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| | | Dy this attempt to merit equal praiſe ; e 
„ With worth heroic, born in happier days. , | 
: But love excites me, and defire to trace £2. 
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Or the perſonal hiſtory of hats, 87 the . Home,” thew is no written — - 


Though his wricings are not more diſtinguiſhed" for learning and genius, than his life was remark- 


able for originality of manners, his name 1s hot to be Found ir in any toſleAion 1 literary biography. 


: in 1783, a deſigu was formed of writing, his lite, to he prefixed 70 new edition of his poems, 


by the Rev. Dr. Williani Thomſon, whoſe abilities, in other literary provinces, have juſtly dbrained” * 


bim the ſanction of publie applauſe. In the*proſecution of this deſign,” Dr. Thomſon was encou- 
raged, by the approbation. of. the late Eart of Lauderdale, and affi led by information obtained by 
Mr. Andrew Dalzel, Profeſſor of Greek i in the Paiyerſity. of Edinburgh, from his couſin, the Rev. 
| Robert Lifton, miniſter of Aberdour, the Rev. James. Robertſon, miniſter of Ratho, and the Rev, 
Dr. Thomas Robertſon, miniſter of Dalweny: Alter having made fome progreſs in digeſting the 
materials, the intended editian 'of his, poems pot meeting with Itable entouragement, Dr. 
Thomſon was compelled to deliſt; and "hs friends, are dilappointed, in the hope of ſeeing juſtice . 
done to his memory, by the ſame maſterly pen that has. enriched ZEngliſh literature by the 
© Continuation of Watſon's Hiſtory e of Philip HI, * the * Tranſlation of 3 s Hitory of 
Great Britain,” and other ingenious and elegant Pc Fformances. 

it is with becoming diffidence; the preſent writer Wkes upon him a talk which ws been de- 
alined by Dr. Thomſon; but, in collecting the works. of this poet with thoſe of other eminent 
poets of out vation, it 1s incumberit upon him to prefixfome account-of his life, Which however 
inadequate to his merits, or unſatisſaQary to his friends, may not he altogether — 
public, who, it has been often obſerved, will always take an interolt i in. — ann * 
labours they have derived profit or delight: Pe 1 4 

The lack tated in the preſent account, are partly . from — Jefached nee of 
Dr. Thomſun's unfiniſhed, narrative, and partly from the original. informations. furnished hy * 
Mr. Robertſon, Mr. Liſton, and Dr.:Robertſon, obligingly communicated to the pteſent iu 
by Dr. Thomſon, through the kindneſs of Profeſſor Dalzel, whoſe laudable endeavours to-vindiciitis 
the fame, and to preſerve arent We of this poet, NR HY to the Tan 


* 8 1 


claſſical and polite literature. =o 

William Wilkie was born at Eehlin, in the pariſh of 9 e * wendete, 
october 5. 1721. His great-grandfather was a younger fon of the family of [Wilkie; of Rachb« + 
byres, i in the pariſh of Ratho, one of the oldeſt families in Mid-Lothian ; aud the undoubted hi 
of the Wilkies. His grandfather rented the farm of Echlin, anti purchaſed a part of the r of 
Rathobyres, which he tranſmitted with the farm to his ſon, the poet's ſather, who was d worthy,” 
liberal, and intelligent man, never opulent, on the contrary, poor, and rather unfurtunata 
throug h life. His mother was a woman of diſtinguiſhed prudence and u underſtanding, and able, ig 


2 


is aid, to expreſs her ie in the moſt grammatical Oy any Nd e on S 
ject. „ n DART 
He received his « ly education at the pariſh ſchool of Dalmeny, . the — Mr.'Riddel, - 
2 very reſpectable and ſucceſsful teacher. At ſchool, he obtained the reputation of a boy of exceb. -- 
lent parts, and on. 3 occaſions difcovered marks = thint N ue TO. ad Kor ns _ 
e ee Ms fri We, En Ht as 
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THE LIFE OF WILKIE, . 

© He diſcovered an early propenſity to the ſtudy of poetry, and began to write verſes in his tenth 
N appears by the following deſcription of a Storm, written at that age, and publiſhed by Dr. 
| Robertſon, in the ↄth vol. of © The Statiſtical Account of Scotland,” which muſt be allowed to be 


| .. ; 


What penetrating mind can rightly form 
A faint idea of a raging ſtorm ? 
Who can expreſs of elements the war: 
And noiſy thunder roaring from afar ? 
This ſubject is ſuperior to my ſkill ; 
Yet l' begin, to ſhow I want not will. 
| A pitchy cloud diſplays itſclf on high; 
And with its fable mantle veils the ſy : WY 
Firaught with the magazine of heaven does throw 
Bolts barb'd with fire upon the world belo . * 
All nature ſhakes and the whole heavens ſmoke ; 

(TIRE ad Nor can the groſs black cloud ſuſtain the ſhock : | 0; Was 
Cs "% But op'ning from his magazines doth, roll, F 
1 Thick ſmoke and flames of fire from pole to pole. 

e Thence hail, ſnow, vapour, mix' d with flames of fire, * 
* Wich conjund force againſt the earth eonſpir. 

l . Monſters of fea and land de loudly roar, 5 
ä And make the deep reſound from ſhore to ſhore. 

The ſpumy waves come rolling from afar, 
And with loud jars declare the wat'ry war. 
They upward mount, and raiſe their creſts on high, 
And beat the middle regions of the ſky.. 
| _ Downwards they fall upon the ſwelling deep, 
55 And toſs the rigging of ſome low ſunk ſhip: 
* Upwards they tow'r and falling down again, 
. They bury men and cargo in the main. 
The boiling deep doth from her low ſunk cell 
Throw out black waves reſembling thoſe of hell. 
© They forward roll and hideoufly doroar, 
And vent their rage againſt the rocky ſhore. - 


"35s . of thirteen, he was ſent to the Univerſity of Edinburgh, where be Alte bins | 


Lek in the different claſſes of languages, philoſophy and theology; and formed many of thoſe 
friendſhips and connections which afforded him much happineſs through | Bbw £7 1; 
Among the number of his fellow collegians, with whom he lived in habits of the cloſeſt inti. 

'macy, were Dr. Robertſon, Mr. John Home, Dr. M*Ghie, and, Profeſſor Cleghorn. Dr, Ro- 


bertſon afterwards and Mr. Home figured high in the literary world. Dr. M*Ghie went to Lon- 


don, obtained the friendſhip of Dr. Johnſon, and became a member of the Ivy-lane _— The 
Cleghorn, a man of great premiſe, died young. 

Bis intellectual faculties of every ſort now began to make a rapid progrelz the _ 4 which 
may, in a great meaſure, be attributed to the converſation of the companions he chanced to find 
in the univerſity, and to the ſocieties which, about that time, began to be formed among the ſtu. 
- dents for their mutual improvement in literary compoſition, philoſophical diſquiſition, and public 
ſpeaking, in which his talents found ample ſcope-and encouragement. 


His converſation with men of taſte and learning, and the excitement which their 3 would 


20 give to his emulation, would do more towards the improvement of his mind than any lectures 
could attend, or any mode of ſtudy he could purſue. The preſent writer would not, however, have 
It thought, that he conceives either of theſe to be without their uſe ; he would only affirm, that 


= hey. bold a fecondary place, when compared with the ſociety of ſuch men as it was his felicity to' 


mind contemporary ſtudents in the univerſity. 


lt was likewiſe very fortunate for him, that, during the courſe of is education ne Edinburgh, be | 


| Secams known to David Hume and Dr. Ferguſon, and, at a later period, to Dr. Smith, by all of 
hom he was held in a higher light than a common acquaintance. 


In literary ſocieties, and private converſation, he had an opportunity of being thoroughly ace 


quainted — Wot rut: — and * his contemporaries. 
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THE LIFE or WILEIE 


of A; he regarded Dr. cara dot 45 De; Fortis bw 5 
| wich the greateſt affeQign. He conſidered Dr. Smith 1s a ſuperior genius to Mr. Hwne. He | 


poſſeſſed, in his opinion, equal learning, and greater originality and invention ; fur what may appear 


ſtrange, he by no means conſidered Mr. Hume as an original or inventive genius. The ſubtlety'of his 


reaſoning, the extent of his reading, the depth and ſolidity of his reflections, he greatly admired; 
but ſtill he thought that he did not draw ſo much as Dr. Smith, or even Lord Kames, fromthe 
ores of his own mind. He ſaid that he trod in the footſteps of Bolingbroke, and certain French 


philoſophers ; that he greedily imbibed their ideas, and was ſtudious to glean what they left behind 9 ; 


them; that he informed himſelf with great induſtry of the opinions and views ef great men in 


all ages of the world, compared them together, preferred what he thought beſt, drew catollaries 


from their reaſoning, and, on the whole, exhibited a ſtriking example of induſtry and of judgment; 


| But he availed himſelf of the ignorance of the world to paſs that as new, which/in reality-wawoldy- | 
| and that his ideas were either borrowed from ocher Wb or deduQions and ee 


concluſions already eſtabliſned. 4 
Such: was the opinion entertained by Wilkie. 3 Hume: ae 0 Ape wih 
muſt needs ſtand bigh in the admiration of a poet, and Wilkie ſpoke like a poet, when be nn 
its praiſe, as if it had been x divine impulſe, an immediate inſpiration, which operated its effect 
inſtantaneouſly, and without that FRI eee, d. (6709s ges in ee 1:4 
tion of human genius. : 
The ideas of meh are linked together by » (hain ofaocitcien Wilkie, 0 or thinking - 
that he perceived the ſteps by which Mr. Hume was led to the doQrines he advanced, but not dif- 
cerning, in like manner, the proceſs by which Dr. Smith was led to the formation of his theories, 
pronounced the former a * of oy and judgment, ELIA EEE ee 
us. | 
me certainly matters not whether a hint be derived from a book, or from canverfation, or an del 
cidental occurrence in the material or moral world. Every idea is derivative.” What * fad" of 
genius and invention, in contradiſtinRion to r and Weener is mans $0,004 4 _ 
finite. 
Wilkie appears to kink fad» predileRtion for Dr. Smith, otherwiſe in the aaa 


| invention, he might have diſcovered or conjectured that the firſt hints of the 4 Theory of Mord = 
- Sentimients,” a theory ſo amiable, ſo uſeful in life, and to a certain and important extent, ſo july - 


may have been originally ſuggeſted by ſome thoughts in the « De een r of 15 e # 
or from Dr. Butler s * Sermons on Human Nature. 

While he was proſecuting his literary ſtudies at Edinburgh, his father died, and lefe him no . 
Inheritance than the ſtock and unexpired leaſe of his farm at the Fiſher's'Tryſte;,about two miles | 
weſt from that city, and the charge of his three fiſters; having ſold his property at Rathobyres, 2 


ſmort time before his death, and applied the purchaſe · money to the payment of his debt : 
For the occupation of a farmer, which this melancholy event devolved upon him, he was ex 


nently qualified, both by his habits of ſpeculation. and' experience; having been accuſtomed, 15 666 


grew up, to divide with his father the buſineſs of the farm, which, +6 b uſual in thafs oF ONUS a8 
tent, was chiefly cultivated by the common labour of the family. 12 eee ff 1 


Lonfiding, however, in the powers of which he was conſcious, ' he ſeems not to — | 
is future maintenance to his exertions as a farmer; for, while he managed his Wan e,. 


ed his ſtudies in divinity, and commenced preacher of the goſpel. f 
The narrowneſs of his circumſtances/obliged him to live with great economy, and i it was — 4 


this period, owing particularly to the neceſſities of his ſituation, that he contraQted an ee 
degree of parſimony, which he practiſed more than was neceſſary i in his future life. I 


About this time one of his ſiſters was married to Mr: John Cleghorn, — Grabs 


the pariſh of Cramond, a man of ſtrong parts, very amiable diſpoſition, and great ability in his pro- 
feſkon. Wich him he contracted the moſt intimate habits of friendſhip and correſpondence Im 
8 and ., quotes Mr. 9 e 

| « 1 ” 


THE LIFE OF: WILSIE, 


in every eter He ma bis mt come rien hrongh lien 
they dic. about the ſame time. | 

om Mr. FFP ey priveiplcs in dae 
which.he praiſed with amazing ſucceſs.in-the management of his farm: He became eminent in 
any: branches of ſcience; but in nothing did he excel more than in a thorough and profound 
_ Erowiedge-of theiart of huſbandry. He uſed often t0-lay, that to diſcern properly the real qua- 
Uties.of different ſoilz, and to apply, with Succels, . for ſeach, a APE v4 
axertion+of the human underſtanding. 


— (iv many. eſpottsy the moſt ſpeculative and Ianeital man in en yet he 


mn very careful, in the character of a farmer, to avoid the chemical theories, and to adhere to the 
Plain, direct, and ſure road of experience. He was fully convineed chat, to open the earth for 
the admiſſian of the foſterint influences of heaven, and to return into her lap her own produce, 
mbeiher in the form of vegetables or animals, was- the great art of promoting her fertility, and 


Preparing her for the important work of reproduction. Dead horſes, dogs, cats, and animals of 


A kinds, he was at pains to pick up, and to cenvert them into a pabulum for uſeful vegetables. 
Every thing that abonnded with the principles of vegetation he was eager to add to his dunghill, 
He watched his people, oſten ſhared in their labour, and made it a rule to encourage good ſer- 
wants,: both hy better wages, and by: encomiums and little premiums; but, on no account, would 
ſuffer the vicious, or the ſlothful, to live with him on any terms. - He ſeemed. to be particularly 


9 ſucceſsſul in We of: ne and-yas often, from nene, ee the Nota- 


0 / Ern 


- Minsfter. 
ena. lte dead nch juperreneſe;orich the country people in the war's andivg 


- | bargains; from which he took occaſion to make many curious remarks on human nature. There 


was nothing about the lower ranks of men that firuck him ſo much as their cunning. ©,I:cag 


| — he wauld achim. * hater ahem any ot wy neighbours; but J am alyays cheated in in 


— the. midſt of Sie of agriculture, be found leiſure to cultinue che ſtudy of ro- 

lite literature, and aſpired to the renown of an epic poet. 

There is not a doubt that poets are moved by the divine impulſe. of the © heavenly muſe; the 
© ſpirit that inſpired on Horeb the choſen ſhepherd;“ the pe of ſong;“ the Philoſophic 

ower ol melancholy; or by whatever name that inviſible cauſe is called, Which produces that 

ar. thrilling whieh ſeeks to.expreſs itſelf i in verſe vet do local and political circumſtances incline 


8 the poet to ſtir up the giſt that is within him; : and, but for theſe circumſtances, Wilkie would 
vo perhaps have known chat he was born 2. poct. He! made no ſeruple of confeſſing, that he 


eee ie and polikes re the dictates of the „ of 


ng l 


* 
| When he had woicged the college, and; found hinifelf eh of powerfyl friemds, he be- 


En to meditate on the moſt probable means of introduci himſelf to the notice of the great. 


To compoſe a bock in philoſophy would be doing nothing: It might be read by a ſew men of 
learning, moſt of whom had, in all likelihood, fixed their philaſophical creed, and imagined; that 


5 whatever was contradictory to their notions was falſe; and whatever paſſed the circle of their know - 
ledgs, ſuperfluous. He once intended to write a novel z bat chat ſpecies of writing, thaugh it re- 
| Quired the -fineſt parts, was not likely to lead to any preferment. The world, though well pleaſed 


to laugh at the fancies of the noveliſt, would not, he apprehended, think of rewarding him. I. 
the whole circle of ſcience and art, there was not any ſtudy that appeared to him at once ſo con- 


deni t his powers, and io conducive to his intereſt, as poetry. He, thergſore, m 
| an epic poem. | 


„Among the various analogies which the active dee delights to trace hormones po- 
litical, and human bodies, there is none more ſtriking than that ſimilarity which is remark- 
ed between their different geniuſes in the diſſerent ſtages of their exiſtence. | In youth, and 


e 1 ck forward * is to ingconls. our —_— — our 
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in more advanced years, men turn back their attention to the more.carly period of their lives, and 
are fond of recolleQing and relating the joys and the achicxemepts of their (youth. There” is, a8 
like manner, 3 time when nations look forward to future glory, whon.they are emylous.to ref 
every honourable enterpriſe, and are eager to ſtrike out new paths in ſcience and. art. And ches 
is alſo a time when, either through ſatiety or deſpair; they are more inclined 0 remember what 
has been, than to antioipate what ſhall be; when hiftory becomes the favourite fudy, and is deem- 


ed the moſt entertaining ſubject, as well as the moſt uſeful object of human attention apd.reaſafle 


Such is the genius of aur nation at the preſent moment. Aud this turn ef the mation, coingiding- 
with that ardour for literary fame, which, for more than forty, v paſt has diſtinguihbed ahs 
northern part of this iſland, has determined the een REIT heir Ar 5 


in the arduqus attempt of hiſtorr. ee 


Had Wilkie. been born and educated in the preſent. "len. i that be world ume | 


courted the hiſtorie muſe. But the general taſte for poetry which prevailed when he/naceived:the+ 


firſt impreſſions of education, a ſprightly and luxuriant imaginztion, and the political mative, his 
has been already mentioned, conſpired to raiſe his views to. Parnaſſuge-« Aſaw gears baſarebly 


birth; ſenators and ſtateſmen were proud of writing verſes ; and a talent ſor poetry-mas-confifered 


as a requiſite, as it was in reality a ſtep to preferment in the offices of government. The princes, 75 


in whoſe reigo he was born and educated, were not indeed "patrons. of the muſe r Nut poetry ca. N 
tinued to be in faſhion. The tranſlations of Pape bad excited general admirmtion f hie 


powers, and revived. a veneration ſor thoſe of Homer, Criticiſms mere written. an the Epapẽ 

and compariſons made dene Homer, Virgil, . menen be 250 

and Glover. | alla AU e e ee 
In ſuch e e Wilkie ms * of writing a 1 after ches great pats 


praiſes were xe-echoed throughont the world;;apd.for whom he entestained tho-higheſt muesli 


He drew the ſubject of his poem from the fourth book of the! Iliad, where Sthenglusgines AN | 
gamemoon, a ſhort account of the ſacking of Thebes. After the fall of thoſe beroes.celnbratedby 
Statius, their ſons, and, among the reſt, Diomed, undertook the Liege of that city; and, wee 0 $ 


nate as tg ſucceed in their enterpriſe, and to revenge, an the Thebane ang. the £rrant Grawntha: 3 4 ; 


death- of their fathers. Theſe young heroes were known to the Greeks under the title of the.; 
goni, or the Deſcendents ; and, for this reaſon, Wilkie gave to his poem the title of the A 
There remained a tradition zmang the Grecks, that Homer had rakenipthis. fegen liege, 
Thebes for the ſubject of à ſecand poem, which is loſt ; and Wilkie ſeemytg has . 
wich the thoughts of revixing the work, as well as of treading in the ſteps pf bis pw ene authonty. . 
The principles upon which, 2s 2 Obriſtian and 3 philoſopher, in. an gg hich cejefaanciens 
fable as wholly incredible, he engaged in an undertaking, the nature of which was intimately game 
nected with ancient .mythalogy, may be colieQsd ſram the following eulogium.on che influences 
of poetry, more * particularly that ſpecies of poetry which ſuppoſes the truth ef heathen fables _ 
prongunced..in converſation with Dr. Thomſon, many years after, in the Werl . Ane s li. 


brary at Dugpline Catic, which, though long, is too valuable ta he withhelde -- ama | 
* There. cannot be a more proper amuſement for a perſon whole. office ĩt 1 _— 


mind by inculcating the Chriſtian. graces and virtues than the poets. All literature has n tendenep 958 
to puriſy the mind from diſingenuity aud brutality, by habitusting it to the contemplation of .exuthy 
in contradiſtinction to falſehood and error: of fitneſs and propriety, as diftingviſhed from awbatis - . 
incongruous, monſtrous, and abſurd; and of human nature placed in ſituations fitted to encite © | 

ſympathetic feelings, and to exerciſe our noble and vittuous emotions and paſſipns. it ie an bs 


laſt manner, it is by a conſtant appeal to our moral feelings, that poetry, eſpecially ahe ſubliner 
kinds of poetry, wears off the antipathies of the barbarian, and diſpoſes the man af letters. and tails N 


in the intercourſe. of life, to averlook many cauſes of animoſity and reſentment, and 40 nne 
with human natute in the midſt of a thouſand frailties andl ſollies. By the ſublime binde of poetry 5 
I underſtand the ode, tragedy, and epopœa: Theſe: — POSIEEEY * . 
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great In human condv@, to the cool and diſpaſſionate views of reaſon; but powerfelly iaqreſs ii on 
te heart, and gradually incorporate it with the moral character. In human events and aRions 
there is a ſameneſs which cloys, and an imperſection which diſpleaſes the mind. - Heroic or epic 
Poetry remedies thefe defeQs, by exbibiting a picture as various as the wanderings of the imagina- 
tion, andexamples of virtue that correſpond to thoſe abſtracted ideas of excellence that are formed 
by che jntellect, and which alone come up to the deſires of the ſoul. Although the whole of a 
compoſition of this kind abounds in grave inſtructions, yet there is one leſſon which is taught 
above all others, one truth which it principally intulcates, and which is called the moral of the 
poem. This truth or moral is illuſtrated by a ſtory or fable; and as the heroic poet does not ſhoot 
directly and rapidly towards the end he has in view, but, on the contrary, keeps long on the wing, 


dad aims, in his flight, en warm che mind. and to-gracify its vaſt defires by frequent views of the 


| grandeur, magnificence, and beauty of nature. This fable, ſtory, or plot, various and intricate in 
Refelf, is till farther diverſified by manifold incidents and digreſſions; various ſcenes are opened, 
#Sarious actors introduced, various characters and manners, and, correſponding to theſe, various ſen- 
timents. The variety and gravity of che dition are fuited to the variety and gravity of the ſub- 
; jet and muſical numbers, with beautiful imagery, adorn every part of the complicated production. 
He illuſtrated the truth of theſe ſentiments” ſays Dr. Thomſon, by hem the converſation is 
teported, & from the works of Taſſo and of Milton, but chiefly from the of Homer, I 
mentioned the incredibility of Homer's fables, and hinted that they were ſcarcely proper for the 
contemplation'of a Chriſtian. On this head, I was not myſelf very ſcrupulous, being convinced that, 
to ſuffer the imagination to wander, for a time, over the fields of fancy, is no crime. It is eaſy to 
call back the wanderer, and to diſmiſs the illufion': But I wiſhed to draw an anſwer from Wilkie. 
Win reſpect to the incredibility of fable, the imagination, he anſwered, can render any thing cre- 
Able, if it is well defcribed, that is nor abſurd or impoſſible, As to the unchriſtianneſs of attend- 
ing to heathen fables, he ſaid that there were many ſables in the Bible, introduced for the expreſs 
purpoſe of conveying and inculcating truths, religious and moral. Many of the heathen fables, he 
maintained, had, in like manner, a moral tendency : For example, the furious Achilles and Diomed 
dre about to vent their rage in ſome act of cruelty and injuſtice. Minerva preſents herſelf in ſome 
form or other that they reſpect, and ane their purpoſe. Tua is, the voice of A reſtrains 
the impetuoſity of paſſion.” 
The differences of time and place had no effect upon Wilkie's . While he cultivated the 
5 ground, his poem of The Epigoniad was going forward; and, with the ſcythe in his hand, he medi- 
: tated on the times when princes and heroes boaſted of their powers and ſkill, in cutting hay, 
ploughing land, and feeding ſwine. The rural ſcenes and ſimple manners that were cver preſent 
in his imagination, accorded well with the tone of a poem, the ſubje& of which was taken from a 
very early period of ſociety, and contributed to give à juſtneſs and exactneſs to his images, which 
r e 11 ere ned 
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- It was reported, that while ke enden the Epizeniad, it is ſaid, he read it in pieces to an old 
woman in the neighbourhood, named Margaret Paton, without communicating to any other 
perſon what he was doing ; and what ſhe diſapproved of, he ſcored and altered, _ oy nature 
was pleaſed. A ſimilar ſtory is told of Moliere, with more probability. 

There is « tradition alſo, that, upon ſome occaſion, he ſubmitted his verſes to the correQion of 
Mr. Hume. Mr. Hume addreſſed Wilkie, by telling him, that he had made a great many emen- 
dations. Wilkie, upon looking ſlightly at them, replied: Well, I will be even with you; for 1 
| will not adopt ſo much as one of your correCtions.” | : 
His manner of life at the Fiſher's Tryſte was the moſt. reſpeable that could be imagined. 
He proſecuted his literary ſtudies, be tilled the ground, employed the poor, provided ſor bis ſiſters, 
and on Sundays occaſionally preached the goſpel. This, indeed, was no hardſhip to him; for ſo 
general was his knowledge, ſo lively his imagination, and ſo quick his recolleQien, that he provehed 
not only without writing his ſermons, but ſometimes eyen without longer premeditation than that 
ol eight or ten minutes. He went one day to hear ſermon in the church of Ratho, and, as he 
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| qvalled' OED miniſter from the manſe to the church, was — Sohie 


preach for him. He at firſt made many excuſes, but was ſo extremely-urged;-that he at laſt c. 
ſented, provided the miniſter would name the text; a condition which was readily complied with. - 
This anecdote is related by Dr. Thomſon, who was told by a nobleman who was Bene Fe, . 
was a good judge, that the ſermon was excellent, * 
- In the rebellion 1745, a generous ſtart of loyal fervour had excited the ————— 


burgh, many of them Wilkic's companions, to take the field; but the abſurdity of riſking the lr 


of the country made it ſoon be overruled; and Wilkie was remarked to have been the only perfor 


who left the ranks : Hence inſinuations againſt his perſonal courage. Perhaps he ſam the foalifknels 
of the thing : At leaſt, there are no other evidences of the kind againſt him; and it is certain, h 
being once dogged by a ſoot - pad, in a dark night, on his way to Ratho, he turned upon MS - 
with one blow of Damn W N 


ane De! Robertſon. 1 . 


Aſter the cloſe of the rebellion, and the reſtoration of e ee hs Ajevitnd 


his farm, and reſumed quiet occupations of agriculture and literature, in which he ſpent ſeveral 
years; little known to the world, mad e eee em 
ry friends and companions. 


The Fiſher's Tryſte, lying in the immediate vicinity of Gorgie, „ — 


füubſtitute of Mid-Lothian, he became acquainted with Wilkie at an . period, and, from. der 


Grſt acquaintance, ſtrongly attached himſelf to his intereſts, F 

Mr. Lind was very capable of diſcerning, his merit, gave him a | general invieation ts is Haig 
Introduce him into the company of his numerous acquaintance, and made him Known tothe / 
Duke of Argyll, the Earl of Lauderdale, Lord Milton, Lord Kahn AIR eee 
and many other perſons of rank. 

In 175, Mr. Guthrie, miniſter of Ratho, telagemdend incapable, by age and infiemition wy 


\Uſeharging the dots of his of an aſſiſtant was found neceſſary. Mr. Lind-recommended Wil 


kie to the Earl of Lauderdale, the patron of that pariſh, for that office, and obtained his E- 

Hip's conſent to allow him to preach at Ratho. | > ee 
When Wilkie was introduced at Hatton, Lord Lauderdale was ouch pleaſed with, the OY 

lity of his genius and extenfive knowledge; and ſo much entertained with a thouſand. peculiarities 


In his manner of thinking. and reaſoning on every ſubjeQ, that he reſolved immediately to . 


him aſſiſtant and ſucceſſor to Mr. Guthrie; and, for this purpoſe, he generouſly eſtabliſhed a fut 
of 301. for his annual ſupport, without diminiſhing the ſtipend during the life of the old man. 
* Accordingly, on the 17th of May 1753, Wilkie was ordained, by the Preſbytery af Edinburgh, 
aſſiſtant and ſucceſſor to the miniſter of Ratho. In this ſituation, he continued three: years and a 
Half, living all that time on his little farm, about four miles diſtant, and faithfully performing the 
duties of his office in the pariſh, On the death of Mr. Guthrie, Feb. 23th ——_ he came * 
poſſeſſion of the whole living, and ſettled, with his ſiſters, in the manſe of Ratho. Ei gets 
Agriculture had been a peculiar object of his attention from his youth; and he now gave full 
ſcope to his genius for improvement, though on a ſmall ſcale. His hs: which be found in g, 


diſorder, he immediately encloſed in a judicious manner, ng ee it with ſach ten thay te, | 4 
continued to produce the moſt abundant crops. | 


A piece of marſhy ground belonging to the glebe, in the name af; . — — 


| acres, which, from time immemorial, had been of ſo little value, that the higheſt rent given for it 


was half. a- guinea yearly, he encloſed with a deep ditch and hedge; and interſected it with ſueh a 
variety of Urains, moſt judiciouſly diſpoſed, that it became matter of aſtoniſhment to the country 
in general, and of ridicule to many; but the event juſtified his Au. for eee a. Ai * 
ou beneficial crops, and ſtill continues valuable. 

nile alſo projected a ſociety for the improvement of agriculture and rural ev called The - 


_ Huſbeniry Club, which met at Ratho, and conſiſted of a great number of the gentlemen. and prin-" 
Wo farmers in the 3 The excellent TEEN eſtabliſhed for the n * 
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the club, Jindthe gitex yarler of intereſting and judicious . * WhjcQs, of theit 
deliberation and diſcuſſion, in all which he had a principal ſhare, mill Jaog comnus in dg hanayr 


" tothis 


memory. 
This ſociety, of which Wilkie may be conſiltered as the founder, was conduded, for. many years, 
with great ſpirit and ſucceſs. Its records, according to the informatian of Mr. Robertſon, contain 
diflertations on many praQical ſubjecta in agriculture, of much merit. The. name of the Feleproted 
Dr. Cullen appears in the liſt of the members. 
"While he reſided at Ratho, he had much nina with the Landerdale family, and was, at all 


times, a welcome viſitant at Hatton. His noble patron was fond of his converſatiqn, and often en- 


gaged him in diſputation; and, perhaps, he never met with an antagoniſt who afforded him greater 
{cope For the exertion of all his powers. Through life, he retained the ſerongeſt attachment to thę 
Earl of Lauderdale, and valued him more for his good underſtanding, his great knowledge of mep 


and manners, and his uncommon humanity, than for his high rank. His ſentiments, vith reſpe# 


to the Earl, were well known: to all his acquaintances; far there was nathibg more £omman n 
Dis retailing his Lordſhip's maxims and opinions in every company and convetſatian. 

1 4767, he publiſhed at Edinburgh Tze Epigeniad, 8 Poem, in Nine Books, Lamp, the reſult o 
fourteen years ſtudy and application, and claimed the honours of an epic poet. His claim, hows 
ever, to this diftin&ion was not generally allowed. His work was applauded by a few men of 
taſte and learning, but. was coldly received hy the public, and cenſured, with great ſeverity, by the 
writers of periodical criticiſm, on account af a few miſtakes in expreſſion and proſody, excuſable 
ina Scottiſh; poet, who had neyer been out of his own -cauntry. The title, it muſt be confeſſed, 
was ſomewhat unfortunately choſen ; for as the ſtory af the Epigeni was known. only,to a very 


ew al the learned, the public were not able to conjecture what could be the ſubject of the poem, 
and were apt to neglect what it was impoſſible to underſtand. The Trade contained ſome jus 


Jicious and ſpirited remarks. on the beautics and defects of epic poetry, but afforded little infor- 
mation concerning the ſubject of the poem. There was no general plan ,prefixed to the whole, 
nor argument, as might be expected, at the head. of each book. It was inſcribed, in the manner 


of Camoens and Taſſo, to Archibald Duke of Argyll, a nableman, who, by patronizing the arts and 
ſaiences, rivalled the glory of this elder brother Duke John, whoſe political and military ems. 
3 e e cee 2 21 R 


Argyll, the ſtate's whole thunder_born to wield, / 


n And ſhake alike the ſenate and the field. bh tio 


22 Parz. 


* anon * publiſhed pads edition of T Epigeniad, e. 35 William Willie, 7. D. M. Care- 
folly corrected and improved. To which is added, a Dream, in the manner of Spenſer, 12mo. In this e- 
-vition, all or moſt of the Scoticiſms, and other trivial miſtakes in the firſt edition, were correR- 
ed. A paſſage alſo in the Preface, containing a raſli cenſure of * the quaintveſs of Mr. Pope's, ex- 


preſſion, in his tranſlation of the . Hiad” and Odyſſey,” as not at all ſuitable either to the an- 
tiquity or majeſtic gravity of his author, was very properly omitted. Mr. Hume gives the ſol · 

Ay lowing account of its reception in London, in a letter to Dr. Smith, dated April 12, 1759: The 

+ Bpigeniad, L hope, will do, but it is ſomewhgt up-hill work. You. will ſce in the. Critical Review, 

a letter upon that poem, and I deſire you to employ your conjectures in finding out the author,” 

The letter in the . Critical Review,” was written; by Mr. Hume, to recommend The Epigeniad to 


the public, (as one of the ornaments of our language.” The ſucceſs was not anſwerahle to his 
expectations. Too antique to pleaſe the unlettered reader, and too modern for the ſcholar, it 3s 


neglected by both, read by few, and ſoon forgotten by all. ; 
Soon after his coming to Ratho, he was ſeized with an unformed et which he e 


perfeclly relieved during the reſt of his life. For this complaint, he thought an extraordinary per- 
ſpiratlon was neceſſary. He ſlept with an immoderate quantity of bed- clothes, and ſweated ſo 


much, that it was thought to have had an effect in relaxing his conſtitution. The hlankets under 
which he flept became a wonder to the country ; tories are told of twenty-four pair of . blankets 


being above him: And this may have been the caſe when he was not in his own bed; * in ge · 
' neral, his n was much lighter. | | 8 5 | 
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- The ſuppoſec tHe Tthifeſs of the manſe of Ratho gave him the firſt inclination 0 his . 
tuation, and rhe profeſſorſhip of Natural Phitofophy in the Univerſity of $t. Andrew's becom- 


ing vacent i Way 7739, by the dearly of Mr. David Voung; be became a candidate for that office, + | 


Several candidates appeared, ind Wilkie was not then acquainted with one member in the Univer- 
ſity. As it happened to be the time of the meeting of the General Aſf:mbly, he was introduced 
to fuch of them as were then at Edinburgh, and found avenues of application to them all; but Dr. 
Watſon was the only member who difcerned his merit, and effectually promoted his intereſt for, 
when the day of election came (July 1759), the other profeſſors had attached themſelves, in 
equal numbers, to two other candidates; and when neither party could, by any influence, alter Drs 
Watfoti, one of the parties joined him, and fave the election in favour of Wilkie. nt 


ir When he left Ratho, he was worth about 2col. from the ſale of the ſtock upon his farm, and . 


ſevings from his ſtipend; With this money he purchaſed ſome acres of land in the neighbourhood . 
of St. Andtew's. He encloſed and cultivated his little fields with ſuch judgment and ſucceſs, as ex» 
cited the aſtoniſhment, commanded the intication;”and promoted the improvement of the country. 
round him, and Eontributed, iff a high degree, to his own emolument. He gradually extended 
his purchafes, his improvements, and his profits, and is ſappoſed to have acquired a property in 
land worth 36c61.; and has; in his ſo rapid accumulation; left an equally eminent cxample of 
ability and economy. . 

As à teacher of natural philoſophy, his ufdal merit did not forſake him. Natural philoſophy," 
he faid himfelf, was his ht Though, by an univerſal genius, he ſtone in this department of 
ſcience, yet his friends generally imagined that lauguages, logie, metaphyſics, or moral plates 
phy, would have been more ſuitable to his taſte and inclinations; = 

In 1768, he publiſfed his Fables, $46, They are fixteen in number, and à frontiſpiecez A . 

ed by Wale, is prefixed tö each fable. Previous to the publication of his Fables, the  Vniverliey 
of st. Andrews conferted upon him the degree of Doctor in Divinity. 4 

From this time nothing of importance oeturred in the life of Wilkie. He is ſaid to have broke 
of connection with Mr. Hume and Dr. Robertſon. ſome time before his dean. 

After a lingering indiſpoſition, he died at St. Andrew's, October 1oth 1774, in the z1 year of 
his age, His two fiſters, to whom he left his property, ate ſtill living at St. Andrew's. He 
left his MSS. t6 the care of Mr: Liftoff, wh6 has n6t publiſhed any of bis literary remain: 

No edition of his EGRe d or Fablit bas been called for fince his death. They are now, reprinted. 
from the edition 1545 and 15068, tor thi firſt time, fecelued imo colleQion of claſſical Engliſh, 
poetry, 

in 1768, Shen the prefeiit Writer #24 #t Lanark ſchoot, — Wilkie indneed him 
to tranſcribe from 4 mianuſefᷣipt in the Earl uf Hyndford's library at Catmichael-houſe; z poemy 
intitiifed, « Whitton, a deſcriptive poem, with notes, inferibed to the Duke of Argyll, by W. W.“ 
ſippoled to mean ulis miu; dut he bas not ventured to give it to Wilkie upon 2 


© Of his chafacket, Priyate kabits; domeſtie manners, and opinions, cnriofity will require more 
ample information than is to be found in the ſollowing notices, which the diligenee of Profeſſor 


| Dalzel f has collected, and the ⁊eal and veficrition of Mr. ane en, Dr. Thomſon, | 


aid Dr. Robertſoi, have fupplied. . 


4 He was always,” fays 4 paper, Sctiwithiented by an ingenious but not literary friend of wu. . 


| ie, to Proſeſſor Dalzel, fond of being in the company of ald men and old women, from the 8th - 


year of his age; and they always liked him; as he delighted in their converſation ; and he raps out 
ſomething new, Whatever was the ſubſeck. He had read the ancient philoſophers and poets very 
cirly. Hefjod was a favoutite poet of his, and he very often quoted him to perſons who knew = 
thing about him. His converfation was moſt original and ingenious. It had a mixture of knows 
ledge, acuteteſs and ſingularity, which refidered it peculiarly delightful ; atid every perſon who ſpebe 
an hour with him, carried away ſomething which he was glad to repeat. He bad a firm faith in 
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| Scriptures, and he kept up the worſhip of God regularly in his family. While he was « pariſh mi- 
miſter, he was acceptable to his people; and, in every ſituation of his life, he was kind to perſons in 


7 
* 


diſtreſs, and very liberal in his private charity. His temper was haſty, but void of malice or ſour- 
meſs ; and he was always cheerful. He was fond of agriculture, and remarkable for his knowledge 
of the different branches of it. The people in the neighbourhood of St, Andrew s acknowledge te 

bs day, that they have derived many uſeful leſſons from Dr. Wilkie's management of his farm.” 


In his public capacity as a preacher,” ſays Mr. Robertſon, © he was rather original and inge- : 


nious than eloquent; and, though he never purſued the ordinary acts of popularity, never failed to 


fix the attention of his audience, The peculiarity, variety, and even eccentricity of his ſentiments 


er reaſoning, invariably procured him approbation. In his public character, he obſerved a thouſand 
odditics and inattentions. He generally preached with his hat on his head, and often forgot to pro- 
nounce the blefling” after public ſervice. Once I ſaw him diſpenſe the ſacrament without conſe. 
crating the elements. On being told, he made a public apology, conſecrated, and ſerved the ſecond 


table; after which, he went to the pulpit to ſuperintend the ſervice, forgetting to communicate 
_ Kinnſelf, till informed of the omiſſion by his elders. In his dreſs, he was uncommonly negligent 


and flovenly, and, in his whole manner of life, totally inattentive to all thoſe little formalities on 


which the generality of mankind are apt to value themſelves. He was immoderately addicted to 


the uſe of tobaceo, particularly chewing, in which he went to ſuch extreme exceſs, that it was 
thought, by all his acquaintance, highly prejudicial to his health, and perhaps a cauſe of his prema- 
ture death. He was fond of medical aid, but always diſputed, and often rejected the preſcriptions of 
doctors: Hence was thought whimſical, both in his compliments, and in his management of them. 
He Slept with an immoderate quantity of bed-clothes. One day he viſited a farmer in the neigh- 

bourhood, a relation of his own; when prevailed on to ſtay all night, he begged he might have 


| plenty of bed-clothes. His female friends in the family collected and put on his bed 24 pair of 


blankets. When aſked, next morning, if he had plenty of bed-clothes, he anſwered, he had juſt 
enough, and had flept well. He abhorred nothing ſo much as clean ſheets, and whenever he met 
with ſuch, he wrapt them up, threw them aſide, and flept in the blankets. One evening, at 


Hatten, being aſked by Lady Lauderdale to tay all night, he expreſſed an attachment to his own. 8 


_ bed, but ſaid, if her yp would give him a pair of foul ſheets, he would ſtay.” | 

Hard circumſtances,” ſays Dr. Robertſon, © oppreſſed Wilkie for the greater part of his life, 
_ and produced that ſtrong attention to money - matters, with which he has been reproached by thoſe 
who could not explain it. It proceeded, in fact, from a ſingular love of independence, the paſſion of 


u tately mind. He ſhuddered at the thought of coming under the power of any man, and could 5 


hardly think of walking the ſtreets, leſt any perſon, to whom he was indebted, ſhould meet him. 
When his father died, he had to borrow the money that was to bury him. He went to an uncle for 


vol and was refuſed, Theſe events could but ill ſit upon bis mind. After he came to better 


days, I have often heard him ſay,” ſays Mr, Liſton, I have ſhaken hands with poverty up to 
the very elbow, and I wiſh'never to ſee her face again.” Hence a parſimony to the extreme. Yet, 


' fn wealth, would we brand him with the love of money for its own ſake. Another paſſion came 


in: He loved his relations; and it was his common maxim, that no man ſhould ever break with 
his kindred. He was not long miniſter of Ratho, till he apprehended his life would be ſhort ; He T 
had two fiſters that he feared would bo left deſtitute, immediately upon his death. Apprehenſi ve 
un their account, he always lived plain, heaped up every penny, and at laſt died worth two or 
three thouſand pounds; not ſo much acquired by ſavings, however, as by a rapid profit from his | 


own ſavourite a& of agriculture, in the perfect ſkill of which no man excelled him. At the ſame - 


time, after the ſhort period that he became poſſeſſed of money, his friends could ſce that he could 
part with it. It was his cuſtom to pay the bill, even when travelling with ſeveral of his relations 
that could afford their ſhare. After he ſettled at St. Andrew' s, his private charities were not 


Jeſs than 201, a year. Born for intenſe thought; for total abſence of mind upon ordinary mat- 


eee; plunged in poverty in early life, without = domeſtic about his perſon, and even without e 
paears of any elegance whatever, he naturally became floveply, dirty, and even nauſcous, Ha 
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N THE LIrE or WILKIE,” | „ * : 
„ and at laſt made himſelf believe, chat it was grod-for' his bela. 1 


It ſeems, 0 on all hands agreed, that no mortal was equal ts him in converſation and argument. His 


own explanation of it was, that he took the right ſide, while his antagoniſts took the wrong, to 
diſplay their ingenuity and learning. I have heard the late Dr. Wallace, author of the! Diſſerta - 


tion on the Numbers of Mankind,“ ſay, nobody could venture to cope with him. His knowledge, 


in almoſt all things, was deep, ſolid, and unanſwerable. His reaſoning was plain to a child. in 
fhirewdneſs, he had no rival. Both his manner and thoughts were maſculine, in a degree peculiar 


to himſelf, Dr. Smith ſays, it was an obſervation of the late Lord Elibank, that wherever 
Wilkie's name happened to be mentioned in a company, learned or unlearned, it was not ſoom 


dropped: Every body had much to ſay. In ſhort, he was a great and an odd man. His character, 


I will venture to ſay, will never be ſucceſsfully written, but by a great hand; and even, when writ- 


ten, the theory of the man is above common comprehenſion.” —* 
« With regard to Wilkie's faith in Chriſtianity,” ſays Dr. 'Thomſon, © 1 1 A he ſaid 


prayers in his family every evening, after he had laid aſide the character of a divine, and grace at 


table, with his eyes ſhut, and his hands folded together, in a poſture of ſupplication, and with every 
mark of the greateſt fervour. He would ſometimes prolong his graces, at the College-table, be- 
yond the bounds that the keen appetites of the hungry ſtudents would have preſcribed to it. Even 
in theſe ſhort prayers there was often ſome thought not more devout than pleaſing and ingenious, 
For example: O Lord! thou art the author of all our wants, and thou ſupplieſt them, from the 
inexhauſted ſtores of thy bounty. He appeared to be a firm believer in God. The exiſtence of 2 
deity he conſidered as the ſimpleſt, and, therefore, the moſt rational method of ſolving the phenomena 
of the univerſe. This was agreeable to the Newtonian Syſtem, which ſuppoſes a vacuum and liberty of 
action; and that a voluntary fat of God launched forth the heavenly orbs with that degrree of im- 
pulſe or momentum preciſely, which correſponded with centripetal force, and which would not 
carry them beyond their orbits. The moral doctrines of Chriſtianity, the divine character of Je- 
ſus Chriſt, he held in the moſt profound veneration. That ſacred perſon he undoubtedly conſidered 
as an angel ſent from God, to enlighten and to bleſs the world. Whether he believed in the ne 
ceſſity f an atenement (a doctrine which, as Dr. Smith obſerves in his « Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments,” is ſo conſiſtent with the natural ſentiments of mankind), and the other peculiar doQrines of 
the Chriſtian religion, I cannot, with certainty, affirm. He ſqmetimes lamented, that he doubted. 
But whether this doubt ſettled into ſcepticiſm, or that reaſon, and an imagination, ſenſible in the 
higheſt degree, to the raviſhing proſpects held out in the goſpel, triumphed over doubt, and con- 
firmed kis wavering mind in the Chriſtian faith, I know not. He would often exclaim to his moſt * 
intimate friends : * O! if I could firmly believe all the doctrines of Chriſtianity, how vain = 
Lipid every enjoyment and every purſuit in this world would appear!“ 


< It was remarkable, ſays Profeſſor Dalzel,“ that Wilkie, with all his learning, could neitherread \ ) 


nor ſpell. I myſelf was witneſs to his i ignorance of the art of reading. When I was a very young © 
man, reſiding at Hatton, Wilkie came from St. Andrew's, on a viſit to Lord Lauderdale, He ftaid - 
a few days, and all the perſonal knowledge I had of Wilkie was acquired during that time. Wen 
Judgment of Paris, a poem by Pr. Beattie, was brought to Hatton one of thoſe days, as a neu 
publication, Wilkie aſked me to retire with him, that we might read and criticiſe the poem toge·- 
ther, At firſt, when he began to read, I imagined he did not underſtand the verſes at all, as he 


furely committed the ſaddeſt havoc, in point of quantity and pronunciation, that can well be ima. ; 
gined, and eyen miſcalled ſeveral of the words: And yet his criticiſms were ſo juſt, and ſo happily 
„„ of his taſte, and the propriety fn obſerva< | 


tions. N 
As a poet, his compoſitions are not leſs aikinguiſbed by i imagination and judgment, than his 


manners were remarkable for eccentricity and originality, In both, we are pleaſed to find wad 2 


ſeeling diſpoſition which charaQeriſes the good man, and the ingenious, ſublime and moral poet. 


His Epigoniad, if he had written nothing elſe, is ſufficient to entitle him to an honourable rank 


zmong the poets of our nation, with whem he is now affociated, It is a legitimate epic Poem, of 
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tits LIFE We WILRIE. 
mme ſane ſpecies of compoſition with the'* Iliad“ and the « Kiieid,” which is untrerfuly allowed on 
de, ol all poerical worles, the moſt dignified; and, at the ſame time, che moſt difficult in execution. 

Fo contrive a tory,” fays Dr. Blair, in his excellent « Lecture, which ſhall pleaſe 
_ an&-initereſt all readers, by being at once entertaining, important, and inſtructive, to fill it with 
ſuitable incidents, to enliven it with a variety of characters and of deſcriptions, and, throughout a 


| Jong work, to maintain that propriety of ſentiment, and that elevation, of ſtyle, which the "ome ; 


character requires, is unqueſtionably the higheſt effort of poetical genius.” 

What talents are neceſſary to ſo arduous, an attempt! What vigour of imagination; extent of 
knowledge, ſolidity of underſtanding, and powers of language ! In order to judge whether Wilkie 
has fueceeded in this exalted ſpecies of writing, er not, an appeal ſhould 'be made, not ſo much to 
the abſtracted rules of criticiſm, as to the taſte and feeling of the ſympathetic and judicious reader: 
For it is ſentiment only that can judge of ſentiment. When the heart of the reader remains cold 
and unaffected, the moſt elaborate performance is defended, in vain, by all the art of the moſt ex- 
pert rhetoriĩcian; and, on the contrary, where nature is diſplayed in juſt coJours, and the imagina- 
tion aſtoniſhed by ſcenes of terror, or expanded by ſuch as are ſublime, a ſatisfaction is enjoyed, 
which is but little marred by a deviation from unity of time, place, or action. 

In forming an eſtimate of the epic poem of Wilkie, we are to conſider what degres of impor- 
' tance there is in his moral; and what of artifice in his fable ; what kind of manners and characters 
be has exhibited, and if his characters are properly ſupported by their ſentiments and actions. 
Are his digreffions natural? Are his views ſublime ? Is his imagery beautiful, and his dition 
varied with his varying ſubject ? k 

It would extend this narrative to an undue ens to examine the Epigoniad, with reſpect to 
each of theſe heads, particularly. We ſhall, therefore, content ourſclves with briefly running over 
the moral, and giving a ſhort analyſis of the fable, occaſionally obſerving on other particulars, as we 
go along, and collecting a few ſpecimens of thoſe great beauties in which it abounds. 

As the end or moral of the © Paradiſe Loſt” is to ſhow the bitter fruits that ſpring from diſo- 
bedietice to the laws of God; and as the end or moral of the © Yiad” is to diſplay the fatal effects 
of furious and deep reſentment and difcord, ſo the moral of the Zpigoniad teaches the dire diſaſters 
that flow from the paſſion of love. This leflon is inculcated by a ſtory interwoven with primeval 
manners, and with Grecian mythology. The firſt of theſe circumſtances is rather an advantage 
clan 4 diſadvantage, as we are acquainted with the manners deſcribed, not only from the 

writings of Homer, but alſo from thoſe of Moſes, and as they diffuſe over the poem an air of ve- 
nerable ſimplicity : The ſecond could not, be avoided, it being an article in the Grecian creed, 
that the gods often interpoſe viſibly and bodily in human affairs: nor is the incredibility of my- 
thology ſo great a diſadvantage in poetry, as may be imagined: For, firſt, as there is a degree 
of belief that attends the vivid perception of every object, the beautiful and conſiſtent tales that 
- are told by the poets, of the gods and other ſuperior beings, gain a temporary credit; and this is 
ſofficient for the purpoſe of the poet. Secondly, The heathen mythology operates on our minds, 
with the more facility that it has been impreſſed on our minds in our youth. We are acquainted 

with the different characters of the gods and goddeſſes 5 we know, beforehand, what part they are 
likely ts act on particular occaſions, and are pleaſed when we find the poet ſupporting, with pro- 
priety, the character of each. A like obſervation may be extended to the heroes and other famous 
perſonages of antiquity. We are acquainted, as it were, with their perſons; we are intereſted in 
their fortunes, and; therefore, we are infinitely more affe&ed by ſcenes in which they appear as 
actors, than we would be by ſcenes in which a poet ſhould introduce perſons and fitions with which 
ve are wholly * Boilrau, the greateſt critic of the French une Was $ of this n 


« La fable offre a V eſprit mille agrlments divers, 8 | 
Li tous les noms heureux ſemblent nez pour les vers. N N 
Ulyſſe, Agamietrinon, Oreſte, IdomeneE, 
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It is certain, that there is, in that poetic ground, a kind of enchantment which alures every 
perſon. of a render and lively imagiaation nor-is this impreſſion diminiſh-d, but rather much in» 
creaſed by our early introduction to the knowledge of it, in our peruſal of the Greek and Latin 
claſſics, The ſame great ans critic chevy the Oe of Walkie in his uſe of the ancient my · 


thology . 


* Ainſi dans cet amas de noble FRONT "> 
Le poete «'egaye en millevinventions, 7 | 
Orne, eleve. embellit, agrandit toutes choſes, 

Et trouve $'ons fa main des fleurs toujours ecloſes.” 


Tt would. ſeem, indeed, that, if ſome ſupernatural machinery be not admitted, epit poetry, at leaſt 
all the marvellous part of it, muſt be entirely abandoned. FOR Without edniration,” ſays Dr. Hurd, 
in his © Letters on Chivalry and Romance“ (which cannot "bs effected but by the marvellous of 
celeſti 1 intervention, I mean the ageney of ſuperior natures really exiſting, or by the illuſion 
of the fancy taken to be ſo), no epic poem can be long · lived The Chriſtian religion, for many 
reaſons, is unfit for the fabulous ornameats of poetry: The plan of Milton's work being altogether 
theological, his ſupernatural b-ings form not the machinery, but are the principal actors in the 
poem. The introduction of allegory, after the manner of Voltaire, is liable to many objeQions ; 
and though a mere hiſtorical epic poem like * Leonidas,” may have its beauties, it will always be 
inferior to the force and pathetic words of tragedy, and muſt reſign to that ſpecies of poetry the 
precedency which the former compoſition has always challenged _— the ee of human 
genius. 

The fable of the Epigoniad is this : The poet ſuppoſes, that Caſſandra, chi 3 of Alcander 
king of Pelignium in Italy, was purſued by the love of Echetus, a barbarous tyrant in the neigh» 
bourhood ; and as her father rejected his addreſſes, he drew on himſelf the reſentment of the ty+ 
rant, who made war upon him, and forced him to retire into Etolia, where Diomed gave him pro- 


tection. This hero falls himſelf in love with Caſſandra, aud is ſo fortunate as to make equal im- 


preſſions on her heart; but, before the completion of his marrriage, he is called to the ſiege of 
Thebes, and deaves, as he ſuppoſes, Caſſandra in Etolia with her father. But Caſſandra, anxious for 


her lover's ſafety, and unwilling to part from the object of her affections, had ſecretly put on @ 
man's habit, had attended him in the camp, ahd had fought by his fide in all his battles. | The 


poem opens with the appearance ef the Epigani before the walls of Thebes, reſolute to ſignalize 
their own names, and to redeem the Ai glory, by its reduction. The gods, aſſembled on 
the hundred heads of high O ympus, view from afar Thebes doomed to periſh, by the Argives, and 
principaily, by the hands of //iomed. Juno and Pallas, favourable to the Argives, ſeek the ruin of 


Thebes Venus, in order to fruſtrate the de fign of both Juno and Pallas, deliberates concerning the . 


proper method of raiſing the ſiege The fitteſt expedient ſeems to be the exciting in Diomed a 
jealouty of Caſſandra, and perſuading him, that her affe&ions were ſecretly engaged to Echetus, and 
that the tyrant had invaded Etolia in purſuit of his miſtreſs. Zelotype, a Paphian re ws 
from Cupid and Alecto, offers her ler vices, for this end, to the goddeſs. 


G--ddeſs theſe ſhafts ſhall compaſs what you aim, | N 


My mother dipt their points in Stygian flame; | 

Where'er my father's darts their way have found, . 
Mine fellow deep, and poiſon all the wound. f | 

By theſe, we lo n, with triumph, ſhall behold 

Pallas deceiv'd, and Juno's ſolf con troll d. 


Her perſon and flight are painted | in the moſt characteriſtie bebllimencs and — colouty 
that poctry affurds, | | 
Firſt to » her feet the winged ſhoes he binds, | 
Which tread the air and mount the rapid winds; * es i 
. Aloft they bear her-tbrough th? ethereal plain, Re, 
Above the ſolid earth and liquid main e 


| THE LIFE OF WILK!E, 
7 --., + _ - Her arrows next ſhe takes, of pointed ſteel, 


n 
For ſight too (mall, but terrible to feel. 4 e 
A figur d zone, myſterially deſign'd, ; g AY 
. Around her waiſt her yellow robe confin'd; * ; 


= ele There dark Suſpicion lurk'd, of ſable hue, . 
; | There haſty Rage, her deadly dagger drew; 
3 . d Pale Envy inly pin'd, and by her fide 
—_ | 8 Stood Frenzy raging with his arms unty'd.. 
Affronted Pride, with thirſt of vengeance buri'd, 
And Love's exceſs to deepeſt hatred turn'd. 
The virgin laſt. around her ſhoulders flung 
The bow. and by her ſide the quiver hung : 
Then, ſpringing up, her airy courſe ſhe bends 
For Thebes; and lightly o'er the tents deſcends, „ 
The ſon of Tydeus midſt his bands ſhe found 
8 In arms complete, repoſing on the ee 
And as he flept, the hero thus addreſ. d | 
Her form to fancy's waking eye expreſs, 


try, calls an aſſembly of the confederated kings, and propoſes to raiſe the ſiege of Thebes, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of the . enterpriſe and dangers which ſurround the army. The kings 
debate concerning the propoſal ; and here appears a great diverſity of characters and ſentiments, 
ſuitable to each. Thecus, the general, breaks out into a paſſion at the propoſal; but is paciſied by 


Ulyſſes, who informs the princes, that the Thebans are -preparing to march out in order to attack 
them, and that it is vain to deliberate any longer concerning the continuance of the war. The 
kings reſolve to proſecute the war, and Diomed, though ſtung with love, and jealouſy of Echetus, yields 


of Homer, a battle commences before the walls of Thebes; and the Theban troops, led on by the 

bh brave Leopbron, the ſon of Creen the king, repulſe the enemy. Palla: deſcends to the aid of the 
| Argives, in the form of Homo leon, Diomed's charioteer being flain. Caſſandra, ſtill concealed 
_ ' under the arms and dreſs of a ſoldier, preſenting herſelf to Diomed, offers to take that office upon 
Herſelf. Diomed declines the offer. Pallas herſelf aſſumes the reins, and conducts Diomed i in the 

* fight. . He kills Zeopbron. Every thing gives way to this chief, guided by the wiſdom, and forti- 

| fied by the arms of the immortal goddeſs of Prudence and Wiſdom : But Mercury, at the com- 
mand of Fupiter, gives order to Phebus to laſh his ſteeds, and to conclude the day, leſt the rapid 
ſucceſs of Diomed ſhould. precipitate the fall of Thebes before the time fixed by Fate. The darknefs 

of the night interrupts the fight, and Diomed is ſtripped by Mercury of his divine armour. This 
battle is full of the ſpirit of Homer. And now the Theban princes, according te ancient cuſtom, 

Kt in council in the gate; the king oppreſſed with public. cares, and with private grief for the 
death of his ſon Zeophron, propoſes to ſue for a truce of ſeven days, that they might grace the 
dead with funeral obſequies. The prieſt of Apollo, accompanied by Clytophon, repairs to the Argive 
tents, to aſk a truce; and here follows a long, but very intereſting epiſode, that enchants the 
reader with the wildneſs of Salvator Roſa, and aſtoniſhes him with the terrors of Sophocles. 
'This epiſode is intended as an experiment in that kind of fiction which diſtinguiſhes the Odyſ- 

> ſey. The Thebon heralds are conducted, with ſafety, to the royal tent, where the Argive princes 
receive them with marks of kindneſs. After a ſplendid repaſt, Ciytophon, with great art, ad- 
dreſſes the Pylian chief Nefor, reminds him that he was flis gueſt (a circumſtance which formed 
a ſtrong. band of friendſhip, as it does ſtill among barbarous nations) when he fled from the deſert 
ſhores of Trinacria : Having gained the favour and the attention of Nefor, he relates the wonderful 
* of his life. Ciytapbon was the youngeſt ſon of Orſilochus, king of e 1 


— . by the inſtigations of jealouſy, and eager to defend his miſtreſs and his coun- 


Neflor. Idomeneus riſes, and reproaches Diomed for his diſhonourable counſel ; and, among other to- 
Pics, upbraids him with his degeneracy from his father's bravery. The debate is cloſed by 


to their voice. The nations and tribes that oppoſed the Argives, being deſcribed im the manner 
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His youngeſt hope I was, and ſcarce had ſeen _ -- CT 
"The tenth returning ſummer clothe the green, - _ | 
* When pirates ſnatch' 41 me : from my native land, &c. 


He das how he arrived at Toinecrls, e a the Wen 700 b that lawleſs. crew 
periſhed by the inhuman hands of a Cyclops. In this deſert iſland he remained for-ten yearss 4 
His ſolitary-life, his terror of the Cyclops, his eſcape from the domain and from the threats of that 
monſter, who diſcovered him in bis flight, form a wild and romantic tale, which affords a ſatis- > OG 
faction of a pleaſing though melancholy nature. The Argive chiefs, won by the eloquence of Neflor, 
agree to the truce. Diomed alone remonitrates, and retires ſullenly to his tent. The poet, in imi- 
tation of Homer, deſcribes the funeral obſequies and various games in honour of the dead. The 5 
games he has choſen are different from thoſe which. are to be found among the ancients, and the 
incidents are new and curious. He meditates a deſign to attack the unarmed Thebans, confiding . 
in the truce, and buſied in burying their dead. His friend, and the guardian of his youth, 
Deipbobus, diſſuades him from ſuch enormous injuſtice, and expoſtulates on this ſubject, with a free- , 
dom which provokes the fiery temper of Diomed to lift his hand againſt his friend, and to put _ 
him to death. This incident, which is apt to ſurpriſe us, ſeems to have been copied by the poet 
ac- from that circumſtarice in the life of Alexander, where the heroic conqueror, moved by a ſudden 
paſſion, ſt:bs Clytus, his ancient friend, by whom his life had been formerly ſaved in battle. The 


nge 
ats, repentance of Diomed is equal to that of Alexander. No ſooner had he ſtruck the fatal blow than 

by his eyes are opened ; he is ſenſible of his guilt and ſhame; he refuſes all conſolation ; abſtains even 

"RY from food, and ſhuts himſelf up alone in his tent. His followers, ſtruck with horror at the violence _ 

by of his paſſion, keep at a diſtance from him. A tumult enſues, which is quelled by the eloquence of 
ls | Ulyſ:s. While Diomed, abandoned by all, lay outſtretched. 'n the duſt, reſigned zo melancholy, re- 
he morſe, and deſpair, Coſſandra enters bis tent with a potion, which ſhe had prepared for him. The 
ds virgin endeavours, by an artful tale, to ſhun diſcovery, and to conceal her love. While ſhe ſtands. | 
* before him alone, her timidity and paſſion betray her ſex; and Diemed immediately perceives her 
he to be Caſſar dra. As his repentance fer the murder of Deipbobus was now the ruling paſſion in his 
8 mind, he is not moved by tenderneſs for Caſſandra; on the contrary, he hats hay as the 1 
led however innocent, of the murder of his friend, and of his on guilt, 
82 2 | Thoſe eyes | ſee, whoſe ſoſt enchantment ſtole 15 - a i 5 
the ; My peace, and ftirr'd a tempeſt in my foul; ; | 
tie ; By their mild light, in innocence array'd, * = * e 
m. To guilty madneſs was my heart betray' d. L | 

4 Deiphobus is dead: his mournful ghoſt e 7 
Pl | Lamenting, wanders on the Stygian coaſt ; gs 
cfs And blames my wrath. Oh! that the fun which gave. * 
his ak Light to thy birth, had fer upon thy grave: | $16 1 
_ | And he had bv'd ! now lifeleſs on the plain, e N 
* A corſe he lies, and number d with the ſlain. INE? Ds Z 
the Overwhelmed with grief at the treatment ſhe received, Caſſandra repairs to a rural temple, ſacred ſacred oY i 
ive to Ceres, whoſe protection ſhe implores, proftrate on the ground, and bathed in a flood of tears. 2 
he At this inſtant, Zelotype deſcended from Venus, but her counſels were overthrown by Pallas, dix. 3 
es. guiſed in the ſhape of Amyclea,' Caſſandra's mother. Ceaſſandra's addreſs to Amyclea* will mou 1 
yl- loſe, by a compariſon, with the addreſs of Anchiſes to Eneas in the Elyſian fields. She re- 
ces ſolves to return to her father's houſe, and had begun to put her defign in execution, when the 
de fell into the hands af the Thebans. The fierce chiefs decree, that ſhe ſhall fall a lacrifice to the. 
ed ghoſts of Leopbron and Andremon. This ſtern purpoſe is oppoled by Phericles, who- inſiſts upon the 
ert faith of treaties. A diſpute ariſes on the ſubject; ſome of the princes inſiſt on the death of Caſſan- | 
ful dra, others declare themſelves ready to protect her life, at the riſk of their own, © And this diſcord 


had raged in civil blood, had not Clytephen appealed the tumult, by propoſing to praQiiſe on th. ' 
CT ROME As. 
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pa ions of Diomed. by 'means of ſo dear a pledge of his love, and to engage him to withdews his 
forces from the walls of Thebes. Diemed, his rage ſubſiding into grief, inquires at every lcader 
for Caſſandra, and is ſtung with compuRion ſor his barbareus uſage of that lovely, affectionate, 
and patient maid. Whilſt his mind is thus ſoftened, an herald appears from the gates of 'Th&er, 
relates the fate of Caſſundra, and delivers the king's meſſage, threatening to put her to death if 
Diemed would not agree to a ſeparate truce with Thebes, This propoſal raifes in the mind of Diomed 
oppoſite contending paſſions: Agreeably to the furious character of that chief, the poet ſuppoſes 
that, his predominant paſſion for revenge iz firſt excited. He rages and vows vengeance, if the 
Thebans ſhould dare to violate the captive. An embroidered ſcarf, a prefert from Cafſundra, 
briags her full into the view of Diomed, with all her charms, His rage is ſufpended, and he 
. religns his mind to love, to grief, and tender fear. He propoſes a truce of twenty days, which 


the Thebans accept. In the mean time, Dienice: returns, who had been ſent to the wildernefs of | 


Eta to recal Hercules for the protection of his native city. He relates the death of Hercules, 
and the excruciating pains of the envenomed robe, which had been ſent him by the hands of the 
jealous Dejanira. He relates alfo the fate of Cl-on, fon of the king of Thebes, flain by Philoftttes 
for an attempt to ſteal away the arms of his friend Hercules, now enrolled among the gods This 
Epiſode i is an attempt towards heroic tragedy, in the manner of Sophocles, and breathes all the hore 
Fors, and vehemence and atrocity of that great poet. If the ſublimity of his imagination, and the 
energy of his ſtyle appear any where conſpicuous, it i5 in this ep:ſode, which we ſhall not ſeruple to 
compare with any poctry in the Evglifh language. woe can be more pathetic than the com- 
5 7225 of 0 when the poiſon of the envenomed robe begins firſt to Prey upon him. 


© cool my boiling blood, ye din that blow 
From mountains Joaced with eternal ſnow, 
And crack the icy cliff-: in vain! in vain! 
; Your rigour cannot quench my raging pain! 
For round this heart the furies wave their brands, 
Aud wring my enttails with their burning hands. 


' The virtue of Hereules, futaiving him under the weight of inſernal pain, is deſcribed in a manner 
not nnworthy of the ſupreme grandeur of the ſubject; and is a ſpeQacle, if we may be allowed, with 
Wilkie, to adopt the ſentiments and the ſtyle cf the ancients, we would fay even the immortal gods 
would regard with compiacency and approbation. 

The Theban king, enraged by the death of his ſons, even to duets deſpair, and hatred of the 
gods, inſtigates his martial powers to attack the Argives, ſecure in the truce, and employed in bu- 
rying the dead. The A, gives, encouraged by Pallas, in the form of Mentor, rally their forces and 
reſiſt the Thebaus with bravery, but without ſucceſs. The gi bands give way, and would 
have periſhed by the hands of an enraged victorious enemy, had not Pallas diſpatched Ulyſſes to ſo- 
* licit the aid of Diamed. The ſpeech of Ulyſſes, i in which the character of the ſpeaker is well ſup- 

rted, bad its full influence on the mind of a generous warrior, ambitious of glory, and quickly 
E. to the ſtings of reproach. He conſeſſes his paſſion ſor the captive Caſſandra; whom he de. 
ſcribes with all the exaggerations of love. Ulyſſes, having now learned the cauſe of Diomed's inacti- 
vity, addreſſes himſelf to him with ſucceſs He ſhows, that no faith was to be expected from the 
perfidious 'Thehans, and that the ſafety of Caſſandra might be obtained by force, but was not- to 
be hoped for from a regard to juſtice. Moved by this reaſoning, Diomed takes the field. The 
Thebans are forced to retreat, and the ruthleſs Creon diſpatches an aſſaſſin to murder Caſſandra. 
Here opens a ſcene truly affeQing. The queen of Thebes and her maids ſat lamenting with the 
fair captive, talking to her in the language of complacency and tenderneſs, aſfuring her that her 
innoeence, her ſex, would protect her, and that nine ſhort days would reſtore her freedom: But 
© dra, prepated' to meet her fate, by a dream, arms herſelf with magnanimous reſolution, and, 
when'the murderer approached, wich the ſword bared ſor exccution, in the midſt of her weeping 
* ſhe alone appeared erect and widaunted. - 
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Ne For the blow prepar d. t ein, 
10 With both A hens her ſhining neck ſhe ard, oh rented 
And round her head a purple garment roll'd, 3 „„ 
With leaves af ſilver mark d, and flowing gold. e 
Rais'd for the ſtroke, the glittering faulchion hung, e 
And ſwiſt deſcending, bore the head along. 12574 . F 
A tide of gore, diffus d in pur ple ſtreams, e r eee 
Daſhes the wall, and o'er the pavement ſwim e. 
Prone to the ground, the headleſs trunk teclines 


And life, bes long convulfive throbs, reſigus. n 


— : A 4 1 — * 


un the mean time, Diomed adviſes the Argive chiefs to take Thebes by aſſault. e * | 
ſo raſh a deſign; ard, in the midſt of this. diſpute, Creon diſplays, on the point of a ſpear, the heat 


of Caſſandra. Diomed leads on his powers to the aſſau!t. of Thebes, while the other Ztgive: bands, 
in favour of his atrempt, diſtract the ſoe by mock approaches. The Yity-is taken. The queen, 
made captive, implores the-mercy cf. Diomed.. Ulyſſes adviſes him to offer; her up a vim to the 


manes of Caſſandra. The generous hero rejects the barbarous counſel; ll the pow * 5 
with the death of Cron. 


lt is a manifeſt advantage in the Boigoniad, that the ſcenes i it deſcribes lie within 2very. e 


ſpace of time; that events follow events in rapid ſucceſſion: and that, on the whole, it maintains : 
the cloſeſt and moſt perfect unity of time, place, and adtion. The moral is no other than what.js 


the moral of many tragedies, the fatal effects of love. But the poet has found me artfully to 
extend the moral to paſſion in general: For Diomed, in a kind of peroration to the whole of 2885 


bad Hs Kenda the n of paſſion, ever deaf to reaſon and cool — 


: _ While I, unhappy, by its dictates ſway'd, 
My guardian murder” d, and the hoſt betray 'd. 


The fable 3 is evidently ipgeniontly artificial; but the execution is better than the F_ the poe- | 


try ſuperior to the fable, and the colouring of the particular parts more excellent than the general 


plan of the whole. Of the four great epic poems which have been the admiration of mankind, the 
© Nia,” Enid,” « Jervſalem,” and © Paradiſe Loſt,” the = Jeruſslem” aſone-would make z to- 
lerable novel, if reduced to proje, and related without that ſplendour of verſification and imagery 


by which it is ſupported ; yet, iv the opinion of many great judges, the Jerufalem** is the leaſt 
perfe& of theſe productions, chiefly becauſe it has leaſt nature and fimplicity in the ſentiments, and 
is mcft liable to the objection of affectation and conceit. The ſtory of a poem, whatever may Be 
imagined, is the leait' eſſential part of it; the force of the verſification, the vivacity of the images, 
the juſtneſs of the defcriptions, the tore play of the paſſions, are the chief circumſtances which 


ſtinguiſh the great poet from the proſaic noveliſt; and we will venture to afficm, that all theſe ad. . 
vantages, eſpecially the three ſormer, are to be found in an eminent degree in the E Wil- - / 


kie, inſpired with the true genius of Greece, and ſmir'with the moſt profound veneration for Ho- 
mer, diſdains all frivolous ornaments ; and, relying entirely on his ſublime imayination and his ner- 
vous and harmonious expreſſion, has ventured to preſent to his reader the naked beautics of nature, 
and challenges, for his partizans, all the admirers of genuine antiquity. * ©” 


There is one circumſtance in which Wilkie has carried his boldneſs of copying anti iquity beyonil * 
the practice of many, even judicious moderns. He has drawn his perſonages, not only with all the 


ſimplicity of the Grecian heroes, but allo with ſome degree of their roughneſs, and even of their fs. 
rocity. This is a circumſtance which a mere modern is apt to find fault with in Homer; and which, 


perhaps, he will not eaſily excuſe in his imitator. It is certain that the ideas of manners are muck 
changed fince the age of Homer, and though the * Hiadꝰ was always, among the ancients; tonceiy. 
ed to be a panegyric on the Greeks, yet the reader is now almoſt always on the fide of the Projant, 
and is much more intereſted for the humane and foft manners of Priam, Hector, Andromache, | 
don, ZEncas, def even of Faris apt en: than for — — | 
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1 TE LIE OF WILKIE. 
wn and the other Grecian heroes. Senſible of this inconvenience, penelon, in his ® Te- 
lemaque,” has ſoftened extremely the harſh manners of the heroic ages, and has contented himſelf 
with retaining that amiable. ſimplicity by which theſe ages were diſtinguiſhed. If the reader be 
diſpleaſed that the Britiſh poet has not followed the example of the French writer, he muſt at leaſt 
allow, that be has drawn a more exact and faithfol copy * antiquity, and has made fewer ſacrifices 
of truth to ornament. 

The characters of the — are moſtly the ſame with thoſe of the * luad. Diomed, a 
Menelaus, Ulyſſes, Neſtor, Idomeneus, Merion, and even Ther/ites, all appear in different parts of the poem, 
_ ard, in general, act parts ſuitable to the characters drawn of them by Homer. The epiſodes are art- 
fully inſerted, intereſting and natural. The language is ſimple and artleſs in narration ; but in de- 


ſeription, often bold, figurative and ſublime. The images are taken from rural life, or the great 


and beautiful objects of nature. There is a littleneſs in the moſt ingenious arts. Nature only cor- 
reſponds to the elevated tone of the epic poet: The ſimiles are perhaps too frequent. This fre- 
-quency Wilkie would doubtleſs have defended by the example of Homer; but Homer himſelf 
"ſeems to offend in this particular. The numbers are elaborately correct, delicately poliſhed, and 
exquiſitely harmonious. Pope ſeems fo have been his model for verſification, and he has borrow. 
ed many lines and expreſſions from him. But he is not a ſervile imitator. He has judiciouſly 


diverſified the uniformity of Pope, by adopting the variety of pauſe, accent, eadence, and diction, fo 


" eminently conſpicuous in Dryden, and ſo. abſolutely eſſential to the harmony of true poetry. 
An ingenious foreigner, whoſe wind ſeems far ſupcrior to bigotry and natiogal prejudice, in his 

* Eſſay on the Revolutions of Literature, has mentioned the Epigoniad in terms of high reſpect, 
and accounted for the ſewneſs of its readers, not from any fault in the poem, but from the circum. 
ſtance that the Engliſh are acquainted with Homer, not only in the original, but by means of the 
celebrated tranſlation of Pope, 

The Epigeniad of Wilkie,” ſays Profeſſor Denina, * be would have bake a moſt admirable poem, 
had it been written 2000 years ago But as Homer is now. ſo well known in England, we cannot 

de ſurpriſed that Wilkie bas, not a greater number of readers. We ltalians, at preſent, negle& the 
| Avarchide di Lingi Almanni, which, like the Epigeniad, is too cloſe an imitation of the © lliad.” - 
There are others, no doubt, beſides Profeſſor Denina, who, while they will not heſitate to allow 
no ſmall ſhare of merit to this poet, will yet be ready to conſider his poem as too cloſe an imitation 
of Homer, and think that he bas been unfortunate in the choice of his ſubject. 
1 | Wilkie, aware of theſe objeQtions, has endeavoured to obviate them in his Preface, which has 
been univerſally admired, and than which there has not appeared a piece of juſter or more manly 
criticiſm ſince the times of Ariſtotle and Horace. He juſtifies himſelf, at great length, in having 
formed his poem upon hiſtorical circumſtances already known, and introduced characters with 
which the reader is before acquainted, and alſo ſhows the neceſſity he was under of taking many of 
the hiſtorical circumſtances from the ancient poets; for tradition, the proper foundation of epic 
, is only to be found in their writings, and, therefore, muſt be uſed like a common ſtock, and 
not conſidered as the property of individuals. 
20 Tradition,” ſays the Preface, © is the beſt ground on which a fable can be built, not wks be. 
cauſe it gives the appearance of reality to things that are merely fictitious, but likewiſe becauſe it 
ſupplies a poet with the moſt proper materials for his invention, to work upon.” 
We might have expected, from this remark, that he had not only taken tradition as the ground 
of his fable, but employed it alſo to guide him through the narration : But we find that he has not 
only forſook, but contradicted it on ſeveral occaſions. 

Euſtathius, in his Commentary upon the fourth book of the « Iliad,“ gives us a liſt of the nine 
warriors who were called the Epigoni, moſt of whom Wilkie never mentions in the Epigoniad, but 
inſtead of them, introduces, not the deſcendants of thoſe unfortunate heroes who fell before Thebes 
in a former expedition, but ſeveral of their contemporaries; as Theſeus and Nefter, who had no 
motives of revenge to prompt their * Th/zuc, in particular, was not there, for we 
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Te. Sad in the © Suppliants“ of Euripides, that Theſeur went upon 3 * * ta m, 
mſelf to procure funeral honours for the ſeven fathers of the Epigeni, who lay unburied before the walls, 
r be of that city; and, at the end of the ſame tragedy, we are told, that the capture of the city was. 
leaſt reſerved for the £þigoni alone. Wilkie alſo. gives Theſeus the conduct vf the war, in contradifion, | 
fices to Diadorus Siculus, who affirms, that by the advice of the oracle of Apollo, Alemæon was couſti· 
tuted generaliſſimo: He likewiſe makes Creon king of Thebes, but Creon had been dead four years, 
before; and Euſtathius poſitively ſays, that Laodamas was, at that time, their king. Contrary to all 


non, 
dem, order of time, 'Agamemnon and Menelaus are introduced as principal characters, an anachroniſm 
art- which he endeavours to excuſe, by alleging that it was a fact of little conſequence, and that he 


de- did not therefore chooſe to deprive himſelf of two illuſtrious names. Inſtead of Sthenelus, who 

great is ſaid to have accompanied Dijemed in this expedition, he has ſubſtituted © Ulyſſes, a firt-rate hero, in 
cor- the place of a ſecond - rate one, and a name which every body is nn, with, in the place Wa one 

free little known.” 

nſelf But thongh Wilkie's diſagreement with Homer-in point of fact, is not more remarkable than 
and his diſregard of the traditions of the ancients, we muſt acknowledge, that, in giving up the con- 

duct of his poem to an invention fruitful of incidents, he has given us a regular heroic ſtory,” 


row. 
uſly well connected in its parts, adorned with characters which ſtrengly attach the reader, and make 
him take part in the dangers they encounter, embelliſhed by mythological fictions, which gratify” 


and fill the imagination, and abounding in intgrefting ſituations, which awaken the feelings of hu- 

1 his manity. He is ſome times awful and auguſt; often tender and pathetic; and eee nn, 

dect, achievements with the gentle and pleaſing ſcenes of love, friendſhip, and affection. 

um- There i is nothing more wonderful, in this admirable poem, than the intimate acquaintance it diſ- 
the plays, not only with human nature, but with the turn and manner of thinking of the ancients, their 


hiſtory, opinions, manners, and cuſtoms. There are few books that contain more ancient learning 5 


em, than the Epigoniad. To the reader, acquainted with remote antiquity, it yields high entertainment; 
nnot and we are ſo far from thinking, that an acquaintance with Homer hinders men from reading this 
the poem, that we are of opinion it is chiefly by ſuch as are converſant in the writings of that poet, - 
; that the Epigeniad is, or will be read. And as the manners therein deſcribed are not founded on any 
low circumitaiices that are temporary and fugacious, but ariſe from the original frame and conſtitution 


tion of human nature, and are conſequently the ſame in all nations aud periods of the world; - it is pro- Y 
bable, if the Engliſh language ſhall not undergo very material and ſudden changes, that the epic 


bas poem of Wilkie will be read and admired, when others, that are in greater . in the preſent 
anly day, ſhall be over looked and forgotten. 


ring In the Epigoniad, Wilkie has, in general, followed ſucceſsfully the footſteps of Homer. In the ; 


with Dream anncxed to that poem, he has choſen Spenſer for his model, and ventured to engage in © 
y of rivalſnip with the great father of allegorical poetry. In this ſmall poem, in which the manner of 
Spenſer is finely imitated, the poet ſuppoſes himſelf to be introduced to Homer, who cenſures 
his poem in ſome particulars, and excuſes it in others. It is, indeed, a ſpecies of apology for the 
Epigoniad, written in a very lively and elegant manner. It ma be compared to a well-poliſhed 
be. gem of the pureſt water, and cut into the moſt beautiful form. He apologiſes for ſo cloſely imi . 
tating, and even borrowivg from Homer. He alleges, that Plato and Virgil did ſo before bini. His 
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7 Praiſe of Hgod and Theocritus is ſuch as might he expected from an agriculturiſt and a poet, Thoſe 

1 who would judge of Wilkie's talents for poetry, without peruſing his larger work, may ſatisfy their 

950 curioſity by running over this ſhort puem They will ſee the ſame force ef imagination and har. 
mony of numbers, which diſtinguiſh his longer performance, and may thence, with ſmall . | 

ine ion, receive a favourable impreſſion cf his genius. 1 8 . 

nag His Fables diſcover an ingenious and acute turn of mind, and a thorough acquaintance with the 

1 ature and ways of men ; but they are pot recommended by any great degree of poignancy or poe- 


1 ſpirit. nn, is, indeed, the greateſt 98 of fable ; Ms in the Tote of Win, - 


— 


B or wirktz. 
i | wit ſuch an exceſs of ſimplicity, that 
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PREFACE. 


As there is no claſs of writers more freely cen- 
ſured than poets, and that by judges of all forts, 
competent and incompetent : I ſhall attempt to 
anſwer ſome objections that may be made to the 
following performance, by perſons not ſufficiently 
acquainted with epic poetry, and the rules upon 
which it ought to be formed, 

The beauties of the piece, if it has any, ſhall 
be left to be diſcovered by the reader for himſelf. 
This is his undoubted privilege; and I have no in- 
tention to break in upon it: neither would it be of 
any advantage to do ſo; for poetical beauties, if 
they are real, will make themſelves obſerved, and 
have their full effect without a comment. 

Some will object to the choice of the ſubject, 
that it is taken from the hiſtory of an age and na- 
tion, the particular manners of which are not now 
well known, and therefore incapable of being juſtly 
repreſented by any modern author. This objection 
will appear to be of little conſequence, when we 


conſider that the fact upon which it proceeds is ſo 


far from being ſtrictly true, that there are none 
who have any tolerable ſhare of claflical learning, 
that are not better acquainted with the manners 
and cuſtoms of the heroic ages, than with thoſe of 
their own rountry, at the diſtance of a few cen- 
turies. Neither is this knowledge of ancient man- 
ners confined to the learned; the vulgar them- 
ſelves, from the books of Moſes, and other ac- 
counts of the firſt periods of the Jewiſh ſtate, are 
ſufficiently inſtructed in the cuſtoms of the earlieſt 
times, to be able to reliſh any work where theſe 
are juſtly repreſented. With what favour, for in- 
ſtance, has Mr. Pope's tranſlation of the Ihad 
been received by perſons of all conditions ? and 
how much is it commonly preferred to the Faery 
Queen, a poem formed upon manners of a much 

ore modern caſt. But ſuppoſing the fact vpon 
which the objection. proceeds to be true, and that 
the cuſtoms and manners peculiar to the times 
Irom which the ſubject of the poem is taken, are 
ot now well underſtood, I do not apprehend, 
hat, even with this confeſſion, the objection a- 

ounts to any thing conſiderable ; for manners 
re to be diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, univerſal 
and particular. Univerſal manners, are thoſe 
hich ariſe from the original form and conſtitu- 
ion of the human nature, and which conſequent- 
J are the ſame in all nations and periods of the 
* 28 manners, on the other hand, 

91. 


conſiſt of ſuch cuſtoms and modes of behaviour, as 
proceed from the influence of partial cauſes, and 
that ſhift and vary as thoſe cauſes do u 
they depend. To make myſelf un by an 
example ; it is agreeable. to common or univerſal 
manners, to be angry and reſent an injury; but 
particular manners, in ordinary caſes, determine 
the methods of revenge, For great offences, an 
Italian poiſons his enemy ; a Spaniard ftabs him. 
over the ſhoulder; and a Fren ſeeks ſatiſ- 
faction in due]. From this example, it will be 


eaſy to ſce that particular manners ought to ap- 
, trage 


pear but very little, either in epic poe 
dy, or any other of the higher kinds of poetical 
compoſition ; for they are vulgar, and depend up- 
on cuſtom ; but great paſſions and high charac- 


ters reje& ordinary forms; and therefore muſt, 


upon every occaſion, break through all the com- 
mon modes both of ſpeech and behaviour. Though 
ancient manners, therefore, were nor ſo preciſely 
known as they are, I ſhould imagine, that a ſtory 
taken from the accounts which we have of the 
heroic ages, might very well ſerve for the ſubject 
of an epzc poem, and have all the advantges ne- 
ceſſary in reſpect of that ſpecies of compoſition. 

It may likewiſe be alleged, that 1 have done 
wrong in chooſing for my ſubje& a piece of hiſto- 
ry which has no connection with preſent affairs z 
and that, if I had done otherwiſe my work would 
have been more intereſting and uſeful. 

This objection, ſeemingly a very material one, 
admits, notwithſtanding, of an eaſy anſwer, viz. 
that ſubjects for epic poetry ought always to be 
taken from periods too early to fall within the 
reach of true hiſtory, And, if this rule is ſhown 
to be eſſential, which 1 ſhall attempt to do in what 


follows, it will be found to be impoſſible that any 


ſubje& proper for that kind of writing ſhould haye 
a connection with preſent affairs, The proper 
buſineſs of epic poetry, is to extend our — of 
human perfection, or, as the critics expreſs it, to 
excite admiration. In order to do this in any to- 
lerable degree, characters muſt be magnified, and 
accommodated rather to our notions of heroic 
greatneſs, than to the real ſtate of human nature. 


There appears a certain littleneſs in all men When 


truly known, which checks admiration, and con- 
fines it to very narrow limits; heroes, themſelves, 
though poſſeſſed of the greateſt qualities, are, in 


| moſt circumſtances of their condition, ſo much up- 
| ; A 


which 


1 


on a level with the ordinary run of mankind, that 
ſuch as have an opportunity of being intimately 
acquainted with them, do not admire them at the 


- * ſame rate that others do, who view them only at 


a diſtance. The common conditions of humanity 
leſſen every man; and there are many little cir- 
cumſtances inſeparably connected with cur ſtate 
of being which we cannot eafily reconcile with 
our idea of Epaminondas, Plato, Scipio, or Cæſar. 
From all this it plainly appears, that admiration 
claims for its object Hasen ſuperior to mere 
humanity; and therefore ſuch poems as have it 
for their end to excite admiration, ought to cele- 
brate thoſe perſons only that never have been 
treated of by regular hiſtorians. For hiftory gives 
to all things their juſt and natural dimenfions ; 
and, if it ſhould interfere with poetical fiction, 
would effectually confute thoſe beautiful legends 
which are invented to raiſe our ideas of character 
aud action, above the ſtandard at which experi- 
ence has fixed them. E | 5 

Let it be obſerved, as a further confirmation of 
the maxim which I am eſtabliſhing, that there is. 
m our minds a principle which leads us to admire 
paſt times, eſpecially thoſe which are moi remote 
from our own. This prejudice is ſtrong in us; 


* 


and, without being directed or affiited by art, | 


forms in the mere vulgar of all countries, the moſt 
extravagant notions of the ſtature, ſtrength, and 
other heroic qualities of their remote anceſtors. 
Ibis prejudice, fo favourable. to poetical fiction, 
true hiſtory effectually deſtroys: and therefore 
- poets, that they may have the advantage of it, 
ought to celebrate thoſe perſons and events only 
that are of ſo great antiquity, as not to be remem- 
bered with any degree ot certainty and exactneiſs. 
But, inſtead of a thonſand arguments to this 
. purpole, let us only conſider the machinery which 
muſt be employed in an epic poem: how heaven 
and bell muſt both be put in motion, and brought 
into the action; how events altogether out of the 
common road of human affairs, and no ways coun- 
tenanced either by reaſun or by experience, muſt 
be offered to mens imaginations, ſo as to be ad- 
mitted for true. Let us cconfider all this, and it 
- will appear, that there is nothing which poets 
ought more carefully to avoid, than interfering 
with ſuch regular and well-vouched accounts of 


things as would effectually confute their fable, 


and make the meaneſt reader reject it with con- 
-tempt. This is a point of prudence which no poet 


has yet neglected with impunity. Lucan, accord- 


ing to his uſual rafine(s,” has taken, for the ſub- 
ject of an epic poem, one of the beſt known events 
which he conld have pitched upon in the whole 
ſeries of human affairs; and, in order to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf from a mere hiſtorian, is often under 
the neceſſity of farting from his ſuhject, and em- 
ploying the whole force of a very lively and fruit- 
ful invention in unncceflary deſcriptions and trit- 
ling digrefſions. This, befides other inconvenien- 
cies of greater importance, gives ſuch an appear- 
ance of labour and ſtraining to his whole perform- 
ance, as takes much from the merit of it, with all 
who have any notion of eaſe, majeſty, and ſimpli- 
city of writing. He, and all other poers who have 
Zallen into the ſame error, find. always this diſad- 
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vantage attending it, that the true and fictitious 
parts of their work refuſe to unite, and ſtanding ag 
it were at a diſtance, upon terms of mutual aver. 
fion, reproach each other with their peculiar de- 
fects. Fiction accuſes truth of narrowneſs and want 
of dignity ; and this again repreſents the other as 
vain and extravagant. Spenſer, who, in his Faery 
Queen, not only treats of matters within the ſphere 
of regular hiſtory, but deſcribes even the tranſac- 
tions of his own time, in order to avoid the incon- 
veniencies which he knew to be almolt inſepa- 
rable from ſuch an attempt, covers his ſtory with 
a veil of allegory, that few of his readers are able 
to penetrate. This ſtratagem leaves him at ful! li. 
berty in the exerciſe of his invention; but he 
pays, in my opinion, too dear for that privilege, 
by ſacrificing to it all the weight and authority 
which a mixture of received tradition and real 
geography would have given to his fable. Milton 
takes the ſubjects of both his great poems from 
true hiltory, yet does not ſucceed the worſe upon 
that account. But it is to be remembered, that 
his chief actors are not men, but divine and ange- 
lic beings ; and that it is the human nature only 
which ſuffers by a juſt repreſentation, and loſes in 
point of dignity, when truly known. Beſides, the 
hiſtorical circumſtances upon which he builds are 
ſo few, and of ſo extraordinary a nature, that they 
are eaſily accommodated to poetical fiction; and, 
therefore, inſtead of limiting him, and ſetting 
bounds to his invention, they ſerve only to coun- 
tenance, and give a degree of credibility to what. 
ever be pleaſes to feign- Shakſpeare may like- 
wile be quoted as an exception to the general rule, 

who takes the ſubjects of many of his pieces from 
| periods of the Engliſh hiftory not very remote, and, 
notwithſtanding, ſucceeds remarkably in exciting 
the heroic pafſion. That Shakſpeare makes us ad- 
| mire his heroes, is undeniable; and no man of com- 
mon ſenſe will ever pretend to affert, that real 
characters of great men, touched up and heighten. 
ed by a poetical fancy, will not very naturally ex- 
cite admiration, ' But there are different degrees 
of this paſſion, as well as of all others; and it i 
evident that the degree of it which Shakſpeare in- 
| te::ds to raiſe, is not equal to that which Homer 
a ms at, and the other writers of the epic tribe, 
We admire no character in Shakſpeare's works 
more than that of Henry V., but the idea which 
Homer gives us of Achilles, is ſtill more noble ard 
auguſt. The tragedian mixes ſo much of the or- 
dinary man in the character of his hero, tbat ve 
become too familiar with him to admire him in: 
high degree: for in thoſe very pieces in which be 
is repreſented as performing his moſt reniarkable 
| exploits, he is often found at his leiſure hour 
amuſing himſelf with a knot of humouriſts, pick 
pockets, and buffoons. I do not pretend to cet 
ture Shakſpeare for this conduct; becauſe it 5 
not the buſineſs of a tragedian to make us admire 
but to intereſt our other affections: and, to makt 
his heroes very much objects of admiration, woull 
poſſibly be one of the greateſt errors that en a, 

thor of that kind could fall into: for the princ- 

ple of compaſſion, to which tragedy is peculiar 

addrefled, ts incompatable with high admiration} 
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PREFACE, 


muſt r with evident ſymptoms of the weak- | 
_— —— to the reſt of the human kind. It 
is our own image in diſtreſs which afflicts us; and 
we never pity one under calamities, who is not 
weak enough to be moved by them. Homer upon 
this account, never attempts to excite pity, but 
from ſuch private and domeſtic diſtreſſes as ſhow 
his heroes in the light of ordinary men. Sopho- 
cles likewiſe, from a juſt N that the he- 
roic paſſion interferes with the proper ſpirit of 
tragedy, leſſens on purpoſe the great characters 
which he introduces, and ſtrips them of more than 
half their dignity. Though therefore Shakſpeare 
makes us admire his heroes as much as a tragedian 
ought to do, and even more in ſome inſtances 
than the rules of art would juſtify ; yet as the 
degree of admiration which he excites is leſs by 
far than that which epic poetry aims at, it may 
well be raiſed from ſubjeds that are ſtrictly hiſto- 
rical, though the higher degrees of that paſſion 
cannot. Were my judgment of ſufficient authori- 
ty in matters of criticiſm, I would have it under- 
ſtood as a rule, that the ſubjects of epic poetry 
ſhould be taken from tradition only : that trage- 
dy ſhould keep within the limits of true hiſtory ; 
and that comedy, without meddling ar all with 
hiſtorical facts, ſhould expoſe vice and folly in re- 
cent inſtances, and from living exampics. That, 
part of the rule which regards epic poetry, is ſuf- 
ficiently juſtified from what has been already ſaid; 
and concerning tragedy, I have likewiſe obſerved, 
that it -ought not to exalt its greateſt characters 
above the itandard of real life. From this it will 
follow that it may be ſtrictly hiſtorical without 
loſing any real advantage, and attaih its ful per- 
fection without the aſſiſtance of fable. I believe 
it will be eaſily allowed, that where truth and fic- 
tion are equally ſubſervient to the purpoſes of poe- 
try, the firſt ought always to be preferred; for 
true hiſtory carries a weight and autherity with 
it, which ſeldom attend ſtories that are merely 
ſictitious, and has many other advantages for in- 
tereſling our affections above the legends of re- 
mote antiquity. But as tragedy ſhould never go 
fo far back as the fabulous ages, neither ſhould it, 
in my opinion, approach too near to preſent times; 
for though it docs not aim at raiſing and gratify- 
ing the paſſion of admiration, yet it has a degtee 
of dignity to maintain, which it would endanger 
by treating of events too recent, and characters 
too particularly remembered. Comedy, on- the 
other hand, and indeed every fpecies of ſatire 
whatſoever, - ought to attack living characters 
only, and the vices and folly of preſent times. 
That imperfe&ion whick appears in every thing 
when viewed near, a circumſtance ſo unfavour- 
able to the genius of epic poetry and tragedy falls 
in preciſely with that of comedy, a kind of writing 
which has no dignity to ſupport, points always at 
what is ridiculous, and marks its objects with cha- 
racers of littleneſs and contempt. We naturally 
admire paſt times, and, reverence the dead; and 
conſequently are not ſo much diſpoſed to laugh at 
fools who have already finiſhed their parts, and 
retired, as at fools who are yet upon the ſtage. 


The ancient comedy of the Greeks, which pro- 


ceded upon this maxim, was certainly, upon that 


EO 2 31 7 -& 
account, the moſt. perſect ſpeeies of ſatire that, 
ever was invented. Homer, as he excceds all other, 
poets in merit, has likewiſe the advantage of them 
in point of good fortune; the condition of the age. 
in which he wrote gave him an opportunity of ce- 
lebrating in his poems, events, — though they. 
were in his days of no great, antiquity, and conſe- 
uently the more, intereſting,” yet had fallen, 
through the want of authentic records, into ſo. 
happy a degree of obſcurity, that he was at full 
liberty to f-1gn concerning them what he pleaſeds 
without. any danger of confutation. This is an 
advantage which ſucceeding poets could not h 
of; and therefore have found themſelves. under a, 
neceſſity, either of taking their ſuhjects from re- 
mote antiquity, as I have done, or (which in my. 
opinion is worſe) of attempting to mix fable with, 
hiſtory, which never can be done with ſucceſs... . 
The mythology in the following poem will pro- 
bably give offence to ſome readers, Who will think 
it indecent for a Chriſtian to write in ſuch a man- 
ner as to ſuppoſe the truth of a heathen religion. 


They will be of opinion, that it would have been 


better, either to have introduced no religious ſyſ- 
tem at all, or to have choſ-n ſuch a ſubject as would 
have admitted of the true ſyſtem. I ſhall endea» 
vour to anſwer this objection, by eſtabliſhing two: 
maxims directly oppoſite to what is * . in 
he preceding alternative, and ſhow not only that 
divine beings are neceſſary characters in an epic 
poem, but likewiſe that it is highly improper to 
introduce the true God into a work of that nature. 
if theſe two points are fully made out, the 
farce of the objection will be taken away. As to 
the firſt of them, let us again conſider the end 
which epic poetry propoſes to itſelf : it aims at 
exciting admiration, by ſetting before us images 
of whatever is great and noble in the human cha- 
racer : it is neceſſary for this purpoſe that a poet, 
ſhould give his heroes, not only all thoſe intrinſic 

ualities which make men admired, but that he 

ould magnify them _ likewiſe by a fſkilfel 
management of outward circumſtances. We do 
not form our notions eicher of perſons or things 
from their real qualities only; circumſtances of a 
foreign nature, and merely acceſſory, have 'as 
great an influence as theſe. in determining our 
approbation and diſlike. This obſervation ſhows 
the importance of mythology to epic poetry; fot 
nothing can render a perſon of greater conſe- 
quence in the eye of the world, than an opinion 
that the gods regard him with a pecuhar d:gree 
of attention, and are much intereſted in all that * 
relates to him. If people are once conſidered as 


the favourites of heaven, or inſtruments caofen 


for the accompliſhment of its important purpoſes; 


poets may tell of them what great things they 


pleaſe, without ſeeming to exaggerate, or fay 
any thing thar exceeds the bounds of probability, 
Homer was certainly of this opinion, When he 
aſcribed to his heroes, valour and other great 
qualities in ſo uimmoderate a degree: for, had the 

ods never interpoſed in any ol the events which 
— celebrates; had his chief actors been nowiſe 
connected with them, either in point of favour or 
conſanguinity, and repreſentec, at the ſame time, 
as performing the high e which he-aicribes 

a 1 | 


F THE WORK 
tds them inſtead of being applauded as the firſt of 
oets, he would have been cenſured as the moſt 

lſe and moſt ener eee -- mt fe b ar 
gument in favour of poetical mytholcgy, with an- 
— which might e from the advantage 
It is of in point of ornament, and a third from its 
uſe in allegory, has determincd almoſt all the 
writers who have followed the epic or heroic ſtyle, 
to allow it a place in their compoſitions ; ſuch of 
them as have taken their ſubject from Greek or 
Roman ſtory, have adopted the mythology of 
Homer; and the reſt, in celebrating more modern 
heroes, have, inſtead of that, made uſe of the 


true religion, corrupted by an unnatural mixture | 


of northern ſuperſtition and Grecian fable, From 
a practice therefore ſo univerſal, we may juſtly 
infer, that poets have looked _ mythology as 
a thing of great uſe in their compoſitions, and al- 
moſt eſſential to the art. 
It may be alleged, after all that has been ſaid, 
that, to bring gods into epic poctry, is inconvenient 
on many accounts; that it prevents a proper diſ- 
Play of character in the human actors, turnin 
them all into ſo many machines, to be moved an 
ided by the immediate impulſes of deity: that 
t breaks in upon the order of natural cauſes, and 
renders all art, either in plan or conduct of a 
work, ſuperfluous and unneceſſary. If what this 
objection ſuppoſes were true, and that the mix- 
ing of gods with men in the action of an epic 
em, neceſſarily turned the whole into N 
if it were an unavoidable conſequence of this me- 
thod, that the human actors ſhould be governed 
in all they do by divine impulſe determining them, 
without regard to their natural characters, and 
the probable motives which ought to influence 
them: in ſhort, if mythology could have no place 
in a poem, but at the expence of manners, order, 
connection, and every other thing that can render 
à work either beautiful or inſtructive, it would be 
an argument againſt it of ſuch weight, as nothing 
alleged in its tavour would be able to counter- 
balance. But the objection is by no means well 
founded ; for, though there may be an indiſcreet 
— of mythology, productive of all thoſe 
Ill effects which have been mentioned; yet it is 
obvious, both from reaſon and experience, that 
mythology may be managed in ſuch a manner as 
to be attended with none of them. And this will 
appear from a very obvious example : 'the greateſt 
part of mankind, in every age, have believed that 
s and ſuperior beings govern and direct the 
courſe of human affairs. Many individuals, and 
even whole nations, have thought that all the 
aCtions and events of our lives are predetermined 
by an overruling power, and that we ſuffer the 
controul of an irreſtible neceſſity in all we do: yet 
this opinion never changes the moral feelings of 
ſuch as entertain it, and their judgment of cha- 
racters and actions; they love and hate, approve, 
and diſapprove, admire and deſpiſe, in the ſame 
manner as others do who believe that men are ab- 
ſolutely free, and that their final determinations 
proceed only from themſelves. But when it is 
underſtood, that people act without conſciouſneſs, 
or that the organs of their bodies are not under 
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ſome other being without their cenſent : in ſhor, 
when mere phyſical neceſſity is ſubſtituted in 
place of moral, all idea of character, all ſenſe of 
approbation and diſapprobation immediately ceaf- 
es. From this fact, the truth of which nobody 
will diſpute, it is eaſy to judge in what caſes the 
interpoſition of gods in the action of a poem will 


event 
ſent 2 
vailin 
whic] 
dentl. 
thing 
to wh 


prevent a proper diſplay of the human character; Aft 
and when not. Volition, as appears by the ex- chat i; 
ample now given, is that upon which our moral Hand f 
ideas are founded: ſo long then as volition is ex- work. 
erted, there is a character, and, when that ceaſes, Nin the 
the character is loſt. If therefore the deities in a Ned in 
poem are employed in animating and deterrin not th 
the heroes, only by ſuggeſting ſuch motives as are ed, ! ! 
proper to influence their wills; ſuch interpoſition ¶mythe 

y no means interferes with the diſplay of charac. ¶ tages 
ter, but rather favours it; for the quality of every ¶ tagem 
mind may be known from the motives by which reader 
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it is determined; and Minerva's prevailing with 
Pindarus to be guilty of a piece of WN 6 by 
ſuggeſting that Paris would reward him for it, 
diſcovered the venality of his temper as much as 
if he had done the ſame action from a like motive 
occuring to himſelf. 

Poets often make the gods infuſe an uncommon 
degree of vigour into their heroes, for anſwering 
ſome great occaſion, and add to the grace and 
dignity of their figure. Sometimes they make a 
ſecond rate heroe the firſt in a particular action, 
and, with their aſſiſtance, he diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
above ſuch as are at other times more remarkable 
for valour and ſucceſs: all this is ſo agreeable 
to what happens naturally, and from mere me- 


chanical cauſes, that we forget the gods, and rill ne 
interpret what happens as if they had not inter- by a c 
poſed at all. For every body knows, that when effect d 

ople are rouſed to any remarkable exertion of ſebjeCti, 
orce, they become ſtronger than they are at other ¶ ¶upport 
times; and that, when in this manner the ſpirits Wn any 
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riſe to an uncommon height, the whole body ac- 
quires new graces. Valour is not a fixed and 
permanent quality, nor is it found in any one al 
ways in the ſame degree. Plutarch obſerves that 
of all the virtues it exerts itſelf moſt irregularly, 
and riſes by fits like a divine inſpiration. The 


ſenſe which every man has of theſe things, makes other, 
him look upon the interpoſition of gods in ſuch Nhoweve 
caſes as a mythological way of expreſſing what is no mea 
merely natural, and allow ſuch as perform the never c. 
great actions in a poem to poſſeſs the whole merit ¶ not be 
of them. It never leſſens our opinion of Hector Bitogethe: 
valour, for inſtance, that Apollo often aſſiſts him; Wour of 
nor do we think Ulyſles leſs prudent, becauſe he ¶ not a m. 
is guided by the influence of Minerva, We have ſes, beca 
as clear impreſſions of thoſe, and the other Hom- ef Mine 
eric pers as we have of any characters what- ¶renders 
loever, and diſcern their limits and diſtinguiſhing poetry 
marks as clearly as if they had ated altogether Wand it i 


of themſelves. That ſuperior beings ſhould be 
employed in governing the events of things, and 
interpoſing by thunder, earthquakes, inundations, 
peſtilences, and the like, can never be thought 
unhatural in poetry, by any one who believes 
that Providence actually manages the affairs of 
the world by ſuch means. It belongs to men to 
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the dominion of their own wills, but actuated by 


deſign ayd act, but hr”: alone to determias 
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events. Though a poet, therefore ſhould repre- 
ſent an army weaker and worſe conducted, pre- 
vailing, in conſequence of that kind of interpoſition 
which has been mentioned, over another, evi- 
dently better and ſtronger, there would be no- 
thing unnatural in ſuch an account, or contrary 
to what is often experienced in real affairs. 
After all that has been ſaid, it muſt be owiied, 
that if gods are brought in upon flight occaſions, 
and for trifling purpoſes; if they are put upon 
working miracles in order to cover blunders, either 


$ ex· 

aſcs, in the plan or exeeution of a poem, and employ- 

in a ed in cutting ſuch knots as the author himſelf has 
not the ſkill or patience to untie; it muſt be own- 


ed, 1 ſay, that this is a very wrong application of 
mythology, and attended with all the diſadvan- 


arace tages which the objection mentions. lt is a ſtra- 
very ¶ tagem, which, if often practiſed, would teach the 
hich reader at laſt to diſregard all appearances, and, 


when the moſt important periods of affairs were 
approaching, to remain quite ſecure and unin- 
tereſted, ee, that a god would always be at 
hand, in time of need, to manage every thing as 
e poet would have it, and put all to rights by 
he ſhorteſt and moſt effectual methods. I have 


mon {conſidered this objection at greater length, becauſe 
:ring fat firſt view it appears very plauſible; and ſhall 

and proceed to what remains, after 1 have taken no- 
ike a ¶eice of another, which has likewiſe ſome appear- 
tion, ance of force. It will be thought inconvenient, 


33 it is the defign of epic 2 to raiſe and dig- 
nify- human characters, that gods ſhould appear 
ith men in the ſame ſcenes of action. It will 
be alleged, that in this cafe the divine perſons 


and ill neceſſarily overſhadow the human, leſſen them 
nrer- by a compariſon, and conſequently produce an 
when effect directly oppoſite to what is intended. This 
on of ebjection, however plauſible, does not ſeem to be 
other ¶ Nupported by experience; at leaſt I never found 

irits in any inſtance, that the ſplendour of divine cha- 
y ac-ncters in a poetn, eclipſed the human. Beſides, 
| and is is what cannot eaſily happen; for, let us ſup- 


poſe two parties of boys engaged in ſome trial, 
ither of force or fkill, and that a few men take 
part in the debate, dividing themſelves between 
the oppoſite ſides, and 3 them againſt each 


nakes other, would the exploits of the full-grown men, 
ſuch however remarkable, leſſen thoſe of the boys? b 
nat 15 no means; for things that are confeſſedly unequal, 
the never come into competition, and therefore can- 
merit ¶ not be either leſſened or magnified by appearing 
tor's together. Are we leſs diſpoſed to admire the va- 
him; four of Achilles, becauſe it is underſtood he was 
ſe he {Wot a match for Jupiter? Or the ſagacity of Ulyſ- 
have ies, becauſe his penetration was not equal to that 
Jom- ef Minerva? But there is one circumſtance which 
vhat- Wenders it abſolutely impoffible for the gods in epic 
ſhig poetry to eclipſe the men in point of heroi 
ether {and it is this, that the are immortal, and 
d be conſequently cannot exert that in which heroiſm 
, and Hfehiefly conſiſts, viz. the coritempt of death. Ho- 
tions, er, in order to give his deities as much of that 
ught auality as poſſible, has made them valnerable and 
i1eves ¶ uſceptible of pain; a freedom which has ſhocked 
rs of Wome of the critics, who did not attend to the 
en to ¶Myeaſon of his doing ſo. But Homer was too good 


> judge of propriety, not te be ſenſible that no 


| 3 — 
perſon could appear with advantage in milita 
actions who — nothing in <>: 5 of — 
ſifety; and that ſtature, force, magnificent ar- 
mour, and even the higheſt atchievements, wall 
never conſtitute the heroic character, where pa- 
tience and contempt of danger have no opportu- 
nity of appearing. Ir is this circumſtance which 
gives the mortals in epic poetry a manifeſt ad- 
vantage over the immortals; and Mars when 
uſhered into the field with all the pomp and mag- 
nificence of Homeric deſcription, is an object leſs 
to be admired than Diomed, Ajax, and many o- 
thers who combat bravely, though cohſcious of 
mortality. Homer, .who has managed his t 
characters with the trueſt judgment and ſtricteſt 
attention to circumſtances, takes care to have A- 
chilles early informed that he was to periſh at 
Troy, elſe he might ſeem too conſcious of ſafety, 
from his matchleſs valour and the armour which 
he wore, to be great in that which is to be admir- 
ed, the contempt of death, when the danger of it 
is imminent; It muſt be acknowledged, that iti 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, the perſons in the machin- 
ery overſhadowed the human characters, and that 
the heroes of the poem are all of them immortals : 
buk then it is to be remembered, that Paradiſe 
I. oſt is a work altogether irregular ; that the ſub- 
ject of it is not epic, but tragic; and that Adam 
and Eve are not deſigned to be objects of admira- 
tion, but of pity : it is tragic in its plot, and epic 
in its dreſs and machinery: as a tragedy, it does 
not fall under the preſent queſtion; and, as an 
epic poem, it evades it likewiſe, by a circumſtance 
very uncommon, viz. that in the part of it which 
5 properly epie, there are no human perſons at 


I have in this manner endeavoured to prove 
that mythology is neceffary to an epic poem, and 
that the chief objections to the uſe of it are of 
little conſequence. I proceed tov eftabliſh the 
other propoſition which I mentioned, and ſhowg 
that the true God ought not to be brought into a 


work of that nature. And if this propofition can 


be made dut, it will eaſily appear from it, and the 
preceding one taken together, that poets are un- 
der a neceſſity of having recourſe to a falſe theo- 
logy, and that they are not to be blamed for do- 
ing what the nature of epic poetry on the one 
hand, and feſpect to the true religion on the 
other, render neceſſary and unavoidable. For 
roving the point in queſtion, I need only ob- 

erve, that no perſon can appeat with ng 

in poetry, who is not repreſented according to t | 


form and condition of a man. This art addreſſes 
itſelf chiefly to the imagination, a faculty which 


apprehends nothing in the way of character that 
is not human, and according tothe analogy 


iſm; | that nature, of which we ourſelves are conſcious. 


But it would be equally impious and abſurd to 
reprefent the Deity in this manner, and to con- 
trive for him a particular character and 


of acting, agreeable to the prejudices of wrak 


and ignorant mortals. In the early ages of the 
church, he thought fit to accotnmodate himſelf, 
by ſuch a piece of condeſcenſion, to the notions 
and apprehenſions of his creatures : but it would 
be indevent in any man to uſe the fame freedom 


* 


» 


and do that *for God, which he only has a 
right to do for himſelf The author of Paradiſe 
Loſt has offend-d notoriouſly in this reſpect ; and, 
though no encomiums are too great for him as a 
poet, he is juſtly chargeable with impiety, for 
preſuming to repreſent the Divine Nature, and 
the myſteries. of religion according to the nat- 
rowneſs of human prejudice: his dialogues be- 


tween the Father and the Son; his employing a 


Being of infinite wiſdom in diſcuſſing the ſubtle- 
tics of ſchool divinity ; the ſenſual views which he 
gives of the happineſs of heaven, admitting into 
it, as a part, not only real eating. and drinking, 
but another kind of animal pleaſure, too, by no 
means more relined : theſe, and ſuch like circum- 

ſtances, though perfectly poetical and agreeable 
to the genius of an art which adapts every thing 
to the human model, are, at the ſame time. 1o 
inconſiſtent with truth, and the exalted ideas 
which we ought to entertain of divine things, 
that they muſt be highly offenſive to all ſuch as 
have juſt impreſſions of religion. and would not 
chooſe to ſee a ſyſtem oi doctrine revealed from 
heaven, reduced to a ſtate of conformity with 
heathen ſuperſtition. True theology ought not 
to be uſed in an epic poem, for another reaſon, of 
no leſs weight than that which has been mention- 
ed, viz. [hat the human characters which it re- 
preſents ſhould never be formed upon a pertect 
moral plan, but have their piety (for inſtance) 
tinctured with ſuperſtition, and their general be- 
haviour influenced by affection, paſſion, and preju- 
dice. This will be thought a violent paradox, by 
ſuch as do not know that imperte& characters in- 
tereſt us more thun perfect ones, and that we are 
doubly inſtructed, when we ſee, in one and the 
ſame example, hoth what we ought to follow, and 
what we ought to avoid. Accordingly; Horace, 
in his epiſtle, to Lollius, where he beſtows the 
higheſt encomiums upon the Iliad, as a work 
which delineated vice and virtue better than the 
writings of the moſt celebrated philoſophers, ſays 
of it, notwithſtanding, "That it is taken up in de- 
ſcribing. the animoſities of fooliſh kings and infa- 
tuated nations. To go to the bottom of this mat- 
ter, it will be propcr to obſerve, that men are ca- 
pable of two ſorts of character, which may be 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of natural and arti- 
ficial. The natural character implies all thoſe 
ſeelings, paſſions, defires, and opinions which men 
have from nature and common experience, inde- 
pendent of ſpeculation and moral refinement. A 
perſon of this character looks upon outward pro- 
ſperity as a real good, and conſiders the calamities 
of life as real evils; loves his friends, hates his 
enemies, admires his ſuperiors, is aſſuming with 
reſpect to his inferiors, and ſtands upon terms of 
- Fixaiſhip with his equals; in ſhort, is governed by 
all thotc paſſions and opinions that poſſeſs the 
hearts, and deternune the actions of ordinary 
men. Ihe ſorce and magnitude of this character 
is in proportion to the ſtrength of theſe natural 
diſpoſitions; and its virtug conſiſts in having the 
. generous and beneficent ones predominant. As 
to that fort of character, again, which I diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of artificial : it conſiſts in 
a habit of mind formed by diſcipline, according 
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to the cool and diſpaſſionate dictates of , reaſon, 
This character is highly moral, but, in my opi- 
nion, far leſs poetical than the other, by being 
leſs fit for intereſting our affections, which are 
formed by the wiſe author of our nature for em- 
bracing fuch beings which are of the ſame tem- 
per and complexion with ourſelves, and are mark- 
ed with the common infirmities of human nature, 
Perſons of the high philoſophic character, are too 
firm and unmoved, amidit the calamities they 
meet with, to excite much ſympathy, and are too 
much ſuperior to the ſallies of paſſion and partial 
affection, the popular marks of generoſity and 
grea:neſs of mind, ever to be much admired by 
the bulk of mankind. If the moſt accompliſhed 
| poet in the world ſhould take a rigid philoſopher 
for the chief character either of an epic poem or 
a tragedy, it is eaſy to conjecture what would be 
th- ſucceſs of ſuch an attempt; the work would 
aſſume he character of its hero, and be cold, dif- 
paſſionate, and unintereſting. There is, however, 
a ſpecies of panegyric proper for ſuch ſort of per- 
fection, and it may be repreſented to advantage, 
either in hiſtory or proſe dialogue, but it will ne- 
ver ſtrike the bulk of mankind. Plato, in his 
apology of Socrates, deceives us: as Mr. Addiſon 
likewiſe does in his tragedy of Cato: for both of 
them attempt to perſuade us, that we are affected 
with the contemplation of unſhaken fortitude, 
while we are only ſympathiſing with ſuffering in- 
nocence. The tenderneſs of humanity appearing 
through the hardneſs of the philoſophic character, 
is that which affects us in both inſtances, and not 
that unconquered greatneſs of mind, which occa- 
fions rather wonder and aſtoniſhment than genuine 
affection, | 
From what has been ſaid, it is edſy to infer, 
that the great characters, both in epic poetry and 
tragedy, ought not to be formed upon a perfed 
moral plan ; and therefore heroes themſelves muſt 
often be repreſented as acting from ſuch motives, 
and governed by ſuch affections as impartial reaſon 
| cannot approve of: but it would be highly inde- 
cent to make a being, whom relig:on teaches us to 
conſider as perfect, enter into the views of ſuch 
perſons, and exert himſelf in order to promote 
their extravagant enterpriſes. 'This would be to 
bring down the infinite wiſdom of God to the le- 
vel of human folly, and to make him altogether 
ſuch an one as ourſelves. | 

A falſe theology, therefore, ought rather to be 
employed in poctical compoſitions than the true; 
for, as the ſuperior beings which are introduced, 
mult of neceſſity be repreſented as aſſuming the 
paſſions and opinions of thoſe whom they favour, 
it is lurely much fairer to employ a ſet of imagi- 
nary. beings for this purpoſe, than God himſel, 
and the bleffed angels, who ought always to be 
objects of our reverence. 

The fame reaſoning which leads to this con- 
eluſion, will likewiſe make us ſenſible, that among 
falſe religions, theſe ought to be preferred which 
are Icaſt connected with the true; for the ſuper- 
ſtitions which prieſts and poets have built upon 
the Chriſtian faith, diſhonour it, and therefore 
ſnould, if poſſible, be buried in oblivion. Ihe an- 


| cient Greek theology ſeems upon all accounts the 
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fitteſt. It has no connection with the true ſyſtem, 
and therefore may be treated with the greateſt 
freedom, without indecency or ground of of 
fence : It conſiſts of a number of beaut.ful fables, 
ſuited to the taſte of the molt lively and ingeni- 
ous people that ever exiſted, and ſo much calcu- 
lated to raviſh and tranſport a warm imagination, 
that many poets in modern times, who proceeded 
upon a different theology, have, notwithitanding, 
been ſo bewitched with-its charms, as to admit 
it into their works, though it claſhed violently 
Mil- 
ton is remarkable in this reſpect; and the more 
ſo, as his poem is altogether of a religious nature, 
and the ſubject of it taken from holy writ, 

Some may poilibly imagine, that the 1 
work would have had greater merit, if it had of- 
fered to the world a ſet of characters entirely 
new, and a ſtory nowiſe connected with any 
thing that is already known. I am not of this 
opinion; but perſuaded, on the contiary, that, to 
invent a ſtory quite new, with a catalogue of 
names never betore heard of, would be an attempt 
of ſuch a nature, as could not be made-wirh tole- 
rable ſucceſs; for every man mult be feoſible, that 
the wonders which epic poeiry relates, will ſhock 
even the ignorant vulgar, and appear altogether 
ridiculous, if they are not founded upon ſomething 
which has already gained a degree of credit. Our- 
firſt ideas are taken trom experience; and though we 
may be brought to receive notions, not only very 
different from thoſe which experience ſuggeſts, but 
even directly contrary to them, yet this is not to 
be done ſuddenly and at one attempt : ſuch, there- 
fore, as would have their fictions favourably re- 
ceived, muſt lay it down as a rulc, to accommo- 
date what they feign to eſtabliſhed prejudices, 
and build upon ſtories which are already in ſome 
meaſure believed. With, this precaution, they 
may go great lengths without appearing abſurd, 
but will ſoon ſhock the meaneſt underitandings 
if they neglect it. Had there been no fabulous 
accounts concerning the Trojan expedition cur- 
rent in Greece and 
mer wrote, the ſtories which ke tells, though the 
moſt beautiful that ever were invented, would 
have appeared to his cotemporaries altogether ri- 
diculous and never been admired, till ant:quity 
had procured them credit, or, a tradition been 
formed afterwards to vonch for them to the 
world; for, in matters of an extraordinary kind, 
not only reaſon, but even imaginatiot, requires 
more than a fingle teitimony to ground its aſſent 
upon; and therefore, though I (bould have invent- 
ed a ſet of characters entirely new, and framed a 
ſtory for the ſubject of my poem nowiſe connect- 
ed with any thing that has yet been heard of, 
and been ſo happy in this attcmyt as to produce 
what might equal, in point of perfection, avy of 
the molt beautiful fables of antiquity; it would 
have wanted, notwithſtanding what is abſolnte- 
ly neceflary in order to ſueceſs, viz. that credit 
which new invented fictions derive trom their 
connection with ſuch as are already become fami- 
liar to mens 1maginations. - 

Tradition is the beſt ground upon which fable 


tan be built, not only becauſe it gives the ap- 1 
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ſia, at the time when Ho- 
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pearance of reality to things that are merely ſic- 
titious, but likewife becauſe it ſupplies a poet 
with the moſt proper materials for his invention 
to work upon. There are ſome fabulous ſtories. 
that pleaſe more univerſally than others; and of 
this kind are. the wonders which tradition re- 
ports, for they are accommodated to the affec- 
tions and paſſions of the bulk of mankind, in the 
lame manner as national proverbs are to their un- 
derſtandings. The ürict accommodation in both 
inſtances proceeds from the ſame cauſe, viz. that 
nothing of either ſort is the work of one man, or 
of one age, but of many. Traditions are not 
perfected by their firit inventors, nor proverbs 
eſtabliſhed upon a ſingle authority, Proverbs 
derive their credit from the general conſent of 
maukiud ; and tradition is gradually corrected and 
improved in the hauds of ſuch as trauſmit it 16 
each other through a ſucceſſion of ages. In its 
firſt periods, it 13 a narrow thing, but extends it= 
ſelf afterwards, and, with the advantage of time; 
and experiments often repeated, adapts itſelf fo 
preciſely to the affections, paſſions, and prejudices; - 
natural to the human ſpecies, that it becomes at 
laſt perfectly agreeable to the ſentiments of every 


heart. No one. man, therefore, can pretend t9 


invent fables that will pleaſe ſo univerſally, a8 
thoſe which are tormed by the progreſs of popular 
tradition. The faculties of any individual muſt be 
too narrow for that purpoſe, and have too muck 
of a peculiar caſt to he capable of pruducing what 
will be fo ſtrictly adapted to the common feel- 
ings and ſentiments of all. It is this ſort of per- 
fection which pleaſes us in archeology, or the tra- 
ditional accounts which we have of the origins of 
nations; for we are often more agreeably enter- 
tained with ſtories of that Kind, though we know 
them to be abſolutely falſe, than with the juſt- 
eſt repreſentations of real events. Bat as tra- 
dition, while it continues in the hands of the 
people, muſt be rude and diſagreeable in reſpect 
of its form, and have many things low and ab- 
ſurd in it, neceſſary to be palliated or ſuppreſ- 
ſed, it does not arrive at that perfection of which 
t is Capable, till it comes under the management 
of the poets, and from them receives its laſt im- 
provement. By meane of this progreſs, tales, that 
in the mouths of their firſt inventors, were the 
moſt abſurd that can be imagined, the effects of 
mere ſuperſtition, ignorance, and national preju- 
dice, riſe up at laſt to aftoniſh the world, and 
draw the admiration of all ages, in the form of an 
Iliad or Odyfley. It is not the buſineſs of a poet, 
then, o make fable, but to form, co.rect, and 
improve tradition: and it is to his following this 
method, that Homer undoubtedly owes his ſuc- 
ceis: for it is obvious to any one who conliders 
his works with attention, that he only collected 
the various traditions that were current in his 
days, and reduced them to a ſyſtem. That infi. 
nite variety of independent ſtories which occur in 
his works, is a proof of this: theſe are told with 
ſo minute, and often fo unneceflary a detail of 
circumſtances, that it is eaſy to ſee that he fol- 
lowed accounts already current, and did not in- 
vent what he has recorded. I could as eaſily be- 
lie ve that Prometheus made a man of clay, and 
A. ĩiij | 
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put life into him, or aſſent to any other of the 
moſt abſurd fictions of antiquity ; 1 could even as 
ſoon be perſuaded that all that Homer has vritten 
is ſtrict matter of fact, as believe that any one 
mortal man was capable of inventing that infinite 
variety of hiſtorical circumſtances which occur in 
the works of that celebrated poet; for invention 
is by no means an eaſy wars and to contrive a 
tale that will pleaſe univerſally is certainly one of 
the moſt difficult -undertakings that can be ima- 
gined. Poets, therefore, have found themſelves 
under a neceſſity of truſting to ſomething more 
powerful than their own invention in this impor- 
tant article, viz. the joint endeavours of many, 
regulated and directed by the cenſure of ages. 

What has been ſaid, is not only ſufficient to 
Juſtify me in forming my poem upon hiſtorical 
circumſtances already known, and introducing 
characters which the reader is before acquainted 
with; but ſhows the neceſſity likewiſe of taking 
many of the hiſtorical circumſtances from the an- 
eient poets. For tradition, the proper foundation 
of epic poetry, is now to be found only in their 
writings; and therefore muſt be uſed like a com- 
mon flock, and not conſidered as the property of 
individuals. 

For the immoderate length of the two eprſodes, 
viz. thoſe in the fourth and ſeventh books, all that 
I can ſay, is, that they are both brought in for 
very important purpoſes, and therefore may be 
permitted to take up more room than is ordinarily 
allowed to things of that ſort. Beſides, the firſt 
of them is intended as an experiment in that kind 
of fiction which diſtinguiſhes Homer's Odyfley, 
and the other as an attempt to heroic tragedy, 
after the manner of Sophocles. 

The language is ſimple and artleſs. This I take 
to be an 9 rather than a defect; for it 
gives an air of antiquity to the work, and makes 
the ſtyle more ſuitable to the ſubject. | 

My learned readers will be ſurpriſed to find A- 
gamemnon and Menelaus at the ſiege of Thebes, 
when, according to Homer, they were not there : 
and, at the ſame time, no notice taken of Sthene- 
lus, the friend and companion of Diomed, whom 
ths ſame author mentions as preſent in that expe- 

tion. | 5 
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With reſpect to the firſt circumſtance, I dil 
not chooſe, fer the ſake of a fact of ſo little conſe. 
quence, and that too 3 only upon poeti. 
cal authority, to deprive myſelf of two illuſtrious 
names very proper for adorning my catalogue of 
heroes. And as to the ſecond ; it will be eaſily 
allowed, that I could not have made Sthenelus ap. 
pear, without aſſigning him that place in Diomed's 
friendſhip, and conſequently in the action of the 
poem, which Ulyſſes now poſſeſſes; and which is 
the only part in the whole ſuited to his peculiar 
character, I muſt have put a ſecond-rate hero in 
the place of a firſt-rate one; and a name little 
known, in the place of one which every body is 
acquainted with. Beſides, I muſt have transfer. 
red, to Sthenelus, the valour, firmneſs, and ad- 
dreſs of Ulyſſes; becauſe the part he was to act 
would have required theſe, and muſt, at the ſame 
time, have ſunk Ulyſſes into the character of Sthe. 
nelus, for want of a proper opportunity of diſplay. 
ing him in his own. Theſe are inconveniencies 
too great to be incurred for the ſake of a ſcrupu- 
lous agreement with Homer in point of fact; and 
are therefore, in my opinion, better avoided. 

I have explained myſelf upon the foregoing par- 
ticulars, for the ſake of the learned part of my rea. 
ders only : and ſhall now drop a hint for ſuch of 
them as do not fall under that denomination. 

The following poem is called the Epigoniad, 
becauſe the heroes, whoſe actions it celebrates, 
have got the name of the Epigoni (or Deſcend- 
ants), being the ſons of thoſe who attempted the 
conqueſt of Thebes in a former expedition. 

Thus far I have endeavoured to apologiſe for 
the following performance. It may be cenſured, 
no doubt, upon many accounts beſides thoſe that 


have been mentioned: but I am perſuaded, that 


what has been ſaid will determine every candid 
reader, not to be peremptory in condemning what 
at firſt view he may diſlike; for the ſpecimen of 
criticiſm which has been given, will convince him 
that the real faults of epic poetry are not eaſily 
aſcertained, and diſtinguiſhed from theſe inconve- 
niences that muſt be allowed to take place, in or- 
der to prevent greater faults, and produce, upon 
the whole, a higher degree of perfection. 


fl 
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Ve pow'rs of ſong! with whoſe immortal fire 
Your bard enraptur'd ſung Pelides' ire, 
To Greece ſo fatal, when in evil hour, 
He brav'd, in ſtern debate, the ſov'reign pow'r, 
By like example, teach me now to ſhow 
From love, no leſs, what dire diſaſters flow. 
For when the youth of Greece, by Theſus led, 
Return'd to conquer where their fathers bled, 
And puniſh guilty Thebes, by Heav'n ordain'd 
For perfidy to fall, and oaths profan d; 
Venus, ſtill partial to the Theban arms, 
Tydeus' ſen ſeduc'd by female charms ; 
Who, from his plighted faith by 8 ſway' d, 
The chiefs, the army, and himſelf betray' d. 
This theme did once your fav'rite bard employ, 
Whoſe verſe immortaliz'd the fall of Troy : 
But time's oblivious gulf, whoſe circle draws 
All mortal things by fate's eternal laws, 
In whoſe wide vortex worlds themſelves are toſt, 
And rounding ſwift ſucceſſively are loſt, 
This ſong hath ſnatch'd. I now refume the ſtrain, 
Not from proud hope and emulation vain, 
By this attempt to merit equal praiſe ; 
With worth heroic, born in happier days. 
Sooner the weed, that with the ſpring appears, 
And in the ſummer's heat its bloſſom bears, 
But, ſhriv*ling at the touch of winter hoar, 
Sinks to its native earth; and is no more ; | 
Might match the lofty oak, which long hath ſtood, 
From age to age, the monarch of the wood. 
But love excites me, and defire to trace - 
His glorious ſteps, though with unequal pace. 
Before me ſtill I ſee his awſul ſhade, | 
With garlands crown'd, of leaves which never fade; 
He points the path to fame, and bids me ſcale 
Parnaſſus' ſlipp'ry height, where thouſands fail: 
I follow trembling ; for the cliffs are high, _ 
And hov'ring round them watchful harpies fly, 
To ſnateh the poets wreath with envious claws, 
And hiſs contempt for merited applauſe. 
But if great Campbel, whoſe auſpicious ſmile 
Bids genius yet revive to bleſs our iſle, 
Who, from the toils of ſtate and public cares, 
Oft with the muſes to the ſhade repairs, 
My numbers ſhall approve, I riſe to fame 
For what he 888 envy dares not blame. 
Where high Olympus hundred heads ariſe, 
Divide the clouds, and mingle with the ſkies, 
The gods aſſembled met; and view'd, from far, 
Thebes and the various combats of the war. 
From all apart the Paphian goddeſs ſat, 
And pity'd in her heart her fav'rite ſtate, 
Decreed to periſh, by the Argive bands, 
Pallas's art, Tydides' mighty hands: 
Penſive ſhe ſat, and ev'ry art explor d 
To charm the victor, and reſtrain his ſword; * 


„* 


But veil'd her purpoſe from the piercing ray | 


Of Pallas, * 2 of _ ray 
Unſeen the eſs, from th' O ian height 
To ſhady 8 bent her rapid fiche, 0 
Down the ſteep air, as, from the ſetting ſkies, 
At ev'n's approach, a ſtreaming meteor flies. 
Where lofty ſhores the tempeſt's rage reſtrain, 
And ſleeps, in diffolv'd, the hoary main; 
In love's fam'd iſle a deep receſs is found, 
Which woods embrace, and precipices bound, 
To Venus ſacred; there her temple ſtands, 
Where azure billows waſh the golden ſands, 
A hollow cave; and lifts its rocky head, 
With native myrtle crown'd, a made: 
Whither reſort the Naiads of the flood, | 
Aſſembl'd with the nymphs from ev'ry wood | 
Her heifers there they tend, and fleecy ſtore, >, 
Along the windings of the deſert ſhore. , 
Thither the goddeſs, from th Olympian height 
Deſcending ſwift, E her flight; 
Conſpicuous, on the yellow ſand, ſhe ſtood, 
Above the margin wal * flood. * 
From ev' ry grove and ſtream the nymphs attend, - 
And to their queen in e bend. 
Some haſtening to the ſacred repair, OR.” 
And deck its rocky walls wi fair; 
Others produce the gift which Autumn brings, 
And 3 nectar quench'd with mountain 
rings. 
And now the queen, im 
Her ſecret griefs, addre 
Ye rural goddeſſes, immortal fair | 
Who all my triumphs, all my ſorrows ſhare; 
I come, afflicted, from th' ethereal tow'rs, _ 
Where Thebes is doom'd to fall by partial 
pow'rs. | | 
Nor can entreaty ſave my fav'rite ſtate, : 
Avert or change the rigour of her fate; - 
Though, breathing incenſe, there my altar ſtands, 
With daily gifts ſupply'd from virgins hands. 
Juno now rules the ſenate of the ſkies, 
And with her dictates ev'ry pow'r complies; 
Her jealous hate the guiltleſs town condemns 
To waſteful havock, and the rage of flames; 
Since, thither tempted by a ſtranger's charms, 
The mighty thunderer forſook her arms. | 
r warlike daughter too promotes her aim. 
ho, for Tydides, ſeeks immortal fame 
For him employs a mother's watchful cares, 
And the firſt honours of the war prepares: 
To fruſtrate both, a monument would raiſe 
Of laſting triumph, and immortal praiſe, 
To draw the ſon of Tydeus ſrom the field, 
To whoſe victorious hands the town muſt yield; 
For, by the all-decreeing will of fate, 8 
He only can o'crthrow the Theban ſtate, 


tient to explain LY 
ber img trains 


10 


A way which promiſes ſuceeſs I'll name: 

The valiant youth adores a lovely dame, 
Alcander's daughter, whom the graces join'd 
With gifts adorn, above the human kind: 

She with her ſire forſook th' Heſperian ſtrand, 
By hoſtile arms expell'd their native land: _ 
For Echetus who rules, with tyrant force, 
Where Aufidus directs his downward courſe, 
And high Garganus th' Apulian plain, 

Is mark d by ſailors, from the diſtant main; 
Oft from her fire had claim'd the lovely maid, 
Who, {till averſe, to grant his ſuit delay'd : 
For, barb'rous in extreme, the tyrant feeds 

With mangl'd limbs of men his hungry ſteeds: 
Impatient of his love, by hoſtile arms 
And force -declar'd, he claim'd her, matchleſs 

charms. | . 
Pelignium raz d the hero's royal ſeat, 
Who ſought in foreign climes a fafe retreat ; 
His flight Ætolia's friendly ſhore receives, 
Her gen'rous lord protects him and relieves; 
Three cities to poffeſs the chief obtains, 

With hills for paſture fit, and fruitful plains. 
Caſſandra for his bride Tydides claim'd; | 
For hymeneal rites the hour was nam'd, 

When call'd to arms againft the 'Theban tow'rs 
The chief reluctant led his martial pow'rs. 
Hence jealouſy and fear his breaſt divide, 

Fear for the ſafety of an abſent bride ; 

Leſt, by his paſſion rous'd, the tyrant riſe, 
And unoppos'd uſurp the lovely prize. 

He knows not, that, in martial arms conceal'd, 

With him ſhe braves the terrors of the field; 

True to his ſide, noon's ſultry toil endures, 

And the cold damps that chil! the midnight hours. 

If dreams, or figns, could jealouſy impart, 

And whet the cares that ſting the hero's heart, 

Impatient of his pain he'd ſoon prepare, 

With all his native bands, to quit the war. 

The goddeſs thus: a Paphian nymph reply'd, 
And drew the liſt'ning crowd on ev'ry ſide, + 
Zelotypé, whom fell Alecto bore, 

With Cupid mixing on th' infernal ſhore. 

Goddeſs! theſe ſhafts ſhall compaſs what you 

„ 

My mother dipt their points in Stygian flame; 

Where' er my father's darts their way have found, 

Mine follow deep and poiſon all the wound. 

By theſe we ſoon with triumph ſhall behold 

Pallas deceiv'd, and Juno's felf controul'd. 

They all approve; and to the rural fane, 
Around their ſfov'rcign, moves the joyful train; 
The goddeſs plac'd, in order each ſucceeds, 
With ſong and dance the genial feaſt proceeds; 
While to the ſprightly harp the voice explains 
The loves of all the gods in wanton ſtrains : 

But when arriv'd the ſilent heur, which brings 

The ſhades of ev'ning on its dewy wings, 
Zelotype, impatient to purſue _ 

Her journey, haſt'ning to her cave, withdrew ; 

Firſt to her fect the winged ſhoes ſhe binds, 


Which tread the air, and mount the rapid winds; | 


Aloft they bear her through th' ethereal plain, 
Above the ſolid earth and liquid main: 

Her arrows next ſhe takes of pointed ſteel, 

For ſight too ſmall, but terrible to feel; : 
Rous'd by their {mart, the ſavage lion roars, 
And mad to combat ruſh the tulky bots, 


* 
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Of wounds ſecure; for where their venom 
lights, 
What feels their power all other torment flights, 
A fizur'd zone, myſteriouſly deſign'd, | 
Around her waiſt her yellow robe confin'd : 
There dark ſuſpicion lurk'd, of ſable hue ; 
There haſty rage his deadly dagger drew; 
Pale envy inly pin'd; and b her ſide 
Stood phrenzy, raging with his chains unty'd; 
Affronted pride with thirſt of vengeance burn'd, 
And love's exceſs to deepeſt hatred turn'd. 
All theſe the artiſt's curious hand expreſs'd, 
The work divine his matchleſs ſkill confeſs d. 
The virgin laſt, around her ſhoulders flung 
The bow; and by her fide the quiver hung: 
Then, ſpringing up, her airy courſe ſhe bends . 
For Thebes; and lightly o'er the tents deſcends, 
The ſon of Tydeus, midſt his bands, ſhe found 
In arms complete, repoſing on the ground; 
And, as he ilept, the hero thus addreſs'd, 
Her form to fancy's waking eye expreſs'd. 
'Thrice happy youth ! whole glory 'tis to ſhare 
The Paphian goddefs's peculiar care; | 
But happy only, as you now improve 
The warning ſent, an earneſt of her love. 
Her meſſenger ! am : if in your heart 
The fair Heſperian virgin claims a part; 
If, with regret, you'd fee her matchleſs charms 
Deſtin'd to bleſs a happier rival's arms; 
Your coaſts defenceleſs, and unguarded tow'rs 
Conſum'd and ravag'd by the Latian pow'rs; 
Withdraw your warriors from the Argive hoſt, 
And fave whate'er you value, ere tis loſt. 
For Echetus, who rules with tyrant ſorce, 
Where Aufidus directs his downward courſe; 
And high Garganus, on th' Apulian ſtrand, 
Marks to the mariner the diſtant land, 
Prepares, by ſwift invaſion, to remove 
Your virgin bride, and diſappoint your love, 
Before, excited by her matchleſs charms, 
He claim'd her from her ſire by hoſtile arms; 
Pelignium raz'd, the hero's royal ſeat, 
When in your land he ſought a ſafe retreat. 
Caſſandra follow'd with reluQtant mind, 
To love the tyrant ſecretly inclin'd ; 
Though fierce and barb'rous in extreme, he 
feeds, X | | 
With mangl'd limbs of men, his hungry ſteeds. 
And now at anchor on the Latian tide, 
With all their train on board, his galleys ride: 
Prepar'd, when favour'd by the weſtern breeze, 
With courſe direct to crols the narrow ſeas, 
This to your ear the Paphian goddeſs ſends 5- 
Ihe reſt upon your timely care depends. 
She ſaid; and, turning, fix'd upon the bow 
A venom'd ſhaft, the cauſe of future woe: 
Then, with reverted aim the ſubtile dart 
Diſmiſs'd, and fix'd it in the hero's heart. 
Amaz'd he wak'd; and, on his arm reclin'd, 
With ſighs thus ſpoke the anguiſh of his mind: 
What dire diſaſters all my ways beſet ! 
How cloſe around me pitch'd the fatal net! 
Here it I ſtay, nor quit the Argive hoſt, 
Etolia's ravag'd, and Caſſandra's loſt: 
For {ure the pow'rs immortal ne'er in vain 
10 mortals thus the ſecret fates explain. 
1 I retire, the princes muſt upbraid 


i 
My plighted faith infring'd, the hoſt betray d; 
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And, to ſuceeeding times, the voice of fame, 

With cowardice and floth, will blot my name. 

Between theſe fad alternatives I find 

No diſtant hopes to ſooth my anxious mind; 

Unleſs I could perſuade the Ar; ve pow'rs 

To quit at once theſe long-conteſt-d tow'rs: 

Nor want { reaſons ſpecious in debate 

To move the boldeſt warriors to retreat. 

Divided thus, the ſhame would lighter fall ; 

Revroach is ſcarce reproach which touches all, 
This pond'riag in his mind the hero lay, 

Till darknefs fled before the morning ray: 

Thien role ; end, graſping in his mighty hand 

The regal taff, the fign of high command, 

Perfive and fad forfook his lotty tent, 

And lought the ton of Dares as he went; 

Talthybius he ſought, nor fouzhtyin vain ; 

Ee found thg hero 'midſt his native train; 

4nd charg'd him to convene, from tent to tent, 

The kings to Eteon's lofty monument. 
(Hedient to the charge, he took his way, 


Where Theleus 'midſt the bald Athenians lay, 


Jus king of men; in whoſe ſunerior hand, 
Conſ-nting princes plac'd the chief command. 
Adraſtus next he call'd, whoſe hoary hairs 

By age were whiten'd ard a length of cares; 
Who tirit to The bes the Argive warriors led: 
In vain for Polynice>' right they bled, 

By fate decreed to fall, .he now inſpires 

The ſons to conquer. and avenge their fires, . 
Ulyſſes heard, who led his martial train, 

In twenty hips, acrofs the ſounding main > 
The youth, in Ithaca, Zecynthus, brd, 
And Cephaleria crown'd with lofty thade, 
The Spartan movrarch, with his brother, heard 
The heraid's call; and ar the call appear'd: 
Yet yourg in arms, but deitin'd to command 
All Greece affembled on the t'rojan ſtrand, 
The Cretan chief app=-ar'd ; and he whoſe ſway 
Meſſema and the Pylian realms obey. 

Oileus next he call'd, whoſe martial pow'rs 
From Beſſa move and.Scarphe's iofty tow'rs. 
Elpenor too, who from the Chalcian grand 
And fair Eretria led his martial band, 
Appear'd: and all who merited renown 

In ten years war hefore the Trojan town. 
Achilles only, yet unfit to wield 

The Peliau jav'lin, and the pond'rous ſhield, 
In ththi« ſtaid; to Chiron's care reſign'd, 


Whole wite inſtructions form'd his mighty mind. 


The chiefs were plzc*'d. Superior to the ret 

The monarch fat, and thus the peers addrels'd : 
Princes! let [ydeus? vatiant ſon declare 

What cauſe convenes the ſenate of the war. 

If of himſeif, or from advice he knows 

Some {ecret miſchief plotted by our foes, 

Which prudence may prevent, or ſorcereſilt, 

We come prepar'd to counſel and affiſt : 

The monarch thus. Tydides thus reply'd, 

And drew attention deep on ev'ry ſide. | 
Princes! I have not now the hoſt conven'd, 

For ſecrets by intelligence obtain'd ; 

But openly my judgment to expreſs 

Of miſchiefs ſeen, which prudence muſt redreſs : 

By war's devouring rage, our martial powers 

Gow thin and waſte before theſe hoſtile tow'rs; 


| Heard like the ſound which warn the careful 


While Thebes, ſecure, our vain attempts with= - 


ſtands, 

By daily aid ſuſtain'd from diſtant lands. 
Shall we proceed to urge this dire debate, at 
And preſs, with hoſtile arms, the Theban ftate ? 
Or, by experience taught the worſt to fear, 
Conſult the public fafety, and forbear ? 
Had our great fires, by happier counſels ſway'd, 
As prudence taught, neceflity obey'd ; 22.8 
Renounc'd in time this fatal ſtrife, which brings 
Alike to nations miſchief, and to kings; | 
Thoſe heroes had not, with their martial train, 
Diitingmſh'd by their fall a foreign plain. > 
The gois themſelves in vengeance for our crimes, 
With ſuch diſaſters laſh the guilty times; 
In judgment juit, they ſow'd the ſeeds of ſtrife, 
To ſweep tranſgreſſors from the ſeats of life. 
Let him, who obſtiaately will, proceed, 
And wait the vengeance hov'ring o'er his head; 
Since Thebes grows ſtronger and the Argive pow'rs 
Decreaſe, as famine or the ſword devours, 
ſo-morrow I withdraw my martial train; 
Nor ſtay to periſh, like my fire, in vain. 

Thus as the hero fpoke, the kings divide, 
And mingled murmurs round th' aſſembly glide, 


ſwain 

f ſudden winds or thick deſcending rain; 

Vhen mountain echoes catch the ſulleu roar 
J billows burſting on the ſandy ſhore, 

.nd hurl it round in airy circles toſs'd, 

ill in the diſtant clouds the voice is loft. 

ne king of men to ſudden rage reſign'd 

it once, the empire of his mighty mind, 

/ith ſharp reproaches haſt*ning to reply; 
Zut, more ſedate, the Pylian monarch nigh, 

act to riſe, the angry chief confin'd: [clin'd: 
.nd, whiſp'ring, thus addreſs'd with head de- 
t ill becomes the prince, whoſe ſov*reign hand 
v ays the dread ſceptre of ſapreme comm 
o be the firſt in diſcord ; and obey 

\s headlong paffion blindly leads the way. 

or when the kings in rath debate engage, 

Lis yours to check and moderate their rage; 
»ince, of the various ills that can diſtreſs 
Jonfed'rate councils and prevent ſucceſs, 
2:'cord is chief; where'er the fury ſways, 

ihe parts the ſevers, and the whole betrays. 

The hero thus. The king of men remain'd 
By ſound advice perſuaded, and reſtrain'd. 
Crete's valiant monarch roſe; and to the reſt, 
[Thus ſp ke rhe dictates of his gen*rous breaſt 2 
Confedl'rate kings, when any leader here 

The war diſſuades, and wants you to forbear, 
I might approve for, ſafe beyond the ſea, 
Creon and Thebes can never injure me. 

And when the barh'rous tyrant, unwithſtood, 
His hot er veuge ſhall quench in Grecian blood; 
When Uhrace and Macedn, by his command, 
Shall ravage Argos and the Pylian ſtrand ; 
Secure and guarded by che ocean's itr:am, 
Crete's hundred tuwns thall know it but by fame. 
Yet would not I, though many ſuch were found, 
For open war, adviſe a p-ace unſound, | 
Let Macedon to Thebes her ſuccours ſend, [ſcend . 


And Ihrace, with all her barb'rous tribes, de-, 
* 


——— 


Diſhonour'd to our native ſeats we go, 
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By foreign aids the more our foes increaſe, 

The greater glory waits us from ſucceſs. 

You all remember, on the Iſthmean ſtrand 
Where neighb'ring ſeas beſiege the ſtrait'ned land, 
When Greece enleagu'd a full aſſembly held, 

By public juſtice to the war compell'd ; 

That blood of ſlaughter'd victims drench'd the 


ground, 
While oaths divine the willing nations bound, 
Ne'er to return, till our victorious pow*rs, 
Had levell'd with the duſt the Theban tow'rs. 


n jou heard, and bid applauding thunders roll, 


ud on the right; they ſhook the ſtarry pole: 
For Jove himſelf is witneſs of our vows, 
And him, who violates, his wrath purſues. 
Our joyful ſhouts the earth, the ocean heard ; 
We claim'd the omen, and the god rever d; 
In confidence of full ſucceſs we came, 
To conquer Thebes, and win immortal fame. 
But if the gods and fate our fears diftruſt, 
To public juſtice and ourſelves unjuſt ; 


And yield a laſting triumph to the foe. [ghoſt 
Should now, from hence arriv'd, ſome warrior's 
Greet valiant Tydeus on the Stygian coaſt, 

And tell, when danger of diſtreſs is near, 

That Diomed purſues the reſt to fear, 

He'd ſhun the fynod of the mighty dead, 

And hide his anguith in the deepeſt ſhade : 
Nature in all an equal courſe maintains; 

The lion's whelp ſucceeds to awe the plains; 


Pards gender pards; from tygers tygers ſpring ; 


No doves are hatch'd beneath a vulture's wing : 
Each parent's image in his offspring lives; 
But nought of Tydeus in his ſon ſurvives. 

He ſaid; and by his ſharp reproaches ſtung, 
And wav'ring in ſuſpenſe the hero hung, 


In words now. prone to vent his kindl'd ire, 


Or fix'd in ſullen ſilence to retire. 

As when a current, from the ocean wide, 
Rolls, through the Cyclades, its angry tide; 
Now here, now there, in circling eddies toſs'd, 
The certain tenor of its courſe is loſt, 

Each wary pilot for his ſafety fears 

In mute ſuſpenſe, and trembles as he ſteers: 
Snch ſeem'd the tumult of the hero's breaſt, 
And ſuch amazement long reſtrain'd the reſt. 
Laertes' ſon at laſt the ſilence broke, 

And, rifing, thus with prudent purpoſe ſpoke : 
Princes! I counſel war; but will not blame 
The chief diſſenting, whoſe illuſtrious name 
We all muſt honour : yet, with patience, hea 
What now I offer to the public ear. 
I freely own the unnumber'd ills that wait 

On firife prolong'd, and war's diſaſtrous ſtate. 
With war lean famine and diſeaſes dwell, 
And diſcord fierce, eſcap'd the bounds of hell. 
Where'er on earth her courſe the fury bends 
A crowd of miſchiefs ſtill her ſteps attends; 
Fear flies before her ſwiſter than the wind, 
And deſolation marks her path behind. 

Yet her, attended thus, the gods ordain 

Stern arbitreſs of right to mortal men; 

To awe injuſtice with her lifted ſpear, 

And teach the tyrants of the earth to fear. 

If Thebes is perjur'd, and exerts her might 
For uſurpation in contempt of right ; 


| 


} Thebes thinks not now of ſafety but er 
oe, 


So kings ſhould warn the people to forbear 


(If oaths deſpis'd, and all the ties which bind Fj 
The great ſociety of human kind) Sr 
For Eteocles in the war the ſtood, Tl 
And drench'd her thirſty fields with Grecian Tl 

blood ; [vain W 
The gods themſelves have err'd, and plzc'd in TI 


The ſcepter'd kings injuſtice to reſtrain; 
Elſe ſhe deſerves the laſt extremes to-feel 
Of waſteful fire and keen devouring ſteel. 
Though prudence urg'd and equity approv'd, 
3 to ſecond what Tydides mov'd, 

e could not hope the war for peace to change, 


= (| 


Laſt night, diſguis'd, I mingled with the 


Their ſecret hopes and purpoſes to know ; In 
And found that Creon, with his martial train, Cre 
This day intends to brave us on the plain. [claim'd, Th 
Greece too, I heard, by barb'rous ſovereigns Th 
Some Athens, Argos, ſome Mycæne nam'd; Ru 
Sparta and Pylos, with the various towns His 
Which grace, in proſpect fair, th' Arcadian downs: He 
Others Ætolia challeng'd for their lot; Lec 
Nor was ev'n Ithaca itſelf forgot. WI 
From ſuch vain hopes to boaſting they proceed; Per 
Each promiſes to win ſome hero's head. Ec 
Leophron too, diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt, Lei 
Superior pride and inſolence expreſs'd ; Of 
In forin a god he midſt th' aſſembly ſtood, Por 
By all ador'd the idol of the crowd ; | Wh 
And promis'd, if he chanc'd in fight to meet Ben 
Th' Atolian chief, to ſtretch him at his feet ; Wh 
Unleſs ſome god oppos'd, or daſtard fear, Phe 
By ſudden flight, ſhould ſnatch him from his In I 
_ ſpear. 5 And 
Can we then hope by peace to end our toils, Fro 
When foes ſecure already ſhare our ſpoils ? And 
Peace to expect from flight itſelf were vain Div! 
And flight, I know, your gen'rous ſouls diſdain. The 
He ſaid. The chiefs with indignation burn'd ; Of C 
And Diomed ſubmitting thus return'd : T 
Princes! I need not for myſelfprofeſs, _ Thei 


What all have witneſs'd, all muſt ſure confeſs; 

That in the front of battle ſtill engag'd, 

I never ſhunn'd to mingle where it rag'd. 

Nor now does fear perſuade me to retire, 

Falſe Creon ſafe, and guilty Thebes entire; 

But war and famine thin our martial pow'rs, 

Whilſt adverſe fates protect the Theban tow'rs. 

And as the careful ſhepherd turns his flock 

Back from the dangers of the ſlipp'ry rock, 

And from the haunts where foxes mark the 
ground, : | 

Or rapid rivers flow with banks unſoand ; 


Attempts, when ſymptoms mark deſtruction near, 
But fince the leaders, with conſenting voice, 

For war already fix the public choice; 

I freely yield, nor ever will divide, 

Where all deliberate, and all decide. 

The hero thus, and ceas'd. And thus the reft, 
From his high ſeat, the king of men addreſs'd : 
Since war is now decreed, tis next our care 
That all ſhould ſpeedily for fight prepare. 

Creon, this day, intends with all his train 
To try our valour on the equal plain; 

And will, with diligence, improve an hour: 
Which finds us inattentive and ſecure. 
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Firſt let each leader with his hands in haſte 
Snatch, as the time allows, a ſhort repaſt ; 
Then arm for fight, and to the field proceed, - 
The phalanx following as the chariots lead. 
Who arms the firſt, and firſt to combat goes, 
Though weaker, ſeems ſuperior to his foes; 


* 
* 13 

But ſuch as lag are more than half o erthrown, 
Leſs in the eyes of others and their O mm. 
The monarch thus. The princes all aſſent. 
Straight from the council through the holt they 
To arm their bands with diligence and care; [went, 
They all obey, and all for fight prepare. F 


AsszM3LED on the plain, the Theban pow'rs 

In order'd rauks appear before the tow'rs; 

Creon their leader, whoſe ſuperior ſway 

The partial ſons of ſacred Thebes obey. 

The chiefs obedient to his high command, 

Rul'd the whole war, and marſhall'd every band. 
His valiant ſon the firſt, his country's boaſt, 

Her nobleſt hope, the bulwark of her hoſt, 
Leophron, to the field the warriors led, 


Whom Thebes herſelf within her ramparts bred : 


Peneleus, who from Medeon led his pow'rs, 

Cchalia low, and Arne's lofty towers: 

Leitus from Theſpia, where the verdaat ſhades 

Of Helicon invite the tuneful maids : 

Porthenus rich, whoſe wide poſſeſſions lay 

Where fam'd Aſopus winds his wat'ry way; 

Beneath Cytheron's height, the lofty mound 

Which parts Bœotian plains from hoſtile ground: 

Phericles, who the valiant warriors led 

In Mycaleſſus, Harma, Aulis, bred : 

Andremon, leader of his native band, 

From lofty Schœnus on th' Iſmenian ſtrand : 

And Anthedon, where ſwift Euripus pent 

Divides Eubcea from the continent : 

Theſe rul'd the Theban pow'rs, beneath the care 

Of Creon, chief and ſov'reign of the war. 
The aids from Macedon the next were plac'd ; 


Their ſhining caſques with waving plumage 


. grac'd;_ .. 
A wolf's gray hide, around their ſhoulders flung, 
With martial grace above their armour hung: 
From high Dodona's ſacred ſhades they came; 
Caflander led them to the fields of fame. 
The Thracians next, a formidable band ; 
Nations and tribes diſtin, in order ſtand : 
Byzantines fierce, whoſe crooked keels divide 
The Pontic gulf, and ſtem the downward tide : 
In Grecian arms the hardy warriors move, 
With pond'rous ſhields and glitt'ring ſpears above. 
The Thynians next were marſhall'd on the field; 
Each with a faulchion arm'd, and lunar ſhield, 
Whoſe bending horns a verge of filver bound ; 
And figures fierce their brazen helmets crown'ld : 
With theſe the Daci came, a martial race; 
Fierce as their clime, they rear the pond'rous 

mace; 

In giant ſtrength ſecure, they ſcorn the ſpear, 
And cruſh, with weighty blows, the ranks of war; 
From Iſter's icy ſtreams, a barb'rous crowd, 
In ſhaggy furs, a herd promiſcuous ſtood ; 
Swift as their ſavage game: for wide they roam 
In tribes and nations, ignorant of home ; 
Excelhug all who boaſt ſuperior ſkill 
Jo ſend the winged arrow ſwift to kill: 


{ 
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Theſe Rheſus rul'd, of various tribes compog'd, - 

| By various leaders on the field diſpos'd. 5 
To fight the Argives mov'd in cloſe array: 

Bright ſhone their arms, and flaſh'd redoubled dayʒ 

Reſolv'd, and till as filent night, they go; 

Nor with inſulting ſhouts provoke the — 

Thick from their ſteps, in duſky volumes, riſe 

The parched fields, and darken all the fkies. 

Beneath the ſhade, the ardent warriors cloſe ; 

Their ſhields and helmets ring with ſoundin 

blows. 8 

Firſt Menelaus ſtruck a Theban lord; | 

His armed breaſt the weighty lance explor'd; -- 

Burſt the cloſe mail; the ſhining breaſtplate tore; 

And from life's fountain drew a ſtream of gore. 

Supine he fell amidſt his native bands, | 

And wrench'd the fixed dart with dying hands. 

To ſpoil the flain the ſon of Atreus flies; 

The Thebans interpoſe with hoſtile cries ; 


And Creon's valiant ſon his buckler ſpread, 


An orb of triple braſs to guard the dead: 

As Jove's imperial bird her wings extends, 
And from the ſhepherds rage her young defends; 
So ſtern Leophron bore his ample ſhield ; | 
Like Mars, he ſtood the terror of the field. 

With dread unuſual check'd, the'Spartan band 
Recoil'd ; Atrides only dar'd to ſtand. ; 

He thus began. Preſumptuous youth ! forbear 
To tempt the fury of my flying ſpear. 

That warrior there was by my javelin ſlain, 
His ſpoils to guard you interpoſe in vain. 

Atrides thus; and Crean's ſon replies: ; 
Thy lance I dread not, and thy threats deſpiſ; 
This hand hath. many a chief of high renown, 
And braver warriors oft in fight v'erthrown ; 
Like theirs, thy fall ſhall dignify my ſear, 

And future buaſters thence be taught to fear. 
Thus as he ſpoke, his weighty lance he threw 

At Atreus' ion ; which riſing as it flew 
Upon the hero's creſt with furious ſway, 

Glanc'd as it paſs'd, and ſhav'd the plumes away. 
Hiſſing amidſt the Spartan ranks it came, 

And ſtruck a youth of undiſtinguiſh'd name: 
Cold, through his breaſt, the ſteel and poliſh'd 

wood | 

A paſſage forc'd, and drew a ſtream of blood. 

His lance Atrides next prepares to throw ; 
Poiſes it long, and meditates the blow. 

Then, from his hand diſmiſs'd with happier aim, 
Thund'ring againſt the Theban ſhield it came; 2 
Where wreath'd around a mimic ſerpent twin'd, 
With plates of poliſh'd ſil ver lightly join d. 
Thence turn'd with courſe oblique it drove along, 


| And ſpept its fury on the vulgar throng. 


-- 


Leophron ſtraight his flaming faulchion drew, 
Ani at his foe with eager fury flew: 

As ſtooping from above, an eagle ſprings. 
To ſnatch his prey, and ſhoots upon his wings. 
The Spartan warrior dreads impending fate; 
And, turning, meditates a quick retreat 


.As when a ſhepherd ſwain, in deſert ſhades, 


The blood-nurs'd offspring of the wolf invades ; 
If, from the opening of ſome thicket near, 
With rage inflam'd, the angry dam appear, 
With darts at firſt, and threat*ning ſhouts he tries 
To awe the guardian, and aſſert the prize: 
But, when ſhe ſprings, the cloſe encounter dreads, 
And, trembling, from the angry foe recedes. 
So Menelaus fled. His native train, 
In wild diforder, ſcatters o'er the plain. 

His valiant brother heard upon the right, 
Where in his lofty car he rul'd the fight; 
And to his ſquire Nicomachus. With ſpeed, 
Turn to the left, and urge the flying ſteed : 
For, if theſe ſounds deceive not, Sparta fails; 
And, with a tide of conqueſt, Thebes prevails. 
Quick as the word, the filver reins he drew, 
And through the fight the bounding chariot flew. 
Like ſome ſwift veſſel, when a proſp'rous gale 
Favours her courſe, and ſtretches ev'ry fail ; 
Above the parting waves ſhe lightly flies. 
And ſmooth behind a track of ocean lies: 


So, *midſt the combat; ruſh'd the lofty car, 


Pierc'd the thick tumult, and disjoin'd the war. 


But Clytod emon's ſon a jav*lin threw ; 


With torce impell'd, it lighten'd as it flew, 

And ſtruck the right-hand courſer to the ground, 
Ethon, for ſwiftneis in the race renown'd. 
Behind his ear the deadly weapon ſtuod 

Loos'd his high neck, and drew a ure m of blood. 


Groaning he ſunk ; and ſpread his flowing mane, 


A ſhining circle on the duſty plain. 
Entangled deep the royal chariot ſtood, 


With hoftile ſpears beſet, an iron wood. 


From his high ſeat the Spartan hero ſprung 
Amid the foe ; his clanging armour rung, 
Before the king, the armed bands retire ; 

As ſhepherd ſwains avoid a lion's ire, 

When fierce from famine on their darts he turns, 
And rage indignant in his eyeballs burns. 

Amid the fight, diſtinguiſh'd like the itar 

Of ev*ning, ſhone his fiiver arms afar ; 

Which, o'er the hills, its ſetting light diſplays; 
And marks the ruddy weſt with filver rays. 
Fale and amaz'd his brother chief he found, \ 
An armed circle of his friends around. 

Alas, my brother, have I lw'd to ſee 

Thy lite rgdeem'd with deathleſs infamy! 

(The hero cry'd), far better that a ghoſt 

You now had wander'd on the Stygian coaſt, 
And by a glorious fall preſerv'd your name 

Safe and unblaſted by the breath of fame; 
Which ſoon ſhall teli the world, amaz'd to hear, 
That Menelaus taught the hoit to fear. 

By conſcious guilt ſubdu'd, the youth appear'd; 
Without reply, the juſt reproach he heard: 
Confounded, to the ground he turn'd his eyes; 
T-dignant thus the great Atrides cries: 
Myceneans ! Spartans ! taught to ſeek renown 
From dangers greatly brav'd, and battles won; 
Ah warriors! will ye fly, when cloſe behind 
Diſhonour follows ſwifter than the wind? 
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Return to glory: whether Jove ordains, 

With wreaths of conqueſt, to reward your pains, 
Or dooms your fall ; he merits equal praiſe, 
-With him who conquers, he who bravely dies. 


| The hero thus; and, like ſwift lightning driv'n 
| Through ſcatter'd clouds along the vault of heav'n 


By Jove's dread arm, his martial voice inſpir'd 
Che fainting hoit, and ev'ry boſom fir'd. 

Again upon the conqu'ring foe they turn'd : 
The war again in all its fury burn'd. | 
As when the deep, which ebbing trom the land 
Klong the coaſt diſplays a waſte of ſand, 
Returns; and, blown by angry tempelts, roars 
A ſtormy deluge gainſt the rocky ſhores : 


So, ruſhing to the fight, the warriors came; 


Ard-nt to conquer, and retrieve their fame. 
Before his hott the ſon of Creon ſtood, 


| With lahour'd duſt obſcure, and hoſtile blood; 


He thus exclaim'd And ſhall this daſtard train 
(Warriors of Thebes)! diſpute the field again? 
Their better chief, I know him, leads the band; 
But fate ſhall foon ſubdue him by my hand. 
He ſaid; and at the king his jav'lin threw ; 
Which, aim'd amils, with erring fury flew. 
Acroſs the armed ranks it ſwiftly drove, 
The warriors ſtooping as it ruth'd above. 
| The Spartan hero aim'e his weighty ſpear ; 
And thus to ſove addreſs'd an ardent prayer: 
Hear me, great ſire of gods! whoſe boundleſs ſway 
The fates of men and mortal things obey ; 
. Whoſe ſov'reign hand, with unreſiſted might, 
Depreſſes or exalts the ſcales of fight: | 
Now grant ſucceſs to my avenging hand, 
And ftretch this dire deſtroyer on the ſand. 
Jove, grant me now to reach his hated life, 
And fave my warriors in this doubtful ſtrife. 
The hero thus; and ſent his weighty ſpear, - 
With ſpeed it flew, and pierc'd the yielding air; 
Swift as a faulcon to her quarry ſprings, 
When down the wind ſhe ſtretches on her wings. 
Leopbron, ſtooping, ſnunn'd the deadly ſtroke, 
Which on the thield of Hegiſander broke. 
Vain now his lute ; in vain his melting ſtrains, 
Soft as Apollo's on the Lycian plains: 
His ſoul excluded, ſeeks the dark abodes _ 
By Styx embrac'd, the terror of the gods; 
Where ſurly Charon, with his lifted oar, 
Drives the light ghoſts, an rules the dreary ſhore. 
With grief Leobhron ſaw the warrior ſlain. 
| He ſnatch'd a pond'rous mace from off the plain, 
Cut in the Chracian woods, with ſnags around 
Of pointed ſteel, with iron circles bound. 
 Heav'd with gigantic force the club to throw, 
He ſwung it thrice, and hurl'd it at his foe. 
Thund'ring upon his armed head it fell; 
The brazen helmet rang with ſtunning knell. 
As when a rock by forceful engines thrown, | 
Were hottile arms inveſt a frontier town, 
Threat'ning deitruction, rolls along the ſkies ; 
And war itleif ſtands wond'ring as it flies: 
Fails on ſome turret's top, the ſtructure bends 
Beneath rhe tempeit, and at once deſcends 
With hideons era thus, ſtooping to the ground, 
Atrides ſunk . his ſilver arms reſound. | 
But Pallas, mixing in the dire debate, 
A life to reſcue yet not due to fate, 
Had o'er his head her cioudy buckler held; 


And half the fury of the blow repell'd. 
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The ſon of Creon ruſh'd to ſeize his prize, 

The hero's ſpoils ; and thus exulting cries: _ 
Warriors of Thebes ! your labours ſoon ſhall ceaſe, 
And final victory reſtore your peace; 

For great Atrides, by my valour flain, - 

A lileleſs corſe, lies ftretch'd upon the plain. 
Only ve men! and make the Argive bands 
Dread in ſucceeding times your mighty hands; 
That foes no more, when mad ambition calls, 
With dire alarms may ſhake your peaceful walls. 
Exulting thus, the hero ruſh'd along; 

And kindled, with his ſhouts, the vulgar throng. 
Reſolv'd and firm the Spartan warriors ſtand 
Around their king, a tormidable band. | 
Their ſpears, protended thick, the foe reſtrain'd ; 
Their bucklers join'd, the weighty war ſuſtain'd. 
But as a mountain wolf, from famine bold, 

On prey intent, ſurveys the midnight fold; 
Where, in the ſhelter of ſome arching rock, 

At ev'n the careful ſhepherd. pens his flock : 

On ſpoil and ravage bent, be ſtalks around, 

And meditates to ſpring the lofty mound : 
Imyatient thus the Theban chief ſurvey'd 

The cloſe-compacted ranks on ev'ry fide ; 

To find where leaſt the ferred orb could bear 
The ſtrong impreſſion of a pointed war. 

Him Menelaus ſaw, with anguiſh ſtung ; 

And, from amidſt his armed warriors, ſprung + 


With wrath inflam'd ; as ſtarting from a brake, 


Azainſt ſome trav'ller, darts a creſted ſnake. 

His rage in vain the Theban ranks withſtand ; 
The braveit warriors fink beneath his hand. 
Clytander, Iphitus, Palemon, fam'd 2 

For chariots rul d and fiery courſers tam'd ; 

And Iph:altes, ike the god of light, 

Whole pointed arrows thinn'd the lines of fight: 
Theſe the firit tranſports of his fury feel. 

Againſt Leophron now he lifts his ſteel, 

And ſpeeds to vengeance ; but, in full career, 

He ſtood arreſted by a vulgar ſpear. 

Fix'd in his thigh the barbed weapon hung, 
Relax'd the muſcles, and the nerves unitrung. 
The Spartan warriors to his ſuccour flew ; 
Againt the darts their ample ſhields they threw, 
Which ſtorm'd around; and, from the rage of war, 
Convey'd the wounded hero to his car. 

With fierce impatience Creon's ſon beheld 
The Spartan warriors ſtill diſpute the field. 
Before their leader fall'n, the hero ſtood ; 

Their ſpears erected, like the ſacred wood 
Which round ſome altar riſes on the plain, 

The myſtic rites to hide from eyes profane. 
Thither his native bands the hero turn'd ; 
Drawn to a wedge, again the combat burn'd. 
Through all the air a ſtorm of jav'lins ſung ; 
With ſounding blows each hollow buckler rung. 
Firſt Enopæus felt a deadly wound, 

Who in Amycle till'd the fruitful ground; 

To great Andremon's ſpear he yields his breath, 
And ſtarts and quivers in the graſp of death. 
Next Hegeſippus preſs'd th' inſanguin'd plain; 
Leophron's jav'lin mix'd him with the ſlain. 

On Malea's cliffs he fed his fleecy ſtore, 

Along the windings of the craggy ſhore. 

He vow'd to Phœbus, for a ſate return, 

An hundred victims on his hearth to burn. 

In vain! the god, in juſtice, had decreed, 

His gifts contemn'd, the offerer to bleed: 


For violence augmented fill his fore e 
And, unreliev'd, the ſtranger left his door. 

Prone on the bloody ground the warrior fell; 

His ſoul indignant ſought the ſhades of hell, 

Next Arcas, Cleon, valiant Chromius, dy'd ; 

With Dares, to the Spartan chiefs ally'd. 

And Phœmius, whom the gods in early youth  .- 

Had form'd for virtue and the love of truth-y -_ 

His gen'rous ſoul to noble deeds they turn d, 
And love to mankind in his boſom burn'd : 1 
Cold through his throat the hiſſing 3s pa glides, A 
And on his neck the waving locks divides. ; 4 
His fate the graces mourn'd. The gods above, 

Who fit around the ſtarry throne of Jove, = 
On high Olympus bending from the ſkies, * j 
His fate beheld with ſorrow-ſtreaming eyes. 
Pallas alone, unalter'd and ſerene, ; 
With ſecret triumph'ſaw the mournful ſcene 2... 
Not hard of heart; for none of all the pow'rs, 
In earth or ocean, or th Olympian tow'rs, - 
Holds equal ſympathy with human grief, 

Or with a freer hand beſtows relief ; 207 
But conſcious that a miu by virtue ſteel d., 
To no impreſſion of diſtreſs will yield; 

That, ſtill unconquer'd, in its awful hour 

Oer death it triumphs with immortal pow'r. 

Now Thebes prevailing, Sparta's hoſt retreats; 

A s ſome rampart where the ocean beats: 
Unable to reſiſt its ſtormy way, | 2 
Mounds heap'd on mounds, and bars of rock give - * 7 


way; : 
With inundation wide the deluge reigns, 
Drowns the deep valleys, and o'erſpreads the 
plains. 85 
Thus o' er the field, by great 8 . 
Their foes repuls'd, the Theban quadrons ſpread. 
The hero, ſtooping where Atrides lay, 
Rent from his head the golden caſque away; 
His mail unlock'd ; and loos'd the golden chains, 
The zone which by his fide the ſword ſuſtains. - 
The monarch now amid the vulgar dead, | 
For wheels to cruſh and armed hoofs to tread, 
Defenceleſs lay. But ſtern Lepphron's hate 
Retriev'd him, thus expos'd, from certain fate. 
In ſemblance dead, he purpos'd to convey 
The body naked to ſome public way ; 3 
Where dogs obſcene, and all the rav'nous race, 
With wounds unſightly, might his limbs diſgrace. 
Straight he commands; and toa neighb'ring grove, b 
His warriors, Charg'd, the Spartan chief remove. ' 
On their broad ſhields they bore him from the plain, 
To ſenſe a corſe, and number'd with the lain. | 
His fixed eyes in hov'ring ſhades were drown'd ;. 
His mighty limbs in death-like fetters bound. 
The ſhouts tumultuous, and the din of war, 
His ear receiv'd like murmurs from afar ; 
Or as ſome peaſant hears, ſecurely laid 
Beneath a vaulted cliff or woodland-ſhade, 
When o'er his head unnumber'd inſects ſing 
In airy rounds, the children of the ſpring. ' 
Adraſtus? valiant ſon, with grief, beheld 
The Spartans to inglorious flight compell'd ; 
Their valiant chief reſign'd to hoſtile hands, 
He thus aloud addreſs'd the ſcatt'ring bands: 
What ſhame, ye warriors! if ye thus expoſe . 
Your leader to the injuries of foes! 
Though all ſhould quit him, honour bids you bring 


His relics back, or periſh with your King. | 
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Leophron fure injuriouſly ordains, 
With inſults, to deface his dear remains; 
Spurn'd by the feet of men, expos'd and bare, 
For dogs obſcene, and rav'nous birds to ſhare. 
Exclaiming thus, through all the field he flew ; 
And call'd the hoſt the conflict to renew. | 
They ſtop, they charge ; again the combat burns : 
They bleed, they conquer, and retreat by turns. 
Hegialus excites the dire debate; 
And, by example, leads the work of fate: 
Por now he ſees Atrides borne afar, 
By hoftile hands, beyond the lines of war. 
With indignation fierce his boſom glows; 
He ruſhes fearleſs *midſt a hoſt of foes ; 
And now had merited a deathleſs name, 
And with a deed immortal crown'd his fame, 
Atrides liv'd ; but fate's ſupreme command 
That honour deſtin'd for a mightier hand. 
Leophron vex'd, that twice conſtrain'd to yield, 
The Spartan warriors re-afſum'd the field, 
His pow'rs addreſs'd : For ever loſt our fame, 
Diſhonour foul will blot the Theban name; 
If daftard foes, twice routed and purſu'd, 
Shall brave the victors, ſtill with rage renew'd. 
Your glory gain'd with vigour now maintain; 
Nor let us conquer thus and bleed in vain. 
He ſaid, and gainſt the Argive hero turn'd 
With martial wrath his ardent boſom burn'd; 
Who, fearleſs and undaunted, dar'd to wait; 
Nor by ignoble flight declin'd his fate. 
For at the Theban chief his lance he threw, 
Which, aim'd amiſs, with erring fury flew : 
Beyond the hoſtile ranks the weapon drove; 
The warriors ſtooping as it ruſh'd above. 
Not ſo the Theban ſpear ; with happier aim, 
Full to the centre of the ſhield; it came; 
And, riſing ſwiftly from the poliſh'd round, 
His throat transfix*d, and bent him to the ground. 
To ſpoil the flain the ardent victor flew : 
The Spartan bands the bloody ſhock renew; 
Fierce to the charge with tenfold rage return, 
And all at once with thirſt of vengeance burn. 
O' er all the field the raging tumult grows; 
And ev'ry helmet rings with ſounding blows; 
But moſt around the Argive hero dead; 
There toil the mightieſt, there the braveſt bleed. 
As when outrageous winds the ocean ſweep, 
"And from the bottom ſtir the hoary deep; 
O'er all the wat'ry plain the tempeſt raves, 
Mixing in conflict loud the angry waves: 
'But where ſome pointed cliff the ſurface hides, 
Whoſe top unſeen provokes the angry tides, 
With tenfold fury there the billows fly, 
And mount in ſmoke and thunder to the ſky. 
Adraſtus, by unactive age reſtrain'd, 
Behind the army on a mount remain'd ; 
Under an oak the hoary warrior ſat, 
And look'd and liſten'd to the dire debate. 
Now, tam'd by age, his courſers ſtood unbound ; 
His uſeleſs arms lay ſcatter'd on the ground; 
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Two aged heralds there the chief obey'd ; 

The *ſquire attending by his maſter ſtay'd. 

And thus 1 king: What ſounds invade ming 
ear 

My friends! what ſad diſaſter muſt we hear? 

Some hero's fall; for with the ſhouts, I know 

Loud lamentation mixt, and ſounds of woe. 

So were we told, when mighty Tydeus fell, 

And Polynices trod the path to hell ; 

So rag'd the combat o'er the hero ſlain, 

And ſuch the din and tumult of the plain. 

He ſaid; and liſt 'ning (what he greatly fear'd) 

Hegialus's name at leaſt he heard 

Mix'd with the noiſe ; and, ſick' ning at the ſound 

By grief ſubdu'd, fell proſtrate on the ground. 

But rage ſucceeding, and deſpair, he roſe 

Eager to ruſh amid the thickeſt foes. 

His fpear he graſp'd, impatient for the fight; 

And pond'rous ſhield, unequal to the weight. 

Him frantic thus, his wiſe attendauts held; 

And to retire with prudent care compell'd, 

Impatient of his ſtate, by quick returns, 

With grief he melts, with indignation burns. 

And thus at laſt: Stern ruler of the ſky ! 

Whole ſport is man, and human miſery ; 

What deed of mine has ſtirr'd thy boundleſs rage, 

And call'd for vengeance on my helpleſs age ? 


Have I, by ſacrilege, your treaſures drain'd ; 


Your altars lighted, or your rites profan'd ? 
Did I forget my holy vows to pay ? : 

Or bid you witneſs, and my faith betray ? 

Has lawlefs rapine e'er increas'd my ſtore, 
Or, unreliev'd, the ſtranger left my door ? 

If not; in juftice, can your ſtern decree 

With wrath purſue my guiltleſs race and me? 


| Here valiant Tydeus, Polynices fell; 


In one ſad hour they trod the path to hell : 

For them my daughters mourn, their ſorrows flow 
Still freſh, and all their days are ſpent in woe. 
Hegialus remain'd my hopes to raiſe; 

The only comfort of my joyleſs days: 

In whom I ſaw my vigorous youth return, 


1 And all our native virtues brighter burn. 


He's now no more; and to the nether ſkies, 
Baniſh'd by fate, a bloodleſs ſpectre flies. 

For what, ye gods! has unrelenting fate 
Curs'd my misfortunes with fo long a date ? 
That thus I live to ſee our ancient race 

At once extinguiſh'd, and for ever ceaſe ! 
Gods ! grant me now, the only boon I crave, 
For all my ſorrows paſt, a peaceful grave: 
Now let me periſh, that my fleeting ghoſt 


| May reach my ſon in Pluto's ſhady coaſt; 


Where, join'd for ever, kindred fouls enjoy 

An union fix'd, which nothing can deſtroy. 

He ſaid; and finking proſtrate on the ground, 

His furrow'd cheeks with floods of forrow 
drown'd ; 

And, furious in the rage of grief, o'erfpread 

With duſt the revereyd honours of his head. 


ming 
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Tas Spartan bands, with thirſt of vengeance fir'd, 


The fight maintain'd; nor from their toils reſpir'd. 
Before the hero falPn the warriors ſtand. 
Firm as the chains of rock which guard the ſtrand; 
Whoſe rooted ſtrength the angry ocean braves, 
And bounds the fury of His burſting waves. 
So Sparta ſtood; their ſerred bucklers bar 


The Theban phalanx, and exclude the war. 
While from the field, upon their ſhoulders laid, 
His warriors ſad the Argive prince couvey' d; 4 


Leophron ſaw, with indignatiòôn fir'd, f 


And with his ſhouts the fing ring war inſpir d. 
Again the rigour of the ſhock returns; r 
The ſlaughter” rages, and the combat burn; | 
In flow retreat the Spartan ranks give way. | 
As, in ſome channel pent, entangled wood f 
Reluctant ſtirs before the angry flood; 
Which, on its loaded current, ſlowly heaves 
The ſpoils of foreſts mix'd with harveſt ſheaves. 
Pallas obſerv'd, and from th* Olympian height 
Preeipitated ſwift her downward flight. = 
Like Cleon's valiant ſon, the goddefs came; 
The ſame her ſtature, and her arms the ſame. 
Deſcending from his chariot to the ground, - | 
The ſon of Tydeus, midſt his bands, ſhe found; 


q 


| His ſteeds unruP'd :' for, ſtretch'd before the wheel, 


Lay the bold driver pierc'd with Theban ſteel. 

On the high car her mighty hand ſhe lad, 

And thus addreſs'd the valiant Diomed: ; 

The Spartan warriors, prince! renounce the fight, 

O'ermatch'dby numbers and ſuperior might: _ 

While adverſe fate their valiant chief reſtrains, 

Who dead or wounded with the foe remains; 

Hegialus lies lifeleſs on the earth, ; 

Brother to her from whom you claim your birth: 

The great Atrides, as he preſs'd to ſave, & 

Leophron's ja v'lin mark'd for him the grave. 

To vengeance haſte; and, ere it is too late, 

With ſpeedy ſuccour ſtop impending fate 

For ſtern Leophron, like the rage of flame, 

With ruin threatens all the Spartan name. 

The goddeſs thus: Tydides thus replies: 

How partial are the counſels of the ſkies ! 

For vulgar merit oft the gods with care 

Honour, and peace, and happineſs prepare, 

While worth, diſtinguiſh'd by their partial hate, 

Submits to all the injuries of fate. . 

Adraſtus thus with juſtice may complain 

His daughters widow'd, ſons in battle ſlain. 

In the devoted line myſelf I ſtand, 5 

And here muſt periſh by ſome hoſtile hand: 

Yet not for this I ſhun the works of war, 

Nor ſkulk inglorious when I ought to dare. 

And now meet yon terror of the plain, 

To. crown his conqueſts, or avenge the ſlain. 

But wiſh ſome valiant youth to rule my car, 

And puſh the horſes through the ſhock of war, 

Wire preſent ; for, extended in his gore, 

* age Speufippus knows his charge no more. 
OL, = [ : ; 


"62 bf Light and of lend'reſt make, me held u 180i 
Till, puſh'd and yielding to ſuperior ſway, | || Like 


— 


And preſent, to aſſume the appear di; 
By love inſpir d, ſhe ſought — wary tis 4 
fi 3 
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Thus as the hero ſpoke; Caſſandra heard: 


Her hero's 15 ety was her only care. oft 


A poliſh'd caſque her lovely temples bound, 
With flowers of gold and various pluma 


Confus dl k's changef tombs 
onfus'dly gay the peacock's ch ul ten,: 
Wich 2 entours tle's of cry ava + FOOL ve 


The virgin white, the-yellow's golden Re... 


The regal purple, and the ſhining blue 

With female {kill compos d- The Wield the bore 

With flow'rs of gold was 'mark'd and ſpan led 
Ger: de ee ne 4 


TH 
11 
ſome mock warrior armed for the dance 
When ſpring's return and muſic's cheerful a 
The youth invite to frolie on che plain. 
Illuſtrious chief, the armed virgin ſaid. 


To rule your ſteeds on me the taſſ be laid: 


Skill'ꝗ to direct their courſe with ſteady rein, 
To their fiery mettle, or reſtrai nn 
To ſtop, to turn, che various arts l K⁰⁰⁵ẽ66ã !, 
To puſh them on direct, or ſhun the fo. 
With ready hand your voice 1 ſhall obey , 
And urge their fury Where 29 the way: 
The virgin thus: and — laid?! 
Your-zeal I honour; but reject your aide. 
Fierce are my ſteeds 'their'ſury to reſtrain: - 
The ſtrongeſt hand requires, and ſtiſſeſt rein 
For oft, their mettle rous d, they ruſh along; 41 
Nor feel the bjting curb, eee, thong 
Oft have I ſeen you brave the toils of fight. 
With dauntleſs courage, but unequal might. 2 | 
Small is your-force; and, from your arm i J 
The harmleſs launce is impotently flung. . 
Yet not for this you ſhun the martial ſtrife, 92 
Patient of wounds, e . of life. 
Where' er I combat, faithful to my ſide, 


— 
- 


EX 


No danger awes you, and no toils divide. 


| Yet grudge not that your ſervice I decline; 


Homocleon's better hand ſhall Feb the rein 
His manly voice my horſes will obey, 5 
And move ſubmiſſi ve to his firmer ſway, _ 
Th' Etolian warrior thus; and, with a boun 
Roſe to his lofty chariot from the ground. . 
The goddeſs to the driver's ſeat proceeds, f 
Aſſumes the reins, and winds he willing ſteeds. 


On their ſmooth ſides the ſounding laſh ſhe plies, 


And chrough the fight the ſmoking chariot flies. 


Th' Athenians ſoon "they paſs'd; and Pho.%.ns 


ſtrong, | | | 
Who from 2255 Criſſa led their martial throng. 
Th' Arcadians next, from Alpheus“ filver flood, 


And hardy Eleans, grim with duſt and blood. 


In order rang d. As when ſome pilot ſpies 
The rocky cliffs in long ſucceſſion riſe, | 


When near the land his galley ſeours the ſhores, 


| 


By proſp'rous winds impell'd . 05 ing oars ; 
84, haibeing to the fight, the herd flew; . 4 
Ad now the Spartan * vier: 


ze 


By wounds ſubdu'd, their braveſt warriors lay; 


When armed ſwains his gloomy haunts invade, . 


| The plague of all, | 


The hoſt at once the happy ſignal knew, 


And climb the Wipp'ry ridges of the main. 
So joy'd:the Spartans to repulſe the foes ' 2 | 


And feels 
Ty 


Others, by ſhameful flight, their fear obey; 
The reſt in flow retreat forſake the field, 
O' ermatch'd by numbers, and conſtrain'd to yield. 
'Th* Ztolian hero ſaw, and rais'd his voice, 
Loud as the filver trumpet's martial noiſe, / ff 
And raſh'd to fight : through all the field it flew; 
3 
And joy d, as they who, from the found' ring fhip 
Eſcap d, had ſtruggled long amid the deep: 
Faint from deſpair, when hope and vigour fal, 9 
Tf, haſtꝰ ning to their aid, appears a ſail; / 
With force rene w'd their weary limbs they ſtrain, 


bl 


rous boſoms glow :, | 


With hope rejtor'd their gen 
While. 1 hebes, ſuſpended midſt ber conqueſt, 
n : £6 


Nands, 9116 | : 
a ſudden check through all her bands. 
5 > din only, far before the reſt, t, 
ides waited with a dauntleſs breaſt, |! 
Firm and unaw'd the hardy warrior ſtood, -//- 
Like ſome fierce boar amid his native wood. 
And trace his footſteps through the lonely ſhade; | 
Reſolv'd he hears approach the hoſtile ſound; 
Grinds his white teeth, and threat'ning glares 


So ſtood Leophron, truſling in his might, ® — - 
And ſhook his armour, eager for the cht. 

Ka a ſaw; and, ſpringing from his car, 
Thus brav'd the hero, as he ruſh'd to war 
O ſon unhappy, of a ſire accurſ !:! 
fated to the worſt!.., 
The injuries of Greece demand thy breath; - 
See in my hand the inſtrument of death. 


Hegialus's ghoſt ſhall leſs deplore A i 
| His fate untimely on the Stygian ſhore, [come 
When baniſh'd from the light, your ſhade ſhall 
To mingle with the dark — gloom. . / i 


\ 


Tydides thus: and Creon's ſon replies: 


| Your ſear in yain by boaſting you diſguiſe; © | 


Tydides next his 


In combat thus, the ardent warriors clos'd, | 


Such vulgar art a novice oft confounds, -,. 


To ſcenes of battle new and martial ſounds; . - 
Though loſt on me, who dwell amid alarms, | 
And never met a greater yet in amd. 
Thus as the warrior ſpoke, his launce with care 
He aim'd, and ſent it hifling through the air. 
On Diomed's broad ſhield the weapon fell; = 
Loud rung the ſtunning braſs with echoing knell: 
But the ſtrong orb, by Vulcan's labour bound, 
Repell'd, and ſent it blunted to the ground. 
nd'rous jav'lin threw:  _ 
With force impell'd, it brighten'd as it flew; 
And pierc'd the border of the Theban ſhield, 


Where, wreath'd around, a ferpent guards the 


field; 1 E 
Through the cloſe mail an eaſ age found, 
And mark'd his thigh; in — a wound. 
Now in cloſe fight the angry chieſs engage, 
Like two fell griſſins rous d to equal rage; 
Pois d on their rolling trains they fiercely riſe 
With blood-beſpotted creſts and burning eyes: 
With poiſon fraught they aim their deadly ſtings, 
Claſp their ſharp fangs, and mix their rattling 
win 


With ſhicld to ſhield, and foot to foot oppos d. 


=o 0 


| 


From the ſmooth ſteel theſhiver'd 
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Firſt at his fo2 Leophron aim'd a ftroke, 
But on his poliſh'd caſque the faulchion broke: 


Aloft in air its hiſſing ſplinters ſung. = 
Not fo,” Tydides, did thy weapon fail; Ph, 
With force impell'd, it pierc'd the ſilver mail, To 
Whoſe ſliding plates the warrior's neck ſurround; But 
A tide of gore came ruſhing from the wound. 0 
Stagg ring to earth, he ſunk. with head declin'd, dels 
And life in long convulſive throbs reſign d. Th | 
Nor ſtoop'd 'Tydides to deſpoil the flaimz' Þ - 1 
The warrior goddeſs led him, croſs the plain, 25 
Towards the grove where great Atrides lay; I 
'| Th' immortal ſpear the ftretch'd, and mark'd the T5 
Way. 1 ROY | 
Thither amid ſurrounding foes they haſte, _ But 
Who ſhunn'd them, ſtill retreating as they paſs'd; The 
And ent'ring.found the Spartan hero laid Pall 
On the green ſward, beneath the bow'ring ſhade, Such 
The guard ſecure, lay ſtretch'd upon the ground; H 
Their ſhields reſign'd, their launces pitch'd around: The 
One only near a winding riv'let ſtood, '- Wit! 
Which turn'd its wand' ring current through the Hig! 
wood; 17 n This 
His helmet fill'd with both his hands he rear d, All e 
In a& to drink, when in the grove appear'd . Thei 
Th' Etolian prince. His armour's fiery. blaze No c 
he dark receſs-illumin'd with its rays. The | 
Amaz'd the Theban ſtood ; and from his hand Firm 
The helmet fipp'd, and roll'd upon the ſand. The 1 
Not more afraid the wond'ring Iwain deſeries And 
Midſt night's thick gloom a flaming meteor riſe; WF The | 
Sent by the-furies, as he deems, to ſoc - His a 


Death and diſeaſes on the earth below. | 
Tydides comes! with fault'ring voice he cry'd, 
And ſtraight to flight his willing limbs apply d. 
With ſudden dread ſurpris'd the guards retire, 
As ſhepherd ſwains avoid a lion's ire 
Who roams the heights and plains, from famine 
The ſtall to ravage, or aſſault the ſold. I bold, 
Now, lifeleſs as he lay, the martial maid _ 
Atrides with a pity ing eye ſurvey'd;,, , 
And with her ſpear revers'd, the hero ſhook : 
The touch divine his iron flumber broke; 
As when his drowſy mate the ſhepherd ſwain 
Stirs with-his crook, and calls him to, the plain; 
hen in the eaſt he ſees the morning riſe, . 
And redd'ning o'er his head the colour d ſkies. 
When ſrom the ground his head the hero rais d, 
In full divinity - 6 goddeſs blaz'd; ., 
Her left, reveal'd, the dreadful Ægis rears, 
Whoſe ample field the ſnaky Gorgon bears; 
Th' immortal launce ſtood flaming. in the right, 
Which ſcatters and confounds the ranks of fight. 
Speechleſs the chiefs remain'd ; amazement ſtrong 
in mute ſuſpenſe and filence, held them long. 
And thus the goddeſs : Atteus' ſon ! ariſe, _ 
Confeſs the partial favour of the ſkies, |. . 
For thee I leave the thund'rer's lofty ſeat, 
To wake the flumb'ring on the verge of fate: 
To you let Diomed his arms reſign; _ - 
Unequal were your force to govern mine; 
His — arm ſhall bear this pond'rous ſhield, 
His better hand the weighty jav'lin wield. 
Ariſe ! be ſudden, for your foes draw near ; 
Aſſur d to conquer when the gods appear. 
The goddeſs thus; and, mixing with. the widh 


z 


Left in à heap her ſhining arms behind 


* 


ind: 


een din hit" b 


n the field; with loud har monious peal 
vpon the Gl bbcklbr' rung, : ro golden WE: | 
And thus Attides, fiſi from the rotitid : © 
In this, approv'd is hoar | t adition 


Thar oft, deſcending frdin th ethereal 0 


$ 
To mix with mortals, come the heav” ply pow 1 
sel 


But ne'er till now I ſaw a god- app Mg 
Or. more. than human yo aid ever hear. 
Do you, my friend, aſſume theſe 35 divine z £4 
The mortal and inferior hall be wine. 4 an" 2 
Atrides thus; and Diotned reply'q;: oh "be a 
To heavn obedience muſt nat be de 


Elſe you . th' ip mortal arms . alt wes, 2 


ln { 
Such as 21 5 to ber will I refle. 27 * 85 


No — 


The rea late next he * whoſe 8 
art 


* courage fixes in the boutiding heart; 
e of war, unmov'd, the wearer braves, 
an 4 rites ſerene amid the ſtortny waves ! 2 60 
The glitt' ring mail a ſtarry baldric bound, 
His arm ſaftain'd the buckler's weighty round; 
Impenetrably ſtrong; bg can bear , - 
And turn, like ſofteſt lead, the pointed ſpear';/ 3 
Nor yields to aught, in earth br heav'n nan 5 | 
But the dread thandet of almighty Mn, | 
Th' immortal 840 the hero laſt di 8 


rt 


In dry vohimes ein as e Me, 5 bi: | 


” | 

f appear d, 
His 91188 Broad 92 ſplay A, and Higher FORO 

Now froth the field *pp pronching to the 5 
Embattel'd thick, the Theban wartjors move; 
Slowly they move, as ſwains with doubtful kept 
Approach the thicket where a lion ſleeps. 
Tydides ſaw ; and, ruſhing: from the hade, 
The Spartan call d, and to the combat led. 
Unaw d the hero wet the hoſtile bafid; 
Nor could united force his rage Hichttand 2 
They wheel'd aloof; as when a dragon Nia” 
From his dark de, and reats his pointed Wings 


And the freth lakes to parched deſert turns; 
They fly diſpers'd, or tempt his fatal ire, 
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And now the 8 Molt : 
By toil ſubduꝰ d, ant Ung' fing in hs 
Their valiant läader fate, rais'd 55 
Loud as the filver truchpet's mürtitlen 
With hopes of de 2 bands — Fe 
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Myceneans! Spatt deer renowun 
From dangers greatly y bre Land batttes wn; 
With ſorrow and regret seg e eld, 8 =o 
And Thebes victorious a 5 tn ine ee, 
Atrides calls us; to his aid fepafr: s 5 
No fde ſubdues y6u but vont pw dee 202K 
He yet ſurvives, beſet wick hottile Bands 
5 our valour 1 Pre eſent aid . E 
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He a the work, and Eonrits the ken 
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By Keen Pleth lay lifelefs on the pla, 
ern Plezippus with a jav'lin ſlain, Malene. 
A grief to Thebes." Euryalus the bönl .: 
bo by in his flocks, and fich in ſums of” 
Beneath the arm of Ariſtzas felt; ETC 
Loud rung kis ſilvet arms with ech K Ref! 5 
And like ſome flow'r, whoſe rare f age fue” 
With fra rant breath perfumes the , | 
If the rude e its tender robt invades, ©2:1 * 
It falls diſhoriourtt Anck its litre falles,”” 51. 4.4 
Thus fell Euryalus; whoſe matehleſs gr 7 
In youth's full blooh, ſurpaſsd weber ee 5 
For Cynthius only coule with bim compiles; © wh 
In comely features, ſha e, and flowin er, ö 
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lar Hegialus, let th 

1th ample vengeance allt th ate.” 
As thus thejhero D PHE y the Warriors heard, 
And hope rekindling th rough the hoſt appear'd ;; 
Withgayful ſh home Fan the trembling air, 
And. lets d the gods, and own'd Miverva's care. 

Now, i 191 17 „Atrides ſtood, 

And call'd his warnors,t the ig ght aloud ;, ; 
As mariners 2 f the ſug, dejcr cry. e 
Aſcending, i in his courſe, the gaſtern ſæy; 
Who, all ni ＋ * empeſts tolt, 
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So to ing. frien 
Tbeig eur ſuch. betc e,,their i joy the ſame. 
Again the. vigour ofthe, ſhock. returns; ; 

The flay 2 rages..and the comat burns 
With thirſt of y eance 2 boſom glows. 11 7 
Tyade K l l 
Arouhd his head a Ob lightning ſhove |, - 
Frum; the ſmooth.helmet. and. the glitt'ring cone; 
Like that by night which ſtreams with fiery glare, 
When f ſome red. meteor, glides along the air, * 
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The armour to a vu it. hand conſigu „ Ti 5 

Again the hero, * ter than the Wind, = RE” 


But, from his throne is 2 
| [Declin's, the n eye of Jo Jong 
His progreſs mark d. e hera es who 
rings | 
His ſov'reign mandates on n immortel Win, 
He thus addreſs'd: 10 To vonder ſphere deb 
„ Phoebus ſtraight his ey ning charge : al 
For, with reverte eye he views the war, ot 1 
And checks the progreſsof his downward Car. 
Let him not linger in th' ethereal Way, 
the day 


Fi To combat ruſhi d. 
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For, if the gods. deſcend. not to her Aid uy 
Or ev'ving interpoſe with friendly ade, N 
Thebes now mult periſh; and the doom of gal 
Anticipated, ha ve an earlier date 
Than fate ordains; 7 Ny i evourir be flame, : 5 
Tydides threatens eban 43203 1 
Immortal arms is Rnd force 1 improve, , 
Conferr'd By 160 P tial 1 ih her love. ©. 
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Da A ebend his winged 55 he over 5 
And thus the mandates of his fire convey 
Ruler of light! let now thy car deſc 7 
And filent night her peaceful ſhade Tana! 
Elſe Thebes muſt. perich ; and the doom, of tk, 
Antici 228 „ have an earlier date 5 3 
Fhav fate decrees; tor, like devouring m 2700 
Tydides threatens all the Theban name 3 we 4 ny? 
Immortal arms his native force im Foye, .... 
Conferr'd. by Pallas, partial in bet wry: of 
The ſon. of Maia thus. The g y Mts » 
The ſounding laſh upon his ED 15 P g 
Swift to the goal 1 with Nc feet they few; . 
The night aſcending as the day withdrew. 
To. Thehes the 8 next purlu d his way; 
Shot like. a meteor, with the kein Taye, 2 
Behind Tydides in the fight he ſtay d; 
| 'And on his head, the potent, ſceptre laid: 


Or, in profoundeſt ſleep, the eye unſeals 
The ſtruggling ghoſt unbinds from 9 79 clay. 
And drives. it down the Jag rtarean way. ,, 
Subdu d the hero Aw) w'rful charm „ 
Till Hermes | ſtript him 10 areal ve . 
And, mounting to th ſtarry roofs abave,.._ 
Diſpes'd.zbem, in the armory © Cove... | 
And, recolleQed, thus Tydides poke; 
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[ own'their fayour ; that, of mortal line 
The firſt, I wore a | panopl die vine, 

With if the day were length en'd to my wil, 
b. light to point my Jay'lin where: to. Kill, 
Thi 35 no 15 penih,; but 19855 morning a 
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Aſcending, from he deep. " ethereal, 158 4 

O'er both the Holte dle fret Þ her 
Their conflict to ſufpend: 25 1555 
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But ſtill, and ſilent: like the hoary deep, 
den, in their caves, the 
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Peaceful and ſmooth it ſpreads from ſhore jo 
Where ſtorms had rag'd and billows ſwell/d Hefore : 
Such ſeem'd the field; the martial clangors cealg; 
And war tumultuous lulls itſelf to peace, 
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AxD now the princes of the Theban ſtate For ſure no Theban boaſts an equal kill,  _ 
In council fat alſembled n gate, - | With pleaſing words to bend the fixed will. 
Where rows of marble pillars bound the ſpace, Sooth'd with the friendly praiſe, the hero ſaid 
To judgment ſacred in the days of peace. Lo ſelf:regard ſhall hold me ar diſſuade ; a 


And Creon thus, with public care oppreſs d 

And private griefs the ſenators addreſs d:. 
Princes of Thebes, and valiant;aids from fag; | 

Our firm affociates in the works of war, 

Heroes, attend! I ſhall not now propoſe 

To ſupplicate for peace, our baughty foes : 

No peace can grow, no friendſhip e'er be found, 

When mutual has torn ſo wide a wound. 

Yet for a truce of ſeven days ſpace I plead, 


And fun'ral obſequies to grace the dead. 4-4] 


Nor'were it gut that they, who: greatly fall 
From rage of foes to guard their native wall, 
Should want the honours which their merits claim, 
Sepulchral rites deny'd and fun'ral flame. * 
Thus as he ſpoke, parental grief ſuppreſt _ 
His voice, and ſwelPd' within his lab'ring breaſt. ' 
Silent amid the aſſembled peers he ſtands ; - | 
And wipes his falling tears with trembling hands ; 
For great Leophron, once his country's boaſt, / 
The: glory and the bulwark of her hoſt, 
Pierc'd by a foe and lifeleſs on the plain, 
Lay drench'd in gore and mix'd with vulgar lain: 
Silent he ſtood; the Theban lords around 
His grief partake, in ſtreams of ſorrow drown'd; 
Till fage'Palantes roſe, and to the reſt, 
The monarch ſecending, his words addreſt. 
Princes! renown'd for wiſgom and for might, 
Rever'd in council, and approv'd in fight; - 
What Creon moves the laws themſelves require, 
With obſequies to grace, and funeral fire, 
Each warrior, who in battle bravely falls 
From rage of foes to guard his native walls. 
If all eee none will ſure withſtand 
What Creon counſels and the laws command. 
Charg'd with the truce, Apollo's prieſt ſhall go 
To offer and conelude it with the foe. 
His ſilver hairs a mild reſpect may claim, 
And great Apollo's ever honour d name. 
The reſt aſſent. The venerable man, 
Slow from his ſeat arifing, thus began: {hand 
Princes of - Thebes:-\and thou, whoſe ſov'reign 
5ways the dread ſceptre of ſupreme command 
Though well T-might'this-perilous taſk refuſe, | 
And plead my feeble age a juſt excuſe; 
Yet nothing ſhallb reſtrain me; fur I go, 
Pleas'd with the pious charge, to meet the foe, | 
Willing I go; our bleeding warriors claim 
Sepu lchral honours and the fun ral flame. 
Tf all approve, let Giytophon:attend ;.. 1 1 
With juſt ſucceſs our labours thus ſhall end: 
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The pious charge my inmoſt thoughts approve, ; 
He ſaid; and flow through yielding. crowds they 


move; "FO. 3 
While Thebes on every fide aſſembled ſtands, 
And ſupplicates the gods with lifted hands: 
O grant that wrathful enemies may ſpare 
Theſe rev'rend heads, nor wrong the ſilver hair! 
And now they paſs'd-the lofty gates, and came 
Where ſlow Iſmenus winds his gentle ſtream; 
Amphion's grove they. paſs'd, whoſe. umbrege + 
His rural tomb defends on every fide!  - wide 
The ſcene of fight they reach d, and ſpacious fields 
With mangled laughter heap'd, and ſpears and 


mie rooints of phees | ; 
Under their feet the hollow bucklers ſound ;  --; 
And ſplinter'd faulehions glitter'd on the ground. 
And now the ſtations of the camp appear, 
Far as a ſhaft can wound the flying deer. . 
Thither, amid the wreeks of war, they go 
With blent ſteps, and *ſcape the watchful foe. - 
| Now full in view before the guards they ſtand; - 
The prieſt difplays hag ephgny te his hand. 
The laurel. wreath, the, gold-beſpangled rod 
With ſtars adorn'd the ſymbols of his god. 
He thus began: ye Argive warriors !. hear: 
A peaceful meſſage to your tents we bea: 
A truce is aſk'd, till the revolving ſun, 
Seven times from eaſt to welt his journey run, 
Again aſcends ; and, from the ocean's ſtreams, 
Crowns the green mountainswith his golden beams: 
That mutually ſecure, with pious care, 
Both hoſts funereal honours, may prepare 


* 


| For every hero, whom the raging fight 


Has ſwept to darkneſs and the ſhores of night. k 
Thus as he ſpoke, the liſt' ning warriors heard 
With approbation, and the prieſt rever d. 


| The chief of Salamis, their leader, went 


Himſelt to guide them to the royal tent; Inigbt 
Which ſhone conſpicuous; through: the ſhades of 
Its ſpacious portal poar?d a ſtream of light; 

L hither conducted by the chief they found 
The king of men with all his peers around. 
On thrones with purple ſpread each royal gueſt 
In order ſat, and ſhar'd the genial feaſt. 


Silent they enter'd. From his chair of ſtate, | 


Full in the midit oppoſed to the gate, Ns 

The monarch ſaw;, and xiſing thus expreſt 

The gen'rons dictates, of his royal breaſt. 
My gueſts, approach! no enemy is near; 


This roof protects yu, nen 
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Which ſoothes impatience, aud the open'd ear, 


13 bee ſat the envoys and the banquet ſhar'd. 


For gen rous deeds, improperly ſuppreſt, 


The ſad beginnin s of a life of woe. 


"Ev'n though from yon devoted walls you come, 


Here in my tent, with ſafety you ſhall reſt. 
And with the princes ſhare the genial feaſt, | 
You freely then your meſſage may propoſe, 
When round the board the cheering vintage flows, 


With favour and attention bends to hear. 

The hero thus. Apollo's prieſt replies: _ 
Humane thy manners, and thy words are wiſe; 
With thee the nobleſt gifts the gods have plac'd, 

And pow'r ſupreme with equal wiſdom grag'd: 
Though oft, by parts, for others they ordain, 
The arts of ſway, the privilege to reign; © 
In thee their partial favour has combind „ 
The higheſt fortune with the greateſt mind. 

As thus the ſage reply'd, the princely band 
By turns preſented each his friendly hand. 
The fign of peace. For each a ſplendid throne, 
Where fring*d with gold the purple covering'thone, 
The ready waiters, by command, prepar'd; 


"i 


On ev'ry fide the ſparkling vintage flows, 

The momentary-cure of human woes. | 
The rage of thirſt aud hunger thus ſuppreſt, 
To Neſtor turning, Clytophon addreſs“ t. 

Illuſtrious chief? an honour now THI claim, 

Which not to publiſh, fure, would merit blame. 

Tour father's gueſt I was; by fortune led, 
When from Trinacria's deſert ſhores T fled 

With ills beſet : but in his friendly land, 

His gen'rous heart I prov'd and lib'ral hand. 

A grateful mind excites me to reveal ' © 
His ſov*reign bounty, and attempt a tale 

Of dear remembrance. But the fond deſign 
Prudence diſſenting, warns me to decline : 

For when to public cares your thoughts you bend 

A private ſtory mingled muft offend, 10 

The artful Theban thus. The chief reply'd, 
Whoſe ſov'reign mandates all the hoft obey'd: 
My honour'd gueſt ! proceed, nor aught conceal 
Which gratitude enjoins you to reveal: ' 


Lie unapplauded in the grateful breaſt; 
And now the feaſt, ſhort interval of care, 
To vocal ſymphony unbends the ear; : 
Or ſweet diſcourſe, which to the ſoul conveys 
Sublimer joys than muſic's tuneful lays. © 
The monarch thus. The prudent ſage ſuppreſs'd 
His inward joy, and thus the peers addreſs'd : 
Each chief he ſtrove to gain, but Neſtor moſt, 
Whoſe wiſdom ſway'd the councils of the hoſt, 
Confed'rate kings! and thou whoſe ſov'reign hand 
Sways the dread feeptre' of ſupreme command, 
Attend and hearken'! fince you ſeek to know | 


* 


In Rhodes my father once dominion claim'd, 
Orfilochus, for deeds of valour fam'd, 5 
The Sporades his ſov'reign ſceptre own'd, 
And Carpa thus with waving forefts crown'd. 

His youngeſt hope I was, and ſcarce had ſeen 
The tenth returning ſummer cloths the green, 
When pirates ſnatch me from my natiye land: 
While with my infant equals on the ſtrand 
1 play ' d, of harm ſecure, and from the deep 

With pleaſure ſaw approach the fatal ſhip; 


— — 


i 
For yengeance mark'd by fate's eternal doom; 


Pleas'd with the whiteneſs of the ſails we ſtood, 
And the red ſtreamers ſhining on the flood : 
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And fearleſs ſaw the hoſtile galley land, 
Where frorg the hills a current ſeeks the'ftrand, 
They climb'd the rocky beach, and far around, 
Intent on ſpoil and rapine, view'd the ground; 
If any herd were-near, or fleccy ſtore, 
Or lonely manſion on the winding ſhore. 

My young,companions ſtraight their fear obey, 
I. bold and unſuſpecting, dar'd to ſtay. 

Me ftraight they ſeiz'd : and doom'd to ſervile tai 


[Þ A'wretched captive in a foreign ſoil. , 


Struggling in vain, they bore me down the bay, 
Where, anchor'd near the beach, their veſſel lay; 
And plac'd me on the deck. With bitter cries, 
To ſpeeding gales I ſa the canvaſs riſe: 
The boundleſs ocean far before me ſpread; 
And from my reach the ſhores at diſtance fled. 
All day · I wept; but when the ſetting light 
Retir'd, and yielded to the ſhades of night, 
Sleep ſtole upon my grief with ſoft ſurpriſe, 
Which care ne'er-baniſh'd long from infant eyes 
Nine days we ſail'd; the tenth returnipg ray 
Show'd us Trinacria riſing in our way, 
Far in the weſt; where, with his ev'ning beams, 
The ſun deſcending gilds the ocean's ſtreams. 
Thither the ſailors ply, and blindly run . 
On hidden dangers which they ought to ſhun; 
For whom the gods diſtinguiſhi'd by their hate, 
They firſt confound, and then reſign to fate. 
All day we ſail'd; and with the evening hour, 
Which calls the ſhepherd to his rural bow'r; 


Approach'd the ſhore: + The foreſts on the land 


We mark'd, and rivers op'ning from the ſtrand. 
Then gladneſs touch'd my heart; the firſt I kney 
Since fate had mix'd me with that lawleſs crew: 
With joy I ſaw the riſing ſhores appear, 
And hop'd-to find ſome kind deliverer near; 
Some gen'rous lord, to whom I might relate, 
Low beuding on my knees, my wretched fate. 
Vain was the hope ; the Cyclopes ne'er know 
Compaſſion, not to melt at human woe. 
Near on the left, and where the patted tides 
A promontory's rocky height divides, 
A bay they found; and on the fatal ſtrand 
Deſcending, fix'd their veſſel to the land. 
They valleys ſtraight and mountains they;explon, 
And the long windings of the deſert ſhore; 
And find, of ſheep and goats, a mingled flock, 
Under the ſhelter of a cavern d rock, - 
The largeſt and the beſt the pirate band. - 


* , | Seiz'd, and prepar'd a banquet on the ſtrand. 


With joy they feaſted ; while the goblet, crown 


With Mithymnean vintage, flow!d atound. 


Of harm ſecure they ſat; and void of fear 

To mirth reſign'd; nor knew deſtruction near. 
Amid them there I meditating ſat; 

Some. god inſpir'd me, or the power of fate, 


* 


To ſcape their hated hands: and ſoon I found 


The wiſh'd occaſion; when along the ground, 
Each where he ſat, the ruffians lay ſupine, 
With ſleep oppreſs'd, and ſenſe- ſubduing wine; 
Softly I roſe, and to- a lofty: grove, Low v5! 
Which ſhaded all the mountain tops above, 
Aſcending, in a rocky cavern lay, 107 


Till darkneſs fled Before the morning ray. 


Then from above I ſaw the pirate band, 

In parties; roaming o'er the deſart ſtrand; 

The mountain-goats they drove, and fleecy ſtore, 
From all the paſtures, crowded to the ſhore. 
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Iwo yet ſurviv'd ; whe fupplicating ſtrove, 


Me too by name they sall'd; and oft, in vain, 
xplor'd each grove and thicket on the plain; 
hile from above I ſaw, with careleſs eye, 
hem ſearching round and liſt ning for reply. 
Some to the ſhip the bleating ſpoil convey'd ; 
While others to prepare a banquet ſtay'd, 
And call'd their mates: to ſhare the full repaſt 
With mirth they came, nor knew it was their laſt. 
Then from the rocky ſummit where I lay, 
A flock appear'd deſcending to tlie bay; | 
Which through a narrow valley ruſh'd along, 
Oxen and theep, an undiſtinguiſh'd throng. 
With theſe the ſloping hills were cover'd o'er, 
and the long windings of the ſandy ſhore. 
Behind a Cyclops came; and, by degrees, 
Roſe to my view, and tower'd above the trees 
His giant ſtature, like a lofty rock, 5 
Appear'd: and in his hand a knotted oak _ 
Of talleſt growth; around his ſhoulder flung 
His bag enormous, by a cable hung. 
Panting I lay; as when a lurking deer, | 
From ſome cloſe thicket, ſees the hunter near. 
By dread ſubdu'd, confounded and amaz'd, 
My fixed eye-balls darken'd as I gaz'd. 
Soon from above my wretched mates he knew, 
As on the level ſnore in open view, | 
They ſat ſecure, with flow'ry garlands crown'd ; 
The ſigns of ſpoil and ravage ſcatter'd round. 
With indignation, for his waſted flock, 
Inflam'd he thus like diſtant thunder ſpoke. 
Whoe'er theſe are, who from their native foil 
To foreign climates thus, in queſt of ſpoil, 
Licentious roam; they ſoon ſhall fee] my hand, 
And rue that e'er they touch'd Trinacria's ſtrand. 
As mutt'ring thus, along the craggy road 
He came, the mountain trembled as he trod. 
The wretches ſaw with horror and affright ; 
Each limb enfeebled loſt the power of flight, 
Their cries in vain the monſter mov'd to ſpare ; 
His club he rear'd and ſwung it thrice in air, 
Then hurld it croſs the bay: it ſwiftly drove 
Oer the ſmooth aff and raz'd the beach above. 
Threat ning it ruſh'd along; but, bending low, 
Each, where he ſat, eſcap'd the weighty blow. 
Beyond them far it pitch'd upon the land, | 
Tore the green ſward, and heav'd a mount of ſand. 
Now ſtarting from the ground they ftrove to tly, 
Preſs'd by deſpair and ſtrong neceflity; _ 
The woody, ſummits of the cliffs to gain, 
With fault'ring haſte they fled acrols the plain. 
But the impending mountains barr'd their flight, 
High and projecting from their airy height, 
Back from the ſlippꝰry arch, in heaps, they fall; 
And with imploring cries for mercy call, 
In vain, The monſter with gigantic ſtrides, 
At twenty ſteps, the ſpacious bay divides; _ 
Around his knees the whit'ning billows roar, . 
And his rude voice like thunder ſhakes. the ſhore. 
There thirty youths he flew ;. againſt the ſtones 
And ragged cliffs, he daſh'd their crackling bones. 
Twenty his feet and heavy hands purſue,  _ | 
As to the ocean in deſpair they flew ; ee 4 
Striving the ſummit of the beach to gain, 
With headlong courſe to ruſh into the main: 
For there they hop'd a milder fate to have, | 
And leſs abhorr'd, beneath the whelming wave. 
Theſe too he reach'd ; and, with his weighty hand, 
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And ſidelong on the beach the 


Their flight oppreſs's, and mix'd them with the (and. 


This body for your monument and 


<p> 


With humble ſuit, his barb'rous ſoul to move. 
With trembling knees the ſandy beach they preſs d; 
And, as he came, the monſter thus addreſs d: 
O thou! with whom no mortal can compare 
For ſtrength reſiſtleſs, pity nom and ſpare. 
O let the blood, already ſhed, atone, 8 
For our provoking guilt, and treſpaſs done? 
O ſpare. and pity ! ſure, the gods above, 
Who fit around the ſtarry throne of Jove, | 
Are won by pray'r; and he whofe matehleſ might 
The ſolid earth ſuſtains and ſtarry height, _ _ 
Oft ſpares the guilty ; for his ſoul approves =». 
Compaſſion, and the works of mercy loves. 
Let ſov'reign pity touch thy mighty breaſt; | 
And him revere, the greateſt and the beſt ; 
Who pardons oft, but meaſures grief and pai 
To ſuch as hear the wretched plead in vain. 
As thus to touch his iron heart they try d, 
The Cyclops ſmiling, ſcornful thus reply d: . 
The praiſe of mercy well your words proclaim ; _ 
And vengeance mark, though merited, with blame. 
Well have you ſpoken ; therefore, from my hand, 
More favour hope than any of your band; 
They, on the deſert ſhore expos'd and bare, 
The wolves thall feaſt and ev'ry bird of air; 
But ye, prefer'd above the reft, ſhall have bo 
He ſaid, and ſeizing lifts them both on high, 
With hands and feet extended in the ſky ; 5 
Then daſh'd them thrice againſt the rocky ſhore ; 
Gnaw'd their warm fleſh, and drank their ſtreams 
ing gore. | PANS a,” 
Oft have f feen the havoc of the plain, 
The rage of tempeſts and the ſtormy main; 
But fate, in ſuch a form, ne er meet my eyes, ,.. 


* 


{ And, while I ſpeak, afreſh its horrors riſe . 88 


To chill my veins; nor can the vary d ſtate | 
Of ſprightly youth, and middle age ſedate, . 7 
Or life's laſt ſtage with all its griefs oppreſt, | 
Baniſh the dire impreſſion from my breaſt. _ 
For {till I ſee the monſter, as he ſtood, e 
His hairy viſage dy'd in human blood : 
As the grim lion leaves the waſted plains, 
Red from the ravage of the flocks and ſwains. 
With vengeance pleas'd he view'd the ſhores 
around ; x 
And, riding near the beech, our veſſel found: 
Her by the maſt he ſeiz'd; and to the land, 
With all her anchors, dragg'd along the ſtrand. 
Exploring, next the ſolid deck he tore, 3 
And found, conceal'd below, his fleecy ſtore. 
With ſcornful ſmiles he ſaw the theft bewray'd; 
galley laid; 8 
And call'd his flock :. to open light they ſtrain, 
Through the wide beach, and crowd upon the plain: 
Still, as they paſs'd, his weighty hand he laid 
On their ſoft backs, and, ſtroaking gently, ſaid : . 
Go now, my flock !- enjoy the verdant hills, _ 
The rivers cool, the ſweet refreſhing rills 
The meads and ſhady foreſts, ſafe from harm; 
Your foes lie cruſh'd beneath your.maſter's arm, 
The giant thus; and next the bold explor d- 
Four jars he found with Leſbian vintage ſtor'd. 
Theſe firſt he drain'd; then to his lips apply c 
His flute, which like a quiver by his fide, 
Of ſize enormous, hung. Its hollow ſound 
The woods repeated and the _ around, : 
| jig 


24 
Its myſic'ſuch, as when a ſtormy gale : 
Roars through a hollow cliff with hideous peal, 
Reſounding deep, along the level ſhore: 
He ply'd, and drove his paſt'ring flock before. 
Horror and grief at once my heart afſail'd; 
Preſages ſad o'er ey'ry hope preyail'd. 5 
My diſtant country ruſn'd upon my mind; 
My friends, my weeping parents, left behind. 
Now loſt to hcpe, and furious from deſpair, _ 
With both my hands I rent my rooted hair; 
And in an agony of ſorrow preſt. 
With ſtrokes repeated oft, my heaving breaſt. 
All day I mourn'd; but when the ſetting ray 
| Retir'd, and ev'ning ſhades expell'd the day; 
Eucourag'd by the night, I ſought the plain; 
And, wand'ring anxious midſt the mangled 
Oft dall'd, to know if any of the band 
Did yet ſurvive, eſcap'd the monſter's hand; 
t none reply'd. Along the deſert ſhore. 
All night I wander'd, midſt the ſullen roar 
Of burſting billows; till the morning ray 
Appear'd to light my folitary way. x. 
Twas then I reach'd. a mountain's height, ofer- 
_ ſpread” | Eg 1 
With thickets cloſe, and dark impending ſhade, 
Hung'o'er the valley, where'a river leads _ 
His wand'ring current through a grove of reeds, 
IThither I went; and, op'ning to the deep, 
A tavern found bgneath the rocky ſteep; _ 
The haunt of mountain goats, when wint'ry rains 
Have chas'd them from the hills and naked plains. 
Gladly TI enter'd; for, deceiv'd by fear, 
I atways ogg the barh'rous Cyclops near; 
His form deſcty'd in ev'ry tree behind, 
And heard his voice approaching in the wind. 
Of honey there a ſweet repait I found, 
In cluſters hanging from the cliffs around, 
My hunger ſoon appeas'd, the gentle pow'r 
Of ſleep ſubdu'd me till the ev!ning hour. | 
'Twas then I wak'd; and to the deep below, {flow ; 
Through thickets, creep'd with careful ſteps and 
And gaz'd aronnd if avy hut were there, : 
Or ſolitary wretch my grief to ſhare : 
ut none appear'd. I climb'd a mountain's head 
Where, wide before me, lay the ocean ſpread ; ” 
And there no object met my wiſhing eyes, 
But billews bounded by the ſetting fkies. 
Yet ſtill I gaz'd, till night's prevailing ſway 
Extinguiſh'd, in the weſt, the evening ray. 
Hopeleſs and fad, deſcending from my ſtand, 
I wander'd'on the ſolitary ſtrand, * 8 
Through the thick gloom; and heard the ſullen 
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Of billows burſi ing on the deſert ſhore, | 
Thus ten long years I liv'd, conceal'd by day, 
Under a rock on wither'd leaves I lay; * . 
At dawn and twilight on the mountains ſtood, 
Exploring with my eyes the pathleſs flood; 
Impatient till ſome friendly fail ſhould come, 
To waft me to my fire and native home; 
But none appear d. The pilots ſhun the ſhores 
Where Atna flames and dire Charibdis roars; 
And where the curs'd Cyclopean brothers reign, , 
The lonely tyrants of the deſert plain. 
Preſs'd by deſpair, at laſt I dar'd to brave, 
Ev'n in a ſkiff, the terrors of the wave 


| The rope 


| The air was huſh'd : deſerted by the gale, 


Contemning all the perils in. my way, =—_ 
For worſe it ſeem'd than death itſelf to ſay, 
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Of 6iers foft the bending hull Twove; © 


| And ply'd the ſkids of mountain goats above. 
A ſlender fir, ten cubit lengths, I found 


Fall'n from a mould' ring bank, and ſtript it round, 
This for the maſt, with bulruſh ropes I ty'd; 

A pole to ſteer the radder's uſe ſupply'd: 

Four goat-ſkins join'd I fitted for the fail, 
And ſpread it with a pole to catch the gale. 
Each chink with gum againſt the brine, I clos'd; 
And the whole work beneath à ſhade diſpos'd, 
Where, from the hills deſcending to the main, 
A winding current cuts the ſandy plain. 

Nuts and dry'd figs in baſkets next I ſhar'd ; 
And liquid ſtores in bags of ſkin prepar'd : 

And waited anxious till the ſouthern gale, 
From the dire coaſt, ſhould bear my flying ſail, 
Nine days I ſtay'd ; and ſtill the northern breeze, 
From great Heſperia, ſwept the whit'ning ſeas; 
But on the tenth it chang'd ; and, when the hour 
Of twilight call'd the giant to his bow'r, _ 
Down from my grotto to the ſhore I came, 
And call'd the God who rules the ocean's ſtream; 
Oblations vow'd, if, by his mighty band 
Conducted ſafe, I found my native land. 

And, turning where conceal'd my veſſel lay, 
f I loos'd, aud puſh'd her to the bay; 
The fail unfurl'd, and, ſteering from the ſtrand, 


Behind me left with joy the hated land. 


All night, by breezes ſped, the prow divides 
The deep and o'er the billows lightly glides. 
But when the dawn, prevailing o'er the night, 
Had ting'd the glowing eaſt with purple light, 
Looſe to the maſt deſcends the empty fail. 

And full againſt my courſe a current came, 
Which hurl'd me backwards, floating on its ſtream, 
Towards the land. I ſaw the ſtiores draw near; 
And the long billows on the beach appear. 


| The cruel Cyclops ſpy'd me as he drove 


His paſt'ring flock along the hills above: 


And winding through the groves his ſecret way, 


Conceal'd behind a pramontory lay; 

Prepar'd to ſnatch me, when his arm could reach 
My ſ{kiff, which drove ungovern'd to the beach. 
I mark'd his purpoſe ; furious from deſpair, 
With both my hands I rent my rooted hair ; 
And on the poop with deſp'rate purpoſe ſtood, 


7 Prepar'd to plunge into the whelming flood. 


But Neptune ſav'd me in that perilous hour ; 


| The headlong current felt his preſent pow'r: 


Back from the ſhore it turn'd, at his command, 
And bore me joyful from the fatal ſtrand. 
The Cyclops vex'd; as when ſome fowler ſpies, 
Safe from his cover'd ſnares the quarry riſe : 

His ſeat forſook, and, leaning o'er the ſteep, 
Strove with ſoft words to lure me, from the deep. 
Stranger, approach! nor fly this friendly ſtrand; 


| Share the free bleflings of à happy land: 


Here, from each cliff, a ſtream of honey flows; 


And ev'ry hill with purple vintage glows. 


Approach; your fear forget; my bounty ſhare; 
My kindneſs prove and hoſpitable care. 


As to allure me thus the monſter try'd. 


His fraud I knew; and raſhly thus reply'd :_ 
Talk not of friendſhip ; well I know the doom 


I Of ſuch as to your dire dominions come. 


Theſe eyes beheld when, with a ruthleſs hand, 


My wretched mates you mnrder'd on the ſtrand 
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rwo ſu'd for merey; put their lade you tore 
ith brutal rage, and drank their ſtreaming gore. 
t heavnꝰs dread Sov'reign to my vengeful hand 
is waſting flames would yield, and forked brand, 
Scorch'd on the cliffs, your giant limbs ſhould feed 
he mountain wolves; and all the rav'nous breed. 
I ſaid ; and from the ſouth a riſing breeze 
Bruſh'd the thick woods, and ſwept the curling ſeas. 
Above the waves my veſſel lightly flew; 
The ocean widen'd, and the ſhores withdrew. 
Enrag'd the Cyclops, ruſhing down' the ſteep, 
Eager to ſnatch me; plung'd into the deep: 
y flight he follow 'd with gigantic ſtrides, - 
And ſtem'd with both his knees the ruſhing tides, 
oon had I periſh'd, but eſcap'd again, 
protected by the god who rules the main. 
He ſent a ſpectre trom his wat'ry cavesy ;: 
Like miſt it roſe, and hover'd o'er the waves. 
A ſkiff like mine, by art divine, it grew; 
And to the left acroſs the ocęan fle. 
With courſe divided, where the pilot ſpies 
Amid the deep two deſert ilands riſe, 
In ſhape like altars, ſo by ſailors nam'd, 
A mark for pilots, elſe for nothing fam'd ; 
The angry giant doubting ſtood, nor knew 
Which to forſake, the ſhadow or the true: 
For both ſeem'd equal. By the fates miſled, 
He chas'd the airy image as it fle: 
Nor reach'd it: for it led him through the main, 
As the bright rainbow-mocks ſome fimple ſwain; 
Who ftill intent to catch it where it ſtands, 
And graſp the ſhining meteor with his hands, 
Along the dewy meadows holds his way ; 
But ſtill before him flies the coloured ray. 
The Cyclops ſo, along the wat'ry plain, 
The ſhadowy phantom chas'd, and chas'd'in vain; 
The billows burſted on his hairy ſides, ' 
And far behind him ruſh'd the parted tides. 
Ditiolv'd at laſt, its airy ſtructure broke, 
And vaniſh'd hov' ring like a cloud of ſmoke. 
His error then, and my-eſcape he knew; 
For, favour'd by the ns my veſſel flew 
Far to the deep: yet plunging in the waves, 
Torn from its bed a pond*rous rock he heaves, 
Craggy and black, with dangling ſea- weed hung; 
Pul'd from his hand the weighty maſs he flung, 
To cruſly my flight: along the ethereal plain 
It roll'd, and thund'ripg downwards ſhook EG 
main. 
Behind it fell; and farther from has 0e 
Hurl'd on the mounting waves, my veſſel bore 
Towards the deep. The giant ſaw with pain, 
His fraud detected, force eſlay'd i in vain. 


He curs'd the partial pow'rs, ahd/laſh'd'on high, y 
They mourn their deareſt hopes, in battle ſlain, 


With both his hands, the ocean to the ſky., 
Now ſafe beyond his reach, a proſp'rous gale 


Blew freſh behind, and ftretch'd my flying ſail : - 


The ſhores retir*d ; but, from the diſtant main, 
I ſaw-him towering! on the watery plain, 

Like a tall ſhip; and moving to the ſhore. 

Sullen and ſad, to tend his fleecy ſtore. 

Seven days 1 ſail'd; the eighth returning light 
The Pylian ſhores preſented to my ſighht, 
Far in the eaſt; and where the ſun iſplays, 
Along the glitt ring waves, his early rays. ; 
Thither I fteer'd, and where a point divides 
Extended i in the deep, the parted tides, 


BY 


— 


* * 


9 The wrongs of fate, and comfort my diſtreſs. * 


I Our rev'rend elders mourn a ruin'd land : 


Nor credulous nor diffident 


A fane 1 2 whoſe tow' ring fammit, rear d . 
High in the air, with gilded ſpires «ety ” 
To Neptune ſacred on the beach it N 
Conſptcuous from the ſea and diſtant lands,” 31 
Afembled on the ſhore the people 22 70 1 

On ev'ry ſide extended, like à wood : 54697 

And in the midit 1 ſaw a pillar riſe, N 

Of ſacred ſmoke, aſcending to the fies. en 
*Twas there I reach'd the hoſpitable firacd, - > 4 


And, Joyfal,fix*d'my veſſel to the land. 
There, with his peers, your royal fire T found, | 

And fell before him proſtrate ou the ground, a 

Imploring aid; my lineage I reveaPd, : 


| Nor aught of all my tedious toils conceal'd. 


Attentive, as I ſpoke, the hero heard, 

d; [3 oj 

For prudence taught him, neither to receive 

With eaſy faith, or raſhly liſbelieve. 

O ſon of Neleus! though you juſtly claim, 

For eloquence and ſkill, ſuperior fame: 

Yet to an equal glory ne'er aſpire: | 

Vain were the hope to emulate your fire. - 

Eight days we feaſted :- ſtill the flowing bowl 

Return'd, and ſweet diſcourſe, to glad the foul, 

With pleaſure heard ; as comes the ſound of rain, : 
In ſummer's drought, to cheer the careful ſwain. | 
And when the ninth returning morn aroſe, - 

Sixty bold mariners the hero choſe; 

Skill'd, = h the deep, the flying keel to guide, 

And ſwee p. with 5 oars, the hoary tide: | . 
They trimm'd a veſſel, by their lord's command, 

To waft me to my fire and native land. 

With gifts enrich'd of robes and precious ore, 

He ſent me Joyful from the Pylian ſhore. . i 
Such Neleus was! and ſuch his matchleſs penile 

For hoſpitable deeds in former days; 1 

The friend, the patron, deftin'd to redreſs 


But what is man! a reptile of the — 
To toils ſucceſſive fated from his birtʒ 
Few are our joys; in long ſucceſſion: flow | 
Our griefs; we number all our days in woe. 
Misfortune enter'd with my infant years; 
My feeble age a load of ſorrow bears. 


Driv'n from my country by domeſtic foes, . 
Thebes but receiv'd me to partake her woes. 


The ſword Pve ſeen, and wide devouring 2560 . 
Againſt her twice in fatal league conſpire. | 
The public griefs, which ev'ry heart muſt ſhare, 
By nature taught to feel another's care, 

Augment my own: our matrons weeping ſtand ; | 


Their furrow'd cheeks with ſtreams of forrow flow ; 
And wailing orphans ſwell the gen ral woe; 


Whoſe limbs, unbury'd, load their native plain; 
And now by us entreat that war may ceaſe, 
And, for ſeven days ſueceffive, yield to peace: 1 


That mutually ſecure, with pious care, 
Both hoſts funereal honours may prepare 


For ev'ry warrior, whom the of fight 
Has ſwept to darkneſs and the coaſts night. 
To ratify the truce, if ye a ; [ig 
We come alike commiſſion d, as to move. 


7 Them Clytophon ; and be, whoſe foreign | 
way 
The warriors of the ryan mevodey, 


Neſtor, his partial favour thus expreſs d; 
And to the Theban chief himſelf addreſs'd: 
The truth you ſpeak, nor do your words appear 
Prepar'd with art, or dictated by fear; 

For what you tell, my memory recalss 
When young I ſaw you at my native walls, 

Yourſelf a youth: though now a length of years, 

' Imprinted deep, in all your form appears; 
Yet till, with ſure remembrance, can I trace 
Your voice the ſame and lineaments of face. 

An infant then upon your knees I hung. 
And catch'd the pleaſing wonders from your 
8 tongue: N K | 
Your woes I pity'd; as I pity ſtill; 4 8651 
And, were the chiefs determin'd by my will, 
The truce ſhould: ſtand: for piety conſpires 
With juſtice, to demand wbat Thebes requires. 

The hero thus; the king of men replies: 
Princes, in fight approv'd, in council wiſe! 
What Thebes propounds, tis yours alone te chooſe, 
Whether ye will accept it, or refuſe: 45 
For though your votes conſenting, in my hand 
Ha de plac'd the ſceptre of ſupreme command; 
Yet ſtill my pow'r, obedient to my choice, 
Shall with its ſanction join the public voice. 

The monarch thus; and: thus the chief reply'd, 

Whom fair Ætolia's martial ſons obey'd : 
Princes, attend! and thou, whoſe ſov'reign hand 
Sways the dread ſceptre of ſupreme eommand ! 

What Thebes requires, I do not now oppoſe, 

+ Becauſe, inſenſible te human woes, | 
The widow's tears I ſcorn, the mother's fighs, 
The groans of ſiſters, or the orphan's cries, 

Whoſe deareſt hopes, in rage of battle ſlain, | 
With wounds defac'd, lie ſcatter'd on the plain: 
Compaſſion for the hoſt, which fruitleſs toil 

So long has waſted in a foreign ſoil, 

What Thebes propounds, impels me to diſſuade, 
And for the living, diſregard the dead. 

How long has war and famine thinn'd our pow'rs, 
Inactive camp'd around the Theban tow'rs ? 

And peſtilence, whoſe dire infection flies, 

Blown by the furies through the tainted ſkies ? 

Many now wander on the Stygian ſhore, 

Whom fires and conſorts ſhall behold no more: 

And many ſtill, who yet enjoy the day, 

Muſt follow down the dark Tartarean way, 

If, bliaded by, the fates, our counſels bar 

The courſe of conqueſt, and protract the war. 

Since equity and public right demands + 250 

That Thebes ſhould fall by our avenging hands, 

Now let us combat, till the gods above, 

Who fit around the ſtarry throne of Jove, 

The judges of the nations, crown our toil, 

So long endur'd, with victory and ſpoil; - 

Or deſtine us to fall in glorious fight, 

Elate and dauntleſs in the cauſe of right. 

Shall we delay till dire infection ſpreads | 

Her raven wings o'er our devoted heads? 

Till gen'rous wrath, by flow diſeaſe ſuppreſt, 

Expires inactive in the warrior's breaſt, - 

And life, the price of glory, paid in vain, 

Who die forgotten on a foreign plain. - 

Tydides thus; and he, whoſe ſovereign ſway 

The warriors of the Pylian race obey, 

Neſtor reply'd, for eloquence approv'd, 

By Pallas and the tuneful ſiſters lov'd ; 
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, Confed'rate kings! and thou, whoſe. ſov 


| Sways the dread ſceptre of ſupreme comin ; 


With patience hear the reaſons which I plead 
For funeral rites, the honours of the dead. 

Well have you heard the various ills that wait 
On ftrife prolong'd, and war's diſaſtrous ſtate: 
And they who chooſe to dwell amid alarms, 
The rage of ſlaughter and the din of arms, 
Know litthe of the joys, when combats ceaſe, 
That crown with milder bliſs the hours of peace. 
Though gladly would I ſee, in vengeance juſt, 
The Theban tow'rs sonfounded with the duſt ; 


That from the war releas'd, we might again 


Each ſhare the pleaſures of his native reign : 
Yet let us not preſumptuouſly withſtand 
What piety alike and right command, 


The honours of the dead + nor tempt the gods 


To curſe our labours, from their bright abodes. 
Far in the heav'ns, above this mortal ſcene, 

In boundleſs light, the thund'rer fits ſerene; 

He views the works of men: the good he knowz 
And on their juſt attempts ſucceſs beftows ; 


But blaſts impiety, and mocks its aim, 


With diſappointment ſure, and laſting ſhame. - 
Attend, ye princes! and I ſhall anfold 
What ſage Harmodius taught my ſire of old. 
The Locri ſummon'd all their martial pow'rs, 
And fought around the Orchomenian tow'rs. 
From oxen ſeiz'd began the dire debate; 
And wide and waſteful was the work of fate. 
The Orchomenians oft a truce propos'd 
For fun'ral rites; the Locrian chiefs oppos'd. 
Nine days expir'd, the bleeding warriors lay; 
Their wounds hot ſtreaming to the ſolar ray. 
From Styx's ſable ſhore their ghoſts implor d, 
With ſuppliant cries, hell's dread avenging lord. 
He heard, and from the gloomy deep below 
Of Erebus profound, the houſe of woe, 
A fury ſent, the fierceſt of the crew, 
Whoſe iron ſcourges human crimes purſue: 
Diſcord her name ; among th' infernal gods 
She dwells, excluded from the bleſt abodes ; 
Though oft on earth ſhe rears her balecul head, 
To kindle ſtrife, and make the nations bleed. 
The fury came; and, hov'ring o'er the plain 


| Devoted with her eyes the Locrian train. 


In form a raven, to a tow'r ſhe flew, 

Which roſe upon a precipice in view, 

And on the airy ſummit took her ſeat, 
With potent-charms, to kindle dire debate. 
The howling dogs her preſence firſt declare; 


The war horſe trembling ſnorts aloft in air; 


On man at laſt the dire infection fell, 
The awful vengeance of the pow'rs of hell. 
Confuſion ſtraight through all the camp is found; 


The wand'ring centinel deſerts his ground, 


Fatally gay and crown'd with every weed, 
Which weeping matrons ſcatter o'er the dead; 
Of dire-portent ; but when the filent reign 

Of night poſleſs'd the mountains and the plain, 
Above the camp her torch the fury rear'd, 
Red, in the air, its bateful flame appear d. 
Kindling debate: outrageous ſtrife aroſe, 
Loud as the ocean when a tempeſt, blows, 


Oer all the plain, and ſtun'd the ear of night 


| With ſhouts tumultuous and the din of fight. 
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is airy Fund the goddeſs came, | 
Shot like a meteor, with a ſtream of flame, 
To kindle fiercer ſtrife with ſtronger charms, 
To ſwell the tumult and the rage of ans. 
The combat burn'd ;\ the Orchomenians 24 F 
With horror, nor beyond 1 their walls ett 4 
By awe divine reſtrain d: but When 

Return d ſucceſſive on the ſteps of night. 
From ev ry tow r they ſaw the ſpacious 4 
With havoc heap'd, and mountains of the lain. 


——— Ours ae 


The ſecret cauſe the augurs firſt declar d; 1 T 


The juſtice of the gods they own'd and tear d. 
No fun ral rite _ Fa a _ 7} 
On them beſtow'd, t gar or 

In one deep pit, whoſe mouth . 
Four hundred cubit length from ſide to ſide, 
They N them all; their bucklers me their 


1 chariotecrs, 14 
One ruin mix d; for ſo the will of Jove 1114 
The prieſts declar'd: and heap'd a mount above: 
Such was the fate, by heav'n and +11: ee f 
To puniſh bold contemners of the dead. 
And let not us their fatal wrath provoke, 
Nor merit by our guilt an equal ſtroke; 
But ſeal the truce, and piouſly beſtow - 
What to the reliques of the dead we ai: | 
He ſaid; the peers their joint aſſent declare, 
The dead to honour, and the gods revere. 1 
The king of men commands a herald ftraight 
The prieſts to call, and haſten ev'ry rite, 
While thus the ſov'reign mandate they eg: | 
Th' Ætolian leader roſe, and frowning ſajd: 
O blind to truth! and fated to ſuſtain | 
A length of woes, and tedious toils in vain ! 
By ſounds deceiv'd, as to her fatal den 
Some vocal ſorc'reſs lures the ſteps of men; 
O eloquence ! thou fatal charm! how few, 
Guided by thee, their real good purips | ! 
By thee, our maids, with magic fetters bound, 
In all deciſions, true and falſe confound. 
Not the unnumber'd wrecks, which lie along 
The Syrens' coaſt the trophies of their ſon 
Nor there where Ciree from the 


deep, 
With ſtrong inchantments, draws the paſſing ſhip, 
Can match thy ſpoils: O let me ne'er * 
And follow rn. , as you point the way! 
Confed' rate kings ! ſince nothing can oppoſe 
The truce you purpoſe with our treach rous foes, 
With miſchief pregnant; I alone am free, ; 
Nor theſe my eyes the fatal-rite ſhall ſee; 
Leſt it be ſaid, when miſchief ſhall ſucceed, | 


— ring 


＋ ydides ſaw bs and io: the deed. - 


— 
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| Andmaev'd like Mars, when, mid eh tate | 


Sublime he flalks to-kindle-fiercealarms, : 


I To ſwell the tumult and the rage of arms. 


Such ſeem'd the chief: the princes with on eg 
Turn' d on the —— at once their eyes. 


1 — or þ 
— nh oper — 


hough [ Tz 
Our gen ral y fo 
Muſt not the counſels of the hoſt controul, 


\: | Brave though he is: the altars ready ſtand; 


In order waits the conſecrated band: | r 


Straight let us ſeal the truce with blood and wine, 


[Ang to atteſt it, call the pow rs divine. 

The monarch thus; T ydides to his tent, ny 
Through the {till hoſt, in ſullen ſorrow went, 
Fix'd in his mind the fatal viſion ftay'd, 2 
Snatch d by in vading force bis dovely maid; 

The fraud of Cytherea; ſtill his heart . 
Inceſſant elt, ant kae rt; 5 
And; as à lion, when his ſide retains 

A barbed ſhaft, the cauſe of bitter 


; L 
rows in ſome lonely ſhade z/ his - 66/0 deci, 


He breath'd in groans the of his mind. 
Now "round the Lag Lad th aſſembly 


ands, 
And 3 invokes with lifted IT 7 
How me,.yo w'rs, that rule the — 
ſov'reigns r 

ft. eil the the eighth — ſun diſplays, 
pre the eaſtern hills his early rays, 
Any bold warrior of the Argive bands, 
Againſt a Theban lifts his hoſtile hands 
By us approv'd; let ev'ry curſe ſucceed - 
On me, and all, for perjury decreed. - 
And as by blood our mutual oath we ſeal, - 
The blood of victims drawn by deathful ſteel; 
So let their blood be ſhed, who, ſcorning right,” 
Profanely ſball preſume its ties to fli 

Ap s prieſt, for Thebes reſum' d the vow, 

e gods above, invoking, and balow, 

Their vengeance to inflict, if force, or art, 
The truce ſhould violate on either part. | 

The rites concluded-thus, the king commands 
Two younger warriors of his native bands 


A chariot to prepare; the driver's place 


Sophronimus aſſum'd ;: with tardy pace, 
cend the ſage ambaſſadors; before 
A lighted tor Aſteropæus bore, 

the tents, the fields of lan 


n old, nate 
They pals, an at fre er | 


N i) 
* 0 0 
on 6 2:5 
Goo oo as the ſun » düplay 4 his orient ray, 1855 
And crown'd the mountain tops with carly "EP 3 
Through ey'ry gate the Theban warriors flow, | 
Unarm'd, and carleſs of th' invading foe; _ 1 


As when, i in early ſpring, the ſnepherd ſees 
Ruſh from ſome ollow rock a read of bees, 


e en b WN 
] Long 3 . conceal' d, 
Nen to the light, and ſtrangers to the field; ; 
In compaſs wide their flight they ſteer, 
Which wings of balmy zephyrs bibel bear 
Along the meads, where ſome ſoit river flows, 
Or foreſts, where the flow'ry hawthorn blows ; 


To ing their courſe they 
And lightly with the g enial breeze deſcend : | 
— — plains the The read; 
ann, of — ſought. their! 
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Others w axes. fo eee repair d, | 
Fell d 3 thick foreſts, and the — bar d. 
With like intent the Argive warriors mov . 
By Theſeus led, whom Pallas lov' d. 
n thouſand oren dre harneſs' d e 
In droves collected from tlie ring plains; 
Slow up the mountains move the heavy wheels, | 
The ſteep rere A 
In ev'ry grove the temper d axes ſound'; | 
The A: trees crackle, and the caves. pins: , 
Now to the plain the moving woods 
Under their weight a thouſand axles bend: 
And round the camp, and round the. Theban 


Walls, 
Heaps roll d on heaps, the mingled foreſt falls. 
Of chis the chief, his native bands, 
With ſpeed to rear 2 pile, ee 
Which for Hegialus, wi ep 0 
Adraſtus' valiant ſon, the c f defign'd; - 
Who to his aid, when ev'ry warrior fled, 
. Repair'd, and for his reſcue greatly bled: 
His native bands the hero thus addreſs'd, 
+ While ſighs inceſſant labour'd from his breaſt. 
The chief of Argos, warriors! firſt demands 
Funereal honours: Fo our grateful w—_— 
For him this lofty ſtructure is decreed, _ 
And e' ry rite in order ſhallfacceed: - 
His dear remains in my pavilion reſt; 
Nor can Adraſtus at the rites aſſiſt; 
Who to deſpair and frenzy has = EY IM | 
By age and grief ſubdu'd, his generous add : 
other princes of the army wait 7 
The obſequies to grace, with mournful ſtate. 
He ſaid; and to his tent the warriors led, 
Where ſtood already deck'd the fun'ral bed: 
With Syrian oil — d, the corſe they found 
Freſh N bath, and e rp 
roun 
For Menelaus, with divided care; | 
Each rite domeſtic haſten'd to prepare. 0 
Twelve princes to the pile the corſe ſuſtain : n 
The head on —— s hand reclin'd: | 
With mournfu the flow proceſſion mov d; 
For all the hero — and approv'd: 55 
Firſt on the top the funꝰ ral b 
And next, the ſad ſolemnity to grace, 
And gratiſy the manes of the ſlain, 
The 12 of ſtecds and bullocks drench'd the 
in. | 
The hoes fair ficeds which drew the rapid 4 : 
That bore the hero through the ranks of war, 
Their lofty necks the pointed faulchion tore, 
With force impelFd, and drew a ſtream of gore: 
Three groaning fell; but, fiercer from the 
ſtroke, 
The filver reins the fourth with ſury broke, 
And fled around the field: his ſnowy cheſt, 
Was daſh'd with ſtreaming blood, and lofty creſt. 
In circles ſtill he wheel'd! at ev'ry round, 
Scill nearer to the pile himſelf he found; 
Till drain'd of life, by blood alone ſux 1, 
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* 
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they place; * 
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By awe di vine ſubdu'd,-the- warriors fund; 


And ſilent wonder fixes ev'ry band. +; 
Till chus Atrides: Sure th' immnartal g Hei 
The glorious ſynod of the bleſt abodes, 
3 the good their favour ſhare, 3 
th and life the objects of their care. wy 
Atrides thus: and, further to augment 121 
The the martial goddeſs went + 
Then * T 
And thus aloud the public ear addreſs'd: 2 
Warriors and friends! on yonder d Pre, wc.” 
| Hegialus expects the fun ral fire: - . i 
For ſuch high merit, public tears ſhonld flow ; $i 'hoſ 
And Greeceafſembled pour a flood of woe. ae 
Now let us all his obſequies attend; f 
And. with the mournful rites; our ſorrows blend. . 
Proclaiming thus aloud the goddeſs went; Tydid 
The army heard; and each forſakes his tent; e 
N Her voice had touch'd their hearts; they move But ir 
| Nations ae tribes, an undiſtinguiſti d throng. ** 
Around the pile 1 wid' ning circle. grows; Each 
As ſpreading in ſome vale, a deluge flows, Theſe 
By mountain tortents fed, which tches wide, Lions 
And floats the Ivel lands on ev ry ſide. Tens 
Diſtinguiſh'd in the midſt the princes ſland. The x 
With ſceptres-grac'd, the enſigns of command. Next 
Atrides, with ſuperior grief oppreſs & 5:5. Thou 
Thus to the fire of. you his 5 pray r addreſs'd. Uh 
Dread ſov ' reign, ſe unreſiſted ey Bold 
The fates of men road things obey: Pre 
From thee the virtue of the hero ſprings; 8 
Thine i is the glory and the pow'r of kings. Then 
If er by thee, and virgin Pallas, led, Win 
To noble deeds this gen'rous youth was bred: Theie 
If love to men, or piety, poſſeſs'd, Who 
With higheſt purpoſe, his undaunted breaſt ; ; Straig 
Command the winds in belder guſts to riſe, Prom 


And bear the flames I kindle to the ſkies. 
The hero thus; and-with the fun'ral brand 
The ſtructure touch'd ; aſcending from his hand, 
Spreads the quick blaze: the ruler of the ſky 
Commands; at once the willing tempeſts fly: 

| Ruſhing i in ſtreams inviſible, they came, 


Drove the light ſmoke, and rais'd the ſheete 


flame. 

The favour of the gods the nations own, 

And, with their joint applauſe, the hero crown. 

From morn till noon the roaring flames aſpire, 

And fat of victims added feeds the fire; 

Then fall their lofty ſpires, and, ſinking low, 

O'er the pale aſhes tremulouſly glow. 

With wine, the ſmoke, and burning embers lay ch 
The bones they glean'd, and to a tomb convey d 
Under an oak, which, near the public way, 

E Invites the ſwains to ſhun the noontide ray. 

Now twenty warriors of Atrides' train, 

Loaded with treaſure, brought a harneſs'd wain; 

Vaſes and tripods in bright order plac'd, 

| Er ſplendid arms with fair devices grac'd: 

ſe for the games the Spartan chief decreed, 

The fun'ral games in honour of the dead. 

Araid the princes ark - oliſh'd yew, 

Unbent upon the ground the hero threw, 

| Of work divine; Ghich Cynthius claim'd before, 
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Prompt ms conteiit, and x 


Laertes ſon 57 1920 
Tydides too 
3 co: 


But in his 
He ſat, re 


forfook Ub pa þ 
id them,” PE pbrain's”' n 


16 oi force be & ind; 
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Straight in a cafqu che Ta lots Were crown; 
Each hero With his name had mark'd his'own': ' 
Theſe, ftilx d with care, 5 chief of Sparta drew ; 


Idomeniys the! rener 
pr d, "the Te&bnd chim'd 


Teucet, YR = 
d. The third Gileus, much for ſhooting fam'd: | 

i Next claim'd the wearer of the Tepee eld, 
Thou h young | in arms, diſtingt 'd in the ficld; | 

es! then came Hes t, and, laſt of all, 

Bold Min With a Nen e He Ae lord 

Preſs'd wi t. for tetan 
Strain'd the r e and bent It t ta the cord; ; 
Then from Full "fora quiver, 'tloſe v 
Wing'd for the aerial Hight a pointed dart. 
Theſeus commands the wattiors to ide f 
bs Who ctowded thick aud preſs'd on ev'ry fide 
Straight £ they retire; as, at the Word of Jo ove, 
| From | Gy ; Bright Kice "the att ring © 


And thin Fi e el pas ſpecichs 

Where ron and 112 diſtant — h 
With force immenſe, the Cretan mo "drew, . 
Stretch 5 the tough. cord, 


From te Bi . the Kicks arrow {þ 2 
The ſtiff bow LS 4. -the rwanging Nt, lung. 
p the light Air th E hiffing weapon flies, 

Picrces'the winds,” and ftreams along the fies: 
Far to hs diftant") plain it ſwiftly drove: yg 
The hoſt ſtood Wend Ting as it ruſh'd above: 
Deſcending there upon a mount it ſtood: 

A depth of ſoll Pecni 0 the trembling wood. 
Apple from all, tumultuous ſhouts Face, 
By echoes wafted "through the trembling air. 
Such joy the Hero feels, as praiſe inſpires,” 
And to the circle of che kings retires.” 

The valiant Teucet next receiv'd the bow, 
And to : polls thus adüfeſs d a vow: 
Hear me, dread king ! *whoſe unrefiſted ſwa 
Controuls the fun, And rules the courſe of « 
Great patron of the bow? this ſhaft in 5 
And hecatonihs my 17 8 ſhall ten; val 
Soon as to Salamis our martial pow'rs 85 
Return vidtorious, from the T 98 — 1 
He ſaid, and bich the 7 arrow 
It pierc'd the WR Atick wept 4 Tale ey? 
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rom hr. to ſouth it 0 
And woods and mountaing Wits — 
Beyond the Cretan ſhaft,” 1 in 
s far before, às now a ſh&; wild, Amt 1683222 
url'd 2 ny» flog, the found Lot prong 
rem bis 
Oilean Aja cong charge; wie wedpoh aber ey 20 1] © 
For ſkill Above tk reſt, and pres kane Sonn 
But Phechus,' chief and patron Gf ae, tl 
e flight CO HELEN „ 
For, nor ful — ater ane ae, 
Of Or gre erifice, the goats! ein 2 1 
wnwards he turn'd it, WRere , dür fair 
b ſhot its fpiring top! aloftiy Wig An if 
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ught in a bough the quivrifi* R 
| N © fore'd 1 fallage 1 — 8 4. — 
1 A] the next ar upon: | "4%. 
| with He alice y ine "edn, SHE 
With ſine wy arms the fold ye een 
Near and more near approveh*the Lenne ends: 
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The arrow ſprung; but errin to ee 

| Far ch the f e cory er Ke 
And groves of reeds; where How 1 | 
And winds; "through thitkees green, is | 


ie 


i} I youth, with paitful-ſivps; ae, 


Fru: 


And now Uh ſſes to the prize aſpives. 


In ſilence s the prudent wärrier pray d, 
I þ And," in his Heart, —— 


farts! h —.— = 
| Great queen ef arts! on thee in ; 
With kbeur to thy ſuppliant 's fü and 
By thee my infant arms were taughe to to er 
The dart wich vertain aim, and bend the bow: 
Oft on tny N immortal ?!?! 
To guide the ſhaft; t nile ere were laid; 
Now, goddeſs, aid Foy! 1 firive for fame 3. | 
Wing the ſwift ard aſfert my claim. 
= 255 d: che Coddels, ac his ſuit, deſcends ; 
Peer ff th' ON CO an courts aifends. 7 
Wien force divitie his manl = 9 
The bow he ſtrait'd: the . 
As when the fire of $0 *. Ain — hand, 
Drives the fwift li & and the forked bean, 
To waſte the labore ord careful ſwains, 
Conſume the mountain flocksg er ſebreh the plains; 
| With fudden glare 4 ppears'the fiery ry; F, 
'ethercal 


4 ſhaft; Ulyſſes! gew, 
owing eye its * ect Bat 
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So ſwift ly wi 
Nor could the 


[The flight of Tencer's arrow far 


Upon a rural heath it piteh d at laſt, 
To Ceres built; Where ſwains, in early ring a 
With joy were wont their annual gifts to — | 
When firſt to Yew above — nn d plain, 
With plesſing verdure, roſe the ſpringing in. 
Through all the hoſt applauding ſhouts Telbund; 
The hills repeat them, and the woods around. 
The kended bow bold Merion next Ty k 
= ſhaft lelects, and ſmooths its purple plumes : 
lac d it dn the ſtring, und bending "wh : 
With all his force colleRed; ſtrainid che c 
Up the light air the farting arrow e 
The tough bow erack'd; the wan * dage 
. 4 4 Gi "_ 08 — : 
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Beyond the, reach of ficht the wea 
And tow'r'd amid ry ſpace — — 


ee 05 


But as it roſe, a heron eroſe d beſore, 


From inland marſhes 
Under the 33 2 her with, a wound; 
A 


grunde ATDaALor g 7 
d thus 
Cn obs 2h 


the-mark, the ſhooter's art comn 
— bo oy wt thus addreſs' D 
And all their favour and applauſe expreſs d. 

Ulyſſes ! take the bow, Atrides cries, 

The ſilver bowl, brave Te! be a 
* ry art, my ! you 
For though the firſt rewards the victor's 2 — 
— _ all, and. laſting fame. 


| fy wy in his propel ning, 
He ls nt ng the Slept . 
Warriors of Greece, and —— aids fre 

Our firm aſſociates in the works of war! 
Here from a. rock the Theban ſtream deſcends, 
And to a its ſilver current ſends; 
Whoſe ſurface-ſmooth,/ unruffled by the "PX 
kbp er oh _— — and eee rid, 

e 1. whoſe'man] bs diva 
The mountain-ſurge, and — 4 
All ye, whom hopes of victory inſpire, -,- Sera 2 
Stand forth diſtinguiſh'd ; N. the crowd, = A 
This coſtly,armour ſhall the youth: obtain, 


£] 


oe 
AN * 


Keering to the fore; T Err 
dine de then ns 5 


3 5110 
Toer ſtrength, Sas the: the arrow. ſends: - In 
t 4 


all excel; 


d each deſerves a prize for ſhooting well; FN 


"© 


le; 


Who comes victorious from the wat. ry. „ 1 


That iſland c $'d,- where the poplar. grows, 
And in the lake its wav' ring ima LM | 
Who mea back the liquid ſpace, before 

His rivals, regain the flow'ry . 


This golden bowl 1s fix d the ſecond e, 0 
Eſteem d alike for faſhion and for ſize. 

The hero thus: with thirſt of glory fir'd 
Crete's valiant monarch to the prize aſpir 4 
With Sparta's younger chief ; Ulyſſes n 
And brave Clearchus emulous of fame, 

A wealthy warrior from the Samian ſhore, - 
In cattle rich, and heaps of Precious ore: 
Diſtinguiſh d in the midſt the heroes ſtood, 
Eager to plun unge into the ſhining flood. 

His brother s ardour pu Sq to reſtrain, 
Atrides ſtrove, and counſ untlelld thus 3 in vain: 
Deſiſt, my brother! ſhun th' unequal ſtrife; 
For late you ſtood upon the verge of life: 

No mortal man his vigour can retain, 

When flowing wounds have empty d ev'ry vein, 
If now you periſh in the wat'ry way, 

Grief upon grief ſhall cloud this mourpful day: 
Deſiſt, reſpe& my counſel, and be wiſe; 

Some other Spartan in your place will riſe. 


To change his brother's purpoſe thus he 2 | 
But nothing moy'd: the gen 'rous youth . d: 


Brother! in vain you urge me to forbear, 
From love and fond affection hn ne to fear; 
For firm, as e er before, my lim kmbe 

To daſh the fluid waves, or ſcour _— plain. 


— W 


i 


— Fatigu d, and Fainting, 
Thrice Aruggling, 


And thrice, imploring ai 
The Cretan monarch 
| And Ithacus again divides the wave; 

With force renew'd their manly limbs they ply; 


He ſaid, and went before. The heroes move 


To the dark covert of a neighb'ring grove; 
-Which to the bank its ſhady. walk extends, 
Where mizing with pe lake 0 ri let — x 
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| And through. the 5 deſcendi e firand, 
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8 1 e temple ee 
A ſtatue anda expres by ill divine, 


'4 
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| /Apollo's gr. powr's, Nhe bringe. 
„Jeg mighty mandates an his airy wing: 

The forgy majelhic ayes the beudu „ 
In port and re ſuch, the n ſtegd. . 
| 1 0 722 With ny ual-ſtrokes, they 
The ſmoo cot, 225 85 ih jeeps. 
| His ri | 8 5 fled i the 055 
Behind Atri ; 


' Clearchus next, and laſt es — 2 " 
And ſaw from far the bf e FS Refs 8 
f A then na Wl and |: 0 f glory Dar, 1 
The Samian and to 22 ugh 13 
| bans cual 7225 read o b oh 2 | 
oecd the N hero paſs 
ey Ss monarch ſtrove, 7 — 


| His 1 5 cel bees of conqueſt to 1 
Exerting ev'ry nerve, his bis Labs he Ap 

; And „from afar the ſhore 20 4 

For near and nearer ſtill Ulyſſes preſt ; 5 1 

The waves he felt reboundin 1 2 his breaſt 

With equal zeal for yk | 

When, gliddi 


Ml: 2 1 ſaw ber form reveal | 
nga Hoh S fide wy delt 
an 


5 
5 


1'd 


ix 4 
1 4 


gerne 


v'ry game. 
dee, ee riſe, 
Are lch alu Dy the l and wiſe; 
To envy ſtill they rouſe the human kind; 
And oſt, than courted, better far declin d. 
To brave Idomeneus yield the race; 
Contented to obtain the ſecond place, fi 
The goddeſs thus: while ſtretching to the land. 
With joy: the Cretan chief aPPrc 'd the ſtrand; 
| Ulyſſes next arriv'd ; and,, he's with toil, - 
| The weary Samian n graſp 'd the welcome, ſoil. 
But far behind th Warrior lay, 
In the wat ' ry . 
om the lake, his 20 he 


aid, hie voice was heard. 
es the youth to fave, | 


And from their breaſts the whit ning billows fy, 
Full in the midſt a rocky ifle divides 

The liquid ſpace, and parts the filver tides; 
Once RT now with: thickets 

O'eripread, two hillocks, and a vale en: | 
Here dwelt an aged ſwain ; his cottage ſtood 
Under the cliffs, encompals' d by a wood. - 
From poverty ſecure, he heard afar, 

In peace profound, the tumults of the war. 
Mending a net before Ys Tural te, 27 

From other toils OP: A fats ; 


And now they = d back bf he rc ry « oF 


Slipt fr 
With I: 


nd; 


11s OxIA D/ Book: V.. 5 
I Upon a turret oer the gate hege 2 E 


When firſt the voice of Menelaus canie. 
By ev'ning breezes wafted from the ſtream, //. 
Haſt' ning, c ; | 

Some preſent god ſupply d a proſp rous gale 19 
For as the Spartan chief, with toil ſubdy'd, 
Hopeleſs of life, was ſinking in the flogd ,  , ;, 


FL 1 
4 o 


The ſwain approach'd, and in his barge receiv d | 


Him ſafe from danger imminent retriev d. 


Upon a willow's trunk. Therſites ſat, 


Contempt and laughter fated to create, 


Where, bending from a hollow bank it hung, % | 


And rooted to the mould” ring ſurface clung; 
He ſaw Atrides ſafe; and thus aloujd. 
With leer malign, .addreſs'd the 17 crowd. 
A hecatomb the By Ling gods demand. 
Who ſav'd Atrides in this dire debate, 
And ſnatch'd the hero from the jaws of fate: 
Without his aid we all might quit the field; 
Ulyſſes, Ajax, and e in 
His mighty arm alone the hoſt deſends 
But dire diſaſter ſtill the chief attends 
Laſt ſun beheld him vanquiſſi d on the plain; 


2272 


Then warriors ſav'd him, now a ſhepherd ſwain. ' 


Defend: him ſtill from perſecuting fate! 

Protect the hero who protects the ſtate ; 

In martial conflicts watch with E fear, 

And, when he ſwims, let hel always near 

He ſaid; and, ſcorn and laughter to excite, 

His features foul he writh'd, with envious ſpite, 

n contempt; and pleas d his ranc'rous 
engt | 


With aiming thus oblique a venom'd dart. 
But joy d not long; for ſoon the faithleſs wood, 
Strain'd from the root, reſign'd him iP F flood. 
Plunging and ſputt' ring as his arms he ſpread, 
A Joad of ſoil 4 hs 4 — 7 — on his head, 
Slipt from the bank: along the winding ſhore, 
With laughter loud he heard the echoes roar, 
When from the lake his crooked form he rear'd, 
With horror pale, with blotting clay beſmear'd; 
Then clamb'ring by the trunk, in ſad diſmay, 
Which half immers'd with all its branches lay, 
Confounded, to the tents he ſkulk'd along, 
Amid the ſhouts and inſults of the throng. _ 
Now cloth'd in public view the heroes ſtand, 
With ſceptres grac'd the enſigns of command. 
The Cretan monarch, as his prize, aſſumes * 
The poliſh'd helmet, crown'd with waving plumes, 
The ſilver mail, the buckler's weighty round, 


Th embroider d belt, with golden buckles bound. 


The ſecond prize Laertes' fon receiv d, 
With leſs applauſe from multitudes deceiv'd; 
The firſt he could have purchas'd; but declin'd, 
And yielded, to. the martial maid reſign d. 
Thus they. The Thebans, near the caſtern 


te, ee 
PRs their pyres in ſilent ſorrow wait: 
Hopeleſs and {ad they mourn'd their heroes lain, 
The beſt and braveſt on their native plain. 
The king himſelf, in deeper | 
With rage and mingled grief his boſom burn'd. 
Like the grim lion, when his offspring ſlain 
He ſees, and round him drawn the hunter's train; 
Couch'd in the ſhade with fell intent he lies, 
And glares upon the foes with burning eyes: 
Such Creon ſeem'd : hot indignation. drain'd 


bis fciff he loos'd, and ſpread the fail 1 


pb, 


ſorrow, mourn d; 
Had plac'd the ſceptre of ſupreme command, 


4 
1 
? 
? 
l 
: 
D 
' 


: 


| 


$4 


4 


Nor flight her counſel dictated from heav'n? = 


| The bane of Greece, whence dire 


32 


4 


And ſaw the Argives, a ſhady wood. 
Extended wide; and dreading fraud deſign d, FL 
Still to the plain his watehfil eyes conſin d. 
N Gr ade om his hatred, and the poẽw-wr 

Of reſtleſs paſſions, which his heart devouf: 
And when at ev'n's approach the hoſt retir d, 
And from the labours of the day reſpir dd 
Within the walls he drew his mastial pow'rs, 
And kept with ſtricteſt watch che gates and 

, - . 1 


Soon as the night poſſeſt th ethereal plain, 


| fn; o'er. the area ws ts ſilent reign, 
| | | e guards were plac'd, and to the gentle {way 
Here on the flow'ry. turf a hearth ſhall itand;-, Of fle 

| | Tydides only wak'd, by anxious 6 
Diſtracted, Mill he mourn d his abſent fair, 
_ "| Deeming her loſt; his lighted counſel may'd -/ 
I Laſting reſentment, and che truce approv'd; -/ 


Of ſleep. ſubdu'd, the weary warriors lar. 


Contending paſſions ſhook his mighty frame; 


| As warring winds impel the ocean's ſtrem 


When ſouth and eaſt with, mingled rage cats | 


And in a tempeſt on the deep deſcend; - g 
Now, 9 the 3 ſupine he lay; 


Then, riſing anxious, wiſh'd the morning ray. 


Impatient thus, at laſt, his turbid mind, 
ay various counſels variouſly inclin dd. 
The chief addreſt : Or ſhall I now recal . "ur 
Th' Ztolian warriors from the Theban wall; : 
Obey the warning by a goddeſs giv'n 02 
Or ſhall I try, by one deciding blow, 564 
The war at once to end, and cruſh the foe? 
This pleafes moſt; nor ſhall the voice of fame 
The daring deed, in after ages, blame. 
No truce I ſwore, but ſhunn'd it, and remov'd,/ 
Alone diſſenting while the reſt approv'd. . 
Soon as the morn, with early light reveal d, 
Has call'd the Theban warriors to the feld: 
Againſt the town I'll lead my martial powers, 
And fire with flaming brands her hated tow'rs ; 
bate aroſe | 
To bid the peaceful nations firſt be foes;.. . 
Where Tydeus fell, and many heroes more, | 
Baniſh'd untimely to the Stygian ſhore. 9 * 
The public voice of Greece for vengeance calls; 
And ſhall applaud the ſtroke by which ſhe falls. 
He purpos'd : but the gods, who honour right, 
Deny'd to treaſon what is due to might. iz 
When from the eaſt appear d the morning fair, 
The Theban warriors to the woods repair, 
Fearleſs, unarm'd ; with many a harneſs'd wain, - 
The woody. heights were crowded and the plain. 
Tydides ſaw; and, iſſuing from his tent. 
In arms complete, to call his warriors, went. 
Their leader's martial voice the ſoldiers heard 
Each in his tent, and at the call appear d 
In ſhining arms: Deiphobus begann. 
For virtue fam' d, a venerable man. | 
Him Tydeus lov'd; and in his faithful hand 


= 


* 
* 3 


To rule the ſtate; when, from his native tow ra, 
To Thebes the hero led his martial pow rs: 
His ſon, an infant, to his care reſign d. 
With ſage advice to form his tender mind. 
The hero thus: Illuſtrious chief! declare 


Crict's wat' Ty ſources, and their flow reſtrain d. | What you intend, and whither point the war. 


TH 
- | 
The truce commene d, you cannot, and be juſt, 
I 2 — „ who — wit! 5s 
10 lic fai enpag* . unarm d Nr 
| Far through the woods and plains, nor rs foe. 

His leader's purpoſe thus the warrioritry'd; 

And, iuly ver d, Tydides thus replydè | 

Father thy words from ignorance” proceed; 

The truce 1 ſwore not; nor approv'd the deed. 7 

The reſt are bound; and therefore muſt remain 
"Ling? inactive on his hoſtile plan 

The works of war abandon d, let them ſhed - 

Their una vailing forrows o'er the dead: 3 18 Joe: 5 
Or aim the dart, or hurl the diſk in air; 

Some paltry preſents ſhall the victor ſhare. 

Warriors we came, in nobler ſtrifes to dare; 

To fight and conquer in the liſts of war; 

To conquer Thebes: and Jove himſelf ordains, 

With wreaths of triumph, to reward our pains. 

Wide to receive us Lang = — — gates; 
To take defrudtion in; their turrets ſtand - 

Defenceleſs, . flaming brand. 
Now let us ſnatch th' occaſion while we may, 

Years waſte in vain, and periſh by delay 


—— — — abt 


That Thebes o erthrown; our tedious toils may 
9 | ceaſe 4 i . 42-1 15 „ | 
And we behold r native walls in peace. | 


Tydides thus: the ancient warrior burns 
With indignation juſt, and thus returns f 
O ſon ! unworthy of th illuſtrious line 
From which you ſpring: your ſire's reproach and 
Did Ie er teach you juſtice to diſclaim: 
And ſteal, by treachery, diſhoneſt fame N 
The truce ſubſiſts with all the reſt; are we 
Alone excepted, unengag d and free? 
Why, warfiors! do notthen theſe hoſtile tow'rs, 
Againſt us fend at once their martial pow*rs ? 
And are we ſafe but that the treaty ſtands, 
And from unequal force protects our bands? | 
In this our foes confide ; the dead they burn, 
And mix with tears their aſhes in the urin. 
Their towers defenceleſs, and their gates un- 
barr'd, W Fr ien, 
Shall we with wrongs their confidence reward? 
No; though each warrior of this num'rous band 
Should yield to execute What you command; 
Yet would not I, obedient to thy will, 
Blat my long labours with a deed ſo ill. 
Whatever hard or dang'rous you propoſe, 
Though old and weak, I ſhun not, nor oppoſe: 
But what the gods command us to forbear, 
The prudent will avoid, the braveſt fear. 
He ſuid; and to the ground his buckler flung; 
On the hard ſoil the brazen orbit'rung:; 
The reſt approving, dropt upon the field | 
His pond'rous jav'lin, cach, and ſhining ſhield, 
The warlike ſon of Tydeus ſtraight reſign'd, 
To dire diſorder, all his mighty mind, 
And ſudden wrath ; as when the troubled air, 


, 
, 


From kindled lightning ſhines with fiery glare: 


With fary ſo inflam'd, the hero burn'd, 
And frowning to Deiphobus return dz. 
I know thee, wretch! and mark thy conſtant 


aim, . 4 f 
To teach the hoſt their leader thus to blame. 
Long have I borne your pride, your reverend age, 


Arguardian's name, ſuppreſs'd my kindling rage. 


To mix with heroes in t 


IA brazen bulwark, rais'd of ſhields and 


| 
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But to e or inſolence, no more 
Shall theſe avail, and ſereen it as before. 
He ſaid; and more his fury to provoke, 
Replying thus, the aged warrior ſpoke: 
Vain youth!'unmov'd thy angry threats I hear; 
When tyratits threaten, fla ves alone ſhould fear; 
To me ts-ev'ry fer vile part bs © 

To glory in a ſmile, or fear a frown. = 
Your mighty ſire I kne v by counſel rul'd ; 

His fierceſt tranſports ſooer reaſon cool'd. 

But wild and lawleſs, like the ſtormy wind, 
The ”> of paſſion, impotent and blind, 
The deſp'rate paths of folly you purſue, 
And ſcorn inſtruction with a lofty brow: 

Yet know, proud prince! m 
And ſee thy threat ning eye-balls roll in vain: 
Never, obſequious to thy mad command, 
Againſt the foe I lift a hoſtile hand., 
Till, rig! y fulfill'd, the truce expires 


| Which heav'n has witneſs'd and the ſucred fires, 


He faid:3 and, by his ſharp'reproaches ſtung, 
With ſudden hand, his lance the hero flung: 
Too fure the aim; his faithful friend it found, 


And open'd in his fide a deadly wound: 


Stagg' ring he fell; and, on the verge of death, 
In words — reſign'd his parting breath ; 


| © Diomed, my fon! for thee I fear: 
Sure heav'n is angry, and its vengeance near: 
For whom the 


gods diſtinguiſh by their hate, 
Theniſelves are made the miniſters of fate; 
For from their ſide, the deſtin'd victims drive 
Their friends intent to ſuccour and retrieve. 


_ | Ere yet their vengeance falls, the pow*rs invoke, 


While uninflicted hangs the fatal {troke ; 


|] Ani rule the tranſports of your wrath, leſt fear 


Make found advice a ſtranger to your car. 
Speaking he dy'd; his gen'rous ſpirit fled 
' Elyftan ſhade. 
Amaz d, at firſt, th' ÆEtolian warriors ſtood; 
No voice, no action, through the wond'rig 
| crowd; | r 
Silent they ſtood, like rows of foreſt trees, 
When e dread thunder quells the ſumme 
eins:?! "EF; 
But ſoon on ev'ry fide a tumult roſe, + 
Loud as the ocean when a tempeſt blows; _ 
Diforder wild the mingling ranks confounds, 
The voice of forrow mix'd with angry ſounds. 
On ev'ry fide againſt the chief appears + 
ſpears, 
Faſt clofing round. But from his thigh Ee dreꝝ 
His ſhining blade, and on the phalanx few; 
With geſture fierce the threat ning ſteel he way' 
But check d its fury, and the people fav'd ; 
As the good ſhepherd ſpares his tender flock, , 
And lightens, when he ſtrikes, the falling crocł. 
The crowd dividing, ſhunn'd the hero's ire; 


As from a lion's rage the ſwains retire, 


When dreadful o'er the mangled prey he ſtands, 

By brandiſh'd darts unaw*d and faming brands. 
And now the flame of ſudden rage ſuppreſt, 

Remorſe and forrow ſtung the hero's breaſt. 

Diſtracted through the ſcattering crowd he went, 

And ſought the dark receſſes of his tent; 

He enter d; but the menial ſervants, bred 

To wait his coming, ſtraight with horror fled. 

Againſt the ground he daſh'd his bloody dart; 


And utter'd thus the fwellings of his heart 


* . 
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Why fly my warriors? why the menial train, 
Who Jed before to meet me from the plain, 


Why ſhun they now their lord's approach, nor 


; bring, / | | 
To waſh — bloody hands, the cleanſing ſpring ? 
Too well, alas! my fatal rage they know, 
To them more dreadfui now than to the foe; 
No enemy, alas ! this ſpear has ſtain'd, 
With hoſtile gore in glorious battle drain'd: 
M 
Still watch'd my welfare with a father's cares, 
"hou Pow'r ſupreme ! whoſe unreſiſted ſway 
The fates of men and mortal things obey ! 


So fierce an impulſe to this bounding heart? 
* By fury rul'd, and impotent of mind, 
Jury , . 
No awe reſtrains me, and no tie can bind: 
ence, by the madneſs of my rage o'erthrown, 
My father's friend lies murder' d, and my own. 


ires. He ſaid; and, yielding to his fierce deſpair, 
ng, Vith both his hands he rent his rooted hair; 
; And, where his locks in eee, ringlets grew, 
d, A load of aſhes from the hearth he threw, 

| Rolling in duſt : but now around the Main 
th, Miriis warriors ſtood, aſſembled on the plain; 
h; For total inſurrection ripe they ſtood ; 


heir angry murmurs roſe to tumult loud. 
Ulyſſes ſoon the dire diſorder heard, 
's and preſent to explore the cauſe appear'd: 
he hero came, and, *midſt the warriors, found 


guardian's blood it ſhows, whoſe hoary hairs 


Tf wiſe and good, why did thy hand impart 


, I 33 £ 
Their mingled ſpears in wild diſorder ſhook, 


Like the ſharp reeds along ſome winding brock, 
When _— the leafleſs woods the north wind 
lows, | yy We 


Parent of ice and thick deſcending ſnows: 23%, 
Now fell revenge had bath'd in ſtreams of blood, 
And pow'r in vain her deſp'rate courſe with; 


But Ithacus, well ſcilPd in ev'ry art | | 

To fix or change each purpoſe of the heart, 
Their ſtern decrees by ſoft perſuaſion broke, ; 
And anſw'ring, thus with prudent purpoſe ſpoke: 

Warriors! your gen'rous rage approve I muſt; 

Dire was the deed, the — vengeance juſt: 

But, when the kings in full aſſembly ſit, 

To them the crime and puniſhment comm̃it: 

For raſh procedure wrongs the faireſt cauſe, - 4 1 
And private juſtice ſtill inſults the laws. | 
Now to your tents your ſhields and lances bear; 

Theſeus expects us, and the hour is ner: 

The altars flame, the prieſts in order ſtand, 

With ſacrifice, to hallow ev'ry band: 15 

But to the covert of a tent convey, - + © 
Sav'd from the ſcorching winds and ſolar ray, 
Theſe dear remains; till Theſeus has decreed - | 


1] Diſtinguiſh'd obſequies to grace the dead. 


The hero thus; and from his ſhoulders threw | . 
The regal cloak of gold, and ſhining blue, 
Which o'er the ſlain with prudent care he ſpread, " 
His ghaſtly features from the crowd to ſnade. 


'* * 


ve Deiphobus extended on the ground. Thrice to his eyes a flood of ſorrow came; 10 

\ flood of ſorrow ſtarted to his eyes, Thrice on the brink he check d the guſhing 

voke, Rut ſoon he check'd each ſymptom of ſurpriſe ſtream - 7-115 iz T 
ith prudent care, while pre ing round the chief | In act to flow; his riſing ſighs ſuppreſt: 
fear ach ſtrove to ſpeak the univerſal grief: Patient of grief, he lock'd it in his breaſt. 
Ely 
B OO K VL 
5 : OR 
o ſad deſpair th Ætolian chief reſign'd, To worlds unknown: nor can the dead perceive - 
ad dire remorſe, which ſtung his tortur'd mind, | The tears of friends or lovers when they grieve. 
8, rom early dawn in duſt extended lay, To ſooth his paſſion, thus the virgin try dj; 
nds. By all abandon' d till the ſetting ray. | With wonder thus th” ÆEtolian chief reply d- 

Twas then Caſſandra came; and, at the door, Say who you are, who thus approach my ſeat, 4 
ars, Thrice call'd her lord: he ſtarted from the floor: | Unaw'd by good Deiphobus's fate? 4 - 
dre n fullen majeſty his chair of ſtate, When all avoid ny Os nor appear, ' 3 
L ull in the midſt oppoſed to the gate, : By indignation baniſh'd, or by fear. 2 

The hero preſs'd: the anxious maid drew near, What is thy name ? what deed of mine could bind 0 
By love excited, and reſtrain'd by fear: | To friendſhip ſo unchang'd thy conſtant mind; 

K. [rembliug before the chief ſhe ſtood, and held Still to ſurvive the horror of a crime, : 
rock. A bowl 2 with temp' ring mixtures quell'd; | Whoſe colour blots the regiſters of time? - 
> The fragrant juice which tam'd Theſprotia yields, | The hero thus: Caſſandra thus replies: | 

| The vintage of her clifis and ſunny fields. - | Iphicles is my name; my country lies 4 
tands, nd thus: Dread lord! reject not with diſdain Where Antirrihum's rocky ſhores divide, { 
rand preſent offer d by a humble ſwain. | Extended in the deep th' Ionian tide. . 4 
reſt, I his bowl receive, of gentle force to charm There dwells my fire, F of ample ſtore, 
. Diſtreſs, and of its rigour grief diſarm. In flocks and herds, and gold's refulgent ore. 

ow vain to grieve for ever for the paſt! Oeneus his name: his veſſels on the main, 4 

Jo hour recals the actions of the laſt : From rich Heſperia waft him yearly gain, 3 
1 or groans, nor ſighs, nor ſtreams of ſorrow ſhed, | And that fam'd land, whoſe promontories run 4 
fled. rom their long ſlumber can awake the dead. Far to the weſt, beneath the ſetting fun; Ih 1 
art; hen death's ſtern pow'r his iron ſceptre lays Where ev'ry cliff with veins of filver rams, 

cams, 


Dn the cold lips, the vital ſpirit ſtrays 
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— 


And ſands of gold lie glityring in the 


* 


— 


3+ 
In Hymen's ſacred ties two ſons he bred, 
Me, and my valiant brother Lycomed. 
The youngeſt I, was charg'd his flocks to keep: 

/ My brother rul'd His galleys on the deep. 
Once as he left Iberia's wealthy ſhore, 
With Beœtic fleeces fraught and precious ore; 
Phenician pirates waited on the ſtrand, _ 
Where high Pachynus ſtretches from the land ; 
In that fam'd iſle where Ætna lifts his ſpires, 
With ſmoke obſcure, and blows his ſulph'rous 


fires.” F 
Behind the cliffs conceal'd, the treach'rous band 
Waited the Greeks, deſcending on the ſtrand : 
My brother there with twenty youths they flew; 
Their ſudden arrows from an ambuſh flew. 
Dire was the deed: and ſtill my ſorrows ſtream, 
| Whene'er that argument of woe I name, 
a pet prevails; but in your preſence moſt ; 
; ou ſt ill recal the brother whom I loſt; 
For ſuch he was in lineaments of face, | 
In martial ſtature, and majeſtic grace; 
Though leſs in all; in form inferior far; 
And ſtill, though valiant, leſs in works of war, 
Hence, deeply rooted in my conſtant heart, 
"You challenge, as your own, a brother's part: 
And I alone, of all the hoſt, remain 
To ſhare your grief. and ſuffer in your pain. 
Thus by an artful tale, the virgin ſtrove 
To ſhun diſcov'ry, and conceal her love. 
Yet till her looks, her geſtures, all expreſs'd 
The maid ; her love in bluſhes ſtood confeſs'd. 
Tydides faw; and quickly, to his thought, 
Each circumſtance the fair Caſſandra brought. 
Silent he far; and fix'd in deep ſurpriſe, 
Her fluſhipg features'mazk'd and downcaſt eyes. 
He thus reply'd : The native truth reveal, 
And, what I aſk you, hope not to conceal. 
Or-ſhall I credit what you now have ſaid, 
Oeneus your fire, your brother Lycomed ? 
Or art thou ſhe, whoſe beauty firſt did move, 
Within my peaceful breaſt, the rage of love? 
With look and voice ſevere the hero ſpoke. 
Aw'd and abaſh'd, the conſcivus virgin ſhook; 
She dropt the filver goblet on the ground ; 
The fragrant liquor Irench'd the pavement round, 
And thus Tydides with a frown addreſs'd : 
Thy art is uſeleſs, and the truth confeſs'd ; 
Nor can that fair diſguiſe of martial arms, 
And male attire, conceal thy fatal charms. 
Thoſe eyes I ſee, whoſe ſoft enchantment ſtole 
My peace, and ſtirr'd a tempeſt in my ſoul: 
By their mild fight, in innocence array'd, 
To guilty madneſs was my heart betray'd. 
Deiphobus is dead; his mournful ghoſt, 
J.amenting, wanders on the Stygian coaſt, 
And blames my wrath. Oh! that the ſun which 
„0 
Light to thy birth, had ſet upon thy grave; 
And he bad liv'd ! now Helefe on 1 
A corſe he lies, and numbet'd with the ſlain. 
The hero ended thus; with melting eye, 
Ibe virgin turn'd, unable to reply. 
In ſorrow graceful, as the queen of love 
Who mourn'd Adonis in the Syrian grove, 
Confounded and abaſh'd, ſhe left the tent, 
And through the hoſt in ſilent anguith went, 
Far to the left ; where, in a lonely wood, 
10 Ceres built, a rural temple ſtood; 


— 


| Tydides' gift; when in the ranks of fight 


Let my complaints thy fov'rei 


To fold, in cloſe embrace, the parting ſhade; 
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By ſwains frequented once, but now the place 

| UVnoſightly ſhrubs o'erſpread and weeds difgrace, | 
Thither Caſſandra went; and at the ſhrine, - 
With ſvppliant voice addreſs'd the pow'r divine; 
Hear me, dread genius of this ſacred grove ! 


pity move; 

To ſeek the ſriendly ſhelter of thy dome, 

With heart unſtain'd, and guiltleſs hands, I come; 
Love is my crime; and, in thy rural ſeat, . 
From infamy I ſeek a ſafe retreat. 

By blame unmerited, and cold neglect, 

Baniſh'd | come receive me, and protect! 


She pray'd; and, ent' ring, gainſt a pillar ſtaid 
Her lance. and on the floor her armour laid. 


Then falling proſtrate pour'd a flood of tears, 

With preſent ills oppreſs d. and future fears. 
"Twas then the herald of the queen of love, 

Zelotype, deſcended in the grove, + 

By Venus ſent ; but ſtill her counſels fail'd ; 

And Pallas with ſuperior ſway prevail'd : 

The phantom enter'd, and aſſum'd a form, 

Pale as the moon appearing through a ſtorm; 


In Amyclea's ſhape diſguis d ſhe came; 


The ſame her aſpect, and her voice the ſame. 
Caſſandra ſaw; a ſudden horror froze 
Her veins; erect her parted locks aroſe, - 


Stirr'd from the root : impatient thus the maid, 


With trembling lips, in fault'ring accents, ſaid: 
My lov'd, my honour'd parent ! have my groang 


| From death's deep flumber, rous d thy factel 


bones : 
I hop'd that nothing could your peace moleſt, 
Nor mortal cares diſturb eternal reſt ; | 
That, ſafe for ever on th' Elyſian ſhore, 


1 You heard of human miſery no more. 


Caſſandra thus: and thus the Paphian maid: 
Your gen'rous love, my child, is ill repaid; 
Your griefs I feel, and bear a parent's part, 


Though blood no more returns to warm 1 


heart; 

And that, which firſt your mortal being bred, 
To duſt lies mould' ring, in its earthy bed. 
To Calydon, my child, with ſpeed return; 
Your father grieves, your gay companions mou 
He deems you loſt, and deſp'rate of his ſtate, | 
By grief ſubdu'd, invokes his ling'ring fate: 
Inceſſant tears bedew his wrinkled face, 
And aſhes foul his hoary locks diſgrace. 
Return, return! nor let misjudging pride, 
With further errors, ſtrive the paſt to hide. 
Return, once more to bleſs his aged eyes, 
Or, by your guilty ſtay a parent dies. 

She ended thus, Her arms Caſſandra ſpread 


In vain; for, ſtarting from her graſp, it flew, 
And, gliding through the ſhady walks, wil 
drew. | 
The virgin now awaits the rifing morn, 
With purpoſe fix'd impatient to return: f 
And when, through broken clouds, a glimm' nn 


ray 
Of carly dawn foretold appreaching day; 
The ſpear the graſp'd, and on her temples plac'd 
The golden caſque, with various 3 grac'd 


The brave Clytander ſunk beneath his might. 
The gods ſhe call'd; and, bending to the grouſh 
Their aid invok'd with reverence profound. 
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hen left the dome; and where Iſmenus ſtrays, | Thrice had her fault ring tongue her ſex reveal'd, 

inding through thickeſt woods his wat'ry maze, | But conſcious ſhame oppos d it and conceal'd.: 

Her way purſu'd; a hoſtile band drew near; | Their monarch at the Cadmean gate they found, 
heir tread ſhe heard, and ſaw their armour clear, In monrnful ſtate, with all his peers around; | 
hief of the Theban youth; the herds they drove, | Oblations to Leophron's'mighty ſhade, 

And flocks collected from the hills above. I In honey, milk, and fragrant wines 4. 

For thus the Paphian goddefs had betray'd, | And thus Lycaon's ſon addrefs'd the king 
o hands of cruel foes, the guiltleſs maid, | 4A grateful off ring to your rites'we bring. 

By ſudden terror.check'd, at firſt ſhe ſtood; This youth, the friend of Diomed, we found © 
hen turn'd, and ſought the covert of the wood; Clad in the armour which Clytander own'd; 

Nor ſo eſcap d: her glitt'ring armour ſhone, | ME Sy ſpoils, by Diomed poſſeſs d. 
he ſtarry helmet, and the lofty cone, I When his keen jav lin piere'd the hero's breaſt. 
ull to the glowing eaſt; its golden rayͤs Soon had my rage the hoſtile deed repaid, 
er winding flight betray d through all its maze. | With vengeance grateful to his kindred ſhade; © 


# 


he Thebans ſaw ; and, ruſhing midſt the ſhade | But public griefs the firſt atonements claim, 
ith ſhouts of triumph, ſeiz d the trembling | And heroes of a more diſtinguiſh'd name. - 
"RE = | | Leophron, once his country's pride and boaſt ; 
\maz'd and pale, before the hoſtile band, | Andremon too, the bulwark of the hoſt, FL, 
She ſtood; and dr UE the jav'lin from her hand: | His blood demands; for when their ſouls ſhall - 
e 


) ſpare my life ! ſhe cry'd, nor wealth, nor fame | _ know - 
T'o purchaſe in the works of war, I cam. [The ſweet revenge, in Pluto's ſhades below, 
0 — to you I bear, or Creon's WAY, | Pleas'd with pur zeal, will each illuſtrious ghoſt, . 
Vhoſe ſov'reign will the ſons of Thebes obey: ] With lighter footſteps, preſs th' Elyſian coaſt. 
le, hapleſs friendſhip hither led, to ſhare, He ſpoke; the princes all ar once incline; ' © 
ith Diomed, the dangers of the war. The reſt, with ſhouts, applaud the dire deſign. ._ 
now return and quit the martial ſtrife, I An altar ſoon of flow'ry turf they raife: 
Iy fire to ſuccour on the verge of life; On ev ry ſide the ſacred torches blaze: ar 
Vho cruſh'd beneath a load of ſorrow bends, | The bowls, in ſhining order, plac'd around; _ 
ind to the grave, with painful ſteps, deſcends. | The fatal knife was whetted for the wound. 
But if the plea of pity you reject, {| Decreed to periſh, ſtood: the helpleſs fair; "4 
The ſtronger. ties of equity reſpect: . _ | Like ſome ſoft fawn, when, in the hunter's ſaare 
\ truce we ſwore; Jove witneſſes the deed; | Involv'd, ſhe ſees him from his ſeat ariſe, 79 
Dn him who breaks it, vengeance will ſucceed. | His brandiſh'd truncheon dreads, and heard his 
Thus as the virgin ſpoke, Phericles ey'd Si 77 cries z 2 wy TOne 
he arms ſhe wore; and fternly thus reply'd: | Silent ſhe ſtands, o barb'rous force — 
U- fated wretch! that panoply to wear: In anguiſh ſoft, diffoly*d her tender mi ö 
he ſame my brother once in fight did bear; The prieſts in order ev'ry Tite vez "| ne 
hom fierce Tydides, with ſaperior might, Her neck and bofom, for the blow, bar d; 
D erthrew and vanquiſh'd in the ranks of fight. The helmet loos'd, the butkled mail unbound, _ 
f with his foe my brother's ſpoils you ſhar | Whoſe ſhining circles fenc'd her neck around. 
mark of love, or merited reward; © | Down ſunk rhe fair diſguiſe ; and full to fight 
Prepare to yield them and reſign thy breath; The virgin ſtood, with charms djvinely bright. 
o vengeance due; Clytander claims thy death. | The greg Haw of her flowing kairr, 
N he ſpoke, and drew his ſhining Such 1 7 wood-nymphs wear, and naiadg 


lade; N . | air, Boro frat; ae | 
ieneath the lifted ſteel, th unhappy maid | Hung looſe; her middle by a zone embract d, 
'onfounded ftoop'd : Mencetius caught the ftroke | Which fix'd the r yarn round her waiſt. 
Dn his broad ſhiad : and, in ſing, ſpoke : Venus herſelf divine effulgence ſhed 3 
rave youth! reſpect my counſel, and ſhſpend .. | O'erall her r 1 
The ſudden vengeance Which you now intend. Such as in ſpring the colour d bloſſoms ſhow, | 
he chiefs of Thebes, the rulers of the ſtate, When on their op'ning leaves the n blow : 
n full aſſembly, at the Cadmean gate, |  Amazement ſeiz d the chiefs; und all arvund, 
\ monument for great Leophron rear; Wich murmurs miz'd the wond'ring crowds re- 
is name, atchievements, and deſcent to bear. ſound. . | 5 
Thither let this devoted youth be led, Moſt vote to ſpare: the angry monarch eries: 
Au off ring grateful to che heros ſhade: | Ye miniſters, proceed! the captive dies. 7 
or ſhall Clytander leſs the deed approve ; Shall any here, by weak compaſſion moy'd, - 
Dr friendly zeal applaud, and feel our love; A captive ſpare 1 ** Tydides lov'd ? Ws 
hen fame ſhall fel, in Pluto's gloomy reign, The ſcourge of Thebes, whoſe wide-d 
ow ſtern Tydides mourns this warrior lain. ; han ; | 
Thus ighorantly they; nor knew the peace Has thinn'd our armies in their native land, 
D nappy patriots, when their labours ceaſe ; And ſlain my ſon : by all the gods I ſwear, 

That fell revenge and life conſuming hate Whoſe names, to cite in vain, the nations fear, - 
ind no admittance to moleſt their tate. That none he loves, ſhall ever ſcape my rage: 
And 3 hey led the pews, reg rg 5 vulgar lea 1 fcorn, of RE age. | 
Scarce co er trembling s their | v'n ſhe, who now appears with ev'ry 2 

tain; THF We pl | Adorn'd, each charna of ftature aid of s > 


Cie 


From right to left, along the woodland plains: 


Ev'n though from Venus ſhe could claim the prize, 
Her life to vengeance forfeited, ſhe dies. 

- * Sternly the monarch ended. All were ſtill, 
With mute ſubmiſſion to the ſov'reign will: 
Lycaon's valiant ſon except; alone 


His 'gen'rous ardour thus oppos'd the throne : | 


Dread ſov'reign ! liſten with a patient ear, 
And what I now ſhall offer, deign to hear. 

When firſt by force we ſeiz'd this captive maid, 

The truce was vi lated, our faith betray'd; 
And juſtice, which, in war and peace, prevails 
Alike, and weighs their deeds with equal ſcales, 
Her freedom claims, with preſents to atone 
For what our rage pertidiouſly has done: 
Let us not, now, to further wrongs proceed; 
But fear the curſe for perjury decreed. 
Phericles thus: and, with a ſtern regard, 
His indignation thus the king declar d: 

Vain giddy youth! forbear, with factious breath, 
To rouſe my juſtice to eee thy death: 
In oppoſition, firſt of all you move, 

hile others hear in ſilence, and approve. 
our bold preſumption check, and learn to dread 

My vengeance thunder'd. on your wretched head. 

Frowneng he ended thus: his threats defy d, 

With gen rous heat Fhericles thus reply'd: 

Princes! attend, and truſt my words ſincere; 

The king I honour, and his will revere, 


When truth gives ſanction to his 2 
8: | 


Nor common right in oppoſition ſta 

Yet gen'rous minds a principle retain, 
Which promiſes and threats attempt in vain, 
Which claims dominion, by the gods impreſt, 
The love of juſtice in the human breaſt ; 
might, 


By this inſpir d, againſt - tuperior, 
I riſe undaunted in the cauſe of right. 

And now, by all th' avenging $ = I ſwear, 
Whoſe names, to cite in vain, the nations fear; 
That no bold warrior of the Theban bands, 
This maid ſhall violate with hoſtile hands; 
While theſe my arms haye force the lance to 


And lift in her defence this pond'rous ſhield, 
Not ev'n the king himſelf, whoſe ſoy'reign ſway 

he martial ſons of ſacred Thebes obey. © 

He ſaid: and, by his bold example fir d, 
Twelve warriors roſe, with equal zeal inſpir d. 
With ſhining ſteel the altar they ſurround, | 
The fire now flaming, and the victim crown'd. 
On ev'ry ſide in wild diſorder move | | 
The thick compacted crowds; as when a grove, , 
Rock'd by a ſudden whirlwind, bends and ſtrains, 


Fell diſcord ſoon had rag'd, in civil blood, 
With wide deſtruction not to be withſtood ; , 
For from his ſeat the angry monarch ſprung, 
And lifted, for the blow, the ſceptre hung: 
But midſt the tumult, Clytophon appear d. 
Approv'd for wiſdom, and with rev rente heard. 
Straight, by the robe, the furious chief he ſeiz d, 
And thus, with ſage advice, his wrath appeas'd : 
Hear, mighty ptince ! reſpe& the words of age, 
And calm the waſteful tempeſt of thy rage; 

The public welfare to revenge prefer, 

For nations ſuffer when their ſov'reigns err. 

It ill becomes us now, when hoſtile pow'rs 


With ſtricteſt ſiege inveſt our ſtraiteu'd tow'rs ; 
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|. Our mandates freel 
| For to our will his haughty ſoul muſt bend: 


But muſt ſubmit, whenever we require, 


Nor hoſtile armies thunder'd at my gate; 


| While ſuden tranſport ev 
| As ſwains rejoice, when, from the troubled ſkig, 
d 


| With wiſhing eyes, Caffandra ſought in vain; 

At ev'ry leader of the bands inquir d; 

Then, fad and hopeleſs, to his tent retir'd. 

| "Twas then his grief the bounds of ſilence broke, 
And thus in ſecret to himſelf he ſpoke : 

Ne ſure, of all mens ſons, the gods have curs'd 

| With their chief plagues, the greateſt and th 


| worſt ;_ ; ty 
| Doom'd to diſaſters, from my earlieſt hour ; 


From me the ſource, unnumber d 3 


| Thy only fault, alas! was love to me: 
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It ill becomes us thus, thus with civil arms, 
To wound the ſtate, and aggravate our harms, 
Hear, all ye princes! what to me appears 
A prudent counſel, worthy of your ears: 
Let us inquire, if in our hands we hold. - 
A life eſteem'd by Diomed the bold: 

If, in his breaſt, thoſe tender paſſions reign, 
Which charms like theſe muſt kindle and mai 


tain z 


ely to his tent we ſend, 
Nor dares he, while the Theban walls encloſe 
A pledge ſo dear, invade us or oppoſe; 


Or with his pow'rs to aid us, or retire. 
He ſaid; the monarch painfully ſupprefs't 

His burning rage, and loek'd it in his breaſt. 

He thus rented Thy prudent words inſpire 

Pacific counſels, and ſubdue mine ire: 

But if in peace I rul'd the Theban ſtate, 


They had not dar'd, with inſolence and ſpite, 
My ee to oppoſe and ſcorn my might. 
He ſaid, and to his ſeat again retir d; 

ry breaſt inſpir'd ; 


By breezes ſwept, a gather'd tempeſt flies; 

With wiſh'd return the ſun exerts his beams, 

To cheer the woods and gild the ſhining ſtream 
Meanwhile, the ſon of Tydeus, through th 


plain, 


# 


Not wiſe to ſhun, nor patient to endure. 
To all my friends; D&iphobus is dead! 
His ſoul excluded, ſeeks the nether ſkies, 
And wrong'd Caſſandra from my preſence flies, 
Me ſurely, at my birth, the gods defign'd 
Their rod of wrach, to ſcourge the human kind; 
For ſlaughter form'd, with brutal fury brave, 
Prompt to deſtroy, but impotent to fave. 
How 8 my madneſs blame thee; gen'ro 
maid! e | 
And, with my crime, thy innotence upbraid ! 
Deiphobus is fall'n! but not by thee; 


For this, in plated. ſteel thy limbs were dreſs'd, 
A weighty ſhicld thy tender arm oppreſs'd : 
For this thou didſt to hoſtile fields repair, 1 
And court ſuch objects as diſtract the fair; 
Patient above thy ſex ! an ill reward, 
Blame and unjuſt reproach, was all you fhar'd. 
By my unkindneſs baniſh'd, now you roagn, 
And _ through paths unknown, Joh: diſtal 
home: . 1 
To mountain wolves expos'd, a helplefs , 
And men unjuſt, more terrible — . * 
Save her, ye gods! and let me ſtand the aim 
Of Jove's all-dreaded bolt, and ſcorching flame. 
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a hus plain'd the hero till the ſetting ray 


Th n in his tent, before his lofty ſeat, 
Appear'd a herald from the Theban ſtate; 


The hero's knees, with trembling hands, he 


preſs'd, 5 888 ; 
And with his meſſage thus the chief addreſs' d: 
d mu Hear, mighty prince! the tidings which I bring, 
| An armed warrior of your native train, 
d: At early dawn, was ſeiz'd upon the plain. 


loſe What others did, forgive, if I relate ; 
Creon commands me and the Theban ſtate. 
A fairer youth, in martial arms, ne'er came 
To court bright honour in the fields of fame. 
8d A caſque of poliſh'd ſteel his temples preſs d, 
aſt. The golden cone with various plumage dreſs'd ; 
ire A ſilver mail embrac'd his body round, 
And greaves of braſs his ſlender ancles bound: 
To Thebes well known the panoply he wore, - 
: The ſame, which once, renown'd Clytander bore. 
ite, Our warriors dragg'd him to the Cadmean gate, 
— Where Creon, with the rulers of the ſtate, 
Aſſembled ſat; the trembling captive ſtood, 
d: With arms ſurrounded, and th' inſulting crowd. 
I ſkies O ſpare my life! he cry'd, nor wealth nor fame 
; To purchaſe in the works of war, I came. 
Nr No hate to you, I bear, or Creon's ſway, 


Whoſe ſov'reign will the ſons of Thebes obey. 

Me luckleſs friendſhip hither led, to ſhare, 

With Diomed, the dangers of the war. 

I now return, and quit the martial ſtrife, 

My fire to ſuccour on the verge of life; 

Whoſe feeble age the preſent aid demands, 

And kind aſſiſtance of my filial hands. 

His words inclin'd the wiſeſt and the beſt, 

And ſome their gen'rous ſympathy exprels'd ; 

But others, nothing mov'd, his guiltleſs head 

With threats demanded, to avenge the dead : 

And thus the king : My countrymen, attend ! 

In this, let all your loud contention end: 

If Diomed, to ſave this valu'd life, 

The field abandons and the martial ftrife ; 

The captive ſafe, with preſents, I'll reſtore, 

Of braſs, and ſteel, and gold's refulgent ore: 

But if theſe terms the haughty chief ſhall ſlight, 

And for the Argives ſtill exert his might; 

Before our heroes“ tombs, this youth ſhall bleed, 

To pleaſe the living, and avenge the dead. 

His ſentence all approv'd; and to your ear, 

As public herald; I the meſſage bear; 

And muſt your anſwer crave, without delay; 

Creon and Thebes already blame my ſtay. 
Thus as he ſpoke, contending paſſions ſtrove, 

With force oppos'd, the bero's loul to move; 

As ſhifting winds impel the ocean's tide, 

And ſway the reeling waves from fide to fide : 

Rage dictated revenge; but tender fear, 

From love and pity, warn'd him to forbear: 

Till, like a lion, fiercer from his pain, 


Go, tell your tyrant, that he tempts a ſoul, 


Not form'd, like his, to mock at ev'ry tie; 

With perjury to ſport, and heav'n defy. 

A common league the Argive warriors ſwore, 

And feal'd. the lacred-tie with wine and gore: 
7 4 : 


W hdrew, and ev'ning ſhades expel}'d the day; 


From Thebes aſſembled, and the Theban king. 


Theſe words broke forth in wrath and high diſdain; 


Which preſents cannot win, nor threats controul 1 


My faith was plighted then, and ne'er ſhall fail, 
Nor Creon's arts, to change me, aught avail. 
But tell him loud, that all the hoit may hear, 
And Thebes through all her warriors learn'to fear; 
If any, from himſelf or by command. 
The captive violates with hoſtile hand? 
That all ſhall quickly rue the guilty deed,” 
When, to requite it, multitudes ſhall bleed. ' 
Sternly the hero ended; and refign'd, © 
To fierce diſorder, all his mighty mind. 
Already in his thoughts, with vengeful hands, 


— 
- 


oy 


He dealt deſtruction *midſt the Theban bands, 
In fancy ſaw the tott' ring turrets fall, 44) 


And led his warriors o'er the levell'd wall. 

Rous'd with the thought, from his high ſeat he 
| ſprung: © e 

And graſp'd the ſword, which on a column hung; 

The ſhining blade he balanc'd thrice in air; 

His lances next he view'd and armour fair. 

When, hanging *midſ the coſtly panoply, 

A ſcarfembroider'd met the hero's eye, 

Which fair Caſſandra's ſkilful hands had wrought 

A preſent for her lord, in ſecret brought, : 

That day, when firſt he led his martial train 

In arms to combat on the Theban plain. 

As ſome ſtrong charm, which magic ſounds com- 

; ole, \ 

Suſpends a downward torrent as it flows; 

Checks in the precipice its headlong courſe, 

And calls it trembling upwards to its ſource : 

Such ſeem'd the robe, which, to the hero's eyes, 

Made the fair artiſt in her charms to riſe. ; 

His rage, ſuſpended in its full career, 

To love reſigns, to grief and tender fear. 

Glad would he now bis former words revoke, 

And change the purpoſe which in wrath he 


ſpoke ; 
From hoſtile hands his captive fair to gain, 
From fate to ſave her, or the ſervile ain 

But pride, and ſhame, the fond deſign ſuppreſt ; 
Silent he ſtood, and lock'd it in his breaſt. - 
Yet had the wary Theban well divin'd, 

By ſymptoms ſure, each motion of his mind: 
With joy he ſaw the heat of rage ſuppreſs d; 


And thus again his artful words addreſs d: 


Illuſtrious prince! with patience bend thine ear, 
And what I now ſhall offer, deign to hear. 2 
Of all the griefs, diſtreſsful mortals prove, 

The woes of friendſhip moſt my pity move. 
You much I pity, and the youth regret, 

Whom you too rigidly refign to fate; 

Expos'd, alone, no hope of comfort near, 

The ſcorn and cruelty of foes to bear. 

O that my timely counſel might avail, 


| For love, and ſympathy, to turn the ſcale ! 


That Thebes releas'd from thy devouring ſword, 
The captive honour'd, and with gifts reſtor' d, 
We yet might hope for peace, and you again 
Enjoy the bleſſings of your native reign. 
Infinuating thus, the herald try'd £*: 364 
His aim to compaſs; and the chief reply'd: 
In vain you ſtrive to ſway, my conſtant mind; 
li not depart while Theſeus ſtays behind: 
Me nothing e'er, to change my faith, ſhall move, 
By men atteſted; and the gods above 
But fince your lawleſs tyrant has detain'd 


A valu'd hoſtage, treacherouſly gain d; 
| G ij 


And dire injuſtice only will reſtore | 
When force compels, or profler'd gifts implore : 
A truce I grant, till the revolving ſun, 

RA ten full circuits of his journey run, 


rom the red oce au, points the morning r. 1, 


And on the ſteps of darkneſs pours the day: 
Till chen, from fight and council I abſtain, 
Nor lead my pow'r> to combat on the plain: 
For this, your monarch to my tent ſhall (end 
The captive, and from-injunes defend. 

This proſſer is my laſt z in vain will prove 
All your attempts my fixed mind to move: 

If Thebes accepts it, let a-fign declare, 5 
. A flaming torch, diſplay'd aloft in air, 


| From that high tow'r, whoſe airy. top is known | | 
Such joy he felt, as when a watch-tow'r's light, 


By travellers from afar, and marks the town; 
he fane of Jove : but if they ſhall reject 
e terms I ſend, nor equity. reſpect, 
They ſoon ſhall feel the fury of mine ire, 
In waſteful ha voc, and the rage of fire. 
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| Till vearer, through the gloom, the pate the 


The hero thus; and round his ſhoulders flung 
A ſhaggy cloak, with vulgar trappings bung ; 
And on his head a leathery helmet plac'd, 
A boar's rough front with grifly terrors grac'd ; 
A ſpear he next aſſum'd, and pond'rous ſhield, 
And led the Theban, iſſuing to the field, 
Amid ſurrounding guards they paſs'd unſeen, 
Fornight had ſtretch'd her friendly ſhade between; 


our < 
Wher 
The v 
uide 
Vith 
To ſta 
n val 
pP o 


A cave 


knew; n Fhrou 
The herald enter'd, and the chief withdrew : Fhith 
But turning oft to Thebes his eager eyes, The c: 
The ſignal on the tow'r at laſt he ſpies; The w 
A flaming torch upon the top exposd, The li 


Its ray at once his troubled mind compos'd : Theſe 

Some i 

Seen through the 
| night, FOCI? 

Glads the wet mariner, a ſtar to guide 

His lab'ring veſſel, through the ſtormy tide. 


gloom of ſome tempeitucy 
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Now vent night the middle ſpace poſſeſt, 
Ot heaven, oryourney'd downwards to the vet; 
Ent Creon; ſtill with thirſt of vengeance fir'd, 
Kepoſe declin'd, nor from his toils reſpir'd z 
But held his peers in council to debate 
Plays for revenge ſuggeſted by his hate. 
Before the king Diemices appear'd ; 
To ſpeak his tidings ſad the hero fear'd ; 
Return'd from Oeta, thither ſent to call 
Alcides to protect his native wall. 

And Creon thus: Dienices! explain 
Yaur ſorrow ; are our hopes of aid in vain? + 
Does Hercules neglect his native ſoil; 
While ſtrangers reap the harveſt of his toil ? 
We from. your lilence cannot hope ſucceſs; 
But further ills your falling tears confeſs ; 
Cleon my ſon is dead ; his fate you mourn ; 
],muſt not hope to ſee: his ſate return. 
Sure if he liv'd. he had not come the laſt ; 
But found his father with a filial haſte. 
His fate, at once, declare, you need not fear, 
With any, tale of grief to wound mine ear, 
Proof to misfortune: for the man who knows 
The whole variety of human woes 
Can ſtand unmov'd thongh loads of forrow preſs; 
Practis'd to bear, familiar with diſtreſs. 


The monarch queſtion'd thus; aud thus the 


youth: | 
Too well thy boding fear has found the truth. 
Cleon is dead; the hero's aſhes lie | 
Where Pelion's lofty head aſcends the (ky. 
For as, on Oeta's top, he vainly ſtrove 
To win the arrows of the ſon of Fovez 
Compelling PFhiloctetes, to reſign, 
The friend of Hercules, his arms divine; 
be inſult to repel, an arrow flew, 
And from his heart the vital current drew: 
Proſtrate he ſunk.; and weiling from the wound, 
A flood of gore impurꝑled all the ground. : 


oe 


| Artempts prove fruitleſs; ev'ry hope deceives; 


If Cleon, by my fault, no more retyrns, 


I Your cenſure to eſcape, and public blame. 


| ard paſe'd Geraſtus when the day appear'd ; 
{ Audros we ſaw, with promontories ſteep, . 


A circuit wide; for where Euripus roars 


9 


» 
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Thus ſpoke Dienices. The king ſuppreſt 
Ris big diſtreſs, and lock'd it in his breaſt : 
Sighing he thus reply'd : The cauſe declare, 
Which holds the great Alcides from the war; 
And why another now, the bow commands 
And arrows ſacred, from his mighty hands. 
Nor fear my valiant ſon's untimely fate, 
With all its weight of ſorrow, to relate : 

All I can bear. Againſt my naked head, 

[ ſee the vengeance of the gods decreed ; 
With hoſtile arms beſet my tott'ring reign ; 
The. people waſted, and my children ſlain, 


Succels in proſpect diſappointment gives; 
With ſwift approach, I tee deſtruction come; 
But with a mind unmov'd, I'll meet my doom; 
Nor ſtain this war-worn viſage with a tear, 
Since all that Heav'n has purpos'd, I can bear. 
The monarch thus his riſing grief ſuppreſs'd ; 
And thus the peers Dienices addreſs'd : 

Princes of Thebes ! and thou, whoſe ſov'reigt 


and ; 
Sways the dread ſceptre of ſupreme command ! 
To what I offer, lend an equal ear; | 
The truth I'll ſpeak, and judge me when you hear, 


For whom, her ſecond hope, his country mourns; 
No doom I deprecate, no torture fly, 70 
Which juſtice can denqunce, or rage ſupply: 
But if my innocence appears, I claim 


From Marathon by night our courſe we ſteer d, 


Alcend ; and Delos level with the deep. 


Between Lubcea and the Theban ſhores, 

The Argives had diſpos'd their naval train; 

And prudence taught ta ſhun the hoſtile plain. 
x h | 


ang our days we fail'd; the fifth our voyage ends, 
5 here Oeta, floping to the fea, deſcends. 

N The vales 1 ſearch'd, and woody h-ights above, 
d; vided by fame, to find the ſon of Jove, 

d, Vith Cleon only; for we charg'd the band 


Tro ſtay, and guard our veſſei on the ſtrand. 
n vain we ſcarch'd: but when the lamp of day 
veen; Happroach'd the ocean with its ſetting ray, 
\ cave appear d, which from a mountain ſteep, 
Through a low valley, look'd into the deep. 
Chithcr we turn'd our weary iteps, and found 
Che cavern hung with ſavage ſpoils around ; 
The wolf's gray fur, the wild boar's thaggy hide, 
The lien's mane, the panther's ſpeckled pride: 
Theſe ſigns we mark d; and knew the rocky ſeat, 
dome ſolitary hunter's wild retreat. 
arther invited by a glimm'ring ray, | 
hich through the darkneſs ſhed uncertain day, 
n tke receſſes of the cave we found | 
he club of Hercules; and wrapy around, 
'hich, ſeen before, we knew, the lion's ſpails, 
The mantle which he wore in all his toils. 
az'dwe ſtood; in ſilence, each his mind 
To fear and hope alternately reſign'd: ; 
ith joy we hop' d to find the hero near; 
he cub and mantle found, diſpos'd to fear. 
is force invincible in fight we knew, 
'hich nought of mortal kind could e'er ſubdue. 
But fear'd Apollo's might, or his who heaves 
The ſolid earth, and rules the ſtormy waves. 
Pond'ring we ſtood, when on the roof above, 
he tread of feet deſcending through the grove 
p Vhich crown'd the hollow cliff, amaz d we heard; 
and ſtraight before the cave a youth appear d. 
\ bleeding buck acroſs his ſhoulders flung, 
Ty'd with a rope of twiſted ruſhes hung. 

e dropt his burden in the gate, and plac'd 
Igainſt the pillar'd cliff his bow unbrac'd. 
1'was then our footſteps in the cave he heard, 

nd through the gloom our ſhining arms appear d. 
His bow he _ and eee. from — 
Retir d, and, of our ſe queſt' ning, 6 
Bay you are, 3 this wild 1 

3 Through deſert paths, by mortals rarely trod? 
f juſt, and with a fair intent you come, 
riendſhip e and ſafety in my dome: 
= But if for violence, your-danger learn, 
\nd truſt my admonition when I warn; 
'ertain as fate, where'er this arrow flies, 
he hapleſs wretch who meets its fury dies: 
o buckler to reſiſt its point avails, | 


cht, 


tuo 


and where it once has drawn the purple gore, 
o charm can cure, no med' cine health reitore. 
Wich threats he queſtion d thus; and Cleon ſaid 
Ve come to call Alcides to our aid; 2481 1 
By us the ſenators of Thebes entreat 
The hero to protect his native ſtate : | 
or hoſtile arms inveſt the Theban tow' rs; 
amine within, without the ſword devours. 
f you have learn'd where Hercules remains, 
n mountain caves, or hamlets on the plains, 
ur way direct; for, led by gen'ral tame, 
To find him in theſe deſert wilds we came. 
He ſpoke : and Philoctetes thus again: 
May Jove for "Thebes ſome other aid ordainz 
For Hercules no more exerts his might ; 
Againſt oppreſſive ſorce, for injur'd right: 


1ear, 


er'd, 
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1 he hammer'd cuiraſs yields, the breaſt-plate fails; 


| 39 
Retir'd, among the „he ſits ſcrene, CF 
And views, ug Be ate far, this mortal ſcene: 

But enter now this grotto, and partake, = 
What I can offer for the hero's 2 den 
With you from ſacred Thebes he claim'd his birth, 
For godlike virtue fam'd through all the earth; 
Thebes therefore and her people ſtill ſhall be 
Like fair Trachines and her ſons to me. f =» 8 

Enter, for now the doubtful twilight fails, - . | 2 
And o'er the ſilent earth the night prevails : 

From the moiſt valleys noxious togs ariſe, | 
To wrap the rocky heights, and ſhade the flies, 

| The cave we enter'd, and his bounty ſhar'd; 
A rural banquet by himſelf prepar d. 
But ſoon the rage of thirſt and hunger ſtaid, 
My mind ſtill doubtful, to the youth I ſaid; + 
Muſt hapleſs Thebes, deſpairing and undone,  ' 
Want the aſſiſtance of her braveſt ſon ? | 
The hero's fate explain, nor grudge mine ear - 
Ihe fad affurance of our loſs to hear. 
I queſtion'd thus. The youth with horror pala 
Attempted to recite an awful tale; | 

Above the fabled woes-which bards rehearſe, _ 5 

When ſad Melpomene inſpires the verſeQ. 
- The wife of Jove (Pœonides reply d) 
All arts in vain to cruſh the hero try'd; 
For brighter from her hate his virtue burn'd; 

And diſappointed ſtill the goddeſs mourn d. 

His ruin to effect at laſt ſhe ſtrove 20 
By jealouly, the rage of injur'd love. 

The bane to Deianira's breaſt cenvey d. 
Who, as a rival, fear d th' Oechalian maid. © * 

The goddeis knew, that jealous of her lord. 

A robe the kept with latent poiſons ſtor j; I 
1'he Centaur's gift, bequeath'd her, to reclaim- / 2 
Ihe hero's love, and light his dying flame; ; 
If e'er, devoted to a tranger's — 191 B 
He ſtray d inconſtant from her widow'd $ \/ 
But giv'n with treacherous intent to prove 
The death of nature, not the life of love. 
Mad from her jealouſy, the charm ſhe try d; 

His love to change, the deadly robe apply d 

And guiltleſs of the preſent which be bore, 4 
Lychas convey'd it to Cenœum's ſhore: + 
Where to the pow'rs immortal for their aid, 

A grateful hecatomb the hero paid: - 
When favour'd from above, his arm o'erthrew - 
The proud Eurytus, and his warriors flew. ' - 


— 


Ihe venom's robe the hero took, nor fſeardd 


A gilt by conjugal reſpecte endear d: A161 ts 

And ſtraight reſign'd the lion's ſnaggy ſpoils, 

The mantle which he wore in all his tolls. 

No ſign of harm the fatal preſent now d. 

Lill rous'd by heat its ſectet venom glow d: | 

Straight on the fleſh it ſciz'd like ſtifſeſt glue, 1 
And icorching deep to ev ry member grew. : 
"then tearing with his hands th anfernal hare, ' 

I lis ſkin he rent, and laid the muſcles bare, 

W hile ſtreams of blood deſcending from the wound, 

Mix'd with the gore of victims on the ground. 

The guiltleſs Lychas, in his furious mood. 

He ſciz'd, as trembling. by his fide he ſtood 

Him by the flender ancle ſnatch'd, he ſwung, 

And 'gainſt a rocky promontory flung: 

Which, from the dire event, his name retains; | 

'Uhrough his white locks impurpl'd ruſh the brains. 

Aw'd by the deed, his deip'rate rage to ſnun, 


Our bold companions from his preſence run. 
; Ciy 


—— — 


—.— 
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I too, conceal'd behind 8 rock, remain'd; 
My love and ſympathy by fear reſtrain'd : 
For furious *midit the ſacred fires he flew ; 


* 


The victims ſcatter'd, and the hearths o'erthrew. |; 


Then finking proſtrate, where a tide of gore 
From oxen flain had blacken'd all the ſhore, 
His form divine he roll'd in duſt and blood; 
His groans the hills rc-echo'd and the flood, 
Then riſing furious, to the ocean's ſtreams 
He ruſh'd, in hope to queneh his raging flames; 
But burning ſtill the unextinguiſh'd pain, 
The ſhore he left, and ftretch'd into the main. 
A galley anchor'd near the beach we found; 


Her curled canvaſs to the breeze unbound ; 


And trac'd his deſp'rate courſe, till far before 
We {aw him land on Oeta's deſert ſhore, 
Towards the ſkies his furious hands he rear'd, 
And thus, acroſs the deep his voice we heard: 
Sov'reign of heav'n and earth! whoſe bound- 
leſs ſway : 
The fates of men and mortal things obey ! 
If e'er delighted from the courts above, 
In human form, you ſought Alcmena's love; 
If fame's unchanging voice to all the earth, 
With truth, proclaims you author of my birth; 
Whence from a courſe of ſpotleſs glory run, 
Succeſsful toils and wreaths of triumph won, 
Am I thus wretched ? better, that befare 
Some monſter fierce had drunk my ſtreaming 
ore; HE 1 
Or cruſh'd by Cacus, foe to gods and men, 
My batter'd brains had ſtrew'd his rocky den: 
Than from my glorious toils and triumphs paſt, 
To fall ſubdu'd by female arts at laſt. 
O cool my boiling blood, ye winds, that blow 
From ——— with eternal ſnow, - 
And crack the icy cliffs; in vain! in vain! 
Yaur rigour cannot quench my raging pain ! 
For round this heart the furies wave their brands, 
And wring my entrails with their burning hands. 
Now bending from the ſkies, O wife of Jove ! 
Enjoy the vengeance of thy injur'd love : 
For fate, by me, the thund'rer's guilt atones; 
And, puniſh'd in her ſon, Alcmena groans: 
The object of your hate ſhall ſoon expire; 
Fix'd on my ſhoulders-preys a net of fire: 
Whom nor the toils nor dangers could ſubdue, 
By falſe pious dictated from you 
Nor tyrants lawleſs, nor the monſtrous brood, 
Which haunts the deſert or infeſts the flood, 
Nor Greece, nor all the barb'rous climes that lie 
Where Phoebus ever points his golden eye; 
A woman hath o'erthrown! ye gods! I yield 
To female arts, unconquer'd in the ſield. 
My arms—alas ! are theſe the fame that bow'd 
Anteus, and his giant force ſubdu'd? 5 O46; 
That dragg*d Nemea's monſter from his den; 
And flew the dragon in his native fen? 
Alas, alas! their mighty muſcles fail, 
While pans infernal ev'ry nerve aſſail: 
Alas, alas! I feel in ſtreams of woe - 
Theſe eyes diſſolv'd, before untaught to flow, 
Awake my virtue, oft in dangers try'd, 
Patient in toils, in deaths unterrify'd, 
Rouſe to my aid ; nor let my labours paſt, 
With fame atchiev'd, be blotted by the laſt; 
Firm and urmov'd, the preſent ſhock endure; 
Once triumph, and for ever reſt ſecure, F 
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The hero thus; and . a pointed rock 
With both his arms, which ſtraight in pieces broke, 
Cruſh'd in his agony; then on his breaſt 
Deſcending proſtrate, further plaint ſuppreſt. 
And now the clouds, in duſky volumes ſpread, 
Had darken'd all the mountains with their ſhade: 
The winds withhold their breath; the billows reſt} 
The ſky's dark image on the deep impreſt. 
A bay for ſhelter op'ning in the ſtrand, 
We ſaw, and ſteer'd cur veſſel to the land. 
Then mounting on the rocky beach above, 
Through the thick gloom deſcry'd the ſon of Joy, 
His head, declin'd between his-hands, he lean'd; 
His elbows on his bended knees ſuſtain'd. 
Above him ftill a hov'ring vapour flew, 
Which, from his boiling veins, the garment drey, 


| Through the thick woof we ſaw the fumes aſpire; 


Like ſmoke of victims from the facred fire. 
Compaſſion's keeneſt touch my boſom thrill'd; 
My eyes, a flood of melting ſorrow fill'd : 
Doubtful 1 ſtood : and, pond'ring in my mind, 
By fear and pity variouſly inclin'd, | 
Whether to ſhun the hero, or eſſay, 

With friendly words, his torment to allay : 
When burſting from above with hideous glare, 
A flood of lightning kindled all the air. 


From Oeta's top it ruſh'd in ſudden ſtreams; 


The ocean redden'd at its fiery beams. 

Then, bellowing deep, the thunder's awful ſound, 
Shook the firm mountains and the ſhores around, 
Far to the eaſt it roll'd, a length of ſky ; 

We heard Eubca's rattling cliffs reply, 

As at his maſter's voice a ſwain appears, 

When wak'd from fleep his early call he hears, 
The hero roſe; and to the mountain turn'd, ' 
Whoſe cloud-involved top with lightning burn'd: 
And thus his fire addreſs'd: With patient mind, 
Thy call 1 hear, obedient and reſign'd; 

Faithful and true the oracle! which ſpoke, 

In high Dodona, from the ſacred oak; 

«© That twenty years of painful labours paſt, , 
% On Oeta's top I ſhould repoſe at laſt: 
Before, involy'd, the meaning lay conceal'd 3 
But now I find it in my fate reveal'd. 
Thy ſov'reign will I blame not, which denies, 
With length of days to crown my victories : 
Though till with danger and diſtreſs engag d, 
For injur'd right eternal war I wag'd; 

A life of pain, in barb'rous climates led, 

The heav'ns my canopy, a rock my bed: 

More joy I've felt than delicacy knows, 

Or alt the pride of regal pom OWS. 

Dread fire! thy will I honouf and revere, 

And own thy love with gratitude ſincere, {[boak 
Which watch'd me in my toils, that none could 
To raiſe a trophy from my glory loſt : a 
And though at laſt, by female arts, o'ercome, 
And unſuſpected fraud, I find my doom; | 
There to have fail'd, my honour ne'er can ſhake, 
Where vice is only ſtrong and virtue weak. 

He ſaid: and turning to the cloudy height, 

The ſeat of thunder, wrapt in ſable night, 
Firm and undaunted trod the ſteep aſcent ; 


| An earthquake rock'd the mountain as he went. 


Back from the mor dae retir'd the flood; 
In horror loſt, my bold companions ſtood, 
To ſpeech or motion; but the preſent pow x 


| Of love inſpir'd me, in that awful hour; 


With trembling ſteps I'trac'd the ſon of Jove; * 
nd ſaw him darkly on the 2 above, [noiſe 
Through the thick gloom, the thunder's awful 


Ceas'd ; and I call'd him thus with feeble voice ; 


O ſon of mighty Jove! thy friend await; 
— Who 9 2 485 thee, or ſhare thy fate: 
ws rel: In <v'ry danger and diſtreſs before, e 
= "0 His part your faithful Philoctetes bore. 
: O let me ſtill attend you, and receive 
| The comfort which a preſent friend can give, 
Who come obſequious for your laft commands, 
of Jove And tenders to your need his willing hands. 
-an'd: My voice he heard; and from the mountains 
' Saw me aſcending on the ſteep below. | {brow 
To favour my approach his o_ he ſtay d; 
t drew And pleas d, amidſt his anguiſh ſmiling, ſaid: 
aſvire. Approach, my PhiloRtetes ! Oft I've Known 
nh Your friendly zeal in former labours ſhown : 
a: The preſent, more than all, your love proclaims, 
: Which braves the thunderer's bolts and volley'd 
ind flames; —_ | 
, With daring ſtep the vicking e treads, 
While the mountains e their trembling 
heads 


As my laſt gift, theſe arrows with the bow, 

Accept the greateſt which I can beſtow; 

My glory, all my wealth; of pow'r to raiſe 

Your name to honour and immortal praiſe ; 

If for wrong'd innocence your ſhafts ſhall fly, 

As Jove by ſigns directs them from the ſky. 
Straight from his mighty ſhoulders, as he ſpoke, 

He loos'd and lodg'd them in a cavern'd rock.; 

To lie untouch'd, till future care had drain'd 

Their poiſon from the venom'd robe retain'd. 


ay And thus again: the only aid 1 need, 
urn'd: For all my favours paſt, the only meed, 
nind, Is, that, with vengeful hand, you fix a dart 


In cruel Deianira's faithleſs heart : 2 
Her treach'rous meſſenger already dead, 
Let her, the author of fis crime, ſucceed. 
þ This awful ſcene forſake without delay; 
Cong In vain to mingle with my fate you ſtay : 
No kind aſſiſtance can my ſtate retrieve, 
Nor any friend attend me, and ſurvive. 
The hero thus his tender care expreſt, 
And ſpread his arms to claſp me to his breaſt; 
But ſoon withdrew them, leaſt his tainted veins 
Infeckion had convey'd and mortal pains : 
Silent I ſtood in dreams of ſorrow drown'd, 


Till from my heart theſe words a paſſage found: 


O bid me not forſake thee, nor impoſe 
What wretched PhiloRetes mult refuſe. 
By him I ſwear, whoſe preſence now proclaim 
The thunders awful voice and forked flame, | 
Beneath whoſe ſteps the trembling deſert quakes, 
And earth affrighted to her centre ſhakes ; 
I never will forſake thee, but remain | 
While ſtruggling life theſe ruin'd limbs retain : 
No form of fate ſhall drive me from thy fide, 
Nor death with all its terrors e'er divide; 
it, Tho! the ſame ſtroke our mortal lives ſhould end, 
One flaſh conſume us, and our aſhes blend. wh? 
I ſpoke; and to the cloudy ſteep we turn'd ; 
Along its brow the kindled foreſt burn'd. 
. The ſavage brood, deſcending to the plains, 
The ſcatter'd flocks, and dread diſtracted ſwains, 
Ruſh'd from the ſhaking cliffs : we ſaw them come, 
In wild diſorder mingled, through the gloom, 
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And now appear'd the deſert's lofty head. 
A narrow xr with foreſts thinly ſpread. 

His mighty hands diſplay'd aloft in air, ME”. - 
To Jove the hero thus addrefs'd a pray'r:” 2 OD 


Hear me, dread 'r! whoſe ok warmer 
At whoſe command the winged lightning fli 
Almighty fire; if yet you a to own 
Alcmena's wretched offspring as your ſon ; - 
Some comfort in my agony impart, 

And bid thy forked thunder rend this heart: 
Round my devoted head it idly plays; | 
And aids the fire, which waſtes me with its rays: 
By heat inflam'd, this robe exerts its pow'r, 


My ſcorched limbs to ſhrivel and devour 
Upon my ſhoulders, like a dragon, clings, 


And fixes in may fleſh a thouſand ſtings. 
Great fire ! in pity to my ſuit — 2 | 
And with a ſudden ſtroke my being end. 
As thus the hero pray d, the lightning ceas d, 
And thicker darkneis all the hill embrac d. 
He ſaw his ſuit deny d: in fierce deſpair, 
The rooted pines he tore, and cedars fair ; 
And from the crannies of the rifted rocks, 
Twiſted with force immenſe the ſtubborn oaks, * 
Of theſe upon the cliff a heap he laid. 
And thus addreſs'd me, as I ſtood diſmay'd: 
Behold, my friend! the ruler of the ſkies, . W 
In agony invok'd, my ſuit denies; e ig 
But ſure the oracle inſpir'd from heaven, ; 
Which in Dodona's ſacred grove was given, 8 
The truth declar'd; & that now m toils: ſhall ccaſe, 
And all my painful labours end in peace: 
Peace, death can only bring: the raging ſmart, . 
Wrapt with my vitals, mocks each * art. 
Not all the plants that clothe the verdant bY 
Not all the health a thouſand mountains yield, 
Which on their tops the ſage phyſician finds, - . 
Or digging from the veins of flint unbinds, | 
This fire can quench. And therefore, to o 
My laſt commands, prepare without delay. 
When on this pile you ſee my limbs compos d, 
Shrink not, but bear what muſt not be oppos d; 
Approach, and, with an unrelenting hand, f 
Fix in the boughs beneath, a flaming brand. 
I muſt not longer truſt this madding pain, 
Leſt ſome raſh deed ſhould all my glory ſtain. 
Lychas I flew upon the Cœnian ſhore,  - 
Who knew not, fure, the fatal gift he bore : 
His guilt had taught him elſe to fly, nor wait, 
Till from my rage he found a ſudden fate. | 
I will not Deianira's action blame; 1 1 
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| Let heav'n decide which only knows her aim: 


Whether from hate with treacherous intent, 
This fatal garment to her lord ſhe ſent; 

Or, by the cunning of a foe betray'd, 

His vengeance thus imprudently convey'd. 
If this, or that, I urge not my command, 
Nor claim her fate from thy avenging hand: 
To lodge my lifeleſs bones 1s all I crave, - 
Safe and uninjur'd in the peaceful grave. 

This with a hollow voice and alter d look, 
In agony extreme, the hero ſpoke. 105 
I pour'd a flood of ſorrow, and with T0 
Amid the kindled groves, to pluck a bough ; | 
With which the ſtructure at the baſe I fir d: 
On ev'ry ſide the pointed flames aſpir'd. 

But ere involving ſmoke the pile enclos d. 
I ſaw the hero on the top repos dj; 
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Serene at one who, near the fountain laid, 

_ At noon enjoys the cool refreſhing ſhade. 
The venom'd garment hiſs d; its touch the fires 
Avoiding, flop'd oblique their pointed ſpires: 
On ev'ry fide the pointed fl:me withdrew, 
And levelPd, round the burning ſtructure flew. 
At laſt victorious to the top they roſe; 
Firm and unmoy'd the hero ſaw them cloſe. 

- His ſoul unfetter d, ſought the bleſt abodes, 
By virtue rais d to mingle with the gods. 
His bones in earth, with pious hands, I laid; 
The place to publiſh nothing ſhall perſuade; 
Leſt tyrants now unaw'd, and men unjuſt, 
With inſults, ſhould profane his ſacred duſt. 
E'er ſince, I haunt this ſolitary den, | 
Retir'd from all the buſy paths of men; 
For theſe wild mountains only ſuit my ſtate, 
And ſooth with kindred gloom my deep re 

He ended thus: amazement long ſuppreis'd 

My voice; but Cleon anſw'ring thus addreſs'd : 
Brave youth ! you offer to our wond'ring ears, 
Events more awful than tradition bears. 
Fix'd in my mind the hero's fate remains, 

I ſee his agonies, and feel his pains. 

Yet ſuffer, that for hapleſs Thebes I mourn, 
Whoſe faireſt hopes the envious fates o'erturn. 

Ji great Alcides liv'd, her tow'rs ſhould ſtand 

te and protected by his mighty hand; 

On you, brave youth] our ſecond hopes depend; 
To you the arms of Hercules deſcend ; 

He did not, ſure, thoſe glorious gifts beſtow, 
The ſhafts invincible, the mighty bow; 

From which the innocent protection claim, 

To dye the hills with blood of ſavage game. 

Such toils as theſe your glory ne'er can raiſe, 

Nor crown-your merit with immortal praiſe ; 
And with the great Alcides place your name, 
To ſtand diſtinguiſh'd in the rolls of fame. 

The hero thus: The ſon of Pœan faid : 
2008 my arms, I offer for your aid; 
If fav'ring from the flies, the ſigns of Jove 
Confirm-what thus I purpoſe and approve. 
For when Alcides, with his laſt commands, 
His bow and ſhafts committed to my hands; 
In all attempts he charg'd me to proceed 
As Jove by ſigns and auguries ſhould lead. 
But theſe the riſing ſun will beſt diſcloſe ; 
The ſeaſon now invites to ſoft repoſe. 


He ſaid; and from the hearth a flaming bough, 


'To light us through the ſhady cavern drew. 
Far in the deep receſs, a rocky bed 


We found, with ſkins of mountain monſters ſpread. 


'There we compos'd our w limbs, and lay, 
Till darkneſs fled before the morning ray. 
Then roſe and climb'd a promontory ſteep, 
Whoſe rocky brow, impending o'er the deep, 
Shoots high into the air, and lifts the eye, 
In boundleſs ſtretch, to take a length of ſky. 
With hands extended to th' ethereal] height, 
The pow'r we call'd who rules the reaims of light; 
That ſymbols ſure his purpoſe might explain, 
Whether the youth ſhould aid us, or refrain: 
We pray'd ; and on the left along the vales, 
With pinions broad diſplay'd, an eagle fails. 
As near the ground his level fight he drew, 
He ſtoop'd, and bruſh'd the thickets as he fi.w, 
When ſtarting from the centre of a brake, 
With horrid hiſs appear'd a creſted ſnake; 


Her young to guard, her venem'd fangs ſhe rear d 


Above the ſhrubs her wavy length appear'd ; 
Againſt his ſwift approaches, ag. . hs 


On ey'ry ſide her forked tongue ſhe through, 
And armed jaws; but wheehng from the — 
The ſwift aſſailant till eſcap'd in air; 


But ſtooping from his pitch, at laſt he tore 

Her purple ereſt, and drew a ſtream of gore. 
She wreath'd ; and, in the fierceneſs of . pain, 
Shook the long thickets with her twiſted train: 
Relax'd at laſt, its ſpires forgot to roll, 

And, in a hiſs, ſhe breath'd — fiery ſoul : 

in haſte to gorge his prey, the bird of Jove. 
Down to the bottom of the thicket drove; 

The young defenceleſs from the covert drew; 


Devour'd them ſtraight, and to the mountains flew, 


This omen ſeen, another worſe we hear; 
The ſubterraneous thunder greets our ear: 
The worſt of all the ſigns which augurs kno v; 
A dire prognoſtic of 5 woe. 
Amaz d we ſtood, till Philoctetes broke 
Our long dejected filence thus, and ſpoke ; 
Warriors of "Thebes! the auguries diſſuade 
My purpoſe, and withhold me from your aid ; 
Though pity moves me, and ambition draws, 
To ſhare your labours, and aſſert your cauſe ; 
In fight the arms of Hercules to ſhow, ;«aw/ 
And from his native ramparts drive the foe, 
But yain it is againſt the gods to ſtrive; 
Whoſe counſels ruin nations or retrieve ; 
Without their favour, valour nought avails, 
And human prudence ſelf- ſubverted fails; 
For irreſiſtibly their pow'r preſides 
ln all events, and good and ill divides. 
Let Thebes aſſembled at the altars wait, 
And long proceſſions crowd each ſacred gate: 
With ſacrifice appeas'd, and humble pray'r, 


| Their omens fruſtrated, the gods may ſpare. 
To-day, my gueſts, repoſe ; to-morrow fail, 


If heav'n propitious ſends a proſp'rous gale : 
For, ſhifting to the ſouth, the weſtern breeze 
rorbids you now to truſt the faithleſs ſeas. 

The hero thus; in filence ſad we mourn'd ; 
And to the ſolitary cave return'd, 
Deſpairing of ſucceſs; our grief he ſhar'd, + 
And tor relief a cheering bowl prepar'd ; 
[he vi which the grape. ſpontaneous yields, 
By art untutor'd, on the woodland fields, 
He ſought with care, and mingled in the bowl, 
A plant, of pow'r to calm the troubled ſoul; 
its name Nepenthe ; ſwains, on deſert ground, 
Do often glean it, elſe but rarely found 
this in the bowl he mix'd ; and ſoon we 
in ſoft oblivion, all our ſorrows drown'd x 
We felt no more the agonies of care, 


And hope, ſucceeding, dawn'd upon deſpair. 


From morn we feaſted, till the rome. as 
Retir'd, and ev'ning ſhades expell'd-the da 


Js ' 
Then in the dark receſſes of the cave, | 


To ſlumber ſoft, our willing limbs we gave: 


But ere the morning, from the eaſt, <. 56h 
And ſooner than the early lark is heard, 
Cleon awak'd, my carelets flumber broke, 
And bending to my ear, in whiſpers ſpoke : 
Dienices! while lumbering thus ſecure, 

We think not what our citizens endure. [peat 
The worſt the ſigns have threaten d, nought ap- 


Wich happier aſpect to diſpel aur fears; 


In maz 
Seven C 
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f 
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Ueides lives not, and his friend in vain 
To arms we call, while auguries reſtrain: 
Returning, thus, we bring the Theban ſtate 
But hopes deceiv'd, and omens of her fate; 
Better ſucceſs our labours ſhall attend, 
or all our aims in diſappointment end; 
f you approve my purpoſe, nor difſuade 
hat now I counſel for your country's aid. 
zoon as the ſun diſplays his early beam, 
he arms of great Alcides let us claim; 
Then for Bœòôtia's ſhores direct our ſails; . 
and force muſt ſecond if perſuaſion fails: 
Againſt reproach neceſſity ſhall plead ; 
'enſurc confute, and juſlify the deed. 
The hero thus, and ceas'd: with pity mov'd, 
And zeal for Thebes, I raſhly thus approv'd. 
ou counſel well; but prudence would adviſe 
o work by cunning rather, and ſurpriſe, 
Than force declar'd ; his venom'd ſhafts you know, 
Vhich fly refiſtleſs from th* Herculean 3271 5 
\ ſafe occaſion now the ſilent hou . 
f midnight yields; when, by the gentle pow'r 
f careleſs lumber bound, the hero lies, 
Our neceſſary fraud will *ſcape his eyes; 
ithout the aid of force ſhall reach its aim, 
ith danger leſs incurr'd, and leſs of blame. 
I counſell'd thus; and Cleon ſtraight approv'd. 
n filence from the dark receſs we mav'd; _ 
Vowards the hearth, with wary 
The aſhes ftirr'd, and rous'd the flumb'ring flame. 
n every ſide in vain we turn'd our eyes, | 
(or, as our hopes had promis'd, found the prize: 
Till to the couch where Philoctetes lay, 
The quiver led us by its filver ray; 
For in a panther's fur together ty'd, _ 4 
His bow and ſhafts, the pillow's place ſupply'd; 
hither I went with careful ſteps and flow ; 
nd by degrees obtain'd th* Herculean bow : 
he quiver next to diſengage eſſay d; 
t ſtuck entangled, but at laſt obey'd. A 
he prize obtain'd, we haſten to the ſtrand, 
nd rouſe the mariners and ſtraight command 
he canvaſs to unfur] : a gentle gale 
avour'd our courſe, and fiil'd the ſwelling ſail; 
he ſhores retir d; and when the morning ray 
\ſcended, from the deep, th' ethereal wayz 
pon the right Cenzum's beach appear'd, 
nd Pelion on the leſt his ſummit rear'd. 
All day we fail'd ; but when the ſetting light 
\pproach'd the ocean, from th' Olympian height, 
he breeze was huſh'd: and, ſtretch'd acroſs the 
main, 7 
Like mountains riſing on the wat'ry plain, 
"he clouds collected on the billows ſtogd, 
and, with incumbent ſhade, obſcur'd the flood. 
Thither a current bore us; ſoon we found 
night of vapour cloſing faſt around. 
ooſe hung the empty fail: we ply'd our oars, 
and ſtrove to reach Eubcea's friendly ſhores ; 
But ſtrove in vain: for erring from the courſe, 
In mazes wide, the rower ſpent his force. 25 
Seven days and nights we try'd ſome port to gain, 
here Greek or barb'rous ſhores exclude the 


main ; | 

But knew not, whether backwards or before, 
Or on the right or left to ſeek the ſhore : | 
ill, riſing on the eighth, a gentle breeze 

VDrove the light fog, and bruch ' the curling ſeas. 


ſteps, we came, 


| Before us ſoon, impending | 
Through parting ouds, we ſaw a lofty grove, 


| His arms, and heav'n our injury 


1 Implicitely conducted, at 


| With wonder ſtill I view, and curious " 


4 
Our canvaſs to its gentle r we ſpread, 5 
And fix'd our oars, and follow'd as it led. 
from aboye, 


 Alarm'd, the ſail we flacken, and explore 
The deeps and ſhallows of the unknown ſhore. 
Near on the right a winding creek appear'd, 
Thither, directed by the pole, we ſteer d; 
And landed on the beach, by fate miſled, 
Nor knew again the port from which we fled. 
The gods themſelves deceiv'd us: to our eyes 
New caverns open, airy cliffs ariſe; "ff 
That Philoctetes might again poſſeſs 
jury redreſs, 


The unknown region pu d to explore 
Cleon, with me 7 5 Pikes the ſhore; 
Back to the cave we left b fate 


gate 
The injur d youth we found; a thick diſguiſe  - 
His native form conceal'd, and mock'd our $ 
For the black locks in waying ringlets e | 
A wreath of hoary white involv'd his head, 
Beneath a load of years, he ſeem'd to bend, 


| His breaſt to ſink, his ſhoulders to aſcend. 
He ſaw us ſtraight, and, riſing from his ſeat, 


Began with rep es to repeat 
Our crime; but could not thus ſuſpicion give; 
o ſtrong is error, when the gods deceive! 
We queſtion'd of the country as we came, 
By whom inhabited, and what its name; 
ow far from Thebes; that thither we were 


bound; | 
And thus the wary youth our error found, _ - 
Smooth'd to deceive, his accent ſtraight he turn'd, 
WH in his breaſt oe thick wy 2 = 
An thinking ing now his bow an ts regain 
Reply'd with hoſpitable kindneſs t | 
On Ida's ſacred height, my gueſts! you ſtand ; 
Here Priam rules, in peace, à happy land. 
Twelve cities own him, on the ES plain, 
Their lord, and twelve fair lauds on the main. 
From hence to Thebes in ſeven days ſpace you'll fail, 


| If Jove propitious ſends a profp'rous gale, 


But now accept a homely. meal, and dei 
To ſhare what heav'n Ar- a humble Twain. 
He ſaid; and brought a bowl with vintage 


From berries wild, and mountain grapes diſtill d, 
Of largeſt ſize; and plac d it on a | 
Under the covert of a e 5 

Around it autumn's mellow ſtores he laid, 
Which the ſun ripens in the woodland ſhade. 


| Our thirſt and hunger thus at once allay d. 
To Cleon turning, Philoctetes ſaid: 


The bow you wear, of ſuch unuſual fize, LT 


For length, N and the 's art, 
Surpa all I've ſeen in ev'ry part. r 
Diembling, thus I ir'd the WATY. youth, 


And thus your valiant ſon declar d the truth: 
Father! the weapon which you thus commend, 
The force of t Alcides once did bend; {du'd, 
Theſe ſhafts the ſame which monſters fierce ſub» 
And lawleſs men with vengeance juſt purſy'd. 

The hero thus; and Pœan's ſon again: 
What now I alk, refuſe not to explain: 


Whether the hero ſtill exerts his 


| 


For innocence oppreſ d, and injur'd right} 


- 


\ 


Or yields to fate; and with the mighty dead, 
From toil repoſes in the Elyſian ſhade!  _ 
Sure, if he liv'd, he would not thus forgo 
His ſhafts invincible and ment y bow, 
By which, he oft immortal honour gain'd _ 
For wrongs redreſs'd and lawleſs force reftrain'd. 

The rage ſuppreſs d which in his boſom burn'd, 
He queſtion'd thus; and Cleon thus return'd: 
What we have heard of Hercules, I'll ſhow 
What by report we learn'd, and what we know. 
From 'Thebes ro Oeta's wilderneſs we went, 
With ſupplications, to the hero, ſent 
From all our princes; that he would exert 
His matchleſs valour on his country's part, 

mſt whoſe ſtate united foes conſpire, 

And waſte her wide domain with ſword and fire. 
There on the cliffs which bound the neighb'ring 


main, i 
We found the manſion of a lonely ſwain; 
Much like to this, but that its rocky mouth _ 

The cooling north reſpects, as this the ſouth; _ 

And, in a corner of the cave conceal d. 
The club which great Alcides us d to wield. 

Wrapt in his ſhaggy robe, the lion's ſpoils, 

'The mantle which he wore in all his toils. 

At ev'n a hunter in the cave appear d; 

From whom the fate of Hercules we heard. 

He told us that he ſaw the chief expire, 

That he himſelf did light his fun'ral fire; 

And boaſted, that the hero had reſign d 

To him, this bow and quiver, as his friend: 
Oft ſeen before, theſe deadly ſhafts we know, 
And tip'd with ſtars of gold th* Herculean bow: 
But of the hero's fate, the tale he told, | 
Whether tis true I cannot now unfold. | 

He ſpoke. The youth with indignation burn'd, 
| Yet calm in ontward femblance, thus return'd: 

I muft admire the man who could reſign 

To you theſe arms ſo precious and divine, | 

Which, to the love of fuch a friend, he ow'd, 

Great was the gift if os 2 beſtow'd : 

By force they could not eafily be gain d, 
And fraud, 1 know, your gen'rous ſouls diſdain'd. 
Severely ſmiling, thus the hero ſpoke ; 

Wich conſcious ſhame we heard, nor filence broke: 
And thus again: The only boon I claim, 

Which, to your hoſt deny'd, would merit blame; 
Is, that my hands that weapon may embrace, 
And on the flaxen cord an arrow place; | 
An honour which I covet; though we mourn'd, 
By great Alcides, once our ſtate ob erturn d: 
When proud Laomedon the hero brav'd, 

Nor paid the ranſom for his daughter ſav'd. 
Diſſembling thus, did Philoctetes ſtrive 
_ His inſtruments of vengeance to retrieye : 

And, by the fates decerv'd, in evil hour, 
#Phe bow and ſhafts we yielded to his pow'r, 

In mirthful mood, proyoking him to try 
Whether the weapon would his force obey; 

For weak he ſeem'd, like thoſe whoſe ner ves have 

10 3 bv 1. rell Wer 
age, the vigour which in youth the 

The belt around his ſhoulders firſt he flung, : 
And glitt' ring by his ſide the quiver hung: 
Compreſs'd with all his force the ſtubborn yew | 
He bent, and from the caſe an arrow drew: 
And yielding to his rage, in furious mood, 

With aim direct againſt us full he food; - 
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Which veil'd his form before, and mock'd our eye, 
Vaniſh'd in air ; our error then appear'd; 

I ſaw the vengeance of the gods, and fear d. 
Before him to the ground my knees I bow'd, 
And, with extended hands, for mercy ſu'd. 
But Cleon, fierce and ſcorning to entreat, 

His weapon drew, and ruſh'd upon his fate: 
For as he came, the fatal arrow flew, 


And from his heart the vital current drew ; 


Supine he'fell; and, welling from the wound, ' 
A tide of gore impurpled all the ground. 

The ſon Pœan ſtooping drew the =o, 

Yet warm with ſlaughter, from the hero's heart; 
And turn'd it full on me: with humble pray'r 
And lifted hands, I mov'd him ſtill to ſpare. 

At laſt he yielded, from his purpoſe ſway'd, 
And anſw'ring thus in milder accents, ſaid: 

No favour ſure you merit; and the cauſe, 


| of 5 infring d and hoſpitable laws, 


Would juſtify revenge; but as you claim, 

With Hercules, your native ſoil the ſame; 

I now ſhall pardon for the hero's ſake, | 

Nor, thou 14 the gods approve it, vengeance take, 
But ſtraight 20 my preſence ; and unbind, 
With ſpeed, your flying canvaſs to the wind: 


For if again to meet thoſe eyes you come, 


No pray'rs ſhall change, or mitigate your doom, 
With frowning aſpe& thus the hero ſaid, 
His threats I fear'd, and e obey d. 


Straight in his purple robe the dead I bound, 
Then to my ſhoulders rais'd him from the ground; 


And from the hills deſcending to the bay, 
Where anchor'd near the beach our galley lay, 
The reſt conven'd, with ſorrow to relate 

This anger of the gods and Cleon's fate: 

The hero's fate his bold companions mourn'd, 
And ev'ry breaſt with keen reſentment burn'd. 
They in their heady tranſports ſtraight decreed, 
His fall with vengeance to requite or bleed. 

I fear'd the angry gods; and gave command, 


With fail and oar, to fly the fatal ſtrand ; 


Enrag'd and fad, the mariners obey'd, 


 Unfurl'd the canvaſs, and the anchor weigh'd. 


Our courſe, behind, the weſtern breezes De, 
And from the coaſt with heavy hearts we fled. 
All day they favour'd, but with evening ceas'd; 


And ſtraight a tempeſt, from the ſtormy eaſt, 


In oppoſition full, began to blow, 

And rear in ridges High the deep below. 

ASTOR NS boiſt'rous ſway in vain we ſtrove; 

Obliquely to the Thracian coaſt we drove: 

Where Pelion lifts his head aloft in air, 

With painted cliffs and precipices bare; 

Thither our courſe we ſteer'd, and on the ſtrand 

Deſcending, fix d our cable to the land. 

There twenty days we ſtay'd, and wiſh'd in vain, 

A favourable breeze, to croſs the main; | 

For with unceaſing rage the tempeſt rav'd, 

And o'er the rocky beach the ocean heav'd. 

At laſt with care the hero's limbs we burn'd, 

And, water'd with our tears, his bones inurn'd. 

There, where a promontory's height divides, 

Extended in the deep, the parted tides, 

His tomb is ſcen, which, from its airy ſtand, 

Marks to the mariner the diſtant land. | 
This, princes! is the truth; and though the wi 

Of heav'n, the for” reign cauſe of good a0 il 
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as daſh'd our hopes, and, for the good in view, 
With griefs afflicts us and diſaſters new: 
Yet, innocent of all, I juſtly claim 
To ſtand exempt from puniſhment or blame. 
That zeal for Thebes *gainſt hoſpitable laws 
Prevail'd, and ardour in my country's cauſe, 
I freely have confeſs'd ; but ſure if wrong 
Was eber permitted to inducement ſtrong, 
This claims to be excus'd: our country's need, 
With all who hear it will for favour plead. N 
He ended thus. Unable to ſubdue [drew : 
His grief: the monarch from the throne with- 
In ſilent wonder fix'd, the reſt remain'd ; 
Till Clytophon the gen ral ſenſe explain'd ; 


. 
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44, 
Your juſt defence, we mean not to refaſe ; | 
Your prudence cenſure, or your zeal accuſe 2. + 
To heav'n we owe the valiant Cleon's fate, 

With each diſaſter which afflicts the ſtate. 

Soon as the ſun forſakes the eaſtern main, MA 
At ev'ry altar let a bull be lainz x 
And Thebes aſſembled, move the powers to ſpare, 


| With vows of ſacrifice and humble pray'r: 


But now the night invites to ſoft repoſe, 

The momentary cure of human woes; | 
The ſtars deſcend ; and ſoon the morning ray 
Shall rouſe us to the labours of the day. 
The hero thus. In filence all approv'd, 


And riſing, various, from th' aſſembly mov'd. 
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Benrx the palace, where a ſtream deſcends, 

Its lonely walks a ſhady grove extends; 

Once ſacred, now for common uſe ordain'd, 

By war's wide licence and the axe profan'd: 

Thither the monarch from th' aſſembly went 

Alone, his fury and deſpair to vent, 

And thus to Heav'n: Dread pow'r ! whoſe ſove- 
. . reign ſway. | 

The fates of.men and mortal things obey ! 

From me expect not ſuch applauſe to hear, 

As fawning vot”ries to thine altars bear; 

But truth ſevere. Although the forked brand, 

Which for deſtruction arms thy mighty hand, 

Were levell'd at my head; a mind I hold, 

By preſent ills, or future, uncontroul'd. 

Beneath thy ſway the race of mortals groan; 

Felicity fincere is felt by none: is A 

Deluſive hope th* unpraQtis'd mind aſſails, 

And, by ten thouſand treach'rous arts prevails : 

Through all the earth the fair deceiver ſtrays, 

And wretched man to miſery betrays. 

Our crimes you puniſh, never teach to ſhun, 

When, blind to folly, on our fate we run: 

Hence fighs and groans thy tyrant reign confeſs, 

With ev'ry rueful ſymptom of diftreſs. 

Here war unchain'd exerts his waſteful pow'r; 

Here famine pines; diſeaſes there devour, 

And lead a train of all the ills that know 

To ſhorten life, or lengthen it in woe. 

All men are curſt; but I, above the reſt, 

With tenfold vengeance for my crimes oppreſs'd : 

With hoſtile pow'rs beſet my tott'ring reign, 

The people waſted, and my children ſlain; _ 

In ſwift approach, I fee deſtruction come, 

But, with a mind unmov'd, I meet my doom; 

For know, ſtern, pow'r ! whoſe vengeance has 

decreed | 

That Creon, after all his ſons, ſhould bleed; 

As from the ſummit of ſome deſert rock, 

The ſport of tempeſts, falls the leafleſs oak, 

Of all his honours ſtript, thou ne'er ſhalt find, 

Weakly ſubmiſs, or ſtupidly refign'd 

This dauntleſs heart; but purpos'd to debate 


Thy ſtern decrees, and þurk the chains of fate. 


He faid ; and turning where the heralds ſtand . | 
All night by turns, and wait their lord's command; 4 
Meneſtheus there and Hegeſander found, | 
And Phæmius ſage, fer valour once renow ad, 

He charg'd them thus: Beyond the eaſtern tow ra, 
Summon to meet in arms our martial pow'rs. 

In filence let them move ; let figns command, 
And mute obedience reign through ev'ry band; 
For when the eaſt with early twilight glows, 

We ruſh, from cover'd ambuſh, on our Ges 
Secure and unprepar'd : the truce we ſwore, 


Our plighted faith, the ſeal of wine and gore, 


No ties 1 hold; all piety diſclaim: 

Adverſe to me the gods, and I to them. 

The angry monarch thus his will declar d; 

His rage the heralds fear'd, and ſtraight repair d 

To rouſe the warriors. . Now the morning light 

Begins to mingle with the ſhades of night : 

In ev'ry ſtreet a glitt'ring ſtream appears, 

Of poliſh'd helmets mix'd with ſhining (pears : 

Towards the eaſtern gate they drive along, 

Nations and tribes, an undiſtinguiſh'd throng ? 

Creon himſelf ſuperior, in his car, : 

Receiv'd them coming, and diſpos'd the war. 
And now the Argives from their tents proceed, 

With rites ſepulchral to entomb the dead. 

The king of men, amid the fun'ral fires, 

The chiefs aſſembles, and the work inſpires. 

And thus the Pelian ſage, in council wiſe : 1 

Princes! I view, with wonder and ſurpriſe, | 

Yon field abandon'd, where the foe purſu'd 

Their fun'ral rites before, with toil renew'd: 

Nor half their dead interr'd, they now abſtain, 

And filence reigns through all the ſmoky plain, 

Thence jealouſy and fear poſſeſs my mind | 

Of faith infring'd, and treachery deſign'd: 

Behind thoſe woody heights, behind thoſe tow'rs, 

I dread, in ambuſh laid, the Theban pow'rs; 

With purpoſe to aſſault us, when they know 

That we, confiding, leaſt expect a foe : 

Let half the warriors arm, and ſtand prepar'd, 

For ſudden violence, the hoſt to guard; 


While, in the mournful rites, the reſt. proceed, 
Due to the hongur'd relics of the dead. Ap 
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Thus as he ſpoke; approaching from afar, 
The hoſtile pow'rs, embattled for the war, 
Appear d; and ftreaming from their poliſh'd 
| ſhields, 8 a 

A blaze of ſplendour brighten'd all the fields. 
And thus the king of men, with lifted eyes, 

And both his hands extended 30 the ſkies : 

Ye pow'rs ſupreme! whoſe unreſiſted ſway 

The fate of men and mortal things obey ! 

Let all the plagues, which perjury attend, 

At once, and ſudden, on our foes deſcend : 

Let not the ſacred feal of wine and gore, 

The hands we plighted, and the oaths we ſwore, 
Be now in vain; but from your bright abodes, 
Confound the bold deſpiſers of the gods. 

He pray'd ; and nearer came the hoſtile train, 
With ſwift approach advancing on the plain; 
Embattled thick, as when, at fall of night, 

A ſhepherd, from ſome promontory's height, 

Approaching from the deep, a fog deſcries, 

Which hov'ring lightly o'er the billows flies; 

By breezes borne, the ſolid ſoon it gains, 

Climbs bem ſteep hills, and darkens all the 
ains! 

Silent and ſwift the Theban pow'rs drew near; 

The chariots led, a phalanx clos'd the rear. 

- Confuſion ſtraight through all the hoſt aroſe, 
Stirr'd like the ocean when a tempeſt blows. 
Some arm for fight; the reſt to terror yield, 
Inactive ſtand, or trembling quit the field. 

On ev'ry fide, aſſaults the deafen'd ear 

The diſcord loud of tumult, rage, and ſear. 
Superior in his car, with ardent eyes, 

The king of men through all the army flies: 
The raſh reſtrains, the cold with courage fires, 
And all with hope and confidence inſpires ; 

As when the deep, in liquid mountains hurl'd, 
Aſſaults the rocky limits of the world: 
Wnen tempeſts with unlicenc'd fury rave, 

And ſweep from ſhore to ſhore the flying wave: 
If he, to whom each pow'r of ocean bends, 

To quell ſuch uproar, from the deep aſcends, 
Serene, amid the wat'ry war, he rides, 

And fixes, with his voice, the moving tides : 


Such ſeem'd the monarch. From th* Olympian | 


height, 
The martial maid precipitates her flight; 
To aid her fav'rite hoſt the goddeſs came, 
Mentor the ſeem'd, her radiant arms the ſame ; 
Who with Ulyſſes brought a choſen band 
Of warriors from the C=phalenian ſtrand; 
Already arm'd, the valiant youth ſhe found, 
And arming for the fight his wartiors round. 
And thus began: Brave prince! our foes appear 
For battle order'd, and the fight is near. 
Dauntleſs they come ſuperior and elate, 
While fear unmans us, and reſigns to fate. 
Would ſome immortal from th' Olympian height 
Dſecend, and for a moment ſtop the fight; 
From ſad dejection rous'd, and cold deſpair, 
We yet might arm us, and for war prepare 
But if on human aid we muſt depend, 
Nor hope to ſee the fav'ring gods deſcend, 
Great were the hero's praiſe, who now could boaſt 
From ruin-imminent to ſave the hoſt ! 
The danger near ſome prompt expedient claims, 
And prudence triumphs oft in worſt extremes. 
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Thus, in a form aſſum'd, the martial mail; 
The generous warrior, thus replying, ſaid: - 
In youth, I cannot hope to win the praiſe, 
With which experience crowns a length of 

days: 
Weak are the hopes that on my counſe!s ſtand, 
To combats, nor practis'd in command: 
But as the gods, to ſave a ſinking ſtate, 
Or ſnatch an army from the jaws of fate, 


When prudence ſtands confounded, oft ſuggeſt 


A prompt expedient to ſome vulgar breaſt ; 
To your diſcerning ear I ſhall expoſe : 


What now my mind excites me to diſcloſe, 


Sav'd from th' unfiniſh*d honours ef the ſlain, 
The mingled ſpoils of foreſts load the plain : 
In heaps contiguous round the camp they lie, 
A fence too weak to ſtop the enemy: 
But if we mix them with the ſeeds of fire, 
Which unextinguiſh'd glow in ev'ry pyre, 
Againſt the foe a ſudden wall ſhall rife, 


Of flame and ſmoke aſcending to the ſkies: 


The ſteed diſmay'd ſhall backward hutl the car; 

Mix with the phalanx, and confound the war. 
He ſaid. The goddeſs, in her conſcious breaſt, 

A mother's triumph for a ſon poſteſs'd, 

Who emulates his fire in glorious deeds, 

And, with his virtue, to his fame ſucceeds : 

Graceful the goddeſs turn'd, and wittf a voice, 

Bold, and ſuperior to the vulgar noice, 

O'er all the field commands the woods to fire; 

Straight to obey a thouſands hands conſpire. 

On ev'ry ſide the ſpreading flame extends, 

And, roll'd in cloudy wreaths, the ſmoke aſcends, 
Creon beheld, enrag'd to be withſtood : 

Like ſome kerce lion when he meets a flood 

Or trench defenſive, which his rage reſtrains 

For flocks unguarded, left by careleſs ſwains; 

O'er all the field he ſends his eyes afar, 

To mark fit entrance for a pointed war: 

Near on the right a narrow ſpace he found, 

Where fun'ral aſhes ſmok'd upon the ground: 

Thither the warriors of the Theban hoſt, 

Whoſe martial ſkill he priz'd and valour moſt, 

The monarch ſent, Chalcidamus the ſtrong, 

Who from fair Theſpia led his martial throng, 

Where Helicon erects his verdant head, 

And crowns the champaign with a lofty ſhade:- 

Oechalia's chief was added to the band, 

For valour fam'd and ſkilful in command ; 

Eritheus, with him, his brother came, 

Of worth unequal, and unequal fame. 

Rheſus, with theſe, the Thracian leader, went, 

To merit fame, by high atchievements, bent; 

Of ſtature tall, he ſcorns the pointed ſpear, 

And cruſhes with his mace the ranks of war: 

With him twelve leaders of his native train, 

In combats, taught the bounding ſteed to rein, 

By none ſurpaſs'd who boaſt ſuperior ſkill 

To ſend the winged arrow ſwift to kill, 

Mov'd to the fight. The reſt of vulgar name, 

Though brave in combat, were unknown to fame, 
Their bold invaſion dauntleſs to oppoſe, 

Full in the midſt the bulk of Ajax role ; 

Unarm'd he ſtood ; but, in his mighty hand, 

Brandiſh'd, with geſture fierce, a burning brand, 

Snatch'd from the aſhes of a fun'ral fire; 

An olive 5 trunk, five cubit lengths entire. 
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Arm'd for the fight, the Cretan monarch ſtood; 

And Merion, thiriting ſtill with hoſtile blood; 

The prince of Ithaca, with him who led 

The youth, in Sicyon, and Pellene, bred. g 

But ere they clos d, the Thracian leader preſs'd, 

With eager courage, far before the reſt ; 

Him Ajax met, inflam'd with equal rage: 

Between the wond'ring hoſts the chiefs engage : 

Their weighty weapons round their heads they 
throw, ) 

And ſwift, and heavy falls each thund'ring blow ; 

As when in Ætna's caves the giant brood, 

The one-ey'd ſervants of the Lemnian god, 

In order round the burning anvil ſtand, 

And forge, with weighty ſtrokes, the forked brand: 

The ſhaking hills their fervid toil confels, 

And echoes rattling through each dark receſs: 

8e rag'd the fight; their mighty limbs they 
ſtrain ; 

And oft their pond'rous maces fall in vain: 

For neither chief was deſtin'd yet to bleed; 

But fate at laſt the victory decreed. 

The Salaminian hero aim'd a ſtroke. | 

Which thund'ring on the Thracian helmet broke : 

Stunn'd by the boiſt'rous ſhock, the warrior 
reel'd 55 

With giddy poiſe, then ſunk upon the field. 

Their leader to defend, his native train þ 

With ſpeed advance, and guard him on the plain. 

Apainſt his foe, their threat'ning lances riſe, 

And aim'd at once, a ftorm of arrows flies; 

Around the chief on ev'ry fide they ling ; 

One in his ſhoulder fix'd its barbed ſting. 

Amaz'd he ſtood, nor could the fight renew: 

But flow and fullen from the foe withdrew. - 

Straight to the charge Idomeneus proceeds, 

With hardy Merion try'd in martial deeds, 

Laertes? valiant ſon, and he who led 

The youth in Sicyon, and Pellene, bred ; 

With force united, theſe the foe ſuſtain, 

And watteful havoc loads the purple plain: 

In doubtful poiſe the ſcales of combat ſway d. 

And various fates alternately obey'd. [foe, 

But now the flames, which barr'd th' invading 

Sunk to the waſted wood, in aſhes glow : 

Thebes ruſhes to the fight ; their poliſh'd ſhields 

Gleam through the ſmoke, and brightens all the 
fields; | 

Thick fly the embers, where the courſers tread, 

And cloudy volumes all the welkin ſhade. 

The king of men, to meet the tempeſt, fires 

His wav ring bands, and valour thus inſpires. 

Gods! ſhall one fatal hour deface the praiſe 

Of all our ſleepleſs nights, and bloody days? 

Shall no juſt meed for all our toils remain ? 

Oar labours, blood, and victories in vain ? 

Shall Creon triumph, and his impious brow 

Claim the fair wreath, to truth and valour due? 

No, warriors! by the heav'nly pow'rs, is weigh'd 

Juſtice with wrong, in'equal balance laid : 

From Jove's high roofdepend th' eternal ſcales, 

Wrong mounts defeated (till, and right prevails. 

Fear then no odds; on heav'n itſelf depend, 

Which falſehood will confound, and truth defend. 

He ſaid ; and ſudden in the ſhock they cloſe, 

Their ſhields and helmets ring "with mutual 

blows, 
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ay 
Diſorder dire the mingling ranks confounds, 
And ſhouts of triumph mix with dying ſounds; * * 
As fire, with waſteful conflagration ſpreads, 
And kindles, in its courſe, the woodland ſhades, 


| When, ſhooting ſudden from the clouds above, 


On ſome thick foreſt fall the flames of ſove ; 

The lofty oaks, the pines and cedars burn, 

Their verdant honours all to aſhes'turn ; 

Loud roars the tempeſt; and the trembling ſwains 

See the wide havoc of the waſted plains: 

Such ſeem'd the conflict; ſuch the dire alarms, 

From ſhouts of battle-mix'd with dia of arms. 

Phericles firſt, Lycaon's valiant ſon, — * 

The ſage whoſe counſels propp'd the Theban 
throne, * 

Roſe in the fight, ſuperior to the reſt, 


And brave Democleon's fall his might confeſs'd, 


The chief and leader of a valiant band, 
From fair Eione and th' Aſinian ſtrand. \ 


Next Aſius, Iphitus, and Crates fell; 


Terynthian Podius trode the path of hell: ci 
And Schedius, from Mazeta's fruitful plain, 
Met there his fate, and periſh'd with the ſlain. 


| Aw'd by their fall, the Argive bands give way ; - - 


As yields ſome rampart to the ocean's ſway, 

When rous'd to rage, it ſcorns oppoſing mounds, 

And ſweeps victorious through Erbid en grounds. 
But Pallas, anxious for her fav*rite hoſt, | 

Their beſt already wounded, many loſt, 

Ulyſſes ſought : ſhe found him, in the rear, 

Wounded and faint, and leaning on his ſpear. 

And thus in Mentor's form: Brave prince ! Idrea@ 

Our hopes defeated, and our fall decreed : 

For conqu'ring on the right the foe prevails, 

And all defence againſt their fury fails; ** 

While here, in doubtful poiſe, the battle ſways, 

And various fates alternately obeys; 


In great Tydides, who beholds from far 


Our danger imminent, yet ſnuns the war, 
Held by reſentment, or ſome cauſe unknown, 
Regardleſs of our ſafety and his own, 
Would riſe to aid us; yet we might reſpire, 
And Creon, fruſtrated, again retire. \, 
Great _ his praiſe, who could the chief per] 4 
uade, 

In peril io extreme, the hoſt to aid. 
The fitteſt you, who boaſt the happy ſkill, 
With pleafing words, to move the fixed will x 
Though Neſtor juſtly merits equal fame, 
A friend the ſooneſt will a friend reclaim. 

And thus Ulyſſes to the martial maid : 
I cannot hope the hero to perſuade : ? 
The _— unknown from which his rage pre} 

ceeds, | 

Reaſon in vain from looſe eonjecture pleads ; 
The fatal truce, with faithleſs Creon made, 
Provokes him not, nor holds him from our aid ; 
He eaſily refign'd whate'er he mov'd, 
Till now approving as the reſt approv'd, 
Some dire diſaſter, ſome diſgrace unſeen, 
Confounds his ſteady temper, elſe ſerene : 
But with my utmoſt ſearch, I'll ſtrive to find 
The ſecret griefs which wonnd his gen'rous mind; 
If drain“ of blood, and ſpent with toils of war, 
My w- ary limbs can bear their load ſo far. 

le ſpoke; his words the martial maid admir'd ; 
With energy divine his breaſt inſpir'd; . 
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Lightly the hero mov'd, and took his way 
Where broad encamp'd th Æ⁊tolian warriors lay: 
Already arm'd he found the daring band, 
Fierce and impatient of their lord's command ; 
Some, murm'ring, round the king's pavilion 
. ſtood, | 
While others, more remote, complain'd aloud : 
With pleaſing words he ſooth'd them as he went, 
And ſought their valiant leader in his tent: 
Him pond' ring deep in his diſtracted mind, 
He found, and fitting ſad, with head declin'd. 
He thus addreſs'd him: Will the news I bring, 
Afflict, or gratify, th* Ætolian king? | 
% That wav'ring on the brink of foul defeat, 
Without the hopes of ſucceſs or retreat, 
Our valiant bands th' unequal fight maintain; 
Their beſt already wounded, many ſlain.” 
If treach'rous Thebes has brib'd you with her 
ſtoxe, {ſ\wore ; 
And bought the venal faith which once you 
Has promis'd precious ore, or lovely dames, 
And pays to luſt the price which treaſon claims: 
Name but the proffers of the perjur'd king, 
And more, and better, from your friends I'll 
bring; * | 
Vaſt ſums of precious ore, and greater far | 
Than Thebes, in peace, had treaſur'd for the war; 
Or, though, to gratify thy boundleſs mind, 
Her private wealth and public were combin'd. - 
If beauty's pow'r your am'rous heart inflames, 
Unrivall'd are Achaia's lovely dames ; 
Her faireſt dames Adraſtus ſhall beſtow, 
And purchaſe thus the aid you freely owe. 
Gods; that our armies e*er ſhould need to fear 
Deſtruction, and the ſon of T'ydeus near! 
Ulyſſes thus; and Tydeus' fon again: 
Your falſe reproaches aggravate my pain 
Too great already: in my heart I feel 
Its venom'd ſting, more ſharp than pointed ſteel. 
No bribe perſuades, or promiſe from the foe, 
My oath to vi'late, and the war forego :* 
In vaip for this were all the precious ſtore, 
Which trading Zidon wafts from ſhore to ſhore ; 
With all that rich Iberia yet contains, 
Safe and unrifled in her golden veins. 
The ſource from which my miſeries ariſe, 
The cauſe, which to the hoſt my aid denies, 
With truth I ſhall relate; and hope to claim 
Your friendly ſympathy, for groundleſs blame, 
In yonder walls a captive maid remains, 
To me more dear than all the world contains; 
Fairer ſhe is than nymph was ever fair; 
Pallas in ſtature, and majeſtic air; 
As Venus ſoft, with Cynthia's ſprightly grace 
When on Taigetus ſhe leads the chaſe, 
Or Erywanthus ; while in fix'd amazes 
At awful diſtance heard, the ſatyrs gaze. 
With oaths divine our plighted faith we bound ; 
Hymen had ſoon our mutual withes crown'd ; 
When, call'd to arms, againſt the Theban tow'rs, 
From Calydon I led my martial pow'rs. _ 
Her female form in martial arms conceal'd, 
With me ſhe brav'd che terrors of the field: 
Unknown and unrewarded, from my fide 
No toil could drive her, and no ſhokk divide. 
But now proud Thebes injuriouſly detains 


The gods they ſcorn as impotent and vain : 


Or rather muſt you ſee her matchleſs charms 
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Doom'd, and reſery'd to periſh, for my ſake, 
If of your counſels, I, or works, partake ; 
Till twenty mornings in the eaſt ſhall riſe, 
And twenty ev'nings gild the weſtern ſkies: 
See then the cauſe which holds me, and confines 
My arm, to aid you, though my heart inclines; 
Love mix'd with pity, whoſe reſtraints I feel 
Than adamant more ſtrong, and links of ſteel. 

The hero thus. Laertes' ſon reply'd : 
Oft have I heard what now is verify'd; 
That ſtill when paſſion reigns without controul, 
Its ſway confounds and darkens all the foul. 
If Thebes, by perjury, the gods provok'd, 
The vengeance lighted, by themſelves invok'd; 
Aſſaulted us, ſecare, with hoſtile arms, 
And mix'd our pious rites with dire alarms: 
With better faith, by faithleſs Creon ſway'd, 
Will they at laſt reſtore the captive maid ? 

When from their battlements and lofty ſpires, 
They ſee their champaign ſhine with hoſtile fires; | 
And, pitch'd around them, hoſts of armed foes, 
With ſtrict embrace, their ſtraiten'd walls encloſe: 


What will they do, when you alone remain? 
Our princes fall'n, the vulgar warriors fled, 
Shall to your tent the captive fair be led? 


Reſerv'd to bleſs ſome hapleſs rival's arms; 
While rage and jealouſy divide your breaſt, 
No preſent friend to pit y, or aſſiſt? 
Now rather riſe : and, ere it is too late, 
Reſcue our armies from impending fate. 
The captive maid uninjur'd you'll regain ; 
Force oft obtains what juſtice aſks in vain. 
With ſucceſs thus your wiſhes ſhall be crown'd, 
Which truſt in Thebes would fruſtrate and con- 
found, Fee | 

Ulyſſes thus: his weighty words inclin'd, 
Long tortur'd with ſuſpenſe, the hero's mind ; 
As ſettling winds the moving deep controul, 
And teach the wav'ring billows how to roll: 


* 


Straight from his ſeat th' Ætolian warrior roſe; 0 l 
His mighty limbs the martial greaves encloſe; 5 0 
His breaſt and thighs in poliſh'd ſteel he dreſs'd; th 5 
A plumed helmet next his temples preſs'd : ae, 
From the broad baldric, round his ſhoulders flung, q 4 
His ſhining ſword and ſtarry faulchion hung: _ 4 
The ſpear he laſt aſſum'd, and pond'rous ſhield, 7 nn | 
With martial grace, and iſſu'd to the field: Md Bo 
To mingle in the fight, with eager haſte "che 
He ruſh*d, nor call'd his warriors as he paſt. s flock 
Ulyſſes theſe conven'd ; his prudent care Reer 
Their ranks diſpos'd, and led them to the war. "i ay 
Afar diſtinguiſh'd by his armour bright, liek 
With ſhouts Tydides rous'd the ling'ring fight; * 3 
Through all the hoſt his martial voice reſounds, on - 
And ev'ry heart with kindling ardour bounds ; ne 47 
As when the ſun aſcends, with gladſome ray, om 
To light the weary trav'ller on his way; 2 ker 
Or cheer the mariner by tempeſt toſs'd et 55 
Amidſt the dangers of ſome per lous coaſt: de brif 
So to his wiſhing friends Tydides came; vor. | 


Their danger ſuch before, their joy the ſame. 
Phericles ſaw .; and, ſpringing from the throng, 

Call'd the bold Thehans, as he ruſh'd along: 

Ye gen'rous youths! whom fair Bœotia breeds, 


The lovely virgin, lock'd in hoſtile chains; 


The purſe of valour and heroic deeds; 


ola : 


d, 


Let not, though oft tenew2d, theſe tedious toils 
our martial ardour quench, and damp your ſouls. 
ydides comes; and leads, in armour bright, 
His native bands, impatient for the fight: 
Myſelf the firſt the hero's arm ſhall try, 
and teach you how to conquer, or to die. 
e ſtrive not now, as when, in days of peace, 
Some prince's hymeneal rites to grate, 
n liſted fields bedew*'d with fragrant oil, 
n combat feign'd, the mimic warriors toil ; 
Alike the victors, and the vanquiſh'd fare, 
And genial feaſts, to both, conclude the war : 
e now muſt conquer : or it ſtands decreed 
hat Thebes ſhall periſh, and her people bleed. 
No hopes of peace remain; nor can we find 
New gods to witneſs,” or new oaths to bind, 
The firſt infring'd : and therefore muſt prepare 
o ſtand or periſh by the lot of war: 
Then let us all undaunted brave our fate: 
o {top is doubtful, deſp'rate to retreat. 
The hero thus; and to the battle led: 
ike Mars, he ſeem'd, in radiant armonr clad, 
ow'ring ſublime : behind his ample ſhield 
e mov'd to meet Tydides on the field: 
\s when at noon, deſcending to the rills, _ 
wo herds encounter, from the neighbouring hills: 
fore the reſt, the rival bulls prepare, 
ith awful prelude, for th* approaching war; 
ith deſp'rate horns they plough the ſmoking 
ground ; N | 
Their hideous roar the hollow caves reſound ; 
eav d oer their backs the ſtreaming ſand aſcends; 
Their ſtern encounter both the herds ſuſpends: 
do met the chiefs; and ſuch amazement quell'd 
The reſt, and in ſuſpenſe the combat held. 
Tydides firſt his weighty weapon threw, 
Vide of the mark with erring force it flew. 
Phericles ! thine ſucceeds with happier aim, 
ull to the centre of the ſhield it came: 
But ſlightly join'd, unequal to the ſtroke, 
Short from the ſteel, the ſtaff in ſplinters broke. 
ith grief Tydides ſaw his aim deceiv'd ; 
rom off the field a pond*rous rock he heav'd ; 
ith figures rude of antique ſculpture grac'd, 
t marE'd the reliques of a man deceas'd ; 
Puſl'd at his foe the weighty maſs he flung ; 
Thund'ring it fell; the Theban helmet rung: 
Deep with the brain the dinted ſteel it mix'd, 
And lifeleſs, on the ground, the warrior fix'd. 
Aw'd by his fall, the Theban bands retice ; 
As flocks defenceleſs ſhun a lion's ire; 
At once they yield, unable to withſtand 
he wide deſtruction of Tydides' hand. 
Diſorder ſoon, the form of war contounds, 
nd ſhouts of triumph mix with dying ſcunds. 
reon perceiv'd, where ruling on the right 


u equal poiſe he held the ſcales of fight, 

laſpheming heav'n, he impiouſſy reſign'd, 
© itern diſpair, his unſubmitting mind: 
et, vers'd in all the various turns of fate, 


he briſk aſſault to rule, or ſafe retreat, 
Vor. XI. , q 


Immod' rate courage {till Iike folly ſhows. 


| The ſpace, and ſafety of the open plain. 


And hoſtile ranks, ke draws his martial pow'rs 
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He drew his firm battalions from the foe, 

In martial order, regularly flow. 

The Argive leaders, 9 the rear, 
Still forwards on the yielding ſquadrons bear: 
The ſtrife with unabated fury burns, 


They ſtop, they combat, aud retreat by turns; 
As the grim lion ſourly leaves the plains, 


By dogs compell'd, and bands of armed ſwains; 
Indignant to his woody haunts he goes, 'A 
And with retorted glare reſtrains his foes. . 
Meanwhile Tydides, near the Cadmean gate, 
Urg'd with inceſſant toil the work of fate; 
Towards the walls, an undiſtinguiſh'd throng, 
The victors and the vanquiſh'd, ruſh'd along. 
Acceſs to both the guarded wall denies; 
From ev'ry tow'r, a ſtorm of jav'lins flies; 


o 2 1 


Thick as the hail deſcends, when Boreas flings 


The rattling tempeſt from his airy wings: 
So thick the jav'lins fell, and pointed ſpears; 
Behind them cloſe, another hoſt appears, 
In order'd columns rang'd, by Creon led: 
Ulyſſes ſaw; and thus to Diomed : 3 
Bold as you are, avoid theſe guarded tow'rs: 
From looſe purſuit recal your featter'd pow'rs: 
See Creon comes; his thick embattled train, 
in phalanx join'd, approaches from the plain. 
Here if we itay th* unequal fight to prove, 
The tow'rs and ramparts threaten from above 2 
Vith darts and ſtones; while to th” invading foe,” 
In order looſe, our ſcatter'd ranks we ſhow; _ 
Nor by your matchleſs valour hope, in vain, _. 
Such odds to conquer, and the fight maintaia; 
Againſt an army tingle force mult loſe ; — 


See where into the field yon turret calls, 
Drawn to a point the long-extended walls: 
There force your way, and ſpeedily regain 
Ulyffes thus; and by his prudence ſway'd, * 
The martial ſon of Tydeus ſtrait obey'd. 11 4 
Thrice to the height the hero rais'd his voice, 
Loud as the ſilver trampet's martial noiſe, 2 
The fignal of retreat; his warriors heard, MOR 
And round their chief in order'd ranks appear'd, : 
Drawn from the mingled tumult of the plain; 
As, ſever'd on the floor, the golden grain 


Swells to a heap; while, whirling through the. 
ſkies, | PO OR 
The duſty chaff in thick diforder flies; 


Tydides leads; between the guarded tow'rs 
Towards the plain; as mariners, with oar 
Ard ſail, avoid ſome promontory's ſhore ; 
When caught between the ocean and the land, 
A ſudden tempeſt hears them on the ſtrand ; 
The ſtem oppoſing to its boiſt'rous ſway, 

They ſhun the cape and ſtretch into the bay: 
So *ſcap'd Tydides. Cover'd by their tow'rs, 
In ſafety ſtood retir'd the Theban pow'rs, 

For from above an iron tempeſt rain'd, 

And the incurſions of the foe reftrain'd, 
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And now the king of men his army calls, 
Back from the danger of th' impending walls; 
"They quit the combat, and in order long 
The field poſſeſs, a phalanx deep and ftrong. 
Rank tollowing rank, the Theban ſquadrons move 
Still to the rampart, and the tow'rs above : 
Creon kimſelf, unwilling, quits the field, 
Enrag'd, defeated, and conſtrain'd to yield, 
*Gainſt all his foes his indignation burns, 
But firſt on Diomed its fury turns. 
He call'd a vulgar warrior from the crowd, 
A villain dark, and try'd in works of blood, 
rembus riam'd, of huge gigantic ſtze, 
With cloudy features mark'd, and downcaft eyes; 
Cold and inactive ſtill in combat found, 
Nor wont to kindle at the trumpet's ſound ; 
But bold in villany when pow'r commands; 
A weapon fitted for a tyrant's hands. 
And thus the wrathful monarch : take this ſword, 
A ſign, to all my ſervants, from their lord; 
And hither bring the fair Atolian's head; 
I, who command you, will reward the deed : 
But let not pity or remorſe prevail; 
Your own ſhall anſwer, if in aught you fail. 
He ſaid; the murd'rer, practis d to obey, 
The royal ſword receiv'd, and took his way | 
Straight to the palace, where the captive fair, 
Of hope bereft, and yielding to deſpair, 
Lamenting ſat. Their mutual griefs to blend, 
"The queen and all the royal maids attend. - - 
And thus the queen: fair ſtranger! ſhall your 
grief | ; 
All hea re je ct of comfort and relief? 
Your woes I've meaſur'd, all your ſorrows known; 
And find them light when balanc'd with my own. 
In one ſad day my valiant fire I mourn'd ; 
My brothers ſlain ; my native walls o'erturn'd ; 
Myſelf a captive deſtin'd to full, 
In ſervile drudgery, a maſter's will; 
Yet to a fall ſo low, the gods decreed 
This envy'd height of greatneſs to ſucceed, 
The pow'rs above, for purpoſes unknown, 
Ott raiſe the fall'n, and bring the lofty down 
Elude the vigilance of all our care: 
Our ſureſt hopes deceive, and mock deſpair. 
Let no deſponding thoughts your mind pofleſs, 
To danich hope, the med'cine of diſtreſs : 
For nine f}-ort days your freedom will reſtore, 
And break the bondage which you thus deplore. 
But I, alas! unhappy ſtill, muſt mourn, 
Joys once poſſeſs'd, which never can return; 
our valrant ſons, who periſh'd on the plain 
In this dire ſtrife, a fifth on Oeta ſlain: 
'Fhele ſhall return to bleſs my eyes no more; 
The grave's dark manſion knows not to reſtore, 
For time, which bids ſo oft the ſolar ray 
Repeat, with light renew'd, th' ethereal way, 
And from the ſoil, by heat and vernal winds, 
To iecond life the latent plant unbinds, 


4 


4 Amaz'd, on ev'ry fide my eyes I turn, 


Again to flouriſh, nurs'd by wholeſome dews, 

Never to mortal man his life renews. 

Theſe griefs are ſure ; but others ſtill I fear; 
A royal huſband loſt, and bondage near ; 

Myſelf, my daughters, dragg'd by hoſtile hands; 

Our dignity exchang'd for ſervile hands: 
All this the gods may purpoſe and fulfil; | 

And we with patience muſt endure their will. 

As thus Laodice her ſorrow try'd _ 
With ſympathy to ſooth; the maid reply'd : 
Great queen! on whom the ſov'reign pow'r 
beſtow ; 

A gen'rous heart to feel another's woe ; 

Let ſtill untouch'd through life your honours laſt 
With happier days to come for ſorrows paſt ! 

Yet ſtrive not thus a hopelefs wretch to cheer, 
Whom ſure conjecture leads the worſt to fear, 

Shall Diomed a public cauſe forego, 

His faithful friends betray, and truſt a foe ? 

By treachery behold the hoſt o'erthrown, 

Renounece the public intereſt and his own ? 

Shall kings and armies, in the balance laid, 

Avail not to outweigh a ſingle maid ? 

One, whom his fury falſely did reprove 

For crimes unknown, whoſe only crime was love: 

No, ſure ere this he triumphs in the field; 
Your armies to his matchleſs valour yield: 

And ſoon ſulfmitting to the fatal blow, 

This head muſt gratify a vanquiſh'd foe. 

If ſymbols e'er the ſecret fates explain, 

If viſions do not always warn in vain, 

If dreams do ever true prognoſtics prove, 
And dreams, the ſages ſay, deſcend from Jove, 
My fate approaches: late at dead of night: 
My veins yet freeze with horror and affright! 

I thought that, all forſaken and alone, 

Penſive I wander'd far through ways unknown, 
A gloomy twilight, neither night nor day 
Frown'd on my ſteps, and ſadden'd all the way: 
Long dreary vales I ſaw on ev'ry fide, 

And caverns finking deep, with entrance wide; 
On ragged cliffs the blaſted foreſts hung; 

Her baleful note the boding ſcreech-owl ſung. 
At laſt, with many a weary ſtep, I found 

This melancholy country's outmoſt bound, 

An ocean vaſt : upon a cliff I ſtood, 

And ſaw, beneath me far, the ſable flood; 

No iflands rofe the dull expanſe to grace, 
And nought was ſeen through all the boundle 

| ſpace, | 

But low-brow'd clouds, which on the billow 

1 frown'd, 

And, in a night of ſhade, the proſpect drown'd. 

The winds, which ſeem'd around the cliffs to blos 

With doleful cadence, utter'd ſounds of woe, 

Wafting, from ev'ry cave and dreary den, 

The wail of infants mix'd with groans of men: 


| And ſee depending from the craggy bourn 
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Wretches unnumbet'd; ſome the mould'ring 

— | ſoil, | 
Some graſp'd the lipp'ry rock, with fruitleſs toil ; 
Some hung ſuſpended by the roots, which paſs 
Through crannies of the cliffs, or wither'd graſs. 
Still from the ſteep they plung'd into the main; 
As from the eyes deſcends the trickling rain. 
Amaz'd I turn'd, and trove in vain to fly; 
Thickets oppos'd, and precipices high 
. To ſtop my flight: and, from the airy ſteep, - 
A tempeſt ſnatch'd, and burl'd me to the deep. 
The ſudden violence my ſlumber broke; 
The waves I ſeem'd to touch, and ftraight awoke. 
With fleep the viſion fled ; but, in my mind 
Imprinted deep, its image left behind. 
For had the frightful ſcene which fancy drew, 
And what I ſeem'd to ſuffer, all been true; 
Had fate appear d, in blackeſt colours dreſs'd, 
No deeper had its horrors been impreſs'd. 
When thus the gods by certain ſymbols warn, 
And ſure, from dreams, their purpoſes we learn, 
No blame I merit, that to fear reſign d, 
Fate's dread approach fits heavy on my 

Caſſandra thus; Laodice again: 
Futurity, in dreams, we ſeek in vain; 


riſe, 

\s fogs from marſhes climb, to blot the ſkies: 
With a dark veil, the cheerful face of day 
hey ſadden, and eclipſe the ſolar ray; 
But ſoon in dews and ſoft-deſcending rains, 
all to refreſh the mountains and the plains. 
For Diomed's offence you ne'er can bleed; 
Favour, your ſex and innocence will plead, 
Ev'n, with the wortt ; nor will a gen'rous foe 
His rage, in cruelty and. baſeneſs ſhow. 
Now to the tow'rs I haſte, to view from far 
The danger, or ſucceſs of this day's war. 
Let Clymene with me the walls aſcend 
he reſt at home domeſtic cares attend. 
She ended thus; and from her ſeat aroſe ; 
he royal maid attends her, as ſhe goes 
Towards the weſtern gate; where full to view 
Expos'd, the armies and the camp ſhe knew. 
And now appear'd within the lofty gate, 
By Creon ſent, the meſſenger of fate. 

is ſhining blade, for:execution bar'd, 
And aſpect dark, his purpoſe ſtraight declar'd. 
Alarm'd, at once the royal virgins riſe, 

nd, ſcatt'ring, fill the dome with female cries : 
But, bolder from deſpair, Caſſandra ſtaid, 
and to th' aſſaſſin thus, undaunted, ſaid : _ 
Approach! divide this neck with deathful ſteel, 
\ tyrant's vaſſal no remorſe ſhould feel. 
O Diomed! let this example prove, | 
In man, that ſtubborn Honour conquers love: 
Vith weight ſuperior, great ambition draws 
The ſcale for glory, and a public cauſe. _ 
blame thee not for this; nor will impeach 
great example, which I could not reach: 
For had whole armies, in the balance laid, 

ind kings and mighty ſtates with thee been 
weigh'd, "4: 
ind I the judge appointed to decree, 

hey all had periſhed to ranſom thee. 
allandra thus; and for the blow prepar'd, 
Wich both her hands her ſhining neck the bar'd, 


love: 


undlel 
billom 
n' d. 

0 blow, 


e, 


en: 


For, oft, from thoughts diſturb'd, ſuch phantoms 


— 


51 
And round her head a purple garment roll'd, - 
With leaves of ſilver mark'd, and flow'rs of » 
Rais'd for the ſtroke, the glittering faulchion hung, 
And ſwift deſcending, bore the head along. 
A tide of gore, diffus'd in purple ſtreams, 
Daſhes the wall, and o'er the pavement ſwims. 
Prone to the ground the headleſs trunk reclines, 
And life, in long convulſive throbs, reſigns. 

Now on the open plain before the walls, 
The king of men the chiefs to council calls. 
And Diomed, with ſecret griefs oppreſs'd, 
Impatieat, thus the public ear addreſs'd: 
Confed'rate kings! and thou, whoſe ſov'reign hand 
Sways the dread ſceptre of ſupreme command ! 
What holds us, and reſtrains our martial pow'rs; 
While haughty Thebes inſults us from - 

tow'rs? | 

In vain we conquer thus, and bleed in vain, 
If victory but yields the empty plain. 
Behind his walls, perfidious Creon lies, 
And ſafely meditates a new ſurpriſe : 
When on the urn our pious tears we pour; 


. | Or mirth diſarms us, and the genial hour; 


No; let us rather, now when fortune calls, 
With bold affault, attempt to mount the walls; | 
Myſelf the firſt a choſen band ſhall lead, : 
Where yon low rampart ſinks into the mead 2: 
There will I gain the battlements, and lay, 
For others to ſucceed, an open way, . 
If bars of ſteel have force their works to tear, 
Or, from their hinges heav'd the gates, can bear: 
Tydides thus. His counſel to oppoſe, 
The leader of the Cretan warriors roſe: 
Confed'rate kings! and thou, whoſe ſoy'reign hand 


| Sways the dread ſceptre of ſupreme command: 


Let not Tydides now, with martial rage, 

In meaſures hot and raſh, the hoſt engage; 

To ſober reaſon ſtill let paſſion yield, 

Nor here admit the ardour of the field: 

If Thebes could thus with one aſſault be won, 
Her armies vanquiſh'd, and her walls o erthrown: 
Could this one ſingle day reward our toil, 

So long endur'd, with victory and ſpoil : 

No ſoldier in the ranks, no leader here, 

Would ſhun, the fight, or counſel to forbear. 

But if for victory, a foul defeat, : . 
With all the ſhame and danger of retreat, 


Should be the iflue, which the wiſe muſt dread, 


To ſtop is better, ſure, than to proceed. 

On yonder walls, and lofty turrets ſtand, xr] 

Not ſav'd from ſhameful flight, a heartleſs band, 

Who, deſp'rate of their ſtate, would ſoon forego ' 

Their faſt defences, and admit a foe ; , | 

But who, from fight recall'd, without diſmay, -. 
N £4 


A ſafe retreat maintain'd, in firm array. 


Secure they combat from protecting walls; 
Thrown from above each weapon heavier falls; 
Againſt ſuch odds, can we the fight maintain, 
And with a foe found equal on the plain? 
Though we deſiſt, no leader will oppole 

That thus the fruits of victory we loſe; 
When, pent within their battlements and tow'rs, . 
In narrow ſpace, we hold the Theban pow'rs: 
For oftner, than by arms, are hoſts o'erthrowa - 
By dearth and ſickneſs, in a ſtraiten'd town.” 

He who can only wield the ſword and ſpear, 


| Knows les than half the inſtruments of war, 


D ij ; 


S2 
Heart-gnawing hunger, enemy to life, 
Wide-waſting peſtilence, and civil ſtrife, 
By want inflam'd, to all our weapons claim 


Superior force, and ſtrike with ſurer aim: 


\ 


With theſe, whoever arm'd to combat goes, 
Inſtructed how to turn them on his foes, 
Shall ſee them ſoon laid proftrate on the ground, 
His aims accompliſh'd, and his wiſhes crown'd. -. 
Our warriors, therefore, let us ſtraight recal, 
Nor, by aſſault, attempt to force the wall; 
But with a rampart, to the gates oppos'd, 
Beſiege, in narrow ſpace, our foes enclos'd. 

The hero thus; and, eager to reply, 
Tydides roſe: when on a turret high, 
Creon appear'd : Caſſandra's head, diſplay'd 
Upon a lance's point, he held, and ſaid : 
Ye Argive warriors ! view the ſign; and know, 
That Creon never fails to quit a foe. | 
This bloody trophy mark'd ; and if it brings 
Grief and deſpair to any of the kings, 
Let him revenge it on the man who broke 
His faith, and dar'd my fury to provoke. 

He ended thus. Tydides, as he heard, 
With rage diſtracted, and deſpair, appear'd. 
Long on the tow'r he fix'd his burning eyes; 
The reſt were mute with wonder and furpriſe ; 
But, to the council turning, thus at laſt; b 
If any favour claim my merits paſt; 
If, by a preſent benefit, ye'd bind 
To future ſervices a grateful mind ; 
Let what I urge, in council, now prevail, 
With hoſtile arms yon rampart to aſſail: 
Elſe, with my native bands, alone I'll try 


The combat, fix'd to conquer or to die. 


The hero thus. Ulyſſes thus expreſs'd 
The prudent dictates of his generous hreaſt : 
Princes !: ſhall dire contention ſtill prefide 
In all our councils, and the kings divide? 
Suge, of the various ills that can diſtreſs 
United armies, and prevent ſucceſs, 
Diſcord is chief: where'er the fury ſtrays, 
The parts ſhe ſevers. and the whole betrays. 
Now let Tydides lead his native pow'rs 
To combat, and aſſault the Theban tow'rs ; 
The ref, on various parts their forces ſhow, 
By mock approache: to diſtract the foe. 
If he preyails, to victory he leads ; 
And ſafe behind him all the hoſt ſucceeds : 
If Jove forbids and all-decreeing fate, 
The field is open, and a fate retreat. 

Ulytles thus. The princes all.afſent ; 
Straight from the council through the hoſt they 

went, 

Review'd its order, and in front diſpos'd 
The lingers, and the rear with bowmen clos'd z 
Arming the reſt with all that could avail, 
The tow'rs and battlements to ſap or ſcale. 
Tydides firſt his martial ſquadrons leads; 
Ulyſſes, with his native band, ſacceeds. 
Upon them, as they came, the Thebans pour 
A ſtorm of jav'lins, ſhot from ev'ry tow'r ; 
As from the naked heights the feather'd kind, 
By bitter ſhow'rs compell'd, and wint'ry wind, 
In clouds aſſembled, from ſome mountain's head, 
To ſhelter crowd, and dive into the ſhade ; 
Such and fo thick the winged weapons flew, 
And many warriors wounded, many few. 
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Now on their ranks, by forceful engines throwy, 
Springs, from the twiſted rope, the pond*rous-ſtone, 


With wide deſtruct ion through the hoſt to roll, 
To mix diſorder and confourd the whole. 

Intrepid ftill th' Atolian chief proceeds; 
And fill Ulyſſes follows as he leads. 


ground. 
Twice fled the foe; as, to the boit'rous ſway 
Of tome proud billow, mariners give way; 


Its force, and, mounting o'er the deck, aſcends: 
Again he roſe: the third attempt prevail'd ; 
But, crumbling in his graſp, the rampart fail'd ; 
For thunder there its fury had impreſs'd, 

And loos'd a ſhatter'd fragment from the reſt. 
Supine upon the earth the hero falls, | 


| Mix'd with the ſmoke and ruin of the walls. 


By diſappointment chaff'd, and fierce from pain, 
Unable, now the rampart to regain, 

He turn'd, and ſaw his native bands afar, 

By fear reſtrain'd, and ling'ring in the war. 


From Creon ſtraight and Thebes, his anger turns 


And 'gainſt his triends, with equal fury, burns; 
As when, from ſnows diſſolv'd, or ſudden rains, 
A torrent {wells and roars along the plains; 


It, riſing to oppoſe its angry tide, ' 


In full career, it meets a mountain's fide; 

In foaming eddies, backwards to its ſource, 

It wheels, and rages with inverted courſe ; 

So turn'd at once, the fury, in his breaſt, 

Againſt Ulyfles, thus itſelf expreſs'd : 

Author accurs'd, and ſource of all my-wees! 

Friend more pernicious than the worſt of foes! 

By thy ſuggeſtions from my purpoſe ſway*d, 

I ſlew Caflandra, and myſelf betray'd ; 

Hence, lodg'd within this tortur'd breaſt, remains 

A fury, to inflict eternal pains. 

I need not follow, with vindictive ſpear, 

A traitor abſent, while a worſe is near; 

Creon but acted what you well foreknew, 

When me unwilling to the fight you drew. 

To you the firſt my vengeance ſhall proceed, 

And then on Creon and myſelf ſucceed : 

Such ſacrifice Caſſandra's ghoſt demands, 

And ſuch I'll offer with determin'd hands. 
Thus as he ſpoke, Ulyſſes pond'ring ſtood, 

Whether by art to ſooth his furious mood, 

Or, with a ſudden hand, his lance to throw, 

Preventing, ere it fell, the threaten'd blow. 

But, gliding from above, the martial maid 

Between them ſtood, in majeſty diſplay'd ; 

Her radiant eyes with indignation burn'd, 

On Diomed their piercing light ſhe turn'd: 

And frowning thus: Thy frantic rage reftrain; 


. Elſe by dread Styx I ſwear, nor ſwear in vain, 


That proof ſhall teach you whether mortal might 
Tais arm invincible can match in fight. 

Is't not enough that he, whoſe hoary hairs 
Still watch'd your welfare with a father's cares, 
Who dar'd, with zeal and courage, to withſtand 


| Your fatal phrenzy, periſh'd by your hand? 


That, lighting ev'ry tie which princes know, 
You leagu'd in ſecret with a public foe ? 
And, from your faith by fond affection ſway'd, 


The kings, the army, and yourlelf betray'd? 


They reach'd the wall. Tydides, with a bound, 
Twice - trove in vain to mount it from the 


Which, rous'd by tempeſts, gainſt a veſſel bends 
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Yet, ſtill unaw'd, from ſuch atrocious deeds, 

ro more and worſe your deſp'rate rage proceeds, 

And dooms to periſh, by a mad decree, 

he chief who ſav'd alike the hoſt and thee. 

Had Thebes prevail'd, and one deciſive hour 

The victory had fix d beyond thy pow'r; 

Theſe limbs, ere now, had captive fettess worn, 

To infamy condemn d, and hoſtile ſcorn ; 

While fair Caſſandra, with her virgin charms, 

A prize decreed, had bleſt ſome rival's arms. 

Did not the worth of mighty Tydeus plcad, 

Approv'd when living, and rever'd when dead, 

For favour to his guilty ſon, and ſtand 

A rampart to oppoſe my vengeful hand ; 

You ſoon had found how mad it is to wage 

War with the gods, and tempt immortal rage. 

This Thebes ſhall know, ere to the ocean's 

ſtreams 

The ſun again withdraws his ſetting beams; 

For now the gods conſent, in vengeance juſt, 

For all her crimes, to mix her with the duſt. 

The goddeſs thus; and turning to the field, 

Her deity in Mentor's form conceal'd: 

With courage new each warrior's heart inſpires, 

And wakes again, in all their martial fires. 
Conſcious of wrong, and ſpeechleſs from ſur- 

riſe, 

Tydides ſtood, nor dar'd to lift his eyes, 

Of fate regardleſs; though from ev'ry tow'r, 

Stones, darts, and arrows fell, a mingled ſhow'r : 

For awe divine ſubdu'd him, and the ſhame 

Which virtue ſuffers frem the touch of blame. 

But to Ulyſſes turning, thus at laſt : | 

Prince! can thy gen'rous love forget the paſt ; 

And all remembrance baniſh from thy mind, 

Of what my fury and deſpair deſign'd ? 

If you forgive me, ſtraight our pow'rs recal 

Who ſhun the fight, while I attempt the wall. 

Some preſent god inſpires me; for I feel 

My heart exulting knock the plated ſteel : 

In briſker rounds the vital ſpirit flies, 

And ev'ry limb with double force ſupplies. 
Tydides thus. Ulyſſes thus again 

Shall heav'n forgive offences, man retain ; 

Though born to err, by jarring paſſions toſs'd ? 

The beſt, in good, no ſteadineſs can boaſt: 

No malice, therefore, in my heart ſhall live; 

To fin is human; human to forgive. 

But do not now your ſingle force oppoſe 

To lofty ramparts and an hoſt of ſocs; 

Let me at leaſt, attending at your ſide, 

Partake the danger, and the toil divide: 

For ſee our powers advancing to the ſtorm ! 

Pallas excites them in a mortal form. 

Let us, to mount the rampart, ſtraight proceed ; 

They of themſelves will follow as we lead. 
Ulyſſes thus; and, ſpringing from the ground, 

Both chiefs at once aſcend the loſty mound. 

Before him each his ſhining buckler bears 

'Gainſt flying darts, and thick portended fpears. 

Now, on the bulwark's level top they ſtand, 

And charge on ev'ry fide the hoſtile band: 

There many warriors in cloſe fight they flew, 

And many headlong from the rampart threw. 

Pallas her fav'rite champions ſtill inſpires, 

Their nerves confirms, and wakes their martial 

ures, | 
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| With courſe divided, on the toe they fall, 

And bare between them leave a length of wall; 

As fire, when kindled on ſome mountain's head, 

Where runs, in long extent, the woodland ſhade, 

Conſumes the middle foreſt, and extends ; 

Its parted progreſs to the diſtant ends: 113 

So fought the leaders, while their ſcatter'd 
pow'rs, 

In phalanx join'd, approach'd the Theban tow'rs ; 

With 22 and heads againſt the rampart 
lean'd, | 

The firſt, upon their ſhields, the reſt ſuſtain'd ; 

Rank above rank, the living ſtructure grows, 

As ſettling bees the pendent heap compoſe, 

Which to ſome cavern's roof united clings, 

Woven thick with complicated feet and wings: 

Thus mutually ſuſtain'd, the warriors bend; 

While o'er their heads the order'd ranks aſcend. . 

And now the martial goddeſs with delight, 

Plac'd on a turret's top, ſurvey'd the fight. #8 

Thrice to the height ſhe rais'd her awful voice; 

The tow'rs and bulwarks trembled at the noiſe : 

Both warring hoſts alike the ſignal hear; e 


f 


To this the cauſe of hope, to that, of fear. 


And Theſeus thus addreis'd his martial train: 

Here ſhall we wage a diſtant war in vain, 

When now, Tydides, from the conquer'd tow'rs 

Deſcending, on the town his warriors pours? 

Your glory, if ye would affert, nor yield 

At once the praiſe of many a well-fought field: 

Aſcend theſe lofty battlements, and claim 

With thoſe who conquer, now an equal fame. 

The monarch thus; and to the combat leads 

With emulation fir'd, the hoſt proceeds ; 

Under a ſhow'r of falling darts they go, 

Climb the ſteep ramparts, and aſſault the foe; 

As winds outrageous, ſrom the ocean wide, 

Againſt ſome mole impel the ſtormy tide, . 

W hoſe rocky arms, oppoſed to the deep, 

From tempeſts fafe the anchoring veſſel keep: 

Wave heap'd on wave, the ſtormy deluge tow'rs, |, 

And o'er it, with reſiſtleſs fury, pours : 

Such ſeem'd the fight, the Theban hoſt o'er- 

thrown, 

The wall deſerts, and mingles with the town. 

Creon in vain the defp'rate rout withſtands, 


| With ſharp reproaches and vindictive hands; 


His rage they ſhun not, nor his threat'nings hear, 
From {ſtunning clamours deaf, and blind from fear: 
And thus the monarch with uplifted eyes, 

And both his hands extended to the ſkies : 
[Ye pow'rs ſupreme, whoſe unreſiſted ſway 
The fates of men and mortal things obey ! 
Againſt your counſels, vain it is to ſtrive, 

Which only ruin nations or retrieve. 

Here in your ſight, with patience, I r 

That envy'd royalty which once was mine; 
Renounce the cares that wait upon a crown, 

And make my laſt attention all my own. 

Seven virgin daughters in my houſe remain, 
Who muſt not live to ſwell a victor's train; 

Nor ſhall my wretched queen, in triumph borne, 
Be lifted to the eye of public ſcorn : 

One common fate our miſeries ſhall end, 

And, with the duſt of Thebes, our aſhes blend. 

His fix'd decree the monarch thus s'd 


One half the fates confirm'd, 4x" the reſt: 
11 
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For new ſurrounded by the hoſtile crowd 

His captive queen an humble ſuppliant ſtood. 
Tydides found her as ſhe left the walls; 
Before the hero to the ground ſhe falls; [preſs'd, 
With . trembling hands, his mighty knees ſhe 
And, ſupplicating, thus with tears addreſs'd ; 
Iluſtrious chief! for ſure your gallant mien 

No leſs proclaims you, ſpare a wretched queen; 
One whom the gods with endleſs hate purſue, 

To griefs already ſumleſs adding new ; 

O ſpare a helpleſs wretch, who humbly bends, 
And for protection on thy might depends! 

As ſupplicating thus her ſuit ſhe preſs'd, 

Ulyſſes heard, and thus the chief addreſs'd: 

See how th' immortals, by a juſt decree, 
Caſſandra's fall avenge, and honour thee ! 

See, at thy feet, the wife of Ceron laid, 

A victim offer d for the injur d maid. 


Let her the firſt your juſt reſentment feel; 
By heav'n preſented to your vengeful ſteel. 
- Ulyſſes thus With __ the hero ſaid : 
Enough is offer'd to Caflandra's ſhade ; 
With wide deſtruction, waſting ſword and fire, 
To plague the authors of her tall, conſpire. 
| Yet all in vain. No ſacrifice recalls _ 
The parted ghoſt from Pluta's gloomy walls. 
Too long, alas! has lawleſs fury rul'd, 
To reaſon deaf, by no reflection cool'd : 
While I unhappy, by its dictates ſway'd, 
My guardian murder'd, and the hoſt betray'd, 
No victim, therefore, to my rage I'll pay; 
Nor ever follow as it points the way. | 
The ſon of Tydeus thus; and to his tent, 
From inſults ſafe, the royal matron ſent. | 
Himſelf again the courſe of conqueſt led 
Till Thebes was overthrown, and Creon bled, 


5. — — GT on 


A DREAM. 
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x ew'ning as by pleaſant Forth I ſtray'd, 

hs bed, — meditated ſtill oo 
On poets learned toil, with ſcorn repaid 

By envy's bitter ſpite, and want of ſkill; 

A cave I found, which open'd in a hill. 
The floor was ſand, with various ſhells yblended, 

Through which, in flow meanders, crept a till; 
The roof, by nature's cunning ſlight ſuſpended : 


Thither my ſteps I turn'd, and there my journey | 


ended. 


- II. 
Upon the ground my liſtleſs limbs T laid, 
Lull d by the che Lapen of the paſling ſtream : 
Then ſleep, ſoft ſtealing, did my eyes invade ; 
And waking thought, ſoon ended in a dream. 
Tranſported to a region I did ſeem, . 
Which with Theſſalian Tempe might compare; 
Of verdant ſhade compos'd, and wat ry gleam : 
Not even Valdarna, thought ſo paſting fair, 
Might match this pleaſant land, in all perfections 


* 
* 


2 111. 
One, like a hoary palmer, near a brook, 
Under an arbour, ſeated did appear; 
A ſhepherd ſwain, attending, held a book, 
And ſeem'd to read therein that he mote hear. 
From curioſity 1 ſtepped near ; „ 
But ere I reach d the place where they did ſit, 
The whiſp' ring breezes wafted to my ear 
The ſound of rhymes which I myſelf had writ : 
Rhymes much, alas, too mean, for ſuch a judge 


— 


t. 
. 


Iv. 
For him he ſeem'd who ſung Achilles' rage, 
In lofty numbers that ſhall never die, 
And wiſe Ulyſſes tedious pilgrimage, 
So long the ſport of ſharp adverſity : 
The praiſes of his merit, fame on high, 
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With her ſhrill trump, for ever loud doth ſound 
With him no bard for excellence can vie, 

Of all that late or ancient e'er were found; 

So much he doth ſurpaſs ev'n bards the moſt re. 


nown'd. ' 


V. 
The ſhepherd ſwain invited me to come 
Up to the arbour where they ſeated were ; 
For Homer call'd me: much 1 fear'd the doom 
Which ſuch a judge ſeem'd ready to declare. 
As I approach'd, with miekle dread and care, 
He thus addreſs'd me: Sir, the cauſe explain 
Why all your ſtory here is told ſo bare? 


| Few-circumitances mix'd of various grain; 


Such, ſurely, much enrich and raiſe a poet's 
ain. : . 
VI. 
Certes, quoth I, the critics are the cauſe 
Of this, and many other miſchiefs more ; 
Who tie the Muſes to ſuch rigid laws, 
That all their ſongs are frivolous and poor. 
They cannot now, as oft they did before, 
Ere pow'rful prejudice had clipt their wings, 
Nature's domain with boundleſs flight explore, 
And traffic freely in her precious things: | 
Each bard now fears the rod, and trembles while 
' he ſings, 4 . b _ — * a 


N VII. ? 
Though Shakſpeare, Dill diſdaining narrow | 


rules, a 
His boſom fill'd with Nature's ſacred fire, 
Broke all the cobweb limits fix'd by fools, 

And leſt the world to blame him and admire. 
Yet his reward few mortals would deſire; 

For, of his learned toil, the only meed Mood 
That ever I could find he did acquire, 

Is that our dull, degenerate, age of lead, 

Says that he wrote by chance, and that he ſcarce 


could read, 


re, 


. 


carce 
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Whoſe flights, at random, oft miſled his muſe : 
To TE mo a guide, few prudent men would 
chooſe. 


VIII. 

1 ween, quoth he, that poets are to blame 
When they ſubmit to critics tyranny: 

For learned wights there is no greater ſhame, 
That blindly with their dictates to comply. 
Who ever taught the eagle how to fly, 

Whoſe wit did e er his airy tract define, 
When with free wing he claims his native ſky, 

Say, will he ſteer his courſe by rule and line ? 


Certes, he'd ſcorn the bounds that would his flight 
confine. 


. | 
Not that the Muſes art is void of rules: 
Many there are, I wot, and ſtricter far, 
Than thoſe which pedants dictate from the ſchools, 
Who wage with wit and taſte eternal war: 
For foggy ——— their ſight doth mar; 
Nor can their low conception ever reach 
To what dame Nature, crown'd with many a 
ſtar, 
Explains to ſuch as know her learned ſpeech ; 
But few can comprehend the leſſons ſhe doth 
teach. 855 


*< | 
As many as the ſtars that gild the ky 
As many as the flow'rs that paint the ground, 
In number like the inſe& tribes that fly, 
The various forms of beauty ſtill are found; 
That with ſtrict limits no man may them bound, 
And ſay that this, and this alone, is right: 
Experience ſoon ſuch raſhpeſs would confound, 
And make its folly obvious to the light ; 
For ſpch preſumption ſure becomes not mortal 
wight. | 7 


X1, 

Therefore each bard ſhould freely entertain 

The hints which pleaſing fancy gives at will; 
Nor curb her ſallies with too ſtrict a rein, 

Nature ſubjecting to her hand-maid {kill : 

And you yourſelf in this have done but ill; 
With many more, who have not comprehended 

That genius, crampt, will rarely mount the hill, 


Whoſe forked ſummit with the clouds is blended : - 


Therefore, when next you write, let this defect 
be mended. 


X11. 

But, like a friend, who candidly reproves 
For faults and errors which he doth eſpy, 

Each vice he freely marks; yet always loves 
To mingle favour with ſeverity. b 
Certes, quoth he, I cannot well deny, . 

That you in many things may hope to pleaſe : 
You force a barbarous northern tongue to ply, 

And bend it to your purpoſes with eaſe; 

T _ —_ as Albion's rocks, and hoarſer than 

er ſeas, | 


| XIII. 

Nor are your tales, I wot, ſo loofely yok'd, 

As thoſe which Colin Clout * did tell before ; 
Nor with deſcription crowded ſo, and chok'd, 

Which, thinly ſpread, will always pleaſe the 

more. N 

Colin, I wot, was rich in Nature's ſtore 
More rich than you, had more than he could uſe; 

But mad Orlando + taught him had his lore ; 


* Spenſer " 
I Arigfto, fo called from bis hero, 


XIV. - 
Me you have follow'd : Nature was my guide z- 
To this the merit of your verſe is owing : | 
And know for certain, let it check your pride, 
That all you boaſt of is of my * : 
The flow'rs I ſee, through all your garden 
blowing, , 
Are mine; molt part, at leaſt : T might demand, 
Might claim them, as a crop of my own ſowing, 
And leave but few, thin ſcatter'd o'er Ss land: 
A claim oy * I wot, you could not well with - 


xv. 
Certes, quoth I, that juſtice were full hard, 
Which me alone would ſentence to reſtore ; 
When many a learned ſage, and many a bard, 
Are equally your debtors, or much more. * 
Let Tityrus * himſelf produce his ſtore, 
Take what is thine, but little will remain: - 
Little, I wot, and that indebted ſore 
To Aſcra's bard , and Arethuſa's ſwain : | 
And yt too beſide; who lent hum many a 
rain, | 1 2 


XVI. | N 

Nor could the madern bards afford to pay, | 
Moan Hogs exalt the champions of the 

roſs ; ; n 

Take from each hoard thy ſterling gold away, 
And little will remain but worthleſs droſs. 
Not bards alone could ill ſupport the loſs ; 

But ſages too, whaſe theft ſuſpicion ſhunn'd d- 
Ev'n _ fly Greek, $, who ſteals and hides ſo 

cloſe, * 5 

Were half a bankrupt, if he ſhould refund, _ 

While theſe are orborn, ſhall 1 alone be 

dunn'd. : 

He — and from his wrath, which well could 

are 

* Such 3 the wreath with which his locks 
| __ were clad, 

Pluck'd a few leaves to hide my temples bare; 
The preſent I receiv'd with heart full glad. 
Henceforth, quoth I, I never will be 4d 

For now I ſhall obtain my ſhare of fame: 

Nor will licentious witg or envy bad, 


| With bitter taunts, my verſes dare to blame : 


This garland ſhall protect them, and exalt my 
- name, : 
kent. 

But dreams are ſhort ; for as I thought to lay 
My limbs, at eaſe, upon the flow'ry ground, 
And drink, with greedy car, what he might ſay; 

As murm'ring waters ſweet, or muſic's ſound, -/ 
My fleep departed ; and I, waking, found 
Myſelf again by Fortha's pleaſant. ſtream. 
Homewards I ſtepp'd, in meditation drown'd, 
Reflecting on the meaning of my dream; 
Which let each wight interpret as him beſt doth 


ſeem. 


* Virgil, + Heſud. + Theocritus, 


$ Plato, rechoned by Longinus one of the greateſ# 
D i 


imitators of Homer, 
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TO THE EARL OF LAUDERDALE. 


” MY LORD, 
IT is undoubtedly an uneaſy fituation to lie under 
great obligations, without being able to make ſuit- 
able returns: all that can be done in this caſe, is, 
to acknowledge the debt, which (though it does 
not entitle to an acquittance) is looked upon as 
a kind of compenſation, being all that gratitude 
has in its power. : 

This is in a peculiar manner my ſituation with 
reſpect to your Lordſhip. What you have done 
For me with the moſt uncommon favour and con- 


deſcenſion is what I ſhall never be able to repay; | 


and, therefore, have uſed the freedom to recom- 
mend the following performance to your protec- 
tion, that I might have an opportunity of acknow- 
ledging my abligations in the moſt public manner. 


It is evident, that the world will hardly allow | 


my gratitude upon this occaſion to be diſintereſted. 


Your diſtinguiſhed rank, the additional honours | 


deriyed from the luftre of your anceſtors, your 


| own uncommon abilities, equally adapted to the 
ſervice of your country in peace and in war, are 
circumſtances ſufficient to make any author am- 
bitious of your Lordſhip's patronage. But [ muſt 
do myſelf the juſtice to inſiſt, it is upon the ac- 
count of diſtinctions leſs ſplendid, though far more 
intereſting (thoſe, I mean, by which you are di- 
ſtinguiſhed as the friend of human nature, the 


gui e and patron of unexperienced youth, and the 


father of the poor), that I am zealous of ſubſcrib- 
ing myſelf, | | 
My I. ord, 
Your Lordſhip's 


Moſt humble, and 
Moſt devoted Servant, 


WILLIAM WILKIE. 


* 
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FABLE I. 


THE YOUNG LADY AND THE LOOKING=GLASS, 


Ve deep philoſophers who can 
Explain that various creature, man, 
Say, is there any point ſo nice, 
As that of offering an advice ? 
To bid your friend his errors mend, 
Is almoſt certain to offend ; | 
Though you in ſofteſt terms adviſe, 
Confeſs him good; admit him wiſe; 
In vain you 2 the diſcourſe, 
He thinks you call him fool, or worſe; 
You paint his character, and try 
If he will own it, and applx. A 
Without a name reprove and warn ö 
Here none are hurt, and all may learn; 
This, too, muſt fail, the picture ſnown, 
No man will take it for his own. 55 
In moral lectures treat the caſe, 
Say this is honeſt, that is baſe; 
In converſation none will bear it; 
And for the pulpit, few come near it. 
And is there then no other way. _ 
A moral leſſon to convey? * | 


Muſt all that ſhall attempt to teach, 
 Admoniſh, ſatirize, or preach? ' 
Yes, there is one, an ancient art, 
By ſages found to reach the heart, 
Ere ſcience with diſtinctions nice, 


| Had fix'd what virtue is and vice, 


Inventing all the various names 

On which the moraliſt declaims : 

They would by ſimple tales adviſe, 
Which took the hearer by ſurpriſe ; 
Alarm'd his conſcience, unprepar'd, 
Ere pride had put it on its guard; 

And made him from himſelf receive 
The leſſons which they meant to give. 


That this device will oft prevail, 
And gain its end when others fail, 


If any thall pretend to doubt, 


1 The tale which follows it makes out. 


There was a little ſtubborn dame 
Whom no authority could tame, 
Reſtive by long indulgence grown, 
No will ſhe minded but her own : 


At trifles oft ſhe'd ſrold and fret, 
Then in a corner take a ſeat, 
And ſourly moping all the day 
Diſdain alike to work or play. 
Papa all ſofter arts had try d, 
And ſharper remedies apply dj; 
But both were vain, for every courſe 
He took ſtill made her worſe and worſe. 
"Tis trange to think how female wit, 
So oft ſhould make a lucky hit, 
When man with all his high pretence 
To deeper judgment, ſounder ſenſe, + - 
Will err, and meaſures falſe purſue— 
"Tis very ſtrange I own, but true 
Mama obſerv'd the riſing laſs, 
By ſtealth retiring to the glaſs, _ 
To practiſe little airs unſeen, 
In the true genius of thirteen : 
On this a deep deſign ſhe laid 
To tame the humour of the maid; 
Contriving like a prudent mother 
To make one folly cure another. 
Upon the wall againſt the ſeat 
Which Jeſly us'd for her retreat, 
Whene'er by accident offended, _ 
A looking-glaſs was ſtraight ſuſpended, 
That it might ſhow her how deform'd 
She look'd, and frightful when ſhe ſtorm'd; 
And warn her as ſhe priz'd her beauty, 
To bend her humour to her duty, 
All this the looking-glaſs atchiev'd, 
Its threats were minded and believ'd. 
The maid who ſpurn'd at all advice, 
Grew tame and gentle in a trice ; 
So when all other means had fail'd 
The ſilent monitor prevail'd, 
Thus, fable to the human kind 
Preſents an image of the-mind, 
It is 2 mirror where we ſpy 
At large our own deformity, 
And learn of courſe thoſe faults to mend 
Which but to mention would offend. 
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FABLE II. 
THE KITE AND THE ROOKS. 


You ſay 'tis vain in verſe or proſe 

To tell what ev'ry body knows, 

And ſtretch invention to expreſs 

Plain truths which all men will confeſs : 
Go on the argument to mend, 

Prove that to know is to attend, 

And that we ever keep in fight 

What reaſon tells us once is right; 

ill this is done you muſt excuſe 

The zeal and freedom of my muſe 

In hinting to the human-kind, 

hat few deny but fewer mind : 

here is a folly which we blame, 
Tis ſtrange that it ſhould want a name, 
For ſure no other finds a place 

o often in the human race, | 
mean the tendency to ſpy . 
Our ncighbour's faults with ſharpen'd eye, 
And make his lighteſt failings known, 
Without attending to our.own. = 
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The prude in daily uſe to ven dent : 
With groundleſs cenſure half the ſex, 

Of rigid virtue honour nice, 

And much a foe to every webs 

Tells lies without remorſe and ſhameg 

Yet never thinks herſelf to blame. 


| A ſcriv'ner, though afraid to kill, 


Yet ſcruples not to forge a will; | 
Abhors the ſoldier's b ſeats, 1 
While he as freely damns all cheats: | 
The reaſon's plain, tis not his way 
To lie, to cozen and betray. 
But tell me if to take by force, 
Is not as bad at leaſt, or worſe. 
The pimp who owns it as his trade 
To potch for letchers, and be paid, 
Thinks himſelf honeſt in his ſtation, _ 
But rails at rogues that ſell the nation 
Nor would he ſtoop in any caſe, 
And ſtain his honour for a place. * 
To mark this error of mankind 
The tale which follows is deſign'd. 

A flight of rooks one harveſt morn 
Had ſtopt upon a field of corn, 
Juſt when a kite as authors ſay, 
Was paſling on the wm that way : 
His honeſt heart was fill'd with pain, 
To ſee the farmer loſe his grain, 
| So lighting gently on a ſhock 
He thus the foragers beſpoke ; 
« Believe me, Sirs, your much to blame, 
"Tis ſtrange that neither fear nor ſhame 
Can keep you from your uſual way 
Of ſtealth, and pilf ring every day. 
No ſooner has the induſtrious ſwain 
His field turn'd up and ſow'd the grain, 
But ye come flotking on the wing, 
Prepar'd to ſnatch it ere it ſprings 
And after all his toil and care 
Leave every furtow ſpoiFd and bare: 
If ought eſcapes: your greedy bills, 
Which nurs'd by ſummer grows and fills, 
Tis {till your prey: and though ye know 
No rook did ever till or ſow, | | | 
Ye boldly reap, without regard 4 
To juſtice, induſtry's reward, 74 


Ai! 


I and uſe it freely as your own, 1 


though men and cattle ſhoy'd get none. 


never did in any caſe 's 


ot to — ſo baſe. gets | 

Though ſtung with hunger's ſharpeſt pai 

I ſtill Fave ſchem'd to — a grain, 2 

Ev'n when I had it in my 'r 

To do't with ſafety every E : ; 

For, truſt me, nought that can be gain'd 4 

Is worth a character unſtainꝰd. T 
Thus with a face auſterely grave 

Harangu'd the hypocrite and knave; 

And anſwering from amidſt the flock 

A rook with indignation ſpoke. | : 

What has been ſaid is ſtrictly true 

Vet comes not decently from you; Bre% 

or ſure it indicates a mind 

; *rom elſiſnh paſſions more than blind, 

' To miſs your greater crimes, and 


| Our lighter failings thus by rote. 


( 


\ 
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I muſt confeſs we wrong the ſwain 
Too oft by pilf ring of his grain: 
But is our guilt like yours, rays | 
Who rob and murder every day: 

No harmleſs bird can mount the ſkies 

But you attack him as he flies; 

And when at eve he lights to reſt, 

You ſtoop and ſnatch him from his neſt, 
The huſbandman who ſeems to ſhare | 
So large a portion from your care, 

Say, is he ever off his guard, 

While you are hov'ring o'er the yard? 
He knows too well your uſual tricks 
Your ancient ſpite to tender chicks, 

And that you Ke a felon watch, 
For — to ſurpriſe and ſnatch," 
At this rebuke ſo juſt, the kite 

pps is abaſh'd, and filenc'd quite, 
And prov'd a villain to his face, 
Straight ſoar'd aloft and left the place, 


FABLE III. 


THE MUSE AND THE SHEPHERD, 


Le every bard who ſecks applauſe 
Be true to virtue and her cauſe, 
Nor ever try to raiſe his fame 
2 that which merits blame; 
The vain attempt he needs muſt rue, 
For diſappointment will enſue. 
Virtue with her ſuperior charms 
Exalts the poet's ſoul and warms, + 
His taſte refines, his genius fires, 
Like Phœbus and the nine inſpires ; 
While vice though ſeemingly approv'd 
Is coldly Aatter'd, never lov'd, 
Palemon once a ſtory told, 
Which by conjecture muſt be old: 
I have a kind of half conviction 
That at the beſt *tis but a fiction ; 
But taken right and underſtood. 
The moral certainly is good. 
A ſhepherd ſwain was wont to fing 
The infant beauties of the ſpring, 
The bloom of ſummer, winter hoar, 
The autumn rich in various ſtore; 
And prais'd in numbers ſtrong and clear 
The Ruler of the changeful year. 
To human themes he'd next defcend, 
The ſhepherd's harmleſs life commend, 
And prove him happier than the great 
With all their antry and ſtate; 
Who oft for pleafure and for wealth, 
Exchange their innocence and health ; 
The Muſes liſten'd to his lays; 
And crown'd him as he ſung with bays. 
Euterpe, goddeſs of the lyre, 
A harp beſtow'd with golden wire : 
And oft wou'd teach him how to ſing, 
Or touch with art the trembling ſtring. 
His fame o'er all the mountains flew, 
And to his cot the ſhepherds drew ; 
They heard his muſic with delight, 
Whole ſummer days from morn to night: 


wn 


Nor did they ever think him long, 
Such was the magic of his ſong : 
Some rural preſent each prepar'd, 
His ſkill to honour and reward ; 
A flute, a ſheep-hook or a lamb, 
Or kidling follow'd by its dam : 
For bards it ſeems in earlier days, 
Got ſomething more than empty praiſe, 
All this continued for a while, 
But ſoon our ſongſter chang'd his ſtyle, , 
Infected with the common itch, 
His gains to double and grow rich ; 
Or fondly ſeeking new applauſe, 
Or this or t'other was the cauſe; 
One thing is certain that his rhimes 
Grew more obſequious to the times, 
Leſs ſtiff and formal, alter'd quite 
nee a — _ 3 
Whoe'er grew rich, right or wron 
Became the hero of a / Ge ri 
No nymph or ſhepherdeſs could wed, 
But he muſt ſing the nuptial bed, 
And ſtill was ready to recite 
The ſecret tranſports of the night, 
In ſtrains too luſcious for the ear 
Of ſober chaſtity to bear. 
Aſtoniſh'd at a change ſo great, | 
No more the ſhepherds ſought his ſcat, 
But in their place a horned crowd 
Of ſatyrs flock'd from every wood, 
Drawn by the magic of +3] Bay 
To dance, to frolic, ſport, and play. 
The goddeſs of the lyre diſdain'd 
To ſee her ſacred gift profan'd, 
And gliding ſwiftly to the place, 
With indignation in her face, 
The trembling ſhepherd thus addreſs'd, 
In awful majeſty confeſs'd. 
Thou wretched fool, that harp reſign, 
For know it is no longer thine; | 
It was not given you to inſpire 
A herd like this with looſe defire, 
Nor to aſſiſt that venal praiſe - 
Which vice may purchaſe, if it pays: 
Such offices my lyre difgrace ; 
Here take this bagpipe in its place. 
"Tis fitter far, believe it true, 
Both for theſe miſcreants and you.“ 
The ſwain diſmay'd, without a word, 
Submitted, and the harp reſtor'd. 


FABLE IV. 


THE GRASHOPPER AND THE GTOWWORM. 
* 


Wurm ignorance poſſeſs'd the ſchools, 
And reign'd by Ariſtotle's rules 
Ere Verulam, like dawning light, 
Roſe to diſpel the Gothic night: 

A man was taught to ſhut his eyes, 
And grow abſtracted to be wiſe. 
Nature's broad volume fairly ſpread, 
Where all true ſcience might be read, 
The wiſdom of th* Eternal Mind, 
Declar'd and publiſh'd to mankind, 
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Was quite neglected, for the whims 

Of mortals and their airy dreams: 

By narrow principles and few, 

By haſty maxims, oft untrue, | 

By words and phraſes ill-defin'd, 

Evaſive truth they hop'd to bind; 
Which ſtill eſcap'd them, and the elves | 
At laſt caught nothing but themſelves. 
Nor is this folly modern quite, 

*Tis ancient too; the Stagyrite 
Improv'd at firſt, and taught his ſchool 
By rules of art to play the fool, ; 
Ev'n Plato, from example bad, 

Would oft turn ſophiſt, and run mad: 
Makes Socrates himſelf diſcourſe 

Like Clarke and Leibnitz, oft-times worſe ; 
Bout quirks and ſubtilties contending 
Beyond all human comprehending. '* - 
From ſome ſtrange bias men purſue 
Falſe knowledge {till in place of true, 
Build airy ſyſtems of their own, 


While few attempt to catch thoſe rays 

Of truth which nature ftill diſplays 

Throughout the univerſal plan, 

From moſs and muſhrooms up to man. 

This ſure were better, but we hate 

To borrow when we can create 

And therefore ſtupidly prefer 

Dur own conceits, by which we err, 

To all the wiſdom to be gain'd 

From nature and her laws explain'd. 
One ev'ning, when the ſun was ſet, 

A graſhopper and glowworm met 

Upon a hillock in a dale, 

As Mab the fairy tells the tale. 

Vain and conceited of his ſpark, 

Which brighten'd as the night grew dark, 
he ſhining reptile ſwell'd with pride 

To ſee his rays on every ſide, 

Mark'd by a circle on the ground 

Of livid light, ſome inches round. 

Quoth he, if glowworms never ſhone, 

To light the earth when day is gone, 

In ſpite of all the ſtars that burn, 

Primeval darkneſs would return: 

They're leſs and dimmer, one may ſee, 

WBcſides much farther off than we 

\nd therefore through a long deſcent 

heir light is ſcatter d quite and ſpent : 

hile ours, compacter and at hand, 

Leeps night and darkneſs at a ſtand, 

Diffus'd around in many a ray, 

Whoſe brightneſs emulates the day. 

This paſs'd and more without diſpute, 

he 2 graſhopper was mute: | 

But ſoon the eaſt began to glow 

ith light appearing from below, 

ind level from the ocean's ſtreams 

he moon emerging ſhot her beams, 

o gild the mountains and the woods, 

ad ſhake and glitter on the floods. 

he glowwgrm, when he found his light 

brow pale, and faint, and vaniſh quite, 

Before the moon's revailing ray, 


Pegan his envy to play. 


This moment rais'd, the next pull'd down; 


That globe, quoth he, which ſeems ſo fair, 


Which brightens all the earth and air, 


And ſends its beams ſo far abroad. . , 
Is nought, believe me, but a clodz _ 
A thing, which, if the ſun were gone, 
Has no more light in't than a ſtone, _ 
Subſiſting merely by ſupplies 
From Phcabus in the nether ſkies: 
My light, indeed, I muſt confeſs, 
On ſome occaſions will be leſs; 
But ſpite itſelf will hardly ſay 
I'm debtor for a ſingle ray; 
Tis all my own, and on the ſcore 
Of merit mounts to ten times more 
Than any planet can demand 
For light ng” at ſecond hand. 

To hear the paltry inſe& boaſt 
The graſhopper all patience loſt. 

Quoth he, my friend, it may be ſo, 
The moon with borrow'd light may glow ; 
That your faint glimm'ring is your own, 
I think is queſtion'd yet by none ; 
But ſure the office to collect 
The ſolar brightneſs and reflect, 
To catch thoſe rays that would be ſpent 
Quite uſeleſs in the firmament, 
And turn them downwards on the ſhade 
Which abſence of the ſun has made, 
Amounts to more, in point of merit, 
Than all your tribe did e'er inherit: 


Oft by that planet's friendly ray 


The midnight traveller finds his way; 
Safe by the favour of his beams 

Midſt precipices, lakes, and ſtreams; 
While you miflead him, and your light, 
Seen like a cottage lamp by night, 

With hopes to find a ſafe retreat, 

Allures and tempts him to his fate: 

As this is ſo, I needs muſt call 

The merit of your light but ſmall; 

You need not boaſt on't though your own; 
'Tis light, indeed, but worſe than none 
Unlike to what the moon ſupplies, 
Which you call borrow'd, and; deſpiſe, 


FABLE V. 
THE APE, THE PARROT, AND THE JACKDAW,s 


1 noLD it raſh at any time 

To deal with fools diſpos'd to rhime ; 
Diſſuaſive arguments provoke 

Their utmoſt rage as ſoon as ſpoke ; 
Encourage them, and for a day 

Or two you're ſafe, by giving way : 

But when they find themſelves betray'd, 

On you at laſt the blame is laid. 

They hate and ſcorn you as a traitor, 

The common lot of thoſe who flatter : 

But can a ſcribbler, Sir, be ſhunn'd ? 

What will you do when teaz'd and dunn'd ? 
When watch'd, and caught, and cloſely preſs d. 
When complimented and addreſs' d: 

When Bavius greets you with a bow, 

« Sir, pleaſe to read a line or two.“ 

If you approve, and ſay they're clever, 

« You make me happy, Sir, for ever. 
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What can be done? the caſe is plain, 
No methods of eſcape remain : 
You're fairly noos'd, and muſt conſent 
To bear, what nothing can prevent, 
A coxcomb's anger; and your fate 
Will be to ſuffer ſoon or late, 
An ape, that was the fole delight 
Of an old woman day and night, 
Indulg'd at table and in bed, 
Attended like a child, and fed: 
Who knew each trick, and twenty more 
Than ever monkey play'd before, 
, Ar laſt grew frantic, and would try, 
In ſpite of nature's laws, to fly. 

Oft from the window would he view 
The paſſing ſwallows as they flew, 
Obſerve them fluttering round the walls, 
Or gliding o'er the ſmooth canals: 

He too muſt fly, and cope with theſe; 

For this and nothing elfe would pleaſe : 

Oft thinking from the window's height, 

Three ſlories down to take his flight: 

He ſtill was ſomething 5 to venture, 
s tending ſtrongly to the centre: 

| And pion het the leaſt miſtake 
Might coft a limb, perhaps his neck: 
The cafe you'll own was ſomething nice; 
He thought it beſt to aſk advice ; 

And to the parrot ſtraight applying, 
Allow'd to be a judge of flying, 

He thus began: © You'll think me rude, 
Forgive me if I do intrude, | 

For you alone my doubts can clear 

In ſomething that concerns me near: 

Do you imagine, if | try, 

That I ſhall cer attain to fly? 

The project's whimſical no doubt, 

But, ere you cenſure, hear me out: 

That liberty's our greateſt bleſſing 

You'll grant me without farther preſſing; 

To live confin'd, tis plain and clear 

Is ſomething very hard to bear; 

This you muſt know, who for an age 

Have been kept ee in a cage, 

Deny'd the privilege to ſoar 

With boudleſs freedom as befare.. 

T have, tis true, much greater ſcope 

Than yon, my friend, can ever hope ; 

I traverſe all the houſe, and play 

My tricks and gambols every day: 

Oft with my miſtreſs in a chair 

ride abroad to take the air: 

Make viſits with her, walk at large, 

A maid or footman's conſtant charge. 

Yet this is nothing, for I find 8 2 

Myſelf {till hamper'd and confin'd; 

A grov'ling thing: I fain would rife 

Above the earth, and mount the ſxies: 

The meaneſt birds, and inſets too, 

; This feat with greateſt eaſe can do. 
l To that gay creature turn about 
That's beating on the pane without! 
Ten days ago, perhaps but five, 
A worm, it ſcarcely ſeem'd alive: 


By threads ſuſpended, tough and ſmall, 


Midſt duſty cobwebs on a wall; 
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Now dreſs' d in all the diff rent dyes 
That vary in the ev'ning ſkies, 

He ſoars at large, and on the wing 
Enjoys with freedom all the ſpring ; 
Skims the freſh lakes, and riſing ſees 
Beneath him far the loftieſt trees: 
And when he reſts, he makes his bow'r 
The cup of ſome delicious flow'r. 

Shall creatures ſo obſcurely bred, 

On mere corruption nurs'd and fed, 

A previews privilege obtain, 

Which I can never hope to gain ? 

Shall I, like man's imperial race 

In manners, cuſtoms, ſhape, and face, 
Expert in all ingenious tricks, 

To tumble, dance, and leap o'er ſticks; 


- 


Who know to ſooth and coax my betters, For 
And match a beau, at leaſt in letters; And 
Shall 1 deſpair, and never try os 
(What meaneit inſects can) to fly? Wit! 
Say, mayn't I without dread or care Whit 
At once commit me to the air, | In va 
And not fall down and break my bones No uv 
Upon thoſe hard and flinty ſtones ? Dow! 
Say, if to ſtir my limbs before Bru:s 
Will make me glide along or foar? Pug \ 
All things they ſay are learn'd by trying: To th 
No doubt it is the ſame with flying. Agair 
1 wait your judgment with reſpect, The 
And ſhall proceed as you direct. Que 
Poor poll, with gen'rous pity mov'd, Will « 


The ape's fond raſhneſs thus reprov'd: 
For, though inſtructed by mankind, 
Her tongue to candour ſtill inclin'd. . 
My friend, the privilege to riſe 
Above the earth, and mount the ſkies, 
Is giorious ſure, and *tis my fate 
To feel the want on't with regret ; - 
A pris'ner to a cage confin'd, 


His tal 


Though wing'd and of the flying kind. I acted 
With you the caſe is not the ſame, In aſkir 
You're quite terreſtrial by your frame, From a 
And ſhould be perfectly content To be r 
With your peculiar element: One wi 
You have no wings, I pray reflect, To hur' 
To lift you and your courſe direct; And wa 
' Thoſe arms of yours will never do, From o 
Not twenty in the place of two | But on 1 
They ne'er can lift you from the ground, An hon! 
For broad and long, they're thick and round, A faithf 
And therefore if you chooſe the way, | My deb 
To leap the window, as you ſay, | | Which i 
"Tis certain that you'll be the jeſt For him 
Of every inſect, bird, and beaſt; From gr: 
When you lie batter'd by your fall Such cor 
Juſt at the bottom of the wall. Well bac 


| Be prudent chen, improve the pow'rs oy 7 
Which nature gives in place of ours. 0 puſh 


You'll find them readly conduce —. 
At once to pleaſure and to uſe. And — J 
But airy whims and crotchets lead + To fin ry: 
To certain loſs, and ne'er ſucceed; 3 
As folks, though inly vex'd and teaz'd, At 15 ws 
Will oft ſeem ſatisfy d and pleas'd. . Th en 
The ape approv'd of every word T7 _ 22 
At this time utter d by the bird: Goch 
The proje 

Without 1 


At once c. 
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But nothing in opinion chang'd, 
Thought only how to he reveng'd. 

It happen'd when the day was fair, 
That Poll was ſet to take the air, 
Juſt where the Monkey oft ſat poring 
About experiments in ſoaring : 
Difſembling his contempt and rage, 
He ſtept up ſoftly to the cage, 

And with a ſly malicious grin, 
Accoſted thus the bird within. 

You ſay, I am not ;orm'd for flight; 

In this ycu certainly are right: 

'Tis very plain upon reflection, 

But to yourſelf there's no objection, 

Since flying is the very trade 

For which the winged race is made; 

And therefore for our mutual ſport, 

I'll make you fly, you can't be hurt. 

With that he ſlyly ſlipt the ſtring 

Which held the cage up by the ring. 

In vain the Parrot begg'd and pray'd, 

No word was minded that ſhe ſaid: _ 
Down went the cage, and on the ground 
Bruis'd and half.dead poor Poll was found. 
Pug who for ſome time had attended 

To that alone which now was ended, 
Again had leiſure to purſue 

The project he had firſt in view. 

Quoth he, a perſon, if he's wiſe 
Will only with his friends adviſe, 

They know his temper and his parts, 
And have his intereſt near their hearts. 
In matters which he ſhould forbear, 
They'll hold him back with prudent care, 
But never from an envious ſpirit 

Forbid him to diſplay his merit; 

Or judging wrong from ſpleen and hate 
His talents ſlight or underrate ; 

I ated ſure with ſmall reflection 

In aiking counſel and direction 

From a fly minion whom I know 

To be my rival and my foe : 

One who will conſtantly endeavour 

To hurt me in our lady's favour, 

And watch and plot to keep me down, 
From obvious intereſts of her own: 

But on the top of that old tow'r 

An honeſt Daw has made his bow'r ; 

A faithful friend whom one may truſt, 
My debtor too for many a cruſt ; 

Which in the window-oft I lay, 

For him to come and take away : 

From gratitude no doubt he'll give 

Such counſel as I may receive; ; 
Well back'd with reaſons ſtrong and plain 
To puſh me forward or reftrain. 

One morning when the Daw appear'd, 
The project was propos'd and heard: 
And though the bird was much ſurpris'd 
To find friend Pug ſo ill advis'd, | 
He rather choſe that he ſhould try 
At his own proper riſk to fly, 

Than hazard, in a caſe ſo nice, 
To ſhock him by too free advice. 

Quoth he, I'm certain that you'll find 
The project anſwer to your mind ; 
Without ſuſpicion, dread or care, 

At once commit you to the air; 


. 
Me 


The Jackdaw ſhot with downwat 


— 
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You'll ſoar aloft, or; if you pleaſe, 


Proceed ſtraight forwards at your eaſe: 1 
| The whole depends on reſolution, - + 7 
Which you poſſeſs from conſtitution; + 17 7 1414} 
And if you follow as I lead, Ao hel Bir A 
'Tis paſt a doubt you muſt ſuecee . 


So ſaying, from the turret's height, 


And on the edge of a canal, r nt. 

Some fifty paces from the wall, motive ba R 
"Lighted, obſequious to attend  , /; ., +/+ - 7 
The Monkey when he ſhould deſcende 
But he, although he had believ'd-. 


The flatterer and was deceiv' d. 
Felt ſome miſgivings at his heart ws 
In vent'ring on ſo new an art: * 1”, 7 
But yet at laſt *tween hope and feer '/ 


Himſelf he truſted tu the air, \rgiovr boa 
But far'd like him whom poets mention - 
With Dedalus's old invention: 2 Ver 
Directly downwards on his heal 
He fell, and lay an hour for dedd. 
The various creatures in the place 
Had diff'rent thoughts upon the caſe, | + 
From ſome his fate compaſſion drew,., '.  ,- - 
But thoſe I muſt confeſs were few : | 11 
The reſt eſteem'd him rightly ſerv d,. 
And in the manner he deſerv' dd. 
For playing tricks beyond his ſphere, : + 
Nor thought the puniſhment ſevere. . /; . + "7; 
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They gather'd round him as be lay, * 


And jeer'd him when he limp'd wax. 
Pug diſappointed thus and hurt, 

And grown beſides the public ſport,  . | 

Found all his different paſſions change | 

At once to fury and revenge: 

The Daw etwas uſeleſs to purſue, 

His helpleſs brood as next in view, 10 1 

With unrelenting paws be ſeia'd, nt ASHIVE 

One's neck he wrung, another ſqueez'd, 

Till of the number four or five, 

No ſingle bird was left alive. ; | 
Thus counſellors, in all regards 1 

Though different, meet with like rewards: 

The ſtory ſhows the certain fate 

Of every mortal ſoon. or late, 

Whoſe evil genius for his-crimes 

Connects with any fop that rhimes. 


FABLE VI. 
THE BOY AND THE RAINBOW. 


DECLARE, ye ſages, if ye find 
Mongſt animals of ev'ry kind, 

Of each condition ſort and ſize, 
From whales and elephants to flies, 
A creature that miſtakes his plan, 
And errs ſo conſtantly. as man. 
Each kind purſues his proper good, 
And ſeeks fr pleafure, reſt and food, 
As nature points, and never errs 

In what it chooſes and prefers ; 
Man only blunders, though poſſeſt 


Of talents far above the reſt. 


Deſcend to inſtances and try ; 
An ox will ſcarce attempt to fly, 
Or leave his paſture in the w 
With fiſhes to. explore the flood. 
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Man only acts of every creature, 
In oppoſition to his nature. 
The happineſs of human-kind 
Conſiſts in rectitude of mind, 
A will ſubdu'd to reaſon's ſway, 
And paſſions pradtis'd to obey ; 
An open and a gen'rous heart, 
Refin'd from ſelfiſhneſs and art ; 
Patience which mocks at fortune's pow'r, 
And wiſdom never ſad nor ſour ; 
In theſe conſiſt our proper bliſs ; 
Elſe Plato reaſons much amiſs : 
But fooliſh mortals ſtill purſue 
Falſe happineſs in place of true 
Ambition ſerves us for a guide, 
Or luſt, or avarice, or pride; 
While reaſon no affent can gain, 
And revelation warns in vain. 
Hence through our lives in ev'ry ſtage, 
From infancy itſelf to age, 
A happineſs we toil to find, 
Which till avoids us like the wind; 
Ev'n when we think the prize our own, 
At once *tis vaniſh'd, loſt and gone. 
You'll aſk me why I thus rehearſe, 
All Epictetus in my verſe, 
And if I fondly hope to pleaſe 
With dry reflections, ſuch as theſe, 
So trite, ſo hackny'd, and ſo ſtale ? 
PI take the hint and tell a tale. 
One ev'ning as a ſimple ſwain 
His flock attended on the plain, 
The ſhining bow he chanc'd to ſpy, 
Which warns us when a ſhow'r is nigh; 
With brighteſt rays it ſeem'd to glow, 
Its diſtance eighty yards or ſo. 
This bumpkin had it ſeems been told 
The ftory of the cup of gold, 
Which fame reports is to be found 
Joſt where the rainbow meets the ground ; 
e therefore felt a ſudden itch 
To ſeize the goblet and be rich; 
Hoping, yet hopes are oft but vain, 
No more to toil through wind and rain, 
But fit indulging by the fire, | 
Midſt eaſe and plenty, like a ſquire: 
He mark'd the very ſpot of land 
On which the rainbow ſeem'd to ſtand, 
And ſtepping forwards at his leiſure 
Expected to have found the treaſure. 
But as he mov'd, the colour'd ray 
Still chang'd its place and ſlipt away, 
As ſeeming his approach to ſhun; 
From walking he began to run, 
But all in vain, it till withdrew 
As nimbly as he could purſue ; 
At laſt through many a bog and lake, 
Rough craggy rock and thorny brake, 
It led the eaſy fool, till night 5 
Approach'd, then vaniſh'd in his fight, 
And left him to compute his gains, 
With nought but labour for his pains. 


FABLE VII. 


CELIA AND HER MIRROR» 


As there are various ſorts of minds, 
So friendſhips are of diff rent Kinds: 


—_— 
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Some, conſtant when the object's near, 
Soon vaniſh if it diſappear. ; 
Another ſort, with equal flame, 

In abſence will be ſtill the ſame : 
Some folks a trifle will provoke, 

Their weak attachment ſoon is broke; 
Some great offences only move 

To change in friendſhip or in love. 
Affection when it has its ſource 

In things that ſhift and change of courſe, 
As theſe diminiſh and decay, | 
Muſt likewiſe fade and melt away. 
But when *tis of a nobler kind, 
Inſpir'd by rectitude of mind, 
Whatever accident arrives, 

It lives, and death itſelf ſurvives ; 


-Thoſe different kinds reduc'd to two, 


Falſe friendſhip may be call'd and true. 
In Celia's drawing-room of late 

Some female friends were met to chat; 

Where after much diſcourſe had paſt, 

A portrait grew the theme at laſt: 

"Twas Celia's you muſt underſtand, 

And by a celebrated hand. 

Says one, that picture ſure muſt ftrike, 

In all reſpects it is ſo like: 

Your very features, ſhape and air 

Expreſs'd, believe me, to a hair : 

The price I'm ſure could not be ſmall— 

Juſt fifty guineas frame and all 

That Mirror there is wond'rous fine 

I own the bauble coſt me nine; 

I'm fairly cheated you may ſwear, 

For never was a thing ſo dear: | 

Dear—quoth the Looking-glaſs—and ſpoke, 

Madam, it would a faint provoke : 

Muſt that ſame gaudy thing be own'd 

A pennyworth at fifty pound ; 

While I at nine am reckon'd dear, 

"Tis what I never thought to hear. 

Let both our merits now be try'd, 

This fair aſſembly ſhall decide; 

And I will prove it to your face, 

That you are partial in the caſe. 

I give a likeneſs far more true 

Than any artiſt ever drew: 

And what is vaſtly more, exprefs 

Your whole variety of dreſs: 

From morn to noon, from noon to night, 


I watch each change and paint it right; 


Beſides I'm miſtreſs of the art, 
Which conquers and ſecures a hearty 
I teach you how to uſe thoſe arms, 
That vary and aſſiſt your charms, 
And in the triumphs of the fair, 
Claim half the merit for my ſhare : 
So when the truth is fairly told, 
I'm worth at leaſt my weight in gold: 
But that vain thing of which you fpeak 
Becomes quite uſeleſs in a week. þ 
For, though it had no other vice, 
*T'is out of faſhion in a trice, 
The cap is chang'd, the cloak, the gown ; 
It muſt no longer ſtay in town ? 
But goes in courſe to hide a wall 
With others in our country-hall. _ 

The Mirror thus:—the nymph reply'd, 
Your merit cannot be deny dl 
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The portrait too, I muſt confeſs, 
n ſome reſpects has vaſtly leſs. 
But you yourſelf will freely grant 
That it bas virtues which you want. 
Tis certain that you can expreſs 
My ſhape, my features, and my dreſs, 
Not juſt as well, but better too 
han Kneller once or Ramſay now. 
But that ſame image in your heart . 
Which thus excels the painter's art, 
he ſhorteſt abſence can deface, 
and put a monkey's in its place: 
hat other which the canvaty bears, 
Unchang'd and conſtant, laſts'for years, 
Would keep its luſtre and its bloom 
Though it were here and I at Rome. 
When age and ſickneſs ſhall invade ; 
Thoſe youthful charms and make them fade, 
ou'll ſoon perceive it, and reveal 

What partial friendſhip ſhould conceal : 
You'll tell me, in your ufual way, 
Of furrow'd cheeks and locks grown gray; 
our gen'rous rival, not ſo cold, 

ill ne'er ſuggeſt that I am old; 
Nor mark when time and ſlow diſeaſe 
Has ſtol'n the graces won't pleaſe ; 
But keep my image to be ſeen. 
In the full bloſſom of ſixteen : 
Beſtowing freely all the praiſe 
I merited in better days. 
ou will (when I am turn'd to duſt, 
For beauties die, as all things muſt, 

and you remember but by ſeeing) 
Forget that e'er I had a being ; 
But in that picture I ſhall live, 
My charms ſhall death itſelf ſurvive, 
And figur'd by the pencil there 
ell that your miſtreſs once was fair. 
Veigh each advantage and defect, 

he portrait merits moſt reſpect : 
our qualities would recommend 
ſervant rather than a friend ; 
But ſervice ſure in ev'ry caſe, 


o friendſhip yields the higher place, 
FABLE VIII. 
THE FISHERMEN. 
Imitated From Theocritus. 


BY all the ſages 'tis confeſt 
hat hope when moderate is beſt : 
But when indulg'd beyond due meaſure 
t yields a vain deceitful pleaſure, 
hich cheats the ſimple, and betrays 
0 miſchief in a thouſand ways; 
uſt hope aſſiſts in all our toils, 
he wheels of induſtry it oils ; 
In great attempts the boſom fires, 
nd zeal and conſtancy inſpires. 
alſe hope, like a deceitful dream, 
neſts on ſome viſionary ſcheme, 
And keeps us idle to our loſs, 
nchanted with our hands acroſs. 
A tale an ancient bard has told 
Vf two poor fiſhermen of old, : 
heir names were (leſt I ſhould forget 
and put the reader in a pet, 


o 
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Left critics too ſhould make a pother) bf 
The one Aſphelio, Gripus t' other. 
The men were very poor, their trade 
Could ſcarce afford them daily bread: 
Though ply'd with induſtry and care 
Through the whole ſeaſon, foul and fair. 
Upon a rock their cottage ſtood, 
On all fides bounded by the flood : 
It was a miſerable ſeat, 
Like cold and hunger's worſt retreat: 
And yet it ſerv'd them both for life, 
As neither could maintain a wife ; 
Two walls were rock, and two were ſand, 
Ramm'd up with ſtakes and made to ftand. 
A roof hung threat'ning o'er their heads 
Of boards half-rotten, thatch'd with reeds. 
And as no thief e'er touch their ſtore, 
A hurdle ſerv'd them for a door. 
Their beds were leaves; againſt the wall 
A ſail hung drying, yard and all. 
On one fide lay an old patch'd wherry, | | 
Like Charon's on the Stygian ferry: * 
On t' other, baſkets and a net, | | 
With ſea-weed foul and always wet, 
Theſe ſorry inſtruments of trade 
Were all the furniture they had: 2) 
For they had neither fpit nor pot, 
Unleſs my author has forgot. 
Once ſome few hours ere break of day, 
As in their hut our fiſhers lay, 
The one awak'd, and wak'd his neighbour, 
That both might ply their daily labour; 


{ Forcold and hunger are confeſt ; 


No friends to indolence or reſt. 

Friend, quoth the drowſy ſwain, and ſwore, 
What . done has hurt me more 
Than all your ſervice can repay 
For years to come by night and day; 5 
You've broke - the thought on't makes me mad 
The fineſt dream that e' er I had. 

Quoth Gripus : friend your ſpeech would prove 


| You mad indeed, or elſe in love; 


For dreams ſhould weigh but light with thoſe 

Who feel the want of food and clothes: 

I gueſs, though ſimple and untaught, 

You dream'd about a lucky draught, 

Or money found by chance: they ſay 

That © hungry foxes dream of prey.“ 
You're wond”rous ſhrewd, upon my troth, 

Aſphelio cry'd, and right in both : 

My dream had gold in't, as you faid, 

And fiſhing too, our conſtant trade ; 

And fince your gueſs has hit ſo near, | 

In ſhort, the whole on't you ſhall hear. 
++ Upon the ſhore I ſeem'd to ſtand, 

My rod and tackle in my hand; 

The baited hook fall oft I threw, 

But till in vain, I nothing drew : 


{ A fiſh at laſt appear'd to bite, 


The cork div'd quickly out of fight, 

And ſoon the dipping rod I found 

With ſomething weighty bent half, ound: 
Quoth I, good luck has come at laſt, 

I've ſurely made a happy caft: 

This fiſh, when in the market ſold, 

In place of braſs will ſell for gold: 

To bring it ſafe within my reach, 


Idrew it ſoftly to the beach: ; 


BR 


But long ere it had come ſo near 
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The water gleam'd with ſomething clear q 


Each paſling billow caught the blaze, 

And glitt'ring, ſhone with golden rays. 

Of hope and expectation full _ * 

Impatient, yet afraid to pull, 

To ſhore I ſlowly brought my prize, 

A golden fiſh of largeſt ſize: 

»Twas metal all from head to tail, 

Quite ſtiff and glitt'ring ev*ry ſcale. 

Thought I, my fortune now is made; 
Tis time to quit the fiſhing trade, 

And chooſe ſome other, where the gains 

Are ſure, and come for half the pains, 

Like creatures of amphibious nature 

One hour on land, and three on water; 

We live midſt danger, toil, and care, 

Yet never have a groat to ſpare; 

While others not expos'd to harm, 

Grow rich though always dry and warm ; 

'This treaſure. will ſuffice, and more, 

To place me handſomely on ſhore, 

In ſome ſnug manor ; now a ſwain, 
My ſteers ſhall turn the furrow'd plain, 
ile on a mountain's graſſy ſide 
My flocks are paſt ting far and wide: 

Beſide all this, I'll have a ſeat 
Convenient, elegant, and neat, 
A. houſe not over great nor ſmall, 
Three rooms, a kitchen, and a hall. 
The offices contriv'd with care, 
And fitted to complete a ſquare ; 
A garden well laid out; a wife, 
To double all the joys of life; 
With children prattling at my knees, 
Such trifles as are ſure to pleaſe. 
Thoſe gay deſigns, and twenty more, 
T in my dream was running o'er, . 
While you, as if you ow'd me ſpite, 
Broke in and put them all to flight, 
Blew the whole viſion into air, 
And left me waking in deſpair. 
Of late we have been poorly fed, 
Laſt night went ſupperleſs to bed: 
Yet, if I had it in my pow'r 
My dream to lengthen for an hour, 
"The pleaſure mounts to ſuch a ſum, 
I'd faſt for fifty yet to come. 
Therefore to bid me riſe is vain, 
Pl wink and try to dream again. 

If this, quoth Gripus, is the way 
You chooſe, I've nothing more to ſay ; 


*Tis plain that dreams of wealth will ſerve 


A perſon who reſolves to ſtarve 
But ſure to hug a fancy'd caſe, 

That never did nor can take place, 
And for the pleaſures it can give 
Neglect the trade by which we live, 
Is madneſs in its greateſt height, 

Or I miſtake the matter quite : 
Leave ſuch vain fancies to the great, 
For folly ſuits a large eſtate : 

The rich may ſafely deal in dreams, 
Romantic hopes and airy ſchemes ; 
But you and I, upon my word, 

Such paſtime cannot well afford 
And therefore if you would be wiſe, 
Take my advice, for once, and riſe. 


RRS 


But that upon his back behind | | 
Two wings were from his ſhoulders ſpread 
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| FABLE IX. 
CUPID AND THE SHEPHERD. 


Wuo ſets his heart on things below 

But little happineſs ſhall know ; 

For every object he purſues 

Will vex, deceive him, and abuſe : 
While he on hopes and wiſhes riſe 

To endleſs bliſs above the ſkies, 

A true felicity ſhall gain, 1214 
With freedom from both care and pain. 
He ſeeks what yields him peace and reſt, 
Both when in proſpect and poſſeſt. 

A ſwain whoſe flock had gone aſtray, 
Was wand'ring far out of his way fe 
Through deſerts wild, and chane'd to ſee 
A ſtripling leaning on a tree, - 
In all things like the human kind, 


Of gold and azure, ting'd with red; 
Their colour like the ev'ning ſky : 

A golden quiver grac'd his thigh : 

His bow unbended in his hand 1 
He held, and wrote with on the ſand ; 
As one whom anxious cares purſue, 
In muſing oft is wont to do. - 
He ſtarted fill with ſudden fear, 
As if ſome danger had been near, 


And turn'd on every fide to view 


A flight of birds that round him flew, 
Whoſe preſence ſeem'd to make him fad, 
For all were ominous and bad ; 
The hawk was there, the type of ſpite, 
The jealous owl that ſhuns the light, 
The raven, whoſe prophetic bill 8 
Denounces woe and miſchief ſtill; 

The vulture hungry to devour, c 
Though gorg'd and glutted ev'ry hour; 
With theſe confus'd an ugly crew 

Of harpies, bats, and dragons flew, 

With talons arm'd, and teeth, and ſtings, 


The air was darken'd with their wings. 
The ſwain, though frighten'd, yet drew near, 


Compaſſion roſe in place of fear, 

He to the winged youth began, 
„Say, are you mortal and of man, 
Or ſomething of celeſtial birth, 
From heaven deſcended to the earth ? 
I am not of terreſtrial kind, 

Quoth Cupid, nor to earth confin'd : 
Heav'n is my true and proper ſphere, 
My reft and happineſs are there: 
Through all the boundleſs realms of light 
The phcenix waits upon my flight, 


In that delightful place alone. 

But when to earth my courſe I bend, 
At once they leave me and aſcend'; 
And for companions in their ſtead, 
Thoſe winged monſters there ſucceed, ' 
Who hov'ring round me night and day, 
Expect and claim me as their prey. 

Sir, quoth the ſhepherd, if you'll try, 
Your arrows ſoon will wake them fly; 


Or if they brave them and reſiſt, 
My fling is ready to aſſiſt. 


With other birds whoſe names are known 
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Incapable of wounds and pain, 

Reply d the winged youth again, 

Theſe foes our weapons will defy; 

Immortal made, they never die; 

But live to haunt me every where, 

While I remain within their ſphere. 
Sir, quoth the ſwain, might I adviſe, 

You ſtraight ſhould get above the ſkies ; 

It ſeems indeed your only way, 

For nothing here is worth your ſtay ; 

Beſide, when foes like theſe moleſt, 

You'll find but dittle peace or reſt. 


FABLE X. 


THE SWAN AND THE OTHER BIRDS, 


Eacu candidate for public fame 
Engages in a deſp'rate game : 

His labour he will find but loſt, 

Or leſs than half rgpaid at moſt : 

To prove this point 1 ſhall not chooſe 
The arguments which Stoics uſe ; 

That human life is but a dream, 
And few things in it what they ſeem ; 
That praiſe is vain and little worth, 
An empty bauble, and ſo forth. 

Ill offer one, but of a kind 

Not half ſo ſubtle and reſin'd ; 

Which, when the reſt are out of ſight, 
May ſometimes chance to have its weight. 
The man who ſets his merits high, 

o glitter in the public eye, 

Should have defects but very ſmall, 

Or ſtrictly ſpeaking, none at all: 

For that ſucceſs which ſpreads his fame, 

Provokes each envious tongue to blame, 

And makes his faults and failings known 

Where'er his better parts are ſhown. 
Upon a time, as poets ſing, 

The birds all waited on their king, 

His hymeneal rites to grace; 

A flow'ry meadow was the place; 

hey all were frolickſome and gay 
\midſt the pleaſures of the day, 

And ere the feſtival was clos'd, 
A match at finging was propos'd ; 

he queen herſelf a wreath prepar'd, 
To be the conqueror's reward; | 
Vith ſtore of pinks and daiſies in it, 
and many a ſongſter try'd to win it; 
But all the judges ſoon confeſt 

he ſwan ſuperior to the reſt ; 

He got the garland from the bride, 
Vith honour and applauſe beſide : 
tattling gooſe, with envy ſtung, 
although herſelf ſhe ne'er had ſung, 
ook this occaſion to reveal 
Vhat ſwans ſeem ſtudious to conceal, 
And, ſkill'd in fatire's artful ways, 
nvective introduc'd with praiſe. 

The ſwan, quoth ſhe, upon my word, 
Deſcrves applauſe from ev'ry bird: 
EY proof his charming voice you know, 
is feathers ſoft and white as ſnow ; 
nd if you ſaw him when he ſwims 
Majeſtic on the ſilver ſtreams, 
ie d ſeem complete in all reſpects: 

Put nothing is without defects; 
Vol. XI. : 
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For that is true, which few would think, 

His legs and feet are black as ink— 
As black as ink—if this be true, 

To me *tis wonderful and new, 

The ſov'reign of the birds reply'd ; 

But ſoon the truth on't ſhall be try'd, 

Sir, ſhow your limbs, and for my fake, 


| Confute at once this foul miſtake, 


For ['ll maintain, and I am rizcat, 

That, like your feathers, they are white. 
Sir, quoth the ſwan, .it would be vain 

For me a falſehood to maintain; 

My legs are black, and proof will ſhow 

Beyond diſpute that they are ſo: 

But if I had not got a prize 

Which glitters much in ſome folk's eyes, 

Not half the birds had ever known 

What truth now forces me to own. 


FABLE XI. 
THE LOVER AND HIS FRIEND. 


To the Poets. 


Tis not the point in works of art 
With care to furniſh every-part, 
That each to high perfection rais'd, 


May draw attention and be prais d, 


An object by itſelf reſpected, 
Though all the others were neglected; 


Not maſters only this can do, 


But many a vulgar artiſt too: 
We know diſtinguiſh'd merit moſt, 


When in the whole the parts are loſt, 


When nothing riſes up to ſhine, 
Or draw us from the chief deſign, 
When one united full effect | 


ls felt, before we can reflect 


And mark the cauſes that conſpire 
To charm and force us to admire. 


This is indeed a maſter's part, 


The very ſummit of his art; 

And, therefore, when ye ſhall rehearſe 
To friends for trial of your verſe, 

Mark their behaviour and their way, 
As much, at leaſt, as what they ſay; 

If they ſeem'd pleas d, and yet are mute, 


The poem's good beyond diſpute; - 


But when they babble all the while, 
Now praiſe the ſenſe, and now the ſtyle, 


_*Tis plain that ſomething muſt be wrong, 
This too weak or that too ſtrong. 


'The art is wanting which conveys 


{ Impreſſions in myſterious ways, 
And makes us from a whole receive 


What no divided parts can give: 


Fine writing, therefore, ſeems of courſe, 
' Leſs fit to pleaſe at firſt than worſe. 

: A language fitted to the ſenſe 

Will hardly paſs for We eg 


One feels its force, before he ſees 
The charm which gives it pow'r to pleaſe, . 


And ere inſtructed to admire, 


Will read and read, and never tire. 


But when the ſtyle is of a kind 

Which ſoars and leaves the ſenſe behind, 
Tis ſomething by itſelf, and draws 
From vulgar judges dull — 3 
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They'll yawn, and tell you as you read, 
« Thoſe lines are mighty fine indeed; 
But never will your works peruſe 
At any time, if they can chooſe. 
*Tis not the thing which men call wit, 
Not characters, though truly hit, 
Nor flowing numbers ſoft or ſlrong, 
That bears the raptur'd ſoul along; 
"Tis ſomething of a diff rent kind, 
*Tis all thoſe ſkilfully combin'd, 
To make what critics call a whole, 
Which raviſhes and charms the- ſoul. 

Alexis by fair Celia's ſcorn ; 
To grief abandon'd and forlorn, 
- Had ſought in ſolitude to cover 

His anguiſh, like a hopeleſs lover: 
With his fond paſſion to debate, 
Gay Strephon ſought his raral ſeat, 
And found him with- the ſhepherds plac'd 
Far in a ſolitary waſte.O  . + 5 

- My friend, quoth he, you're much to blarne; 
This foohſh ſoftneſs quit for ſhame ; . 
Nor fondly doat upon a woman, 
Whoſe charms are nothing more than common. 
That Celia's handſome, I agree, . 
But Clara's handſomer than ſhe : 

Fuanthe's wit, which all commend, 
Does Celia's certainly tranſcend : -. 
Nor can you find the leaſt pretence 
With Phebe's to compare her ſenſe; 
With better taſte Belinda dreſſes, 

With truer ſtep the floor ſhe preſſes ; 
And for behaviour ſoft and kind, 
Meliſſa leaves her far behind: - 

What witchcraft then can fix the chain 
Which males you ſuffer her diſdain, 
And not attempt the manly. part | 

To ſet at liberty, your heart? 

Make but one ſtruggle, and you'll ſee 
That in a moment you'll be free. 

This Strephon urg' d, and ten times more, 
From topics often touch'd before 
In vain his eloquence he try d; | 
Alexis, ſighing, thus reply'd: . 

If Clara's handſome and a toaſt, 

Tis all the merit ſhe can boaſt : © 

Some fame Euanthe's wit has gain'd, 
Becauſe by prudence not reſtrain d. 
Phebe l own is wondrous wiſe, . 

She never acts but in diſguiſe: 

Belinda's merit all confeſs | 

Who know the myſtery of dreſs : 

But poor Meliſſa on the ſcore 

Of mere good- nature pleaſes more: 

In thoſe the reigning charm appears 
Alone, to draw our eyes and ears, 

No other riſes by its ſide 
- And ſhines, attention to divide; 
Thus feen alone it ſtrikes the eye, 

As ſomething exquiſite and high: 
But in my Celia you will find 
Perfection of another kind; 

Eacli charm ſo artfully expreſt 

As ſtill to mingle with the reſt : 
Averſe and ſhunning to be known, 

An object by itſelf . | 

But thus combin'd:they make a ſpell 
Whoſe force no human tongue can tell ; 
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A powerful magic which my breaſt 
Will ne'er be able to reſiſt: "IE 
For as ſhe ſlights me or complies, 
Her conſtant lover lives or dies. 


FABLE XII. 
THE RAKE AND THE HERMIT. 


A youTH, a pupil of the town, 
Philoſopher and atheiſt grown, 
Benighted once upon the road, 
Found out a hermit's lone abode, _ 
Whoſe hoſpitality in need | 
Reliev'd the tray'ler and his ſteed, 
For both ſufficiently were tir'd, 
Well drench'd in ditches and bemir'd. 
Hunger the firſt attention claims; 
Upon the coals a raſher flames, 
Dry cruſts, and liquor ſomething ſtale, 
Were added to make up a meal; 
At which our trav'ler as he ſat 
By intervals began to chat. 

Tis odd, quoth he, to think what ſtrains 
Of folly govern ſome folk's brains! 
What makes you chooſe this wild abode ? 
You'll fay, tis to converſe with God: 
Alas, I fear, tis all a whim: : 
You never ſavy or fpoke with him. 
They talk of Providence's pow'r, 
And ſay it rules us every hour; 
Jo me all nature ſeems confuſion, 
And ſuch wen: fancies mere deluſion. 
Say, if it rul'd and gavern'd right, 
Could there he ſuch a thing as night; 
Which, when the fun has left the ſkies, 
Puts all things in a deep diſgniſe ? 
If then a trav'ler chance to ſtray 
The leaſt ſtep from the public way, 
He's ſoon in endleſs mazes loſt, 
As I have found it to my coſt. 
Beſides, the gloom which nature wears 
 Aliſts imaginary fears oo 7 
Of ghoſts and goblins from the waves 
Of ſulph'rous lakes, and yawning gra ves; 
All ſprung from ſuperſtitious feed, | 
Like other maxims of the creed. 
For my e reject the tales 5 

aith ſv--geſts when reaſon fails: 

And reaſon nothing underſtands, 
Unwarranted by eyes and hands. 
| Theſe ſubtle eſſences, like wind, 
Which ſome have dreamt of, and call mind, 
It ne'er admits; nor joins the lie 
Which ſays men rot, but never die. | 
It holds all future things in doubt, 
And therefore wiſely leaves them out: 
Suggeſting what is worth our care, 
To take things preſent as they are, 
Our wiſeſt courſe : the reſt is folly, 
The fruit of ſpleen and melancholy.— 
Sir, quoth the hermit, I agree 
That reafon ſtill our guide ſhould be: 
And will admit her as the teſt, 


+} Of what is true, and what is beſt: 


But reafon fure would bluſh for ſhame 
At what you mention in her name; 


Her dictates are ſublime and holyj; 
; Impiety's the child of folly : f 
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Reaſon with meaſur'd ſteps and flow, 
Jo things above from things below 
Aſcends, and guides us through her ſphere 
With caution, vigilance, ad care. 
aith in the utmoſt frontier ſtands, 
And reaſon puts her in her hands, 
zut not till her commiſſion giv'n 
7: found authentic, and from heav'n. 
is ſtrange that man, a reas'ning creature, 
Should miſs a god in viewing nature: 
'hoſe high perfections are diſplay'd. 
In ev'ry thing his hands have made: 
Tyr when we think their traces loſt, 
ben found again, we ſee them moſt ; 
be uight itſelf which you would blame 
« ſomething wrong in nature's frame, 
I; but a curtain to inveſt | 
Her weary children, when at reſt : 
Like that which mothers draw to keep 
he light off from a child aſleep. 
Befide, the fears which darkneſs breeds 
At leaſt augments in vulgar heads, 
are far from uſeleſs, when the mind 
I; narrow, and to earth confin'd ; 
hey make the worldling think with pain 
Dn frauds and vaths, and ill-got gain; 
Force from the ruffian's hand the knife 
Taſt rais'd againſt his neighbour's life; 
nd in defence of virtue's cauſe 
aſſiſt each ſanction of the laws. 
ut ſouls terene, where wiſdom dwells, 
and ſuperſtitious dread expells, - 
The filent majeſty of night 
xcites to take a nobler flight: 
ith ſaints and angels to explore 
The wonders of creating pow'r ; 
And lifts on contemplation's wings 
Above the ſphere of mortal things: 
Walk forth and tread thoſe dewy plains 
here night in awful Glence reigns; 
The f&y's ſerene, the air is ſtill, 
The woods ſtand litt'ning on each hill, 
Lo catch the ſounds that fink ang ſwell 
ide-floating from the ev'ning bell, 
'hile foxes howl and beetles hum, 
bounds which make filence ſtill more dumb: 
nd try if folly raſh and rude 
Dares on the ſacred hour intrude. 
Ihen turn your eyes to heav'n's broad frame, 
ttempt to quote thoſe lights by name, 
hich ſhine ſo thick and ſpread to far; 
onceive a ſun in every ſtar, 
ound which unnumber'd planets roll, 
While comets ſhoot athwart the whole. 
rom ſyſtem ſtill to ſyſtem ranging, 
heir various benefits exchanging, 
Ind ſhaking from their flaming hair 
e things moſt needed every where, 
zplore this glorious ſcene, and ſay 
bat night diſcovers leſs than day; 
hat *tis quite uſeleſs, and a ſign 
Phat chance difpoſes, not deſign : 
hoe er maintains it, Il provounce 
im either mad or elſe a dunce. 
or reaſon, though *tis far from ſtrong, 
ill foon find out that nothing's wrong, 
tom ſigns and evidences clear, 
wile contrivance every where, 


. 
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The hermit ended; and the youth 
Became a convert to the truth; 
At leaſt he yielded, and confeſt 
That all was order'd for the beſt. 


FABLE XIII. 
PHOEBUS AND THE SHEPHERD. 
I canNorT think but more or leſs 2 
True merit always gains ſucceſs; 
That envy, prejudice, and ſpite, 
Will never fink a genius quite. 
Experience ſhows beyond a doubt, net 
That worth, though clouded, will ſhine out, 
The ſecond name tor epic ſong, | 
Firſt claflic of the Engliſh tongue, | 
Great Milton, when he firſt appear'd, - 
Was ill receiv'd and coldly heard: 
In vain did faction damn thoſe lays, 
Which all poſterity ſhall praiſe : 
Is Dryden or his works forgot, 
For all that Buckingham has wrote? 
The peer's ſharp ſatire, charg'd with ſenſe, 
Give's pleaſure at no one's expence : 
The bard and critic both inſpir'd 
By Phœbus, ſhall be ſtill admir'd: 
is true that cenſure, right or wrong, 
May hurt at firſt the nobleſt ſong, 
And for a while defeat the claim 
Which any writer has to tame : 
A mere book-merchant with his tools 
Can ſway with eaſe the herd of fools ; 
Who on a moderate computation 
Are ten to one in every nation 
Your ſtyle is ſtiſ your periods halt. 
In every line appears a fault--- 
The plot and incidents ill- ſorted . 
No ſingle character ſupported- 
Your ſimiles will ſcarce apply; 
The whole misſhapen, dark, and dry. 
All this will paſs, and gain its end 8 
On the beſt poem e*er was penn'd : 
But when the firſt aſſaults are o'er, 
When fops and witlings prate no more, 
And when your works are quite forgot 
By all who praiſe or blame by rote: 
Without ſelf-intereſt, ſpleen, or hate, 
The men of ſenſe decide your fate: 
Their judgment ſtands, and what they ſay 
Gains greater credit ev'ry day 3 
Till groundleſs prejudices patt, 
True merit has its due at lait. 
The hackney ſcribblers of the town, 
Who were the firſt to. write you down, 
Their malice chang'd to admiration, 
Promote your growing reputation, 
And to exceſs of praiſe proceed; 
But this ſcarce happens till you're dead, 
When fame for genius, wit, and kill, 
Can do you neither good nor ill; 
Yet, if you would not be forgot, 
They'll help to keep your name afloat. 
An aged ſwain that us'd to feed 
His flock upon a mountain's head, 
Drew crowds of ſhepherds from each high, 


| To hear and profit by his {kill ; 


For ev'ry ſimple of the rock, 
That can offend or cure a flock, 
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He us'd to mark, and knew its pow'r 
In ſtem and foliage, root and flow'r. 
Beſide all this, he could foretel 
Both rain and ſunſhine paſſing well; 
By deep ſagacity he'd find, ; 
The future ſhiftings of the wind; 
And gueſs moſt ſhrewdly ev'ry year 
If mutton would be cheap or dear. 
To tell his kill in ev'ry art, 
Of which he underſtood a part, 
His ſage advice was wrapt in tales, 
Which oft perſuade when reaſon fails; 
To do him juſtice every where, 
Would take more time than I can ſpare, 
And therefore now ſhall only touch 
Upon a fact which authors vouch ; 
That Phoebus oft would condeſcend 
To treat this ſhepherd like a friend : 
Oft when the ſolar chariot paſt, 
Provided he was not in haſte, 
He'd leave his ſteeds to take freſh breath, 
And crop the herbage of the heath; 
While with the ſwain a turn or two 
He'd take, as landlords uſe to do, 
When fick of finer folks in tow n, 
They find amuſement in a clown. 
One morning. when the god alighted, 
His winged ſteeds lock'd wild and trighted ; 
'The whip it feems had not been idle, 
One's traces broke, another's bridte : 
All font were ſwitch'd in every part, 
Like common jades that draw a cart, 
Whoſe ſides and haunches all along 
Show the juſt meafure of the thong. 
Why, what's the matter, quoth the ſwain, 
My lord, it gives your ſervant pain; 
Sure ſame offence is in the calc, 
I read it plainly in your face.--- 
Offence, quoth Phoebus, vex'd and heated; 
is one indeed, and oft repeated: 
Since firſt I drove through heav'n's high-way, 
That's before yeſterday, you'il ſay, 
The envious clouds in league with night 
Conſpire to intercept my light; y 
Rank vapours breath'd from putrid lakes, 
The fleams of common ſew'rs aud jakes, 
Which under ground ſhould be conſid, 
Nor ſuffer'd to pollute the wind; 
Eſcap'd in air by various ways, 
Extinguiſh or divert my rays. 
 Oft in the morning, when my ſteeds 
Above the ccean lift their heads, 
And when T hope to ſee my beams 
Far littering on the woods and ſtreams; 
A ridge of lazy clouds that fleep 
Upon the ſurface of the deep, 
Receive at once, and wrap me round 
In fogs extinguiſh'd half and drown'd. 
But mark my purpoſe, and by Styx 
I'm not toon alter'd when I fix; 
It things are ſuffer'd at this paſs, 
I'll fairly turn my nags to graſs : 
No more this idle round I' dance, 
But let all nature take its chance. 
If, quoth the ſhepherd, it were fit 
To argue with the god of wit, 
I could a circumſtance ſuggeſt 
That would alleviate things at leaſt. 


— 
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That clouds oppoſe your riſing light 


Full oft, and lengthen out the night, 


Is plain ; but ſoon they difappear, 

And leave the ſky ſerene and clear; 

We ne'er expect a finer day, | 
Than when the morning has been gray; 
Beſides} thoſe vapours which confine 
You ifluing from your eaſtern ſhrine, 

By heat ſublim'd, and thinly ſpread, 
Streak all the ev*ning ſky with red: 
And when your radiant orb in vain 
Would glow beneath the weſtern main, 
And not a ray could reach our eyes, 
Unleſs reflected from the ſkies, 

Thoſe wat'ry mirrors ſend*your light 

In ſtreams amidſt the ſhades of night: 


Thus length'ning out yuur reign much mor 


Than they had ſhorten'd it before. 
As this is ſo, I muſt maintain 
You've little reaſon to complain: 


For when the matter's underſtood, 


The ill ſcenes balanc'd by the good; 
The only dift*cence in the cafe * 

Ts that the miſchief firſt takes place, 
The compenſation when you're gone 
Js rather ſomewhat late, I own : 

But fince *tis ſo, you'll own *tis fit 
To make the beſt on't, and ſubmit. 


FABLE XIV. 


THE BREEZE AND THY? TEMPEST.. 


Tur nation boaſts a happy fate, 
Whote prince is good, as well as great; 
Calm peace at home with plenty reigns, 
The law its proper courſe obtains ; 
Abroad the public is reſpected, 

And all its int'reſts are protected: 
But when his genius, weak or ſtrong, 
Is by ambition pointed wrong, 

When private greatneſs has poſſeſs'd, 
In place of public good, his breaſt, 

*Tis certain, and T'll prove it true, 
That ev'ry miſchief muſt enſue. 

On ſome pretence a war is made, 
The citizen mult change his trade; 
His ſteers the huſbandman unyokes, 
The ſhepherd too muſt quit his flocks, 
His barmlefs life and honeſt gain, 

To rob, to murder, and be flain : 

The fields, once fruitful, yield no more 


Their yearty produce as before: 


Each uſeful plant neglected dies, 


While idle weeds licentious riſe 


Unnumber'd, to uſurp the land 

Where yellow harveſts us'd to ſtand. 
Lean famine ſoon in conrſe ſucceeds ; 
Diſeaſes follow as ſhe leads. 

No infant bands at cloſe of day 

In ev'ry village ſport and play. 

The ſtreets are throng'd with orphans dying 
For want of bread, and widows crying ; 
Fierce rapine walks abroad unchain'd, 
By civil order not reſtrain'd ; 

Without regard to right and wrong, 
The weak are injur'd by the ſtrong. 


Imparti 
1 hat yo 

At th 
Grew b 
What q 
Vain fla 
Preath* 
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Scarce {| 
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Feels? a1 
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I rule, a 
rom ea; 
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And fror 
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The hungry mouth but rarely taſtes 
he fatt'ning food which riot waſtes; 
all ties of conſcience loſe their force, 
Ey'n ſacred oaths grow words of courſe. 
By what ſtrange cauſe are kings inclin'd 
To heap ſuch. miſchief on mankind ? 

hat pow'rful arguments controul 
he native dictates of the ſoul ? 
The love of glory and a name 
Loud-ſounded by the trump of fame: 

or ſhall they miſs their end, unleſs 
[heir guilty projets want ſucceſs, 
et one poſſets'd of ſov'reign ſway 
nvade, and murder, and betray, 
ct war and I fierce be hurl'd 
'hrongh half the nations of the world; 
nd prove ſucceſsful in a courſe 
Of bad deſigns, and actions worſe, 
at once a demigod he grows, 
and incens'd both in verſe and proſe, 
Becomes the idol of mankind; 
'hough to what's. good he's weak and blind; 
Approv'd, applauded, and reſpected, 
Vhile better rulers are neglected; 

Where Shott's airy tops divide 
Fair Lothian from the vale of Clyde, 
A tempeſt from the eaſt and north 
Fraught with the vapours of the Forth, 
n paſſing to the Iriſh ſeas, 
Once chanc'd to meet the weſtern breeze. 
'The tempeſt hail'd him with a roar, 
Make haſte and clear the way before; 
No paltry zephyr muſt pretend | 

0 Rand before me, or contend : 
Regone, or in a whirlwind toſt 
Your weak exiſtence will be loſt.” 

The tempeſt thus: — The breeze reply*d 
* If both our merits ſhould be try'd, 
Impartial juſtice would decree 
l hat you ſhould yield the way to me.“ 

At this the tempeſt rav'd and ſtorm'd, 
Grew black and ten times more deform'd. 
What qualities, quoth he, of thine, 
Vain flatt'ring wind, can equal mine? 
Preath*'d from ſome river, lake or bog, 
Your riſe at firſt is in a fog; 
And creeping ſlowly o'er the meads 
Scarce ſtir the willows or the reeds; 
While thoſe that feel you hardly know 
The certain point ſrom which you blow. 
From earth's deep womb, the child of fire, 
Fierce, active, vigorous, like my fire, 
I ruſh to light; the mountains quake 
With dread, and all their foreſts ſhake : 
The globe itſelf convuls'd and torn, 
Feels pangs unuſual when I'm born: 
Now free in air with ſov'reign ſway, 
I rule, and all the clouds obey : 
From eaſt to weſt my pow'r extends, 
Vhere day begins, and where it ends: 
And from Bootes downwards far, 
Athwart the track of ev'ry ſtar. 
Through me the polar deep diſdains 
Jo ſleep in winter's froſty chains; 
But rous'd to rage indignant heaves 
Uuge rocks of ice upon its waves: 


FAB L E s. | 
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And when I chooſe, for 


While dread tornados lift on high ; 

The broad Atlantic to the ſky, 

I rule the elemental roar, ET SBP 

And ſtrew with ſhipwreeks ev'ry ſhore : 

Nor leſs at land my pow'r is known 

From Zembla to the burning zone. 

I bring Tartarian froſts to kill 

The bloom of ſummer ; when I will 

Wide deſolation doth-appear 

To mingle and confound the year: ; 

From cloudy Atlas wrapt in night, 3 

On Barka's ſultry plains I light, 

And make at once the deſert riſe 

In duſty whirlwinds to the ſkies ; 

In vain the traveller turns his ſteed, 

And ſhuns me with his utmoſt ſpeed ; 

I overtake him as he flies, 

O'erblown he ſtruggles, pants, and dies. 

Where ſome proud city lifts in air 

Its ſpires, I make a deſart bare; - 

mes ſake, |; 

Can with a mountain ſhift a lake; 

The Nile himſelf, at my command, 

Oft hides his head beneath the ſand, 

And 'midſt dry deſarts blown and toſt, tA. 

For many a ſultry league is loſt, 1 

All this I do with perfect eaſe, 45 

And can repeat whene er I pleaſe: f 

What merit makes you then pretend 

With me to argue and contend, 

When all you boaſt of force or ſki 

Is ſcarce enough to turn a mill, y 

Or help the ſwain to clear his corn, z 

The ſcrvile taſks for which you're born ? 
Sir, quoth the breeze, if force alone 

Muſt paſs for merit, I have none; 

At leaſt Pl readily confeſs 

That your's is greater, mine is leſs. 

But merit rightly underſtood 

Conſiſts alone in doing good; | 

And therefore you yourſelf muſt ſee 

That preference is due to me: A 

I cannot boaſt to rule the ſkies 


| Like you, and make the ocean. riſe, 


Nor ee with ſhipwreck's ſtrew the ſhore,  -- 


{ For wives and orphans to deplore. * 24 


Mine is the happier taſk, to pleaſe 
The mariner, and ſmooth the ſeag 
And waft him ſafe from foreign harms 


To bleſs his conſort's —_— _ 
oun 


With you I boaſt not to con 


The ſeaſons in their annual round, 
And mar that harmony in nature 
That comforts ev'ry living creature. 
But oft from warmer climes I bring 
Soft airs to introduce the ſpring; 
With genial heat unlock the ſol, 


And urge the ploughman to his toil : 


I bid the op'ning blooms unfold 
Their ſtreaks of purple, blue, and gold, 
And waft their fragrance to impart 
That new delight to ev'ry heart, | 
Which makes the ſhepherd all day long 
To carol ſweet his vernal ſong: - 
The ſummer's ſultry heat to cool, 
From ev'ty river, lake 2 Pool, 

| ih 
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I ſcim freſh airs. The tawny ſwain, 
Who turns at noon the furrow'd plain, 
Refreſh'd and truſting in my aid, 
His taſk purſues and ſcorns the ſhade : 
And ev'n on Afric's ſultry coaſt, 
Where ſuch immenſe exploits you boaſt, 
I blow to cool the panting flocks 
Midſt deſarts brown and ſun-burnt rocks, 
And health and vigour oft ſupply 
To ſuch as languiſh, faint and die: 
Thoſe humbler offices you nam'd, 
To own I'll never be aſham'd, | 
With twenty others that conduce 
To public good or private uſe, 
The meaneſt of them far outweighs 
The whole amount of all your praiſe ; 
If to give happineſs and joy, 
Excels the talent to deſtroy. 
The tempeſt, that till now had lent 
Attention to the argument, 
Again began (his patience loſt) | 
To rage, to threaten, huff and boaſt : 
Since reaſons fail'd, reſolv'd in courſe 
The queſtion to decide by force, 
And his weak oppoſite to brave 
The breeze retreated to a cave 
To ſhelter, till the raging blaſt 
Had ſpent its fury and was paſt. 


FABLE XV. 
THE CROW AND THE OTHER BIRDS, 
Containing an uſeful hint to the Critics. 


In ancient times, tradition 1 25 | 
When birds like men would ſtrive for praiſe; 
The bulfinch, nightingale, and thruſh, 
With all that-chant from tree or buſh, 
Would often meet in fong to vie; | 
The kinds that ſing not, ſitting by. 

A knaviſh crow, it ſeems, had got 
The nack to criticiſe by rote: 

He underſtood each learned phraſe, 

As well as critics now-a-days: - 

Some ſay, he learn'd them from an owl, 
By liſt 'ning where he taught a ſchool, 
*Tis ſtrange to tell, this ſubtle creature, 
Though nothing muſical by nature, 
Had learn'd fo well to play his part, 
With nonſenſe couch'd in terms of art, 
As to be own'd by all at laſt 

Director of the public taſte. 

Then puff'd with infolence and pride, 
And ſure of numbers on his ſide, 
Each ſong he freely criticis dj; 
What he approv'd not, was deſpis'd: 
But one falſe ſtep in evil hour ; 
For ever ſtript him of his pow'r. 

Once when the birds aſſembled ſat, 

All lining to his formal chat; 

By inſtin& nice he chanc'd to find 

A cloud approaching in the wind, 

And ravens hardly can refrain | 
From croaking when they think of rain; 
His wonted ſeng he ſung : the blunder 
Amaz'd and ſcar'd them worſe than thunder; 


| Tur chief deſign of this fable is to give a tne 


wh miſchievous and dangerous, If 
applied to perſons without being explained, it charg! 


For no one thought ſo harſh a note \ A 
Could ever ſound from any throat: A 
They all at firſt with mute ſurpriſe 4 7 
Each on his neighbour turn'd his eyes: | Had 
But ſcorn ſucceeding ſoon took place, — 
And might be read in ev'ry face. To f. 
All this the raven ſaw with pain, Whi, 
And ſtrove his credit to regain. 2 
Quoth he, The ſolo which ye heard A for 
In public ſhould not have appear'd: 17 
The trifle of an idle hour, vir | 
To pleaſe go Se as once when ſour: 78 
My voice, that's ſome what rough and ſtrong, But ſe 
Might chance the melody to wrong, 1 ſear 
But, try'd by rules, you'll find the grounds Tue! 
Moſt perfect and harmonious ſounds. Turn? 
He reaſon'd thus; but to his trouble, Quotl 
At every word the laugh grew double : gde fe 
At laſt o'ercome with . and ſpite, 1 frar 
He flew away quite out of ſight. The v 
FABLE XVI. (4) 


(2) - 


THE RARE AND THE PARTAN (a). that the 


ſpecimen of the Seotch dialect, where it may 
be ſuppoſed to be moſt perfect, namely, u 
Mid-Lothian, the ſeat nn the capital. The 
ſtyle is preciſely that of the vulgar Scotch; (4) 
and that the mattter might be ſuitable to it, Sr 
J choſe for the ſubject a little ſtory adapted I umeral. 
to the ideas of peaſants. It is a tale com- | 
monly told in Scotland among the country 
people ; and may be looked upon as of the kind 


of thoſe Aniles Fabelle, in which Horace ob- (r) 2 
ſerves his country neighbours were accuſtomel (s) A 
to convey their ruſtic philoſophy. (:) 0 


A CANNYyY man (5) will ſcarce provoke 

Ae (c) creature livin, for a joke; 

For be they weak or be they ſtrang (d) 

A jibe (e) leaves after it a ſtang ( 2 

To mak them think on't; and a laird (g) 

May find a beggar ſae prepair'd, 
Wi pawks (5) and wiles, whar pith (i) is wanti, 
As ſoon will mak him rue his taunti | 


4) 


Fe hae my moral, if am able 9 ud 
All fit it nicely wi a fable. ley paſt 
_ (e) Bo 

(a) A crab. 9 2 


(%% A canny man ſignifies nearly the ſame thing , 2 
prudent man : but ⁊uben the Scotch ſay that a perſut i 
not caumy, they mean not that they are imprudent, bu 

term not canny” 


them with ſorcery and witchcraft. 

(- ) One, : 

(4) The Scotch alzways turn o in We ſyllable ON 
into a. In place of long, they ſay lang; in place of tong 
tangs, as here ſtrang, for ſtrong. 

(e) A ſatiricul jeſt, 

(F) Sting. | 

(g) A gentleman of an eſtate in land, 

() Stratagems, 2 

(i) Strength, 


rantin, 


— 


ng ar 8 


erſon i i 
ent, bit 
anny i 
charge 


le ON, 
Ftongy 


A hare, ae morning; chanc'd to ſee 
rtan creepin on à lee (9), 

A fiſhwife (1) wha was early oot . 
Had drapt () the creature thereaboot. 
en a) bumbas'd ( and frighted ſair (6) 
To ſee a thing but hide and, hair (9), 
Which if it ſtur'd not might be ta'en () 
For nacthing ither than a ſtane (s), 
A ſquunt-wiſe (z) wambling (), ſair beſet 
Wi gerſe and raſhes (20) like a net, 
Firit thought to rin (x) for't; for bi kind 
A hare's nae fetcher (5), ye maun mind (2). 
But ſeeing that wi (a) aw its ſtrength 
It ſcarce could creep a tether length (5), 
The hare grew baulder (c) and cam near, 
Turn'd playſome, and forgat her fear. 

noth Mawkin, Was there ere in nature 
Sae feckleſs (d) and ſac poor a creature? 
It ſcarcely kens /e), or am miſtacn 
The way to gang (/) or ſtand its lane 2). 


(4) A piece of 
() A woman that fells jiſb b 


Engliſh would uſe the word woman. 

(nm) Dropt. 

(n) A cant name for a Hare, like that of Reynard 
wr a Fox, or Grimalkin for a Cat, e. 

0% Aline 

() Sore. T. Hall obſerve, once for all, that the 
Sutch avoid the vowels o and u; and 1 in in- 
mmerable inflances ſupplied their. places ⁊vitb a and | 
, or diphthongs in which theſe letters are Predomie 


naut. 


) Withont hide and hair. 

(r) Tulen. 

%) Nothing other than a fone, 
(t) Obliquely or aſquat. 


% A feeble motion like that of a worm or fer- ö 


bent. 


(w) Graſs and ruſtes., The vowel e which comes 


In place of a, is by a metatheſis put between the 49 s 


ants * _ r, to ſoften the Je? 
x) R 
9) Figbter: 
(z) You muff remember. 
(a) With all. 
{6 ) The length of a rope uſed to confine cattle when 
ley paſture, 4 4 particular ſpot. 


(c) Bolder, 
(4) Feeble. Feckful and feckleſs f $ ſion; ify pm and 


wat, I ſuppoſe from the. verb to effe 
i) Knows, or I am in @ miſtake, 
f) Go. 
fr) Alone, or without afſiftence. | 


FABLES, | 
See how it ſteitters (5 Gen ); all b bund (7) 


To rin a mile of up-hi 
Before it gets 4.rig-braid pr (#) 


of ground wh run into graſs for paſture. | 
It is to be obſerved, | 
that the Scotch always uſe the word wife where the 1 


The place its in, though doon the brae 0. 
Mawkin wi this began to frifk, 

And thinkin () there was little riſk, 

Clapt baith her feet on Partan's back, 

And turn'd him awald (a) in a crack. 


| To ſee the creature us pri, her ſport 


Grew twice as , yet prov'd but ſhort. 
For parting wi ber f fit (o), ia play, 

| Juſt whar 2 's nippers lay, . 

He gript it which made her ſqueel, 
And think ſhe bourded (] vi the deil. 

She ſtra ve to rin, and niade a fiſtle: 

The tither catch'd a tough bur thriſtle 7) 3 "M 
Which held them baith, till o'er a dyke 

A herd cam. ſtending (r) wi his tyke © Wy 
And fell'd poor mawkin, fairly ruein, 

| Whan forc'd to drink of her ain brewin . 


— 


50 Ir. 2417 3 in @ veal candle way. 
(i) Til be bound. L * 


four fathorms. _ 

(J) An aſcent or deſcent. It ie wworth obſerving; 

that the ' Scotch when they mention @ rift ing ground 
with reſpect to the whole of it, they call it 2 u, 

if ſmall, and a. hill, if great ; but if they reſpect only 

one ſide of either, they call it a brae, which is probably: 


analogy I mentioned before. 
( Thinking. When polyſyNables terminate. in in 
the __ lng always neglect the g, which ſo of tens 4 
ſoun 
(n) Topſy-turoy. 
( oot, * 
ö Z) To bourd with any perſon i is to attack him in 


the 20a 


fect foft Jounds,, and throw out conſonants and take in 
vowels, in order to obtain them, vet in ſome caſes, of 
robicb this i is an example, they do the very reverſe ; and 
bring in ſuperfluous, conſonants to roughen the ſound, 
> zohen ſuch ſounds are more agreeable to the roughneſs of 
the thing. repreſented. 

( Legping. 
(-) Deg: | 
--- 4006 Brewing. . « 45 1 of one's own e 

| ts @ proverbial expreſſion, for ſuffering the effets . 
| one's ozon miſconduct. The Engliſh Jay, * As the 


bake, ſo lei how brew. 
N . E iiif 


(4) The, br:adth of a ridge fromi In Scotland alert 


a corruption of 1 the Engliſh word brow, according to the 


(9) WEE . ; The Lad " though they commenly af - 
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A DIALOGUE. 


THE AUTHOR AND A FRIEND. 


Hrxt take your -papers.—Have you loak'd them 
Yes, half a dozen times, I think, or more. [o' er? 
And will they paſs ?—They'll ſerve but for a day; 
Few books can now do more: You know the way; 
A trifle's puff d till one edition's ſold, 

In half a week at moſt a book grows old. 

The penny turn'd's the only point in view; 

So ev'ry thing will paſs if tis but new.— 

By what you ſay I eaſily can gueſs 
You rank me with the drudges for the preſs; | 
Who from their garrets ſnow'r Pindarics down, 
Or plaintive elegies to lull the town. 

You take me wrong: I only meant to ſay, 
That ev'ry book that's new will have its day; 
The beſt no more: for books are ſeldom read: 
The world's grown dull, and publiſhing a trade. 
Were this not fo, could Offian's deathleſs ſtrains, 
Of high heroic times the ſole remains, 

Strains which diſplay perſections to our view, 
Which poliſh'd Greece and Italy ne'er knew, 
With modern epics ſhare one common lot, 
'This day applauded, and the next forgot ? 

Enough of this; to put the queition plain, 
Will men of ſenſe and taſte approve my ſtrain ? ' 

Will my old-faſhion'd ſenſe and comic caſe 
With better judges have a chance to pleaſe ? 

The queſtion's plain, bur hard to be reſolv'd; 
One little leſs important can be ſolv'd: 

The men of ſenſe and t:*te believe it true, 
Will ne'er to living authors give their due. 
They're candidates for fame in diff rent ways; 
One writes romances, and another plays, 

A third preſcribes you rules for writing well, 
Vet der with envy if you ſhould excel. 
Through all fame's walk 

court, 

The field of combat and the field of ſport ; 
The ſtage, the pulpit, ſenate-houfe and bar, 
Merit with merit lives at conſtant war. | 

All who can judge, affect not public fame; 
Of thoſe that do the paths are not the ſame : 
A grave hiſtorian hardly needs to fear 
The rival glory of a ſonneteer : 

The deep philoſopher who turns mankind 
Quite inſide outwards, and diſſects the mind, 
ould look but whimſical and ſtrangely out, 
To grudge ſome quack his treatiſe on the gout.— 
Hold, hold, my fricnd, all this I know, and 
more; 
An ancient bard * has told us long before; 
And by examples eaſily decided, 
That folks of the ſame trades are moſt divided. 
But folks of diff* rent trades that hunt for ſame, 
Are conſtant rivals, and their ends the ſame, 


Aga. 


s, the college and the 


_ 
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It needs no proof, you'll readily confeſs, 

That merit envies merit more or leſs: - 

The paſſion rules alike in thoſe who ſhare 

Of public reputation, or deſpair. 

Varrus has knowledge, humour, taſte and ſenſe, 

Could purchaſe laurels at a ſmall expence ; 

But wiſe and learn'd, and eloquent in vain, 

He ſleeps at eaſe in pleaſure's filken chain: 

Will Varrus help you to the muſe's crown, 

Which, but for indolence might be his own! 

Tirpon with art and induſtry aſpires 

Tolfame ; the world applauds him, and admires; 

Timon has ſenſe, and will not blame a line 

He knows is good, from envy or deſign : 

Some general praiſe he'll careleſsly expreſs, 

Which juſt amounts to none, and ſometimes leſs: 

But if his penetrating ſenſe ſhould ſpy 

duch beauties as eſcape a vulgar eye, 

So finely couch'd, their value to enhance, 

That all are pleas'd, yet think they're pleas'd by 

chance ; | 

Rather than blab ſuch ſecrets to the throng, 

He'd loſe a finger, or bite off his tongue. 

Narciſſus is a beau, but not an aſs, | 

He likes your works, but moſt his Iooking-glaſs; 

Will he to ſerve you quit his ſavourite care, 

Turn a book-pedant and offend the fair ? 

Clelia to taſte and judgment may pretend 

She will not blame your verſe, nor dares com- 

mend : 

A modeſt virgin always ſhuns diſpute ; 

Soft Strephon likes you not, and ſhe is mute. 

Stern Ariſtarchus, who cxpects renown 

From ancient merit rais'd, and new knock'd dow, 

For faults in every ſyllable will pry, 

Whate'er he finds is good he'll paſs it by. 
Hold, hold, enou oh! All act from private ends; 


Authors and wits were ever ſlipp'ry friends: 


But ſay, will vulgar rcaders like my lays? 


When ſuch approve a work, they always praiſe. 


To ſpeak my ſentiments, your tales I fear 
Are but ill ſuited to a vulgar ear. 
Will city readers, us'd to better ſport, 
The politics and ſcandals of a court, 
Well vouch'd from Grub-{treet, on your pagespore, 
For what they ne'er can know, or knew before! 
Many have thought, and I among the reſt, 
That fables are but uſcleſs things at beſt : 
Plain words without a metaphor may ſerve 
To tell us that the poor muſt work or ſtarve. 


| We need no ſtories of a cock and bull 


Jo prove that graceleſs ſcribblers muſt be dull. 
That hope deceives; that never to excel, 
*Gainſt ſpite and envy is the only ſpell.— 

All this, without an emblem, 1 ſuppoſe 

Might paſs for ſterling truth in verſe or proſe.— 


( 


nires; 
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sir, take a ſeat, my anſwer will be long; | 

Yet weigh the reaſons and you'll find them ftrong. 

At firſt à when ſavage men in queſt of food, 

Like lions, wolves and tigers, rang'd the wood, 

They had but juſt what ſimple nature craves, 

Their garments ſkins of beaſts, their houſes caves. 

When prey abounded, from its bleeding dam 

Pity would ſpare a kidling or a lamb, 

Which, with their children nurs'd and fed at 
home, | ; 

Soon grew domeſtic and forgot to roam : 

From ſuch beginnings flocks and herds were ſeen 

To ſpread and thicken on the woodland green: 

With property, injuſtice ſoon began, 

And they that prey'd on beaſts now prey'd on man. 

Communities were fram'd, and laws to bind 

In ſocial intercourſe the human kind. 

Theſe things were new, they had not got their 
names, 

And right and wrong were yet uncommon themes: 

The ruſtic ſenator, untaught to draw 

Concluſionꝭ in morality or law, 

Of every term of art and ſcience bare, 

Wanted plain words his ſentence to declare ; 

Much more at length to manage a diſpute, 

To clear, enforce, 11/uſtrate, and confute ; 

Fable was then found out, tis worth your heeding, 

And anſwer'd all the purpoſes of pleading. 

It won the head with unſuſpected art, 

And touch'd the ſecret ſprings that move the 
heart: 

With this premis'd, I add, that men delight 

To have their firſt condition ſtill in fight. 

Long ſince the fires of Brunſwick's line forſook 

The hunter's bow, and dropp'd the ſhepherd's 
crook : 

Yet, midſt the charms of royalty, their race 

Still loves the foreſt, and frequents the chaſe. 

The high-born maid, whoſe gay apartments ſhine 

With the rich produce of each Indian mine, 

vighs for the open fields, the paſt'ral hook, 

To ſleep delightful near a warbling brook ; 

And loves to read the ancient tales that tell 

How —_ themſelves fetch'd water from the 
well. . 

If this is true, and all aſſect the ways 

Of patriarchal life in former days, 

Fable muſt pleaſe the ſtupid, the refin'd, 

Miſdom's firſt dreſs to court the op'ning mind. 

You reaſon well, could nature hold her courſe, 

Where vice exerts ber tyranny by force : 

Are natural pleaſures ſuited to a taſte, 

Where nature's laws are alter'd and defac'd ? 

The healthful ſwain who treads the dewy mead, 

Enjoys the muſic warbl'd o'er his head: 

Feels gladneſs at his heart while he inhales 

The fragrance wafted in the balmy gales. 

Not ſo Silenus from his night's debauch, 

Fatigu'd and fick, he looks upon his watch 


With rheumy eyes and forehead aching ſore, 


And ſtaggers home to bed to belſh and ſnore ; 


* The author ſpeaks of thoſe only, who, upon the 
ier ion of mankind, fell into perfec barbariſm, 
and emerged from it again in the way which he 
d:ſcrites, and not of thoſe who had laws and arts 


from the beginning by divine tradition. 


.| Of feveriſh joys, of laſſitude and pain. 
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For ſuch a wretch in vain the morning glows, 
For him in vain the vernal zephyr blows: 
Groſs pleaſures are his taſte, his life a chain 
Truſt not to nature in ſuch times as theſe, - 
When all is off the hinge, can nature pleaſe? ' 
Diſcard all uſeleſs ſcruples, be not nice; 
Like ſome folks laugh at virtue, flatter vice, 
Boldly attack the mitre or the crown ; 
Religion ſhakes already, puſh it down : > 
Do every thing to pleaſe? - Lou ſhake your 
head: 2.2 
Why then tis certain that you'll ne'er ſucceed : - 
Diſmiſs your muſe, and take your full repoſe ; 
What none will read *tis uſeleſs to compuſe,— 
A good advice! to follow it is hard. — 
Quote one example, name me but a bard 
Who ever hop'd Parnaſſus“ heights to climb, 
That dropp'd his muſe, till ſhe deſerted him. 
A cold is caught, this med*cine can expel, 
The doſe is thrice repeated, and you're well. | 
In man's whole frame there is no crack or flaw. - 
But yields to Bath, to Briſtol, or to Spa: 
No drug poetic frenzy can reſtrain, : 
Ev*n hellebore itſelf is try'd in vain : | a <1} 
'Tis quite incurable by human ſkill ; | 
And though it does but little good or ill, 
Yet ſtill it meets the edge of reformation, 
Like the chief vice and nuiſance of the nation. 
The formal quack, who kills his man each day, 
Paſſes uncenſur'd, and receives his pay. 
Old Aulus, nodding midſt the lawyers firife, 
Wakes to decide on property and life. 
Yet not a foul will blame him, and inſiſt 
That he ſhould judge to purpoſe, or deſiſt. 
At this addreſs how would the courtiers laugh! 
My lord, you're always blundering: quit your 
ſtaff : 
You've loſt ſome reputation, and tis beſt 
To ſhift before you grow a public jeſt. 
This none will think of, though 'tis more a 
crime 
To mangle ſtate-affairs, than murder rhyme. 
The quack, you'll ſay, has reaſon for his killing, 
He cannot eat unleſs he earns his ſhilling. 
The worn-out lawyer clambers to the bench 
That he may live at eaſe, and keep his wench 
The courtier-toils for ſomething higher far, 
And hopes for wealth, new titles and a ſtar; 
While moon-ſtruck poets in a wild-gooſe chaſe 
Purſue contempt, and begg'ry, and diſgrace, 
Be't ſo: I claim'd by precedent and rule 
A free-born Briton's right, to play the fool : 
My reſolution's fix d, my courſe I'll hold, 
In ſpite of all your arguments when told : : 
Whether I'm well and up, or keep my bed, 
Am warm and full, or neither cloth'd nor fed, 
Whether my fortune's kind, or in a pet 
Am baniſh'd by the laws, or fled for debt ; 
Whether in Newgate, Bedlam, or the Mint, 
P11 write as long as publiſhers will print. 
Unhappy lad, who will not ſpend your time 
To better purpoſe than in uſeleſs rhyme : 
Of but one remedy your caſe admits, 
The king is gracious, and a friend to wits ; 
Pray write for him, nor think your labour loft, 


Yout verſe may gain a penſion or a poſt. 
I 
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May Heav'n forbid that this auſpicious reign 
Should furnifh matter for a poet's ſtrain; | 
The praiſe of conduct ſteady, wiſe, and good, 

In proſe is beſt expreſs'd and underſtood. 

Nor are thoſe ſov'reigns bleſſings to their age 

Whoſe deeds are ſung, whoſe actions grace the 
ſtage. 

A peaceful river, whoſe ſoſt current feeds 

The conſtant verdure of a thouſand meads, 

Whoſe ſhaded banks afford a ſafe retreat 

From winter's blaſts and ſummer's ſultry heat, 

Fram whoſe pure wave the thirſty peaſant drains 


Thoſe tides of health that flow within his veins, 


OF WILKIE. 


Paſſes unnotic'd ; while the torrent ſtrong 
Which bears the ſhepberds and their flocks along 
Arm'd with the vengeance of the angry ſkies, * 
Is view'd with admiration and ſurpriſe ; 
Employs the painter's hand, the poet's quill, 
And riſes to renown by doing ill. 
Verſe form'd for falſehood makes ambition ſhine, 
Dubs it immortal, and almoſt divine ; 
But qualities which fiction ne'er can raiſe 
It always leſſens when it ſtrives to praiſe. 
Then take your way, tis folly to contend 
With 3 know their faults, but will nat 
R me | 
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Of culture, and the various fruits of earth, 
The Muſe, diſdaining idle themes, attempts 
To ſing— 
O native Sherwood! happy were thy bard, 
Might theſe his rural notes, to future time 

Boaſt of tall groves, that, nodding o'er thy plain, 
Roſe to their tuneful melody. But ah: 

Beneath the feeble efforts of a muſe, 

Untutor'd by the lore of Greece or Rome, 

A ſtranger to the fair Caſtalian ſprings, 
Whence happier poets inſpiration draw, 

And the ſweet magic of perſuaſive ſong, 


The weak preſumption, the fond hope expires, 
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THE LIFE 07 DODSLEY. oo 


Rozzxr DovsLey was born at Mansfield, in Nottinghamſhire, in 1703. The humble ſituation 
and circumſtances of his parents precluded him from the advantages of a liberal education; and his 
firſt ſetting out in life was in the ſtation of a footman to the Honourable Mrs. Lowther, in which his 
good conduct and abilities ſoon brought him into notice. 

In this humble ſphere of life he wrote ſeveral poems, which excited ſo much attention, that he was 
encouraged to publiſh them under the title of The Myvſe in Livery. The collection is very little 
known ; but it was printed in 12mo. had a very handſome liſt of ſubſcribers prefixed to it, and was 
dedicated to Mrs, Lowther. 

He was for ſome time footman to Dartineuf, the luxurious voluptuary, ata: friend of Pope; 
and it is greatly to his honour, that he was not unwilling that his low ſtation in the family of that 
epicure ſhould be recollected, when he had raiſcd himſelf to competency and affluence, 

« When Lord Lytrleton's “ Dialogues of the Dead” came out,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, as reported by 
Mr. Boſwell, one of which is between Apicins, an ancient epicure, and Dartineuf, a modern epi- 
cure, Dodſley ſaid to me, . I knew Dartineuf well, for I was once his footman.” 

What contributed ſtill more to his reputation, was his writing a dramatic piece, called The Toy- 
bzb, built on Randolph's celebrated comedy, called The Muſes Looking-Glaſs,” gto, 16383 
which being ſhown in manuſcript to Pope, he was ſo well pleaſed with the delicacy of its ſatire, and 
the ſimplicity of its deſign, that he took the author under his protection; and though he had no con- 
nection with the theatres, procured him ſuch an intereſt as enſured its being immediately brought on 
the ſtage. 

It was ated at Covent Garden theatre, in 1735, with very great ſucceſs, and when printed, was 
received with much applauſe by the public. The hint of it is taken from Randolph's play; 
but he has ſo perfectly modernized it, that he has made it perfectly his own, and rendered 
it one of the juſteſt, and at the ſame time the beſt natured rebukes that faſhionable abſurdity per- 
haps ever met with. It contains many lively, pointed, and fatirical ſtrokes on the vices and follies of 
the age; the characters are diſtin and appropriate; and though it is better calculated for the cloſet 
than the ſtage, it is ſtill received with no ſmall applauſe. 

Pope's warm and zealous patronage of Dodſley is noticed in a malignant epiſtle from ns to that 
D—— poet, in 1737. 


"Tis kind a Livery Muſe to aid, 
Who ſcribbles farces to augment his trade. 
When you, and Spence, and Glover drive the nail, 


The devil's in it, if the plot ſhould fail. 

The world has long been ruled by an opinion which is not yet entirely removed, that talents and 
prudence are incompatible qualities ; that it is not caſy for a man to be a wit unn mortgaging 
his eſtate; and that a poet mult neceſſarily be in debt, and live in a garret. 

It was Dodfley's good fortune to prove, if any proof were wanting, that a man's cultivating his 
underſtanding is no impediment to improving his fortune, and that it is very poſlible for a man to- 
be an author, without negleRing buſineſs. 

The pecuniary advantages which Dodſley had derived from his firſt publication, and from the 
ſucceſs of his Toy-Shop, were applied by him to a very wiſe and uſeful purpoſe. Inſtead of adopting: 
the precarious ſituation of a town writer, he determined to engage in ſome profitable buſineſs; and - 
the buſineſs he fixed upon was happily ſuited to his literary taſte, and favourable to his conneRion” 
vith men of learning. | 

In 1735, he opened a bookſeller's ſhop in Pall-Mall; and ſuch was the effect of Pope” 5 W 
mendation and aſſiſtance, and of his own good character and behaviour, that he ſoon obtained not 
only the countenance of perſons of the firſt abilities, but alſo of thoſe of the firſt rank; and i in 2 wo 
years he roſe to great eminence in his profeſſion. 

His ſhop became the faſhionable reſort of perſons of literature and nt and he reckoned Cheſters: 
deld, Lyttleton, Spence, Glover, Shenſtone, Dr. Py and other diſtinguiſhed character, in tho 


number of his friends, 
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His employment as a bookſeller did not prevent his purſuing the bent of his genius as an author, 
In 1737, he brought on the ſtage at Drury-Lane theatre, a farce called The King, and the Miller of 
Mansfield, which met with very great ſucceſs. The plot of the piece is founded on a traditional 
ſtory in the reign of Henry II.; of this ſtory he has made a very pleaſing uſe, and wrought it out into 


a truly dramatic concluſion. The dialogue is nataral, yet elegant; the ſatire poignant, yet genteel: 
the ſentiments are ſuch as do honour to both his head and heart; and the cataſtrophe, though fir. 
ple, yet affecting and perfectly juſt. The ſcene lies in and near the Miller's houſe in Sherwood 
Foreſt, near Nottingham; and he had probably an additional Pleaſure i in the choice of his * 
from the connection of it with his native place. 

O native Sherwood! happy were thy bard, 

Might theſe his rural notes to future times, 

Boaſt of tall groves that nodding o'er thy plain, 

Roſe to their tuneful melody. 

The year following; his Sir Jobn Cockle at Court, a farce, was ated at Dine, It is a ſe- 
quel to the King and Miller of Mansfield, in which, the miller newly made a knight, comes up to 
London with his family, to pay his compliments to the king. It is not, however, equal in merit to 
the firſt part; for though the king's diſguiſing himſelf, in order to put Sir John's integrity to the 
teſt, and the latter's reſiſting every temptation, not only of bribery, but of flattery, 1s ingenious, 
and gives an opportunity for many admirable ſtrokes of ſatire, yet there is a ſimplicity and fitneſs 
for the drama in the turn of the former production, which it is ſcarcely poſſible to come up to in the 
circumſtances that ariſe from the conduct of Sir Fohn Cockle at Court. 7 

The Miller of Mansfield, and its ſequel, exhihitis an intereſting contraſt between the unadorned 
folidity of country manners, and the ſplendid vices of a court; the blunt honeſty of a miller, and the 
MNender importance of a monarch without his attendants, in a ſequeſtrated ſpot, and in midnight 
darkneſs. It has ſeveral pleaſing ſongs, which from ſome of them continuing {till to be popular, 
muſt have merit. 

His next dramatic performance was The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, a ballad farce, which, ac- 

- cording to Mr. Victor, was acted at Drury-Lane, in 1739-40, but Mr. Reed ſays in 1741, but with. 
out much ſucceſs. It is on the ſame ſtory with Day's comedy of «The Blind Beggar of Bethnal 
Green,” 4to, 1659. 
In 1744, he publiſhed A Collection of Plays, by old Authors, in 12 vols. I2mo. which was a va- 
able acquiſition to the literary world. It has been highly improved in the ſecond edition, pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Recd, in 1780; in which, beſides an excellent preface, and very uſeful notes, ſom: 
plays before inſerted are rejected, and others of greater merit are introduced in their room. : 

In 1745, he produced a dramatic piece, called Rex et Pontiſex, 8vo., being an attempt to intre+ 
duce upon the ſtage a new ſpecies of pantomime. It does not, however, appear to have been repre- 
ſented at any of our theatres. 

In 1746, he publiſhed The Miſcum, or Literary and Hiſtorical Regiſter, in 3 vols. 8vo, to which 
Dr. Johnſon, and other men of genius, were contributors, 

In 1748, he collected his ſeveral dramatic pieces, which had been ſeparately printed, and pub 
liſhed them̃ in one volume 8vo,, under the modeſt title of Triftcs, 

On the occaſion of the ſigning the treaty of peace, at Aix-la-Chapelle, he wrote The Triumph of 
Peace, a maſque, which was ſet to muſic by Dr. Arne, and performed at the theatre in Drury-Lane, 
in 1748-9. 

In 1749, he publiſhed that eminently uſeful ſchool- book, T5e Preceptor, in 2 vols. & vo. The de- 
fign of this work was framed by Dodfley, and the execution of it was accompliſhed by ſeveral of the 
diſtinguiſhed writers of the age. 

In 1750, he publiſhed a ſmall work, which, for a ſhort time had a very great celebrity, under the 
title of The Economy of Human Life, tranſlated from M Tudian manuſcript, written by an ancient 
Bramin ; to which is prefixed, an account of the manner in which the ſaid manuſcript was diſcovered, 
in a Letter from an Engliſh Gentleman now reſiding in China, to the Ear! of * . Beſides the 
apocryphal medien of this work into the world, it derived a temporary popularity from its 
being univerſally afcribed to the Earl of Cheſterfield, This fuppoſition was ſtrengthened by a letter 
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THE LIFE OF DODSLEY. Ty 
that had been addreſſed to his Lordſhip, by Mrs. Tereſa Conſtantia Philips, in which ſhe had com- 
plimented him on being author of The Whole Duty of Man.” She had probably heard an ac- 
count of the Earl's letters to his ſon. However this may have been, the power of literary faſbiois 
procured The Econcmy of Human Life a rapidity and extenſiveneſs of ſale, and à height of ap- 
plauſe which it would not have obtained if it had been known to be the production of a bookſelles. 
The work, upon the whole, is not without a conſiderable ſhare of merit. The bie are well 
choſen, the advice is good, the ſtyle is ſuecinct and frequently nervous; but it is deficient in that 
ſtrength and energy, that vividneſs of imagination, and that ia of metaphor, which 
pervade thoſe parts of ſcripture that were intended to be imitated, and . occur in the ane 
oriental writings. 

The popularity of Dodfley's benen produced a number of imitations: © The ſecond part of 
the Economy of Human Life,” Appendix, The Economy of a Winter Day,” The Economy 
of Female Life,” The Economy of the Sexes,” Complete Economy for the F emale Sex,” 175t, 
and © The Economy of the Mind,” I 767. 

In 1752, he obliged the lovers of poetry, by the publication of A Collection of Poems, by Eminent - 
Hands. vol. 1ſt, 2d, and 3d, 1amo. Several of his own little pieces are inſerted at the cloſe of the 
zd volume. The 4th volume of this elegant and valuable miſcellany appeared in 1755, and the 
;th and 6th volumes, which completed the collection, in 1758. The pieces of which it conſiſts are 
not all equally valuable; but perhaps a more excellent miſcellany is not to be found in any language. 
By this collection he performed a very acceptable ſervice to the cauſe of genius and taſte, as it has 
been the means of preſerving ſeveral productions of merit, which might otherwiſe habe ſunk inte 
oblivion. A judicious ſelection of pieces omitted by Dodſley, was given to the world by the editor 
of © A collection of the moſt eſteemed pieces of poetry that have appeared for ſeveral years: with 
variety of originals, by the late Moſes Mendez, Eſq., and other contributors to Dodfley's collection. 
To which this is deſigned as a ſupplement,” printed for Richardſon and Urquhart, in 1 vol. 12mo, 
1767, 1770. >=" world is indebted for a more extenſive ſupplement to Dodfley, to the valuable 
collections“ of Mr. Pearch, in 4 vols, 120. 1768, 1770; and of Mr. Nichols, with biographical 
and hiſtorical notes, in 8 vols, 1780, 1982. The collection printed for Urquhart and Richardſon 
is commonly, but erroneouſly aſcribed to Mendez, who died in 1758. His imitations of Spen- 
fer, and other poems, are highly deſerving of republication, and were originally recommended by the 
preſent writer to be inſerted in this collection of claſſical Engliſh poetry. 

The ſubject of his next publication was Public Virtue, a didactic poem, which was intended to 
be compriſed in three books, including 1g, Agriculture, 2d, Commerce, zd, Arts; of this truly uſeful 
and valuable undertaking, the firſt book on Agriculture, was publiſhed in 1954, 4to., and was all 
that was accompliſhed by Dodſley. It is probable that the teception and ſale of the poem did not 
encourage him to complete his deſign. 

In 1758, he publiſhed Melpomene ; or, the Regions of Terror und Pity, an Ode, to. This ode was 
eagerly read on its firſt appearance, and is juſtly regarded as one of the happieſt efforts of his muſe. 

His next publication was The Annual Regiſter, or a View of the Hiſtory, Politics, and Literature, 
of the year 1758; a very valuable work, which has been continued to the preſent time. 

The ſame year his Cleone, a tragedy, was acted at the theatre in Covent Garden; and met with 
very great ſucceſs. An imperfect hint towards the fable of this tragedy was taken from the © La- 
zend of St. Genevieve,” writlen originally in French, and tranſlated into Englith in the laſt cen- 
tory, by Sir William Lower. The firſt ſketch of it, conſiſting then of three acts only, was ſhown 
to Pope two or three years before his death, who informed. Dodſley, that in his very early youth he 
bad attempted a tragedy on the ſameJubject, which he afterwards deſtroyed, and he adviſed en 
to extend his plan to five acts. It was firſt offered to Garrick, but he refuſed it; principally, as 
ſhould ſeem, becauſe it contained no charackbr in which he could have figured himſelf To A* 
its ſueceſs, he appeared i in a new part on the firſt night of its appearance. This ſcheme had no 
eect; for the play roſe above all oppoſition, and had a long and crowded run; the character of 
Cleone received every pollible advantage from the exquiſite performance of Mrs. Bellamy, whoſe 
peculiar merit, in this part, contributed, in a great degree, to promote the run of the piece. The 

* was written vi Mr. Walen, and the epilogue by Mr. Shenſtone, | 


Dodiley and his friends. The Life of Æſop, by M. Mezeriac, is the only Life of Æſop that is conſiſt. 


In 1767, he publiſhed a collection of Fugitive Pieces, by Spence, Cooper, Lord Whitworth, Mr. 


_ ſowes. 
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- The intrinfic merit of Cleone, as a moral and intereſting drama, is univerſally acknowledge to h 
„When I heard you read it,” ſaid Dr. Johnſon to Mr. Langton, as reported by Mr. Boſwell, „ was 
thought higher of its power of language. When J read it myſelf, I was more ſenſible of its pathetic : 
effect. If Otway had written this play, no other of his pieces would have beenremembered.” Dod(. 
Jey himſelf, upon this being repeated to him, ſaid, ** It was too much.” | 
It will not, indeed, ſtand in competition with the tragedies of Otway or Southerne; but it is not, upon 
the whole, inferior to any that have been brought upon either ſtage for the laſt fifty years, except 
« Douglas.“ It is equally free from the bombaſt and rant of a · Barbarofſa,” and from the flowery 
whine and romantic ſoftneſs of © Philoclea; but at the ſame time it wants the majeſty of diction, 
and high reach of thought, eſſential to the dignity of a perfect tragedy. The plot is too thin; the 
Tcenes are too barren of incidents, at leaſt of important ones), and the language, in general, to 
much, though not altogether deſtitute of poetry. It contains, however, ſome happy expreſſions and 
ſtriking ſentiments. The circumſtance of Sifroy's giving his friend directions concerning his wife, 
has ſome degree of fimilarity to Poſthumus's orders in Cymbeline.” In the two laſt acts, he 
appears to the greateſt ne Cleone's madneſs, in particular, over her murdered infant, be. Af 
ing highly pathetic. Melp 
This tragedy has lately been revived by Mrs. Siddons; but A . were the feelings which her Huma 
exquiſite performance of Cleone excited on the firſt night of acting, that the houſe was thin on the are nc 
ſecond night, and the play was dropped. His 
In 1762, he publiſhed his laſt ſeparate work, the Select Fulles of A ſop, and other Fabuli my in teorit) 
three books, with the Life of Aſop, and an Eſſay on Fable, 8vo. This work added greatly to his re. Non t- 
putation. It is indeed a claſſical performance, both in regard to the elegant ſimplicity of the Not othe 
Kyle, and the propriety of the ſentiments and characters. The firſt book contains ancient, the N vas nc 
ſecond modern, and the third original fables; the ſtories in the third book are wholly invented by he reta 
being | 
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ent with common ſenſe ; ; that of Planudes being a ridiculous medley of abſurd traditions, or equal. 
Jy abſard inventions. The Eay conſiders the fable regularly; firſt, with relation to the moral; ſe. 
condly, the actions and incidents; thirdly, the perſons, character, and ſentiments; and, laſtly, the 
language. This is one of the firſt pieces of criticiſm, in which rules are delivered for this ſpecies of com. 
poſition drawn from nature, and by which theſe ſmall and pleaſing kind of productions that were 
thought to have little other ſtandard than the fancy, are brought under the juriſdiction of the judg- 
ment. Dodſley has been ſo eminently ſucceſsful in his deſigu, that the propriety of his remarks cannot 
be diſputed, except only in a fingle inſtance; in which, alluding to the well-known fable of the © For 
and the Grapes,” he ſays, * a fox ſhould not be ſaid to long for grapes;“ becauſe the appetite i 
not conſiſtent with its known character. It is not ſo in the caſt. Dr. Haſſelquiſt, in his © Travels, 
obſerves, that the fox is an animal common in Paleſtine ; and that it deſtroys the vines, unleſs it b 
ſtrictly watched. Solomon alſo ſays, in Canticles” ii. 15. © Take us the foxes, the little foxes that 
ſpoil the vines, for our vines have tender grapes.” Before he committed the Eay to the preſs, he 
ſubjected it to the reviſal of his literary friends, and eſpecially of Shenſtone. 
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Burke, Mr. Clubbe, Dr. Lancaſter, Dr. Hill, and other elegant writers, in 2 vols, 8vo. 
In 1763, he publiſhed the works of his amiable and ingenious friend Shenſtone, in 2 vols, r2mo; 
to which he prefixed a ſhort account of his life and writings, and added a | deſcription of the Let 


His © Deſcription of Perſe field,” in a letter to Shenſtone, is preſerved in Hull's Select Let- 
r, between the Ducheſs of Somerſet, Lady Luxborough, Mr. Whiſtler, Miſs mr Shenſtone, 


e &c. in 2 vols, 1778. 
In the courſe of his profeſſion, Dodſley ont a very handſome fortune, which enabled him to 


retire from the active part of buſineſs, which devolved on his brother and partner, Mr. James Dod- 


| ley, the preſent reſpectable bookſeller in Pall-Mall. During the latter years of his life he was much and well 
troubled with the gout, to which, at length, he fell a martyr, while he was upon a viſit to his friend -n are 
ation. 


Spence, at Durham, Sept, 5. 1764, in the fixty-firſt year of * age. Spence paid the laſt * office Vos. 
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Aged. 00 bis remains. He was buried in the M church-yard of WE a and the following . 


„41 was en on his tomb-ſtone, | as 1 
hetie | If you have any reſpect ' . Ha TN 
5 For uncommon induſtry and n 141 3 At 5 « Myc fl 
Dodſ.. | 1 Kegard this place 15 So oak 
In which are depoſited, the remains of x ; ki 
hon eee eee 5-05, an 1 
Nen a Wazo, as an author, raiſed himſel ti! | 
PP: 99 9 Much above what could have been — 8 L amonRetheat off 
"ery . Fo | From one in his rank of life, „ 
Qion, Aid without a learned educgtion;i  - * 
* 57 0! N And who, as a man, was carte 1 7 * 
: - 6 b Ełxceeded by any in integrity of heart. 
l, too 7 | Te And purity of manners and converſation. I op ef ne 
IS and 55 He left this life for a better 1 
wil, ä | : : Sept. 25. 1764, 22 . I . 7 : 585 : | & * : 8 
bs, he | | In the 61ſt year of his age. FA Mm. {94 307 30 Konz 
t, be. A ferond volume of his Miſcellanies was publiſhed i in 8 vo, 177% The volume contains Clone, 


Melpomene, Agriculture, and the Economy of Human Life. The editions of the Economy of þ 


h her Human Life are too numerous to be ſpecified. His Agriculture, Melpomene, and other poems, 
on the WW are now, for the firſt time received into a collection of claſſical Engliſh poetry. © | 

he His character was very amiable and reſpectable. As 4 tradeſman, he preſerved the ek 
es, in Mregrity; as a writer, the moſt becoming humility. Mindful of the early encouragement which' his 
11s re- Non talents met with, he was ever at to give the ſame opportunity of advancement to thoſe. 
f the Not others; and oh many occaſiòns he was tot only the publiſher, | but the patron of genius. There 

t, the vs no circumſtance by which he was more diſtin guiſhed, than by the ; ;rateful remembrance i 
ed by be retained, and always expreſſed towards the memory of thoſe to whom he owed the obligation er 
onſit. being ficit taken notice of in life. Modeſt, ſenſible, and humane; he retained the virtues which” 
equal. firſt brought him into notice, after he had obtained wealth ſufficient to  fatsfy every with which, 


I 


18 


1 ; fe- Could ariſe from the poſſeſſion of it. He was a generous friend, an encqurager of men of f genius, 


y, the Wand acquired the eſteem and reſpect of all who were acquainted with him. It was his happineſs to, 
f com- N paſs the greateſt part of his life in an intimacy with men of the brighteſt abilities, whoſe names wi 

t were de revered by poſterity ; by moſt of u -bom he was s loved as much for the virtues of his heart, [as he. 
judg- was admired on account of his writings. | 

-annot As an author, he is entitled to conſiderable EL ; His works are recommended bya an ele and, 
« For p95 which are ſometimes more pleaſing than a more laboured and ornamented manner of 
tite b Hvriting. His proſe i is familiar, and yet chaſte. His Eſſay. on Fable will be. a durable monument 
vels,” er his ingenuity. In his dramas he has always kept in view the one great principle, de Bands. 
{s it is Wſporitergue monendo, ſome general moral is conſtantly conveyed i in. each of his plans, and particular, 
5 that Winfiructions are diſplayed in the particuler ſtrokes of ſatire. The dialogue, : at the ſams,time, 3 Js gaz z, 


fs, be Icke plots ſimple; and the cataſtrophe intereſting and pathetic. In verſe, his compoſitions been 
how what genius alone, unaſſiſted by learning, is capable of executing. . „His ſubjects. are. Hell 
15132 37 


u, Mr. Icboſen and entertaining; the dition is chaſte and elegant; the ſentiments, if not fublime,. are, 
manly and pleaſing; and the numbers, if not exquiſitely poliſhed, are eaſ. ſy 2 and Rlawing.. „ ; | 
Of his poetical productions, his Agriculture, a | Geor ic in three captos, is "the moſt confiderable.. 
he ſubject is ſuch as muſt be grateful and entertaining to every. brite ; and though, in the ere 
cution, there are impetfeions impoſſible to 3 be overlooked | by by Heh eye, yet there are A num- 
der of beauties in it deſerving of applauſe ; and thoſe who may, have reaſon to condemn the poet, 
vill find ample cauſe to commend the patriot. Indeed, to write a tru excellent Georgie, iss one of. 
the © Kev efforts of the hüman mind. perfectly to füecesd i in this Tpecies « of poetry, requires a Vir-, 
s genius, judgment, exquiſiteneſs of taſte, and power of harmony. The general economy of th this 
Peceyic is judicious : it contains ſeveral exalted ſentiments; and the deſcriptions are often delicate 
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much End well expreſſed. But, at the ſame time, the diction is frequently too proſaie, many of the epi- 

friend hets are inadequate, and in ſome places, ſufficient attention is not paid to the e of the vetſiſi- 
tion 

1 office a . 
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„„ ru LIFE OF. DODSLEY, 
In the firf.canto, after having generally propoſed his intention, addreſſed it to the Prinee of Wale 
and invoked the Genius of Britain, he proceeds to conſider huſbandry as the fource of wealth and 
plenty; and therefore recommends it to landlords. not to oppreſs the farmer, and to the farmer that 
he ſhould be frugal, temperate, and induſtrious. After giving an account of the inſtruments of 
huſbandry, he deſcribes a country ſtatute, and introduces the epiſode of Patty, the fair milk. mii 
The next objects offered to view are the farmer's poultry, kine, hogs, &c. with their enemies, the 
- kite, the fox, the badger, and ſuch other animals as prey upon the produce of the farm, or impede 
the induſtrious labours of the huſbandman ; and we are ſhown how the cultivation of the former, aul 
the deſtruction of the latter contribute alternately to provide him with buſineſs or amuſement; 
whence we are led to contemplate the happineſs of a rural life; to which ſucceeds an addreſs to the 
great to engage them in the ſtudy of agriculture. An allegorical explanation of nature's operation 
on the vegetable world, with a philoſophical ſyſtem, built on the, experimental foundation laid by 
Dr. Hales, concludes the canto. The addreſs to the Genius of Britain is pleaſing, and the deſcrip, 
tion of the Fair Mill-maid is exquiſitely beautiful. 

The ſecond canto begins with inſtructions for meliorating ſoils, according to their diverſity, whe. 
ther they conſiſt of and, loam, or clay, Mr. Tull's principles and practice are particularly takes 
notice of, and thoſe of the Middleſex gardeners. Directions are alſo given for various manures, and 
other methods are pointed out for the improvement and encloſure of lands; the reſpective uſes of the 

ſeveral foreſt trees are. diſtinguiſhed ; the advantages ariſing from plantations pointed out; and rule 
are preſented for their ſueceſsſul cultivation. To theſe ſucceed ſome obſervations on gardening, 
wherein the taſte for ſtrait lines, regular platforms, and clipt trees, imported from Holland at the 
Revolution, is exploded. Theſe are ſucceeded by a few compliments to ſome modern garden 
Chiſwick, Richmond, Oatlands, Eſher, Woburn, and Hagley; a deſcription of thoſe of Epicuru 
and a celebration of his morals. The. apoſtrophe to the Genius of Gardens is happily introduced; 
and the deſcription of the Gardens of Epicurus is rich and luxuriant. 

In the third canto are deſcribed hay-making, harveſt, and the harveſt-home ; a methed i is pre 

ſcribed for preventing the hay from being mow-burnt, or taking fire. Other vegetable, foſſil, and 
mineral productions peculiar to England are praiſed, From the culture and produce of the earth, we 
have a tranſition to the breeding and management of ſheep, cows, and horſes ; of the latter there ue 
deſcriptions according to their reſpective uſes; whether for draught, the road, the field, the race, 
or for war. The portraits of the two laſt, which are eminently beautiful, conclude the poem. 
_ Of his other poems, his Melpomene may be conſidered as the greateſt effort of his poetical genia 
it eannot indeed vie in ſublimity and enthuſiaſm with the lyric compoſitions of Dryden, Akenſide, 
Collins, Gray, and Maſon: It has a more moderate degree of elevation, and poetic fire. It is ani 
mated without being rhapſodical, and joins ardent ſentiment and pictureſque deſcription, to cos 
rectneſz, harmony, and happy expreſſon. His picture of Deſpair, in the Region of 7. error, is finelf 
drawn, and only inferior to that of Spenſer. The portrait of Rage is equally happy in the defi igving, 
and the expreſſion. Ih the Region of Pity, the image of a beautiful maid expiring on the corſe oli 
brave lover, who has been killed i in vindicating her honour, is affectingly pictureſque. That of a tod 
eredulous and injured beauty; i is equally ſtriking and beautiful, and pregnant with a neceſſary mon 
caution. \ 
Of his Art of Preaching, in imitation of Horace's Art of Poetry," the rules are wel 
adapted, and exemplified; and the verſification is ſmooth and elegant. His Songs, in point i 
e tenderneſs, delicacy, and fimplicity, are not inferior to any compoſition of that kind in the Englik 
language. 
Moſt of his ſmaller pieces may be read with pleaſufe. His juſt retort on Burnet, for calling 


Prior in 2 5 Hiſtory of his Own Times,” one e Prior, is probably ee by moſt reader d 
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40 FP REFACE. | CANTO I. * 
* Te the writer of the follow ing e 2 THE ARGUMENT. 1 
roduce any thing in poetry, worthy the public | .. 2 , | 
be. 8 it als . e ain. pleaſure to The propoſition. Addreſs to the Prince of Wales, 
: hp 4 Invocation to the genius of Britain. Huſbandry 
ken li the foundation of. his claim, to ſuck a difline- } to be encouraged, as it is the ſource of wealth 
and tion.in the happy execution of r and plenty. Advice to landlords, not to oppteſs 
fears it will be thought, that the projected build- the farmer. This  fixmicr's thee wud wertdios. 
[the ing is too great for the abilities of the architect; A g Bri - 

g re : . His inſtruments of huſbandry. His ſervants. 
als and tha he is not Furniſhed with a variety of ma- Peſcription of a country ſtatute, Epiſode of the 
1 terials ſufficient for the proper finiſhing and em- fai n zid. The farmayard deforibunts e 

i belliſhment of ſach a ſtructure. And when it is vleaſs 5 of > turat it Z diireſs e. 
the farther confefſed, that he hath entered on this de- TG = jeul As Ms [4 ot 
. y agriculture. An allegory, attempting 
lens ſign without the aſſiſtance of learning, and that to explain the theory of vegetation. a 
11 his time for the execution of it was either ſnatched oP | 8 5 
&o from the hours of buſineſs, or ftolen from thoſe of Or culture, and the various fruits of earth, 
ed reſt (the mind in either caſe not likely to be in the | Of ſocial commerce, of the nobler arts 
happieſt diſpoſition for poetry), his proſpects of | Which poliſh and adoro the life of man; 
pte · ſucceſs will grow {till more clouded, and the pre- Objects demanding the ſupreme regard 
* ſumption againſt him muſt gather additional | Of that exalted monarch, who ſuſtains FT 
grength. 5 The ſceptre of command o'er Britain's ſons; 
„ We Under theſe, and many other diſadvantages, | The muſe, diſdainiog idle themes, attempts 
e in which he feels and laments; conſcious of all his | To fing. O thou, Britannia's rifing hope! 5 
race, Wi 6eficiencies, and how unequal he is to the taik of | The favourite of her wiſhes ! Thou, O prince? 
executing this plan, even up to his own ideas; | On whom her fondeſt expectations wait, 
; what ſhall he plead in excuſe for his temerity in | Accept the verſe; and, to the humbleſt voice 
ns Bll perſiſting thus far to proſecute the attempt? All | That ſings of public virtue, lend an ear. 
fide, be can ſay is, that he hath taken ſome pains to Genius of Britain ! pure intelligence ! 
a- ſurniſh himſelf with materials for the work; that | Guardian, appointed by the One Supreme, 
he hath conſulted men as well as books, for the | With influential energy benign ; 
cht knowledge of his ſubjects, in which he hopes he | To guide the weal of this diſtinguiſh'd ile; 
nels bath not been guilty of many miſtakes; that it | O! wake the breaſt of her aſpiring ſon, 
ving, WY bath not been an haſty performance; nor is it at | Inform his numbers, aid his bold | © WY 
* be obtruded on the public, without the approba- Who, in a daring flight, preſumes to mark 
tion of ſeveral perſons, whoſe judgments, were | The glorious track her monarchs ſhould purſue, 
an it not probable they may have received a bias from | From cultivation, from the uſeful toils | 
mon the partiality of friendſhip, he could have no rea- Of the laborious hind, the ſtreams of wealth 
lon to doubt. But that he may know with cer- | And plenty flow. Deign then, illuſtrious youth | 
wel tanty whether this is not the caſe, to the public | To bring th' obſerving eye, the liberal hand, 
| he ſubmits it; willing to receive from thence his | And, with a ſpirit congenial to your birth, 
nt determination to proſecute or ſuppreſs the remain- | Regard his various labours through the year: 
nglilk i der of his plan &. If he here receives a check, he | So ſhall the labourer fmile, and you improve | 
will quietly acquieſce in the general opinion, and | The happy country you are born to rule. | 
„nut ſubmit to be included among thoſe who have] The year declining, now hath left the fields 
alling WW miſtaken their talent. But as the difficulties he | Diveſted of their honours : the ſtrong glebe 
en d had to ſtruggle with would, in caſe of ſucceſs, | Exhauſted, waits the culture of the plough, 


have increaſed his reputation, he hopes, if he 
bath failed, they will ſoften his diſgrace. 


He author”s original defign was to have curit- 
ten a poem, intituled, Public Virtue,” in three 
broke ; 1, Agriculture; 2d, Commerce; 3d, Arts. 


To renovate her powers. Tis now, intent 
On honeſt gain, the cautious huſbandman 
Surveys the country round, ſolicitous 
To fix his habitation on a ſoil 
Propitious to his hopes and to his cares. 

O ye, whom fortune in her filken robe 


The firſt book was all he ever executed. 


Enwraps benign; 5 plenty's bounteoughang | 
| * 


* 


” 
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Hath favour'd with &ftinion ! O look down, 

With ſmiles indulgent, on his new defigns:. 

Aſſiſt his uſeful works, facilitate 

His honeſt aims; nor in exaction's gripe Itoils 

Enthral th” endeayouting ſwain; Think not his 

Were meant alone to folter you in caſe 

And pamper'd indolence; nor grudge the meed, 

Which Heaven in mercy gives to cheer the hand, 

The labouring hand of uſeful induſtry. 

Be yours the joy to propagate content; 

With bounteous Heaven co-operate, and sd 

The poor man's toil, whence all your riches ſpring. 

As in a garden, the enlivening air 

Ts fill'd with odours, drawn from thoſe fair flowers 
Which by its influence riſe ; ſo in his breaſt 

Benevolent, who gives the ſwains to thrive, 

1 live the joys his virtues lent. 

But come, young farmer, though by fortune fix 4 


. on fields luxuriant, where the fruitful ſoil 
Gives labour hope; where ſheltering ſhades ariſe, 
Thick fences guard, and bubbling fountains flow ; 
Where arable and paſture duly mix; | 


Let, ere thy toils begin, attend the muſe, 
And catch the moral leſſons of her ſong. 


= Be frugal and be bleſt; frugality 


Will give thee competence ; thy gains are ſmall, 

Too ſmall to bear profuſion's waſteful hand. 

| Make temperance thy companion; ſo ſhall health 

Sit on thy brow, invigorating thy frame 

To every uſeful work. And if to theſe 

Thou happily ſhalt join one virtue more, 

The love of induſtry, the glowing joy 

Felt from each new improvement , then fair peace, 

With modeſt neatneſs in her decent garb, 

Shall walk around thy dwelling ; while the great, 

Tir'd with the vaſt fatigue of indolence, 

Fill'd with difeate by luxury and floth, 

Impatient curſe the dilatory day, 

And look with envy on thy happier ſtate. 
Prepar'd with thefe plain virtues, now the ſwain 

With courage enters on his rural works. 

Firſt he provides the needful implements. 

Of theſe, the honour'd plough claims chief regard, 

Hence bread to man, who heretofore on maſt 

Fed with his fellow brut iv woods and wilds, 

Himſelf uncultur'd as the foil he trod. 

The ſpiked harrow next, to break the clods, 

And ſpread the ſurface of the new-plough'd field : 

Nor is the roller's friendly aid unſought. 

Hoes he provides, with various arms prepar'd, 

J encounter all the nutherons hott of weeks: * 20 

Which riſe malignant. -menacing his hopes. 

The ſweeping ſcythe's keen Age he whets for 

raſs, 

And 8 the crooked ſickle for his corn. 

The fork to ſpread, the gathering rake to ſave, 

With providential care he treaſures up. 

His ſtrong capacious wain, the dull flow ox 

Drags on, deep loaden, grinding the rough ruts; 

While with his lighter team, the ſprightly horſe 

Moves to the muſic of his tinkling bells. 

Nor will his forefight lack the whirling flail, 

Whole battering ſtrokes force from the looſen'd 

ſheaves _ 

Their hidden ftores profuſe ; which now dema:d 

Ihe quick rotation of the winnowing fan, 

With'blafts fnccefiive, wafting far away 

The worthleſs chat, to clear the golden grain. 


And now compell'd to hire aſſiſtant ſtrength, 
Away he haſtens to ſome neighbouring town, 
Where willing ſervitude, for mutual wants 
Of hind and farmer, holds her * annual feaſt. 


Tis here the toiling hand of induſtry. E 
Employment ſeeks. The ſkilful ploughman, lol | 
And leader of the ruſtic band; who claims * 
His boy attendant, conſcious of his worth mw 
And dignity ſuperior ; boaſting ſkill : | 
To guide with ſteadineſs the {l:ding ſhare, arch 
To ſcatter with an equal hand the ſeed, * q 
And with a maſter ſcythe to head the train, 2 
When the ripe meadow aſk * the mower's hand, You 
Here too, the thraſher, brandiſhing his flail, And 
Beſpeaks a maſter, whoſe full barns demand Full 
A labouring arm, now ready to give up Of n 
Their treaſure, and exchange their hoarded gry Thy: 
For heaps of gold, the meed of honeſt toil. Had 
The ſun-burnt ſhepherd too, his ſlouching hat His 
Diſtinguiſh'd well with fleecy locks, expects Feels 
| Obſervance ; ſkill'd in wool, and leffon'd deep With 
In all diſeaſes of the bleating flock. Drin 
Mix'd with the ruftic throng, ſee ruddy maids, No ri 
Some taught with dext' rous hand t to win brou 
wheel, 
Or ſtroak the ſwelling udder; ſome expert Her | 
To raiſe from leaven'd wheat the kneaded Loaf, With 
To maſh the melted barley, and extract He it 
Its flavour'd ſtrength; or, with a houſewife's | Each 
To keep the decent habitation neat. Retuz 
But now let looſe to revelry and ſport, And! 
In clamorous mirth indelicate and rude, [wb Ah 
The boiſterous ſwains, and hoyden nymphs, | Poor 
Outrageous merriment.— Vet not alike Lon 
Is every ſwain, nor every ſylvan maid; For 
As Verulam the pleafing tale records. She ſt 
| When Patty, lovely Patty, grac'd the crowd, But h 
Pride of the neighbouring plains. Who hath u Check 
heard Induly 
Of Patty, the fair milk-maid ? Beautiful Lelt c 
| As an Arcadian nymph; upon her brow 1 * 
Sat virgin modeſty, while in her eyes Jud 
Young ſenſibility began to play Behele 
With innocence. Her waving locks fell down 401 ; 
On either tide her face in careleſs curls, 3 
Shading the tender bluſhes in her cheek. « 0 P 
Jer breath was ſweeter than the morning gal, . Dy. 
Stolen from the roſe or violet's dewy leaves. Aer 
Her ivory teeth appear'd in even rows, « Whi 
Through lips of living coral. When ſhe ſpoke, « We: 
Her textures wore intelligence ; her words « If ye 
Were ſoft, with ſuch a ſmile accompany'd, Ah! v 
As lighted i in her face reſiſtleſs charms, Of ſtru 
Her poliſh'd neck roſe rounding from her breal Hope, 
With pleaſing elegance: — That lovely breaſt Oppreſ 
Ah! fancy, dwell not there, leſt gay defire, But the 
Who, ſmiling, hovers o'er th' enc efanting place Her fe: 
rempt thy wild thoughts to dangerous ecitaly. Can 
Her ſhape was moulded by the hand of eaſe, « Be ſo 
Exact proportion harmoniz'd her frame; « To 
While grace, following her ſteps, with ſecret Bat ger 
Stole into all her motions. Thus ſhe walk'd Her ha 
In ſweet fimplicity ; a ſnow-white pail Caſting 
To hide 
* This is called in the country a Aatute, au But Th 
held annually at moft market-towns in Engi The lan 


where ſervants of all kinds ea in guet of pli 
and employment, 


| Each little grace, each dear bewitching look, 


Hung on her arm, the ſymbol of her ſkill 

In chat fair province of the rural ſtate, 

The dairy; ſource of more delicious bowls 

Than Bacchus from his choiceſt vintage boaſts. 

How great the power of beauty! The rude 

ſwains | | | 

Grew civil at her fight ; and gaping crowds, 

Wrapt in aſtoniſhment, with-tranſport gaze, 

Whiſpering her praiſes in each other's car. 

As when a gentle breeze, borne through the grove, 

With quick vibration ſhakes the trembling leaves, | 

And huſhing murmurs run from tree to tree ; 

80 ran a ſpreading whiſper through the crowd. 

Young Thyrſs hearing, turn'd aſide his head, 

And ſoon the pleaſing wonder caught his eye. 

Full in the prime of youth, the Joyful heir 

Of numerous acres, a large freehold farm, 

Thyrſis as yet from beauty felt no- pain, 

Had ſeen no virgin he could wiſh to make 

His wedded partner. Now his beating heart 

Feels new emotion; now his fixed eye, 

With fer vent rapture dwelling on her charms, 

Drinks in delicious draughts of new-born love. 

No reſt the night, no peace the following day 

i” to his ſtruggling heart: her beauteous 
orm, 

Her fair perfections playing on his mind, 

With pleaſing anguiſh torture him. In vain 

He ſtrives to tear her image from his breaſt ; _ 


Returns triumphant, breaking his reſolves, 
And binding all his ſoul a ſlave to love. 
Ah! little did he know, alas! the while 
Poor Patty's tender heart, in mutual pain, 
long for him had heav'd the ſecret ſigh. 


| —_ 
For him ſhe dreſt, for him the pleaſing arts 


She ſtudy'd, and for him ſhe wiſh'd to live. 

But her low fortunes, nurſing ſad deſpair, 

Check'd the young hope; nor durſt her modeſt eyes 

Indulge the ſmalleſt glances of her flame, 

Leſt curious malice, like a watchful ſpy, 

Should catch the ſecret, and with taunts reveal. 
Judge then the ſweet ſurpriſe, when ſhe at 

length | 

Beheld him, all irreſolute, approach ; | 

And gently taking her fair trembling hand, 

Breathe theſe ſoft words into her liſtening ear. 

O Patty! deareſt maid, whoſe beauteous form 

« Dwelis in my breaſt, and charms my ſoul to love, 

Accept my vows; accept a faithful heart, 

„ Which from this hour devotes itſelf to thee : 

„Wealth has no reliſh, life can give no joy, 

« If you forbid my hopes to call you mine.” 

Ah! who the ſudden tumult can deſcribe 

Of ſtruggling paſſions riſing in her breaſt ? 

Hope, fear, confuſion, modeſty, and love, 

Oppreſs her labouring ſoul ;—She ſtrove to ſpeak, 

But the faint accents dy'd upon her tongue: 

Her fears prevented utterance.— At length 

Can Thyrſis mock my poverty? Can he 

Be ſo unkind? Ono! yet I, alas, 

Too humble even to hope No more ſhe ſaid; 

Bat gently, as if half unwilling, ftole 

Her hand from his; and, with ſweet modeſty, 

Caſting a look of diffidence and fear, 

To hide her bluſhes, ſilently withdrew. 

But Thyrſis read, with rapture in her eyes, 

The Janguage of hex foul. Ie follow d, woo'd, 


P O E M 8. 


| Soon call her miſtreſs; ſoon their mi 


| The gloſly pigeons chaſe their ſportive loves, 


| Promiſe the future market 


| Whole nightly murders thin the bleating old; 


And won her for his wife. His m—_ 


y ſtreams | 
Coagulated, riſe in circling piles E Rf 
Of harden'd curd ; and all the dairies round, IF 
To her ſweet butter yield ſuperior praiſe. E 
But turn, my muſe, nor let th* alluring form 
Of beauty lead too far thy devious ſteps. 
See where the farmer, with a maſter's eye, 
Surveys his little kingdom, and exults - 
In ſov'reign independence. At a word, 
His feathery ſubjects in, obedience flock 
Around his feeding hand, who in return 
« Yield a delicious tribute to his board, Wet; 
And o'er his couch their downy plumage ſpread. 
The peacock here expands his eyeful — * 
A glittering pageant to the mid-day ſunn. 
In the ſtiff awkwardneſs of fooliſh pride, 
The ſwelling turkey apes his ſtately ſtep, - -- © 
And calls the briſtling feathers round his head. 
There the loud herald of the morning ſtruts ; 
Before his cackling dames, the paſſive flaves 
Of his promiſcuous pleaſure. O'er the pond, | © 
See the gray gander, with his female train, - 
Bending their lofty necks ; and gabbling ducks, ' 
joicing on the ſurface clap their wing; 
ilſt wheeling round, in airy wanton flights, 1 


* 


Re 
W 


Or in ſoft cooings tell their amorous tale. 
Here ſtacks of hay, there Ke of corn, 
rge ſupplies: 

While with an eye of triumph he ſurveys 8 
His piles of wood, and laughs at winter's frown. 
In ſilent rumination, ſee the kine, | 
Beneath the walnut's ſhade, patiently wait 
To pour into his pails their milky ſtores. - 
While pent from miſchief. far from ſight remov'd, 
The briſt ly herd, within their fatt'ning ſtyes, 
Remind him to prepare, in many a row, 
The gaily blooming pea, the fragrant bean, [feaft.. 
And broad-leav'd cabbage for the ploughman's 

Theſe his amuſements, his employments theſe ; 
Which {til arifing in ſucceſſive change, 4 
Give to each vary'd hour a new delight. 
Peace and contentment with their guardian wings 
Encloſc his nightly ſlumbers. Roſy health, 
When the gay lark's iweet matin wakes the morn, 
Treads in his dewy footſteps round the field 3; 
And cheerfulneſs attends his cloſing day. 
No racking jealouſy, nor ſullen hate, A 
Nor fear, nor cr. vy, diſcompoſe his breaſt. 
His only enemies the prowling fox, 


1 v 


The hardy badger; the rapacious kite, . 
With eye malignant on the little brood, T6 
Sailing around portentous; the rank ſtote 
Thirſting, ah, ſavage thirſt ! for harmleſs blood; 
The corn devouring partridge; timorous hare z 
Th' amphibious otter bold; the weaſel ſly, ” 
Filfering the yolk from its encloſing ſhell ; 
And moles, a dirty undermining race. 
"Theſe all his foes, and theſe, alas, compar'd 
With man to man, an inoffenſive train. 
Gainſt theſe, aſſiſted by th* entangling net, 
Ih' exploſive thunder of the levelFd tube, 
Or toils unweary'd of his ſocial friend 
The faithful dog, he wages rural war, 
And health and pleaſure in the ſportive field 
Obtaining, ke forgives their venial crimes, 

F uy 


O happy he! happieſt of mortal men 
Who far remov'd from ſlavery as from pride, 
Fears no man's frown, nor cringing waits to 
catch 3 

The gracious nothing of a great man's nod: 
Where the lac'd beggar buſtles for a bribe, 

The purchaſe of his honour; where deceit, 

And fraud, and circumvention, dreſt in ſmiles, 
Hold ſhameful commerce; and beneath the maſk 
Of friendſhip and fincerity, betray. Iz 

Him, nor the ſtately manſion's gilded pride, 
Rich with whate'er the imitative arts, 
Painting or ſculpture, yield to charm the eye; 
Nor ſhining heaps of maſſy plate enwrought 

With curious, coſtly workmanſhip, allure. 
Tempted nor with the pride nor pomp of power, 
Nor pageauts of ambition, nor the mines 
Of * av'rice, nor the poiſon'd ſweets 
Of pamper'd luxury, he plants his foot 
With firmneſs on his old paternal fields, 
And ſtands unſhaken. There ſweet proſpects riſe 
Of meadows ſmiling in their flow'ry pride, 
Green hills and dales, and cottages embower'd, 
The ſcenes of innocence and delight. 
There the wild melody of warbling birds, 
And cool refreſhing groves, and murmuring 

_. ſprings, FE | 

Invite to ſacred thought, and lift the mind 

From low purſuits, to meditate the God 
- Turn then at length, O turn, ye ſons of wealth, 
And ye who ſeek through life's bewildering 


F 


- MAZE, | 
To tread the paths of happineſs, O turn ! 
And trace her footſteps in the rural walk ; 
In thoſe fair ſcenes of wonder and delight, F 
Where, to the human eye, Omnipotence 
Unfolds the map of nature, and diſplays 
The matchleſs beauty of created things. 
Turn to the arts, the nſcful pleaſing arts 
Of cultivation ; and thoſe fields improve 
Yourerring fathers have too long deſpis'd. 
Leave not to ignorance, and low-bred hinds, 
That nobleſt ſcience, which in ancient time 
The mind of ſages and of kings employ'd, 
Solicitous to learn the ways of God, L 
And read his work in agriculture's ſchool. 
Then 1 the muſe, now entering, hand in 
han. 5 Wn EF hs > 
With ſweet philoſophy, the ſceret bowers 
Of deep —— nature; there t' explore 
The cauſes of fecundity, and how * L 
The various clements, earth, water, air, 
And firt united ; the enlivening ray * 
Diurnal; the prolific dews of night; 
With all the rolling ſeaſons of the year; 
In vegetation's work their power combine. 
' Whither, O whither doſt thou lead my ſteps, | 
Divine philoſophy? What ſcenes are theſe, 
Which ſtrike my wondering ſenſes? Lo! en- 
SS thron'd 13 «334 Ek ode 220 
Upon a ſolid rock great nature ſits; 
Her eyes to heaven directed, as from thence 
Receiving inſpiration. Round her head 
A mingled wreath of fruits and flowers entwines. 
Her robe, with every motion changing hue, * 
Flows down in plenteous foldings, and conceals 
Her ſecret footſteps from the eyes of men. 


Which, waving to the meaſur'd ſounds, 


| which they ſay make the harmony of 
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Enchant my raviſh'd ear ? 'tis ancient * Pan, 
| Who on his ſeven-ſold pipe, to the rapt ſou} 
Conveys the fancy'd muſic of the ſpheres, 
See by his ſtrains the elements inſpir'd, 
-__ in myſterious work; their motions led 
y active fire, in windings intricate, - 
But not perplex'd, nor vague. And who are they! 
What pair obeying in alternate rounds 
The tuneful melody? majeſtic one, 
And grave, lifting her awful forehead, move; 
In ſhadowy filence, borne on raven wings, 
at time, 
A veil obſcures her face; a ſable ſtole, 
Bedeck'd with ſparkling gems, conceals her form; 
As wreaths of bending poppy crown her brow, 
The other, rais'd on ſwan- like ſpreading plumez, 
Glides gaily on; a milk-white robe inveſts 
His frame tranſparent ; in his azure eyes 
Dwells brightneſs; while around his radiant head, 
_A ſhiniug glory paints his flying robe, 
With all the'colours of the wat'ry bow. 
Proceeding now, in more majeſtic ſteps, 
The varying ſeaſons join the myſtic train, 
In all the blooming hues of florid youth, 
Gay ſpring advances ſmiling : on her head 
A flow*ry chaplet, mix'd with verdant buds, 
Sheds aromatic fragrance through the air ; 
While little zephyrs, breathing wanton gales, 
Before her flutter, turning back to gaze, 
With looks enamovr'd, on her lovely face. 
Summer ſucceeds, crown'd with the bearde 
ears 2 
Of ripening harveſt; in her hand ſhe bears 
A ſhining ſickle; on her glowing cheek 
The fervent heat paints deep a roſy bluſh : 
Her thin light garment, waving with the wind, 


| Flows looſely from her boſom, and reveals 


To the pleas'd eye the beauties of her form, 
Then follows Autumn, bearing in her lap 

The bluſhing fruits, which Summer's ſultry breath 
Had mellow'd to her hand. A cluſtering wreath ' 
Of purple grapes, half bid with ſpreading leaves 
Adorns her brow. Her dew-beſprinkled locks 
Begin to fall, her bending ſhoulders fink, ' 

And active vigour leaves her ſober ſteps. 
Winter creeps on, ſhrivell'd with cillivg cold; 
Bald his white crown, upon his ſilver beard 
Shines the hoar-froſt, and ificles depend. 
Rigid and ſtern his melancholy face; 

Shivering he walks, his joints benumb'd u 


And wraps in northern furs his wither'd trunk, 
And now, great nature pointing to the train 
Her heaven-dire&ed hand, they all combine, 
In meaſur'd figures, and myſterious rounds, 
To weave the mazy dance; while to the ſound 
Of Pan's immortal pipe, the goddeſs join d 


* Mythologifls have thought the univerſal nature if 
things to be ſignified by this god; and that his pipe, cu. 
foſed of ſeven reeds, was the ſymbol 2. the ſeven plantt, 

the ſpheres. 

+ According to Dr. Boerbave, and the other modem 
philoſophers, all the motion in nature ariſes from fit; 
and taking that atvay, all things would become faul 
and nmoveable: fluids would become ſolid; a mit 


Liſt! lift ! what armony, what heavenly ſounds 


would harden into à flatue ; and the very air would en 
bers into a firm and rigid maſi. 7 


head, 


er voice harmonions; apd the liſtening muſe, 
dmiring, caught the wonders of her“ theme. 

« To God, ſupreme Creator ! great and good ! 
« All-wiſe, Almighty Parent of the world! 
In choral ſymphonies of praiſe and love, 

« Let all the powers of nature raiſe the ſong! 
The wat'ry ſigns forſaking, ſee, the ſun, 
Great father of the vegetable tribes, ' 

Darts from the Ram his all-enlivening ray. 
When now the genial warmth earth's yielding 
« breaſt 5 8 

Unfolds. Her latent falts, ſulphureous oils, 
And air, and water mix' d; attract, repel, 

And raiſe prolific ferment. Lo! at length 
The vital principle begins to wake: 

Th' emulgent fibres, ſtretching round the root, 
Seek their terreſtrial nurture ; which convey'd 
In limpid currents through th' aſcending tubes, 
And ſtrain'd and filter'd in their ſecret cells; 
To its own nature every different plant 
Afinulating, changes. Awful Heaven! 

How wond'rous is thy work, to thee! to thee! 


Myſterious power belongs! ſummer's fierce heat | 


Increaſing, rarifies the ductile juice. 

See, from the root, and from the bark imbib'd, 

Th' elaſtic air impells the riſing ſap. 

Swift through the ſtem, through every branch- 
© ing arm, | ' 

And ſmaller ſhoot, the vivid moiſture flows, - 

Protruding from their buds the opening leaves: 

Whence, as ordain'd th' expiring air flows out 

In copious exhalations; and from whence 

Its nobleſt principles the plant inhales. 

See! ſee! the ſhooting verdure ſpreads around 

Ye ſons of men, with rapture view the ſcene ! 

On hill and dale, on meadow, field, and grove, 

err — ſoft mingling ſhades from light to 
© dark, 

The wandering eye delighted roves untir'd. 

The hawthorn's whitening buſh, Pomona's 
© blooms, 

And Flora's pencil o'er th' enamell'd green, 

The varying ſcenes enrich. Hence every gale 

* Breathes odours, every zephyr from his wings 
Wafting new fragrance ; borne from trees, from 
© ſhrubs, ; 

Borne from the yellow cowſlip, violet blue, 

From deep carnations, from the bluſhing roſe, 

From every flower and aromatic herb 

In grateful mixtures. Hence ambroſial fruits 

Yield their delicious flavours. The ſweet grape, 

The we 1 5 oh cooling juice, the luſcious 
« plumb, | | 

The healthful apple, the diſſolving peach, 

And thy rich nectar many flavour'd pine. 

Theſe are the gracious gifts, O favour'd man! 

Theſe, theſe, to thee the gracious gifts of 
« Heav'n, | 

A world of beauty, wonder, and delight. 

« To God, ſupreme Creator! great and ue ! 

* All-wiſe, Almighty Parent of the world! 

* In choral ſymphonies of praiſe and love, 


Let all the powers of nature cloſe the ſtrain.” 


? The philoſophy of this bymn is built on that ex- 
perimental foundation, laid by the learned and ingenious 
Zr. Hales, in bis Þ egetable Statice. | 
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| So the ſtrong field ſhall to the reaper's hand 


CANTO 0. 
THE ARGUMENT. 


Of different ſoils, and their culture. 


Mr. T 
principles and practice. Of the princip 


lands. Of hedging and ditching. Of p 
timber trees. Of draining wet, and 


Epicurus. 


O muſe, in notes familiar, teach the ſwain 
The hidden properties of every glebe, _ 
And what the different culture each requires, 
The naturaliſt, to ſand, or loam, or clay, 
Reduces all the varying ſoils, which clothe 
The boſom of this —— with beauty. Sand, 
Hot, open, looſe, admits the — 1 

With freedom, and with ineſs imbibes 
The falling moiſture: hence the embryo ſeeds, 
Lodg'd in its fiery womb, puſh into life 
With early haſte, and hurry'd to their prime, 
(Their vital juices ſpent) too ſoon decay. 
Correct this error of the ardent ſoil, 

With cool manure: let ſtiff coheſive clay 
Give the looſe glebe conſiſtence and firm 

So ſhall thy labouring ſteers, when har veſt cal 
Bending their patient ſhoulders to the yoke, 


Drag home in copious loads the yellow grain. 


Has fortune fix'd thy lot to toil in clay? 
Deſpair not, nor repine: the ſtubborn ſoil 
Shall yield to cultivation, and reward | 
The hand of diligence. Here give the plough 
No 1 Break, pound the c 


un | 
Relieve the ſeril coldneſs of the ground, 
Chill'd with obſtructed water. Add to theſe 
The ſharpeſt ſand, to open and unhind 7 
The cloſe-cohering maſs ;. ſo ſhall new pores 
Admit the ſolar beam's enlivening heat, 

The nitrous particles of air receive, 

And yield a paſſage to the ſoaking rain, 

Hence fermentation, hence prolific power, 
And hence the fibrous roots in queſt of food, 
Find unobſtructed entrance, room to ſpread, 
And richer juices feed the ſwelling ſhoots: ,- 


Produce a plenteous crop of waving wheat. 


Hath plac'd upon a loamy ſoil. VIEWS 
All products of the teeming earth ariſe _ 

In plenteous crops, nor ſcarce the needful aid 
Of culture deigns to aſk, Him, nor the fears 
Of ſcorching heat, nor a: of rain 


Of ſeaſons, and ſupport a healthy ſeed, | 
In vigour through the perils of the year. 
But new improvemets curious wW 


learn, 
Hear then the lore of fair Berkeria's * ſon, 


— — 


J 


les and 
practice of the Middleſex gardeners. Of vari 
ous manures, and other, methods of if Canine 


dry lands. Of gardening and the gardens of 
DescenvDinG now from theſe ſuperior themes, 8 | 


and with warm 


But bleſt with eaſe, in plenty ſhall he lire, 
Whom Heav'n's kind hand, * to his wiſky _ 
e 


Alarm. His kindly fields ſuſtain all change 


* Thelate Mr. Tull, of Shalborne in Berlfvire, in 
bis Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry ; or, an Efſay on the Prin» 
| 6iples of Fegetation and 75 | 
| be nk 1 


* 


* 


* 


© 

Whoſe precepts drawn from ſage experience, 
claim hers os 

d. The paſture, and the food of plants, 

let the young Agricoliſt be taught: 

Then how to ſow, and raiſe the embryo ſeeds 

Of every different ſpecies, Nitre, fire, fs 

Air, water, earth, their various powers combine 


Re 
Fir 


In vegetation ; but the genuine food 


Of every plant is earth: hence their increaſe, 


Their ſtrength and ſubſtance. Nitre firſt prepares 


And ſeparates the concreted parts; which then, 
The wat*ry vehicle aſſumes, and through : 
Th' aſcending tubes, impell'd by ſubtle air, 
Which gives it motion, and that motion heat, 
The fine terreſtrial aliment conveys. 


Is earth the food of plants? their pafture then 


By ceaſeleſs tillage, or the uſe of dung, te: 
Muſt or ferment, or pulverize, to fit | 
For due reception of the fibrous roots : 
But from the ſtreams of ordure, from the ſtench 
Of putrefaction, from ſtercoreous fumes 
Of rottenneſs and filth, can ſweetneſs ſpring ? 
Or grateful, or ſalubrious food to man:! 
As well might virgin innocence preſerve 
Her purity from taint, amid the ſtews. 
Defile not then the freſhneſs of thy field 
With dungs polluting touch ; but let wie Int Be 
'The hoe, the harrow, and the roller len : 
Their better powers, to fructify the ſoil; 
Turn it to catch the ſun's prolific ray, 
Th' enlivening breath of air, the genial dews, . 
And every influence of indulgent Heaven. 
Theſe ſhall enrich and fertilize the glebe, 
And toil's unceafing hand full well ſupply 
The dunghill's ſordid and extrancous aid. 

Thus taught the Shalborne ſwain; who firſt 

with ſkill p | 

Led through the fields the many-coulter'd plough; 
Who firſt his feed committed to the ground. 
Shed from the drill by flow revolving wheels, 
In juſt proportion and in even rows; 
Leaving 'twixt each a ſpacious interval, 
To introduce with eaſe, while ye: the grain 
Expanding crown'd the intermediate ridge, 
His * new machine, form'd to exterminate 
The weedy race (intruders who devour, 
But nothing pay), to pulverize the ſoil, 
Enlarge and change the paſture of the roots, 
And to its laſt perfeQion raiſe the crop. 
He taught, alas! but practis'd ill the lore 
Of his own precepts. Fell diſeaſe, or ſloth 
Relax'd the hand of induſtry : his farm, 
His own philoſophy diſgracing, brought 
Diſeredit on the doctrines he enforc'd. - 

Then baniſh from thy fields the loiterer ſloth; 
Nor liſten to the voice of thonghtleſs eaſe. 
Him ſordidneſs and penury ſurround, 
Beneath whoſe lazy hand the farm runs wild; 
Whoſe heart nor feels the joy improvement gives, 
Nor leaden eye the beauties that arife 
From labour ſces. Accumulated filth 
Annoys his crowded ſteps; even at his door 
A yellow mucus from the dunghill ſtands 
In ſqualid pools; his buildings unrepair'd, 


* The boe-plough. 


| Diſorder governs, and licentious weeds 


| Experience to experience oft oppos'd, 


— 
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To ruin ruſh precipitate ; his fields zut if 
lor d 
or v 


Spring up uncheck'd : the nettle and the dock, 


Wormwood and thiſtles, in their ſeaſons rife, 


And deadly nightſhade ſpreads his poiſon round | ip 
Ah! wretched he! if chance his wandering chan 
By hunger prompted, pluck th' alluring fruit! Ppeſe 


Benumbing ſtupor creeps upon his brain; 
Wild grinning laughter ſoon to this ſucceeds; 
Strange madneſs then, and death in hideous form 
Myſterious Providence! ah, why conceal'd 


rich 


Nr ſow 


In ſuch a tempting form, ſhould poiſons lurk; 5 
Ah, why ſo ncar the path of innocents, 6 Yet 
Should ſpring their bane But thou alone art wiki by pt 


Thus hath the faithful muſe his lore purſu d, 
Who, truſting to the culture of his plough, 
Refus'd the dunghill's aid. Yet liſten not 
To doubtful precepts, with implicit faith; 


or va 
Diſdait 
he fu 
Their! 


Leaves t-uth uncertain. See hat various cropy 5 " 
In quick ſucceſſion, crown the garden'd fields N 
On Ihames' prolific bank. On culture's hand 1 


Alone, do theſe Horticuliſts rely? 

Or do they owe to London's rich manure 
Thoſe products which its crowded markets fill? 
Both lend their aid: and both with art improy' 
Have ſpread the glory of their garden's wide, 
A theme of wonder to the diſtant ſwain. fe 
Hence the piazza'd * ſquare, where erſt, emboy 
In folemn ſloth, good Martin's lazy monks 
Dron'd out their uſeleſs lives in pamper'd eaſe; 
Now boaſts, from induſtry's rough hand 1upply! 
Each various eſculent the teeming earth 


et ri 
hy fu 
rom e 
or en 
Thy in! 
t pro} 
hich, 
ruſtra 
Thus, i 
r cho] 


In every. changing ſeaſon can produce. The ho 
oin then with culture the prolific ſtrength boon ſh 

Of ſuch manure as beſt inclines to aid \ beau 
Thy failing glebe. Let oily marl impart The. lin 
Its un&uous moiſture, or the crumbling + tan lere, b 
Its glowing heat. Nor from the gazing herds heir 1: 
Nor briſtly ſwine obſcene, diſdain to heap ith m 

| Their cooling ordure. Nor the warmer dung ere ſt1 


ith ft 
Vhen a 


Of fiery pigeons, of the ſtabled horſe, 
Or folded flock, negle&t. From ſprinkled foot, 


From aſhes ſtrew'd arcund, let the damp ſoil But f. 
Their nit'rous ſalts imbibe. Scour the deep di Vo cult; 
From its black ſediment; and from the ſtreet From 
Its trampled mixtures rake. Green ſtanding poi heir v. 
Large lakes, or meadows rank, in rotted heaps he vul 
Of + unripe weeds, afford a cool manure. o plan 
From occan's verge, if not too far remov'd, n fancy 
Its ſhelly ſands convey a warm compoſt, ejoicin 
From land and wave. commixt, with rich hr he w 
fraught : 1 diſtan 

This the four glebe ſhall ſweeten, and for years luſt fri 
Through chilly clay, its vigorous heat ſhall glow] Gielte: 
e . ear'd b 
* Covent-Garden, which is now a mark em ca 
greens, roots, c. was formerly a garden belong hen fro 
to the monke of St. Martin's convent. is ſeed 
+ The bark of oak, after it hath been uſed by fn natut 
tanner. It is frequently made uſe of for ati dulgen 
| particularly for raiſing pine-apples ; and is called v<rmi 
the gardeners, Tan. embry 
+ 1f weeds are ſuffered to fand till they ar: 1 nd Wal 
before they are made this uſe of, their ſeeds will hen th 
the ground, and it will be difficult to get them « od aſk | 
again, A Sp iS e he light 


id leave 


ft 6 ©. IP 0 E M S. 5 


gut i oily marl, nor crumbling tan, 

- hes of Ame nor the trampled ſtreet, 

ar weed, nor ocean's ſand, can lend its aid; 

Then, farmer, raiſe immediate from their ſeeds, / 

The juicy ſtalks of largely-ſpreading pulſe, 

p-ans, buck-wheat, ſpurry, or the climbing vetch; 

Theſe early reapt, and bury'd in the ſoil, 

nich the parent womb from whenge they 
ſprung. : ; \ 

r ſow the bulbous turnip; this ſhall yield 

bweet paſture to the flocks, or lowing herds, 

and well prepare thy land for future crops. 

Yet not alone to raiſe, but to ſecure 


\ 


rt Thy products from invaſion, and divide 

= or various uſe th* appropriated fields. 

» Diſdain not thus to learn. For this, the ſloe, 
he furze, the holly, to thy hand preſent 

Their branches, and their different merits boaſt. 
pat from the nurs'ry then with care ſelect 

1 K Duick hawthorn ſetts, well rooted, imooth, and 

; ſtrait: N | 

_ Then low as finks thy ditch on either fide, + 
et riſe in height the ſloping bank : there plant 

5 fill? by future fence, at intervals a foot 

ares rom each to each, in beds of richeſt mold. 

ile or ends the labour here; but to defend 


Iny infant ſhoots from depredation deep, 

t proper diſtance drive ſtiff oaken ſtakes; 

hich, interwove with bougbs and flexile twigs, 
ruſtrate the nibbling flock, or brouzing herd. 
Thus, if from weeds, that rob them of their food, 
r choke, by covering from the vital air, 

The hoe's neat culture keep thy thickening ſhoots, 
oon ſhall they rife, and to thy field afford », 

\ beauteovs, ſtrong, impenetrable tence. 

The. linnet, goldfinch, nightingale, and thruſh, 
lere, by ſecurity 1-:vited, build Fe 

Their little neits, and all thy lahours cheer 

ith melody : the hand of lovely May 

ere ſtrews her ſweeteſt bloſſoms; and if mixt 
ith ftocks of knotted crabs, ingrafted fruits, 
Vhen autumn crowns the year, ſhall ſmile around. 
But from low ſhrubs, if thy ambition rite 

0 cultivate the larger tree, attend. 

From ſeeds, or ſuckers, layers, or ſetts, ariſe 
heir various tribes ; for now exploded ſtands 

he vulgar fable of ſpontaneous birth, 

o plant or animal. He then, who, pleas'd, 

n fancy's eye beholds his future race 

ejoicing in the ſhades their grandſire gave; 

Ir he whoſe patriot views extend to raile, 

diſtant ages, Britain's naval power; 

uſt firſt prepare, inclining to the ſouth, 

| ſhelter'd nurſery; well from weeds, from ſhrubs, 
lear d by the previous culture of the plough, 

rom cattle fenc'd, and every peeling tooth. 

hen from the ſummit of the faireſt tree 

is ſeed ſelected ripe, and ſow'd in rills 

n nature's fruitful lap: the harrow's care 
dulgent covers from keen froſts that pierce, 

r vermin who devour. - The wint'ry months 
embryo cloſe the future foreſt lies, 

nd waits for germination : but in ſpring, t 
ben their green heads firſt riſe above the earth, 
od aſk thy foſtering hand; then to their roots 

he light ſoil gently move, and ſtrew- around 

d leaves, or litter'd ſtraw, to ſcreen from heat 


* 


And cloſe-grain'd box, employ the turner's wheel, 


And guardian of her iſle ! whoſe ſons robuſt, 


Their beams and pillars to the builder give, 


The druid erſt his folemn rites pertorm'd, 


Her naked foreſts longing for your ſhage. 


14.7 | bs. 
The tender infants. Leave not to vile weeds 
This friendly office; whoſe falſe kindneſs chokes, 
Or ſtarves the nurſlings they pretend to ſhade. 
When now four ſummers have beheld their 
youth | "EF. 


Attended in the nurſery, then tranſplant, 


The fotl, prepar'd, to where thy future grove 
Prei y 8 


Is deſtin'd to uprear its leafy head. 
Avoid the error of impatience, He 
Who, eager to enjoy the cooling ſhade 
His hands hall raiſe, removes at vaſt expence 
Tall trees; with envy and regret ſhall ſee | 
His neighbour's infant plants oon, ſoon outftrip - 
The tardy loiterers of his dwindling copfe. 
But if thy emulætion's generous pride 
Would boaſt the largeſt timber ſtrait and ſtrong 2 
Thick let the ſeedling in their native beds . 
Stand unremov*d ; ſo ſhall each lateral branch, 
Obſtructed, ſend its nouriſhment to raiſe 2 
The towering ſtem: and they whoſe vigorous 
health 4 
Exalts above the reſt their lofty heads, 
Aſpiring ſtill, ſhall ſpread their powertul arms, 
While the weak puny race, obſcur'd below, 
Sickening, die off, and leave their victors room. 
Nor ſraall- the praife the ſkilful planter claims 
From his befriended country. Various arts 
Borrew from him materials. The ſoft beech, 


And with a thouſand implements ſupply - 
Mechanic ſkill. Their beauteous veins the yew 
And phyllerea lend, to ſurface o'er 

The cabinet. Smooth linden beſt obeys - 
The carver's chiſſel; beſt his curious work 
Diſplays in all its niceſt touches. Birch | 
Ah, why ſhould birch ſupply the chair? ſince oft 
Its cruel twigs compel the ſmarting youth 
To dread the hateful ſeat. Tongh-bending af 
Gives to the humble ſwain his ulefut plough, 
And for the peer his prouder chariot build:. 
To weave our baſkets the ſoft ofier lends 
His pliant twigs: Staves that nor ſhrink nor ſwell, 
The cooper's cloſe-wrought caſk to cheſnut @wes. ' 
The ſweetAeav'd walnut's undulated grain, 
Polifh'd with care, adds to the workman's art 
Its varying beauties., The tall towering elm, 
Scoop'd into hollow tubes, in ſecret ſtreams 
Conveys for many a mile the limpid wave; 
Or from its height when humbled to the ground, 
Conveys the pride of mortal man to duſt. 
And laſt the oak, king of Britannia's woods, 


The beſt ſupporters of incumbent weight, 


Of ſtrength immenſe : or in the bounding deep 
The looſe foundations lay of floating walls, 4 
Impregnably ſecure. But ſunk, but fallen 
From all your ancient grandeur, O ye groves; _ 
Beneath whoſe lofty venerable boughs 7 (+ 
And taught to diſtant realms his ſacred lore, 
Where are your beauties fled ? where but to ſerve 
Your thankleſs country, who unbluſhing ſees 


The taſk, the glorious taſk, for thee remains, 
O prince belov'd! for thee more nobly born 
Than for thyſelf alone, the patriot work 


0 


— 


— 
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Yet unattempted waits. O let not paſs 


The fair occaſion to remoteſt time 

Thy name with praiſe, with honour to tranſmit ! 
So ſhall thy country's rifing fleets, to thee 

Owe future triumphs; ſo her naval ſtrength, 
Supported from within, ſhall fix thy claim 

To ocean's ſovereignty; and to thy ports, 

In every climate of the peopled earth, 

Bear commerce; fearleſs, unreſiſted, ſafe. 

Let then the great ambition fire thy breaſt, 

For this, thy native land ; replace the loſt 
Inhabitants of her deſerted plains. 

Let Thame once more on Windſor's lofty hills 
Survey young foreſts planted by thy hand. 

Let fair Sabrina's flood again behold 

The * Spaniard's terror riſe renew*d. And Trent, 
From Sherwood's ample plains, with pride convey 
The bulwarks of her country to the main. | 

O native Sherwood ! happy were thy bard, 

Might theſe his rural notes, to future time 
Boaſt. of tall groves, that, nodding o'er thy plain, 
Roſe to their tune ful melody. But, ah: 
Beneath the ſeeble efforts of a muſe 

Untutor'd by the lore of Greece or Rome; 


A ſtranger to the fair Caſtalian ſprings, 


Whence happier poets inſpiration draw, 
And the ſweet magic of perſuaſive ſong, 
The weak preſumption, the fond hope expires. 


Tet ſure ſome ſacred impulſe ſtirs my breaſt: 


I feel, I feel, an heavenly gueſt withid ! 

And all-obedient to the ruling God, 

The pleafing taſk which he inſpires, purſue. 
And hence, diſdaining low and trivial things; 

Why ſhould I tell of him whoſe obvious art, 

To drain the low damp meadow, ſloping ſinks 

A hollow trench, which arch'd at half its depth, 

Cover'd with filtering bruſh- wood, furze or broom, 

And ſurfac'd o'er with earth; in ſecret ſtreams 

Praws its collected moiſture from the glebe? 

Or wky of him, who o'er his ſandy fields, 


Too dry to bear the ſun's merid:an beam, 


Calls from the neighbouring hills obſequious 
ſprings, | 
Which led in winding currents through the mead, 

Cool the hot foil, refreſh the thirſty plain, 
While wither'd plants reviving ſmile around ? 
But ſing, O muſe! the ſwain, the happy ſwain, 
Whom taſte and nature leading o'er his fields, 
Conduct to every rural beauty. See! 


Before his footſteps winds the waving walk, 


Here gently riſing, there deſcending flow 
Througi the tall grove, or near the water's brink. 
Where flowers beſprinkled paint the ſhelving bank, 
And weeping willows bend, to kiſs the ſtream; 
Now wandering o'er the lawn he roves, and now 
Beneath the hawthorn's ſecret ſhade reclines: 
Where purple violets hang their baſhful heads, 
Where yellow cowſlips, and the bluſhing pink, 
Their mingled ſweets, and lovely hues combine, 
a ſhelter'd from the north, his ripening 
its Fr 


* The officers on beard the Spaniſb fleet, in 1588, 
ealled the Invincible Armada, had it in their or- 
ders, if they could not ſubdue the ifland, at leaſt 
to defirey the foreft of Dean, which is in the neigh- 
bouryood of the river Severn. h | 


| Lo! boſom'd in the ſolemn ſhady grove, 


OF DODSLEY, 

Diſplay their ſweet temptations from the wall, 

Or from the gay eſpalier : while below, 

His various eſculents, from glowing beds, 

Give the fair promiſe of delicious feaſts. 
There from his forming hand new ſcenes ariſe, 

The fair creation of his fancy's eye. 


Whoſe reverend branches wave on yonder hill, 
He views the moſs-grown temple's ruin'd tower, 
Cover'd with creeping ivy's cluſter'd leaves; 
The manſion ſeeming of ſome rural god, 
Whom nature's choriſters, in untaught hymns 
Of wild yet ſweeteſt harmony, adore. 

From the bold brow of that aſpiring ſteep, 


1 Where hang the nibbling flocks, and view below 


Their downward ſhadows in the graſſy wave, 

What pleaſing landſcapes ſpread before his eye! 

Of ſcatter'd villages, and winding ſtreams, _ 

And meadows green, and woods, and diſtant ſpies 

Seeming, above the blue horizon's bound, 

To prop the canopy of Heav'n. Now loſt 

Amidſt a glooming wilderneſs of ſhrubs, 

The golden orange, arbute ever green, 

The early-blooming almond, feathery pine, 

Fair * opulus, to ſpring, to autumn dear, 

And the ſweet ſhades of varying verdure, caught 

From ſoft Acacia's gently-waving branch, 

Heedleſs he wanders : while the grateful ſcents 

Of ſweet-briar, roſes, honeyſuckles wild, 

Regale the ſmell; and to th' enchanted eye 

Mezereon's purple, lauruſtinus* white, 

And pale laburnum's pendent flowers diſplay * 

Their different beauties. O'er the ſmovth-ſhory 

gras | | 

His Rh rs g footſteps leiſurely proceed, 

In meditation deep: — When, hark! the ſound 

Of diſtant water ſteals upon his ear; 

And ſudden opens to his pauſing eye 

The rapid rough caſcade, from the rude rock 

Down daſhing in a ſtream of lucid foam : | 

Lhen glides away, meandring o'er the lawn, 

A liquid ſurface ; ſhining ſeen afar, 

At intervals, beneath the ſhadowy trees; 

Till loſt and bury'd in the diſtant grove. 

Wrapt into ſacred muſing, he reclines 

Beneath the covert of embowering ſhades ; 

And, painting to his mind the buſtling ſcenes 

Of pride and bald ambition, pities kings. 
Genius of gardens ! nature's faireſt child! 

Thou who, inſpir'd by the directing mind 

Of He ven, did'ſt plan the ſcenes of Paradiſe: 

Thou at whoſe bidding roſe th' Heſperian bowen 

Of ancient fame, the Pie Aonian mount, 

Caſtalian ſprings, and all th' enchanting groves 

Of Tempe's vale : O where haſt thou been hid? 

For ages where have ſtray'd thy ſteps unknown! « 


Welcome at length, thrice welcome to the ſhore Enfeeb 
Of Britain's beauteous iſle; where verdant plain, . Clear 
Where hills and dales, and woods and waters Jull, Eſtabli 


To aid thy pencil, fa vaur thy deſigns, 
And give thy varying landſcapes every charm. 
Drive then + Batavia's monſters from our ſhade; 


* The gelder roſe. 1 
I The taſte for trait lines, regular platforms 
and clipt trees, was imported from Holland at i 


| Revolution. 


zor let unhallow'd ſhears profane the form, 
* Heaven's own hand, with ſymmetry divine, 
Hath given to all the vegetable tribes. 
Baniſh the regular deformity _ ; 
Of plans by lie and compaſs, rules abhorr'd 
in nature's free plantations ; and reſtore 
Its pleaſing wildneſs to the garden walk; 
The calm ſerene receſs of thoughtful man, 
in meditation's ſilent ſacred. hour. 

And lo! the progreſs of thy Reps appears 
n fair improvements ſcatter'd round the land, 
arlieſt in Chiſwick's beauteous model ſeen : 
here thy firſt favourite, in the happy ſhade 
To nature introduc'd, the goddeſs woo'd, 
and in ſweet rapture there enjoy'd her charms. 
n Richmond's venerable woods and wilds, 
he calm retreat, where weary'd majeſty, 
Unbending from his cares for Britain's peace, 
Steals a few moments to indulge his own. 
Dn Oatland's brow, where grandeur fits en- 

thron'd, a 
miling on beauty. In the lovely vale 
Of Eſher, where the Mole glides lingering, loth 
To leave ſuch ſcenes of ſweet ſimplicity. 
In * Woburn's ornamented fields, where gay 
atiety, where mingled lights and ſhades, 
ere lawns and groves, and opening proſpects 
break, 


reak, : 
ith ſweet qe js upon the wandering eye. 
On Hagley's hills, irregular and wild, 

here through romantic ſcenes of hanging woods, 
And vallies green, and rocks, and hollow dales, 


y Vhile echo talks, and nymphs and dryads play, 
ſhots 'hou roviſt enamour'd ; leading by the hand 
Its maſter, who, inſpir d with all thy art, 
Adds beauties to what nature plann'd ſo fair. 
nd Hail ſweet retirement ! Wiſdom's peaceful ſeat! 
Vhere lifted from the crowd, and calmly plac'd 
Beyond the deafening roar of human ſtrife, 
k h' + Athenian ſage his happy followers taught, 
hat plcafure ſprang from virtue. Gracious Hea- 
ven! 
. ow worthy thy divine beneficence, 
his fair eſtabliſh'd truth ! ye bliſsful bowers, 
e vocal groves whoſe echoes caught his lore, 
) might I hear, through time's long tract con- 
ve d, | ; 
4 [he moral leſſons taught beneath your ſhades! 
\nd lo, tranſported to the ſacred ſcenes, 
: uch the divine enchantment of the muſe, 
5 lee the ſage; I hear, 1 hear his voice. 
1 Ihe end of life is happineſs ; the means 
= * That end to gain, fair virtue gives alone, 
| From the vain phantoms or deluſive fear, 
Or ſtrong defire's intemp'rance, ſpring the woes 
wor Which human life embitter. Oh, my ſons, 
uy , From error's darkening clouds, from groundleſs 
own « fear 
ſhore BBW Enfcebling all her powers, with early ſkill, | 
plain, WW Clear the bewilder'd mind. Let fortitude 
15 Ju Eſtabliſh in your breaſts her ſtedfaſt throne ; 
1 | IG the ſtings of evil fix no wound: 
= or dread of poverty, nor pain, nor grief, 
* Mr, Soutbcote 2. 
T Epicurus, who, on account of teaching in his gar- 
tfarms 1 was called the Garden Philoſopher ; and his diſciples 
d at h Phil/7pbers of the Garden,” & 
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„% Who let the 


1 


| 


1 
1 Or herbs, or flavour'd fruits: and * — 


8 
« Nor life's diſaſlers, nor the fear of death,  ” * 
„Shake the juſt purpoſe of your ſteady ſouls. / 
The golden curb of temp'rance next 
« To rein th* impetuous fallies of deſire. N 
« He who the kindling ſparks of anger checks, - 
« Shall ne'er with fruitleſs tears in vain lament - 
e Its flame's deſtructive rage. Who from the vale - 
«© Ambition's dangerous pinnacle ſurveys ; 
« Safe * the blaſt ST ſhakes the towering 
« pi ce, | 2 
6 Enjoys fecure repoſe, nor dreads the form 
« When Public clamours riſe. Who cautiousturns 
<« From lewd temptation ſmiling in the eye 
« Of wantonneſs hath barit the golden bands 
« Of future anguiſh; hath redecm'd his frame - 
« From early feebleneſs, and dire diſeaſe. 
riping hand of av'rice pi 
« To narrow ſelfiſhneſs the ſocial heart; 
« Excludes fair friendſhip, charity, and love, 
« From their divine exertions in his breaſt, : 
« And ſee, my friends, this garden's little bound, 
« So ſmall the wants of nature, well ſupplies _ 
Our board with plenty; roots, or wholeſome 
66 pulſe, 8 


- * 
% 


« The hand of moderation fills a cup, * 
« To thirſt delicious. Hence nor fevers riſe, 
« Nor ſurteits, nor the boiling blood, inflam'd 

« With turbid violence, the veins diſtends. ; 
« Hear then, and weigh the moment of my words, 
« Who thus the ſenſual appetites reſtrain, : 


| « 3 the * heavenly Venus of theſe ſhades, 
Ce 


eſtial pleaſure ; tranquil and ſecure, 


From pain, diſeaſe, and anxious troubles free. 


CANTO III. 


Tvp ARCUTMENT. | 
Of hay-making. A method of preſerving hay from 
being mow-burnt, or taking fire. of bare 
and the harveſt-home. The praiſes of England 
with regard to its various products. Apples. |. 
Hops. Hemp. Flax, Coals. Fuller's- earth. 


culents. Medicinals. "Tranſitions from the cul- 
tivation of the earth to the care of ſheep, cat 
and horſes. Of feeding ſheep. Of their di 
eaſes, Sheep-ſhearing. Of improving the 
breed. Of the dairy and its products. Q 
| horſes. The draught-horſe - road-horſe hun- 
ter race - horſe and war-horſe. - Concluding 
with an addreſs to the Prince to prefer the arts 
of peace to thoſe of war. 1 8 ä 


WriLE thus at eaſe, beneath embelliſh'd ſhades, 
We rave delighted; lo! the ripening mead 

Calls forth the labouring hinds. In flanting rows, 
With ſtill- approaching ſtep, and levell'd ſtroke. 
The early mower, bending o'er his ſcythe, 
Lays low the ſlender graſs; emblem of man, 
Falling beneath the ruthleſs hand of time. 

Then follows blithe, equipt with fork and rake, 

In light array, the train of nymphs and ſwains. 
Wide o'er the field, their labour ſeeming ſport, 


He placed in bis 


| beical of Lis dire 


gerfen 4 flatue of the Vents 


Celeflis, <cbich probably might intend could bz Hy 


Stone, Lead, Tin. Iron. Dyer's herbs. Ef- , 


1 
& 


32 | 
They toſs the withering herbage. Light it flies, 
Borne on the wings of zephyr; whoſe ſoft gale, 
Now while th' aſcending ſun's bright beam exhales 
The grateful ſweetneſs of the new-mown hay, 
Breathing refreſhment, fans the toiling ſwain. 
And ſoon, the jocund dale and echoing hill 
Reſound with merriment. The ſimple jeſt, 

The village tale of fcandal, and the taunts 

Of rude unpoliſh'd wit, raiſe ſudden burſts 

Of laughter from beneath the ſpreading oak, 
Where thrown at eaſe, and ſhelter'd from the ſun, 
The plain repaſt and wholeſome bev'rage cheer 
Their ſpirits. Light as air they ſpring, renew'd, 
To focial labour: foon the ponderous wain 
Moves flowly onwards with its fragrant load, 
And ſwells the barn capacious: or, to crown 
Their toil, large tapering pyramids they build, 
The magazines of plenty, to enſure 

From winter's want the flocks, and lowing herds. 

But do the threat'ning clouds precipitate 

Thy work, and hurry to the field thy team, 

Ere the ſun's heat, or penetrating wind, 
Hath drawn its moiſture from the fading graſs ? 
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Or hath the burſting ſhower thy labours drench'd d 


With ſudden inundation ? Ah, with care 
Accumulate thy load, or in the mow, 
Or on the rifing rick. The ſmother'd damps, 
Fermenting, glow within; and latent ſparks 
At length engender'd, kindle by degrees, 
Till, wide and wider ſpreading, they admit 
The fatal blaſt, which jnſtantly conſumes, 
In flames reſiſtleſs, thy collected ſtore. 
This dire diſaſter to avoid, prepare 
A. hollow baſket, or the concave round 
Of ſome capacious veſſel; to its ſides 
 Aﬀix a triple cord: then let the ſwains, 
Full in the centre of thy purpos'd heap, 
Place the obtruſive barrier; raiſing ſtill 
As they advance, by its united bands, 
The wide machine. Thus leaving in the midft 
An empty ſpace the cooling air draws in, 
And from the flame, or from offenſive taints 
Pernicious to thy cattle, ſaves their food. 
And now the ruler of the golden day, 
From the fierce Lion glows with heat intenſe; 
While Ceres in the ripening field looks down 
In ſmiles beni Now with enraptur'd eye, 
The end of all his toil, and its reward; 
The farmer views. Ah, gracious Heaven ! at- 
tend | 
His fervent prayer : reſtrain the tempeſt's rage, 
The dreadful blight diſarm; nor in one blaſt 
The products of the labouring year deſtroy ! 
Yet vain is Heaven's indulgence ; for when now 
In ready ranks th' impatient reapers ſtand, 
Arm'd with the ſcythe or fickle ;—echoes ſhrill 
Of winding horns, the ſhouts and hallowings loud 
Of huntſmen, and the cry of opening hounds, 
Float in the gale melodious, but invade 
His frighted ſenſe with dread. Near and more near 


"Th' unwelcome ſounds approach; and ſudden o'er. 


His fence the tall ſtag bounds: in cloſe purſuit 
Ihe hunter train, on many a noble ſteed, 
Undaunted follow; while the eager pack 
Vurſt unreſiſted through the yielding hedge. 

In vain, unheard, the wretched hind exclaims: 
Ihe ruin of his crop in vain laments : 
Deaf to his cries, they traverſe the ripe ſiel 
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In cruel exultation ; trampling down 
Beneath their feet, in one ſhort moment's f 
The peace, the comfort of his future year, 


j eline 
mboi 


Unfeeling wealth! ah, when wilt thou forbexr 100 
Thy inſults, thy injuſtice to the poor? < f 
When taſte the bliſs of nurſing in thy breat Ie"? 


The ſweet ſenſations of humanity ? 

Yet all are not deſtroyers : ſome unſpoil'q 
By fortune, ſtill preſerve a'fecling heart. 
And ſee the yellow fields, with labour«rs ſptea 
Reſign their treaſures to the reaper's hand, 
Here ſtands in comely order on the plain, 
And cluſter'd theafs, the king of elder corn, 
Unbearded wheat, ſupport of human life: 
There riſes in round heaps the maltſter's hope, 
Grain which the reaper's care ſolicits beſt 
By tempting promiſes of potent beer, 

The joy, the meed of thirſt-creating toil : 
The poor man's clammy fare the fickle reaps; 
'The liced's light provender obeys the ſcythe, 
I. abour and mirth united, glow beneath 
The mid-day ſun; the laughing hinds rejoice: 
Their maſter's heart is open'd, and his eye 
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Looks with indulgence on the gleaning poor, Ja Dea 
At length, adorn'd with boughs ane garla = 0 
; Ay, ; 0 the 
Nods the laſt load along the ſhouting field. Melts 
Now to the God of harveſt in a ſong | Dn ſan 
The grateful farmer pays accepted thanks, ponc 
With joy unfeign'd: while to his raviſh'd ear Takes 
The gratulations of affiſting ſwains, But 
Are muſic. His exulting ſoul expands: Emerg 
He preſſes every aiding hand ; he bids What 1 
The plenteous feaſt, beneath ſome ſpreading With fi 
Load the large board; and circulates the bow, To fou 
The copious bowl, unmeaſur'd, unreſtrain' d, The cle 
A free libation to th' immortal gods, Range 
Who crown with plenty the prolific ſoil. Blow 0! 
Hail, favour'd iſland ! happy region, hail! Pomon: 
Whoſe temperate ſkies, mild air, and genial d Thor 
Enrich the fertile glebe; bleſhng thy ſons The ye! 
With various products, to the life of man The |) g 
Indulgent. Thine Pomona's choiceſt gift, In ancic 
The taſteful apple, rich with racy juice, Nor the 
Theme of thy envy'd ſong, Silurian bard; 
Affording to the ſwains, in ſparkling cups, * Py} 
Delicious bev'rage. Thine, on Cantium's hill riots 
The flow'ry hop, whoſe tendrils climbing row, expe 
The tall aſpiring pale, bear their light heads ays thi, 
Aloft, in pendant cluſters ; which in malt's the mint 
Fermenting tuns infus'd, to mellow age + The 
Preſerves the potent draught. Thine to the far the 
| To whoſe tough ſtringy ſtalks thy num'rous td of Albio 
Owe their ſtrong cordage: with her ſiſter enge = 4 
Her fairer ſiſter, whence Minerva's+ tribe, by the C 
I enfold in ſoftneſs beauty's lovely limbs, 33 
Preſent their woven texture: and from when "A 
. rec 
A ſecond birth, grows the papyrean } leaf, which 
A tablet firm, on which the painter bard 1220 15 
SEAS | 1 
* Rye, of ⁊chich is made a coarſe clammy bird | 7 
bread, uſed by the poorer people in many parts of E | Ma, 
land, on account of its cheapneſs. 63 ; 
Minerva is ſaid to bave invented the a" iW-* moſt 
. ' ' eFVes, a 
Weaving. 3 12 
+ The leaf of the Egyptian plant, papyrus, ab 24 7 K 
cienily uſed for writing upon ; from whence 1s « -obg - ; 


the preſent name of our material called Pop. 
7 7. ; 75 7 ae great. 


delitieates thought, and to the wondering eye 
mbodies vocal air, and groups the ſoun c. 
With various bleſſings teems thy fruitful womb. 
o! from the depth of many a yawning mine, 

| by foffil treaſures riſe. Thy blazing hearths, 
rom deep ſulphureous pits, conſumeleſs ſtores 

f fael boaſt. The oil-imbibing * earth, 

The fullet's mill aſſiſting, ſafe defies 

l foreign rivals in the clothier's art. 


Tpread The builder's ſtone thy numerous quarries hide; : 
1 'ith lime, its cloſe concomitaut. The hills, 
, The barren hills of -Derby's wildeſt peak, 
Oy n lead abound ; ſoft, fufile, malleable; 
* Vhoſe ample ſheets thy venerable domes, 
pes From rough inclement ſtorms of wind and rain, 
In ſafety clothe. Devona's ancient mines, 
hoſe treaſures tempted firſt Phœnicia's ſons | 

tem o court thy commerce, ſtill exhauſtleſs, yield 
he ph he valued ore, from whence, Britannia, thou 

hine honour'd + name deriv'ſt. Nor want'ſt thou 
joice: t that all · uſeful metal, the ſupport | [ſtore 
Fe fev'ry art mechanic. Hence ariſe : 
my Ia Dean's large foreſt numerous glowing kilns, 


he rough rude ore ealcining; whence convey'd 
Io the fierce furnace, its intenſer heat 

Melts the-hard maſs; which flows an iron ſtream, 
Dn ſandy beds below : and ſtiffening there, 
ponderous lump, but to the hammer tam'd, / 


d ear Takes from the forge, in bars, its final form. 
But the glad muſe, from ſubterranean caves 
Emerging, views with wonder and delight, 
What numerous products ſtill remain unſung. 
ling t With fiſh abound thy ſtreams; thy — oodles 


To fowl give friendly covert; and thy plains 

The cloven-footed race, in en herds, 
Range undiſturb?d. Fair Flora's ſweeteſt bnds 
Blow on thy beauteous boſom; and * fruits 
Pomona pours in plenty on thy lap. 1. 
Thou to the dyer's tinging cauldron givt 

The yellow-ftaining weed, luteola; 

The | glaſtum brown, with which thy naked bons 
In ancient time their hardy limbs diſtair'd ; 

Nor the rich } rubia does thine hand withhold. 


wa * Fuller's earthis found in no other country; and 
$ hilly 5 itisof ſo great a uſe inthe manufacturing of cloth, 
8 N the exportarion of it is prohibited.” Dr. Woodward 
+ ays this foffil is of more value to Ren than 
* the mines of Peru would be. | 

the pl i The learned antiquary, Bochart, ir of opinion, 


that the Phenicians, coming tobuy tin in the ifland 
Albion, gave it the name f Barat-Anac, that is, 
the Land or country of Tin; which being ſoftened 
by the Greeks into Britannia, was adopted by the 
komans. This etymology /cems to be confirmed by 
the Grecians calling the ijles of Sicily, Caffiterides, 
which ſignifies in Greek, the ſume as Barat-Anac 
in Phœnician. oy RAPIN. 

eld, commonly called Dyer's wood. 

| Wead. | 

j Madder, wwhich'is uſed by the d ers for making 
the moſt ſolid and richeſt red; and as Mortimer ob- 
erves, was thought ſo valuable in King Charles the 
Firſt's time, that it was made a patent commodity. 
But the cultivation of it hath; fince been ſo ſtrange- 
aegiected, that we now purchaſe from the Dutch 
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* 


be greateſt part of what we uſe, to the amount, | 


Th' enfanguin'd palate from its ſavage 


„ + 


Grateful and calutary ſpring the plants 
Which crown thy numerous gardens, and invite 
To health and temperance, in the 1 
Unſtain'd with murder, undefil'd with blood, 
Unpoilon'd with rich ſauces, to provoke: wr I! 


| Th” unwilling appetite to gluttony.“ 
For this, the vulbous eſculents their roots 


* s 
ES.) 


With ſweetneſs fill; for this, with cooling juice 
The green herb ſpreads its leaves; A opening 
' buds, | 
And flowers and ſeeds, with various Suns tempt 
feaſt. 
Nor hath the god of phyſic and of day 7 
Forgot to ſhed kind influence on thy plants 
Medicinal. Lo! from his beaming rayys 
Their various energies to every herb | 
Imparted flow. He the ſalubrious leaf 
Of cordial ſage, the purple-flowering head 
Of tragrant lavendar, enlivening mint, FL 
1 s fetid ſmell, endows benign 
ith their cephalic virtues. He the root 
Of broad angelica, and tulted flower 110 
Of creeping chamomile, impregnates deen 
With powers carminative. In every brake 
Wormwood and centaury, their bitter juice, 
To aid digeſtion's ſickly powers, refine. - It 
The ſmooth * althza its balſamic wave 
Indulgent pours. Eryngo's ſtrengthening rook 
Surrounds. thy ſea-girt iſle, reſtorative, 
Fair queen of love, to thy enfeebled ſons. 
Hypericum, beneath each ſhelt ring buſh, 
Its healing virtue modeſtly conceals. 
Thy friendly ſoil to liquorice imparts 
Its dulcet moiſture, whence the pens lungs 
Of pauting aſthma find a ſure relief. F 
The ſcarlet poppy, on thy painted ſields, 
Bows his ſomnife rous head, inviting ſoon. 
To peaceful ſlumber the diſorder'd mind. 


. 
ws „ 


Lo, from the baum's exhilarating leaf, 


The moping fiend, black melancholy, flies; 

And burning febris, with its lenient flood. 

Cools her hot entrails; or embathes her limbs 

In ſudoritic ſtreams, that cleanſing flow [boaſt 

From ſaffron's friendly ſpring- Thou too can'ſt 

The't bleſſed thiſtle, whole rejective power 

Relie ves the loaded Vilcera-; ; and tv thee 

The roſe, the violet their emolient leaves 

On every buſh, on every bank, diſplay. f 
Theſe are-thy products; fair Britannia, theſe / 

The copious bleſſings, which thy envy'd ſons 

Divided and diftinguiſh'd from the world, 

Secure and free; beneath juſt laws, enjoy. 

Nor dread the tavage of deſtructive war; 

Nor black contagiun's peſtilential breath; 

Nor rending earth's conv ulfions,—ticlds, focks 

towns, 

Swallowgd- abrupt, in ruin 's ſrightful j jaws; 

Nor worſe, far worſe than all, the iron — E 

Of lawleſs pee ſtretch'd o'er precarious, wealth, 


as Mr: Millar, i in his Gardener” Dictionary. . 
he hath been en o near thirty Pp; 
pounds a-year. | 

* flarjh<mallows. 

+. St. Fohn's- wort. | 

t Carduus, called by phy ira! writers, 


Carduws 
Bened.ct . a 


- » 
Lands, liberty, and life, the wanton prey 
Of its enormcus, unreſiſted gripe. 

But further now in vegetation's paths, ſcrops, 
Through cultur'd fields, and w and wavi 
The weary'd muſe forbears to wind her walk. 
To flocks and herds her future ſtrains afpire, 
And let the liſtening hinds inſtructed hear 
'The clofing precepts of her labour'd ſong. 

Lo! on the other fide yon flanting hill, 
Beneath a ſpreading oak's broad foliage, fits 

The ſhepherd ſwain, and patient by his fide 

His watchful dog; while round the nibbling flocks 
Spread their white fleeces o'er the verdant ſlope, 
A landſcape pleafing to the painter's eye. 

Mark his maternal care. The tender race, 

Of heat impatient, as of pinching cold 

Afraid, he ſhelters from the riſing ſun, 

Beneath the mountain's weſtern ide; and when 
The evening beam ſhoots eaſtward, turning ſeeks 
Th' alternate umbrage. Now to the ſweeteſt 


Of fallow fields he leads, and nightly folds, | 
T enrich th* exhauſted ſoil : defending ſaſe [fox, 
From murd'rous thieves, and from the prowling 
Their helpleſs innocence. His ſkilful eye 
Studious explores the latent ills which prey 
Upon the bleating nation. The foul mange 
Infectious, their impatient foot, by oft 
Repeated ſcratchings, will betray. © This calls 
For his immediate aid, the ſpreading taint 
To ſtop. Tobacco, in the briny wave 
Infus'd, affords a waſh of ſovereign ute. 

To heal the dire diſeaſe. The wriggling tail 
Sure indication gives, that, bred beneath, 
Devouring vermin lurk : theſe, or with duſt 
Or deaden'd lime beſprinkled thick, fall off 
In ſmothered crowds. Diſeaſes numerous 
Aſſault the harmleſs race: but the chief fiend 
Which taints with rottenneſs their inward frame, 
And ſweeps them from the plain in putrid heaps, 
A nuiſance to the ſmell. This, this demands 
His watchful care. If he perceives the fleece 
In patches loſt; if the dejected eye 
Looks pale and languid ; if the roſy gums 
Change to a yellow foulneſs; and the breath, 
Panting ard ſhort, emits a ſickly ſtench; 
Warn'd by the fatal ſymptoms, he removes 
To rifing grounds and dry, the tainted flock ; 
The beſt expedient to reſtore that health 
Which the full paſture, or the low damp moor 
Endanger'd. But if bare and barren hills, 
Or dry and ſandy plains, too far re;nov'd, 
Deny their aid : he ſpeedily prepares 
Rue's bitter juice, with brine and brimſtone mix'd, 

A powerful remedy ; which from an horn 

Injected, ſtops the dangerous malady. 

| Refulgent ſummer now his hot dumain 
Hath carried to the tropic, and begins 

His backward journey. Now beneath the ſun 

- Mellowing their fleeces for th? impending ſhears, 

The woolly people in full clothing ſweat.: 

When the ſmooth current of a limpid brook 

The ſhepherd ſeeks, and plunging in its waves 
The frighted innocents, their whitening robes 

In the clear ſtream grow pure. Emerging hence, 


Va litter'd firaw the bleating flocks recline 


- 
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More precious, more important is the fleece! 


| Shall bear the glory of the Britiſh ſail. 


| 


| To earth deſcending in a radiant cloud, 


There, on the boſom of the bounding wave, 


| When love, all-powerful, ſwells his breaſt, al 


Till glowing heat ſhall dry, and breathing dec 
Perſpiring ſoft, again through all the fleece 
Diffuſe their oily fatnefs. Then the ſwain 
Prepares th' elaſtic ſhears, and gently down 
The patient creature lays; diveſting ſoon 
Its lighten'd limbs of their encumbering load, 
O more than mines of gold, than diamonds fie 


This, this the ſolid baſe on which the ſons 
Of commerce build, exalted to the ſky, [power 
The ſtructure of their grandeur, wealth, ay 
Hence in the earlieſt childhood of her ſtate, | 
Ere yet her merchants ſpread the Britiſh ſail, 


Britannia ſeiz'd th' invaluable ſpoil. 
To ocean's verge exulting ſwift ſhe flew ; 


Rais'd on her pearly car, fair commeree rode 
Sublime, the goddeſs of the wat'ry world, 
On every coaſt, and every clime ador'd. 
High waving in her hand the woolly prize, 
Britannia hail'd and beckon'd to her ſhore - 
The power benign. Invited by the fleece, 
From wbence her penetrating eyes forefaw _ 
What mighty honours to her name ſhould riſe, 
She beam'd a gracious ſmile. Th' obedient wind 
Rein'd by her hand, conducted to the beach 
Her ſumptuous car. But more convenient place 
The muſe ſhall find, to ſing the friendly league, 
Which here commenc'd, to time's remoteſt age, 


Cautious and fearful, ſome in early ſpring 
Recruit their flocks; as then the wint'ry ſtorms 
The tender frame hath prov'd. But he whoſe ain 
Ambitiqus ſhould aſpire to mend the breed, 

In fruitful autumn ſtocks the bleating field 
With buzom ewes, that, to their ſoft deſires 
Indulgent, he may give the nobleſt rams. 

Yet not too early in the genial ſport 

Invite the modeſt ewe; let Michael's feaſt 
Commemorate the deed ; left the cold hand 
Of winter pinch too hard the new-yean'd lamb, 

How nice, how delicate appears his choice, 
When fixing on the fire to raiſe his flock : 

His Z:ape, his marks, how curious he ſurveys. 

1715s body large and deep, his buttocks broad 

Give indication of internal ſtrength ; 

Be ſhort his legs, yet active; ſmall his head; 

So ſhall Lucina's pains leſs pungent prove, 

And leſs the hazard of the teeming ewe“ 

Long be his tail, and large his wool-grown eat; 

Thick, ſhining, white, his fleece; his hazel eye 

Large, bold, and cheerful ; and bis horns, if horns 

You chooſe, not ſtrait, but curving round an 
round eg | 

On either ſide his head. Theſe the ſole arms 

His inoffenſive mildneſs bears; not made 

For ſhedding blood, nor hoſtile war: yet theſe, 


pours 
Into his heart new courage, theſe he aims, 
With meditated fury at his foe. 

In glowing colours, here the tempted muſe 
Might paint the ruſhing conflict, when provok'd 
The rival rams, oppoſing front to front, | 
Spring forth with deſperate madueſs to the fgit 


U 


- 


as deterr d by the ſuperior bard, 

ies ſteps, at * — I revere, _ 
Nor dare to tread; ſo by the thundering ſtrife 
Of his majeſtic fathers of the herd, 
My feebler combatants appall'd retreat. 
At leiſure now, O let me once again, 
Once, ere I leave the cultivated fie ds, 
1 My favourite Patty, in her dairy's poems 
2 Reviſit; and the generous ſteeds which grace 
The paſtures of her ſwain, well- pleas'd, ſurvey. 
The lowing kine, ſee, at their cuſtom'd hour, 
Wait the returning: pail. The roſy maid, 
Crouching beneath their ſide, in copious ſtreams 
Exhauſt the ſwelling ndder. Veflcls lar 
And broad, by the ſweet hand of neatneſs clean d. 
Meanwhile, in decent order rang'd appear, 

| The milky treaſure, ſtrain d through filtering 
ö lawn, 
Intended to receive. At early day, 
Sweet ſlumber ſhaken from her opening lids, 
My lovely Patty to her dairy hies: 
2 There from the ſurface of expanded bowls 
kt She ſkims the floating cream, and to her churn, 
Commits the rich conſiſtence; nor diſdains, 
Though ſoft her hand, though delicate her frame, 
To urge the rural toil; fond to obtain 
The country-houſewife's humble name and praiſe, 
Continu'd agitation ſeparates ſoon 
The unRuous particles ; with gentler ſtrokes, - 
And artful, ſoon they coaleſce : at length, 
Cool water pouring from the limpid ſpring 
Into a ſmooth-glaz'd veſſel, deep and wide, 
She gathers the looſe fragments to an heap; 
Which in the cleanſing wave well wrought, and 

reſs'd- 

To ne coming golden maſs, receives 
The ſprinkled ſeaſoning, and of parts, or pounds, 
The fair impreſſion, the neat ſhape aſſumes. 

Is cheeſe her care? Warm from the tcat ſhe 

ours 

The milky flood. An acid juice infus'd, 
From the dry d ſtomach drawn of ſuckling calf, 
Coagulates the whole. Immediate now 
Her ſpreading hands bear down the gathering 


e, 
curd, 
is! Vhich 2 and harder grows; till, clear. and 
3 | ˖ 
The green whey riſes ee H ſwains! 
hy 0 how 1 eny 5 the luſcious 1 
ö The ſoft ſalubrious beverage ! To a vat, 
The ſize and faſhion which her taſte approves, 
. Ske bears the ſnow-white heaps, her future cheeſe; 
1 And the ſtrong preſs eſtabliſnes its form. 
* But nicer cates, her dairy's boaſted fare, . 
3 he jelly d cream, or cuſtard, daintieſt food, 
d Or cheeſecake, or the cooling ſyllabub, 
For Thyrſis ſhe prepares; who from the field 
a5 Returning, with the kiſs of love ſincere, 
Salutes her roſy lip. A tender look, 
fe, Meantime, and cheerful ſmiles, his welcome ſpeak: 
, Down to their frugal board contentment fits, 
And calls it feaſting. Prattling infants dear 
Engage their fond regard, and cloſer tie 
he band of nuptial love. They, happy, feel 
ſe Tach other's bliſs, and both in different ſpheres 
ok d, -mploy'd, nor ſeek nor wiſh that cheating charm, 
} 3 ariety, which idlers to their aid | 
b 


all in, to make the length of lazy life 


* 


POEM & 


And points with pride his beauties. Neatly ſet 


And ſprings, and flies, to reach the deſtin'd goal, 


Drag on lefs heavily. Domeſtic ere: 
Her children and her dairy, well dre 1551 63 

Th' appropriated hours, and duty makes Er 

Employment pleaſure. He, delighted, gives 

Each buſy ſeaſon of the rolling year, | 


* 


To raiſe, to feed, t improve t e generous horſe, 


And fit for various uſe his ſtrength of ſpeec. 
Dull, patient, heavy, of — robuſt, 
Whom neither beauty marks, nor ſpirits fire: 

Him, to the ſervile toil of dragging ilow | 
The burden'd carriage; or Ng a. to e 
A ponderous load impos'd, his juſtice doom. | 
Yet, training in th' enormous cars which crowd. 
Thy buſtling ſtreets, Auguſta, queen of trade, 
What — bends are ſeen? ſweating beneath 
Their toil, and trembling at the driver's whip, 
Urg'd with malicious fury on the parte 
Where feeling lives moſt ſenſible Ae A 
Fell tyrants, hold! forbear your born rage! 
See ye not every ſinew, every nerve 
Stretch'd even to burſting ? Villains but the 
muſe bob E474 
Quick from the ſavage ruffians turns her eye, 
Frowning indignant. Steeds of hardier kind, 
And cool though ſpritely, to the travell'd road ; 
He deſtines; ſure of foot, of ſteady pace, 2 
Active, and perſevering, uncompell d, 9 2» 
The tedious length of many a beaten mile. 
But not alone to theſe inferior tribes | | 
Th' ambitious ſwain confines his generous breed. 
Hark! in his fields, when now the diſtant ſounds 
Of winding horns, and dogs, and huntfinen's ſhout, 
Awake the ſenſc, his kindling hunter neighs : 
Quick ſtart his ears erect, his beating heart 
Exults, his light limbs bound, he bears aloft, - 
Rais'd by tumultuous joy, his toſſing head; 
And all impatient for the well-known ſport, 
Leaps the tall fence, and liſtening to the cry, 
Purſues with voluntary ſpeed the chaſe. : N 
See] o'er the plain he fweeps, nor hedge nor ditch 
Obſtructs his eager flight; nor ſtraining hills, 
Nor headlong ſteeps deter the vigorous ſteed: 
Till join'd at length, aſſociate of the ſport, 
He mingles with the train, ſtops as they ſtop, 
Purſues as they purſue, and all the wil | 
Enlivening raptures of the field enjoys. 7 
Eaſy in motion, perfect in his form, 7 
of blood, 


* 


His boaſted lineage drawn from ſteeds 
He the fleet coufſer too, exulting ſhows, 


His lively head, and glowing in his eye 

True ſpirit lives. His noſtril wide, inhales 

With eaſe the ambient air, His body firm 

And round, upright his joints, his horny hoofs _ 

Small, ſhining, light ; and large his ample reach. 

His 1 1 lender, brac'd with ſinewyg 
rength, 

Declare his winged ſpeed. His temper mild, 

Yet high his mettled heart. Hence in the race 

All emulous, he hears the claſhing whips; 

He feels the animating ſhouts ; exerts 

With eagerneſs his utmoſt powers; and ſtrains, 


But, lo! the boaſt, the glory of his ſtalls, 
His warrior ſteed appears. What comely pride, 


— 


What dignity, what grace, attend on all 


His motions? See] exulting in his ſtrength, 


He paws the ground impatient. On his brow © 


96 
Courage enthroned ſits, and animates - 

His fearleſs eye. He bends his arched creſt, 

His mane looſe-flowing, ruffles in the wind, 
Clothing his cheſt with fury. Proud, he ſnorts, 
Champs on the foaming bit, and prancing high, 

Diſdainful ſeems to tread the ſordid;carth. 

Vet hears he and obeys his maſter*s voice, 

All gentleneſs: and feels, with conſcious pride, 
His dappled neck clapp'd with a cheering hand. 
But when the battle's martial ſounds invade ' 
His ear, When drums and trumpets loud proclaim 
The ruſhing onſet; when thick ſmoke, when fire 
Burſts thundering from the cannon's awful mouth; 
Then all infpir'd he kindles into flame! 
Intrepid, neighs aloud ; and, panting, ſeems 

' Impatient to exprefs his ſwelling joys 
Unutterable. On danger's brink he ſtands, 


And mocks at fear. Then ſpringing with delight, |. 


Plunges into the wild confuſion. Terror flies 


Before his dreadful front; and in his rear 


Deſtruction marks her bloody progreſs. Such. 


Such was the ſteed thou, Cumberland, beſtrod'ſt, 
When black rebellion fell beneath thy hand, 
Rome and her papal tyranny ſubdu'd, - 

On great Culloden's memorable field. 


Such thine, unconquer'd Marlborough, when the 


throne | | 
Of Lewis totter'd, and thy glittering ſteel - 
On Blenheim's plain immortal trophics reap'd. 
And ſuch, O prince ! great patron of my theme, 
Should &er inſidious France again preſume 
On Europe's freedom, ſuch, though all averſe - 
To ſlaughtering war, thy country ſhall preſent 
To bear her hero to the martial plain, 
Arm'd with the ſword of juſtice. Other cauſe 
Ne'er ſhall ambition's ſophiſtry perſuade = 
Thine honour to eſpouſe. Britannia's peace; 
Her ſacred rights; her juſt, her equal laws; 
'Theſe, theſe alone, to cheriſh or defend, | 
Shall raiſe thy youthful arm, and wake to war, 
To dreadful war, the Britiſh lion's rage: 
But milder ſtars on thy illuſtrious birth 
Their kindeſt influence ſhed. Beneath the ſmile 
Of thy indulgence, the protected arts 15 
Lifting their graceſul heads; her envy'd ſail - 
Fair commerce ſpreading to remoteſt climes ; 
And plenty riſing from th' encourag'd plough; 
$hall feed, enrich, adorn, the happy land. 


NEIL POMRNE; | | 


$8 v4 OR THE | 
' REGIONS OF TERROR AND PITY. 


» 


The ſwelling tides of mighty paſſion rife ; 
Ilelpomene, ſupport my veut'rous hand, 5 
An aid thy ſuppliant in his bold empriſe; 
From the gay ſcenes of pride | 
Do thou his footſteps guide 
To nature's awful courts, where nurſt of yore, 
oung Shakſprare, fancy's child, was taught his 
various lore. . 
& may his favour'd eye explore the ſource, | 
I To few reveal'd, whenee human forrows charm: 
| 4 
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So may his numbers, with pathetic force, 
Bid terror ſhake us, or compaſſion warm, 
-'-- As different ſtrains controul 

The movements of the ſoul; ' 

Adjuſt its paſſions, harmonize its tone; | 

To feel for others“ woe, or nobly bear its own, 


Deep in the covert of a ſhadowy Tg | 
Mid en rocks where daſhing curreny 
5 ay; - 1 494 Yo 247 
Dear 4 the penſive pleaſures, dear to love, 
And Damon's muſe, that breathes her mel 
ing lay, 11 70 Zul 
This ardent prayer was made: 
When, lo! the ſecret ſhade, 
As conſcious of ſome heavenly preſence, ſhook. 
Strength, firmneſs, reaſon, all---my aſtoniſh d (ou 


forſook. 


Ah! whither goddeſs! whither am I borne? 
To what wild region's necromantic ſhore? 
Theſe panics whence? and why my boſw 
torn e Fs 
With ſudden terrors never felt before ? 
- Darkneſs enwraps me round, 
: While from the vaſt profound 
Emerging ſpectres dreadful ſhapes aſſume, 
And gleaming on my fight, add horror to tht 
| gloom. 5 


Ha ! what is he whoſe fierce indignant eye, 
Dienouncing vengeance, kindles into flame! 
Whoſe boiſterous fury blows a ſtorm ſo high, 
As with its thunder ſhakes his labourig 
ſrame. EE 
What can ſuch rage provoke? 
His words their paſſage choke : 
HFis eager ſteps nor time nor truce allow, 1 
And dreadful dangers wait the menace of his brow, . 


Protect me, goddeſs! whence that. fearful ſhrik 2 — 
Of conſternation? as grim death had laid Theſe 
His icy fingers on ſome guilty cheek, p 
Ard all the powers of manhood ſnrunł di Anc 
b ? ma d: inn 2 [ 
Ah ſee! beſmear'd with gore 
Revenge ſtands threatening o'er And g 
A pale delinquent, whoſe retorted eyes o melt 
In vain for pity call---the wretched victim dies v 
Not long the ſpace abandon' d to deſpair, The fe 
Wich eyes aghaſt, or hopeleſs fix d an earth if 
I mis ſlave of paſſion rends his ſcatter d hair, Her 
Beats his ſad breaſt, and 2xecrates his birth: A daw 
While torn within he feels 


Queer of the human heart! at whoſe command | | 


i 


8 The pangs of whips and wheels; 
And ſees, or fancies, all the fiends below 
Beckoning his frighted ſoul to. realms of end 

woe. LIN Ms | 


Before my wondering ſenſe new phantom 
$2994 0 ee, e 210 "FR 0G ©: 
And ſtamp their. hotrid-ftapes' upon nf And 


A wretch with jealous brow; and eyes aſcautiy 


Feeds all in ſecret on his-batom pain. The 
TPoond love, fierce hate aſfail; 
Alter nate they prevail 
The ſa 


While conſcious pride and ſhamie with rage cov 


ſpire, _ hs 3 
And urge the latent ſpark to flames of torturing 


LAT ports) THT 97 
e ſtorm ꝗ— trace Behold that beanteous maid her languid Kehd' 
„ more wwe madneſs every feature breaks. | - \Bends like a 3 d 'with rain: 
A growing frenzy grins upon his face, I; With floods of tears the ver dend. 
And in his frig Tal ſtare diſtra@tion ſpeaks.” 0 © In brave aſſertion of her honour-ſflain;. * 
{ His ſtra w- inveſted hee | Her boſom heaves with ſighs; 
n. Prockims all reaſon fled; 11 bt =_ To Heaven ſhe lifts her eyes, 


And not a tear bedews thoſe vacant pes 
But oy 2 i ſhouts ſueceed, and eee N 


Be COIL £2137 
1 


vet, — tee, x pig. 8 N appears b 


g a pointed a Rain'd with blood 

= His 1 1 g fears, 
That check the current wh life's cn flood. 

| In midnight's. darkeſt. clouds 

wok The dreary miſcreant ſhrouds 

i fon felon, ſtep---as twere to darkneſs given 17 


o hn the watchful eye of all- pervading heaven. 
And. bark! ah merey! hence chat hollow 
ound? a 


{ 
with Aren "Metric? my broſtling 
po e 
id ghoſt lowertling ſteals on air. * 
* where a mangled corſe 
d without remorſe 
Lies ae unentomb d, be points. the 


oints to to the proviing o wolf eng ever his prey. 
'« Was it for, this, he cries, "with kindly ſhower 


1 4 Of daily gifts the, traitor, I careſs d? 110 
K « Fee this: array'd him in the, robe of power, 
S. « And lodg d my Ape 9575 in Mou A 
uy O kindneſs i 


ee n 
« Againſl — life armes Heay' n his. PT ex- 


5 


reſtore. 
And 7: lore, Airing: race I bg tag rights, 


He ſaid, and ſtalk'd away. deſs! ceaſe 
Thus with terrific forms to rack my brain 
Theſe horrid NED Pra :bhs, throne of 


Fy 


1X 


peace, 
And reaſon calls her bo: boaſted powers in vain: 


Then chang — je wand, 
Thy — 1 Ie 
And 8 ſhapes, an ſcenes Ale 


o melt 


the feeling Dae wann 


die. woes. 
. The feryent prayer was lie Lid Kigeoi 
. i ſound; 3 * um RS GHT 35 „3 To 


Her ebon gates of datkneſs open Rem? - | 
A dawning twilight cheers the drentproſdund; 
The train of terror vaniſhes from view." * 
More mild enchantinente ri? 
New ſcenes ſalute my eyes — 


ended Groves, _ bowers, and feng 8 
. ep ain 3 7 * f "IL 
al nd tuftles' coo around; and les t. 
y 1410 "oY 24 
rain And every myrtle bower and &ypre e * 
n nf and every ſolemn temple 
-aunct; Here glows the ſcene with fon 


1 xz 
There, with the deeper. woes of human ate. 
In groups around the 221753 
By freſh diſaſters drawn, CO 
The fad ſpeRators ſcem trangfix/d,in woe: 


wepigaug ſighs are card, ene — 4 


” ws, 
. 280 * 


* ” 


Vor. XI. 6288 


| 


Air? | 


. > 


| 


i 


„ WC — — 


With grief beyond the power of words o reſt 
[Sinks on the lifelefs corſe, and dies upon his b dealt. 


How ſtrong the bands of friendſhip | ? Jet, ae 
Behind you e gf tower 5 ivy 
crown'd, +1"! 21)! 1 
Of two, the ſormoſt in her facred claſs,” j + 
006, from his friend, receives the ſatal wound ! 
. What could fuch fury move! 
10 bur what, but ill- Hard love? 
The — fair object each fond heart enthralls, 
And 2 Ip favour d yo w_ 1 victim 


£031 


an ought ſo dee iy Gray the enero us mit 
0 To age To truth; as female 55 ſt in lo 
Then, what relief mall yon fair + vey av — 


- Storn'd/b the ma who ſhou de den Nr 
* nant No '2 
By fair, but falle Wande 122 6 
* loſt her innocen cee: 


And that {ſweet babe, the fruit of 8 art, 
Claſp'd: ro her arms expirss;: e- parent's 
cart. 


Or Ft 


Ab) r who to pomp or x Suden would aſpire 
Kingyg are not Fang d above misfortune's „ 
That orm ſo grace ful even in mean attire, 
a once a ſceptre, once ſuſtaiũ d a crown. 
From; filial rage and ftrife, 
I 0o ſcreen his cloſin g life, re n 
e quits his throne, a father's" Gow 
And in the BP. ; of er ee 
© . Seals, 1 (21 on wor N 
More yet 1 remain 3 lot the penſi ve queen 
Appears confeſt he ſore my daa aled ſight. 
Grace in her ſteps, and. ſoftneſa in her mien. 
The face of ſorrom mingled with dobght: we: 
Not ſuch her noblef frame, 44 
8 When kindling into fame, iod vd BAA 
And bold in virtue Is cauſe, her zeal aſpires, 11 


To waken y__ Pangs; or breathe, herwc-firee. » - 


Aw'd into filence; ra "foul attends : 2 
| Ty Sr een N complacent,” yy in 


2 2 ick. grey] incffable. he 55 Sur, od 


accents yibrate on ar. 
« Aſpirig fon of art, Bg 20T 


— Know, warn uin keeurx tert 
« Glow with theſe wonders to thy fancyſhom; 
god rhyj pow Erleſs tails dix 


« Still may the Delian 


« own, 7 210270 23 ade: 43 „11% i} 5 
« A'thouland tender Neger of foe aten 247 
= May: {AVE th MG ee Hipath 125 nende 


« A thouſand Bat ESE. forts _ fan e 


« As from my dreary realms of dat 
« Whence Orv Vi * 92 


1 7 | 
ee I av gm ES: 


Wg D 


= 
« The types Bn 0 7 Vagt® 
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gs 
But doſt tho workkie: nature night and morn, 
And all due honour to her precepts pay? 

« 0 u the lure of aſfectation ſcorn, 


e lend il che fiaplet By of truth. to 


« 1 ans the graces 


A 8 Invok'd with — — 
u Tia they attire, as nature muſt impart, 
* The oh ee the e of Ho 


& Then, if creative genius pour. his ray, 5 
6 Som wich i iring 


W , if thou canſt diſſ 8 
8 ſource of Moths "Rand ra | 


| « Than may the liſt train, a 
Affected, feel thy rw; Apr : 
« Feel grief or ke 


60 « Tall, 


move; . 


rage or pit 
&© Change with the varying f endl, and every 
© ſcene approve.” T 
Humbled before her ſight, and bending low, 


I kiſs'd the borders of her crimſon veſt; 
Ea 5 ſpeak, I ſelt _ m_— glow, 
ut — upon impreſt. 
. — — Gas Thands.; 
: The bowers, the lawp, the wood, 
The form celeſtial, fading on my fight, 
Diele d! in liquid air, and fleeting gleams of light. | 


IHE ART OF PREA CHN. 
AIN-IMITATION OF HORACE'3 ART or roxrar. 


SnovLD ſome ſtran in his piece affect 
Tek fo Airs iyle with Cibber” 's jokes bedeck'd, 

Mile6n's true ſublime with Cowley's wit, 
2 i Blackmore's Job with Swift's conceit, 
Wo 


Wo in d fl now grave, ao raving mad, 
Givesthe'will whims of dreamin fchoolmen vent, 
7 — *Ol y i Bees Jai 
wy and true; t ce claim, 
= bold es have oben v0ſe to fame: 10 
. les in woods, or elephants in air, 
—_ only to make fools and children ſtare; 
on's name, if prieſts diſpenſe 
Flat Sr e ions to all common ſenſe, 
Though gaping bigots wonder and believe, 
The Wie t tis not ſo eaſy. to deceive. 
Same take a text ſublime, and 
But 80 _ into —.— | 


f 


dae 
fraught with 


LEAH 


* * _ 
14 


Ver. 1. * ©) tow at A - 
Humano ceryicent pictor equinam 

ungere ſi velit, et varias inducere phmas 
Pack ique collatis membris, ut i 5755 trum, 
Deſinat in piſcem mulier formolq ſuperne; 
Spectatum admiſſi riſum teneatis, amici? 
Credite, Pifones, iſti tabulz fore librum 
Parks lem 


ideribas atque potits ; 
r fuit qua 3 


influence on thy | 


you not laugh ? Truſt me, that prey as | 
bad, 


' 


Ut j jam 
8 
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On trifles t, with great 
They Wo ogy. ſome _ 
Clear up the 2 of — 
Or make ſome era paſſage more 1 
But to ſubdue the paſſions, or \nore Fele 
And all life's moral duties they neglet, _ 
Moſt preachers err (except the wiſer few),. 
Thinking eſtabliſh'd 99 0 therefore true: 
Others, too fond of novelty and ſchemes, | 
Amuſe the world with airy idle . 
Thus too much faith, or too preſuming 
Are rocks where or Fecthinkes pk. 
The very meaneſt dabbler at White 
Can rail at Papiſts, or poor ers maul; 
But when of ſome great truth he aims to preach, 
Hom ! he it far beyond his reach. 
ou 
A ſubject ſuited to your turn of mind; 
Method and words are eaſily your own, 
Or, ſhould they fail you—ſtea from Tillotſon, 
Much of i its heauty, uſefulneſs, and force, 
E on rightly timing a diſcourſe. 
Before the I ds or C- | 
; nice, 
[Say boldly—Brib! ry is. dirty vice 
pickly check Yourſelb—and with a e 
is honourable houſe is clear. 
2 work, eng worthy of 1 
hidden truths, and m 


known. 
vet i in all new 00 8 a care, 
Truth i is tov ſtrong — ſome weak minis to bear; 
And — 7 doctrines ta ht, ＋ Ang . reviv d? 
Let them from Seripture plain riv'd. 
Barclay or Baxter, wherefore do we blame f 
For innovations, yet approve the ſame 
In Wickliffe and in Luther ? Why are theſe 
Caird wite —— W png {caries ? 
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Ver. 25. | 
Maxima pars vatum—- 
N ſpecie recti 
Ver. 27. by 
8 ui variare cupi pe ym e Tage, | 
inum ſilvis appingit, fuctibus aprum. 
N ; 
er. 31. 
Amilium cirea ludum faber imus et 
e et molles imitabitur ære — 
elix operis r quia ponere totum 
Ver. 35 
23 mera oy 2a kalen eln 
111 


„Ver. 39. , 
' Ordinis hec virtus 2 et Yale aut e „ 
jam nunc debentia dici 
tz et præſens in tempus omittat- 
'In verbion etiam tenuis cautuſquo/ſcrendig— 


5 3 
Sei Beste wy nuper habebunt verba fiden, 6 


—— fonte cadant, Parese 
Ver. 51. 


"4 


Gabber audendi 8 
= non ut placidis cocant immitia=—=— 
er. 17. 
Aacœptis benen gane. bun — ( 


ö Virgilio — — 


re Herre 
Cæcilio nn Roman udespte 
N 


075 gx py rie; 


find 
deacons try your ſtrength, and firive ty 


t ſylve f 
Ver. 69 
es geſtre 
uo ſcribi 
Ver. 71, 
erſihus ii 
bt etiam 
uis tame! 
2 
er. 77. 
luſa Ms 
chilocun 
Ver. 8r. 
ur ego, fi 
r neſcire 
Ver. 85. 
erſihus ex 
terdum te 


Ver. 91. 

8 atis ef 
male 

at dormits 
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at 


f O E 
3 moſt uvjuſt 2 ws IN 
—— ail. to think, to ſpeak, to write 
eir various minds; yet ſacred ought to be 5 
he peace, as private liberty. ar 
Opinions are like leaves, which every year 

ow flouriſh: green, now fall and diſappear. 60 

once the Pope's bulls could terrify his foes, 

Ind kneeling princes kiſs'd his ſacred toes; | 
ow he may damn, or eurſe, or what he will, 
here's not a prince in Chriſtendom will kneel. 
Reaſon now reigns, and by her aid we hope | 

[ruth may revive, and aug + error droop : 

She the ſole judge, the rule, the gracious light, 
Lind Heaven has lent to guide our minds aright. 
States to embroil, and faction to difplay 

n wild harangues, Sacheverel ſhow'd the way, 70 
The fun'ral ſermon, when it firſt began, 

Was us'd to weep the loſs of ſome good man; 

Cow any wretch, for one ſmall piece of gold, 

hall have fine praiſes from the pulpit ſold: 

zut whence this cuſtom roſe, ho can decide? 
rom prieſtly av riee, ot from human pride? 
Truth, moral virtue, piety, and peace, 
re noble ſubjects, and the pulpit grace: 
ut zeal for trifles arm'd imperious Laud, 
lis power and cruelty the nation awd. 
hy was he honour'd with the name of F 7 f 
nd greateſt made, unworthy to be leaſt 
Whoſe zeal was fury, whoſe devotion pride, 

ower his great god, and intereſt his ſole guide. 
To touch the paſſions, let your ſtyle be plain; 
be praiſe of virtue aſks a higher ſtrain: 
et ſometimes the pathetic may receive 
he utmoſt force that eloquence can give; 

s ſometimes, in eulogiums, tis the art, 
ith plain ſimplicity to win the heart. 

'Tis not enough that what you ſay is true, 

o make us feel it, you muſt feel it too: [part 
ow yourſelf warm'd, and that will warmth im-. 

0 every hearer's Se heart. | 
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ver. 3 5. 
Licuit, bee 3 

3 przſente nota | HA nomen. 

er. 59 
t ſylvæ foliis pronos mutantur i in ann | 
Ver. 6g. 
es geſtæ regumque dueumque, et triſtia della, 
1. {cribi poſſent eee, monſtravit Homerus. : 

er. 71, | 
erlibus impariter junctis erimonia primum, 
ot etiam ine luſa eſt voti ſententia compos. 
uis tamen exiguos elegos emiſerit auctorr, 
certant, et adbuc ſub "rag lis eſt. 

er. 
[uſa dedit fidibus divos, puetoſque deorum—— 4 
chilocum e rabies Ami iam 
Ver. 8 r. 
Ir ego, ſi nequeo ignoroque, poEta ſalutor? 
- e ee diſceremalo * 5 

er. 85. 
erlibus exponi tragicis res comica non 9 * 
terdum tamen et vocem comædia tollit ; 
"wry plerumque dolet ſermone pedeftri. 

er. 91. 
on {atis eſt pulchra eſſe potmata——- 

male fi mandata loqueris, 


; 


at dormitabo, aut ridebo. N 


Vultum verba decent: iratum, plena | 
f Ludentem, laſciva; ſeverum, ſeria dictu 


M s. 


Does generous Foſtet virtue i 
All give attention to the warm ſiſcourſe: 
But who a cold; dull, lifeleſs, drawling keeps,” 
One half his audience laughs, the other ſleeps.  / 

In cenſuring vice, be earneſt and ſevere, 
In ſtating dubious points, conciſe and clear; 109 
Anger requires ſtern looks and threat ning ſty le 5 


But paint the charms of virtue with a ſmile..... 


Theſe different changes common ſeriſe will bers, 

And we expect them from you if you preach 5, 

For ſhould your manner differ from your theme, X 

Or in quite different ſubjects be the ſam e, 

Deſpis d and laugh'd at, you may travel down, - - 

And hide ſuch — in ſome country town. | - : 
It much concerns a preacher firſt to learn 

The genius of his audience, and their turn. 

Amongſt the titizeds be grave and ſlow ;.. 

Before the nobles let fine-periods flow ; 

The Temple Church aſks Sherlock's ſenſe and Kills © 

Beyond the Tow'r—no'matter—what you will} 

n facts or notions drawn from ſacred writ, 

Be orthodox, hor caval to ſhow wit : | 3 

Let Adam loſe a rib to gain a wife; 

Let Noah's ark contait all things with life; * ; > 

Let-Moſes work ſtrange. wonders with his rl. | 

And let the ſun ſtand fill at Joſhua's nod, 120 Ss 

Let Solomom be wiſe, and Samſon ſtrong, __ -i 


5 
| 10 


| Give Saul a witch, and Balaam's afs a tongue. 


But if your daring genius is ſo bold 
To teach new doctrines, or to cenſure old. 
With care-proceed ; you tread a dangerous 1 ; 
Error eltablich d, grows eſtabliſh'd faith. 
"Tis eafier much, and much the ſafer rule, . 
To teach in pulpit what you learn'd at ſchool ;. 2 
With zeal defend whate'er the church, believ 
If you expect to thrive, or wear lawn fleeves. 36 

Some loudly bluſter, and conſign to hell 
All who dare doubt one word or ſyllable 
Of what they call the faith; and Which n | | 
To whims and trifles without uſe or ends: 4 
Sure tis much nobler, and more like divine, | _— 
Ten the path te heaven, than to confine & . 
Inſiſt alone on uſeful points, or plain; \ 3 2-2 , 
And know, God cannot hate a virtuous man. 

If-you expect or hope that we ſhonld ſtay. 115 . 
Your whole ea wer ſtrive to link , 


— 


= wry * * — — - FIT 4 
Ver. 99. 01342 
Triſtia . but: 2; 


12 ru fy - 
Format enim natura prius nos intus ad emnec | 


Fortunarum habitum: — 0155 * , 
Ver. 19. % 
| Intererit multum Davuſue ien. 
| Ver. Its. 5 3 
Famam ſequete— 2 5 Eh ne y 
-- Ver. 123. | 


Si quid inexpertum ſcene commitis, 6 nudes. 


Perionam formare novam — 


4 1 
Rectius Niacum can carmen deducis in adi . 


er. 13T. 

"5 fie incipies, ut ſeriptor creed: 
er. 1 | 1 

uanto rectids hie ; 2 7 


er. 139. 
Tu, quid ego et reren e. mecum delideroy —Y 
y 


Such points as theſe lie far too deep for man, 


So _ THE WORKS OF DODSLEY, 


Some common faults there are you muſt avoid, 
/ To every age and circumſtance ally'd. 
A pert young ſtudent juſt from eollege brought, 
With many little -pedantfies is fraught: _ 
Reaſons with ſyliogiſm, perſuades with wit, 
Quotes ſcraps of Greek inſtead of ſacred writ; 
Or, deep immers'd in politic debate, 1h 
Reforms tlie church, and guides the tottering ſtate. 
«© Theſe trifles with'maturer age forgot, 149 
Now ſome good benefice employs his thought; 
He ſeeks a patron, and will ſoon incline '* 
To all his notions, civil or div inen 
Studies his principles both night and day, [pray. 
And, as that Scripture guides, muſt preach and 
Av'rice'and-age-creep on: his reverend mind 


Begins to grow right reverendly inclin d. 
Power and preferment- ſtill ſo ſweetly call. 
The voice of Heaven is never heard at all 
get but a tempting biſhoprick in view, 45 

Heꝰs ſtrictly orthodox, and loyal too; 160 


With equal zeal defends the church and ſtate, 
And infidels and rebels ſtrare his hate. 
Some things are plain, we can't miſunderſtand, 
Some ſtillobſcure, though thouſands have explain d: 
Thoſe influence more Which reaſon can conceive, ) 
n ſuch as we through faith alone believe; | 
In thoſe we judge, in theſe you may deceive : /_ 
But hat too deep in myſtery is thrown, 2 
The wiſeſt preachers chooſe to let alone. 
How Adam's fault affects all human kind: 170 
How Three is One, and One is Three combin'd; 
How certain preſcienee checks not future will; 
And why Almighty goodneſs ſuffers ill: 


Were never well explain'd; nor ever can. 
I paſtors more than thrice five minutes preach, 
Their ſleepy flocks begin to yawn and ſtretch. 
Never preſume the name of God to bring 
As ſacred ſanction to a trifling thing. i 
Before; or after ſermon, hymns of praiſe 180 
Exalt the ſoul, and true devotion raiſe. ONT; 


Si plauſoris eges aulæa manentis, et uſque. 2 


Suffuri donec cantor, vos plaudite, dicat; 


Etatis eujuſque notandi ſunt tibi mores— 
Wer #297 07 = 1 no 5 97th», 185 
R i jam ſeit pu e: 
Ver. 149. e 
Converſis ſtudiis, ætas animuſque virilis 
Querit opes et amicitiaz———  _ 
Ver. 155: sel vg 
Ver. 163. — Imre] 
Aut agitur res in ſcenis, aut acta refertur: 
Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem. 
uam que ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus, et quæ 
Tpſe ſibi tradit ſpectator. 204 lem; 
-in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in angu- 
. N oſtendis mihi fic, ineredulus odi. 
of. 296, = IU > 12 1164 
Neve os, neu fit quinto productior acttu 
Ver. 178. ; 8 
Nee deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit : Hed 
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Indoctus quid enim ſaperet, liberque laborun 


$ 


\ 


In ſongs of wonder celebrate his name, 
Who ſpread the ſkies, and built the ſtarry um y ti 
Or thence deſcending view this globe below, 


And praiſe the ſource of every bliſs we knoy, tl 
In ancient times, when Heaven was to be prais{, Pre 
Our humble anceftors their voices rais'd, iim 


And hymns of thanks from grateful'boſoms flog 
For ills prevented, ox for good beſtow'd: 1 
But as the church increas'd in power and pride But il 
The pomp of ſound the want of ſenſe ſupply d; 


Majeſtic organs then were taught to blow, Bu 
And plain religion grew a rareeſhow: ../, n co 
Strange ceremonious whims, a numerous race, Il ar 
Were introduc'd,.in truth's and virtue's place, or b 


Myſterious turnpikes block up heaven's highny Tis tl 
And, for a tieket, we our reaſon pay. 
' Theſe ſuperſtitions quiekly introduce 
Contempt, neglect, wild fatire, and abuſe; im a 
Religion and its prieſts, by every fool 
Were thought a-jeſt; and-turn'd to ridicule, | 
Some few indeed found where the medium lib 
And kept the coat, but tore the fringe away, / 
Of preaching well if you expect the fame, 
Let truth and virtue be your firſt great aim. Nil y 
Vour ſacred function often call to mind. 
And think how great the truſt, to teach manki 
Tis yours in uſeful ſermons to explain, 
Both what we owe to God, and what to man, 
Tis yours the charms of liberty to paint, 
His country's love in every breaſt to plant; e 
Yours every ſocial virtue to improye, | 
Juſtice, forbearance, charity, and love; 1 
Yours too the private virtues to augment, tier 
Of prudenee, temperance, modeſty, content: "Zo 
When ſuch: the man, how amiable the priet; 
| Of all mankind the worthieſt and the beſt. 
Tickliſh the point, I grant, and hard to find 


But nen 
Some ir 


To-pleaſe the various tempers of mankind. hat fre 
Some 1 N05 you ſhould the crabbed points a, wy 

5 plam, KGrnisid: ö 12 8 * 4 
Where texts with texts a dreadful war mainti uu! 
Some love a new, and ſome the beaten path, Make 
Morals pleaſe ſome, and others points of faith} 12 i 
But he's the man, he's the admir'd divine, gen 

| In whoſe diſcourſes truth and virtue join: $a 
Ver. We = * 3 
| Tibia non, ut nune-orichalco vincta, tubzque we! 
Emula; fed tenuis fimplexq 2 o virtu 


r 


Poſtquam cœpit agros extendere victor, et ui 
Latior amplecti murus, vinoque diurno 
Placari genius feſtis impune diebus; 
Acceſſit numeriſque modiſque licentia major. 


Rufticus urbano confuſus, turpis honeſto? 
Ver. 198. 10 bib a 
Mox etiam agreſtes Satyros nudavit, et aſpet 
Incolumi gravitate jocum tenta vi. 
Verte aj, oe onmongt nafpyr tf 
Scribendi rect, ſapere eſt et principium et ſo 
Qui didicit patriz quid debeat, et quid amids 
Vet: oe of 245 j 43 io | 
Centuriæ ſeniorum agitant expertia frugis; 


t pictur ö 


Celli prætereunt auſtera poëmata Rhamnes, e capiet 
Omne tulit punctum qui-miſcuit utile dulcy Ver. 20 
Lectorem delectande, pariterque monendo dere qu 

| ui neſcit 


Ver. 180. n Te 5 $4 
Actoris partes chorus, officiumque virile | 
D Con da- 2 — . . 12 ä , : 8 . .% 


= 
% 
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* Vide Martin in the Tale of a Tub. 
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yt te geren mil ve live, 
y theſe our Tonſons and out Knaptons thrive; 


w ſuch are read, and prais d, and how they fell, 


= 5 Barrow” 8 Clarke s, and Butler's ſermons tell. 
21 preachers ſhould either make us good or wiſe, 

| Jim that does neither, who but muit deſpiſe ? 

f all your rules are uſeful, ſhort, and plain, 232 

| We ſoon ſhall learn them, and ſhall long retain? | 
i gut if on trifles you harangue, away 

5 e turn our heads, and laugh at all you ſay. 

Sy But prieſts are men, and men are prone to err, 

"al Dn common failings none ſhould be ſevere: 
phe l are uot maſters of the ſame, good ſenſe, 
ag or bleſt with equal powers of eloquence. _ 
wy Tis true: and errors, with an honeit mind, 240 

vill meet with eaſy. pardon from mankind ; 
but who perſiſts in wrong with ſtubborn pride, 

: im all muſt cenſure, many. will deride. 
wat Yet few are judges of a fine diſcourſe, 
= in ſee its beauties, or can feel its force; 

2 ith equal pleaſure ſome attentive fit, 
. ..oder reaſoning, and to ſhallow wit. 
* P What then? becauſe your audience moſt are fools, 
* Fill you neglect all me thod, and all rules? 
f or fince the pulpit is a ſacred place, 255 
here none dare contradict you to your face, 
ill you preſume to tell a thouſand lies? 

man so, we may forgive, but muſt deſpiſe. 

: In jingling Bey'ridge if I chance to ſee 
15 Dne word of ſenſe, I prize the rarity : 

- But if in Hooker, Sprat, or Tillotſon, 

\ thought unworthy of themſelves is ſhown, 

t I prieve to ſee it; but tis no ſurpriſe, 
$A he greateſt men are not at all times wiſe. 
iel; Sermons, like plays, ſome pleaſe us at the ear, 
+ er never will a ſerious reading bear; 261 
0 fink dome in the cloſet edify enough, 7 
0 hat from the pulpit ſeem'd but ſorry ſtuff. 

: Tis thus: there are, who, by ill-preaching ſpoil 
Joints t 1 

Lounge $ pointed ſenſe, or Atterbury's ſtyle ; 
2 Thiltt others by the force of elo uence, 

* Make that ſeem fine, which ſcarce is common 
yo ſenſe. | 
"I In every ſcience, they that hope to riſe, 

16, ey 
n Set great examples ſtill before their eyes. 
oung lawyers copy Murray where they can; 
Phyſicians Mead, and ſurgeons Cheſelden; 271 
_ But all will preach, without the leaſt pretencs . 

| o virtue, learning, art, or n | 

et orion — — — 

Ver. 230. 

ut prodeſſe volunt, aut deleQtare — 
najor- Ver. 236. 41 
ona, Net delicta tamen, quibus ignovifle velimus—— 
1 er. 2 


N » quivis videt immodulats potmata judex.—— 
er. 254. 

die mihi, qui multum cefſat, fit Cœrilus ille, 

Quem bis terve donum, cum riſu miror; et idem 

Indignor, quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 

* opere in _ fas eſt en een | 
er. 260. | 


is; t picture, potfis erit : quæ, ſi propitis fes, = 

nes. e capiet magis; et Keek 1 longius we. 
Ver. 268. | 

ndo 3 qui neſcit, compeſtribus abſtivet ieee 


pul neſcit, verſus tamen en n Quid ni? 


| 


may not.? 


| An ſit amicitia N 4 


loc; > 
you cry;2, they plainly fee, rn 


3 may grow right · reverend without. 
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reachers and e e were at firſt de 

For common be nefit to 

Public and private virtues — a I d, 

To goodneſs courted, and from vice re rand: 

Love, peace, and union breath'd in eac difevurſe, 

And their examples gave their precepts fore. 

From theſe good men, the prigits'and all their 
7 line | - 2382 

Were honour'd with the title of divine. 

But ſoon their proud ſucceflors left this path, 

Forſook plain morals for dark points of faith : 

Till creeds on creeds the warring world ioflam'd; 

And all mankind, by different prieſts, may 
damn'd. 

Some aſk which is th' eſſential of a prieſt, 
Virtue or learning? what they aſk's a jeſt; * _. 
We daily ſee dull loads of reverend fat, 290 
Without pretence to either this or that. 4 2955 
But who like Herring or like Hoadly ſhine, ns 
Muſt with great learning real virtue join. 

He who by preaching hopes to raiſe a name, 

To no ſmall excellence directs his aim. 

On every noted preacher he muſt wait; 
The voice, the look, the action imitate: - ? * 
And when complete i in ſtyle; and ęloquence,. : 
Muſt _ crown all with learning oy good 

5 nle. 

But ſome with lazy pride diſgrace the gown; hay 
And uever preach one ſermon of their own; 

Tis eafier to tranſcribe than to compoſe 
So all the week they eat, and drink, and done..." 

As quacks with lying puffs the papers fill, 

Or hand their on praiſe in a pocky bill, oy * 1 

Where empty boaſts of much tuperior ſenſe, 7 

Draw from the cheated crowd their idle — N 

So the great H---nley hires for half. a- crown, } 
0. 


A quack advertiſement to tell the town 


Of ſome ſtrange point to be diſpuied on: 
Where all who love the ſcience of debate, 


«81 


May hear themſelves, or other coxcombs- prate. 2 


When dukes or noble lords a chaplain Niet aA 
They firlt of his et inquire. 
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Ver. 276. < 1899 11 et; 
uit hæe e Tae ee % 2447038 4 
Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra profagis : 
Concubjtu'probibere vago,'dare jura maritis; 


| Oppida moliri; leges incidere ligne 5. 


Lic honor et nomen divinis vatibug ee nA 
Carminibus venit—— 52 4 
——Poſt hog— > | iD 2 
Animos in ritia bella Ars 9 x 
Verſibus exacuit. | abi TE + © g 
Ver. 288. 
Natuta fieret laudabile carmen, an arte, 
Quæſitum eſt. i : 1 : / 
Ver. 2 | 1 | 
Qui ſtudet optatam eu e moni; 3% 
Multa tulit facitque puer; ſudavit et alſit— | 
Ver. 304. 
Ut praco, ad merces turbam qui cogit emendase—. 
Ver. 313. K 
Reges dicuntur multis urgere culullis, 0 POLLS 
Et torquere mero, quem perſpexifſe RR, 


102 

If toutly qualify' d to drink and ſmoke, 

It not too nice to hear an impious joke, 

If tame enough to be the common jeſt, 

This is a chaplain to his lordſhip's taſte. 

Ik bards to Pope indifferent verſes ſhow, 
He is too honeſt not to tell them fo. : 
This is obſcure, he cries, and this too rough, 

eſe trifling, or ſuperfluous; ſtrike them off. 

How uſeful every word from ſuch a friend! 

But parſons are too proud, their works to mend, 
And every fault with arrogance defend : [ 
Think them too ſacred to be criticis'd, 

And rather chooſe to let them be deſpis'd. 

- He that is wiſe will not preſume to laugh 
At prieſts, or church-affairs ; it is not ſafe. 329 
Think there exiſts, and let it check your ſport, 
That dreadful monſter cail'd a ſpiritual court. 
Into whoſe cruel jaws if once you fall, 

In vain, alas! in vain for aid you call; 
Clerks, proctors, prieſts, voracious round you ply, 
Like leeches ſticking, till they've ſuck'd you dry. 


320 


AN EPISTLE TO MR. POPE. 


OCFASIONED BY HIS ESSAY ON MAN. 

REAT bard! in whom united we admire, 

he ſage's wiſdom, and the poet's fire: 
In whom at once, the great and good commend 
The fine companion, and the uſeful friend :--- ' 
*T was thus the muſe her eager flight began, 
Ardent to ſing the poet and the man. 
But truth inverſe is clad too like a lie, 
And you, at leaft, would think it flattery ; 
Hating the thought, I check my forward ſtrain, 
I change my ſtyle, and thus begin again. UE, 
As when ſome ſtudent firſt with curious eye, 
Through nature's wond'rous frame attempts to 
7 Pry; e been 
is doubtful reaſon ſeeming faults ſurpriſe, 
e aſks if this be juſt ? if that be wiſe ? | 

torms, tempeſts, earthquakes, virtue in diſtreſs, 
And vice unpuniſh'd, with firange thoughts op- 
| preſs: . ee | 
Till thinking on, unclouded by degrees 
His bins oy andy fair is all he ſees; r 
Storms, 1 earthquakes, virtue's ragged 


plight, 

And vice's triumph, all are juſt and right: 
Beauty is found, and order, and deſign, 
And the whole ſcheme acknowledg'd all divine. 

So when at firſt I view'd thy wond'rous plan, 
Leading through all the winding maze of man; 
Bewilder'd, weak, unable to purſue, ' | 
My pride would fain have laid the fault on you. 


Ver. 3rg. TY 
Vir bonus et prudens verſus reprehendet inertes--- 
| © ——ambitioſa recidet | S 5 
Ornamenta; parum claris lucem dare coget. 
ä 
Ut. mala quem ſcabies apt morbus regius urget, 
Aut fanaticus error, et iracunda Dian, 
Veſanum tetigiſſe timent fugiuntque pottam, 
ui ſapiunt be RT op 
Den vero arripuit, tenet, occiditque legendo, 
Non miſſura autem niſi plena cruoris hirudo. 


THE WORKS QF pops LE v. 
This falſe, that ill-expreft, this thought not gogd 


And all was wrong which I miſunderſtood. 
But reading more attentive, ſoon 1 found, 
The diction nervous, and the doctrine ſound. 
Say man, a part of that ſtupendous whole, 
Whoſe body nature is, and God the foul,” 
Saw in the ſcale of things his middle ſtate, 
And all his pow'rs adapted juſt to that. 
Saw reaſon, paſſion, weakneſs, how of uſe, 
How all to goog, to happineſs conduce ; 
Saw my own weakneſs, thy ſuperior power, 
And ſtill the more I read, admire the more, 
This fimile drawn out, I now began 
To think of forming ſome deſign or plan, 
To aid my muſe, and guide her wand'ring lay, 
When ſudden tu my mind came honeſt Gay, 
For form or method I no more contend, 
But ſtrive to copy that ingenious friend *: 
Like him to catch my thoughts juſt as they roſe... 
And thus I caught them, laughing at thy ſoes. 
Where are ye now——ye critics, ſhall I ſay? 
Or owls who ſicken at this god of day? | 
What! mighty ſcribblers, will you let him go 
Uncenfift*d, unabus'd, unhonour'd ſo ? 
Step forth, ſome great diſtinguiſh'd daring dunee, 
Write but one page, you ſilence him at once: 
Write without fear; you will, you muſt ſucceed; 
He cannot anſwer for he will not read, 
Here paus'd the muſe---alas ! the jade is bit, 
She fain would copy Gay, but wants his wit. 
She paus'd, indeed---broke off as he had done, 
Wrote four unmeaning lines, and then went on. 
Ye wits and fools; ye libertines and faints, 
Come pour upon the foe your joint complaints, 
Firſt, you who oft, with wiſdom too refin'd, 
Can cenſure and direct th* Eternal Mind, 
Ingenious wits, who modeſtly pretend 
This bungling frame, the univerſe, to mend; 
How ean you bear, in your great reaſon's ſpigbt, 
To hear him prove, Whatever is, is right?“ 
Alas! how eaſy to confute the ſong ! 
If all is right, how came your heads ſo wrong! 
And come, ye ſolemn fools, a numerous band, 
Who read, and read, but never underſtand, 
Pronounce it nonſenfe---Can't you prove it too? 
Good faith, my friends, it may be ſo---to you. 
Come too, ye libertines, who luſt for power, 
Or wealth, or fame, or greatneſs, or a whore; 
All who true ſenſual happineſs adhere to, 
And laugh him out of this old-faſhion'd virtue; 
Virtue, where he has whimſically plac'd ö 
Your only bliſs---How. odd is ſome mens tafte! 
And come, ye rigid ſaints, with looks demure, 
Who boaſt yourſelves right holy, juſt, and pure; 
Come, and with pious zeal the lines decry, 
Which give your proud hypocriſy the lie: 
Which own the beſt have failings, not a few; 
And prove the worſt, ſometimes, as good as you. 
What ! ſhall he taint ſuch perfect fouls with ill? 
Shall ſots not place their bliſs in what they will: 
Nor fools be fools? nor wits ſublime deſcend 
In charity to heaven its works to mend ? 
Laughs he at tleſe?---'tis monſtrous. To be Plain 


Id have ye write---he can but laugh again. 
Here liiting up my head, ſurpris'd I ſee 
Cloſe at my elbow, flattering vanity. 


* In his firſt chiſir. 


, * 


er ſoft whiſpers foon 1 found it came, 
wy pond myſelf not one of them. - 
Alas! how eaſily ourſelves we ſooth! - 
I fear, in Juſtice, he muſt laugh at both. 
For vanity abaſh'd, up to my ear 
Steps honeſt truth, and theſe ſharp words I hear; 
« Forbear, vain bard, like them forbear thy lays; 
Alike to Pope ſuch cenſure and ſuch praiſe, 
« Nor that can fink, nor this exalt his name, 
« Who owes to virtue and himſelf his fame.” 


ON GOOD AND ILL-NATURE. 


To MR. POPE, 


In virtue's cauſe to draw a daring pen, 
Defend the good, encounter wicked men: 
Freely to praiſe the virrues of the few, 
And boldly cenſure the degenerate crew. 
To ſcorn, with equal juſtice, to deride 
The poor man's worth, or ſooth the great one's 
pride ; 3 

this was once good · nature thought, not ill; 
— ‚ſome there are ſo odd to think ſtill. 
01d-faſhion'd ſouls ! your men of modern taſte, 
Are with new virtue, new politeneſs grac'd. 
Good - nature now has chang'd her honeſt face, 
For ſmiling flattery, compliment, grimace: 
Fool grins at fool, each coxcomb owns his brother, 
And thieves and ſharpers compliment each other, 
o ſuch extent good-nature now is ſpread, 
To be ſincere is monſtrouſly ill-bred: 
An equal brow to all is now the vogue, 
And complaiſance round from rogue to rogue. 
If this be good— tis glorioully true, | 
The moſt Ill-natur'd man alive is you. 


THE CAVE OF POPE. 
A PROPHESTY. 


Warn dark oblivion, in her ſable cloak 
Shall wrap the names of heroes and of kings; 
And their high deeds, ſubmitting to the ſtroke 
Of time, ſhall fall amongſt forgotten things: 


Then * the muſe that diſtant day can fee) 

On Thames's bank the ſtranger ſhall arrive, 
Vith curious wiſh thy ſacred grott to ſee, 

Thy facred grott ſhall with thy name ſurvive. 


Grateful poſterity, from age to a 
With pious hand the rum ſhall repair: 
Some good old man, to each inquiring ſage, | 
Pointing the place, ſhallcry, I he bard liv'd there, 
Whoſe ſong was muſic to the liſtening ear, 
Yet taught audacious vice and folly ſhame; | 
Eaſy his manners, but his life ſevere ; 5 
His word alone gave infamy or fame. 
zequeſter d from the fool and coxcomb wit, 
Beneath this ſilent roof the muſe he found; 
'Twas here he flept inſpir d, or fat and writ, 
Here with his friends the ſocial glaſs went round. 


Vith awful veneration ſhall trace * 


4 


The ſteps which thou ſo long before haſt trod; 


2 OE M S. 


And, O great ſhade! permi 


| Lamenting thus: he's 


F 


— 


Then, ſome ſmall gem, er moſs, or ſhining ear, 

" Departing, each tall Pier in fond T7 
To pleaſe their friends, on every diſtant 57 
Boaſting a relic from the Cave of Pope. 


ON THE DEATH OF MR, POPE, 


Cone, ye whoſe ſouls harmonious ſounds inſpire, 
Friends to the muſe, and judges of her ſong; 
Who, catching from the bard his heavenly fire, 
Soar as he ſoars, ſublimely rapt along; ſart 
Mourn, mourn your loſs; he's gone who had the 
With m"— to ſooth the ear, with ſenſe to warm 
cart. 


Who now ſhall dare to lift the ſacred rod, ſlaw? 

Truth's faithſul guard, where vice eſcapes the 
Who now, high ſoaring to the throne of God, 

In nature's moral cauſe his pen ſhall draw? - 
Let none pretend; he's gone, who had the art 
With . the ear, with ſenſe to warm 

E . ' 


Vice now ſecure her bluſhleſs front ſhall raiſe, 
And all her triumph be through Britain borne; 


| Whoſe worthleſs ſons from guilt ſhall purchaſe 


praiſe, 

Nor dread the hand that pointed them to ſcorn; 

No check remains; he's gone, who had the art 

With m_— to ſooth the ear, with ſenſe to warm 
e heart. : 


Ye tuneleſs bards now tire each venal quill, 
And from the public gather idle 3 
Ye taſteleſs 2 now build and 1 All, 
P 


Tr lendour borrows not one ray from 

, ſenſe; 

Fear no rebuke; he's gone, who had the art 

With ſounds to ſooth ear, with ſenſe to warm 
the heart, 


But come, ye choſen, ye ſelected few, / 
Ye next in genius, as in — 99d, 


'| The ſocial virtues of his heart who 


And ſtated all the beauties of his mind; 

Drop, drop a tear; he's gone, who had the art 

With ſounds to charm the car, with ſenſe to warm 
the heart. pe 2 

| it thy humbleſt friend. 

His figh to waft, his grateful tear to pay 


I Thy honour'd memory; and condeſcend % lay. 


To hear, well-pleas d, the weak, yet well meant 
„ who had the art 
With ſounds to ſooth the ear, with ſenſe to warm 


MODERN REASONING. 
AN EPI $TLE. 


Wurxcr comes it, , that ev'ry fool, 
In reaſon's ſpite, in ſpite of ridicule, 
Fondly his own wild whims for truth maintains, 


And all the blind deluded world diſdains 
Himſelf the only eee bleſt with fight, 
And his opinion t great rule of right? 

'Tis ſtrange from folly this concert ſhould rife, 


Vith reverend wonder view the ſolemn place, 
from whence thy genius ſoar d to nature's God. 


That my of ſenſe ſhould make us think we're 
We: : 
; G ii 
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Tis ill maintain d, and prov'd by dint of— 


. gu 
In all diſputes he bravely wins the day, 


Plato. a formal ſage, debates With care, 


224 
Yer ſo it is. The moſt egregious elf | 
Thinks none ſo wiſe or ak himſelf. 5 
Who nothing knows, will all things comprehend; 
And who can leaſt confute, will moſt contend. 
I love the man, I love him from my ſoul, 
Whom neither weakneſs blinds, nor whims con- 
- -troul; ; * N 

With learning bleſt, with ſolid reaſon fraught, _- 
Who ſlowly thinks, and ponders every thought: 
Vet conſcious to himſelf Pow apt to err, 

Suggeſts his notions with a modeſt fear; 

"Hears every reaſon, every paſſion hides, 
Debates with calmneſs, and with care decides; 
More pleas'd to learn, than eager to conſute, 
Not victory, but truth, his ſole purſuit, 
But theſe are very rare. How happy he 
Who taſtes ſuch converſe, I —, with thee! 
Each ſocial hour is ſpent in joys ſublime, p 
Whilſt hand in hand o'er learning's Alps you climb; 


” 


- Through reaſon's paths in ſearch of truth proceed, 


And clear the flow'ry way from every weed; 
Till from her ancient cavern rais'd to light, 
The beauteous ſtranger ſtands reveal'd to ſight. 
How far from this the furious noiſy crew, 
Who, what they once aſſert, with zeal purſue ? 
Their greater right infer from louder tongues ; 
And firength of argument from ſtrength of lungs, 
Inſtead of ſenſe, who ſtun your cars with found, 
And think they conquer, when they but confound. - 
Taurus, a bellowing champion, ſtorms and ſwears, 
And drives his argument through both your ears; 
And whether truth or ſalſchood, right or wrong, 


tongue. 


No wonder for he hears not what you ſay. 
But though to tire the car's ſufficient curſe, 
To tire one's patience is a plague ſtil] worſe. 


A ſtrong opponent, take him up who dare. 
His words are grave, deliberate, and cool, 
He looks ſo wiſe—'tis pity he's a fool. 

. If he aſſerts, though bse no man can doubt, 
He'll bring ten thouſand proofs, to make it out. 
This, this, and this—is ſo, and ſo, and ſo; know, 
And therefore, therefore—that, and that, you 
Circles no angles have; a ſquare has four: | 
A ſquare's no circle therefore to be ſure. 

The ſunt of Plato's wond'rous wiſdom is, 

This is not that, and, therefore, that not this. 

.- - Oppos'dto him, but much the greater dunce, 
Is he who throws all knowledge off at once. 
The firſt for every trifle will contend ; © 
But this has no opinions to defend. 

In fire no heat, no ſweetneſs in the roſe; 


The man's impos'd on by his very noſe; / | | 
Hillario, who full well this humour knows, 


Nor light nor colour charms his doubting eye, 
The world's a dream, and all his fenſes lie. 

He thinks, yet doubts if he's poſſeſs'd of thought; 
Nay, even doubts his very power to doubt. 

Aſk him if he's a man, or beaſt, or bird, 

He cannot tell, upon his honeſt word. 

*Fis ſtrange ſo plain a point's ſo hard to prove; 
PI] tell-you what you are—a fool; by Jove. 


Another claſs of diſputants there are, 
More num'rous than the doubting tribe by far. 
Theſe are your wanderers, who from the point 
Run wild in joofe harangues, all out of joint. 


| Swears. there's inhabitants in every ſtar. 
If you preſume to ſay this mayn't be true, 


{| *Tis true, I love the 


THE WORKS OF.DODSLEY. 


Vagarious, and confute him if you can, 
Will hold debate with any mortal man. 
He roves from Geneſis to Revelations, 
And quite confounds you with divine quotation, 


Should you affirm that Adam knew his wife, ' 
And by that knowledge loſt the tree of life; 


He contradicts you, and, in half an hour, 

Mot plainly proves Pope Joan, the ſcarlet whot, 
Nor head nor tail his argument affords, 

A jumbling, incoherent maſs of words; 
Moſt of them true, but ſo together toſt 


| Without connection, that their ſenſe is loft. 


But; leaving theſe to rove, and thoſe to doubt, 


| Another clan alarms us; face about: 


See, arm'd with grave authority they come, 
And with great names and numbers ſtrike us duni 


| With theſe an error ven'rable appears, 
For having been believ'd three thouſand years, 


Reaſon, nay common ſenſe, to names muſt fall, 
And ſtrength of wh pl no ſtrength at all, 
But on, my muſe, though multitudes oppoſe us, 


| Alas! truth is not prov'd by _— noſes: 
4 Nor fear, though ancient ſages are ſabj 


oin'd; 
A lie's a lie, though told by all mankind, 

de ancients—but what then? 
Plato and Ariſtotle were but men. 
I grant em wiſe—the wiſeſt diſagree, 
And therefore no ſufficient guides for me. 
An error, though by half the world eſpous'd, 
Is ſtill an error, and may be oppos'd; 
And whos Hough much from mortal eyes ca- 

, 

Is ſtill the truth, and may be more reveal'd. 


| How fooliſh then will look your mighty wiſe, 


Should half their 11 e dixits prove plain lies! 
But on, my mule, another tribe demands 
Thy cenſure yet: nor ſhould they *fcape thy hard 

Theſe are the paſſionate, who in diſpute 


Demand ſubmiſſion, monarchs abſoJut-. 


Sole judges in their own conceit, of wit, 


Sir Teſty (thwart Sir Teſly if you dare) 


You he, Sir, you're a fool and blockhead too. 
What he afferts, if any {ifbelieve, 


| How folks can be ſo dull he can't conceive. 
He knows he's right; he knows his judgment: 


clear; in | | 
But men are ſo perverſe they will not hear. 
With him, Swift treads a dull trite beaten way; 
In Young no wit, no humour ſmiles in Gay; 


Nor truth, nor virtue, Pope, adorns thy page; 
And Thomfon's 1 the age. 
ume, 


This to deny, if any dare pre Of" 1: 
Fool, coxcomb, ſot, and puppy, fill the room, 


Reſolv'd one day his folly to expoſe, - 
Kindly invites him with ſome friends to dine, 
And entcrtains em with a roaſt firloi n: 
Of this he knew Sir Teſty could not eat, 
And purpolely prepar'd it for his treat. 
The reſt begin—-Sir, Teſty, pray fall to— __ 
You love roaſt beef, Sit, come I know you do 
« Excuſe me, Sir, tis what I never cat.” 
How, Sir! not love roaſt beef! the king of meat) 
« *Tis true indeed.“ Indeed it is not true; 


I love it, Sir, and you mutt love it too. 


They damn all thoſe for fools that won't ſubmit. - 


In cere 
In poin 
Which 
With t 
To cou 
'Tis wc 
Than c 
To dine 
Enough 
But goc 
Are wh 

Othe 


Who pl 


Think i 
In faſtin 
Falſe nc 
Of faith, 


Aue 
Than to 


Not love roaſt beef Come, come, f 
2 plate?! 5996 tae 8 019% 3 
Til make him love it Sir, G. d. ye, eat. 


'Roſe in a paſſion, and away he went. 


RELIGION. 
A SIMILE, 


Tu often drawn to make a ſtop, 

And gaze upon a piture-ſhop, _ 

There have I ſeen (as who that tarries , 
Has not the ſame) ? a head that varies; 
And as in diff*rent views expos'd, 

A diff rent figure is diſclos'd. 

Irs, This way a fool's head is expreſs'd, 


all, Whoſe yery count'nance is a jeſt; 

all, Such as were formerly at court, 

us, Kept to make wiſer people ſport. 

ö: Turn it another way, you'll have 

1; A face ridiculouſly grave, ; 
Something betwixt the fool and knave. 

n? Again, but alter the poſition, 


You're frighted with the apparition 3. 
A hideous threatemng Gorgon head 
| Appears, enough to fright the dead. 
d, But place it in its proper light, 
A lovely face accoſts the ſight ;- - | 
Our eyes are charm'd with every feature, 
We own the whole a beauteous creature. 
Thus true religion fares. For when 
e, | By filly, or defigning men, 
In falſe or fooliſh" lights tis plac'd, 
'Tis made a bugbear, or a-jeſt. 
Here, by a ſet of men, *tis thought ' 
A ſcheme, by politicians wrought, ' 
Io ſtrengthen and enforce the law, 
And keep the vulgar more in awe: 
And theſe, to ſhow ſublimer parts, 
Caſt all religion from their hearts; 
Brand all its vot'ries as the tools 
Of prieſts, and politician's fools. 
Some view it in another light, 
; Leſs wicked, but as fooliſh quite; | 
men And theſe are ſuch as blindly place it 
In ſuperſtitions that diſgrace it; 
And think the eſſenee of it lies 
In ceremoniaus foolerie — 
In points of faith and ſpeculation, $1 4 
e; Which tend to nothing but vexation. 
Vich theſe it is a heinous crime 
To cough or ſpit in ſermon time : . 
n, 'Tis worſe to whiſtle on a Sunday, a 
Sf Than cheat their neighbours on a Monday: 
To dine without-firſt ſaying grace, is 
Ie, Enough to loſe in heaven their places; 
5 But goodneſs, honeſty, and virtue, 


Are what they ve not the leaſt regard to. 


Others there are, and not a few, ' 

„mo place it in the bugbear view !!'— 
Think it conſiſts in ſtrange ſeverities; 

In faſtings, weepings, and auſterities. 

Falſe notions their weak minds poſleſs, 

ö Of faith, and grace, and holineſs: 

ad as the Lord's of purer eyes | 

Than to behold iniquities;, ©; ' 


Sir Teſty finding what it was they meant, 


„d, QB; MS 
« T can't, upon my word.” Then you're a, fool, 5 
Arid don't know what's goed eating, by my foul. | 
*firs, I his b 
; 


} Who place it in its Proper view! 


1 


And his high 


LY 


They think, unleſs they're pure and ſpotleſs, _ 
All their endeavours will be bootleſs; 
And dreadful furies in ætrrnum, & 
In unconſuming fires will burn em. 

But O, how happy are the few, in ud r 


To theſe it ſhines divinely bright, 


No clouds obſcure its native ligt; 
Truth ſtamps conviction in the mind, 


All doubts and fears are left behind, _ 
And peace.and joy at once an entrance find. 
ram A rü 
1 bs AN o. ? 
To ſcourge the riot and intemperate luſt, 
Or check the ſelf-ſufficient pride of man, - 
Offended Heaven ſent forth, in vengeance juſt, 
The dire inexorable fury, pain ; 

Beneath whoſe gripiog hand, when the aſſails, 
The mg ſpirits fink, the ſtrongeſt reaſoning 
fails. e IR ennie 
Near to the confines of th” infernal den, : 

Deep in a hollow cave's profound recels, © 
Her courts ſhe holds; and to the ſons of me * 
Sends out the miniſters of dire diſtreſs: _ _ 
Repentance, ſhame, deſpair, each acts het part, 
Whets the vindictive ſteel, and aggravates the 
1 en Scale HO) He og. = 
| He, whoſe luxurious palate daily rang't 
Earth, air, and ocean, to ſupply his board; 
And to high- reliſſrd poiſons madly chang d. 
The wholeſome gifts of naturc's bounteous 
lord; 1 1 * 
Shall find fick nauſeous ſurfeit taint his blood; 
And is abus'd pall'd ſtomach lothe the daintiek 


oy 


The midnight reveller's intemperate bowl, 
To rage and riot fires his furious brain 
Remorſeenſues, and agony. of ſoul, VER 
His future life condemy'd to ceaſeleſs pain: 
Gout, fever, ſtone, to madneſs heighten grief; 
And temperance, call'd too late, affords him ne 
relief; in 


He whoſe hot blood excites to dangerous Joy, 


- 


And headlong drives to ſeek the lewd em- 


brace, © 20. | 
Startled at length, ſfrall in his face deſcry © 
The mark indelible of foul difgrice: © - 
Ulcers obſcene corrode his aching bones: 
raptures change to deep-felt fighs 
and groans, SIONS SPL ns F 
The wild extravagant, whoſe thoughtleſs hand. 
With laviſh taſteleſs pride, commits ex- 
penes;” ee 14 ; 
Ruin'd, perceives his waining age demand 
Sad reparatian for his youth's offence: 
Upbraiding riot points to follies paſt, | 
Preſenting hollow want, fit ſucceſſor to waſte. 
He too, - whoſe high preſuming health defies 
Th“ almighty hand of Heaven to pull him 


down; 


| Who dighits the care and eaution of the wife, 
Nor fears hot ſummer's rage, nor winter's. | 
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Some trifling ail ſhall ſeize this mighty man; 
Blaſt all his boaſted ſtrength, rack every nerve 
with pain. 


Thus nature's God iuflicts, by nature's ee | 


on every crime its proper puniſhment ; 
Creating pain to keep mankind in awe, 
And moral ills by phyfical prevent: 
fa wrath ſtill gracious ; claiming ſtill our praiſe, 
e'n in thoſe very groans our, chaſtiſements ſhall 
% 7 raiſe. C 40 ge 
But leſt the feeble heart of ſuffering man 
I 0 oo low ſhould fink beneath the keen diſtreſs; 
Left fell deſpair, in —_ th cruel pain, 
Should drive him deſperate in their wild 
- exceſs; ' en: 


Kind hope her daughter patience ſent from high, | 


To eaſe the labouring breaſt, and wipe the trick- 
ling eye. ; 
Hail, mild divinity ! calm patience, hail ! 
Soft- handed, meek-ey'd maid, yet whoſe firm 
breath, 
And ftrong perſuaſive eloquence prevail 
Againſt the rage of pain, the fear of death: 
Come, lenient beauty, ſpread thy healing wing, 
And 17 4g my reſtleſs couch, whilſt I thy praiſes 
8. 
In all this toilſome round of weary life, 
Where dullneſs teazes, or pert noiſe aſſails; 
Where trifling follies end in ſerious ſtrife, 
And money purchaſes where merit fails; 
What honeſt ſpirit would not riſe in rage, 
If patience lent not aid his paſſion to afſuage ? 


No ſtate of life but muſt to patience bow: 
Thetradeſman muſt have patience for his bill; 

He muſt have patience who te law will go; 
And ſhould he loſe his right, more patience 
Yea, to prevent or heal full many a ſtrife, Iſtill; 
How oft, how long muſt man have patience with 

his wife? | 

But Heav'n grant patience to the wretched 


0 wight, 
- Whom pills, and draughts, and boluſſes aſſail! 
. Which he muſt ſwallow down with all his 
might; © Irits fail. 
Ev'n then, when health, and ſtrength, and ſpi- 
Dear doctors, find ſome gentler ways to kill; 
— ry load of drugs, contract yon length of 


When the dull, prating loud, long-winded dame, 
Her tedious, vague, unmeaning tale repeats; 


. Perplex'd and wand'ring round and round her 


theme, ; 
Till loſt and puzzled, ſhe all theme forgets ; 
Yet ſtill talks on with unabating ſpeed; 
Good gods! who hears her out, muſt patience 
have indeed. | 
So when ſome grave, deep-learned, ſonnd divine 
Aſcends the pulpit, and unfolds his text : 


Dark and more dark grows what he would 


define, 
And every ſentence more and more perplex'd; 
Tet ſtill he blunders on the fame-blind courſe, 


Teaching his weary'd hearers patience upon force. . | 


THE WORKS or DODSLEY. : 
| Without firm patience who could ever bent 


The great man's levee, watching for a ſmik 
Then, with a whiſper'd promiſe 1n his ear, 

Wait its accompliſhment a long, long while. 

Yet through the bounds of patience if he burt, 

Daniel's long weeks of years may be accompliſ| 

firſt, 

O patience ! guardian of the temper'd breag, 

Againſt the inſolence of pride and power; 

Againſt the wit's keen ſneer, the fool's dull je, 

Againſt the boaſter's lie, told o'er and Oer: 

To thee this tributary lay I bring, [fg 

By whofe firm aid empower'd, in raging pan! 


KITTY. 
A PASTORAL. 


BENEATH a cool ſhade, by the fide of a ſtream, 

Thus breath'd a fond ſhepherd, his Kitty hy 
theme : | | 

Thy beauties comparing, my deareſt, ſaid he, 

There's nothing in nature ſo lovely as thee. 


Though diſtance divides us, 1 view thy dear fa 
And wander in tranſport o'er every grace; 

Now, now I behold thee, ſweet- ſmiling and prety, 
O gods: you've made nothing ſo fair as my Kitty! 


come, lovely idea, come fill my fond arms, 


And whilſt in ſoft rapture I gaze on thy charm 

The beautiful objects which round me ariſe, 

Shall yield to thoſe beauties that live in thine 
eyes. | 


Now Flora the meads and the groves does adon 


With flowers and bloſſoms on every thorn; 


But look on my Kitty !---there ſweetly does blos, 
A ſpring of more beauties than Flora can ſhoy, 


See, ſee how that roſe there adorns the gay buſh, 

And proud of its colour, would vie with ht 
bluſh. \ 1 

Vain boaſter ! thy beanties ſhall quickly decay, 

She bluſhes—and ſee how it withers away. 


Obſerve that fair lily, the pride of the vale, 
In whiteneſs unrivall'd, now droop and look pale; 


It fickens, and ras th its beautiful hue, 


And bows down its head in ſubmiſſion to you. 


The zephyrs that fan me beneath the cool ſhade, 

When panting with heat an the ground I am lail 

Are leſs grateful and ſweet than the heavenly at 

That breathes from her lips when ſhe whiſper 
my dear. L 

I hear the gay lark, as ſhe mounts in the ſkies, 

How ſweet are her notes! how delightful he 
voice ; rao: 

Go dwell in the air, little warbler, go! 


| T have mufic enough while my Kitty's below. 


With pleaſure I watch the induſtrious bee, 
Extracting her ſweets from each flower and tretl 
Ah fools! thus to labour to keep you alive ; 
Fly, fly to her lips, and at once fill your hive. 


See there, on the top of that oak, how tl 


oves | ; ü 
Sit brooding each other, and cooing their loves 
Our loves are thus tender, thus mutual our jo}, 


When folded on each other's boſom we lie. 


* 


Wn her 1; 


0 Fan 


What raptures muſt, dwell in her arms: 
Pn her lips I could feaft, on her breaſt I could die, 


me to-ſee how the pretty young lambs 
— and cheriſh'd, and low d by their dams: 
The lambs are leſs pretty, my deareſt, than thee ; 
Their dams are leſs fond, nor ſo tender as me. 


As I gaze on the river that ſmoothly glides by, 
Thus even and ſweet is her temper, I cry,” 
Thus clear is her mind, thus calm and ſerene, 
And virtues, like gems, at the bottom are ſeen, 


Here various flowers {till paint the gay ſ , 
And as ſome fade and die, others bud 3 5 look 
me; 4 | , 
The charms of my Kitty are conſtant as they; 
Her virtues will bloom as her beauties decay. 


But in vain T compare her, here's nothing ſo 
bright; 

And darkneſs approaches to hinder my ſight: 

To bed I will haſten, and there all her charms, 

In ſofter ideas, I'll bring to my arms. | 


COLIN'S KISSES. 
TIE TUTOR, 


Come, my faireſt, learn of me, 
Learn to give and take the bliſs; 
Come, my love, here's none but we, 
Il inſtruct thee how to kiſs. 
Why turn from me that dear face ? 
Why that bluſh and downcaft eye ? 
Come, come, meet my fond embrace, 
And the mutual rapture try. 


Throw thy lovely twining arms 
Round my neck, or round my waiſt ; 
And whilſt I devour thy charms, 
Let me cloſely be-embrac'd : 
Then when ſoft ideas riſe, 
And the gay deſires grow ſtrong ; 
Let them ſparkle in thy eyes, | 
Let them murmur from thy tongue. 


To my breaſt with rapture cling, . 
Look with tranſport on my face, 
Kiſs me, preſs me, every thing 
To endear the fond embrace. 
Every tender name of love, 
In ſoft whiſpers let me hear; 
And let ſpeaking nature prove 
Every ecſtaſy fincere. 
THE"IMAGINARY KISS, , _ | 
Wax Fanny I ſaw as ſhe tipt o'er the green, 
Fair, blooming, ſoft, artleſs, and kind: . ©, 
Fond love in her eyes, wit and ſenſe in her mien, 
And warmneſs with modeſty join'd : 
Tranſported with ſudden, amazement I ſtood, 
Faſt rivetted down to the place; 
Her delicate ſhape, eaſy motion 1 view'd, 
And wander'd o'er every grace. 


. 
* 


Te gods! what luxuriance of beauty, I cry, 


P OE M S. 


Fo 
þ 


Whilſt thus in idea my paſſion I ſed. 
Soft tranſport my ſenſes invade,  _. 
Young Damon ſtepp'd up, with the ſubRance'he- 
And left me to kiis the dear ſhade,” / / 
y Nai ae 
| TEE FEAST, 
Por Lx, when your lips you join, 
Lovely ruby lips to mine; 
To the bee the flow'ry field 
Such a banquet does not yield z 
Not the dewy morning roſe - — 1 
So much ſweetnels does encloſe; ' 
Not the gods ſuch nectar fip, 4 
As Colin from thy balmy lip: 3 
Kiſs me then, with rapture kiſs, 
We'll ſurpaſs the gods in bliſs. 


SONG IV.. - 
TUE STOLEN krass. 


On a molly bank reclin'd, MY > 
Beauteous Chloe lay repoſing, f 
O'er her breaſt each am'rous wil 
Wanton play'd, its ſweets diſcloſing & 
Tempted with the ſwelling charms, N 

Colin, happy ſwain, drew nigh her, 
Softly ſtole into her arms, 
Laid his ſcrip and ſheep-hook by her. 


Q'er her downy panting breaſt * 
His delighted fingers roving; 

To her lips his lips de preſt, 
In the ecſtaſy of loving: 

Chloe, waken'd with his kiſs, 
Pleas'd, yet frowning to conceal it, 


{| Cry'd, true lovers ſhare the bliſs? 


Why then, Colin, would you ſteal it? 


; SONG V. 


THE MEETING KJ65, 
LerT me fly into thy arms: | SPSS 
Let me taſte again thy charms; _ IT, 
Kiſs me, preſs me to thy breaſt, 
In raptures not to be expreſt. 


Let me claſp thy lovely waift ; 


Throw thy arms around my neck; 


Thus embracing and embrac'd, 


Nothing ſhall our raptures check. BESS: 


Hearts with mutual pleaſure glowingz 
Lips with lips together growing; » 
Eyes with tears of gladneſs flowing; 


Eyes, and lips, and hearts ſhall ſhow, 


Th' exceſs of joy that meeting lovers kno, | ; 5 


SONG vi. | 
THE PARTING KISS 


| Ons kind kiſs before we part, 


0 Fanny, how ſweet are thy charms! 4 


Drop a tear and bid adieu: 
Though we ſever, my fond heart 
Till we meet ſhall pant for you, 
Yet, yet weep nat ſo, my love, * 
Let me Kiſs that falling'toar, ea EN 2s . 
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Though my body muſt remove, 
Ali my ſoul Will ſtill be here. 


All my ſoul, and all my heart, 
And every wiſh ſhall pant for you; 
One kind kiſs then e' er we part, 
Prop a tear and bid adieu. 


SONG VIL 
THE BORROWED KISS, 


SEE I languiſh, ſee I faint, 
I muft borrow, beg, or ſteal ; 
Can you ſee a foul in want, 
And no kind compaſſion feel? 


Give, or lend, or let me take 


One ſweet kiſs, I aſk ne more; 
One ſweet Kiſs, far pity's ſake, 
I'll repay it o'er and o'er. 


Chloe heard, and with a ſmile, 
Kind, compaſſionate, and ſweet, 
Colin, * tis a fin to-ſteal, 
And for me to give's not meet: 
But I'll lend a kiſs or twain, | 
To poor Colin in diſtreſs; 
Not that I'd be paid again, 
Colin, F mean nothing leſs. 


-,* SONG VIII. 
THE KISS REPAID: 


caro, by that borrow'd kiſs, 
I, alas! am quite undone; - 
Twas fo ſweet, ſo fraught with bliſs, 
Thouſands will not pay that one. 


Left the debt ſhould break your heart, 
Roguiſh Chloe ſmiling cries, 

Come, a hundred then in part, 
For. the preſent ſhall ſuffice. 


* THE SECRET KISS, 


Ar the filent evening haur, 


Two fond lovers int a hower 
Sought their mutual bliſs; 


Though her heart was juſt relenting, 
Though her eyes ſeem'd juſt conſenting, 


Yet ſhe fear'd to kits. | 
Since this ſecret, ſhade, he cry'd, 
Will thoſe roſy bluſhes hide, 

Why will you reſiſt 2 
When no tell-tale ſpy is near us, 


Eye not ſees, nor ear can hear-us 
Who would not be Kifs'd 2 
Molly bearing what he ſaid, 
Bluſhing lifted up her head, 
Her breaſt ſoft-wiſhes fill; 
Since, ſhe cry'd no ſpy is near us, 


Eye not ſees, vor ear can hear us, 
K , 


iſs—or what you will. 
5 SONG X. 
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Vmrsr on thy dear boſom lying, 
el. who can ſpeak my bliG? 


4 . * — 


{ 


— 


THE WORKS OF DODSLEY. 
= 
Every look with love inſpires me, 5 


Who the raptures I'm enjoying. 
When thy balmy lips 1 kiſs? 


Every touch my boſom warms, .. 
Every melting murmur fires me, 
Every joy is in thy arms. 


Thoſe dear eyes, how ſoft they languiſh! 


Feel my heart with rapture beat 4 


I Pleaſure turns almoſt to anguiſh, 


When the tranſport is ſo ſweet. * 
Look not ſo divinely on me, 
Czlia, I ſhall die with bliſs ; 


Let, yet turn thoſe eyes upon me, 


Who'd not die a death like this? 


SONG XI. 
THE RECONCILING KISS», 


Wu that ſadneſs on thy brow ? 
Why that ſtarting cryſtal tear? 
Deareſt Polly, let me know, 
For thy grief I cannot bear. 
Polly ygith a ſigh reply'd, 
What need I the cauſe impart ? 
Did you not this moment chide ? 
And you know it breaks my heart, 


Colin, melting as ſhe ſpoke, 
Caught the fair one in his arms; * 
O my dear ! that tender look, 
Every paſſion quite diſarms: 


{ By this dear relenting Kiſs, 


I'd no anger in my thought; : 
Come, my love, by this, and this, 
Let our quarrel be forgot. 


As when ſudden ſtormy rain, 
Every drooping fluwret ſpoils; 


When the ſun ſhines out again, 


All the face of nature ſmiles: 
Polly, ſo reviv'd and cheer'd 

By her Colin's kind embrace, | 
Her declining head uprear'd, 

Sweetly RC in bis face, 


SONG. XII. 


THE MUTUAL KISS. 


cats by thoſe ſmiling graces, 
Which my panting boſom. warm; 
By the heaven of thy embraces, . 
By thy wond'rous power to charm ; | 
By thoſe ſoft bewitching glances, 
"Which my inmoſt boſom move; 


By thoſe lips, whofe kiſs entrances, . 


Thee, and thee alone 1 love. 


By thy godlike art of loving, 


Czlia, with a bluſh, N FOR 
By thy heavenly power of 2 
All my foul to ſympathize! 1 
By thy eager fond careſſesʒ, 
By thoſe arms around me wks” oa 
By that look, which truth expreſſes, 
My found heart is all thy own. © 


Thus with glowing inclination, 
They indulge the tender blifs ; 

And to bind the laſting pattion, * 
Seal it with a mutual kiſs. 


Fin fond embraces; lying, 
They together ſeem to grow; 3 
Such ſupreme delight enjoying 
As true lovers only know. | | 


"THE WIFE: A FRAGMENT. | 


Tas vittues that endear and ſweeten life, - 

And form that ſoft'companion; call'd a wife; 
Demand my ſong. Thou who didſt firſt e . 
The tender theme, to thee I tune the lyre. 

Hail, lovely woman? nature's bleſſing, hail * 
Whoſe charms o'er all the powers of man prevail: 
Thou healing balm of life, which bounteous hea- 
To pour on * our woes, has kindly given! Iven, 
What were mankind without thee? or what j Joy, 
Like thy ſoft converſe, can his hours employ? 

The dry, dull, drowſy bachelor ſurveys, / 
Alternative, joyleſs nights and loneſome aer 15 
No tender tranſports wake his ſullen breaſt, 
No ſoft endearments lull his cares to reſt: 


Stupidly free from nature's tendereſt ties, 55 - * 


Loft in his own ſad ſelf he lives and dies. 
Not ſo the man, to whom indulgent Heaven A 
That tender bofom- friend. a wife, has given: 
Him, bleſt in her kind arms, no fears diſmay, EF 
No ſecret checks of guilt his mind allay: 
No huſband wrong'd, no virgin honour ſpoil 'd, 
No anxious parent weeps his ruin'd child! 
No fell diſeaſe, no falſe embrace is here, 
The joys are ſafe, the raptures are ſincere.. - 
Does fortune ſmile ? How grateful muſt it coond 
To tread lite's pleaſing, round with one we love! 
Or does ſhe frown ?; The fait with ſoftening: art, 
Will ſooth our woes or bear a willing part. 
But are all women of the ſoothing Kind? 
In choofing wives no hazard ſhall we find? 
* Will ſpleen, nor vapours, pride, nor prate mo- 
And is all fear of cuckoidom a jeſt?” lleſt? 
Grant ſome are bad: yet ſurely ſome remain, 
Good withbut-ſhow. and lovely without ſtain; 
Warm without le wdneſs; - virtuous without pride; 
Content to follow, yet with ſenſe to guide. 
Such is Fidelia, faireſt, ſondeſt wife; 
Obſerve the picture, for I draw from life. 

Near that fam'd hill, from whoſe rh 

brow 82001 

Such various ſcenes enrich the vales below; 3 
While gentle Thames, meandering glides along, 
Meads, flocks, and ny and riſing towers a- 


Fidelia rock, th fait as the faireſt ſcene 

Of ſmiling nature, when the ſky's ſerene. 

Full Gxreen Summers had adorn'd her face, 
Warm'd every ſenſe, and waken'd every grace; 
Her eye lock d ſweetneſs, gently heav'd her breaſt, 
Her ſhape, her motion, graceful eaſe expreſt. 

And to this fair, this fimiſh'd form, were re jpin'd | 
* ſofteſt paſſions, and the pureſt mind. 


ROME'S. PARDON ; A TALE. 


« Tf Rome can pardon ſins, as Romans hold; 
And if thoſe pardons may be bought and ſold, 
It were no ſin t' adore and worſhip gold.” 
. ROPCYESTER. 
Fppen'd on à certain time. ; 
Tuo van 118 had ſpent the ms 
5 


1 


» Þ O0 E % 2 


8 


* 2 


1 
1 


And haw at parting with the ſum, © 


And home he went aſſur'd of heaven. 


„ In every wanton „ Youthful pleaſure; 


* 
0 
— 0 
5 


N 13 
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Of youth in every wickedneſs,” "1ow7 
Came to his Holineſs to confeſs; £m 1157 
Of which, the one bad riches ſtore,:: {7 1 0 
The other (wicked wretch) I was poor 
But both grown old, had now a mind 
To die in peace with all mankind; 3A 
And go to heaven a nearer wart 5 
Than thoſe who: all their: life-time: pray n Ee. 


dag val 3 


Which may effected be they 0 dr Bast A 
By buying pardon; of the Pope. 9101 
So calling freſh to mind their b., eee 45 
The rich offender thus begins. 5 con 


„ Moſt holy father, I have 3 70a 21 
II muſt confeſs, in many a fin 
„% All laws divine I've thought © je 2 801 OH | 
4% All human laws for intereſt broke. eib bas 
« And to increaſe my ill-got ſore; 41" +; 7 b1.A 
«© Thought it po crime t' oppreſs 2 A M 
* To cheat the rich, betray my frientls,; yoo! 3: 
Or any thing to gain my end. 
But now grown old, and near to die, > eig: 
I do repent me heartily | db 


40 201K 


no Nl fn 
Of all my vile offences paſt, t, 14 
And in particular the laſt, ot 1: nod: 1 
By which I wickedly begui d 5 — 7 : 
A dead friend's ſon, my guardian child, ud. * 
« Of all his dear paternal ſtore, [ 


„„ Which was ten thouſand pounds or more; 
Wbo fince is ſtarv'd to death by want, 
And now ſincerely Irepent: RF 
„Which that your Holineſs may ſee, .- 
One half the ſum I've brought with' Fl ty 
And thus I caſt it at your feet. 
Diſpoſe of it as you think meet, a a 55 
© 'TQ p'ous uſes, or your own, had: 5 8 41 
„I hope 'ewill all my faults atone. 2b 

A TOR: quoth the Pope, - Tm 420 "to 

* ee 

„Such true repentance wrought i in thee; 3 eh 
* But as your ſins are very great, 95. 0% 
+ You have but half repented yet 5. 
Nor can your pardon be obtain 'd, 6% ni 
„ Unleſs the whole which thus | you” ve Said, 
* To pious uſes be ordain'd. 
* All!” ery'd the man, I thought that half | 
+ Had been a pretty price enough,“ 
_ © Nay,” quoth the Pope, * fir, if you bum uh 


8 207 
«6 3 
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Go, keep it, do; and damn your ſoul; 1 
« 1 tell you, I muſt have the whole. = 
« *Tis not a little thing procures + 
A pardon for ſuch fins as yours. · 
Well---rather than be doom'd to go, 
To dwell with everlaſting woe, _ 
One would give any thing, you know: 
So th' other half was thrown down Lal 
And then he ſoon obtain'd his ſuit ; 
A pardon for his fins was given, 


And now the poor man bends his knee ; 
«© Moſt holy father, pardon me, 

A poor and humble penitent 

* Who all my ſubſtance vilely ſpent, 


< But now I ſuffer. out of meaſqgre ; * 
<« With dire diſeaſes being fraugt 13 
DP 1 
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Poor! quoth the Pope, then ceaſe your ſuit, 

4 Indeed you may as well be mute; 

% Forbear ydur now too late contrition, 
You're in a reprobate condition. b 


Not ſave one ſouſe to ſave your ſoul? 

* O, you're a ſinner, and a hard one, 

0 [wonder you can aſk a pardon: * 

« Friend, they're not had, unleſs you buy em, 
« You're therefore damn'd, as ſure as I am 

« Vicegerent to the king of heaven: þ 
6 No, no, ſuch fins can't be forgiven. 

I cannot ſave you if I would, ; 
Nor would Ido it if I could.” 
Home goes the man in deep deſpair, 

And died ſoon after he came there; 

And went, tis ſaid, to hell: but ſure 

He was not damn'd for being poor! 

But long he had not been below, 

Before he ſaw his friend come too; 

At this he was in great ſurpriſe, 
And ſcarcely could believe his eyes: 
What, friend, ſaid he, are you come too? 
U thought the Pope had pardon'd you. 
Fes, quoth the man, I thought ſo too; 
But I was by the Pope trepann'd--- 
The devil could not read his hand.“ 


AN EPISTLE TO STEPHEN DUCK, 
AT HIS FIRST COMING TO COURT. 


Forcrve me, Duck, that ſuch a muſe as mine, 
Brings her weak aid to the ſupport of thine ; 

In lines, which if the world ſhould chance to ſee, 
They'd find I pleaded for myſelf---in thee. 

Yet ſome indulgence ſure they ought to ſhow 
5 infant poet, and unlearn'd as you; | 
ofkill'd in art, unexercis'd to ſing; 
I've juſt but taſted the Pierian ſpring : 
But though my ſtock of learning yet is low ; 
Though yet my numbers don't harmonious 

I fain would hope it won't be always ſo. 

The morning ſun emits a ſtronger ray, 
Still as he rites tow'rds meridian day: 
| Lay hills at firſt obſtruct the oblique beam, 

And dark*ning ſhadows ſhoot along the gleam ; 
Impending miſts yet hover in the air, 
And diſtant 0 undiſtinct appear. 
But as he riſes in the eaſtern ſæy, 
Thè ſhadows ſhrink, the conquer'd vapours fly; 
Objects their proper forms and colours gain; 
In all * various beauties ſhines th* enlighten'd 

plain. | 

So when the dawn of thought peeps out in man, 
Mountains of ign'rance ſhade at firſt his brain? 
A gleam of reaſon by degrees appears, ; 
Which brightens and increaſes with his years; 
And as the rays of thought gain ſtrength in youth, 
Dark miſts of ercor melt and brighten into truth. 
Thus aſking ign'rance will to Knowledge grow; 
Conceited fools alone continue ſo. | 


- 


5 


On then, my friend, nor doubt but that in time 
Our tender muſes, learning how to climb, 

May reach perfection's top, and grow ſublime, 
The Iliad ſcarce was Homer's firſt eſſay; 
Virgil wrote not bis ÆEneid in a day: 

Nor is't impoſſible a time might be, 


What! ſpend your wealth, and from the whole 


| 


flow, t 


* 
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| Unfeather'd yet, in judgment, thought, or (kill, 


{| Virtue ſhe lov'd, beneath her ſmile it flouriſh'd; 


* 


The ſons of wiſdom ſhall teſtify of her, 


| And the heart of the king ſhall figh her praiſe. 


{ Short flights they take, and fly with greater eaſe; 


'Tis true, more learning might their works aden 
They wrote not from a pantry nor a barn: 
Vet they, as well as we, by ſlow degrees 

Muſt reach perfection, and to write with eaſe, 
Have you not ſeen? Yes, oft you muſt have ſeen 
When vernal ſuns adorn the woods with green, 
And genial warmth, enkindling wanton love, 
Fills with a various progeny the 2 Doo, 
The tim'rous young, juſt ventur d from the neſt, 
Firſt in low buſhes hop. and often reſt; 
From twig to twig, their tender wings they try, 
Yet onl Putter when they ſeem to fly. 
But as their ſtrength and feathers more increaſe, 


Experienc'd ſoon, they boldly venture higher, 
Forſake the hedge, to lofty trees aſpire ; | 
Tranſported thence, with ſtrong and ſteady wing 
They mount the ſkies, and ſoar aloft, and ſing. 
So you and I, juſt naked from the ſhell, 
In chirping notes our future ſinging tell; 


Hop round the baſis of Parnaſſus' hill: 
Our flights are low, and want of art and ftrepgth, 
Forbids to carry us to the wiſh'd-for length. 

But fledg'd, and cheriſh'd with a kindly ſpring, 
We'll mount the ſummit, and melodious ſing. 


AN EPITAPH. 


HERE lie the remains of Caroline, 
Queen conſort of Great Britain, 
2 Whoſe virtues 
Her friends, when living, knew and enjoy'd; 
Now dead, her foes confeſs and admire. - 
Her ambition aſpired to wiſdom, 
And attain'd it; 
| e To knowledge, 
And it fill'd her mind. 
Patroneſs of the wiſe, 
And a friend of the good, 
She look'd, and modeſt merit rais'd its head; 
She ſmil'd, and weeping woe grew glad. 
Religion, plain and ſimple, 
Dignify'd her mind, 
Deſpiſing forms and uſeleſs pageantry. 
Morals, clear and refin'd, 
Dwelt in her heart, 
And guided all her actions. 


. 


She frown'd on vice, and it was put to ſhame. 
Im fine, 

Fer life was a public bleſſing; 
Her death is an univerſal loſs. 
O reader ! if thou doubteſt of theſe things, 
Aſk the cries of the fatherleſs, they ſhall tell thee, 
And the tears of the widow ſhall confirm their 


— „er ſuch ; 


omes is 1 


And the daughters of virtue bear her witneſs ; 
The voice of the nation ſhall applaud her, 


TO RICHES. - 
Humbly Inſcribed to the Right Hon. 
Ta. ſuccour all whom grief or care oppreſs, 


| 


When Pope and Prjor wrote like you and me. 


To raiſe neglected merit from diſtreſs, 


e dying arts t' enicofirage and revive, 
e mankind to live; 
is, this is riches? grand prerogative. _ 
— all the wiſe and good with joy purſue, 
ind thouſands feel, and bleſs their power in you. 
But ſtay, my muſe, nor raſhly urge thy theme, 
Examine well thy candidates for ſame 
hy verſe is praiſe, Conſider very few 
an juſtly ſay one fingle line's their due: 
Scorn thou with generous freedom to record, 
ithout his juſt credentials, duke or lord: | 
2 honeſt line prefer to a polite, | 
80 ſhall thy praiſe no conſcious bluſk excite. 
But as to paint a lovely female face, 
ith every charm adorn d, and every grace, 
Requires a finer hand, and greater care, 
han the rough features of a H Tr; 
go praiſe than fatire aſks a nicer. 8 4455. 
aut finiſh'd well, there's nothing charms ſo much. 
\ ſhining character when drawn with art, 
Like beauty, whilſt it pleaſes, wins the heart. 
Mecznas firft the noble liſt ſhall ; rn | 
Learning's great patron merits the place. 
) dear to every muſe ! to every art! | 
irtue's chief _— ſh «Lag — pram 
I; there a man, Poor, deſpis 4 
et whoſe ſupgrior genius ſhines Ir ty 
ether the uſeful arts his ſoul inſpire, |; 
r the politer muſe's ſacred fire, ; 
Learning and arts t encourage and extend? 
n thee he finds a patron and a friend. Fa 
Wealth thus beſtow'd, returns in laſting fame, 
l gratefu] tribute to the donor's name. 774 5 
Next him from whom true virtue meets rewar 
she who ſhows to want a kind rega | 


- 
2 — 


rd. 
Carus, though bleſt with | nay + eaſe, and health, 
His every want ſupply'd from boundleſs wealth, 
et feels humanity : his foul o'erflows _ 
o ſee, or hear, or think on others woes. 
s there a wretch with pinching want op 
is pain, till eas d, is felt in Carus 
Does any languiſh under dire diſeaſe ? 
arus preſcribes, or pays the doQor's ſees. ] 
as ſad misfortune = ruin —_— | 
ind ſome expiring family undone? - aue 
arus repairs, _ makes the loſs his own. | 
To hear the widow's or the orphan's cries, | 
is ſoul in pity melts into his eyes: ! 
) manly tenderneſs! good-natur'd grief, 
To feel, to ſympathize, and give relief. 
Sure gods are Carus debtors. - Gold thus given, 
ies out at intereſt in the bank of heaven. 
But where's th* advantage then, will Corvus 


we 


ay, 5 
wealth is only Tent to give away? 
orvus, were that the ſole prerogative, 
ow great, how godlike is the power to give! 
hou canſt not feel it: True, tis too divine 
or ſuch a ſelfiſh narrow ſoul as thine. 
omes is rich, belov'd by all mankind, - 
0 cheerful hoſpitality inclin'd ; | 
u ponds with fiſh, with fowl his woods are ſtor d, 
bviting plenty ſmiles upon his board: 
ay and free, his friends his fortune ſhare, 
vn travelling ſt find a welcome there; 


T OE M 8. 8 


Plann' d by himſelf, he ſpends the 


i mt 
Who, fooliſh Corvus, who but thee will far, 
That Comes idly throws his wealth away? 
Is then the noble privilege to give, * 

The ſole advantage we from wealth receive! 
Whilſt others wants or merits we ſupply, | 
Have we ourſelves no title to enjoy |. 

ifterent 


* 4 : - - 
| I 
. - 
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- 
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rdens charm the ravidh'd light 83 
With beauty — with deur ; 


And order with magnificence com Sled 
Tis coſtly: True, but who can blame th' er- 


Sylvio retirement loves; ſmooth | 
Green meadows, hills and dales, and verdant' 
e 5 2 


, X a 8 ' 7:8! ; 
Delight his eye; the warbling birds to hear, 
| With rapture fills his ſoul, and charms his car. 

In ſhady walks, in groves; in ſecret howers, . 


ul hours: 
| Here ſerious thought purſues her thread ſexene, 
No interrupting follies intervene; © © 
| Propitious ſilence aids th* attentive mind. 7 
The God of nature in his works to find. 
If this t' enjoy affords him moſt delight, 
Who ſays that Sylvio is not in the right? N 
Publius in curious paintin; wealth confumes, 
The beſt, the fineſt hands adorn his rooms © 
Various deſigns, from each enliven'd wall,  [all. 
Meet the pleas'd eyes, and fomething in 
Here well-drawn e to the mind convey 
A ſmiling country, or a ſtormy ſea; os 
Towns, houſes, trees, diverſify the plain, 22 
And ſhips in danger fright us from the main. 
There the paſt actions of illeſtrious men, 
In ſtrong deſcription charm the world agen: 
Love, anger, grief, in different ſcenes are wrought, 
All its ju 2 animates the draught. 
But ſee new charms break in a flood of day, 
See loves and graces on the canvaſs play; 
Beauty's imagin'd ſmiles our boſom. warm 
And light and ſhade retains the power to charm. 
Who cenſures Publius, or condemns his coſt, 
Muſt wiſh the noble art of painting loſt. 
Whilſt Publius thus his taſte in paintu 
Critus admires her ſiſter art, the muſe. 


f, 7 
#® > <4 
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FS 


| Homer and Virgil, Horace and Boileau 


Teach in his breaſt poetie warmth te glow. a 

From theſe inſtructed, and from theſe inſpir d. 

Critus for taſte and judgment is admir'd. 

Poets before him lay the work of years, 

And from his ſentence draw their hopes and fear 
11 


Hail, judge impartial! noble critic hail 


In this thy day, good writing muſt prevail: 
| Our bar 


from you will hence 


what they 
ſhou'd, 


Pleaſe and improve us, make us wiſe and good. 
Thus bleſs'd with wealth, his genius each pur- 


„ . 4 0 8 . . 
tighbours, domeſtics, all enjoy their parts, 
un return poſſeſſes all their hearts, 


- { In building, planting, painting, or the muſe. ue, 


P 
5 me. whom Hes en reward, d a | 
But fome, . - III-nature, ill manners, contention, and PE. 


+ I aſk not, with a po 
. The title Iwou'd wiſh to gain, 
To bow to her, a 


| To rule the world with 4 * 
| To gain the ſov'rei 


g power But you'll object 3 

How few employ it in this envy d wa 

With all his heaps did Chremes e er do d? 
No: But they give him power, if once end: 


Tis not in riches to create the will, 


M.iſers, in ſpite of wealth, are miſers ſtill. 


It is for gold the lawleſs villain ſpoils! 
"Tis for the ſame the honeſt lab'rer toils. 
Does wealth to ſloth, to luxury pervert ?- 
Wealth too excites to 1 to art: 


Many, no doubt, through power of wealth op- 


reſs, 


Then blame”: not t gold, that men are 
* ' vain, 
or covetous; but blame the man: 

When right affections rule a generous beart, 

Gold may refine, but ſeldom 2 Ar 
* d: Im. 

\ 4) 1121 F 
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THE PETITION. 


6 — 


1 —— ̃—.—.— eee 


Their pray'rs to Heaven on bended ed knees, 
alike for bappineſs, ; 10 
t each. petition diſagrees. -; 1 1. 
Fancy, nat j t, conſtitutes their bliſs; veil a3 
The wiſe, no oubt, will ſay the ſame of this: 


Ve gods, if you remember right, | 
Some r years 


15 | CE 
A form was made divinely _- 


And ſent for us t' admire below  _ a in | 


: I firſt diſtinguiſh” d her from all the reſt, 


And hope you'll therefore think BY title beſt. 


I ak not heaps of ſhining gold, At Nad 
No, if the gods vouchſafe © - 127 a 
My longing arms I 
{Pm —— I'm rich enough! 
Riches at beſt can hardly give content z 
But having her, what is there I es a Ii 


mpous train 
Of honours, a th' world © ae; 5 


'1s,---Her moſt fav'rite ſlave: 
ater bliſs wou'd be. 5 
Than kings and princes bowing down to me. 


Loet meaner fouls a —— 
I ſtoop not to elle: a 

Give me to reign ſole monarch in his bea, 

Let petty princes for the world conteſt. 


Let libertines, who take delight 
In riot and exceſs, 
Thus waſte the day, thus ſpend the night, 


Wzilſt J to joys ſublimer 4 10 25 
Glaſp'd in her ſnowy arms ſuch bliſs I'd prove, by 


As never yet was found, or felt i in love. 
Wort, I aſk you not to live 1 


OL tedious length of days; 

Old age can little pleaſure give, 

- When health and ſtrength decays: i'r. 
Let but what time I have be ſpent with her's, 
Each moment will be worth a thouſand rear: 2 


* 
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I ro bleſs the glad bridegroom and beautiful br 


1 


e 


At night, When Strephon comes bored, 


Mi 


: i 
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AN EPITHALAMUM. 


Hence, bende all dull « cares, 1 
All quarrels and jars, 2 


| Ye faQiousdifturbers of  pleaſurs,: avoid! 


Content, love, and joy, | 
Shall their powers'employ, 


ſhall ne'er preſume _ 
'To come within this room; - - 
No doubt nor anxious fear,” | 
Nor jealous thought ſhall enter Spe: 


* 4 


Shall. wp — 2 the union divide. 
O the plea ng raptures, 
Read A H — ouptial ! 
Love commencing,” - - n nn 
. . 120 449 W.4) 


t x 
*% 44+ 


the geb aGngraprures! 


1 2550 aft enn TG 
ne avvice." ir 5 


Dos r thou; my Frierid, defire TY gg 
To honour, wealth, and di iries? 
Virtue's paths, though trol by few. 
With conſtant ſteps do thou purſue; [9.023 
For as the coward-ſoul admires ©! 
That courage which the brave ae, 
And his own quarrels to defend, 

Gladly makes fuch a one his friends | 

So in a world which rogues infeſt, ' ©: 
How is an honeſt man careſs d!!! 
The villains from each e 197 __ 
And on his virtue ſafe rely, © 
Amun chin 


A 55 ens. 


l SUBMITTED. TO. THE! natn PHYSICIAN, | 


Ye fam'd phyſici 

Hear Strephon's and poor Chloe's caſe. _ 
Nor think that 1 am joking; 159 

When — . he cannot c« 

When he wou ink, ſhe's not r-: G29 

And is not this provoking? 115 Wo: 1 


Chloe recelveghim on her r 
With 2 ue Grip 5 0 0 

Down, down he han r 

Falls faſt aſleep, 0 his drop a 
NegleQtiny all her charms. _ A 


Revivin when the morn . *— | 
With rin ng flames yoann Strephon "AT AIP 
And fain, wou'd fain be doing: N 2) 
But Chloe now, aſleep or fick, 
Has no. great reliſh for the wick, | $f 
And tadly baulks his g 8 


O cruel and difaft? rous caſe, ma, 
When i in rhe cin embrace 


— — 
P 


ansof this place, r 5:4 5 
's caſe vil 
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Which 
What y 
Preſs, | 
Alas! ] 
To the 

Com 


Encloſe 
Come t 
Glad to 
ome, 
ome, 
nd O 
oft ſmi 
ontent 
nd co! 
Deign | 
Il noil 
And 
Fix the! 


DENEA” 
Wher 
At firſt 
In file 
1th tri 
[ ſoft] 
he bluf 
Did a 
er love 
Sweet 
Ind ſoo! 
The v 
n wild 1 
O Del 
he pref 
To mi 


flan's ; 
Wand 
teing fa 
Who 1 
et preſi 
On he 
doubts o 
Loſt 11 

You 
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That only one is burning! _ 
Dear Doctors, ſet this matter right, 
Give Strephon fpirits over night, 

Or Chloe in the morning. 


A LADY'S SALUTATION 
10 HER GARDEN IN THE COUNTRY. 
Wzrcowe, fair ſcene ; welcome, thou-Jov'd re- 
treat, . 8 
From the vain hurry of the buſtling great. 
Here let me walk, or in this fragrant bower, 
Wrap'd in calm thought improve each fleeting 
hour, 
My ſoul while nature's beauties feaſt mine eyes, 
To nature's God contemplative ſhall riſe. 
What are ye now, ye glittering, vain delights, 
Which waſte our days, and rob us of our nights ? 


What your allurements ? what your fancy*d jovs? 


Dreſs, equipage, and ſhow, and pomp, and noiſe. 

Alas! how taiteleſs theſe, how low, how mean, 

To the calm pleaſures of this rural ſcene ? i 
Come then ye ſhades, beneath your bending 

arms 

Encloſe the fond admirer of your charms; 

Come then ye bowers receive your joyful gueſt, 

Glad to retire, and in retirement bleſt 5 

ome, ye fair flowers, and open ev'ry ſweet ; 

ome, little birds, your warbling ſongs repeat, 

nd O deſcend to ſweeten all the reſt, 

oft ſmiling peace, in white-rob'd virtue dreſt; 

ontent unenvious, eaſe with freedom join'd, 

nd contemplation calm, with truth refin'd: 

Deign but in this fair ſcene with me to dwell, 

l noiſe and noneſenſe, pomp and ſhow farewell. 

And ſee! O ſee ! the hcav'n-born train appear! 

Fix then, my heart; thy happineſs is here. 


THE PROGRESS OF LOVE. 


A SONG. 


IN rAT H the myrtle's ſecret ſhade, 
When Delia bleſt my eyes; 
At firſt I view'd the lovely maid 
In ſilent ſoft ſurpriſe. | 
ith trembling voice, and anxious mind, 
[ ſoftly whiſper'd love; 
phe bluſh'd a ſmile ſo ſweetly kind, 
Did all my ſears remove. 
er lovely vielding form [| preſt, 
Sweet maddening kiſſes ſtole ; 
Ind ſoon her ſwimming eyes coafeſt 
The wifhes of her ſoul : 
n wild tumultuous bliſs, I cry, 
O Delia, now be kind! 
he preſs'd me cloſe, and with a ſigh, 
To melting joys reſign'd. 


SONG. 


AN'S a poor deluded bubble, 
Wand'ring in a miſt of lies: 

teing falſe, or ſeeing double, 

Who wou'd truſt to ſuch weak eyes ? 
et preſuming on his ſenſes, 

On he goes moſt wond'rous wiſe : 
Joub!s of truth, believes pretences 

Loll in error, lives and dies. 

Vol, XI. | | 


* 


AN EPIGRAM. 


Occaſioned by the word * one Prior,” in the freond 
volume of Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory. 


Orr Prior! and is this, this all the fame 
The poet from th' hiſtorian can claim 

No; Prior's verſe poſterity ſhall quote, | 
When 'tis forgot one Burnet ever wrote. 1 


AN EPIGRAM. 


Cnixs Sylvia to a reverend dean, 
What reaſon can be given, 
Since marriage is a holy thing, 
That there are none in heaven? 
There are no women, he reply'd: 
She quick returns the jeſt 
Women there are but I'm afraid 


They cannot find a prieſt. 


* 


- THE KINGS OF EUROPE, 
A JEST. 


Way pray, of late, do Eurepe's kings 
No jeſter in their courts admit ? 
They're grown ſuch ſtately ſolemn things, 
To bear a joke they think not fir. 


But though each court a jeſter lacks, 

To laugh at monarchs to their face; 

All mankind do behind their backs 
Supply the honeſt jeſter's place, 


VERSES 


On the Author's firfl arrival at the Leaſowey, © 

1754. | 

« How ſhall I fix my wandering eye? Where find 

« "Phe ſource of this enchantment ? Dwells it in 

« The woods? or waves there not a magic wand 

& Oer the tranſlucent waters? Sure, unſeen, 

“Some favouring power directs the happy lines 

« That Ne theſe beauties; ſwells the riſing 

« ht S, 


| © And ſcoopes the dales, to nature's fineſt forms, 


« Vague, undetermin'd, infinite; untaught 
« By line or compaſs, yet ſupremely fair. 
So ſpake Philenor, as with raptur'd gaze 


He travers'd Damon's farm: From diſtant plains 


He ſought his friend's abode; nor had the fame 
Of that new-form'd Arcadia reach'd his ear. 

And thus the ſwain, as o'er each hill and dale, 
Through lawn or thicket he purſu'd his way: 
« What is it gilds the verdure of theſe meads 


« With hues more bright than fancy paints the i 


« flowers 
« Of Paradiſe? What Naiad's guiding hand 
« Leads y > the broider'd vale, theſe lucid 
cc rills, 
« That, murmuring as they flow, bear melody 
« Along their banks; and through the vocal 
„ ſhades, 
e Improve the muſic of the woodland choir ? 
« Mhat penſive dryad rais'd yon ſolemn grove, , 
« Where minds contemplative, at cloſe of day 
«© Retiring, muſe, o'er nature's various workg 


/ 
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114 
„Her wonders venerate, or her ſweets enjoy 
What room for doubt? Some rural deity, 
* Preſiding, ſcatters o'er th* unequal lawns, 
e In beautcous wildncſs, yon fair- ipreading trees; 
& And mingling woods and waters, hills and dales, 
r And herds and bleating flocks, domeſtic fowl, 
& And thoſe that ſwim the lake, fees riſing round 
* More pleaſing landſcapes than in Tempe's vale 
* Peneus water d. Yes, ſome $ylvan god 

& Spreads wide the varied proſpect; waves the 

6 woods, - - lakes; 

c Lifts the proud hills, and clears the ſhining 
de While, from the congregated waters pour'd, ' 
ce J he burſting torrent tumbles down the ſteep 

et In foaming fury; fierce, irregular, 

« Wild interrupted, creis'd with rocks and roots, 
et And interwoven trecs: till, ſoon abſorb'd, 

« An opening cavern all its rage entombs. - 
c So vaniſh human glories! ſuch the pomp 

« Of ſwelling warriors, of ambitious kings, 


THE WORKS OF DODSLEY. 


© Who fret and ſtrut their hour upon the ſlage 

« Of buſy life, and then axe heard no more | 
Ves 'tis enchantment all—Aud ſee, the ſpe, 

„The powerful incantations, magic verſe, 

« Inſcrib'd on every tree, alcove, or urn 

« Spells! —Incantations! ah, my tune ful friend! 

« Ihine are the numbers! thine the wond' ron 

« work! 

« Yes, great magician ! now I read thee right; 

« And lightly weigh all forcery, but thine, 

« No nand's leading ſtep conducts the rill; 

« Nor ſylvan god preſiding ſlcirts the lawn 

In beautcous wildneſs, with fair ſpreading tre, 

Nor magic wand has circumſcrib'd the ſcene, 

« is thine own taſte, thy genius that pretid,s, 

« Nor needs there other deity, nor needs 

« More potent ſpells than they.“ - No more the 

ain, 
Far lo, his Damon, o'er the tuſted lawn 
Advancing, leads hun to the ſecial dome, 
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THE LIFE OF SMAR T: 


CuxtsrornER SMART was born at $kiphourne, in Kent, April rr. 1722. The family of which 17 

was deſcended had been long eſtabliſhed in the county of Durham. His grandfather married a Miſs 
Gilpin, of the family of the celebrated Bernard Gilpin, Rector of Houghton. le-Spring. % the 
Apoſtle of the North.“ His father was ſteward of the eſtates in Kent, of Lord Barnard, afterwards 
Earl of Darlington, and was poſſeſſed of an eſtate of 300 l. a- year, in the neighbourhood of Ship- 
bourne. Having been intended for holy orders, he had a better taſte for literature than is common- 
ly found in country gentlemen ; a taſte which he tranſmitted to his ſon. 

In the beginning of his life he was of a very delicate conſtitution, having been born earlier thaw 
the natural period; and his body being too teeble to permit his indulging freely in childiſn amuſe· 
ments, his mind had leiſure to exerciſe and expand its powers. 

He diſcovered a very early taſte for poetry; and proved when he was only four years old, by an 
extemporary effuſion, that even then he had a reliſh for verſe, and an ear for numbers. 

He received the rudiments of his education at Maidſtone ſchool, from which he was Se 
when he was eleven years old, on the death of his father, which happened at that time, and ſent by 
his mother to Durham, that he might have the advantages of a good ſchool, change of air, to ſtrength= 
en a weakly frame, and the notice and protection of his father's relations. 

He did not continne without diſtinction at Durham ſchool, the maſter of which, at that time, N 
was the Rev. Mr. Dongworth, an Etonian, and a man of eminent learuing and abilities. His ad- 
diction to metre was then ſuch, that ſeveral of his ſchool-fellows have confeſſed their obligations to 
him for their firſt ſucceſsful eſſays in Latin verſification. 

The Ode to Ethelinda, was written at the age of thirteen; and the Latin tranſlation of the bal 
lad, when Fanny Blooming Fair, at ſixteen. 

As his father had been ſteward to Lord Barnard, he was very cordially received at Raby Caftle, ; 
when abſent, during the holidays, from ſchool. In this noble family he was introduced to the ac- 
quaintance of the late Ducheſs of Cleveland, who diſcerned and patronized his talents. She allowed 
kim forty pounds a-year, till her death. In the Ode to Lord Barnard, he alludes beautifully to his 
literary habits, and to the ſplendour of his connections at this early period of his life. 

Can I forget fair Raby's towers, RE 
How awful and how great !— : 
Where me, even me, an infant bard, 
Cleveland and Hope indulgent heard, &e. 

He was removed from Durham ſchoo! to the univerſity of Cambridge, when he was eee; 
being admitted of Pembroke Hall, OR. 30. 1739. 

Though the favourite ſtudies of this ſeat of learning were not congenial with his wind, yet his 
claſfical attainments, and poetical powers were ſo eminent, as to attract the notice of perſons not 
very ſtrongly prejudiced in favour of ſuch accompliſhments. Such was the fame of his genius, and 
ſuch the vivacity of his diſpoſition, that his company was very earneſtly ſolicited ; and to ſuppreſs or 
withhold our talents, when the diiplay of them is repaid by nm is commonly too great an £ 
effort for human prudence. 

While he was the pride of Cambridge, and the chief poetical ornament of that univerſity, he ruined ; 
bimſelf by returning the tavern-treats of ſtrangers, who had invited him as a wit, and an extraordi- 
eary perſonage, in order to boaſt of bis acquaintance, 
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This ſocial 9 of retaliation quickly involved him in habits and expences, of which he felt the 
eonſequences during the reſt of his life. 

His allowance from home was ſcanty ; for as his father had died ſuddenly, and in embaraſſed cir. 
cumſtances, his mother had been compelied to ell the largeſt part of the family eſtate at conſiderable 
loſs. 

His chief dependence was the aſſiſtance he derived from his college, and from the Ducheſs of Cleve. 
land's bounty. Mavy diſtinguiſhed characters now living, were, notwithſtanding of his intimate 
acquaintance; and it appears by the Latin invitation of his friend Mr. Saunders, of King's College, 
to ſupper, that he knew how to reliſh the feaſt of reaſon.” 

At this early period of his life he was not more remarkable for his honing than his humour, of 
which many examples, like the followipg, are ſtill remembered by his academical acquaintance, 
The three beadles of the uuiverſity being men of unuſual bulk, he is ſaid to have characteriſed them 
in this extemporary ſpondiac. 

Pinguia tergeminorum abdomina bedellorum. 


In 1740-1, he wrote his firſt 77ipos Poem, Datur Mundorum Pluralitas, which was ſucceeded in 
the following years by Mater ies Gundet vi lnertie, and Mutua Ofcitationum Propagatio ſulvi poteſ 
Mechanice. Theſe veries have more ſyſtem and defign than is generally found in the compoſitions 
of young academics; and it is ſome argument of their being well approved, that they were all 


thought worthmof a tranſlation into Engliſh by Fawkes, the ingenious trauſlator of © Theocritus,” * 


„ Anacreon,” Bion, Moſchus“ “ Muſezus,” and Apollonius Rhodius.“ 

He was encouraged by the commendations of his friends to offer himſelf a candidate for an uni. 
verſity ſcholarſhip. The yearly value of theſe appointments is barely 20 I.; but the election is open 
to the whole univerſity, under the degree of Maſter of Arts; and as the electors are of approved 
learning, and fix their choice after the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, the hens of obtaining a ſcholarſhip is con- 
ſiderable. 

It has been ſaid, that upon this occaſion, he tranſlated Pope s * Ode on St. Cecitia*'s Day,; but the 
- conjecture is rendered improbable by the length and labour of the compoſition. But that a ſcholar 
equal to ſuch a work, in an impartial claſſical examination, ſhould ſurpaſs his competitors, is no mat. 
ter of ſurpriſe; 

His extraordinary ſucceſs in this ode, induced him to turn his mind to the tranſlation of the © E 
en Man;“ and he ſeems to have written to Pope for his approbation ; who, in his auſwer, adviſes 
him to undertake the © Eſſay on Criticiſm.” 

I would not,” Popes writes him, “give you the trouble of tranſlating the whole “ Eſſay“; the 
two firſt epiſtles are already well done; and if you try, I could wiſh it were on the laſt, which is leſs ab- 
ſtracted, and more eaſily falls into poetry and common place. I believe the Eflay on Criticiſm” 
will, in general, be more agreeable, both to a young writer, and to the generality of readers, [ 
onght to take this opportunity of acknowledging the Latin tranſlation of my ode, which you ſent me, 
and in which, I could ſee little or nothing to alter, it is ſo exact. Believe me equally defirons of 
doing you any ſervice, and afraid of engaging you in an art ſo little profitable, though ſo well de. 
ſerving, as good poetry.” 

It does not appear that he beſtowed any farther notice on his tranſlator, excepting that he ie. 
ceived him once very civilly at his houſe at Twickenham; and Smart ſeems to have been induced 
by his ſuggeſtion, to undertake and finiſh the Latin Tranſlation . of the Eſſay on Criticiſm ; with 
much praiſe from the learned, but without either profit or popularity. 

In 1743, he was admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and was elected Fellow of Pems 
broke Hall, July 3. 1745; and took the degree of Maſter of Arts, 1747. 

In 1747, he wrote a comedy, called 4 Trip to Cambridge ; or, the Grateful Fair, which wit 


1 acted by the ſtudents of the univerfity, in Pembroke College Hall; the parlour of which made the 


green-room. Of this mock-play, no remains have yet been found, but a few of the ſongs, and the 
Soliloguy of the Princeſs Periwinkle, containing his well-known ſimile of the Collier, the Barber, 
and the Brickduſt-man, preſerved in the 014 Woman's Magonize. The prologue is printed in tu 
fourth volume of the © Poatical Calendar,” , 
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About this time, he wrote ſeveral Fables and Eſſays, for The Seudent, or, Oxford and Cambridge 

Miscellany, a periodical work of couſiderable reputation, in which many of the wits of both the 
univerſities diſplayed their talents. The papers were publiſhed in 2 vols, 8vo, 1748. g 

In 1750, be became candidate for Mr. Seaton's reward, ariſing from the rent of his Kiding- 
dury eſtate, left by him to the Univerſity of Cambridge, to be annually adjudged by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, the Maſter of Clare-Hall, and the Greek Profeſſor for the time being, to the author, being 
2 Maſter of Arts, of the beſt poem on * one or other of the attributes of the Supreme Being, till 
the ſabje& is exhauſted ; and afterwards on death, judgment, heaven, hell, purity of heart, &c. 
r whatever elle may be judged by them to be moſt conducive to the honour of the Supreme Being, 
and recommendation of virtue.“ | 

Mr. Seaton's will, dated Oct. 8. 1738, having been diſputed by his relations, a law ſuit com- 
menced between them and the univerſity ; which terminating in favour of the latter, the firſt ſub- 
ject given out was The Eternity of the Supreme Being, in which Smart had the preference; and 
jor five years, four of which were in ſucceſſion, the prize was diſpoſed in his favour, for his poeti- 
cal effays On the Eternity of the Sufreme Being, 1150; On the Immenſity of the Supreme Being, 
1751; On the Omniſcience of the Supreme Being, 17523 On the Power of the Supreme Being, 
1753; On the Goodneſs of the Supreme Being, 1755. The value of the prize was then about 30 J. 

In theſe poems on the Divine Attributes, conſeſſedly the moſt fiuiſhed of his works, confidence in 
genius, and averſion to the labour of correction, ſometimes prevailed over better conſiderations. 
The poem On the Divine Goodnc,i. which was written in London, he ſo long delayed to under- 
take, that there was barely opportunity to write it upon paper, and to ſend it to Cambridge, 
by the moſt expeditious conveyance, within the time limited for receiving the compoſitions. : 

The deciſions of the Cambridge judges were, almoſt in every inſtance, confirmed by the appro- 
bation of the periodical critics; they admired the vein of pious poetry, which ran through his 
prize poems: they were diffale in the praiſe of his genius, though they . freely cenſured his 
carelefineſs and inaccuracy; and they continued their approbation of his compoſitions, till fana- 
ticiſm (always fatal to juſt OTA, diſtorted his ideas, and confined their applauſe ta the talents 
of his better day. 

While he was advancing his reputation as a poet, his extravagance involving him in debt with 
vintners, and college cooks, occaſioned his fellowihip to be ſequeitered, and obliged him to leave 
the univerſity. 

In 1752, he quitted college, and ſoon after relinquiſhed his fellowſhip, on his marriage with Miſs 
Anna Maria Carnan, the daughter by a former huſband of Mary, the wife of the late Mr. John New- 
bery, © the philanthropic bookſeller, in St. Paul's church-yard.” 

As he had relinquiſhed his fellowſhip without engaging in any of the prufeſſions, he ſeems to have 
truſted for his future maintenance to his powers as an author. But he had either over-rated his 
own abilities and perfeverance, or the favour of the public. 

Thongh Mr. Newbery, to whom he was now allied, was himſelf a man of genius, and a liberal 
patron of genius in others, yet the difficulties that had N him at Cambridge, purſued him to 
London; to which the expence of a family was ſuperadded. Such was his thoughtleſſneſs, that 
he has often invited company to dinner, where no means appeared of NN a meal for his 
lamily. 

Subſiſting in tendon as a writer for bread, his manner of life neither augmented his perſonal i im- 
portance, nor that of his productions. Never nice in his perſon, in his taſte, nor in his acquaint- 
ance; he loſt his dignity, his time, and his peace of mind. The profits of the publications in which 
he engaged, were diffipated by a total neglect of economy. While the works of his more prudent 
contemporaries, Gray, and Maſon, always poliſhed at leiſure, with critical care, and ſolicitude, were 
received as favours, and read with reverence ; his compoſitions appeared good, bad, and indifferent, 
before the dread tribunal of the public, with all their imperfections on their head.” 

He enjoyed, while thus engaged in the metropolis, the familiar acquaintance of Dr. Johnſon, Dr. 
James, Dr. Hawkeſworth, Goldſmith, and Garrick, and indeed of moſt who were then celebrated 
tir genius, or fox learning. 
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In 1952, he publiſhed a collection of Poems on Several Occaſions, in one volume, 4to ; which he 
dedicated to the Earl of Middleſex, © not as a writer, or a ſcholar,” but as“ a man of Kent, 
The Hop. Garden, and Judgment of Midas, firſt appeared in this collection. 

Having received ſome provocation from Dr. Hill, afterwards Sir John Hill, in“ The Inſpector- 
and in a paper called The Impertinent,” he took a ſevere revenge in another © Dunciad,” which 
he called after the name of his hero, The H//iad. The Firſt Book of this mock-epic, with notes var. 
orum, was publiſhed in 1753, 4to ; and was followed by an anonymous eee called“ The 
Smartiad, a ſatire oc ioned by the Hilliad,” folio, 1753. 

In his quarrel with Dr. Hill, he could obtain no fame, though he greatly 50 the ridicul; 
of that extraordinary perſonage; but time ſettles the diſputes of authors and men of talents, in the 
moſt upright manner. Dr. Hill ſeems to have been inſenſible to the learning and genius of Smart; 


and Smart only ſaw Dr. Hill in the light of a quack, and a coxcomb : but poſterity not only allow 
the originality; the invention, and the poetical talents of Smart, but alſo regards Dr. Hill as xn 
able botaniſt ; and though his noſtrums and panaceas are now exploded, his voluminous works in 
natural hiſtory have advanced towards fame, with nearly as much rapidity as his PEEING produc. 
tions have deſcended towards oblivion. 

To the Old Woman's Magazine, publiſhed about this time, Mr. Newbery and himſelf were the 
chief, if not the only contributors. He tranſlated alſo for Mr. Newbery, The Works of Horace int 
Engliſh Proſe, in 2 vols, 12mo, 1756; a taſk which he has very ably executed, but of that kind 
which will never be praiſed in proportion to the labour. By few and appoſite ternis, he has ei. 
preſſed the ſentiments of Horace, in an idiom, not placed very near the Roman, in the table of gram. 
matical afinities, Of an author not among the leaſt difficult, he is at once an accurate, and an ele. 
gant tranſlator. He ſhows the humbleſt attention to the lauguage of the original, and an ab- 
lute command over his own. 

In 1756, he entered into an engagement with Gardener the bookſeller, to furniſh papers month, 
in conjunction with Mr. Rolt, a town writer, for The Univerſal Vijitor. Smart and his coadjutar 
were to divide one-third of the profits of the work; they, on their part, figning an agreement, “ nat 
to write for ninety-nine years to come in any other publication.“ Never, ſurely, did rapacious au. 
rice dictate a more unreaſonable bargain, or ſubmiſſive poverty place itſelf in a more Hacailiatin 
fituation. 

I wrote for ſome months in The Viſitor,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, as reported by Mr. Boſwell, * fo 
poor Smart, while he was mad; not then knowing the terms on which he was engaged to write, 
and thinking I was doing him good. I hoped his wits would ſoon return to him. Mine returne 
to me, and I wrote in The Vifitor no longer.” 

All the eflays in The Univerſal Viſitor, marked with two afteriſms, have _ aſcribed to Dr, 
Johnfon ; but Mr. Boſwell is confident, from internal evidence, that of thele, neither“ The Liſe d 
Chaucer,” © Reflections on the State of Portugal,” nor an * Eſſay on Architecture,“ were written 
by him. 

He was likewiſe ——— with Mr. Rolt, in a theatrical enterpriſe at the Hay-Market theatre, 
called Mother Midnight's Entertainment. This was firſt undertaken at the expence of Mr, Nen. 
bery, and was afterwards carried on with ſome degree of ſucceſs. 

In 1756, he publiſhed A Zymn to the Supreme Being, on Recovery from a dangerous Fit of Illneſs, 
which he dedicated to Dr. James. If it be meritorious,” ſays the dedication, ** to have invented 
medicines for the cure of diſtempers, either overlooked or diſregarded by all your predeceſſors, mil. 
lions yet unborn will celebrate the man who wrote the Medicinal Dictionary,“ and invented the 
* Fever Powder.“ 

Though his fortune, as well as conſtitution, required the utmoſt care, he — negligent 
in the management of both; and his various and repeated embaraſſments, acting upon an imagine 
tion uncommonly fervid, produced temporary alienations of mind; which at laſt were attended 
with paroxyſms fo violent and continued, as to render confinement neceſſary. 

« My poor friend Smart,” ſays Dr. Johnfon, as reported by Mr. Boſwe!!, “ ſhowed the diſturb- 
ance of his mind, by falling upon his knees, and ſaying his prayers in the irevt, or in any other unn · 
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ſual place. » Talking of his confinement to Dr. Burney, « it ſeems,” he obſerved, * as if his mind 
had ceaſed to ſtruggle with the diſeaſe; for he grows fat upon it.“ Upon Dr. Burney ſuggeſting, 
that, perhaps, it may be ſrom want of exerciſe,” he added, © he has partly as much exerciſe as he 
uſed to have; for he digs in the garden. Indeed, before his confinement, he uſed for exerciſe to walk 
to the ale-houſe 3 but he was carried back again. I did not think he ought to be ſhut up. His in- 
firmities were not noxious to ſociety. He inſiſted on people praying with him; and I'd as lief pray 
with Kit? ant ay any one elſe. Another charge was, that he did not love clean linen; "DET have 
no paſſion for it.“ 

In this melancholy fate, his family (for he had now two children), muſt have been much emba- 
raſſed in their circumſtances, but for the kind friendſhip and aſſiſtance of Mr. Newbery, 

Many other of his friends were likewiſe forward in their ſervices ; particularly Dr. Johnſon and 
Sir John Huſſey Delaval, Bart. the preſent Lord Delaval, to whom he was private tutor in college; 
and who ſhowed him, upon various occaſions, particular inſtances of his regard. 

It was at the requeſt of Sir John, that he wrote a Prologue and Epilogue to the T 80 of Othello, acted 


at Drury-Lane, by ſeveral perſons of quality, 175 1; the parts of Iago and Othello being filled by Sir 


John, and his brother Sir Francis Blake Delaval. 

Mrs. Smart ſeems to have made an attempt at this period, to ſettle in Dublin, with a view to 
provide for her family, by engaging in buſineſs ; probably without ſucceſs. & I with,” Dr. Johnſon 
writes her, © it was in my power to make Ireland pleaſe you better; and whatever is in my power, 
you may always command. | ſhall be glad to hear from you the hiſtory of your e Do ee whe- 
ther you have a houſe or a ſhop, and what companions you have found.“ 

After an interval of little more than two years, he appeared to be pretty well rec and was 


accordingly ſet at liberty; bur his mind had received a ſhock, from which it never entirely recover 
ed, He took a pleaſant lodging in the neighbourhood of St. James's. Park; conducting his affairs, 


for ſome time, with ſufficient prudence. He was maintained partly by his literary compoſitions, 
and partly by the generoſity of his friends, receiving, among other benefactions, fifty pounds a-year 
from the Treaſury. 

Of the ſtate of his mind, and of his modes of life at this period, Dr. Hawkefworth gives the fol- 
lowing account, in a letter to Mrs, Hunter, one of his ſiſters. | 


« I have, ſince my being in town, called on my old friend, and ſeen him. He received me with 


an ardour of kindneſs natural to the ſenſibility of his temper ; and all were ſoon ſeated together by 
ls fire- ſide. I perceived upon his table a quarto book, in which he had been writing, a prayer- 
book, and a Horace, After the firſt compliments, 1 faid 1 had been at Margate, had ſeen his 
mother and his ſiſter, who expreſſed great kindneſs for him, and made me promife to come and ſee 


him. To this he made no reply; nor did he make any inquiry after thoſe I mentioned. He did 


not even mention the place, nor aſk me any queſtion about it, or what carried me thither. After 
ſome pauſe, and ſome indifferent chat, I returned to the ſubject, and faid, that Mr. Hunter and you 
would be very glad to ſee him in Kent. To this he replied very quick, “ cannot afford to be 
idle.” I ſaid he might employ his mind as well in the country as in town; at which he only ſhook 


lis head, and I entirely changed the ſubject. Upon my aſking him when we ſhould ſee the Halme, 


he ſaid they were going to preſs immediately: as to his other uadertakings, I found he had com- 
pleted a tranſlation of PLedrus, in verſe, for Dodſley, at a certain price; and that he is now buſy in 
tranſlating all Horace into verſe ; which he ſometimes thinks of publiſhing on his own account, and 
ſometimes of contracting for it with a bookſeller. I adviſed him to the latter; and he then told 
me he was in treaty about it, and believed it would be a bargain. He told me, his principal motive 
for tranſlating Horace into verſe, was to ſuperſede the proſe tranſlation, which he did for Newbery ; 
which, he ſaid, would hurt his memory. He intends, however, to review that tranſlation, and print 
it at the foot of the page in his poetical verſion ; which he propoſes to print in quarto, with the La- 
tin, both in verſe and proſe, on the oppoſite page. He told me he once had thoughts of publiſhing 
it by ſubſcription ; but as he had troubled his friends already, he was unwilling to do it again; and 
had been perſuaded to publiſh it in numbers; which, though I rather diſſuaded him, ſeemed at laſt 
to be the prevailing bent of his mind. He read me ſome of it: it is very ele ver; and his own poe- 
bal fire ſparkles in it very frequently; yet, upon the whole, it will ſcarcely take place of Francis s; 


A 
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and therefore, if it is not adopted as a ſchool book, -which, perhaps, may be the calc, it will tutn 4 
little account, Upon mentioning his proſe tranſlation, I ſaw his countenance kindle; and, ſnatch, 
ing up the book, what,“ ſays he, « do you think I had for this?“ I ſaid I could not tell. « Why, 
Hays he with great indignation, © thirteen pounds.” I expreſſed very great aſtoniſhment, which he 
ſeemed to think he ſhould increaſe, by adding“ but I gave a receipt for a hundred.” My aſtoniſh. 
ment was now over; and 1 found that he received only thirteen pounds, becauſe the - rett had becy 
advanced for his family. This was a tender point; and I found means immediately to divert hin 
from it. He is with very decent people, in a houſe moit delightfully ſituated, with a terras that 
everlooks St. James's Park, and a door into it. He was going to dine with an old friend of my own, 
Mr. Richard Dalton, who has an appointment in the King's Library ; and if I had not been parti 
cularly engaged, I would have dincd with him. He had lately received a very genteel letter from 
Dr. Lowth, and it is by no means conſidered in apy light, that his company as a gentleman, a ſcho- 
lar, and a genius, is leſs deſirable.” 

In 1759, Garrick made him an offer of a free beneſit at Drury-Lane theatre, which his friendz 
did not permit him to reſuſe. Upon this occaſion, Garrick's farce of © The Guardian” was ade 
for the firſt time, ia which he himſelf performed the principal character. 

In 1763, he publiſhed A Song to David, written during his confinement ; when he was denied the 
uſe of pen, ink, and paper, and was obliged to indent his lines with the end of a key upon the wainſcot,” 
Ihe ſame year he publiſhed two ſmall quarto pamphlets, intituled, Poems, and Pocms on Sever 
Occaſions ; and, the year following, Hannah, an Oratorio, to; and an Ode to the Earl of Northamberlanl, 
en bis being appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with ſome other pieces, 4to. 

In 1765, he publithed A New verſion of the Pſalms, 4to, and A Poectical Tranſlation ef the Falle f 
Phedrus, 12mo, which were followed by The Parables, in familiar verſe, 12mo. 1768. 

In the courſe of a few years, his economy forſock him, and he was confined for debt in the 
King's-Bench priſon ; the rules of which he afterwards obtained, by the kinducſs of his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Thomas Carnan. He appears to have been in extreme diſtreſs, by a letter of his to the 
Rev. Mr. Jackſon, not long before his death. © Being upon the recovery from a fit of illneſs, and 
baving nothing to eat, I beg you to lend me to or three foillings, which (God willing) I will retum, 

with many thanks, in two or three days.” 

At length, after ſuffering the accumulated miſeries of poverty, diſeaſe, and inſanity, he died of + 
giſorder in his liver, May 21. 2771, in the 49th year of his age; leaving behind him two daughters, 
who, with his widow, are ſettled at Reading, in Berkſhire; and by their prudent management of : 
buſineſs transferred to them by Mr. Newbery, are in good circumitances. 5 

A ſelect collection of his Pocxrs, conſiſting of bis Prizes Poems, Odes, Sonnets, and Fables, Latin ard 
£Engli 72 Tranſlations, together with many original Compojitions, not included in the Druarto Edition, to which 
it prefixed an Account of bis Life, &c. was printed at Reading, by Smart and Cowllade, in 2 vols. 12ms, 
1791. Beſides the Poetical Tranſlations, which he publiſhed in his liſe-time, and the Forks of Hara 
in Engliſh Metre, which © he propoſed to print in 4to.;“ the pieces omitted in this edition of his 
works, are chiefly the Song ts David, and ſome pieces in the two ſmall 4to. pamphlets, which were 
written after his confinemeat, and bear, for the moſt part, melancholy proofs of ther recent eſtrung: 
ment of his mind. 

Among the pieces not included in the 4to. edition, or publiſhed ſeparately, are, An Ode on a Young 
Lady's Birth=day ; Imitation of Horace on taking a Bachelor's Degree ; Ode on St. Cecilia's Day ; Reofin 
and Imagiaation, a Fable; New Verſion of the 148th Pſalm ; Ode to Lord Barnard; Ode to Lady Hers 
riot ; the Sweets of Evening; de to a Virginia Nightingale ; Epigr am from Martial ; On a Lady throws 
ing Snow Balls at ber Lover, from Petronius Aſcanius; and Sixteen Fables, chiefly written for Tir 
Student, and the Old Woman's Magazine. 

It is not caſy to account for the works of Smart not being included in the collection of the 
« Works of the Engliſh Poets,” whoſe lives were written by Dr. Johnſon, who had a friendſhip for 
him. Dr. Johnſon, however, frequently declared, that the choice of poets, for whoſe works he had 
agreed to write biographical prefaces, was not his own; and yet, as he condeſcended to atk a place 
for Pomfret, Valden, Blackmore, and Watts, poor Smart had an equal claim to his notice, from 
picty, and from genius; but, perhaps the copy-right of tus ſcattered productions could not be calf 
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Fettled. keen fils beſt pieces, though admirable, have not often been honoured with a place in favour- 
ite Collections of Poems. He was too poor an author to beſtow, and perhaps he had no ambition to 
ſhare in the triumph of thoſe who, for the moſt part, write pieces more for their own diverſion, than for 
that of the public. His way of living, from hand to mouth, depending always on the product of his 
deſultory pen, appropriated to no regular nor profitable purpoſe, and on the liberality of his friends, 
was not likely to procure fur him that public reſpect from his contemporaries, which ſweetens a 
man's life, however uſeleſs it may be to his works after his death. 

The works of Smart, reprinted from the edition 1791, with ſome additions and correct ions, are 
now received, for the firſt time, into a collection of claſſical Engliſh poetry. The Song to David is 
highly worthy of republication; and was recommended by the preſent writer to he inſerted in this 
edition; but a copy could not be obtained for that purpoſe. The flight defects, and fingularities 
of this neglected performance, are amply compenſated, by a grandeur, a majeſty of thought, and a 
happineſs of expreſſion, in ſeveral of the ſtanzas. 


The character of this unfortunate poet, compounded like that of all human beings, of good qua- 


lities and of defects, may be eaſily collected from this account of his life. Of his domeſtic manners, 
and petty habits, a few peculiarities remain to be mentioned. 

Though he was a very diligent ſtudent while he was at Cambridge, he was alſo extremely fond 
of exerciſe, and of walking in particular; at which times it was his cuſtom to purſue his medita- 
tions. A fellow ſtudent remembers a path worn by his conſtant treading on the pavement, under 
the cloiſters of his college. Like Milton and Gray, he had-his moments propitious to invention ; and 
has been frequently known to riſe ſuddenly from his bed, that he might fix by writing thoſe delight- 
ſul ideas which floated before his fancy in the viſions of the night. 


His piety was exemplary, and fervent. In compoſing his religious poems, he was frequently fs - 


impreſſed with the ſentiments of devotion, as to write particular paſſages on his knees. 

He was friendly, aſſectionate, and liberal to exceſs; ſo as often to give that to others, of which 
he was in the utmoſt want himſelf. He was alſo particularly engaging in converſation, when bis 
frſt ſbineſs was worn away, which he had in common with literary men; but in a very remark- 
able degree. Having undertaken to introduce his wife to Lord Darlington, he had no ſooner men- 
tioned her name to his Lordſhip, than he retreated ſuddenly, as if ſtricken with a panic, . the 
room, and from the houſe, leaving her to follow overwhelmed with confuſion. 

During the far greater part of his life, he was wholly inattentive to economy; and by this negli- 
gence loſt his fortune, and then his credit. The civilities ſhown him by perſons greatly his ſuperiors 
in rank and character, either induced him to expect mines of wealth from the exertion of his ta- 
lents, or encouraged him to think himſelf exempted from attention to common obligations. | 

But his chief fault, from which moſt of his other faults proceeded, was his deviations from the 
rules of ſobriety ; of which the early uſe of cordials, in the infirm ſtate of his childhood and his youth, 
might, perhaps, be one cauſe, and is the only extenuation. 

As a poet, his genius has never been queſtioned by thoſe who cenſured his tarelefſ . and com- 
miſerated the unhappy vacillation of his mind. He is ſometimes not only greatly irregular, but 
regularly great. His errors ate thoſe of a bold and daring ſpirit, which bravely hazards what a vul- 
gar mind could never ſuggeſt. Shakſpeare and Milton are ſometimes wild and irregular; and it 
ſeems as if originality alone could try experiments. Aceuracy is timid, and ſeeks for authority. 
Fowls of feeble wing ſeldom quit the ground, though at full liberty; 3 while the eagle, unreſtrained, 
ſoars into unknown regions. | 

He is a various, an original, but unequal writer. Every ſpecies of poetry, not even excepting the 
pic, has been attempted by him, and moſt of them with eminent ſuccels. 

His fine poems on the Divine Attributes, are written with the ſublimeſt energies of religion, and 
the true enthuſiaſm of poetry; and if he had written nothing elſe, theſe compoſitions alone would 
have given him a very diſtinguiſhed rank among the writers of verſe. Their faults, though nume- 
tous, are amply compenſated by their beauties. Some of their defects may be fairly aſcribed to re- 
dundance of genius, and impatience of labour; others to fanaticiſm, generated, perhaps, by the gran- 


Eur of the ſubject ; on which he ſtrained his faculties, in trying to penetrate beyond the reach af 
: =P. : 
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human ken,” —but he never could mount to the height of his great argument.“ Dr. Johnſon, i 
ſpeaking of ſacred poetry, in his life of Waller, has admirably ſaid, that whatever is great, de. 
firable, or tremendous, is compriſed in the name of the Supreme Being. Omnipotence cannot be 

exalted ; infinity cannot be amplified ; perfection cannot be improved.” Upon the whole, however, 
his prize poems are more accurate than the generality of his performances; which may be attri, 
buted to the deference he might feel from thoſe perſons who were to adjudge the prizes which he 
obtained. | 

Of his Oder it may be ſaid, in general, that they are ſpirited and poetical. It will be difficult 

to find any ether quality equally applicable to compoſitions very different from each other; and 
in many of which oppoſite characters occaſionally predominate. He has followed the example of 
Horace, rather than that of the Grecian models; and of him he is, for the moſt part, a judicioy 
imitator. Some of the ſhorter pieces are beautiful, and nearly perfect; but inſtances of an imb. 
per aſſociation of the grave and the ludicrous, ſometimes occur; and he debaſes, by an impure ad. 
mixture, what otherwiſe would have been gold of the ſtandard value. The Ode to 1dlenefs poſſeſſes 
the elegance of Sappho ; and that to Ethelinda, the ſprightlineſs of Anacreon. The Ode on St. Ce. 
cilia's Day, inferior only to the great model by Dryden, is dignified throughout, and breathes the 
true ſpirit of poetry. The Hymn to the Supreme Being, on Recovery from Sickneſs, is pious, animat. 
ed, and pathetic. The Ode on Good. Nature is full of elegance, and that on II- Nature full d 
force. The Morning Piece is uniformly beautiful; the deſcription of Labour is eminently happy, 


Strong Labour got up—with his pipe in his mouth, 
He ſtoutly ſtrode over the dale, &c. 


The lines were miſprinted in the 4to edition. 


Strong Labour got up with his pipe in his mouth, 
And ftoutly, &c. 


The correction was advertiſed immediately after the publication of the firſt edition ; but the 
blunder has been retained in the edition 1791. The poet did not mean to infinuate, that Labour 
bad ſlept with his pipe in his mouth, which muſt have been the cafe, if he got up with it in that 
fituation. In the N. ight-Piece, the images of Night, and her attendants, Sti//neſs and Silence, are 
highly painted. The Neon-Fiece is . deſcriptive. The imitation of Horace, On tak. 
ing a Bachelor's Degree, is ſpirited and pleaſant. The Ode on the Birth-Day of a Beautiful Yong 


Lady, is highly poetical : its chief blemiſh is the too frequent and affected uſe of alliteration. It 


was written on Miſs Harriot Pratt of Durham, in Norfolk, a lady for whom Smart had entertained 
a long and unſucceſsful paſſion ; who was the ſubject alſo of the crambo ballad, and other verſes 
-among his poems. Of the reſt, the odes On an Lagle confined in a Cage; To Lord Barnard; J 
Lady Harriot ; To the Earl of Northumberland ; To a Virginia Nightingale: The Sweets of Eve 
ing; New Verſion of the CXLVIIIth Pſalm, deſerve particular commendation. 

On the Hop-Garden much commendation cannot juſtly be conferred ; and the praiſe which i 
withheld from the poetry, will not be very cheerfully laviſhed on the inſtructions. But the rough. 
neſs and the want of dignity in the blank verſe, and the want of previous information on the art d 
which he treats, are to be aſcribed, not to want of genius, but to want of diligence and care; far 
he never had patience nor application ſufficient to bring a long work to any degree of perfection. 
There are, however, a great many truly poetical ſtrokes in this Georgic, and whole pages that 
abound with beauty. 

His mock heroic poem, the Filliad, may afford entertainment to thoſe who care little about the 
hero of the poem, or the ſubject of the quarrel. Compoſitions of this claſs, as they gratity malig: 
nity, are uſually read with avidity on their firſt appearance ; but, without uncommon merit, they 
quickly fink into oblivion. The ſpirit and loftineſs of ſome of the lines, the happy imitations of the 
« Dunciad,” ard the wit and humour of the notes, deſerve great praiſe; but the abuſe is coark, 
and the ſcurrility is a diſgrace to the republic of letters, | 
His Judgment of Midas, a maſque, or dramatic paſtoral, is a claſſical and elegant performance 


It is executed throughout in a maſterly mauner. It has none of thoſe glaring inaccuracies which 


diſgrace ſome of his otker pieces, The deſcription of Midas following Pan, is full of poetry, 25 vel 


48 ſpirit. The addreſs of Tmolus to the inanimate things about him, on the approach of the g 
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bas great dignity and propriety, as well as beauty. The firſt ſtanza of the ſong to Pan has great 
ſoftneſs and great elegance. But dramatic paſtorals, even if the generally intereſting topic of love 
be ſuperadded, will not greatly entertain without their proper embelliſhments, acting and muſic. 

His Fables rank with the moſt agreeable metrical compoſitions of that kind in our language. His 
verſification is leſs poliſhed, and his apologues, in general, are perhaps leſs correct than thoſe of Gay 
or Moore; but in originality, in wit, and in humour, the preference feems due to Smart. They unite 
the grace and eaſe of Prior with the humour of Swift; and to theſe is ſuperadded a very confider- 
able portion of poetical ſpirit. The introductory lines of almoſt all the fables are ſingularly inge 
nious and happy; and in the courſe of each, the ſecond line of moſt couplets generally preſents us 
with an independent new idea. The beſt and moſt ſcrious of theſe playful compoſitions is, doubt- 
leſs, Care and Generofity. It is one of the moſt beautiful allegories that has ever been imagined. The 
Bag-Wig and the Tobacco Pipe, Madam and the Magpie, Reofon and Imagination, The Herald and the 
Huſvandman, deſerve particular commendation. The Citizen and the Red Lion of Brentford, may be 
thought to tranſgreſs the limits of mythological probability; but a dialogue between a man and a 
painted board, may be forgiven for its humour. The Brecaded Goon and Linen Rag, contains liberal 
praiſes of his poetical contemporaries, Akenſide, Collins, Gray, and Maſon. The Pig is a very exact 
and beautiful tranſlation of the ſame ſtory in Phædrus. If in any inſtances the modern is ſurpaſſed 
by the moſt charming fabuliſt of antiquity, for which, perhaps, the Roman is not a little indebted 
to the ſuperior force and conciſeneſs of the language in which he wrote, in others the original is 
undoubtedly rivalled, if not excelled, and obtains at laſt a doubtful victory. 

His Ballads, and Epigrams, &c. like his other productions, bear the ſtamp of originality, of wit, 
and of pleaſantry. The Force Innocence is more ſerious, and is an elegant application of the Integer 
Vitæ of Horace, to female virtue. Sweet William, The Laſs with the Golden Locks, The Decifion, Lovely 
Harriet, a crambo ballad, Jenny Gray, are generally known and admired. The epigrams of The 
Phyſician and the Monkey, Apollo and Daphne, are ſprightly and elegant, and the imitations of Martial 
and Petronius Aſcanius have conſiderable merit. In the Horatian Canons of Friendſbip, the ſentiments 
of Horace, Lib. 1. Sat. 3. are ſucceſsfully accommodated to recent facts and familiar images. 

Though Smart, if placed like his friend Garrick in the picture, between Tragedy and Comedy, 
would more incline to the laughter- loving dame than the goddeſs of tears; ſome of his ſerious pieces, 
beſides thoſe on religious ſubjects, manifeſt and excite feeling in an eminent degree. The little 
poem On the Death of Mr. Newbery, after a lingering illng, muſt touch every reader of ſenſibility. In 
the Epitaph on the Rev. Mr. Reynolds, at St. Peter's, in the Je of Thanet, the thoughts and the words 
in which they are clothed ſeem to breathe the true ſpirit of poetical pathos. 

In the firſt rank of the elegant writers of Latin, among our Engliſh poets, Jonſon, May, Craſhaw, . 
Cowley, Milton, Marvell, Addiſon, Gray, Warton, &c. Smart ſtands very high. His tranſlation 
of Pope's Ode on St. Cecilia s Day, is at once elegant and appropriate. He equals his original in the 
ſublimeſt paſſages, except only the third ſtanza; and to the ballad and epigrammatic ſtanzas gives 
dignity and grace. The vulgar lines which deſcribe the power of Styx over the enthralled Zurydice, 
and the ſuperior power of muſic and of love, are tranſlated with truth and beauty. It has been ob- 

jected, and with ſome reaſon, to Smart's tranſlation, that it exhibits a variety of metres unauthoriſed 
by any fingle example among the Latin pocts. But had he, too timid to purſue the rapid flights and 
wild genius of his original, confined himſelf to the regular recurrence of the Roman ſtanza, his imi- 
tation would not have been exact, and probably would not have been intereſting. The opinion of 
the public has fully juſtified the choice of Smart. | 

In his verſion of Pope's Eſay on Criticin, he is a very diligent imitator of the epiſtolary ſtyle of 
Horace; and we ſhall find him carefully following the footſteps of his maſter, where we might 
otherwiſe have been diſpoſed to ſuſpect the purity of his language. To the labours of Smart thoſe 
perſons chiefly are indebted, who, being unacquainted with the Engliſh tongue, wiſh to ſee Pope's 


Juſt rules of taſte, embelliſhed indeed with his powers of poetry, though appearing with leſs gloſs 


and luſtre through the medium of tranſlation. In the famous lines intended as an echo to the ſenſe, 
be has Jaboured through a very painful taſk, with conſiderable dexterity; and in the beautiful pic- 
ture of the reign of Leo, of Vida, and of the Arts, no foreigner need regret that he is unacquainted 
With Pope, b : 2 ä a | : N 
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ODES. | | 


ODE I. 
IDLENESS. 


Gonness of eaſe, leave Lethe's brink, 
Obſequious to the muſe and me; 
For once endure the pain to think, 
Oh! ſweet inſenſibility! 
Siſter of peace and indolence, 
Pring, muſe, bring numbers ſoft and flow, 
Elaborately void of ſenſe, | 
And ſweetly thoughtleſs let them flow. 


Near ſome cowllip-painted mead, 

There let me doze out the dull hours, 
And under me let Flora ſpread, 

A ſoia of her ſofteſt flow 'rs. 


Where, Philgmel, your notes you breathe 
Forth fronFbehind the neighbouring pine, 
Aid murmurs of the ſtream beneath 
Still flow in uniſon with thine, 


For thee, O Idleneſs, the woes 
Of life we patiently endure, 

Thou art the ſource whence labour flows, 
We ſhun thee but to make thee ſure. 


For who'd ſuſtain war's toil and waſte, 
Or who th' hoarſe thund'ring of the ſea, 
But to be idle at the laſt, DOVE: ot 
And find a pleaſing end in thee., 


ODE II. 
TO ETHELINDA, 


in ler doing my Verſes the honnur of wearing them, in 
ber boſom—IWritten at thirtcen. ; 


Happy verſes that were preſt 

In fair Fthelinda's breaſt ! 

Happy muſe, that didſt embrace 

he ſweet, the heav'nly-fragrant place! 
ell me, is the omen true, 

ball the bard arrive there too? 


Vit through my eyes my ſoul has flown, 
ind wanton'd on that iv'ry throne : © 
here with ecſtatic tranſport burn'd, 

nd thought it was to heav'n return'd. 
ell me is the omen true, ? 
pull the body follow too? 


K 


— — 


PF 


When firſt at nature's early birth, 
Heav'n ſent a man upon the earth, 
Ev'n Eden was more fruitful found, 
When Adam came to till the ground: 
Shall then thoſe breaſts be fair in vaing 
And only riſe to fall again ? 


* 


* 


No, no, fair nymph—for no ſuch end 
Did Reav'n to thee its bounty lend; 
That breaſt was ne'er deſign'd by fate, 
For verſe, or things inanimate 
Then throw them trom that downy bed, 
And take the poet in their flead. 


ODE III. 
On an Eagle confined in a College Court: 


IMPERIAL bird, who wont to ſoar. 

High o'cr the rolling cloud, 
Where Hyperborean mountains hoar 

Their heads in ether ſhroud ;— 
Thou ſervant of almighty Jove, : 
Who, free and ſwift as thought, could'ſt roye 
Io the bleak north's extremeſt goal 
Thou, who magnanimous could ſt bear 
The ſovcreign thund'rer's arms in air, 

And ſhake thy native pole 


Oh crucl fate! what barbarous hand, 
What more than Gothic ire, 


At ſome fierce tyrant's dread command, 


To check thy daring fire 
Has plac'd thee in this ſervile cell, 
Where diſcipline and dulneſs dwell, 
Where genius ne'er was ſeen to roam; 
Where ev'ry ſc!fith ſoul's at reſt, | 
Nor ever quits the carnal breaſt, 


But lurks and ſneaks at home! 


Though dim'd thine eye, and clipt thy wing 
ET - grov'ling! once ſo acl id 8 
The grief-inſpired muſe ſhall ſing 
In tend'reſt lays thy fate. 
What time by thee ſcholaſtic prida 
Takes his preciſe pedantic ſtride, 
Nor on thy mis'ry caſts a care, 
The ftream of love ne'er from his he 
Flows out, to act fair pity's part; 


Baut ſtinks, and ſtagnates there, 


* 
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Vet uſeful ſtill, hold to the throng— 
Hold the reflecting glaſs,— 
'That not untutor'd at thy wrong 
The paſſenger may paſs! 
Thou type of wit and ſenſe confin'd, 
Cramp'd b the oppreſſors of the mind, 
Who findy downward on the ground; 
Type of the fall of Greece and Rome; 
While more than mathematic gloom, 


Envelopes all around. 


ODE TV. xy 
On the ſudden Death of a Clergyman. 


Ir, like th' Orphean lyre, my ſong could charm, 
And light to life the aſhes in the urn, 
Fate of his iron dart I would diſarm, . 
Sudden as thy deceaſe ſhould'ſt thou return, 
Recall'd with mandates of deſpotic ſounds, 
And arbitrary grief that will not hear of bounds, 
But, ah! ſuch wiſhes, artleſs muſe, forbear ; 
"Tis impotence of frantic love, 
Th' enthuſiaſtic flight of wild deſpair, 
To hope the Thracian's magic power to 
6 rove. 
Alas! thy flender vein, 
Nor mighty is to move, nor forgetive to feign, 
Impatient of, a rein, 


Thou canſt not in due bounds the ſtruggling mea- 


fures keep, 
— But thou alas! canſt weep— 
Thou canſt—and o'er the melancholy bier 
Canſt lend the ſad folemnity a tear. 
Hail! to that wretched corſe, untenanted and cold, 
And hail the peaceful ſhade, loos'd from its irk- 
fome hold. 
Now let me ſay thou'rt free, 
For ſure thou paid'ſt an heavy tax for life, 
While combating for thee, 8 
Nature and mortality 
Maintain a daily ſtrife. : 
High on a ſlender thread thy vital lamp was plac'd, 
Upon the mountain's bleakeſt brow, 
To give a noble light ſuperior was it rais'd, 
But more expos'd by eminence it blaz'd ; 
For not a whiſtling wind that blew, 
Nor the drop deſcending dew, 
But half extinguiſh'd its fair flame - but now 
See — hear the ſtorm's tempeſtuous fwee 


Precipitate it falls—it falls—falls lifeleſs in the | 


deep. 

Ceaſe, ceaſe, ye weeping youth, 

Sincerity's ſoft ſighs, and all the tears of truth, 
And you, his kindred throng, forbcar 
Marble memorials to prepare, 

And ſculptur'd in your breaſts his buſto wear. 
Twas thus when Iſrael's legiſlator dy'd, 
No fragile mortal honours were ſupply'd, 

But even a grave denied. 

Better than what the pencil's daub can give, 

Better than all that Phidias ever wrought, 

Js this—that what he taught ſhall live, 

And what he liv'd for ever ſhall be taught. 


ODE V. 


GOOD-NATURE, 
Hai cherub of the highsſt heav'n, 
Of look divine, and temper ev'n, ; 


THE WORES OF SMART. 


Celeſtial ſweetneſs, exquiſite of mein, 
f ev'ry virtue, ev'ry praiſe the queen! 


Soft gracefulneſs, and blooming vouch, 
Where, grafted on the ſtem of truth, 


And great humility looks down on pride, 


Oh] curſe on flander's vip'rous tongue, 
Lhat daily dares thy merit wrong; 
idiots uſurp thy title, and thy frame, 
Without or virtue, talent, taſte, or name, 


Ts apathy, is heart of ſteel, 
Nor ear to hear, nor ſenſe to feel, 
Life idly inoffenſive ſuch a grace, 


place ? 


No—thou art active —ſpirit all— 

Swifter than lightning, at the call : 
Of injur'd innocence, or griev'd deſert, 
And large with liberality thy heart. 


Thy appetites in eaſy tides 

(As reaſon's.luminary guides) 
Soft flow——no wind can work them to a ſtorm, 
Correctly quick, diſpaſſionately warm. 


Yet if a tranſport thou canſt feel 

| 'Tis only for thy neighbours weal ; 

Great, generous acts thy ductile paſſions move, 
And ſnulingly thou weep'ſt with joy and love. 


Mild is thy mind to cover ſhame, 
Averſe to envy, flow. to blame, 
Burſting to praiſe, yet ill ſincere and free 
row: flatt'ry's fawning tongue, and bending 
nee. 


Extenſive, as from weſt to eaſt, 
Thy love deſcends from man to beaſt, 
Nought is excluded little, or infirm, 
Thou canſt with greatneſs ſtoop to fave 2 
worm. TS 


Come, goddeſs, come with all thy charms 


For oh! I love thee, to my arm 
All, all my actions guide, my fancy feed, 
So ſhall exiſtence then be life indeed, 


ODE VI. 


ON ILL-NATURE. 


 OrprsprinG of folly and of pride, 

To all that's odious, all that's baſe allied; 

Nurs'd up by vice, by pravity miſled, 

By pedant affectation taught and bred : 

Away, thou hideous hell-born ſpright, 

Go, with thy looks of dark deſign, 

Sullen, ſour, and ſaturnine; | 

Fly to ſome gloomy ſhade, nor blot the goodly 
light. 

Thy planet was remote, when I was born; 

"Twas Mercury that ru!'d my natal morn, 
What time he ſun exerts his genial ray, 

And ripens for enjoyment every growing day: 


When to exiſt is hut to love and ſing, 


And ſprightly Aries ſmiles upon the {pring. 


That friendſhip reigns, no intereſt can divide, 


That it ſhould ſteal thy name and take thy 


Next con 
Then \ 
dee, ſhe | 
As in 
Parting 
And ſq 
To thee, 

With J. 
They wai 
Away= 


TO THE 
Veeafioned | 


oy wh 
iſplay 
nd, deleg 
Gre 
When I 
Paſt thr, 
he wilder 
Then 
Strict ju; 
Nel. 


dly 


e in yon loneſdme heath, 
Wee or Sylvanus never knew, ä 
Where never vegetable drank the dew, 
or beaſt, or fowl attempts to breathe; _ 
Where nature's pencil has no colours laid; 
But all is blank, and univerſal ſhade; = 
Contraſt to figure, motion, life and light, 
There may' ſt thou vent thy ſpite, ; 
For ever curſing, and for ever curs'd, 
Of all th' infernal crew the worſt; 
The worſt in genius, meaſure and degree ; 
For envy, hatred, malice, are but parts of thee. 


Or would'ſt thou change the ſcene, and quit the 
d 


ple by rs denſe begot and bred, 
e ſpleen vapou 
8 of heart, 2 heavineſs of head, ; 
Have rais'd their darkſome walls, and plac'd their 
thorny bed; . | 
There may ſt thou all thy bitterreſs unload, 
There may'ſt thou croack in concert with the toad, 
With thee the hollow howling winds ſhall 


oin 
Nor ſhall the bittern her baſe throat deny, 
The querulous frogs ſhall mix their dirge with 
1 „ . 
Th' ear-piercing hern, the plover ſcreaming high, 
Millions of humming gnats fit ſtrum ſhall 
ſupply. 8 : 


way—away—bchold an hideous band 
75 herd of all thy minions are at hand, 
Suſpicion firſt with jealous caution ſtalks, 
And ever looks around her as ſhe walks, 
With bibolous ear imperfe& ſounds to catch, 
And proud to liſten at her neighbours latch, 
Next ſcandal's meagre ſhade, 
Foc to the virgins, and the poet's fame, 
A wither'd time-deflower'd old maid, 
hat ne'er enjoy'd love's ever facred flame: 
Hypocriſy ſucceeds with ſaint- like look} . 
And elevates her hands and plods upon her 
book, + 
Next comes illiberal ſcrambling avarice, 
Then vanity and affectation nice 
ke, ſhe ſalutes her ſhadow with a bow 
As in ſhort Gallic trips ſhe minces by, 
Ftarting antipathy is in her eye, 
And ſqueamiſhly ſhe knets her ſcornful brow. 
To thee, ill-nature, all the numerous group 
With lowly reverence ſtoop— | 
They wait thy call, and mourn thy long delay, 
Away-thou art infetious—haſte away, 


ODE VII. 


TO THE REV. AND LEARNED DR. WEBSTER, 
Vecafioned by his Dialogues on Anger and Forgive. 


was when th* omniſcient creative pow'r 
Diſplay'd his wonders by a mortal's hand, | 
nd, delegated at th' appointed hour, 

Great Moſes led away bis choſen band; 
When Iſrael's hoſt, with 4 their ſtores, | 
Paſt through the ruby tinctur' d cryſtal ſhores, 


he wilderneſs of waters and of laud . 


r o ma 


„ 
3 
The legiſlator held the ſeythe of fate, 
Where er his legions chanc'd to ſtray, 
. Death and deſtruction mark'd their bloody 


way; (hate. 
Immoderate was their rage, for mortal was their 


But when the King of Righteouſneſs aroſe, 
And on the illumin'd eaſt ſerenely ſmil'd, ; 

He ſhone with meekeſt mercy on his foes, 8 
Bright as the ſun, but as the moon- beams mild; 
From anger, fell revenge, and diſcord free, 

He bade war's helliſh clangor ceaſe, 
In paſtoral ſimplicity and peace, 
And ſhow'd to man — ſace, which Moſes could 


not ſee. 5 


Well haſt thou Webſter, pictur'd Chriſtian love, 

And copied our great Maſter's fair deſign, 
But livid envy would the light remove, 

Or crowd thy portrait in a nook malign 
The muſe ſhall hold it up to popular view 
Where the more candid and judicious few 

Shall think the bright original they ſee, 

The likeneſs nobly loſt in the identity. 


| Oh hadſt thou liv'd in better days than theſe _ 


| Feer to excel by all was deem'd a ſhame! 
Alas! thou haſt no modern arts to pleaſe, 
And to deſerve is all thy empty claim. 
Elſe thou'dſt been plac'd, bo learning, and by wit, 
There, where thy dignify'd inferiors ſit 
Oh they are in their generations wiſe, 
Each path of intereſt they have ſagely trod. - 
To live to thrive to D ſtil] to riſe 
Better to bow to men, than kneel to God. 


Behold where poor unmanſion'd merit ſtands, 

All cold and cramp'd with penury and pain; 
Sr through want, ſhe rears th imploring 

ands, . 

And begs a little bread, but begs in vain; 
While bribery and dullneſs, paſling by, 

Bid her, in ſounds barbarian, ſtarve and die. | 
« Away (they cry) we never ſaw thy name 
« Or in preferment's liſt, or that of fame; 

* Away—not here the fate thou carn'ſt bewail, 
© Who can'ſt not buy a vote, nor haſt a ſoul for; 
fals 8 
Oh indignation, wherefore wert thou given, 

I! drowſy patience deaden all thy rage? 
Yet we mult bear—ſuch is the will of Heaven + 
And, Webſter, ſo preſcribes thy candid page. 
Then let us hear thee preach ſeraphic love, 
Guide our diſguſted thoughts to things above; 
So our free ſouls, fed with divine repaſt, 
(Unmindful of low mortals mean employ) 
Shall taſte the preſent, recolle& the paſt, *- 
Aud ſtrongly hope for every future joy. 


ODE VII. 


EPITHEALAMIUM. 


deſcend, ye ſweet Aonian maidsz. 
| Leave the Parnaffian ſhades, 

The joyful Hymeneal ſing, 
And to a lovelier fair 


DescxNnD, 


Then ecution rag'd infheav'n's own cauſe, 


15 my for dle hrcach Uh Ate N lf 2 


Than f ion can deviſe, or eloquence declare; 


; mn Regs 
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And you, ye winged choriſters, that fly 
In all the penſile gardens of the ſky, - 

; Chant through the enamell'd grove, * 
Stretch from the trembling leaves your little 
5 throats, | 
With all the wild variety of artleſs notes, 

But let each note be love. 
- Fragrant Flora, queen of May, 
All bedight with garlands gay, 
Where in the ſmooth-ſha ven green 
The ſpangled cowſlips variegate the 
_ ſcene, | 
And the rivulet between, 
; ___ Whiſpers, murmurs, ſings, 
As it ſtoops, or falls, or ſprings ; 
There ſpread a ſofa of thy ſoſteſt lowers, 

There let the bridegroom ſtay, 

There let him hate the light and curſe the day, 
And blame the tardy hours, 


But ſet the bride ſhe comes with ſilent pace, 
Full of majeſty and love 
Not with a nobler grace 
Look'd the portal wife of Jove, 
When erſt ineffably ſhe ſhone 
In Venus' irreſiſtible, enchanting zone. 
Phœbus, great god of verſe, the nymph ob- 
ſerve, 
Obſerve her well ; 
Then touch each ſweetly trem'lous nerve 
Of thy reſounding ſhell : 
Her like huntreſs-Dian paint, 
Modeſt, but without reſtraint ; 
From Pallas take her decent pace, 
With Venus ſweeten all her face, 
From the zephyrs ſtcal her fighs, 
From thyſelf her ſun-bright eyes; 


Then baffled thou ſhalt fee, | Fe 


That as did Daphne thee, 
Her charms deſcription's force ſhall fly, 
And by no foft perſuaſive ſounds be brib'd 
To come within invention's narrow eye; 
But all indignant ſhun its graſp, and ſcorn to be de- 


» 


ſcrib'd. 


Now ſee the bridegroom riſe, 
Oh, how impatient are his joys! 
Bring zephyrs to depaint his voice, 
Bring lightning for his eyes. 
He leaps, he ſprings, he flies into her arms, 
With joy intenſe 
Feeds ev'ry ſenſe, 
And ſultanates o'er all her charms. 
Oh! had I Virgil's comprehenſive ſtrain, 
Or ſung like Pope, without a word in vain, 
Then ſhould I hope my numbers might contain, 
Engaging nymph, thy boundleſs happineſs, 
How arduous to expreſs! 
Such may it laſt to all eternity: 
And may thy lord with thee, 
Like two coëval pines in Ida's grove, 
That interweave their verdant arms in love, 
Each mutual office cheerfully perform, 
And ſhare alike the ſunſhine and the ſtorm ; 
And ever, as you flouriſh hand in hand, 
Both ſhade the ſhepherd and adorn the land, 
Together with each growing year ariſe, 
indiſtolubly Iink'd, and climb at laſt the ſkies. 
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ODE IX. 
The Author apologizes to — Lady, for bis being a lui 
| . 


Natura nuſquam magis, quam in mininy 
tota eſt,” x Pu, 
OM Te SA Te. Hoy, 


Yxs, contumelious fair, you ſcorn 
The amorous dwarf that courts you to his arm 
But ere you leave him quite forlorn, 
And to ſome youth gigantic yield your chars 
| Hear him—oh hear him ! if you will not try, 
And let your judgment check th' ambition of yay 
eye. x * 
5 is it carnage makes the man? 
Is to be monſtrous really to be great? 
Say, is it wiſe or juſt to ſcan 
Your lover's worth by quantity, or weight? 
Aſk your mamma and nurſe, if it be ſo; 
Nurſe and mamma, I ween, ſhall jointly anſwer, in 
The leſs the body to the view, | 
The ſoul (like ſprings in cloſer durance pent) 
Is all exertion, ever new, 
Unceaſing, unextinguiſh'd, and unſpent; 
Still pouring forth executive deſire, LIM 
As bright, as briſk, and laſting, as the veſtal fir, 


Does thy young boſom pant for fame? 
Would'ſt thou be of poſterity the toaſt ? 
The poets ſhall enſure thy name, 
: Who magnitude of mind not body boaſt, 
Laurels on bulky bards as rarely grow, 
As on the ſturdy oak the virtuous miſletoe, 


Look in the glaſs, ſurvey that cheek—. 
Where Flora has with all her roſes bluſh'd; 
The ſhape ſo tender—looks ſo meck— 

The breaſts made to be preſs'd, not to becruſb 
Then turn to me turn with obliging eyes, 
Nor longer nature's works, in miniature, deſpile 


Young Ammon did the world ſubdue, 
Yet had not more external man than I; 

Ah, charmer ! ſhould I conquer you, 
With him in fame, as well as ſize, I'll vie. 
Then ſcornful nymph, come forth to yonder groꝶ 
Where I defy and challenge, all thy utmoſt lore. 


ODE X. 


On the 26th of January, being the Birth-Day ot 
; Young Lady. | 


ALL hail, and welcome joyous morn, 

Welcome to the iniant year ; 

Whether ſmcoth calms thy face adorn, 

Or-low'ring clouds appear ; 

Though billows lach the ſounding ſhore, 
And tempeſts through the foreſts roar, 

Sweet Nancy's voice ſhall ſooth the ſound; 
Though darkneſs ſhould inveſt the ſkies ; 
New day ſhall beam from Nancy's eyes, 

And bleſs all nature round. 


Let but thoſe lips their ſweets diſcloſe, 
And rich perfumes exhale, 


| We ſhall not want the fragrant roſe J 


Nor miſs the ſouthern gale. f 
Then looſely to the winds unfold 


Thoſe radiant locks of burniſh'd gold, 


(b) — 
Lauro c 
* Ba 
i 4. 


Or dn thy boſom let them rove; 
His treaſure- houſe 3 e a 
i hoards up, in two ſnowy heaps, 
8 55 His ſtores of choiceſt love. of 
This day each warmeſt wiſh be paid 
To thee the muſe's pride; 
H I long to ſee the ee maid 2. 
by Chang'd to the bluſhing bride. 
So ſhall thy pleaſure and thy praiſe 
is arms Increaſe with the increaſing days, 
; And preſent joys exceed the paſt ; 
chamz To give and to receive delight, 
Shall be thy taſk both day and night, 


and While day and night ſhall aft, 
ODE XI, 
o TAKING A BACHELOR'S DEGREF, 

ht? In Alluſion to Horace. Book III. Ode 30. 
135 4 Exegi monumentum æra perennius, &c. 
* Tis done: tow'r to that degree, 

| And catch ſuch heav'nly fire, 

pent) That Horace ne'er could rant like me, 


Nor is (a) King's Chapel higher, 
My name in ſure recording page 
ö) Shall time itſelf o'erpow'r, 
ta] firs If no rude mice with envious rage 
7 The buttery books devour, 
A * title too with added grace 
My name ſhall now atrend, 
e) Till to the church with ſilent pace 
A nymph and prieſt aſcend. 
Ev'n in the ſchools I now rejoice, 
Where late I ſhook with fear, 


y Nor heed the (4) moderator's voice 
'd; Loud thund'ring in my ear. 
wy a Then with (e) Æolian flute I blow 
| A oft Italian lay, 
foe, Or where (7) Cam's ſcanty waters flow, 
ap Releas d from lectures, ſtray. 


ö Meanwhile, friend Banks, my merits claim 


Their juſt reward from you, 
For Horace bids us (g) challenge fame, 


ie. Whemonce that fame's our due. 
groe, Inveſt me with a graduate's gown, 
t love, Midſt ſhouts of all beholders, 


(3) My, head with ample ſquare cap crown, 
And deck with hood my ſhoulders. 
uy of Cambridge, 


(a) Regali ſitu pyramidum altius.— 

(b) Quod non innumerabilis 

Annorum ſeries, &c. ; 

( — Dum Capitolium 

Scandet cum tacitè virgine pontiſex. 

% — Qua violens 
found Obſtrepit Auſidus.— 
e) — Kolium carmen ad Italos 
Deduxiſſe modos. ; | 
(f) — Qua pauper aquæ Daunus, &c. 
) — Sume ſuperbiam 
Cuæſitam meritis. 
60 —= Mihi Delphici 
Lauro einge volens——comam, 


* Bachelor, 


A celebrated taylor 
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ODE XII. 
. A MORNING PIECE; 
OR, AN HYMN FOR THE HAY-MAKERS, 


© Quinetiam Gallum noctem explaudentibus alis 
« Aurorum clarà conſuetum voce vocare.” 
; LuckeEeT. 


BR18x Chaunticleer his mattins had begun, 
And broke the ſilence of the night, 
And thrice he call'd aloud the tardy ſun, . 
| And thrice he hail'd the dawn's ambiguous 
light; ſrun. 
Back to their graves the fear-begotten phantomg 
Strong labour got up with his pipe in his mouth, 
And ſtoutly flrode over the dale; 
He lent new perfumes to the breath of the ſouth; 
On his back hung his wallet and flail, 
Behind him came health from her cottage of thatch, 


Firſt of the village Colin was awake, P 
And thus he ſung reclining-on his rake. 

Now the rural graces three 

Dance beneath yon mapple tree ; 

Firſt the veſtal virtue, known 

By her adamantine zone; - 

Next to her in roſy pride, 

Sweet ſociety the bride; 

Laſt honeſty, full ſeemly dreſt 

In her cleanly home-ſpun veſt. 


The abbey bells in wak*ning rounds 


The warning peal have giv'n; 
And pious gratitude reſounds | 

Her morning hymn to Heav'n. G 
All nature — birds unlock their throats, 
And mock the ſhepherd's ruſtic notes. 

All alive o'er the lawn, 

Full glad of the dawn, 

The little lambkins play, 
Sylvia and Sol ariſe---and all is day 
Come, my mates, let us work, 
And all hands to the fork, 


While the ſun ſhines our hay-cocks to make; 


/ $0 fine is the day, 

And ſo fragrant the hay, 

That the meadow's as blithe as the wake; 
Our voices let's raiſe 

In Fhcobus's praiſe, 

Inſpir'd by fo glorious a theme, 

Our muſical words 

Shall be join'd by the birds, 

And we'll dance to the tune of the ſtream, 


ODE XIII. 
A NOON-PIECE; 
OR, THE MOWERS AT DINNER. 


« Tam paſtor umbras cum grege languido, 
« Rivumque feſſus quærit, et 1 
« Dumeta Sylvani, caretque 
« Ripa vagis taciturna ventis.” ' Hor, 


Tux fun is now radiant to behold, 


And vehement he ſheds his liquid rays of gold; 


No cloud appears through all the wide expanſe 3 


And ſhort, but yer OE and clear, > 
| 11 


Where never phyſician had lifted the latch. * 
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Twas when 


To the wanton whiſtling air 


The mimic ſhadows dance. 


Fat mirth and gallantry the gay, 
And romping ecſtaſy *gin play. 
Now myriads of young Cupids riſe, 
And open all their e 9p eyes, 
Filling with infant prate the grove, 
And liſp in ſweetly fault'ring love. 
In the middle of the ring, I.” 
Mad with May, and will of wing, 
Fire-ey'd wantonneſs ſhall ſing. 
By the rivulet on the ruſhes, 
Beneath a canopy of buſhes, 
Where the ever-faithful 'Tray 
Guards the dumplins and the whey, 
Colin Clout and Yorkſhire Will, 
From the ieathern bottle ſwill. 


Their ſcythes upon the adverſe bank 
Glitter *mongſt th' entangled trees, 
Where the hazles form a rank, 


And curtſy to the courting breeze. 


Ah Harriot! ſovereign miſtreſs of my heart, 


Could I thee to theſe meads decoy, 


New grace to each fair object ſhould impart, 


And heighten ev'ry ſcene to perfect joy. 
On a bank of fragrant thyme, 
Beneath yon ſtately ſhadowy pine, 
We'll with the well-diſguiſed hook y 
Cheat the tenants of the brook ; 
Or where my Daphne's thickeſt ſhade 
Drives amorous Phoebus from the glade, 
There read Sydney's high-wrought ſtories 
Of ladies charms and heroes glories ; 
'Thence fir'd, the ſweet narration act, 
And kiſs the fiction into fact. 


Or ſatiate with nature's random ſcenes, 
Let's to the garden's regulated greens, 


Where taſte and elegance command 
Art to lend her dædal hand, 
Where Flora's flock, by nature wild, 
To diſcipline are reconcil'd, 
And laws and order cultivate, 
Quite civiliz'd into a ſtate, : 
From the ſun and from the ſhow'r, 

' Haſte we to yon boxen bow'r, 
Secluded from the teazing pry 
Of Argus' curioffty : | 
There, while Phœbus' golden mean, 
The gay meridian is ſeen. 
Ere decays the lamp of light, * 
And length'ning ſhades ſtretch out to night 
Seize, ſeize the hint—each hour improve 
(This is morality in love) ; 
Lend, lend thine hand—O let me view 
Thy parting breaſts, ſweet avenue! 
'Then—then thy lips, the coral cell 
Where all th' ambroſial kiſſes dwell! 

Thus we'll each ſultry noon employ 
In day-dreams of ecitatic joy. . 


QDE XIV. 
A NIGHT-PIECE ; 
OR, MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


« Dicetur merit3 nox quoque nan. 


Soft ftcaling fi 
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bright Cynthia with her ſilver car, 
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All the who 


Les 


Had call'd forth ev'ry glitt'ring ftar,, _ 
And up th' aſcent of heav'n her brilliant hug 
Night, with all h | l 
ight, with all her n train 
Tock oſſeſſion of the Slain ; 
In an herſe ſhe rode reclin'd, 
Drawn by ſcreech-owls flow and blind: 
Cloſe to her, with printleſs feet, 
Crept Stillneſs in a winding-ſheet, 
Next = her deaf Silence _ een, 
Treading on tiptoes over the green; 
Softly, 1 ſhe trips, 
Still holding her fingers ſeal'd to her lips 
You could not ſee a fight, 
You could not hear a ſound, 
But what confeſs'd the night, 
And horror deepen'd round. 
Beneath a myrtle's melancholy ſhade, 
Sophron the wiſe was laid: | 
And to the anſw'ring wood theſe ſounds convey! 
While others toil within the town, D 
And to fortune ſmile or frown, 
Fond of trifles, fond of toys, 
And married to that woman, Noiſe; 
Sacred wiſdom be my care, 
And faireſt virtue, wiſdom's heir. 
His ſpeculations thus the ſage begun, 
When, lo! the neighbouring bell 
In ſolemn ſound ſtruck one: | 
He ſtarts, and recollects, he was engag'd to Neth 
Then up he ſprang, nimble and light, 
And rapp'd at fair Ele'nor's door, 
He laid afide virtue that night, 
And next morn por'd in Plato for more. 


ODE XY. 


ON M1gs 1. j 


Lons, with undiſtinguiſh'd flame, , 
| lov'd each fair, each witty dame. 


My heart the belle-aſſembly gain'd, 
And all an equal ſway maintain'd. 1 


But when you came, you ſtood confeſs'd 
Sole ſultana of my breaſt ; | | 
Vor you r ſupremely fair, 

e ſeraglio there. 
In this her mien, in that her grace, 
In a third I lov'd a face; 
But you in ev'ry feature ſhine 
Univerſally divine. 
What can thoſe tumid paps excel? 
Do they fink, or do they ſwell? ' 
While thoſe lovely wanton eyes 
Sparkling meet them as they riſe, 


"thus is ſilver Cynthia ſeen, 
Gliftening o'er the glaſſy green, 
| While attracted ſwell the 3 


Emerging from their inmoſt caves. 


When to ſweet founds your ſteps you ſuit, 

And weave the minuet to the lute, 

Heav'ns! how you glide !---her neck — her chew. 
Does ſhe move, or does ſhe reſt ? 


As thoſe roguiſh eyes advance, = 
ms catch their ſide- long glance 
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Soon or they'll elude my fight, 

Quick as lightning, and as bright. 
Thus the baſhful pleiad cheats 

The gazer's eye, and {till retreats; - 
Then peeps again then ſkulks unſeen, 
Veil'd behind the azure ſcreen. 


Like the evening-toying dove, 
Smile immenſity of love; 

Be Venus in each outward part, 
And wear the veſtal in your heart. 


When I aſk a kiſs, or ſo— 

Grant it with a begging no, 

And let each roſe that decks your face 
Bluſh aſſent to my embrace. 


ODE XVI. 


hn the 5th of December, being the Birth-Day of a 
Beautiful Toung Lady. 


Hart, eldeſt of the monthly train, 
Sire of the winter drear, 
December, in whoſe iron reign 
Expires the chequer'd year. 
Huſh all the bluſt' ring blaſts that blow, 
And, proudly plum'd in filver ſnow, 
Smile gladly on this bleſt of days. 


The livery'd clouds ſhall on thee wait, 


And Phcebus ſhine in all his ſtate 
With more than ſummer rays. 


Though jocund June may juſtly boaſt Bo. 
Long days and happy hours, 
Though Auguſt be Pamona's hoſt, 
And May be crown'd with flow'rs; 
Tell June, his fire and crimſon dyes, 
By Harriot's bluſh and Harriot's eyes, 
Eclips'd and vanquiſh'd, fade away : 
Tell Auguſt, thou cani let him ſee 
A richer, riper fruit than he, 
A ſweeter flow'r than May, 


ODE FOR MUSIC, 
ON ST. CRECILIA'S DAY. 


Hane Vos, Pierides feſtis cantate calendis, 
Et tettudinca, Phoebe ſuperbe, lyra 
Hoe folenne ſacrum. multos celebretur in annos, 
* Dignior eſt veſtro nulla puella choro“ 
| TIBULLUS. 


< 


PREFACE. 


Tur author of the following piece has been told, 
that the writing an Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, after 
Mr. Dryden and Mr, Pope, would be great pre- 
ſumption; which is the realon he detains the 
reader in this place to make an apology, much 
ageini his will; he having all due contempt for 
the impertinence of prefaces, In the firſt place, 
then, it will be a little hard (he think) if he 
ſhouki be particularly marked out for cenſure, ma- 
ny others having written on the ſame ſubject with- 
out any ſuch imputations; but they (it may be) did 


not live long enough to be laughed at, or, by ſome | 


* 


NP 


—_—_— 


the ſecond place, this fubje& was not his choice 


but imputed upon him by x gentleman very emi- 
nent in the ſcience of muſic, for whom he has 2. 
great friendſhip; and who is, by his good ſenſe 
and humanity, as much elevated above-the gene- 
rality of mankind, as by his exquilite art he is 
above moſt of his profeſſion. The requeſt of a 
friend, undoubtedly, will be ineered at by ſome as 
a ſtale and antiquated apology: it is a very g 

one notwithſtanding, which :s manifeſt even from 


its triteneſs; for it can never be imagined, that ſo 


many excellent authors, as well as bad ones, would 
have made uſe of it, had they not been convinced 
of its cogency. As for the writer of this piece, he 
will rejoice in being derided, not only for obliging 
his friends, but any honeſt man whatſoever, 10 
far as may be in the power of a perſon of his mean 
abilities. He does not pretend to equal the very 
worſt parts of the two celebrated performers al- 
ready extant.on the ſubject ; which acknowledg» 
ment alone will, with the good-natured and ut 

cious, acquit him of preſumption ; becauſe theſe 
pieces, however excellent upon the whole, are not 
without their.blemiſhes. There is in them both an 
exact unity of defiyn, which though in compoſi» 
tions of another nature a beauty, is an improprie- 
ty in the Pindaric ; which ſhould conſiſt in the ve- 
hemence ot ſudden and unlooked-for tranſitions s 
hence chiefly it derives that enthuſiaſtic fire and 
wildneſs, which greatly diſtinguiſh it from other 
ſpecies of poeſy. In the firſt ſtanza of * Dryden, 


and in the fitth of + Pope, there is an air, which 


is ſo far from being adapted to the majeſty of an- 
ode, that it would make no confiderable figure in 
a ballad. And, laſtly, they both conclude with a 
turn which hasiomething too epigrammatical in its 
Bating theſe trifles, they are incomparably beauti- 
ful and great; neither is there to be found two 
moral tinithed pieces of lyric poetry in our lan- 
guage, L'Allegro, and Il Penſeroſo of Milton 
excepted, which are the fineſt in any. Dryden's is 
the more ſublime and magnificent; but Pope's is 
the more elegant and correct; Dryden has the 
are and ſpirit of Pindar, and Pope has the terſe. 
nets and purity of Horace. Dryden's is certainly 
the more elevated performance of the two, but by 


0 


no means ſo much ſo as people in general will 


have it. There are few that wili allow any ſort of 
compariſon to be made between them. This is in 
ione meature owing to that prevailing, but ab- 
turd cuitom which has obtained from + Horace's: 


* Happy: happy. happy pair, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave. 


None but the brave deſerve the fair. 


+ Thus ſong could prevail 
O'er death and o'er hell, 

A conqueſt how hard and how glorious !. 
Though fate had fatt bound her 
With Styx nine times rouud her, 

Yet muſic and love were victorious. 


It ſeems to have been otberwiſe in Homers 


ine. 8 
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time even to this day, vi. of preferring authors to 
the bays by ſeniority. Had Mr. Pope written ſirſt, 
the mob, that judge by this rule, would have given 
him the preference; and the rather, becauſe in 
this piece he does not deſerve it. 

It would not be right to conclude, without 
taking notice of a fine fubject for an Ode on St. 
Cecilia's Day, which was tuggeſted to the author 


by his friend the learned and ingenious Mr. Com- | 


ber, late of Jeſus? College in this univerſity ; that 
is, David's playing to King Saul when he was 
troubled with the evil ſpirit. He was much pleaſ- 
ed with the hint at firſt, but at length was deterred 

om improving it by the greatnels of the ſubject; 
and, he thinks, not without reaſon. The chooſing 
too high ſubjects has been the ruin of many a tole- 
Table genius. There is a good rule which Freſnoy 


preſcribes to the painters; which is likewile appli- | 


cable to the poets, 


Supremam in tabnlis lucem capture diei 

Tafanus labor artificum; cum attingere tantum 

Non pigmenta queant : auream ſed Veſpere lu- 
cem; . | 

Seu modicum mane albentem ; five ætheris actam 

Poſt hyemen nimbis transfuto ſole caducam ; tem. 

Seu nebulis ſultam accipient, tonitruque ruben- 


6 


0 ARGUMENT: 
Stanza 1, 2. Invocation of men and angels to join 
in the praiſe of St. Cecilia. The divine origin of 
mufic, Stanza 3. Art of muſic, or its miracu- 
lous power over the brute and inanimate crea- 
tion, exemplified in Waller; and itanza 4, 5. in 
Arion. Stanza 6. The nature of muſic, or its 
power over the paſſions. Inſtances of this in its 
- exciting pity. Stanza 7. In promoting courage 
and military virtue. Stanza 8. Excellency of 
chuch-muſic. Air to the memory of Mr. Pur- 
cell.—Praiſe of the organ and its inventreſs St. 
Cecilia. | 
From your lyre-enchanted tow'rs, 
Ye muſically myitic pow'rs, 
Ye, that inform the tuneful ſpheres, . 
Inaudible to mortal ears, 
While each orb in ether ſwims, 
Accordant to th' inſpiring hymns; 
Hither Paradiſe remove, 
Spirits of harmony and love ! 
Thou too, divine Urania, deign t' appear, 
And with thy ſweetly- ſolemn lute 
To the grand argument the numbers ſuit 3 
Such as ſublime and clear, 
Replete with heavenly love, 
Charm th” enraptur'd ſouls above. 
5 Diicaintul of fantaſtic play, 
Mix on your ambroſial tongue 
Weight of ſenie with ſound of ſong, 
And be angelically gay. 
© CHORUS. 
Diſdainful, &c, &c. 


And Pindar æuculd have it otherwiſe in his. 
wm—_— %v J. Hex 
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And you, ye ſons of harmony below, 
How little leſs than angels when ye ſing! 
With emulation's kindling warmth ſhall glow, 
And from your mellow-modulating throats 
The tribute of your grateful notes 
In union of piety ſhall bring. 
Shall echo from her vocal cave 
| Repay each note the ſh-pherd gave, 
And ſhall not we our miltreſs praiſe, 
And give her back the burrow'd lays? 
But farther till our praiſes we purſue; 
For ev'n Cecilia, mighty maid, 
Confeſs'd the had ſuperior aid--- 5g 
She did and other rites to greater powꝰrs are due. 
Higher ſwell the ſound, and higher: 
Let the winged numbers climb: 
To the heav'n of heav*ns aſpire, 
Solemn, ſacred, and ſublime ; 
From heav'n muſic took its riſe, 
Return it to its native ſkies. 
CHORUS. ' | 
Higher ſwell the ſound, &c. &c. 


Muſic's a celeſtial art; 
Ceaſe to wonder at its pow'r, 
Though lifeleſs rocks to motion ſtart, 
Though trees dance lightly from the 
bow'r, ' 
Though rolling floods in ſweet ſaſpenſe 
Are held, ard liſten into ſenſe. 
In Penhurſt's plains when Waller, fick with 
love, 
Has found ſome ſolitary grove, 
Where the vague moon-hbeams pour a filver flood 
Of trem'lous light athwart th' unſhaven wood, 
Within an hoary moſs-grown cell, 
He lays his careleſs limbs without reſerve, 
And ſtrikes, impetuous ſtrikes each quer*lous nerve 
Of his reſounding ſhell. 1 
In all the woods, in all the plains 
Around, a lively ſtillneſs reigns; 
The deer approach the ſecret ſcene, 
And weave their way through labyrinth 
eben; 
While Philomela learns the lay, 
And anſwers from the neighbouring bay. 
But Medway, melancholy mute, 
Gently on his urn recliues, 
And all- attentive to the lute, 
In uncomplaining anguiſh pines: 
The eryſtal waters weep away, 
And bear the tidings to the ſea: 
Neptune in the boiſterous ſeas 
Spreads the placid bed of peace, 5 
While each blaſt, 
Or breathes its laſt, 
Or juſt does ſigh a ſymphony, and ceaſe. 
CHORUS. 
Neptune, &c. &c. 


Behold Arion---on the tern he ſtands, 

Pall'd in theatrical attire, 

To the mute ſtrings he moves thꝰ enliv'ning hands, 
Great in diſtreſs, and wakes the golden lyte: 
While in a tender Orthian ſtrain 

He thus accoſts the miſtreſs of the main: 

'By the bright beams of Cynthia's eyes, 
Through which your waves attracted riſe, 
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And actuate e deep; 
he ſecret coral cell, 
—— love, and joy, and Neptune dwell, 
And peaceful floods in blence fleep ; 
By the ſea-flowers that immerge 
Their heads around the grotto 5 verge, 
Dependant from the ſtooping ſtem ; 
By each roof ſuſpended drop, 
That lightly lingers on the top, 
And heſitates into a — * 3 
thy kindred wat'ry gods, | 
= — the riv'lets, founts and floods, 
And all the pow'rs that live unſeen 
Underneath the liquid green; 
Great Amphitrite (for thou canſt bind 
The ſtorm and regulate the wind) 
ence watt me, fair goddeſs, oh watt me away, 
ecure from the men and the moniters of prey : 
CHORUS. 
Great Amphitrite, &c. &c. 


He ſung—The winds are charm'd to ſleep, 
Soft ſtillneſs ſteals along the deep, 
The tritons and the nereids figh 
In ſoul-refleting ſympathy, 
And all the audience of waters weep. 
zut Amphitrite her dolphin ſends—* the ſame, 
nich erſt to Neptune brought the nobly perjur'd 
dame | 
Pleas'd to obey, the beauteous monſter flies, 
And on his ſcales as the gilt ſun-beams 


play, 

Ten thouſand variegated dyes 
In copious ſtreams of luſtre riſe, 

iſe o'er the level main and ſignify his way 

And now the joyous bard, in triumph bore, 

Rides the voluminous wave, and makes the wiſh'd- * 

for ſhore. ? 
Come, ye feſtive, ſocial throng, 

Who ſweep the lyre, or pour the ſong, 
Your nobleſt melody employ, | 
Such as becomes the mouth of joy, 

Bring the ſky-aſpiring thought, 
With bright expreflion richly wrought, 

\nd hail the muſe aſcending on her throne, 

The main at length ſubdued, and all the world 

her own. ; 
8 CHORUS. 
Come, ye feſtive, &c. &c. 


But o'er th? affections too ſhe claims the ſway, 


And, as attractive ſounds move high or low, 
Tb' obedient ductile paſſions ebb and flow, 
Has any ny mph her faithful lover loſt, 
And in the vifions of the night, 
And all the day dreams of the light, 
In ſorrow's tempeſt turbulently toſt 
From her cheeks the roſes die, 
he radiations vaniſh from her ſun-bright eye, 
And her breaſt the throne of love, 
Can hardly, hardly, hardly move, 
To ſend th* ambrofial ſigh. 


* Fabulantur Græci hanc perpetuam Deis vir- 
putatem vovifſe : ſed cum a Neptuno ſollicitaretur 
d Atlantem confugiſſe, ubi a Delphins perſuaſa 

tuno afſenfit, Lillus Gyraldus. 
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pierces the human heart, and ſteals the foul away; 
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But let the ſkilful bard appear, % N 


And pour the ſounds medicinal in her ear; 


Sing ſome ſad, tome plaintive ditty, 
Steept in tears that endleſs flow, 
Melancholy notes of pity, 
Notes that mean a world of woe? 
She too ſhall ſympathize, ſhe too ſhall moan, ' 
And pitying others torrows ſigh away her own. 
CHORUS, $24 Qs 
Sing ſome ſad, ſome, &c. &c. 


Wake, wake, the kettle-drum prolong 
The ſwelling trumpet's ſilver ſong, 
And let the kindred accents paſs 
Through the horn's meandring braſs. v0 
Ariſe - The patriot muſe invites to war, 90 A 
And mounts Bellona's brazen car; 
While harmony, terrific maid ! 
Appears in martial pomp array'd : 
The ſword, the target, and the lance S315 
weilds, and as ſhe moves, exalts the Pyrrhic. - 
dance. | E 
Trembles.the earth, reſound the ſkies. 
Swift o'er the fleet, the camp ſhe flies | 
With thunder in her voice and lightning in ber 
eyes. | | 
The gallant warriors engage 
With inextinguiſhable rage, 
And hearts unchill'd with fear; 
Fame pumbers all the choſen bauds 
Full in the front fair vict'ry ſtands, | 
And triumph crowns the rear. . 3 
CHORUS. | 2 
The gallant warriors, &c. &c. 


She 


But hark, the temple's hollow'd roof reſounds, 


And Purcell lives along the ſolemn ſounds - 


Mellifluous, yet manly too, 
He pours his ftrains along, , 
As from the lion Samſon flew, p55 
Comes ſweetneſs from the ſtronng. 7 
Not like the ſoft Italian ſwains 
He trills the weak enervate ſtrains, 
Where ſenſe and muſic are at ftrifez +: + 1 - 
His vigorous notes with meaning teem, -- | \ 
With fire, with force explain the theme, 
And ſings the ſubject into life. | 
Attend—he ſings Cæcilia—matchleſs dame! 
Tis ſhe—'tis ſhe—fond to extend her fame. 


On the loud chords the notes conſpire to ſtay, 
And ſweetly ſwell into a long x 74 2 
And dwell delighted on her name. 
Blow on, ye ſacred organs, blow, 
In tones magnificently ſlow ; 
Such is the muſic, ſuch the lays, 
Which ſuit your fair inventreſs* praiſe : 
While round religious filence reigns. 
And loitering winds expect the — 1 
Hail majeſtic mournful meaſure, 
Source of many a penſive pleaſure ! 
. Bleſt pledge of love to mortals giv'n, 
As pattern of the reſt of heav'n! 55 
And thou chief honour of the veil, * _- 
Hail, harmonious virgin, hail ! "= 
When death ſhall blot out every name, 
And time ſhall break the trump. of fame, 
| WY 
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Angels may liften to thy lute : 
Thy pow'r ſhall laſt, thy bays ſhall bloom, 
When tongues ſhall ceaſe, and worlds conſume, 
And all the tuneful ſpheres he mute. 
GRAND CHORUS. 
When death ſhall blot out every name, &c. 


HYMN TO THE SUPREME BEING, 
On Recovery from a Dangerous Fit of Illneſs. 


TO DOCTOR JAMES. 


Dax S1n, 
Having made an humble offering to him, with- 
out whole blefling your ſkill, admirable as it is, 
would have been to no purpoſe, I think myſelf 
Þound by all the ties of gratitude, to render my 
next acknowledgments to you, who, under God, 
reſtored me to health from as violent and dange- 
rous a diſorder, as perhaps ever man ſurvived. 
And my thanks become more particularly your 
Juſt tribute, fince this was the third time, that 
your jadgment and medicines reſcued me from 
the grave, permit me to ſay, in a manner almoſt 
miraculous, \ 

Tf it be meritorous to have inveſtigated medi- 
eines for the cure of diſtempers, either overlooked 
or diſregarded by all your predeceſſors, millions 
vet unborn will celebrate the man, who wrote the 
Medicinal Dictionary, and invented the Fever 
Powder.  - 

Let ſuck confiderations as theſe, arm you with 
conſtancy againſt the impotent attacks of thoſe 
whoſe intereſts interfere with that of mankind ; 
and let it not diſpleaſe you to have thoſe for your 
particular enemies, who are foes to the public in 
general. 

It is no wonder, indeed, that ſome of the re- 
tailers of medicines ſhould zealouſly oppoſe what- 
ever might endanger their trade; but it is amaz- 
ing that there ſhould be any phyſicians mercenary 
and mean enough to pay their court to, and in- 
gratiate themſelves with, ſuch perſons, by the 
ſtrongeſt efforts to prejudice the inventor of the Fe- 
ver Powder, at the expence of honour, dignity, and 
conſcience. Believe me, however, and let this be 
a part of your conſolation, that there are very few 
phyſicians in Britain, who were born gentlemen, 
and whofe fortunes place them above ſuch ſordid 
dependencies,” who do not think and ſpeak of you 
as I do. : ; ; A 8 

I am, dear Sir, | 
Four maſt obliged, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
C. SMART. 


Warn * Iſrael's ruler on the royal bed 
In anguiſh and in perturbation lay, 
The down reliev'd not his anointed head, 
And reſt gave place to horror and diſmay. 
Faſt flow'd the tears, high heav'd each gaſping 
figh, thou muſt die. 
When God's own prophet thunder'd— Monarch, 
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| Behold the dove that brings the branch of peace, 


| Briſk leaps the heatt, the mind's at large once 


And muſt I go, th' illuſtrious meurner cry, 
I who have ſerv'd thee till in faith and truth, 
Whoſe ſnow-white conſcience no foul crime hy 
—_—. 5 
From Ja to manhood, infancy to youth, 
Like David, who have ſtill rever'd thy word 
The ſovereign of myſelf and ſervant of the Lon. 


The Judge Almighty heard his ſuppliant's moan, 
Repeal'd his ſentence, and his health reftor- 
The beams of mercy on his temples ſhone, ' 
Shot from that heaven to which his fighs hi 
ſoar'd; 25 
The * ſun retreated at his Maker's nod, 
And miracles coufirm the genuine work of Gol. 


But, O immortals! What had I to plead 
When death ſtood o'er me with his threat vit 
lance, 7 
When reaſon left me in the time of need, 


And ſenſe was left in terror or in trance, Ye ſtre 
My ſinking ſoul was with my blood inflam'd, Quic 
And the celeſtial image ſunk, defac'd, and main'k Lye hea 
I ſent back memory in heedful guiſe, Glov 

To ſearch the records of preceding years; Deeds, 
Home, like the f raven to the ark, ſhe flies, | 

Croaking bad tidings to my trembling ears, But to 
O ſun, again that thy retreat was made, " 
And threw my follies back into the friendly ſhade! 0 I 
But who are they that bid affliction ceaſe !— he lif 


Redemption and forgivennefs, heavenly ſounds! 


Behold the balm that heals the gaping wound 
Vengeance divine's by penitence ſuppreſt— 
She f ſtruggles with the angel, conquers, and is 

E * 


Let hold, preſumption, nor too fondly climb, 
And thou too hold, O horrible deſpair! 
In man humility's alone ſublime, 
Who diffidently hopes he's Chriſt's own care 
O all. ſufficient Lamb! in death's dread hour 
Thy merits who ſhall flight, or who can doubt 
thy power? 


But ſonl-rejoicing health again returns, 
The blood meanders gentle in each vein, 

The lamp of life renew'd with vigour burns, 
And exil'd reaſon takes her ſeat again 


To love, to praiſe, to bleſs, to wonder and adore, 


The virtuous partner of my nuptial bands, 
Appear'd a widow to my frantic ſight; 
My little prattlers lifting up their hands, 
Beckon me back to them, to life, and light; 
I come, ye ſpotleſs ſweets! I come again, 
Nor have your tears been ſhed; nor have ye knelt 
in vain. 
All glory to th' Eternal, to the Immenſe, 
All glory to th' Omniſcient and Good, ö 
Whole power's uncircumſcrib'd, whoſe love's in- 
tenſe; na 
But yet whoſe juſtice ne'er could be withſtood, 


* T/aigh, chap. xxxviii. = + Cen. Ville 74 - 
+ Gen, xExii. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28. 


Ole. 


cept through- him—through him, who ſtands 

] 7 4 
Of oven If weight, allow'd for all mankind 
U - 


t' atone! 


is'd the lame, the lepers he made whole, 
Ne fx'd the palſied nerves of weak decay, 
He drove out Satan from the tortur'd ſoul, 
And to the blind gave or reſtor'd the day,— 
Nay more,---far more unequall'd pangs/ſ| uſtain'd, 
Till his loſt fallen flock his taintleſs blood regain d. 


My feeble feet refus'd my body's weight, 


r would my eyes admit the glorious light, 
7. nul, ſhook, fearful of their fate, 
My mind lay open to the powers of night. 

He, pitying, did a ſecond birth beſtow | 
A birth of joy—not like the firſt of tears and 
woe. 


Ye ſtrengthen' d feet, forth to his altar move; ä 
Quicken, ye ne w- ſtrung nerves, th' enraptur'd 


| re; | 
Ye heav'n-direRted eyes, o'erflow with love; 
Glow, glow, my foul, with pure ſeraphic fire; 
Deeds, thoughts, and words, no more his mandates 
break, 


But to his endleſs glory work, conceive, and ſpeak. 


O! penitence, to virtue near allied, ; 

Thou canſt new joys eien to the bleſt impart ; 

he liſt' ning angels lay their harps aſide 

To hear the muſic of thy contrite heart ; 
And heav'n itſelf wears a more radiant face, | 
When charity preſents thee to the throne of grace, 


Chief of metallic forms is regal gold ; 
Of elements, the lirapid fount that flows; 

Cive me, mongh ems the brilliant to behold; 
O'er Flora's 2. imperial is the roſe: 

Above all birds the ſov reign eagle ſoars; 

And monarch of the field the lordly lion roars. 


Vhat can with great leviathan compare, 
Who takes his paſtime in the mighty main ? 


air, 
And gilds and glorifies th* ethereal plain 
et what are theſe to man, who bears the ſway; 
For all was made for him to ſerve and to o- 


Thus in high heaven charity is great, 
Faith, hope, devotion, hold a lower place; 
u her the cherubs and the ſeraphs wait, 
Her, every virtue courts, and every grace; 
dee! on the right, cloſe by th' Almighty's throne, 
In him — ſhines conſeſt, who came to make her 
own. 


Deep- rooted in my heart then let her grow, 
That for the paſt the future may atone; 
That I may act what thou haſt giv'n to know, 
That I may live for thee and thee alone, 
and juſtify thoſe ſweeteſt words from heav'n, 
That he ſhall love thee moſt + to whom thou'ſt 
« moſt forgiven. , | 


— 
Find. Olymp. 7. 5 
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hat, like the ſun, ſhines through the realms of | 


In unde 


. 
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en THE 75 ff 
' ETERNITY OF THE SUPREME BEING, _ 
| 4 POETICAL ESSAY. - 


« # 


' 4 CLAUSE OF MR. SEATON'S WILL, 
Dated 08. 8. 1738 *.. 


1 aws my Kiſlingbury eſtate to the Univerſity of 
Cambridge for ever: the rents of which ſhall be 


| diſpoſed of yearlyaby the vice-chancellor for the 


time being, as he the vice-chancellor, the maſter 
of Clare-Hall, and the Greek profeſſor for the: 
time being, or any two of them, ſhall agree. 


Which three perſons aforefaid ſhall give out a 


ſubject, which ſubject ſhall for the firſt year be. . 
one or other of the perfections or attributes of the” 
Supreme Being, and ſo the ſucceeding years, till 
the ſubject is exhauſted; and afterwards the ſub- 
ject ſhall he either death, judgment, heaven, hell, 
purity of heart, &c. or whatever elſe may be 
judged by the vice- chancellor, maſter of Clare 
Hall, and Greek profeſſor, to be moſt conducive? 
to the honour of 3s Supreme Being, and recom 
mendation ef virtue. And they ſhall yearly diſ- 
poſe of the rent of the above cſtate to that maſter 
of arts, whoſe poerſt on the ſubje& given ſhall be 
beſt approved by thkm. Which poem I ordain to 
be always in Engliſh, and to be printed; the ex- 
pence of which ſhall be deducted out of the pro- 
duct of the eſtate, and the reſidue given as a re- 
ward for the compoſer of the poem, er ode, or 
copy of ve . 
We the underwritten, do aſſign Mr. Seaton s 
reward to C. Smart, M. A. for his poem on The + 
Eternity of the Supreme Being, and directed the ſaid 
poem to be printed, according to the tenor of the 


will. | F 
Epu. Ktene, Vice-chancellor.. - 
J. Wilcox, Maſter of Clare-hall. 

March 25. 1750. ENS 


Hair, wond'rous Being, who in pow'r ſupreme 

Exiſts from everlaſting, whoſe great name 

Deep in the human heart, and every atom, 

The air, the earth, or azure main contains, 

her'd characters is wrote 

Incomprehenſible !---O what can words, 

The weak interpreters of mortal thoughts, 

Or what can thoughts (though wild of wing they 
rove | 

Through the vaſt concave of th* ethereal round) 

If to the heav'n of heavens they'd win their way _ 

Advent'rous, like the birds of night they're loſt, 

And delug'd in the flood of dazzling day. 

May then the youthful, ubinfpired bard 
Preſume to hymn th' Eternal; may he ſoar 


* This clauſe of Mr. Scaton : Will is inſerted at 


| the beginning of each of the five following Poems, in the + 


edition of Smarts Works ; but is afterwards omitted. 


ia this collection, to avoid repetition, 


. Where ſeraph, and where cherubim on high 


In the grand chorus mix his feeble voice ? 


But is the era of creation fix'd 


The beſt of beings on the nobleſt theme 


W hom to deſcribe's preſumption (all we can, 


To make perdition triumph; it ſhall come, 


x38. 
Reſound th unceaſing plaudits, and with them 


He may, if thou, who from the witleſs babe 
Oidaineſt honour, glory, ſtrength, and praiſe, 
Uplift the unpinion'd muſe, and deign t' aſſiſt, 
Great Poet of the univerſe, his ſong. 

Before this earthly planet wound her courſe 
Round light's perennial fountain, before light 
Herſelf gan ſhine, and at th' inſpiring word 
Shot to exiſtence in a blaze of day, 

Before « the morning ſtars together ſang” 

And hail'd thee architect of countleſs worlds, 
Thou art—all-glorious, all beneficent, 

All wiſdom and omnipotence thou art. 


At when theſe worlds began ? Could ought retar 
Goodneſs, that knows a downs; from bleſſing 
' © _ ever, I. 
Or keep th' immenſe Artificer in floth ? 
Avaunt the duſt-direQed crawling thought, 
That Fuiſſance immeaſurably vaſt, 
And Bounty inconceivable could reſt 
Content, exhauſted with one week of action 
No---in th* exertion of thy righteous pow'r, 
Ten thouſand times more active than the ſun, 
Thou reign'd, and with a mighty hand compos'd 
ems innumerable, matchleſs all, 
All ſtamp'd with thine uncounterfeited ſeal. 
But yet (if ſtill to more ſtupendous heights | 
The muſe unblam'd her aching ſenſe may ſtrain) 
Perhaps wrapt up in contemplation deep, | 


Might ruminate at leiſure, ſcope immenſe. 
Th eternal Pow'r and Godhcad to explore, 
And with itſelf th' omniſcient mind replete. 
This were enough to fill the boundleſs All, 
This were a Sabbath worthy the Supreme! 
Perhaps enthron'd amidſt a choicer few, 
Of ſp'rits inferior, he might greatly plan 
The two prime pillars of the univerſe, 
Creation and redemption---and a while 
Pauſe---with the grand preſentments of glory. 
Perhaps---but all's conjecture here below, 
All ignorance, and ſelf- plum'd vanity--- 
O thou, whoſe ways to wonder at's diſtruſt, 


And all we may) be glorified, be prais'd. 
A day ES hos when all this carth ſhall 
riſh, \ 
Nor N behind ev'n Chaos; it ſhall come 
When all the armies of the elements 
Shall war againſt themſelves, and mutual rage 


When the capacious atmoſphere above 

Shall in ſulphureous thunders groan and die, 

And vaniſh into void; the earth beneath 

Shall fever to the centre, and devour- 

Th' enormous blaze of the deſtructive flames. 

Ye rocks, that mock the raving of the floods, 

And proudly frown upon th' impatient deep, 

Where is your grandeur now? Ye foaming: waves, 

That all along th' immenſe Atlantic roar, 

In vain ye ſwell; will a few drops ſuffice 

To quench the unextinguiſnable fire? 

Ye mountains, on whole cloud-crown'd tops the 
cedars 
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Are leſſen'd into ſhrubs, mig 2 If 
That prop the painted chambers of the heav'ng 
And r the earth continual; Athos, where: 
Where Tenerif's thy ſtatelineſs to-day ? 
What, Etna, are thy flames to theſe :---No more 
Than the poor glow-worm to the golden ſun, 

Nor ſhall the verdant valleys then remain 
Safe in their meek ſubmiſſion ; they the debt 
Of nature and of juſtice too mult pay. 

Yet I muſt weep for you, ye rival fair, 

Arno and Andaluſia; but for thee 

More largely and with filial tears muſt weep, 
O Albion, O my country; thou mult join, 
In vain diffever'd from the reſt, muſt join 
The terrors of th' inevitable ruin. 

Nor thou, illuſtrious monarch of the day; 
Nor thou, fair queen of night; nor you, ye ſtars, 
Though million leagues and million ſtill remote, 
Shall yet ſurvive that day : Ye muſt ſubmit 
Sharers, not bright ſpectators of the ſcene. 

But though the earth ſhall to the centre periſh, 
Nor leave behind ev'n Chaos; though the air 
With all the elements muſt paſs away, 

Vain as an idiot's dream; though the huge rocks, 
That brandiſh the tall cedars on their tops, 

With humbler vales muſt to perdition yield; 

Thou the gilt ſun, and ſilver-treſſed moon 

With all her bright retinue, muſt be loſt; 

Yer thou, great Father of the world, ſurviv'ſt 

Eternal, as thou wert: Yet ſtill ſurvives 

The ſoul of man immortal, perfect now, 

And candidate for unexpiring joys. | 

He comes! he comes! the awful trump I hear; 

The flaming ſword's intolerable blaze 

I fee; he comes! th' archangel from above. 

« Ariſe ye tenants of the ſilent grave, 

«© Awake incorruptible and ariſe; 

From eaſt to weſt, from the antarctic pole 

« To regions hyperborean, all ye ſons, 

«© Ye ſons of Adam, and ye heirs of heay'n--- 

„ Ariſe, ye tenants of the ſilent grave, 

«© Awake incorruptible and ariſe.” 

Tis then, nor ſooner, that the reſtleſs mind 
Shall find itſelf at home; and like the ark 
Fix d on the mountain- top, ſhall look aloft 
O' er the vague paſſage of precarious life ; 


Enjoy the everlaſting calm of heav'n: 

»Tis then, nor ſooner, that the deathleſs ſoul 
Shall juſtly know its nature and its riſe: 
"Tis then the human tongue new-tun'd ſhall give 
Praifes more worthy the eternal ear, 


{Yet what we can, we ought ;---and, therefore, thou, 


Purge thou my heart, Omnipotent and good! 

Purge thou my heart with hyſſop, leſt like Cain 

I offer fruitleſs ſacrifice, with Liſts 

Offend, and not propitiate the ador d. : 

Though gratitude were bleſs'd with all the pow 1 

Her buriting heart could long for, though the 
ſwift, . | 

The fiery-wing' d imagination ſoar'd xy 

Beyond ambition's wiſh—yet all were vain 

To ſpeak him as he is, who is ineffable. 

Yet ſtill let reaſon through the eye of faith 

View him with fearful love; let truth pronounce, 

And adoration on her bended knee 


| With heav'n- directed hands confeſs his reign, 


A 


—— 


And winds, and waves, and rocks, and tempeſtspaſt, 


Meaſur 
Thy wo 
Weave 


I 
Still fait 
Or whe1 
(Thoug! 
fi 
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ce, 


et th' angelic, archangelic band, | 
333 the hoſts of heav'n, cherubic forms, 
And forms ſeraphic, with their ſilver trumps 
And golden lyres attend :— For thou art holy, 
« For thou art one, th* Eternal, who alone 8 
« Exerts all goodneſs, and tranſcends all praiſc. 


ON THE | 
IMMENSITY OF THE SUPREME BEING. 
A POETICAL E88AY. 


Once more I dare by rouſe my 2328 ſtring, 
e poet of my God Awake my glory, 
. my hs and harp—myſelf ſhall wake, 
Soon as the ſtately night-exploding bird 
In lively lay ſings welcome to the dawn. 
Liſt ye! how nature with ten thouſand tongues 
Begins the grand thankſgiving, Hail, all hail, 
Ye tenants of the foreſt and the field ! 
My fellow ſubjects of th* Eternal King, 
I gladly join your mattins, and with you 
Confeſs his preſence, and * his praiſe. 
O thou, who or the lambkin, or the dove, 
When offer'd by the lowly, meek, and poor, 
Preferr'f to pride's whole hecatomb, accept 
This mean elay, nor from thy treaſure-houſe 
Of glory immenſe, the orphan's might exclude. 
What though th' Almighty's regal throne be 
rais d 
High o'er yon azure heav'n's exalted dome, 
By mortal eye unkenn'd—where eaſt nor weſt, 
Nor ſouth, nor bluſt'ring north has breath to blow; 
Albeit he there with angels and with faints 
Holds conference, and to his radiant hoſt 
Ev'n face to face ſtand viſibly confeſt: 
Yet know that nor in preſence or in pow'r 
8 Shines he leſs perfect here; tis man's dim eye 
That makes th* obſcurity, He is the ſame, 
Alike in all his univerſe the ſame. 
Whether the mind along the ſpangled ſry > 
Meaſure her pathleſs walk, ſtudious to view 
Thy works of vaſter fabric, where the planets 
Weave their harmonious rounds, their march di- 
recting 
Still faithful, ſtill inconſtant to the ſun; 
Or where the comet through ſpace infinite 
(Though whirling worlds oppoſe, and globes of 
fire) 
Darts, like a javelin, to his deſtin'd goal. 
Or where in heav*n above the heav'n of heav'ns 
Burn brighter ſuns, and goodlier planets roll 
With ſatellites more glorious—Thou art there. 
Or whether on the ocean's boiſt'rous back 
Thou ride triumphant, and with outſtretch'd arm 
Curb the wild winds, and diſcipline the billows, 
The ſuppliant ſailor finds thee there, his chief, 
His * help When thou rebuk'ſt the ſtorm— 
It ceaſe.—and the veſſel gently glides 
Along the glaſſy level of the calm. 
Oh! could 1 ſearch the boſom of the ſea, 
Down the great depth deſcending ; there thy works 
Would alſo ſpeak thy refidence ; and there 
Would I thy ſervant, like the ſtill profound, 
Aſtoniſh'd into ſilence muſe thy praiſe ! 
Behold! behold ! th? implanted garden round 
Of vegetable coral, ſea-flow'rs gay, [bottom 
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Is his unbounded goodneſs—Thee her Maker, 


and ſhrubs, with amber, from the pearEpav'd | 


Riſe richly varied, where the fiuny race ; 

In blithe ſecurity their gambols play: 

While high above their heads leviathan, 

The terror and the glory of the main, £ 

His paſtime takes with tranſport, proud to ſee 

The ocean's vaſt dominion all his own. +. 8 
Hence through the genial bowels of the earth - 

Eaſy may fancy paſs; till at thy mines, 

Gani, or Raolconda, ſhe arrive, 

And from the adamant's imperial blaze 

For weak ideas of her Maker's glory. 

Next to Pegu or Ceylon let me rove, 

Where the rich ruby (deem'd by ſages old 

Of ſovereign virtue) ſparkles ev'n like Sirius, 

And bluſhes into flames. Thence will I go 

To undermine the treaſure-fertile womb 

Of the huge Pyrenean, to detect | | 

The agate and the deep-entrenched 

Of —— e, in them bock 

Delights to play the mimic on herſelf; 

And in their veins ſhe oft pourtrays the forms 

Of leaping hills, of trees ere, and ſtreams 

Now ftealing ſoftly on, now thund'ring down, 

In deſperate caſcade, with flow'rs and 

And all the living landſkip of the vale. 

In vain thy pencil, Claudio, or Pauſſin, | 

Or thine, immortal Guido, would eſſay * 

Such ſkill to imitate—it is the hand | a 

Of God — God himſelf is there. 
Hence with th' aſcending ſprings let me advance, 

Through beds of . +. 6 and ſpar, | 

Up to the mountam's ſummit, there t indulge 

The ambition of the comprehenſive eye, 

That dares to call th' horizon all her own. 

Behold the foreſt, and th' expanſive verdure 

Of yonder level lawn, whoſe ſmooth ſhorn ſod | 

No object interrupts. unleſs the oak el 

His lordly head uprears, and branching arms #- 2 

Extends—Behold in regal ſolitude, | . 

And paſtoral magnificence he ſtands. 

So iimple ! and fo great! the under- wood 

Ot meaner rank, an awful diſtance keep. 

Yet thou art there, and God himſelf is there 

Ev'n in the buſh (though not as when to Moſes) 

He ſhone in burning majeſty reveal'd 

Nathleſs conſpicuous in the linnet's throat 


. & 


Thee her Preſerver chaunts ſhe in her ſong ; 
While all the emulative vocal tribe 
The grateful leſſen learn—no other voice 
Is heard, no other ſound for in attention 
Buried, ev'n babbling echo holds her peace. 

Now from the plains, where th' unbounded 

proſpect 

Gives liberty her utmoſt ſcope to range, 
Turn we to yon encloſures, where appears 
Chequer'd variety in all her forms; : 
Which the vague mind attract and ſtill ſuſpend 
With ſweet perplexity. What are yon tow'rs, 
The work of lab'ring man and clumſy art, 
Seen with the ring-dove's neſt—on that tall beech 
Her penſile houſe the feather'd artiſt builds 
The rocking winds moleſt her not ; for ſee, 
With ſuch due poize the wond'rous fabric's hung, 
That, like the compaſs in the bark, it keeps 
True to itſelf, and ſtedfaſt ev'n in ſtorms, 


Thou idiot that aſſert'ſt there is no God, 


* 


Eb 
View. and be dumb for ever 


Go bid Vitruvius or Palladio yield - 


The bee his manſion, or the ant her cave 
To call Correggio, or let 'Fitian come 
int the hawthorn's bloom, or teach the 


| cher 
To bluſh with juſt vermillion—hence away 
Hence ye profane! for God himſelf is here. 
Vain were th' attempt, and impious to trace 


Through all his works th' Artificer divine— 


And though nor ſhining ſun, nor twinkling ſtar, 
Bedeck'd the crimſon curtains of the ſky ; 
Though neither vegetable, beaſt, nor bird, 
Were extant on the ſurface of this ball, f 
Nor lurking gem beneath; though the great ſea 


Slept in profound ſtagnation and the air 


i 


Had left no thunder to pronounce its Maker; 

Yet man at heme, within himſelf, might find 

The Deity immenſe, and in that frame 

So fearfully, fo wonderfully made, 

See and adore his providence and pow'r— 

I ſee, and I adore—O God moſt bounteous ! 

© Infinite of Goodneſs and of Glory! 

The knee that thou haſt ſhap'd, ſhall bend to thee, 

The tongue which thou haſt tun'd, ſhall chaunt 
thy praiſe, 

And thy own image, the immortal ſou], 

Shall conſecrate herſelf to thee for ever. 


ON THE 


© OMNISCIENCE OF THE SUPREME BEING, 


A POETICAL ESSAY. 


Addreſſed to the Moſt Reverend his Grace the Lord 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. ; 


Axis, divine Urania, with new ftrains 

To hʒ mu thy God, and thou, immortal fame, 
Arite, and blow thy everlaſting trump. 

All glory to th' Omniſcient, and praiſe, 

And pow'r, and domination in the height ! 

And thou, cherubic gratitude, whoſe voice 

To pious ears ſounds ſilverly fo ſweet, 

Come with thy precious incenſe, bring thy gifts, _ 
And with thy choiceſt ſtores the altar crown. 
Thou too, my heart, when he, and he alone, 


Who all things knows, can know, witk love re- 


plete, 

Regenerate, and pure, pour all thyſelf 
A living facrifice betore his throne : 
And may th' eternal, high myiterious tree, 
That in the centre of the arched heav'ns 
Bears the rich fruit of knowledge, with -ſome 
5 branch | 
Stoop to my humble reach, and bleſs my toil ! 

When in my mother's womb conceal 'd I lay 
A ſenſeleſs embryo, then my ſoul thou knew'it, 
Knew'ſt all her future workings, every thought, 
And every faint idea yet unform'd. 
When up the imperceptible aſcent \ 
Of growing years, led by thy hand, I roſe, 
ee s gradual light, that ever dawns 
Inſenſibly to-day thou didſt vouchſafe 
And teach me by that reaſon thou inſpir'dſt, 
That what of knowledge in my mind was low, 
Upperfect, incorrect in thee is wond'rous, 


HE WORKS 


Th 
S 


OF SMART. 

Uncircumſcrib'd, unſearchably profound, 

And eſtimable ſolcly by itſelf. : 
What is that ſecret pow'r, that guides th 

brutes, 5 

Which ignorance calls inſtin& ? *Tis from thee, 

It is the operation of thine hands, 

Immediate inſtantaneous ; 'tis thy wiſdom, 


works. 


| Who taught the pie, or who forewarn'd the jay 


To ſhun the deadly nightſhade ? though the 
Boaſts not a gloſſier hue, nor does the plumb 
Lure with more ſeeming ſweets the amorous eye, 
Yet will not the ſagacious birds, decoy'd 

By fair appearance, touch the noxious fruit. 
know to taſte is fatal, whence alarm'd 
on the winnowing winds they work their 
Wray. 

Go to, proud reas' ner, philoſophic man, 

Haſt thou ſuch prudence, thou ſuch knowledge? 


No. 

Full many a race has fall'n into the ſhare 

Of meretricious looks, of pleaſing ſurface, 

And oft in deſert iftes the famiſh'd pilgrim 

By forms of fruit, and luſcious taſte beguil'd, 

Like his forefather Adam, eats and dies, 

For why? his wiſdom on the leaden feet 

Of flow experience, dully tedious, creeps, 

And comes, like vengeance, after long delay, 
The venerable ſage, that nightly trims 

The learned lamp, t' inveſtigate the pow'rs 

Of plants medicinal, the earth, the air, 

And the darE regions of the foſſil world, 

Grows old in following what he ne'er ſhall find 

Studious in vain ! till haply, at the laſt 

He ſpics a miſt, then ſhapes it into mountains, 

And baſeleſs fabric from conjecture builds, 

While the domeſtic animal, that guards 

At midnight hours his threſhold, if oppreſs'd 

By ſudden ſickneſs, at his maſters feet 

Begs not that aid his ſervices might claim, 

But is his own phyſician, knows the caſe, 

And from th' emetic herbage works his cure, 

Hark from afar the * feather'd matron ſcreamy 

And all her brood alarms, the docile crew 

Accept the ſignal one and all, expert 

in th' art of nature and unlearn'd deceit ; 

Along the ſod, in counterfeited death, 

Mute, motionleſs they lie ; full well appriz'd 

Ihat the rapacious adverſary's near, 

But who inform'd her of th* approaching dangeh, 


1 Who wy t the cautious mother, that the hawk 
d her foe, and liv'd by her deſtruQion} 


Was hatc 

Her own-prophetic ſoul is active in her, 

And more than human providence her guard. 
When Philomela, ere the cold domain 

Of crippled winter *gins t' advance, prepares 

Her annual flight, and in ſome poplar ſhade _ 

Takes her melodious leave, who then's her *. 

Who points her paſſage through the pathleſs vail 

To realms from us remote, to us unknown? 

Her ſcience is the ſcience of her God. 

Not the magnetic index to the north 

ter aſcertains her courſe, nor buoy, nor beacon; 

She, heav'n-taught voyager, that fails in air, 


2 The Hen Turkey. 


That glorious ſhines tranſparent through thy 
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coy weſt nor eeſt, but inſtant knows 

arid hr not fought, or ſought in vain. 

Illuſtrious name, irrefragable proof 
f man's. vaſt genius, and the ſoaring ſoul ! 
et what wert thou to him, 
before creation form'd them, long before 
+ meaſur'd in the hollow of his hand ; 
b exulting ocean, and the higheſt heav ns 
e comprehended with a ſpan, and weigh'd 
The mighty mountains in his golden ſcales: 
Who ſhone 
re yet refraction learn d her {kill to paint, 
ad bend athwart the clouds her beauteous bow. 
When knowledge at her father's dread com- 


_—_-. 
tefign'd to Iſrael's king her golden key, 
Dh to have join'd the frequent auditors 
n wonder and delight, that whilom heard 
reat Solomon deſcanting on the brutes ! 
Dh how ſublimely glorious to apply | 
o God's own honour, and good will to man, 
That wiſdom he alone of men poſſeſs'd 
n plenitude ſo rich, and ſcope ſo rare! 
ow did he rouſe the pamper'd filken ſons 
l bloated eaſe, by placing to their view 
The age induſtrious ant, the wiſeſt inſect, 
nd beſt economiſt of all the field! 
Though ſhe preſumes not by the ſolar orb 
Tro meaſure times and ſeaſons, nor conſults 
haldean calculations, for a guide; 
Vet conſcious that December's on the march 
Pointing with icy hand to want and woe, 
the waits his dire approach, and undiſmay'd 
Receives him as a welcome gueſt, prepar'd 
gainſt the churliſh winter's fierceſt blow. 
or when, as yet the favourable ſun 
ves to the genial earth th* enlivening ray, 
ot the poor ſuffering ſla ve, that hourly toils 
To rive the groaning earth for ill- ſought gold, 
ndures ſuch trouble, ſuch fatigue, as ſhe ; 
'hule all her ſubterraneous avenues, 
id ftorm proof cells, with management moſt 
meet 

And unexampled houſewifery, ſhe forms, 
Then to the field ſhe hies, and on her back, 
Burden immenſe ! ſhe bears the cumbrous corn. 
Then many a weary ſtep, and many a ſtrain, 
ud. many a grievous groan ſubdued, at length 
p the huge hill ſhe hardly heaves it home. 
or reſts ſhe here her providence, but nips 
Vith ſubtle tooth the grain, leſt from her garner 
[miſchievous fertility it ſteal, 

id back to day-light vegetate its way, 
to the ant, thou fluggard, learn to live, 
nd by her wary ways reform thine own: , 
ut, if thy deaden'd Tenſe, and liſtleſs thought 
lore glaring evidence demand; bchold, 
here yon pellucid populous hive preſents 

jet uncopied model to the world! 
here Machiavel in the reflecting glaſs 
ay read himſelf a fool. The chemiſt there 
ay with aſtoniſhment invidious view 
5 toils outdone by each plebeian bee, 
Who, at the royal mandate, on the wing 

tom various herbs and from diſcordant flow'rs 
perfect harmony of ſweets compounds. 


who knew his works, 


* 


v OE M 8. 


ſupreme; who was himſelf the light, 


—_ 


| Who firſt from heav'n, from 


Avaunt conceit, ambition take thy flight : 
Back to the prince of vanity and air 4 
Oh tis a thought of energy moſt piertiug, | 
F N e pride grow humble ; ler d to 

orce 0 
Its weight on the reluctant mind, and give her 
A true but irkſome image of herſelf. 4 
Woful viciſſitude! when man, fall'n man, 
gracious God himſ 
Learn'd knowledge of the brutes, muſt know by 


brutes 20 
n the ſcale of being; 


< ” 
*s "1, #2 


Inſtructed and 
By flow degrees from lowly ſteps aſcends, 

And trac'd Omniſcience upwards to its ſpring ! 
Vet murmur not, but praiſe—for — Bend 
Of many a godlike privilege amerc'd d | 
By Adam's dire tranſgreſſion, though no more 

Is Paradiſe our home, but o er the portal 
Hangs in terrific pomp the burning blade; 
Still with ten thouſand beauties blooms the eartitm 
With pleaſures populous, and with riches crown d 

Still is their ſcope for wonder and for love 
Ev'n to their laſt exertion—ſhowr's of bleſſings - 
Far more than human _— can deſerve, 

Or hope expect, or gratitnde return. 

Then, C 0 8 O ye ſons of men, 

Whatever be the colour of your lives, 

Whatever portion of itſelf his wiſdom 

Shall deign t' allow, ſtill patiently abide, 

And praiſe him more and more; nor ceaſe th 


chant 
All glory to th* Omniſcient, and praiſe, 
And pow'r, and domination in the height ! 
And thou, cherubic gratitude, whoſe voice 
To pious ears ſounds ſilverly ſo ſweet, 
Come with thy precious incenſe, bring thy gifts 
And with the choiceſt ſtores the altar crown. 


_ 1 


; | on THE NE 
POWER OF THE SUPREME BEING, 
A FOETICAL ESSAY. f 
„Tx EMBL x, thou earth! the anointed poet faids. 
At God's bright preſence, tremble, all ye moun- 
« tains, rh 1s 8753 0: 
« And all ye hillocks on the ſurface bound. 


Then onee again, ye glorious thunders roll, 


The muſe with tranſport hears ye, once again” 
Convuiſe the ſolid continent, and ſhake, 
Grand muſic of Omnipotence, the ifles, _ 
"Tis thy terrific voice; thou God of power, 
"Tis thy terrific voice; all nature hears it 
Awaken'd and alarm'd ; the feels its forca, 

In every ſpring ſhe ſeels it, every wheel, 

And every movement of her vaſt machine. 


| Behold ! quakes 2 behold ! recoila 


Athos, and all the hoary-headed Alps | 
Leap from their baſes at the godlike ſound. 
But what is this, celeſtial though the note, 
And proclamation of the reign ſupreme, 
Compar's with ſuch as, for a mortalear 
Too great, amaze the incorporeal worlds 2 


1 Shou'd ocean to his congregated waves 


Call in cach river, cataract, and lake, 


And with the wat'ry world down a huge rock 


Fall headlong in one horrible caſcade, 


{ *Twere but the echo of the parting breeze, . 


11 

View, and be dumb ſor ever 
Go bid Vitruvius or Palladio yield 

The, bee his manſion, or the ant her cave 

To call Correggic, or let 'Fitian come 

'To paint the hawthorn's bloom, or teach the 


che 
To bluſh with juſt vermillion—hence away— 
Hence ye profane! for God himſelf is here. 
Vain were th' attempt, and impious to trace 
Through all his works th' Artificer divine 
And though nor ſhining ſun, nor twinkling ſtar, 
Bedeck'd the crimſon curtains of the ſky ; 
Though neither vegetable, beaſt, nor bird, 
Were extant on the ſurface of this ball, 
Nor lurking gem beneath; though the great ſea 
Slept in profound ſtagnation and the air 
Had left no thunder to pronounce its Maker; 
Yet man at heme, within himſelf, might find 
The Deity immenſe, and in that frame 
So fearfully, ſo wonderfuily made, 
See and adore his providence and pow'r— 
I ſee, and I adore—O God moſt bounteous ! 
O Infinite of Goodneſs and of Glory 
The knee that thou haſt ſhap'd, ſhall bend to thee, 
The tongue which thou haſt tun'd, ſhall chaunt 
thy praiſe, 
And thy own image, the immortal ſoul, 
Shall conſecrate herſelf to thee for ever. 
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0 95 ON THE 
 OMNISCIENCE OF THE SUPREME BEING, 
; A POETICAL ESSAY. 


Addreſſed to the Moſt Reverend his Grace the Lord 
. Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


Ax1st, divine Urania, with new ftrains 
_ To hymn thy God, and thou, immortal fame, 
Arite, and blow thy everlaſting trump. | 
All glory to th' Omaiſcient, aud praiſe, 
And pow'r, and domination in the height! 
And thou, cherubic gratitude, whoſe voice 
To pious cars ſounds ſilverly fo ſweet, 
Come with thy precious incenſe, bring thy gifts, 
And with thy choiceſt ſtores the altar crown. 
Thou too, my heart, when he, and he alone, 
Re things knows, can know, with love re- 
cte, 
W and pure, pour all thyſelf 
A living facrifice before his throne : 
And may th' eternal, high myſterious tree, 
That in the centre of the arched heav'ns | 
Bears the rich fruit of knowledge, with ſom 
9 branch | 
Stoop to my humble reach, and bleſs my toil ! 
When in my mother's womb conceal 'd I la 
A ſenſeleſs embryo, then my ſoul thou knew'it, 
Knew'ſt all her future workings, every thought, 
And every faint idea yet unform'd. | 
When up the imperceptible aſcent v .- 
Of growing years, led by thy hand, I rofe, 
Perception's gradual light, that ever dawns 
Inſenſibly to-day thou didſt vouchſafe 
And teach me by that reaſon thou inſpir'dſt, 
That what of knowledge in my mind was low, 
unperfect, incorrect. —in thee is wond'rous, | 


OF SMART. 
Uncircumſcrib'd, unfearchably profound, 
And eſtimable ſolely by itſelf. f 

What is that ſecret pow'r, that guides thi 

rutes, * 8 
Which ignorance calls inſtinct? "Tis from thee, 
It is the operation of thine hands, tos 
Immediate inſtantaneous ; tis thy wiſdom, 
That glorious ſhines tranſparent through thy 
works. | 
Who taught the pie, or who forewarn'd the jay 
To ſhun the deadly nightſhade ? though the cherry 
Boaſts not a gloſſier hue, nor does the plumb 
Lure with more ſeeming ſweets the amorous eye, 
Yet will not the ſagacious birds, decoy'd 
By fair appearance, touch the noxious fruit, 
They know to taſte is fatal, whence alarm'd 
Swift on the winnowing winds they work their 
way. i 

Go to, proud reas' ner, philoſophic man, 


Haſt _ — thou ſuch knowledge? 
* 0 5 a \ 


Full many a race has fall'n into the ſhare 
Of meretricious looks, of pleaſing ſurface, 
And oft in deſert iftes the famiſh'd pilgrim 
By forms of fruit, and luſcious taſte beguil'd, 
Like his forefather Adam, eats and dies, 
For why? his wiſdom on the leaden feet 
Of flow experience, dully tedious, creeps, 
And comes, like vengeance, after long delay, 
The venerable ſage, that nightly trims 
The learned lamp, t inveſtigate the pow'rs 
Of plants medicinal, the earth, the air, 


And the dar regions of the foſſil world, 


Grows old in following what he ne'er ſhall find; 
Studious in vain ! till haply, at the laſt 

He ſpics a miſt, then ſhapes it into mountains, 
And baſeleſs fabric from conjecture builds, 
While the domeſtic animal, that guards 

At midnight hours his threſhold, if oppreſs d 
By ſudden ſickneſs, at his maſter*s feet | 
Begs not that aid his ſervices might claim, 

But is his own phyſician, knows the caſe, 

And ſrom th* emetic herbage works his cure, 
Hark from afar the * feather'd matron ſcreams, 
And all her brood alarms, the docile crew 
Accept the ſignal one and all, expert 

in th* art of nature and unlearn'd deceit ; 
Along the ſod, in counterfeited death, 

Mute, motionleſs they lie ; full well appriz'd 
That the rapacious adverſary's near. 

But who inform' her of th' approaching danger, 
Who taught the cautious mother, that che hawk 
Was batch'd her foe, and liv'd by her deſtruQion? 
Her own-prophetic ſoul is active in her, 


And more than human providence her guard. 


When Philomela, ere the cold domain 
Of crippled winter *gins t' advance, prepares 
Her annual flight, and in ſome poplar ſhade _ 
Takes her melodious leave, who then's her pilot? 
Who points her paſſage through the pathleſs void 
To realms from us remote, to us unknown? 
Her ſcience is the ſcience of her God. 
Not the magnetic index to the north 
ter aſcertains her courſe, nor buoy, nor beacon; 
She, heav'n-taught voyager, that fails in air, 
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„„ r ene 
Courts nor coy welt nor eeſt, but inſtant knows 


Newton, or not fought, or ſought in vain. 
3 — name, irrefraꝑ able proof 
of man's vaſt genius, and the ſoaring ſoul ! 
Yet what wert thou to him, who knew his works, 


lnefore creation form'd them, long before 


He meaſur'd in the hollow of his hand 

Th! exulting ocean, and the higheſt heav'ns 

He comprehended with a ſpan, and weigh'd 

The mighty mountains in his golden ſcales: ' 

Who ſhone ſupreme ; who was himſelf the light, 

Fre yet refraQtion learn d her {kill to paint, 

And bend athwart the clouds ber beauteous bow. 
When knowledge at her father's dread com- 


mand _ 
Refign'd to Iſrael's king her golden key, 
Oh to have join'd the frequent auditors 
In wonder and delight, that whilom heard 
Great Solomon deſcanting on the brutes! 
Oh how ſublimely glorious to apply 
To God's own honour, and good will to man, 
That wiſdom he alone of men poſſeſs'd 
In plenitude ſo rich, and ſcope ſo rare ! 
How did he rouſe the pamper'd ſilken ſons 
ol bloated caſe, by placing to their view 
The ſage induſtrious ant, the wiſeſt inſect, 
And beſt economiſt of all the field ! 
Though ſhe preſumes not by the ſolar orb 
To meaſure times and ſeaſons, nor conſults 
Chaldean calculations, for a guide; 
Yet conſcious that December's on the march 
Fointing with icy hand to want and woe, 
She waits his dire approach, and undiſmay'd 
Receives him as a welcome gueſt, prepar'd 
Againſt the churliſh winter's fierceſt blow. 
For when, as yet the favourable ſun ' 
Cives to the genial earth th* enlivening ray, 
Not the poor ſuffering flave, that hourly toils 
To rive the groaning earth for ill- ſought gold, 
Endures ſuch trouble, ſuch fatigue, as ſhe ; 
While all her ſubterraneous avenues, 
Ard ftorm proof cells, with management moſt 
meet ; 

And unexampled houſewifery, ſhe forms, 
Then to the fieid ſhe hies, and on her back, 
Burden immenſe ! ſhe bears the cumbrous corn. 
Then many a weary ſtep, and many a ſtrain, 
And. many a grievous groan ſubdued, at length 
Up the huge hill ſhe hardly heaves it home. 
Ner reſts ſhe here her providence, but nips 
Vith ſubtle tooth the grain, leſt from her garner 
Ihmiſchievous fertility it teal, 
And back to day-light vegetate its way, 
Goto the ant, thou fluggard, learn to live, 
And by her ways reform thine own: 
lu, if thy deaden'd Tenſe, and liſtleſs thought 
More glat ing evidence demand; bchold, 
Were yon pellucid populous hive preſents 
A et uncopied mode! to the world! 
There Machiavel in the reflectin glaſs 
May read himſelf a fool. The chemiſt there 
May with aſtoniſhment invidious vie Aa | 
lis tolls outdone by each plebeian bee, 

at the royal mandate, on the wing 
From various herbs and from diſcordant flow'rs 
Aperfect harmony of ſweets compounds. 


* The Longitude, 
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Of many a godlike privilege amerc'd d 


3 aus 


Avaunt conceit, 
Back to the Aer 2 vanity wal air} 
Oh *tis a thought of energy molt pierti 1 * 
F e e pride grow — : Prua'd te 
orce ö Fo. 72 
Its weight on the reluctant mind, and give her 
A true but irkſome image of herſelf. 
Woful viciſſitude! when man, fall'n man, 
Who firſt from heav'n, from gracious God himſelf, 
Learn d knowledge of the brutes, muſt know by. 


bru 0 
d, the ſcale of being; 


* 
"» 4 


tes 
Inſtructed and rept 
By flow degrees from lowly ſteps aſcends, 

And trac'd Omniſcience upwards to its ſpring! - 
Vet murmur not, but praiſe for though ws tan 
By Adam's dire tranſgreſſion, though no more 
Is Paradiſe our home, hut o'er the portal 
Hangs in terrific pomp the burning blade; 

Still with ten thouſand beauties blooms the carth 


| With pleaſures populous, and with riche#crown'd' © _ 


Still is their ſcope for wonder and for love | 

Ev'n to their laſt exertion—ſhowr's of bleſſings - 

Far ee. ee, arts can deſerve, 

Or expect, or gratitude return. 

Then, 0 ye people, O ye ſons of men, 

Whatever be the colour of your lives, 

Whatever portion of itſelf his wiſdom 

Shall deign t' allow, ſtill patiently abide, 

And praiſe him more and more; nor ceaſe th 
— | 


chan 
All glory to th' Omniſcient, and praiſe, 
And pow'r, and domination in the height! 
And thou, cherubic gratitude, whoſe voice 
To pious ears ſounds ſilverly ſo ſweet, - 
Come with thy precious incenſe, bring thy gift 
And with the choiceſt ſtores the altar crown. 
on Tus 9, 
POWER OF THE SUPREME BEING, 
A POETICAL ESSAY. Rs 


* TREMBLE, thou earth! the anointed poet faid, 
At God's bright preſence, tremble, all yemoun= 
« tains, i 4 7 . 1. 
And all ye hillocks on the ſurſace bound. 
Then once again, ye glorious thunders roll, 
The muſe with tranſport hears ye, once again 
Con vulſe the ſolid continent, and ſhake, 
Grand muſic of Omnipotence, the ile. 
"1'is thy terrific voice; thou God of power, 
"Tis thy terrific voice; all nature hears it 
Awaken'd and alarm'd ; ſhe feels its forca, 
In every ſpring ſhe ſeels it, every Wheel, 
And every movement of her vaſt machine. 
Behold ! quakes Appenine, behold ! recoila 
Athos, and all the hoary-hcaded Alps | 
Leap from their baſes at the godlike ſound. 
But what is this, celeſtial though che note, 


And proclamation of the reign ſupreme, 
4 Compar's with ſuch as, for a mortal ear 


Too great, amaze the incorporeal worlds 2 
Shou d ocean to his congregated waves 


| Call in each river, cataract, and lake, 


And with the wat'ry world down a huge rock 
Fall headlong in one horrible caſcade, 


Twere but the echo of the parting breeze, . 


- 


T42 
When zephyr faints upon the lily's breaſt, 
Twere but the e ſonie inſtrument, 
When the laſt liiig ring undulation 

Dies on the doubting ear, if nam'd with ſounds 
So mighty! ſo ſtupendous! ſo divine! 

But not alone in the atrial vault 
Does he the dread theocracy maintain; 

For oft, enrag'd with his inteſtine thunders, 

e harrows up the bowels of the. earth, | 
And ſhocks the central magnet.---Cities then 
Totter on their foundations, ſtately columns, 
Magnific walls, and heav'n-aſſaulting ſpires. 
What though in haughty eminence eret 
Stands the firong citadel, and frowns defiance 
On adverſe hoſts, though many a baſtion jut 
Forth from the ramparts elevated mound, 

Vain the poor providence of human heart, 

And mortal ſtrength how vain! while under- 
neath | 

Triumphs his mining vengeance in th' uproar 

Of ſhatter'd towers, riven rocks, and mountains, 

With clamour inconceivable uptorn, 

And hurl'd adown th' abyſs. Sulphureous py- 
rites ; 

Burſting abrupt from darkneſs into day, 

With din outrageous and deſtructive ire 

Augment the hideous tumult, while it wounds 

'Th' afflicted ear, and terrifies the eye, 

And rends the heart in twain. *Twice have we 

3 felt, | 

Within Auguſta's walls, twice have we felt 

Thy threaten'd indignation, but ev'n thou, 

Incens'd Omnipotent, are gracious ever: 

Thy goodneſs infinite but mildly warn'd us 

With mercy-blended wrath; O ſpare us ſtill, 

Nor ſend more dire conviction : we confeſs 

That thou art he, th' Almighty : we believe, 

For at thy righteous power whole ſyſtems quake, 

For at thy nod tremble ten thouſand worlds. 

Hark ! on the winged whirlwind's rapid rage, 
Which is and is not in a moment=---hark !' 

On th' hurricane's tempeſtuous ſweep he rides 
Invincible, and oaks and pines and cedars | 
And foreſts are no more. For conflict dreadful ! 
The welt encounters caſt, and Notus meets 

In his career the Hyperborean Hlaſt. 

The lordly lions ſhudd' ring ſeek their dens, 

And fly like tim'rous deer; the king of birds, 
Who dar'd the ſolar ray; is weak of wing, 

And faints and falls and dies ;---while he ſupreme 
Stands ſtedfaſt in the centre of the ſtorm, 

Wherefore, ye objects terrible and great, 

Ye thunders earthquakes, and ye fire-fraught 
wombs 

Of fell volcanos, whirlwinds, hurricanes, 

And boiling billows hail! in chorus join 

To celebrate and magnify your Maker, 

Who yet in works of a minuter mould 

Is not leſs manifeſt, is not leſs mighty. 

Survey the' magnet's ſympathetic love, 

That woos the yielding needle ; contemplate 
Th' attractive amber's power, inviſible - 
Ev'n to the mental eye; or when the blow 
Sent from th' electric ſphere aſſaults thy frame, 
Show me the hand, that dealt it !---baMed here 
By his omnipotence, philoſophy 

Slowly her thoughts inadequate revolves, 


THE WORKS OF SMART. 
And ſtands, with all his circling wonders row] 


her, 
Like heavy Saturn in th' ethereal ſpace 
Begirt with an inexplicable ring. 
If ſuch the operations of his power, 
Which at all ſeaſons and in ev'ry place 
(Rul'd by eſtabliſh'd laws and current nature 
Arreſt th' attention! who? O who ſhall tell 
His acts miraculous, when his own decrees 
Repeals he, or ſuſpends, when by the hand 
Of Moſes or of Joſhua, or the mouths 
Of his prophetic ſeers, ſuch deeds he wrought, 
Before th' aſtoniſh'd ſun's all- ſeeing eye, 
That faith was ſcarce a virtue. Need ] fin 
The fate of Pharoah and his numerous ban 
Loft in the reflux of the wat'ry walls, 
That melted to their fluid ſtate again? 
Need I recount how Samſon's warlike arm 
With more than mortal nerves was ſtrung t' cet. 
throw - 
Idolatrous Philiſtia ? ſhall I tell : 
How David triumph'd, and what Job ſuſtain' d? 
---But, O ſupreme, unutterable mercy ! 
8 unequall'd, myſtery immenſe, 
ich angels long t'unfold ! *tis man's redemp. 
tion 


firms, 

Confirms the great, th* uncontroverted claim, 
When from the virgin's unpolluted womb, 
Shone forth the Sun of Righteouſneſs reveal'd 
And on benighted reaſon pour'd the day; 

Let there be peace (he ſaid) and all was calm 
Amongſt the warring world---calm as the ſea, 
When _ : be ſtill, ye boiſterous winds, he 


cry dy 
And not a breath was blown, nor murmur 
heard. 
His was a life of miracles and might, 
And charity and love, ere yet he taſte 
The bitter draught of death, ere yet he riſe 
Victorious o'er the univerſal foe, 
And death, and ſin, and hell in triumph lead. 
His by the right of conqueſt is mankind, 
And in ſweet ſervitude and golden bonds 
Were ty'd to him for ever.---=0 how eaſy 


Is his ungalling yoke, and all his burdens 


-*Tis ecſtaſy to bear! him bleſſed Shepherd 

His flocks ſhall follow through the maze of life, 

And —_ that tend to day-ſpring from ot 
irh 

And as the radiant roſes, ever fading, 

In fuller foliage and more fragrant breath 

Revive in ſmiling ſpring, ſo mall it fare 

With thoſe that love him---for ſweet is their ſi 


vour, _ | 
And all eternity ſhall be their ſpring. 
Then ſhall the gates and everlaſting doors, 
At which the King of glory enters in, 
Be to the ſaints unbarr'd: and there, where 
pleaſure 
Boaſts an undying bloom, where dubious hope 
Is certainty, and grief-attended love 
Is freed from paſhon---there we'll celebrate 
With worthier numbers, him, who is, and was, 
And in immortal proweſs King of kings 


Shall be the Monarch of all worlds for ever, 


That crowns thy glory, and thy pow'r con- 


round 


life, 
m 08 
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GOODNESS OF THE SUPREME BEING. 
A POETICAL ESSAY. 
Addreſſed to the Right Honourable the Earl f 
| Darlington. 


oarneus, for * ſo the Gentiles call'd thy name, 
Krael's ſweet Pſalmiſt, who alone could wake 
Th' inanimate to motion ; who alone 


fe joyful hillocks, the applauding rocks, 


And floods with muſical perſuaſion drew: : 

Thou who to hail and ſnow gav'ſt yoice and ſound, 

And mad'ſt the mute melodious !---greater yet 

Was thy divineſt ſkill, and ruPd o'er more 

Than art or nature; for thy tuneful touch 

Drove trembling Satan from the heart of Saul, 

And quell'd the evil angel :---in this breaſt 

Some portion of thy genuine ſpirit breathe, “ 

And lift me from myſelf, each thought impure 

Baniſh; each low idea raiſe, refine, 

Enlarge, and ſandtify ;---ſo ſhall the muſe 

Above the ſtars aſpire, and aim to praiſe 

Her God on earth, as he is prais'd in heaven. 
linmenſe Creator! whoſe all- powerful hand 

Fram'd univerſal being, and whoſe eye 

Saw like thyſelf, that all things form'd were good; 

Where ſhall the tim'rous bard thy praiſe begin, 

Where end the pureſt ſacrifice of ſong, 

And juſt thankipiring ?2..-The thought-kindling 

light, 

Thy prime production, darts upon my mind 

Its vivifying beams, my heart illumines, 

And fills my foul with gratitude and thee. 

Hail to the cheerful rays of ruddy morn, 

That paint the ſtreaky eaſt, and hlithſome rouſe 

The birds, the cattle, and mankind from reſt ! 

Hail to the freſhneſs of the early breeze, 

And Iris dancing on the new-fall'n dew ! 

Without the aid of yonder golden globe, 

Loſt were the garnet's luftre, loſt the lily, 

The tulip, and auricula's ſpotted pride ; 

Loſt were the peacock's plumage, to the fight 

do pleaſing in its pomp and gloſſy glow. 

0 thrice illuſtrious ! were it not for thee 

Thoſe panſies, that reclining from the bank, 

View through th' immaculate, pellucid ſtream 

Their portraiture io the inverted heaven, 

Might as well change their triple boaſt, the white, 

The purple, and the gold, that far outvie 

The eaſtern monarch's garb, ev'n with the dock, 

Lyn with the baneful hemlock's irkſome green. 

Without thy aid, without thy gladſome beams 

The tribes of woodland warblers would remain 

Mute on the bending branches, nor recite 

The praiſe of him, who, e'er he form'd their lord, 

Their yoices tun'd to tranſport, wing'd their flight, 

And bade them call for nurture, and receive; 

Aud lo! they call; the blackbird and the thruſh, 

The woodlark, and the redbreaſt jointly call ; 

He hears and feeds their feather'd families, 

He feeds his ſweet muſicians,---nor neglects 

Iv invoking ravens in the greenwood wide; 

And through their throats coarſe ruttling hurt 

the car, 7» , 


See this conjecture ftrongly ſupported by Deia- 
4, in bis Life of David. a RY 
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They mean it all for muſic, thanks and praiſe  / 
They mean, and leave ingratitude to man- 
But not to all, for hark · the organs blow “r- 
Their ſwelling notes round the cathedral's dome, 
And grace th' harmonious choir, celeſtial ſeaſt 
To pious ears, and med'cine of the mina 
The thrilling trebles of the manly baſe 20 
Join in accordance meet, and with one voice 
All to the ſacred ſubject ſuit their ſungn : 
While in each breaſt ſweet melancholy reigns ng 


Angelically penſive, till the ohh: 

Improves and purifies ;---the ſolemn ſcene 1 

The ſun through ſteried panes ſurveys with awe,” 

And baſhfully withholds each bolder beam.” 

Here, as her home, from morn to eve frequents 

The cherub gratitude ;---behold; her eyes: a 

With love and gladneſs weepingly they ned 

Ecftatic ſmiles; the incenſe, that her hands 

Uprear, is ſweeter than the breath of May 

Caught from the nectarine's bloſſom, and her voice 

Is more than voice can tell; to him ſhe ſings, 

To him who feeds, who clothes, and who adorns, 

Who made and who preſerves, whatever dwells ** 

In air, in ſtedfaſt earth, or fickle ſe. 

O he is good, he is immenſely good ! a 

Who all things form'd, and form'd them all ſor } 
man; | | 

Who mark'd the ciimates, varied every zone, 

Diſpenſing all his bleſſings for the beſt, | 

In order and in beauty :---raife, attend, 


Atteſt, and praiſe, ye quarters of the world! 


* 


Bow down, ye elephants, ſubmiſſive bow 


To him, who made the mite; though Aſia's pride, 7 


Ye carry armies on your tow'r-crown'd backs, 
And grace the turban'd tyrants, bow to him 
Who 1s as great, as perfect, and as 

In his leſs-ſtriking wonders, till at length 

The eye's at fault and ſeeks th' afliſting glaſs. 
Approach and bring from Araby the bleſt 
The fragrant caſſia, frankincenſe and myrrh, 


And meekly kneeling at the altar's foot, . 


Lay all the tributary incenſe down. 

Stoop, ſable Africa, with rev'rence ſtoop, | 

And from thy brow take off the painted plume z- 

With golden ingots all thy camels load, ö 

T' adorn his temples, haſten with thy ſpear 

Reverted, and thy truſty bow unſtrung, 

While unpurſu'd the lions roam and roar, 

And ruin'd tow*rs, rude rocks and caverns wide, 

Remurmur to the glorious, ſurly ſound. . 

And thou, fair India, whoſe immenſe domain 

To counterpoiſe the hemiſphere extends, | 

Haſte from the weſt, and with thy fruits and 
flow'rs, . ö 

Thy mines and med'cines, wealthy maid, attend. 

More than the plenteouſneſs ſo fam'd to flow 9 

By fabling bards from Amalthea's horn, 

Is thine; thine therefore be a portion due _ © 

Of thanks and praiſe: come with thy brilliant 
crown "Re 

And veſt of fur; and from thy fragrant lap . 

Pomegranates-and the rich ananas pour. 

But chiefly thou, Europa, ſeat of grace 

And Chriſtian excellence, his goodneſs own, 

Forth from ten thouſand temples pour his praiſe ; 

Clad in the armour of the living God | 

Approach, unſheath the Spirit's flaming bord; 

Faith's ſhield, ſalvation's glory, - compaſs'd helm 


7 


i 
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With fortitade alfume, and o'er your heart 
Fair truth's invulnerable breaſtplate ſpread ; 
Then join the general chorus of all worlds, 

And let the ſong of charity begin ; 

In ftrains ſeraphic, and melodious pray'r. 

% O all-fufficient, all-beneficent, | 

* Thou God of goodneſs and of glory; hear ! 

* Thou, who to lowlieft minds doſt condeſcend, 

* Afluming paffions to enforce thy laws, 


* * Adopting jealouſy to prove thy love: 


* Thou, who refign'd humility uphold, 
- * Ev'n as the floriſt props the drooping roſe, 

* But quell tyrannic pride with peerleſs pow'r, 
* Ev'n as the tempeſt rives the ſtubborn oak. 
* © all. ſufficient, all beneficent, 
Thou God of goodneſs, and of glory, hear! 


| _ ® BleG all mankind, and bring them in the end 
To heav'n, to immortality, and thee!” 


THE HOP-GARDEN : 
4 GEORGIC. IN TWO BOOKS. 


4 Me uoque Parnaſſi per lubicra culmina raptat 
% Laudis amor: ſtudium ſequor inſanabile vatis, 
Auſus non operam, non formidare poetæ 
Nomen, adoratum quendam, nunc pæne pro- 
* caci | a 
Monſtratum dignito. Van. Pred. Ruff. 
p BOOK I. | 
Tus land that anſwers beſt the farmer's care, 
And filvers to maturity the bop; | 
When to inhume the plants, to turn the glebe, 
And wed the tendrils to th' aſpiring poles; 
Under what fign to pluck the crop, and how | 
To cure, and in capacious ſacks infold, 
I teach in verſe Miltonian. Smile the muſe, 
And meditate an honour to that land 
Where firſt I breath'd, and ſtruggled into life, 
Impatient, Cantium, to be call'd thy fon. 
Oh! could I emulate ſkill'd Sydney's muſe, 
Thy Sydney, Cantium---he, from court retir'd, 
In Penſhurſt's ſweet Elyſium ſung delight; 


 - Sung tranſport to the ſoft-reſponding fireags 


Of Medway; and enliven'd all her groves 
While ever near him, goddeſs of the green, 


Fair * Pembroke ſat, and ſmil'd immenſe applauſe. 


With voeal faſcination charm'd the + hours, 
Unguarded left heav'n's adamantine gate, 


And to his lyre, ſwift as the winged ſounds A 


That ſkim the air, danc'd unperceiv'd away. 
Had I ſuch pow'r, no peaſant's humble toil 
Should e' er debaſe my lay; far nobler themes, 
The high atchievements of thy warrior kings 
Should raiſe my thoughts, and dignify my ſong. 
But I, young ruſtic, dare not leave my cot, 
For ſo enlarg'd a ſphere---ah ! muſe beware, 

' Left the loud larums of the braviug trump, 
Left the deep drum ſhould drown thy tender reed, 
And mar its puny joints: me, lowly twain, 

Every unſhaven arboret, me the lawns, 

Me the voluminous Medway's ſilver wave 
1 Content inglorious, and the hopland ſhades! . 


* Sifter to Philip Sydney. 
1— HN. Kun vguys &; 55,01 Agar Hom. E. 
} Rura mihi et rigui placeant in valibus amnes, 


Flamins amem, ſy Ivaſque in glorius! Virg. Georg. 2. 


* 


Yeomen and countrymen, attend my ſong x 

| Whether you ſhiver in the marſhy * Weald 
Egregious ſhepherds of unnumber'd flocks, 

Whole fleeces, poiſon'd into purple, deck 

All Europe's kings; or in fair F Madum's vale 

Imparadis'd, bleſt denizons ! ye dwell ; 

Or t Dorovernia's awful tow'rs ye love; 

Or plough Tunbridgia's ſalutiferous hills 

Induſtrious, and with draughts chalybeate heal'{ 

Confeſs divine Hygeia's bliſsful ſeat ; 

The muſe demands your preſence, ere ſhe tung 

Her monitory voice; obſerve her well, 


# 


And catch the wholeſome dictates as they fall, 


Midſt thy paternal acres, farmer, ſay, 


| Has gracious Heav'n beſtow'd one field, that baſk 


Its loamy boſom in the mid-day ſun ? 
Emerging gently from the abject vale, 
Nor yet obnoxious to the wind, ſecure 


| There ſhalt thou plant thy hop.. This ſoil, perhapy 


Thow'lt ſay, will fill my garners. Be it ſo. 
But Ceres, rural goddeſs, at the beſt ? 
Meanly ſupports her vot'ry ; enough for her 
if ill- perſuading hunger ſhe repel, 
And keep the ſoul from fairking : to enlarge, 
To glad the heart, to ſublimate the mind, 
And wing the flagging ſpirits to the ſky, 
Require th* united influence and aid 
Of Bacchus, god of hops, with Ceres join'd; 
Tis he thall generate the buxom beer. | 
Then on one pedeſtal, and hand in hand, 
Sculptor'd in Parian ſtone (ſo gratitude 
Indites), let the divine co-partners rife. 
Stands eaſtward in thy field a wood? 'tis well, 
Eſteem it as a bulwark of thy wealth, 
And cherifh all its branches; though we'll grant 
Its leaves umbrageous may intercept | 
The morning rays, and envy ſome ſhall ſhare 
Of Sol's beneficence to th' infant germ. 
Yet grudge not that: when whiſtling Eurus 
With all his worlds of inſets in thy lands, 


To hyemate, and monarchiſe o'er all 


Thy vegetable riches, then thy wood 

Shall ope its arms expuiſive, and embrace 

The ſtorm reluctant, and divert its rage. 

Armies of animalcules urge their way 

In vain: the ventilating trees oppoſe 

Their airy march. They blacken diſtant plaing 
This ſite for thy young nurſery obtain'd, 

Thou haſt begun auſpicious, if the ſoil 

(As ſung before), be loamy ; this the hop 

Loves above others; this is rich, is deep, 

Is viſcous, and tenacious of the pole. 

Yet maugre all its native worth, it may 


| Be meliorated with warmth compoſt. See, 


Von craggy mountain, whoſe faſtidious bead 
Divides the ſtar- ſet hemiſphere above, 

And Cantium's plains beneath; the Apennine- 
Of a free Italy, whoſe chalky fides, 

With verdant ſhrubs diſſimilarly gay, 

Still captivate the eye, while at his feet 

The ſilver Medway glides, and in her breaſt 
Views the reflected landſkip, charm'd ſhe views 


commonly, but improperly, called the Will 
+ Maidflone. 1 EY 
t Canterbury. 
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And murmurs louder ecſtaſy below, 

Here let us reſt a while, pleas'd to behold . 

Th! all- beautiful horizon's wide expanſe, 

Far as the eagle's ken. Here tow'ring ſpires 

Firſt catch the eye, and turn the thoughts to heav'n. 

The lofty elms in humble 3 

Bend with the breeze to ſhade the ſolemn grove, 

And ſpread an holy darkneſs; Ceres there 

chines in her golden veſture. Here the meads, 

Enrich'd by Flora's dedal hand, with pride 

Expoſe their ſpotted verdure. Now are you, 

Fomona, abſent ; you, midſt hoary leaves, 

gwell the vermilion cherry; and on yon trees 

Suſpend the pippin's palatable gold. 

There old Sylvanus, in that moſs-grown grot, 

Dwells with his wood-nymphs: they, with chap- 
lets green, 

And ruſſet mantles oft bedight, aloft 

From yon bent oaks, in Medway's boſom fair, 

Wonder at filver bleak, and prickly pearch, 

That ſwiftly through their floating foreſts glide. 

Yet not even theſe—theie ever-varicd ſcenes 

Of wealth and pleaſure can engage my eyes 

T o'crlook the lowly hawthorn, if from thence 

The thruſh, ſweet warbler, chants th' unſtudied 


ays, : ; 

Which Phœbus' ſelf vaulting from yonder cloud 
Refulgent, with enliv'ning rays inſpires. A 
put neither tow'ring ſpires, nor lotty elms, 


| Nor golden Ceres, nor the meadows green, 


Nor orchats, nor the ruſſet-mantled nymphs, 

Which to the murinurs of the Medway dance, 

Nor ſweetly warbling thruſh, with half thoſe 
charms | | 

Attract my eyes, as yonder hop-land cloſe ; 

Joint work of art and nature, which reminds 

The muſe, and to her therae the wand'rer calls. 

Here, then, with pond'rous vehicles and teams 

Thy ruſtics ſend, and from the caverns deep 

Command them bring the chalk: thence to the kiln 

Convey, and temper with Vulcanian fires. 

Soon as 'tis form'd, thy lime with bounteous hand 

Oer all thy lands diſſeminate; thy lands 

Which firſt have felt the ſoft'ning ſpade, and drank 

The ſtreugth'ning vapours from nutricious marl. 

This done, ſelect the choiceſt hop, t' inſert 

freſh in the opening glebe. Say then, my muſe, 

ts various kinds, and from th' effete and vile, 

The eligible ſeparate with care. 

The nobleſt ſpecies is by Kentiſh wights 

The maſter-hop yclep'd. Nature to him 

Has giv'n a ſtouter ſtalk, patient of cold, 

0: Phœbus ev'n in youth, his verdant blood 

b brifk ſaltation circulates and flows 

ladeſinitely vigorous : the next | 

karid, fetid, infecund, and groſs, 

wnticantly ſtyl'd the Fryar : the laſt 

bcall'd the Savage, who in ev'ry wood, 

and ev'ry hedge, unintroduc'd, intrudes, 

When ſuch the merit of the candidates, 

Ef is the election; but, my friend, 

Vouldſt thou ne'er ſail, to Kent direct thy way, 

Where no one ſhall be fruſtrated that ſeeks 

Ought _ is great or good. * Hail, Cantium, 

hail! 


| Salye magna parcũs fruguny, Saturnia tellus 
Magna virum ; tibi res antique laudis et artis 


y 


Yor, XI. 
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Soon ſhe perceiv'd her conqueſt; ſoon 


| 
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Illuſtrious parent of the fineſt fruits? 6% 

Illuſtrious parent of the beſt of men? : 

For thee antiquity's thrice ſacred ſprings 

Placidly ſtagnant at their fountain-head, 

I raſhly dare to trouble (if from thence 

1 ought, for thy utility can drain}, 

And in thy towns adopt th* Aſcræan muſe. 

Hail heroes! hail invaluable gems! 

Fav'rites of Heav'n! to whom the 

Is all remitted, who alone poſſeſs 

Of Adam's ſons fair Eden—reſt ye here 

Nor ſeek an earthly good above the hop; 

A good, untaſted by your ancient kings, 

And to your very fires almoſt unknown. 5 
In thoſe bleſt days, when great Eliza reign'd 

O'er the adoring nation when fair peace 

O'crſpread an unftain'd olive round the land, 


b 


general doom 


Or laurelPd war did teach our winged fleets 


To lord it o'er the world; when our brave fires 
Drank valour from uncauponated beer ; 

The hop (before an interdicted plant, 

Shun'd like fell aconite), began to hang 

Its folded floſcles from the golden vine, 

And bloom'd a ſhade to Cantium's ſunny ſhores * 
Delightſome, and in cheerful goblets laught _ 
Potent, what time Aquarius urn impends & 
To kill the dulſome day—potent to quench * 
The Syrian ardour, and autumnal ills 

To heal with mild potations; ſweeter far | 
Than thoſe which erſt the ſubtile * Hengiſt mixed 
T”' inthral voluptuous Vortigern. He, with love 
Emaſculate and wine, the toils of war IS. 
Neglected; and to dalliance vile and floth 
Emancipated, ſaw th' encroaching Saxons 

With unaffeRed eyes; his hand which ought 
have ſhook the ſpear of juſtice, ſoft and ſinooth, 
Play'd raviſhing diviſions on the lyre: | 
This Hengiſt mark'd, and (for curs'd inſolence 


| Soon fattens on impunity, and riſes 


Briareus from a dwarf)! fair Thanet gain'd. 
Nor ſtopt he here: but ta immenſe attempes - / 
Ambition, ſky aſpiring, led him on 

Advent'rous, He an only daughter rear'd, 
Roxena, matchleſs maid! nor rear'd in vain. 

Her eagle-ey'd callidity, deceit, i 

And fair y- fiction, rais'd above her ſex, 

And furniſh'd with a thouſand various wiles _ 
Prepoſterous more than female; wondrous fair 
She was, and docile, which her pious nurſe 
Obſerv'd, and early in each female fraud 

Her *gan initiate; well ſhe knew to ſmile, 


| Whenc'er vexation gall'd her—did ſhe weep? 


"Twas not ſincere, the fountains of her eyes 

Play'd artificial ſtreams, yet ſo well forc'd, 

They lookꝰd like nature; for ev'n art to her 

Was nat'ral, and contrarieties . | 

Seem'd in Roxena congruous and allied. 

Such was ſhe, when briſk Vortigern beheld, 

(Ill-fated prince)! and lov'd her. She — 15 
e told, 

With haſty joy tranſported, her old fire. = 

The Saxon inly ſmil'd, and to his ifle 


oc bp 
Ingredior, ſan&os auſus recludere fontes, 
Aſcræumque cano Romana per oppida carmen. 
Virg. Georg. 2. 
* See the following ſlory, tell at large in L unbarde*s 
Perambulation of Kent. N . e 
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The willing prince invited: but firſt bade 

The ren.! prepare the potions; ſuch as fire 

The blood's meand' ring rivulets, and depreſs 

To love the ſoul. Lo! at the noon of night, 

Thrice Hecate invok'd the maid---and thrice 

The goddeſs ſtoop'd affent; forth-from a cloud 

She ſtoop'd, and gave the philters pow'r to charm. 

"Theſe in a ſplendid cup of burniſh'd gold 

"Phe lovely ſorcereſs mix'd, and to the prince 

Health, peace, and joy, propin'd, but to herſelf 

Mutter'd dire exorciſms and wiſh'd effect N 

To the love- creating draught; lowly ſhe bow d 

Fawning inſinuation bland, that might 

Deceive Laertes' ſon; her lucid orbs 

Shed copiouſly the oblique rays; her face 

Like modeſt Luna's ſhone, but not ſo pale, 

And with no borrow'd luſtre ; on her brow 

Smil'd fallacy, while ſummoning each grace, 

Kneeling ſhe gave the cup. The prince (for who, 

Who could have ſpurn'd a ſuppliant ſo divine)? 

Drank eager, and in ecſtaſy devour:d . 

'Th' ambroſial perturbation ; mad with love 

He.claſp'd her, and in Hymeneal bands 

At. once the nymph demanded-and obtain'd. 

Now Hengiſt, all his ample wiſh fulfill'd, 

Exulted; and from Kent th' uxorious prince 

Exterminated, and uſurp'd his ſeat. 

Long did he reign; but all-devouring time 

Has raz'd his palace walls---perchance on them 

Grows the green hop, and o'er his crumbled buſt, 

In ſpiral twines, aſcends the ſcantile pole.— 

But now to plant, to dip, to dung, to- weed ; 

"Faſks humble, but important, aſk the muſe. 

Come, fair magician, ſportive fancy, come, 

With wildeſt imagery : thou child of thought, 

From thy aerial citadel deſcend, 2 

And (for thou canſt) aſſiſt me. Bring with thee 

"Thy all- creative taliſman; with thee 

The active ſpirits ideal, tow' ring flights, 

That hover &'er the muſe-reſounding groves, - 

And all thy colourings, all thy ſhapes diſplay, 
hou, too, be here, experience, ſo ſhallI 

My rules, nor in low proſe jejunely ſay, 

Nor in ſmooth numbers muſically err ; 

But vain is fancy, and experience vain, 

If thou, O Heſiod! Virgil of our land, - 

Or hear'ſt thou rather, Milton, bard divine, 

Whofe greatneſs who ſhalt imitate, ſave thee ? 

If thou, O + Philips! fav'ring doſt not hear 

Me, inexpert of verſe; with gentle hand 

Uprear the unpinion'd muſe, high on the top 

Of that immeaſurable mount, that ſar | 

Exceeds thine own Plinlimmon, where thou tun'ſt 

With Phcebus' ſelf thy lyre. Give me to- turn 

Th' uuwieldy ſubject with thy graceful eaſe, 

Extol its baſeneſs with thy art; but chief 

Illumine, and invigorate with thy fire,  - 
When Phœbus' looks through Aries on the 

ſpring, 

And vernal flow'rs teem with the dulcet fruit, 

Autumnal pride! delay not then thy ſets 

In Tellus' Rcile boſom to depoſe 

Timely; if thou art wiſe the bulkieſt chooſe; 

To every root three joints indulge, and form 


| = * At ipſe 
Subtilis Veterum judex et callidus audis. HorarT. 
+ Mr. Jobn Philips, author of Cyder, a poem, 
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The quincunx with well-regulated' hills; 155 
Soon from the dung-enriched earth, their head 
Thy young plants will uplift their virgin arms, 
They'll ſtretch, and, 8 claim the pole; 
Nor fruſtrate thou their wiſhes, ſo thou may ſt 
Expect an hopeful iſſue, jolly mirth, 
Siſter of taleful Momus, tuneful ſong, 
And fat good-nature with her honeſt face. 
But yet in the novitiate of their love, 
And tenderneſs of youth ſuffice ſmall ſhoots 
Cut from the widow'd willow, nor provide 
Poles inſurmountable as yer. Tis then 
When twice bright Phæbus' vivifying ray, 
Twice the cold touch of winter's icy hand, 
- They've felt; 'tis then we fell ſublimer props, 
"Tis then the ſturdy woodman's ax from far 
Reſounds, reſounds, and hark! with holly 
groans 
Down tomble the big trees, and ruſhing roll 
| O'er the cruſh'd crackling brale, while in his ca 
Forlorn, dejected, 'midſt the weeping Dryads 
Laments Sylvanus for his verdant care, 
The aſh or willow for thy uſe ſelect, 
Or ſtorm enduring cheſnut; but the oak 
Unfit for this employ, for nobler ends 1 
Reſerve untouch'd; ſhe when by time matur's, 
Capacwus of ſome Britiſtr demigod, 
Vernon, or Warren, ſhall with rapid wing 
Infuriate, like Jove's-armour-bearing bird, 
Fly on thy foes; they, like the parted waves, 
Which to the brazen beak murmuring give way 
Amaz'd-and roaring from the fight recede.— 
In that ſweet month, when to the liſt'ning ſwains 
Fair Philomel ſings love, and every cot 
With garlands blooms bedight, with bandzge 


q meet 

The tendrils bind, and @ the tall pole tie, 
| Elſe ſoon, too ſoon their meretriciousarms 
Round each ignoble clod they*1l-fold, and leave 
Averſe the lordly prop. Thus, have I heard 
Where there's no mutual tic, no ſtrong cory 
: nection 
Of love-conſpiring hearts, ef the young bride 
Has ee to her ſlaves her charms, 
While the infatuated lord admires 
. * Freſh-butting ſprouts, and iſſue not his own. 
Nov turn the glebe: ſoon with correcting hand 
. Wher-ſmiling June in jocund dance leads on 
Long days and happy hours, from every vine 
Dock the redundant. branches, and once more 
With the ſharp ſpade thy numerous acres till, 
The ſhoyelnext muſt lend its aid, enlarge 
The little hillocks, and eraze the weeds. 
This in that month its title which derives 
From great Auguſtus' ever ſacred name! 
Sovereign of ſcience ! maſter of the muſe! 
1 genius“ firm ally ! of worth 
Beſt judge, and beſt rewarder, whoſe applauſe 
To bards was fame and fortune! O! twas well, 
Well did you too in this, all glorious heroes 
Ve Romans on time's wing you've ſtamp d bu 
praiſe, 


And time ſhall bear it to eternity. 


Now are our labours crown'd with their reward 
Now bloom the florid hops, and in the ſtream 


* Miraturque nc is frondes, et non ſua _ 
| 10 
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ghine in their floating filver, while abore 
T embow'ring branches culminate, and form 
A walk impervious to the ſun; the poles 

tn comely order ſtand ; and while you cleave 
With the ſmall ſkiff the Medway's lucid wave, 


And ſeem to march along th” extenſive plain. 

In neat arrangement thus the men of Kent, 

With native oak at once adorn'd and arm'd, 

Intrepid march'd ; for well they knew the cries 

0f dying freedom, and Aſtræa's voice, 

Who as the fled, to echoing woods complain'd 

Of tyranny, and William; like a god, 

Refulgent ſtood the couqueror, on his troops 

He ſent his looks enliv'ning as the ſun's, 

But on his foes frown'd agony, and death. 

On his left fide in bright emblazonry 

His falchion burn'd; forth from his ſevenfold 

ſhield 

A baſiliſk ſhot adamant ; his bow fcrown'd 

Wore clouds of fury !---on that with plumage 

Of various hue fat a tremendous cane : 

Thus fits high-canopied above the clouds, 

Terrific beauty of nocturnal (kies, * 

Northern Aurora; ſhe through th* azure air 

Shoots, ſhoots her trem'lous rays in painted ſtreaks 

Continual, while waving to the wind . 

Ver night's dark veil her lucid treſſes flow; 

The trav'ller views th' unſeaſonable day 

Aſtound, the proud bend lowly to the earth, 

The pious matrons tremble for the world. 

Bit what can daunt th' inſuperable ſouls 

6! Cantium's matchleſs ſons ! on they proceed, 

All innocent of fear; each face exprets'd 

Contemptuous admiration, while they view'd 

The well fed brigades of embroider'd ſla ves 

ſhat drew the ſword for gain. Firſt of the van, 
u an enormous bough, a ſhepherd ſwain 

hiſtled with ruſtic notes; but ſuch as ſhow'd 
heart magnanimous: the men of Kent 

Follow the tuneful ſwain, while o'er their heads 
de green leaves whiſper, and the big boughs 
. bend. flyre 
Tas thus the Thracian, whoſe all-quick*ning 
he floods inſpir'd, and taught the rocks to feel, 
char ted dancing Hæmus, to the tune, 

Ile lute's ſoft tune! the flutt'ring branches wave, 
(he rocks enjoy it, and the rivulets hear, 
Ine billoc ks ſkip, emerge the humble vales, 
id all the mighty mountain nods applauſe. 

de conqueror view'd them, and as one that ſees 
he vaſt abrupt of Scylla, or as one | 

tat from th' oblivious ſtreams of Lethe's pool 

k drank eternal apathy, he ſtood, 

is hoſt an univerſal panic ſeiz'd 

od1gious, inopine; their armour ſhook, 

Id clatter'd to the trembling of their limbs; 

ne to the walking wilderneſs gan run 

tus'd, and in th* inhoſpitable ſhade 

r ſhelter ſought---Wretches! they ſhelter find, 

ternal ſhelter in the arms of death ! 

ws when Aquarius pours out all his urn 

nn on ſome loneſome heath, the traveller 


Aurora Borealis, or lights in the air; a phe- 
menon which of late years has been very fre- 


177 
That wanders o'er the wint'ry waſte accepts 
The invitation of ſome ſpreading beech ; 
Joyous; but ſoon the treach'rous gloom betrays 
Th* unwary viſitor, while on his head | 
Th' enlarging drops in double ſhow'rs deſcend. + 

And now no longer in diſguiſe the men 
Of Kent appear; dowri they all drop tlieir boughs, 
And ſhine in brazen panoply divine. 
Enough---Great William (for full well he knew 
How vain would be the conteſt) to the ſons 
Of glorious Cantium gave their lives, and laws, 
And liberties ſecure, and to the proweſs | 
Of Cantium's ſons, like Cæſar, deign'd to yield. 
Celar and William! hail immortal. worthies, 
Illuſtrious vanquiſh'd ! Cantium, if to them, 
Poſterity with all her chiefs unborn, 
Ought fimilar, ought ſecond has to boaſt, 
Once more (ſo prophecies the muſe) thy ſons 
Shall rriumph, emulous of their fires---till then 
With olive, and with hop-land garlands crown'd, 
O'er all thy land reign plenty, reign fair peace. 


BOOK II. 


Omnia quæ multo ante memor proviſa repbnes, 
Si te digna manet divini gloria ruris.“ 

V1RG. Geor. lib. 2. 
Ar length the muſe her deſtin'd taſk reſumes f 
With joy; agen o'er all her hop-land groves 
She ſeeks t' expatiate free of wing. Long while 
For a much-loving, much-lov'd youth the wept, 
Sorrbwing in filence o'er th? untimely urn. 
Huſh then, efteminate ſubs; and thou, my heart, 
Rebel to grief ho more? and yet a while, 2 
A little while, indulge the friendly tears. 
O'er the wild world, like Noah's dove, in vain 
I ſeek the olive peace; ardund me wide 
See ! ſee! the wat'ry waſte---in vain forlorn 
I call the Phoenix fair ſincerity ; 
Alas :---extinguiſh'd to the ſkies ſhe fled, 
And left no heir behind her. Where is now 
Th' eternal ſmile of goodneſs? where is now 
That all-extenfive charity of foul, 
So rich in ſweetnefs, that the claſſic founds 
In elegance Auguſtan cloth'd, the wit 
That flow'd perennial, hardly were obſerv'd, 
Or, if obſerv'd, ſet off that brighter gem. 
How oft, and yet how ſeldom did it ſeem ! 
Have I enjoy'd his converſe ! when we met, 
The hours how ſwift they ſweetly fled, and till 
Agen I ſaw him, how they loiter'd. Oh! 
+ Theophilus, thou dear departed ſoul, Thai! 
What flattering tales thou told ſt me? how thou'dft 
My muſe, and took'ſt imaginary walks | | 
All in my hopland groves; ſtay yet, oh ſtay ! 
Thou dear deluder, thou haſt ſeen but half. 
He's gone! and ought that's equal to his praiſe 
Fame has not for me, though ſhe prove moſt kind. 
Howe'er this verſe be ſacred to thy name, 
Theſe tears, the laſt fad duty of a friend. 
Oft F'll indulge the pleaſurable pain 
Of recollection ; oft on Medway's banks i 
Fil muſe on thee full penfive ; while her ſtreams 
Regardful ever of my grief, ſhall flow 


pert here, aud in all the more northern countries. 


+ Mr. Theophilus Wheeler, of Chrift Church, 
Cambridge. 2 
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In ſullen filence filverly along 
The weeping ſhores---or elſe accordant with 
My loud laments, ſhall ever and anon 
Make melancholy muſic to the ſhedes, 
Fhe hopland ſhades, that on her banks expoſe 
,Serpentine vines and flowing locks of gold. 
Ye ſmiling nymphs, th' inſeparable train 
Of ſaffron Ceres; ye, that gameſome dance, 
And fing to jolly Autumn, while he ſtands 
With his right hand poizing the ſcales of heav'n, 
And while his left graſps Amalthea's horn : 
Young chorus of fair bacchanals, deſcend, 
And leave awhile the ſickle ; yonder hill, ſcare. 
Where ſtand the loaded hop-poles, claims your 
There mighty Bacchus ſeated crofs the bin, 
Waits your attendance---there he glad reviews 
His paunch approaching to immenſity 
Still nearer, and with pride of heart ſurveys 
Obedient mortals, and the world his own. 
See! from the great metropolis they. ruſh, 
Th” induftrious vulgar. Fhey, like prudent bees, 
In Kent's wide garden roam, expert to crop 
The flow'ry hop, and provident to work, 
Fx winter numb their ſunburnt hands, and winds 
Engoal them, murmuring in their gloomy cells. 
From theſe, ſuch as appear the reſt t' excel - 
In ſtrength and young agility, ſelect. 
Theſe ſhall ſupport with vigour and addrefs 
The bin-man's weighty office; now extract 
From the ſequacious earth the pole, and now 
VUnmarry from the cloſely clinging vine. 
O'er twice three pickers, and no more, extend 
To bin-man's ſway ; unleſs thy ears can bear 
The crack of poles continual, and thine eyes 
Behoid unmov'd the hurrying peaſant tear 
Thy wealth, and throw it on the thankleſs ground. 
But firit the careful planter will conſult 
His quantity of acres, and his crop, 
How many and how large his kilns ; and then 
Proportion'd to his wants the hands provide. 
But yet of greater con{equence and coſt, 
One thing remains unſung, a man of faith 
And long experience, in whoſe thund'ring voice 
Lives hoarſe authority, potent to quell 
e frequent frays of the tumultuous crew. 
He ſhall prefide o'er all thy hop-land ſtore, 
Severe dictator ! his unerring hand, 4 
And eye inquiſitive, in hecdtul guiſe, 
Shall to the brink the meaſure fill, and fair 
On the twin regiſters the work record. | 
Anti yet I've known them oven a female reign, 
And gentle * Marianne's ioft Orphean voice 
Has hymn'd ſweet leſſons of humanity 
To the wild brutal crew. Oft her command 
Has ſav'd the pillars of the hop-land ftate, 
The lotty poles from ruin, and ſuſtain'd, 
Like Anna, or Eliza, her domain, 
With more than manly dignity. Oft T've ſeen, 
Ev'n at her frown the boilt'rous uproar ceaſe, 
And the mad pickers, tam'd to diligence, 
Cull from the bin the ſprawling ſprigs, and leaves 
That ſtain the ſample, and its worth debaſe. 
All things thus ſettled and prepar'd, what now 
Can ſtop the planters purpoſes ? unleſs 
The heavens frown diſſent, and ominous winds 


* The author's youngeſ? ſiſter. 
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Howl through the concave of the troubled fky, 
And oft, alas! the long experienc'd wights 


(Oh! could they too prevent them). ſtorms foreſee, 
* For, as the ſtorm rides on the riſing clouds, 
Fly the fleet wild-geeſe far away, or elſe 

The heifer towards the zenith rears her head, 
And with expanded noſtrils ſnuff; the air: 
The ſwallows too their airy circuits weave, 
And ſcreaming {kim the brook ; and fen bred fi 
Forth from their hoarſe throars their old grudge 
Or from her earthly coverlets the ant frecit; 
Heaves her huge eggs along the narrow way: 
Or bends F Thaumantia's variegated bow 
Athwart the cope of heav'n: or ſable crows 
Obſtreperous of wing, in clouds combine: 
Beſides, unnumber'd troops of birds marine, 
And Aſia's feather*d flocks, that in the muds 
Of flow'ry edg'd Cayſter wont to prey, 

Now in the ſhallows duck their ſpeckled heads, 
And luſt to lave in vain, their unctious plumes 
Repulſive baMe their efforts: hearken next 
How the curs'd raven, with her harmful voice, 
Invokes the rain; and croaking to herſelf, 
Struts on ſome ſpacious ſolitary ſhore. 

Nor want thy ſervants and thy wife at home 


Signs to preſage the ſhow'r; for in the hall 


Sheds Niobe her preſcient tears, and warns 
Beneath thy leaden tubes to fix the vaſe, 

And catch the talling dew-drops, which ſupply 
Soft water and ſalubrious, far the beſt 

To ſoak thy hops, and brew thy generous beer, 


But though bright Phœbus ſmile, and in the ſkies 


The purple-rob'd ſerenity appear; 
Though every cloud be fled, yet if the rage 


Of Boreas, or the blaſting eaſt prevail, 
The plenter has enough to check his hopes, 
And in due bounds confine his joys; for ſee 
| The ruffian winds in their abrupt career, 

| Leave not a hope behind, or at the beſt 


Mangle the circling vine, and intercept 


Ihe juice nutricious: fatal means, alas! 
Their colour and condition to deſtroy. 
Hlaſte then, ye peaſants; pull the poles, the hops: 


Where are the bins? run, run, ye nimble maids 
Move ev'ry muſcle, ev'ry nerve extend, 
To ſave our crop from ruin, and ourſelves, 


* Nunquam imprudentibus imber 
Obſuit. Aut illum ſurgentem villibus ims 


* Acriz fugere grues! aut bucula cœlum 


Suſpiciens, patulis captavit naribus auras: 
Aut arguta lacus circumvolitavit hirundo: 
Er veterem in limo ranæ cecinere querelam. 


| Sepius et tectis penetralibus extulit ova 


Auguſtum formica terens iter, et bibit ingens 


Et ſola in ſig ſecum ſpatiatur arena, 


Nec noturifWuidem carpentes penſa puellæ 
Neſcivere hi em. VIX. Georg Þ 
+ Iris, 
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With flutt'ring wings, and hymns the new-born 
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soon as bright Chanticleer explodes the night 
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The bugle-horn inſpire, whoſe clam'rous bray 
Shall rouſe from ſleep the rebel rout, and tune 
To temper for the labours of the day. 
Wiſely the ſeveral ſtatzons of the bins 
By lot determine. Juſtice this, and this 
Fair prudence does demand; for not without 
A certain method couldit rhou rule the mob 
Irrational, nor every where alike 
Fair hangs the hop to tempt the picker's hand. 

Now ſce the crew mechanic might and main 
Labour with lively diligence, inſpir'd 
By appetite of gain and luſt of praiſe : 
What mind ſo petty, ſervile, ſo debas'd, 
As not to know ambition? her great ſway 
From Colin Clout to emperors ſhe exerts. 
To err is human, human to be vain. 
is vanity, and mock deſire of fame, 
That prompts the ruſtic, on the ſtceple top 
Sublime, to mark the area of his ſhoe, 
And in the outline to engrave his name. 
With pride of heart the churchwarden ſurveys, 
Highio'er the bellfry, girt with birds and flow'rs, 
His ſtory wrote in capitals : * 'twas I _ 
« That bought the font; and I repair'd the pews.” 
With pride like this the emulating mob 
Strive for the maſtery---who' firſt may fill 
The bellying bin, and cleaneſt cull the hops, 
Nor ought retards, unleſs invited out 
By Sol's declining, and the evening's calm, 
Leander leads Lætitia to the ſcene 
Of ſhade and fragrance---then th' exulting band 
Of prickers male and female, ſeize the fair 
Reluctant, and with boiſt'rous force and brute, 
By cries unmov'd. they bury her i th' bin. 
Nor does the youth eſcape---him too they ſeize, 
And in ſuch poſture place as beſt may ſerve 
To hide his charmer's bluſhes. Then with ſhouts 
They rend the echoing air, and from them both 
(So cuſtom has erdain'd), a largeſs claim. 

Thus much be ſung of picking---next ſucceeds 
Th' important care of curing---quit the field, 
And at the kiln th' inſtructive muſe attend. 

On your hair-cloth eight inches deep, nor more, 
Let the green hops lie lightly ; next expand 
The ſmootheſt ſurface with the toothy rake. 
Thus far is juſt above; but more it boots 
That charcoal flames burn equally below ; 
The charcoal flames, which from thy corded wood, 
Or antiquated poles, with wond'rous ſkill, 
The fable prieſts of Vulcan ſhall prepare. 
Conſtant and moderate let the heat aſcend ; 
Which to affect there are, who with ſucceſs 
Place in the kiln the ventilating ſan. | 
Hail, learned, uſcful * man! whoſe head and heart 
ay cam to make us happy, deign t* accept | 
One honeſt verſe; and if thy induſtry - 
Has ſerv'd the hop-land cauſe, the muſe forebodes 
This ſole invention, both in uſe and fame, 
The + myſtic fan of Bacchus ſhall exceed. 

When the fourth hour expires, with careful hand 
The half-bak' d hops turn over. Soon as time 
Has well exhauſted twice two glaſſes more, 
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* Dr. Hales. 


1 entrap the chapman's notice, and divert 
| Shrewd obſervation from her buſy pry. 


Has built the paitry-fabric (food divine 


A landſkip not unpleaſing even to thee. 


And rurally magnificent. | Fairlawn \ 


+ Myſtica Vannus Tacchi. Vin. Ceorg. l. 
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They'll leap and crackle with their burſting ſreds, 
For uſe domeſtic, or for ſale mature. 97 

There are, who in the choice of cloth t* enfold 
Their wcalthy crop, the viler, coarſer ſort, 
With prodigal economy prefer: 
All that is good is cheap, all dear that's baſe, 
B-fides, the planter ſhould a bait prepare, 


Wen in the bag thy hops the ruſtic treads, 
Let him wear heelleſs ſandal ; nar preſume 
Their fragrancy barefooted to defile: 

Such filthy ways for ſlaves in Malaga 
Leave we to prattiſc---whence P ve often ſeen, 
When d Dorinda's iv'ry hands 


% 


For Chriſtmas gambols, and the hour of mirth), 
As the dry'd fereign fruit, with piercing eye, 
She culls ſuſpicious---lo! ſhe ſtarts, ſhe frowns 
With indignation at a negro's nail. 

Shouldſt thou thy harveſt fer the mart deſign, 
Be thine own factor; ror employ thoſe drones 
Who ve ſtings, but make no honey, ſelfiſh ſlaves! 
That thrive and fatten on the planter's toil. 

What then remains unſung ? unleſs the care 
To ſtock thy poles oblique in comely cones, 

Left rot or rain deſtroy them tis a ſight 
Moſt ſeemly to behold, and gives, O winter! 


And now, ye rivals of the hop-land ſtate, 
Madum and Dorovernia now reoice, 
How great amidſt fuch rivals to excel! 
Let“ Grenovicum boaſt {for boaſt ſhe may) 
The birth of great Eliza.---Hail, my queen! 
And yet Pl] call thee by a dearer name; 
My country woman, hail ! thy worth alone 
Gives fame to worlds, and makes whole ages glo- 
rious! | 
Le: Sevenoaks vaunt the hoſpitable ſeat 
Of + Knoll moſt ancient; awfully, my muſe, 
Theſe ſocial ſcenes of grandeur and delight, 
Of love and veneration let me tread. 
How oft beneath yon oak has amorous Prior 
Awaken'd echo with {weet Chloe's name ! I 
While noble Sackville heard, hearing approv'd, 
Approvang, greatly recompens'd. But he, 
Alas! is number'd with th' illuſtrious dead, 
And orphan merit has no guardian now! 
Next e though her precincts are con 
n'd | 
To narrow limits, yet can ſhow a train 
Of village beauties, paſtorally ſweet, 


Opes her delightful proſpect; dear Fairlawn, 
There, where at once at variance and agreed, 
Nature aud art hold dalliance. There, where rills 
Kiſs the green drooping herbage; there, where 
trees, | 
The tall trees tremble at th* approach of heav'n, 
And bow their ſalutation to the ſun, 
Who foſters all their foliage---theſe are thine; 
Yes, little Shipbourne, boaſt that theſe are thine 
And if---but oh !---and if *tis no diſgrace, 
The birth of him who now records thy praiſe. 
* Greenwich, where Queen Elizabeth was bora. 
+ The ſeat of the Duke of Dorſet. 
+ The ſeat of Lord Fane. EG. 
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In ſullen filence ſilverly along 
Ihe weeping ſhores---or elſe accordant with 
My loud laments, ſhall ever and anon 
Make melancholy muſic to the ſhades, 
The hopland ſhades, that on her banks expoſe 
,Serpentine vines and flowing locks of gold. 

Ye ſmiling nymphs, th' inſeparable train 
Of ſaffron Ceres; ye, that gameſome dance, 
And fing to jolly Autumn, while he ſtands 
With his right hand poizing the ſcales of heav'n, 
And while his left graſps Amalthea's horn: 
Young chorus of fair bacchanals, deſcend, 
And leave awhile the ſickle ; yonder hill, ſcare. 
Where ſtand the loaded hop-poles, claims your 
There mighty Bacchus ſeated crofs the bin, 
Waits your attendance---there he glad reviews 
His paunch approaching to immenſity 
Still nearer, and with pride of heart ſurveys 
Obedient mortals, and the world his own. 
See: from the great metropolis they ruſh, 
Th' induſtrious vulgar. Fhey, like prudent bees, 
In Kent's wide garden roam, expert to crop 
The flow'ry hop, and provident to work, 
Ex winter numb their ſunburnt hands, and winds 
Engoal them, murmuring in their gloomy cells. 
From theſe, ſuch as appear the reſt t' excel 
In ſtrength and young agility, ſelect. 
Theſe ſhall ſupport with vigour and addrefs 
The bin- man's weighty office; now extract 
From the ſequacious earth the pole, and now 
Unmarry from the cloſely clinging vine. 
O'er twice three pickers, and no more, extend 
To bin-man's ſway ; unlzfs thy ears can bear 
The crack of poles continual, and thine eyes 
Behold unmov'd the hurrying peaſant tear 
Thy wealth, avd throw it on the thankleſs ground. 
But firit the careful planter will conſult. 
His quantity of acres, and his crop, 
How many and how large his kilns ; and then 
Proportion'd to his wants the hands provide. 
But yet of greater con{equence and coſt, 
One thing remains unſung, a man of faith 
And long experience, in whoſe thund'ring voice 
Lives hoarſe authority, potent to quell 

e frequent frays of the tumultuous crew. 
He ſhall preſide o'er all thy hop- land ſtore, 
Severe dictator! his unerring hand, 7 
And eye inquiſitive, in hecdful guiſe, 
Shall to the brink the meaſure fill, and fair 
On the twin regiſters the work record. 
And yet I've known them own a female reign, 
And gentle * Marianne's oft Orphean voice 
Has hymn'd ſweet leſſons of humanity 
To the wild brutal crew. Oft her command 
Has ſav'd the pillars of the hop- land ſtate, 
The lotty poles from ruin, and ſuſtain'd, 
Like Anna, or Eliza, her domain, 
With more than manly dignity. Oft I've ſeen, 
Ev'n at her frown the boilt*'rons uproar ceaſe, 
And the mad pickers, tam'd to diligence, 
Cull from the bin the ſprawling ſprigs, and leaves 
That ſtain the ſample, and its worth debaſe. 
All things thus ſettled and prepar'd, what now 
Can ſtop the planters purpoſes? unleſs 
The heavens frown diſſent, and ominous winds 


* The authur's yiungeſf? ſiſter. 
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Howl through the concave of the troubled ky, 
And oft, alas! the long experienc'd wights 
(Oh! could they too prevent them). ſtorms foreſee, 
* For, as the ſtorm rides on the riſing clouds, 
Fly the fleet wild-geeſe far away, or elſe 

The heifer towards the zenith rears her head, 
And with expanded noſtrils ſnuff; the air: 

The ſwallows too their airy circuits weave, 
And ſcreaming {kim the brook ; and ten bred ft 
Forth from their hoarſe throars their old grudge 
Or from her earthly coverlets the ant frecite; 
Heaves her huge eggs along the narrow way: 
Or bends Thaumantia's variegated bow 
Athwart the cope of heav'n: or ſable crows 
Ob ſtreperous of wing, in clouds combine: 
Beſides, unnumber'd troops of birds marine, 
And Afia's feather'd flocks, that in the muds 
Of flow'ry edg*d Cayſter wont to prey, 

Now in the ſhallows duck their ſpeckled heads, 
And luſt to lave in vain, their unctious plumes 
Repulſive baMe their efforts: hearken next 
How the curs'd raven, with her harmful voice, 
Iuvokes the rain; and croaking to herſelf, 
Struts on ſome ſpacious ſolitary ſhore. 

Nor want thy ſervants and thy wife at home 
Signs to preſage the ſhow'r ; for in the hall 
Sheds Niobe her preſcient tears, and warns 
Beneath thy leaden tubes to fix the vaſe, 


And catch the falling dew-drops, which ſupply 


Soft water and ſalubrious, far the beft 

To ſoak thy hops, and brew thy (generous beer, 
But though bright Phoebus ſmile, and in the ſkies 
The purple-rob'd ſerenity appear; 

Though every cloud be fled, yet if the rage 


Ot Boreas, or the blaſting eaſt prevail, 
The planter has enough to check his hopes, 
And in due bounds confine his joys; for ſee 
| The rufftan winds in their abrupt career, 

| Leave not a hope behind, or at the beſt 
Mangle the circling, vine, and intercept 


Ihe juice nutricious: fatal means, alas! 
Their colour and condition to deſtroy. 


' Haſte then, ye peaſants; pull the poles, the hops: 
Where are the bins ? run, run, ye nimble maids, 


Move ev'ry muſcle, ev'ry nerve extend, 


| To ſave our crop from ruin, and ourſelves, 
4 


* Nunquam imprudentibus imber 
Obſuit. Aut illum ſurgentem villibus im 


| Acriz fugere grues! aut bucula cœlum 


Suſpiciens, patulis captavit naribus auras: 
Aut arguta lacus circumvolitavit hirundo: 
Et veterem in limo ranæ cecinere querelam. 
Sæpius et tectis penetralibus extulit ova 
Auguſtum formica terens iter, et bibit ingens 


Tum cornis lena pluvium vocat improba voce, 

Et ſola in ſieg@.ſecum ſpatiatur arena, 

Nec noctu quidem carpentes penſa puellæ 

Neſcivere m. VII. Georg. 
+ Tris. 


eſce. 


i Labour with lively diligence, inſpir'd 


Soon as bright Chanticleer explodes the night 
With flutt'ring wings, and hymns the new-born 
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The bugle-horn inſpire, whoſe clam'rous bray 
Shall rouſe from ſleep the rebel rout, and tune 
To temper for the labours of the day. 
Wiſely the ſeveral ſtatzons of the bins 
By lot determine. Juſtice this, and this 
Fair prudence does demand; for not without 
A certain method couldit rhou rule the mob 
Irrational, nor every where alike 
Fair hangs the hop to tempt the picker's hand. 

Now ſce the crew mechanic might and main 
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By appetite of gain and luſt of praiſe: 
What mind ſo petty, ſervile, ſo debas'd, 
As not to know ambition ? her great ſway 
From Colin Clout to emperors ſhe exerts. 
To err is human, human to be vain. 
is vanity, and mock deſire of fame, 
That prompts the ruſtic, on the ſtceple top 
Sublime, to mark the area of his ſhoe, 
And in the outline to engrave his name. 
With pride of heart the churchwarden ſurveys, 
High oer the bellfry, girt with birds and flow'rs, 
His ſtory wrote in capitals: “ 'twas I _ 
That bought the font; and I repair'd the pews.” 
With pride like this the emulating mob 
Strive for the maſtery---who' firſt may fill 
The bellying bin, and cleaneſt cull the hops, 
Nor ought retards, unleſs invited out 
By Sol's declining, and the evening's calm, 
Leander leads Lætitia to the ſcene 
Of ſhade and fragrance then th' exulting band 
Of prickers male and female, ſeize the fair 
Reluctant, and with boiſt”rous force and brute, 
By cries unmov'd. they bury her i' th” bin. 
Nor does the youth eſcape---him too they ſeize, 
And in ſuch poſture place as beſt may ſerve 
To hide his charmer's bluſhes. Then with ſhouts 
They rend the echoing air, and from them both 
(So cuſtom has erdain'd), a largeſs claim. 
Thus much be ſung of picking=---next ſucceeds 
TH important care of curing---quit the field, 
And at the kiln th' inſtructive muſe attend. 
On your hair-cloth eight inches deep, nor more, 
Let the green hops lie lightly ; next expand 
The ſmootheſt ſurface with the toothy rake. 
Thus far is juſt above ; but more it boots 
That charcoal flames burn equally below ; 
The charcoal flames, which from thy corded wood, 
Or antiquated poles, with wond'rous ſkill, 
The fable prieſts of Vulcan ſhall prepare. 
Conſtant and moderate let the heat aſcend ; 
Which to affect there are, who with ſucceſs 
Place in the kiln the ventilating fan. - 
_ learned, uſeful * man! whoſe head and heart 
onſpire to make us happy, deign t' accept 
One honeſt verſe; and Aeby induſt 5 
Has ſerv'd the hop- land cauſe, the muſe forebodes 
This ſole invention, both in uſe and fame, 
The + myſtic fan of Bacchus ſhall exceed. 
When the fourth hour expires, with careful hand 
The half-bak*d hops turn over. Soon as time 
Has well exhauſted twice two glaſſes more, 
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| Has built the paſtry · ſabric (food di vine 
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They'll leap and crackle with their burſting ſeeds, 

For uſe domeſtic, or for ſale mature. 
There are, who in the choice of cloth t' enfo!d 

Their wealthy crop, the viler, coarſer ſort, 

With prodigal economy prefer: 

All that is good is cheap, all dear that's baſe. 

B-ſides, the planter ſhould a bait prepare, 


I' entrap the chapman's notice, and divert 


Shrewd obſervation from her buſy pry. 
Wen in the bag thy hops the ruſtic treads, 

Let him wear heelleſs ſandal ; nar preſume 

Their fragrancy barefooted to defile ; 

Such filthy ways for ſlaves in Malaga 

Leave we to pra&tiſc---whence P ve often ſeen, 

When beautiful Dorinda's iv'ry hands 


* 


For Chriſtmas gambols, and the hour of mirth), 
As the dry'd foreign fruit, with piercing eye, 
She culls ſuſpicious---lo! ſhe ſtarts, ſhe frowns 
With indignation at a negro's nail. 
Shouldſt thou thy harveſt for the mart deſign, 
Be thine own factor; ror employ thoſe drones 
Who' ve ſtings, but make no honey, ſelfiſh ſlaves! 
That thrive and fatten on the planter*s toil. 
What then remains unſung ? unleſs the care 
To ſtock thy poles oblique in comely cones, 
Left rot or rain deſtroy them“ tis a ſight 
Moſt ſecmly to behold, and gives, O winter! 


A landſkip not unpleaſing even to thee. 


And now, ye rivals of the hop-land ftate, 
Madum and Dorovernia now rejoice, 
How great amidſt ſuch rivals to excel! 
Let“ Grenovicum boaſt {for boaſt ſhe may) 
The birth of great Eliza.---Hail, my queen! 
And yet PII call thee by a dearer name; 
My country woraan, hail ! thy worth alone 
Gives fame to worlds, and makes whole ages glo- 

rious ! | 

Le: Sevenoaks vaunt the hoſpitable ſeat 
Of + Knoll moſt ancient; awfully, my muſe, _ 
Theſe ſocial ſcenes of grandeur and delight, F 
Of love and veneration let me tread. 
How oft beneath yon oak has amorous Prior 
Awaken'd echo with {ſweet Chloe's name! 0 
While noble Sackville heard, hearing approv'd, 
Approving, greatly recompens'd. But he, 
Alas! is number'd with th' illuſtrious dead, 
And orphan merit has no guardian now ! 

. though her precincts are con 

n'd 

To narrow limits, yet can ſhow a train 
Of village beauties, paſterally ſweet, 


And rurally magnificent. f Fairlawn \ 


Opes her delightful proſpect; dear Fairlawn, 

There, where at once at variance and agreed, 

Nature and art hold dalliance. There, where rills 

Kils the green drooping herbage; there, where 
trees, | 

The tall trees tremble at th' approach of heav'n, 

And bow their ſalutation to the ſun, 

Who foſters all their foliage---theſe are thine; 

Yes, little Shipbourne, boaſt that theſe are thine 

And if---but oh !---and if 'tis no diſgrace, 

The birth of him who now records thy praiſe. 


* Greenwich, where Queen Elizabeth wwas borne 
+ The ſeat of the Duke of Dorſet. 
4 The /cat of Lord Fane, 
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Nor ſhalt thou, Mereworth, remain unſung, 
Where noble Weſtmoreland, his country's friend, 

Bids Britiſh greatneſs love the ſilent ſnade, 
Where piles ſuperb, in claſſic eus, 
e 


Ariſe, and all is Roman, like his heart. 

Nor Chatham, though it is not thine to ſnow 
The lofty foreſt, or the verdant lawns, 
Yet niggard ſilence ſhall not grudge thee praiſe. 
The lofty foreſts, by thy fons prepar'd, 
Becomes the warlike navy, braves the floods, 
And gives Sylvanus empire in the main, 
Oh that Britannia, in the day of war, 
Would not alone Minerva's valour truſt, 
But alſo hear her wiſdom ! Then her oaks, 
Shap'd by her own mechanics, would alone 
Her iſland fortify, and fix her fame; 
Nor would ſhe weep, like Rachael, for her ſons, 
Whoſe glorious blood, in mad profuſion, : 
In foreign lands is ſhed---and hed in vain. 


THE HILLIAD: 
AN EPIC POEM. 


— Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas | FED 
Immolat, et pœnam ſcelerato ex ſanguine ſumit. 


8 5 V1RKG. 
A LETTER 
TO A FRIEND AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CAM- 
BRIDGE. 


Drax , 

T am now to acknowledge ſeveral letters, which! 
lately received from you, without any return on 
my part. As I have been very much hurried of late 
with a multiplicity of affairs, I muſt beg you will 

ot only Le kind enough to overlook my paſt omiſ- 

n, but to indulge me for a little time longer. 
As ſoon as I am maſter of ſufficient leiſure, I will 
give you my ſentiments without refcrve, concern- 
ing the affair, about which you have thought pro- 
per to conſult me; for the preſent, I deſire you 
will conſider this is a receipt for your many fa- 
vours, or a promiſſory note to diſcharge any debt 
of friendſhip as ſoon as poſſible. ; 

The deſign and colouring of a poem, ſuch as 
you have planned, are not to be executed in a hur- 
ry, but with flow and careful touches; which will 
give that finiſhing to your piece, remarkable in 
every thing that comes from your hand, and 
which I could wiſh the precipitancy of my temper 
would permit me to aim at upon all occaſions; I 
long to ſce you take a new flight to the regions of 
fame; pot upon unequal wings, that ſometimes 
riſe to a degree of elevation, and then fall again, 
but with an uni 
gil: 

Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet 

. alas. , 1 | «4 

I have been now for about three weeks in this 
ſcene of ſmoke and duſt, and I think the republic 
of letters ſeems to he lamentably upon the decline 
in this metropolis. ' Attornies' clerks, and raw un- 
experienced boys, are the chief critics we have at 


preſent. With a 4 — look, and peremptory 


voice, which they ave caught from a few of their 
pracles, as dark and ignorant as themlſelygs, theſe 
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orm tenor, like the bird in V ir- 


ſtriplings take upon them to decide upon fable, 
character, language, and ſentiment. 


Neſcis, heu neſcis dominæ faſtidia Rome ; 
Crede mihi, nimium Martia turba ſapit. 


With regard to writers, the town ſwarms with 
them; and the aim of them all is pretty much the 
ſame, viz. to elevate and ſurpriſe, as Mr. Bays 
ſays. At the head of theſe ſtill continues the In. 
ſpector. As we frequently laughed together con- 
cerning this writer, when you were laſt in town, 
I need not here give you a deſcription of his parts 
and genius. I remember you expreſſed great 
amazement at the reception his eſſays feemed to 
meet with in all our coffee-houſes; but you muſt 
conſider, that there are artiſices to gain ſuccels, az 
well as merit to deſerve it. The former of theſe 
his Inſpectorſhip is eminently poſſeſſed off; and, 
ſooner than fail, he will not heſitate, in order to 
make himſelf talked of at any rate, to become moſt 
glaringly ridiculous. This anſwers the purpoſe 
the — as well, perhaps, as Attic vit; 
and hence it reſults, that they are willing to con- 
tinue him in their pay. 

In the packet which I have ſent to you by the 
*ſtage-coach, you will find a paper, called the Im- 
pertinent, written by himſelf. In this curious piece 
he has not ſtopped at abuſing his own dear perſon; 
which is the only ſubject he has not handled with 
his uſual malice; and the reſt of it is made a vehi- 
cle for invective againſt Mr. Fielding and me. |t 
was uſhered into the world in a porapous manner, 
as if intended to be continued; but no ſecond num- 
ber was ever publiſhed: and, to ſhow you a far- 
ther inſtance of his fallacy, he thence took occaſion 
to triumph over a pretender to eſſay writing; 
which, he would fain inſinuate, cannot be exc 
cuted by any one but himſelf, 

This unfair dealing, ſo unworthy a man, who 
aſpires to be a member of the ſerene republic af 
letters, induced me to wave, for a time, the deſign 
you know I was engaged in, in order to beſtow a 
few lines upon this ſcribbler, who, in my eyes, !s 
a diſgrace to literature. In the firſt heat of my 
poetic fury, I formed the idea of another Dunciad, 
which I intended to call after the name of my he- 
ro, The Hilliad. The firſt book of it you will re- 


ſhall be glad to be favoured with your opinion c 
it ; 


If it conduces to your entertainment, I ſhall have 
gained my end; for though I haye received fuch 
provocation from this man, I believe I ſhall never 
carry it any further. I really find fome involunta- 
ry ſenſations of compaſſion for him; and I cannot 
help thinking, that, if he could keep within the 
bouuds of decency and good manners, he would 
be a rare inſtance of what may be done by a flv- 
ency of periods, without genius, ſenſe, or mean- 
ing. Though I am perſuaded he is quite incorti- 
gible, 1 am ſtill reluctant to publiſh that piece; or 
I would rather be commended to poſterity by the 
elegant and amiable muſes, than by the ſatiric i 
ter, politely called by an eminent author the ll: 
engaging of the nine. 725 ; 
On this account I ſhall proceed no further til 


you have favoured me with your 1 by 


which 1 will abſolutely determine myſelf. 1 198% 


ceive, among other things, by the coach; and I 
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You may ſhow it to Jack e,, and toMr, ** 


I am, with great ſincerity, 


De ar * * _ 
Your moſt obidient humble ſervant, 


London, 15th December 1752. C. SMART. 


ith convenience, and return it to me by the ſtage. 


Dax SMART, 3 
Tux peruſal of your poem has given me ſo much 
eaſure, that I cannot poſtpone thanking you for 
it, by the firlt oppertunity that has offered, I have 
read it to the- perſons you defired I ſhould; and 
they approve the deſign in the higheſt manner. 
] cannot conceive what ſhould make you heſitate a 
moment about the publication; and, to be free 
with you, you muſt not by any means ſuppreſs it. 
When I ſay this, I muſt obſerve, that I ſhould be 
glad to ſee you better employed, than in the diſ- 
ſeion of an inſet; but fince the work ſhould 
be done by ſome body, and fince you have made 
ſuch a progreſs, I muſt take the liberty to inſiſt, 
that you will not drop this undertaking. 

To ſpeak in plain terms; T look upon it to be in- 
diſpenlably incumbent on you to bring the miſcre- 
ant to poetic juſtice: it is what you owe to the 
cauſe of learning in general, to your alma mater, 
this univerſity, and, let me add, it is what you owe 
to yourſelf, The world will abſolve you from any 
imputation of ill-nature, when it is conſidered that 
the pen is drawn in defence of your own character. 
Give me leave, upon this occaſion, to quote a paſ- 
ſage from the Spectator, which I think pertinent 
to the preſent ſubject: Every honeſt man ought 
to look upon himſelf as in a natural flate of 
% war with the libeller and lampooner, and to 
% annoy them, wherever they fall in his way. This 
«js but retaliating upon them, and treating them 
ns they treat others.“ 

Thas thought the polite Mr. Addiſon, in a caſe 
where he was not immediarely concerned: and can 
you doubt what to do, when perſonally attacked ? 
As ſoon as the hiſſing of the ſnake is heard, ſome 
means ſhould be deviſed to cruſh him. The ad- 
vice of Virgil is—© Cape ſaxa manu, cape robora 
aſtor,” 

I can tell you that your friends here expect this 
of you; and we a. all unanimous in thinking, 
that a man who has the honour of belonging to 
this learned univerſity, and to whom the prize, 
for diſplaying with a maſterly hand the attributes 
o his Maker, has been adzudged for three years 
lucceſſively, ſhould wot, on any account, ſuffer 
himſelf t6 be trifled with by ſo frigid and empty a a 
writer, I would have you reflect, that you 
hunched into the world with many circumſtances, 
that raiſed a general expectation of you, and the 
early approbation of ſuch a genius as Mr. Pope, 
tor your elegant verſion of his ode, made you con- 
ſidered as one, who might hereafter make a figure 
in the literary world; and let me recommend to 
you, not to let the laurel, yet green upon your 
brow, be torn off by the profane hands of an un- 
hallowed hireling. This, I think, as is obſerved 
already, you owe to yourlelf, and to that univerſi- 
ty which has diſtinguiſhed you with honour. 


* 


therefore, you will peruſe it as ſoon as you can 


Beſides th motives of retaliation, which I have 
wged for the publication of your poem, I cannot 
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help confidering this matter in a moral light, and 
I muſt avow, that in my eyes it appears an action 
of very great merit. If to pull off the maſk from 
an impoſtor, and detect him in his native colours 
to the view of a long-deluded public, may be 
looked upon as a ſervice tomankind (as it certain» 
ly is), a better opportunity never can offer itſelf. 
In my opinion, the cauſe of literature is in im- 
minent danger of a total degeneracy, ſhould this 
writer's diurnal productions meet with further 
encouragement. Without ſtraining hard for it, 1 
can perceive a corruption of taſte diffufing itſelf 
thronghout the cities of London and Weſtminſter. 
For a clear vein of thinking, eaſy natural expreſ- 
fion, and an intelligible ſtyle, this- pretender has 
ſubſtituted britk queſtion and anſwer, pert, un- 
meaning periods, ungrammatical conſtruction, un- 
natural metaphors, with a profuſion of epithets, - 
inconſiſtent, for the moſt part, with the real or fige- 
rative meaning of his words; and, in ſhort, all the 
maſculine beauties of ſtyle, are likely to be ba- 
mſhed from among us, by the continuation of his 
papers for almoſt two years tegether. ; 
Now, Sir, I ſubmit it to you, whether this may 
not lead on to a total depravity of tenſe and taſte. 
Should the more ſober at our coffee-houſes be daz- 
zled with falſe embelliſhments? ſhould boys ad- 
mire this unnatural flouriſhing? I do not in the 
leaſt queſtion, but the riſing generation will be to- 
tally infected with this ſtrange motley ſtyle ; and 
thus antitheſis and point. will be the prevailing 
turn of tke nation. | | 
It is to prevent a contagion of this ſort, that' 
Horace took the pen in hand; for this Quintilian 


1 favoured the world with his excellent work. The 


ingenious authors of France have always attended. 
to this point. Truth, they inſiſted, is the very 
foundation of fine writing, and that no thought 
can be beautiful, which is not juſt, was their con- 
ſtant leſſen. To enforce this and preſerve a manly 
way of thinking, Boileau laſhed the ſcribblers of 
his time, and in our own country the Spectators, 
Tatlers, and Guardians have laboured for this end- 
To this we owe the Bathos, in which we find ex- 
poſed, with the moſt delicate traits of ſatire, all 
falſe figures in writing ; and finally to this we owe 
the Dunciad of Mr. Pope. 

Thele inſtances, dear Smart, are ſufficient to * 
Juſtify your proceeding, and let me tell you, that 
a cultivation of taſte is a point of more moment 
than perhaps may appear at firſt fight. In the 
courſe of my reading, I have obſerved that a cor- 
ruption in morals has always attended a decline of 
letters. Of this Mr. Pope ſeems to be ſenſible, 
and, hence we find in the concluſion of his Dun- 
ciad,.the general progrels of dullneſs over the land 
is the final coup de grace to every thing deceut, 
every thing laydable, elegant, and polite. ; 
Religion bluſhing veils her ſacred fires, 

And unawares morality expires. 

Nor public fame, nor private.dares to ſhine, 
Nor human ſpark is leit, nor glimpſe divine. 
Lo! thy dread empire, chaos! is reſtor'd, 
Light dies before thy uncreating word. Y 
Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the curtain fall, 
And univerſal darkneſs buries all. 2 


I am aware that you may anſwer to what hay 
been premiſed, that the man is not of conſequence 
| | K iii 


uy | 


52 
enough for all this, and you may obſerve to me, 
that at firſt ſetting out, I myſelf called him by the 
fizurative and typical appellation of an inſect. 

But if an inſect gets into the ſunſhire, and there 
bla zes, ſhines, and buzzes tothe annoyance of thoſe, 

Who may be batking in the beams, it is time for 
the muſes wing to bruſh the thing away. In plain 

Engliſh, the rapidity, with which this writer went 
on in his progreſs, was ſo aſtoniſhing, that I really 

looked upon him to be reſerved for the great in- 
ſtrument of dulineis in the completion of her 
work, which certainly muſt be accompliſhed, un- 
leſs a ſpeedy ſtop be put to that inundation of non- 
ſenſe and immorality with which he has over- 
whelmed the nation. 

I have mentioned immorality, nor will I retract 


the word. Has he not attacked, maliciouſly at- 4 


tacked the reputations of many gentlemen, to 
whom the world has been greatly obliged? —He 
did not brandiſh his gooſe-quill for any length of 
time, before he diſcharged a torrent of abuſe upon 
the Reverend Mr. Francis, whote -amiable cha- 
rater, and valuable tranflation of Horace, have 
endeared him buth to thoſe, who are, and thoſe 
who ale not acquainted with-lnm, Even beauty 
and innocence were no ſafeguards: againft his ca- 
lumny, and the ſoſt- eycd virgin was by him cruel- 
ly obliged to ſhed the tender tear. : 
Upon the commencement of the Covent Garden 
Journal, Mr. Fielding declared an humorous war 
againſt this writer, which was intended to be 
carried with an amicable pleaſantry, in order to 
contribute to the entertainment of the town. It 
35 recent in every bedy's memory, how the In- 
ſpector behaved mpon that occafion, Conſcious 
that there was not an atom of humour in his com- 
poſition, he had recourſe to his uſual ſhifts, and 
inſtantly diſcloſed a private converſation; by which 
he reduced himſelf to the alternative mentioned 
by Mr. Pope: © and if he lies not, muſt at leaſt 
% betray.” Throngh all Mr. Fielding's inimitable 
comic romances, we perceive no ſuch thing as 
pe: ſonal malice, no private character dragged into 
light; but every ſtroke is copied from the volume 
which nature has uafolded to him; every ſcene 
of life is by him repreſented in its natural colours, 


and every ſpecies of folly or humour is ridiculed. 


with the moſt exquiſite touches. A genius like 
this is perhaps more uſeful to mankind, than any 
claſs of writers; he ſerves to diſpel all gloom from 
our minds, to work off our ill-humours by the gay 
ſenſations excited by a well-directed pleaſantry. 
and in a vein of mirth he leads his readers into the 
knowledge of human nature ; the moſt uſeful and 
pleaſing ſcience we can apply to. And yet ſo de- 
ſerving an author has been moſt groſsiy treated 
by this wild eſſayiſt, and, not to multiply inſtances, 
has he not attempted to raiſe tumults and diviſions 
in our theatres, contrary to all decency and com- 
mon ſenſe, and contrary to the practice of all po- 
lite writers, whoſe chief aim hes ever becn to che- 
riſh harmony and good manners, and to diffuſe 
through all ranks of people a juſt refinement of 
taſte in all cur public entertainments ? 
Theſe conſiderations, dear Sir, prompt you to 
the blow, and will juitify it when given. I believe, 
I may venture to add, never had poet fo inviting 
a ſubject for ſatire; Pope himſelf had not ſo good 
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an hero for his Dunciad.. The firſt worthy wh 
ſat in that throne, viz. Lewis Theobald of ul 


| memory, employed himſelf in matters of fo 


utility, and, upon being dethroned, the yperſy 
who ſucceeded, was one, who formerly had ſans 
ſcattered rays of light; and in moſt of his comedie: 
though whimſical and extravagant, there are m 
ſtrokes of drollery; not to mention that the Car. 
leſs Huſband is a finiſhed piece. 

But in the hero of the Hilliad all the requifty 
ſeem to be united, without one ſingle exception 
You remember, no doubt, that in the differtatia 


prefixed to the Dunciad the efficient qualities ae 


hero for the little epic are mentioned to be yanjy, 
impudence, and debauchery. Thete accomplil. 
ments, I apprehend, are glaring in the peiſ 
you have fixed upon. As a ſingle and notable in. 
{tance of the two firſt, has he not upon all ocea. 
lions joined himſelf to ſome celebrated name, ſuch 
as the Right Honourable the Earl of Orrery, u 
ſome other ſuch exalted character? I have fs 
quently diverted myſelf by comparing this pn. 
ceeding to the cruelty of a tyrant, who uſed tot 
a living perſon to a dead carcaſe; and as to cu 
hero's debauchery, there are, I am told, many ple, 
ſant inſtances of it. 

Add to thele ſeveral ſubordinate qualifications; 
ſuch as foppery, a ſurpriſing alacrity to get into 
ſcrapes, with a notable facility of EXticating hin. 
ſelf, an amazing turn for politics, a wonderfi 
knowledge of herbs, minerals, and plants, and u 
crown all, a comfortable ſhare of gentle dulinek, 
This gentle dullneſs is not that impenetrable ſtujj 
dity, which is remarkable in ſome men, but iti 
known by that countenance, which Dr. Gut 
calls © demurely meek, inſipidly ſerene,” [tj 
known hy a briſk volubility of ſpeech, a lively 
manner of ſaying nothing through an entire paper, 
and upon ail occaſions by a conſcious ſimper, ſhot 
inſertions of witty remarks, the frequent exclam 
tion of wonder, the ſelf-applauding chit-chat, ul 
the pleaſant repartee. 

Upon the whole, dear Smart; I cannot conceire 
what doubt can remain in your mind about the 
publication; it is conferring on him that ridicule 
which his life, character, and actions deſerve. | 
ſhall be in town in leſs than a fortnight, when! 
ſtall bring your poem with ae, and if you vil 
give me leave, TI will help you to. ſome notes 
which I think will illuſtrate many paſſages. 

* Satyrarum ego (ni pudet 111as), 

Adjutor,” &c. Juv. 

I am, dear Smart, a 
Yours very fincerely, _ 
Cambridge, Dec. 21. 1752. wah 
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BOOK I. 


Tnov god of jeſt, who o'er th' ambroſial bowl, 
Giv'ſt joy to Jove, while laughter ſhakes the polt; 
And thou, fair juſtice, of immortal line, 

Hear, and aſſiſt the pcet's grand deſign, 

Who aims at triumph by no common ways, 
But on the {tem of dullneſs grafts the bays. 

O thou whatever name delight thine ear, 
Pimp? poet! pufter ! *pothecary ! player: 
Whoſe baſeleſs fame by vanity is buoy'd, 
Like the huge earth, ſelf-center'd in the void, 1 
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| t one pattner thy own worth t explore, - 
= thy praiſe be ſingular no more. 

Say, muſe, what demon, foe to caſc and truth, 
Firſt from the mortar dragg'd th' advent'rons 


Change peace for war, the peſtle for the pen ? 
"Twas on a day (O may that day appear 

No more, but loſe its ſtation 1n the year, 

In the new ſtyle be not its name enroll'd, 

But ſhare annihilation in the old; ! 

A tawny Sybil, whoſe alluring ſong 

Decoy'd the prentices and maiden throng, 
Firſt from the counter young Hillario charm'd, 
And firſt his unambitious ſoul alarm'd--- 

An old ſtrip'd curtain croſs her arms was flung, 
And tatter d tap'ſtry o'er her ſhoulders hung; 

Her loins with patch- work cincture were begirt, 
That more than ſpoke diverſity of dirt; | 
With age her back was double and awry, 

Twain were her teeth, and ſingle was her eye, 30 
Cold palſy ſhook her head---ſhe ſeem'd at moſt 
Aliving corpſe, or an untimely ghoſt, 


20 


With voice far-fetch'd from hollow throat pro- 


found, 
And more than mortal was th' infernal ſound. 

Sweet boy, who ſeem'ſt for glorious deeds 

“ deſign'd, 
O come and leave that clyſter pipe behind; 
« Croſs this prophetic hand with filver coin, 
« And all the wealth and fame I have is thine---"" 
She ſaid---he (for what ſtripling could with- 
ſtand;? . 
Straight with his only ſixpence grac'd her hand. 
And now the precious fury all her breaſt AL 
At once invaded, and at once poſſels'd ; 
Her eye was fix'd in an ecſtatic ſtare, 
And on her head uproſe th' aſtoniſh'd hair: 
No more her colour or her looks the ſame, 
But moonſtiine madneſs quite convuls'd her frame, 
While, big with fate, again ſhe filence broke, 
And in few words voluminouſly fpoke. 

In theſe three lines athwart thy palm 1 ſec, 
Either a tripod, or a triple-tree, 50 
„For, Oh! I ken by myfteries profound, 

« Too light to fink, thou never canſt be drown' d- 

« Whate'er thy end, the fates are now at ſtrife, 

« Yet ſtrange variety ſhall check thy liſe 

« Thou grand dictater of each public ſhow, 

Wit, moraliſt, quack, harlequin, and beau, 

survey man's vice; ſelf-prais'd, and ſelf-pre- 
« ferr'd, 

And be th' inſpector of th' infected herd; 

By any means aſpire at any e 

gRaſeneſs exalts, and cowardice defends, 60 

* The chequer d world's before thee---go---fare- 
« well, - 

* Beware of Iriſnmen— and learn to ſpell.” 

Here from her breaſt th' inſpiring fury flew : 

She ceas'd-=-and inſtant from his fight withdrew. 

Fir'd with his fate, and conſcious of his worth, 

The beardleſs wight prepar'd to ſally forth. 

But firſt ( twas juſt, twas natural to grieve) 

He ſigh'd, and took a ſoft pathetic leave. 

* Farewell, a long farewell to all my drugs, 

My label d vials, and my lettcr'd jugs; 

* And you, ye bearers of no trivial charge, 


Where all my Latin ſtands inſcrib'd at large; 


70 
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131 
« Ye jars, ye gallipots, and draw'rs adieu, 
« Bc to my memory loſt, as loſt to view, _— 
« And ye, whom 1 ſo oft have joy'd to wipe, 

„ Ih' ear-ſifting ſyringe, and back · piercing pipes 


youth, © + | © Farewcl--my day of glory's on the dawn, 
And made him, mongſt the ſcribbling ſons of men, 


« And now---Hillario's occupation's gone. 
Quick with the word his way the hero — 


| Conducted by a glorious cavalcade z 


Pert petulance the ſirſt attracts his eye, 
And drowly dullneſs lowly ſaunters by, 
With malice old, and ſcandal ever knew, 
And neutral nonſenſe, neither falſe nor true. 
Infernal falſehood next approach'd the band, - 
With , and the Koran in her hand. 
Her motley veſture with the leopard vies, 
Stain'd with a foul variety of lies. 
Next ſpiteſul enmity, gangren'd at heart, 
Preſents a dagger, and conceals a dart. 90 
On th' earth crawls flattery, with her boſom bare, 
And vanity ſails over him in air. 
Such was the group---they bow'd, and they 
ador'd, 
And hail'd Hillario for their ſovereign lord. 
Fluſh'd with ſucceſs, and proud of his allies, 
Th' exulting hero thus triumphant cries: 
„ Friends, brethren, ever preſent, ever dear, 
« Home to my heart, nor quit your title there, 
«© While you approve, aſſiſt, inſtruct, inſpire, 
& Heat my young blood, and ſet my ſoul on fire; 
No foreign aid my daring pen ſhalt chooſe, 10 
«* But boldly verſify without a muſe. 
I'll teach Minerva, I'll infpire the nine, 
Great Phoebus ſhall in conſultation join, 
© And round my nobler brow his forfeit laurel 
« twine.“ | | 
He ſaid---and clamour, of commotion born, 
Rear'd to the ſkies her ear-afflicting horn, 
While jargon grav'd her titles on a block, 
And ſtyl'd him M. D. Acad. Budig. Soc. 
But now the harbingers of fate and fame, 110 
Signs, omens, prodigies, and portents came. 
Lo! (through mid-day) the grave Athenian fowl 
Ey'd the bright ſun, and hail'd him with a howl; 
Moths, mites, and maggots, fleas (a numerous 
crew)! 
And gnats and grubworms crowded on his view, 
Inſects! without the microſcopic aid, 
Gigantic by the eye of dullneſs made 
And ſtranger ſtill and never heard before! 
A wooden lion roar'd, or ſeem'd to roar. 119 
But (what the moſt his youthſul boſom warm'd, 
Heighten'd each hope, and every fear diſarm'd}, 
On a high dome a damſel took her ſtand, 
With a well-ſreighted jordan in her hand, 
Where curious mixtures ſtrove on every ſide, 
And ſolids ſound with laxer fluids vied 
Lo! on his crown the lotion choice and large 
She ſouſed---and gave at once a full diſcharge. 
Not Archimedes, when, with conſcious pride, 
I've found it out! I've found it out! he cried; 
Not coſtive bardlings, when a rhyme comes pat; 
Not grave grimalkin, when ſhe ſmells a rat; 1T3r 
Not the ſhrewd ſtateſman, when he ſcents a plot; 
Not coy Prudelia, when the knows what's what; 
Not our own hero, when (O matchleſs luck)! 
His keen diſcernment found another Duck ; 
With ſuch ecſtatic tranſports did abound, 


A 


Lad 


As what he ſmelt and ſaw, and felt and found, 


6 
« Ye gods, I thank ye te profuſion free, 
< Thus to adorn, and thus diſtinguiſh me; 
4 And thou, fair Cloacina, whom I ſerve 140 
* (If a deſire to pleaſe is to deſerve), | 
& To you I'll conſecrate my frture lays, 
a And _ the ſmootheſt paper print my ſoft eſ- 
„ ſays.” f 
No more he poke, but flightly ſlid along, 
| Eſcorted by the miſcellaneous throng. 
And now, thou goddeſs, whoſe fire-darting eyes 
Defy all diſtance, and tranſpierce the ſkies, 
To men the councils of the gods relate, 
And faichfully deſcribe the grand debate. 
The cloud-compelling thund'rer, at whoſe call 
The gods aſſembled in th' ethereal hall, 151 
From his bright throne the deities addreſt: 
« What impious noiſe diſturbs our awful reſt, 
* With din profane aſſaults immortal ears, 
And jars harſh diſcord to the tuneful ſpheres? 
« Nature, my handmaid, yet without a ſtain, 
Has never once productive prov'd in vain, 
« Till now---luxuriant and regardleſs quite 
« Of her divine, eternal rule of right, 
« On mere privation ſhe's beſtow'd a frame, 
« And dignify'd a nothing with a name; 
c A wretch devoid of uſe, of ſenſe and grace, 
« 'Th' inſolvent tenant of encumber'd ſpace. - 
« Good is his cauſe, and juſt is his pretence,” 
Replies the god of theft and eloquence. 
* A hand mercurial, ready to convey, 
« Ev'n in the preſence of the gariſh day 
4 The work an Englifh claſſic late has writ, 
* And by adoption be the fire of wit--- 
« Sure to be, this is to be ſomething---ſure, 
Next to perform, tis glorious to procure. 
« Small was th' exertion of my godlike foul, 
« When privately Apollo's herd I ſtole; 
« Compar'd to him, who braves th' all-ſeeing ſun, 
And boldly bids th' aſtoniſn'd world look on.” 


160 


170 


Her approbation Venus next oppreſs'd, $7 
And on Hillario's part the throne addreſt. 
tc If there be any praiſe the nails to pare, 
«< And in ſoft ringlets wreath th' elaſtic hair, 
In talk and tea to trifle time away, 180 


« 'The mien ſo eaſy, and the dreſs fo gay 

« Can my Hillario's worth remain unknown, 

« With whom my Sylvia truſts herſelf alone? 

« With whom, ſo pure, ſo innocent his life, 

*The jealous huſband leaves his buxom wife. 

„ What though he ne'er aſſume the poſt of Mars, 

« By me diſbanded from all amorous wars; 

« His fancy (if not perſon) he employs, 

« And oft ideal counteſſes enjoys; 

« Though hard his heart, yet beauty ſhall controul, 

« And ſweeten all the rancour of his ſoul; 191 

« While his black ſelf, ! lorinda ever near, 

& Shows like a diamond in an Ethiop's car.” 
When Fallas, thus: Ceaſe, ye immortals, 

« ceaſe, 

« Nor rob ſerene ſtupidity of peace: 

« Should Jove himſelf, in calculation mad, 

« Still negatives to blank negations add, 

« How could the barren cyphers ever breed ? 


- ® But nothing ſtill from nothing would proceed; 
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ce Raiſe, mouns, or 
« Inanity will ever be 
Not ſo (ſays Phœbus) my celeſtial friend, 
« Ev'n blank privation has its uſe and end; 
« How ſweetly ſhadows recommend the light, 


« And darkneſs renders my own beams mon 


< bright! 
« How riſe from filth the violet and roſe ! 
« From emptineſs how ſofteſt muſic flows! 
« How abſence to poſſeſſion adds a grace, 
And modeſt vacancy to all gives place! 
Contraſted when fair nature's works we ſpy, 


« charm the eye. 
So from Hillario ſome effe& may ſpring, 
Ev'n him, that flight penumbra of a thing,” 


211 


Morpheus at length in the debate awoke, 


And drowſily a few dull words he ſpoke 

Declar'd Hillario was the friend of eaſe, 

And had a ſoporific pow'r to pleaſe; 

Once more Hillario he pronounc'd with pain, 

But at the very found was lull'&to fleep again, 
Momus, the laſt of all, in merry — 1 20 


As moderator in th' aſſembly ſtood, 


&« Ye laughter-loving pow'rs, ye gods of mirth, 
& What! not regard my deputy on earth? 

* Whoſe chemic {kill turns braſs to gold with eaſe, 
« And out of Cibber forges Socrates; 

« Whoſe genius makes conſiſtencies to fight, 

« And forms an union betwixt wrong and right; 
« Who (five whole days in ſenſeleſs malice paſt) 
« Repents, and is religious at the laſt ; 

« A paltry pray'r, that in no parts ſucceeds, 23 
cc ackney writer, whom no mortal reads. 

« The trumpet of a baſe deſerted cauſe, 

« Damn'd to the ſcandal of his own applauſe, 

« While thus he ſtands“a general wit confeſt, 

« With all theſe titles, all theſe talents bleſt, 

« Be he by Jove's authority aflign'd 

« The univerſal butt of all mankind.” _ 

So ſpake, and ceas'd the joy-exciting god, 
And Jove immediate gave th' aſſenting nod, 
When fame her adamantine trump uprear'd, 24 
And thus th' irrevocable doom declar d, 

« While in the vale perennial fountains flow, 
And fragrant zephyrs muſically blow ; 
While the majeſlic ſea, from pole to pole, 

In horrible magnificence ſhall roll; 

While yonder glorious canopy on high 
Shall overhang the curtains of the ſky; 

« While the gay ſeaſons their due courſe ſhall run, 
Rul'd by the brilliant ſtars and golden ſun; 
While wit and fool antagoniſts ſhall be, 19 

ſenſe, and taſte, and nature, ſhall agree; 

White love ſhall live, and rapture ſhall rejoice, 

Fed by the notes of Handel, Arne, and Boyce; 

While with joint force o'er humour's droll do 
« main, | 

Cervantes, Fielding, Lucian, Swift, ſhall reign; 

While thinking figures from the canvals ſtatt, 

« And Hogarth 1s the Garrick of his art; 

« So long in groſs ſtupidity's extreme 


e Shall Hl, th' arch-dunce, remain o'er c. 


& ry dunce ſupreme,” 


ro =o. 
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Ver. 1. As the deſign of heroic poetry is to ce- 
rate the virtues and noble atchievements of 
ruly great perſonages, and conduct them through 
ſeries of hardſhips to the completion of their 
vines, ſo the little epic delights in repreſenting, 


hoſe, who, for the benefit of the laughing part of 
ankind, are pleaſed to become egregiouſly ri- 
iculous, in an affected imitation of the truly re- 
owned worthies above-mentioned. Hence our 
poet calls upon Momus, at the firſt opening of his 
dem, to convert his hero into a jeſt. So that in 
he preſent caſe, it cannot be ſaid, facit indignatio 
ſim, but, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
ri titillotio verſum ; which may ſerve to ſhow our 
author's temper of mind is free from rancour, or 
nature. Notwithſtanding the great incentives 
bc has had to prompt him to this undertaking, he 
5; not actuated by the ſpirit of revenge; and to 
heck the ſallies of fancy and humurous invention, 
he further invokes the goddeſs Themis, to admi- 
niſter ſtrict poetic juſtice. 

Ver. 2. Several cavils have been raiſed againſt 
his paſſage. Quinbus Fleſtrin, the unborn poet, 
5; of opinion that it is brought in merely to eke out 
verſe; but though in many points I am inc lined 
o look upon this critic as irrefragable, I muſt beg 
lezve at preſent to appeal from his verdict : and, 
hough Horace lays it down as a rule not to ad- 


an operation of the mind upon this occaſion. We 
are here preſented with a grand idea, no leſs than 
Jupiter ſhaking his ſides and the heavens at the 
fame time. Ihe Pagan thunderer has often been 
Jad to agitate the pole with a nod, which in my 
mind gives too awful an image, whereas the 
ne in queſtion conveys an idea of him in good 
humour, and confirms what Mr. Orator Henley 
Hays in his excellent tracts, that © the deity is a 
joyous being.“ 


OW, 


Martinus Macularius, 

M. D. Reg. Soc. Bur. Cc. Soc. 

Ver, 6. Much puzzle hath been occaſioned 
pmong the naturaliſts concerning the engraftment 
here mentioned. Hill's Natural Hiſtory of Trees 
ard Plants, vol. 52. page 336. faith it has been 
Irequently attempted, Lat that the tree of dullneſs 
vill not admit any ſuch inoculation. He adds in 
ge 339, that he himſelf tried the experiment for 
vo years ſucceſſively, but that the twig of laurel, 
like a feather in the ſtate of electricity, drooped 
and died the moment he touched it. Notwith- 
ſanding this authority, it is well known that this 
yeration has been performed by ſome choice ſpi- 
Ms, Eraſmus, in his encomium on folly, ſhows 
bow it may be accompliſhed ; in our own times 
Pope and Garth found means to do the ſame : and 


uche ſequel of this work, we make no doubt but 


with an ironical drollery, the mock qualities of 


mire any thing, I cannot help enjoying ſo pleaſing | 
i 


| 
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the ſtem here mentioned will bear ſome luxuriane 
branches, like the tree in Virgil, n* 

Nec longum tempus, et in 
Exiit ad Cœlum ramis felicibus arbos, 
Miraturque novas frondes et non ſua Poma, ' 


Ver. 8. Pimp. ] An old Engliſh word for a mean 
fellow. -See der and — 
Ibid. Poet. ] Quinbus Fleſtrin ſaith; with his uſual 
importance, that this is the only piece of juſtice 
done to our hero in this work. To this aſſents the 
widow. at Cuper's who it ſeems is not a little proud 
of the © words by Dr. Hill, and the mufic by 
„ Lewis Granon, Eſq.” This opinion is further 
confirmed by Major England, who admires the 
pretty turns on Kitty, and Kate, and Catharine 
and Katy, but from theſe venerable authorities, 
judicious reader, you may boldly diſſent Mo peri- 


culo. 
Mart. Mac. 
Ibid. Pier. ] Of this talent take a ſpecimen. In 
a letter to himſelf he faith ; * you have diſcovered 
„many of the beauties of the ancients; they are 
« obliged to you; we are obliged to you; were 
„they alive they would thank you; we whe 
« are alive do thank you.” His conſtant cuſtom 
of running on in this manner, occaſioned the 
following epigram, 8 
Hill puffs himſelf, forbear to chide; 
An inſect vile and mean, 
Muſt firſt, he knows, be magnify'd 
Before it can be ſeen.  _ 


Thid. * Pothecary, Play'r.] For both , 
Woodward's — * 55, 20590 
Ver. 10. 'The alluſion here ſeems to be taken 
from Ovid, who deſcribes the earth fixed in the 
air, by its own ſtupidity, or vic inertia jm 
Pendebat in aere tellus, | 
Ponderibus librata ſuis,— 


But, reader, dilate your imagination to take in the 
much greater idea our poet here preſents to you: 
conſider the immenſe inanity of ſpace, and then 
the comparative nothingneſs of the globe, and you. 
may attain an adequate conception of our hero's 
reputation, and the mighty baſis it ſtands upon 
It is worth obſerving here that our author guaſs 
aliud agens, diſplays at one touch of his pen more 
knowledge of the planetary ſyſtem, than is to be 
_ in all the vo 2 ol the mathematicians. 
is note is part Macularius, a partly 
by Mr. 8 Philomath. I 
Ver. 13. Obſerve, gentle reader, how tenderl 
our author treats his hero throughout his whole 
poem; he does not here impute his ridiculous con- 
duct, and all that train of errors which have at- 
tended his conſummate vanity, to his own perverſe 
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inclination; but with greater candour inſinuates 
that ſome demon, foe to Hillario's repoſe, firſt 
miſled his youthful imagination; which is a kind 
of apology for his life and character. He is not the 
only ove who has heen ſeduced to his ruin in this 
manner. We read it in Pope: 

Some demon whiſperꝰdViſto have a taſte. 
Hence, then, ariſe our bero's misfortunes; and 
that the demon above mentioned was a foe to 
truth, will appear from Hillario's notable talent 
at miſrepreſenting circumſtances, for which vide 
all the Infgectors. 

Ver x7. This ſeems to be wrote with an eye to 
a beautiful paſſage in a very elegant poem: 

Ye gods annihilate both ſpace and time, 
And make two lovers happy. 


The requeſt is extremely modeſt, and I really won- 
der it was never complicd with; but it muſt be 
faid, in favour of Mr. Smart, that he is ſtill more 
reaſonable in his demand; and it appears by the 
zlteration in the ſtyle, that his ſcheme may be re- 
duced to practice, thongh the other is mighty fine 
in theory. The Inſpector is of this opinion, and 
fo is Monficur de Scaizau. 

Ver. 26. Our author has been extremely negli- 
gent upon this occaſion, and has indolently omit- 
ted an opportunity of diſplaying his talent for po- 
etic imagery. Homer has deſcribed the ſhield of 
Achilles with all the art of his imagination ; Virgil 
Has followed him in this point; and, indecd, both 
he and Ovid, ſeem to be delighted when they have 
either a picture to deſcribe, or fome repreſentation 
in the labours of the loom. Hence ariſes a double 
delight; we admire the work of the artificer, and 
the poet's account of it; and this pleaſure Mr. 
Smart might have impreſſed upon his readers in 
this paſſage, as many things were wrought into 
the tapeſtry here mentioned. In one part, our 
hero was adminiſtering to a patient, and the 
cc freſh vomit runs for ever green.“ The theatre at 
May-fair, made a conſpicuous figure in the piece; 
the pit ſeemed to riſe in an uproar; the gallery 
opened its rude throats; and apples, oranges, and 
halfpence, flew about our hero's ears, The Mall 
in St. James's Park was diſplayed in a beautiful 
viſta; and you might perceive Hillario, with his 
Janty air, waddling along in Mary-le-Bone Ficlds, 

was dancing round a glow- worm; and, finally, 
the Rotunda at Ranclagh filicd the eye with its 
magnificence; and, in a corner of it ftood a hand- 
ſome young fellow, holding a perfonage, drefled 
in blue filk, by the car; „the very worſted ſtill 
& looked black and blue.“ There were many other 
curious figures; but out of a ſhameful lazineſs has 
our poet omitted them. Pay metus Cantabrigienſic. 

Ver. 44. This paſſage ſcems to be an imitation 
of the Sibyl, in the ſixth book of Virgil. 


Subito non vultus, non color unus 
Nec comtœ manſere comæ— 


and is admirably expreſſi ve of the witch's prophetic 
fury, and uſhers in the prediction of Hillario's 
fortune with proper ſolemnity. 

This note is by one of the ZEoliſts, mentioned 
with honour in the tale of a tub. 


Ver. 58. When the diſtemper firſt raged among 
the horned cattle, the king and council ordered a | 
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certain officer to ſuperintend the beaſts, and ti 8 


rect that iuch as were found to be infected ſhoul Th 
be knocked in the head. This officer wa calle inſert 
the Inſpector ; and from thence I would venture, WF What 
lay a wager, our hero derived his title. And e 
. Bentley, juni 

Ver. 62. It is extremely probable, that od S 

is intimately acquainted with the claſlics ; he freq 
frequently to have them in his eye; and ſuch « ws 
air of enthuſiaſm runs through his whole ſpe comin 
that the learned reader may eaſily perceive he huber bus 
taken fire at ſome of the prophecies in Homer au i, 
Virgil. The whole is delivered in breaks ay iN **) b 
unconnected tranſitions, which denote, vehemen An aut 
emotions in the mind; and the hint here concen, Where 
ing the Iriſh, is perfectly in the manner of allen Invite 
epic pocts, who generally give the reader hm He'll f 


idea of what is to enſue, without untolding the Have! 


whole, Thus we find in Virgil: He giv 
Bella, horrida hella, Swears 
Et Tybrim multo ſpumantem ſanguine cerng, What | 
And again, Ver. 
Alius Latio jam partus Achilles. ou 
. teen, 
And in the ſequel of this work, I believe it vil 3 
be found, that as Aneas had another Achilles; ö ſos q 
our hero has had as formidable an ad verſary. tellectu 
Ver. 69. The ingenious Mr. IJ. — der fx rer be 
that the following paſſage is taken from a wok, WM our foe: 
which he intends ſhortly to publiſh by dubſcrip that wi 


tion; and he has now in the preis a pamyhle, 
called, Mr. $mart's Uſe and Abuſe of the My 
„ derns,” But, with his leave, this pailage is pus 
ly imitated from Cardinal Wolcy's ſpeech, aj 


num vit 
ſtrcke fi 
dle-dee. 


from Othello. Or * 
Ver. $4. The train here deſcribed is woithyd "WP, 
Hillario; pertneſs, dullneſs, ſcanda}, malice, k. * 
being the very conſtituents of an hero for the nun 
heroic: and it is not without propriety, that ui bwugbt 
ſenſe is introduced with the epithet neutral; te Galt 
ſenſe being like a Dutchman, not only in an . ©"98* at 
meaning ftupidity, but in the art of preſerviy lowing e 
a ſtrict neutrality. "This neutrality may be i ore 
explained by the ſollowing epigram . 3 
] | 
Word-valiant wight, thou great he-{hrew, N 
That wrangles to no end; e 
Since nonſenſe is nor falſe nor true, the only 
Thou'rt no man's foe or friend. e 
Ver. 85. This lady is deſcribed with two boch Patien 
in her hand; but our author chooſing to preſen i ſure to a 
a neutrality, though not a nonſenfical one, upa that Jars 
this occaſion, the Tories are at liberty to fill upti did the 
blank with Rapin, Burnet, or any names that viii the follox 
fit the niches; and the Whigs may, if they plea Maculari 
inſert Echard, Higgons, &c. But why, exclar Pai bi 
eth a certain critic, ſhould falſehood be given 8 Phonneu; 
Hillario ? Becauſe, replieth Macularius, he eur Hill 
given many ſpecimens of his talents that way. O ws, je 
hero took it into his head fome time ſince to ti feciets, e 
the world that he caned a gentleman, whom 1 T:ttends 
called by the name of Mario: what degree 0 Ver. 1 
faith the town gave him upon that occaſion, ml The impg 
be collected from the two following lines, by O would 
certain wag, who ſhall be name leſs. And reaſ. 
To beat one man great Hill was fated; 
What man? a man that he created. Ver. 1! 
trated by 


Lay on ( 
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d to q The ſollowing epigram may be alſo properly 


5 Thou inſerted here: 

$ calle WW : 

nture u What H—1! one day ſays, he the next does deny, 
And candidly tells us—'tis all a damn'd lie: ſed; 

Ini Dear Doctor this candour from you is not want- 

ur poet For why ſhould you own it? 'tis taken for granted. 


deln, ver. 91. Our hero is as remarkable for his en- 
luck comiums, where it is his intereft to commend, as 
pee for his abuſe, where he has taken a diſlike; but 
© he by from the latter he is eaſily to he bought off, as 
ry may be ſeen in the following excelle''t epigram ; 


iks e 

— An author's writings oft reveal, 

once, Where now and then he takes a meal. 
all gen Jnvite him once a week to dinner, 

er ine He'll ſaint you though the vileſt ſinner, 


lng the Have you a ſmiling, vacant face, 

He gives you ſoul, expreſſion, grace. 
Swears what you will, unſwears it too ; 
What will not beef and pudding do ? 

Ver. 152. No, the devil a bit! I am the only 
perſon that can do that: My poems, written at 
fifteen, were done without the aſliftance of any 
it mil muſe; and, better than all Smart's poetry. The 
Iles; males are ſtrumpets; they frequently give an in- 
* tellectual gonorrhœa; court debt not paid; I'll ne- 
er er be poet laureat; coup de grace unanſwerable; 
nah oor foes ſhall knuckle; five pounds to any biſhop 
bey that will equal this; Cum guiacum for Latin lig- 
np, num vite; Adam the firſt Dutchman; victorious 
he M cke for Old England; tweedle-dum and twee- 
> 1B dle-dec. 
cb, a Oratory-Right-Reaſon-Chapel, Saturday I 3th 

January, and old ſtyle for ever. 

Ver. 168. Jargon is here properly introduced 
eraving our hero's titles, which are admirably 
brought into verſe ; but the gentleman who wrote 
the laſt note, Mr. Orator H ley, takes um- 
brage at this paſſage, and exclaimeth to the fol- 
low ing eſſect: & Jargon is meant for me.“ There 
is more muſic in a peal of marrow bones and 
cleavers, than in theſe verſes.—I am a logician 
upon fundamentals, a rationaliſt lover of man- 
kande, Glaſtonberry thorn---huzza, boys !--- Wit a 
vivacious command of all objects and ideas. I am 
the only wit in Great Britain. See Oratory Tracts, 
Kc. 10,036. \ 

Patience, good Mr. Orator ! We are not at lei- 


"thy of 
ce, Ke, 
le mock 
lat na- 
I; non 
an m. 
ſerving 
e apt 


» hooks 


As things ſeem large which we through miſts de- 
Dullneſs is very apt to magnify. {ſery,. 

Ver. 119. Nat the black lion in Salifbury-coutt, 
Fleet-ſtreet, where the New Craftſman is publiſh. 
ed, nor yet the red lion at Brentford, but the 
beaſt of the Bedford, who may truly be ſaid to 
have been alive, when animated by Addiſon and 
Steele, though now reduced to the ſtate of block. 
headifm, which is fo conſpicuous in his maſter. 
Feculnus, inutile lignum. Bentley. junior. 

Ver. 127. Reader, do not turn up your noſe at 
this paſſage. It is much more decent than Pope's. 
Recollect what Swift ſays, that a nice man has 
filthy ideas; and let it be confidered, this diſcharge 
may have the ſame effect upon our hero, as a ſimi- 
lar accident had upon a perſon of equal parts and 
genius. | © CL ANG 
| Renew'd by ordure's ſympathetic force, 

As oil'd by magic juices for the courſe, 
Vig'rous he riſes from th* effluvia ſtrong, 
Imbibes new life, and ſcours and ſtinks along. 

Pope's Dunciad. 

Ver. 128. As foon as the philofopher, here men- 
tioned, diſcovered the modern ſave-all,and the new 
invented patent blackball, he threw down his pipe, 
and ran all along Piccadilly, with his ſhirt out of 
his breeches, crying out like a madman, ivenxe ! 
£venzs ! which, in modern Engliſh, is, the job is 
done! the job is done! Vetus Scbol. 

Ver. 135. Hillario, having a mind to celebrate 
and recommend a genius to the world, compares 
him to Stephen Duck; and, at the clofe of a late 
Inſpector, cries out, I have found another Duck, 
but who ſhall find a Caroline?“ 

Ver. 145. Our hero, for once, has ſpoke truth 
of himſelf, for which we could produce the teſti- 
monies of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction. Bath and 
Tunbridge-wells have, upon many occaſions, tef- 
tified their gratitude to him on this head, as his 
works have been always found of fingular uſe 
with the waters of thoſe places. To this effect alſo, 
ſpeaketh that excellent comedian, Mr. Henry 
Woodward, in an ingenious parody---o0n buſy, eu- 
rious, thirity fly, &c. * 
Buſy, curious, hungry Hill, 
Write of me, and write your fill. 
Freely welcome to abuſe, 


* 


ſure to anſwer thee at preſent, but mult obſerve, 
that Jargon has done more for our hero, than ever 
did the ſociety at Bordeaux, as will appear from 
the following extract of a letter ſent to Martinus 
Macularius, by a fellow of that ſociety : 

Pai bien regu la lettre, dont vous m'avez fait 
Phonneur le 12me pafle. A Fegarde de ce Mon- 
fieur Hillario, qui ſe vante fi prodigieuſement chez" 
vous, je ne trouve pas qu'il eſt enrolls dans notre 
ſociets, et ſou nom eſt parfaitment inconnu ici. 
Vattends de vous nouvelles, &c. ; 

er, 114. : 
The important objects of his future ſpeculations ! 
O would the ſons of men once think their eyes 
And reaſon given 'em but to ſtudy flies: 
: M. Macularius. 


Ver. 117. This paſſage may be properly illuſ- 


rejerit 


Couldſt thou tire thy railing muſe. 
Make the moſt of this you can; 
Strife is ſhort, and life's a ſpan. 


Both alike your works and pay, 

Haſten quick to their decay ; 

This a trifle, thoſe no more, 

Though repeated to threeſcore. 
Threeſcore volumes, when they're writ, 
Will appear at laſt b—t. 

Ver. 146. This invocation is perfectly in the 
ſpirit of ancient poetry. If I may uſe Milton's 
words, our author here preſumes into the heavens 
an earthly gueſt, and draws empyreal air. Hence 
he calls upon the goddeſs to aſſiſt his ſtrain, while 
he relates the councils of the gods. Virgil, when 
the plot thickens upon his hands, as Mr. Byes has 
it, has offered up his prayers a ſecond time to the 
muſe ; and he ſeems to labour under the weight 


trated by a recollection of two lines in Mr, Pope's 
Lay on Criticiſm, | 


of his ſubject, when he cries out: 


i THE WORKS OF SMART. 


Ma jus opus moveo, major rerum mihi naſciturordo. 
This is the caſe at preſent with the writer of the 

. Hilliad ; and this peace of machinery will evince 
the abſurdity of that Lucretian doctrine, which 
aſſerts, that the gods are wrapped up in a lazy in- 
golence, and do not trouble themſelves about hu- 
man affairs, The words of Lucretius are: 


Omnis enim per ſe diviim natura neceſſe eſt 
Immortali vo ſumma cum pace fruatur, 
Senota a rebus noſtris, dis junctaque longe. 
It is now recommended to the editors of the Anti- 
Lucretius, to make uſe of this inſtance to the con- 
trary, in the next publication of this work. 
: NM. Macularius. 
Ver. 163. Jupiter's ſpeech is full of pomp and 
ſolemnity, and is finely cloſed by a deſcription of 
our hero, who is here ſaid to take up a place in 
the creation to no purpoſe. What a different no- 
tion of the end of his exiſtence has Hillario, from 
what we find delivered by the excellent Longinus, 
in his Treatiſe on the Sublime. The paſſage is ad- 
mirable, tranſlated by the author of Ihe Plea- 
fures of Imagination. The godlike geniuſes of 
„ Greece were well aſſured that nature had not 
* intended man for a low ſpirited or ignoble be- 
« ing; but bringing us into life, and the midſt of 
« this wide univerſe, as before a multitude aſſem- 
4 bled at ſome heroic ſolemnity, that we might 
& be ſpectators of all her maguificence, and can- 
« didates high in emulation for the prize of glory; 
« ſhe has therefore implanted in our ſouls an in- 
« extinguiſhable love of every thing great and ex- 
& alted, of every thing which appears divine be- 
« yond our comprehenſion. Hence, by the very 
© propenſity of nature, we are led to admire, not 
* File ſprings or ſhalluw rivulets, however clear 
« ang delicious, but the Nile, the Rhine, the Da- 
* nube, and much more than all the ocean.” In- 
ſtead of acting upon this plan, Hillario is employ- 
ed in purſuit of inſects in Kenſington gardens; and 
as this is all the gratitude he pays for the being 
conferred upon him, he is finely termed an inſol- 
vent tenant, 

Ver. 169. Our hero has taken an entire letter 
from Sir Thomas Fitz. Oſborne, and, with inimi- 
table effrontery, publiſhed it in his Inſpector, No. 
239, as a production of his own. We are inform- 
ed that, having been taxed with this affair, he de- 
clares, with a great deal of art, that it was given 
him by another perſon, to which all we have to 
ſay is, that the receiver is as bad as the thief. 

: M. Macularinus. 

Ver. 1771. If our author could be thought ca- 
pable of punning, I ſhould imagine that the word 
procure, in this place, is made uſe of in prese 
rence to an appellation given to our hero in the 
commencement of this poem, v. a pimp; but the 
reader will pleaſe torecollect, that the term pimp is 
not in that paſſage uſed in its modern acceptation. 

Ver. 172. Not ſo faſt, good poet, cries out in 
this place M. Macularius. We do not find that 
Hillario, upon any occaſion whatever, has been 
charged with ſtealing Apollo's quiver; and certain 
it is, that thoſe arrows, which he has ſhot at all 


| 


Mercury it is recorded by Horace, that he 
did deceive the god of wit in this manner: 


Te bovis olim niſi reddidifſes 
Per dolum amotas, puerum minaci 
Voce dum terret viduus pharetra. Kiſit Apo. 


Ver. 176. Venus riſes in this aſſembly quite ix 
the manner attributed to her in the ancient po. 
ets; thus we ſee in Virgil, that ſhe is all mildne; 
and, at every word, breathes ambroſia: : 


At non Venus aurea contra, 
Pauca refert. 
She is to ſpeak upon this occaſion, as well air 
the caſe produced from the Æneid, in favour of ; 
much loved ſon; though, indeed, we cannot (iy 
that ſhe has been quite fo kind to Hillario, as for. 
merly ſhe was to Aneas, it being evident that 
ſhe has not beſtowed upon him that luſtre of youth. 
ful bloom, and that liquid radiance of the eye, 
which the is {aid to have given the pious Trojan; 


teal 


Lumenque jucentæ 
Purpureum, et lætos oculis afflavit honores. 


On the contrary, Venus here talks of his black 
ſelf; which makes it ſuſpected, that ſhe recon. 
ciled herſelf to this hue, out of a compliment to 
Vulcan, of whom ſhe has frequent favours to ſol. 
cit : and, perhaps, it may appear hereafter, that 
ſhe procured a ſword for our hero from the celeſli. 
al blackſmith's forge. One thing is not a little 
ſurpriſing, that, while Venus ſpeaks on the ſide 
of Hillario, ſhe ſhould omit the real utility be has 
been of to the cauſe of love, by his experience a 
an apothecary; of which he himſelf has told us, 
ſeveral have profited ; and it ſhould be remember. 
ed at the ſame time, that he actually has employ: 
ed his perſon in the ſervice of Venus, and has now 
an oftspring of the amorous congreſs, It is, more- 
over, notorious, that having, in his elegant lan- 
guage, taſted of the cool ſtregm, he was ready to 
plunge in again; and therefore publicly ſet him- 
ſelf up for a wife, and thus became a fortune-huns 
ter with his pen; and if he has failed in his de- 
fign, it is becauſe the ladies do not approve the 
new ſcheme of propagation, without the know- 
ledge of a man, which Hillario pretended to es- 
plain ſo handſomely in the Lucina fine concubity, 
But the truth is, he never wrote a ſyllable of this 
book, though he tranſcribed part of it, and ſhow- 
ed it to a bookſeller, in order to procure a higher 
price for his productions. Quinbus Flefrin. 
Ver. 193. There is neither morality, nor inte- 
grity, nor unity, nor univerſality in this poem. 
The author of it is Smart. I hope to ſee a Smat- 
tead publiſhed; I had my pocket picked the 
other day, as I was going through Paul's Church- 
yard, and I firmly believe it was this little au- 
thor, as the man who can pun, will alſo pick 3 
pocket. Fohn Dennis, junior. 
Ver. 201. Our author does not here mean to 
liſt himſelf among the diſputants concerning pute 
ſpace, but the doctrine he would advance is, that 


nothing can come from nothing. In ſo unbeliev- 


ing an age as this, it is poſſible this tenet may not 
be received; but if the reader has a mind to it 


the world, never were taken from thence, But of 


it kandled at large, he may find it in Rumgus 
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its, val. xv. — — 1001. De hac re multum 


tea WY « et turpiter ucinantur ſcriptores tam exerti 
quam domeſtici. Spatium enim abſolutum et 

« relativum debent diſtingui, priuſquam diſtincta 

« effe poſſunt; neque ulla alia regula ad normam 

poli, rei metaphyſicæ quadrabit, quam triplex con- 
ite: ſideratio de ſubſtantia inanitatis, five entitate 
a 2 « nihili, quæ quidem conſideratio triplex ad unam 
The « reduci poteſt neceſſitatem; nempe idem ſpati- 
L um de quo jam ſatis dictum. eſt,” This opinion 

i; further corroborated by the tracts of the ſociety 

at Bourdeaux. * Selon la diſtinction entre les 

© choſes, qui n'ont pas de difference, il nous faut 

Han © abſolument agreer, que les idées, qui ont frapps 
ur of 2 6 P;magination, peuvent bien Etre eftacces, pour- 
ot {ay vu qu'on ne Paviſe pas d'oublier cet eſpace im- 
as for. « menſe, qui environne toute la nature, et le ſyſ- 
It that teme des Etoiles.” Among our countrymen, I 
youths do not know any body that has handled this ſub- 
e eye, ject ſo well as the accurate Mr. Fielding, in his 
r0jan; Hay upon Nothing, which the reader may find 
in the firſt volume of his Miſcellanies ; but with 

all due deference to his authority, we beg leave 

to diſent from one aſſertion in the ſaid eſſay; the 

black refidence of nothing might in his time have been 
recon. in a critic's head; and we are apt to believe that 
ent 10 there is a ſomething like nothing in moſt critics 
to (oli. heads to this day; and this falte appearance mil- 
. that kd the excellent metaphyſician juſt quoted; for 
eelefii. nothing, in its puris naturalibus, as Graveſend 
a little WY deſcribes it in his Experimental Philoſophy, does 
be fide WAY fubſiit nowhere ſo properly at preſent as in the 
be has WW jericranium of our hero. Mart. Macularius. 
nee a3 Ver. 207. Perſons of moſt genius,“ ſays the 
old us, lulpector, Friday, an- 26, Number 5357, © have, 
ber. in general, been the fondeſt of muſic. Sir Iſaac 
nploy- Newton was ,remarkable for his affection for 
35 NOW harmony; he was ſcarce ever miſled at the be- 
more: WY" ginning of any performance, but was ſeldom 
t lan- ! {een at the end of it.“ And, indeed, of this opi- 
ady to on is M. Macularius: and he further adds, that 
t him. iir Iaac was (till living, it is probable he would 


he at the beginning of the Inſpector's next ſong 


e-hun. 
at Cuper's, but that he would not be at the end 


his de- 


ve the eit, may be proved to a mathematical demon- 
know- kation, though Hillario takes ſo much pleaſure in 
to ex beating time to them himſelf, and though he ſo 
-ubity, equently exclaims—very fine! O fine! vaſtly 
of this ie. —Since the lucubration of Friday, Jan. 26. 
ſhow us been mentioned, we think proper to obſerve 
higher ee, that his InſpeRorſbip has the moſt notable 
frin. ent at a motto---Quinbus Fleſtrin ſaith, he is 
r inte atartar for that; and of this, learned reader, 
poem. e a ſpecimen along with you. How aptly, up- 
Smar- n the ſubject of muſic, does he bid his readers 
d the Nick grapes from the loaded vine! 
_ ite de plenis pendentes vitibus uvas. Ovid. 
ain ple above-mentioned Quinbus Fleſtrin peremp- 
1 iy ſays, this line has been cavilled at dy ſome 
an ir critics, becauſe © the grapes are ſour;” and, 
4 * Weed, of that way of thinking is Macularius, 
we” "y 0 hath been greatly aſtoniſhed at the taſte of 
wm lilario, in ſs frequently culling from Valerius 
* pic cus: But he is clearly of opinion, that the 
* tes from Welſtead and Dennis are ſelecked with 
güte ut judgment, and are hung out as proper ſigns 


vor Es ON THY HAD. 
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| of what entertainment is to be fufniſhed up to his 
cuſtomers, x. 
Ver. 213. Whatever mean opinion Dr. Phoz» 
bus may entertain of his terreſtrial brother, phy- 
cian and poet, on earth Hillario is talked of in a 
different manner; as will appear from the follow- 
ing parody on the lines prefixed by Mr. Dryden 
to Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 


Three wiſe great men in the ſame era born, 
Britannia's happy iſland did adorn : 
Henley in care of ſouls diſplay'd bis ſkill,, . 
Rock ſhone in phyſic, and in both John H—ll x 
The force of nature could no farther go, 
To make a third, ſhe join'd the former two. . 

. Ruinbus Fleftrin- 


Ver. 219. The hypnotic, or” ſoporiferous qua- 
lity of Hiitario's pen, is manifeſt from the fol- 
iowing aſſeveration, which was publiſhed in the 
New Craftſman, and is a letter from a tradeſman 
in the city. 
% SIR 

From a motive of gratitude, and for the ſake 
of thoſe of my fellow-creatures, who may un- 
+ happily be afflicted ! as I have been for ſome 
time paſt, 1 beg leave, through the channel of 
your paper, to communicate the diſorder I have 


„ have lately met with. I have had for many 
months ſucceſſively a ſlow nervous fever, with 
** a conſtant flutter on my ſpirits, attended with 
pertinacious watchings, twitchings of the nerves, 
and other grievous ſymptoms, which reduced 
W me to a mere ſhadow. At length, by the in- 
«© terpolitione Divine Providence, a friend who 
„had himſelf experienced it, adviſed me to have 
* recourſe to the reading of the Inſpectors. E 
* accordingly took one of them, and the effect it 
* had upon me was ſuch, that I fell into a profound 
„ ſleep, which laſted near ſix and thirty hours. 
«© By this I have attained a more compoſed habit 
of body; and I now doze away almoſt all my 
time; but, for fear of a lethargy, am ordered to 
take them in ſmaller quantities. A paragraph 
at a time now anſwers my purpoſe; and under 
Heaven I owe my ſleeping powers to the above- 
mentioned Inſpectors. -I look upon them to be 
a grand ſoporificum mirabile, very proper to be 
* had in all families. He makes great allowance 
to thoſe who. buy them to ſell again, or to ſend 
abroad to the plantations ; and the above fact 
I am ready to atteſt whenever called upon. 
Given under my hand this 4th day of January, 
„ 66 1753. 
Humphrey Roberts, weaver in Criſpin-ftreet, 
Spitatfields, oppofite the White Horſe. 


Ver. 225. Socrates was the father of the trueſſ 
philoſophy that ever appeared in the world; and 
though he has not drawn God's image, which 
was reſerved for the light of the goſpel, he has 
at leaſt given the ſhadow, which together with 
his exemplary life, induces Eraſmus to cry out, 
Sancte Socrates ora pre nobis; of Mr. Cibber we 
ſhall ſay nothing, as he has ſaid abundantly 
enough of himſelf; but to illuſtrate the poet's 


meaning in this paſſage, it may be necellary te 


laboured under, and the extraordinary cure '- 


160 | 
obſerve, that when the Britiſh worthy was indiſ- 
poſed ſome time ſince, the InſpeRor did not heſi- 
tate to prefer him to the godlike ancient philoſo- 
pher. O te, Bollane, cerebri felicem. 

5 M. Macularius. 


Ver. 226. Alluding to his egregious talent at 
diſtinctions without a difference. 

Ver. 229. On every Saturday the florid Hillario 
becomes, in Woodward's phraſe, a lay preacher; 
but his flimſey, heavy, impotent lucubrations have 
rather been of prejudice to the good old caule ; 
and we hear that there is now preparing for the 
preſs, by a very eminent divine, adefence of Chriſ- 
tianity, againſt the miſrepreſentations of a certain 
officious writer; and for the preſent we think 
proper to apply an epigram, occaſioned by a diſ- 
pute between two beaux conceruing religion. 


On grace, free-will, and myſt'ries high, 
Two wits harangu'd the table; 

J—n Hl believes he knows not why, 
Tom ſwears *tis all a table. 


Peace, idiots, peace, and both agree, 

Tom, kiſs thy empty brother; 

Religion laughs at foes like thee, 
But dreads a ffiend like t' other. 


Ver. 239. It appears that the firſt effort of this 
univerſal genius, who is lately become remarkable 
as the Bobadil of literature, was to excel in pan- 
tomime. What was the event? —he was damned. 
Mx: Crols, the prompter, took great pains to fit 
him for the part of Oroonoko—he was damned.— 
He attempted Captain Blandfurd—he was damn- 
ed.—He ated: Conſtant in the Provok'd Wi 
he was damned. —He repreſented the Botaniſt in 
Romeo and Juliet, at the Little Theatre in the 
Hay-Market, under the direction of Mr. The. 
Cibber—he was damned.—He appeared in the 
character of Lothario, at the celebrated theatre 
in May-Fair---he was damned there too. Mr. 
Croſs, however, to alleviate his misfortune, cha- 
ritably beſtowed upon him a fifteenth part of his 
own benefit. See the Gentleman's Magazine for 
laſt December, and alſo Woodward's letter, pal- 

mM. 
Ver. 231. Notwithſtanding this aſſertion of 
Momus, our hero pro 4 gud eff, verecundia, com- 
pareth himſelf to Addiſon and Steele, which oc- 
caſioned the following epigram by the Right Hon. 
3 Earl ***, addreſſed to the Right Hon. G---e 
— n. 8 | 


Art thou not angry, learning's great protector, 

To hear that flimſey author, the Inſpector, 

Of cant, of puff, that dai:y vain inditer, 

Call Addiſon, or Steele, his brother writer ? 

So a pert H---Il (in Æſop's fabling days) 

Swoln up with vanity, and ſelf-giv'n praiſe, 

To his oe neighbour mountain might have 

aid, 

« See (brother); how We Mountains lift the 
* head! > f ; 

„ How great we ſhow ! how awful, and how high, 

* Amid{t thele paultry mounts, that here around 
8 . | 


Tu WORKS OF SMART. 


And now, reader, pleaſe to obſerve, that, ſince 
ingenious a nobleman hath condeſcended to tale 
notice of his Inſpectorſhip, Mr. Smart doth yy a 
need any apology for the notice he hath alſo takes 
of him. M. Macularin, 
Ver. 232. In a very pleafing account of th, 
riots in Drury-Lane play-houſe, by Henry Fiell. 
ing, Eſq. we find the following humorous deſcrip. 
tion of our hero in the character of a trumpeter, 
„They all run away except the trumpeter, yh, 
having an empyema in his fide, as well as ſeveni 
dreadful bruiſes on his breach, was taken. Why 
he was brought before Garr k to be examined, he 
ſaid the ninnies, to whom he had the honour 1 
be trumpeter, had reſented the uſe made of the 
monſters by Garrick, That it was unfair, thy 
it was cruel, that it was inhuman to employ z 
man's own ſubjects againſt him. That Rich wy 


' Auri 


| lawful ſovereign over all the monſters in the uli. 


verſe, with much more of the ſame kind; al 
which Garrick ſeemed to think unworthy of u 
anſwer; but when the trumpeter challenged hin 


as his acquaintance, the chief with great diſdan, 


turned his back, and ordered the fellow to be dl. 
miſſed with full power of trampeting again o 
what fide he pleaſed.” Hillario has fince trun. 
peted in the cauſe of pantomime ; the gaujy 
ſcenery of which, with great judgment, he diſmil. 
ſes from the Opera-houle, and faith, it is now fired 
in its proper place in the theatre. On this occz. 
ſion, Macularius cannot help exclaiming, 40 
Shakſpeare ! O Johnſon! reſt, reſt perturbed ſji 
rits.“ 5 6 

Ver. 253. The firſt of theſe gentlemen may; 
juſtly looked upon as the Milton of muſic, and the 
talents of the two latter may not improperly he 
delineated by calling them the Drydens of thei 
profeſſion, as they not only touch the ſtrings d 
love with exquiſite art, but alſo, when they pleaſ, 
reach the truly ſublime. 

Ver. 257. The opinion which Mr. Hogarth er- 
tertains of our hero's writings, may be gueſſed u WM'Twas g 
by any one who will take the pleaſure of lockig be hea: 
at a print called Beer-ftreet, in which Hillarios h 
critic upon the Royal Society is put into a bade AW Yet ſtill 
directed to the trunk-maker in St. Paul's Church. Fair nat 
yard. I ſhall not only obſerve that the com. loft, + 
ment in this paſſage to Mr. Hogarth is reciptoii be thor 
and reflects a luſtre on Mr. Garrick, both of tien The blit 
having ſimilar talents, equally cap? se of the Offer d! 
higheft elevation, and of repreſenting the , To robe, 
dinary ſcenes of life, with the moſt exquiſite h but ſhur 
mour. 

And now, candid reader, Martinus Maculann 
hath attended thee throughout the firſt book 6 
this mott delectable poem. As it is not impm 
bable that thoſe will be inquiſitive after the pu 
ticulars relating to this thy commentator, he her 
gives thee notice that he is preparing for theprel 
Memoirs of Martinus Macularius, with his t 
vels by ſea and land, together with his flight 
atrial, and deſcents ſubterraneous, &c. And i 
the mean time he bids thee farewell, until they 
pearance of the ſecond book of the Hilliad, 
which we will ſay, ſpecioſa miracula promet. Al 
ſo as Texence ſays, Vos valete et plaudite. 
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TEE JUDGMENT OF MIDAS. 
A MASQUE. 


: Auriculas Aſini Midas Rex habet.“ Juv. 


— 


PERSONS REPRESEN TED. 
APOLLO. 


PAN. 
T1MoLUs, God of the Mountain: 
| Mipas. 
CALLIOPE» 
MELPOMENE. 
AGNO. . ; 
MELI1NOE- Teo Wood-Nymphs. 
SATYRS, &c. 


— 


Tmorus, MELINOE, and AGNo, Two Wood- 
Nymphs. 


Timolus. 
Acxo, to-day we wear our acorn crown, 
The parſley wreath be thine : it is moſt meet 
We grace the preſence of theſe rival gods 
With all the honours of our woodland weeds, 
Thine was the taſk, Melinoe, to prepare 
The turf-built theatre, the boxen bow'r, 
And all the ſylvan ſcenery. 
Melinoe. 

That taſk, 

dire of theſe ſhades, is done. On yeſter eve, 
Alited by a thouſand friendly fays, 
While fav'ring Dian held her glitt'ring lamp, 
We ply'd our nightly toils, nor ply'd we long, 
For art was not the miſtreſs of our revels, 
'Twas gentle nature whom we jointly woo'd ; 
She heard, and yielded to, the forms we taught 


her, 
Yet fill remain'd herſelf Simplicity, 


Fair nature's genuine daughters, too was there, 


do ſoft, yet ſo magnificent of mien, 
She ſhone all ornament without a gem. 
The blithſome Flora, ever ſweet and young, 
Offer'd her various ſtore: we cull'd a few 
Torobe, and recommend our darkſome verdure, 
Bat ſhunn'd to be luxuriant— 
Timolus. 

It was well. 
Ano, thy looks are penſive: What dejects 
Thy pleaſure- painted aſpect ? ſweeteſt nymph, 
Trat ever trod the turf, or ſought the ſhade, 
peak, nor conceal a thought. 


. 
King of the woods, 

[tremble for the royal arbiter. | 

Tis hard to judge, whene'er the great contend, 

Sure to diſpleale the vanquiſh'd : When ſuch 

w'rs 

Contend the laurel with ſuch ardent ftrife, 

Tis not the ſentence of fair equity, 

ut 'tis their pleaſure that is right or wrong. 
Vol. XI. 
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Tis well remark'd, and on experience founded. 
I do remember that my fiſter Ida : 
(When as on her own ſhadowy mount we met, 
To celebrate the birth-day of the ſpring, 
And th' orgies of the May) would oft recount 


The rage of the indignant goddefles, 


When ſhepherd Paris to the Cyprian queen, 
With hand obſequious gave the en toy: 
Heaven's queen, the fiſter and the wife of Jove;, 
Rag'd like a feeble mortal; fall'n ſhe ſeem'd, _ 
Her deity in human paſſions loſt x FIG 
Ev'n wiſdom's goddeſs, jealous of her form, 
Deem'd her own atfribute her ſecond virtue, 


* 


Both vow'd and ſought revenge. 


| If ſuch the fate 
Of him who judg'd aright, what muſt be his _ 
Who ſhall miſtake the cauſe ? for much I doubt 
The ſkill of Midas, ſince his fatal wiſh, 
Which Bacchus heard; and curs'd him with the 


Yet grant him wiſe, to err is human ftill, | 
And mortal is the conſequence. a | 
Melinoe. | 
Moft true. 
Beſides, I fear him partial; for with Pan __ 
He tends the ſheep-walks all the live-long day, 
And on the braky lawn to the ſhrill pipe 
In awkward gambols he affects to dance, 
Or tumbles to the tabor—'tis not likely 
That ſuch an umpire ſhould be equitable, 
Unleſs he gueſs at juſtice. 
Timolus. 
| Soft—no more— _ 
Tis ours to wiſh for Pan, and fear from Phœhus, 
Whoſe near approach I hear. Ye ſtately cedars 
Forth from your ſummits bow your awful heads 
And reverence the gods. Let my whole mount 
tremble, | 
Not with a fearful, but religious awe, 
And holineſs of horror. You, ye winds,  - 
That make ſoft ſolemn muſic mongſt the leavesy 
Be all to ſtillneſs huſh'd ; and thou, their echo, 
Liſten, and hold thy peace; for fee they come. 


. 


SCENE opens, and diſcovers Arol fo, attended by 
Cr19 and MELPOMENE, on the right hand 
Mipas and Pax on the left, whom TirmoLUs; 
with ARGo and MELINOE, join. 


— 


Begin, celeſtial candidates for praiſe, 

Begin the tuneful conteſt : I, meanwhile, 

With headful notice and attention meet, i 

Will weigh your merits, and decide your cauſe, 
Apollo. 

From Jove begin the rapturous ſong, 


* 


To him our earlieſt lays belong, 


Vie are his offspring all- | «GL 4 
"Twas he, whoſe looks ſupremely bright, NF 
Smil'd darkſome chaos into light, 2 7 
And fram'd this glorious ball, ; . 
| Han. 1 5 f 
Sylvanus, in his ſhadowy grove, — 
Iz e ſeat of rural peace and love, 


Attends my Doric lays; 
F; 


162 


By th' altar on the myrtle mount, 
Where plays the wood-1ymphs fav'rite fount, 
I'll celebrate his praiſe. 
Clio. | 
Parnaſſus, where's thy boaſted height, 
Where, Pegaſus, thy fire and flight, 
Where all your thoughts ſo bold and free, 
Ye daughters of Mnemoſyne ? 
If Pan o'er Phoebus can prevail, 
And the great god of verſe ſhould fail ? 
5 8 | Agno. 
From nature's works, and nature's laws, 
We find delight, and ſeek applauſe ; 
The prattling ſtreams and — bland, 
And fragrant flow'rs by zephyrs fann'd, 
The level lawns and buxom bow'rs, 
Speak nature and her works are ours. 

TS. Melpomene. 
What were all your fragrant how'rs, 
Splendid days, and happy hours, 

Spring's verdant robe, fair Flora's bluſh, 
And all the poets of the buſh ? 
What the paintings of the grove, 
Rural muſic, mirth, and love ? 
Life and ev'ry joy would pall, 
If Phoebus ſhone not on them all. 
Melinoe. 
We chant to Phoebus, king of day, 
The morning and the evening lay. 
But Pan, each ſatyr, nymph, and fawn, 
Adore as laureat of the lawn; | 
From peeviſh March to joyous June, 
He keeps our reſtleſs ſouls in tune, 
Without his oaten reed and ſong, 
Phoebus, thy days would ſeem too long. 
Y . Apollo. 
Am I not he, who preſcient from on high, 
Send a long look through all futurity ? 
Am I not he, to whom alone belong 
The pow'rs of med'cine, melody, and ſong ? 
Diffuſely lib'ral, as divinely bright, 
Eye of the univerſe and fire of Tight. 
Pan. TOW 
O'er cots and vales, and every ſhepherd ſwain, 
In peaceable pre-eminence I reign ; 
With pipe on plain, and nymph in ſecret grove, 
The day is muſic, and the night is love. 
I, bleſt with theſe, nor envy nor deſire | 
Thy gaudy chariot, or thy golden lyre. 
Clto. f 
Soon as the dawn diſpels the dark, 
Illuſtrious Phœbus 'gins t' appear, 
Proclaimed by the herald lark, 775 
And ever-wakeful chanticleer, 
The Perſian pays his morning vow, 
And all the turban'd eaſterns bow. 
Agno. 
Soon as the evening ſhades advance, 
And the gilt glow-worm glitters fair, 
For ruſtic gambol, gibe, and dance, 
Fawns, nymphs, and dryads all prepare, 
Pan ſhall his ſwains from toil relieve, 
And rule the revels of the eve. 
Melpomene. 
In numbers ſmooth as Cailirhoe's ſtream, 
Glide the ſilver-ton'd verſe when Apollo's the 
theme; 
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While on his own mount Cypariffus is ſeen, 
And Daphne preſerves her immutable green, 
We'll hail Hyperion with tranſports ſo long, 
Th' inventor, the patron, and ſubject of ſong, 
Melinoe. 

While on the calm ocean the Halcyon ſhall breed, 
And Syrinx ſhall ſigh with her muſical reed, 
While fairies, and ſatyrs, and fawns ſhall approve, 
The muſic, the mirth, and the life of the grove, 
So long ſhall our Pan be than thou more divine, 
For he ſhall be riſing when thou ſhalt decline, 

; Midas. 
No more---To Pan and to his beauteous nymphs 
I do adjudge the prize, as is moſt due. 


Enter two Satyrs, and crown Mipas with a pair 
of aſs's ears. 
Apollo. 
Snch rural honours all the gods decree, 


| To thoſe who ſing like Pan, and judge like thee, 


eunt omnes. 


REASON AND IMAGINATION, 
A FABLE» 


IMAGINATION, in the flight 

Of young deſire and gay delight, 
Began to think upon a mate; 

As weary of a ſingle ſtate ; 

For ſick of change, as left at will, 
And cloy'd with entertainment ſtill, 
She thought it better to be grave, 
To ſettle, to take up, and ſave. 

She therefore to her chamber ſped, 
And thus at firſt attir'd her head. 
Upon her hair, with brilliants grac'd, 
Her tow'r of beamy gold ſhe plac'd ; 
Her ears with pendant jewels glow'd 
Of various water, curious mode, 

As nature ſports the wint'ry ice, 

In many a whimſical device. 

Her eye-brows arch'd upon the ftream 
Of rays, beyond the piercing beam ; 
Her cheeks in matchleſs colour high, 
She veil'd to fix the gazer's eye: 


Her paps, as white as fancy draws, 
-She cover'd with a crimſon gauze ; 
And on her wings ſhe threw perfume 


From buds of everlaſting bloom. 

Her zone, ungirded from her veſt, 

She wore acroſs her ſwelling breaſt; 

On which, in gems, this verſe was wrought, 
& I make and ſhift the ſcenes of thought,” 
In her right hand a wand ſhe held, 
Which magic's utmoſt pow'r excell'd ; 
And in her left retains a chart, 

With figures far ſurpaſſing art, 

Of other natures, ſuns and moons, 

Of other moves to higher tunes. 

The ſylphs and ſylphids, fleet as light, 
The fairies of the gameſome night, 

The muſes, graces, all attend 

Her ſervice to her journey's end : 

And fortune, ſometimes at her han! 

Is now the fav'rite of her band, 
Diſpatch'd before the news to bear, 


| Aud all th' adventure to prepare» 
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Beneath an holm- tree's friendly ſhade, 
Was reaſons little cottage made; 
Before, a river deep and ftill ; 
Behind, a rocky ſoaring hill... 
Himſelf, adorn'd in ſeemly plight, 
Was reading to the eaſtern light; 
And ever, as he meekly knelt, 
Upon the book of Wiſdom dwelt: 
The ſpirit of the thiftin, wheel, 
Thus firit efſay'd his pulſe to feel. 5 
Ahe nymph ſupreme o'er works of wit, 
Ober labour'd plan and lucky hit, 
v Iscomitig to your homely cot, 
4 To call you to a nobler lot; 
J, Fortune, promiſe wealth and pow'r, 
By way of matrimonial dow'r : 
« Preferment crowns the golden day, 
« When fair occaſion leads the way.” 
Thus ſpake the frail capricious dame, 
When ſhe that ſent the meſſage came.— 
From firſt invention's higheſt ſphere, 
« 1, queen of imag'ry appear; | 
And throw myſelf at reaſon's feet, 
Upon a weighty point to treat, 
« You dwell alone, and are too grave; 
« You make yourſelf too much a ſlave ; 
« Your ſhrewd deductions run a length, 
« Till all your "= waſte their ſtrength : 
« Your fav'rite logic is full cloſe; 
« Your morals are too much a doſe; 
Jou ply your ſtudies till you riſk 
« Your ſenſes - you ſhould be more briſx 

The doors ſoon will find a flaw, 

And lock you up in chains and ſtraw. 

« But, if you are inclin'd to take 

The gen'rous offer which I make, 

{ [Il lead you from this hole and ditch, 
To gay conception's topmoſt pitch ; 

* To thoſe bright plains, where crowd in ſwarms 
The ſpirits of fantaſtic forms: : 

Io planets populous with elves ; 

To nature ſtill above themſelves, 
By ſoaring to the wond'rous height 
* Ofnotions which they ſtill create ; 
I'll bring you to the pearly cars, 

' By dragons drawn, above the ſtars ; 

Jo colours of Arabian glow ; ' 

And to the heart-dilating ſhow 2 
Of paintings which ſurmount the life: 

At once your tut'reſs and your wife. 
oft, ſoft, ſays Reaſon, lovely friend; 
Though to a parley I attend, — 
[ cannot take thee for a mate: 

I'm loſt if erer I change my ſtate. 

gut whenſoe er your raptures riſe, 
litry to come with my ſupplies; . 
To muſter up my ſober aid, 

What time your lively pow'rs invade ; 
To act conjointly in the war 

Of dullneſs, whom we both abhor ; 
And ev'ry ſally that you make, 

I muſt be there for conduct's ſake ; 
Thy correſpondent, thine ally : 

Or any thing but bind and tie 

but, ere this treaty be agreed, 

dire me thy wand and winged ſteed: 
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«© Take thou this compaſs and this rule, 

That wit may ceaſe t6 play the fool; 

And that thy vot'ries who are born 

For praiſe, may never ſink to ſcorn,” 


NEW VERSION OF PSALM CXLVIIL 


HALLELUJAH ! kneel and ſing 

Praiſes to the Heav'uly King; 7 Nis 
To the God ſupremely great, | 
Hallelujah in the height, 


Praiſe him, arch-angelic band, : X 
Ye that in his preſence ſtand; 

Praiſe him, ye that watch and pray; - 

Michael's myriads in array. 


Praiſe him, fun at each extreme, 

Orient ſtreak and weſtern beam; 

Moon and ſtars of myſtic dance, 1 
Silv'ring in the blue expanſe. 


Praiſe him, O ye heights that ſoar 
Heav'n and heav'n for evermore ; | 
And ye itrearns of living rill | 
Higher yet and purer ſtill. | 


Let them praiſe his glorious name, 
From whoſe fruitful word they came; 
And they firſt began to be 
As he gave the great decree. 


Their conſtituent parts he founds 
For duration without bounds ; 
And their covenant has ſeal'd, 
Which ſhall never be repeal'd. 


Praiſe the Lord on earth's domains: | 
Praiſe, ve mutes, that ſea contains; ö X 
They that on the ſurface leap, 
And the dragons of the deep. 


Batt' ring hail, and fires that glow, 
Streaming vapours, plumy ſnow ; 


Wind and ſtorm, his wrath incurr'd 


Wing'd and pointed at his word. 


Mountains of enormous ſcale, 

Every hill and every vale; 

Fruit trees of a thouſand dyes, 
Cedars that perfume the ſkies! = 


Beaſts that haunt the woodland maze, 
Nibbling flocks and droves that gaze 
Reptiles of amphibious breed, 
Feather'd millions form'd for ſpeed. 


Kings, with Jeſus for their guide, aal 
Peopled regions far and wide; — 
Heroes of their country's cauſe, 


Princes, judges of the laws. 


Age and childhood, youth and maid, 

To his name your praiſe be paid; 

For his word is worth alone 

Far above his crown and throne. - g : 


He ſhall dignify the creſt 
Of his people, rais'd and bleſt ; 
While we ſerve with praiſe and pray'rs, 
All in Chriſt his ſaints * heirs. 
. , , * 


* 
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ODE TO LORD BARNARD, 
ON BIS ACCESSION TO THAT T!TLE. 


«« Sis licet felix ubicunque mavis 
„Et memor noſtri. HoR. - 


Mzrromexe, who charm'ſt the ſkies, 

Queen of the lyre and lute, 

Say, ſhall my noble patron riſe, - 

And thou, ſweet muſe, be mute? 
Shall fame, to celebrate his praiſe, 
Her loudeſt, loftieſt accents raiſe, 

And all her ſilver trumps employ, 
And thou reſtrain thy tuneful hand, 
And thou an idle liſt'ner ſtand 

Amidſt the general joy? 


Forbid it, all ye powers above, 
That human hearts can try, 
Forbid it, gratitude and love, 
And every tender tie: 
Was it not he, whoſe pious cares 
Upheld me in my earlieft years, 
End cheer'd me from his ample ſtore, 
Who animated my deſigns, + 
In Roman and Athenian mines, 
To ſeareh for learning's ore ? 


The royal hand my lord ſhall raiſe 
To nobler heights thy name, 
Who praiſes thee, ſhall meet with praiſe 
Ennobled in thy fame. 
A diſpoſition form'd to pleaſe, 
With dignity endear'd by eaſe, 
And grandeur int good-nature loſt, 
Have more of genuine deſert, 
Have more the merit of the heart, 
Than arts and arms can boait, 


Can I forget fair Raby's * towers, 
How awful and how great ! 
Can T forget ſuch bliſsful bowers, 
Such ſplendour in retreat! 
Where me, ev'n me, an infant bard, 
Cleveland f and Hope + indulgent heard. 
(Then fame I felt thy firſt alarms) 
Ah, much lov'd pair - though one is fled, 
Still one compenſates for the dead, 
In merit and in charms. 


O more than compenſation, ſure ! 
O bleſſings on thy life ! 
Long may the threefold bliſs endure, 
| In daughters, ions, and wife !- 
Hope, copyiſt of hex mother's mind, 5 
Is Jovelieſt. livelieſt of her kind, 
Her ſoul with every virtue teems, 
By none in wit or worth putdone, 
With eyes, that, ſhining on the ſun, 
Defy his brighteſt beams. 


Hark ! charity's cherubic voice 
Calls to Her numerous poor, 
And bids their languid hearts rejoices 
And points to Raby's door; 


* His Lordſbip's ſeat in the county of Durham. 
+ Her late Grace of Cleveland. | 
The Honourable Mrs. Hopes 
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With open heart, and open hands, 
There Hoſpitality—ſhe ſtands, 

A nymph, whom men and 
Daughter of heavenly goodneſs ſhe, 
Her ſiſter's Generoſity, 

And Honour is her fire. 


What though my lotd betwixt us lie 
Full many an envious league, 
Such vaſt extent of ſea and-ſky 
As even the eye fatigue ; 
Though interpoſing ocean raves, 
And heaves his heaven-aſſaulting waves, 
While on the ſhores the billows beat, 
Yet ſtill my grateful muſe is free 
To tune her warmeſt ſtrains to thee, 
And lay them at thy feet. 


Goodneſs is ever kindly prone 
To feigu what fate denies, _ 
And others want of worth t' atone, 
Finds in herſelf ſupplies : 
Fhus dignity itſelf reſtrains, 


1 By condeſcenſion's filken reins, 


While you the lowly muſe upraiſe ; 
When ſuch the theme, ſo mean the bard, 
Not to reject is to reward, 

To pardon is to praiſe. 


ODE TO LADY HARRIOT. 


To Harriot, all-accomplifh'd fair, 
Begin, ye nine, a grateful air; 
Ye graces join her worth to tell, 
And blazon what you can't excel. 


Let Flora rifle all her how'ts, 
For fragrant ſhrubs, and painted flow'rs, 
And, in her vernal robes array'd, 


{ Preſent them to the noble maid. 


Her breath ſhall give them new perfume, 
Her bluſhes ſhall their dyes outbloom; 
The lily now no more ſhall boaſt : 
Its whiteneſs, in her boſom loſt. 


See yon delicious woodbines rite 

By oaks exalted to the ſkies, 

So view fn Harriot's matchleſs mind 
Humility and greatneſs join'd. 


To paint her dignity and eaſe, 
Form'd to command, and form'd to pleaſe, 


-] In wreaths expreſſive be there wove 
| The birds of Venus and of Jove. 


There, where th' immortal laurel grows, 
And there, where blooms the crimſon roſe, - 
Be with this line the chaplet hound, 
That beauty is with virtue crown'd. 
| ODE 
TO THE EARL OF NORTHUMBERLAND 


On his being appointed Lord Lieutenant of Irelat 
preſented on the Birth-day of Lord Warkwal 


Wnarz'zR diftinguiſh'd patriots riſe 


The times and manners to reviſe, 


And drooping merit raiſe, 
Fhe ſong of triumph till purſues 
Their footfteps, and the moral muſe 


Dells (weetly on their praiſo. 
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a taſk of true delight | 
e ways of goodnels to recite, 
And all her works refin'd ; | 
hough modeſt e under- rate 
lutre, tis as fix d as fate, 
days truth with muſic join'd. 
H hail to this auſpicious morn, 
hen we, for gallant Warkworth born, 
Our gratulations pay: 
hough 4. all the 3 
fuſe her eulogy to hear, 
She muſt attend to-day. 
1] hail to that tranſcendent fair, 
hat crown'd thy wiſhes with an heir, 
And bleſs'd her native land: 
ill ſhoots thy undegenerate line, 
ike oak from oak, and pine ſrom pine, 
As goodly and as grand. 
how illuſtrious and divine 
ere all the heroes of thy line, 
'Gainſt Rome's ambitious cheat ! 
rn all theſe baſe infidious arts, 
lhich work the moſt in weakeſt hearts, 
To dare and to defeat! 
ire then in triumph o'er deceit, 
hat with new honours we may greet | 
The houſe of arms and arts, 
il bleſt experience ſhall evince 
low fairly you preſent that prince, 
Who's ſovereign of our hearts. 
pity to our ſiſter iſle, , 
[ith ſighs we lend thee for a while; 
O be thou ſoon reſtor d; 
kough Stanhope, Hallifax, were there, 
Fe never had a man to ſpare 


Our love could leſs afford. 


THE SWEETS OF EVENING. 


gx ſweets of evening charm the mind 
Sick of the ſultry day; 

he body then no more confin'd, 

ut exerciſe with freedom join'd, 
When Phebus ſheathes his ray. 


While all ſerene the ſummer moon 
Sends glances through the trees, 

Ind Philomel begins her tune, 

itcria too ſhall help her ſoon 
With voice of {kilful eaſe. | 

noſegay, every thing that grows, 
And muſic, every ſound | 

o lull the ſun to his repoſe; _ 

le ſkies are coloured like the roſe 
With lively ſtreaks around. i 

all the changes rung by time, 
None half fo ſweet appear 


& Jour 


thoſe when thoughts themſelves ſublime, 


id with ſuperior natures chime 


In fancy's higheſt ſphere. 


* ODE 
TO A VIRGINIA NIGHTINGALE. 


lich wat cured of a Fit in the Boſom of a young 
Lady, wvho ajterwards nurſed the Author in a dun- 


gerous Illneſs, 


err bird! whoſe fate and mine agr ee, 
War as proud humanity Be 


— 
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The parallel will own; 
O let our voice and hearts combine, 
O let us fellow -warblers join, 
Our patroneſs to crown. 


When heavy hung thy flagging wing, 
When thou ould neither move nor ſing, 
Of ſpirits void and reſt, 1 
A lovely n ph her aid apply'd, 
She gave the bliſs to heaven ally'd, 
And cur'd thee on her breaſt. 


Me too the kind indulgent maid, 
With gen'rous care and timely aid, 
Reſtor'd to mirth and health; 
Then join'd to her, O may I prove, ; 
By friendſhip, gratitude, and love, 
The poverty of wealth. 


MARTIAL. BOOK I. EP. XXVI. 


Wuren Brutus' fall wing'd fame to Porcia brought, 
Thoſe arms her friends conceal d, her paſſion ſought, 
She ſoon perceiv'd their poor officious wiles, 
Approves their zeal, but at their folly ſmiles. 

What Cato taught, Heaven ſure cannot deny, - 
Bereav'd of all, we ſtill have pow'r to die. | 
Then down her throat the burning coal convey'd, 
Go now, ye fools, and hide your ſwords, ſhe ſaid, 


* 


— 


ON A LADY THROWING SNOW. BALLSC 
AT HER LOVER. | 


FROM THE LATIN OF PETRONIUS ASCANIUS, 


Wukx, wanton fair, che ſnowy orb you throw, 
I feel a fire before unknown in ſnow. 

Ev'n coldeſt ſnow 1 find has pow'r to warm 
My breaſt, when flung by Julia's lovely arm. 
T' elude love's powerful arts I ſtrive in vain, 
If ice and ſnow can latent fires contain. 

Theſe frolics leave; the force of beauty prove; 
With equal paſſion cool my ardent love. 


FA B 24 S. 1 
FABLE I. 


THE WHOLESALE CRITIC AND THE nor- 
MERCHANT. 


Hair to each ancient facred ſhade 
Of thoſe who gave the mules aid, 
Skill'd verſe myſterious to unfold, 
And ſet cach brilliant thought in gold. 
Hail Ariſtotle's honour'd ſhrine, | 
And great Longinus hail to thine ; 
Ye too, whoſe judgment ne'er could fail, 
Hail Horace, and Quintilian hail; 
And, dread of every Goth and Hun, 
Hail Pope, and peerleſs Addiſon. 
Alas! by different ſteps and ways, 

Our modern critics aim at praiſe, 
And raſhly in the learned arts, 
They judge by prejudice and Parts3 * 
Lor, cramp'd by a contracted ſoul, | 
How ſhould they comprehend the whole ?- 

I know of many a deep-learn'd brotheg, 

Who weighs one ſcience by another, | 

And makes mongſt batds poetic ſchiſm, 


Becaàuſe he underſtands the priſm z 


1 
my 
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Thinks in acnteneſs he ſurpaſſes, 

From knowledge of the optic glaſſes. 

There are ſome critics in the nation, 

Profoundly vers'd in gravitation, 

Who like the bulky and the great, 

And judge by quantity and weight. _ 
- Some who're extremely {kiJV'd in building, 
Judge by proportion, form, and gilding, 

And praiſe with a ſagacious Jook 

The architecture of a book. 

Soon as the hops arriv'd from Kent, 
Forth to the quay the merchant went, 
Went critically to explore 
The merit of the hops on ſhore. . 

Cloſe to a bag he took his ſtanding, 

And at a venture thruſt his hand in; 

Then, with the face of a phyſician, 

Their colour ſcann'd, and their condition; 

He truſts his touch, his ſmell, his eyes, 

The goods at once approves and buys. 

Catchup, ſo dextrous, droll, and dry, 

Tt happen'd Catchup there was by, 

Who, like lago, arch on all, 

Is nothing, if not critical. 

He with a ſneer, and with a ſhrug, 

With eye of hawk, and face of pug, 

Cry'd, « Fellow, I admire thy fun, 

« 'Thou moſt judiciouſly haſt done, | 

« Who from one handful buy'ſt ten ton. 

« Does it not enter in thy crown 

% Some may be movldy, ſome be brown, 

& The vacancies with leaves ſupply'd, 

c And ſome half pick'd, and ſome half dry'd ?”” 

The merchant, bs Tom Catchup knew, 

(A merchant and a ſcholar too) 

Said, „What I've done is not abſurd, 

« J know my chap, and take his word. 
On thee, thou caviller at large, 

« T here retort thy random charge; 

% Who, in an hypercritic rage, 

% Judgeſt ten volumes by a page; 

ce Whoſe wond'rous comprehenſive view 

« Graſps more than Solomon e'er knew; 

« With every thing you claim alliance, 

« Art, trade, ethos, calling, ſcience; 

& You mete out all things by one rule, 

c& And are an univerſal tool. 

« Though ſwoln with vanity and pride, 

. You're but one driv'ller multiplied, 

4 A prig—=that proves himſelf by ſtaxts, 

% As many dolts—as there are arts. 


FABLE II. 


THE ENGLISH BULL=DOG, DUTCH MASTIFF, 
AND QUAIL. 


ARE we not all of race divine, 

Alike of an immortal line ? 

Shall man to man afford derifion, 
But for ſome caſual diviſion ? 

To malice and to miſchief prone, 

From climate, canton, or from zone, 

Are all to idle diſcord bent, 

"Theſe Kentiſh men thoſe men of Kent; 


» « O, gentle lady, do not put me to't, 
« For I am nothing, if not critical.” 


Orurrro, Act 2. ſcene 5, 


Confin'd within its wiry jail: 


And parties and diſtinction make, 
For parties and diſtinction's ſake. 
Souls ſprung from an ethereal flame, 
However clad, are ſtill the ſame; | 
Nor ſhould we judge the heart or head, 
By air we breathe, or earth we tread. 
Dame nature, who, all meritorious, 
In a true Engliſhman is glorious, 
Is lively, honeſt, brave, and bonny, 
In Monſieur, Taffy, Teague, and Sawney. 
Give prejudices to the wind, 
And let's be patriots of mankind. 
Bigots, avaunt ! ſenſe can't endure ye, 
But ſabuliſts ſhould try to cure ye. 

A fnub-nos'd dog, to fat inclin'd, 
Of the true hogan-mogan kind, | 
The favourite of an Engliſh dame, 
Mynheer Van Trumpo was his name. 
One morning as he e to range, 
Met honeſt Towzer on the Change; 


And whom have we got here, I beg, 


Quoth he, and lifted up his leg; 

An Engliſh dog can't take an airing, 

But foreign ſcoundrels muſt be ſtaring. 

Fd have your French dogs, and your Spaniſh, 
And all your Dutch, and all your Daniſh, 

By which our ſpecies is confounded, 


Be kang'd, be poiſon'd, or he drowned; 


No mercy on the race ſuſpected, 
Greyhounds from Italy excepted : 
By them my dames ne*er prove big bellied, 


| For they poor toads are Farrinellied. 


Well, of all dogs it ſtands confeſs'd 
Your Engliſh bull-dogs are the beſt ; 


I fay it, and will ſet my hand to't ; 


Cambden records it, and I'll ſtand to't. 
Tis true we have too much urbanity, 
Somewhat o'ercharg'd with ſoft humanity; 

The beſt things mult find food for railing, 

And every creature has its failing. 

And who are you? reply'd Van Trump, 

(Curling his tail upon his rump) 

Vaunting the regions of diſtraction, 

The land of party and of faction. 

In all fair Europe, who but we 

For national economy; 

For wealth and peace, that have more charms, 


Than learned arts, or noiſy arms. 
| You envy us our dancing bogs, 


With all the muſic of the frogs; 
Join'd to the Fretchſcutz's bonny loon, 
Who on the cymbal grinds the tune. 
For poets, and the muſes nine, 

Beyond compariſon we ſhine; 

O how we warble in our gizzards, 
With X X's, H H's, and with Z Z' s. 
For fighting—now you think I'm joking ; 
We love it better far than ſmoking. 
Aſk but our troops, from man to boy, 
Who all ſurviv'd at Fontenoy. 

*Tis true, as friends, and as allies, 
We're ever ready to deviſe; 

Our loves, or any kind aſſiſtance, 

That may be granted at a diſtance; 


But if you go to brag, good bye t' ye, 


Nor dare to brave the high and mighty, 


Wrong are you both, rejoins a quail, 
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Frequent from realm to realm Ive rang d, 
And with the ſeafons, climates chang'd. - 
Mankind is not ſo void of grace, 

But good I've found in every place : 

P've ſeen ſincerity in France, 
Amongſt the Germans complaiſance ; 

In foggy Holland wit may reign, 

Ive known humility in Spain; 

Free'd was I by a turban'd Turk, 
Whoſe life was one entire good work; 
And in this land, fair freedom's boaſt, 
Behold my liberty is loſt. 

Deſpis'd Hibernia have I ſeen, 

Pejected like a widow'd qu-en ; 

Her robe with dignity long worn, 

And cap of liberty were torn ; 

Her broken fife, and harp unſtrung, 

On the uncultur'd ground were flung; _ 
Down lay her-ſpear, defiPd with ruſt, 

And book of learning in the duſt ; 

Her loyalty ftill blameleſs found, 

And hoſpitality renown'd : 

No more the voice of fame engroſs'd, 

In diſcontent and clamour loſt.— 

Ah! dire corruption, art thou ſpread, 
Where never viper rear'd its head? 

And didſt thy baleful inftuence ſow, . 
Where hemlock nor the nightſhade grow. 
Hapleſs, diſconſolate, and brave, 

Hibernia ! who'll Hibernia ſave ? 

Who ſhall aſſiſt thee in thy woe, 

Who ward from thee the fatal blow ? 

'Tis done, the glorious work 1s done, 

All thanks to Heav'n and Hartington. 


FASHION AND NIGHT. 


* Quam multa prava atque injuſta fiunt moribus.” 
TERENT. 


Fasn10N, a motely nymph of yore, 

The Cyprian queen to Proteus bore: 
Various herſelt in various climes, 

She moulds the manners of the times; 

And turns in every age or nation, 

The chequer'd wheel of variegation : 

Irve female that ne'er knew her will, 

Still changing, though immortal ſtill. 

One day as the inconſtant maid 

Was careleſs on her ſofa laid, 

dek of the ſun, and tir'd with light, 

he thus invok'd the gloomy night: 

* Come---theſe malignant rays deſtroy, 

* Thou ſcreen of ſhame, and riſe of joy 
Come from thy weſtern ambuſcade, 

* Queen of the rout and maſquerade : 

* Nymph, without thee no cards advance, 
* Without thee halts the loit'ring dance; 
„Till thou approach, all, all's reſtraint, 
Nor is it ſafe to game or paint; 

The belles and beaux thy influence atk, 
* Put on the univerſal maſk. | 
: Let us invert, in thy diſguiſe, 

That odious nature, we deſpiſe.” 

de ceas'd---the ſable-mantled dame 

Vith low approach, and awful, came: 


2 


= 


| 


Tux poker loſt, poor Suſan ſtorm'd, 
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And frowning with ſarcaſtic ſneer, 
Reproach'd the female rioteer : 

«© That nature you abuſe, my fair, 

« Was created to repair; | 

« And contrait with a friendly ſhade, 

c The pictures Heaven's rich pencil made; 
« And with my ſleep-alluring doſe, 

«« To give laborious art repoſe ; 

« To make both noiſe and action ceaſe, 


| «© The queen of ſecrecy and peace. 


C But thou a rebel, vile and vain, 

« Uſurp'ſt my lawful old domain; x ESA 

cc My ſ-eptre thou affect'ſt to ſway, | Pr” 
« And all the various hours are day; | 
With clamours of unreal joy, 

« My ſiſter ſilence you deſtroy ; 

«© The blazing lamps unnatural light 

My eyeballs weary and affright; 

But it I am allow'd one ſhade, 

Which no intruſive eyes invade, , 
There all th' atrocious imps of hell, 

« Theft, murder, and pollution dwell : 

«© Thinks then how much, thou toy of chance, 
« Thy praiſe is likely worth t' inhance; 

«« Blind thing that runn'ſt without a guide, 

« Thou whirlpool in a ruſhing tide, ; 
« No more my fame with praiſe pollate, 7 ; 
« But damn me into ſome repute.” : 
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FABLE IV. | 
WHERE'S THE POKER ? 


And all the rites of rage perform'd; 

As ſcolding, crying, ſwearing, ſweating, 

Abuſing, fidgetting, and fretting. 

Nothing but villany, and thieving; 

«© Good heavens! what a world we live in! 

« Tf I don't find it in the morning, 

« I'll ſurely give my maſter warning. 

« He'd better far ſhut up his doors, 5 
Than keep ſuch good for nothing whores; 

«© For whereſoe*er their trade they drive, 

«© We wvartuous bodies cannot thrive.” 

Well may poor Suſan grunt and groan; 
Misfortunes never came alone, 

But tread each other's heels in throngs, 

For the next day ſhe loſt the tongs : 

The falt box, cullender, and pot, 

Soon ſhar'd the ſame untimely lot. 

In vain the vails and wages ſpent 

On new ones---for the new ones went. 

There'd been (ſhe ſwore), ſome dev'l or witch in, 
To rob or plunder all the kitchen. 8. 

One night ſhe to her chamber crept, 

(Where for a month ſhe had not ſſept; 

Her maſter being, to her ſeeming, 
A better play-fellow than dreaming,) : 0 
Curſe on the author of theſe wrongs, 

In her own bed ſhe found the tongs, 

(Hang Thomas for an idle joker) ! 

In her own bed the found the poker; 

With falt-box, pepper-box, apd kettle, 

With all the culinary metal. 
Be warn'd, ye fair, by Suſan's crofles, 

Keep chaſte, and guard yourſelves from loſſes; 
For if young girls delight in kiſſing, | 

No wonder that the I” | 


A 
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FABLE V. 
THE TEA-POT AND SCRUBBING-BRUSH, 


A TAwDRY tea-pot, a- a- mode, 
Where art her utmoft {kill beſtow'd, 
Was much eſteem'd for being old, 
And on its ſides with red and gold 
Strange beaſts were drawn, in taſte Chineſe, 
And frightful fiſh, and hump-back trees. 

_ | High in an elegant beauſet, 

This pompous utenſil was ſet, 

And near it, on a marble ſlab, 

Forſaken by ſome careleſs drab, 

A veteran ſcrubbing-bruſh was plac'd, 

And the rich furniture diſgrac'd. . 

The tea-pot ſoon began to flout, 

And thus its venom ſpouted out : 

Who from the ſcullery or yard, 

* Brought in this low, this vile blackguard, 
% Arid laid in inſolent poſition, 

* Among us people of condition ? 

* Back to the helper in the ſtable, 

* Scour the cloſe- ſtool. or wath-houſe table; 
Or cleanſe fome horſing block, or plank, * 
Nor dare approach us folks of rank. 

© Turn. brother coffee-pot, your ſpout, 

* Obſerve the naſty ſtinking lout, 

Who ſeems to ſcorn my indignation, 
Nor pays due homage to my faſhion ; 

* Take, filver ſugar diſh, a view, ; 
And couſin'cream pot, pray do you. 

« Pox on you all,” replies old Scrub, 

Of coxcombs ye confederate club; 

« Full of impertinence, and prate, 

Ve hate all things that are ſedate. 
None but ſuch ignorant infernals, ' 
„Judge by appearance, and externals: 

« Train'd up in toil and uſeful knowledge, 
c I'm fellow of the kitchen college, A 
cc And with the mop, my old aſſociate, 
* The family affairs negociate— 
% Am foe'to filth, and things obſcene, 
«© Dirty by making others clean. 
Not ſhining, yet I cauſe to ſhine, 

&« My roughneſs makes my neighbours fine ; 
% You're fair without, but foul within, 
c With ſhame impregnated, and fir. ; 

$: To you each impious ſcandal's owing, 

& You ſet each goſſip's clæck a going. 
ec How Parſon Tythe in ſecret fins, 


cc And how Miſs Dainty brought forth twins: 


c How dear delicious Polly Bloom. 
& Orves all her ſweetneſs to perfume ; 


4% Though grave as church, at cards can bet, 


4% At once a prude and a coquette. 
«« *Twas better for each Britiſh virgin, 
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„Till ſome philotopher can find 
« A ſcrubbing-bruſh to ſcour the mind. 


FABLE VI. 
THE DUELLIST. 


War's honour, did your lordſhip ſay ? 
My lord, I humbly crave a day, —— 
Tis difficult, and in my mind, 

Like ſubſtance, cannot be defin'd. 

It deals in numerous externals, 

And is a legion of infernals ; 
Sometimes in riot and in play, 

Lis breaking of the Sabbath day; 
When *tis conſider'd as a paſſion, 

I deem it Ivſt and fornication. . 

We pay our debts in honoar's cauſe, 
Loſt in the breaking of the laws. 

*Tis for ſome ſelfiſh impious end, 

To murder the ſincereſt friend; 

But would you alter all the clan, 
Turn out an honourable man. 

Why take a piſtol from the ſhelf, 

And fgbt a duel with yourſelf.--- 
'F'was on a time, the Lord knows when, 
In Ely, or in Lincoln fen, 

A frog and mouſe had long diſputes, 
Held in the language of the brutes, 
Who of a certain pool and paſture, 
Should be the ſovereign and matter. 
Sir, ſays the frog, and d---n'd his blood, 
I hold that my pretenſion's good; 
Nor can a brute of reaſon doubt it, 
For all that you can ſqueak about it. 
The mouſe averſe to be o'erpower'd, 


Too hard for any frog's digeſtion, 

To have his froghood call'd in Queſtion + 
A bargain inſtantly was made, | 
No mouſe of honour could evade. , 
On the next morn, as ſoon as light, 
With deſperate bullruſhes to fight; 

The morning came. and man to man, 
The grand monomachy began; 

Need IT recount how each bravado 
Shone in motant and in paſſado; 

To. what a height their ire they carry'd, 
How oft they thruſted and they parry'd; 
But as theſe champions kept diſpenſing, 
Fineſſes in the art of fencing, 

A furious vulture took upon her, 
Quick to decide this point of honour, 
And, lawyer like, to make an end on't, 
Deveur'd both plaintiff and defendant. 
Thus, often in our Britiſh nation 

(I ſpeak by way of application), 

A lie direct to ſome hot youth, 


”=_ 


— 
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«« When on rot beef, ſtrong beer, and ſturgeon, | The giving which perhaps was truth, 


c Joyous to breakfaſt they tet round, 

c Nor were atham'd to eat a pound. 

6 Theſe were the manners, theſe the ways, 
« In good Queen Beſs's golden days; 

« Each damſel ow'd her bloom and glee, 

% To wholeſome elbow-greafe, and me, 
gut now they centre all their joys * 

_« In empty rattle traps and noiſe. 

© Thus where the fates ſend you, they ſ&nd 
% Flagitions times, which ne'er will mend, 


Aa 1 
* 


The treading on a ſcoundrel's toe, 

Or dealing impudence a blow, 
Diſputes in politics and law, 

About a feather and a ſtraw ; 

A thouſand'trifles not worth naming, 
In whoring, jockeying, and gaming, 
Shall cauſe a challenge's inditing, - 
And ſet two loggerheads a fighting; 
Meanwhile the father of deſpair, 
The prince of vanity and air, 


Gave him the lie, and call'd him coward; 
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His querry like an hawk diſcovering, 
3 devoted heads hangs hovering, 
Secure to get in his tuition, 

Theſe volunteers for black perdition. 


FABLE VI. 
THE COUNTRY SQUIRE AND THE MANDRAEKE. 


Tux ſun had rais'd above the mead, 
His glorious horizontal head ; 
sad Philomela left her thorn ; 
The lively linnets hymn'd the morn, 
And nature, like a waking bride, 
Her bluſhes fpread on ev'ry fide; . 
The cock as uſual crow'd up Tray, 
Who nightly with his maſter lay ; 
The faithful ſpaniel gave the word, 
Trelooby at the ſignal ſtirr'd, 
And with his gun, from wood to wood, 
The man of prey his courſe purſu d; 
The dew ns herbage all around, 
Likepearls and emeralds on the ground ; 
Th' uncultur'd flowers that rudely riſe, 
Where ſmiling freedom art defies ; 
The lark, in tranſport, tow'ring high, 
The crimſon curtains of the ſky, | 
Affected not Trelooby's mind 
For what is beauty to the blind ? 
Th' amorous voice of ſylvan love, 
Form'd charming concerts in the grove ; 
Sweet Zephyr ſigh'd on Flora's breaſt, 
And drew the blackbird from his neſt ; 
Whiſtling he leapt from leaf to leaf; 
But what is muſic to the deaf? 

At length, while poring on the ground, 
With monumental look proſound, 
A curious vegetable caught 
Hi--ſomething fimilar to thought: 
Wond'ring, he ponder'd, ſtooping low, 
(Trelooby always lov'd a ſhow 
And on the mandrake's vernal ſtation, 
Sar'd With prodigious obſervation. 
Th' os mandrake with a frown, 
Addreſs'd in rage the wealthy clown. 

« Proud member of the rambling race, 
That vegetate from place to place, 
« Purſue the leveret at large, | 
Nor near thy blunderbuſs diſcharge. 
* Diſdainful though thou lookꝭſt on me, 
What art thou or what can'ſt thou be? 
Nature, that mark'd thee as a fool, 
Gave no materials for the ſchool. 
n what conſiſts thy work and fame? 
The preſervation of the game. 
For what? thou avaricious elf, 
But to deſtroy it all thyſelf; 
Jo lead a life of drink and feaſt, 
J oppreſs the poor, and cheat the prieſt, 
* Or triumph in a virgin loſt, „ 
s all the manhood thou canſt boaſt. 
Pretty, in nature's various plan, 
Jo ſee a weed that's like àa man; 
* But *tis a grievous thing indeed, 
Jo ſee a man ſo like a weed.“ 


FABLE VIII. 
THE BROCADED GOWN AND LINEN RAG, 


from a fine lady to her maid, 
4 gown deſcended of brocade. 


French !—Yes, from Pariz=that's enough,  \_ 
That wou'd give dignity to ſtuff, : Lhe | 
By accident or by deſign, pi tf; = 
Or from ſome cauſe, I can't divine; 2446, | 
linen rag (fad ſource of wrangling) ! : - 


On a contiguous peg, was dangling, 
Vilely beſmear'd for late his maſter, 
It ſerv'd in quality of plaiſter. 
The gown, contemptuous beholder, 
Gave a French ſhrug from either ſhoulder, 
And ruſtling with emotions furious, 
Beſpoke the rag in terms injurious. 
« Unfit for tinder, lint or fodder, * 
« Thou thing of filth (and what is odder), - 1 
« Diſcarded Ho thy owner's back, Ge 3 
« Dar'ſt thou proceed, and gold attack? 7. N 
Inſtant away —or in this place, b 3 
© HBegar me give you coup de grace. | 
To this reply'd the honeſt rag, ; 
Who lik'd a jeſt, and was a wag : | | 
« Though thy glibe tongue without a halt run, 
«* Thou ſhabby ſecond-hand ſubaltern, 
« At once fo ancient and fo eaſy, 
« At once ſo gorgeous and fo greaſy; 
« value not thy gaſconading, | 
Nor all thy alamode parading ; 
“ But to abſtain from words imperieus, 
4 Hy — — e, and ſerious. 
6% Thou ys friend Horace, tis no treaſon, 
1 At once to giggle, and to reaſon, 
When me you leſſen, friend, dream, 
6 For know I am not what I dem 3 
« Soon by the mill's refining motion, 
The ſweeteſt daughter of the ocean, 
« Fair Medway, ſhall with ſnowy hue, 
« My virgin purity renew, 


Ul 


And give me reinform'd exiſtence, 


« A good retention and ſubſiſtence. 
« Then ſhall the ſons of genius join, 
« To make my ſecond life divine. 
« O Murray, let me then diſpenſe, 
« Some portion of thy eloquence; 
« For Greek and Roman rhetoric ſhine, RK 
« United and improv'd in thine. - 
« The ſpirit ſtirring * ſage alarms, 

« And Ciceronian ſweetneſs charms. 

« Th' Athenian Akenſide may deign . 

« To ſtamp me deathleſs with his pen. : 

« While flows approv'd by all the nine 

« Th' immortal fonl of every line. 

« Collins, perhaps, his aid may lend, 

« Melpomene's ſelected friend. 

« Perhaps our great Auguſtan Gray 

« May grace me with a Doric lay; 

« With ſweet, with manly words of woe, + 

« That nervouſly pathetic flow, f 

« What, Maſon, may I owe to you? 

« Learning's firſt pride, and nature's too; 

« On thee ſhe caſt her ſweeteſt ſmile, * 

« And gave thee art's correQting file; 

« That file, which with aſſiduous pain, 

« 'The a envy bites in vain. - | 

« Such glories my mean lot betide, . 

« Hear, tawdry fool, and check thy pride. F: 

« Thon, after ſcouring, dying, turning, | 

&« (If haply thou eſcape a burning) 
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« From gown to petticoat deſcending, 
« And in a beggar's mantle ending, 
« Shalt in a dunghill or a itye, : 

« *Midſt filth arid vermin ro: and die.“ 


FABLE IX. 
MADAM AND THE MAGPIE, 


Ye thunders roll, ye oceans roar, 

And wake the rough reſounding ſhore 

Ye guns in ſmoke and flames engage, 
And ſhake the ramparts with your rage; 
Boreas diſtend your chops and blow; 

Ring, ring, ye bonny bells of Bow 

Ye drums and rattles, rend the ears, 

Like twenty thouſand Southwark fairs; 
Bellow ye bulls, and bawl ye bats, 
Encore, encore, ye amorous cats : 

In vain poor things ye ſqueak a ſquall, 
Soft Sylvia ſhall out-tongue you all : 

But here ſhe comes---there's no relief, 

She comes, and bleſſed are the deaf. 

« A magpie! why, you're mad, my dear, 
« To bring a chattering magpie here. 

« A prating play-thing, fit for boys--- 

« You know I can't endure a noiſe.--- 

« You brought this precious preſent ſure, 
« My headach and my cough to cure. 

« Pray hand him in and let him ſtain 

« Each curtain, and each counterpane; 

« Yes, he ſhall rooſt upon my toilet, 

« Or on my pillow---he can't ſpoil it : 

« He'll only make me catch my death. 
« O heavens! for a little breath 

« Thank God, I never knew reſentment, 
« But am all patience and contentment, - 
« Or elſe, you paltry knave, I ſhould 
(As any other woman would) 

« Wring off his neck, and down your gullet 
« Cram it by way of chick or pullet.— 

« Well, I muſt lock up all my rings, 

« My jewels, and my curious things : 

« My Chineſe toys muſt go to pot; 

« My dear, my pinchbecks—and what not ? 
« For all your magpies are, like lawyers, 
* At once thieves, brawlers, and deſtroyers, 
« You for a wife have ſearch'd the globe, 
« You've got a very female Job, 

« Pattern of love, and peace and unity, 

« Or how could you expect impunity ? 
« O Lord! this naſty thing will bite, 

« And ſcratch and clapper, claw and fight. 
« O monſtrous wretch, thus to deviſe, 

« To tear out your poor Sylvia's eyes. 

« You're a fine Popiſh plot purſuing, 
« By preſents to affect my ruin; 
« And thus for good are ill retorting * 
« To me, who brought you ſuch a fortune; 
To me, you low-liv'd clown, to me, 

« Who came of ſuch a family; 

« Me, who for age to age poſleſs'd 

« A lion rampant on my creſt ; | 

« Me, who have fill'd your empty coffers, 
« Me, who'd ſo many better offers; 
„ And is my merit thus regarded, | 
« Cuckold, my virtue thus rewarded. 

« O *tis paſt ſufferance---Mary---Mary, 
& I faint—the citergn, or the clary. 


The poor man, who had bought the creature, 
Out of pure conjugal good-nature, | 
Stood at this violent attack, | 
Like ſtatues made by Roubilliac, 


Though form'd beyond all {kill antique, 
They can't their marble ſilence break; 


They only breathe, and think, and Itart, 
Aſtoniſh'd at their maker's art. 

% Quoth Mag, fair Grizzle, I muſt grant, 
c 


„ Your ſpouſe a magpie cannot want: 


« For troth (to give the dev'l his due) 
« He keeps a rookery in you. 

« Don't fear I'll tarry long, ſweet lady, 
« Where there is din enough already, 
« We never ſhould agree together, 


„ Although we're ſo. much of a feather ; 


« You're fond of peace, no man can doubt it, 
« Who make ſuch wond'rous noiſe about it, 
« And your tongue of immortal mould 

« Proclaims in thunder you're no ſcold. 

« Yes, yes, you're ſovereign of the tongue, 
« And, like the king, can do no wrong ; 

“ Tuſtly your ſpouſe reſtrains his voice, 

« Nor vainly anſwers words with noiſe ; 

« This ſtorm, which no ſoul can endure, 

« Requires a very different cure; 

« For ſuch ſour verjuice diſpoſitions, 


« Your crabſticks are the beſt phyſicians.” 


FABLE X. 
THE BLOCKHEAD, AND FEEHIVE. 


Tre fragrance of the new-mown, hay 
Paid incenſe to the god ef day; 
Who iſſuing from his eaſtern gate, 
Reſplendent rode in all his ſtate, 

Rous'd by the light from ſoft repoſe, 

Big with the mule, a bard aroſe, 

And the freſh garden's ſtill retreat 

He meaſur'd with poetic feet. 

The cooling, high, o'er-arching ſhade, 

By the embracing branches made, 

The ſmooth ſhorn fod, whoſe verdant gloſz, 
Was check'd with intermingled moſs, 
Cowllips, like topazes that thine, 
Cloſe by the ſilver ſerpentine, 

Rude ruſtics which aſſert the bow'rs, 
Amidit the educared flow'rs. f 
The lime tree and ſweet-ſcented hay, 
(Ihe ſole reward of many a lay) 

And all the poets of the wing, 

Who ſweetly without ſalary ing, 

Attract at once his obſervation, 

Peopling thy wilds, imagination ! 

Sweet nature, who this turf bedews, 

«© Sweet nature, who's the thruſh's muſe ! 
How the each anxious thought beguiles, 
And meets me with ten thouſand ſmiles! 
O infinite benignity ! ; 
« She ſmiles, but not alone on me; 

„ On hill, on dale, on lake, on lawn, 

« Like Celia when her picturt's drawn; 
«. Aſſuming countleſs charms and airs, 
„Jill Hayman's matchleſs art deſpairs, 

« Pauſing like me he dreads to fall 
From the divine original.“ 


More had he ſaid - but in there came 
A lout——Squire Booby was his name. 


r OE MS. 


The bard, who at a diſtant view, 

The buſy prattling blockhead knew, 
Retir'd into a ſecret nook, 

And thence his obſervations took. 

Vex'd he could find no man to tezze, 

The 'ſquire *gan chattering to the bees, 
And pertly with officious mien, ; 
He thus addreſs'd their humming queen: 
« Madam, be not in any terrors, 

only come t' amend your errors; 

« My friendſhip briefly to diſplay, 

And put you in a better way. 

© Ceaſe, Madam, (if I may adviſe) 

« To carry honey on your thighs, 

« Employ ('tis better, 1 aver) 

Old Grub the fairies coach-maker ; 
For he who has ſufficient art 

« To make a coach, may make a cart. 

« To theſe you'll yoke ſome ſixteen bees, 
Who will diſpatch your work with caſe ; 
«© And come and go, and go and come, 

« To bring your honey harveſt home.--- 

© Ma'm, architecture you're not {kill'd in, 
I don't approve your way of building; 
In this there's nothing like deſign, 
Pray learn the uſe of Gunter's line. 
I'll ſerve your highneſs at a pinch, 

« Tam a ſcholar every inch, 

4 And know each author I lay fiſt on, 

« From Archimedes dc wn to Whiſton.-.. 
Though honey making be your trade, 
In chemiſtry you want ſome aid.--- 

% Pleas'd with your work, although you ſing, 
„ You're not quite right- tis not the thing. 
4 Myſelf would gladly be an actor, 

To help the honey manufacture. 

J hear for war you are preparing, 

© Which I ſhould like to have a ſhare in; 
Met though the enemy be landing, 

« Tis wrong to keep an army ſtanding.--- 
It you'll enſure me from the laws 

& I'll write a pamphlet in your cauſe.--- 

% I'vow I am concern'd to ſee 

* Your want of ſtate---economy. 

Of nothing living I pronounce ill, 

But I don't like your privy-council.” 

* There 1s, I know, a certain bee, 
„(Would he was from the miniſtry} 

* Which certain bee, if rightly known, 

© Would prove no better than a drone ; - 
There are (but I ſhall name no names, 

I never love to kindle flames) 
* A pack of rogues with crimes grown callous, 
© Who greatly would adorn the gallows ; 
That with the waſps, for paltry gold, 

A ſecret correſpondence hold, 

Jet you'll be great---your ſubjects free, 
* If the whole thing be left to me.“ 

Thus, like the waters of the ocean, 

His tongue had run in ceaſeleſs motion, 
Had not the queen ta'en p in wrath, 
This thing of folly and of froth. 

* Impertinent and witleſs meddler, 
Thou ſmattering, empty, noiſy pedlar ! 
Zy vanity, thou bladder blown, 

* To be the football of the town. 
% happy England, land of freedom, 
Replete with ſtateſmen, if ſhe need 'em, 


, 
: 


| 


* 
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Sue or Nel, 


e Where war is wag'd by 


And Jobſon is a Mackiavel !-.- 
Tell Hardwick that his judgment fails, 


„ Show Juſtice how to hold her ſcales.--- 


Jo fire the ſoul at once, and pleaſe, 


«© Teach Murray and Demoſthenes; 
*« Say Vane is not by goodneſs grac'd, , 
And wants humanity and taſte..-- 4 
+ Though Pelham with Mecenas vies, 

Tell fame ſhe's falſe, and truth ſhe lies; 

And then return, thou verbal Hector, 

And give the bees another lecture.“ a 

This ſaid, the portal ſhe unbarr'd, _ . 

Calling the bees upon their guard, 

And ſet at once about his ears 

Ten thouſand of her granadiers. 

Some on his lips and palate hung; 

And the offending member ſtung. 

Juſt (ſays the bard from out the grot} 

« uſt, though ſevere, is your ſad lot, 
Who think, and talk, and live in vain, 

. Of ſweet ſociety the bane. 

« Buſineſs miſplac'd is a mere jeſt, 

„And active idleneſs at beſt.” 


FABLE XI. 


THE CITIZEN AND THE RED LION OF BRENT 
FORD. 


I Love my friend---but love my eaſe, bh 
And claim a right myſelf to pleaſe; 's 
To company however prone, +» 

At times all men would be alone. 

Free from each interruption rude, 

Or what is meant by ſolitude. 27 

My villa lies within the bills, LY 4 
So---like a theatre it fills : 

To me my kind acquaintance ftray, 

And Sunday proves no Sabbath day; 

Yet many a friend and near relation, 

Make up a | Owns congregation ; 

They crowd by dozens and by dozens, 

And bring me all their country couſins. 
Though cringing landlords on the road, 
Who find for man and horſe abode ; 

Though gilded grapes to fign-poſt chain'd, 
Invite them to be entertain'd, 

And ſtraddling croſs his kilderkin, 

Though jolly Bacchus calls them in; 
Nay---though my landlady would truſt em, 
Pilgarlick's fure of all the cuſtom; 3 
And his whole houſe is like a fair, 

Unleſs he only treats with air. 

What! ſhall each pert half witted wit, 
That calls me Jack, or calls me Kit, 

Prey on my time, or on my table? 

No- -but let's haſten to the fable. 

The eve advanc'd, the ſun declin'd, 

Ball to the booby-hutch was join'd, 

A wealthy cockney drove away, 

To celebrate Saint Saturday; 

Wife, daughter, pug, all crowded in, 

To meet at country houſe their kin. 
Through Brentford, to fair Twickenham's bow rg, 
The ungreaſed grumbling axle ſcow'rs, _ 
To paſs in rural ſweets a day, | 


But there's a lion in the way: 
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The lion a moſt furious elf, 
Han up to cepreſent himſelf, 
Redden'd with rage, and ſhook his mane, 
And roar'd, and roar'd, and roar'd again. 
Wond'rous, though painted on a board, 
He roar'd, and roar'd, and roar'd, and roar'd. 
« Fool! (ſays the majeſty of be aſts) 
« At whoſe expence a legion feaſts, 
« Foe to yourſelf, you thoſe purſue, ?. 
* Who're eating up your cakes and you; 
46 Walk in, walk in, fo prudence votes, 
„** And give poor Ball a feed of oats, 
* Look to yourſelf, and as for Ma'm, 
« Coax her to take a little dram : 
« Let Miſs and pug with cakes be fed 
« Then honeſt man go back to bed; 
« Yon're better, and you're cheaper there, 
Where are no hangers on to fear. 
Go buy friend Newberry's new Pantheon 
« And con the tale of poor Acteon, 
© Horn'd by Diana, and o'erpower'd, 
« And by the dogs he fed devour'd. 
« What he receiv'd from charity, 
« Lewdneſs perhaps may give to thee ; 
And though your ſpouſe my lecture ſcorns, 
% Beware his fate, beware his horns.” 
« Sir,” ſays the cit, (who made a ſtand, 
Apd ſtrok'd his forehead with his hand) 
« By your grim gravity and grace, 
« You greatly would become the mace. 
4 This kind advice I gladly take, 
* Draw'r, bring the dram, and bring a cake, 
«© With good brown beer that's briſk and hum- 
ming. | | 
A coming, Sir! a coming, coming !” 
The cit then took a hearty draught, 
And thook his jolly fides and laugh'd. 
Then to the king of beaſts he bow'd, 
And thus his gratitude avow*d.--- : 
« Sir, for your ſapient oration, 
I owe the greateſt obligation. 
« Yau ſtand expos'd to ſun and ſhow'r, 
I know Jack Ellis of the tow'r ; 
« By him you ſoon may gain renown, 
% He'll ſhow your higbneſs to the town; 
© Or, if you chooſe your ſtation here, 
« To call forth Britons to their beer, 
« As painterof diſtinguiſh'd note, 5 
« He'll ſend his man to clean your coat.“ 
The lion thank'd him for his proffer, 
And if a vacancy ſhould offer, 
Declar'd he had too juſt a notion, 
To be averſe to ſuch promotion. 
The citizen drove off with joy, 
« For London---ball---for London-—hoy.“ 
Content to bed, he went his way, 
And is no bankrupt to this day. 


FABLE XII. 
THE HERALD AND HUSBANDMAN-. 


——— Nobilitas ſola eſt atque unica virtus. 
| Juvxxar. 


T wir friend Juvenal agree, 
Virtue's the true nobility; 

Has of herſelf ſufficient charms, 
Although without a coat of arms. 


* 


* — 
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SY | 


THE WORKS OF SMART. 


Honeſtus does not know the rules, 
Concerning Or, and Fez, and Gules, 

Yet ſets the wond'ring eye to gaze on, 
Such deeds no herald e'er could blaze on. 
Tawdry atchievements out of place, 

Do but augment a fool's diſgrace ; 

A coward 1s a double jeſt, 

Who has a lion for his creſt; 


And things are come to ſuch a paſs, 


Two horſes may ſupport an aſs; 

And on a gameſter or buffoon, 

A moral motto's a lampoon. 

An honeſt ruſtic having done 

His maſter's work 'twixt ſun and ſup, 
Retir'd to dreſs a little ſpot, | 
Adjointvg to his homely cot, 

Where pleas'd, in miniature, he found 
His landlord's culinary ground, 

Some herbs that feed, and ſome that heal, 
The winter*s medicine or meal. 


The ſage, which in his garden ſeen, 


No man need ever die * I ween; 
The marjorum comely to behold, 


With thyme, and ruddieſt marygold, 


And mint and pennyroyal ſweet, 
To deck the cottage windows meet ; 
And balm, that yields a finer juice 


Than all that China can produce; 


With carrots red, and turnips white, 
Andleeks Cadwallader's delight; 
And all the ſavory crop that vie 


To pleaſe the palate and the eye. 


Thus, as intent, he did ſurvey 
His plot, a herald came that way, 
A man of great eſcutcheon'd knowledge, 
And member of the motley college. 
Heedleſs the peaſant pafs'd he by, 
DONE this ſoliloquy ; | 
+ Ye gods! what an enormous ſpace, 
„% *Twixt man and man does nature place; 
„ While ſome by deeds of honour riſe, 
Jo ſuch a height, as far outvies 
* The viſible diurnal ſphere; 
«+ While others, like this raſtic here, 
“ Grope in the grovelling ground content, 
Without or lineage or deicent. 
Hail, heraldry ! myſterious art, 
«© Bright patroneſs of all deſert, 
Mankind would on a level lie, 
And undiſtinguiſh'd live and die; 
« Depriv'd of thy illuſtrious aid, 
« Such ! ſo momentous is our trade. 

+ Sir,” ſays the clown, why ſure you joke, 
* (And kept on digging as he ſpoke) 
And prate not to extort conviction, 
But merrily by way of fiction. 
<*« Say, do your manuſcripts atteſt, 
«© What was old father Adam's creſt; 
« Did he a nobler coat receive 
In right of marrying Mrs. Eve; | 
Or had ſupporters when he kiſs'd her, 
„On dexter fide, and fide ſiniſter ; 
* Or was his motto, prithee ſpeak, 
+ Engliſh, French, Latin, Welch, or Greek? 


o 


* « Cur moriatur homo, cui ſalvia creſcit in 
© horto 2” 8 


> 


it in 


Whoſe vigour brav'd the Shrovetide billet, 


POEM 8. | 


« And honour, with her native charms, 

« May beautify a coat of arms; 

« Realities ſometimes will thrive, 

« E'en by appearance kept alive; 

« But by themſelves, Gules, Or, and Fez, 
« Are cyphers, neither more or leſs: f 
« Keep both thy head and hands from crimes, 
« Be honeſt in the worſt of times: 

« Health's on my countenance impreſs'd, 
« And ſweet content's my daily gueſt, 

« My fame alone I build on this, 

« And Garter King at arms may kiſs,” — 


FABLE XIII. 
A STORY OF A COCK AND A Bur. 


Ye we excel in arts and arms, 


In learning's lore, and beauty's charms, 
The ſeas wide empire we engroſs, 
All nations hail the Britiſh croſs; 
The land of liberty we tread, 
And woe to his devoted head, 
Who dares the contrary advance, 
One Engliſhman's worth ten of France. 
Theſe theſe are truths what man won't write for, 
Won't ſwear, won't bully, or won't fight for; 
Yet (though perhaps I ſpeak through vanity) 
Would we'd a little more humanity; . 
Too far, I fear, I've drove the jeſt, 
So leave to ooek and bull the reſt. 

A bull who'd liſten'd to the vows 
Of above fifteen hundred cows ; 
And ſerv'd his maſter” freſh and freſh, 


' With hecatombs of ſpecial fleſh, 


Like to an hermit or a derviſe, 

(Grown old and feeble in the ſervice) 
Now left the meadows green parade, 

And ſought a ſolitary ſhade. 

The cows proclaim'd in mournful lowing, 
The bull's deficiency in*wooing, 


And to their diſappointed maſter, 
All told the terrible diſaſter. 


« Is this the cafe (quoth Hodge) O rare! 
« But hold, to-morrow is the fair. 
* Thou to thy doom, old boy, are fated, 
4 To-morrow=—and thou ſhalt be baited.” 
The deed was done—curſe on the wrong! 
Bloody deſcription, hold thy tongue 
Victorious yet the bull return'd, 
And with ſtern filence inly meurn'd. 

A vet'ran, brave, majeſtic cock, 
Who ſerv'd for hour glaſs, guard and clock, 
Who crow'd the manſion's firſt relief, 
Alike from goblin and from thief; 
Whoſe youth eſcap'd the Chriſtmas ſkillet, 


Had juſt return'd in wounds and pain, 
Triumphant from the barbarous train. 
By riv'lets brink, with trees o'ergrown, 
He heard his fellow ſufferer's moan ; 
And greatly ſcorning wounds and ſmart, 
Gave him three cheers with all his keart. 
«* Riſe, neighbour, from that penſive attitude, 
Brave witneſs of vile man's ingratitude; 


—— — 


| As votary of the Delphic © god, K 
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1c Or was he not, without a lie, 1“ And let us both with ſpur and horn, 7 
« Tuſt ſuch a nobleman as I ? 5 „The cruel reaſoning monſter ſcorn. 1 V 
« Virtue, which great deſects can ſtifle, - | © Methinks at every dawn of day, | 5 
May beam diſtinction on a trifle; « When firſt I chant my blithſome la, [ 


„ Methinks I hear from out the ſky, 


15 All will be better by and by; 


When bloody, baſe, degenerate man, | 


cc 
Who deviates from his Maker's plan; 


« Who nature and her works abuſes, „ 


„And thus his fellow fervants uſes, - 
„ Shall greatly, and yet juſtly want, nn 
„The mere 


„And (while his heart his conſcience purges} 


he refus'd to grant; n 


« Shall wiſh to be the brute he ſcourges. 
FABLE XIV. * 
THE SNAKE, THE GOOSE, AND NIGHTINGAL®E, 


Humbly addreſſed to the Hiffers "and Catcallers attending 
l both (5 41 1 by & 


Ween rul'd by truth and nature's ways, | 
When juſt to b „yet fix'd to praiſe, oP: 


4 


I reverence the critic's rod 

But when inflam'd with ſpite alone, 
J hold all critics but as one; | 5 7 
For though they claſs themſelves with art. 
And each man takes a different part; . 
Yet whatſoe' er they praiſe and blame ; 

They in their motives are the ſame. Boy 

Forth as ſhe waddled in the brake, 

A grey gooſe ſtumbled on a ſnake, 

And took th' occaſion to abuſe her, 5 
And of rank plagiariſm accuſe her. 1 

« Twas I,“ quoth ſhe, (in every vale, | 

« Firſt hiſs'd the noiſy nightingale ; 

« And boldly cavill'd at each note, EY 

“ That twitter'd in the woodlark's throat: ; 

« ] who ſublime and more than mortal, * 

« Muft ſtoop to enter at the portal, | 
« Have ever been the the firſt to ſhow 


[5 + 
* as 


| © My hate to every thing that's low, 


While thou mean mimic of my manner, | 
(Without enliſting to my banner) Dh 
« Darſt, in thy grov'lling ſituation, 

« To counterfeit my fibillation.”” 3 


« Nor can I, ſince 1 bear the bell, 

« F'er imitate where. I excel. 

«& Had any other creature dar'd 

© Once to aver what you've averr d, 

« might have been more fierce and fervent, 
« But you're a gooſe,-and ſo your ſervant.”* 
« Truce with your folly and your pride, 
The warbling Philomela cry'd ; | 

« Since no more animals we find 

« In nature, of the hiſſing kind, 

« You ſhould be friends with one another, 


{|< Nay, kind as brother is to brother. 
* For know, thou pattern of abuſe, 


«© Thou ſnake are but a r 
e, 


| * And thou dull dabb'ler in eac 
| © Art nothing but a feather'd ſnake.” 


FABLE XV. 
MRS. ABIGAIL AND THE DUMB WAITER, 


As Abigail one day was ſcow'ring 


4 


The ſnake enrag'd reply d, Know, Madam, 
+ © I date my charter down from Adam; ö 


Wiru frowning brew and aſpect low'ringg, 
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From chair o chair ſhe paſt along, « 
Without ſbliloquy or ſong ; 
Content in humdrura mood t* adjuſt 
Her matters to diſperſe the duſt— 
Thus ploded on the ſullen fair, 
Till a dumb waiter claim'd her care ; 
She then in rage, with ſhrill ſalute, 
Beſpoke the inoffenſive mute ;— | 
« Thou ſtupid tool of vapouriſh aſſes, 
« With thy brown ſhelves for pots and glaſſes; 
&« Thou foreign whirligig, for whom 
Us honeſt folks muſt quit the room; 
« And, like young miſſes at a chriſt'ning, 
c Are forc'd to be content with liſt'ning ; 
* Though thou'rt a fav'rite of my maſter's, 
« Pl ſet thee gadding on thy caſtors.” 
This faid—with many a rough attack, 
She ſcrub'd him till ſhe made him crack; 
Inſulted ſtronger ſtill and ſtronger, 
The poor dumb thing could hold no longer. 
« Thou drab, born mops and brooms to dandle, 
« Thou haberdaſher of ſmall ſcandal, | 
« Factor of family abuſe, 
« Retailer of domeſtic news; 
« My lord, as ſoon as I appear, 
« Confines thee in thy proper ſphere ; 
« Or elſe, at ev'ry place of call, 
« 'The chandler's ſhop, or cobler's ſtall, 
« Or ale-houſe, where (for petty tales, 
« Gin, beer, and ale, are conſtant vails) 
« Fach word at table that was ſpoke 
* Would ſoon become the public joke, 
« And cheerful innocent converſe * 2 
« To ſcandal warp'd—or ſomething worſe.— 
« Whene'er my maſter I attend, | 
« Freely his mind he can unbend ;_ 
« But when ſuch praters fill my place, 
t Then nothing ſhould be ſaid—but grace.“ 


FABLE XVI. 
THE BAG-WIG AND THE TOBACCO-PIPE, 


A BAac-wis of a jauntee air, 

Trick'd up with all a barber's care, 

Loaded with powder aud perfume, 

Hung in a ſpendthrift's dreſſing- room: 

Cloſe by its fide, by chance convey'd, 

A black tobacco-pipe was laid ; 

And with its vapours far and near, 

Outſtunk the eſſence of Monſieur ; 

At which its rage, the thing of hair, 
Thus briſtling up, began declare. 

„ Bak'd dirt] that with intruſion rude 

« Break'ſt in upon my ſolitude, 

And whoſe offenſive breath defiles 

« The air for forty thouſand miles 

« Avaunt—pollution's in thy touch— 

« O barb'rous Engliſh ! horrid Dutch! 

« [ cannot bear it Here, Sue, Nan, 

« Go call the maid to call the man, 

« And bid him come without delay 

« To take this odious pipe away. 

* Hideous! ſure ſome one ſmok'd thee, friend, 
t Reverſely, at his t'other end. 

„ Oh! what mix'd odours! what a throng 

« Of ſalt and ſour, of ſtale and ſtrong ! 

« A moſt unnatural combination, 

* Epangh to mar all perſpiration 
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« Monſtrous ! agairi—'twould vex a ſaint! 
« Suſan, the drops—or elſe I faint!” 
The pipe (for *twas a pipe of ſoul) 
Raiſing himſelf upon his bole, 

In ſmoke, like oracle of old, 

Did thus his ſentiments unfold : 

« Why, what's the mattet, Goodman Swagger, 
Thou flaunting French, fantaſtic bragger ? 
« Whoſe whole fine ſpeech is (with a pox) 

« Ridiculous and heterodox. 

« Twas better for the Engliſh nation 

« Before ſuch ſcoundrels came in faſhion, 

« When none ſought hair in realms unknown, 
« But every blockhead bore his own. Ol 


„% Know, upp, I'm an Engliſh pipe, 


« Deem'd worthy of each Briton's ripe, 
« Who, with my cloud-compelling ai c 
« Help our plantations and our trade, 

« And.am, when ſober and when mellow, 

« An upright, downright, honeſt fellow. 

« Though fools like you may think me rough, 
« And ſcorn me, *cauſe I am'in buff, 

« Yet your contempt I glad receive, 

« *Tis all the fame that you can give: 

« None finery or fopp'ry E, 

« But they who've ſomething to diſguiſe; 

+ For ſimple nature hates abuſe, 

* And plainneſs is the dreſs of uſe.” 


FABLE XVII. 
CARE AND GENEROSITY. 


| OLD Care with Induſtry and Art 

At length ſo well had play'd his part, 
He heap'd up ſuch an ample ſtore, | 
That Av'rice could not ſigh for more: 
Ten thouſand flocks his ſhepherd told, 
His coffers overflow'd with gold; 
The land all round him was his own, 
With corn his crowded granaries groan. 
In ſhort, ſo vaſt his charge and gain, 
That to poſſeſs them was a pain : 

With * oppreſs'd he lies, 

And much too prudent to be wiſe. 
Near him there liv'd a beauteous maid, 


With all the charms of youth array dz; 


Good, amiable, ſincere, and ſree; 

Her name was Generoſity. 

Twas hers the largeſs to beſtow _ 

On rich and poor, on friend and foe. 
Her doors to all were open'd wide, 

The pilgrim there might ſafe abide: 

For th' hun and the thirſty crew, 
The bread ſhe broke, the drink ſhe drew; 
There Sickneſs laid her aching head, 
And there Diſtreſs could find a bed. 
Each hour, with an all-bounteous hand, 
Diffus'd ſhe bleſſings round the land: 

Her gifts and glory laſted long, 

And numerous was th' accepting throng. 
At length pale Penury ſeiz'd the dame, 
And Fortune fled, and Ruin came; 

She found her riches at an end, 

And that ſhe had not made one friend, 
All curs'd her for not giving more, | 
Nor thought on what ſhe'd done before: 
She wept, ſhe rav'd, ſhe tore her hair, 


- 


When, !o !. to comfort her ad 3 
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And cry'd, my dear, if you will join 
Your hand in nuptial bonds with mine, 
All will be well---you ſhall have ſtore, 
And I be plagu'd with wealth no more. 
Though I reſtrain your bounteous heart, 
You ſtill ſhall act the generous part. 

The bridal came great was the feaſt, 
And good the pudding and the prieſt. 
The bride in nine moons brought him forth 
A little maid of matchleſs worth: 
Her face was mix'd of care and glee; 
They chriſten'd her Economy ; 

And ſtyl'd her fair diſcretion's queen, 
The miſtreſs of the golden mean. 

Now generoſity confin'd, 

perfectly eaſy in her mind, 

Still loves to give, yet knows to ſpare, 
Nor wiſhes to be free from care. 


FABLE XVIII, 
THE PIG. 


In every age, and each profeſſion, 

Men err the moſt by prepoſſeſſion; | 
But when the thing is clearly ſhown, 

And fairly ſtated, fully known, 

We ſoon applaud what we deride, 

And penitence fucceeds to pride, 

A certain baron on a day, 

Having a mind to ſhow away, 

Iavited all the wits and wags, 

Foote, Maſſey, Shuter, Yates, and Skeggs, 
And built a large commodious ſtage, 

For the chbice ſpirits of the age ; 

But above all, among the reſt, 

There came a genius, who profeſs'd 

To have a curious trick in ſtore, 

Which never was perform'd before. | 
Through all the town this ſoon got air, 
And the whole houſe was like a fair ; 

But ſoon his entry as he made, . 
Without a prompter or parade, 

Twas all expectance, all ſuſpenſe, 

And filence gagg'd the audience. 

He hid his head behind his wig, 

And with ſuch truth took off a pig, 

All {wore *twas ſerious, and no joke; 

For doubtleſs underneath his cloak 

He had conceal'd ſome grunting elf, 

Or was a real hog himſelf. > 
A ſearch was made, no pig was found 
With thund'ring claps the ſeats reſound, 
and pit, and box, and galleries roar, 
Vith=O rare! bravo! and encore! 

01d Roger Grouſe, a country clown, 

Who yet knew ſomething of the town, 
ehe ld the mimic and his whim, 

And on the morrow challeng'd him, 
Declaring to each beau and bunter, 

That he'd out-grunt th' egregious grunter. 
The morrow came---the crowd was greater. 
But prejudice and rank ill-nature 80 
Uſurp'd the minds of men and wenches, 
Who came to hiſs, and break the benches, 
The mimic took his uſual ſtation, 

And ſqueak'd with general approbation. 
Apain, encore ! encore ! they cry--- 

Tas quite the thing---'twas very high: 


* 
i 


1 


th. 


* 


- 
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1 Old Grouſe coneeal'd, amidft the racket, 


A real pig beneath his jacket-.- t 
Then forth he came and vith his nail 


_ | He pinch'd the urchin by tlie tail. 


The tortur'd pig from out his throat 
Produc'd the genuine nat*ral note. 

All bellow'd out was very fad ! 

Sure never ſtuff was half ſo bad! 

That like a pig !-—-each cry'd in ſcoff, 
Pſhaw ! nonſenſe ! blockhead ! off! off! off: 
The mimic was extoll'd, and Grouſe 2 
Was hiſs'd, and catcall'd from the houſe..-- 
„Soft ye, a word before I go,“ 

Quoth honeſt Hodge---and ſtooping low 
Produc'd the pig, and thus aloud | 
Beſpoke the ſtupid, partial, crowd : 

*+* Behold, and learn from this poor creature, 
How much you critics know of nature.” 


BALLADS 
BALLAD I. 
SWEET WILLIAM. 


| 
By a prattling ſtream, on a midſummer's eve, 


Where the woodbine and jeſſ' mine their boughs 
interweave, . eyes 

Fair Flora, I cry'd, to my harbour repair, 

For I muſt have a chaplet for Sweet William's hair. 

She brought me the vi'let that grows on the hill, 

The vale-dwelling lily, and gilded jonquill: _ 

But ſuch languid odours how could I approve, 

Juſt warm from the lips of the lad that I love? 


She brought me, his faith and his truth to diſplay, 
The undying myrtle, and evergreen bay : 
But why theſe to me, who've his conſtancy known? 

And Billy has laurels enough of his own. ; 


The next was a gift that I could not contemn, 
For ſhe brought me two roſes that grew on a ſtem: 
Of the dear nuptial tie they ſtood emblems confeſt, 
So I kiſs'd 'em, and preſs'd em quite cloſe to my 
breaſt. | | 
She brought me a ſun-flow'r---this, fair one's 
your due; 7 ; | 
For it once was a maiden, and love-fick like you : 
Oh! give it me quick, to my ſhepherd I'll run, 
As true to his flame as this flow'r to the ſun. 


BALLAD II. 
THE LASS WITH THE GOLDEN LOCKS, 


No more of my Harriot, of Polly no more, 

Nor all the bright beauties that charm'd me before; 
My heart for a ſlave to gay Venus I've ſold, 

And barter'd my freedom for ringlets of gold : 

I'll throw down my pipe, and neglect all my flocks, 
And will ſing to my laſs with the. golden locks. 


Though o'er her white forehead the gilt trefſesflow. 

Like the rays of the ſun on a hillock of ſnow ; 

Such painters of old drew the queen of the fair; 

Tis the taſte of the ancients, tis claſſical hair: 

And though witlings may ſcoff, and though rail- 
lery mocks, 

Yet I'll ſing to my laſs with the golden locks. - - 


To live and to love, to converſe and be free, 
Is loving, my charmer, and living with thee ; 
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Away go the hours in kiſſes and rhyme, | 
Spite of all the grave lectures of old father Time; 
A fig for his dials, his watches and clocks, 8 
He's beſt ſpent with the laſs of the golden locks. 


Than the ſwan in the brook ſhe's more dear to 

my fight, 1 
Her mien is more ſtately, her breaſt is more white, 
Her ſweet lips are rubies, all rubies above, | 
They are fit for the language or labour of love; | 


At the park in the mall, at the play in the box, | 


My laſs bears the bell with her golden lucks. | 


Her beautiful eyes, as they roll or they flow, | 
Shall be glad for my joy, or ſhall weep for my 

woe; * [ſoft pain, 
She ſhall eaſe my fond heart, and ſhall ſooth my 
While thouſands of rivals are fighting in vain; | 
Let them rail at the fruit they can't reach, like 


— — 


1 
While I have the laſs with the golden locks. 


BALLAD III. 
ON MY- WIFE'S BIRTH-DAY- 


*Tis Nancy's birth-day---raiſe your ſtrains, 
Ye nymphs of the Parnaſſian plains, 

And fing with more than uſual glee. 

To Nancy, who was born'for me. 


Tell the blithe graces as they bound 
Luxuriant in the buxom round; 
They're not more elegantly free, 
Than Nancy who was born for me. 


Tell royal Venus, though ſhe rove, 
The queen of the immortal grove ; 
That ſhe muſt ſhare her golden tee 
With Nancy, who was born for me. 


Tell Pallas, though th' Athenian ſchool, | 
And ev'ry trite pedandic fool, "Bi 
On her to place the palm agree; 
»Tis Nancy, who was born for me. 


Tell ſpotleſs Dian, though ſhe range, = 
The regent of the up-land grange, —4 
In chaſtity ſhe yields to thee, 

O Nancy, who waſt born for me. 
Tell Cupid, Hymen, and tell Jove, 
With all the pow'rs of life and love, 
That I'd diſdain to breathe or be, 
If Nancy was not born for me. 


BALLAD IV. 
THE DECISION. \ 


My Florio, wildeſt of his ſex 
(Who ſure the verieſt ſaint would vex), 
From beauty roves to beauty; 
Yet though abroad the wanton roam, 
/ Whene'er he deigns to ſtay at home, 
He always minds his duty. * 


— 


Something to ev'ry charming ſhe, 
In thoughtleſs prodigality, 
He's granting ſtill and granting, 
To Phyllis that, to Chloe this, | 
And every madam, every miſs; * 


* 
„„ 


Fet I find nothing wanting. | 


_ 


| If hap'ly I his will diſpleaſe, 


Tempeſtuous as th' autumnal ſeas 
He foams and rages ever; 
But when he ceaſes from his ire, 
I cry, ſuch ſpirit and ſuch fire, 
Is ſurely wond'rous clever.. 


I ne'er want reaſon to complain; 
But ſweet is pleaſure after pain, 

And every joy grows greater. 
Then truſt me,.damſels, whilſt I tell, 
I ſhould not like him half fo well, 

If I could make him better. 


BALLAD V. 
THE TALKATIVE FAIR. 


From morn to night, from day to day, 
At all times, and at every place, 

You ſcold, repeat, and ſing, and ſay, 
Nor are there hopes you'll ever ceaſe. 


Forbear, my Celia, oh! forbear, 

If your own health, or ours you prize, 

For all mankind that hear you, ſwear 
Your tongue's more killing than your eyes, 


Your tongue's a traitor to your face, 

Your fame's by your own noiſe obſcur'd, 
All are diſtracted while they gaze; 
But if they liſten, they are cur'd. 


Your filence. would acquire more. praiſe, 


| Than all you ſay, or all I write ; 


One look ten thouſand charms diſplays; 
Then huſh—and be an angel quite. 


BALLAD VI. 
THE SILENT PAIR. 


From all her fair loquacious kind, 

So different is my Roſalind, 

That not one accent can I gain 

To crown my hopes, or ſooth my pain. 


Ye lovers, who can conftrue fighs, 
And are the interpreters of eyes, 
To language all her looks tranſlate, 
And in her geſtures read my fate. 


And if in them you chance to find 
Aught that is gentle, aught that's kind, 
Adieu mean hopes of being great, 

And all the littleneſs of ſtate. - 

All thoughts of grandeur I deſpiſe, 
Which from dependence take their riſe ; 
To ſerve her ſhall be my employ, 

And love-{weet agony my joy. 


BALLAD VII. 
THE FORCE OF INNOCENCE. 
To Miſs c ** 1 + 
Tux blooming damſel, whoſe defenee 


Is adamantine innocence, 


Requires no guardian to attend 
Her ſteps, for modeſty's her friend: 
Though her fair arms are weak to wield 


The glitt'ring ſpear, and maſſy ſhield; 
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Yet ſafe from force and fraud combin'd, 
che is an Amazon in mind. 


With this artillery ſhe 
Not only mongſt the ee SIRE 
But e en unhurt and undiſmay'd, . 
Views the long fword and Rerce eockade, | 
Though all a ſyren as ſhe talks, 

And all a goddeſs as ſhe walks, 

Yet decenty each action guides, 

And wiſdom o'er her tongue prelides. 


pace her in Ruſſia's ſhowery plains, 

Where a perpetual winter reigns, 

The elements may rave and range, 

Yet her fix'd mind will never change. 

Place her, ambition, in thy towers, 33 
Mongſt the more dang*rous golden ſhow* rs, 
Fen there ſhe'd ſpurn the venal tribe, 

And fold her arms againſt the bribe. 


Leave her, defenceleſs and alone, 

Apris' ner in the torrid zone, 

The ſunſhine there might vainly vie 

With the bright luſtre of her exe; 
But Phebus' ſelf, with all his fire, 

Corld ne: er one unchaſte thought inſpire; 
But virtue's path ſhe'd ſtill purſue; 

And ſtill, my fair, would copy you. 


' BALLAD Vill. 
THE DISTRESSED DAMSEL. 


or all my experience how vaſt the amount; 
dearce fifteen long winters I fairly can count! 
as ever a damſel ſo ſadly betray'd, - 

To live to theſe years and yet ill be a maid ? 


le heroes triumphant 3 and by ſea, 
Sworn vot'ries to love, but unmindful of me; 
You can ſtorm a ſtrong fort, or can nun a blocks 


ade, 
let ye ſtand by like daſtards, and ſee me a maid. 10 


Fe lawyers ſo juſt, ho with ſlippery tongue, 

(an do what You 12 7 or N right, or with, 
wron 1 

(:n it be or by law or by dirty 5 

That a buxom young girl ought to die an old 4d 


ſe learned phyſicians, whoſe excellent ſkill | 
(an fave or demoliſh, can cure, or can kill, 
Toa poor forlorn damſel contribute your , 
Vho is ſicx very ſick - of remaining a maid. 


le fops, I invoke, not liſt to my ſong, 

Who anſwer no end—and to no ſex ava; 
I: echoes of echoes, and ſhadows of ſhade 
lr if I had b might Kill be a maid. - 


-— 


BALLAD IX. 


THE FAIR RECLUSE. 2 
ancient patriarchs' of the maid; off 
That veil around theſe; awful —_— | 
"ho many a century have ſtood. 

in yerdant age that ever blooms. 


Gothic tow'rs, by vapours denſe, 
rd into ſcverer tate, 
JI. % 
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« Nor can ſhe one 


The angel's 12 is to ſpare. . 


In paſtoral manic 
Þ once ſo ple and {6 great. 1 71 23 ¹ 


20 
Why all your jealous ſhades on me, gn, 2A 8 2 
Fe hoary elders, do ye ſpread? . " - 
Fair innocence ſhould ff een wt ih 
Nought ſhould be chain but due 4 PRO 


say, muſt theſe tears for ever ſow / 1 


Art 9991 VF) 


And leaves me leiſure to lament. 
2*i cbs Sf nad 


* My guardian, ſee ih wards off peace,” { »v&1 1 


' Whoſe cruelty is his employ, N 
Who bids the tongue of tran 
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Freedom of air alone is givin,” ” 
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f by BALLAD X X. 
a Mn £ * 

0 MISS N OF THE. CHICHESTER. GRACES; ” 


Written in Goedevood Gardens, September 7 IE 


« Ye hills that overlook the plains, aud bu 

V here w and. Gothic greatneſs ge . 

Where nature's hand by art is check d,. 

And taſte herſelf is architect; 3 

« Ye fallows gray, ye foreſts brown, 2 

And ſeas that the vaſt proſpect ero 

Ye fright the ſoul with fancy's Rove,” 
more! 9 
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1 ſaid—when ade of her kind 
(Her form the icture of her mind) 
Chloris appear d The landſkip flew !: - 


I All nature vaniſh'd from my view ! 1 its 


She ſeem'd all nature to compriſe; - 
Her lips! her beauteous breaſts her exesl_ 
That rous'd, and yet abaſh'd deſirec, 
With liquid, languid, living fire ! of <x : 
| But then her voice how fram'd bene, * 
The muſie of the g to hear! 
Wit that ſo pierc'd without offence, 

80 brac'd by the ſtrong nerves of ſenſe! 
Pallas with Venus play'd her part, 
To rob me ” an 2 heart; | 
Prudence and paſlion jointly ſtrove, 
And reaſon — th? ally ef is love. 


Ah me! thou ſweet. delicious maid, 
From whenee ſhall I ſolicit aid! 
Hope and deſpair alike deſtroy, 
One kills with grief, and one with 5 
Celeſtial Chloris! Nymph divine ! 

To ſave me the dear taſk be thine, 
[Though conqueſt be the woman's care, 
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| BALL AD XI. 

I.OVELY HARRIOT.. 5 5 
A Crambo Ballad. el 
Gnrar Phæœbus in his vaſt career. 


+ 


| Who forms the ſelf-ſucceedin year, * 


Thron'd i in is 1 28 ariot; 3 


ſpork ceaſe, - r 


40 a5 for 28 


Can I from patience deen content,” en bin BX 
While ſolitude ſtill nurſes, woe, 


* - 


*** 
Sees not an obje& half ſo bright. 
Nor gives ſuch joy, ſuch life, ſuch light, 

As dear delicious Harriot. 
Pedants of dull phlegmatic turns, 
Whoſe pulſe. not beats, whoſe. blood not burns, 


Read Malebranche, Boyle, and Marriot ; | 


1 ſcorn their philoſophic ſtrife, 
And ſtudy nature from the life, 
(Where moſt ſhe ſhines)'in Harriot. 
When ſhe admits another wooer, 
] rave like Shakſpeare's jealous Moor, 
And am as raging Barry hot. 
True, virtuous, lovely, was his dove, 
But virtue, beauty, truth, and love, 
Are other names for Harriot. 


* factious members who oppoſe, 
d tire both houſes with your proſe, 
Though never can ye carry ought; 
You might command the nation's ſenſe, 
And without bribery convince, . 
Had ye the voice of Harriot. 
You of the muſic commonweal, 
Who borrow, beg, compoſe, or ſteal, 
Cantata, air, or ariet ; ; 
You'd burn your cumb'rous works in ſcore, 
And ſing, compoſe, and play no more, 
If once you heard my Harriot. 


Were there a wretch who dar'd eſſay, 
Such wond'rous ſweetneſs to betray, 
I d call him an Iſcariotz - 
But here een ſatire can't annoy, 
So ſtrictly chaſte, but kindly coy, 
Is fair angelic Harriet. 
While ſultans, emperors, and kings, 
[Mean appetite of earthly things) 
In all the waſte of war riot: 
' Love's ſofter duel be my aim, | 
Praiſe, honour, glory, conqueſt, ſame, - 
Acre center'd all in Harriot. 
I ſwear by Hymen and the pow'rs | 
That _— love's wy bluſhing bow'rs, - 
| So ſweet a nymph to marry ought; 
Then may |] hug her ſilken — 28 1 0) 
And give the laſt, the final ſtroke, 5 
T' acconipliſh lovely Harriot. 


BALLAD. xll. 
TO JENNY GRAY» 105 
Bninc, Phœbus, from Parnaſſian bow*rs, 
A chaplet of poetic flow'rs, © _ 
That far outbloom the May; 


Bring verſe ſo ſmooth, and thoughts ſo free, 


And all the muſes heraldry, 45 
To blazon Jenny Gray. : 
Obſerve yon almond's rich perfume, 
Preſenting ſpring with early bloom, 

In ruddy tints how gay! 
Thus, foremoſt of the bluſhing fair, 
With ſuch a blitheſome buxom air, 
- Blooms lovely Jenny Gray, 


The merry, chirping, plumy thron 
The buſhes and the twigs among - 
That pipe the ſylvan lay, 


THE WORKS 


: 
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„„ __--- 
J All huſh'd at her delightful voice 


The floriſt's and t 


In ſilent ecſtaſy rejoice, 
And ſtudy Jenny Gray. 
Ye balmy odour- breathing gales, 
That lightly ſweep the green rob'd vales, 
And in each roſe - buſh play; 
I know you all, you're arrant cheats, 


And ſteal your more than natural ſweets, . 


From lovely Jenny Gray. 


Pomona and that goddeſs bright, 
he maids delight, 
In vain their charms diſplay ; 
The luſcious nectarine, juicy peach, 
In richneſs, nor in ſweetneſs reach 
I) he lips of Jenny Gray. 


To the ſweet knot of moo three, 
ards agree, 


| Th! immortal band of 


A tuneful tax to pay; "SH 

There yet remains a matchleſs worth, 
here yet remains a lovely fourth, 

And ſhe is Jenny Gray. 


BALLAD XII. 


TO MISsSs KITTY BENNET AND HER CAT CROP, 


Furr many a heart that now is free, 
May ſhortly, fair one, beat for thee, 
And court thy pleaſing chain; 
Then prudent hear a friend's advice, 
And learn to guard, by conduct nice, 
The conqueſts you ſhall gain. 


When Tabby Tom your Crop purſues, 

How many a bite and many a bruie 

| The amorous ſwain endures ? , 

E'er yet one favourite glance he catch, 

What frequent ſqualls, how many a ſcratch 
His tenderneſs procures ? 


-| "Though this, tis own'd, be ſomewhat rude, 
And puſs by nature be a prude,, | 


Yet hence you may improve; 
By decent pride, and dint of ſcoff, 


Keep caterwavling coxcombs off, 


And ward th' attacks of love. f 


I Your Crop a mouſin when you ſee, 
* She teaches you economy, 


Which makes the pot to boil: 
And when ſhe plays with what ſhe gains, 


She ſhows you pleaſure iprings from pains, 


And mirth's the fruit of toil. 
BALLAD XIV. 
' THE PRETTY BAR-KEEPER OF THE MITRE/ 
| Written at College, 1741. 
« REtax, ſweet girl, your wearied mind, 
And to hear the poet talk, 
e Gentleſt creature of your kind, 
Lay aſide your ſponge and chalk; 


« Ceaſe, ceaſe the bar-bell, nor refuſe 
« To hear the jingle of the muſe. 


“Hear your numerous vot'ries prayers, 


Come, O come, and bring with thee 


But har 


STLVIA, 
Remain” 
n vain t. 


Lach paſ 


Away, ſt 
Vor witl 

My 
My priet 


lsbwlt, x 
The 


or. 


RE. 


I ſhe but ſtoop d 


Lach p 


0 Giddy - whimſies, Fanton a aits, 
« And all Jove's ſoft artillery; ; 
« Smiles and throbs, and frowns, and tears, 


« With all the little hopes and fears,” | 
the heard—ſhe came. and, e“er the ſpoke, | | 


Not unraviſh'd you might ſee 
Her wanton eyes that wink'd the joke, 
'Ere her tongue could fet it free. 
While a forc'd bluſh her cheeks enflam'” d, 
And ſeem ' d to ſay ſhe was aſham'd. | 


No. handkerchief her boſom. hid, i» 1 
No tippet from our ſight debars 

Her heaving breafts, with moles o'erſpretid; = 
Mark d, little hemiſpheres, with ſtars ; 

While on them all our eyes we move, = 

Our eyes that meant immoderate love. 


In every geſture, every air, 
Th' imperfe& liſp, the Ruguld eye, 
ln erery motion of the fair, ö 
We awkward imitators vie, ; 
And, forming-our:own from her A | 
Strive to look pretty as we gaze. 


Heer ſhe. ſneer'd, the mimic crowd : 
Sneer'd too, and all their pipes laid down; 
we lowly bow'd, 
And ſullen, if he gan to frown, 
lu ſolemn ſilence ſat profgund 
But did ſhe laugh! the laugh went round. 


Her eee if the nymph pull'd out, 
ch Johnian in reſponſive airs 
fel wi the tickling duſt his ſnout, 
With all the politeſſe of bears. 
Dropt ſhe her fan beneath her hoop, 
Ev'n ſtake - ſtuck Clarians ſtrove to ee. 


Ihe ſons of culinary Kays 
Smoking from the eternal treat, 
Loſt in ella tranſport gaze, 
As though the fair was good to eat; 
len gloomieſt kings-men, pleas fl a while, 
Grin hortibly a ghaſtly ſmile,” 


But hark, ſhe cries, * my mamma calls, 
And ſtraight ſhe's vaniſh'd from our ſight; 
Twas then we ſaw the empty bowls, ; 
"Twas then we firſt perceiv'd'it night; 
While all, ſad ſynod, ſilent moan, 
Both that the eee went e 


- BALLAD xv. 


THE widow” 3 "RESOLUTION. 
4 Cantata, N 
RECITATIVE.; +: 


6:14, the moſt contented of has 14, 
denim d in joyleſs widowhood teligu'd: 
lu vain — gain her every ſhepherd ſtrove, 


Aix. 
amy, ſhe cry'd, ſwains, be mate, 
Nor with owe * fruitleſs fart 
My loya yal thoughts controul; 
My pref on reſolution's r | 
sbult, nor can temptation ſhock 
The * of my ſoul. 


on ebb' d, but grief, which dtowned lore 


8; 


1 N 8. 


{ Ev'n from the da 


Enough to make a 


pf And all 
1 | Shall unfeign 


| Fairp 


2 ; p 
a e 17 


| Thongh 4 content, with jocund air, * 


alance comfort againſt care, * py _ 
: 


— | 
And make me life uſtainñ 


Yet ev 1.117 tas brow. ber, fli 
Except ve dea de ig 
That that pet its rife from a 
RECITATIVE, 


She ſaid A youth A d, of manly grace; 
A ſon of Mars, and of th' Hibernian race : 
In flow'ry rhetorie he no time employ'd,”” ©2 


He cime—he-woo'd—he' wedded, and enjoy d. 
AIR. | 
Dido thus of old proteſted 1 
. Ne'er to know a 3 hd flame ;* chr 4 
But, alas! ſhe ;Foupg fie feltee Shot a po 
When thie ſtate y Trojan ame!" as - i 7 
Nature a diſguiſe may borrow, n 945d 30M 
et this maxim true will prove: 
Spite of pride, and ker of ſorrow- m 
She that has a 287 lobe. * 0 
What oo earth i is fo en 2 
As beauty weeping on 82 fl 
Through flowing eyes, on be N 
What a rapturotis-ray 4 | 16) 
| Sinte, from death there's'n6' returning,” 1 bo . 
When th' old lover bids adieu, bs y 
All the pomp and farce of mournin Jy 
Are but Tignals for d new. tee 7: : 


EPISTLE TO ö Mie 8 
101 0 * 

Ir ever was.allow'd, dear madam N 

rf 2 2 N 
Of all perfection is heir to, [ad att 
atience is the gentleſt virtue: 8 
This is a truth our n teach, 
Our poets ſing, an Il nei preach; 
vet after all, dear 


* 4 
> 
gn XX 


We ſeldom put it into N ane 
I'll warrant. (if one knew een ll al 
You've call'd nie many an idl e youth} ? 2 
And ſtyI'd me rude un —— 18 
parſon — n 
I ſhall not make a long oration 
In order for my vindication SFM 
For what the plague can Liay more 
Than Jang, Fob have done before; 
Such ſtuff is naught A mere antelope: - 


Aud ſo take that fot my Te ery, We 


Firſt then for cüſtards, my dear 
The produce of your.dainty dair 
For ſtew'd, for bak d, for Vola, for — 
And all the tcas, and all the t | 
With thankful tongue, and bowing 3 
I here preſent you with my — 4 
Next for your apples, pears, and plumbs, 
Acknowledgment in order comes; 
For wine, for ale, fof fowl, for. fiſh——for 
En all one's appetite can 3 po 
But O ye erde. and O ye „ 
bling 1 ba 
t Wortla, and in w metre © 
d Aare Ts her, 
For that rich banquet ſo re 


Say in w 


Her converſation gave the windy 
9 Ef RY 


The ſolid meal of ſenſe an N ονꝰj“ + 
Set off by the deſert of miſtj; TY 
Wit's fruit and pleaſure's genial bowl,” | 
And all the joyous flow of ſoul; * 
For theſe, and every kind ingredient, | 
That form'd your Wr moſt obedient: 


"IO" THE REV. MR. r POWELE. 


on Tux NON-PERFORMANCE or 4 PROMISE, r 
NAD THB AUTHOR OF A HRE. 


—— * > Gree 
\ 


3 with regard to this ſame Wer; : 
Am I to hope, or te deſpair ? | ? 
By punctual poſt the letter came, 8 : 
With PIs hand, and P***II's name: 7 
2 there appear 'd, for love or money, 

or hare, nor leyeret, nor coney. 8; 
* my dear Morgan, has my lord, * 

other great ones, kept weword? mY 

Or have you: been deceiv'd by *fauire? . 
Or has your poacher loſt his wire? 


——— — 


Or in ſome unpropitious 8 RON 
Inſtead of puſs, ti eee am'd amok 7' 
Thou valiant ſorr e t Cadwailader. ha} 
Haſt thou-a Hare; dr haſt thou ſwallow'd: Ker: 5 


But now, n I hear you ſay 

(And ſhake your head). . 5 A well-a-day, E 

« Painful prerem hence to be wiſe, 

« We wits have ſuch ſhort memories. 

„ Oh, that the 4 was not in force! 

« A horſe! my kingdom for a horſe! 

« Td ſove - et be deny*d-the ſport! 

« Oh! for a friend or Ro at court! 8 
* God knows, there's ſcarce a man of quality _ | 

In all our peerlefs principility---"" . 

But hold - for on Nis country jeking 

To a warm Welchman's moſt provoking. 

As for poor puſs, upon My honour, 

I never ſet my heart upon her. 

But any gift from friend- to friend 

Is pleaſing in its aim and ene... 

I, like the cock, would ſpurn a jewel, 

Sent by th* unkind, th” unjuſt, and Veel. 

But boneſt P. Sure from him 

A barley-corn would be a gem. 

Pleas'd therefore had 1 been, and 5 

And prais'd thy generous heart — 

If, ſtead of hare dee do not blab it) 


You' d ſent me WY a Welen 1 * f 
ei Een . 1 
* TE 377 it ad; £ "OA 
eee aches 5: EPIGRAM ay 5 25 
e e ur sex Bovzky. 8 7 
AtaDy ent late kor one Doctor Drug, 5 
To come in an inſtant, and cly ter poor Pug— 


As the fair one cemmanded, came at the word, 
And did the IE office in tye-wig and ſword. 
The affair ended, ſo ſweet and ſo nice! 1 
He held out his 
25 12 price.” 


$243 4 


1 Is 


THE wonks OF nr. 


« Your price,” ſay the lady Why, Sir, be Alle 
« your bro Aud 
6 And doctors muſt never take fees of each other, 
0: th 
= ' EPIGRAM "MY 
APOLLO AND DAPHNE. w_ 
Warn Phebus was am' rous, and long d to he From 
rade, His m 
Miſs . . cry'd piſh! and ran cin i tothe wood, iN hat! 
And rather than do ſuch a naughty affair, That « 
She became a fine laurel to de the god's hair, _ 
The nymph was de fure of acold conſtitution, 
ro be turn'd.to a tree was a ſtrange reſolution; Wl ti; pa 
For in this ſhe reſembled a true modern ſpouſe, And ir 
| For ſhe fled from his arms to diſtinguiſh his brows, 
1 | Epitapt 
| EPIGRAM, UI. (From the Greet). | 
E THE MISER AND THE MOUSE: Was t. 
To a Mouſe ſays a Miſer, « .my ; dear Mr, Mo ha 
| Pray . — 25 vou pleaſe for to want in m © glo 
« hquſe ? 
' Says the. Mouſe, — Mr. Mifer, pray keep yourl | wn. 
* quiet, s 
6 You are ne in, your perſon, your purſe, at a 
« your iet : 
« A lodging I want, which ev'n you may afford, oO 
„Bat none would come here to r borrow, Bull, 
board.“ Blaſh, 6 
The uni 
- EPIGRAM. iv. Was far 
On a Woman hs 045 Singing Ballads for Man Years w 
| e Bury ber Hyſband. yy Fark 
Fon her — decras'd, Sally chants the fi 
| Tomy II 
| Why, Rich, this is fingular ſorrow f Ja 
But (I 8 ſince. ſhe fings for a dead mant ner fre 
| ay, 
She'll cry for a lire one to-morrow. Ih — 
L Where f 
| To the Right Honourable Where ſc 
Th EARL OF' DARLINGTON, * 
oN HIS BEING. APPOINTED PAYMASTER, Of IR a1 
| MAJESTY'S FORGES. | Rh 
« The royal hand, my lord, ſhall raiſe Thy dat] 
To nobler heights thy name; Where Ii 
| © Who praiſes thee ſhall meet with 5 85 4 contral 
Ennobled in thy fame. My hand 
| | Srrart's C caves th 
Wnar the prophetfc muſe foretold is true, la Steins 1 
And royal juſtice gives to worth its due; 1 
The Roman ſpirit now breathes forth agam, J 
And virtue's temple leads to honour's fane ; dall ca 
But not alone to thee this grant extends, Thy ance: 
Nor in thy riſe great Branfwick's goodneſs ends 0 wit 
Whoe'er has known thy hoſpitable dome, I livelief] 
Where each glad gueſt ſtill finds himſelf at hom And q..11 
| Whoc'er has ſeen the numerous = that wait WT, more 
To bleſs thy 8 at th' expanded gate; 
Whoc'er has ſeen thee general joy impart, * His } 
And ſmile away chagrin from 280. 2 See ve 


mam to 


OFH 


r DE M8,” | 

1 Who giv'ſt to beauty a perpetual bloom, 
And lively grace, which age 
Who mak'ſt the ſpeaking eyes with meaning roll, 


chefe are ha 1 leaſure rei s con felt "A 
1 thy pr Se thikes choufartds bleſt. 225 


or the Death of Mafter Newbery, after u lingering 
| =—_— 

{rxcerFoRTH be every tender tear ſuppreſt, 
or let us weep for joy. that he is bleſt; 

m 
1 5 honour d, as his lite belov'd: 
That heart oer which no evil e er had pow'r; 
That diſpoſition ſickneſs could not ſour; 
That ſenſe ſo oft to riper years denied, . 91 
That patience heroes might have own'd with 

pride, ; 

His painful race undauntediy he ran, 
And in the eleventh winter died a man. 


Ftitaph on the Rev. Mr. Reynolds, at St. Peter's in 
the Je of Tbanet. 3 


Was rhetoric on the Tops of ſorrow hung, 

or could affliction lend the heart a tongue, 

Then ſhould my ſoul, in noble anguiſh free, 

Do glorious juſtice to herfelf and thee. 

But ah! when loaded with a weight of woe, 
In nature, bleſſed nature is our foe. ; 
When we ſhould praiſe, we ſympathetic groan, 
For fad mortality is all our on. | | 
Yet but a word: as lowly as he lies, 

He ſpurns all empires and aſſexts the ſkies. 

Bluſh, power ! he had no intereſt here below ; 
Baſh, malice ! that he died without a foe; 

The univerſal friend, ſo form'd to engage, 

Was far too precious for this world and age. 


Years were denied, for (ſuch his worth and truth) | 


Kind heaven has call'd him to eternal youth. 


Tony Worthy Friend Mr. T. B. one of the Poeple called. 
Quakers, Written in his Garden, July 1752. 


free from the proud, the pompous, and the vain, 
How ſimply neat and elegantly plain = 
Thy rural villa lifts its modeſt head, 

Where fair convenience reigns in faſhion'd ſtead; 
Vhere ſober plenty does its bliſs impart, 
and glads thine hoſpitable, honeſt heart. 

Mirth without vice, and rapture without noiſe, 
And all the decent, all the manly joys ! | 
leneath a ſhadowy bow'r, the ſummer's pride, 
Thy darling Tuflia ſitting by thy ſide ; 

Where light and ſhade in varied ſcenes diſplay _ 

a contraſt ſweet, like friendly Yea and Nay. 

My hand the ſecretary of my mind, 

Laves thee theſe lines upon the poplar's rind. 


br Seeing the Picture of Mit Rx 6. Drawn 
by Mr. Varelſt, Tbreuducedlegſtreet. 


MALL candid + Prior, in immortal las 
Thy anceſtor with generous ardour praiſe ; 

Who, with his pencil's animating pow'r, 

h livelieſt dyes immortaliz'd a flow'r, 

And ſhall no juſt, impartial bard be found, 

Thy more exalted merits to reſound ? 


* His Daughter. 
f See verſes on a flower painted by Varel. 


icf to bleſs, from earth to heay'n remov'd, | 


th 


— 


** FRY 


| 


b 


* 


b 


And as the fits a brooding v'er, 


Come, all ye muſes, come and fing-— * 


{ On ducks alone wel not regale you, 


D 
- 1 at. 
S 
* 7+ p 
ac - 
3 ; = 
it 3. 
—— 


thall not conſume; 
And paint'ſt at once the dody and the foul.” 


An Tavitation to M. Tyler; a Clergyman's Lady, to 


Dine upon a Ceuple of Ducks ou the Anniverſary of N 
the Authur's Wedding-Day. & e 
Hap l the pen of Sir John Suckling, 185 ©) : 
And could find out a thyme for duckling 
Why deareſt madam, an that-caſe, -'- ; [+ +17 
I would invite you to a brace. 7 
Haſte, gentle g ſhepherdeſs, away, 
To-morrow 1s the gaudy day,. + -/, 
That day, when to my longing arme, 
Nancy reſign'd her golden charms, _ 
And ſet my am'rous inclination n 
Upon the bus neſs of the nation. ee e 
Induſtrious Moll, A with many a pluck, k 
Uawings the plumage of cach duck; _ © 


You'd think ſhe'd hatch a couple more. 


Shall we then roaſt them on a ſtring ? 

Or ſhall we make our dirty jilt run, WY ; 
To beg a roaſt of Mrs. $ Bilton? * _. 3 
But to delight you more with theſe, x” 
We thall provide a diſh of peaſe: 


We'll wine, we'll punch you, and . cl ale von. 
To-morrow is the gaudy day, | Fug: 
Haſte, gentle ſh-pherdefs, away. & | 


7 An 
Faiz partner of my Nancy's heart, 


Who teel |, like me, love's poignant 
Who at a frown canſt pant for pain, 
And at a ſmile revive again; | 85 
Who doat'ſt to that ſevere degree, 

You're jealous, een of conſtancy ; 
Born on 6g and fears and doubts to 
And each viciſſitude of love! 

To this my humble ſuit attenc, 
And be my advocate and fried. 
So may juſt Heav'n ybur goodneſs bleſs, 
Succelsſul ev'n in my ſucceſs! 

Oft at the filent hour of night, ; 
When bold intruſion wings her flight, 
My fair, from care and bus'ueſs free, re veep 
Unboſoms all her ſoul to thee, | - 2 
Each hope with which her boſom heaves, 175 
Each tender wiſh her heart receives 1 
To thee are intimately known, 8 
And all her thoughts become thy own ; 
Then take the bleſſed bliſsſul hour, 

To try love's ſweet infectious pow'r ; 
And let your ſiſter ſouls conſpire EN 
In love's, as friendſhip's calmer fire. a 
So may thy tranſport equal mine, 
Nay—every joy be doubly thine ! 


+ As arſon is the rd f bis * 
bis wife pcs wet. of oo $6 e 
The maid. a 
$ The landlady of the public- ho gſe. 
M iij 
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dart; 


prove, _ 
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80 may the youth, whom you prefer, 
Be af wilh to be go lier. . 


; EXTEMPORE, 
In the King's Bench, on hearing a Raven Croal. 


You raven once an acorn took 
From Romney's ſtouteſt talleſt tree, 
He hid it by a limpid brook, © 
And liv'd another oak to ſee. 
Thus melancholy buries hop 8 
Which Providence keeps (till aliye, 
Bids us with afflictions cope, 
And all anxiety ſurvive; 
D1s8zRTISSIME Romuli Nepotum, 
Quot ſunt, quotque futre, Marce Tulli, 
Et quot poſt aliis erunt in annis, * 
Gratias tibi maximas Catullus, 
Agit peſſimus omnium Pocta ;— 
Tanto peſſimus omnium Poeta, 
Quanto tu optimus omnium patronus. 


Imitated after Dining with Mr. Murray. 


O ro, of Britiſh orators the chief 
hat were, or are in being, or belief; 

All eminence and goodneſs as thou art, 

Accept the gratitude of Poet Smart.— 

The meaneſt of the tuneful train as far, 

As thou tranſcend'ſt the brighteſt at the bar. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON AN ZOLIAN HARP. 


On one End. 
ParTEM aliquam, O venti, divim referatis ad 
? k . "aures. i + 3:5 » $ *, * * . 
T. On one Side. . 


Salve, que fingis proprio modulamine carmen, 
Salve Memnoniam vox imitata lyram ! | 
Pulce O di divinùmque ſonas ſine pollicis ictu, 
Dives naturæ ſimplicis, artis inops! ; 
Talia, quz incultz dant mellea labra puellz, 
| Talia ſunt faciles quæ modulantur aves, 
On the other Side, 
Hail heav'nly harp, where Memnon's ſkill is 
Ss - ſhown, R : TE ' - . 
That charny'ſt the ear with muſic all thine own! 
Which though untouch'd, can'ſt rapturous ſtrains 
ES ie mn. 
O rich of genuine nature, free from art! 
Such the wild warblings of the ſylvan throng, 
80 ſimply ſweet the untaught virgins ſong. 
90 tbe other End. P 
| Chriſtophorus Smart Henrico Bell, Armigero. 


AN EPIGRAM BY SIR THOMAS MORE. 
pb DE TYNDAR®, ING 

Now minimo inſignem naſo dum forte puellum 
Baſiat, en! voluit Tyndarus eſſe dicax. 
Fruſtra, ait, ergo tuis mca profero labra labellis, 
Noſtra procul naſus deſtinet ora tuus. * o 
Protinus erubuit, tacitaque excanduit ira, 
Nempe parum ſalſo tacta puclla ſale. 


THE WORKS OF SMART. 


] Naſus ab ore m 


eus tua fi tenet oſcula, dixit, | 


5 > 


Qua naſus non eſt, hic dare parte potes, 


THE LONG-NOSED FAIR. 


 Oxce on a time I fair Dorinda kiſs'd, 

Whoſe noſe was too-diſtinguiſh'd to be miſs d; 

My dear, ſays I, I fain would kiſs you cloſer, 

But though your lips ſay aye your noſe ſays, ne, 
ir. | 

The maid was equally to fun inclin'd, 

And plac'd her lovely lily-hand behind; _ 

Here, ſwain, ſhe cry'd, may'ſt thou ſecurely ki, 

Where there's no noſe to interrupt thy bliſs. - 


FANNY, BLOOMING FAIR. 


Tranſlated into Latin, in the manner of Mr. 
A 8 ' Bourne. 


Cun primùm ante oculos, viridi laſci va juventz, 

Non temere attonitos Fannia pulchra ſtetit, 

Ut mihi ſe gratus calor inſinua vit in oſſa 
Miranti ſpeciem, virgineumque decus! 

Dum partes meditor varias, et amabile---quid non? 
Luſtrandique acies magna libido capit; 

Prodigus et laudum dum formam ad ſidera tollo, 
Subdolus en! furtim labitur intus omor. 


Idalii pueri, Veneriſque exercitus omnis 
Exornat multo lumina fœta dolo; 

Hic currus, hic tela jacent, hic arcus Amoris. 
Cypri poſthabitis hic manet ipſe jugis. 

Nativis gena pulchra roſis veſtita fuperbit, 
Invalidam artificis ſpernere nata manum; 

Non tantas jactat veneres ſuaviſſimus horti 
Incola, quando novis ſpirat amoma comis. 


Concinnis membris patet immortalis origo, * 
Illa Jovis monſtrat quid potuère manus; 
Reginamque Cnidi, formoſam Cyprida, reddit, 
Quicunque egregio ludit in ore decor! 
Quanta mihi ner vos, heu, quanta eſt flamma mo- 
p D's dullas, . = £4 | 
Pectoris ut video luxuriantis ebur--- 
Pectoris eximiz nymphe---jam dulce tumentis 
Jam ſubſideptis---ſed cupit ante premi. 


Circumdat mediam ceftus (mihi credite) nympham 
Inſignis ceſtus, quem dedit ipſa Venus: . 
Dulce ſatellitium circa illam ludit amorum, 
Atque hilares ducit turba jocoſa choros. 
Felix ante homines iſtius cingula zonz 
Qui ſolvas, felix, quiſquis es, ante Deos! 
Omnes, tanta omnes, niſi me, contingere poſſe. 
Guadia, voſque Dii, tuque puella neges. 
— 4 x 7 ; 


FANNY, BLOOMING FAIR, 


Wurd Fanny blooming fair, 
Firſt caught my raviſh'd ſight, 

Pleas'd with her 1 85 and air, 
Ifelt a ſtrange delight : 

Whilſt eagerly I gaz d, 
Admiring ev'ry part, 

And ev'ry feature prais d, 

bBhe ſtole into my heart. 


In her bewitching eyes 


Ten thouſand loves appear, 


In Im 


CoLLI 
Who « 
Chide 
Than 
Who n 
Ador'c 


The th 
In love 
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Now n 
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dhe has 
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But fate 
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Ah! ce 
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$0 1ib'rs 
o heed 
Have or 
In all th 


But you 
Do but 
Howe'e1 
You'll r: 
You've 1 


For, tha! 


There Cupid baſking lies, 


His ſhafts are hoarded there. f 


Her blooming cheeks are dy'd 
With colours all her own, 
Excelling far the pride 
Of roſes newly blown. 
Her well-turn'd limbs confeſs * 
The lucky hand of Jove; 
Her features all expreſs 
The beauteous Queen of Love. 
What flames my nerves invade, 
When I behold the breaſt 
Of that too charming maid 
Riſe ſuing to be preſt: 
Venus round Fanny's waiſt 
Has her own ceſtus bound, 
There guardian Cupids grace, 
And dance the circle round. 
How happy muſt he be, 
Who ſhall her zone unlooſe ! 
That bliſs to all but me, 
May Heav'n and ſhe refuſe. 


i e f 
THE PRETTY CHAMBERMAID. - 


In Imitation of Horace, Ode 1V.—Ne fit Ancil- 
le tibi amor pudori, c. 


CoLL1N, oh! ceaſe thy friend to blame, 
Who entertains a ſervile flame. 

Chide not - believe me, tis no more 
Than great Achilles did before, 

Who nobler, prouder far than he is, 
Ador'd his chambermaid Briſeis. 


The thund'ring Ajax Venus lays 

Ia love's inextricable maze. 

His fave Tecmeſſa makes him yield, 
Now miſtreſs of the ſevenfold ſhield. 
Atrides with his captive play'd, 

Who always ſhar'd the bed ſhe made. 
'Twas at the ten years fiege, when all 
The Trojans fell in Hector's fall, 

When Helen rul'd the day and night, 
And made them love and made them fight; 
Each hero kiſs'd his maid, and why, 
Though I'm no hero, may not 1? 


Who knows? Polly perhaps may be 

A piece of ruin'd royalty. 

She has (I cannot doubt it) been 

The daughter of ſome mighty queen ; 
But fate's irrem'able doom 


Has chang'd her ſceptre for a broom. 


Ah: ceaſe to think it how can ſhe, * 
do gen'rous, charming, fond, and free, 
$0 lib'ral of her little ſtore, 

$0 heedleſs of amaſſing more, 

Have one drop of plebeian blood 

In all the circulating flood! 


But you, by carping at my fire, 

Do but betray your own deſire 

Howe'er proceed made tame by years, 
You'll raiſe in me no jealous fears. 55 
You've not one ſpark of love alive, 

For, thanks to Heay'n, you're forty-five. 


CHRISTOPHORUS SMART 
SAMUELI SAUNDERS, COL. REGAL, 8. 3. Bs. 


| | ProeBus et Liber, chariteſque mecum 
Nocte cœnabunt (ita ſpondet Hermes) 


Noſtra ſed prorſus, niſi te magiſtro, 
Poc'la recuſant. 
Attici dives venias leporis, | | 
Non (ine aſſueto venias cachinno, et 
Blanda pinguedo explicit reuidens 
5 Fronte jocetur. 


Georginm expecto, Salis architectum 


| Duplicis vafrum ſatis, wmuloſque 


Spero vos inter fore nunc, ut olim, 
, 5 Nobile bellum. 


Dumque lueubrata per omne longi 

Frigoris ſæclum pueros tenellos 

Alma nox pictas videt otioſos 
Volvere chartas. 


Proh pudor ! de vota lucro juventus 
(Ut puellarum numerus ſenumque) 
Pallet inſomnis repetita duri 

Jurgia ludi. 
Sperne (nam multæ cerebrum Minerva 
Eſt tibi) nugas age quzſtuoſas, 


Arduas, vanas, et amara curæ 
; Elue mecum. 


Jam rigit tellus, hyemantque menſes, e # 
Veſtra ſed laurus vireat, tuiſque | 
In genis dulcis roſa ſanitatis | 

: Sera moretur. 


Aut. Pemb. Cantab. Cal. Jan. 


THE FAMOUS GENERAL EPITAPH FROM 
DEMOSTHENES. | 


TuxszE for their country's cauſe were ſheath'd in 
arms, | 

And all baſe imputations dare deſpiſe ;_ 

And nobly ſtruck with glory's dreadful charms, 
Made death their aim, eternity their prize. 

For never could their mighty ſpirits yield. 
To ſee themſelves and countrymen in chains; 

And earth's kind boſem hides them in the field 
Of battle, ſo the Will Supreme ordains ; 

To conquer chance and error's not reveal d, 
For mortals ſure mortality remains. ; 
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CARMEN IN CACILIAM, ' 
A Latin Verſion of Pope's Ode on St. Cecilia's 
Day. — If 
DescenDE cœlo, ſpiritu quæ melleo 
Imples, Camcena, tibias; 
Deſcende pulſas quz lyram volucri manu, 
Nervumque ſopitum excita : - 
Diſcat fundere ſuaviter ſeveras 
'Teſtudo numeroſa cantilenas : 
Cava claſſica clangoribus auras 
Repleant, reſonent tremebundarum 
Laquaria convulſa demorum : 
Inque vicem lentã gravia organa majeſtate 
Spirent, auguſtoque ſonore inflata tumeſcant. 
Ut clare, ut placidi molliter auribus 
Se furtim bibulis inſinuant modi! 
Mox tollunt violentum altiùs altiùs 
Auditum Superis ſonum! 
Jamque exultantes numeri atque audacia turgent 
Carmiua, jam tremulus ſractis fluitat furor auris; 
Vonec minut: tim remota, 
Jam liquefacta, 
Jam moritura, 
Murmura languent, 
Murmura dulci 
Leniter attenuata caſu. 
¶Qquas ut ſervat moderatrix Muſica mentes: 
Ut premit, aut laxat mollibus imperiis : 
Seu gaudiorum turbida pectora 
_ Fumultuoſis fluctibus æſtuant, 
Trar:quillat ; urget ſeu malorum 
Poniius, humo levat Illa voce. 
Geſtit bellantes animoſo accendere cantu ; 
Blandaque amatori medicamina ſufficit ægro: 
Languens ecce! caput Meœſtitia erigit, 
Morpheus molliculis profilit e toris, 
Ulnas implicitas pandit Inertia, 
Audit diciduis Invidia anguibus: 
Inteſtina animi ceſſant bella; applicat aures 
Seditio, nec præcipites reminiſcitur iras. 
Aſt ubi dulcis amor patriæ pia mittit in arma, 
O! quanto accendunt mavortia tympana puliu : 
Sic, cum prima viam navis tentaret inauſam, 
Thrax cecinit, puppique lyram tractavit in alta, 
Dum vidit Argo Pelion arduum 
Pinus ſorores deſcerere impigras, 
Et turba circumfuſa muto 
Semideùm ſtupue re plauſu: 
Incedit heros, quiſquis audiit ſunum, 
Amore flagrans glor æ: 
Dum ſeminudum quiſque rapit manu 
Enſem, et coruſcat multiplicem ægida: 
Ad arma tylve, ad arma montes, 
Terra, mare, aſtra ſonant ad arma! 
Sed, cum per orci limites cavernoſi, | 
Amplexibus quos igneis obit fumans 
- Yhiegethon, Poetam, Morte non minus pollens, 
Adire juflit pallidos Amor manes, 
Que miracl'a jonorum ! 
Quæ feralia monſtra videri, 
Diras per oras diffita! 
Horrida fulgura, 
Vox penetrabilis 
Ssva querentium, 


LY 


THE WORKS 


- 


OF SMART. 
Et picei ignis 
Triſte crepuſculum 
Diri ululatus, 
Et gemitũs gravis | 
Mceita profunditas. | 
Dumque luunt pcenas anime, tremuli ſingultus. 
Sed audin ! audm ! auream ferit chelyn, | 
Miſeriſque fecit otium : | 
En! tenue ut patulis auribus agmen adeſt! 
Quieſcit ingensSiſyphi ſaxum, et ſuæ 
Acclinis Ixion rotæ, 

Atque leves ineunt pallida ſpectra choros ! 
Ferratis ſua membra toris collapſa reclinant 
Oblirg irarum Eumenides, et lurica circum 
Colla auſcultantes fete explicuere colubri ! 

Fer fluentorum vada, quæ perenni 
Rore delibant ſinuoſo ripas; 
Per levem, ſiqua Elyſſi vireta 

L Ventilat aura ; 
Per beatorum Genios colentes 
Arva qua paflim aſphodelis renidet 
Gramen auratis, amaranthin@eve um- 

bracula frondis ; 

Per duces, fi quis dubiam per umbram 
Splendidis late loca luſtrat armis ; 
Myrtez et quiſquis querulus vagatur 

| Incola ſylvæ; 

Reddite (vos rapuiſtis enim) mihi reddite ſponſam, 
Obteſtor, parilive adjungite me quoque fato! 
Canit, canenti Dis ferus annuit, 
| Ceditque blandarum harmoniz precum, 
Et vita manſueſcunt ſeveræ 
Perſephones fine more corda. 
Io Triumphe! Mors et Orcus Orpheo 
Letantur domitore domari, 
Vatemque mira inſigniunt victoria! 
Fata obſtant—novies Styx circumfula coercet 
Nequicquam=vincit muſica, vincit amor. 
Sed nimium, heu! nimiùm impatiens reſpexit 2. 
mator: | > 
Ah! cecidit, cecidit, ſubitoque elapſa refugit! 
. Qua prece jam ſurdas flectes, temerarie, Parcas! 
At tu, fi crimen, crimen amantes habes. 
| Nunc pendulis ſub antris, 
Jugeſve propter undas, 
Ubi callibus reductis 
Temerè vagatur Hebrus 
Heu! ſolus, neque 
Auditus, neque 
Cognitus ulli, 
Fletus integrat, 
Teque gemens vocat, Eurydice, 
Perdita, perdita, 
Heu! omne in ævum perdita ! 
Nunc totum Eumenides-exagitant, jugis 
En! canæ Rhodopes in gelidis tremit, 
Ardeſcens tremit, inſanit, ſpemque abjicit omnem. 
Ecce ! per avia luſtra furens fugit ocyoi Euro; 
Evce ! perſtrepit, audin', ut Hæmus, et ingemit 
evœ -- 5 
Ah! perit 1 


q a 1 
I Eurydicen tamen extremà cum voce profundit, 


Eurydicen tremulo murmure lingua canit, 
| Eurydicen nemus, 
Eurydicen aquæ, 
Eurydicen montes, gemebundaque ſaxa retot- 
quent. e 8 
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{fi tnis honoribus non defui, 


Luctus muſica temperat feroces, 
Et fati levat ingruentis ictus: 
Dulcis muſica moliter dolorem 
Mutat lætitia; ſonante plectro 
Spes averſa redit, Furor recumbit : 
Nobis illa eadem breves adauget 
Terræ delicias, opefque cœli 

Præſentire docet remotiores. 2 
Hine ſolum cecinit Numen, memor, unde beatam 
Ceperat harmoniam et modulamina non ſua, 

Virgo. 

Organa bien choris ubi magnifies cdiforite oh 

Miſcentur, aurem æthyrei inclinant incolæ; 
Terreſtres animæ tolluntur in aſtra tumenti 
Carmine, divinoque alitur ſacra flamma furore; 

Dum prona cœlo pendet angelum — g 
Orpheüm jam taceant Pierides ſuum, 
Major Cæciliæ vis datur inclytæ. 

Ille vix umbram revocavit oreo; 

Illa ſublatas ſuper aſtra mentes 

Inſerit cœlo, ſuperiſque mile 

Carmine Divis. 


5 0 MIArN Ig AHL. 
A Latin Verfion of Milton's L'Allegro. 
Xguria xa j,,Ü ixaTIgecrt ivicGowy, HORI. 


ProcuL hine, O procul eſto informis Ægrimonia, 
Quam janitori Obſcuritas nigerrima 
Suſcepit olim Cerbero, 
Deſertem in cavei Stygis profunda, 
Horribilis inter formas, viſuſque profanos, 
Obſcenolque ululatus, 
Incultam licet invenire ſedem, | 
Nox ubi parturiens 2 
Zelotypis furtim nido ſuperincubat alis 
Queriturque triſtis noftua, 
dub denſis illic ebenis ſcopuliſque cavatis, 
Veſtri rugoſis more ſupercilii, 
Xternum maneas Cimmeriz in domo. 


Sed hnc vropinquet comis et pulcherrima, 
Que nympha divis audit Euphroſyne choris, 
Patiens tamen vocatur a mortalibus 
Medicina cordis hilaritas, quam candida 
Venus duabus inſuper cum Gratiis 
Dias Lyæo patri in auras edidit : 
Sive ille ventus (eæteri ut Myæ canunt) 
Jocundus aura qui ver implet mellea, 
Zephyrus puellam amplexus eſt Tithoniam 
Cuondam calendis feriatam Maiis, 
Tune pallidis, genuit ſuper violariis, 
duper et roſarum roſcid2 lanugine, 
Alacrem, beatam, vividamque filiam. 
Agendum puella, quin pari vadant gradu 
Jocus et Juventas, Scommata et Protervitas, 
Doluſque duplex, nutus et nictatio, 
Tenuiique riſus huc et huc contortillis ; 
Qualis venuſt pendet Hebes in gend, 
amatque jungi lævibus gelaſinis; | 
lure ſequatur Ludus infeſtus nigræ, et { 
Iaterum Cachinnus pinguium fruſtra tenax. 
Agite caterva ladat exultim levis, | 
Pedeſque dulcis ſublevet laſcivia ; . 24 
Dextrumque claudat alma Libertas latus ; 34 
Oreadum palantium ſuaviſſima 
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{ Liberrim4javenemur innocentia ; PAST! 


Seu vite, ſroe flexili cynoſbato. - he 


Me ſcribe veſtræ, leta Virgo, falle, 165 
Ut illius ſimul et tui conſortio 1 


Ut cum volatus auſpieatur concitos; 
Stupidamque alauda voce noctem — 15 
Levata cœleſtem in pharon dilucu los, 
Priùſque gilvum quam rubet crepuſculum. 
Tunc ad ſeneſtras (anxii nolint, velint) ping { 
Diem precemur proſperam viciniæ, jt 

Caput exerentes e roſis * 


Dum Martius, clamore Gallus aivido-; Malt 26 
Tenuem laceſſit in fugã caliginem, | | t& 
Graditurve farris ad ſtruem, vel horreum, - 
Domine præeuns, graduque grandi glorians 
Szpe audiamus ut canes et cornua 
Sonore Izto mane ſopitum cient, 
Dum qua præalti clivus albeſcit jugi, "2 4 
Docilis conora reddit Echo murmura. 
Mox, teſte multo, qua virent colles, vager, 
Ulmoſque ſepes ordinatas implicat, 
Eoa ſtans-apricus ante limina, a 
Ubi ſol coruſcum magnus inſtaurat diem 
Veſtitus igni, lucidoque ſuccino, 

Inter micantiim mille formas nubium. 
Vicinus agrum dum colonus tranſmeat, 
Atque æmulatur ore ſiſtulam rudi, 
Mulctramque portat cantitans puclluls,: 
Falciqui cotem meflor uptat ftridalze, ' “N 
Suamque paſtor quiſque garrit fabulam,- 
Reclinis in convalle, ſubter arbuto, -; - | 
Mox illecebras oculus arripuit novas; - 
Dum longus undiquaque proſpectus patet, 
Canum novale, et fuſca ſaitus æquora, 

Qua peccora gramen demetunt vagantia; 
Sublimium fteriiia terga montium, 

Qui ponderofa ſœpe turquent nubila, 
Maculoſa wernis prata paſlim bellibus, - 
Amnes vadoſi, et latiora flumina. 

Pinnaſque murorum, atque turres cernere eſt | 
Criſtata circum quas coronant robora, 
Ubi forte quædam nympha fallit, cui decor 
Viciniam (cynoſura tauquam) illuminat. 
Juxta duarum ſubter umbra quercuum, - 
Culmis opertà fumus emicat cala, 
Qua jam vocati Thyrſis et Corydon ſedent, 
Famemque odoro compriment convivio, 
Herbis, cibiſque ruſticis, nitidiſſima 


* * 


Que ſufficit ſuccincta Phillis dexterã: 1 


Mox Theſtyli morem gerens jacentia 
Auries catenis cogit in faſces fata: 
Verniſve in horis, ſole toſtum virgines 
Fænum recenti pellicit fragrantia; 
Eſt et ſerenis quando fœta gaudiis 
Excelſiora perplacent magalia; 
Utcunque juxta flumen in numerum ſonant 
campanæ, et icta dulce barbitos ſtrepit 
Dum multa nympha, multa pubes duriter 
Pellunt Trementes ad canorem ceſpites 
Dubias per umbras: qua labore liberi 
Juveneſque ludunt, et ſenes premiſcui, 
Melius nitente ſole propter ferias. 
Jam quando veſperaſcit, omnes allicit 
Auro liquenti Bacchus hordiaceus, 
Phylliſque narrat fabulufa facinora, 

Lamia ut paratas Mabba conſumpſit dapes, 
Se vapulaſſe, et eſſe preſſam ab Incubo, 


0 


* 
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wy trits ab igne feductam vid; 
Vt et laborem ſubiit Idolom gravem, - 
Floremque lactis meritus eſt ſtipendium ; 
Uniĩus (inquit) ante noctis exitum 
Tot grana-frugis fuſte trivit v eneficus, 
« Quot expediĩre ruſtici nequeunt decem, 
Quo jam peracto plumbeum monſtrum cubat, 
Focumque totum laterere longo metiens 
Crinita membra feſſus igne recreat; 
Dein priuſquam gallus e vocat diem, 
Tandem ſatur phantaſma ſeſe proripit. 
Sie abſolutis fabulis ineunt toros, 
Atque ad ſuſurros dormiunt favonii. 
Turrita deinde perplacebunt oppida, 
Et gentis occupatæ mixta-murmura, 
Equitumque turba, nobileſque ſpendidi, 
Qui pacis ipſa vel triumphant in togi, 
Nuruſque, quarum lumen impetus viris 
[kn acres, premiumque deſtinat 
arti aut Minervæ, quorum uterque nititur 
Nymphæ probari, quæ probatur omnibus: 
Hymenæus illic ſæpe prætendat facem _ 
Clariſſimam, croceumque velamen trahat, 
Spect ac'la, mimi, pompa, commiſſatio, 
Veterumque ritu nocte ſint convivia, 
Taleſque viſus, quos videt in ſomniis 
ee poetæ, dum celebris rivuli 
ecuri ad oram veſpere æſtivo jacent. 
Tunc ad theatra demigrem frequentia 
apy fi tu, docte foccum proferas; + 
ive * Ille muſæ filius fundat ſonos, 
Quam dulce, quam feliciter, temerarios! 
Curæque carmen ſemper antidotos modis 
Mentem relaxet involutam Lydiis; 
Oh! ſim perenni emancipatus carmini, 
Quod tentet uſque ad intimum cor emicans, 
Aureſque gratis detinens ambagibus 
Pedibus legatis ſuaviter nectar moras, 
Dum liquida vox, labyrinthus ut, deflectitur 
Dolo perita et negligenti induſtria, 
Variaque cætos arte nodos explicat, 
Animam latentem qui coercent muſices; 
Adeo ut quiete expergefactus aurea 
Toros relinquit iuſe Thrax amaranthinos, 
Medioque tales captet Elyſio ſonos, 
Quales avaram ſuadeant Proferpinam 
Nullz obligatam lege ſponſam reddere. 
His fi redundes gaudiis, prudentis eſt, 
Lætitia tecum velle vitam degere. 


DATUR MUNDORUM PLURALITAS. 


UnvE labor novus hie menti? Quæ cura quietam 

Sollicitat, rapienſque extra confinia terre, 

Cœleſtes fine more jubet volitare per ignes ? 

Scilicit impatiens anguſto hoc orbe tener, 

Fontinelle, tuos audax imitarier auſus 

Geſtio eſt inſolitas ſpirant præcordia flammas. 
Fallor, an ipſe venit ? Delapſus ab zthere ſum- 


mo | | 
| Pegaſon urget eques, laterique flagellifer inſtat : 
Me vocat; et duris defiſte laboribus, inquit, 
Me duce, carpe viam facilem, tibi ſingula clare 
E xpediam, tibi cernere erit, quos ſidera norunt, 
* Indigenzs cultuſque virùm, moreſque docebo.” 


4 Shakſpeare. 


| Ridet ager, frugum facilis, laſcique florum 


„ 


K 
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THE WORKS OF SMART. 


Nec mora, pennipedem conſcendo juſfus, ovanſque Cl 

| CQuanquam animus ſecum volvens exempla prio. Fil 
rum 1 der 
Bellerophonteæ pallet diſpendia fame) — 

| Poſt equitem ſedeo, liquidumque per aëro labor, Jop 
—Mercurium petimus primum: Dux talibus inſit; Jad: 


'* Aſpicias vanæ maleſana negotia gentis, 
** Quam mens deſtituit Titanæ exuſt propinquo. 
** Stramineis viden'? Hic velatus tempora ſertis 
** Emicat, et ſolos reges crepat atque tetrarchas, 
Ille ſuam carbone Chleon depingit amator 
Infelix, gram rudia indigeſtaque mentem 
Carmina demulcent, indoctoque tibia muſas. 
En! ſedet incomptus crines barbataque menta 
* Aſtrologos, nova venatur ſidera, ſolus 
« Semper in obſcuro penetrali; multaque muros 
Linea nigrantes, et multa triangula pingunt. 
Ecce! ſed interea curro flamante propinquat 
Titan Clamo, O me! gelida ſub rupe, ſub 
* umbra 
« Siſte precor : tantos nequeo perferre calores.” 
Pegaſon inde tuo genius felicior aſtro 
Appulit, alma Venus. Spirant quam molliteraurz! 


Nutriz ; non Euri ruit hie per dulcia Tempe 
Vis fera, non Borez ; ſed blandior aura Favoni, 
Lenis agens tremulo nutantes vertice ſylvas, 
Uſque fovet teneros, quos uſque reſcuſcitat, ignez, 
Hic lætis animata ſonis Saltatio vivit : 

Hic jam voce ciet cantum, jam pectine, dulces 
Muſica 2 modos: pulchrz longo ordine uym. 


* 
Feſtivas ducunt choreas, dilecta juventus 
Certatim ſtipant comites : late halat amomo 
Omne nemus, varioque æterni veris adore : 
Cura procul: circumvolitant riſuſque jocique : 


Atque amor eſt, quodcunque vides. Venus iplz A 
volentes . 
Imperio regit indigenas, hic inuuba Phœbe, s 
Innuba Pallas amet, cupiant ſervire Catones. SAY, v 
Jamque datum molimur iter, ſedeſque beatas And kit 
Multa gemens linquo ; et lugubre rubentia Martis From e: 
Arva, ubi ſanguineæ dominantur in omnia rixæ, To trac 
Advehimur, ferro riget horrida turba, geritque Ve] 
Spiculaque, gladioſque, feroſque in bella dolones And bo 
Pro chore, et dulci modulamine, Pyrrhicus illis Where 
Saltus, et horribiles placet ære ciere ſonores. And all 
Hic conjux viduata viro longo effera luctu [nzos Tis þ 
Flet noctem, ſolumque torum ſterileſque Hyme- Drives f 
Deplorans, lacerat crines, et pectora plangit: * Ceaſe, 
Nequiquam—ſponſus ni forts appareat, hoſpes . Andy 
Heu ! brevis, in ſomnis, et ludicra fallat imago. a Tis tl 
Immemor ille tori interea ruit acer in hoſtem: : And v 
| Horrendum ſtrepit armorum fragor undique cam- Wl . = one 
is; | 
Atque —— durant in ſecula pugnæ. 8 
Hinc Jovis immenſum delati accedimus orbem. inks 
Illic mille locis exercet ſæva tyrannus * th 
Imperia in totidem ſervus, totidemque rebelles: ee q 
Sed brevis exercet : parat illi fata veneno me 2 
| Perjurus, populoſque premit novus ipſe tyrannus. BY pirg. g. 
Hi decies pacem ſigunt pretio atque refigunt: We conch 
Tum demum arma parant: longe lateque cohorts Wi . Mark 
Extenduntur agris; ſimul zquora tota teguntur . The d. 
Claſſibus, et ficti celebrantur utrinque triumphi, « Wh 45 
Fadera mox ineunt nunquam violanda; brevique Bl @ vo ' 


Belli iterum ſimulachra cient: referuntur in altum 


que 
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filius hic patri meditatur, ſponſa marito, 
dervus hero inſidias. Has leges ſcilicet illis 
Impoſuit natura locis. quo tempore pattfem 
jupiter ipſe ſuum ſolio detruſit vito. 
jade venena viris, perjuria, munera, fraudes 
Suadet opum ie Ae er dira cupido. 
Saturni tandum nos illætabilis ora 
Accipit: igna vum pecus hic per opaca locorum 
pingueſcunt de more, gravi torpentque veterno. 
vivitur in ſpecubus: quis enim tam ſedulus, arces 
Qui ſtruat ingentes, operoſaque mænia condat ? 
dem omnes ſtupor altus habet, ſub pectore fixus. 
Non ſtudio ambitioſa Jovis, varioſque labores 
Mercurii, non Martis opus, non Cyprida norunt. 
poſt obitum, ut perhibent, ſedes glomerantur in 


0lafſes, paciſicoque replentur milite camp̃. 


1 
ui longam nullas vitam <.zcoluere per artes; 

Sed Crerere et Baccho pleni, ſomnoque ſepulti 

Cunctarum duxere æterna oblivia rerum. 

Non avium auditur cantus, non murmur aquarum, 

Mugituſve boum, aut pecorum balatus in agris: 

Nudos non decorant ſegetes, non gramina compos, 

Sylva, uſquam fi ſylva, latet ſub monte nivali, 

Et canet viduata comis: hic noctua tantùm 

Cliſque habitat, bufoque et cum teſtudine, talpa. 

Flumina dum tardè ſubterlabentia terras 

Pigram undam volvunt, et ſola papavera paſcunt : 
yorum lentus odor, lethæaque pocula ſomnos 

Suadent perpetuos, circumfuſæque tenebræ. 

Horrendo viſu obſtupui : quin Pegaſon __ 

Defecere animi: ſenſit dux, terque flagell 

Inſonuit clarùm, terque alta voce morantem 

Increpuit : ſecat ille cito pede læ via _ 

Atherei, terrzque ſecunda allabitur aura. 
Cantabr. in Comitiis prioribus, 1740-1. 


A VOYAGE TO THE PLANETS. . 
Tranſlated by the Rev. Francis Fawkes, A. M. 


Say, what uncommon cares diſturb my reſt, 

And kindle raptures foreign to my breaſt ? | 

From earth's be confines lift my mind on high, 

To trace new worlds reyolving in the ſky ? 

Yew—I'm impatient of this orb of clay, 

And boldly dare to meditate my way, 

Where Fontinelle firſt ſaw the planets roll, 

And all the god tumultuous ſhakes my ſoul. [ſkies 
"Tis he! he comes and through the ſun-bright 

Drives foaming Pegaſus, and thus he cries: 

* Ceaſe, ceaſe, dear youth, too ſtudiouſly employ'd, 

And wing with me the unreſiſting void; 

* 'Tis thine with me round other worlds to ſoar, 

„And viſit kingdoms never known before; 

While 1 ſuccin&tly ſhow each various race, 

The manners and the genius of the place.“ 

i (though my mind with lively horror fraught, 

Thinks on Bellerophon, and ſhudders at the 

thought), 

Mount wry the winged ſteed; he ſprings, he flies, 

Shoots through the yielding air, and cleaves the 
— liquid fies! 

Firſt, ſwift Cyllenius, circling round the ſun, 

We reach, when thus my friendly guide begun: 

* Mark well the genius of this fiery place, 

* The wild amuſements of the brain- ſick race, 

* Whoſe minds the beams of Titan, too intenſe, 

# affect with frenzy, and diſtract the fenſe. 


\ 


In ſadly-ſoothing train rude notes 
Y 


1 

« A monarch here gives ſubject princes la -w, 
« A mighty m with a crown;of ſtra wm. 
There ſits a lover, ſad in penſive air, 
And like the diſmal image of deſpair, 1 — 
« With charcoal paints his Chloe — — = 
And ftrikes harſh numbers from the jarring © 

er p bot &37 1359 S019 
< Lo! an aſtrologer, with filth heſmear d. 
Rough and neglected with a length of beard, 
'« Pores round his cell for undiſcover'd ſtars, ' * + 
And decks-the walls with triangles and ſquares. 
Lo But the radiant car of Phoebus nigh © 
„ Glows with red ardour, and inflames the ſky— 
« Oh! waft me, hide me in ſome cool retreat; 
« ] faint, I ſicken with the fervent heat.“ 

Thence to that milder orb we wing our way, 
Where Venus governs with an caſy ſway. . 
Soft breathes the air; for Flora paints the ground, 

And laughing Ceres deals her gifts around. * 
This bliſsful Tempe no rough blaſts moleſt, 
Of bluſt' ring Boreas, or the baleful eaſt; 

But gentle zephyrs o'er the woodlands ſtrayy, 
Court the tall trees, and round the branches Play. 
Ethereal gales diſpenſing as they flow, he 
To fan thoſe paſſions which they teach to glo-. 
Here the gay youth in meaſur d ſteps advance, 
While ſprightly muſic animates the dance: 
There the ſweet melody of ſounds admire, * 
Sigh with the ſong, or languiſh to the lyre: — 
Fair'nymphs and amorous youths, a lovely band, 
Blend in the dance, light bounding hand in hand. 
From every grove the buckſome zephyrs bring 
The rich ambroſia of eternal ſpring. N 
Care dwells not here, their pleaſures to deſtroy 
But laughter, jeſt, and univerſal joy : it 
All, all is love; for Venus reigns confeſs'd 

The ſole ſultana of each captive breaſts _ : 
Cold Cynthia here would Cupid's victim prove 
Or the chaſte daughter of imperial Jove, © 
And Cato's virtue be the ſlave of love, 

But now through deſtin'd fields of air we fly, 
And leave thoſe manſions, not without a figh : 
Thence the dire coaſt we reach, the dreary plains, 
Where Mars, grim god, and bloody difcord reigns. 
The hoſt in arms embattled ſternly ſtands, 

The ſword, the dart, the dagger, in their hands, 
Here no fair nymphs to ſilver ſounds advance, 

But buſkin'd heroes form the Pyrrhic dance ; 

And brazen tzumpets, terrible from far, 

With martial mutic fire the ſoul towar ; 

Here the lone bride bewails her abſent lord, 

The ſterile nuptials, the deſerted board, 

Sighs the long nights, and, frantic with defpair, 

Beats her bare breaſt, and rends her flowing hair i 
In vain ſhe ſighs, in vain diſſolves in tears— 

In ſleep, perhaps, the warrior lerd ap | 
A fleeting form that glides before her {3h 
A momentary viſion of the night. 
Meanwhile regardleſs of her anxious pray'r, 
The hardy huſband iternly ſtalks to war; 
Our cars the clang of ringing armour rends, 
And the immortal battle never ends. 
Hence through the boundleſs void we nimbly 
moye, i 

And reach the wide-extended plains of Jove. 

Here the ſtern tyrant ſways an iron rod; | © 


* 
5 . 


A thouſang vaſlals tremble at his nod. 


3 


Hor ſhort the period of a tyrant's date! 


* 


The pois nous phial ſpeeds the work of fate: 


. - Searce is the proud 3 tyrant dead,. 
it | 


But, lo! a ſecond | in his ſtead. 
peace a common merchandiſe, is ſold, 
Heav'ns firſt beſt bl for pernicious gold : 


War foon ſucceeds, the ſturdy ſquadrons ſtand 
Wide o'er the fields, a formidable band : [main 


With num'rous fleets they crowd the groaning ' 
5 Et ſolido limoſa tument fundamina plumbo. 
I Hanc, pia materies, divo ædem extruxit inerti, 


And triumph for the victories they feign: 


Again im itrict alliances unite, 


Till diſcord raiſe again the phantom of a fight; 
Again they ſail ; again the troops prepare 
Their 7 of war. 
The ton inhuman ſecks his father's life, 


The flave his maſter's, and her lord's the wife. | || 


With vengeance thus their kindling boſoms fire, 


Since Jove uſurp'd the ſceptre of his ſire. 


Nor other paſſions do their ſouls obey, 


hence poiſons, perjuries, and bribes betray ; { 


Than thirſt of gold, and avarice of ſway. 
At length we land, vaſt fields of ether croſt, 
On 3 cold uncomfortable coaſt; 1 
e in loom the pamper' d fſluggard's 
The lazy how dthargically dull 5 | 
In caves they live ; for who was ever known 
So wiſe, ſo iedulous to build a town ? - 


The ſame ſtupidity infects the whole, 


Fix'd in the breaſt, and center'd in the ſoul: 
Theſe never feel th' ambitious fires of Jove, 

To induſtry not Mercury can move, 

Mars _—_ ſpur ro war, nor Venus woo to 


love. N 
Hers rove thoſe ſouls, tis ſaid when life departs, 


Who never cultivated uſeful arts; 


But, ftupify'd with plenty and repoſe, 

Dream'd out long life in one continual doſe ! 

No feather'd ſongſters, with ſweet-warbled ſtrain 

Attune to melting melody the plains, . 

No flocks wide paſt'ring bleat, nor oxen low, 
fountains muſically murm'ring flow ; 

Th' ungenial waſte no tender herbage yields, 

No harveſt waves luxuriant in the fields. 

Low he the groves, it groves this land can ; 


Chain'd in the fetters of eternal froſt, 

'Their beauty wither'd, and their verdure loſt. 
Dull animals inhabit this abode, 

The owl, mole, dormouſe, tortoiſe, and the toad. 
Dull rivers deep within their channels glide, 

And flow roll on their tributary tide: 

Nor ought th' unvegetative waters feed, 

But fleepy poppy and the flimy reed; 

Whoſe lazy fogs, like Lethe's cups, diſpenſe 


Eternal flumbers of dull indolence. 


Aghaſt I ſtood, the drowſy vapours lull 
My ſoul in gloom; ev'n Pegaſus grew dull. 
My guide obferv'd, and thrice he urg'd his ſpeed, 
Thrice the loud laſh refounded from the ſteed; 
Fir'd at the ſtrokes, he flies with flacken'd rein 
Swift o'er the level of the liquid plain, | 


Guides me with gentle galc, and lights Fn, 
again. W 


— 


MarERIES GAUDET VI INERTLE. 


Vvrxvxcux in patria, qui late Hibernia ſqualent | 
Arva inarata, palus horenda voragine crebra + - + 


THE WORKS OF SMART. | 
Ante ocules jacet ; haud illic impune viator rp 


Per tenebras iter inftituat ; tremit undique telly; 

Sub pedibus malefida, vapores undique denfoy 

Sudat humus, nebuliſque amicitur triſtibus kerh, 
Huc fato infelix ſi quando ayiteris'iniquo, 


Et tutò in medium liceat penetrare, videbis 
| Attonitus, nigra de nube emergere templum, 


. Templum ingens, immane, altum penetrale ſtupori 
Plumbea ſtat turris, plumbum ſinuatur in arcus, 


Stultitiæ impulſu——quid enim? Lithargica ſemper 


Sponte ſu nihil aggreditur, dormitat in horas, 
Et ſine vi, nullo gaudet dea languida motu. 


Hic ea monſtra habitant, quæ olim ſub luminis 

auras 1 20 ns 2 
Materies peperit ſomno patre, lividus iſte 
Z oilus, et Bavio non impar Mazvius; audax 
Spinoza, et Pyrrho, cumque Hobbeſio Epicuru, ! 

Aſt omnes valeat quæ mula referre? frequentes 
Uſque prey videas Hebetes properare ?—nec ad- 
leert | | 
Quidquam opis Anglorum doctæ vicinia gentis, 
vic quondam, ut perhibent, ſtupuit Bœotica telly; 
- Vicina licet Antycirà, nihil inde ſalutis, 
Nil tulit hellebori Zephyrus, cum fæpe per æquor 
Felicem ad Leſbon levibus volitaverit alis, 
Indigenæ mellita ferens ſuſpira Floræ. 

Porticus illa vides? Gothicis ſuffulta columnis 
Templi auditus, quam laxa patet ! cuſtodia qualis 
Ante fores ! quatuor form ſpa rollere miris 
Ora modis! en] torva tuens ſtat limine in ipſo 
Perſonam logicis induta ſophiſtica, denis 
Cincta categoriis, matrem quæ maxima natu ſeft! 
Filia materiem agnoſfcit—quantam inſtar in ipſa 
Grande caput, tenues oculi, cutis arida produnt 
Fallacem: rete una manus tenet, altera fuſtem. 

Veſtis arachncis ſordit circumdata telis, 
Queis gaudet labyrinthæos dea callida nodos. 
Aſpicias jam funcreo gradientem inceſſu 
Quam lente cælo Saturni volvitur aftrum, 
Quam lente ſaltaverunt poſt Orphea montes, 
Quam lente, Oxonii, folemnis pondera cænæx 
Geſtant tergeminorum abdomina bedellorum. 

Proxima deinde tenet loca forte inſana Mathefis, 
| Nuda poten chlamydem diſcincta, incompta ca- 

illos. - 
8 externi, punctoque innixa reclinat. 
Ante pedes vario n diagrammate arenam 
Cernas, rectis cur va, atque intertexta rotunda 
Shemata quadratis—queas ſcilicet abdita rerum 

Pandere ſe jactat ſolam, doctaſque ſorores 
Faſtidit, propriæque nihil non arrogat arti. 
Illam olim, duce Neutono, tum tendit ad aſtra, 
AÆtheriaſque domos ſuperum, indignata volantem 
Turba mathematiciim retrahit, pœnaſque repoſcens 
Detenit in terris, nugiſque exercet inept1s. 
| Tertia Microphile, proles furtiva parenis 
Divina; produxit enim commixta furenti 
Diva viro phyſice—muſcas et papiliones _ 
Luſtrat incxpletum, collumque et tempora rident 
Floribus, et fungis, totaque propagine vers. 
Rara oculis nugarum avidis animalia quærit 
Omne | 
Seu volitans tremulis liquidum ſecat acra pennis. 
O! ubi litoribus noſtris felicior aura ; 
Polypon appulerit, quanto cava templa ſtuporis 


Mugitu concuſſa trement, reboabit ct ingens 


nus, ſeu ſerpit humi, ſeu Judit in undis, 


1 bl 


* 
- 


colum Folypon-ardet,—et. ecce ! faccta feraci 

falee novos creat aſſidue, paſcitque creatos,” : 

Ah! modo dilectis paſcit nova guadia muſcis. 
vartam materies peperit conjuncta ſtupori, 


| 

Qu er . 
Nomen Atheia illi, monſtrum cui lumen ademp- 
| 

| 

L 


Ore micant linguæ, refugas quibus inficit auras. 
Hanc ſtupor ipſe parens odit, vicina nefandos 
Hotret ſylva ſonos, neque ſurda repercutit echo. 
Mendacem natura redarguit.ipſa, demque » 
Ft cœlum, et terræ, veraciaque aſtra fatentur. 


di ſimul agglomerans ſurgit chorus omnis aqua- 


nan 
Et puro ſublime ſonat graye fulmen olympo.. 
Fonte ortus Lethæo, ipſius ad oſtia templi, 
Ire ſoporifero tendit cum mumure rivus, 


Huc potum ſtolidos Deus evocat agmine magno: 


Crebri adſunt, largiſque ſitim reſtinguere gauden 


- Hauſtibus, atque itęrant calices, certantque ſtupen 
do 1 14 , £ 


. | GY ſaurem 
Me, me etiam, clamo, . occurrens. ;—ſed vellicat 


Calliope, nocuaſque vetat cantipgere lymphas. 
ri str E or Del 
Is lreland's wild, uncultivated plains; 


Where torpid floth, and foggy dultcis reigns, 
Tull 55 a fen infeſts the N Work, | 
And many a gulf the melancholy moor. 
Let not the ftranger in theſe regions ſtray, | 
Dark is the ſky. and perilous the way; 


— 


und. | 
Denſe fogs and exhalations hover round. 
And with black clouds the tender turf is crown'd: 


＋ 


Here ſhould'ſt thou rove, by fate's ſevere com- 
And ſafely reach the centre of the land; (mand, 
Thine eyes ſhall view, with horror and AN 


The fane of dulneſs, of enormous ſize, +» 
Emerging from the ſable cloud ariſe. - © 


Vaſt leaden arches preſs the ſlimy bed, Ag 
The ſoft ſoil ſwells beneath the load of lead. 

Old tnatter here erected his abode, 

At fally's impulſe, to the flothful god. 

And here the drone lethargic loves to ſtray, 
Slumb'ring the dull, inactive hours away; 

For ſtill, unleſs by foreign force impreſt.,. 
The languid goddeſs holds her ſtate of reſt. 

' Theit habitation here thoſe monſters keep, 
Whom matter father'd on the god of fleep: 
Here'Zoilns, with cank'ring envy pale, 
Here Mzvins bids his brother Bavius, hail ; 
Spinoza, Epicure, and all thoje mobs 
Of wicked wits, from Pyrrho down to Hobbes. 
How can the muſe recount the numerous crew 
Of frequent fools' that crowd upon the view ? 

Nor &an learn'd Albion's ſun that burns ſo clear, 
Diſperſe the dulneſs that involves them here. 
Beotia thus remain'd, in days of yore 


A leaden tow'r upheaves its heavy head, { 


- 


Senſeleſs and ſtupid, through the neighb'ring ( 


- | ſhore, 5 | 
Aﬀorded ſalutary hollebore. 
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Strange diagrams, th' ene fight confoumtͤ, 
7 abr, I | Right lines and curves, with figures ſquare-and 
Beneath his footſteps ſhakes the trembling}. Right line urves, with Lures fuare ang! 
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No cure exhal'd from. zephyr's buxom breeze, 
That gently bruſh d the oſom of the ſeas, Lu 


Of horrid aſpect, ſentry. to the gate 14 
n. e ee ee e 00 Lo! in the entrance, with dildainfal eye, qo 
Atque aures; .cui ſenſus abeſt ; ſed mille frifulcz | In logic FF 0 


xp 


e ſpider's toils, all o'er her garment ſpread, 


; le mazy errors of her Read. 
0 WT 


old her marching with fungreal. pace, 


: 


Slow as, old Saturn rolls through boubdleſs ſpace, 


Slow as the mighty mountains moy'd-along,. . -- 
When Options rais'd the Iyte- attending ſong ;  - 
Or, as at Oxford, on ſome gaudy da, 
Fat beadles in magnificent array. 
With big round bellies. bear the pond'rous treat, 
And heavily lag on, with the ve load of meat. 


Ungirt untrimm'd, with difloluted hair? 


No foreign objects can her thoughts digoint ;.” 


The fiext, mad Matheſis; her feet all bare, 14 
2 


Reclin'd ſhe ſits, and ponders o'er a pet. 
Before her, Io! inſerib'd upon the ground, 


ww 4 


round. 


* & * 7 * 


” » 


Boaſts that ſhe can all myſteries explain, 
And treats the ſacred ſiſters with diſdain. 


Be, when, great, Newton, ſpught., his indeed 


8, F 
Sprong, High in air, and ftrove with him to riſe, 
In vain—the mathematic mob reſtraiuis 
Her flight, indignant, and on earth detains; __ . 
F'er ſince the captive wretch her brains employs 
On trifling trinkets, and on gewgaw toys. 
Microphile is ſtation's next in place, . 
The ſpurious iſſue of celeſtial race; en 
From heav'nly Phyſice the took her birt, 
Her ſire a madman of the ſons of eartk 
On flies ſhe pores with keen unvaried ſight, 
And moths and butterflies, her dear delight: 
Muſhrooms and flowers, collected on a ſtring, 
Around her neck, around her tem les cling, 
With all the ſtrange production of the ſpring, _. 
With greedy eyes ſhe'll ſearch the world to fin 
Rare, uncouth animals of every kind; _ 


Whether along the humble ground they fray, 2 


Or nimbly ſportive in the waters play, BO 
Or through the light expanſe of ether fly, 
And with fleet pinions cleave the liquid ſky._ 
e gales, that gently breathe upon our ſhore, 
let the Polypus be wafted o'er; 
ow will the hollow dome of dulneſs ring, 

With what loud joy receive the wond'rous thing? 
Applauſe will rend the ſkies, and all around. .. 

The quivering quagmires bellow back the found ; 
[5 V 


8 - 


= 


, 


With theſe the monſter, arrogant and vain, "if | 


— 


xg 4 


How will Mictophile her joy atteſt, 
And glow with warmer raptures than the rel 2 
is will the curious crocodile excel, 

weaving worm, and filver-ſhining ſhell; 
Wject Cer will wake her wonder ü 
Folypus, her darling Polyp 
1 by the wounds of her creating bade n 


1 — — into'life, E 
13 eeds with ample 10 

—— 45 fs bot now euren ee 0 

The auc c from mother matter eat, 
efs ker lire, and Atheiſm her name; 

her no 25 ſacred ſenſe appears, 


rid of eyes, and doſtitute of cars; " 
7 — Rog ſhe brandifhes a thouſand ney FOO ES 
ſs the world with air-infeting e 
Curs'd by her fire, her very words are STIs; 
No grove re-e bes the Yeteſted foutids. 
Whate er ſhe ſpeaks, 21} nature proves a . 
The earth; the bea v ns, the Nlarry ſpangled he, 
— the Yon eternal Deity : 1 
'The con waves in mountains rien 
. ported to the Lord of heaven. 
ies ſerenethe glorious thunders rell, 
1835 — the Bac, and ſhake the bent 


3 Aire $Its fleepy courſe ; © 


| Judicis in cerebrum ſcandit— 
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rande capillitium induti, krontemque mi 


Aufugiunt, gra vidæ que timent trucia ora vellz 
At mox fida comes Polychaſmia, matuti f 
Que fe miſcuerat poc lis cerealibus, um 05 
jamque unus 
Cæperunt longas in hiatum FRY voces: Aha 
Donec per cunctos dea jam folenne, + profutdity 
Sparſerit hum—nutant taciti, tum bra "I 
Extendunt niſu, patulis et faucibus hiſcum. 
Intereà le caupones jurgia miſcent, 


I Queis nil chetorice eſt, niſi copia' m Via 
1, | Yrs ambiguis — eqs eee 5 a: 
un 


Alternis jaculant vows ei erde 


Donantque accipiuntque ſtuporis miſfige plum 
n eee ne ia muſa der 
| Majorenitte alutide potekt © cere rictum?ꝰ 
Aſcendit gravis orator, miſeraque loqueli 
Extromit thefin';' in partes quam deinde minttas 
Diſtrahit, ut conneckat; et explicat obſcurrando: 
Spargitur beu! e verborum ſomnus ab alis, 
Grex circùm et plauſum declarat hiando. 


Nec vos, Walks e jactatis hy 
[ins ippocratem, ticeatn—Poſſeinni 
eſtros + 


; Aymiſco natos: tumidas ſine pondere vocts 


200 i ere Elton Lethæan e N {| In vulgum eructant; emuncto quiſque bacillum 


E Wer of Golneſs leaking on the brink 

Hers calls the multjt de of fools to Ak. 

Swarming they crowd to Hu Jury the ſkull. by + | 

With frequent cups c ntending to be dull, 1 
e, let ine taſte the facred N! Iery'd, 
ith «Weak q arm—the muſe my boon de- 


A d l the fetiſe intoxicating. tide! © 
Motos OCrfATIONUM PROPAGATIO 
OLVI POTEST.,MECHANICE., 
Nontos, en protax fuperiim, quo E 
Exituit 3 7 vis, eſt 3 pro more jocatus | | 


Neſcio quid ftulium de Hr excanduit ir” 
: Jupiter, aſper, acerba tuens; © et tu quoque, Rite} 


invitæ disjun 


Applicat au naſo, viterque facetus 
Totum fe in du ec ee panden 


Ruſticus haurit à mara, a inſanabile dormit; 
Nec ſenſus Fevocare queant fomenta, nec herbs, 
Non ars, non miræ magicus ſonus Abracadabrz, 
Ante alios ſumma es, Polychaſmia, cura Sopiſta: 
Ille tui cæcas vires, cauſamque latentem 
Sedulus exquirit quo ſci Wer im pete fauces 
tur; quo, vortice aquſæ [bres, 
Particulæ fluitent, commiteſque, ut fulminis i im- 
Cum ſtrepitu erumpant; ut deinde vaporet ocellos 
NMateries ſubtilis; ut in cutis inſinuet ſe 
Retia; tum, fi forte datur contingere nervos 
Concordes, cunctorum ora expanduntur hiulca, 
Sic ubi, Phebe 
'Abſtruſam in chordis ſimul elicis, altera, ſiquam' 
Agqualis tenor aptavit, tremit æmmula cantüs, 
Memmoniamque imitata lyrum fine pollicis iu 


5 rp torr cencip 225 tetumg. cn 2 ebe. Divinum reſonlat proprio mod e carmen. 
ud mora, by apinus in aul ex r Me quoque, mene tuum tetigiſli, ingrata 
Deriſor; du 1 0 lantur lumina nocte; | * ld gill nber 


Stertit hians immane e nafo Gallica clangunt 
Claſſica, Germatiiq, ſimul ſermonis atadror:;. 4 


Edita vi N eſt monſtrum Lal 


£6 poo arente, avizq. fimilima nocti. 
-*oculos tentat nequicquam apetire, veterno' 
orpida, Sins yultam diftorta cachinno. 
mulus hate Juvis aſpiciens, qui fictile vulgus 
Fecerat Infelix, imitarlet are Prometlieus 
Audet - nec is opus et caleſtibus : aure 
'T'fes Styzicr atus, nigræ tria pocula Lethes 
Miſcet, et innuptæ ſuſpiria lng uellæ! 

His adipem ſuis et guttur 2 aſelli, 
Tenfaque cum gemitu ſomniſque Fequaciblis 6 ora. 
Sic etiäm in terris dea, N mortalibus ægris 

. erret opem, IP he betes dominartier apta, cre- 


ata eſt. 
-" nne vi. * ræci pig etit o ida curſu 
ollie plebs, pay ue 5015 8 Tine tribunal 


*7 iger ique adh eſque Tremunt, de more parati 
wr ques, 
7 


Juſtitiæ lances proferre 


Hei mihi! totus hio tibi jam ſtupefacius; ; in ipſo 
Parnaſſo captus longe longè que remotas 
Proſpecto muſas, ſitioque, ut Jantalus alter, 
Caſtalias ſitus inter aquas, inhiantis ab ore 
Nectarei fugiunt latices—hos Popius urn} 
Excipit undanti, et fontem ſibi vendieat omnem. 
ud aliter ſocium eſuriens Sizator edacem 
Dum videt, appoſituſque cibus fruſtratur. hiantem, 
den infendens nequiequam Jumine torvo 
ius exprobrat; 1e brachia tendit 
lus icioſa, da pes removere paratus. 
Oli nunquam exempta fames, quin fruſtra 9 8 
Devoret, et peritura immani ingurgitet ore: 
Tum demum jubet auferri; nudata capack | 
Oſſa ſonant, lugubre. ſonant, alia catino. 


4 MECHANICAL SOLUTION OF TH 
PROPAGATION OF YAWNING. 


- Wnen Pallas iſſued from the brain of ſove, 


{ Momus, the mimic of the gods above, 


ter, ſumis chelyn, harmoniamque | 


Worth: 
Reſem! 
Her ey 
Lock'd 
Her wt 
(Rival 
He forn 


Who wt 
Jevere t 
Vith fri 
The litt 
And par 
But ſoon 
Herſelf | 
Steals tc 
Then in 
And hut 


n 
Silent th 
Stretch « 
For all t 
Amidſt 1 
Ambigu 
And give 
Ye toc 
The fait! 
Mounted 
The miſ, 
Then int 
Iivides, 
And doe: 
While fr 
Ind not 
The drox 
With lan 


+ the birth, ſome low, ridiculous joke : _ 
E frowning, glow'd with vengeful ire, 
Aud thus indignant ſaid th' almighty fire: 
„ Loquacious lla ve, that urgent a cauſe, 
„Thou ſhalt conceive, and bring forth at thy 

„ aws. r 2 
Re ſooke — ſtretch d in the hall the mimic lies, 
upinely dull, thick. vapours dim his eyes: 
And as his jaws A horrid chaſm diſcloſe, | 
ſt ſeem'd he made a trumpet of his noſe; 
Though harſh the ſtrain, and horrible to hear, 
like German jargon grating on the ear. 


Worthy her fire, a monſter of a light, 1 65 
Reſembling her great grandmother, old night. 

ler eyes to open oft in vain ſhe try d. 
Lock d were the lids, her mouth diſtended wide. 
Her when Prometheus happen'd to ſurveyx [ 


At length was Polychaſmia brought. 42 2 


(Rival of Jove, that made mankind of clay), | 
He form'd without the aid of heav'nly ray. 
To three Lethzan cups he learnt to mix 
Deep ſighs of virgins, with three blaſts from Styx, 
The bray of affes, with the fat of brawn, 


The lep preceding, groan, and hideous yawn. 190 


Thus Polychaſmia took her wond'rous birth, 
A goddeſs helpful to the ſons of earth. | 

Lo! how the ruſtic multitude from fa 
Haſte to the town, and crowd the clam'rous bar. 
The preſt bench groans with many a ſquire and 

r | T ; 

Who mo out juſtice, and diſtribute right: 
ſevere they ſeem, and formidably big. | 
With front important, and huge periwig. 
The little villains ſkulk aloof diſmay'd, 
hid panic terrors Teize the pregnant maid, 
Bat ſoon friend Polychaſm', who always near, P 


— 
* * 


Herſelf had mingled with their morning beer, 
Steals to the judges brain, and centres there. 
Then in the court the horrid yawn began, 
And hum profound and ſolemn, went from man to 
man : $1 5 
Silent they nod, and with prodigious ſtrain 
itretch out their arms, then liſtlefs yawn again; 
Fur all the flow'rs of rhetoric they can boaft 
Amidſt their wranglings, is to gape the moſt : 
Ambiguous quirks, and friendly wrath they vent, 
And give and take the leaden argument. 
Je too, fanatics, never ſhall eſcape a LY 
The faithful muſe 3 for who ſo greatly gape? 
Mounted on high, with ſerious care perplex d, 
The miſerable preacher takes his text; | 
Then into parts minute, with wond'rous pain, 
Divides, connects, and then divides again, | 
And does with grave obſcurity explain: 
ile from his lips lean periods ling'ring creep, 
nc not one meaning interrupts their fleep. 
The drowſy hearers ſtretch their weary jaws 
With gorge po groans, and, yawning, gape ap- 
plauſe. 
The quacks of phyſie next provoke my ire, 
Mbo falſely boaſt Hippocrates their fire: 
Goddeſs! thy fons 1 kena-verboſe and loud, 
They puff their windy bubble on the crowd; 
ith look important, critical, and vain, 
* to his noſe applies the gilded cane; 
R is he nods and ponders o'er the caſe, 
wely collects himſelf into his face, 


K * TI 7 
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tr kis mock 25 impertinently Toke | 


' 


nr 1 


Explains his med' cines which the rulffe buys, 
Drinks the dire draught, and af the doctor dies g 
No pills, no potions can to liſe reſtorem: 7 
Abracadabra, neeromantic po- þ 
Can charm, and conjure up — no more. 
But more than aught that's marvellous and rare, 
The ſtudious Soph makes Polychaſm' his are; 
Explores what ſecret ſpring, what hidden cauſe, 
Diſtends with hideous: chaſm th? unwilling jawss 


| What latent ducts the dewy moiſture;pour - +/+ 


With found, tremendous; like a thuader-thow'es + 
How ſubtle matter, exquiſitely thiun,. 


Pervades the curious net-work' of the Kin, 944 »H 


Affects th' accordant nerve all eyes ate drown'.. 


In drowſy vapours, and the yawn goes round. 
When Phœbus thus his flying fingers flings - ++ + 
Acroſs the chords, and ſweeps the'trembling. 

ſtrings; diz tot % (a) 


If eber a lyre at uniſon there bm 


It ſwells with emulating harmon r, 
Like Memnon's harp, in ancient times rendwon' d, 
Breathing, untouch'd; ſweet-modolated ſound. i,” + 
But oh! ungrateful! to thy own trum bad. 
Oh, Polychaſm', is this my juſt reward? 
Thy drowſy dews upon my head diſtil. A 
Juſt at the entrance of th* Aonian ht ?- 
Liſtleſs I gape, unactive, and ſup ine, 


And at vaſt diſtance view the ſacred nine 


Wiſtful I'view-—the ſtreams increaſe my thirſt, 
In vain---like Tantalus, with plenty curſt; | 
No draughts nectareous to my portian fall, 
them all. 1 Ve d 41 
Thus the lean Sizar views, with gaze aghaſt, 
The hungry tutor at his noon's repaſt : 
In vain he grinds his teeth his grudging eje, 
And viſage ſharp, keen appetite imply 
Oft he attempts, officious, to conv ex 
The leſſening relics of the meal away -. 
In vain—no morſel ſcapes the gteedy jar, 
All, all is gorg'd in magiſterial maw; 
Till at the laſt, obſervant of his word,, 
The lamentable waiter clears the board, 
And inly-murmuring miſerably 'groang.” -| 


®; 
* + 


| Theſe godlike Pope exhauſts, and greatly: claihs | 


To lee the empty diſh, and hear the ſounding a 


* I ” 


”e 


l 23h gf THE kn jan 1 
HORATIAN CANONS OF FRIENDSHIP. 
(a) Nay, 'tis the ſame with all th' affected crew / 
Of ſinging men, and ſinging women too: 
Do they not ſet their catcalls up of coarſe ?; | 
The king himſelf may aſk them till he's hoarſe; 
But would you crack their windpipes and their 


| hings,::' > ©1515! Sat l | 
The certain way's to bid them hold their tongues. 


a 


PIES * 


* — „ — 


(a) Omnibus hoe vitium en canteribus; inter 


amicos | 


Ut nunquam inducant animum cantare 5 2 - 


Injuſſi nunquam defiftant. Sardus habe 

Ille Tigellius hoc. Cæſar, qui cogere paſlet, 
Si peteret per amicitiam patris atque ſuam, u 
Quidquam proficeret : fi callibuiſfer, ab o . 
Uſque ad mala citatet, Io Bacche! modo ſumma 


Voce, modo hac reſonz t quchordis quatuor im 


\ 


— 


Menius abſentem novium cum carperet : hens tu, 
'- . ar, igtioras te? an ut ignotum dare nobis 


* 


- 


My ſober ſolitary meal ſhall crown, down. 
To ſtudy edge the mind, and Ane Ms. yapoiirs | 


Stultus, et improbus hic amor eſt, dignoſque notari. 
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5 * | wk 
"Twas thus, with Minum—Minum one would 
9 400 —— Perg bid a0 
My lord mayor might have govert'd with wink. 
Yet did the magiſtrate e er condeſe endet 
aſk a ſong, as kinſman or as friend 


But wait awhile, and catch him in the glee, * 
He'd roar the:#* the lion in the toweſt key, * 
Or ſtrain the + Morning Lark quite up to G. 
Act Beard, or Lowe, and ſhow: his tuneful art 
From the plum. pudding down to the deſert. 
(3) Never on earth was ſuch a various elf,. 
He every day poſſeſs d a different ſelf ; 
Sometimes he'd ſcour along the ſtreets like wind, 
As if ſome fiſty bailiffs were behind? b 
At other times he'd ſadly, ſaunt'ring crawl. 
though he led the herſe, or held the fable pall. 
(e) Now for promotion he was all om flame, 
And ev'ry ſeutence ſtom St. James's came. 
He'd brag how, Sir John **##*-met him in the 
by M Sion if ond en. (hand; 
And bow his Grace of #*##*# took him by the 
How, the prince ſaw him at the 1att revie o, 
And aſk'd hu was that pretty youth iu blue? 
Now would he ppaiſe the pencetul ſylvan ſeene, 
The healthful ebttage, and the golden mean: 
Now would he-ery, contented let me dwell >. 
Safe in the harbour of my college cell 
No foreign cooks, nor livry'd ſervants nighl, 
Let me with comſoft eat my muttoh-py e; 
While my pint- bottle op'd by heip of fork, 
With: wine enough to navigate a cok, 


oy = 
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” 
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Yet, ſtrange to tell, this wondrous ſtudent la 
Snoring in bed for all the livelong day; 
Night was his time for labaur -in a word, 
Never was man fo cleverly abſur lulu 
(4) But here a friend of mine turns up his noſe, 
And you, (he eries) are perfect, I fuppoſe + » 


"WE 4 ; n 


nne { er 7 
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© (5) Nil æquale homini fuit illi: ſæpe velut qui 
Currebat fugiens hoſtem: perſæpe velut qui 
eee ſacra ferret. Habebat ſæpe ducentos, 
pe decem ſervos: modo reges, atque tetrarchas. 
(c) Omnia magna loquens. Modo, fit mihi men- 


a tripes, et 5 
Concha ſalis puri, et toga, quæ defendere frigus, 
Quamovis-eraffa, queat, decies centena dedifies 
Huic parco paucis contento : quinque diebus 
Nil erat in loculis. notes vigilabat ad ipſum 
Mane: diem totum ſterte bat, nil fuit unquam 
Sie impar ſibi, nunc aliquis dicat mihi: quid tu? 
(4) Nullane habes vita? immo alia, et fortaſſe 
, . 'minora. ,. a Sa Tos! rt „ „ 7 


erba putas? egomet mi igpoſco, Mænius inquit. 
Cum tua pervideas oculis mila lippus inunctis, 


9 


Cur in amicorum vitiis tam cernis acutum. 


: 


he-urchin n n antun 
Twas-bem. the devil take this whoreſon cough. 


* The Lion's Song, ia Pyramus. and Thifbe. | 
I cf ſong in ong of Mr. Handel!'s oraturios, | 
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perfect not I (pray, gentle Sir, forbear) 
In this good age, when vices ate fo rute, 
I plead humanity, and claim my ſhare. 


Who' has not faults? great Marlborough had je, 


Nor Cheſterfield is ſpotleſs, nor the ſun. 


Grabworm was railing at his friend Tom Oueet 
When Witwoud thus reprouch'd him with Tine 
Have you no flaws, who are lo prone to ſnub, 
1 have--bvt T forgive myſelf, quoth Grub. 
This is a fervile felfiſhneſs, a fault 4 
Which juſtice/ſcarce can punilh, as ſhe ought, 
Blind as a poking) dirt-compelling mole, 


To all that ſtains thy own polluted ſoul, 
Let each ſmall failing ſpy'ſt in other men, 


Spy 'ſt wien the quickneſs of an eagle's ken. 
Though ſtrong reſentment rarely lag behind, 
And all thy virulence be paid in kind. 


(e) Philander's temper's violent, nor fits 
| The wond'rous waggiſhnefs of modern wits; 


His cgp's\awry, all ragged is his gown, 
Aud (wicked rogue) he wears his ſtockings down 
But he's a ſoul ingenious as his face, 

To you a friend, and all the human race; 
Getius, that all the depths of learning ſounds, 
And generoſity, that knows no bounds. - 
In fruits like theſe if the good youth excel, 
Let them compenſate for the awkward ſhell. 
Sift then yourſelf, I fay, and ſift again, | 
'Glean the ipernicious tares from out the grain; 
An aſk'thy heart if cuſtom, nature's heir, 


- ] Hath ſown no undifcover'd fern-ſeed there. 


This be our ſtandard then, on this we reſt, 
Nor ſearch the caſuiſts for another teſt. 
(J) Let's be like lover's gloriouſly deceiv'd, 
And each good man a better ſtill believ'd; 


— 


1 Quam aut aquila, aut ſerpens epidaurius? at tibi 


- ,- contra * Ws 
Evenit, inquirant vitia ut tua rurſus et illi. 
(e) Iracundior eſt paullo? minus aptus acutis 
Naribus horum hominum ? rideri poſſit, eo quod 
Ruſticius tonſo toga defluit, et male laxus 
In pede calceus hæret, at eſt bonus, ut melior vit 
Non alius quiſquam: at tibi amicus: at ingenium 
4 4, 


Inculto latet hoc ſub corpore, denique teipſum 


Concute, num qua tibi vitiorum inſeverit olim 


Natura, aut etiam conſuetudo mala, namque 


Neglectis urenda filix innaſcitur agris. 
() Uluc prævertamur: amatorem quod amice 


I Turpia decipiunt cæcum vitia, aut etiam ipſa hæc 


Delectant: veluti Balbinum polypus Agnæ: 
Vellem in amicitia ſic erarimus; et iſti 
Erxrori · nomen virtus poſuiſſet honeſtum. 
At, pater ut nati, fic nos debemus amici, 

Si quod fit vitium, uon faſtidire, ſtrabonem 


|Appellat pætum pater: et pullum, male parvur 


Si cui filius eſt : ut abortivus fuit olim 
Siſyphus, hunc varum, diſtortis cruribus, illum 
Balbutit ſcaurum, pravis ſultum male talis. 
Parcius hic vivit? frugi dicatur ineptus, _ 
Et jactantior hic paullo eſt 2, concinnus amicis 
Poſtulat ut. videatur. at eſt turculentior, atque 
Plus quo liber? ſimplex, fortiſque habeatur. 


Caldior eſt ? acres inter numeretur. opinor, 
Hæc res et jungit, junctos et ſervat amicos. 
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„ celia's wart Strephon will not neglect, 
- Gn kifſes, loves the dear defect, 
Oh That in friendſhip we were thus to blame, 


in'd candour, tender of our fame 
al decke che honeſt error with an honeſt 
1 


81 | 
Be we rg ſill to thoſe we hold moſt dear, 
Fatherly fond, and renderly ſevere, _ 

The fire, whoſe ſon ſquints forty thouſand ways, 
Finds in his features mighty room for praiſe : 

4h! born (he cries) to make the ladies ſigh, 

icky, thou haſt an am'rous caſt o the eye. 
Another's child's abortive—he believes 

Nature moſt perfect in diminutives; 

And men of ev'ry rank, with one accord 

dlute each crooked raſcal with my lord, 7 
{For bandy legs, humph-back, and knocking knee, 
are all exceſſive ſigns of Q 29 

Thus let us judge our friends if Scrub ſubſiſt 

Too meanly, Scrub is, an economiſt; 

And if Tom Tinkle is full loud and pert, 

He aims at wit; and does it to divert. ; 

largus is apt to bluſter, but you'll find 

Tisowing to his magnitude of mind; 

Lollius is paſſionate, and loves a whore, 

Sririt and conſtitution — nothing more 

Ned to a bullying peer is ty'd for life, 

Andin commendam holds a ſcolding wife ; 

dure to a fool's caprice, and woman's will; 

But patience, patience is a virtue ſtill! 

Aſk of Chamont a kingdom for a fiſh, _ 

He'll give you three rather than ſpoil a diſh ; 

Nor pride nor luxury is in the caſe, 

But hoſpitality—an't pleaſe your grace. 

Should a great gen'ral give a drab a penſion— 
Meanneſs the de vi tis perfect condeſcenſion, 
Such ways make many friends, and make friends long 
(r elſe my good friend Horace reaſons wrong, 

(s) But we alas! e'en virtuous deeds invert, 
Andinto vice miſconſtrue all deſcrt. 

bee we a man of modeſty and merit, 

dober and meek we ſwear he Ras no ſpirit z 

We call him ſtupid, who with caution breaks 

His lence, and will think before he ſpeaks. 

Fidelio treads the path of life with care, 

And eyes his footſteps ; for he fears a ſnare. 

His wary way {till ſcandal miſapplies, 
And calls him ſubtle, who's no more than wiſe. . 
any man is unconſtrain'd and free, 

ki oft, my Lzlius, I have been to thee, 

When rudely to thy room I chance to ſcour, 

And interrupt thee in the ſtudious hour ; 

from Coke and Lyttleton thy mind unbend, 

With more familiar nonſenſe of a friend; 

Talk of my friendſhip, and of thy deſert, 1 


ibi 


2. 
EC 


tow thee my works, and candidly impart 
At once the product of my head and heart, 


— — 


(z) At vos virtutes ipſas in vertimus, atque 
Mcerum cupimus vas incruſtare. Probus quis 
Nobiſcum vivit ? multum eſt demiſus homo. illi 
Tardo, cognomen pingui damus, hic fugit omnes 
fdias, nullique malo latus obdit apertum ? 

(Cum genus hoc inter vitæ verſetur, ubi acris 
inidia, atque vigent ubi crimini) pro bene ſano, 
Ac non incauto, Eur aſtutumque vocamus. 
amplicior, quis, qualem me ſzpe libenter 
(btulexem tibi, Mæcenas, ut forte legentem 
Vor. XI. : : 
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Naſutus calls me fool, and clowniſh bear, 

Nor (but for perfect candour) ſtops he there. 

(5) Ah! what unthinking heedleſs things are men, 
T* enact ſuch laws as muſt themſclves condemn ? 
In every hnman foul ſome vices ſpring | 
(For fair perfection is no mortal thing); 

Whoe'er is with the feweſt faults endu'd, 

Is hut the beſt of what cannot be good. 

Then view me, friend, in an impartial light, 
Survey the good and bad, the black and white; 
And if ye find me, Sir, upon the whole, 

To be an honeſt and ingenious ſoul, . 

By the ſame rule I'll meaſure you again, 

And give you your allowance to a grain. 

"Tis friendly and *tis fair on either hand, 

To grant th' indulgence we ourſelves demand. 

If on your hump we caſt a fav'ring eye, 
You muſt excuſe all thoſe who are awry. 
In ſhort, ſince vice or folly, great or ſmall, 
Is more or leſs inherent in us all, - 
Who'er offends, -our cenſure let us guide, 
With a ſtrong bias to the candid ſide; 

Nor (as the Stoics did in ancient times) 
Rank little foibles with enormous crimes, 
(i) If, when your butler, e'er he brings a diſh, 
Should lick his fingers, or ſhould drop a fiſh, + 
Or from the ſide- board filch a cup of ale, 

Enrag'd you ſend the puny thief to goal; 

You'd be (methink) as infamous an oaf, - 

As that immenſe portentous ſcoundrel ——, 
Yet worſe by far (if worſe at all can be) 

In folly and iniquity is he; 
Who, for ſome trivial, ſocial, well-meant joke, 
Which candour ſhould forget as ſoon as ſpoke, 
Would ſhun his friend, neglectſul and unkin 
As if old Parſon Packthread was behind; 
Who drags up all his viſitors by force, | 
And, without mercy, reads them his diſcourſe, ' 


. 


1 


Aut tacitum impellat quovis ſermone ? moleſtug ? 
1 Communi ſenſu plane caret, inquimus. 


(5) Eheu,' 
Quam temere in noſmet legem ſancimus iniquam ? 
Nam vitiis nemo fine naſcitur: optimus ille eſt, 
Qui minimis urgetur. amicus dulcis, ut æquum eſt, 
Cum mea compenſet vitiis bona, pluribus hiſce - 
Si modo plura mihi bona ſunt, inclinet; amari 

Si volet hac lege, in trutina ponetur cadem. 


Qui, ne tuberibus propriis offendat amicum 


Poſtulat: ignoſcat verrucis illius. æquum eft, 
Peccatis veniem poſcentem reddere rurſus. 
Denique, quatenus excidi penitus vitium ire, 
Cztera item nequeunt ſtujtus hærentia; cur non. 
Ponderibus, moduliſque fuis ratio utitur ? ac res 
Ut quæque eſt, ita ſupplitiis delicta coer cet? 
(i) Si quis eum ſervum, patinam qui tollere juſ- 
ſus, W 925 
Semeſos piſces, tipidumque liguxierit jus, 5 
In cruce fuffigat; Labeone inſanior inter 
' Sanos dicatur. Quanto hoc furioſius atque 
Majus peccatum eſt? paullum delinquit amicus, 
( Quod niſi concedas, habeare inſua vis. aceribus); 
Odiſti et fugis, ut Droſonem debitur æris? 
Qui niſi cum triſtes miſero venere calendz, : 
Mercedem aut nummos unde unde extricat, amarasg 
Forrecto jugulo hiſtorias, captivus ut, audit. 
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Should fign and ſeal his reſidence at large; 
Or ſhould he in ſome paſſionate debate, 
By way of inſtance, break an earthen plate; 
Would I forſake him for a piece of delph ? 
No—not for China's wide domain itſelf. _. 
If toys like theſe were cauſe ef real grief, 
What ſhould I do, or whither ſeek relief, 

- Suppoſe him perjur'd, faithleſs, pimp, or thief? 
Away—a fooliſh knaviſh tribe you are, 
Who falſely put all vices on a par. 


From this fair reaſon her aſſent withdraws, | P 


E'en ſordid intereſt gives up the cauſe, 
That mother of our cuſtoms and our laws. © 
When firſt yon golden ſun array'd the eaſt, - 
Small was the difference 'twixt man and beaſt ; 
With hands, with nails, with teeth, with clubs 
they fought, [wrought 
Till malice was improv'd, and deadlier weapons 
Language, at length, and words experience found, 
And ſenſe obtain'd a vehicle in found. 
Then wholeſome laws were fram'd, and towns 
were built, . 
And juſtice ſeiz d the lawleſs vagrants guilt ; 
And theft, adultery, and fornication {faſhion : 
Were puniſh'd much, forſooth, though much in 
Q For long before fair Helen's fatal charms 
r 
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X ſet the world in arms. 

But. kindly kept by no hiſtorians care, 
'They all goodlack, have periſh'd to an hair. 

But be that as it may, yet in all climes, 

There's diff rent puniſhment for diff rent crimes. 
Hold, blockhead hold this ſure is not the way, 
For all alike I'd laſh, and all I'd ſlay, . 
Cries W#*2***n, if I'd ſovereign ſway, 


- 


——— 


(4) Commirit lectum potus, menſave catillum 
+ Evandri manibus tritum dejecit : ob hanc rem, 
Aut poſitam ante mea quia pullum in parte catini 
Suſtulit eſuriens, minus hoc jocundus amicus 
Sit mihi? quid faciam, fi furtum fecerit? aut fi 
Prodiderit commiſſa fide ? ſponſumve negarit ? 
Queis paria eſſe fere placuit peccata, laborant, 
Cum yentum ad verum eſt; ſenſus, moreſque re- 
ugnant | 
Atque ipſa utilitas juſti prope mater, et æqui. 
Cum prorepſerunt primis animalia terris, [ter, 
Iurum et turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia prop- 
nguibus, et pugnis, dien fuſtibus, atque ita porro 
Pugnabant armis, quæ poſt fabricave at uſus: 
Donee verba, quibus voces ſenſuſque notarent, 
Nominaque invenere ; dehinc abſiſtere bella, 
au ceperunt munire, et ponere leges; 
e quis fur eſſet, neu latra, neu quis adulter. 
(7 15 fuit ante Helenam cunnus teterrima 
* | ' 
auſa : ſed ignotis perierunt mortibis illi, 
ves Venerem incertam rapientes more ferarum 
Viribus editior cædebat, ut in g ge taurus, 
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THE WORKS OF SMART. 


(2) If fick at heart, and heavy at the head, 
y drunken friend ſhall reel betimes to bed 
And in the morn with affluent diſcharge, - 


*u 


Have ſov'reign ſway, and an imperial roba. 


With fury. /ultunate o'er half the globe. 


Meanwhile, if I from each indulgent friend; 
Ohtain remiſſion, when I chance t' offend, 
Why, in return, I'll make the balance even, 


And, for e they ſhall be forgiven. 
] 


() With zeal I'll love, be courteous e' en to ſtriſe 
More bleſt than emperors in private life, ' 


PROLOGUE 


TO A TRIP TO CAMBRIDGE, OR THE GRATEFy: 
FAIR, 


A Mock Play, ad at Pembroke College Hall, 
__  Combridge, 1747. | 


Iv ancient. days, as jovial Horace ſings, 
When laurell'd bards were lawgivers and kings, 


Bold was the comic muſe, without reſtraint, 


To name the vicious and the vice to paint; 
Th' enliven'd picture from the canvaſs flew, 
And the ſtrong likeneſs crowded in the view, 
Our author practiſes more general rules, 
He is no niggard of his knaves and fools: 
Both ſmall and grear, both pert and dull his muſe, 
Diſplays, that every one may pick and chooſe, 
The rules dramatic, though he ſcarcely knows, 
Of time and place, and all the piteous proſe, 
That pedant Frenchmen ſnuffle through their 
noſe. done, 
Fools, who perſonate what Homer ſhould have 
Like tattling watches they correct the ſun. 
Critics, like poſts, undoubtedly may ſhow 


The way to Pindus, but they. cannot go. 


Whene'er immortal Shakſpeare's works are read, 
He wins the heart before bo ſtrikes the head. 
Swift to the ſonl the piercing image flics, 
Swiſter than Harriot's wit, or Harriot's eyes; 
Swifter than ſome romantic travellcr's thought; 
3wiſter than Britiſh fire when William fought. 
Fancy precedes, and conquers all the mind; 
Deliberating jud*nent lowly comes behind; 
Comes to the field with blunderbuſs and gun, 
Like heavy Falſaff, when the work is done. (pon. 
hen the battle's o'er, with .wond'rous 
By Shrewſbury's clock, and nobly ſlays the ſlain. 
The critic's cenſures are beneath our care, 
We ſtrive to pleaſe the generous and the fair; 
To their deciſion we ſubmit our claim, 
We write not, ſpeak not, breath not, but for them, 


SOLILOQUY OF THE PRINCESS PERRI- 
WINKLE, 


In the Mock Play of © A Trep to Cambridge, or the 
| Grateful Fair.” 

[The Princeſs PERRIWINKLE fola, attended by fours 

teen maids of great honour.] 

Sosa ſuch a-wretch as I was never born, 

By all the world deſerted and forlorn : 


dum tu quadrante lavatum 

Rex ibis, neque te quiſquam ſtipator, ineptum 

Præter Criſpinum, erer : - mihi dulces 

Ignoſcent, ft quid peccavero ſtultus, amici. 
ar Inque — illorum patier delicta libenter, 

Privatuſque magis vivam te rege beatus. 
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in bitter ſweet, this honey-gall to prove, 
* all the oil and vinegar o love; 
Pride, love, and reaſon, will not let me reſt, 
Rut make a deviliſh buſtle in my breaſt. 43 5 
To wed with Fizgig pride, pride, pride, denies. 
Put on a Spaniſh padlock, reaſon cries; ſplies. 
But tender, gentle love, with every wiſh com- 
Pride, love, and reaſon, fight till they are cloy d, 
And each by each in mutual wounds deſtroy'd. 


Thus when a barber and a collier fight, 1 


The barber beats the luckleſs collier---white ; 

The duſty collier heaves his ponderous ſack, 

And, big with vengeance, beats the barber---black. 
Jacomes the brick-duſt man, with grime o'erſpread, 
And beats the collier and the barber—-red ; 


Black, red, and white, in various clouds are tofs'd, 
And in the duſt they raiſe, the combatants are loſt. 


| AN OCCASIONAL 
PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE TO 
OTHELLO, 


eit was added at the Theatre-Royal in Drury. 
Lane, on Thurſday the 7th of March 1751, by 
Perſons of Diſtinction, for their Diver fion. 

Waits mercenary actors tread the ſtage, 

And hireling ſcribblers laſh or lull the age, 

Qur's be the taſk t' inſtruct and entertain, 

Without one thought of glory or of gain. 

Vitue's her own---from no external cauſe--- 

She gives, and ſhe demands the ſelf-applauſe : 

Home to her breaſt ſhe brings the heart. felt bays, 

Heedleſs alike of profit and of praiſe. | 

This now perhaps is wrong yet this we know, 

Twas ſenſe and truth a century ago: 8 

When Britain with tranſcendent 6 wa crown'd, 

For high atchievements, as for wit renown'd ; _ 

Cull'd from each growing grace the pureſt part, 

And cropt the flowers from every blooming art, 

bur nobleſt youth would then embrace the taſk 

G comic humour, or the myſtic maſque. [bards 

Twas their's t' encourage. worth, and give to 

What now is ſpent in boxing and in cards. 

Good ſenſe their pleaſure---virtue ſtill their guide, 

And Engliſh magnanimity---their pride. 

Methinks I ſee with fancy's magic eye, ; 

The ſhade of Shakſpeare, in yon azure ſky. 

In yon high cloud behold the bard advance, 

Fercing all nature with a ſingle glance: 

h rarions attitudes around him ſtand 

The paſſions, waiting for his dread command. 

init kneeling love before his feet appears, 

and, mufically fighing, melts in tears. 

ſar him fell jealouſy with fury burns, 


Jud into ſtorms the amorous breathings turns; 


Then hope, with heavenward look, and joy drawn 


near, | 
Mule palfied terror trembles in the rear, 

doch Shakſpeare's train of horror and delight, 
And ſuch we hope to introduce to-night. 
ht if, though juſt in thought, we fail in fact, 
w good intention ripens not to act, 
a our defign, your cenſure ſtill defer, 

en truth's in view, *tis glorious een to err. 

EPILOGUE, 
* SPOKEN BY DESDEMONA. 6. 


Ive woman to the laſt m ion 
d laſt—my peroration 
"Mt to ſpeak, in ſpite of ſuffocatiop ; 
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To ſhow the preſent and the age to cone, 22 
We may be chok'd, but never can be dumb. 5 
Well, now methinks I ſee you all run out, 388 2 


And haſte away to Lady Bragwell's rout; : 


Each modiſh ſentiment to hear and weigh, 98 
Of thoſe who nothing think, and all things ſay. 
Prudella firſt in parody begins | 9 Oh 
(For nonſenſe and buffoonery are twins). 
Can beaux the court for theatres exchange!” | © 
* þ ſwear hy Heaven *'tis ſtrange, tis paſſing 
ſtrange; 1 þ 

* And very whimfical, and mighty dull,” 

And pitiful, and wond'rous pitiful : e 
I i had not heard it'.--hlefled dame! 0 
Whene'er ſhe ſpeaks, her audience wiſh the ſame; - 
Next Neddy Nicely- “ Fie, O fie, good lack, . 
A naſty man, to make his face all black.“ 
Then Lady Stiffneck ſhows her pious rage, 
And wonders we ſhould act---upon a ſtage. 
+ Why, ma'am, ſays Coquetilla, a diſgrace ? 
Merit in any form may ſhow her face: 14 
lun this dull age the male things ought to play, 
To teach them what to do, and what to ſay.“ 


A 


In ſhort, they all with diff rent cavils cram us, 


And only are unanimous to damn us. $ E 4 
But ſtill there are a fair judicious few, 1 
Who judge unbiaſs'd, and with candour view z ,; 
Who value honeſty, though clad in buff, 12 
And wit, though dreſs'd in an old Engliſh ruff. 
oy them here---I beaming ſenſe decry, 
hot from the living luſtre of each eye. 
Such meaning ſmiles each blooming face adorn, 
As deck the pleaſure-painted brow of morn; 
And ſhow the perſon of each matchleſs fair, 
Though rich to rapture, and above compare, 
1s, ev'n with all the ikill of Heay'n deſign'd, 
But an imperfect image of their mind ; 
While chaſtity, unblemiſh'd and unbrib'd, 
Adds a majeſtic mien, that ſcorns to be deſcrib'd; 
Such we will vaunt, and only ſuch as theſe, 
Tis our ambition and our fame to pleaſe. 


EPILOGUE TO THE APPRENTICE, 
(Enters reading a Play-Bill.) _ 
A VERY pretty bill—as I'm alive! 'A 
The part of-—nobody—by Mrs, Clive E 
A paltry ſeribbling fool. to leave me out 
He'll ſay, perhaps -he thought I could not ſpout, 
Malice and envy to the laſt degree ! 
And why? I wrote a farce as well as he, 
And fairly ventur'd it---without the aid = 
Of prologue dreſs'd in black, and face in maſ- 
querade ; 

Oh! pit---have pity---ſee how I'm diſmay*d-! ' 
Poor ſoul: this canting ſtuff will never do, 
Unleſs, like Bayes, he brings his hangman too. 
But granting that from theſe ſame obſequies, 
Some pickings to our bard in black ariſe ; 
Should your applauſe to joy convert his fear, 
As Pallas turns to feaſt—Lardella's bien: — 


. 


Yet 'twould have been a better ſcheme by half, 

T' have thrown his weeds aſide, and learnt witk 
me to laugh, | 14 

I could have ſhown him, had he been inclin'd, 

A ſpouting junto of the female kind. 

There dwells a milliner in yonder row, 


Well dreſa da full W nobly built for ſhow; 
iy , | 


296 4 
Who, when in rage, ſhe ſcolds at Sue and Sarah, 
* Damn'd,'damn'd diſſembler: thinks the more 
- She has a daughter too that deals in lace, 
And ſing -O ponder well—and Chevy Chafe, \/ 
And fain would fill the fair Ophelia's place. 
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It is a joy refin'd, unmix'd, and pure, 

To hear the praiſes of the grateful poor. 
This day comes honeſt” Taffy to my houſe,” _ 

* Cot pleſs her, her has ſav'd her poy and ſpouſe. 
* Her ſav'd her Gwinnifrid, or death had ſwil. 
{be her, 5 


And in her cock'd up hat, and gown of camblet, « Though creat crand, creat crand erand ehild of 


PFreſumes on ſomething— teuching the Lord 
8 © Hamlet. ee 28 2 2174424 8 5 
A. coufin too ſhe has with ſquinting eyes, 
With waddling gait, and voice like London cries; 
Who for the ſtage too ſhort by half a ſtory, 
Acts Lady Townly—thus—in all her glory. 
And while ſhe's traverſing her fcanty room, 
Cries—* Lord ! my lord, what can I do at home?” 
In ſhort, we ve girls enough for all the fellows, 
The ranting, whining, ſtarting, and the jealous, 
The Hotſpurs, Romeos, Hamlets, and Othellos. 
Oh! little do thoſe filly people know, 5 
Wat dreadful trials -a tors undergo. 
Myſelf---who moſt in harmony delight, 
Am ſcolding here from morning until night. 
Then take advice from me, ye giddy things, 
Ye royal milliners, ye apron'd kings; SE 
: Young men, beware, and ſhun our ſlippery ways, 
Study arithmetic, and ſhun our plays;  * _ '/ 
And you, ye girls, let not our tinſel train 


Egcirant your eyes, and turn your madd'ning brain; 
9 


Be timely wiſe, for oh! be ſure of this, 
A ſhop with virtue, is the height of bliſs. 


5 EPILOGUE, 
* SPOKEN BY MR. SHUTER, 


At Couent. Garden, after the Play of the Con- 
ſSeions Lovers,” afted for the Benefit of the Mid- 
aleſes Hoſpital for Lying-in Women, 1755, in 
the Charadter of a Man-Midwife. t. 


9 (Enters with a Child.) 


Wnox rs begat thee has no cauſe to bluſh ; 
Thou'rt a brave chopping boy (child cries), nay, 
»buſh, huſh, hath! | 2 

A workman faith! a man of rare diſcretion, 
A friend to Britain, and to our profeſſion: 
With face ſo chubby, and with looks fo glad, 
O rare roaſt beef of England !---here's a lad! 


| — | (Shows him to the company.) 
( { Child makes a noiſe aguin.) . 


Nay, if you once begin to puke and cough, 
Go to the nurſe. Within K- -here, take him off. 
ell, Heav'n be prais'd, it is a peopling age, 
Phanks to the bar, the pulpit, a- d the ſtage; 
But not to th* army- that's not worth a farthing, 
The taptains go too much to Covent-Garden, 
Spoil many a girl---but ſeldom make a mother; 
They foil us one way but we have them t' 
_ -- ;#56ther.: (Shakes a bon of pills.) 
The nation proſpers by ſuch joyous ſouls, 85 
Hence ſm kes my table, hence my chariot rolls. 
Though ſome ſnug jobs, trom ſurgery may ſpring, 
Man-midwifery, man-midwifery's the thing! 
Lean ſhould 1 be, e'en as my own anatomy. 
By mere cathartics and by plain phlebotomy. 
Well. beſidts patio; beſides the power to pleaſe, 
Beides the muſic of ſuch birds as theſe, 
e keen 1211) (Shakes & purſe.) 


\ 


* * 
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{ * Cadwallader.” ht 
Cries Patrick Toulz'em, I am bound to pra 


- | * You've ſav'd my Sue in your ſame phyſic — 


And further ſhall I thank you yeſterday,” 
Then Sawney came, and thank'd me for my love 


Il very readily excus'd his glove), 


He blefs'd the mon, e'en by St. Andrew's croſs, 
„Who cur'd his bonny bairn, and blithſome laſs,” 
But merriment and mimicry apart, 
Thanks to each bounteous hand and gen'roys 

| heart, 3 4892 13% 0 

Of thoſe, who tenderly take pity's part; 

Who in good-natur'd acts can ſweetly grieve, 
Swift to lament, but ſwifter to relieve. 


Thanks to the lovely fair ones, types of heaven, 


Who raiſe and beautify the bounty given; 
But chief to ® him in whom diſtreſs confides, 
Who o'er this noble plan fo gloriouſly prefides, 

| DE ARTE CRITICA. + | 
A Latin Ver fion of Pope's Efay on Criticiſm, 
Nec me animi fallit—— r 


| Dificile illuftrare Latinis verfibus effe 


N novis verbis præſertim cum ſit agendum) 
ropter egeſtatem linguæ, et rerum novitatem,” 
| iy Luckzr. 
Dieru difficile eſt, an fit dementia major 
Egiſſe invit4 vatem criticumne Minerva; 
Ille tamen certe venia tibi dignior errat 
Qui laffat, quam qui ſeducit in avia ſenſus. 
Sunt, qui abſurda canunt ; ſed enim ſtultiſima 
ſtultos: . | . L 
Quam longe exuperat criticorum natio vates; 
Se ſolum exhibuit quondam, melioribus annis 
Natus hebes, ridendum; ac nunc muſa improba 
prolemo | 
Innumeram. gignit, quæ mox ſermone ſoluto 
Aquipater ſtolidos verſus, certetque ſtupendo. 
Nobis judicium, veluti quæ dividit horas 
Machina, conftruitur, motus non omnibus idem, 


Poetas;' | | 
Divite perpaucos vena donavit Apollo, 
Et criticis recte ſapere eſt rariſſima virtus; 
Arte in utraque nitent felices indole foli, 
Muſaque quos placido naſcentes lumine vidit. 
Ille alios melios, qui inclarvit ipſe, docebit, 
Jureque quam meruit, poterit tribuiſſe coronam. 
Scriptores (fateor) fidunt propriæ nimis arti, | 
Nonne autem eriticos pravus favor urget ibidem! 
At vero proprius ſiſtemus, cuique fatendum elt, 
Judicium 4 quoddam natura inſeverit olim: 


po The Earl, afterwards Duke of Northumerland. 
+ * Qui ſcribit artificioſe, ab abliis commode 
| ſcripta facile intelligere poterit.” Cic. ad Herem 
13.4. e 
| t Omnes tacito quodam ſenſu, ſine ulta _ 
| aut ratione, quæ fint in artibus ac rationibus rec 


ac prava dijudicant.“ Cic. de Orat. lib. 3 


Non pretium, regit uſque tamen ſue quemque, 


8 K TO. 


n) 


ue, | 


una, | 
Tanta ars <ft, tantilla ſcientia noftre widetur - 


1 


* 
„ . 


Ten, certe dibiam Sifundere calet © 1p 
kr. ür, Aim deſeripta licet, fibi linea conſtat. | | 
zel minimum ut ſpecimen, quod pictor doctus qa 
3 brat, | - ©}; Atque vire, cui fas ut pareat uſque repugnat. 


adum g 
ius tibi fiat eo mage, quo mage vilem 

inducat iſti fucum, fic mentis honeſt | 
Doctrina cffigiem maculabit prava decoram. | 
His inter cæcas mens illaqueata ſcholarum 
Ambages errat, ſtolidiſque ſupervenit illis 
(Diis We viſum eſt) petulantia. Perdere ſenſum 
Communem hi ſudant, dum fruſtra aſcendere Pin- | 

dum | 

antur, mor, ut ſe defenſoribus ipſis 

geo critici quoque fiunt : omnibus idem 
Ardor ſcribendi, ftadio hi rivalis aguntur, 
Illis invalida eunuchi violentia gliſcit. | 
Ridendi proprium eff fatuis cacoethes, amantque 
Turbæ ſeſe immiſcere jocoſz. | 
Mævius invite dum ſudat Apolline, multi 1 92 577 
pingue opus exuperant (ſi diis placet) cmendando. 

Sunt qui belli homines primo, tum deinde poctz, 
Mox critici evaſre, meri tum denique ſtulti. 
Eſt, qui nec criticum nec vatem reddit, inerſque 
Ut mulus, medium quoddam cf aſfinum inter c- 

duumque | ; V 
Reliula ſemi-hominum viz pœne clementa ſcientem 
Primula gens horum eſt, premitur quibus Anglia, 
quantum . 

fecta ſcatent rĩpis animalcula nili, 
Futile, abortivum genns, et prope nominis expers, 
Uſque adeo æquivoca eſt, e qua generantur, origo. 
Hos ceutum nequeunt linguæ numerare, acc una 
Unius ex ipſis, quz centum ſola fatiget. . 

At tu qui famam ſimul exigis atque redonas 
Pro merit is, criticique affectas nobile nomen. 
Metitor te ⁊nſum, enſque expendito quz fit 
Judicii, ingen tibi, doctrinaque facultas ; 

di qua profunda aĩimit, cauto vitentor, æt iſta 
Linea, qua-cocunt ſtupor ingen umque, notator. 
Nui finem impoſuit rebus Deus omnibus aptum, 
Humani vanum ingenii reſtrinzit acumen. 
r ubi aceani vis noſtra arrumpit in arva, 

unc deſolatas abi denudet arenas; 
Sic enmaze remintſcendi dum copia reſtat, 
Cenſilii pravioris abeſt plerumque poteſtas; 


N 


nm 


Serre 


Aft uhi Phantaſiz fulgent radiantia tela, | 
UVnemaſyne teneris cum formis viſta Kqueſcit. 
lngenio-tantura maſa uni falficit 7; 


Non ſolum ad certas artes aſtricta ſeunendae, 
Spe has non niſl quàdam in ſiraplice parte ſequs- 
aur b 


Depertlas partos wtcengne labore Triuwjihoe, 

Vum-plures, æ mitar, avcs — lauros; 

Sed fus tractatu faciieprovincia cuique eſi, 

Anon, quæ palcbre ſciat, art vulgarla, temnat. 
Nateram fequere io pr imis, atque Mis æquã 

Jadiciura ex:nermi Bngas, quæ neſcia Rect : 

Ila etenim, fine labe micane, ab origine fink, 5 

Clus, conſtatrti, ivuftrantique Ona luge, = 

Vitamque, fpectemque, ot wires, onrn bus addat, 

Et ſons, et Huis mill, atg ut crherien artis. ; 

Quzrit.opes-ex'hac thefarro-ars, et five ꝓprapã 

Prebfet, et millas tufbas facit inter agendumn. 

Talis, vids vis formoſo in corpore menlis, 

Lertirm toti inſpirans et rchert maſk, 

Ordinat et-metus,;ctmervos fuſt inet omes, 

der Nr.: amr-n in- AhLο-TC-allit. 


eren 
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1 is, cuĩ magnum ingenium Deus addidit, idem 
indigus eſt majoris; ut hoc bene calleat uti; 5 


Ingenium nam judicio velut uxor habendum eft 


Muſz quadrupedum labor eſt inhibere capiſſro, 
Præcipites regere, at non itritare volatus Fo 
Pegaſos, inſtar equi generoſi, grandior ardet 
Cum ſentit retinacula, nobiliorque tuctur. 
Regula quæque vetus tautum obſcrvata 3 


„ 9 


Non in venta ſu: criticis, dcbetque profecto 


Naturæ aſcribi, ſed enim quam lima polivit; 


Nullas naturz divina monarchiz leges, 


Exceptis ſolum quas ſanxærit ipſa, veretur. 
Qualibus, audiftin* reſonat celeberrimna normis 


Grecia, ſeu doctum premit. zpdniſg=rve r:1orem ? 


Hia ſuos ſiſtit Purnaſſi in vertice vatos, 


Et, quibus aſcendere docet, ſalebroſa viarum, 


Sublimique manu dona nmotrla a ronkrat, 
Atque æquis reliquos procedere pai bus ur 

Sic magnis doctrina * ex exemplanibus haufta | 
Sumit ab hifce, quod hc duxerunt ab Jove ſummo. 
Ingenuus judex mularam ventilat guss, 

Et fretus ratione dcet præcepta placendi. 
Ars erica oſſicioſa Cammnæ ſer vit, et ornat 
Egregias venetes, plureſque irretit amantes. 

Nunc vero doth Jonge diverſa ſequentes, 
Contempti dominæ, vilem petrere xamiirams 
Propriaque in miſeros vcterunt tela phetas, 
Diſcipuh que ſuos pro more odere mag iſt as. 
Haud akter fans noitrates pharmacopobæ | 

Ex medicùm crevit gutbus ars plagiaria chartis, 
Audaces errorum adhibent fine mente modelas, 
Et veræ Hippocrat is jactant canvicia proli. 

Ni veterum authorum ſcriptis velcuntur, et ipſas 
Vermiculos, et cempus edax vicbre vorando. 
Stukiitià fimplex illæ, et ue divite venà, 

Larmina qno Hant pace miſerabilt aarræt. 
Dactrinam oftentans, mentem alter pordidit ome | 


t 
Atque alter nodis vafer implicat enadando. 
Tu ·quicumque cupie judex procetere ve, 


Fac veteris cujuſqut ſtylus diſcatur ad unprams 
Fabula, materics, a uo tendat pagina GUERTS ; 
Patria, religio qua; int, que is moridus rv 

Si nen intuttu cuncta her cemplecteris uno, 
Scurre, caviatoreecritions mil nn ark t 
Hias co t bi Studium,tibs ſala volupres, 
Perque diem lege, por auctes meditare ſerenas : 
Fiinc tibi udit iu, hic ortum Tertantia ducat, 


4 Mufaremqgue undae Former Hibe dtus ad iprem. 


Ip ſudrum openta Ht commentator, et authar, 
Maunidiſor dagas wetrprete foripta Marene. 
1 Cum caneret primmm paruue Mare hella wa- 
goſqus, | | 


Nec monitur FPhæbus tremulas jam vt Ueret 2178, p 


4 Legibus iramunem criticis ſe forte putahat, 
Nil niſi naturam erchetnam >". eng adire-: 
4 See fimul ac caute mentem per 


wp ile walvit, 
Nat uram ir vent, quacungue inveuit R,. 
Vetus, et at tanitus, aleſnni Aeſiuit nuſi. 


} Jamque Aaboratum in numarum vigh cone eg. : 


Nec erümartbucteHitia factum & ut argu- 
mem invenireomus, 10d dicta unt ona nmtenuare © 
precperentur, anox d ſcriptues Obſorvata t ca- 


le dt eciderunt. enz. 

+ » [um canerem Reges et Prectia, Cynthins 
uUrchzm—-Y Ni.” WAR. Ef. . 
2 


— 


Hine veterum diſcas præcepta veterier, illos 

Sectator fic naturam ſectaberis ipſam. | 
At vero virtus reſtat jam plurima, nullo 

Deſcribenda modo, — parabilis arte, 

Nam felix tam fortuna eft, quam cura canendi. 
Muſicam in hoc reddit divina poeſis, utramque 
Multæ orant veneres quas verbis pingere non eſt, 

ſque attingere nil niſi ſumma peritia poſſit. 
Regula quandocunque minus diffufa videtur, 
(Quum tantum ad propriam collinet ſingula me- 


tam) 


Si modo conſiliis inſerviat ulla juvandis 


Apta licentia, lex enim iſta licentia fiat. 

Atque ita quo citius procedat, calle relicto 

Com muni muſæ ſonipes bene de vius erret. 
Aceidit interdum, ut ſcriptores ingenium ingens 
Evehat ad culpam cgregiam, maculaſque micantes 
Quas nemo cr iticorum audet detergere figat ; 


Actidit ut linquat vulgaria clauſtra furore 
Magnanimo. raviatque ſolutum lege decorem, 


Qui, quum judjcium non intercedR, ad ipſum 
Cer properat, fineſque illic ſimul obtinet omnes. 
Haud aliter ſi forte jugo ſpeculamur aprico, 
Luminibus res arrident, ques Dædella tellus 
Parcior oitentare ſolet, velut ardua montis 
Aſperitas, Icopuli ve exeſi pendulus horror. 
Cura tamen iemper magna eſt adhibenda poeſi, 
Atque hic cum ratione inſaniat author, oportet : 
Et, quam vis veteres pro tempore jura refigunt, 


Et leges violare ſuas regalitèr audent, 


Tu caveas, moneo, quiſquis nunc ſeribis, et ipſam 
S: legem frangas, memor ejus reſpice finem. 
Hoc ſemper tamen evites, niſi te gravis urget 
odus, præmonſtrantque authorum exempla prio- 
rum. 
Ni facias, criticus totam implacabilis iram 
Exercet, turpique nota tibi nomen inurit. 
Sed non me latwere, quibus ſua liberiores 
as veterum veneres vitio dementia vertit. 
Et quzdam tibi figna quidem monſtroſa videntur, 
Si per ſe vel perpendas, propiorave luſtres, 
Quæ reQa cum conſtituas in luce locoque, 
Formam conciliat diſtantia juſta venuſtam. 
Non aciem ſemper belli dux callidus artis 
Inſtruit æquali ſerie ordinibuſque decoris, 
Sed ſe temporibuſque locoque accommodat, agmen 
Celando jam, jamque fugz ſimulachra ciendo, 
Mentitur ſpeciem erroris ſzpe aſtus, et inſe 
Somniat emunctus judex, non dormit Homerus. - 
Aſpice, laurus adhuc antiquis vernat in aris, 
Quas rabidz violare manus non amplius audent; 
Flammarum a rabie tutas, Stygizzque veneno 
Invidiæ, martiſque minis et morfibus zvi. 
Docta caterva, viden ! fert ut fragrantia thura 
Audin ut omnigenis reſonant præconia linguis ! _ 


- Laudes uſque adeo meritas vox quæque rependat, 


Humanique ſimul generis chorus omnis adeſto. 


Salvere, O vates! nati melioribus annis, 


Munus et immortale æternæ laudis adepti ! 
Queis juveneſcit honos longo maturior ævo, 


eee ; 
L Neque tam ſanQa ſunt iſta præcepta, ſed 
hoc quicquid eſt, utilitas excogitavit ; non negabo 
autem, fic utile eſt plerumque; verum ſi eadem 
Alla nobis aliud ſuadebit utilitas, hanc, relictis ma- 
giltrorum authoritatibus, ſequemur. 
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Ditior ut diffundit aquas, dum defluit annie! 
Vos populi mundique canent, ſacra nommia, qu 
am 


Inventrix (fic dis viſum eſt) non conti it tas? | 


Pars aliqua, o utinam! facre ſeintillet ab igne 

Illi, qui veſtra eſt extrema et humillima proles 

(Qui longe ſequitur vos debilioribus alis 

Le A rv ſed enim, ſed {criptor inau- 

ax) 

Sic eritici vani, me præcipiente, priores 

Mirari, arbitrioque ſuo diſſidere difcant, 
Omnibus ex cauſis, quæ animum corrumpere 

junctis | 
Viribus, humanumque ſolent obtundere acumen, | 


hen ge. caput ſolita eſt momento impellere ſummo 


Stultitiæ ſemper cognata ſuperbia ; quantum 
Mentis naſcenti fata invidere, profuſo | 
Tantum ſubſidio faſtũs ſuperaddere gaudent ; 
Nam veluti in membris, ſic ſæpe animabus, inaneg 
Exnndant vice “ ſpirituum, vice ſanguinis auræ 
Suppetias inopi venit alma ſuperbia menti, 
Atque per immenſum capitis ſe extendit inane! 
Qued i recta valent ratio hanc diſpergere nubem 
Naturz verique dies ſincera refulget. 
Cuicun que eſt animus penitus cognoſcere culpas, 
Nec ſibi, nec ſociis credar, verum omnibus aurem 
Commodet, apponatque inimica opprobria lucro. 
Ne muſz invigiles mediocriter, aut fuge fon- 
tem . 8 
Caſtalium omnino, aut hauſtu te prolue pleno: 
[ſtivs laticis tibi mens abſtemia torpet 
Ebria, ſobrietaſque redit revocata bibendo. 
Intuitu muſæ primo. novitateque capta 
Aſpirat doctrinæ ad culmina ſumma juventus 
Intrepida, et quoniam tunc mens eſt arcta, ſuoque 
Omnia, metiur modulo, male lippa labores 
Ponè ſecuturos oculis non aſpicit æquis: 
Mox autem attonitz jam jamque ſcientia menti 
Crebreſcit variata modis ſine limite miris! 
Sic ubi deſertis conſcendere vallibus Alpes 
Aggredimur, nubeſque humiles calcare videmur, 
Protinus æternas ſuperaſſe ni ves, et in ipſo 
Inveniſſe viz lætamur limine finem : 
His vero exactis tacito terrore ſtupemus 
Durum creſcentem magis et magis uſque laborem, 
Jam longus tandem proſpectus læſa fagitat 
Lumina, dam colles aſſurgunt undique fæti 
Collibus, impoſitæque emergunt Alpibus Alpes. 
I Ingeniofa leget judex perfectus eadem 
Qua vates ſeripſit ſtudioſus opuſcula curl, 
Totum per pendet, cenſorque eſt parcus, ub; ardor 
Exagitat natvrz animos et concitar ceſtrumz 
Nec tam ſervili generoſa libidine mutet 
Gaudia, quæ bibulæ menti catus ingerit author. 
Verum ſtagnantis mediocria carmina muſæ, 


| Quz reptant ſub lima et certà lege ſtupeſcunt, 


Quz torpent uno erroris ſecura tenore, 

Hæc equidem nequeo culpare et dormio tantume 
Ingenii, veluti naturæ, non tibi conſtant 
Illecebræ forma quæ certis partibus inſit; 


Sed charitum cumulus, collectaque tela decoris. 


Animalium ſcilic ett. 7 

+. « Diligenter legendum eſt, ac pene ad ſcriben- 
di ſollicitudinem; nec per. partes modo ſcrutanda 
ſunt omnia; ſed perlectus ſiber utique ex integte 
reſumendus.“ by | QuINTIS» 


mr. lib. 2. cap. 13. | 


* 


Nam te non reddit labium ve oculuſve venuſtum, x 
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& ubi luſtramus perfe ctam infigniter ædem. 
(Que Romam ſplendore, ipſumque ita perculit 
orbem) , ; 
Eta diu non ull2 infimplice parte morantur 
Lumina, ſed ſeſe per totum errantia paſcunt; 
Nil longum latumve nimis, nil altius quo 
Cernitur, illuſtris nitor omnibus, omnibus ordo. 
uod conſummatum eſt opus omni ex parte, nec 
uſquam 3 
Nunc exſtat, nec erat, nee erit labentibus annis. 
Quas 6bi proponat metas Adverte, poeta - 
Vira aliquid ſperare, illas fi abſolvat, iniquum eſt; 
di recta ratione utatur, conſilioque | 
Perfeto, miſſis maculis, vos plaudite clamo. 
Accidit, ut vates, veluti vafer Aulicus, erret 
Seepius ertorem, ut vitet graviora, minorem. 
Neglige, quas criticus, verborum fatilis anceps, 
Leges edicit : nugas neſcire decorum eſt. 
Artis cujuſdam tantum auxiliaris amantees 
Parte aliquam plerique colunt vice totius; illi 
Multa ere pant de judic io, nihilominus iſtam 
Stultitiam, ſua quam ſententia laudar, adorant. 
Quixotns quondam, fi vera eſt tabula, cuidam 
Occurrens vati, criticum certamen inivit 


Docta citans, graviterque tuens, tanquam arbiter 


alter 
Dennifius, Graii moderatus fræna theatri; 
Actiter id dein atleruit, ſtultum eſſe hebetemque, 
(uiſquis Ariſtotelis poſſet contemnere leges. 
Quid ?talem comitem nactus feliciter author, 
Mox tragicum, quod compoſuit, proferre poema 
Idcipit, et eritic1 ſcitart oracula tanti. 
Jam nude, ra ruin, 1 ibn wg)Þ2-1p4 Aveinque et 
(ztera de genere hoc equni deſcribat hianti 
ur cuncta ad norman quadrarent, inter agendum 
d tantum prudens certamen omiĩtteret author. 
% Quid vero certamen omittes? excipit heros; 
die venerando Sophi ſuadent documenta. Quid 
ergo, | _[oportet,” 
Armigerumque equitumque cohors ſcenam intret, 
Forlan, at ipſa capax non tantz ſcena catervæ eſt: 
* Edificave aliam—vel apertes utere campis.“ 
Sic ubi ſuppoſito moroſa ſuperbia regnat 
Judicio, ctiticzque tenent faltidia curæ h 
Vana locum, curto modulo æſtimat omnia cenſor, 
Atque modo perverſus in artibus errat eodem, 
Moribus ac multi, dum parte laborat in und. 
8 nil ſapiant, falibus niſi quæque redun- 
et 
Pagina, perpetuoque nitet diſt incta lepore, 
Nil aptum ſoliti juſtumve requirere, latè 
limicet ingenii chaos, indiſcretaque moles. 
Nudas mature veneres, vivumque decorem 
lingere, qui nequeunt, quorundam exempla ſecuti 
Pitorum, haud gemmis parcunt, haud ſumptibus 


auri, 

Vt ſeſe abſcondat ratilis inſcitia velis. 

b vert ingenii & natura eſt cultior, id quod 
Wnſerunt multi, ſed jam ſcite exprimit unus, 
Quod primo pulchrum intuitu, rectumque videtur 
Et mentis menti fimulachra repercutit ipſi. 
Maud ſecus ac lucem commendant ſuaviter umbræ, 
Ingenio fic fim plicitas ſuperaddit honorem: 


* © Naturam intueamur, hanc ſequamur; id 
lime accipiunt animi quod agnoſcunt.”” 
QFINTIL. lib, 8. cap. 3. 


r OE M Ss. 


; 


| 


Nam fieri poſſit muſa ingenioſior equo, . 

Et pereant tumidæ nimio tibi ſanguine vent. 
Nonnulli vero verborum in cortice ludunt, 

Ornatuſque libri ſolos muliebriter ardent. [lis 

Egregium ecce ! ſty lum clamant! ſed ſemper ocel- 


| Pretereunt male, ſi quid ineft rationis, inunctis. 


Verha, velut frondes, nimio cum tegmine opacant 

Ramos, torpeſcunt mentis fine germine. Prava 

Rhetorice, vitri late radiantis ad inſtar 

Priſmatic), rutilos diffundit ubique colores ; 

Non tibi riaturæ licet amplius ora tueri, 

At male diſcretis ſcintillant omuia flammis 

Sed contra veluti jubar immutabile ſolis, 

Quic quid centractat facundia, luſtrat et auget, 

Nil variat, ſed cuncta oculo ſplendoris inaurat. 

Eloquium mentis noſtræ quaſi veſtis habenda eſt, 

Quæ fi fit ſatis apta, decentior inde videtur; 

Scommata magnificis ornata procacia verbis 

Indutos referunt regalia ſyrmata faunos; 

Diverſis etenim diverſa vocabula rebus 

Appingi fas eſt, aulæ velut aulica veſtis, 

Aiteraque agricolis, atque altera congruit urbi. 

Quidam ſcriptotes “ antiquas vocibus uſi, 

Gloriolam aftectant, veicrum æmula turba ſong« 
rum, 

Si mentem ſpectes juvenentur more recentum. 

Tantula nugamenta ſtyloque operoſa vetuſto, 

Docti derident ſoli placitura popello. : 

Hi nihilo mage felices quam comicus iſte X 

Fungolo f, oſtentat abſurdo pepla tumore, 

Qualia neſcio quis geſtavit nobilis olim; 

Atque modo veteres doctos imitantur eodem, 

Ac hominem veteri in tunica dum ſimia ludit. 

Verba, velut mores, a juſtis legibus errant, 

Si nimium antiquæ fucrint, nimiumve novatæ; 


[ 


Tu cave ne tentes infueta vocabula primus, 


Nec vetera abjicias poſtremus nomina rerum. 
Lævis an aſper eat verſus plerique requirunt 


Cenſores, ſoloſque fonos damnantve probantve ; 


Mille licet veneres formoſam Pierin ornent, 
Stultitis vox arguta celebrabitur una: I 
Qui juga Parnaſſi non ut mala corda repurgent, 
Auribus ut placeant, viſunt : fic ſzpe profanos 
Impulit ad reſonum pietas aurita facelium; 
His ſolum criticis ſemper par ſyllab& cordi eſt, 
Vaſto etſi uſque omnis |} pateat vocalis hiatu; 


» « Abolita et abrogata retinere, inſolentiæ eu- 
juſdam eſt, et frivolæ ip parvis jactantiæ.“ | 
Qu II. lib. 1. cap. 6. 


Opus eſt ut verba a vetuſtate repetita neque | - 
crebra ſint, neque manifefta ; quia nil eſt odioſius 


aſſectatione, nec utique ab ultimis repetita tem- 
poribus. Oratio, cujus ſumma virtus eſt perſpi- 
cuitas; quam ſi vitioſa, fi egear interprete? Ergo 
ut novotum optima erunt maxime vetera, ira ve- 
terum maxime nova.“ I21D. 
+ Ben Jonſon's Evety Man in his Humour. 
+ ** Quis populi ſermo eſt? quis enim? ni 
carmine molli 
Nunc demum uumero fluere ut per læve ſeveros 
Effugit jdnctura ungues; ſcit tendere verſum, 
Nec ſecus ac fi oculo rubricam dirigat uno.“ . 
Pxrsivs, ſat. I, 
[| * Fugemus crebras vocalium concurſiones, 
quæ vaſtam atque hiantem orationem reddunt.“ 
Cic. ap HEAENN. bb. 4. 


Co 


N iiij | 
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* 


decas en! 
| pigra vocum ; NY 

Dum non mutato reſonant male cymbala planctu, 

Atque augur miſer uſque ſcio, quid deinde ſequa- 

| tur. 

Qnacunque aſpirat clementior aura Fanovi, 

Mox (nullus dubito) graciles vibrantur ariſtæ, 


© Rivulus ut molli ſerpit per lævia lapſu, Inos. 


Lector, non temere expectes, poſt murmura, ſom- 

Tum demum qua late extremum ad diſtichon, ipſa 

Magnificum fine mente nihil, Sententia ſplendet. 

Segnis 8 audin? adeſt, et claudicat, 
ijnſtar 


« FA 
- Anguis ſaucia terga trahentis, prorepentiſque. 


Hi proprias ſtupeant nugas, tu diſcere tentes, 
Quæ tereti properant ven, vel amabilè languent 
Iſtaque fac laudes, ubi vivida Denhamii vis 
Woalleriz condita fluit dulcedine muſz. 
Scribendi numeroſa facultas provenit arte, 

Ut ſoli inceſſu faciles fluitare videntur, 

Plectro morigeros qui callet fingere greſſus. 

Non ſolum aſperitas teneras cave verberet aures, 
Sed vox quzque exprefla tuz fit mentis imago. 
Lene edat Zepbyrus ſuſpiria blanda, politis 
Levius in numeris labatur læve fluentum ; 

At reboat, furit, eſtuat æmula muſa ſonoris 
Littoribus cum rauca horrendum impingitur unda. 
Quando eſt ſaxum Ajax vaſta vi volvere adortus, 
Tardè incedat verſus, multum perque laborem. 
Non ita five Camilla cito ſalis æquora raſit, 

Sive le vis leviterque terit, neque flectit ariſtas. 


- Audin ! Timothei * ceeleſtia carmina, menti 


Dulcibus alloquiis varios ſuadentia motus ! 
Audin ! ut alternis Lybici Juvis inclyta proles 
Nunc ardet famam, ſolos nunc ſpirat amores, 
Lumina nunc vivis radiantia volvere flammis, 
Mox furtim ſuſpiria, mox effundere fletum ! 
Dum Perſz, Grecique pares ſentire tumultus 
Diſcunt, victricemque lyram rex orbis adorat. 
Mufica quid poterit corda ipſa fatentur, et audit 


Timotheus noſtras merita cum laude Drydenus. 


Tu ſervare modum ſtudeas bere cautus, et iſtos 


5 aut nil placuiſſe poteſt, aut omnia, vites. 


xiguas naſo maculas ſuſpendere noli, . 
Namque patent nullo ſtupor atque ſuperbia mentis 
Clarins indicio; neque mens eſt optima certè, 
Non ſecus ac ſtomachus, quæcunque recuſat et odit 


Omnia, difficiliſque njhil tibi concoquit unquam. 


Non tamen idcirco vegeti vis ulla leporis 


Te tibi ſurripiat; mirari mentis ineptæ eſt, 


Prudentis vero tantum optima quæque probare. - 

Majores res apparent per nubila viſæ, 

Atque ita luminibus ſtupor ampliat omnia denſis. 
His Galli minus arrident, illiſque poetæ 

Noftrates, hodiemi aliis, aliiſque vetuſti. 


Sie + fidei ſimile, ingenium ſectæ arrogat uni 
Quiſque ſuæ; ſolis patet illis janua cœli 


cilicet, inque malam rem cætera turba jubentur. 


Fruſtra autem immenſis cupiunt imponere metam 


Muneribus Diviüm, atque illius tela coarctant 
Solis hyperboreas etiam qui temperat auras, 


Non ſolum auftrales genios fœcundat et auget. 


* Alexander's Feaſt, or the Power of Muſic; an 


ode by Mr. Dryden. | 


+ Chriſtiarz ſcilicet. 


. 


* 


„%% THE WORKS OF SMART. 
Expletivaque ſzpe ſuas quoque Ney dent, 
eu: 


Ac verſum unum oneret levium 


ui primis latè ſua lumina ſparſit ab annis, 


Tlluftrat præſens, ſummumque accenderet æ um. t ſtu 
(Cuique vices variæ tamen: et jam ſecula ſœcli Nunc 
Succedunt pejora, et jam meliora peractis) 
Pro meritis muſam laudare memento, nec ung am Attam 
Neglige quod novitas diſtinguit, quodve An e Vivit 
Sunt qui nil proprium in medium proferre ſys. 
runt, Pulch! 
Judiciumque ſuum eredunt popularibus auris; Milbo 
Tum vulgi quo exempla trahunt retrahuntque ſe. Black! 
gquuntur, | | 
Tolluntque expoſitas late per compita nugas, Ipſe et 
Turba alia authorum titulos et nomina diſcit Zoilu: 
Scriptoreſque ipſos, non ſcripta examinat. Horum Virtut 
Peſſimus iſte cluet, fi quem ſerviliter ipſos Sed yy 
Viſere magnates ſtupor ambitioſus adepit, Ingen! 
Qui critice ad menſum domino ancillatur inepto, loyiſu1 
Futilis ardelio, ſemper referenſque ferenſque Dum c 
Nuntia nugarum. Quam pinguia, quam male nata | Sol P 
Carmina Cenſentur, quæcunque ego forte vel ullus = 
Pangere Apolling tentat faber improbus artis! 45/0 
At fiquis vero, fiquis vir magnus adopter Meri 
Felicem muſam, quantus nitor ecce ! venuſque Tu 
Ingenio accidunt ! quam prodigialiter acer Qui le 
Fit ſtubito ſtylus! omnigenam venerabile nomen Partici 
Prætexit ſacris culpam radus, et ubique And 
Carmina culta nitent, et pagina parturit omnis, r. 
Stultula plebs doctos ſtudioſa imitarier errat, Com 1 
Ut docti nullos imitando ſæpius ipſi; Jan ff 
Qui, fi forte unquam plebs rectum viderit, (illis Noſtra 
Tanto turba odio eſt) conſultò lumina claudunt, Aſpici 
Talis ſchiſmaticus Chriſti, grege ſæpe relicto, Ft veſl 
Cœlos ingenii pro laude paſciſcitur ipſos. die ub 
Non deſunt quibus incertum mutatur in horas pictor 
Judicium, ſed ſemper eos ſententia ducit Concil 
Ultima palantes. Illis miſeranda camæena protin 
More meretricis tractatur, nunc Dea certe, Evolvi 
Nunc audit vilis lupa: dum præpingue cerebrum, Dulcia 
Debilis et male munitæ ſtationis ad inſtar, Tande: 
Jam recti, jam ftultitiz pro partibus aſtat. 
Si cauſam rogites, aliquis tibi dicat eundo ' | Admiſ 
Qniſque dies teneræ præbet nova pabula menti, * Quand 
Et ſapimus magis atque magis. Nos docta pro- > 
Ry pago 3 q Et viv: 
Scilicet et ſapiens proa vos contemnimus omnes, Perfidi 
Heu! pariter noſtris temnenda nepotibus olim. Egregi 
Quondam per noſtros dum turba ſcholaſtica fines Et flux 
| Regnavit, fi cui quam plurima clauſula ſemper Heu 
| In promptu, ille inter doctiſſimus audiit omnes; Czco | 
Religioſa fides fimul ac ſacra omnia naſci | | Quad 
Sunt viſa in litem ; ſapuit ſat nemo refelli 22 
Ut ſe fit paſſus. Jam gens inſulfa Scotiſtæ, Nil niſ 
Intactique abaci Thomiſtæ pace fruentes Vana, 
| Inter araneolos pandunt ſua retia fratres. Flos ve 
Ipſa fides igitur cum fit variata, quid ergo, lle vir 


Quid mirum ingenium quoque ſevaria induat ora? Quid | 
Nature verique relictis finibus amens | | 
Szpius inſanire parat populariter author, 
Expectatque fibi vitalem hoc nomine famam, 
Suppetit uſque ſuas plebi quia riſus ineptæ. 

Hic ſolitus propria metirier omnia norma, 
Solos, quĩ ſecum ſunt mente et partibus iiſdem 
Approbat, ac vanos virtuti reddit honores, 

Cui tantum ſibi larvata ſuperbia plaudit. | 
Partium - ingenio ſtudium quoque regnat avs 
; aulä, 


Scditioque auget privatas publica rixas. 


ta 


n, 


Cod redimat comitem invidiam ! 


no obſtabant odium atque ſuperbia nuper 

Et ſtupor omnigenæ latitans ſub imagine forma, 

Nunc criticus, nunc bellus homo, mox deinde ſa- 
cerdos: 

Attamen ingenium, joca cum ſiluère, ſuperſtes 

Vivit adhuc, namque olim utcunque ſepulta pro- 
fundis | 


Pulchrior meager tenebris tamen inclyta virtus. 
Milbourni, rurſus fi fas foret ora tueri, 
Backmorique novi reducem in ſequeruntur; Ho- 
merus At ; 
ple etiam erigeret vultus ſi forte verendos 
Zoilus ex orco greſſus re vocaret. Ubique 
Virtuti malus, umbra velut nigra livor adhæret, 
Gd verum ex vanã corpus c citur umbra. 
lngenium, ſolis jam deficient ad inſtar. 
loviſum, oppoſiti tenebras tantum arguit orbis, 
Dum claro iutemerata manent ſua lumina divo. 


| $ol prodit cum primum, atque intoleravile fulget 


Attrahit obſcuros flammà magnete vapores ; 

Mox vero pingunt etiam invida nubila callem 

Multa coloratum, et creſcentia nubila ſpargunt 

Uberius, geminoque die viridaria donant. 
Tu primus meritus plaudas, a nihil ipſe meretur 

Qui ſerus laudator adeſt. Brevis heu! brevis æ vi 

Participes noſtri vates celebrantur, et æquum eſt 

Anguſtam' quam primum aſſueſcant degere vitam. 

Aurea nimirum jamdudum evanuit ætas, 

Cum vates patriarchæ extabant mille per annos: 

Jan ſpes deperiit nobis vita altera, famæ, 

Noſtraque marceſcit ſexagenaria laurus ! 

Aſpicimus nati patriæ diſpendia linguæ, 

Et veſtris Chaucer, olim geſtanda Drydena eſt. 

Sic ubi parturvit mens dives imagine mult 

pictori, calamoque interprete cœpit acuti 

Concilium cerebri narrare coloribus aptis, 

Protinus ad nutum novus emicat orbis, et ipſa 

Evolvit manui ſeſe natura diſertz ; 

Dulcia cum molles cocunt in fœdera fuci 

ns” maturi, liquidamque decenter obum- 

Admiſtis lucem tenebris, et euntibus annis 


Quando opus ad ſummum perductum eſt culmen, 


et audent . 
Et viva formæ extantes ſpirare tabell3: 
Perfidus hey | pulchram color æ vo prodidit artem, 
Egregiuſque decor jam nunc fuit omnis, et urbes, 
Et fluvii, pictique homines, terræque fuerunt ! 
Heu! dos ingenii, veluti quodcunque furore 
Czco proſequimur, nihil unquam muneris adfert, 
juvenilibus 
annis | 1 4 , 
Nil niſi inane ſophos jactamus, et eſta voluptas 
Vana, brevis, momento evanuit alitis horz ! 
Flos veluti veris peperit quem prima juventus, 
lle viret, periitque virens ſine falce caducus. 
Quid verò ingenium eſt quzſo? Quid ut illius 


; ergo — 

Tantum — nonne eſt tibi perfida conjux 
Qm dominus veſtis, vicinia tota potita eſt; 

Quo placuiſſe magis nobis fors obtigit, inde 

Nata magis cura eſt. Quid enim? creſcentibus 


a 
Muſz muneribus populi ſpes creſcit avari. 
us ipſa acquiri eſt operoſa, et lubrica labi; 
Quin quoſdam irritare neceſſe eſt: omnibus au- 
tem ; | 
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Fert zgre alterius, qui peſſimus audit honores, - 


En ͤßfædis quam fæda viis mortalia corda _ _ — 2 


* 


22 L 
ay 


Nequaquam feciſſe fatis:datur: ingent 
Expallet vitium, devitat. cenſcia-virtus, ber 
Stulti omnes oder, ſceleſti perdere guadent. 
Quando adeo infeſtam ſeſe iguorantia-preſtety 
Abſit, ut ingenium bello doQtrma laceſfſat!ʒñu! 
Præmia propoſuit meritis olim zqua, vetuſtas, 
Et ſua laùs etiam conatos ank fes . 8: 
Dein etenim fortis dux ſolus ovabat, a8 
1 =; K 
Militibus crines pulchrz impediere corollz. 8 152 
At tunc qui bifidi ſuperarunt improba montis | 
Culmina, certatim ſocios detrudere tentant; 4 
| a. quid enim] dum quemque philantis | 
ucit ae 
Zeletypum, inſtaurant certamina mutua vates, 
Et ſeſe alterni ſtultis ludibria præbent. E - 


: 


Improbus improbuli vice fungitur author amici; 


Cogit perſequier famæ maleſuada libido! . 
Ah! ne gloriolæ uſque adeo ſitis impia regnet, _ 
Nee critici affectans, hominis ſimul exue nomen: * 
Sed candor cum judicio conjuret amice, 8 
Peccare eſt hominum, peccanti ignoſcere, divũm. 
At vero ſi cui ingenuo præcordia bilis | 
Non deſpumatæ ſatis acri fæce laborant, . a 
In ſcelera accenſas 22 2 Was; [tf ; 
Nil dubitet, ſeget præbent hæc tem largam. 
Obſcæno —— — indulgentia ee 7 
Ars licet ingenio ſuperaddita cerea flect i 
Pectora pe iciat. Verum, hercule, juncta ſtu- 


Scripta impura pari vano molimine prorſus 
Invalidam æquiparant eunuchi turpis amorem. 
Tunc ubi regnavit dives cum pace voluptas 

In noſtris flos iſte molus caput extulit oris. 

Tunc ubi rex facilis viguit, qui ſemper amore. 
Conſiliis rarò, nunquam fe exercuit armis 
Scripſerunt mimos proceres, meretricibus aulas 
Succeſũt regimen; nec non magnatibus ipſis g 
Affuit ingenium, ſtipendiaque ingenioſis. | 
Patricia in ſcenis ſpectavit opuſcula muſe | 
Multa nurus, laſciva tuens, atque auribus haufit | 
Omnia larvato ſecura modeſtia vultu. 118 7 
Machina, virginibus quæ ventilat ora, pudieum 
Dedicit clauſa officium, ad ludicra cachinnus 
Increpuit, rubor ingenuus nihil amplius arſit. 
Deinde ex externo traducta licentia regno 
Audacis fæces Socini abſorbuit imas, --- | 
Sacrilegique facerdotes tum quemque docebant 0] 
Conati * ut gratis paradiſon adiret: .. 
Ut populus patria cum libertate ſacratis - 


* 
, "+3 
3 


x 


Aſſererent ſua jura locis, ne ſcilicit unquam | f 

(Crediderim) Omnipotens foret ipſe potentior 1 
æquo. | | 7 þ 3, 

Templa ſacram ſatiram jam tum violata ſilebant: : 

Et laudes vitii, vitio mirante, ſonabant! &MH & 


Accenfi hinc muſe Titanes ad aſtra ruerunt,  . 

Legeque ſancitum quaſſit blaſphemia prelum.— 7 

Hzc monſtra, O critici, contra hæc convertite 
telum, 


Huc ſulmen, tonitruque ſtyli torquete ſeveri, - | a 
Et penitus totum obnixi exonerate furorem 1. = 
At tales fugias, qui, non fige fraude ſevery,- . s 
Scripta aha in partem, livore interprete, Vets 


tunt; | 


| Pravis omnia prava videntur, ut omnia paſs 4 
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Jam mores critici pr 


Dimidia etenim eſt ti : Ola £. 


it ocellus. 
adverte, docebo : 


ſcientia virtus. 


Non fatis eſt ara, ingenium, doctrinaque vires 


ſuas jungant, ſi non quoque candor ho- 
as Jungant, : 


Et veri ſincerus amor ſermonibus infint. 


p Sie tibi non ſolum quiſque amplos ſolvet honores, 
gie te, qui criticum probat, exoptabit amicum. 
- Mutus, quando animus dubius tibi fluctuat, eſto; 


"Sin tibi confidis, dictis confide prudenter. 
Quidam heberes ſemper 
Prateritas lætus culpas fateare, dies que 
Quiſque dies redimat, criticoque examine tentet. 


oc tibi non ſatis eſt, verum, quod præcipis, 


eſſe 


rſtant erroribus; at tu 


Veridiel mala ruſticitas mags ſzpe moleſla eg 
Auribus, ingenuam quam verba ferentia fraudem ; 


Non ut przceptor, cave des precepta, reique 
Ignaros, tanquam immemores, catus inſtrue : 


verax 


_ 


eplacet, fi non careat candore, nec ullos 
ndicium, urbanis quod fulget moribus, urit. 
Tu nulli invideas monitus, rationis avarus 


* 
Si ſis, 


reliquis ſordes miſcrandus avaris. 


Ne vili obſequio criticorum jura refigas, 

Nec fer judicium nimis offictoſus iniquum; 

Prudentem haud irritabis (ne finge) monendo, 

Wi laude eſt dignus patiens culpabitur idem. 
Conſultum melins criticis foret, illa maneret 

Si nunc culpandi libertas. Appius autem, 


Ecce ! rubet, 
mendus 


r — 


mmtuit 


quoties loqueris, tor voque tre- 
u, reddit ſæ vi trucia ora gigantis 


Jam picta in veteri mage formidanda tapete. 
ac mittas tumidum tituloque et ſtemmate ſtul- 
| tum, ; 
Cui-quzdam eſt data jure licentia ſæpe ſtupendi; 
Tales et libitum vers ableoe i elders. 


Qua fine doctrinũ doctores lege creantur. 
Contemptis prudens ſatiris res linque tacendas, 


Afﬀentatorumque in amen exerceat artem, 
Nominibus libros magnis gens 

cum mendaci laudes effutiat ore, 

3 credenda eſt, quam quando perjerat 
8 


New 


Non iteram pin 


ra dicandi; - 


unquam conſcribere verſus. 


Non raro eſt ſatius bilem cohibere ſueſcas, 


Hic taceas moneo, nihil indi 


Feſſus eris culpando, ea gens 


HFHumanuſque ſinas habetem ſibi plaudere: prudens 


atio prodeſt, 
ud feſſa canendo: 


Nam temnens ſtimulos, tandum cum murmure 


curſum 


Continuat, donec jam tandem, turbinis inſtar 
let in torporem, et ſemper eundo quieſcat. 


Ut tardi titu ſtigia mani. 
- Horum pleraque pars, cui — amentia defit, 


ta urgent ve 


lu vis eſt reparata frequenti, 


ou ox "Op 


Tinnitu numerorum et amore ſeneſcit inani, 


Perſtat difficili carmen deducere vena, 
Diaooneec inexhauſto reſtat fæx ulla cerebro, 

uias ſtillat vis expreſſæ male mentis, 

eram invalid exercet prurigine muſam. 

Sunt nobis vates hoc de grege, ſed tamen idem 


- Relli 
Et 


= 


, criticorum ejuſdem ſortis abunde eſt, 
librorum, qui ſudat, hebetque legendo, 


- Qui tens pugaram doctä farragine turger, 


= 
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Attentas propriz voci male recreat aureꝶj 
Auditorque fibi ſolus miſer ipſe videtur. 

Ille omincs legit authores, omneſque laceſſit 
Durteio infeſtus pariter magnoque Drydeno. 
Judice ſub tali ſemper furatur, emitye 

Quiſque 325 bonus author opus: non Garthivg 
n | 

Si credas) proprium contextuit ipſe poema. 

In ſcenis nova fi coœmdia agatuf, amicys 

« Hujus ſcriptor (ait) meus eſt, cui non ego 

cc ucas - | 3 

« Oſtendi maculas; ſed mens eſt nulla poetis.“ 

Non e tam ſanctus, ut hunc expellere poſſi; 
Nec * um in tuto eſt, pluſquam via; quiu pete 

cras | 

Aufugiens aras, et ad aras iſte ſequetur 
Occidetque loquendo ; etenim ſtultus ruet ultro 
Nil metuens, ubi ferre pedem vix angelus audet, 

Diffidit ſibimet ſapientia canta, breveſque 

Excurſus tentans in fe ſua lumina vertit; 
Stultitia at præceps violento vortice currit 

Non unquam tremefacta, nec unquam & tramite 

cedens, : 

Flnmine fulmineo ſe totam eee 
Tu vero quiſnam es monita inſtillare peritus, 
Qui, 3 ſcis, lætus monſtras, neque ſcire ſu- 

erbis, 
Non odio ductus pravove favore, nec ulli 
Addictus ſectæ, ut pecces, neque cœcus, ut erres; 
Doctus, at urbanus, ſincerus, at aulicus idem, 
Adactèrque pudens mediaque humanus in ird. 
Qui nunquam dubites vel amico oſtendere culpas, 
Et celebres inimicum haud parci laude merentem. 


| Furgato ingenio felix, ſed et infinito, 


Et quod librorumque hominumque ſcientia ditat; 
Colloquium cui come, animus ſummiſſus et in- 
gens 
Laudandique omnes, ratio cum præcipit, ardor ! 
Tales extiterunt critici, quos Gracia quondam 


- Romaque mirata eſt natos melioribus annis. 


Primus Ariſtoteles eſt auſus ſolvere navem, 
Atque datis velis vaſtum explorare profundum, 
Tutus iit longòꝭ que ignotas attigit oras 
Lumina Mzoniz obſervans radiantia ſtellæ. 


Jam vates, gens illu, diu quæ lege ſoluta eſt, 


t ſxvz capta eſt male libertatis amore, 
Lætantes dominum accipiunt, atque omnis eodem 
Qui domuit naturam, exultat preſide muſa. 

uſquam non gra. a eſt incuria comis Herati, 
Qui nec opinantes nos erudit abſque magiſtro. 
Ille ſuas leges, affabilis inſtar amici g 


Quam veras ſimul et quam claro more proſundit 


Ille licet tam judicio quam divite vena 

Maximus, audacem criticum, non ſeriptor inaudax 
Præſtaret ſe jure, tamen ſedatus ibidem 

Cenſor, ubi cecinit divino concitus zſtro, 
Carminibuſque eadem inſpirat, quæ tradidit Arte. 
Noſtrates homines plane in contraria currunt, 
Turba, ſtylo vehemens critico, ſed frigida Phebs; 
Nec male vertendo Flaccum torſere poetæ 


| Abſurdi, mage quam critici ſine mente citando. 


Aſpice, ut expoliat numeros Dionyſius * ipſi ; 
Mzonidz venereſque accerſat ubique recentes: 
Conditam ingenio jactat Petronius artem, 

Cui doctr ina lcholas redolet ſimul et ſapit aulam 


* Dienyſius of Halicarnaſſus. 
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cum docti Fabii cumulata volumina verſas, 

Ootima perſpicul in ſerie documenta videre eſt, 

Haud ſecus utilia ac apothecis condimus arma, 

dine perpetuo ſita junRturique decora, 

don modo ut obtineat quo ſeſe oblectet ocellus, 

verum etiam in promptu, quando venit uſus, ha- 
benda EN [mæne, 

re ſolum omnigenæ inſpirant, Longine, Ca- 
Et propriam penitus tibi mentem animumque de- 
detunt; | . 

Tn! tibi proprofiti criticum fideique tanecem, 

Qui vehemus ſua jura, ied omnibus æqua mini- 
ſtrat ; 

Quo probat exemplo, quas tradit acumine leges, 

Semper ſublimi ſublimior argumento } 

Succefſere div fibi tales, pulſaque fugit 
Barbara præſcriptas exoſa licentia leges, 

Roms perpetuo ereſcente ſcientia crevit, 
Atque artes aquilarum equitare audacibus alis; 
ded tandem ſuperata lifdem victoribus uno 

Roma triumphata eſt muſis comitantibus ævo. 

Dira ſuperſtitio et comes eſt bacchata tyrannis, 

Et mul illa animos, hzc corpora ſub juga miſit 
(redita ab omnibus omnia ſunt, ſed cognita nullis, 
It ſtupor eſt auſus titulo pietatis abuti 

Obruto diluvio fic eſt doctrina ſecundo, 

It Monachis finita Gothorum exorſa fuerunt. 

At vero tandem memorabile nomen Eraſmus, 
(Cuique ſacerdoti jactandus, cuiqui pudendus) 
Barbarie obnixus torrentia tempora vincit, 

Atque Gothos propriis ſacros de finibus arcet. 

At Leo jam rurſus viden' ourea ſecula condit, 
Sertaque neglectis revireſcunt laurea muſis ! 
Antiquus Rome Genius de pulvere ſacro 
Attollit ſublime caput. Tunc ccepit amari 
deulotura atque artes ſociæ, cælataque rupes 
Were, et in pulchras lapides molleſcere formas; 
Dirinam harmoniam ſurgentia templa ſonabant, 
Atque ſtylo et calamo Raphael et Vida * vige- 

bant ; 
lluſtris vates ! cui laurea ſerta poetæ 
lutertexta hederis critici geminata refulgent ; 
Junque æquat claram tibi, Mantua Vida Cre- 
monam, - 
Utque loci, fic ſemper erit vicinia fame. 

Mor autem profugæ metuentes improba muſæ 

Ama, Italos fines Iinquunt, inque Arctica mi- 
rant 

ln; ſed criticam ſibi Gallia vendicat artem. 

bens ullas leges, docilis ſervire, capeſſit, 

taloviuſque vices domini gerit acer Horati. 

Atfortes ſpernunt præcepta exerna Britanni, 

Woribus indomiti quoque; nam pro jure furendi 

Angliacus pugnat genius, Romamque magiſtram, 

lonanumque jugum ſemper contemnere pergit. 

At vero jam tum non defuit unus et alter 

larde, licet tumefacta minfis, magis alta gerentes, 

hen partes veri ſtudioſa fovendi 

ve baſi antiquã leges et jura locandi. 

qui cecinit doctrinæ exemplar et author, 
Hieronymus Vida, an excellent Latin poet. 


Mo writ an art of poetry in verſe. He flouriſh- 
(in the time of Leo X. 


| 


An 


POEMS | | 104 


Ars bene ſcribendi nature eſt ſumma po- 
* teſtas . | 

Talis Roſcommon—bonus et doctiſſimus idem, 

Nobilis ingenio mage nobilitatus honeſto; 


Qui Graios Latioſque authores novit ad unguem, 


Dum veneres texit pudibunda induftria privas. 
Talus Walſhius ille fuit---judex et amicus 
Muſarum, cenſuræ æquus laudiſque miniſter, 
Mitis peccantiim cenſor, vehemenſque merentiim 
Laudator, cerebrum fine mendo, et cor fine fuco? 


Hzc ſaltem accipias, lacrymabilis umbra, licibet, 


Hæc debet mea muſa tum munuſcula fame. 


Illa eadem, infantem cujus tu fingere vocem, 8_ 


Tu monſtrare viam ; horridulus conpouere pl 


; mas | 
Tu ſæpe eſt ſojitus—duce jam miſeranda remoto 


Tila breves humili excurſus molimine tentat, 


Nec jam quid ſublime, quid ingens amplius audet. 
Illi hoc jam ſatis eſt 


hific turba indota do- 


cetur, 


| Dota recognoſcit ſtudiĩ veſtigia priſci.: % 


Cenſuram haud curat, famam mediocriter adet, 
Culpare intrepida, at laudis tamen æqua miniſtra z 
Haud ulli prudens aſſentaturve notetve; 

Se demum mendis haud immunem efle fatetur, 
At neque faſtidit lima, quando indiget, uti. 


STANZAS, IN A SONG TO DAVID, 


SUBLIME invention, ever young, 


Of vaſt conception, tow'ring tongue w 5,80 


To God th' eternal theme; 
Notes from yon exaltation taught, 
Unrivall'd royalty of thought, 

O'er meaner ftrains ſupreme. 


His muſe, bright angel of his verſe, 

Gives balm for all the thorns that pierce, 
For all the pangs that rage; 

Bleſt light, ſtill gaining on the gloom, 

The more than Michael of his gloom, 
Th' Abiſhag of his age. 


He ſung of God, the mighty ſource 
Of all things, thepſtupendous force 
On which all ſtrength depends, 
From whoſe right arm, beneath whoſe eyes 
All period, power, and enterpriſe 
Commences, reigns, and ends. 


The world, the cluſt ring ſpheres he made, 
The glorious light, the ſoothing ſhade, 
Dale, champaign, grove, and hill, 
The multitudinous abyſs 
Where ſecrecy remains in bliſs, 
And wiſdom hides her ſkill. 


Tell them, I am, Jehovah ſaid 

To Moſes ; while earth heard in dread, 
And, ſmitten to the heart, 

At once above, beneath, around 

All nature, without voice or ſounll 

Replicd, O Lord, Tuou art. 


+ Eſſay on poetry, by the Duke of Buckingham, 
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JOHN LANGHORNE, D. p 


Containing 1 
visto OF FANCY, | ' ORIGIN OF THE VEIL, 
GENIUS AND VALOUR, OWEN OF CARRON, 
THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE MIND, obs, 
YABLES OF FLORA, . ELEGIES, 
PRECEPTS OF CONJUGAL HAPPINESS, TPISTLES, 
VERSES IN MEMORY OF A LADY, 90NNETS, 
COUNTRY JUSTICE, | TRANSLATIONS, 
Wc, Cc. Oc. 


ven 
THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


Tr tr nr mmm == — 


; A muſe that Wan to ſtray, | | 
And gather'd many a wild flower in her way ; ' 
To nature's friend her genuine gifts would bring, | 
The light amuſements of life's vacant ſpring. 
'The friends of Pope indulge her native lays, 
And Gloucefler joins with Lyttleton to praiſe. 
Each judge of art, her ſtrain, though artleſs, loves; 
And OE ſmil'd, and poliſh'd Hurd approves. 
VERSES TO THE HON, CHARLES YORKE. 


EDINBURGH: _ 


THANTAD BY AMUNDELL AND SON, ROYAL BANK CLOSE, 
4 1795. 
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THE LIFE OF LANGHORMNE. ... 


4 


Or * . hiſtory of. 8 the 3 writer is 7 that the 88 * ho. | 


obtained is ſo ſcanty, that he muſt give his life to the world much more beef than bis rank in lis 
terature and poetry deſeryes. | 

John Langhorne was born at Kirkby-Stephen, on © the banks of the Eden,” in W. 1 as 
zppears from Burn's “ Hiſtory of Weſtmoreland,” Vol. I. p. 549, his Ode to the River Rden, and his 


vanzas to the Genius of Weſtmoreland, in the Efufions of Friend/bip and Fancy, Vol. I. let. 25. The 
year of his birth is not aſcertained. His father was the Rev. Joſeph Langhorne of Winſton ; who, 
dying when he was young, left him and his brother William to the care of his mother, whoſe virtues 


he has commemorated in his Monody on her death, 1759. 
_ Source of my life, that led my tender years Mm 


With all a parent's pious fears, Jy 19 Ni 


That nurs'd my infant thought, and taught my wind to . 1 2 47 

The place of bis education is unknown, nor does it appear from what ſeminary he atietaad is 

xademical honours by which he was ee, His name is not to be ant in the liſt of om 
{utes either of Oxford or Cambridge. 

From ſome circumſtances which may be collected from his poems, be Wwe to have reſided; 10 

tween the years 1756 and 1958, near Studley, in Yorkſhire. His Elegy written among the Ruins of 

Pontefract Caſtle, i is dated 1756, and his Peres left with the Miniſter of Ripendon, ate dated 17583. 


The firſt notice we find of him as an author was in 1758, when ſeveral pieces of poetry, written 


by him, were inſerted in The Grand Magazine,” a periodical work,” publiſhed by Mr. Ralph 
Griffiths, the proprietor of the © Monthly Review,” which continued only three years. ie 
His firſt publication was The Death of Adonis, a Paſtoral Elegy, from Bion, to, 1759; which was 
followed in the ſame year, by The Tears TW Mfc, a Poem to the n Y Mr. Handel, with an 
Ode to the River Eden, 4to. 
After entering into holy orders, he became tutor to the was of Robert Cracroft, Eſq. of Hack- 
thorne, in Lincolnſhire ; and publiſhed at Lincoln a volume of Poems on Several Occaſions, 4to, 17 60, 


for the benefit of a gentleman. In the preface to this volume, he ſays, If any one into whoſe | 


bands this work may fall, ſhould be diffatisfied with his purchafe, let him remember that they are 


publiſhed for the relief of a gentleman in diſtreſs; and tl. at he has not thrown' away five Hillings : 
in the purchaſe of a worthleſs book, but eotitribares ſo much to the affiſtance of indigent merit. 1 


lad rather have my readers feel that pleaſure which ariſes from the ſenſe of having done one vir- 
nous deed, than all they can enjoy from che works of poetry and * The ſame year he muy 
liſhed a Hymz to Howe, 4to. 

In 1760, he was at Clarehall, Cambridge, and wrote a poem on the acceſſion of his. preſent Ma. 
ky, and the year following, an Ode on the royal nuptials, warten in the Cambridge collection of 
res and afterwards in Solyman and Almena. 

Soon after, he removed to London, engaged as a writer in the Monthly Review,” eſpouſed the 


litereſt of Lord Bute, and became a frequent and DA pybliſher of various * in 


proſe and verſe, 

In 1162, he publiſhed The — a panegyrical poem, addreſſed to the Earl of Halifax, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland ; which was followed, in the ſame year, by Solyman and Almena, 12mo, an 
altern tale; Letters on Religious Retirement, Melancholy, and Enthufia/m, 8 vo; and The Vijions 
V Ruch, in four Elegies. 

I 176;, he ſtood forth in defence of Scotland, lo rudely attacked by Churchill, in his celebrated 
ir ophery of Famine, and publiſhed Ceaivg and V. alour, 4 Paſtoral Poem, written in Aae of a 
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N Siffer-Kingdom, 4to. This poem is © inſcribed to the Earl of Bute, as a teſtimony of reſpec from 


an impartial Engliſhman.” 
be ſame ne year he publiſhed The Effufions of Friendſoip and Fancy, inſeveral Letters to ard from 


7 &. Friends = Le 1 ters , that aſſed between Theodofins and Conſtantia, aſt 
3 vt 


had taken the fromthe Original "Manuſcripts, with a dedication to War. 


barton, amo; and The Enlargement of the Mind, Epiſtle I. to General Crawfurd, written at Belvi. 
dere, near Dartford in Kent, 4to. The ſecond edition of the Efu/ions, was publiſhed in 1766, with 


alterations and additions. 


His connection with the Monthly Review, and the deſire he had 0 of diſeountenanein 


g 
and Valbur, erpofed him, with' Dr. Franeis and Mr. Murphy: to'the cenſure of Churchill, in the 


followin ing li lines of " The Candidate. - 
N 13 "why m * Wire ſimple i in his ly, 3 
ä 8  Effufion bn pour away; 18 
RO Rea 1 22 140 Wich Friendſhip Tal with Fancy trifle Bere, a 
| oel ge ni io 26108 Or ſleep;in-Paftorat at Belvidere 2 : 


: eau ou. Ade 


[i Sleep. let them all with dulneſs on her throne, : 
Secure from any malice but tkeir own. $A 

In 1764, he publiſhed Sermons, 2 vols, 12mo. 5 

Having dedicated the Letters of Theodofius and Conflantia to Warburton, he became known to 
chat eminent prelate, by whoſe iutereſt, it may be preſumed, he was, in December 1765, appoint. 
— — preacher at Lincoln's-Iun. 
he ſame bar, he publiſhed The 13 between 1 Conftantia, from their firſt 
acquaintance, to the Departure of Theodofius, 12mo, with a poetical dedication to Coleman ; The 
Podtical.Warks of Mr. William Collins, with Memoirs of 1 the Author, and Obſervations on bis Ce- 
n Writings, ami Letters on the Eloguence of the Tei. 820; The Enlargement of the 


© Mind, Epifte-Il. $0:William Langhorne, JL 4. ato. 


© His brather, 40 whom he inſcribed this Zprftle, was himſelf A hs and publiſhed * « Job, a Poem,” 
gto; eee and A poetieal Paraphraſe on ſome part of Iſaiah,” 4to, 161. "The habitudes of early 


2 * affection ſeem to have been nnn unn of taſte hone RY into a friendſhip of un. 


n N. Auen 80 1100 443 d 
nn nuR uf oþ — cen pürther 97 lte ad; name, | b. 


From one dear ſource, whom nature form'd the fame, 
Ds 36.5731 one! d more nearly in each nobler part, | 
5 1 as 8 1 e the friend than brother of my heart! a 
In 24 be publiſhed his Poetical Works, i in.2 vols, R amo, with a poetical dediention to the Hon, 
Charles Yorke, This collection, included the pieces formerly printed ſeparately, and The Fatal 


_Projbecy, 4 Dramatic Poem, in five acts, written in 1765. 


{ The ſame year, among other ſucceſsful writers, he fell under the cenſure of Kelly, on a account of 


FE, 8 imputed to him in the Monthly Review,” in the following harſh and illiberal i in- 
vactivs inlhis . Theſpis, or Examination into the Merits of the ren Performers at Dru- 


ry-Lane.” 4to 
h aid 10 nods Triumphant dunce, illuſtrious 1 riſe, 
And while whole worlds deteſt thee and A. 

> whe rage uncommon, cruelly deny 59) 
ENT Thy hapleſs muſe, ev'n privilege to wr 3 1 
795 ie Theodofins, baſely. torn from ni night, 5 
A , Reeks, feſters, ſtinks, and putrifies to ſight, 
And mad Conſtantia damus thy recreant name, 


To drive with Flecknoe down the fink of fame. 


— 


1 3 42 44 
en? 244415404, 19 *. 


ted 2 Sap, with wat charm, what magic art thou bleſt, 
d That g rief or, ſhame ne'er rankle in thy breaſt;] 
"Sy Pi That e ey'n mere inſtinct never points a way 
8 T0 fly from man, and refuge from the daß? | ; 
Ne'er kindly tells thee of ſome pitying grave, WE | 
: b31axdain9 I0o0 ſnatch the blockhead, and to hide the ſlave ? 
Th ee Oh! that like Langborne, with a bluſhleſs face, 


7 I bore the ſtroke of merited difgrace ; EE 
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Like him, with ſome fine apathy of ſoul, : | 
I ſtood the thunder in its mightieſt roll, 
Smil'd when the bolt indignantly was hurl'd, 
Or gap'd unconſcious on a ſcorning world 
Then could I view, with temper in my look, 
The juſt damnation of a favourite book ; 
Could ſee my labours, with unaching eye, 
Form the grand outwork of a giblet-pye, 
Pil'd in nice order for the ſuburb falls, 
Or ſent in carts to Clement”s at St. Paul's, 
Then the ſharp cenſure, or the biting j N 
Had fall'n all-blunted on my nerveleſs ear; | | 
And leagu'd perhaps with — I mi ght ſtand, by X58 
To ſave of damn at random through the — 
To blaſt each work of excellence e'er known, 
And write eternal praiſes of my own. 
About this time, he obtained or purchaſed the valuable Rectory of Blagdon i in > lei and 
vis appointed a Prebendary of Wells. He was alſo in the Commiſlion of the Peace for the county 
of Somerſet, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an active and uſeful magiſtrate. 
on the 15th of January 1767, he married Miſs Cracroft, ſiſter of his former pupils; but his pro- 


ſpects of happineſs from his union with this lady were ſoon ee by her death, in childhed of a 
p dwghter. ,V-” 
This mournful event occaſioned his pathetic Verſes to the 1940 of a Lady; written at Sandgate , 
Cafe, 1768, 4to. The death of his beloved wife was alſo lamented by two of his friends; Mr Carts - 
0 wright, in a poem called © Conſtantia,” and Mr. Abraham Portal, in ſome elegiac verſes printed in 
? his works. 
. I" the ſame month that proved fatal to this amiable perfon, died alſo in childbed the firſt wife of 
e Lott, the poet of Amwell, why ſolaced his ſorrow, by compofing an © Elegy” to the memory or | 
'one who had been dear to him; a copy of which he ſent to Langhorne. This ſimilarity of cireum- __ 
1 fance and congenial affliction gave riſe to a friendſhip between theſe two poets, which, though they 
y rarely correſponded, and more rarely met, continued without abatement till the death of Langhorne, 
+ The ſame year, Shaw publiſhed his celebrated Monody” on the death of his wife; which OCCa- 
foning ſorae ſevere lines in a newſpaper, which were imputed to Langhorne, they Raced a paper 
tr between the two poets, which was conducted very liberally on either fide. 
In 1768, he publiſhed Precepts of Conjugat Happineſs ; ; 4 ow addreſſed to his fitercin-law, on 
ber marriage, ko. 9 
About this time, he added the title of Doctor of Divinity fo his name, which he probably obtained oy 
. tom the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. - 
1 In 1769, he publiſhed Frederic and Pbaramond, or the Confolations of Human Life, 12mo; and 
Letters ſuppoſed to have paſſed between M. de St. Evremond and Mr. Waller, 2 vols, amo. 4 
f The year following, he publiſhed, in conjunction with his brother, Plutarch's Lives, tranſlated from 
I tte Original Greeb, wwith Nutes Critical and Explanatory, and a New Life of Pllutareb, in 6 vols, 8vo. ' 
In 1771, he publiſhed The Fablet of Flora, ato; and having intermitted his intercourſe with the 
prels for one year, he publiſhed, in 1773, The Origin of the Veil, a poem, ato; and A Diſſertation, 
Rforical and Political, on the Ancient Republics of Italy, 4 the Italian of Carlo Benita, with 95 
briginal Notes and Obſervations, 2vo. 8 7 
In the ſummer 1773. he reſided for a few months at w ſton-Supra-Mare i in Somerſetlhire, for 
the benefit of the ſea-air. At the ſame time, and for the ſame reaſon, the amiable and ingenious 
Mis Hannah More res ded at Uphill, a mile from Weſton. Meeting one day upon, the lea · hoe, 
Ha wrote with the eudd of his ſtick upon the ſand, | = 3 
Along the ſnore 5 „ — 
Walk d, Hannah More; e 
Waves, let this record laſt ; 
Sooner ſhall ye, 


Proud earth and ſea; N 
Than what he writes be paſt. 


Miß More ſcratched. underneath with ber whip, 
Vox, XI 9 
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Some firmer baſis, poliſh'd Langhorne, chooſe, 

To write the dictates of thy charming muſe; i 
Her ſtrains in ſolid characters rehearſe, 

And be: thy tablet luſting as thy verſe. 


. praiſed her wit, and copied the lines, which he preſented to her at a houſe near the 
ſea where they adjourned, and ſhe afterwards wrote under as follows: 


Langhorne, whoſe ſweetly-varying muſe has power 
To raiſe the penſive, crown the ſocial hour; 
Whoſe very trifling has the charm to pleaſe, 

With nature, wit, and unaffected eaſe ; 

How ſoon, obedient to thy forming band, 

The letters grew upon the flexile ſand. 

Should ſome loſt traveller the ſcene explore, 

And trace thy verſes on the dreary ſhore, 

What ſudden joy would feaſt his eager eyes, 

How from his eyes would burſt the glad ſurpriſe ! - 
Methinks I hear, or ſeem to hear, him ſay, 

This letter'd ſhore has ſmooth'd my toilſome way; 
Hannah (be adds) though honeſt truths may paio, 
Yet here I ſee an emblem of the twain, 

As theſe frail characters with eaſe impreft 

Upon the yielding ſand's ſoft watery breaſt, i 
Which, when ſome few ſhort hours they ſhall have ſtood, 
Shall ſoon be ſwept by yon impetuous flood. 
Preſumptuous maid ! ſo ſhall expire thy name, 
Thou wretched feeble candidate for fame! 

But Langhorne's fate in yon firm rock [Brean Down] I read, 
Which rears above the cloud its towering head ; 
Long as that rock ſhall rear its head on high, 
And lift its bold front to the azure ſky ; ; 
Long as theſe adamantine hills ſurvive, 

So long, harmonious Langhorne : ſhalt thou live; 
While envy's waves ſhall laſh and vainly roar, 

And only fix thy ſolid baſe the more. 


In 1774, he publiſhed The Country Juſtice, a Poem, Part T. ; © written profeſſedly at the requeſ 
of his friend, countryman, and brother-juſtice, Dr. Burn, to whom it is addreſſed. The diftinc- 


tion you have acquired on the ſubject, ” ſays the dedication, “ and true taſte for the arts, gives that 


addreſs every kind of propriety.” 
It was followed, in 1775, by the Second Part of the Country voice, 4to, which he dedicated, is 


ſome elegant introductory ſtanzas, to his pupil and brother-in-law, Robert Wilſon Cracroft, Eſq. 


The year following, he publiſhed The Proper Happineſs of Ecclefiaftic Life, in a Public and Private 
Sphere ; A Sermon preached before the Biſhop of Bath and Wells, at his Primary Viſitation at di. 
bridge, July 4. 1776, 4to; and The Love of Mankind the Fundamental Principle of the Chriſtian Re- 
Tigion; A Sermon preached before the Gentlemen Natives of the County of Somerſet, at their Annudl 
Meeting, in the Church of St. Mary Redclif, Briftol, September 16. 1776, 4to. 

The ſame year, he publiſhed Milton's Italian Poems tranſlated, and addreſſed to a Gentleman of Ita: 
ty, 4to; which was followed by The Country Juſtice, Part III. 4to, 1777; and Owen of Carron, a 
Poem, 4to, 1778, which was the laſt publication he gave to the world. 

From this time, finding his health gradually declining, he no longer ſtrained his faculties with an 
literary compoſition. After a lingering, illneſs, he died at Blagdon-Houſe, April 1. 1779. He mat 
ried a ſecond time ; but it'is apprehended he left no iſſue by his ſecond marriage. After his death, a 
„Elegy to his Memory” was publiſhed by Mr. Portal; who mentions, that he left the care of hi 
daughter, by his firſt marriage, to Mrs. Gillman, a lady whom he has 288 celebrated in his po. 
ems. 

His Poetica! Works, reprinted from the edition in 2 vols, 1766, with The Procetts af Conjugd 
Happineſs, Verſes to the Memory of a Lady, Fables of Flora, and Oaven of Carron, &c. were cul 
lected into the edition of © The Engliſh Poets,” 1790. His poems, originally printed in The Efufion 
of Friendſbip and Fancy, Theodofius and Conſtantia, and Solyman and a. are now, for the fi 
time, collected into an edition of his works. 
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"Of his numerous proſe writings, no editions have been called for fince his death, except of Solyman 

and Almena, Theodofius and Conſtantia, and Plutarch Lives, which have been frequently reprinted. 

Of the doraeſtic manners arid petty habits of Langhorne, few particulars have been recorded. His 
the private character appears to have been very amiable and reſpect ble. All his contemporaries bear 

teſtimony to his candour, probity, liberality of ſentiment, and amiable benevolence. Tenderneſs, i in 
every ſenſe of the word, ſeems to have been his peculiar characteriſtic. He had from his childhood, 
1s he himſelf informs us, a remarkable turn for retirement; and frequently walked, when he was 
very young, two miles from home, to a ſolitary place, whoſe ſhady privacy aided contemplation. 
The romantic aſpect of his native country probably added to this innocent enthuſiafm ; and the rude 
contraſt of rocks, and woods, and waters, impreſſed ſomething of their own wild irregularity on 
his imagination. His poems abound with images and deſcriptions connected with the place of his 
nativity. In his fable of The Garden Roſe aud the Wild Roſe, the tecollection of the ſcenes of thought- | 
leſs gaiety and puerile amuſement, which he had long forſaken, reſtored to his mind the pleaſing 
images which were connected with them, and rekindled, in ſome meaſure, that enthuſiaſm̃ which 
they firſt cheriſhed and inſpired. + 

— Enon's wild and filent ſhade, 

Where oft my lonely youth was laid, 

What time the zvoodland geniu came, 

And touch'd me with his holy flame 

Or, where the hermit Belau leads 

Her waves through ſolitary meads, 

And only feeds the deſert flower, 

Where once ſhe ſooth'd my flumbering hour; 

Or, rous'd by Stanmore's wint' ry i&y, 

She wearies echo with her cry ; 

Where Aden , fairer waters flow y 

By Milton's bower, or Ofty's brow, 

Or Brockley's alder-ſhadzd caves .. 

Or, 9 round the druid's grave, 

Saͤlently glide with pious fear, 

To ſound his holy flumbers near—— 

When he reſided in London, and became a writer of celebrity, his company was very earneſily 
ſolicited; and he became as much diſtinguiſhed for his ſocial and convivial ſpirit, as for the force of 
his genius, and the amiable ſimplicity of his manners. He is recolle&ed to have been a very con- 
: ſtant viſitor at the Burton Ale-houſe, the fign of the Peacock, in Gray's-Inn Lane, where he is ſup- 
d, u poſed to have taken too liberally that ſubſtitute for the Caſtalia fountain, which the houſe ſupplied. 
* His manner of living in the country was genial and elegant ; and he died much lamented by his 
brother juſtices and convivial friends: 

t 4. As a proſe writer, few of his compoſitions have obtained much popularity, though they afford ſuch. 
u Re. pregnant proofs of genius, taſte, and learning, as render them in general deſerving mote attention 
aud than they have hitherto received. 

His Letters on Religious Retirement ate addreſſed to a lady of good ſenſe and fine accompliſhments, 
la. I unhappily a little tinctured with enthuſiaſm, and inclined to that fort of melancholy and aver- 
"0, 4 ſion to the rational pleaſures of ſociety, which naturally ariſes from miſtaken apprehenſions of the 

Supreme Being, and the abſurd notion of divine impulſes: and illuminations. They contain a variety 
th any of firiking arguments and obſervations, clothed in elegant and pathetic 3 — unlike the 
: mat- Wi lowery ſtyle of Harvey, though applied to a very oppoſite purpoſe. 
ath, 0 His Solyman and Almena is one of the moſt popular of his performances. In invention, „ origitatity; | 

of lus BY und intereſt, it is inferior to the “ Raſelas“ of Dr. Johnſon, and the “ Almoran and Hamet“ of Dr. 
his po- BY Hawkeſworth. The defign and teridency of the ſtory are more commendable than the v 

| in venturing to ſport in the flowery fields of fiction, he ha- ſometimes forgotten the poet's precept, 
ning i ¶ arvenientia fingere. In the compoſition, ſew ſtrong marks of the eaſtern ſtyle or manners are viſible; 
re col · ¶ but the defects of the ſtyle, though in general eaſy and elegant, is compenſated by the uſeful in- 
fuſions kruction it conveys. - The deſign of the tale is perfectly chaſte and moral, Mn to conſirm wu 
he ft habits of virtue, and to inſpire us with a confidence in Providence. 8 

In his Efuftons of Friendſbip and Fancy; he has ventured into the pleaſant province of be in 

vhich, if he docs not make ſuch a diſtinguiſhed figure as Stcrne, it ought to be remembered, that 

: 7 , 
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few have ſucceedcd in the art of agreeable trifling. The ſecond volume contains a variety of inge- 
nious criticiſms, and remarks on the ſtudy of poetry, addreſſed to Mr. Cartwright, which evince his 
abilities as a claſſical ſcholar, and his good taſte in polite literature. 

_ His Theodefevs and Conftantiz is founded on the: unfortunate love tale told i in the * SpeQator,” No, 
164. The deſign of the work is to inculcate many of the great duties of natural and revealed reli. 
gion, and the practice of ſome of the moſt amiable virtues of private life. The merit of this moral 


and entertaining Correſpondence i is very conſiderable. The letters are written in a polite and pleaſing 
ſtyle, though his manner is too poetical for proſe compoſition ; his language too flowery, too luxu- 
riant, and in ſome places too finely poliſhed for epiſtolary writing ; in which art ſhould never want 
- eaſe, nor elegance loſe ſight of nature. 

His Sermons are in general animated, eloquent, and pathetic compoſitions ; but they are ſometimes 
more verboſe, diffuſe, and affected, than a poliſhed raſte can patiently e. They have been ſe- 
verely cenſured by Mr. Mainwaring, in the preface to his * Sermons,” 8vo, 1780; where, ſpeaking 
of ſpecimens of falſe pathos, he refers to ſermons © by writers of little judgment and no genius—to 
thoſe of Dr. Langhorne in particular, and of the Methodiſts in general, where the inſtances of fa 
pathos are ſo numerous, and ſo eaſy to be found, that I think it needleſs to quote them.” Again: 
Although method cannot be too exact, it may be too ſtudiouſly diſplayed. There are ſermons of 
the firſt merit, in all other reſpects, that may juſtly be compared to fine ſkeletons, in which the 
bones, muſcles, and finews, are faſhioned, arranged, and adjuſted, in the moſt perfect manner; but 
a compoſition of this ſort, though ever ſo conſummate for its ſtrength and ſymmetry, can ouly be 
pleaſing to the eye of a virtuoſo. The extreme oppoſed to this ls the looſe ſoft texture * Dr. Lang- 
horne's ſtyle.“ 

His Memoirs of Collins, though 8 and ſcanty, are r written; and the 1 on 
bis Genius and Writings, though ſometuncs flight and n are commonly juſt and pertinent, and 
always lively and ingenious. 

His Letters on the Eloguence of the Pulpit, contain few obſervations that are new or ſtriking ; but the 
compoſition is more cloſe and pure than the generality of his proſe writings. 

In his Frederick and Pharamond, there is a liberality, as well as a rectitude of ſentiment, which me- 
rits the higheſt praiſe; but neither the conduct of the dialogue nor the ſtyle are commendable. 

His Letters between St. Evremond and Waller, are in general characteriſtic and elegant, and do equal 
eredit to his taſte and judgment. 

Of Plutarch*s Lives, the tranſlators have given a verſion that amply ſupplies the deſects of that 
tranſlation to which Dryden lent his 7lorious name, written, as he himſelf acknowledges, by as many 
hands as there were lives. It had indeed been corrected in the editions 1727 and 1758, with great 
learning and abilities, as far as correction was poſlible ; but the caſt and complexion could only be 
improved by a new work, which has been executed by the poetical brothers, with an elegance, fide- 
lity, ſpirit, and preciſion, that merit the higheſt praiſe, and muſt for ever preclude the neceſſity of 3 
ſubſequent verſion. The Life of Plutarch is well written; and the Notes are very valuable. 

His tranſlation of Denina's Diſſertation on the Ancient Republics of Italy, is an acceſſion to-Engliſh lite. 
rature, that has received an additional value from his Original Notes and Obſervations. 

As a poet, his compoſitions are diſtinguiſhed by undoubted marks of genius, a fine imagination, 
and a ſenſible heart. Imagery and enthuſiaſm, the great eſſentials of poetry, inſpirit all his works, 
and place them far above the ſtrain of vulgar compoſitions. The tenderneſs of love, and the ſolt 
language of complaint, were ,adapted to his genius, as well as elevation of thought, opulence of 
imagery, and the higheſt beauties of poetry. Bat the qualities ſor which he is chiefly diſtinguiſhed, 
ure imagination, pathos and fimplicity, animated ſentiment, opulence of alluſion, warmth and vin- 
city of expreſſion, and a melodious verſiſication. His ſentimental productions are exquiſitely tender 
and beautiful; his deſcriptive compoſitions ſhow a feeling heart and a warm imagination ; and hit 
lyric pieces are pregnant with the genuine ſpirit of poetical enthuſiaſm z but his ſtyle, in the midſ 
of much ſplendour aud ſtrength, is ſometimes harſh and obſcure, and may be cenſured as deficient 
in caſe and diſtinctneſs. His chief fault is redundant decoration, an affectation of falſe and unne- 
ceſſary ornament. He is not always contented with. that conciſe and fimple language which it 


ſaſficient to expreſs his ſentiments, but is tempted to indulge in ſuperfluous dition, by the fab 
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cinating charms of novelty or harmony. By giving way to the luxury of words and immoderate em- 
belliſhment, he ſometimes, though rarely, violates ſimplicity, and becomes unavoidably "inaccurate 

and redundant. His ſentiments, however, are always juſt, often new, and generally ſtriking. A 
great degree of elegarcce and clafſical ſimplicity runs through all his compoſitions ; and his deſcrip- 
tions of nature, rural imagery, pictures of private virtue and paſtoral innocence, have a judicious ſe- 
lection of circumſtances, a graceful plainneſs of expreſſion, and a happy mixture of pathos and ſen- 
timent, which mark the ſuperior poet. 

His Death of Adonis is a claflical and ſpirited verſion of one of the moft beautiful paſtoral poems 
of antiquity. The diction is eaſy and elegant, and the numbers muſical and flowing. 

The Poem to the Memory of Mr. Handel may be conſidered as the genuine and animated wailings 
nes of poetry, who deplores her ſiſter's lots in Handel, in very elegant and harmonious verſe. There 
ſe- is a conſiderable variety in the numbers, which are happily adapted to the ſuhject, and modulated 


ing with a judicious correſpondence to the images and the ſentiments. In the paſſage beginning, J. feel, 
to I feel the ſacred impulſe, &c. the pauſes and cadences of the numbers are ſo nervouſly ſweet and 
aſe nutable, that it muſt revive the idea of a fine band in every reliſher of muſic. | 

in: The Ode to the River Eden is very pretty and fanciful. The ſtanza extends to ten lines of cight 
s of fllables, except the tenth, which, finking into ſix, changes the cadence agreeably enough. The ex- 
the preflion /aughing dul in the fourth ſtanza, is a bold, but very pardonable experiment in metaphori. 


but cal language. of the Hymn to Hope, the verfification is ſmooth, the dition elegant, the i imagery 
be igreeable, and the ſentiment is moſtly ſimple and pathetic, The Viceroy praiſes Lord Halifax with 
ng truth and delicacy, but little poetry. 

The Vifions of Fancy are the effuſions of a contemplative mind, ſometimes plaintive, and always 


5 ON ſerious, but too attentive to the glitter of light ornaments. The thoughts are pure, ſimple, and 
and pathetic 3 and the lines are ſuch as elegy requires, ſmooth, eaſy, and flowing; but the diction is of. 
ten affected, and the phraſe unſkilfully inverted. The Autumnal 5 , and other * of that 
the kind, deſerve a more unqualified commendation. 
His Genius and Valour is a proper contraſt to the © Dk of Famine, If he does not exceed 
me- Churchill in the fire and force of his numbers, he is at leaſt equal to him in the eaſy and harmonious 
flow of his verification. In that part of the paſtoral where he celebrates thoſe natives of North Bri. 
qual tain who have been diſtinguiſhed for their genius andlearning, the repreſentation of the Four Seaſons 
appearing to Thomſon, and claiming the palm, like the fabled competition of the rural goddeſſes 
that before the royal ſhepherd on Mount Ida, is entitled to the higheſt praiſe. . The Seaſons are diſtin- N 
AY guiſned by a brilliancy of colouring, and a diſtinctneſs and propriety of attribute, that rival, if not 
Jos ſurpaſs, what we meet with of the kind even in Thomſon. The deciſion contains an elegant com- 
ph pliment to the amiable * poet of the Seaſons.” 2 
| The bard, whoſe gentle heart ne'er gave 
of One pain or trouble that he knew to ſave, * an 
No favour'd nymph extols with partial praiſe, 
\ lite : But gives to each her picture ivr her praiſe. 
In the Firſt Epiſtle on The Enlargement of the Mind, he recommends the ftudy of Na ature, in ——_ 
ation, WI to enlarge our minds by a due contemplation of her works. The plan is ſomewhat defective ; but 


vorks, it poſſeſſes, in many parts, the conciſe and happy Expreſſion, and the melodious verſification of 
te ſolt BY Pope's ** Eſfay on Man.“ In the Second Epiſtie, like the brit, there is more poetry than plan. The 
ice of panegyric on Reaſon is eminently beautiful, and the reflection on the proper culture of the flowes 
ſhed, divine is pathetic and ſpirited. The deſcription of thoſe graceful arts which flock round the throne 
viv · ¶ of Science, particularly Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, and Myufic, is appropriate and ſtriking; and the 
tender WI elegiac lines to the memory of his friend General Craufurd, are tender and pathetic. The Precepts 
nd his ef Conjugal Happineſs contain much valuable inſtruction, delivered i in chaſte and Foes c 
midit WI and eaſy and harmonous verſe. 
ficient The Verſes to the Memory of a Lady rank with the celebrated elegiac compoſitions of hoteles - 
_unne- BY and Shaw, to which they are equal in poetical merit, and ſcarcely inferior in pathetic tenderneſs, 
hich ü They muſt pleaſe every body, becauſe there are beauties in them which affect every body. The 5 
ne far BY following lines muſt touch every feeling hezrt: : 


0 lis 
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| See the laſt aid of her expiring ſtate˖g 5 45 
See love, ev'n love has leut his darts to fate! 5 2 
Oh! when beneath his golden ſhafts I bled, | | 
2 And vainly bound his trophies on my head; 
ti When crown'd with flowers he led the roſy day,” 
4 Liv'd to my eye, and drew my ſoul away— 
Could fear, could fancy, at that tender hour, 
9 2 See the dim grave demand the nuptial flower? 
| There, there his wreaths dejected Hymen ſtrewid, 
And mourn'd their bloom unfaded as he view'd; 
There each fair hope, each tenderneſs of life, 
Each nameleſs charm of ſoft obliging ſtrife, 
Delight, love, fancy, pleaſure, genius, fled, 
And the beit pafſiuns of my ſoul lie dead. 


- Theſe pathetic verſes came ſo near the feelings of the preſent writer, when he experienced a ſimi. 
lar aflliction nine years ago, that they hurt his peace of mind; and while he admired the poet and 
pitied the man, he ſaw his own miſeries in the ſtrongeſt point of view, and ſought, like him, a Vain 
relief by compoſing " Monody to the Memory of a Beloved Wife,” i in the ſame meaſure, which 


he extended, with a melancholy pleaſure that mourners only know, beyond the bounds which cul. 


"= has preſcribed to elegiac verſes. He has ſeen the ſcene he deſcribes, and knows how dreadful i it 
He knows what it is tu loſe one, that his eyes and heart have been long uſed to, and he never 


dckies to part with the remembrance of that loſs. 


though the inexorable urn 
Never to me hall her lov'd form return; 
Though cold the breaſt that life's warm current fed, 
Haz 5121 | And pale the cheek that modeſt beauty ſpread ; 
ES Fi Though clos'd the eye that glanc'd endearing thought, 
| And mute the voice that living goodneſs taught; 
Never from me ſhall her lov'd image part, 6 
But live and reign unrivall'd in my heart 
Ev'n death's dim ſhadow ſeeks to hide in u, | 
The modeſt aſpect, and the ſmile humane! 
1 In day's broad glare, and in the gloom of 6 
GL Her pale-ey'd phantom riſes to my ſight ! 
5 In vain—confeſt, I fee my Anna ſtand, 
And the pen falls—falls from my trembling hand! 
Faint on my lips th' unhallow'd ſounds expire, 
That vainly emulate the muſe's fire; 
Afreſh my tears in fond remembrance flow, 
- And riſing anguiſh ſtops the ſtrain of woe: 
Bleeds in my breaft with aggravated pain, 
Throbs at my heart, and thrilis in every vein! 


In his Fables f Flora, the plan of fable is ſomewhat enlarged, and the province ſo far extended, 
that the original narrative and moral may be accompanied with i imagery, deſcription, and ſentiment. 
The ſcenery is formed in a department of nature adapted to the genius and diſpoſition of poetry, 
where ſhe finds new objects, intereſts, and connections, to exerciſe her fancy and her powers. The 
plan is judicious, and the execution truly admirable. None of his compoſitions bear ſtronger marks 


of poetical 1 invention and enthuſiaſm ; none are diſtinguiſhed by ſimplicity, tenderneſs, and delicacy, 


in a more eminent degree; and none have a ſtronger tendency to promote the love of nature and 
the intereſts of humanity. Of theſe charming compoſitions, The Sun-Flower and the 7: ty, The Lan. 

rel and the Reed, The Fiolet and the Parſiy, The Wall-Flower, and The Mifletoe and the Paſſion- 
Flower, deſerve particular commendation. The two laſt are diftinguiſhed by imagination, pathos, 
And ſablimity, in a ſuperior degree. 

The Origin of the Veil is an elegant compliment to the fair ſex, expreſſed i in his uſual melodious 

flow of verſiſication. 
| The Corntry Juſtice breathes throughout a laudable ſpirit of poetry and humanity ; and is farther 
recommended to us by the additional charms of a flowing and elegant verſi fication. The Firſt Part 
opens with a retroſpective view of the forlorn ſtate of liberty and civil ſecurity in England before 
the inſtitution of juſtices of the peace, in the reign of Edward III. Us then celebrates this moſt ſa- 
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lutary and excellent appointment and its purpoſes. The deſcription of Ancient Juſtice Hall ſucceeds, 
in which there are ſome exquiſite ſtrokes of humour and pleaſantry. The moral character ofa FORDS, 
try juſtice, ſuch as that of every magiſtrate ought to be, is admirably drawn. The general motives 
for lenity in the exerciſe of the juſtice's office, are enforced with much « :nergy and benevolence. In 
his apology for vagrants, he pleads the probable miſery of the widow'd | parent who angle have born 
ene of thoſe wretches, in the richeſt vein of fancy and pathos, 
Cold on Canadian hills or Minden's plain. 
| Perhaps that parent'mourn'd her ſoldier ſlain, Sages te 
Bent o'er her babe, her eye diſſolv'd in dew, { SL 0 29a 18 
The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, Ee 


Gave the ſad preſage of his future years, 
The child of miſery, baptiz'd in tears ! 


His declaration axon that pernicious ſpecies of vagrants known by the name of Gllen will be 


8 read with peculiar pleaſure. 

ow The ſubject of the Second Part is the protection of t the Poor, in which he Points out, wich great energy,” 
da and well-placed ſatire, the evils that reſult from a deſerted country and an overgrown metropolis. 
m It is introduced by a dedication, which is equally moral and poetical. In the Third Part, he treats on 


| depredation, priſons, and filiation, with the ſame pathetic cle gance, benevolence, and well-placed ſa- 
li tire. The proſe titles to the ſeveral diviſions of the poem, which break the thread of the ſubje, and 
er interrupt the reader, rather unpleaſingly, are omitted in the preſent edition. 
His Owen of Carron is a pathetic tale, told with ſimplicity and elegance. The ſcene is laid i in 
Scotland, in the reign of William the Lyon. The characters are intereſtimg, and the events diſtreſ. 
ſing. Lady Ellen, a Highland beauty, daughter of the Earl of Moray, after being unſucceſsfully ad. 
dreſſed by many ſuitors, meets with one who ſucceeds, but whoſe ſucceſs proves fatal to herſelf, 
Ellen is caſually met by the Earl of Nithiſdale, who becomes enamoured of, and connected with her. 
This intercourſe is obſerved by Ear! Barnard, a rejected and jealous ſuitor, who provides a band of 
ruffians to aſſaſſinate his rival. Elen, unconſcious of her lover's fate, goes to meet him at the accuſ- 
tomed bower, and finds him dead. 
What was that form ſo ghaſtly pale, 
That low beneath the poplar lay ? 
*'T was ſome poor youth—Ah, Nithiſdale ! 
She ſaid, and filent ſunk away ! 2 
She is found by a friendly ſhepherd, 'who conveys her to bis cottage, where ſhe returas to life, but 
not to reaſon. Her ſituation at this juncture is finely deſcribed. 
O, hide me in thy humble bower, 
"(Returning late to life, ſhe ſaid), 
I'll bind thy crook with many a flower, 
With many a roſy wreath thy head, &c. 
del, Elen, after recovering from her inſanity, and reſiding ſome years with the ſhepherd, is eſpouſed 
* to Lord Barnard, the unſuſpected murderer of her huſband. 
tr, The Lord of Lothian's fertile vale, &c. 
The From this event, it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed that Ellen deſerves much happineſs. She had confided 
to the care of the ſnepherd a young Nithiſdale, the Owen of Carron, who gives name to the poem. 


* Owen, when arrived at years of underſtanding, adverting to ſome circumſtances which he thinks 

5 5 inconſiſtent with his ſuppoſed birth and preſent ſituation, jodalges à very natural anxiety. 

me | Why is this crook adorn'd with _ ; 

Lau- Why am I tales of ladies told? | I 
on- If I am but a ſhepherd's boy, &ec. 

thos, The ſhepherdeſs, his foſter- mother, previous to her death, reveals the ſecret, and Oven reſolves to 


attempt an interview with his real mother, in the halls of Lothian. His reſolution produces a dread. 
dious WY fu) cataſtrophe, 
'Tis 0'er—theſe locks that wav'd in gold, 
That wav'd adown thoſe cheeks ſo fair, 
| Wreath'd in the gloomy tyrant's hold, 
Part Hang from the ſever'd head in air 


rther 
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The trembling victim ſtraight he led, 
| Ere yet her ſoul's firſt fear was o'er, 
He pointed to the ghaſtly head 
She ſaw—and ſunk to riſe to more. 

The ſtory, which reminds us of Gil Morrice,“ i is kilfully told, and diſtinguiſhed by rich i image. 
ry, and flowing verſification; but the illicit commerce of Nithiſdale and Ellen ſhould. not have paſſed 
unreproached, as if it were irreproachable. . 
| Of the pieces now firſt collected into his works, the Hymn to the Rifing Sun, Farewell Hymn tg 
be Valley of Irwan, The Happy Villager, To Almena, 'Hymeneal, Song, Hymn to the Eternal Mind, 
Epitaphium Damonic, Epiſtles to Colman and Mr. Lamb, and the verſes Written in a Cottage-Garden 
at a Village in Lorrain, are diſtinguiſhed by tenderneſs of ſentiment, luxury of deſcription, force of 
pathos, and harmony of numbers. The laſt, in pathetic ſimplicity and unaffected tenderneſs, is not 
to be ſurpaſſed by any thing of the kind in the Englith language. In the pieces taken from Solyman 
and Almena, the river Eden may be ſubſtituted for Iran, without any local impropriety. His Son- 
nets, and ſmaller pieces, have their brighter paſſages, but require no diſtinct enumeration, or parti 
enlar criticiſm. | 
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; « Ft vos, O Lauri, carpam ; et te, proxima Myrte! = 1 
5 Sic poſitæ, quoniam uaves miſcetis — Vine, ' 


TO THE HON. 
CHARLES YORKE, 


A uv5E that lov'd in nature's walks to ſtray, 
And gather'd many a wild flower in her way, 
To nature's friend her genuine gifts would bring, 
The light amuſcments of life's vacant ſpring ; 
Nor ſhalt thou, Yorke, her humble offering blame, 
If pure her increaſe, and unmix'd her flame, 
She pours no flatt'ry into folly's ear, 
No ſhameleſs hireling of a ſhameleſs peer, 
The friends of Pope indulge her native lays, 
And Glouceſter joins with Lyttelton to "ARE 
Each judge of art her ſtrain, though artleſs loves; 
And Shenſtone ſmil'd, and poliſh'd Hurd approves. 
0 may ſuch ſpirits long protect my page, 
Surviving lights of wit's departed age ! 
Long may I in their kind opinion live ! 
All meaner praiſe, all envy I forgive 

Yet fairly be my future laurels won! 
Nor let me bear a bribe to Hardwicke's ſon ! 
Should his free ſuffrage own the favour'd ſtrain, 
Though vain the toil, the glory were not vain— 


© PROEMIUM, 


WRITTEN IN 1766. 


Is Eden's * vale, when early fancy wrought 
Her wild embroidery on the ground of thought, 
Where Pembroke's + grottos, ſtrew'd with Sid- 


* bays, 
Recall'd the dreams of viſionary days, 
Thus the 00g muſe, that ſooth'd my vacant 
youth, | 
Prophetic ſung, and what ſhe ſung was truth. 
Boy, break thy lyre, and caſt thy reed away; 
Van are the honours of the fruitleſs bay, 


De river Eden, in Weſtmoreland. 

} The Counteſs of Pembroke, to whom Sir Philip 
Sydney dedicated his Arcadia, refeded at Appleby, a 
* but beautiful town in Weſtmoreland, ſituated upon 
[4 0 - j 


* 


-| Though with each charm thy poliſh'd lay ſhould 


E, 

Glow into ſtrength, yet ſoften- into eaſe; 
Should Attic fancy brighten every line, 
And all Aonia's harmony be thine ; 
Say would thy cares a grateful age y? | 
Fame wreath thy brows, or fortune gild way? 
Ev'n her own fools, if fortune ſmile, ſhall blame; 
And envy lurks beneath the flowers of fame. 
Vet, if reſolv'd ſecure of future praiſe, 
To tune ſweet ſongs, and live melodious days, 
Let not the hand that decks my holy ſhrine, 
Round folly's head the blaſted laurel twine. 
fo to thyſelf, diſhoneſt grandeur ſcorn; - 

or gild the buſt of meanneſs nobly born. 
Let truth, let freedom ſtill thy lays approve ! 
Reſpect my precepts, and retain my love !“ 


HYMN TO HOPE, 1761. 


Men 9 avrol; EAIIIZ & t gene reien Foeotory | 
Erde fe — Hrs, 


Sun of the ſoul ! whoſe cheerful ray 
Darts o'er this gloom of life a ſmile ; 

Sweet hope, yet further gild my way, 
Vet light my weary fteps awhile, 


Till thy fair lamp diſſolve in endleſs day. 


O come with ſuch an eye and mien, 
As when by amorous ſhepherd ſeen; 
While in the violet-breathing vale 
He meditates his evening tale! 


Nor leave behind thy fairy train, 


Repole, belief, and fancy vain : 

That towering on her wing ſublime, - 
Outſtrips the lazy flight of time, 

Riots on diſtant days with thee, - 

And opens all futurity. 


O come! and to my penſive eye 
Thy far-foreſeeing tube apply, 
Whoſe kind deception ſteals us o'er 
The gloomy waſte that lies before; 


— 


< 
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The ſunſhine of the mountain's height; 


still opening to the diſtant ſig it 


Where ſcen es of fairer aſpect riſe, 
Elyfian groves, ard 2.zure ſkies. 


Nor, gentle hope, forget to bring 

The family of youth and ſpring ; 3 

The hours that glide in ſprightly round, 

The mountain-nymphs with wild thyme crown'd; 
Delight, that dwells with raptur'd eye 

On ftream, or flow'r, or field, or ſky: 

And foremoſt in thy train advance 

The loves and joys in jovial dance; 


Nor laſt be expectation ſeen, - 
That wears a wreath of evergreen. 


Attended thus by Belau's ſcreams, 

Oft haſt thou ſooth'd my waking dreams, , 
When, prone beneath an ofier ſhade, 

At large my vacant limbs were laid; 

To thee and fancy all reſign'd, = 
What viſions wander'd o'er my mind! 
Illuſions dear, adieu! no more 

Shall I your fairy-haunts explore; 
For hope withholds her golden ray, 
And fancy's colours faint away. 

To Eden's ſhores, to Enon's groves, 
Reſounding once with Delia's loves, 
Adieu! that name ſhall found no more 
O'er Enon's groves, or Eden's ſhore : 

For hope withholds her golden ray, 

And fancy's colours faint away. 


Life's ocean ſlept—the liquid gale - 
Gently mov'd the waving fail. 


Fallacious hope! with flattering eye 


Vou ſmil'd to ſee the ſtreamers fly. 


The thunder burits, the mad wind raves, 
From ſlumber wake the frighted waves: 
' You ſaw me, fled me thus diſtreit, 

And tore your anchor from my breaſt. 


Yet come, fair fugitive, again! 

I love thee ſtill, though falſe and vain ! 
Forgive me, gentle hope, and tell 
Where, far from me, you deign to dwell. 
To ſooth ambition's wild deſires; 

To feed the lover's eager fires; 

To ſwell the miſer's mouldy fore ; 

To gild the dreaming chemiſt's ore; 
Are theſe thy cares? or more humane? 
To looſe the war-worn captive's chain, 
And bring before his languid ſight 
The charms of liberty and light; 

The tears of drooping grief to dry: 
And hold thy glaſs to ſorrow's eye? 


Or doſt thou more delight to dwell 
With filence in the hermit's cell? 
'To teach devotion's flame to riſe, 
And wing her veſpers to the ſkies; 
To urge, with ſtill returning care, 
The holy violence of prayer; 
In rapt'rous viſions to diſplay 
The realms of everlaſting day, 
And ſnatch from time the aoldcn key, 
'That opens all eternity ? 


Perchance, on ſome unpeopled ſtrand, 


Whoie rocks the raging tide withſtand, 
Thy ſoothing ſmile, in deſerts drear, 
A lonely mariner may cheer, 
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Who bravely holds his feeble breath, 
Attack'd by famine, pain, and death. 
With thee, he bears each tedious day 
Along the dreary beach to ſtray: 
Whence their wide way his toil'd eyes ſtrain 
O'er the blue boſom of the main; | 
And meet where diſtant ſurges rave, 

A white ſail in each foaming wave. 
Doom'd from each native joy to part, 
Each dear connection of the 3 ; 
You the poor exile's ſteps attend, 

The only undeſerting friend. | 

You wing the flow-declining year; 

You dry the ſolitary tear ; 

And oft, with pious guile, reſtore 

| Thoſe ſcenes he muſt behold no more. 


O moſt ador'd of earth or ſkies! 
To thee ten thouſand temples riſe ; 
By age retain'd, by youth careſt, 
The ſame dear idol of the breaſt. 
Depriv'd of thee, the wretch were poor, 
That rolls in heaps of Lydian ore; | 
With thee the ſimple hind is gay, 
Whoſe toil ſupports the paſſing day. 
The roſe-lip'd loves, that round their queen 
Dance o'er Cythera's ſmiling green, 
Thy aid implore, thy power diſplay 
In many a ſweetly-warbled lay. 
Forever in thy ſacred ſhrine _ 
Their unextinguiſh'd torches ſhine; 
| Idalian flowers their ſweets diffuſe, 
And myrtles ſhed their balmy dews. 
Ah! ſtill propitious, may'ſt thou deign 
Jo ſooth an anxious lover's pain! 

By thee deſerted, well I know, 
His heart would feel no common woe. 
His gentle prayer propitious hear, 
And ſtop the frequent-falling tear. 


For me, fair hope, if once again, 
Perchance, to ſmile on me you deign, 

Be ſuch your ſweetly-rural air, 

And ſuch a graceful viſage wear, 

As when, with truth and young deſire, . 
You wak'd the-lord of Hagley's lyre, | 
And painted to her poet's mind 

The charms of Lucy, fair and kind. 


But ah, too carly loſt then go, 
Vain hope, thou harbinger of woe. 
Ah, no that thought diſtracts my heart: 
Indulge me, hope, we muſt not part; 
Direct the future as you pleaſe; 
But give me, give me preſent caſe. 


Sun of the ſoul! whoſe cheerful ray 
Darts o'er this gloom of life a ſmile; 
Sweet hope, yet further gild my way, 
Yet light my weary ſteps awhile, 
Till thy fair lamp dillolve in endleſs day. 
GENIUS AND VALOUR. 
4 PASTORAL POEM. 
Written in Honour of a Sifter-Kingdom, 1763. 
Amyntor, Chorus of Shepherds. 
Wan Tweed's fair plains in liberal beauty lic, 


Aud Flora laughs bencath a lucid ſky ; 
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g-winding vales, where cryſtal waters lave, 
_ blithe birds warble, and where green- 
woods wave, | 
Abright-hair d ſhepherd, in young beauty's bloom, 
Tun'd his ſweet. pipe behind the yellow broom. 
Free to the gale his waving ringlets lay, . 
And his blue eyes diſſus'd an azure day. 1 
Light o'er his limbs a careleſs robe he flung ; 
Health rais' d his heart, and ſtrength his firm 
nerves ſtrung. 
His native plains poetic charms inſpir'd, 
Wild ſcenes, where ancient fancy oft retir'd ! 
Oft led her fairies to the ſhepherd's lay, 
By Yarrow's banks, or groves of Endermay. 
Nor only his thoſe images that rife 
Fair to the glance of fancy's plaſtic eyes; 
His country's love his patriot ſoul poſſeſs' d, 
His country's honour fir'd his filial breaſt. 
Her lofty genius, piercing, bright, and bold, 
Her valour witneſs'd by the world of old, 
Witneſs'd once more by recent heaps of ſlain 
On Canada's wild hills, and Minden's plain, 
To ſounds ſublimer wak'd his paſtoral reed 
peace, mountain-echoes ! while the ſtrains pro- 
ce 
x Amyntor. . 
No more of Tiviot, nor the flowery braes, 
Where the blithe ſhepherd tunes his lightſome 
lays; / 
No . Leader's fairy-haunted ſhore, 
Of Athol's lawns, and Gledſwood-banks no more. 
Unheeded ſmile my country's native charms, 
Loſt in the glory of her arts and arms. 
Theſe, ſhepherds, theſe demand ſublimer ſtrains 
Than Clyde's clear fountains, or than Athol's 
_ Plains, - 
Chorus of Shepherds, 
Shepherd, to thee ſublimer lays belong, 


The force divine of ſoul-commanding ſong. 


Theſe humble reeds hav: little learnt to play, 
dave the light airs that cheer the paſtoral day. 
Of the clear fountain and the fruitful plain 
Ve ſing, as fancy guides the ſimple ſtrain. 
If then thy country's ſacred fame demand 
The high-ton'd muſic of a happier handy 
Shepherd, to thee ſublimer lays belong, 
The force divine of ſoul-commanding ſong. 
; Amyntor. . 
In ſpite of faction's blind, unmanner'd rage, 
Of various fortune and deſtructive age, 
Fair Scotland's honours yet unchang'd are ſcen, 
Her palms ſtill blooming, and her laurels green. 
Freed from the confines of her Gothic grave, 
When her firſt light reviving ſcience gave, 
Alike o'er Britain ſhone the Tiberal ray, 
From * Enſwith's mountains to the banks of Tay. 
For James + the muſes tun'd their tportive lays, 
And bound the monarch's brow with Chaucer's 


bays. 
Arch humour ſmil'd to hear his mimic ſtrain, 
And plauſi ve laughter thrill'd through every vein. 
When taſte and genius form the royal mind, 
The favour'd arts a happier era find. | 


A chain of mountains near Foltflone in Kent. 
James the Firſt, King of Scotland, author of 

-4 famoug old ſung, intituled, Cbriſt's Kirk on the 
zh, | FEI 


| 


| 


By James belov'd, the muſes tun'd their lyres 
To nobler ſtrains, and breath'd diviner fires. ' * 
But the dark mantle of involving tune : 
Has veil'd their beauties, and obſcur'd their rhyme. 
Yet ſtill ſome pleaſing monuments remain, | 
Some marks of genius in each later reign. | 
In nervous ſtrains Dunbar's bold muſic flows, 
And time yet ſpares the Thiſtle and the Roſe *. 
O ! while his courſe the hoary warrior ſteers 
Through the long range of life-diſſolving years, 
Through all the evils of each changeful age, | 
Hate, envy, faction, jealouſy, and rage, 
Ne'er may his ſcythe theſe ſacred plants divide, 


{ Theſe plants by Heaven in native union tied! 


Still may the flower its ſocial ſweets diſcloſe, 
The hardy thiſtle ſtill defend the roſe. 
Hail happy days! appeas'd by Margaret's 
charms, 5 55 
When rival valour ſheath'd his fatal arms. 
When-kindred realms unnatural. war ſup 
Nor aim'd their arrows at a ſiſter's breaſt. 

Kind to the mule is quiet's genial day; | 
Her olive loves the foliage of the bax. 

With bold Dunbar aroſe a numerous chor 
Of rival bards, that ſtrung the Dorian lyre, 

In gentle Henryſon's + unlabour'd ſtrain 

Sweet Arethuia's ſhepherd breath'd again; 

Nor ſhall your tuneful vifions be forgot, 

Sage Bellentyne t and fancy-painting Scott |. 

But, O my country ! how ſhall memory trace 

Thy bleeding anguiſh, and thy dire diſgrace ? 

Weep o'er the ruins of thy blaſted bays, 

Thy glories loſt in cither Charles's days? 

When through thy fields deſtructive rapine ſpread, 

Nor ſparing infants tears, nor hoary head. a 

In thoſe dread days the unprotected ſwain 

Mourn'd on the mountains o'er his waſted plain. 

Nor longer vocal with the ſhepherd's lay 

Were Yarrow's banks, or groves of Endermay. 
Chorus of Shepherds. 

Amyntor, ceaſe! the painful ſcene forbear, 

Nor the fond breaſt of filial duty tear. 

Yet in oureyes our fathers ſorrows flow, 

Yet in our boſoms lives their laſting woe. 

At eve, returning from their ſcanty fold, | 

When the long ſufferings of their ſires they told, 

Oft have we ſigh'd the piteous tale to hear, 

And infant wonder dropt the mimic rear. 
Amynter. 

Shepherds, no longer need your ſorrows flow, 
Nor pious duty cheriſh endleſs woe. | 
Yet ſhould remembrance, led by filial love, 
Through the dark vale of old affliction's rove, ' . 


* A poem ſo called, written in honour of Mar- 
garet, daughter of Henry VII, on ber marriage 
to James IV. King of Scots. By Mr. Willian 
Dunbar. ? | 

T Mr. Robert Henryſon, an. ingenions paſtoral - 
+ Mr. John Bellentyne, Archdeacon of Murray, 
author of a beautiful allegorical poem, inti Virtue 


| and Vice, 


Mr. Archibald Scott, in the year 1524, tranſlated | 
the Vijion, a poem, ſaid to have been written in the year 
1360. He was author of the Eagle and the Redbreaft | 
alſo, and ſeveral other pieces woritten with uncommon, - 
elegance for their day. 7 
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The mournful ſhades of ſorrows paſt explore, Soon wandering fearleſs many a muſe was ſeen Strail 
And think of miſeries that are no more; O'er the dun mountain, and the wild wood green, Conc 
Let thoſe ſad ſcenes that aſk the duteous tear, Soon, to the warblings of the paſtoral reed, To t 
The kind return of happier days endear. Started ſweet echo from the ſhores of Tweed. 
Hail, Anna, hail! O may each muſt divine O favour'd ſtream ! where thy fair current flows, To C 
With wreaths eternal grace thy holy ſhrine ! The child of nature, gentle Thomſon roſe. Tin 
Grav'd on thy tomb this ſacred verſe remain, Young as he wander'd on thy flowery ſide, ud 
This verſe, more ſweet than conqueſt's founding | With fimple joy to ice thy bright waves glide, 0 
ſtrain. 'Thither, in all their native charms — With 
« She bade the rage of hoſtile nations ceafe, From climes remote the ſiſter Seaſons ſtray d. Hail 1 
The glorious arbitreſs of Europe's peace.“ Long each in beauty boaſted to excel, The 1 
She, through whoſe boſom roll'd the vital tide (For jealouſies in filver-hoſoms dwell) 7 Wh 
Of Britain's monarchs in one ſtream allied, But now, delighted with the liberal boy, 
Clos'd the long jealouſies of different ſway, Like heaven's fair rivals in the groves of Troy, Paint 
And faw united fiſter-reaims obey. Yield to an humble ſwain their high debate, Hark 
Auſpicious days! when tyranny no more And from his voice the palm of beauty wait. Volun 
"Rais'd his red arm, nor drench'd his darts in gore. Her naked charms, like Venus, to diſcloſe, Each | 
When, long an exile from his native plain, Spring from her boſom threw the ſhadowing roſe; With 
Safe to his fold return'd the weary ſwain; Ear'd the pure ſnow that feeds the lover's fire, Hark ! 
Return'd, and, many a painful ſummer paſt, The breit that thrills with exquiſite deſire; 
Beheld the green bench by his door at laſt. Ailum'd the tender ſmile, the melting eye, The fi 
Auſpicious days! when Scots, no more oppreſt, | Ihe breath favonian, and the yielding ſigh. O'er tl 
On their free mountains bar'd the fearleſs breaſt, | One beauteous hand a wilding's bloſſom grac'd, True \ 
With pleaſure ſaw their Jocks unbounded feed, And one fell careleſs o'er her zoneleſs waiſt. Son of 
And tun' d to ſtrains of ancient joy the reed. Majeſtic ſummer, in gay pride. adorn's, What! 
Then, ſhepherds, did your wondering fires behold | Ter rival fiſter's ſimple beauty ſcorn'd. Who 
A form divine, whoſe veſture flam'd with gold. With purple wreaths her lofty brows were bound, r d 
His radiant eyes a ſtarry luſtre ſhed, With glowing flowers her riſing boſom crown'd. Boaſ 
And ſolar glories beam'd around his head. In her gay zone, by artful fancy fram'd, Thine 
Like that — power by fabling pocts feign'd, | "Che bright roſe bluſh'd, the full carnation flam'd, Souls t. 
a” From eaſt to weſt his 3 arms he ſtrain'd. Her cheeks the glow of ſplendid clouds diſplay, And lit 
5 A rooted olive in one hand he bore, And her eyes flaſh infufferable day. Fg Whe 
In one a globe, inſcrib'd with ſea and ſhore, With milderair the gentle Autumn came, Let mu 
From Thames's banks to Tweed, to Hay he came, | But ſeem'd to languiſh at her ſiſter's flame. To him 
Wealth in his rear, and Commerce was his name. | Yet, conſcious of her boundleſs wealth, ſhe bore Wiſe, g 
Glad induſtry the glorious ftranger hails, On high the emblems of her golden ſtore. Genius 
Rears the tall maſts, and ſpreads the ſwelling ſails; | Yet conld ſhe boaſt the plenty-pouring hand, And hi: 
Regions remote with active hope explores The liberal ſmile, benevolent and bland. 0, may 
Wild Zembla's hills, and Afric's burning ſhores. Nor might ſhe fear in beauty to excel, And in 
But chief, Columbus, of thy various coaſt, From whoſe fair head ſuch golden treſſes fell; 
Child of the union, commerce bears his boaſt. Nor might ſhe envy ſummer's flowery zone, 
To ſeek thy new-found worlds, the vent'rous | In whote ſweet eye the ſtar of evening ſhone. 
ſwain, . Next the Pale Power, that blots the golden cr, 
His laſs forſaking, left the lowland plain. Wreath'd her grim brows, and roll'd her flormy 
Aſide his crook, his idle Pipe he threw, eve; i [ground, La 
And bade to muſic and to love adieu. “ Behold,” ſhe cried, with voice that ſhook the- M: 
Hence, Glaſgow fair, thy wealth-diffuſing hand, | (The bard, the ſiſters trembled at the ſound) | Ell 
Thy groves of veſlels, and thy crowded ſtrand. f Ye weak admirers of a grape, or roſe, Pre 
Y Hence, round his folds the moorland ſhepherd “ Behold my wild maguificence of ſnows ! Ne 
fpies | J & See my keen froſt her glaſfſy boſom bare! 
New focial towns and happy hamlets riſe. « Mock the faint ſun, and bind the fluid air! 
But me not ſplendour, nor the hopes of gain, 4 Nature to you may lend a painted hour, CarLDE 
3 Should ever tempt to quit the peaceful plain. With you may ſpert, when I ſuſpend my power. Wher 
= Shall I, pofſeſs' d of all that bic requires, „But you and nature, who that power obey, h 
1 With tutor'd hopes, and limited defires, „Shall own my beauty, or ſhall dread my ſway,” That on, 
Change theſe ſweet fields, theſe native ſcenes of She ſpoke : the bard, whoſe gentle heart ne'er That 
caſe, ave. fl 
4 For climes uncertain, and uncertain ſeas ? One * or trouble that he knew to ſave, 
Nor yet, fair commerce, do I thee diſdain, No fa vour'd nymph extols with partial lays, Fee 
Though guilt, and death, and riot, ſwell thy train.] But gives to each her picture for her praiſe. ſteare, 
Cheer d by the influence of thy gladdening ray, { Mute lies bis lyre in &&ath's uncheerful gloom, + Od: 
The liberal arts ſublimer works eflay. And truth and genius weep at Thomſon's tomb, 1 Ode,1 
Genius for thee relumes his ſacred fires, Yet {till the muſe's living founds pervade $ Wil 
And ſcience nearer to her heaven aſpires. Her ancient ſcenes of Caledonian fhafe. bi: count 
| The fanguine eye of tyranny long clos'd, Still nature ] ſtens to the tunefvl lay, 1 @ rebel, 
; By commerce foſter d, and in peace repos'd, On Kilda's mountain's and in Endermay. | Arc 
1 No more her miſeries when my country mourn'd, Th' ethercal þ: iſliance of poetic fire, Is. 1761. 


With brighter flames ber glowing genius burn d. 
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he mighty hand that ſmites the ſounding lyte; 
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strains that on fancys's ſtrongeſt pinion riſe. 2 


eptions vaſt, and thoughts that graſp the ſkies, 
moat rapt youth that mus'd on * Shakſpeare's 


Ve, 
To osiris the muſe of Pindur gave. 
+ Time, as he ſung, a moment ceas'd to fy, 
And lazy f ſleep unfolded half his eye. 
O wake, ſweet bard, the Theban lyre again; 
With ancient valour ſwell the ſounding ſtrain. | 
Hail the high trophies by thy country won, 


The wreaths that flouriſh for each valiant ſon. . : 
While Hardyknute frowns red with Norway s 
gore, | 


Paint her pale matrons weeping on the ſhore, 
Hark! the green clarion pouring floods of breath 
Voluminouſly loud: high ſcorn of death 
Each gallant ſpirit elates! ſee Rothſay's thane 
With arm of mountain oak his firm bow ſtrain ! 
Hark! the ſtring twangs—the whizzing arrow 
flies; 
The fierce Norſe falls—indignant falls—and dies. 
O'er the dear urn, where glorious $ Wallace ſleeps, 
Trae valour bleeds, and patriot virtue weeps. 
Son of the lyre, what high ennobling ſtrain, 
What meed from thee ſhall generous Wallace gain ? 
Who greatly ſcorning an uſurper's pride, 
Bar'd — breaſt for liberty, and died. 
Boaſt, Scotland, boaſt thy ſons of mighty name, 
Thine ancient chiefs of high. herdic fame. 
Souls that to death their country's foes oppos'd, 
And life in freedom, glorious freedom clos'd. 
Where, yet bewail'd, Argyll's | warm aſhes lie, 
Let muſic — her moſt perſuaſive ſigh. 
To him, what Heaven to man could give, it gave, 
Wiſe, generous, honeſt, eloquent and brave, 
Genius and valour for Argyll ſhall mourn, 
And his own laurels flouriſh ronnd his urn. 
0, may they bloom beneath a fav'ring ſky, 
And in their ſhade reproach and envy dic! 


THE. VISIONS OF FANCY. 
IN FOUR ELEGIES, 1762. 


La raiſon ſgait que c'eſt un Songe 
Mais elle en fallt les douceurs- 
Elle a beſoin de ces fantomes, 
Preſque tous les plaiſirs des hommes 


Ne ſont que de douces erreurs. QGRESSET. 


ELEGY I. 


CutDREN of fancy, whither are ye fled ? 
Where have you borne thoſe hope-enliven'd 


That once with myrtle garlands bound my head, 
That once beſtrew'd my vernal path with 
flowers? 


* See Mr. Ogilvie's Ode to the Genius of Shal- 


ſtrare, 
+ Ode to Ture. Thid. 
1 Ode, to Sleep. Ibid. 


bi; country againſt the arms of Edward J. was exccutes 
«: @ rebel, though he had taken no oath of allegiance. 
| Archibald, the third Duke of Argyll, died Apri' 
Is. 1761. : 
| 43 


-$ William Wallace, wvho after bravely defending 


| 


In yon fair vale, where blooms the beechen grove 
Where winds the ſlow wave through the flowery 
| plain, | ; 
To theſe fond arms you led the tyrant, love, 
With fear, and hope, aud folly in his train. 


My lyre, that, left at careleſs diſtance, h 
Light on ſome pale branch of the oſier en 
To lays of amorous blandiſhment you 2 


And o'er my ſleep the lulling muſic play d. 
« Reſt, gente youth! while on the quiveriag 


« breeze 
« Slides to thine ear this ſoftly breathing ſtrain; 
Sounds that move ſmoother than the ſteps o&. 
« eaſe; ; tos 
And pour oblivion in the ear of pain. 
« In this fair vale eternal ſpring ſhall fmile, 
« And time unenvious crown each roſeate hour; 
Eternal joy ſhall every care beguile, [flower. 
„Breathe in each gale, and bloom in every 


« This ſilver ſtream, that down its cryſtal way, 

« Frequent has led thy muſing ſteps along ' 
« Shall Rill the ſame, in ſunny mazes play, 87 

« And with its murmurs melodize thy ſong. 


Unfading green ſhall theſe fair groves adornz - | 
« Thoſe living meads immortal flowers unfold; 
In roſy ſmiles ſhall riſe each bluſhing morn, _ 

« And every evening cloſe in clouds of gold. 


8 


„ The tender loves that watch thy flumbering reſt; 
myrtles 


« And round the flowers and balmy 
« ſtrew, 
« Shall charm, through all approaching life, 'thy 
With joys for ever pure, for ever new. 


« The genial power that ſpeeds the golden dart, 
« Fach charm of tender paſſion FT inſpire ; 
« With ſond affection fill the mutual heart, 
« And feed the flame of ever-young deſire. 


Came, gentle loves! your myrtle garlands bring: 
« The ſmilin - bower with cluſter'd roſes ſ Ee 

« Come, gentle airs! with incenſe-dropping wing 
„ The breathing ſweets of vernal odour ſhed. _ 


« Hark, as the ſtrains of ſwelling muſic riſe, _ 

« How the notes vibrate on the fav ring gale! | 
« Auſpicious glories beam along the ſkies, | 

« And powers unſeen the happy moments hail! 


« Ecſtatic hours! ſo every diſtant day E 
« Like this ſerene on downy wings ſhall move: 

« Riſe crown'd with joys that triumph o'er decay, | 
« The faithful joys of fancy and of love.” | 


ELEGY I. 


AND were they vain, thoſe ſoothing lays he ſung ? 1 
Children of fancy! Yes, your ſong was vann 
On each ſoft air thongh rapt attention hung, 
And ſilence liſtcn'd on the ſleeping plain. 
The ftrains yet vibrate on my raviſh'd ear, | 
And till to ſmile the mimic beauties ſeem, 
Though now the viſionary ſcenes appear, 
Like the faint tracegof a vaniſh'd dream. 
\.uror of life! the glories thus depart + ' 
Ci ail that youth, and love, and fi ncy frame, 


A 
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When painful anguiſh ſpeeds the piercing dart, 
Or envy blaſts the blooming flowers of fame. 


Nurſe of wild wiſhes, and of fond deſires, 
The propheteſs of fortune, falſe and vain, 

To ſcenes where peace in ruin's arms expires 
Fallacious hope deludes her hapleſs train. 


Go, ſyren, go,—thy charms on others try; 
My beaten bark at length has reach'd the ſhore; 
Yet on the rock my drooping garments lie; 

And let me periſh, if I truſt thee more. 


Come, gentle quiet ! long-negle&ed maid ! 

O come, and lead me to thy moſſy cell; 

There unregarded in the peaceful ſhade, 
With calm repoſe and ſilence let me dwell. 


Come happier hours of ſweet unanxious reſt, 
When all the ſtruggling paſſions ſhould ſubſide ; 

When peace ſhall claſp me to her plumy breaſt, 
And ſmooth my ſilent minutes as they glide. 


But chief, thou goddeſs of the thoughtleſs eye, 
om never cares or paſſions 9 
O bleſt inſenſibility be nigh, 
And 75 thy ſoothing hand my weary eyelids 
Cloſe. 
Then ſhall the cares of love and glory ceaſe, 
And all the fond anxieties of fame; 
Alike regardleſs in the arms of peace, 
If theſe extol, or thoſe debaſe a name. 


In Lyttelton though all the muſes praiſe, 

His generous praiſe ſhall then delight no more, 
Nor the ſweet magic of his tender lays 

Shall touch the Poſonk which it charm'd before. 


Nor then, though malice, with inſidious guiſe 
Of friendſhip, ppe the unſuſpecting breaſt ; 
Nor then, though envy broach her bhickeaing lies, 
Shall theſe deprive me of a moment's reſt. 


O ſtate to be defir'd! when hoſtile rage 
Prevails in human more than ſavage haunts; 

When man with man eternal war will wage, 
And never yield that mercy which he wants. 


When dark deſign invades the cheerful hour; 
And draws the heart with ſocial freedom warm, 
Its cares, its wiſhes, 2nd its thoughts to pour, 


Smiling inſidious with the hopes of harm. 


Vain man, to other's failings {till ſevere, 
Yet not one ſoible in himſelf can find; 
Another's faults to folly's eye are clear, 
But to her own e'cn wiſdom's ſelf is blind. 


O let me ſtill, from theſe low follies free, 
This ſordid malice, and inglorioys ſtrife, 
Myſelf the ſubje& of my * ur. be, 

And teach my heart to comment on my life. 


With thee, philoſophy, till let me dwell, 
My tutor'd mind from vulgar meanneſs ſave; 
Bring peace, bring quiet to my humble cell, 
And hid them lay the green turf on my gravc. 


' ELEGY Hl. 


Brrcar o'er the green hills roſe the morning ray, 
The wood-lark's ſong reſounded on the plain; 
Fair nature felt the warm embrace of day, 
And ſmil'd through all her animated reign. | 
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When young delight, of hope and fan born, 
His head Sy tufted wild thyme half reclin'd 

Caught the gay colours of the orient morn, 
And thepce of life this picture vain deſign'd, 


“ O born to thoughts, to pleaſures more ſublime 
« Than beings of inferior nature prove ! 

« To triumph in the golden hours of time, 
« And feel the charms of fancy and of love! 


« High-favour'd man ! for him unfolding fair 
“ In orient light this native landfcape ſmiles; 

« For him ſweet hope difarms the hand of care, 
« Exalts his pleaſures, and his grief beguiles. 


« Blows not a bloſſom on the breaſt of ſpring, 
Breathes not a gale along the bending meaq, 
« Trills not a ſongſter of the ſoaring wing, 
* « But fragrance, health and melody ſucceed. 


« O let me ſtill with ſimple nature live, 
« My lowly field-flowers on her altar lay, 
« Enjoy the bleſſings that ſhe meant to give, 
And calmly waſte my inoffenſi ve day 


No titled name, no envy-teaſing dome, 
« No glittering wealth my tutor'd wiſhes crave; 
« So health and peace be near my humble home, 
* A cool ſtream murmur, and a green tree wave, 


« So may the ſweet Euterpe not diſdain 
« At Eve's chaſte hour her ſilver lyre to bring; 


| « The muſe of pity wake her ſoothing ſtrain, 


« And tune to 


Thus glide the penſive moments, o'er the vale 
« While floating ſhades of duſky night deſcend: 
« Nor left untold the lover's tender tale, 
Nor unenjoy'd the heart-enlarging friend. 


& To love and friendſhip flow the ſocial bowl! 
&« To Attic wit and elegance of mind; 
« To all the native beauties of the ſoul, 
The ſimple charms of truth, and ſcuſe refin dl 


« Then to explore whatever ancient ſage 
« Studious from nature's early volume drew, 
« To chaſe ſweet fiction through her golden age, 
„ And ee how fair the an flower, ſcience, 
« blew! 


ympathy the trembling ſtring, 


Haply to catch ſome ſpark of caſtern fire, 


« Heſperian fancy, or Aonian eaſe ; 
« Some melting note from Sappho's tender hyre, 
Some ſtrain that love and Phœbus taught to 
« pleaſe, 


« When waves the gray light o'er the mountain's 
« head, | 
Ihen let me meet the morn's firſt beauteous 
« ray: 
« Careleſsly wander from my ſylvan ſhed, 
« And catch the ſweet breath of the riſing day. 


“ Nor ſeldom, loit'ring as I muſe along, 
„Mark from what flower the breeze its fweet- 
« neſs bore; 5 
« Or liſten to the labour- ſoothing Gag. ; 
« Of bees that range the thymy uplands oer. 


4 Slow let me climb the mountain's airy brow, 
« The green height gain'd, in muſeful rapture lie 


« Sleep to the murmur of the woods below, 
« Or lock to nature with a lover's eye. 
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« Delightful hours! O, thus for ever flow ; | Sweet harmoniſt ? *twas thine, the tender fall 
« Led by fair fancy round the varied year: of pity's plaintive lay; for thee the ſtream 
« So ſhall my breaſt with native raptures glow, | Of ſilver- winding muſic ſweeter play d. 
Nor feel one pang frora folly, pride, or fear, | And purer flow'd for thee,—all no- — ; 


e 8 | * Thoſe OI breathing o'er the 7 
ie « Nor vainly wander from their dictates ſage ; | Thames. -*, | 24 adn 
« So joy ſhall triumph on _ er of 3 ; DO nn ROY rale. ö 
So hope ſhall een cary paths of age. | T0 melodize her own; when N * 
| | | |  __ | She mourns in anguiſh o'er the drooping breaſt -- 
| ELEGY IV. / , ...... ,,- 4 Of young Weller, Tom He amber ue 
on! yet, ye dear, deluding viſions _ 1] lle naiads roſe aud mild: nor Gace the — 8 
Fond , ä and fancy born! When ficſt by mulic, and by freedom led 
For you I'll caſt theſe waking thoughts away, prom Grecian Acidale ; nor fince the day, 
e er N ere Oe When laſt from Arno's weeping fount they came, 
Ah! no: the ſunſhine o'er each object ſprea·d | To ſmooth the ringlets of Sabrina's hair, ; 
By flattering hope, the flowers that blew fo fair; Heard they like minſtrelſy—fountains and ſhades 
Like the gay gardens of Armida fled, Of Twit'nam, and of Windfor fam'd in fong ! 
And vaniſh'd from the powerful rod of care. | Ye heights of Clermont, and ye bowers of Ham 
$0 the poor pilgrim, who in rapturous thought That heard the fine ſtrain vibrate through your 


Plans his dear journey to Loretto's ſhrine, oves, 


; i hen your long-loy'd muſes fled 
Seems on his way by guardian ſeraphs brought Ah! where were then y 1 , 
Sees aiding angels favour his deſign. I When Handel breath'd Co more and thou, ſweet 


: queen, 
Ambroſial bloſſoms, ſuch of old as blew 2 1 That 5 vrrapt thy Mikon's hallow'd ear 
thoſe freſh founts on Eden's happy plain, In the ſoft ecſtaſies of Lydian airs; | 1 
And Sharon's roſes all his paſſage ſtrew: That ſince attun'd to Handel's high-wound tyre 
So fancy dreams; but fancy's dreams are vain, | The lay by thee ſuggeſted ; could*ſt not thou . 
Waſted and weary on the mountain's ſide, Sooth by ith wy ſweet ſong the grim 5 fury's ; 


His way unknown, the hapleſs pilgrim lies, {| 
Or takes ſome ruthleſs robber for his guide, : 
And prone beneath his crucl ſabre dies. 


reaſt ? 

Cold-hearted death ! his wanly-glaring eye 
Nor virtue's ſmile attracts, nor fame's loud trump 
| | Can pierce his iron ear, for ever barr'd 
Life's morning-landſcape gilt with orient light, To gentle ſounds: the golden voice of ſong, 

Where hope and joy and fancy hold their reign, | That charms the gloomy partner of his birth, 
The grove's green wave, the blue ſtream ſpark- That ſooths deſpair and pain, he hears no more, 
ling bright, [wain : | Than rude winds, bluſt'ring from the Cambrian 
The blithe hours dancing round Hyperion's _ _ 1 go 
; » | e traveler's feeble lay. Io court fame, 
In radiant colours youth's free hand pourtrays, To toil with flow ſteps p the ſtar-crown'd hill, 


Then holds the flattering tablet to his eye; : : , 
Nor thinks how ſoon the — grove d * Sf Where ſcience, leaning on her ſculptur d urn, 


Nor ſees the dark cloud gathering o'er the fy. Gf tog. an tb Ws 323 


Hence fancy conquer'd by the dart of pain, | To ſoar above the beaten walks of life, | | 
And wandering far from her Platonic ſhade, Is like the paintings of an evening cloud, ME 
Mourns o'er the ruins of her tranſient reign, 'Th' amuſement of an hour. Night, gloomy night 
Nor unrepining ſees her viſions fade. » | Spreads her black wings, and all the viſion dies. 


3 3 5 Ere long, the heart, that hea ves this ſigh to thee, 
Their parent baniſh'd, hence her children fly, | Shall beat no more! ere long, on this fond Jay 


Their fairy race that fill d her feſtive train; Which mourns at Handel's tomb, inſulting time 
Joy rcars his wreath, and hope inverts her eye, | $1,,11 Grew his cankering ruſt. Thy ſtrain, per- 


And folly wonders that her dream was vain. - chatios 
| | Thy ſacred ſtrain ſhall the hoar warrior ſpare; '' 
* A POEM, For ſounds like thine, at nature's early birth, 
| | CINE * Arous'd him flumbering on the dead pro WA 
TO THE MEMORY OF MR. HANDEL, 1760 *. Of duſky Chaos; by the golden harps 
S121Ts of muſic, and ye powers of ſong! Of choral angels ſummon d to his race: 
lay, That wak'd to painful melody the lyrej | And ſounds like thine, when nature is no more, 
Of young ſeſſides, when, in Sion's vale Shall call him weary from the lengthen'd toils 


et He wept o'er bleeding friendſhip: ye that mourn'd } Of twice ten thouſand years —O would his hand | 
While freedom drooping o'er Euphrates? ſtream, ; & 


Her penſive harp on the pale,ofier oy * The <vater-muſic. 
17 Begin once more the ſorrow-ſoothing lay. f Roranteſq. comas a fronte removit ad aures. 
Ah! where ſhall now the muſe fit numbers find? 1 Ovip. Mr. 
i : What accents pure to greet thy tuneful ſhade, + L' Allegro and 11 Penſerofo, ſt to muſic by Mr. 
| Handel. | 


He died 14th April 1759. S See Milton's Lycidas. 


' Reflected, gleams afar. 


% 
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vet ſpare ſome portion of this vital flame, 
The trembling muſe that now faint effort makes 


On young and artleſs wing, ſnould bear thy praiſe 


** 


Sublime, above the mortal bounds of earth, 
With heavenly fire relume her {eeble ray, 


2 


And, taught by ſeraphs, frame her ſong for thee. 


I feel, I feel the ſacred impulſe - hark! 
Wak'd from according lyres the ſweet ſtrains flow 
In ſymphony divine; from air to air 
The trembling numbers fly: ſwift burſts away 
The flow of joy—now ſwells the flight of praiſe. 
Springs the ſhrill trump aloft ; the toiling chords 
Melodious labour through the flying maze; 
And the deep baſs his ſtrong ſound rolls away, 


M.,njeſtically ſweet.—Yet, Handel, raiſe, 


The name of ages, the ſupreme of things, 


Yet wake to higher ſtrains thy ſacred lyre : | 


The great Meſſiah aſks it; be whoſe hand 
Led into form yon everlaſting orbs, 
The harmony of nature He whoſe hand = 
Stretch'd needs wilds of ſpace this beauteous ball, 
Whoſe ſpirit breathes through all his ſmiling works 
Muſic and love—yet Handel raiſe the ſtrain. 

Hark ! what angelic ſounds, what voice divine 
n through the raviſh'd air! my'rapt ear 

ee a 

The harmony of heaven. Hail ſacred choir ! 


Immortal ſpirits, hail ! If haply thoſe 


That erſt in favour'd Paleſtine proclaim'd 
Glory and peace: her angel-haunted groves, 
Her piny mountains, and her golden vales, : 
Re-echo'd peace. But, oh! ſuſpend the ſtrains— 
The ſwelling joy's too much for mortal bounds ! 
Tis tranſport even to pain. 

Yet, hark! what pleaſing ſounds invite mine ear 
So venerably ſweet? *Tis Sion's lute. 
Behold her & hero? from his valiant brow 
Looks Judah's lion, on his thigh the {word 
Of vanquiſh'd Apollonius—The ſhrill trump 
Through Bethoron proclaims th* approaching fight. 
1 fee the brave youth lead his little band, 
With toil and hunger faint ; yet from his arm 
The rapid Syrian flies. Thus Henry once, 
The Britiſh Henry, with his way- worn troop, 
Subdu'd the pride of France - Now louder blows 
The martial clangor ; lo, Nicanor's hoſt! ; 
With threat'ning turrets crown'd, flowly advance 
The ponderous elephants — ; 
The blazing ſun, from many a golden ſhield 
Judean chief: 
How ſhall thy force, thy little force ſuſtain 
The dreadful ſnocx: | 
+ The hero comes—'Tis boundleſs mirth and ſong, 
And dance and triumph ; every labouring ſtring, 
And voice, and breathing ſhell, in concert ſtrain, 
To ſwell the raptures of tumultuous joy. 

O maſter of the paſſions and the ſoul, 


8 Seraphic Handel! how ſhall words deſcribe 


Thy muſic's countleſs graces, nameleſs powers : 
When ſ he of Gaza, blind, and ſunk in chains, 

On female treachery looks greatly down, 

How the breaſt burns indignant ! in thy ſtrain, 

When ſweet-voic'd piety reſigus to heaven, 

Glows not each botow with the flame oi virtue? 


Judas Maccaleur. | 


O'er Jephtha's votive maid, when the ſoft lute 
Sounds the ſlow ſymphony of funerat grief, 
What youthful breaſt but melts with tender pity! 


What parent bleeds not with a parent's woe? 


O, longer than this worthy lay can live 
While fame and muſic ſooth the human ear ! 
Be this thy praiſe : to lead the poliſh'd mind 
To virtue's nobleſt heights; te light the flame 
Of Britifh freedom, rouſe the generous thought, 
Refine the paſiwns, and exalt the ſoul 
To love, to heaven, to harmony, and thee. 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE MIND, 
EPISTLE I. 


| To General Craufurd. Written at Belvidere, 116, 


WHERE is the man, who, prodigal of mind, 
In one wild wiſh embraces humankind ? 
All pride of ſects, all party zeal above, 
Whoſe prieſt is reafon, and whoſe god is love; 
Fair nature's friend, a foe to fraud and art--. 
Where is the man ſo welcome to my heart? 
The ſightleſs herd ſequacious, who purſue 
Dull folly's path, and do as others do, 
Who look with parblind prejudice and ſcorn 
On different ſects, in different nations born, 
Let us, my Craufurd, with compaſſion view, 
Pity their pride, but ſhun their error too. 
From Belvidefe's fair groves, and mountain 
| green, | 3 | 
Which nature rais'd, rejoicing to be ſeen, 


Let us, while raptur'd on her works we gaze, 


And the heart riots on luxurious praife, 
Th' expanded thought, the boundleſs wiſh retain, 
And let not nature moralize in vain.” 

O ſacred guide! preceptreſs more ſublime 
Than ſages boaſting o'er the wrecks of time! 
See on each page her beauteous volume bear 
The galden characters of good and fair. 

All human knowledge (bluſh collegiate pride): 
Flows rom her works, to none that reads denied. 

Shall the dull inmate of pedantic walls, 

On whoſe old walk the ſunbeam ſeldom falls, 
Who knows of nature, and of man no more 
Than fills ſume page of antiquated lore 
Shall he, in words and terms profoundly wiſe, 
The better knowledge of the world deſpiſe, 
Think wiſdom center'd in a falſe degree, 


And ſcorn the ſcholar of humanity ? [know, 


Something of men theſe ſapient drones may 


Of men that liv'd two thouſand years ago. 


Such human monſters if the world e'er knew, 
As ancient verſe and ancient ſtory drew ! 

If to one object, ſyſtem, ſcene confin'd, \ 
The ſure effect is narrowneſs of mind. 

*T was thus St. Robert, in his lonely wood, 
Forſook each ſocial duty--to be good. 
Thus Hobbes on one dear ſyſtem' fix'd his eyes, 


And prov'd his nature wretched-.-to be wile. 
Each zealot thus, elate with ghoſtly pride, 
Adores his God, and hates the world befide. 


Though form'd with powers to graſp this vi 
; nous ball, 6:75 
Gods! to what meanneſs may the ſpirit fall? 
Powers that ſhould ſpread in reaſon's orient ray, 
How are they darken'd, and debarr'd the day? 


| + Chorus of youths in Judas Maccabens 
3 See the Oratorio of Samſon. 


When late where Tajo rolls his ancient tide, 
Reflecting clear the mountain's purple ſide, 
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POE MS. . 
As him who till the poorer lot partakes _ 
Of Biſcay's mountains, or -Batavia's lakes. 


Thy genius, Craufurd, Britain's legions led, 
And fear's chill cloud for ſook each bright ning head, 
zy nature brave, and generous as thou art, 
gay did not human follics vex thy heart? 
Glow'd not thy breaſt indignan:, when you ſaw 
The dome of murder conſecrate by law? _ 
Where fiends, commiſſion'd with the legal rod, 
In pure devotion, burn the works of God. 
0 change me, powers of nature, if ye.can, 
Transform me, make me any thing but man. 
Yet why ? This heart all human kind forgives, 
While Gillman loves me, and while Craufurd 
lives. 2 
B; nature, all-benevolent, to blame, 
That half her offspring are their mother's ſhame ? 
Did he ordain o'er this fair ſcene of things 
The cruelty of prieſts, or pride of kings? ¶ fame, 
Though worlds lie murder'd for their wealth or 
|; nature, all-benevolent, to blame? | 
« Yet ſurcly once, my friend, ſhe ſeem'd to err; 
« For W—ch—t was'— He was not made by her. 
dure, ſorm'd of clay that nature held in ſcorn, 
Ix fiends conſtructed, and in darkneſs born, 
Roſe the low wretch, who, deſpicably vile, 
Would ſell his country for a courtier's ſmile; 
Would give up all to truth and freedom dear, 
To dine with **** or ſome idiot peer, 
Whoſe mean malevolence, in dark diſguiſe” 
The man that never injur'd him belies, : 
Whoſe actions bad and good two motives guide, 
The ſerpent's malice, and the coxcomb's 4215 
ls there a wretch ſo mean, ſo baſe, ſo low ?” 
| know there ig—aſk W—ch-—t if he know. 
0 that the world were emptied of its ſlaves ! 
That all the fools were gone, and all the knaves! 
Then might we, Craufurd, with delight embrace, 
lu boundleſs love the reſt of human race. 
But let not knaves miſanthropy create, 
Nor feel the gall of univerſal hate. 
here ver genius, truth, and virtue dwell, 
Poliſh'd in courts, or ſimple in a cell. 
All views of country, ſects, and creeds apart, 
Theſe, theſe T love. and hold them to my heart. 
Vain of our beauteous iſle, and juſtly vain, 
For freedom here, and health, and plenty reign, 
We different lots contemptuouſly compare, 
And boaſt, like children, of a favourite's ſhare. 
Yet though each vale a deeper verdure yields, 
Tan Arno's banks, or Andaluſia's fields, 
Though many a tree-crown'd mountain teems 
with ore, | 
Though flocks innumerous whiten every ſhore, 
by ſhould we, thus with nature's wealth clate, 
&hold her different families with hate? | 
Look on her works—on every page you'll find 
laſcribd the doctrine of the ſocial mind. 
dee countleſs worlds of inſe& being ſhare 
I unenvied regions of the liberal air! 
u the fame grove what muſic void of ſtrife! 
Heirs of one ſtream what tribes of ſcaly life! 
de earth, and air, and fire, and flood combine 
Ol general good to aid the great deſign ! 
Where Ancon drags o'er Lincoln's lurid plain, 
like a low ſnake, his dirty winding train, 
Where fogs eternal blot the face of day, 
aud the loſt bittern moans his gloomy way; 
45 well we might; ſor unpropitious ſkies, 
thc blameleſs native with his clime deſpiſe, 
Vor. XI, g 3H 
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Yet look once more on nature's various plan! 
Behold, and love her nobleſt creature, man i 
She, never partial, on each various zone, 
Beſtow'd ſome portion to the reſt unknown, , _ | * 
By mutual intereſt meaning thence to bind 
In one vaſt chain the commerce of mankind. +” 
Behold, ye vain diſturbers of an hour ! | 
Ye dupes of faction! and ye tools of power 
Poor rioter's on life's contracted flage !. #5 
Behold, and loſe your littleneſs of rage! | 
Throw envy, folly, prejudice, behind 
And yield to truth the empire of the mind, 
Immortal truth! O from thy radiant ihrine, 
Where light created ſirſt eſſay d to ſhine; 
Where cluſt'ring ſtars eternal beams diſplay, 
And gems ethereal drink the golden day ; 
To chaſe this moral, clear this ſenſual night, 
O ſhed one ray of thy celeſtial light ! 
Teach us, while wandering through the vale be- 
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ow, 
We know but little, that we little know. 
One beam to mole-ey'd prejudice convey, 
Let pride perceive one mortifying ray; 
Thy glaſs to fools, to infidels apply; 
And all the dimneſs of the mental eye, al; 
Plac' don this ſhore of time's far - ſtretching bourn, 
With leave to look on nature and return ; n 
While wave ga wave impels the human tide, 
And ages fink, forgotten as they glide; 
Can life's ſhort duties better be diſcharg'd, 
Than when we leave it with a mind entarg'd? 
udg' d. not the old philoſopher aright, 
Vhen thus ye preach, his pupils in his fight ? 
lt matters not, my friends, how low or hi 
Your little walk of tranſient life may lie: | 
Soon will the reign of hope and fear be o'er, 
And warring paſſions militate no more: 
And truſt me, he who having once ſurvey'd [ 
Ihe good and fair, which nature's wiſdam made, 
The ſooneſt to his former ſtate retires, 4 
And feels the peace of ſatisfied deſires, 
(Let others deem more wiſely if they can) 
I look on him to be the happieſt man. 
So 2 the ſacred ſage, in whom l truſt, 
Becauſe I feel his ſentiments are juſt, 
T was not in luſtrums of long counted years 
That ſwell'd th' alternate * of hopes and fears; 
Not in the ſplendid ſcenes of pain and ſtrife, 
That wiſdom plac'd the dignity of life ; 4 670 
To ſtudy nature was the taſk deſign'd, | * 
And learn from her th' enlargement of the mind; | 
Learn from her works whatever truth admures, 
And ſleep in death with ſatiſied deſires. 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE MIND. 
EPISTLE II. 

To Ni liam Langhorne, M. A. 1765. 

L1cuT heard his voice, and, eager to obey, 

From all her orient fountains burſt away. 
At nature's birth, O! had the power divine 

Commanded thus the moral ſun to ſhine, : 

Bcam'd on the mind all reaſon's influence bright, 

And the full day of intellectual light. 

hen the free ſoul, on truth's {tro 15 | mat born, 

Had never languiſh'd in this ſhade for a 
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Yet thus imperfect form d, thus blind and vain, 
Doom'd by long toi. a glimpſe of truth to gain; 
Beyond its ſphere ſball human wiſdem go, 
And boldly cenſure what it cannot know? 
Tis our!s to cheriſh what Heav'n deign'd to give, 
And thankful for the gift of being live. 
Progreſſive powers, and faculties that riſe 
From earth's low vale, to graſp the golden ſkies, 
Though diſtant far from per iet good or fair, 
Claim the due thought, and aſk the grateful care. 
Come, then, thou partner of my liſe and name, 
From one dear ſource, whom nature form'd the 
„„ fame, 4 | 
Ally'd more nearly in each nobler part, 
And more the friend than brother of my heart ! 
Let us, unlike the lucid twins that riſe 
At diff. rent times, and ſhine in diſtant ſkies, 
With mutyal eye this mental world ſurvey, 
ark the ſlow riſe of intellectual day, 
iew reaſon's ſource, if man the ſource may find, 
d trace each ſcience that exalts the mind. 
Thou ſelf-appointed lord of all below! 
% Ambitious man, how little doſt thou know? 
« For once let fancy's towering thoughts ſubſide ; 
« Look on thy birth, and mortify thy pride ! 
« A.plaintive-wretch, ſo blind, ſo helpleſs born, 
« The brute ſapacious might behold with ſcorn. 
% How ſoon, when nature gives him to the day, 
* In ſtrength exulting, does he bound away! 
« By inſtinct led, the foſtering teat he finds, 
« Sports in the ray, and ſhuns the ſearching winds. 
« No grief he knows, he feels no groundleſs fear, 
c Feeds without cries, and ſleeps without = tear. 
« Did he but know to reaſon and compare, 
« See here the vaſſal, and the maſter there, 
What ſtrange reflections muſt the ſcene afford, 
« That ſhow'd the weakneſs of his puling lord.“ 
Thus ſophiſtry unfolds her ſpacious plan,, 
Form'd not to humble, but depreciate man. 
Unjuſt the cenſure, if unjuſt to rate 
His pow'rs and merits from his infant ſtate. 
For, grant the children of the flowery vale ' 
By inſtin& wiſer, and of limbs more hale, 
With equal eye their perfe ſtate explore, 
And all the vain compariſon's no more. 
But why ſhould life, fo ſhort by Heav'n or- 


«6 dain'd, 

« Be long to thoughtleſs infancy confin'd— 
% To thoughtleſs infancy, or vainly fage, 
« Mourn through the languors of declining age?“ 
O blind to truth! to nature's wiſdom blind! 
And all that ſhe directs, or Heav'n deſign'd! 
Behold her works in cities, plains, and groves, 
All life that vegetates, nd life that moves! 
In due proportion, as each being ſtays 
In perfect life, it riſes and decays. > 
ls man long helpleſs? Through cach tender hour, 
See love parental watch the blooming flow'r 
By op'ning charms, by beauties freſh diſplay d, 
And ſweets unfolding ſee that love repaid ! 
Flas age its pains? For luxury it may 

The temp'rate wear inſenſibly away, 
While ſage experience, and reflection clear 
Beam a gay ſunſhine on life's ſading year. 
But ſee from age, from infant weakneſs ſee, 
That man was dcſtin'd for ſociety ? 
There from thoſe ills a ſafe retreat behold, 
Which young might vanquiſh, or afflict him old. 
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That in 3 as each being ſtays 
In prfect life, it riſes and decay. |, 

Is nature's law=—to forms alone confin'd, 

The laws of matter act not on the mind. 

Too feebly, ſure, its faculties muſt grow, 

And reaſon brings her borrow'd light too flow." 
O! ſtill cenſor ious? art thou then pofſeſs'd 
Of reaſon's power, and does ſhe rule thy breaſt? 

Say what the uſe—had Providence aſſign'ꝰd 

o infant years maturity of mind? 

That thy pert offspring, as their father wife, 

Might ſcorn thy precepts, and thy pow'r deſpiſe? 

Or mourn, with 1l|-match'd faculties at ſtrife, 

| O'er limbs unequal to the taſk of life? 

Lo feel more ſenſibly the woes that wait 

On every period, as on every ſtate ; 

And flight, ſad con victs of the painful truth, 

The happier trifles of unthinking youth ? 
Conclude we then the progreſs of the mind, 

Ordain'd by wiſdom infinitely kind: 

No innate knowledge on the ſoul impreſt, 

No birthright inſtin& acting on the breaft, _) 

No natal bght, no beams from heaven diſplay'd, 

Dart through the darkneſs of the mental ſhade. 

Ferceptive powers we hold from Heaven's decree 

Alike to knowledge as to virtue free, ; 

In both a liberal agency we bear, 

The moral here, the intellectual there; 

And hence in both an equal joy is known, 

Ihe conſcious pleaſure of an act our own. 
When firſt the trembling eye perceives the Gay, 

External forms on young perception play; 

External forms affe& the mind alone, 

Their diff*rent pow'rs and properties unknown, 

See the pleas'd infant court the flaming brand, 

Eager to graſp the glory in its hand! | 

The cryſtal wave as eager to pervade 

Stretch its fond arms to meet the ſmiling ſhade! 

When memory's call the mimic words obey, 

And wing the thought that faulters on its way; 

When wiſe experience her flow verdi& draws, 

The ſure effect exploring in her cauſe, 

In nature's rude, but not unfruitſul wild, 

Reflection ſprings, and reaſon is her child: 

On her fair ſtock the blooming cion grows, 

And brighter through revolving ſeaſons blows. 
All-beauteous flow'r ! immortal ſhalt thou ſhine, 
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| When dim with age yon golden orbs decline; 


Thy orient bloom, unconſcious of decay, 
Shall ſpread and flouriſh in eternal day. 
! with what ert, my friend, what early care, 

Should wiſdom cultivate a plant fo fair! 

How ſhould her eye the rip'ning mind reviſe, 

And blaſt the buds of ſolly as they riſe ! 

| How ſhould her hand with induſtry reſtrain, 
The thriving growth of paſſion's fruitful train, 

| Aſpiring weeds, whoſe lofty arms would tow'r 

Wich fatal ſhade o'er reaſon's tender flow'r. 

- From low purſuits the ductile mind to ſave, 

| Creeds that contract, and vices that enſlave; 

Ober life's rough ſeas its doubtful courſe to ſteer, 

| Unbroke by av'rice, bigot'ry, or fear! 

For this fair ſciente ſpreads her light afar, 

And fills the bright urn of her eaſtern ſtar. . 

The liberal power in no ſequeſter'd cells, 

No mootiſhinecourt of dreaming ſchoolmen dwells; 


Diſtinguiſh'd far her lofty temple ſtands, 
Where the tall menntain looks o'er diſtant lands i 
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All round her throne the graceful arts appear, 
That boaſt the empire of the eye or ear. 

See favour'd firſt, and neareſt to the throne 
By the rapt mien of muſing filence known, 

Fled from herſelf, the pow'r of numbers plac'd, 
Her wild thoughts watch'd by harmony and taſte. 
There (but at diſtance never meant to vie) 
The full-torm'd image glancing' on her eye, 

See lively painting ! on her various face, 
ick-gliding forms a moment find a place; 

She looks. ſbe acts the character ſhe gives, 

And a new feature in each feature lives. 

See Attic eaſe in ſculpture's graceful air, > 
Half looſe her robe, and half unbcund her hair; 
Jo life, to life, ſhe (miling ſeems to call, 

And down her fair hands negligently fall. 

Laſt, but not meaneſt of the glorious choir, _ 
See muſic, liſt' ning to an angel's lyre. 

Simplicity, their beauteous handmaid dreſt 
By nature, bears a field- flower on her breaſt. 

O arts divine! O magic powers that move 
The ſprings of truth, enlarging truth, and love ! 
Loft in the r charms e:ch mean attachment ends, 
And taſte and knowledge thus are virtue's friends. 

Thus nature deigns to ſympathiſe with art, 
And leads the moral beauty to the heart; 
There, only there, that ſtrong attraction lies, { 
Which wakes the ſoul, and bids her graces riſe ; 
Lives in thoſe powers of harmony that bind 
Congenial hearts, and ſtretch from ming to mind : 
Glow'd in that warmth, that ſocial kindneſs gave, 
Which once—the reſt is filence and the grave. 

O tears, that warm from wounded friendſhip 

flow ! 

0 thoughts that wake to monuments of woe: 
Reflection keen, that points the painful dart; 
Mem'ry, that ſpeeds its paſſage to the heart; 
dad monitors, your cruel power ſuſpend, 
And hide, for ever hide, the buried friend : 
In vain—confeſt I ſee my Craufurd Rand, 
And the pen falls—falls from my trembling hand, 
Een death's dim ſhadow ſeeks to hide in vain, 
That lib'ral aſpect, and that ſmile humane; 
Fen death's dim ſhadow wears a languid light, 
And his eye beams through everlaſting night. 

Till the laſt ſigh of genius ſhall expire, 
His keen eye faded, — extinct his fire, 
[ill time, in leagne with envy and with death, 
Blaſt the ſkill'd band, and ſtop the tuneful breath, 
My Craufurd till ſhall claim the mournful ſong, 
do long remember'd, and bewail'd fo lung. 

- ODE 
ro TUX RIVER EDIN®, 195g. 
DzLIGHTFUL Eden! parent ſtream, 
Yet ſhall the maids of memory ſay, 

(When, led by fancy's fairy dream, 

My young ſteps trac'd thy winding way) 
How oft along thy mazy ſhore, 
That many a gloomy alder bore, _ 

In penſive thought their poet ſtray d; 

Or, careleſs thrown thy bank beſide, 
beheld thy dimly waters glide, | 
Bright through the trembling fliade, 


* In the county of Wejtmeretand. 


{ Yet ruſtling ſeems to ſooth mine ear, 


Or at the laſt lone hour of day, n 
To chaſe the lightly glancing fay, ; 


Yet ſhall they paint thoſe ſcenes again, 
Where once jvith infant. joy he play'd 
And bending o'er thy liquid plain, 
The azure worlds below turvey'd : 
Led by the roſy- handed hours, . 8 
When time tripp*d o'er yon bank of flowers, 
Which in thy cryſtal boſom ſmil'd; 
Though old the god, yet light and gay, 
He flung his glaſs and ſcythe away, 
And ſeem'd himſelf a child. 


The poplar tall, that waviug near 
Would whiſper to thy murmurs free; 


And trembles when I ſigh for thee. 

Yet ſeated on thy ſhelving brim, 

Can fancy ſee the naiads trim nent 
Burniſh their green locks in the ſun ; 


In airy circles run. 


But, fancy, can thy mimic power 
Again thoſe happy moments bring ? 

Canſt thou reſtore that golden hour, * 

When young joy wav'd his laughing wing ? 
When firſt in Eden's roſy vale, 2 
My full heart pour'd the lover's tale, 

The vow ſincere, devoid of guile! 
While Delia in her panting breaſt, 
With ſighs the tender thought ſuppreſt, 

And look'd as angels file. | 


O goddeſs of the cryſtal bow, LES 
That dwell'ſt the golden meads among; 

Whole ſtreams ſtill fair in memory flow, 
Whoſe murmurs melodiſe my ſong : 

Oh! yet thoſe gleams of joy diſplay, 

Which brightening glow'd in fancy's ray, 
When near the lucid urn reclin'd, 

The dryad, nature, bar'd her breaſt, 

And left, in naked charms impreſt, 
Her image on my mind. 


In vain—the maids of memory fair 

No more in golden viſions play; 
No friendſhip ſmooths the brow of care, 

No Delia's ſmile approves my lay. 
Yet, love and friendſhip loſt to me, 

Tis yet ſome joy to think of thee, 

And in thy breaſt this moral find ——- 
That life, though ſtain'd with ſorrow's ſhowers, 
Shall flow ſerene, while virtue pours _ 

Her ſunſhine on the mind. 

AUTUMNAL ELEGY. 
— 1763. 
Wutlr yet my poplar yields a doubtful ſhade, 
Its laſt Jeaves tremhliog to the zephyr's ſigh, ' 
On this fair plain, ere every verdure fade, 
Or the latt ſmiles of golden autumn die; 
Wilt thou, my —, at this penſive hour, © 
O'er nature's ruins hear thy friend complain; 
While his heart labours with th' inſpiring power, 
And from his pen ſpontaneous flows the ſtrain ? 
Thy gentle breaſt ſhall melt with kindred fighs, 
Yer haply grieving if 2 parent's bier; 
13 
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Poets are nature's children: when ſhe dies 
Affection mour is, and duty drops a tear. 


Why ire ye ſilent, brethren of the grove, 

Fond Philomel, thy many - chorded lyre 

So ſweetly tun'd to tenderneſs and love, 
Shall love no more, or tenderneſs inſpire ? 


O, mix once more thy gentle lays with mine ! 
For well our paſſions, well our notes agree: 

An abſent love, ſweet bird, may ſoften thine; 
An abſent love demands a tear from me. 


Yet, ere we ſlumber, ſongſters of the ſky, 
Through the long night of winter, wild and 
rear: 
O, let us tune, ere love and fancy die, 
One tender farewell to the fading year! 


Farewell ye wild hills, ſcatter'd o'er with ſpring : 


Sweet ſolitude, where Flora ſmil'd unſeen ! 
Farewell each breeze of balmy-burden'd wing! 
The violet's blue bank, and the tall wood green! 


Ye tuneful groves of Belvidere adieu! 
Kind ſhades, that whiſper o'er my Craufurd's 

From cotrts, from ſenates, and from camps to you, 
When fancy leads him, no inglorious gueſt. . 


Dear ſhades, adien ! where late the moral mk 
Led by the dryad, ſilence, oft reclin'd, 
Taught meanneis to extend her little views, 
And look on nature to enlarge her mind. 


Farewell the walk along the woodland vale! 
Flower-feeding rilis in murmurs drawn away! 

Farewell the ſweet breath of the early gale, 
And the- dear glories of the cloſing day! 


The nameleſs charms of high, poetic thought, 
That fpring's green hours to fancy's children 
bote; FEA 
The words divine, imagination wrote 
On ſlumber's light leaf, by the murmuring more. 


All, all adieu: from autumn's ſober power 

Fly the dear dreams of ſpring's delightful reign; 
Gay ſummer ſtrips her roſy-mantled bower, 

And rude winds waſte the glories of her train, 


Yet autumn yields her j joys of humbler kind; 
Sad o'er her golden ruins as we ſtray, 

Sweet melancholy ſooths the muſing mind. 
And natures charms, delightful in decay. 


All-bounteous Power, whom happy worlds adore, | 
With every ſcene. _ a reef ſhe 
brings. 1 5 
In winter's wild ſaws; outurin! 's golden fore, 
In glowing ſummers, and in blooming ſprings! 


O moſt belov'd ! ! the faireſt and the beft 
Of all her works? may ſkill thy lover find 

Fair nature's frankneſs in thy gentle breaſt ;. 
Like her be various, but like her be kind. 


Then, when the ſpring of ſmiling youth is 0 Very | 

When ſummer's glories yields to autumn's way; | ; 
When golden autuma finks in winter's hoar; 
"od Bb declining yields its s laſt weak ray; 


| In thy lov'd arms my fainting age ſhall cloſe, | 

On thee my fond eye bend its trembling light: 

Remembrance ſweet ſhall ſooth my laſt repoſe, 
And my * bleſs thee j in eternal night, 
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b ” TO THE SAME. 1763. 


Wuzn pale beneath the frowning ſhade of death, 
No ſoothing voice of love or friendſhip nigh, 


And life ſuſpended left each vacant eye; 


Where, in that moment, fled th' immortal mind? 
To what new region did the ſpirit ſtray ? 
Found it ſome boſom hoſpitably kind, 
Some breaſt that took the wanderer in its way? 


| To thee my „in that deathful hour, 

| To thy dear boſom it once more return UL. 
And wrapt in 's ſolitary bower, 
The ruins of its former manſion mourn'd. 


But didſt thou, kind and gentle as thou art, 
O'er thy pale lover ſhed the generous tear? 

From thoſe ſweet eyes did pity's ſoftneſs ſtart, . 
When fancy laid him on the lowly bier ? 


Didſt thou to Heav'n addreſs the forceful prayer, 
Fold thy fair hands, and raiſe the mournful eye, 
Implore each power benevolent to ſpare, 
And call down pity from the golden ſky? 


O, born at once to bleſs me and to ſave, 
Exalt my liſe, and dignify my lay: 

Thou too ſhalt triumph o'er the mouldering grave, 
And on thy brow ſhall bloom the deathleſs bay, 


Dear ſhades of genius! heirs of endlefs fame! 
That in your laureat crowns the myrtle wore, 

Snatch'd from oblivion beauty's ſacred name, 
And grew immortal in the arms of love! 


O, may we meet you in ſome happier clime! 
Some ſafer vale beneath a genial ſky! 

Whence all the woes that load the wing of time, 
Diſeaſe, 924 death, and fear, and frailty fly! 


70 THE SAME. 
The Complaint of her Ring-Dove. 


Fax from the ſmiles of blue heſperian ſkies, 
Far from thoſe vales, where flowery pleaſure 
dwell, | 
(Dear ſcenes ok freedom loſt to theſe ſad eyes)! 
How hard to languith in this lonely cell: 


When genial gales relume the fires of love; 
When laughing ſpring leads round the jocund 
year; 
Ah, view with pity, gentle maid, your dove, 
From every heart-felt joy ſecluded here! 


To me no more the laughing ſpring looks gay; 
Nor annual loves relume. my languid breaſt; 

Time flowly drags the long, delightleſs day, 
Through one dull ſcene of ſolitary reſt. 


Ah! what avails that dreaming fancy roves 
Through the wild beauties of her native reign! 
Breathesan green fields, and feeds in freſhening 
groves, 
To wake to anguilh i in this hopeleſs chain? 


Though fondly ſooth'd with pity's tendereſt care, 
Though ſtill by ——'s gentle hand careſt, 
For the free foreſt, and the boundleſs air, 
The rebel, Es murmurs in WF e 


While ſtrong convulſions ſeiz d the lab'ring breath, 
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Ab, let not nature, ——, plead in vain: 
For kindneſs, ſure, ſhould grace a form ſo fair: 
Reſtore me to my native w.lds again, 
To the free foreſt, and the boundlels air. 


TO THE SAME. 
SONNET. 
In the Manner of Petrarch. 1765. 
Ox thy fair morn, O hope-inſpiring May ! 
The ſweeteſt twins that ever nature bore, 
Where 
wove, 
Young love and fancy met the genial day. 
And, as on the thyme-green bank I lay, 
A nymph of gentleſt mien their train before, 
Came with a ſmile; and ſwain, the cried, no 
more 
To penſive ſorrow tune thy hopeleſs lay. 
Friends of thy heart, ſee love and fancy bring 
Each joy that youth's enchanted boſom warms ! 
Delight, that rifles all the fragrant ſpring ! 
Fair-handed hope, that paints unfading charms ! 
And dove-like 'faith, that waves her filver 
wing. | | 
Theſe, ſwain, are thine 3 for — meets thy 
arms 7 


TO THE SAME. 

Wrapped round a Noſegay of Violets. 1761. 
Drax object of my late and early prayer! 
Source of my joy, and ſolace of my care ! 
hole gentle friendſhip ſuch a charm can give, 
Is makes me wiſh, and tells me how to live! 
To thee the muſe with grateful hand would bring 
Theſe firſt fair childrea of the doubtful ſpring. 
0 may they, fearleſs of a varying ſky, _ 
Bloom on thy breaſt, and ſmile beneath thine eye ! 
In fairer lights their vivid blue dilplay, 
And ſweeter breathe their little lives away: 


TO THE SAME. 


n the Moral Reflect ons contained in her An- 
fer to the above Verſes. 1761. 


SWEET moraliſt ! whoſe moving truths impart 

At once delight and anguiſh to my heart ! 

Though human joys their ſhort-liv'd ſweets exhale, 

Like the wan beauties of the waſted vale ; 

Yet _ the muſe, fair friendſhip's flower ſhall 
aſt, 

When life's ſhort ſunſhine, like its ſtorms, is paſt ; 

Bloom in the fields of ſome ambrofial ſhore, 

here time, and death, and ſickneſs, are no more. 


WRITTEN IN A 
: ; I765. 

Reals of this globe, that ever-circling run, 

And riſe alternate to embrace the ſun ; 

Shall T with envy at my lot repine, 

Becauſe I boaſt ſo ſmall a portion mine? 

Heer in thought of Andaluſia's vines, 

Golconda's jewels, or Potoſi's mines; 

If theſe, or thoſe, if vanity forgot 

Tie humbler bleſſings of my Ittle lot; 


vale her field-flower garland. 
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Then may the ſtream that murmurs near my door, 
The waving grove that loves its mazy ſhore, | - - 


Withhold each ſoothing pleuſure that they gave, 
No longer murmur, and no longer wave! F 


THEODOSIUS TO CONSTANTIA. 1760. 


LET others ſeek the lying aids of art, 
And bribe the paſſions to betray the heart; 
Truth, ſacred truth, and faith unſkill'd to feign, 
Fill my fond breaſt, and prompt my artleſs ſtrain; 

Say, did thy lover, in ſome happier hour, 
Each ardent thought in wild profufion peur; 
With eager fondneſs on thy beauty gaze, 

And talk with all the ecſtaſy of praiſe ? 
The heart ſincere its pleaſing tumult prov' d; 
All, all declar'd that Theodofius lov'd. _ 

Let raptur'd fancy on that moment dwell, _ 
When thy dear vows in trembling accents fell ; 
When love acknowledg'd wak'd the tender ſigh, 
SwelPd thy full breaſt, and 61d thy melting eye. 

O! bleſt for ever be th* auſpicious day, 
Dance all its hours in pleaſure's golden ray ! 
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Pale forrow's gloom from every eye depart ! 


And laughing joy glide lightly through the heart! 


Let village-maids their feſtive brows adori, 


And with freſh garlands meet the ſmiling morn; 
Each, happy ſwain, by faithful love repaid; ; 
Pour his warm vows, and court his village-maid._ 
Yet ſhall the ſcene to raviſh'd memory riſe: _ 
Conſtantia preſent, yet ſhall meet theſe eyes; 
On her fair arm her beauteous head reclin'd. 
Her locks flung careleſs to the ſportful wind. 
While love and fear contending in her face, 
Fluſh every roſe, and heighten every grace. 
O never, while of life and hope poſſeſt, 
May this dear image quit my faithful breaſt ! 
The painful hours of abſence to beguile, 
May thus Conſtantia lock, Conſtantia ſmile ! 


ELEGY. 2765. 


Tux eye of nature never reſts from care: 1 
She guards her children with a parent's love; 
And not a miſchief reigns in earth or air, 
But time deſtroys, or remedies remove. 


In vain no ill ſnall haunt the walks of life, 
No vice in vain the human heart deprave, 
The pois'nous-flower, the tempeſt's raging ftrife, 
From greater pain, from greater ruin ſave. 
Lavinia, form'd with every powerful grace, 
With all that lights the flame of young defire ; 
Pure eaſe of wit, and elegance of face, 
A ſoul of fancy, and an eye all fire. 

Lavinia !---Peace, my buſy fluttering breaſt! _ 
Nor fear to languiſh in thy former pain: 
At length ſhe yields---ſhe yields the needful reſt; 

And frees her lover from his galling chain. 

The golden ſtar, that leads the radiant morn,” 
Looks not ſo fair, freſh-rifing from the main; 

But her bent eyebrow bears forbidding ſcorn,--- 
But pride's fell furies every heart-ſtring ſtrain. 


Lavinia, thanks to thy ungentle mind ; 
I now behold thee with indifferent eyes; 
And reaſon dares, thou love as death be blind, 
Thy gay, thy worthleſs being to deſpiſe, 
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Beauty may charm without one inward grace, 
And fair proportions win the captive heart; 
But let rark pride the pleaſing form debate, . 
And love diſguſted breaks his erring dart. 


The youth that once the ſculptur'd nymph ad- 


mir'd, 
Had look'd with ſcornful laughter on her charms, 
If the vain form, with recent life inſpir'd. 
Had turn'd diſdainful from his offer'd arms. 


Go. thoughtleſs maid! of tranſient beauty vain, 
Feed the high thought, the towering hope ex- 
tend; 6 
Still may'ſt thou dream of ſplendour in thy train, 
And ſmile ſuperb, while love and flattery bend. 


For me, ſweet peace ſliall ſooth my troubled mind, 
And eaſy ſlumbers clofe my weary eyes; 

Since reaſon dares, though love as death be blind, 
Thy gay, thy worthleſs being to deſpiſe. 


* INSCRIPTION ON THE DOOR OF A 
EE 


O ruov that ſhalt preſume to tread 

This manſion of the mighty dead, 

Come with the free, untainted mind; 
The nurſe, the pedant leave hehind; 

And all that ſuperſtition, fraught 

With folly's lore, thy youth has taught 

Each thought that reaſon can't retain— 

Leave it, and learn to think again. 

Yet, while thy ſtudious eyes explore, 

And range theſe various volumes o'er, 

Truſt blindly to no fav'rite pen, 

Remembering authors are but men. 

Has fair philoſophy thy love ? 

Away! ſhe lives in yonder grove. 

If the fweet muſe thy pleaſure gives, 

With her, in yonder grove, the lives: 

And if religion claims thy care, 

Religion, fled from books, is there. 
For firſt from nature's works we drew 
Our knowledge, and our virtue too. 


TO LORD GRANBY. 


In ſpite of all the ruſty fools 

That glean old nonſenſe in the ſchools ; 
Nature, a miſtreſs, never coy, 

Has wrote om all her works—enjoy. 
Shall we then ftarve, like Gideon's wife, 
And die to ſave a makeweight's life ? 
No, friend of nature, you diſdain, 

So fair a hand ſhould work in vain. 

But, good my lord, make her your guide, 
And err not on the other fide : 52 
Like her, in all you deign to do, 

Be liberal, but be ſparing too. 

When ly Sir Toby, night by night, 
With his dear bags regales his fight ; 
And conſcience, reaſon, pity, ſleep, 
Though virtue pine, though merit weep; 
I ſee the keen reproaches fly 
Indignant from your honeſt eye; 

Each bounteous with glows unconfin'd, 
And your breaſt labours to be kind. 

At this warm hour, my lord, beware 

be ſervile ſlatterer's ſpecious ſnare, 


0 


| 


— 


Enjoy the ſweets of ſolitude ! 
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The fawning ſycophant, whoſe art 
Marks the kind motions of the heart; 
Each idle, each inſidious knave, 
That acts the graceful, wiſe, or brave. 
With feſtive beard, and ſocial eye, 
You've ſeen old hoſpitality ; 
Mounted aſtride the moſs-grown wall, 
The genius of the ancient hall. 
So reverend, with ſuch courtly glee, 
He ſerv'd your noble anceſtry; 
And turn'd the binge of many a gate, 
For Ruſſel, Rous, Plantagenet. f 
No lying porter levied there 
His dues on all imported ware; 
There, rang'd in rows, no livery'd train 
E'er begg'd their maſter's beef again; 
No flatterer's planetary face 
*Plied for a bottle, or a place, 
Toad-eating France, and fiddling Rome, 
Kept their lean raſcals ſtarv'd at home, 
Thrice happy days? 
In this, 'tis true, 
Old times were better than the new; 
Yet ſome egregious faults you'll ſee 
In ancient hoſpitality, * 
See motley crowds, his roof heneath, 
Put poor ſociety to death: 
Prieſts, knights, and 'ſquires, debating wild, 
On themes unworthy of a child | 
Till the ftrange compliment commences, 
To praiſe their hoſt, and loſe their ſenſes, 
Go then, my lord ! keep open hall; 


Proclaim your table free for all; 


Go, ſacrifice your time, your wealth, 
Your patience, liberty, and health, 
To ſuch a thought-renouncing crew, 
Such foes to care—ev*n care for you. 
* Heav'ns ! and are theſe the plagues that wait 
* Around the hoſpitable gate : 
Let tenfold iron bolt my door, 
And the gaunt maſtiff growl before; 
There, not one human creature nigh, 
Save, dear Sir Toby, you and I, 
* In cynic filence let us dwell ; 
* Ye plagues et ſocial life farewell!“ 
Diſpleaſes this? The modern way, 
Perhaps, may pleaſe—a public day. 
A public day! deteſted name! 
* The farce of friendſhip, and the ſhame, 
+ Did ever ſocial fre:dom come 
* Within the pale of drawing-room ? 
See pictur'd round the formal crowd ! 


Ho nice, how juſt each attitude! 


My lord approaches---what ſurpriſe! 
The pictures ſpeak, the pictures riſe: 
Thrice ten times told the ſame ſalute, 
„Once more the mimic forms the mute. 
« Meanwhile the envious rows between, 
« Diſtruſt and ſcandal walk unſeen ; 
Their poiſons ſilently infuſe, 
Till theſe ſuſpect, and thoſe abuſe. 
% Far, far from theſe, in ſome lone ſhade, 
Let me, in eaſy filence laid, 
Where never fools, or ſlaves intrude, 
What, quit the commerce of mankind? 
Leave virtue, fame, and worth behind! 


wait 


P O 

Who fly to ſolitary reſt, 

Are reaſon's ſavages at beſt. . 
Though humaa life's extenſive field 

Wild weeds, and vexing brambles yield ; 

Behold her ſmiling vallies bear | 

Mellifluous fruits, and flowers fair ! 

The crowds of folly you deſpiſe--- 

Aſſociate with the good and wile ; 

For virtue, rightly underitood, 

Is to be wiſe, and to be good. 


MONODY. 27 59. 


An, ſcenes belov'd ! ah, conſcious ſhades, 
That wave theſe parent-vales along 

Ye bowers, where fancy met the tuneful maids, 
Ye mountains vocal with my Doric ſong, 
Teach your wild echoes to complain 

In ſighs of ſolemn woe, in broken ſounds of pain. 


For her I mourn, . 
Now the cold tenant of the thoughtleſs urn 
For her bewail theſe ſtreams of woe, 
For her theſe filial ſorrows flow ; 
Source of my life, that led my tender years 
With all a parent's pious fears; 
That nurs'd my infant thought, and taught my 
mind to grow. 
Careful the mark'd each dangerous way, 
Where youth's unwary footſteps itray : 
She taught the ſtruggling paſſions to ſubſide ; | 
Where ſacred truth and reaſon guide, 
In virtue's glorious path to ſeek the realms of day. 


Lamented goodneſs! yet I ſee: 
The fond affection melting in ber eye: 
She bends its tearful orb on me, 
And heaves the tender ſigh; 
As thoughtful, ſhe the toils ſurveys, 
That crowd in life's perplexing maze, 
And for her children teels again 
All, all that love can fear, and all that fear can 
feign. 
O beſt of parents! let me pour 
My ſorrows o'er thy filent bed: 
There early ſtre w the vernal flower, 
The parting tear at evening (hed--- * 
Alas! are theſe the only meed 
Of each kind thought, each virtuous deed, 
Theſe fruitleſs offerings that embalm the dead ? 


Then, fairy-ſeated hope, forbear--- 
No more thy fond illuſions ſpread ; 

Thy ſhadowy icenes diſſolv'd in air, 

Ihy viſionary proſpects fled ; 

With her they fled, at whoſe lamented ſhrine, 
Love, gratitude, and duty, mingled tears, | 
ndemn'd-each-filial office to * ſxears. 
Nor hopeful more to ſooth her long-declining 


TO MRS, — | 
In Tears For the Death of a Friend. 1762. 


So feeble nature weeps o'er friendſhip's grave, 
And mourns the rigour of that law ſhe gave: 
Yet, why not weep? When in that grave expire 
All Pembroke's elegance, all Waldegrave's fire. 
No more thoſe eyes in ſoft effulgence move, 
No more that boſom feels the ſpa · k of love. 


of power to make ſo many faults atmir'd ? | 


i 


n 


E M 8. 
| Ofer thoſe pale cheeks the drooping graces mourt ? 


Vain of each virtue of the friends you love. 
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And fancy tears her wild wreath'o'er that urn. 
There hope at heav'n once caſt a doubtful exe, 
Content repin'd, and patience ſtole.a ſigh. ' 
Fair friendſhip griev'd 0'er s facred bier 
And virtue wept, for dropt a tear. 


TO MRS: GILLMAN. 


Wien ſenſe enough for half your ſex befide, 
With juſt no more than neceſſary pride $24.4 
With knowledge caught from tgture's living page, 
Politely learn'd, and elegantly age 
Alas ! how piteous, that in ſuch a mind 

So many foibles free reception find; 

Can ſuch a mind, ye gods! admit diſdain ? 

Be partial, envious, covetous, and vain? * 


{| Uawelcome truth! to love; to blindnets clear! 


Yet Gillman, hear it; while you bluſh to hears 
That in your gentle breaft diſdain can dwell, 


Let knavery, meanneſs, pride that feet it, tell: 


With partial eye a friend's defects you ice, 
And look with kindnefs on my faults and me. 


And does no envy that fair mind o'erſhade ? 


Does no thort figh for greater wealth invade z 
When filent merit wants the foſtering meed, . 
And the warm with ſuggeſts the virtuous deed 3 
Fairly the charge of vanity you prove, 


What charms, what arts of magic have conſpir'd 


FRAGMENT OF A POEM, 


Written at Clare-Hall, 422 the King's Acteſfioits 
1760. | N 


Wurlx every gale the voice of ttiumph brings, 
And imiling victory waves her purpie wings; 
While earth and ocean yield their ſubject powersy 
Neptune his waves and Cybele her towers; : 
Vet will you deign the muſe's voice to hear, 
And let her welcome greet a monarch's ear? 
Yes; midſt the tgils of glory ill-repaid. 1 
Oft has the monarch ſought her ſoothing aid. 
See Frederic court her in the rage of war, _ 
Though rapid vengeance urge his hoitile car: 
With her repos'd in phfloſophie reſt, n 3a 
The ſage's ſunſhine ſmooths the warrior's breaſt, 
Whate'er Arcadian fancy feign'd of old | 
Of haſcyon days, and minutes plum'd with gold; 
Wharte'er adorn'd the wiſeſt, gentleit reign, - * 
From you (he hopes—let not her hopes be vain ? 
Riſe ancient ſuns! advance Fierian days 
Flow Attic ſtreums! and fpring 4onian bays? ' 
Cam, down thy wave in braiker mazes glide, 


And ice new-honouts crown thy hoary ide ! 


Thy oſiers old ſee myrtle groves ſueceed! 


And the green laurel meet the waving reed: 


CAESAR'S DREAM. As 
BEFORE BIS INVASION OF BRITAIN. 7759. 
Wurm rough Helvetia's hardy fons obey, © 
And vangquith'd Belgia bows 3 a_to y; : 
- + id 44 has l ++ I bs «4 P if | , 5 
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When ſcarce-beheld, embattled nations fall, 
The fierce Sicambrian, and the faithleſs Gaul: 
Tir'd freedom leads her ſavage ſons no more, 
But flies, ſubdued, to Albion's utmoſt ſhore. 


*Twas then, while ſtillneſs graſp'd the Nleeping | 


=. 
And dewy ſlumbers ſeal'd the eye of care; 
Divine ambition to her votary came: 
Her left hand waving, bore the trump of fame; 
| Mer right a regal ſceptre ſeem'd to hold, 

With gems far-blazing from the burniſh'd gold. 
And thus, My ſon,” the queen of glory ſaid; 
Immortal Cæſar, raiſe thy languid head. 
Shall night's dull chains the man of counſels 

bind? 
% Or Morpheus rule the monarch of mankind?ꝰ 
See worlds unvanquiſh'd yet await thy ſword ! 
*. Barbaric lands, that ſcorn a Latian lord! 
« See a5 proud ifle, whoſe mountains meet the 
« 
Thuy foes encourage, and thy power defy ! 
* What, though by nature's firmeſt bars ſecur'd, 
* By ſeas encircled, and with rocks immur'd, 
Shall Cæſar ſhrink the greateſt toils to brave, 
Scale the high rock, or beat the maddening 
"x * wave?” 

She ſpoke—her-words the warrior's breaſt in- 
£ flame 
With rage indignant, and with conſcious ſhame 3 
Already beat, the ſwelling floods give way, 

And the fell genii of the rocks obey. 
Already ſhouts of triumph rend the ſkies, 
And the thin rear of barba:ous nations flies. 
Quick round their chief his active legions ſtand, 
Dwell on his eye, and wait the waving hand: 
The hero roſe, majeſticaily flow, _ 
And look'd attention to the crowds below. 
* Romans and friends! is there who ſeeks for 
* reſt 


. By labours vanquiſh'd, and with wounds oppreſt? 


That reſpite Cæſar ſhall with pleaſure yield, 
Due to the toils of many a well fought field. 


* Is there, who ſhrinks at thought of dangers paſt, 


* The ragged mountain, or the pathleſs waſte--- 

* While ſavage hoſts, or ſavage floods oppoſe, 

Or ſhivering fancy pines in Alpine ſnows? 

Let him retire to Latium's peaceful ſhore 

He once has toil'd, and Cæſar aſks no more. 

* Is there a Roman, whoſe unſhaken breaſt 

No pains have conquer'd, and no fears depreſt? 

* Who, doom'd through death's dread miniſters 

x" © A320; - | * 

* Dares to chaſtiſe the inſults of a foe; 

Let him, his country's glory and her ſtay, 

* With reverence hear her, and with pride obey. 

A form divine, in heavenly ſplendour bright, 

* Whoſe look threw radiance round the pall of 
* night, | a 

With calm ſeverity approach'd and ſaid, 

* Wake thy dull ear, and lift thy languid head. 

& What! ſhall a Roman ſink in ſoft repoſe, 

« And tamely ſee the Britons aid his foes? 

See them ſecure the rebel Gaul ſupply ; 

* Spurn his vain eagles and his power defy? , 

© -Go! burſt their barriers, obſtinately brave; 

Scale the wild rock, and beat the maddening 
TRI” . -- h x 
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Here paus'd the chief, but waited no reply. 
The voice aflenting ſpoke from every eye; 
Nor, as the kindneſs that reproach'd with fear, 
Were dangers dreadful, or were teils ſevere. 


INSCRIPTION 
IN A TEMPLE OF SOCIETY. 


SACRED riſe theſe walls to thee, 
Blithe-ey'd nympb, ſociety ! 
In whoſe dwelling, free and fair, 
Converſe ſmooths the brow of care. 
Who, when waggith wit betray'd 
To his arms a ſylvan maid, 
All beneath a myrtle tree, 
In ſome vale of Arcady, 
Sprung, I ween, from ſuch embrace, 
The lovely contraſt in her face. 
Perchance, the muſes as they ſtray'd, 
Seeking other ſpring, or ſhade, 
On the ſweet child caſt an eye 
In ſome vale of Arcady ; 
And blitheſt of the ſiſters three, 
Gave her to Euphroſyne. 
The grace, delighted, taught her care 
The cordial ſmile the placid air ; 


| How to chaſe, and how reſtrain 


All the fleet, ideal train ; 
How with apt words well combin'd, 
To dreſs each image of the mind 


Awkward fear and modeſty, 

And freedom and ruſticity. 

True politeneſs how to know 

From the ſuperficial ſhow ; 

From the coxcomb's ſhallow grace, 
And the many modell'd face: 

That nature's unaffected eaſe 

More than ſtudied forms would pleafe—— 
When to check the ſportive vein: 
When to fancy yield the rein, 

On the ſubje& when to be 

Grave or pay, reſerv'd or free : 
The ſpeaking air, th* impaſſion'd eye, 
The living ſoul of ſymmetry; . 
And that ſoft ſympathy which binds 
In magic chains congenial minds. 


Taught her how they diſagree, | 


INSCRIPTION 


IN A SEQUESTERED GROTTO, 1763. 


SWEET peace, that lov'ſt the ſilent hour, 
The ſtill retreat of leiſure free; 
Aſſociate of each gentle power, 
And eldeſt born of harmony: 


O, if thou own'ſt this moſſy cell, 
If thine this manſion of repoſe; 


Permit me, nymph, with thee to dwell, 


With thee my wakeful eye to cloſe. 


And though thoſe glittering ſcenes ſhould fade, 
That pleaſure's roſy train prepares ;— . 

What vot'ry have they not betray d? 
What are they more than ſplendid cares? 


4. 
1 A 
formerly 
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ls all that life can give. 
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t ſmiling days exempt from care 7: 

1 gigs when ſleep, and ſilence reign; 

Serenity with aſpect fair. bn 53.5 
And love and joy are in thy train. 


ANOTHER INSCRIPTION, 
IN THE SAME GROTTO. 1756. 
O FAIREST of the village born, 

Content, inſpire my careleſs lay! 
Let no vain wiſh, no thought forlorn . 

Throw darkneſs o'er the ſmiling day. 
Forgett'ſt thou, when we wander'd o'er 
The ſylvan Belau's * ſedgy ſhore, 

Or rang d the woodland wilds along; 
How oft on Herclay's + mountains high 
We've met the morning's purple eye, 

Delay'd by many a ſong ? 

From thee, from thoſe by fortune led; 

To all the farce of life confin'd ; 

At once each native pleaſure fled, 

For thou, ſweet nymph, was left behind. 
Yet could I once, once more ſurvey . 

Thy comely form in mantle gray, 

Thy poliſh'd brow, thy peaceful eye; 
Where'er, forſaken fair, you dwell, 
Though in this dim ſequeſter'd cell, 

With thee I'd live and die. 


LEFT WITH THE MINISTER OF RIPON- 
DEN. | 


3 
A ROMANTIC VILLAGE IN YORKSHIRE. 1758. 


Tuzice happy you, whoe'er you are, 
From life's low cares ſecluded far, 
ln this ſequeſter*d vale— ! 
Ye rocks on precipices pil'd ! 
Ye ragged deſerts, waſte and wild! 
Delightful horrors hail ! | 4 


What joy within theſe ſunleſs groves, 
Where lonely contemplation roves, 
To reſt in fearleſs caſe ! 
dare weeping rills, to ſee no tear, 
Save dying gales no ſigh to hear, 
No murmur but the breeze. 


Say, would you change that peaceful cell 
Where ſanctity and fiience dwell, 
For ſplendour's dazzling blaze ? 
For all thoſe gilded toys that glare 
Round high-born power's imperial chair, . 
inviting fools to gaze? LE. 


Ah friend] ambition's proſpects cloſe, 
And, ſtudious of your own repoſe, 
ge thankful here to live | 

For, truſt me, one protecting ſhed 
Ard nightly peace, and daily bread 


* A ſmall river in Waſtmoreland. © 


f A romantic village in the abovementioned county, 
fermerly the ſzat of the Herclays, Earls of Carliſle. 
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' WRITTEN AMONGST THE RUINS or 34 a 


PONTECRAFT CASTLE. . 
Ricur ſung the bard; that all-involving a t 
With da impartial deals the ruthleſs blow + | 
That war, wide-waſting, with impetuous rage, 

Lays the tall ſpire, and ſky-crown'd turret low. 
A pile ſtupendous, once of fair renown, 498 
This mould' ring maſs of ſhapeleſs ruin roſe, 
Where 3 heights of fractur d columns 

rowyn, 25 


And birds obſcene in ivy bow'rs repoſe 


Oft the pale matron from the threat'ning wall, 
Suſpicious, bids her heedleſs children fly; 

Oft, as he views the meditated fall, | | 
Full ſwiftly ſteps the frighted peaſant hy. 


But more reſpectſul views th' hiſtoric ſage, -, 
Muſing, theſe awful relicks of decay, © 
That once a refuge form'd from hoſtile rage, 
In Henry's and in Edward's dubious day, 


He penſive oft reviews the mighty dead, 
That erſt have trod this deſolated ground; 

Reflects how here unhappy Saliſbury bled, 
When faction aim'dthe death-diſpenſing wound. 


Reſt, gentle rivers! and ill-fated Gray! _ 
A flow r or tear oft ſtrews your humble grave, 

Whom envy flew, to pa ve ambition's way, Te 
And whom a monarch wept in vain to ſave. +» 


— 
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Ah! what avail'd th' alliance of a throne ? 


The pomp of titles what, or pow'r rever'd! 
Happier ! to theſe the humble life unknown, 
With virtue honour'd, and by peace endear d. 


Had thus the ſons of bleeding Britain thought, 
When hapleſs here inglorious Richard lay. 


{ Yet many a prince, whoſe blood full dearly bought 


The ſhameful triumph of the long-fought day; 


Yet many a hero whoſe defeated hand od 
In death reſign'd the well- conteſted field, 


| Had in his offspring ſav'd a ſinking land, 


The tyrant's terror, and the nation's ſhield. 


{| TH could the muſe indignant grief forbear, 


Should mem'ry trace her blceding country's 


| woes; * | 
Ill could ſhe count, without a burſting tear, 


Th' inglorious triumphs of the vary d roſe! 


While York, with conqueſt and revenge elate, 
Inſulting triumphs on St. Alban's plain, 

Who views, nor pities Henry's hapleſs fate, 
Himſelf a captive, and his leaders flain ? * 


Ah prince! unequal to the toils of war, 
To ſtem ambition, faction's rage to quell; 

Happier! from theſe had fortune plac'd thee far, 
In ſome lone convent; or ſome peaceful cell? 


For what avail'd that thy victorious queen : bs. 
Repair'd the ruins of that dreadful_da 4 | 1 
That vanquiſh'd York, on Wakeffeld's purple 
een, 


Proſirate amidſt the common ſlaughter lay: 


14 
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In vain fair vict' ry beam'd the glad'ning eye, 
And, waving oft, her golden pinions, ſmil'd : 
Full ſoon the flatt'ring goddeſs meant to fly, 
Full rightly deem'd unſteady fortune's child. 
Let Towton's field——but ceaſe the diſmal tale : 
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For much its horrors would the mu appal, 
In ſofter ſtrains ſuffice it to bõẽWũ al! 
The patriot's-exile, or the hero's fall. 
Thus filver Wharf *, whoſe cryſtal-ſparkling urn 
*"Refleds the brilliance of his A, ſhore, 
Still, melancholy-mazing, ſeems to mourn, ' | 
But rolls; confus'd, a erimſon wave ms more, 
ene uhren o oft nntbon 1 
FRAGMENT. 1762. 
Y: $17 wg 771 i; 15300 - 
Twas on time's birth-day, when the voice di- 
FF pry FFF 
Wak' d ſleeping nature, while her infant eye, 
Jet trembling, ſtruggled with created light; 
The heav'n- born miſe, ſprang from the ſource 
ſublime 
Of harmony immortal, firſt receiv'd 
Her ſacred mandate. Go, ſeraphic maid, 
* Companion ſtill to nature! from her works 
« Derive thy lay melodious; great like thoſe, 
* And elegantly fimple. In thy train, 
Glory, and deathleſs fame and fair renown 
* Attendant ever, each immortal name, 
* By thee deem'd ſacred, to yon ftarry vault 
« Shall bear, and ſtamp in characters of gold. 
« Be thine the care, alone where truth directs 
4 The firm heart, where the love of human kind 
* Inflames the patriot ſpirit, there to ſooth 
* The toils of virtue with melodious praiſe : 
« For thoſe, that ſmiling ſeraph bids thee wake 
« His golden lyre; for thoſe, the young-ey'd ſun 
& Gilds this fair-formed world ; and genial ſpring 
* Throws many a green wreath, liberal, from his 


„ boſom.” 
So ſpake the voice divine; the raptur'd mnſe 
In ſtrains like theſe, but nobler, Fatn'd her lay. 
© Spirits of ancient time, to high renown | 
By martial glory rais'd, and deeds auguſt, 
Atchiev'd for Britain's freedom! patriot hearts, 
That. fearleſs of a tyrant's threatening arm, 
- Embrac'd your bleeding country! o'er the page, | 
Where hiſtory triumphs in your holy names, 
O'er the dim monuments that mark your graves, 
Why ſtreams my eye with pleaſure ? tis the joy 
The ſoft delight that through the full breaſt flows, 
From ſweet remembrance of departed virtue! | 
O Britain; parent of illuſtrious names, f 
While o'er thy annals memory ſhoots her eye, 
How the heart glows, rapt with high-wondering | 
oe, ö 8 
And emulous eſteem ! hail, Sydney hail ! 
Whether Arcadian blithe, by fountain clear, 
Piping thy love-lays wild, or Spartan bold, 
In freedom's van diſtinguiſn d, Sydney, hail ! 
Oft o'er thy laurell'd tomb from hands unſeen 


A river near the ſeene of battle, in which were 


Fain 35,000 men. OE 
+ Exultat Animus Maximorum Virorum Me- 
* moriam percurrens,”” ' Var, Max. 
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Ptolemy Philadelphus. 


that of Paris, by 
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Fall flowers; oft in thy vale of Fenſhurſt falr 
The ſhepherd wandering from his nightly fold, 
Lifteneth ſtrange muſic, by the tiny breath - 
Of fairy minſtrels warbled; | 
On Raleigh's grave; O ſtrew the faireſt flowers, 
That on the boſom of the green vale blow! 
There hang your vernal wreaths, ye village. 
mai k L 25 l 1 10; £341 | 
Ye —— nymphs, your crowns of wild thyme 


4. 


* 


bring: oro i 
To Raleights honour'd grave! There bloom the 


bay, mand : 
The virgin roſe, that, bluſhing to be ſeen, 
Folds its fair leaves; for modeit worth was his: 
A mind where truth philoſophy's firſt born, 
Held her harmonious reign; a Briton's breaſt, 
That, careful ſtill of freedom's holy pledge; 
Diſdain'd the mean arts of a tyrant's court, 
Diſdain'd and dy'd! Where was thy ſpirit then, 
Queen of ſea-crowning iſles, when Raleigh bled? 
How well he ſerv'd thee, let Iberia tell! 
Aſk proſtrate Cales, yet ttembling at his name, 
How well he ſerv'd thee; when her vanquiſh'd 


hand 2 . 25 | 
Held forth the baſe bribe, how he ſpurn'd it from 
him, F 7 
And cried, I fight for Britain! Hiſtory riſe, 
And blaſt the reigns that redden with the blood 
Of thoſe that gave them glory 


THE DEATH OF ADONIS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK OF BION . % 
ADpov1s dead, the muſe of woe ſhall mourn; 
Adonis dead, the weeping loves return. 
The queen of beauty o'er his tomb ſhall ſhed 
Her flowing ſorrows for Adonis dead ; 
For earth's cold a: her velvet couch forego, 
e 


And robes of purple for the weeds of woe.” 
Adonis dead, the muſe of woe ſhall mourn; 


| Adonis dead, the weeping loves return. 


* Bion the paſtoral poet, lived in the time of 
By the epithet Zuανανdi 
every where applied to him, it is probable that 
he was born at Smyrna. Moſchus confirms this, 


| when he ſays to the river Meles, which had be- 


fore wept for Homer, 


; — Nv rA &A2.00 
T ax gls — 23 
It is evident, however, that he ſpent much of 
his time in Sicily. Moſchus, as he tells us, wit 
his ſcholar; and by him we are informed that his 
maſter was not a poor poet. I hou haſt left to 


| others thy riches,” ſays he, „ but to me thy po- 


etry. It appears from the ſame author that he 
died by poiſon.” The beſt edition of his works is 

M. de Longue-Pierte, with a 
French tranſlation; 3-07 . t 
Ver. x. Adonis, the favourite of Venus, un 


the ſon of Cynaras, king of Cyprus: His chiet 


employment was hunting, though he is repreſents 
ed by Virgil as a ſhepherd, _ , 


Oris ad flumina pavit Adonis, 
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POEMS. 


$tretch'd on this mountain ay torn lover lies, 
Weep, queen of beauty! for he bleeds—he dies. 
Ah! yet behold life's laſt drops faintly flow, 11 
In ſtreams of purple, o'er thoſe limbs of ſnow ! 
From the pale cheek the periſh'd roſes fly, 
And death dims flow the ghallly gazing eye. 

- Kiſs, kiſs thoſe fading lips, ere chill'd in death; 
With 1 fondneſs ſtay the fleeting breath. 
"Tis vain!—ah! 

Adonis feels the warm ſalute no more. 

Adonis dead, the muſe of woe ſhall mourn; 

Adonis dead, the weeping loves return. 

His faithful dogs bewail their maſter flain, | 

And mourning dryads pour the plaintive ſtrain, 

Not the Fir youth alone the wound oppreſt, 

The queen of beauty bears it in her breaſt. 

Her feet unſandal'd floating wild her hair, 

Her aſpe& woeful, and her boſom bare, 

Diſtreſt, ſhe wanders the wild waſtes forlorn, 

Her facred limbs by ruthleſs brambles torn, _ 

Loud as ſhe grieves, ſurrounding rocks complain, 

And echo through the long vales calls her abſent 

ſwain. 30 

Adonis hears not: Life's laſt drops fall low 

In ſtreams of purple, down his limbs of ſnow. 
The weeping Cupids round their queen deplore, 
And mourn her Gedbty and her love no more. 


ro 


— 


He was killed by a wild boar, if we may believe 
Propertius, in Cyprus. 


—  Percuſſit Adonim 
Venantem Idalio vertice durus Aper. 


The anniverſary of his death was celebrated 
through the whele Pagan world. Ariſtophanes, 
in his Comedy of Peace, reckons the feaſt of Ado- 
ris among the chief feſtivals of the Athenians. 
The Syrians obſerved it with all the violence of 
grief, and the greateſt cruelty of ſelf-caſtigation. 
t was celebrated at Alexandria in St. Cyril's time; 
and when Julian the Apoſtate made his entry at 
Antioch, in the year 362, they were celebrating 
the feaſt of Adonis. 

The ancients differ greatly in their accounts of 
this divinity, Athenzus ſays that he was the fa- 
vourite of Bacchus: Plutarch maintains that he 
and Bacchifs are the ſame; and that the Jews ab- 
ſtained from ſwines fleſh becauſe Adonis was killed 
by a boar. Auſonius, Epig. 30. affirms that Bac- 
chus, Oſiris, and Adonis, are one and the ſame. 

Ver. 21, 24. The lines in the original run thus: 


AU eryprov Taxes Txt xατ E A de, 
ug N & KD Sig Sr Axt. 
li A h. . de G. Aol xuvis aguca vv, 
Kai Net R AαE,-tn ? ogtundis. 


The two firſt of theſe lines contain a kind of 
witticiſm, which it was better to avoid. This au- 
thor had, however, too much true genius to be 
fond of theſe little affected turns of expreſſion, 
which Muſzus and others have been induſtrious 
to ſtrike out. a | 

Theſe four verſes are tranſpoſed in the tranſla- 
tion for the ſake of the connection. 

Ver. 27. This image of the ſorrow of Venus is 


rery ade ing, and is introduced in this place with | 


| 


give the ſoothing fondneſs o'er! | 


235 

Each rival grace that glow'd with conſcious pride, 

Each charm of Venus with Adonis dy'd. wee 1 

© Adonis dead, the vocal hills bemoan, — 
And hollow groves return the ſaddening groan. 

The ſwelling floods with ſea-born Venus weep, 


And roll in mournful murniurs to the deep: 4 
In melting tears the mountain. ſprings comply; 
The 1 rs, low-drooping, bluſh with grief, and 
ie. 4 
| Cythera's groves with ſtrains of ſorrow ring 
The birgs Nneres her ſad cities ſing. 8 
Hark! pitying echoes Venus fighs return; 

When Venus ſighs, can aught forbear to mourn? 
But when = ſaw her fainting lover lie 
The wide wound gaping on the withering thighs 
But ſtreaming when he faw life's pu wie tide, 
Stretch'd her fair arms, with trembling voice. 

ſhe cry'd: 5 30 

Yet ſtay, lov'd youth! a moment ere we part. 

O let me kiſs thee hold thee to my heart! 

A little moment, dear Adonis! ftay, 

And kiſs thy Venus, ere thoſe lips are clay. 

Let thoſe dear lips by mine once more be preſt, 
Till chy laſt breathe expire into my breaſf; 

Then when life's ebbing pulſe ſcarce ſcarce can 


move, | | : 
PH catch thy ſoul, and drink thy dying love. 
That laſt-left pledge ſhall ſooth my tortur'd breaſt, 
When thou art gone. 80 
When, far from me, thy gentle ghoſt explores 
Infernal Pluto's grimly-looming ſhores. 
Wrretch that Jam! immortal and di vine, 
In life impriſon'd whom the fates confine. 
He comes! receive him to thine iron arms; : 
Bleſt queen of death ! receive the prince of charms; 
For happier thou, to whoſe wide realms repair 
Whatever lovely, and whatever fair. : 


— 


great beauty and propriety. Indeed, moſt modern 
poets ſeem to have obſer ved it, and have profited by 
it in their ſcenes of elegiac woe. 5 

Ver. 39. When the poet makes the rivers mourn 
for Venus, he very properly calls her Acęeea; 
but this propriety perhaps was merely accidental, 
as he has given her the ſame appellation when ſhe 
wanders the deſert. et. 


Ver. 42. ; ; 
Artie d i duns igubpriviras,—— 


Paleneſs being the known effect of grief, we 
do not at firſt fight accept this expreſſion; but 
when we conſider that the firſt emotions of it are 
attended with bluſhes, we are pleaſed with the 
obſervation. = | Pigs 51h 

Ver. 43. ; 

85 & Js Kubi 
Ilavras va xmprs xa; ve Thaw bix]gov 650th 

This paſſage the ſcholiaſte have entirely miſun- 
derſtood. Ihey make Kin Venus, for which 
they have neither any authority, the Doric name 
ſhe borrows from that iſland being always Ka- 
e4ie, nor in the leaſt probability from the connection. 

his proves that the iſland Cythera was the 
place where Adonis periſhed, notwithſtanding the 


opinion of Propertius and others to the contrary. 


— 


w,, 


* 
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The ſmiles of joy, the golden hours are fled; 
© Grief, only grief, ſurvives Adonis dead. 70 
The loves around in idle ſorrow ſtand, 
And tlie dim torch falls from the. vacant hand. 


Hence the vain zone! the myrtle's flow'ry pride! 


Delight and beauty with Adonis dy'd, 
© -Why. didſt, thou, vent'rous, the wild chaſe ex- 
plore, 
From his dark lair to rouſe the tuſky boar? 
Far other ſport might thoſe fair limbs eſſay, . 
'Than the rude combat, or the ſavage fray. 


Thus Venus griev'd—the Cupids round deplore 


And mourn her beauty and her love no more, 80 
Now flowing tears in ſilent grief complain, 
Mix with the purple ſtreams, and flood the plain, 
Yet not in vain thoſe ſacred drops ſhall flow, 
The purple ſtreams in bluſhing roſes glow; 
And catching life from ev'ry falling tear, 
Their azure heads anemonies ſhall rear. 
But ceaſe in vain to cheriſh dire deſpair, 
Nor mourn unpitied to the monntain air, 
The laſt ſad office let thy hand ſupply, 89 
Stretch the Riff limbs, and cloſe the glaring eye. 
That form repos'd beneath the bridal veſt, 
May cheat thy ſorrows with the feint of reſt. 
For lovely ſmile thoſe lips, though void of breath, 
And fair thoſe features in the ſhade of death., 
Haſte, fill with flow'rs, with roſy wreaths his bed; 
Periſh the flowers! the prince of beauty's dead. 
Round the pale corſe each breathing eſſence ſtrew, 
Let weeping myrtles pour their balmy dew ; 
Periſh the balms, unable to reſtore 
Thoſe vital ſweets of love that charm no more! 
-- *Tis done—Behold, with purple robes array'd, 
In mournful ſtate the clay-cold limbs are laid. 
The loves lament with all the rage of woe, 


Stamp on the dart, and break the uſeleſs bow. 


Officious theſe the wat*ry urn ſupply, . 

Unbind the buſkin'd leg, and waſh the bleeding 
thigh. | 

O'er the pale body thoſe their light wings wave, 
As yet, though vain, ſolicitous to ſave. 

All wild with grief, their hapleſs queen deplore, 
And mourn her beauty and her love no more. II0 
Dejected Hymen droops his head forlorn, 

His torch extinct, and flow'ry treſſes torn : 

For nuptial airs, and ſongs of joy, re 

The ſad, flow dirge, the ſorrow-breathing ſtrain, 

Who would not, when Adonis dies, deplore ? 

Who would not weep when Hymen ſmiles no 
more ? | 

The graces mourn the prince of beauty lain, 

Loud as Dione on her native main: 

The fates relenting join the general woe, 

And call the lover from the realms below. I20 

Vain hopeleſs grief! can living ſounds pervade 

The dark, deaf regions of eternal ſhade ? 

Spare, Venus, ſpare that too luxuriant tear 

For the long ſorrows of the mournful year. 


—_— 


LY 


* ES. 


Ver. 124. Numa ſeems to have borrowed the 
cuſtom he inftituted of mourning a year for the 
deceaſed from the Greeks. For though it is ſaid 
only ten months were ſet apart, yet ten months 
were the year of Romulus till regulated by his 
ſucceſſor. 

— 


HAPPINESS OF A MODERATE FORTUNxE 


- Theſe ſeck thy paths with nobler aim, 
And trace them to the gates of fame. 


See foſter'd in-thy fav'ring ſhade 


Who, lur'd by fortune's vain parade, 


In vain you ſlight the lowery crown 


THE 


AND MODERATE DESIRES, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MR. GRESSET. 1760, 


O coopNtss of the golden mean, 
Whom ſtill misjudging folly flies, 
Seduc'd by each deluſi ve ſcene ; 


Thy only ſubjects are the wiſe, 


Each tender bard of verſe divine ! 


Had never form'd the tuneful line; 
By fortune lur'd, or want confin'd, 


Whoſe cold hand chills the genial mind. 


That fame wreathes round the favour'd head! 
Whilſt laurell'd victory and renown 

Their heroes from thy ſhades have led; 
There form'd from courtly ſoftneſs free, 
By rigid virtue and by thee. 


By thee were form'd, from cities far, = 
4 Fabricius juſt, Camillus wiſe, | Trot 
Thoſe philoſophic ſons of war, Th 4p 
That from imperial dignities © - al, 
Rerurning, plough'd their native plain, A be 
And plac'd their laurels in thy fane. The ; 
Thrice happy he, on whoſe calm breaſt To he 
The ſmiles of peaceful wiſdom play, Put 01 
With all thy ſober charms poſſeſt, The ti 
Whoſe wiſhes never learnt to ſtray. The n 
Whom truth, of pleaſures pure but grave, Too g 
And penſi ve thoughts from folly ſave. Dreſs | 
Far from the crowd's low-thoughted ſtrife, 15 5 
From all that bounds fair freedom's aim, M; 90 
He envies not the pomp of life, ight 
A length of rent-roll, or of name: 
For ſafe he views the vale-grown elm, 
While thunder-ſounding ſtorms the mountain pine 
o*'erwhelm. n 
Of cenſure's frown he feels no dread, Fat 
No fear he knows of vulgar eyes, T 
Whoſe thought, to nobler objects led, Vx 
Far, far o'er their horizon flies! Thougl 
With reaſon's ſuffrage at his ſide, My — 


Whoſe firm heart reſts ſelf-ſatisfied. My | 
And while alternate conqueſt ſways 


| The northern or the ſouthern ſhore, Nor « 
He ſmiles at fortune's giddy maze, 0 deftir 
And calmly hears the wild ſtorm roar. What 
Ev'n nature's groans, unmoy'd with fear, The do: 
And burſting worlds he'd calmly hear. Thro! 
Such are the faithful hearts you love, 2 
O friendſhip fair, immortal maid; 8 
The few caprice could never move, 
The few whom intereſt never ſway'd; 
Nor ſhed unſeen; with hate refin'd;: . + 
The pale cares-0'er the gloomy mind, 8 


Is trem 


* | 


Soft ſleep, that lov'ſt the peaceful cell. That heaven, where two fair ſtars, with genial 
heſe deſcends thy balmy power; 26 2 ry, „ „ ir ene „ 
e a N diſpel 1 7 I Shed their kind influence on life's dim way? 
The ſlumbers of the ſoher hour; | Where are that ſcience, ſenſe, and worth confeft; 
= Which oft, array'd in darl;neſs drear, _ | That ſpeech by virtue, by the graces dreſt? 
Wake the wild eye of pride to fear. Where Aan, beauties, where thoſe charms 
I, "_ - ield * . i com in! 1 8 wt, -4 > 1991 * : 
content with all a farm would _—_ | That caus'd this long captivity. of mindꝰ?ꝰ 
ne unknown, . Were the dear ſhade of all that once was fair, 


And figh'd to leave his little field 

For the long glories of a throne 

There once more happy and more free 

Than rank'd with Dido's anceſtr. OY? I eppes g 

with theſe pacige Fierary bleft, © 0 © $ONNET cxx XVII 
Theſe charms of philoſophic eaſe, - N - toons, bee 

Wrapt in your Richmond's tranquil reſt, 2 .' FROM THE SAM. 2765. . 


The ſource, the ſolace of each amorous care 
| My heart's fole ſovereign, nature's only hoaſt? 
| ——Loſt to the world, to me for ever loſt 1. - 


- You pals, dear C——, your uſeful days. | Wair'd the ſweet warbler to the lonely ſhade ; 
Where Thames your filent vallies laves, 7 x Trembled the green leaf to the ſummex gale; 
Proud of his yet untainted waves. | Fell the fair ſtream in murmursdown the dale. | 
Should life's more public ſcenes engage Its banks, its flowery banks with verduge 
Your time that thus conſiſtent flows, | ſpread, * - el (R007 n en 
And following ſtill theſe maxims ſage Where, by the charm of penſive fancy led, 
J! For ever brings the ſame repoſe; , All as I fram'd the love-lamenting tale, tro 
f Your worth may greater fame procure, Came the dear object whom 1 {till bewail, 


hone not happineſs ſo ſure. Came from the regions of the cheerleſs dead; 
35 * 7. a 44 And why, ſne cry'd, untimely wilt hand die 7 
SONNET CLXXIX. | Ah why, for pity, ſhall thoſe mournful fears, 
del ds Et as E Ge Start in wild ſorrow from that languid eye? 

mm RACIST, 1765. Cheriſh no more thoſe viſionary tears, 


Tuoven nobly born, to humble life reſign'd; - | For me, who range yon light-inyeſted ſky!  - 

The pureſt heart, the moſt enlighten'd mind; For me, who triumph in eternal years: 7 

A vernal flower that bears the fruits of age: TE 22 5 2 

A cheerful ſpirit, with an aſpect ſage.—- TRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS. . - E 


The power that rules the planetary train 

To her has given, nor ſhall his gifts be vain. 

Put on her worth, her various praiſe to dwell, 
The truth, the merits of her life to tell, | 
The muſe herſelf would own the taſk too hard, 


LESBL4, live to love and pleaſurecr,ſ 
Careleſs what the grave may ſay: ; 

When each moment 1s a treaſure, N 
Why ſhould lovers loſe a day? 


Too great the labour for the happieſt barxd. | Setting ſuns ſhall riſe in glory, 1 
Dreſs that derives from native beauty grace, But when little life is oer, 
And love that holds with honeſty his place; There's an end of all the ſtory: . 4 


Attion that ſpeaks and eyes whoſe piercing ray We ſhall ſleep and wake no more. 
elt n 15 9 why 175 . Give me then a thouſand kiſſes, 


i LS : a 1 thouſand more beſtow, ' +. - ; 
Soccer COT Iyer © _ i} Till the of boundleſs bliſſes 
pine " SOUNEL COLNATS: II Neither we norenvy know. 
FROM THE SAME. 1765. 33 . 
MONODT. 


Tarr'x the fair column, blaſted is the bay, 

That ſhaded once my ſolitary ſhore ! 

I've loſt what hope can never give me more, * rut es 
Though ſought from Indus to the clofing day. Tux gentle pair that in theſe lonely ſhades, 


SUNG. BY A REDBREAST, _ 


My twofold treaſure death has ſnatch'd away, Wandering, at eve or morn, I oft haye ſeen, 
My pride, my pleaſure left me to deplore: | Now all in vain I ſeek at eve or mor 

What fields far-cultur'd, nor imperial ſway, ' | With drooping wing, forlorn, in 42 atk 
Nor orient gold, nor jewels can reſtore. Along the grove, along the daizied green. 


0 deſtiny ſevere of human kind! For them I've warbled many a ſummer's da % 
What portion have we unbedew'd with tears? | | 'Till the light dews impearled all the plain, 

The downcaſt viſage, and the penſive mind And the glad ſhepherd ſhut his nightly fold ; 
Through the thin veil of ſmiling life appears; | Stories of love, and high adventures old 

And in one moment vaniſh into wing Were the dear ſubjects of my tuneful ſtrain. 
The kard-earn'd fruits of long laborious years. Ah! where is now the hope of all my lay? 


3 | | | Now they, perchance, that heard them all aredead! 
SONNET CCLVII. I With them the meed of melody is fled, - 
Tk OM THE SAME. 1765. And fled with them the liſtening ear of praiſe. 4 5 F 


; _ | Vainly I dreamt, that when the wint'ry ſky 
WHERE is that face, whoſe ſlighteſt air could move | Scatter'd the white flood on the waſted plain, 
Ny trembling heart, and ſtrike the ſprings of love ? When not one berry, not one leaf was nigh, _ 


1258 
To ſooth keen hunger's pain, * 
Vainly I dreamt my ſongs might rot be vain. 
That oft within the hoſpitable hall 
Some ſcatter'd fragments haply I might find, 
Some friendly crumb perchance for me deſign'd, 
When ſeen deſpairing on the neighbouring wall, 
Deluded bird, thoſe hopes are now no more 
Dull time has blaſted the deſpairing year, 
And winter frowns ſevere, 7 
Wrapping his wan limbs in his mantle hoar. 
Tet not within the boſpitable hall 
The cheerful ſound of human voice I hear; 
No piteous eye is near, 
To ice me drooping on the lonely wall. 


TO A REDBREAST. 


LrtTLE bird, with boſom red, 
Welcome to my humble ſhed ! 
Courtly domes of high degree 
Have no room for thee and me;_ 
Pride and pleafure's fickle throng 
Nothing mind an idle ſong. | 
Daily near my table teal, 
While I pick my ſcanty meal. 
Doubt not, little though there be, 
But T'll caſt a crumb to thee; 
Well rewarded, if I ſpy 
Pleafure in thy glaucing eye: 
See thee, when thou'ſt eat thy fill, 
Plume thy breaſt, and wipe thy bill. 
Come, my feather'd friend, again 
Well thou knoweſt the broken paue. 
Aſk of me thy daily ſtore : 
Go not near Avaro's door ; 
Once within his iron hall, 
Woeful end ſhall thee befall. 
Savage !—He would foon diveſt. 
Of its roſy plumes thy breaſt ; 
Then, with ſolitary joy,  _ 
Eat thee, bones and all, my boy: 


A CONTEMPLATION. 


O nature! grateful for the gifts of mind, 
Duteous I bend before thy holy ſhrine : 
To other hands be fortune's goods affign'd, 
And thou, more bounteous, grant me only thine. 
Bring gentleſt love, bring fancy to my breaft ; 
And if wild genius, in his devious way, 
Would ſometimes deign to be my evening gueſt, 
Or near my lone ſhade not unkindly ſtray : 


I aſk no more! for happier gifts than theſe, 
The ſufferer, man, was never born to prove, 
But may my ſoul eternal flumbers ſeize, 
If loſt to genius, fancy, and to love? 


MENALCAS. A PASTORAL. 
Now ceaſe your ſweet pipes, ſhepherds! ceaſe your 
5 lays, ; 3 | | 
Ye warbling train, that fill the echoing groves 
With your melodious love-notes}, Die, ye winds, 
That o'er Arcadian valleys blows! Ye ſtreams, 
Ye garrulous old ſtreams, ſuſpend your courſe, 
And liſten to Menalcas—— - 


me ROGER * SO WR TOO 
Come faireſt of the beautequs train that ſport 
Oa Ladon's flowery fide, my Delia, come: 


THE WORKS OF LAN GHR 


For thee thy ſhepherd, filent as he fits _ 
Within the green wood, ſighs; for thee prepares 
The various wreaths in vain; explores the ſhade 
Where lowly lurks the violet blue, where drops 
In tender beauty, its fair ſpotted bells : 
The cowflip : oft with plaintive voice he calls 
The wakeiul echo What are ſtreams or flowers 
Or ſongs of blithe birds? What the bluſhing role 
Young health, or muſic, or the voice of praiſe, 
The ſmile of yernal ſuns, the fragrant breath 
Of evening gales, when Delia dwells afar ? 


TO THE REV, MR. LAMB. 
Laus, could the muſe that boaſts thy forming care 
Unfold the grateful feelings of my heart, 


Her hand for thee ſhould many a wreath prepare, 


And cull the choiceſt flowers with ſtudious art, 
For mark'd by thee was each imperfe@ ray 

That haply wander'd o'er my infant mind; 
The dawn of genius brighten'd into day, 

As thy ſkill open'd, as thy lore refin'd, 


Each uncouth lay that faulter'd from my tongue, 
At eve or morn from Eden's murmurs caught; 
Whate'er I painted, and whate'er I ſung, 
Though rude the ſtrain, though artleſs was the 
draught, 
You wiſely prais'd, and fed the ſacred fire, 
That warms the breaſt with love and honeſt fame; 
You ſwell'd to nobler heights my infant lyre, 
Rais'd the low thought, and check'd th' exube. 
rant flame. 
O, could the muſe in future times obtain 
One humble garland from th' Aonian tree! 
With joy I'd bind thy favour'd brows again, 
With joy I'd form a fairer wreath for thee, 


CC 
TO THE GENIUS OF WESTMORELAND. 
Hatr, hidden power of theſe wild groves, 
Theſe uncouth rocks, and mountains gray! 


Where oft, as fades the cloſing day, 
The family of fancy roves. 


In what lone cave, what facred cell, 

Coeval with the birth of time, 

Wrapt in high cares, and thought ſublime, 
In awfal ſilence doſt thou dwell? F 
Oft in the depth of winter's reign, 

As blew the bleak winds o'er the dale; 

.Moaning along the diſtant gale, ; 
Has fancy heard thy voice complain. 
Oft in the dark wood's lonely way, 
Swift has the ſeen thee glancing by; 
Or down the ſummer evening ſky, 


Sporting in cloudgof gilded day. 

If caught from ti the ſacred fire, | 

That glow'd wihin my youthful breaſt ; 
Thoſe thoughts too high to be expreſt, 

Genius, if thou did ſt once inſpire ; 

O pleas'd accept this votive lay, 

That in my native ſhades retir'd, 

And once, once more by thee inipir'd, 

gratitude I pay. 
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HYMN To F. Urus. | 
Gear God of wealth, tefore whoſe facred throne | 
Truth, honour, genius, fame and worth lie prone; | 
To thy throng'd temples take one votary more: | 

To thee a poet never kneel'd before, 

Adieu the gods that caught my early prayer: 

wiſdom that frown'd, and knowledge fraught 
with care! he Ihe; £3 : 

Friendſhip that every veering gale could move: 

And tantalizing hope, and faithleſs love! 

Theſe, theſe are ſlaves that in thy livery ſhine! 

For wiſdom, friendſhip, love himſelf is tine? 

For thee Pil labour down the mine's dark way, 
And leave the confines of enlivening day; | 
For thee Aſturia's ſhining ſands explore, 

And bear the ſplendours of Potoſi's ore 

Scale the high rock, and tempt th raging ſea, 

And think, and toil, and wiſh, and wake for thee. 
Farewell the ſcenes that thoughtleſs youth could 

pleaſe; 

The flowery ſcenes of indolence and eaſe. _ 

Where you the way with magic power beguile, 

Bafſora's deep, or Eybia's deſerts ſmile. 

Foes of thy worth, that, inſolent and vain, 

Deride thy maxims, and reject thy reign, 

The frantic tribe of virtue ſhall depart, 

And make no more their ravage in my heart. 
Away The tears that pity taught to flow!“ 
Away that anguiſh for a brother's woe 

Adieu to theſe, and every tireſome. gueſt, - 
That drain'd my fortunes or defirey's my reſt ! 

Ah, good Avaro! could I thee deſpiſe ? 

Thee, good Avaro ; provident and wiſe ? 
Plutus, forgive the bitter things I've ſaid: 
Ilove Avaro; poor Avaro's dead. 

Yet, yet Pm thine; for fame's unerring tongue 
lu thy ſooth'd ear thus pours her filver ſong. 
Immortal Plutus! god of golden eaſe ! 

" Form'd every heart, and every eye to pleaſe! 

* For thee content her downy carpet ſpreads, 

* And roſy pleaſure ſwells her genial beds. 

s thine to gild the manſions of deſpair; | 
And beam a glory round the brows of care; 
lo cheat the lazy pace of ſleepleſs hours, 

* With marble fountains, and ambroſial bowers.“ 

O grant me, Plutus, ſcenes like thoſe I ſung, 
My youthful lyre when vernal fancy ſtrung. 

For me their ſhades let other Studleys rear, 

Though each tree's water'd with a widow's tear! 
Deteſted god: forgive me! I adore. 

Great Plutus, grant me one petition more. 

Should Delia, tender, generous, fair and free, 

Leave love and truth, and ſacrifice to thee, 

[charge thee, Plutus, be to Delia kind, 

And make her fortunes richer than her mind. 

& hers the wealth all Heav'n's broad eye can 


view; 5 
brant her, good god, Don Philip and Peru. 
HYMN TO HUMANITY. 


buxxx of virtue, if thine. ear 
Attend not now to ſorrow's cry; 

[ow the pity-ſtreaming tear — 
Should haply on thy cheeks be dry; 

ule my votive ſtrain, O ſweet humanity. 


gw. d 
M 8. 33 


Come, ever welcome to my breaſt! ; 25968 
A tender, but a cheerful gueſt; ; 
Nor-always in the gloomy cell 


fo life- conſuming ſurrow dwell ; 


or ſorrow, long-indulz'd and flow, 
s to humanity a foez 


3 3 | 
And grief, that makes the heart its prey, Wc 
Wears ſenſibility away... xy... 
Then come, ſweet nymph, inſtead of thee, 
The gloomy fiend, ſtupidity. _ 


O may that fiend be baniſh'd far, 
Though paſſions hold eternal war: 
Nor ever let me ceaie to know 
The pulſe that throbs at joy or woe. 
Nor let my vacant cheek be dry, 
When ſorrow fills a brother's eye; 
BY may the tear that frequent flows 
rom private or from ſocial woes, 
E'er make this pleaſing ſenſe depart. - 
Ye cares, O harden not my heart. 


If the fair ſtar of fortune ſmile, 
Let not ĩts flattering power beguile: 
Nor, horne along the fav'ring üde, 
My full fails ſwell with bloating pride. 
Let me from wealth but hope content, 
Remembering till jt was but lent ; 
To modeſt merit ſpread my ſtore, 
Unbar my hoſpitable door ; 

Nor feed, for pomp, an idle train, 
While want unpitied pines in vain. 


If Heaven, in every purpoſe. wiſe, - 
The envied lot of wealth denies; - . 
If doom d to drag life's painful load : 
Through poverty's uneven road, 

And, for the due bread, of the day, 
Deſtin'd to toil as well as pray; 
o thee, humanity, ſtill true, 

I wiſh the good I cannot do: 
And give the wretch, that paſſes by, 
A ſoothing word—a tear—a figh. 


 Howe'er exalted, or depreſt, 
5 ever mine the feeling breaſt. 

rom me remove the ſtagnant mind 
Of languid indolence, recliri'd ; 
The ſoul that one long Sabbath keeps, 
And through the ſun's whole circle ſleeps ; 
Dull peace, that dwells in folly's eye, 
And (elf-attending vanity, . 
Alike, the fooliſh, and the vain 
Are ſtrangers to the ſenſe humane. 


"TH 


. 


O for that ſympathetic glow 
Which taught the holy tear to flow, 
When the prophetic eye ſurvey'd 
Sion in future aſhes laid; 
Or, rais'd to Heaven, implor'd the bread 
That thouſands in the deſert fed ! 
Or, when the heart o'er friendſhip's grave 
Sigh'd ;---and forgot its power to ſave 
O for that ſympathetic glow X 
Which taught the holy tear to flow ! | 


lt comes: It fills my labouring breaſt 
I feel my beating heart oppreſt. 

Oh ! hear that lonely widow's wail ! 

See her dim eye! her aſpect pale: 
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Ta Heaven ſhe turns in deep deſpair, 


Her infants wonder at her prayer 725 


And, mingling tears they linow not why, 
Lift up their little hands, {nd rx. 
O God ! their moving ſorrows ſee! 
Support them, ſweet humanity! 


Life, fill'd with grief's difrefiful train, 
For ever aſks the tear humane: , 
Behold in yon unconſcious grove 

The victims of ill-fated love ! © - 

Heard you that agonizing throe ? 

Sure this is not romantic woe: Gef 

The golden day of joy is o'er; 

And now they part to meet no more. 
Aſſiſt them, hearts from anguiſh free: 
Aſſiſt them, ſweet humanity ! 


Parent of virtue, if thine ear 
Attend not now to ſorrow's cry; 
If now the pity-ſtreaming tear 
Should haply on thy cheek be dry, 
Indulge my votive . O ſweet ; humanity . 


EPISTLE 10 MR. — 


Fon ſcenes where fancy no ES Ta tries, 
Nor truſts her wing to ſmoke-invelop'd ſkies; ; 
Far from the town's deteſted haunts remov'd, 
And nought but thee deſerted that I lov'd ; 
From noiſe and folly and the world got free, 
One truant thought yet only ſtays for thee. _ 

What is that world which makes the heart its 

flave? * 
A reſtleſs ſea revolving wave on wave: 
There rage the ſtorms of each uncertain clime: 
There float the wrecks of fortune and of time: 
There hope's ſmooth gales in ſoft ſucceſſion blow, 

While diſappointment hides the rock below. $10 
The ſyren pleaſures tune their fatal breath, 

And lull you to the long repoſe of death. 

What is that world ? at tis no more 
Than the vext ocean while we walk the Nite, 
Loud roar the winds and ſwell the wild waves high, 
Laſh the rude beach, and frighten all the {ky ; 
No longer ſhall my, little bark be rent, 
Since hope refign'd- her anchor to content. 


Like ſome poor fiſher that, eſcap'd with life, 
Will truſt no more to elemental ſtrife; | 


But fits in ſafety on the green- bank ſide, 
And lives upon the leavings of the tide ; | 
Like him contented you your friend ſhall fee, 
As ſafe, as happy, and as poor as nge. 


TO A LADY. 
ON READING AN ELEGY WRITTEN BY HER, 
On the Search of Happineſs. 


To ſeek the lovely nymph you fing, 
I've wander'd many a weary mile, 

From grove to grove, from ſpring to my 
If here or there ſhe deign'd to ſmile, 


Nay, what I now muſt bluſh to ſay, 
For ſure it hap'd in evil hour; 

J once ſo far miſtook my way, 
To ſeek her in the haunts of power, 


4 


| 


f | Ah me! my friend ! 


1 
— 


| Vain, vain deluſions! 


| Awake to fancy's 
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How ſhould ſucceſs my ſearch betide, 
When ſtill ſo far I wander'd wrong? 
For happineſs on Arrowe's fide, © 
Was liſtening to Maria's ſong. ö 
Delighted thus with you to ſtay, 
What hope have I the nymph to ſee ; 
Uuleſs you ceaſe your magic lay, 
Or bring her in your arms to me? 


A MONODY. 


SCOTT, ESQ. 


Reine dritten in his Garden at Amavell, in Hert, 
fordſhire, the beginning of the year 176g. 


FRIEND oft my genius! on whoſe. natal hour, 
__ la ſame ftar, but ſhone with brighter 


Oft as 5 amt thy Amwell's ſhades I ſtray, 


And mark thy. true taſte in each winding bower, 
From my full eye why falls the tender ſhower ? 


While other thoughts than theſe fair ſcenes con. 
vey, [away, 
Bear on my trembling mind, and melt i its powers 


in happier hours I ſpread 
Like thee the wild walk o'er the varied plain; 
The faireſt tribes of Flora's painted train, 
Each bolder ſhrub that grac'd her genial bed, 
When old Sylvanus, by young withes led, 
Stole to her arms, of ſuch fair offepring vain, 
That bore their mother's beauties of their head, 


"Twas Delia's taſte the new creation gave: 
For her my groves in plaintive ſighs would ware, 
And call her abſent to their maſter's arms. 


She comes---Yee flowers your faireſt blooms unfold! - 
Ye waving groves, your plaintive ſighs forbear! 
Breathe all your fragrance to the amorous air, 

Ye ſmiling ſhrubs whoſe heads are cloth'd with 

gold! 

She comes, by truth, by fair affection led, | 
The long lov'd miſtreſs of my faithful heart ! 
The miſtreſs of my ſoul, no more to part, 

And all my hopes, and all my vows are ſped. 

dreams for ever fled! 

' Ere twice the ſpring had wak'd the genial hour, 
The lovely parent bore one beauteous flower, 

And droop'd her gentle head, 

And ſunk, for ever ſunk, into ber ſilent bed. 


Friend of my genius! partner of my fate ! 
To equal ſenſe of painful ſuffering born! 
From whoſe fond breaſt a lovely parent torn, 
Bedew'd thy pale cheek with a tear ſo late; 
Oh!] let us mindful of the ſhort, ſhort date, 
That bears the ſpoil of human hopes away, 
Indulge: ſweet memory of each happier day! 
No! cloſe, for ever cloſe the iron-gate 
Of cold oblivion on that dreary cell, 
Where the pale ſhades of paſt enjoyments dwell, 
And pointing to their bleeding boſoms ſay, 


1 On life's diſaſtrous hour what varied woes await : 


Let ſcenes of ſofter, baer kind, 


oothing call, 
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Like thee, inſpir'd by love. twas Delia's charms,” 


rt. 


And milder on the penſive mind, 


The ſhadowed thought of grief ſhall fall. 


Oft as the ſlowly- cloſing day 


Draws her pale m:.ntle frora the dew-ſtar's eye, 

What time, the ſhepherd's cry . 
Leads from the paſtur'd hills his flocks away, 
Attentive to the tender lay : 
That ſteals from Philomela's breaſt, 

Let us in muſing filence ſtray, 

Where Lee beholds in mazes flow 

His uncomplaining waters flow [reſt. 
And all his whiſpering ſhores invite the charm of 


IMITATIONS OF WALLER. 
WALLER TO ST. EVREMOND. 


O vaLEs of Penſhurft now ſo long unſeen ! 

Forgot each ſecure ſhade, each winding green; 
Thoſe lonely paths what art have I to tread, 
Where once young love, the blind enthuſiaſt, led? 
Yet if the genius of your conſcious groves 

His Sidney in my Sachariſſa loves; 8 

Let him with pride her cruel power unfold; 

By him my pains let Evremond be told. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON A BEECH TREE, 
IN THE ISLAND OF SICILY. 


SweeT land of muſes! o'er whoſe favour'd plains 
Ceres and Flora held alternate ſway ; 

By Jove refreſh'd with life-diffuſing rains, 
By Pheebus bleſt with every kinder ray! 


O with what pride do I thoſe times ſurvey, 
When freedom, by her ruſtic minſtrels led, 
Danc'd on the green lawn many a ſummer's day, 
While paſtoral eaſe reclin'd her careleſs head. 


In theſe ſoft ſhades; ere yet that ſhepherd fled, 
og _ pierc'd earth, air, and Heaven and 
ell, 
And call'd the ruthleſs tyrant of the dead 
From the dark ſlumbers of his iron cell. 


His ear unfolding caught the magic ſpell: 
He felt the ſounds glide ſoftly through his heart; 
The _—_ that deign'd of love's ſweet power to 
tell; 
And as they told, would point his golden dart. 


Fix'd was the god; nor power had he to part, 
For the fair daughter of the ſheaf-crown'd queen, 
Fair without pride, and lovely without art, 
Gather'd her wild flowers on the daiſied green. 


fe aw; he fightd; and that unmelting breaſt, 


confeſs'd. 


THE DUCHESS OF MAZARINE, 
ON HER RETIRING INTO A CONVENT. 


Yr holy cares that haunt theſe lonely cells, 

Theſe ſcenes where ſalutary ſadneſs dwells; 

Ye fighs that minute the flow waſting day, 

Je pale regrets that wear my life away; 

0) did theſe paſſions for the world depart, 

: heſe wild defires, and vanities of heart, 

"ide every trace of vice, of follies paſt, 

410 rield to Heaven the victory at laſt, —- 
Vol. XI | 


* 
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To that the poor remains of life are due, 

"is Heaven that calls, and I the call purſae. 

Lord'of my life, my future cares are thine, _ 

My love, my duty greet thy holy ſhrine: _. 

No more my heart to vainer hopes I give, 

But live for thee, whoſe bounty bids me live. 
The power that gave theſe little charms their 

race, | 

His fevouts bounded, and confin'd their ſpace. 

Spite of thoſe charms ſhall time, with rude eſſay, 

Tear from the cheek the tranſient roſe away. 

But the free mind, ten thouſand ages paſt, 

Its Maker's form, ſhall with its Maker laſt. 
Uncertain objects ſtill our hopes employ z 

Uncertain all that bears the name of joy ! 

Of all that feels the injuries of fate | 

Uncertain is the ſearch, and ſhort the date. ; 

Yet ev'n that boon what thouſands wilh to gain? 

That boon of death, the ſad reſource of pain : 
Once on my path all fortune's glory fell, 

Her vain magnificence, and courtly ſwell: 

Love touch'd my ſoul at leaſt with ſoft deſires, 

And vanity there fed her meteor fires. 

This truth at laſt the mighty ſcenes let fall, » 

An hour of innocence was worth them all. | 
Lord of my life! O, let thy ſacred ray 

Shine o'er my heart, and break its clouds aways 

Deluding, flattering, faithleſs world adieu! 


Long haſt thou taught me, God is only true! 


That God alone I truſt, alone adore, 
No more.deluded, and miſled no more. [reaſe!, 
Come, ſacred hour, when wavering doubts mall 

Come holy ſcenes of long repoſe and peace! 

Yet ſhall my heart, to other intereſts true, 

A moment balance 'twixt the worid and you? 

Of penſive nights, of long- reflecting days, 

Be yours, at laſt, the triumph and the praiſe ! 
Great, gracious Maſter, whoſe unbounded ſway 

Felt through ten thouſand worlds, thoſe worlds 
Wilt thou for once thy awful glories ſhade. [obey ; 
And deign t' eſpouſe the creature thou haſt made 


all other ties indignant I diſclaim, 


Diſhonour'd thoſe, and infamous to name! 
O fatal ties, for which ſuch tears I've ſhed, 
For which the pleaſures of the world lay dead! 
That world's ſoft pleaſures you alone difarm ; _ 
That world without you, {till might have its charm. 
But now thoſe ſcenes of tempting hope I cloſe, 
And ſeek the peaceful ſtudies of repoſe ; 
Look on the pait as time that itole away, 
And beg the bleflings of a happier day 

Ye gay ſaloons, ye golden-veſted halls, 


ef Scenes of high treats and heart-bewitching balls! 
Yhich arms the hand of death, the power of love 


Dreſs, figure, ſplendour, charms of play, farewell, 
And all the toilet's ſcience to excel ; {#4 
Even love thai ambuſh'd in this beauteous hair, 


| No more ſhall lie, like Indian archers, there. 


Go, erring love! tor nobler objects given! 

Go, beautcous hair, a ſacrifice to Heaven! _ 
Soon ſhall the veil theſe glowing features hide, 

At once the period of their power and pride! , 


| The haplefs lover ſhall no more complain 


Of vows unheafd, or unrewarded pan. 
Whi:e calmly ſleep in each untortur'd breaſt 
My ſecret ſorrow, and his ſighs proteſt. 

Go, flattering train! and, ſlaves to me no more; 


| With the ſame fighs ſome happier fair adore ! 


„ 
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% Throws many a green wreath, liberal from bis | And cried, I fight for Britain ! hiſtory riſe, Bich me: 
© boſom.” And blaſt the reigns that redden with the blood d could 
So ſpake the voice divine, whoſe Iaſt ſweet ſound | Of thoſe that gave them glory! happier days, 3 
Gave birth to echo, tuneful nymph, that loves -| Gilt with a Brunſwick's parent ſmile, await Vith joy 
The muſe's haunt, dim grove, or lonely dale, The honour'd Viceroy. More auſpicious hours d greet 
Or high wood old; and, liſtening while ſhe ſings, | Shall Halifax behold, nor rieves to find 3 
Dwells in long rapture on each falling rain. A favour'd land ungratefu to his care. Gaim 
O Halifax, an humble muſe that dwells O for the muſe of Milton, to record : n le: 
In ſcenes like theſe, a ſtranger to the world, The honours of that day, when full conyen d ue 
j To thee a ftranger, late has learn'd thy fame, Hibernia's ſenate with one voice proclaim'd Fro this | 
i 4 Even in this vale of ſilence; from the voice A nation's high applauſe ; when long oppreſt ould loi; 
Of echo learn'd it, and, like her, delights, With wealth-conſuming war, their eager love Abluch 
With thy lov'd name, to make theſe wild woods | Advanc'd the princely dignity's ſupport, 
vocal. While Halifax preſided! O, belov'd HY! 
Spirits of ancient time, to high ee, | = 1 muſe, um of ho — 3 l 3 
i ais'd, and deeds au e peaſant's guardian, then wha 6 u the 
By martial glory rais d. an gult, 2 er. Al. 0 ror — low gelen ti f 
* reſolution of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons Of fortune's adde gifts, greatly dec 10 3 er t 
do. 15 8 hk of the | No; "twas the ſupreme bliſs that fills the breaſt, by ſmilin; 
Lord Lieutenant, Feb. 26. 1762, and his Excel- Of conſcious virtue, happy to behold kt the gol 
lency's ſpeech in conſequence thereof, Feb. 27. will | Her cares ſucceſsful in a nation's oy. ies the fie 
both iliufirate this poem, and [Low the occaſion But O, ye ſiſters of the ſacred ſpring, - | i and ii 
its OM . To ſweeteſt accents tune the poliſh'd lay, e grief, 
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The mafic of perfuaffon ! you alone 
Can paint that eaſy eloquence that flow'd 
In Attic ſtreams, from Halifax that flow'd, 
When all Ierne liſten'd. Albion heard, 
And felt a parent's joy : no more, ſhe cried, 
No more ſhall Greece the man u: Athens boaſt, 
Whoſe magic periods ſmooth'd the litening wave 
Ofrapt Ilyflus. Rome ſliall claim no more 
The flowery path of eloquence alone 
To grace her conful's brow; for never ſpoke 
Himeria's viceroy words of fairer phraſe, 
Forgetful of Alpheus' haftening ſtream, 
When Arethuſa ſtopp'd her golden tide, 
Aud call'd her nymphs, and call'd her ſhepherd 
ſwains 
ro leave their ſweet pipes filent. Silent lay 
Your pipes, Hibernian ſhepherds. Liffey ſmil'd, 
And on his ſoft hand lean'd his dimply cheek, 
Attentive: Once ſo Wharton ſpoke,” he cried, 
* Unhappy Wharton ! whole young eloquence, 
Yet vibrates on mine ear,” Whatever powers, 
Whatever genii old, of vale or grove 
The high inbabitants, all throng'd to hear 
Sylvanus came, and from his temples gray 
Hisoaken chaplet flung, left hap'ly leaf, 
Or iuterpoſing bough, ſhould meet the ſound, 
And bar its ſoft approaches to his ear, 
Pan ceaꝰd to pipe—a moment ceas'd---for then 
Suſpicion grew, that Phoebus in diſguiſe 
His ancient reign invaded : down he caſt, 
I petulance, his reed; but ſeiz'd it ſoon, 
And fill'd the woods with clangor. Meaſures wild 
The wanton ſatyrs danc'd, then liſtening ſtood, 
And gaz'd with uncouth joy. 
But hark! wild riots ſhake the peaceful plain, 
The gathering tumult roars, and faction opes 
Her biood-requeſting eye. The frighted ſwain 
Mourns o'er nis watted labours, and implores 
His country's guardian. Previous to his wiſh 
That guardian's care he found. The tumult ceas'd, 
Aud faction clos'd her blood - requeſting eye. 
be thele thy honours, Halifax! and theſe 
Taz liberal muſt, that never ſtain'd her page 
Wih fla:tery, ſhalt record: from each low view, 
lach mean connection free, her pratte is faue. 
O could her hand in future times obtain 
One buzable garland from th' Avnian tree, 
Vun joy the'd bind it on thy tavour'd head, 
ul greet thy judging ear with ſweeter ſtrains! \ 
Neanwtule parte, in public virtue's path, 
te palm of glory: only there wiil bloom 
tan laurels. Shouid'it thou deviate thence, 
ae the bloiſoms of fair-ividing fame? 
ker this poor wreath, that now affects thy brow, 
0/4 lote its little blooin, the muſe repine 
al bluh that Halifax had ſtol- ile. 
; ad ſtole her praiſe. 


HYMN TO THE RISING SUN, 


ion the red wave riſing bright, 

Lift on high thy golden head 

Oer the miſty mountain, ſpread 
ly ſmiling rays of orient light! 
e the golden god appear! 
ie the fiend of darkneſs drear ; 
es and in her gloomy train, + SM 
le grief, and care, and pain! 


L M K. 
See the golden god advanee! | 
On Taurus heights his cour: re grance ? 
With him hafte the vernat ours, 
B:cathing ſweets, and droopin, flowers. 
Laugiing Sammer at his Bide, 
Waves her locks in roſy pride; 
And Autamn bland, with aſpect kind, 
Bears his golden ſheaf behind. 
O haſte, and ſpread the purple day 
O'er all the wide ethereal way |. 
Nature mourns at thy delay: 
God of glory haſte away! ; 
From the red wave riſing bright, 
Lift on high thy golden head 
O'er the miſty mountains, ſpread 
Thy ſmiling rays of orient light! 


A FAREWELL HYMN 
TO THE VALLEY OF IRWAN; 


FAREWELL the fields of Irwan's vale, | 
My infant years where fancy led ; 

And ſooth'd me with the weſtern gale, _. 
Her wild dreams waving round my head; 

While the blithe blackbird told his tale. by 
Farewell the fields of Irwan's vale ! 


The primroſe on the valley's fide, EA 
The green thyme on the mountain's head, 
The wanton roſe, the daiſy pied, 
The wilding's bloſſom bluthing red; 
No longer I their ſweets inhale. | 
Farewell the fields of Irwan's vale ! 


How oft, within yon vacant ſhade, 
Has ev'ning clos'd my careleis eye 
How oft, along thoſe banks, I've ſtray d, 
And watch'd the wave that wander'd by + 
Full long their loſs ſhall I bewail. 
Farewell the fields of Irwan's vale ? 
. | 


Yet ſtill, within yon vacant grove, ' 

To mark the cloſe of parting day 
Along yon flow'ry banks to rove, 

And watch the wave that winds away; 
Fair fency ſure ſhall never fail, 
Though far from theſe, and Irwan's vale 


THE HAPPY VILLAGER, 


V1ikgTve dwells in Arden's vale ; 
There her hallow'd temples riſe ; 
There her incenſe greets the ſkies, 

Grateful as the morning pale ! 4 
There, with humble peace, and her, 
Lives the happy villager; N 
There the golden ſmiles of morn 
Brighter every field adorn; 

There the ſun's declining ray 
Fairer paints the parting day: 
There the woodlark louder fings, 
Zephyr moves on ſofter wings, 
Groves in greener honours riſe, 
Purer azure ſpreads the ſkies ; 
There the fountains clearer flow, 
Flowers in brighter baauty blow; 
For, with peace and virtue, there 
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Lives the happy vilager. 
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Diſtant ſtill from Arden's vale 
Are the woes the bad bewail; 
Diſtant fell remorſe, and pain, 
And frenzy ſmiling o'er her chain! 
Grief's quick pang, deſpair's dead groan, 
Are in Arden's vale unknown: 
For with peace and virtue, there 
Lives the happy villager ! 
In his hoſpitable cell, 
Love, and truth, and freedom dwell ; 
And, with aſpect mild and free, 
The graceful nymph, ſimplicity. 
Hail, ye liberal graces, hail ! 
Natives all of Arden's vale : 
For, with peace and virtue, there 
Lives the happy villager ! 


TO ALMENA. 
FROM THE BANKS OF THE IRWAN. 


Wukx trembling poplars ſhade their parent vale, 
And tune to melody the mountain gale; 

Where Itwan murmurs mutically flow, 

And breathing breezes through his oſiers blow; 
Friend of my heart, behold thy poet laid 

In the dear filence of his native ſhade ! 

Ye ſacred vales, where oft the muſe, unſeen, 

Led my light ſteps along the moon-light green; 


Ye ſcenes, where peace and fancy held their reign 


For ever lov'd, and once enjoy'd again! 

Ah! where is, now, that nameleſs bliſs refin'd ; 

That tranquil hour, that vacancy of mind? 

As ſweet the wild roſe bears its balmy breaſt ; 

As ſoon, the breeze with murmurs ſooths to reſt ; 

As ſmooth, the ſtream of ſilver Irwan flows; 

As fair, each flower along his border blows : 

Yet dwells not here that nameleſs bliſs reſin'd, 

That tranquil hour, that vacancy of mind. 

Is it that knowledge is allied tu woe; 

And are we happy, only e'er we know? 

Is it that hope withholds her golden ray, 

That fancy's fairy viſions tade away ? 

Or can I, diſtant far from all that's dear, 

Be happy only when Aimena's near? 

That truth, the feelings of my heart diſcloſe : 

Too dear the frieadſhip for the friend's repoſe. 

Thus mourn'd the muſe, when, through his oſiers 

wild, 

The hill-born Irwan rais'd his head, and ſmil'd : 

Child of my hopes,“ he fondly cried, © forbear : 

Nor let thy Irwan witneſs thy deſpair. 

Has peace indeed forſook my flow'ry ſhore ? 
Shall fame, and hope, and fancy, charm no 

more? | 

* Though tame and hope in kindred air depart, 

Let fancy ſtill ſhonld hold thee to her heart: 

* For, at thy birth, the village hind has ſeen 

Her light wings waving o'er the ſhadowy green; 


With roſy wreaths ſhe crown'd the new-born | 


* hours, | 
* And rival fairies fill'd thy bed with flowers: 


In vain—if grief ſhall waſte thy blooming years, | 


„And life diſiolve in ſolitude and tears 
THE AMIABLE KING. 


The free-born muſe her tribute rarely brings, 
Or burns her incenſe to the power of kings; 


| 


THE WORKS OF LANGHORNE. 


But virtue ever ſhall her voice eommand, 

Alike a ſpade or ſceptre in her hand, 

Is there a prince untainted with a throne, 
That makes the intereſt of mankind his own; 
Whoſe bounty knows no bounds of time or place; 
Who nobly feels for all the human race: : 
A prince that acts in reaſon's ſteady ſphere, 

No ſlave to paſſion, and no dupe to fear; 

A breaſt where mild humanity refides, 

Where virtue dictates, and where wiſdom guides; 


A mind that, ſtretch'd beyond the years of youth, 


Explores the ſecret ſprings of taſte and truth: 
Theſe. theſe are virtues which the muſe ſhall ſing, 
And plant, for theſe, her laurels round a king! 
Britannia's monarch! this ſhall be thy praiſe; 
For this, be crown'd with never-fading bays! 


 HYMENEAL 
On the Marriage of his preſent Majeſty, 


AWAKE, thou everlaſting lyre ! 
That once the mighty Pindar ſtrung, 
When rapt with more than mortal fire, 
The gods of Greece he ſung : 
Awake ! 
Arreſt the rapid foot of time again 
With liquid notes of joy, and pleaſure's melting 
ſtrain. 


Crown'd with each beauteous flower that blows 
On Acidalia's tuneful fide ; 
With all Aonia's roty pride, 
Where numerous Aganippe flows; 
From Theſpian groves and fountains wild, 
Come, thou yellow-veited bog 
Redotent of youth and joy, 
* Fair Urania's favour'd child ! 
George to thee devotes the day: 
Io Hymen, haite away! 


Daughter of the genial main! 
Queen of youth and roſy ſmiles, 
Queen of dimple-dwelling wiles; 
Come with all thy Paphian train ! 
O, give the fair that blooms for Britain's throne, 
Thy melting charms of love, thy ſoul-eachanting 
zone ! 


Daughter of the genial main ! 
Bring that heart-diſſolving power, 
Which once in Ida's ſacred bower 
The ſoul of Jove oppos'd in vain: 
The fire of gods thy conquering charms confels'd; 
And, vanquiih'd, ſunk, iunk down on Juno's fol 
tering breaſt. : 


She comes, the conſcious ſea ſubſides; 
Old ocean curhs his thund'ring tides: 
Smooth the ſilken ſurface lies, 
Where Venus' flowery chariots flies: 
Paphian airs in ambuſh fleep 
On the ſtill boſom of the deep; 
Paphian'maids around her move, 
Keen-ey'd hope, and joy, and love: 
Their roſy breaſts a thouſand Cupids lave ; 
Aud dip their wanton wings, and beat the but 
Om Wave. 
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But mark, if more than vulgar mien, 
With regal grace and radiant eye, 
A form in youthful majeſty! 
Britain, hail thy favour'd queen! 
For her the conſcious ſea ſubſides; 
Old ocean curbs his thund'ring tides: 
O' er the glaſſy boſom' d main 
Venus leads her laughing train: 
The Paphian maids move graceful by het ſide; 
And o'er the buxom waves the roſy Cupids ride. 


Fly, ye fairy-footed hours ! 
Fly, with aromatic flowers! 
Such as bath'd in orient dews, 
Beauty's living glow diffule ; 
Such as in Idaiia's grove - 
Breathe the ſweets, the ſoul of love! 
Come, genial god of chaſte delight, 
With wreaths of feſtive roſes crown'd, 
And torch that burns with radiance bright, 
And liberal robe that ſweeps the ground! 
Bring thy days of golden joy, 
Pleatures pure, that never cloy ! 
Bring to Britain's happy pair, 
All that's kind, and good, and fair ! 
George to thee devotes the day : 
lo, Hymen, haſte away ! 
Daughters of Jove ! ye virgins ſage, 
That wait on Camus' hoary age; 
That oft his winding vales along 
Have ſmooth'd your filver-woven ſong ; 
O wake once more thoſe lays ſublime, 
That live beyond the wrecks of time! 
To crown your Albion's boaſted pair, 
The never-tading wreath prepare; 
While her rocks echo to this grateful ſtrain, 
Ihe friends of freedom and of Britain reign!“ 


SONG, 


Tis o'er, the pleaſing proſpect's o'er ! 

My weary heart can hope no more 
Then welcome, wan deſpair ! 

Approach with all thy dreadful train; 

Wild anguiſh, diſcontent, and pain, 
And thorny-pillow'd care! 


Gay hope, and eaſe, and joy, and reſt, 

All, all that charms the peaceful breaſt, 
For ever I reſign. 

Let pale anxiety inſtead, 

That has not where to lay her head, 
And laſting woe be mine. 


It comes l I feel the painful woe 
My eyes for Solyman will low 
In ſilent grief again; 
Who wand'ring o'er ſome.mountain drear, 
Now hap'ly ſheds the penſive tear, 
And calls on me in vain. 


Perhaps, along the lonely ſhores, 

He now the ſea's blue breaſt explores, 
To watch the diſtant ſail ; 

Perhaps, on Sundah's hills forlorn, 

He faints, with aching toil o'erborne ; 
And life's laſt ſpirits fail. 

Ah, no !—the crucl thought forbear ! 

fvaunt, thou fiend of fell deſpair, 
That only death canſt give! 
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Forgive, w 


While Heav'n eternal rules above, 
Almena yet may find her love, 
And Solyman may live! 


Father of all the human kind! 1240 
Whoſe boundleſs eye that knows no reſt, 
Intent on nature's ample breaſt; 

Explores the ſpace of earth and ſkies, 

And ſces eternal incenſe riſe ! 

To thee my humble voice I raiſe; 

Forgive, while I preſume to. praiſe. 


Though thou this tranſient being gave, 
I hat thortly ſinks into the grave; 
Vet 'twas thy goodneſs, ſtill to give 
A being that can think and live; 
In all thy works thy wiſdom ſee, 
And ſtretch its tow'ring mind to thee ! 
Jo thee my humble voice I raiſe; 

kite I preſume to praiſe. 


And till this poor contracted ſpan, 


This life, that bears the name of man; 
From thee derives its vital ray, : 


Eternal Source of life and day! 

'Thy bounty ſtill the ſuuſhine pours, 

That gilds its morn and evening hours. 

To thee my humble voice I raiſe; 8 
Forgive, while I preſume to praiſe. 


Through error's maze, through folly's night, 
The — of reaſon lends me Lehr. : l 
When ſtern affliction waves her rod, 

My heart confides in thee, my God! 
When nature ſhrinks, oppreſs'd with woes, 
Ev'n then ſhe finds in thee repoſe. 

To thee my humble voice I raiſe; 

Forgive, while | preſume to praiſe, 


Affliction flies, and hope returns; 

Her lamp with brighter ſplendour burns; 
Gay love with all his ſmiling train, 

And peace and joy are here again. 

Theſe, theſe, 1 know, twas thine to give. 
I truſted; and, behold, 1 live! 

To thee my humble voice I raiſe ; 

Forgive, while I preſume to praiſe. 


O may I ſtill thy favour prove 
Still grant me gratitude and love, 
Let truth and virtue guide my heart; 


{ Nor peace, nor hope, nor joy depart. 
{ But yet, whate'er my life — 

My heart ſhall ſtill repoſe on thee ! 

| To thee my humble voice J raiſe; 


y be, 


Forgive, while I preſume to praiſe, 
TO GEORGE COLMAN, ES. 


| Prefixed to the Correſpondence of Theodoſrus and Cona 
flantia . ' ; * ICY 


To live beneath the golden ſtar of love, 


With happier fancy, penn more refin'd; 


Tu 


Each ſoftening charm of tenderneſs to prove, 
And all the finer movements of the mind —- 

From gifts like theſe, ſay, what the boaſted gain 

Of thoſe who exquiſitely feel os know) i 


* 
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HYMN TO THE ETERNAL PROVIDENCE, 
' | Ltzz of the world, Immortal Mind 
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The ſkill from pleaſure to e tract its pain, 
Aud open all.the avenues of woe. 
Yet ſhall we, Colman, at theſe gifts repine ? 
implors cold apathy tc ſtecl the heart? 
Would you that ſenſibiliiy refign,  * 
And with thoſe powers of genius would you 
part? : 
Ah no, my friend ! nor deem the verſe divine, 
That weakneſs wrote in Petrarch's gentle ſtrain ! 
When once he own'd at love's unfav'ring ſhrine, 
A thouſand pleaſures were not worth one 
4 pain,” „„ n i 
The dreams of fancy ſooth the penſive heart; 
For fancy's urn can new delights diſpenſe: 
The powers of genius purer joys impart; 
For genius brightens all the ſprings of ſenſe. 
O charm of every muſe-ennobled mind. 
Far, far above the grovelling crowd to riſe != 


Leave the low train of trifling cares behind, 
' Aﬀert its birthright, and aft the ſkies! 
O right divine, the pride of power to ſcorn; 
On fortune's little vanity look down. 
With noblex gifts, to fairer honours born, 
Than fear, or folly, fancies in a crown! 
As far each boon that nature's hand beſtows, 
Ihe worthlefs glare of fortune's train exceeds, 
As yon fair orb, whoſe beam eternal glows, © 
- Outſhines the tranſient meteor that it feeds. 
To nature, Colman, let thy incenſe riſe, 
For, much indebted, much haſt thou to pay; 
For taſte refin'd, for wit correctly wiſe, ' 
And keen dilcernment's ſoul-pervading ray. 


To catch the manners from the various face, 

To paint the nice diverſities of mind, 
The living lines of character to trace, 
She gave thee powers, and ſhe the taſk aſſign'd. 
Seize, ſeize the pen ! the ſacred hour departs! 
} Nor, led by kindneſs, longer lend thine ear: 
The tenger tale of two ingenious hearts 
* Would rob thee of a moment and a tear. 

London, Nov. 10. 17664. 


WRITTEN IN A COTTAGE-GARDEN, 
AT A VILLAGE IN LORRAIN, As 
Occofioned by a Tradition 
. fs Es 8 * mary. 8 7 
& Arbuſtum loquitur.” 
O thou, whom love and fancy lead 
To wander near this woodland hill, 
If ever muſic ſmooth'd thy quill, - 
Or pity wak'd thy gentle reed. 
'  Repoſe beneath my humble tree, 
If thou lov'ſt ſimplicity, *  - 
Stranger, if thy lot has laid | 
In toilſome ſcenes of buſy life, 
Pull ſorely may'ft thou rue the ſtrife 
Of wear: paſſions ill repaid, . 
In a garden live with me, 
If thou lov'ſt ſimplicity. 
Howers have ſprung or many a year 
' .* O'er the village maiden's grave,” 
- _ That, one memorial- ſprig to ſave; 
Porr it from a fiſter a bier; 


r * 


4 


concerning a Tree of Refe-- 


And home ward walking, wept o'er mg. 
The true tears of ſimplicity, | 
And ſoon, her cottage window near 
With care my flender ftem ſhe plac's;. 
And fondly thus her grief embrac'd, 
And cheriſh'd fad remembrance dear : 

For love ſincere, and friendſhip freg 

Are children of fimplicity, 2 
When paſt was many a painful day 

 Slow-pacing o'er the village green; 

In white were all its maidens ſeen, 
And bore my guardian friend away. 

Ah death ! what facrifice to thee, 

The ruins of ſimplicity. 


One generous ſwain her heart approv'd, 
A youth whoſe fond and faithful breaſt 
With many an artleſs ſigh confcſs'd, 
In nature's language, that he lov'd. 
But ſtranger, tis no tale to thee, 
Unleſs thou lov'ſt fimplicity. 


He died—and ſoon her lip was cold, 
And ſoon her roſy check was pale; 
The village vrept to hear the tale, 
When for both the ou bell tolld 
Beneath yon flowery turf they lie, 
The lovers of ſimplicit x. 
Vet one boon have I to crave; 
Stranger if thy pity bleed. 
Wilt thou do one tender deed, 
And ſtrew my = flowers o'er their grave? 
So lightly lie the turf on thee, ; 
Becaale thou lov'ſt ſimplicity ! 


THE PASTORAL PART or 
MILTON'S EPITAPHIUM DAMONIS, - 
O ror the ſoft lays of Himeria's maids ! 


\ | The ftrains that died in Arethuſa's ſhades; 


Tun'd to wild forrow on her mournful ſhore, 
When Daphnis, Hylas, Bion breath'd no more 
Thame's vocal wave ſhall every note prolong, 
And all his villas learn the Doric ſong. 


How Thyrſis mourn'd his long-liv'd Damon 


dead ; 
What ſighs he utter'd , and what tears he ſhed- 
Ye dim retreats, ye wandering fountains know; 
Ye deſert wilds bore witneſs to his woe: 
Where oft in grief he paſt the tedious day, 
Or lonely languiſh'd the dull night away. 


Les + had the fields their blooming honouy 
pas CR 33 | ; 

And Autumn twice refign'd his golden ſtore, 

{ Unconſcious of his loſs, while Thyrſis ſtaid 

Io woo the ſweet muſe in the Tuſcan ſhade. 

| Crown'd with her favour, when he ſought again 

His flock forſaken, and his native plain; 

When to his old elm's wonted ſhade return'd— 

| Then—then, he miſs'd his parted friend—and 

mourn'd. , \ R 13 4 . 

And go, he cry'd, my tender lambs adieu 

Your wretched maſter has no time for you. 


Yet are there pow'rs divine in earth or ſky? 
Gods can they be who deftin'd thee to die? 


1 And ſhalt thou mix with ſhades of vulgar name ? 


Tod thy fair honours, and forgot thy ng 


* 
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Not he, the god whoſe gum wand reſtrains 


he pale-ey'd people of the gloomy plains, 
of ant 1 mall thus regardleſs be, 


Or ſuffer vulgar ſhades to herd with thee. 


Then go, he cry'a, &c. : 
Yet while one ſtrain iny trembling tongue may 


. 8 ; 
. ſhepherd, ſhalt thou die. 
Long in theſe fields thy fame ſhall flouriſh fair, 
And Daphnis only greater honours ſhare ; 
To Daphnis only purer vows be paid, 
While Pan or Pales loves the village ſhade, 
If truth or ſcience may ſurvive the grave, 
or, what is more, a poet's friendſhip ſave. 
Then go, &c. 
Theſe, theſe are thine: For me what hopes 
" remain? 
Gave of long ſorrow, and of anguiſh vain. 
For who, {till faithful to my fide, ſhall go, [ſnow ? 
Like thee, through regions clad with chilling 
Like thee, the rage of fiery ſummers bear, 
When fades the wan flower in the burning air ? 
The lurking dangers of the chaſe eſſay, 
or ſooth with ſong and various tale the day? 
Then go, &c. 
To whom ſhall I my hopes and fears impart ? 
Or truſt the cares and follies of my heart ? 
Whoſe gentle counſels put thoſe cares to flight ? 
Whoſe cheerful converſe cheat the tedious night ? 
The ſocial hearth when autumn's treaſures ſtcre, 
Chill blow the winds without, and through the 
bleak elm roar. = 
Then go, &c. 


When the fierce ſuns of ſummer noons invade, 
And Pan repoſes in the greeNt-wood ſhade, 
The ſhepherds hide, the nymphs plunge down the 
deep, __ (Mleep. 
Ard waves the hedge-row o'er the ploughman's 
Ah! who ſhall charm with ſuch addreſs refin'd, 
duch Attic wit, and elegance of mind? 
Then go, &c. l | - 
Alas! now lonely round my fields I tray, 
And lonely ſeek the paſture's wonted way. 
Or in ſome dim vale's mournful ſhade repoſe— 
There penſi ve wait the weary day's flow cloſe, 
While ſhowers deſcend, the gloomy tempeſt raves, 
And o'er my head the ſtruggling twilight waves. 
Then go, &c. 


Where once fair harveſt cloth'd my cultur'd 


n, 
Now — obſcene and vexing brambles roign ; 
The groves of myrtle and the cluſtering vine 
Delight no more, for joy no more is mine. 
My flocks no longer find a maſter's care, 
In piteous as they gaze with looks of dumb 
deſpair. TER ES 
Then go, &c. 
Thy hazel, Tyt'rus, has no charms for me; 

dor yet thy wild aſh, lov'd Alpheſibee. 
No more ſhall fancy weave her rural dream, 
by Zgon's willow, or Amynta's ſtream, 
The trembling leaves, the fountain's cool ſerene, 
The murmuring zephyr, and the moſſy green— 
Theſe ſmile unſeen, and thoſe unheeded play, 
leut my ſhrubs, and careleſs walk'd away. 

Then go, &c. | h 


- Mopſus, whe knews what fates the ſtars dife 
uſe 7 | * 
And ſolegs the grovw!'s wil warklinge:ines tld 
This „ thus thy ſpleen can 
move 
Some baleful planet, or ſome leſs love? 
The ſtar of Saturn oft annoys the ſwain, 
And in the dull cold breaſt long holds his leaden 
reign. | 
Then go, &c. | | 
The nymphs too, piteous of their ſhepherd's 


woe, 
Came the fad cauſe ſolicitous to know. 
Is this the port of jocund youth, they cry, 
That look diſguſted, and that downcaſt eye? 
Gay ſmiles and love en that ſoft ſeaſon wait 
* He's og a wretch whom beauty wounds tas 
ate. 5 
Then go, &c. 


One gentle tear the Britiſh Chloris gave, 
Chloris the grace of Maldon's purple wave 
in vain—my grief no ſoothing words diſarm, 
Nor future hopes, nor preſent good can charnt, ' 
Then go, &c. 


The happier flocks one ſocial ſpirit moves, 
The ſame their ſports, their paſtures and their loves; 
Their hearts to no peculiar object tend, 

None knows a favourite, or ſelects a friend. 
So heard the various natives of the main, 
And Proteus drives in crowds his ſcaly train. 
The feather'd tribes too find an eaſier fate; 
The meaneſt ſparrow ſtill enjoys his mate; 
And when by chance or wearing age ſhe dies, 
The tranſient loſs a ſecond choice ſupplies. 

Man, hapleſs man, for ever doom'd to know 

The dire vexations that from diſcord flow, 

In all the countleſs numbers of his kind, 

Can ſcarcely meet with one congenial mind, 

It haply found, death wings the fatal dart, 

The tender union breaks, and breaks his heart, 
Then go, &c. | 


Ah me! what error tempted me to 
O'er ſoreign mountains, and through Alpine ſnow? 
Too great the price to mark in Tyber's gloom 
The mournful image of departed Rome 
Nay, yet immortal, could he boaſt again 
The glories of her univerſal reign. 
And all that Maro left his fields to ſee, 
Too great the purchaſe to abandon thee ! 
To leave thee in a land no longer ſeen 
Bid mountains riſe, and oceans roll between 
Ah! not embrace thee !—not to ſee thee die! 
Meet thy laſt looks, or cloſe thy languid eye 


Not one fond farewell with thy ſhade to ſend, 


Nor bid thee think of thy ſurviving friend! 
Then go, &c. | 
Ye Tuſcan ſhepherds, pardon me this tear! 
Dear to the muſe, to me for ever dear ! 


Guarint. 


Che ſe t'aſſale a la canuta etate 
Amoroſo talento, 

Havrai doppio tormento, | 
E di quel, che potendo non voleſti, 


E di quel, che volendo no potrai. 
ii 5 


Milton ſcems to ba ve borrowed this ſentimeat fron 


Ll 
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The youth I mourn a Tuſcan title bore. 
See Lydian Lucca for her ſon deplore! 
 Q days of ecſtaſy! when rept I lay 
Where Arno wanders down his flow'ry pray, 
Pluck'd the pale violet, preſs'd the velvet mend, 
Or bade the myrtle's balmy fragrance bleed 
Delighted, heard amid the rural throng 
Menalcas ſtrive with Lycidas in ſong. 

Oft would my voice the mimic ſtrain eſſay, 
Nor haply all unheeded was my lay: 
For, ſhepherds, yet I boaſt your generous meed, 
The oſier baſket, and compacted reed. 
Francino crown'd me with a poet's fame, 
And Dati + taught his beechen groves my name. 


PRECEPTS OF CONJUGAL HAPPINESS. 
ADDRESSED TO A LADY ON HER MARRIAGE. | 
| Firſt publiſhed in 1767. | 


FrienvD, ſiſter, partner of that gentle heart, 

Where my ſoul lives, and holds her deareſt" part; 

While love's ſoft raptures theſe gay hours employ, 

And time puts on the yellow 22 of joy, 

Will you, Maria, mark with patient ear, 

The moral muſe, nor deem her ſong ſevere ? 

Through the long courſę of life's unclouded 

day, 3 a / 

Where barect contentment ſmiles on virtue's way ; 

Where fancy opes her ever-varying views, ' 

And hope ſtrews flowers, and leads you as ſhe 
ſtrews; b £22 -* "Tr "TS * * ; 

May each fair pleaſure eourt thy favour'd breaſt, 

By truth protected, and by love careſs'd ! 

So friendſhip vows, nor ſhall her vows be vain; 
For every pleaſure comes in virtue's train ; 
Each'charm that tender ſympathics impart, 

The glow of ſoul, the tranſports of the heart, 
Sweet meanings that in ſilent truth convey 
Mind into mind, and ſteal the foul away, 
Theſe gifts, O virtue, theſe are all thy own; 
Loſt to the vicious, to the vain unknown! 
Yet bleſt with theſe, and happier charms than 
theſe, - . : x 2 
By nature ſorm'd, by genius taught to pleaſe, 
Ev*n:you, to prove that mortal gifts are vain, 
Mult yield your human ſacrifice to pain; 
The: wizard care ſhall dim thoſe brilliant eyes, 
Smite-the fair urns and bid the waters riſe. 

With mind unbroke that darkes hour can hear, 
Nor once his captive, drag the chains of cure, 
Hope's radiant ſunſhine o' er the ſcene to pour, 
Nor future joys in preſent ills devour, —*+ + 
- Theſe arts your philoſophic friend may ſhow, 
Too well experienc'd in the ſchool of woe. . 

When ſinks the heart, by tranſient grief oppreſt, 
Scek not reflection, for it wounds the breaſt, 


— 


* The Tiſſcans were a branch of the Pelaſgi that 
migrated into Europe not many. ages after the. diſper- 
gen. Some of 4bem marched by land as far as Lydia, 
ond, from thence detached. a colony under the conduct of 
(DT yrfenus 40 Italy. AAS 1 6 

+ When Milton was in Italy, Carlo Dati was pro- 
or of philefophy at Florence. A liberal friend to 
men of genius and learning, as well forcigrers as bis 
2 count rymen.gHle zurote a fanegyric and ſome 


hems on Lewis XF. 6jides other traits. 
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While memory turns, to happier.objeRs blind, 
Though once the friend, the traitor of the mind, 
Paſt ſcenes of pain is ſtudious to explore, 
Forgets its joys, and thinks its ſuff*rings o'er, 
To life's horizon forward turn your eye, 


Paſs the dim cloud, and view the - height'ning 


| ye 5 
On hope's kind wing more genial climes ſurvey, 
Let fancy join, but reaſon guide your way, 
For fancy, ſtill to tender woes inclin'd, 
May ſooth the heart, but miſdirects the mind. 
The ſource of half our anguiſh, half our tears, 
Is the wrong conduct of our hopes and fears; 
Like ill-train'd children, ſtill their treatment ſuch, 
Reſtrain'd too rali:ly, or indulg'd too much. 
Hence hope, projecting more than life can give, 
Would live with angels, or refule to live; 
Hence ſpleen-ey'd fear, o'cratting caution's part, 
Betrays thoſe tuccours reaſon lends the heart. 
Yet theſe, ſubmitted to fair truth's controul, 
Theſe tyrants are the ſervants of the ſoul : 
he, vales of peace the dove-like hope ſhall 
ray, ' 
And hear at eve her olive branch away, 
In ev' ry ſcene ſome diſtant charm deſcry, 
And hold it forward to the bright'ning eye; 
While watchful fear, if fortitude maintain 
Her trembling ſteps, ſhall ward the diſtant pain, 
Should erring nature caſual faults diſcloſe, 
Wound not the breaſt that harbours your repoſe; 


For ev'ry grief that breaſt from you ſhall prove, 


Is one link broken in the chain of love. 
Soon, with their objects, other woes are paſt, 
But pains from thoſe we love are pains that laſt, 
Though faults or follies from reproach may fly, 
Yet in its ſhade the tender paſſions dic. 

Love, like the flower that courts the ſun's kind 

ray, f b 

Will Rouriſh only in the ſmiles of day; 
Diſtruſt's cold air the generous plant annoys, 
And one chill blight of dire contempt deſtroys. 
O ſhun, my friend, avoid that dangerous coaſt, 
Where peace expires, and fair affection's loſt ; 
By wit, by grief, by anger urg'd, forbear 


' The ſpeech contemptuous, and the ſcornſul air. 


If heart · felt quiet, thoughts unmix'd with pain, 


While peace weaves flow'rs to Hymen's golden 


chain, 


If tranquil days, if hours of ſmiling eaſe, 


The ſenſe of pleaſure, and the pow'rs to pleoſe, 
If charms like theſe deſerve your ſerious care, 


Of one dark foe, one dangerous foe beware! 
Like Recla's mountain, while his heart's in flame, 


His aſpect's coid, and jealouſy his name. 
His hideous birth his wild diſorders prove, 
Begot ky hatred on deſpairing love! 

Her throes in rage the frantic mother bore, 
And the fell fire with angry curſes tore 
His ſable hair—Diſtruſt beholding ſmil'd, 


And lov'd her image in her future child. 
With cruel care, induſtrious to impart 


Each painful ſenſe, each ſoul-tormenting art, 
To doubt's dim ſhrine her hapleſs charge ſhe-led, 
Where never ſleep relicy'd the burning head, 
Where never grateful fancy ſooth'd ſuſpenſe, 


Or the dear charms of eaſy confidence. 


Hence fears eternal, ever- reſtleſs care, 
And all the dire aſſociates of deſpair. 
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Hence all the woes he found that peace deſtroy, 
4nd daſh with pain the ſparkling ſtream of joy. 
When love's warm breaſt, from rapture's trem- 
bling height, | 2 
Falls to the temp'rate meaſures of delight ; 
When calm delight to eaſy friendſhip turns, 
Grieve not that Hymen's torch more gently burns. 
Unerring nature, in each purpoſe kind, 
Forbids long tranſports to uſurp the mind; 
For, oft diflolv*d. in joy's oppretlive ray, 
Soon would the finer faculties decay. 
True tender love one even tenor keeps 3 
'Tis reaſon's flame, and burns when paſſion ſleeps. 
The charm connubial, like a ſtream that glides 
Through life's fair vale, with no unequal tides, 
With many a plant along its genial fide, : 
With many a flower that blows in beauteous pride, 
With many a ſhade, where peace in rapturous reſt 
Holds ſweet affiance to her fearleſs breaſt, 
pure in its ſource, and temp'rate in its way, 
Still lows the ſame, nor finds its urn decay. 
0 bliſs beyond what lonely life can know, 
The ſoul-felt ſympathy. of joy and woe? 
The magic charm which makes e' en ſorrow dear, 
And turns to pleaſure the partaken tear 


Long, beauteous friend, to you may Heaven. 


impart Ls 
The ſoft eudearments of the ſocial heart! 
Long to your lot may ev'ry bleſſing flow, 
That ſenſe, or taſte, or virtue can beitow ! 
And O, forgive the zeal your peace inſpires, 
Or teach that prudence which itſelf admires, 


VERSES IN MEMORY OF A LADY *. 
WRITTEN AT SANDGATE CASTLE, 1768. 


Nee tamen Ingenio, quantum ſervire dolori.“ 


Ler others boaſt the falſe and faithleſs pride, 
No nuptial charm to know, and known, to hide, 
With vain diſguiſo from nature's dictates part, 
For the poor triumph of a vacaiit heart; 
My verſe, the god of tender vows inſpires, 
Dwells on my ſoul, and wakens all her fires. 

Dear filent partner of thoſe happier hours, 


bowers ! | | 
[f yet thy gentle ſpirit wanders here,. 
borne by its virtues to no nobler ſpherez” 
Let that pity which, of life poſſeſt, ' - | 


That paſs'd in Hackthorn's vales, iu Blagdon's 


fll'd thy fair eye, and lighten'd. through thy 


breaſt; 

yet that tender thought, that generous care, 

The gloomy power of endleis night may ſpare ; 

0h! while my ſqul for thee, for thee complains, 

Catch her warns Wt, and kiſs her bleeding ftrains. 
Wild, wretched wiſh ! can pray'r, with feeble 
* breath, | 

Perce the pale ear, the ſtatued ear of death? 

Let patience pray, let hope aſpire to pray'r ! 

and leave me the firong language of deſpair ! 
Hence, ye vain pajnters of ingenious woe, 

Ye Lyttletons, ye uning Petrarchs, go ! 

hate the languor of your lenient ſtrain, 

Your flow'ry grief, your impotence of pain. 


* Wife of the author. She was daughter to 
Mr. Cracroft of Lincoln/vire. BY 
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Oh!: when beneath his golden ſhafts I bled, 


Oh! had ye know, what I have known, to prove 
The ſearching flame, the agopies of love: 
Oh! had ye known how ſouls to ſouls impart  ' 
Their fire, or mix'd the life-drops of the heart? 
Not like the ſtream tha; down the mountain's fide, / 
Tuncfully mourn, and ſparkle as they glide; 
Not like the bieeze, that fighs at evening hour _ 
On the ſoft boſom of ſome folding flower; 
Your ftronger grief, in ſtronger accents borne, | 
Had ſooth'd the breaſt with burning anguiſh-torns\ 
The voice of ſeas, the winds that rouſe the deep,” 
Far-ſounding floods that tear the mountains ſteep ; 
Each wild and melancholy blaſt that raves M 
Round theſe dim towers, and ſmites the beating 
waves [ 
This ſooths my ſoul tis nature's mournful breath, | 
Tis nature ſtruggling in the arms of death - 
See the laſt aid ot her expiring ſtate, 
See love, ev'n love, has lent his darts to fate : 


And vainly bound his trophies on my head; 4 
When, crown'd with flowers, he led the roſy day, 
Liv'd to my eye, and drew, my ſoul awayg— 7 
Could fear, could fancy at that tender hour, A 
See the dim grave demand the nuptial flower? 
There, there his wreathsdejected Hymenſtrew'd z/ 
And mourn'd their bloom unfaded as be view'd. 
There each fair hope, each tenderneſs of life, 
Each nameleſs charm of ſoft obliging ftrife, ; 
Delight, love, fancy, pleaſure, genius, fled, * 
And the beſt paſſions of my foub lie dead; «FT 
All, all is there in cold oblivion laid. K l 
But pale remembrance bending o'er a ſhade, © 
O come ! ye ſofter ſorrows to my breaſt! ' 
Ye lenient ſighs, that ſlumber into reſt! 164 27H] 
Come, ſoothing dreams, your friendly pinions wave, 
We'll bear the freſh roſe to yon honour'd grave, 
For once this pain, this frantic pain forego, A 
And feel at leaſt the luxury of woe! 13 #572200 
Ve holy ſuff*rer's that in filence wait 
The laſt ſad refuge of relieving fate 
That reſt at eve beneath the cypreſs* gloom, 
And ſleep familiar on your future tomb; 
With you I'll waſte the flow departing day, 
And wear with you, th* uncolour'd hours away. 
Oh lead me to your cells, your lonely ailes 
Where reſignation folds her arms, and ſmiles ; 


SS *# 


Where holy faith unwearied vigils keeps, K 
And guards the urn where fair Conſtantia + ſleeps, 
There, let me there in ſweet oblivion lie, A 
And calmly feel the tutor'd paſſions die. F 
THE ORIGIN OF THE VEIL, | = 
Warm from this heart while flows the faithful : 


The meaneſt friend of beauty ſhall be mine. [line, 
What love, or fame, or fortune could beſtow, 

The charm of praiſe, the eaſe of life I owe . 13 
To beauty preſent, or ta beauty fled, | 
To Hertford, living, or Caernervon dead, | 
To Tweedale's taſte, to Edgecumbe's ſenſe ſerene, = 
And, envy ſpare this boaſt, to Britain's queen. 
Kind to the lay that all unlabour'd flow'd, | 


o 


What fancy caught, where nature's pencil glow'dt 3. 
| :\'s Fx 


* The lady died in child-bed. 
+ See Spectator, No. 164. 
| + The Fables of Flora. 
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25 
She ſaw the path to new, though humble fame, 
Gave me her praiſe, and left me fools to blame. 

Strong in their weakneſs are each woman'scharms, 
Dread that endears, and ſoftneſs that diſarms: 
The timorous eye retiring from applauſe, 

And the mild air that fearfully withdraws, 


Marks of our power theſe humble graces prove, 


And, daſh'd with pride, we deeper drink of love. 
Chiefof thoſe charms that hold the heart inthrall, 
At thy fair ſhrine, O modeſty, we fall. 
Not Cynthia riſing o'er the wat'ry way, 
When on the dim wave falls her friendly ray; 
Not the pure ether of Eolian ſkies, 
That drinks the day's firſt-glories as they riſe, 
Not all the tints from evening-clouds that break, 
Burn in the beauties of the virgin's cheek ; 
When o'er that cheek, undiſciplined by art, 
The ſweet ſuffuſion ruſhes from the heart. 
Yet the ſoft bluſh, untutor'd to controul, 
The $low that ſpeaks the ſuſceptible ſoul, 
Led by nice honour and by decent pride, 
The voice of ancient virtue taught to hide; 
Taught beauty's bloom the ſearching eye to ſhun, 
As early flowers blow fearful of the ſun. | 
Far as the long records of time we trace *, 
Still flowed the veil o'er- modeſty's fair face: 
The guard of beauty, in whoſe friendly ſhade, 
Safe from each eye the featur'd ſoul is laid. 
The penſive thought that paler looks betray, 
The tender grief that ſteals in tears away, 
The hopeleſs wiſh that prompts the frequent ſigh, 


| Bleeds in the blaſh, or melts upon the eye. 


The man of faith through Gerar doom'd to ſtray, 
A nation waiting his eventful way, 
His fortune's fair companion at his fide, 
The world his promiſe, Providence his guide, 
Once, more_than virtue dar'd to value life, 
And called a ſiſter whom he ewn'd a wife. 
Miſtaken father of the faithful race, 
Thy fears alone could purchaſe thy diſgrace, 

* Go,” to the fair, when conſcious of the tale, 
Said Gerar's prince, thy huſband is thy veil f.“ 
O ancient faith ! O virtue mourn'd in vain ! 

When Hymen's altar never held a ftain ; 
"When his pure torch ſhed undiminiſh'd rays, 
.And fires nnholy died beneath the blaze ! 

For faith like this fair Greece was early known, 
And claim'd the veil's firſt honours as her own. 
Ere half her ſons, o'er Afia's trembling coaſt, 

Arm'd to revenge one woman's virtue loft ; 
Ere he, whom Circe ſought to charm in vain, 

Follow'd wild fortune o'er the various main, 

In youth's gay bloom he plied th' exulting oar, 
From Ithaca's white rocks to Sparta's ſhore : 


Plato mentions two provinces in Perſia, one of 
aubich was called Queen's Girdle, the other the 


Queen's Veil, the revenues of which, no doubt, 


were employed in purchafing thoſe parts of her 
Majeſty's dreſs. It was about the middle of the 
third century, thet the eaflern women, on taking 
the vow of virginity, aſſumed that veil which had 
baforebeen wornby the Pagan Prieflgſes,and which 


17 uſed by the religious among the Romaniſtt now. | 


+ © He is the vaile of thine eyes to all that are 


-With thee, and to all others.” 
Lin . GEN. x. 16, VET. TRAN- 


5 


4 


| 
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Free to Nerician * gales the veffel glides, 
And wild Eurotas f ſmooths his warrior-tides; 
For amorous Greece, when love conducts the way, 
Beholds her waters, and her winds obey. i 
No object her's but love's impreſſion knows, 
No wave that wanders, and no breeze that blows- 
Her groves}, her mountains have his power coufell, 
And Zephyr ſigh'd not but for Flora's breaſt. 
Twas when hirſighs in ſweeteſt whiſpersſtrayd 
Far o'er Laconia's plains from Eva's f ſhade; | 
When ſoft-ey'd ſpring reſum'd his mantle gay, 


And lean'd luxurious on the breaſt of May, 


Love's genial banners young Ulyſſes bore 
From Ithaca's white rocks to Sparta's ſhore, 
With all that ſooths the heart, that wins, c 
All princely virtues, and all manly charms, [warms, 
All love can urge, or eloquence perſuade, J 
The future hero woo'd his Spartan maid. 
Yet long he woo'd——In Sparta, flow to yield, 
Beauty, like valour, long maintain'd the field, 
No bloom ſo fair Meſſene's banks diſcloſe; 
* No breath fo pure o'er Tempe's boſom blows; 
« No ſmile ſo radiant throws the genial ray 
% Through the fair eye-lids of the opening day; 
«« But deaf to vows with fondeſt paſſion preſt, 
« Cold is the wave of Hebrus' wint'ry breaſt, 
e Penelope regards no lover's pain, 
c And owns Ulyfles eloquent in vain. 
4c To vows that vainly waſte their warmth is 
ce Inſidious hopes that lead but to deſpair, (air, 
c Affections loft, defires the heart muſt rue, 
« And love, and Sparta's joyleſs plains adieu! 
„ Yet ſtill this boſons ſhall'one paſfion ſhare, 
c Still ſhall my country find a father there. 
cc Ev'n now the children of my little reign 
cc Demand that father, of the faithleſs main; 
«© Ev'n now, their prince ſolicitous to ſave, 
« Climb the tall cliff, aud watch the changeſul 
« wave. 
c But not for him their hopes, or fears alone! 
& They {eek the promis'd partner of his throne; 
6 For her their incenſe breathes, their altars blaze, 
& For her to Heaven the ſuppliant eye they raiſe, 
c Ah! ſhall they know their prince implor'd in 
« vain? 
© Can my heart live beneath a nation's pain?” 
There ſpoke the virtue that her ſoul admir'd, 
The Spartan ſoul, with patriot ardour fir'd. 
„Enough! ſhe cried— be mine to boaft a part 
© In him, who holds his country to his heart. 
* Worth, honour, faith, that fair affection gives, 
„And with that virtue, every virtue lives |.” 
Pleas'd that the nobler principles could move 
His daughter's heart, and ſoften it᷑ to love, 
Icarius own'd the auſpices divine, 


Wove the fair crown J, and bleſs'd the holy ſhrine. 


From the mountain Neritgs in Ithaca, now 
called Nericia. 

+ The Spartan river. 

t © E mentre d' Alberghe Amore.” 


Tasse, 
$ A mountain in Peloponneſus. 
| © Omnes omnium Caritates, &c. Cre, 


ET The women of ancient Greece at the marriage 
ceremony wore garlands of flowers, probably atem. 
blems of purity, fertility and beauty. Thus Eur ipr 
gs: | 
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But ah! the dreaded parting hour to brave ! 
Thea ſtrong affection griev'd tor what it gave. 
Should he the comfort of his lite's decline, 

His life's laſt charm to Ithaca reſigu? 

Or, wand'ring with her to a diftant ſhore, 

Behold Enrotas* long-lov'd banks no more? 

Expole his gray hairs to an alien ky, 

Nor on his couatry's parent boſom die?? 5 

No, prince,“ he cried; * for Sparta's happier 
„plain, 

Leave * lov'd honours of thy little reign, 

The grateful change ſhall equal honours bring; 

Lord of himſelf, a Spartan 1s a king.” 

When thus the prince, with obvious grief op- 

preſt, 


canſt thou not force the father from thy breaſt? 


Nut without pain behold one child deparr, 
« Yet bid me tear a nation from my heart? 
„Not for all Sparta“, all Eubœa's jlains's-- 
He ſaid, and to his courſers gave the reins. * 

Still the tond fire purſues with ſupylant voice, 
Tul mov'd, the monarch yields her to her choice. 
% Thou mine by vows; by fair affection mine, 

& And holy truth, and auſpices divine; 
This (uit let fair Penelope decide, 
„ Remain the daughter, or procted the bride.” 

Oer the quick bluſh her friendly mantle fell, 
And told him all that modetty could tell. 

No longer now the father's fondweſs {trove 
With patriot virtue, or acknowirdg'd love. 
But on the ſcene that paring fizhs endea;'d, 
Fair modeſty's + firſt honour'd tane he rear'd. 

The daughter's form the pictur'd goddeſs wore, 

The daughter's veil f betore her bluſhes bore, 


And taught the maids of Greece this ſovereign 


law--- 


She moſt ſhall conquer, who ſhall moſt withdraw. 


EAN dug 
Tu ra E b 1 d, Ws YAfroveesrny. 
PN. IN AUL» 
The modern Greek ladies awear theſe garland inva 
nous forms, whenever theyappear ar d,; and fre- 
quently adorn themſerves thus for ther aan amuſe- 
nent, and when they do not expect to be ſeen by any 
but their domeſtics. | 
Voyage Literaire de ia Greece. 
* The ancients efteemed this ane of the greateſt 
nicfortunes that could befall them. The Trojans 
thought it the moſt lamentable circuniftance aitend- 
ig the loſs of their pilot Palinurus, that his body 
ſoould lie in a foreign country. | 
" ——lIgnota Palinure jacebis Aren. VIRG. 
I Pauſantas, who has recorded the fory on which 
this little poem is founded, tells us, that this was 
the firſt temple creed to modęſty in Greece. 
| See the Veil of Modeſty in the Muſeum Capi- 


tulinum, vol. iii. and for further proofs of its high | 


attiquity, ſee Hom. Odyfſ: 1. 6. 
Claud. Epithal. Honor. where he ſays, 
E crines feſtina ligat Peplumque fluentem 


lava t 
Wil 


Idbig. in Taur. aft 4. and Colut. Rapt. Helen. v. 
91. J. 1. where Hermione tears her gold. em- 
Tudered veil on the diſappearance of Helen : 


TrAvteum guogue rupit Capitis tegmep. 
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| TAE COUNTRY JUSTICE, N 
| | A POEM IN TH&EE PARTS. 


* 


| To Richard Burn, LL. D. one of his Majeſty's Pulſe. 


tices MH the Peace for the Counties of Weftmore-- 
land and Cumberland. | 
DEAR SIR; | 
A POEM written profefledly at your requeſt, na-. 
turaHy addrefles itſelf to you. The diſtinction your 
have acquired on the ſubject, and your taſte for the 
arto, give that addreſs every kind of propriety. I 
I hav- any particular ſatisfaction in this publica- 
tion, beſide what ariſes from my compliance with 
vour commands, it muſt be in the idea of that teſ- 
timony it bears to our ffiendſhip. If you believe, 
that I am more concerned for the duration of that 
than of the poem itſelf, you will not be miſtaken; 
for I am, Los 4 117 N 
Dear Sir, 141. 14 , 
Your truly affectionate brother, 
And taithtul humble ſervant, - 
Somer/etfoire, April 25. 1774 THE AUTHOR, 


pak L 


Ix Richard's days, when loft his paſtur'd plain, g 
the wand'ring Briton ſought the wild wood 


reign, | 
With . diſdain beheld the feudal hord 
Poor life-let vaflals of a Norman lord, | 
And. what no brave man ever loit, poſſeſs'd 
Himlelt--tor freedom bound him to her breaſt. 
Loy'ft thou that freedom? by her holy ſhrine, | 
It yet one drop of Britiſh blood be thine, . 
Sce, | conjure thee, in the deſert ſhade, 
His bow unftrung, bis little houtehold laid, 
Some brave foretather; while his fields they ſhare, 
By Saxon, Dane, or Norman, banith'd there! 
And think he tells thee, as his ſoul withdraws, 
As his heart ſwells againſt a tyrant's laws, 
The war with fate though fruitieſs to maintain, 
To guard that liberty he lov'd in vain. | 
Were thoughts like theſe the dream of ancient 
time ? | | ** 
Peculiar only to ſome age, or clime ? 
Aud does not naturè thoughts like theſe impart, 
Breathe in the toul, and write upon the heart ? 
Alk on their mountains yon deſerted band, 
That point to Paoli with no plaufive hand ; 
Deipifing ſtill, their freeborn fouls unbroke, 
Alike the Gallic aad Ligurian yoke ! 7 
Yet while the patriot's gen'rous rage we ſhare, 
Still civil ſafety calls us beck to care; . 
Co Britain loſt in either Henry's day, : 
Her woods, her mountains one wild ſcene of prey 
Fair peace from all her bounteous vallies fled, _ 
And law beneath the barbed arrows bled. 
In happier days, with more auſpicious fate, 
The far-fam'd Edward heal'd his wounded ſtate z 
Dread of his foes, but to his ſubjects dear, 
Theſe learn'd to love, as thoſe are taught to fear, 
Their laurell'd prince with Britiſh pride obey, ' 
His glory ſhone their diſcontent away. 2 
With care the tender flow'r of love to ſave 
And plant the olive on diſorder's grave, ? 
For civil ſtorms freſh barriers to provide, | 


- £ 


— 


e caught the fring calm and falling tide: 


LO 
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The focial laws from inſult to protect, 
To cheriſh peace, to cultivate reſpect; 
The rich from wanton cruelty reſtrain, 
To ſmooth the bed of genury and pain ; 
The. hapleſs vagrant to his reſt reſtore, | 
The maze of fraud, the haunts of theft explore ; 
The thoughtlefs maiden, when ſubdu'd by art, 
To aid, and bring her rover to her heart; 
Wild riot's voice with dignity to quell, - 
Forbid unpeacetul paſſions to rebel, 
Wreſt from revenge the meditated harm, 
For this fair juſtice rais'd her ſacred arm ; 
For this the rural magiſtrate, of yore, 
Thy honvurs, Edward, to his manſion bore. 
Oft, where old Air in conſcious glory ſails, 
On ſilver waves that flow through ſmiling vales; 
In Harewood's groves, where long my youth was 
; laid, | 
Unſeen beneath their ancient world of ſhade ; 
With many a group of antique columns crown'd, 
In Gothic guiſe ſuch manſion have oft found. 
Nor lightly deem, ye apes of modern race, 
Ye cits that ſore bedizen nature's face, 
Of the more manly ſtructures here ye view; 
They roſe for greatneſs that ye never knew: 
Ye reptile cits, that oft have mov'd my ſpleen 
With Venus and the graces on your green ! 
Let Plutus, growling o'er his ill-got wealth, 
Let Mercury, the thriving god of ſtealth, 
The ſhop-man, Janus, with his double looks, 


Riſe on your mounts, and perch upon your books: | 
| Firm be your juſtice, but be friends to man, 


But ſpare my Venus, ſpare each uſter grace, 

Ye cits, that ſore bedizen nature's face ! 

Te royal architects, whoſe antic taſte, 

Would lay the realms. of ſenſe and nature waſte ; 
Forgot, whenever from her ſteps ye ſtray, 

That folly only points each other way; © 
Here, though your eye no courtly creature ſees, 
Snakes on the ground, of monkies in the trees ; 
Yet let not too ſevere a cenſure fall, 

On the plain precincts of the ancient hall. 


For though no fight your childiſh fancy meets, 


Of Thibet's dogs, or China's perroquets ; 

Though apes, aſps, lizards, things without a tail, 

And all the tribes of foreign monſters fail; 

Here ſhall ye ſigh to ſee, with ruſt o'ergrown, 

The iron griffin and the ſphinx of ſtone ; 

And mourn, neglected in their waſte abodes, 

Fire- breathing drakes, and water-ſpouting gods. 
Long have theſe mighty monſters known dif. 

race, 
Yet Rill ſome trophies hold their ancient place; 
Where, round the hall, the oaks high ſurbaſe 
| rears 

The field-day triumphs of two hundred years. 
Th* enormous antlers here recal the day 

That ſaw the foreſt monarch forc'd away ; 


Who, many a flood, and many a mountain paſt, - 


Not finding thoſe, nor deeming theſe the laſt, 

O'er floods, o'er mountains yet prepar'd to fly, 

Long ere the death-drop fill'd his failing eye ! 

Here 1 cunning, and in crimes grown 
EIT 

Hangs his gray bruſh, the felon of the fold. 

of as the rent - feaſt (wells the midnight cheer, 
he maudlin farmer kens him o'er his beer, 

And tells his old, traditionary tale, 

Though known to ev'ry tenant of the vale, 


| 
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Here, where of old the feſtal oz has fed, 


| Mark'd with his weight, the mighty horns are 


ſpread : 


Some ox, O Marſhall, for a board like thine, 
Where the vaſt maſter with the vaſt ſurloin 


Vied in round magnitude Keſpect I bear 


To thee, though oft the ruin of the chair. 


Theſe, and ſuch antique tokens that record 
The manly ſpirit, and the bounteous board, 
Me more delight than all the gew-gaw train, 
The whims and zigzags of a modern brain, 


More than all Aſia's marmoſets to view, 


Grin, friſk, and water in the walks of Kew. 
Through theſe fair vallies, ſtranger, haſt thou 
ſtray'd, 
By any chance, to viſit Hare wood's ſhade, 


And ſeen with honeſt, antiquated air, 


In the plain hall the magiſtratial chair? 
There Herbert ſat The love of human kind, 
Pure light of truth, and temperance of mind, 
In the tree eye the featur'd ſoul diiplay'd, 


| Honour's ſtrong beam, and mercy's melting ſhade: 


Juſtice that, in the rigid paths of law, 


[i Would till ſome drops from pity *s fountain draw, 


Bend o'er her urn with many a gen'rous fear, 
Ere his firm ſeal ſhuuld force ove orphan's tear; 
Fair equity, and reaſon ſcorning art, 

And all the ober virtues of the heart--- 
Theſe ſat with Herbert, theie ſhall beſt avail 


Where ſtatutes order, or where ſtatutes ail. 


Be this, ye rural magiſtrates, your plan: 


He whom the mighty matter of this ball 
We tondly deem, or farcically call, 

To own the patriarch s truth, however Joth, 
Hol is but a manſion cruſhi'd before the moth. 
Frail in his genius, in his kheait too trall, 

Born but to err, and erring to bewail, 
Shalt thou his faults with eye ſevere explore, 
And give to life one human weakneſs more ? 
Stiil mark if vice or nature prompts the deed; 
Still mark the ſtrong temptation and the need; 
On preſling want, on famine's powertul call, 
At leaſt more lenient let thy juſtice fall. 
For him, who, loſt to ev'ry hope of life, 
Has long with fortune held unequal ftrife, 


' Known to no human love, no human care, 


The friendleſs, homeleſs object of deſpair; 
For the poor vagrant feel, while he complains, 
Nor from ſad freedom ſend to ſadder chains. 
Alike, if folly or misfortune brought 
Thoſe laſt of woes his evil days have wrought; 
Believe with ſocial mercy and with me, 
Folly's misfortune in the firſt degree. 

Perhaps on fome inhoſpitable ſhore 
The houſeleſs wretch a widow'd parent bore ; 
Who then, no more hy golden proſpects led, 


Of the poor Indian begg'd a leafy bed. 


Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden's plain, 
Perhaps that parent mourn'd her ſoldier ſlain; 
Bent o'er her babe, her eye diſſolv'd in dew, 
The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 
Gave the ſad preſage of his future years, 
The child of miſery, baptiz'd in tears ! 
O Edward, here thy faireſt laurels fade! 
And thy long glories darken into ſhade: _ 
While yet the palms thy hardy veterans won, 


The deeds of yalour that for thee were done, 


thou 
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While yet the wreaths for which they bravely bled, 
Fir'd thy high ſoul, and flouriſh'd on thy head, 
Thoſe veterans to their native ſhores return'd, 
Like exiles wander'd, and like exiles mourn'd; 
Or, left at large no longer to bewail, 
Were vagrants deem'd, and deſtin'd to a jail! 

Were there no royal, yet uncultur'd lands, 
No waſtes that wanted ſuch ſubduing hands ? 
Were Creſſy's heroes ſuch abandon'd things? 
O fate of war! and gratitude of kings! 

The gipſy-race my pity rarely move; 
vet their ſtrong thirſt of liberty I love. 
Not Wilkes, our freedom's holy martyr, more; 
Nor his firm phalanx of the common thore. 

For this in Norwood's patrimonial groves 
The tawny father with his offspring roves; 
When ſummer ſuns lead flow the ſultry day, 


In moſſy caves, where welling waters play, 


Fann'd by each gale that cools the fervid ſæy, 
With this in ragged luxury they lie. 
Oft at the ſun the duſky Elfins ſtrain 
The ſable eye, then ſnugging, ſleep again; 
Oſt as the dews of cooler evening fall, 
For their prophetic moth-r's mantle call. 
Far other cares that wand'ring mother wait, 
The mouth, and oft the miniſter of fate ! 
From her to hear, in ev'ning's friendly ſhade, 
Of future fortune, flies the village-maid, 
Draws her long-hoarded copper from its hold; 
Ard ruſty halfpence purchaſe hopes of gold. 
But, ah! ye maids, beware the gipſy's lures ! 
She opens not the womb of time, but yours. 
Oft has her hands the hapleſs Marian wrung, 
Marian, whom Gay in ſweeteſt ſtrains has ſung ! 
The parſon's maid—ſore cauſe had ſhe to rue 
The gipſy's tongue; the parſon's daughter too. 
Long had that anxious daughter figh'd to know 
What Vellum's ſprucy clerk, the valley's beau, 
Meant by thoſe glances which at church he ſtole, 
Her father nodding to the pſalm's flow drawl; 
Long had ſhe ſigh'd; at length a prophet came, 
By many a ſure prediction known to fame, 
'To Marian known, and all ſhe told, for true: 
She knew the future, for the paſt ſhe knew. 
Where, in the darkling ſhed, the moon's dim 


rays 
Beam'd on the ruins of a one-horſe chaiſe, 
Villaria ſat, while faithful Marian brought 
The wayward prophet of the woe ſhe ſought. 
Twice did her hands, the income of the week, 
On either ſide the crooked ſixpence ſeek ; 
Twice Bow thoſe hands withdrawn from either 
ide, 

To ſtop the titt'ring laugh, the bluſh to hide. 
The wayward prophet made no long delay, 
No novice ſhe in fortune's devious way ! 
Ere yet,” ſhe cry'd, © ten rolling months are o'er, 
* Muſt ye be mothers; maids, at leaſt, no more. 
* With you ſhall ſoon, O lady fair, prevail * 
* A gentle youth, the flower of this fair vale. 
„To Marian, once of Colin Clout the ſcorn, 
* Shall bumpkin come, and bumpkinets be born.” 

Smote to the heart, the maidens marvell'd ſore, 
That ten ſhort months had ſuch events in ſtore; 
But holding firm what village-maids believe, 
That ſtrife with fate is milking in a ſieve; 
To prove their prophet true, though to their coſt, 


| They jualy thought no time was to be loſt, 
4 : 
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Theſe foes to youth, that ſeek, with dang to 
To aid the native weakneſs of the heart; art. 
Theſe miſcreants from thy harmleſs village drive, 
As waſps felonious from the lab'ring hive, © 


THE COUNTRY JUSTICE. 
A POEM. | 
To Robert Wilſon Cracroft, Eſq. 


Born with a gentle heart, and born to pleaſe © 
With native goodneſs, of no fortune vain, 

The ſocial aſpect of inviting eaſe, Ex] 
The kind opinion, and the ſenſe humane: 


To thee, my Cracrolt, whom, in early youth, * 

3 lenient 2 and anxious love I led EY 
rough paths where ſcience points to man] | 
And glory gilds the manſions of the ; 2 


To thee this offering of maturer thought, 
That, ſince wild fancy flung the lyre aſide, _ 
With heedful hand the moral muſe hath wrou 
That muſe devotes, and bears with honeſt pri 


] Yet not that period of the human year, 


When fancy reign'd, ſhall we with pain review, 


I All nature's ſeaſons different aſpects wear, 


And now her flowers, and now her fruits are 
due. | 

Not that in youth we rang'd the ſmiling meads, j 

On Effex* ſhores the trembling angle play d, 


{| Urging at noon the ſlow boat in the reeds, 


hat wav'd their green uncertainty of ſhade : 


Nor yet the days conſum'd in Hackthorn's vale, 
That lonely on the heath's wild boſom lies, 
Should we with ſtern ſeverity bewail, 
And all the lighter hours of life deſpiſe. 


For nature's ſeaſons different aſpects wear, | 
And now her flowers, and now her fruits arg 
due; 


| Awhile ſhe freed us from the ſcourge of care, 


But told us then—for ſocial ends we grew. 


To find ſome virtue trac'd on life's ſhort page, 
Some mark of ſervice paid to human kind, 


Alone can cheer the wint'ry paths of age, 


Alone ſupport the far- reflecting 


Oh!] often thought—when Smith's diſcerning care 
To further days.prolong'd this failing frame? 
To die was little—But what heart could bear 
To die, and leave an undiſtinguiſh'd name? 


Blagdon-Houſe, Feb. 22. 1775. 


PART II. 


* Yer, while thy rod reſtrains the needy crew, 
Remember that thou art their monarch too. 
King of the beggars Lov'ſt thou not the name? 
O, great from Ganges to the golden Thame! 
Far-ruling ſovereign of this begging ball, 

Low at thy footſtool other thrones ſhall 

His alms to thee the whiſker'd Moor convey , 
And Pruſſia's ſturdy beggar own thy ſway ; 


1 Refers to the concluſion of the firſt part. : 
1 The Mahometan. princes ſeem io have a regular 


Mer of begzing. Nothing fo common as to bear that 


Courts, ſcnates—all to Baal that bend the knee “, 

King of the beggars, theſe are fiefs to thee 
Hut ſtill, forgot the grandeur of thy reign, 
Deſcend to duties meaner crowns diſdain 
That worſt excreſcency of power forego, 

That pride of kings, humanity's firſt . 

Let age no longer toil with feeble ſtrife, 

Worn by long ſervice in the war of life; 

Nor lea ve the head that time hath whiten'd, bare 
To the rude inſults of the ſearching air; 

Nor bid the knee, by labour harden'd, bend, 

O thou, the 

If, when from Heav'n feverer ſeaſons fall, 

Fled from the frozen roof and mouldering wall, 
Each face the picture of a winter day, [tray; 
More ſtrong than Teniers' pencil could por- 
If then to thee reſort the ſhivering train, 

Of cruel days, and cruel man complain, 
Say to thy heart (remembering him who ſaid) 
n Theſe people come from far, and have no bread.” 
Nor leave thy venal clerk empower'd to hear ; 
The voice of want is ſacred to thy ear. 
He where no fees his ſordid pen invite, 

Sports with their tears, too indolent to write; 
Like the fed monkey in the fable, vain 
To hear more helpleſs animals complain. 

But chief thy notice ſhall one monſter claim 
A monſter furniſh'd with a human frame, 
The pariſh- officer - though verſe diſdain 
Terins that deform the ſplendour of the ſtrain; 
It ſtoops to bid thee bend the brow ſevere 
On the ſly, pilfering, cruel overſcer; 
The ſhuffling farmer, faithful to no truſt, 
Ruthleſs as rocks, inſatiate as the duſt ! 

When the poor hind, with length of years de- 
cay'd, 
Leans feebly on his once ſubduing ſpade, 

Forgot the ſervice of his abler days, 
His profitable toil, and honeſt praiſe, 
hall this low wretch abridge Fi ſcanty bread, 
his ſla ve, whoſe board his former labours ſpread ? 
When harveſt's burning ſuns and ſickening air 
From labour's unbrac'd hand the graſp'd hook 
tear, 
Where ſhall the helpleſs family be fed. 
That vainly languith for a father's bread ? 
See the pale mother, ſunk with grief and care, 
To the proud farmer fearfully repair; 
Soon to be ſent with inſolence away, : 
Referr'd to veſtries, and a diſtant day ! 
Referr'd—to periſh Is my verſe ſevere ? 
Unfriendly to the human character ? 
Ah! to this ſigh of ſad experience truſt : 
The truth is rigid, but the tale is juſt. 
If in thy courts this caitiff wretch appear, 
Think not that patience were a virtue here. 
His low-born pride with honeſt rage controul ; 
- Gmite his hard heart, and ſhake his reptile ſoul. 
But, hapleſs ! oft through fear of future woe, 
And certain vengeance of th' inſulting foe, 


the Dey of Algier, fc. c. are d:ſſatisfied with their 
Preſents. It muſt be oxwned, it would be for the welfare 
of the world, if f rinces in general would adbere to the 
maxim, that it is better to beg than to ſteal, 


© 44 Tu poſcis vilia rerum, 
* Qam vis ers te nullius egentem. Hoek. 


— 


r man's hope, the poor man's friens! 
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| Oft, ere to thee th: pms prefer their pray's, 
The laſt extremes of penury they bear. 
. Wouldſt thou then railE thy patriot office highe, 

To ſomething more than magiſtrate aſpire ? 
And, left each poorer, peitier chaſe behind, 

Step nobly forth, the friend of humankind ? 

The game 1 ſtart courageoully purſue ! 

Adicu to fear! to inſolence adieu 

And firſt we'll range this mountain's ſtormy fide, 


ride, | 

As meet no more the wint'ry blaſt to bear, 
And all the wild hoſtilities of air. 
hat roof have I remember'd many a year; 
It once gave refuge tc a hunted deer— 
Here, in thoſe days, we found an aged pair; 
But time untenants—hah ! what ſeeſt thou there? 
« Horror !-=by Heav'n, extended on a bed 
&« Of naked fearn, two human creatures dad! 
c Embracing as alive !——ah, no !—no lite! 
« Cold, breathleſs !”* 

| 'Tis the ſhepherd and his wife, 
I knew the ſcene, and brought thee to behold. 
What ſpeaks more ſtrongly than the ſtory told. 
They died through want— 

By every power I ſwear, 
« If the wretch treads the earth, or breathes the 
cc air, 
4 Through whoſe default of duty, or deſign, 
« Thele victims fell, he dies.“ 
They fell by thine 
Infernal! Mine !---by-—-"" 
Swear on no pretence: ä 

A ſwearing juſlice wants both grace and ſenſe. 

When thy good father held this wide domain, 
The voice of ſorrow never mourn'd in vain. 
Sooth'd by his pity, by his bounty fed, 

The ſick found medicine, and the aged bread. 

He left their intereſt to no pariſh-care, 

No bailiff urg'd his little empire there: 

No village-tyrant ſtarv'd them, or oppreſs'd ; 

He learn'd their wants, and he thoſe wants Te: 
dreſs'd. 

Ev'n theſe, unhappy ! who, beheld too late, 
Smote thy young heart with horror at their fats, 
His bounty found, and deſtin'd here to keep 
A ſmall detachment of his mountain-ſheep. 


Still pleas'd to ſee them from the annual fair 


Th' unwritten hiſtory of their profits bear ; 
More nobly pleas'd thoſe profits to reſtore, 
And, if their fortune fail'd them, make it more; 
When nature gave her precept to remove 
His kindred ſpirit to the realms of love, 
Afar their anguiſh from thy diſtant ear, 
No arm to fave, and no protection near, 
Led by the lure of unaccounted gold, 
Thy bailiff ſeiz'd their little flock, and ſold. 
Their want contending pariſhes ſurvey'd, 
And this diſown'd, and that refus'd to aid: 
A while, who ſhould not ſuccour them, they tried, 
And in that while the wretched victims died. 
I'll ſcalp that bailiff—ſacrifice,” 
In vain 
To rave at miſchief, if the cauſe remain ! 
O days long loſt to man in each degree 


The golden days of hoſpitality ! 


When liberal fortunes vied with liberal ſtrife, 


| To fill the nobloſt offices of le.; 


Where the rude winds the ſhepherd's roof dez 


ea 


FO IM 8. 


When wealth was virtue's handmaid, and her 
te . 
Gave * — refuge from the wrongs of fate; 
The poor at hand their natural patrons ſaw, 
And lawgivers were ſupplements of Jaw ! 
Loſt are thoſe days, and faſhion's boundleſs ſway 
Has borne the guardian magiſtrate away. 
Save in Auguſta's ſtreets, or Gallia's ſhore, 
The rural patron is beheld no more. 
No more the poor his kind protection ſhare, 
Unknown their wants, and unreceiv'd their prayer. 
Yet has that faſhion, long fo light and vain, 
Reform'd at laſt, and led the moral train, 
Have her gay vot'ries nobler worth to boaſt 
For nature's love, for nature's virtue loſt ? 
No——fled from theſe, the ſons of fortune find 
What poor reſpect to wealth remains behind. 
The mock regard alone of menial ſlaves, 
The worſhipp'd calves of their outwitting knaves ! 
Foregone the ſocial, hoſpitable days, 
When wide vales echoed with their owner's praiſe, 
Of all that ancient conſequence bereft, 
What has the modern man of faſhion left ? 
Does he, perchance, to rural ſcenes repair, 
And “ waſte his ſweetneſs' on the eſſenc'd air? 
Ah! gently lave the feeble frame he brings, 
Ye ſcouring ſeas! and ye ſulphureous ſprings! 
And thou, Brighthelmſtone, where no cits an- 


noy, 
(All ens to Margate, in the Margate-hoy) 
Where, if the haſty creditor advance, 
Lies the light {kiff, and ever-bailing France, 
Do thou defend him in the dog-day-ſuns ! 
Secure in winter from the rage of duns! 
While the grim catchpole, the grim porter 
ſwear, 
One that he is, and one, he is not there, 
The tortur'd us'rer, as he murmurs by, 
Eyes the Venetian blinds, and heaves a ſigh. 
0, from each title folly ever took, 
Blood ! Maccarone! Ciciſbeo ! or Rook! 
From each low paſſion, from each low reſort, 
The thieving _ nay, the righreous court, 
From Bertie's, Almack's, Arthur's, and the neſt 
Where mes ferrets earth with Charles un- 
eſt 
From theſe and all the garbage of the great, 
At honour's, freedom's, virtue's call— retreat 
Has the fair vale, where reſt, conceal'd in 
flowers, a 
Lies in ſweet ambuſh for thy careleſs hours, 
The breeze, that, balmy fragrance to infuſe, 
Bathes its ſoft wing in aromatic dews, 
The ſtream to ſooth thine ear, to cool thy breaſt, 
That mildly murmurs from its cryſtal reſt ;— 
Have — leſs charms to win, leſs power to 
pleaſe, 
Than haunts of rapine, harbours of diſeaſe ? 
Will no kind ſlumbers o'er thine eyelids creep, 
dere where the ſullen watchman growls at ſleep ? 
Does morn no ſweeter, purer breath diffuſe 


* 


Iban ſteams through alleys from the lungs of | 


Jews? 
And is thy water, pent in putrid wood, | 
btheſda-like, when troubled only good? 


| And all the mother 
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Song marks alone the tribes of airy wing; alk 
For, truſt me, man was never meant to ſing - 
And all his mimic organs e er expreſt, | 
Was but an imitative howl at beſt, 1 10 
Is it. on Garrick's attitude you doat? 
See on the pointed cliff yon Jordly goat! __ . 
Like Lear's, his beard deſcends in graceful ſnew;: 
And wild he looks upon the world below. 
Superior here the ſcene in every part! 
Here reigns great nature, and there little art! 
Here let thy life aſſume a nobler plan, 
To nature faithful, and the friend of man! 
Unnumber'd objects aſk thy honeſt care, 
Beſide the orphan's tear, the widow's prayer 
Far as thy power can ſave, thy bounty bleſs, 
Unnumber d evils call for thy redreſs. 
Seeſt thou afar yon ſolitary thorn, - af 
Whoſe aged limbs the heath's wild winds have 


torn * 
While yet to cheer the homeward ſhepherd's eye, 
A few ſeem nnn; the evening ſky! / 
Not many ſuns have haſtened down the day, : 
Or bluſhing moons immers'd in clouds their way, 
Since there, a ſcene that ſtain'd their ſacred light, * 
With horror ſtopp' d a felon in his flight; 
A bade juſt born that figns of life expreſt, 
Lay naked o'er the mother's lifeleſs breaſt. 
The pitying robber, conſcious that, purſu'd, 
He had no time to waſte, yet ſtood and view'd; 
To the next cot the trembling infant bore, : 
And gave a part of whar he ſtole beſore; 
Nor known to him the wretches were, nor dear, 
He felt as man, and dropp'd a human tear. 
Far other treatment ſhe who breathleſs lay, 
Found from a viler animal of prey. | 
Worn with long toil on many a painful road, 
That toil increas'd by nature's growing load. 
When evening brought the friendly hour of reſt, 
ong*d about her breaſt, 
The ruffian efficer oppos'd her ſtay, 
And, cruel, bore her in her pangs away, 
So far beyond the town's laſt limits drove, 
That to return were hopeleſs, had ſhe ſtrove. 
Abandon'd there—with famine, pain and cold, 
And anguith, ſhe expir'd—the reſt I've told. 
6 _ = me ſwear—For by my ſoul's lat 
cc 
« That chief ſhall live, that overſcer ſhall die.“ 
Too late his life the generous robber paid, 
Loſt by that pity which his ſteps delay d! 
No ſoul-diſcerning Mansfield fat to hear, 
No Hertford bore his prayer to mercy's ear; 
No liberal juſtice firſt aſſign'd the gaol, 7 
Or urg'd, as Camplin would have urg'd his tale. 
The living object of thy honeſt rage, ; 
Old in parochial crimes, and ſteel'd with age, 


The grave church-warden !-—unabaſh'd he bears 


Weekly to church his book of wicked prayers ; 
And pours, with all the blaſphemy of praiſe, _ 
His creeping ſoul in Sternhold's creeping lays f 


PART III. 


O, No! Sir 8 muſe's gentle art 
Lives not to blemiſh, but to mend the heart. 


While Gay's brave robber grieves us for his fate, 


ls it thy paſſion Linley's voice to hear, | 
And has no mountain-lark detain d thing cat? 


We hold the harpics of his life in hate, 
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Ingenuous youth, by nature's voice addreſt, 
Finds not the harden'd, but the feeling breaſt ; 
Can form no wiſh the dire effects to prove 
Of lawleſs valour, or of venal love, 

Approves the fondneſs of the faithful maid., 
And mourns a generous paſſion unrepaid. 

Vet would I praiſe the pious zeal that ſaves 
Imperial London from her world of knaves ; 
Yet would I count it no inglorious ſtrife 
To ſcourge the peſts of property and life. 

Come then, long ſkilPd in theft's illuſive ways, 
Lord of the clue that thrids her mighty maze! | 
Together let us beat all Giles's fields, i 
Try what — night-houſe, what the round-houſe 

yields, | 
Hang when we muſt, be candid when we pleaſe, 
But leave no bawd. unlicens'd, at her caſe. 
© Say firſt, of thieves above, or thieves below, 
What can we order till their haunts we know ? 
Far from St James's let your Nimrods ſtray, 
But ſtop and call at Stephen's in their way. 
'That * victualler, we've been told, of 
ate, 5 5 
Has kept bad hours, encourag'd high debate; 
That thoſe without ſtill peltiug thoſe within, 
Have ſtunn'd the 3 neighbours with their 


That if you cloſe his private walls inveſt, | 
*Tis odds, you meet with ſome unruly gueſt— 
Good _ Sir John, how would the people 


: are, 
To ſee the preſent and the late Lord-mayor * 
Bow to the majeſty of Bow-ſtreet chair ! 
Illuſtrious chiefs ! can I your haunts paſs by, 
Nor give my long-lov'd liberty a figh ! 
That 333 plant which long unblemiſh'd 
ew, 
Diſhonour'd only, only hurt by you! | 
Diſhonour'd, when with harden'd front you 
claim 
To deeds of darkneſs her diviner name! 
For you grim licence ſtrove with Hydra breath 
To ſpread the blaſts of peſtilence and death: 
Here for poor vice, for dark ambition there 
She ſcatter'd poiſon through the ſocial air. 
Yet here, in vain—Oh, had her toil been vain, 
When with black wing ſhe..ſwept the weſtern 
main ! | 
When with low labour, and infidious art, 
She tore a daughter from her parent's heart ! 
Oh, patriots, ever patriots out of place, 
Fair honour's foil, and liberty's diſgrace ! 
With ſpleen I ſee your wild illuſions ſpread 
Through the long region of a land miſled; 
See commerce link, ſee cultivation's charms 
Loſt in the rage of anarchy and arms! 
And thou, O Ch—m;, once a nation's pride, 
Borne on the brighteſt wave of glory's tide ! 
Haſt thou the parent ſpurn'd, the erring child 
With proſpects vain to ruin's arms begnil'd ? 
Haſt thou the plans of dire defection prais'd 
For the poor pleaſure of a ſiatue rais'd ? 
Oh, patriots, ever patriots out of place, 
From Charles quite graceleis, up to Graſton's 
grace | = 


* This was written during the mayoralty of 1770. 


. | True to his cauſe, and dines with Humphrey fill 


þ 
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| When found alike in chains and ni 


| Britain, behold thy citizens expos'd, 


| To toil and chains a long-enduring year. 
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Where forty-five once mark'd the dirty door, 
And the chain'd knife “ invites the paltry whore: 
Though far, methinks, the choiceſt -_ are fled, 


And Wilkes and Humphrey number'd with the 
dea 
Wilkes, who in death would friendſhip's yow, 


fulfil, 


Where ſkulks each dark, where roams each ef, 
perate wight, 

Owls of the day, and vultures of the night 
Shall we, O Knight! with cruel pains explore, 
Clear theſe low walks, and think the buſineſs o er? 
No—much, alas! for you, for me remains, 
Where juſtice ſleeps, and depredation reigus. 

Wrapt in kind darkneſs, you no ſpleen betray, 
When the gilt nabob lacqueys all the way : 
Harmleſs to you his towers, his foreſts riſe, 
That ſwell with anguiſh my indignant eyes; 
While in thoſe towers raz'd villages I ſee, 
And tears of orphans watering every tree. 
Are theſe mock-ruins that invade my view ? 
Theſe are the entrails of the poor Gentoo. 
That column's trophied baſe his bones ſupply; 
That lake the tears that ſwell'd his fable eye! 
Let here, O Knight ! their ſteps terrific ſteer 
Thy "wu and cry, and looſe thy bloodhoundy 

ere. 

Oh mercy ! thron'd on his eternal breaſt, 
Who breath'd the ſavage waters into reſt; 
By each ſoft pleaſure that thy boſom ſmote, 
When firſt creation ſtarted from his thought; 
By each warm tear that melted o'er thine eye; 
When on his works was written—'Theſe muſt die! 
If ſecret laughter yet, nor cruel war 
Have from theſe mortal regions forc'd thee far, 
Still to our follies, to our frailties blind, 
Oh, ſtretch thy healing wings o'er human kind! 
For them I aſk not, hoſtile to thy ſway, 
Who calmly on a brother's vitals prey: 
For them I plead not, who, in blood embrued, 
Have every ſofter ſentiment ſubdued. 

Yet, gentle power, thy abſence I bewail, 
When ſeen the dark, dark regions of a gaol; 
t enclos'd, 
The thief detected, and the thief ſuppos'd! 
Sure, the fair light, and the ſalubrious air, 
Each yet - ſuſpected priſoner might ſhare. 
—To lie, to languiſh in ſome dreary cell, 
Some lothed hold, where guilt and horror dwell, 
Ere yet the truth of ſeeming facts be tried, 
Ere yet their country's ſacred voice decide, 


And bluſh to think the Gothic age unclo: d! 
Oh, more than Goths, who yet decline to faz 

That peſt of James's puritanic days, 

The ſavage law + that barb'roufly ordains, 

For female virtue loſt a felon's pains! 

Dooms the poor maiden, as her fate ſevere, 


Th' unnatural monarch, to the ſex unkind, 
An owl obſcene, in learning's ſunſhine blind! 
Councils of pathics, cabinets of tools, 2 
Benches'of knaves, and parliaments of fools! 


* Chained to the table, to prevent depredationr: 
| 7 7. Tac. C. 4. 8 


Fanatic fools, that, in thoſe twilight times, 


* With wild religion cloak d the worſt of crimes.— 
hy ; Hope we from ſuch a crew, in ſuch a reign, 
th N For equal laws, or policy humane ? | 
Here then, O Juſtice, thy own power forbear ; 
| The ſole protector of th* unpitied fair. 
* Though long entreat the ruthleſs overſeer; 
; Though the loud veſtry teaze thy tortur'd ear; 
1 Though all to acts, to precedents appeal, 
h def Mute be thy pen, and vacant reſt thy ſeal. 
Yet ſhalt thou know, nor is the difference nice, 
3 The caſual fall, from impudence of vice. 
— er; Abandon'd guilt by active laws reſtrain, 


But pauſe —— if virtue's ſlighteſt ſpark remain. 
Leſt to the ſhameleſs laſh, the hard'ning goal, 
: The faireſt thoughts of modeſty would fail. 
The downcaſt eye, the tear that flows amain, 
As if to aſk her innocence again | 
The plaintive babe, that ſlumb'ring ſeem'd to lie 
On her ſoft breaſt, and wakes at the heav'd ſigh ; 
The cheek that wears the beauteous robe of ſhame ; 
How loth they leave a gentle breaſt to blame ! 
Hear then, O Juſtice! thy own power for- 


The ſole protector of th' unpitied fair 


MIL TON's ITALIAN POEMS, 
TRANSLATED; 
And Addreſſed to a Gentleman of Italy. 


| ADDRESS: 
| TO $16. MOZZ1, OF MACERATA. 


To thee, the child of claſſic plains, 
The happier hand of nature gave 
Each grace of fancy's finer ſtrains, 
Each muſe that mourn'd o'er Maro's grave. 


Nor yet the harp that Horace ſtrung, 
With many a charm of eaſy art; 

Nor yet what ſweet Tibullus ſung, 
When beauty bound him to her heart; 


Nor all the gentle Provence knew, 
Where each breeze bore a lover's ſigh, 
When Petrarch's ſweet perſuaſion drew 
The tender woe from Laura's eye ; 


Ner aught that nobler ſcience ſeeks, 
What truth, what virtue muſt avoid ; 

Nor aught the voice of nature ſpeaks, 
To thee unknown, or unenjoy'd. 


d, 


vell, 


0 wiſe beyond each weaker aim, 5 
That weds the ſoul to this low ſphere, 
Fond to indulge the feeble frame, 
That holds a while her priſoner here! 


Truſt me, my friend, that ſoul ſurvives 
(If &er had muſe prophetic ſkill), 
And when the fated hour arrives, 
That all her faculties ſhall fill, 


Fit for ſome nobler frame ſhe flies, 

: Afar to find a ſecond birth; 

' And, flouriſhing in fairer ſkies, 
Forſakes her nurſery of earth. 

Oh! there, my Mozzi, to behold 


The man that mourn'd his country's wrong, 
Vos: ME; * 
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When the poor exile left his fold, 
And feebly dragg'd his goat along 


On Plato's hallow'd breaſt to lean, 
And catch that ray of heavenly fire, 

Which ſmooth'd a. tyrant's ſullen mien, 
And bade the cruel thought retire! 


Amid thoſe fairy-fields to dwell, 

Where Taſſo's favour'd ſpirit faw ; 

What—numbers none but his could tell, | 
What—pencils none but his could draw ! 


And oft at eve, if eve can be L 4 
Beneath the ſource of glory's ſmile, ; 

To range Elyſian groves, and ſee _— | 
That nightly viſitant—ere while, 


Who, when he left immortal choirs, 
To mix with Milton's kindred ſoul, 

The labours of their golden lyres 
Would ſteal, and whiſper whence he ſtole. - 5 


Auſonian bard, from my fond ear 
By ſeas and mountains ſewer'd long, 
If, chance, theſe humble ſtrains to hear, 
You leave your more melodious ſong. 


Whether, advent'rous, you explore 
The wilds of Apenninus' brow, 

Or, muſing near Loretto's + ſhore, - 
Smile piteous on the pilgrim's vow ; 


The muſes? gentle offering ſtill 

Your ear ſhall win, your love ſhall woo, 
And theſe ſpring-flowers of Milton fill 

The favour'd vales where firſt they grew. 


For me, depriv'd of all that's dear, 
Each fair, fond part'ner of my life, 

Left with a lonely oar to ſteer, # 
Through the rude ſtorms of mortal ſtrife z— 


When care, the felon of my days, 
Expands his cold and gloomy wing, 

His load when ſtrong affliction lays 
On hope, the heart's elaſtic ſpring. 


For me what ſolace yet remains, 
Save the ſweet muſe's tender lyre; 
Sooth'd by the magic of her ſtrains, 
If, chance, the felon, care, retire ? 


Save the ſweet muſe's tender lyre, 
For me nd ſolace now remains! 

Yet ſhall the felon, care, retire; 
Sooth'd by the magic of her ſtrains. 


. Blagdan-houſe, June 26. 1776. | | 4 


SONNET I. 


O r.avdy fair, whoſe honour'd name is borne we 
By that ſoſt vale, where Rhyne ſo loves to ſtray, ; 
And ſees the tall arch crown his wat'ry way ! 

Sure happy he, though much the muſe's ſcorn, 

Too dull to die beneath thy beauty's ray, | 
Who never felt that ſpirit's charmed ſway, "ni 

Which gentle ſmiles, and gentle deeds adorn, | | 

Though in thoſe ſmiles are all love's arrows worn, 
Each radiant virtue though thoſe decds diſplay ! 

Sure happy he, who that ſweet voice ſhould hear 


* Hanc etiam vix Tityre duce. 


VIGO. 
+ Within a few miles of — | 
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Mould the ſoft ſpeech, or ſwell the tuneful | 

ſtrain, ; | 

And, conſ:ious that his humble vows were vain, 
Shut fond a:tention from his cloſed ear; | 

Who, pitcous of himſelf, ſhould timely part, 
Ere love had held long empire in his heart ! 


SONNET II. 


As o'er you wild hill, when the browner light 
Of evening falls, the village maiden hies 
To foſter ſome fair plant with kind ſupplies ; 

Some ſtranger plant, that yet in tender plight, 

But feebly buds, ere ſpring has open'd quite 
The ſoſt affections of ſerener ſkies : 

So I, with ſuch like gentle thought deviſe 
This ſtranger tongue to cultivate with care, 
All for the ſake of lovely lady fair, 

And tune my lays, in language little tried 
By ſuch as wont to Tamis' banks repair, 
Tamis ſorſook for Arno's flowery fide, 

So wrought love's will that ever ruleth wide! 


SONNET III. 


CrHaRLes, muſt I ſay, what ſtrange it ſeems to ſay, 

This rebel heart that love hath held as naught, 
Or, hap'ly, in his cunning mazes caught, 

Would laugh, and let his captive ſteal away ; 
This ſimple heart hath now become his prey. 
Yet hath no golden treſs this leſſon taught, 

Nor vermeil cheek that ſhames the riſing day: 
Oh no !—"twas beauty's moſt celeſtial ray, 

With charmsdivine of ſovereign ſweetneſs fraught! 
The noble mien, the ſoul-diſfolving air, 


The bright arch bending o'er the lucid eye, 


The voice, that breathing melody fo rare, - 
Might lead the toil'd moon from the middle ſky ! 
Charles, when ſuch, miſchief arm'd this foreign 

25 © [fly. 
Small chance had I to hope this ſimple heart ſhould 


SONNET IV. 


In truth, I feel my ſun in thoſe fair eyes, 
So ſtrongly ſtrike they, Ike that powerful ray, 
Which falls with all the violence of day 
On Lybia's ſan«l>—and oft, as there ariſe 
Hot waſting vapours from the ſource where lies 
My ſecret pain; yet, hap'ly, thoſe may ſay, 
Who talk love's language, theſe are only ſighs, 
That the ſoft ardours of the ſoul betray *. 


SONNET V. 


AN artleſs youth, who, ſimple in his love, 
Seem'd little hopeful from his heart to fly, 
'To thee that heart, O lady! nor deny 

The votive gift he brings; ſince that ſhall prove 


All change, and fear, and falſity above; 


*® The Concetti of the Italian, in the concliſion of 
this ſonnet, Tere ſo obſlinate, that it ſeemed ſcarce paſſi- 
ble to reduce them into any reputable form of tranſ/ation. 
Such trifling liberties as the tranſlaior ſball appear to 
bave taken with theſe poems, muſt be imputed to a de- 


fire of getting ever blemiſtes of the {me hind. 


* 
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| The wrecks of nature, or the wrongs of fate; 
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Of manners that to gentle deeds comply, 

And courteous will, that never aſketh why, 
Yet, mild as is the never-wrathful dove, 

. Firmneſs it hath, and fortitude to bear 


From envy far, and low-deſigning care, 
And hopes and fears that vulgar minds await; 
With the ſweet muſe, and ſounding lyre elate, 

And only weak, when love had entrance there, 


CANZON. | 


Gay youths and frolic damſels round me throng, 

And, ſmiling, ſay, why, ſhepherd, wilt thay 

write 

Thy lays of love advent'rous to recite 
In unknown numbers and a foreign tongue ? 
Shepherd, if hope hath ever wrought thee wroy, 

Afar from her and fancy's fairy light 
Retire—ſo they to ſport with me delight; 

And other ſhores, they ſay, and other ſtreams 
Thy preſence wait; and ſweeteſt flowers that 
blow, 

Their ripening blooms reſerve for thy fair bros, 
Where glory ſoon ſhall bear her brighteſt beams; 
Thus they, and yet their ſoothing little ſeems; 

If ſhe, for whom 1 breathe the tender vow, 
Sing theſe ſoft lays, and aſk the mutual ſong, 
This is thy language, love and I to thee belong! 


THE FABLES OF FLORA. 


ce Sylvas, ſaltuſque ſequamur, 
© Intatogm—— ViRe. 


To the Counteſs of Heri for. 


MADAM, ; 
TarERE is a tax upon the name of the Counteſs of 
Hertford, an hereditary obligation to patrovilz 
the muſes; and in times like theſe, when their 
influence, I will not ſay their reputation, is on the 
decline, they can by no means diſpenſe with { 
eſſential a privilege. I entreat you, Madam. tt 
take the following poems under your proteQot 
They were written with an unaffected wil t 

romote the love of nature and the intereſts « 
Lumanity: On the credit of ſuch motives, I 
them at your feet, and beg to be eſteemed, 
Madam, your moſt devoted and moſt obediet 
ſervant, Joux LANGHoRNt. 


© ADVERTISEMENT. 
Ix the following poems, the plan of fable is ſomt 
what enlarged, and the province ſo far extend 
that the original narrative and moral may be: 
companied with imagery, deſcription, and ſen 
ment. The ſcenery is formed in a —_— 
nature adapted to the genius and diſpoſition of 
etry ; where ſhe finds new objects, intereſts, at 
connections, to exerciſe her fancy and her po 


ers. If the execution, therefore, be unſuccebi_h# That 

it is not the fault of the plan, but of the poet. “ Ari 
ICT 60 

FABLE I. 2305 

THE SUN-FLOWER AND THE IVY, « Thy g 

As duteous to the place of prayer, Thi 

Within the convent's. lonely walls, Ah m 

| 4 Th; 


1 


nde holy fler ſtill repair, 
Yo What time the roſy morning calls: 


& fair each morn, ſo full of grace, 
g Within their little garden rear'd, 
te; The flower of Phœbus turn'd her face 
To meet the power ſhe lov'd and fear'd. 


ate, And where, along the riſing ſky, 
there, Her god in brighter glory burn'd, 
Still there her fond obſervant eye, 
And there her golden breaſt ſhe turn'd. 


hrong When calling from their weary heigh 

, neignt 

t thou On weſtern waves his beams to reſt, 

Still there ſhe ſought the parting ſight, 
And there ſhe turn'd her golden breaſt. 


wrong But ſoon as night's invidious ſhade 
; Afar his lovely looks had borne, 
With folded leaves, and drooping head, 
ams Full fore ſhe griev'd, as one forlorn. 


rs that Such duty in a flower diſplay'd, 
The holy ſiſters ſmil'd to ſee, 
r brow, Forgave the pagan. rites it paid, | 


TOY And lov'd its fond idolatry. 

ow, WY But painful till, though meant for kind, 
Ng, The praiſe that falls on envy's ear 
long! O'cr the dim window's arch entwin'd, 


The canker*d ivy chanc'd to hear. 


Ard © See,” ſhe cry'd, ©& that ſpecious flower, 
« Whoſe flattering boſom courts the ſun, 
The pageant of a gilded hour, 
The convent's ſimple hearts hath won! 


« Obſequious meanneſs! ever prone 
« To watch the patron's turning eye; 
« No will, no motion of its own ! 
« 'Tis this they love, for this they ſigh; 


« Go, ſplendid ſycophant ! no more 
« Diſplay thy ſoft ſeductive arts! 

The flattering clime of courts explore, 
Nor ſpoil the convent's ſimple hearts, 


\nteſs of 


Jo me their praiſe more juſtly due, 
Of longer bloom and happier grace! 

« Whom changing months unalter*d view, 
« And find them in my fond embrace.” 


„How well,” the modeſt flower reply'd, . 
„Can envy's wreſted eye elude 

* The obvious bounds that ſtill divide 
« Foul flattery from fair gratitude. 


My duteous praiſe each hour I pay, 

« For few the hours that I mul hve; 
And give to him my little day, 

« Whoſe grace another day may give. 


When low this golden form ſhall fall, 
* And ſpread with duſt its parent plain, 
That duſt ſhall hear his genial call, 
And riſe, to glory riſe, again. 


* To thee, my gracious pow'r, to thee 

« My love, my heart, my life, are due ! 
* Thy goodneſs gave that life to be, 

* Thy goodneſs ſhall that life renew. 


Ah me! one moment from thy ſight 
That thus my truant-eye ſhould ſtray ! / 
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The God of glory ſets in night; is 
« His faithleſs flower has loſt a day.” 


Sore griev'd the flower, and droop'd her head; 
And ſudden tears her breaſt bedew'd : * 
Conſenting tears the ſiſters ſhed, a 
And, wrapp'd in holy wonder, view'd. 


- 


With joy, with pious pride elate, 

« Behold,” the aged abbeſs cries, . 

An emblem of that happier fate, 

« Which Heav'n to all but us denies. : 


« Our hearts no fears but duteous fears, 
No charm but duty's charm can move; 
« We ſhed no tears but holy tears a 
« Of tender penitence and love. 


Lal 
* 


Lal 
* 


See there the envious world pourtray'd 
In that dark look, that creeping pace! 
No flower can bear the ivy's ſhade, 
« No tree ſupport its cold embrace. 


The oak that rears it from the ground, 
« And bears its tendrils to the lies, 
Feels at his heart the ranklin wound, 
And in its pois'nous arms he dies.” 


Cal 
* 


Her moral thus the matron read, 
Studious to teach her children dear, 
And they, by love or duty led, 
With pleaſure heard, or ſeem'd to hear. 


Yet one leſs duteous, not leſs fair, 

(In convents ſtill the tale is known), 
The fable heard with filent care, 

But found a moral of her own. 


The floyyer that ſmil'd along the day, 
And Foop'd in tears at ev'ning's fall, 

Too weſſWſhe found her life diſplay, 
Too MII her fatal lot recal. 


The treacherous ivy's gloomy ſtrain, 
That murder'd what it moſt embrac'd, 


Too well that cruel ſcene convey'd, 


Which all her fairer hopes effac'd. 


Her heart with ſilent horror ſhook, * 
With ſighs ſhe ſought her lonely cell; 
To the dim light ſhe caſt one look, 
And bade once more the world farewell. 


FABLE II. 
THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 


THnzxxer are that love the ſhades of life, 
And ſhun the ſplendid walks of fame; 
There are that hold it rueful ſtrife 
To riſk ambition's loſing game: 


That, far from envy's lurid eye, 

The faireſt fruits of genius rear, 
Content to ſee them bloom and die 

In friendſhip's ſmall, but kindly ſphere. 


ſhan vainer flowers though ſweeter ſar, 
The evening primroſe ſhuns the day ; 
Blooms only to the weſtern ſtar, 
And loves its ſolitary ray. 


in Eden's vale an aged hind, 
At the dim AY clo:ing hour, 
| Ry : 


on his time · ſnoothed ſtaff reclin- d, 
With wonder view'd the opening flower. 


& III-fated flower, at eve to bow, 
In pity's ſimple thought he cr ies, 

tc Thy boſom muſt not feel the glow 
« Of ſplendid ſuns, or ſmiling ſkies. 


«© Nor thee, the vagrants of the field, 
« The hamlet's little train behold ; 
«© Their eyes to ſweet oppreſſion yield, 
« When thine the falling ſhades unſold. 


& Nor thee the haſty ſhepherd heeds, 


« When love has fill'd his heart with cares, 


& For flowers he rifles all the meads, 
« For waking flowers—but thine forbears. 


« Ah! waſte no more that beauteous bloom 


« On night's chill ſhade, that fragrant breath, 


& Let ſmiling ſuns thoſe gems illume ! 
« Fair flower, to live unſeen is death.” 


Soft as the voice of vernal gales, 
That o'er the bending meadow blow, 
Or ſtreams that ſteal through even vales, 
And murmur that they move ſo flow : 


Deep in her unfrequented bower, 
Sweet Philomela peur'd her ſtrain; 
The bird of eve approv'd her flower, 
And anſwer'd thus the anxious ſwain : 


Live unſeen! 
By moon-light ſhades, in valleys green, 
Lovely flower, we'll live unſeen. 
Of our pleaſures deem not lightly, 
Laughing day may look more ſprightly, 
But I love the modeſt mien, 
Still I love the modeſt mien 


Of gentle evening fair, and her ſtar- trained queen. 


Didſt thou, ſhepherd, never find 
Pleaſure is of penſive kind ? 
Has thy cottage never known 
That ſhe loves to live alone? 
D6ſt thou not at evening hour 
Feel ſome ſoft and ſecret power, 
Gliding o'er thy yielding mind, 
Leave ſweet ſerenity behind; 
While, all diſarm'd, the cares of day 
Steal through the falling gloom away? 
Love to think thy lot was laid 
In this undiſtinguiſn'd ſhade, 
Far from the world's infectious view, 
Thy little virtues ſafely blew. 
© Go, and in day's more dangerous hour 
Guard thy emblematic flower. 


FABLE III. 
THE LAUREL AND THE REED, 


Tux * reed that once the ſhepherd blew 
On cold Cephiſus' hallow'd ſide, 

To Sylla's cruel bow apply'd, 
Its inoffenſive maſter ſlew. 


* The reels on the banks of the Cephiſus, of ⁊vbich 
the ſhepherds made their pipes, Sylla's ſoldiers uſed for 


@rroWss. 
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Stay, bloody ſoldier, ſtay thy hand, 
Nor take the ſhepherd's gentle breath: 
Thy rage let innocence withſtand ; 
Let muſic ſooth the thirſt of death. | 


He frown'd—he bade the arrow fly— 
The arrow ſmote the tuneful ſwain 
No more its tone his lip ſhall try, 
Nor wake its vocal ſoul again. 


Cephiſus, from his ſedgy urn, 
With woe beheld the ſanguine deed : 
He mourn'd, and as they heard him mourn, 
Aſſenting, ſigh'd each trembling reed. 


« Fair offspring of my waves,” he cry'd, 
That bind my brows, my banks adorn; 
« Pride of the plains, the rivers' pride, 
« For muſic, peace, and beauty born! 


« Ah, what unheedful have we done? 
«* What demons here in death delight? 
« What-fiends that curſe the ſocial ſun ? 
« What furies of infernal night ? 


« See, ſee my peaceful ſhepherds hleed ! 
« Each heart in harmony that vy'd, 
* Smote by its own melodious reed, 

« Lies cold along my bluſhing ſide. 


Back to your urn, my waters, fly, 
Or find in earth ſome ſecret way; 
« For horror dims yon conſcious ſky, 
« And hell has iſſued into day.” 


Through Delphi's holy depth of ſhade 
The ſympathetic ſorrows ran ; 
While in his dim and mournful glade 
The genius of her groves began. 


e In vain Cephiſus ſighs to ſave 

« The ſwain that loves his wat*ry mead, 
And weeps to ſee his reddening wave, 

„ And mourns for his-perverted reed: 


« In vain my violated groves 

« Muſt I with equal grief bewail, 
& While deſolation ſternly roves, 
And bids the ſanguine hand aſſail. 


& God of the genial ſtream, behold 
« My laurel ſhades of leaves ſo bare! 
« Thoſe leaves no poet's brows unfold, 
« Nor bind Apollo's golden hair. 


« Like thy fair offspring, miſapply'd, 
Far other purpoſe they ſupply ; 

«© The murderer's burning cheek to hide, 
« And on his frownful temples die. 


« Yet deem not theſe of Pluto's race, 

* Whom wounded nature ſues in vain; 
“Pluto diſclaims the dire diſgrace, 

6“ And cries, indignant,* They are men. 


FABLE IV. 
THE GARDEN ROSE AND THE WILD Rost, 
As Dee, whoſe current, free from ſtain, 


Glides fair o'er Merioneth's plain, 
By mountains forc*4 his way to ſteer 


Along the lake of P.mble Mere, 


Slently 
To ſoun 


To th 
meme 
For, wh 
'Tis fimy 
Twas t! 

Th in 
And, ere 
Reſtor 


A roſe, tl 
From ! 
No fairer 
Nor Pr 


No fairer 
To hid. 
For there 
And El 
When ſhe, 
And le; 
With awe 
How W; 
$0 marvel] 
The flo 
When the 
Her ſwe 


* 


parts ſwiftly through the ſtagnant maſs, 
lis waters trembling as they paſs, 
And leads his lucid waves below, 
Vamix'd, unſullied as they flow 
59 clear through life's tumultuous tide, 
$ free could thought and fancy glide ; 
Could hope as ſprightly hold her courſe, 
4; firſt ſhe left her native ſource, 
Vaſought in her romantic cell 
The keeper of her dreams might dwell. 
But ah ; they will not, will not laſt— 
When life's firſt fairy ſtage is paſt, 
The glowing hand of hope is cold ; 
And fancy lives not-to be old. 
Darker, and darker all before, 
We turn the former proſpect o'er; 
And find in mem'ry's faithful eye 
Our little ſtock of pleaſures lie. 
Come then, thy kind receſſes ope ! 
Fair keeper of the dreams of hope: 
Come with thy viſionary train ; 
And bring my morning ſcenes again! 
To Enon's wild and filent ſhade, 
Where oft my lonely youth was laid ; 
What time the woodland. genius came, 
And touch'd me with his holy flame. 


Or, where the hermit, Bela, leads 
Her waves through ſolitary meads ; 
And only feeds the deſert flower, 
Where once ſhe ſooth'd my flumb'ring hour; 
Or rous'd by Stainmore's wint'ry ſky, 
She wearies Echo with her cry; 
And oft, what ſtorms her boſom tear, 
Her deeply-wounded banks declare 


Where Eden's fairer waters flow, 
/ Milton's bower, or Oſty's brow, 
0: Brokley's alder-ſhaded cave, 

Or winding round the druid's grave, 
Siently glide with pious fear, 
To ſound his holy flumbers near.— 


To theſe fair ſcenes of fancy's reign, 
0 memory ! bear me once again : 
For, when life's varied ſcenes are paſt, 
'Tis fimple nature charms at laſt. 


Twas thus of old a poet pray'd ; 
Th indulgent pow'r his prayer approv'd, 
And, ere the gather'd roſe could fade, 
Reſtor'd him to the ſcenes he lov'd. 


A roſe, the poet's fav'rite flower, 
From Flora's cultur'd walks he bore ; 

No fairer bloom in Eſher's bower, ; 
Nor Prior's charming Chloe wore. 


No tairer flowers could fancy twine 
To hide Anacreon's ſnowy hair: 
For there Almeria's bloom divine, 
And Elliot's ſweeteſt bluſh was there. 


When ſhe, the pride of courts, retires, 
And leaves for ſhades, a nation's love, 
Vith awe the village maid admires, 
How Waldegrave looks, how Waldegrave moves. 
$0 marvell'd much in Enon's ſhade 
The flowers that all uncultur'd grew, 
When there the ſplendid roſe diſplay'd 
Yer ſwelling breaſt, and ſhining hue, 
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| Yet one, that oft adorn'd the place 


Of ſimpler bloom, but kindred race. 5 
The penſive Eglantine complain d. 


« Miſtaken youth, with ſighs ſhe ſaid, 

From nature and from me to ſtray : 4 

The bard, by ſplendid forms betray'd, | 
No more ſhall frame the purer ray. 


« Luxuriant, like the flaunting roſe, 
« And gay the brilliant ſtrains may be, 
„ But far in beauty, far from thoſe, 
„That flowed to nature and to me. 


The poet felt, with fond ſurpriſe, 
The truths the ſylvan critic told; 

And © though this courtly roſe,” he cries, 
Is gay, is beauteous to behold ; 


« Yet, lovely flower, I find in thee 
© Wild ſweetneſs which no words expreſs, - 
« And charms in thy ſimplicity, 
That dwell not in the pride of dreſs.” 


FABLE V. 
THE VIOLET AND THE PANSY- 


SHEPHERD, if near thy artleſs breaſt 
The god of fond defires repair ; 

Implore him for a gentle gueſt, 
Implore him with unwearied prayer. 


Should beauty's ſoul-enchanting ſmile, 
Love-kindling looks, and features gay, 

Should theſe thy wand'ring eye beguile, 
And fteal thy wareleſs heart away; 


That heart ſhall ſoon with ſorrow ſwell, 
And ſoen the erring eye deplore, 

If in the beauteous boſom dwell 
No gentle virtue's genial ſtore. 


Far from his hive one Summer day, 
A young and yet unpractis'd bee, 
Borne on his tender wings away, 
Went forth the flowery world to ſee. 


The morn, the noon in play he paſs'd, 
But when the ſhades of ev'ning came, 

No parent brought the due repaſt, 

And faintneſs ſeiz'd his little frame. 


By nature urg'd, by inſtiuct led, 
The boſom of a flower he ſought, 
Where ſtreams mourn'd rouad a moſſy bed, 
And violets all the bank enwrought. | 


Of kindred race, but brighter dyes, 
On that fair bank a panſy grew, 
That borrow'd from indulgent ſkies 
A velvet ſhade and purple hue. 


The tints that ſtream'd with gloſſy gold, 
The velvet ſhade, the purple hue, 

e ſtranger wonder'd to behold, 

And to its beauteous boſom flew. 


At evening's fall, his fair to meet, } 
When o'er the hardly-bending meads : 
He ſprings on more than mortal feet: 


| K iy a 


Where now her gaudy rival reign'd, - 1 [NM 


Not fonder hafte the lover ſpeeds, 3 


92. 
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Nor glows his eye with brighter glee, 
When ſtealing near her orient breaſt ; 
Than felt the fond enamour'd bee, 
When firſt the golden bloom he preſt. 


Ah ! pity much his youth untried, 

His heart in beauty's magic ſpell! l 
So never paſſion thee betide, 

But where the genial virtues dwell. 


In vain he ſeeks thoſe virtues there; 
No ſoul-ſuſtaining charms abound ; 
No honey'd ſweetneſs to repair F 
The languid waſte of life is found. 


An aged bee, whoſe labours led 

Through thoſe fair ſprings, and meads of gold, 
His feeble wing, his drooping head 

Beheld, and pity'd to behold. 


Fly, fond adventurer, fly the art 

That courts thine eye with fair attire ; 
Who (miles to win the heedleſs heart, 

& Will ſmile to ſee that heart expire. 


* 
* 


This modeſt flower of humbler hue, 
That boaſts no depth of glowing dyes, 
„ Array'd in unbeipangled blue. 

* The fimple clothing of the ſkies 


© This flower, with balmy ſweetneſs bleſt, 
May yet thy languid life renew ;” h 
He ſaid, and to the violet's breaſt 
The little vagrant faintly flew. 


FABLE VI. 


TEE dM or THE MEADOW and THE CROWN 
12 —— 


From Bactria's vales, where beauty blows 
Luxuriant in the genial day: 

Where flowers a bolder gem diſcloſe. 
And deeper drink the golden ray: 


From Bactria's vales to Britain's ſhure 
What time the crown imperial came, 
Full high the ftately ſtranger bore 
The honours of his birth and Name. 


In all the pomp of eaſtern ſtate, 
In all the eaſtern glory gay, 

He bade, with native pride elate, 
Each flower of humbler birth obeys 


O, that the child unborn might hear, 
N hold it ſtrange in diſtant time, 
That freedom even to flowers was dear, 
To flowers that bloom'd i in Britains clime : 


Through purple meads, and ſpicy gales, 
Where Strymon's * ſilver waters play, 
While far from hence their god-eſs dwells, 

She rules with delegated ſway. 


That ſway the crown imperial ſought, 
With bigh demand and haughty mien: : 
But equal claim a rival brought, 
A rival, call'd the meadow's queens 


* Doc Tonian S:rymon. 


** 
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< Tn climes of orient glory born, 


„Where beauty firſt and empire grew; 


Where firſt unfolds the golden morn, 


Where richer falls the fragrant dew :. 


© In light's ethereal beauty dreſt, 


* Behold,” he cried, ** the favour'd flower, 


| Which Flora s hi 'gh commands inveſt 


With enſigns of imperial power! 


| « Where proſtrate vales, and bluſbing meads, 


„Aud bending mountains own his (way, 
* While Perſia's lord his empire leads, 
And bids the trembling world obey ; 


While blood bedews the ſtraining bow, 


And conqueſt rends the ſcatter'd air, 
* Tis mine to bind the victor's brow, 
And reign in envied glory there: 


Then lowly bow, ye Britiſh flowers! 
Confeſs your monarch's mighty Ton, 
And own the only glory yours, 

* When fear flies trembling to obey.” 


He ſaid, and ſudden o'er the plain, 
From flower to flower a murmur ran; 

With modeſt air, and milder ftrain, 
When thus the meadows queen began. 


- 
* 


* If vain of birth, of glory vain, 
« Or fond to bear a regal name, 
The pride of folly brings diſdain, 
And bids me urge a tyrant's claim: 


If war my peaceful realms affail, 
And then, unmov'd by pity's call, 
“I ſmile to ſee the bleeding vale, 
« Or feel one Joy in nature's fall: 


| © Then may each juſtly vengeful flower 


* Purſue her queen with generous ſtrife, 
Nor leave the hand of lawleſs power 
such compais on the ſcale of life. 


„One ſimple virtue all my pride! 
The with that flies to miſery's aid; 

« The balm that ſtops the crimſon tide + 
And heals the wound that war has made,” 


heir free conſent by zephyrs borne, 
The flowers their meadow's queen obey; 
And fairer biuſhes crown'd the morn, 
And ſweeter fragrance fill'd the day, 


FABLE VII. 
THE WALL-FLOWER. 


* War loves my flower, the ſweeteſt flower 
That ſwells the golden breaſt of May, 


+ Thrown rudely o'er this ruin'd tower, 


* To waſte her ſolitary day? 


Why, when the mead, the ſpicy vale, 
** The grove and genial garden call, 
„Will ſhe her fragrant foul exhale, 
* Unheeded on the lonely wall? 


+ The property of that flower, 


er, 


ade,” 


7er 


1 For never ſure was beauty born 
« To live in death's deſerted ſhade ! 

« Come, lovely flower, my banks adorn, 
« My banks for life and beauty made.” 


Thus pity wak'd the tender taought, 
And by her ſweet perſuaſion led, 
To ſeize the hermit-flower I ſought, 
And bear her from her ſtony bed. 


I ſought---but ſudden on mine ear 
A voice in hollow murmurs broke, 
And ſmote my heart with holy fear--- 

The genius of the ruin ſpoke. 


« From thee be far th' ungentle deed, 
„The honours of the dead to ſpoil, 
Or take the ſole remaining meed, 
© The flower that crowns their former to:1! 


Nor deem that flower the garden's foe, 
« Or fond to grace this barren ſhade ; 
is nature tells her to beſtow 
© Her honours on the lonely dead. 


For this obedient zephyrs bear 
Her light ſeeds round yon turret's mold, 
And undiſpers'd by tempeſts there, 
They riſe in vegetable gold. 


Nor ſhall thy wonder wake to ſee 
such deſert ſcenes diſtinction crave; 

Oft have they been, and oft ſhall be 
„Truth's, honour's, valour's, beauty's grave. 


Where longs to fall that rifted ſpire, 
* As weary of th' inſulting air; 

The poet's thought, the warriors fire, 
The lover's ſighs are ſleeping there. 


When that too ſhakes the trembling ground, 
* Borne down by ſome tempeſtuous iky, 
And many a flumb'ring cottage round 
* Startles---how ſtill their hearts will lie! 


* Of thera who, wrapt in earth ſo cold, 
No more the ſmiling day ſhall view, 

Should many a tender tale be told; 
For many a tender thought is due. 


* Haſt thou not ſeen ſome lover pale, 

* When evening brought the penfive hour, 
Step ſlowly o'er the ſhaduwy vale, 

* And ſtop to pluck the trequeat flower ? 


* Thoſe flowers he ſurely meant to ftrew 
On loſt affection's lowly cell; 


©* Though there, as fond remembrance grew, 


Forgotten, from his hand they fell. 


Has not for thee the fragrant thorn 

* Been taught her firſt roſe to reſign? 
With vain but pious fondneſs borne 

* To deck thy Nancy's honour'd ſhrine ! 


* Tis nature pleading in the breaſt, 
„Fair memory ot her works to find; 

* And when to fate ſhe yields the reſt, 
“She claims the monumental mind. 


* Why, elſe, the o'ergrown paths of time 
„Would thus the letter'd ſage explore, 
With pain theſe crumbling ruins climb 
And on the doubtful ſculpture pore ? 


P O B 


Y 


— 


M Ss. | 

« Why ſeeks he with unwearied toll! 
* Through death's dim walks to urge his way, 

Reclaim his long-afſerted ſpoil, 5 | 


« And lead oblivion into day? 


; + "Tis nature prompts, by toil or fear | 
* Unmov'd, to range through death's domain: 
The tender parent loves to hear 


Her childrens ſtory told again. 


„ Treat not with ſcorn bis thoughtfal hours, 


„If haply near theſe haunts he ſtray; 


Nor take the fair enlivening flowers 


That bloom to cheer his lonely way.“ 


FABLE VIII. 
THE TULIP AND THE MYZ.TLE x. 


83 


'Twas on the border of a ſtream 
A gaily-painted tulip ſtoud, 

And, gilded by the morning beam, 
Survey'd her beauties in the flood. 


And ſure, more lovely to behold, 
Might nothing meet the wiſtiul eye, 
Thaa crimſon fading into gold, 
In ftreaks of fairer ſymmetry. 


The heauteous flower, with pride elate, 


Ah. me! that pride with beauty dwells ! 
Vainiy affects taverior ſtate, | 
And thus in empty fancy ſwells. 


« O luſtre of unrivall'd bloom! a 
„ | SOTLE 
6% Fair painting of a hand divine! 
* Superior far to mortal doom, 
„The hues of heaven alone are mine! 


« Away, ye worthleſs, formleſs race 

« Ye weeds, that boaſt the name of flowers 
No more my native bed diigrace, 

+ Unince: for tribes lo mean as yours! 


« Shall the bright daughter of the ſun 
« Aſllociate with the ſhrubs of earth? 


{ © Ye flaves, your ſovereign's preſence ſhun ! 


© Reſpect her beauties ard her birth. 


„% And thou, dull, ſullen evergreen ! 


* Zhalt thou my ſhining ſphere invade, © 


« My noon-day beauties beam unſeen, 
* Obſcur'd beneath thy duſky ſhade :”? 


© Deluded flower!“ the myrtle cries, 
Shall we thy moment's bloom adore? 


| © "The meanett ſhrub that you deſpiſe, 


© "Che meaneſt flower has merit moret 


That daify, in its fimple bloom, 


Shall laſt along the changing year; 
* Bluſh on the ſnow of winter's gloom, 
And bid the ſmiling ſpring appear. 


The violet that, thoſe banks beneath, 
*+ Hides from thy ſcorn its modeſt head, 


Ln 
* 


6“ Shall fill the air with fragrant breath, 


When thou art in thy duſty bed. 


* This fable was firſt publiſhed in a Cclieffion 
of Letters, ſuppaſed to have payed betwern St. 


i 


Evremond and Waller. 
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_ « Ev*'n I, who boaſt no golden ſhade, The ſun far-ſeen on diſtant towers, Cor 
« Am of no ſhining tints poſſeſs'd, And clouding groves and peopled ſeas, * 
When low thy lucid forni is laid, And ruins pale of princely bowers Fro 
Shall bloom on many u lovely breaſt. On Beachborough's airy heights ſhall pleaſe, F 
“ And he, whoſe kind and foſtering care Nor lifeleſs there the lonely ſcene; * 
« To thee, to me, our beings gave, The little labourer of the hive, 
« Shall near his breaſt my flowrets wear, From flower to flower, from green to green, And 
And walk regardleſs o'er thy grave. Murmurs, and makes the wild alive. ** 
* Deluded flower, the friendly ſcreen _ ca 42 _ 45 an N I 
That hides thee from the noon-tide ray, Hi ee gt vg TAE e 
_ is thin-wrought plume, his downy breaſt, Tha 
And mocks thy paſſion to be ſeen, proſial gold that ſwells his thighs! T 
Prolongs the tranſitory day. THERMAL 111% Son e Th | 
a : 2 : Regardleſs, whilſt we wander near, 5 
& But kindly deeds with ſcorn repaid, Thrifty of time, his tafk he plies; Tl 
** No more by virtue need be done; or ſees he no intruder near, — 
* I now withdraw my duſky ſhade, And reſts in fleep his weary eyes. *M 
And yield thee to thy darling ſon.” ; d 4 Of 
: Perhaps his fragrant load may bind 3 
Fierce on the flower the 3 beam His limbs; - we'll ſet the captive free j Ne 
With all its weight of glory fell; I ſought the living bee to find, « oY 
The flower exulting caught the gleam, And found the picture of a bee. 4 — 
And lent its leaves a bolder ſmell. Attentive to our trifling ſelves, « Th 
Expanded by the ſearching fire, From thence we plan the rule of all; « Hi: 
The curling leaves the breaſt diſclos'd: . Thus nature with the ſabled elves « Fol 
The mantling bloom was painted higher, We rank, and theſe herſports we call. 
And every latent charm expos'd. Be far, my friends, from you, from me, « Or 
But when the ſun was fliding low, Th unhallow'd term, the thought profane, . Of 
Aud evening came, with deus ſo cold; That life's majeſtic ſource may be : At 
The wanton beauty ceas'd to blow, In idle fancy's trifling vein. 4 2 
And ſought her bending leaves to fold. Remember ſtill, tis nature's plan « = 
Thoſe leaves, alas! no more would cloſe ; N 3 e — nh * Tei 
Relax'd, exhauſted, ſickening, pale; e abs eee Tun 
They left her to a parent's woes, ek a ae ö Nee “And 
And fled before the riſing gale. As conſcious that affection grows, 4 Tha 
| | Pleas'd with the pencil's mimic power *; & To v 
FABLE IX. That power with leading hand ſhe ſhows, 4 Be t 
And paints a bee upon a flower. „Wit 
THE EEE- FLOWER. 
5 : Mark, how that rooted mandrake wears Of p 
Come, let us leave this painted plain; His human feet his human hands ! * That 
This waſte of flowers that palls the eye: Oft, as his ſhapely form he tears, Fair 
yr ge on 1 wilder reign | "Aghalt the frighted ploughman ſtands. And 
Shall pleaſe in plainer majeſty. See where, in yonder orient ſtone, Tati 
Through thoſe fair ſcenes, where yet ſne owes She ſeems ev'n with herſelf at ſtrife, * Bebo 
Superior charms to Brockman's art, While fairer from her hand is ſhown Of al 
Where, crown'd with elegant repoſe, The pictur'd, than the native life. ee 
He cheriſhes the ſocial heart. Helvetia's rocks, Sabrina's waves, _ p 
Through thoſe fair ſcenes we'll wander wild, Still many a ſhining pebble bear, . Tin 
And on yon paſture mountains reſt; Where oft her ſtudious hand engraves „That 
Come, brother dear! come, nature's child! The perfect form and leaves it there. Por. f 
With all her ſimple virtues bleſt. O long, my Paxton f, boaſt her art; 5 Yet ſt 
2 | Aud long her love of laws fulfil : * Cheer' 
_ * This xs a ſpecies of the Orchis, which is found | To thee ſhe-gave her hand and heart, * Its nat 
” the barren and mountainous parts of Lincoln- To thee, her kindneſs and her ſkill ! And o 
Hire, Worceſterſhire, Kent, and Hertfordſhire. FABLE X Alon 
Nature has formed a bee apparently feeding on 4 * fe 
the breaſt of the flower with ſo much exadtneſt, THE WILDING AND THE BROOM. Leave 
that it is impoſſible at a very ſmall diſtance to | Ix yonder green wood blows the broom ; * Whate 
ry; 5 the impoſition. For this purpoſe, ſee | Shepherds, we'll truſt our flocks to ſtray, "All bez 
has obſerved an economy different from what, is | | If ſwee 
Found in moft other flowers, and has laid the petals | * The well known Fables of the Painter ani WM © I know 
horizontally. The genius of the Orchis, or Saty- | Statuary that fell in love with object of their own I know 
rion, foe ſeems profeſſedly to have made uſe of for | creation, plainly aroſe from the idea of that at. The ſp1 
her paintings, and on the different ſpecies has | tachment, which follows the imitation of agree- 
- drawn the perfect forms of different inſecte, ſuch | able objets, to the objects imitated. * Will 
as bees, flies, butterflies, &c. . | + 4n ingenious Portrait Painter in Rathbone Platts i Thom 
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court nature in her ſweeteſt bloom, 
And ſteal from care one ſummer-day. 
him * whoſe gay and griceful brow | 
— Hun 2 with roſus binds, 
We'll learn to breathe the tender vow, 
Where flow the fairy Fortha winds. 


And oh! that he + whoſe 2 breaſt 
In nature's ſofteſt mould was made, 
Who left her ſmiling works impreſt 
In characters that cannot fade; 
That he might leave his lowly ſhrine, 
Though ſofter there the ſeaſons fall 
They come, the ſons of verſe divine, 
They come to fancy's magic cell. 
What airy ſounds invite 
My ſteps not unreluctant, from the depth 
« Of Shene's delightful groves? Repoſing there, 
No more 4 hear the buſy voice of men 
« Far-toiling o'er the globe—ſave to the call 
Of ſoul-exalting poetry, the ear 
« Of death denies attention. Rous'd by her, 
« The genius of ſepulchral filence opes 
His drowſy cells, and yields us to the day. 
« For thee, whoſe hand, whatever paints the 
* Spring, 
« Or ſwells on Summer's breaſt, or loads the lap 
Of Autumn, gathers heedful Thee whoſe rites 
« At nature's ſhrine with holy care are paid 
« Daily and nightly ; boughs of brighteſt green, 
And every faireſt roſe, the god of groves, 
« Thequeen of flowers, ſhall ſweeter ſave for thee, 
« Yet not if beauty only claim thy lay, 
6& Tunefully trifling. Fair philoſophy, 
And nature's love, and every moral charm 
That leads in ſweet captivity the mind 
Jo virtue—ever in thy neareſt cares 
* Be theſe, and animate thy living page 
With truth reſiſtleſs, beaming from the ſource 
Of perfect light immortal---Vainly boaſts 
That golden broom its ſunny robe of flowers: 
Fair are the ſunny flowers; but, fading ſoon 
And fruitleſs, yield the foreſter's regard 
To the well-loaded wilding Shepherd, there 
Bebold the fate of ſong, and lightly deem 
* Of all but moral beauty.“ 
Not in vain“ 
Thear my Hamilton reply 
(The torch of fancy in his eye), 
is not in vain,” I hear him ſay, 
That nature paints her works ſo gay; 
For, fruitleſs though that fairy broom, 
Let ſtill we love her laviſh bloom. 
* Cheer'd with that bloom, yon deſert wild 
* Its native horrors loſt, and ſmil'd. 
Aud oft we mark her golden ray, 
Along the dark wood ſcattertlay, 
Of moral uſes take the ſtrife ; 
Leave me the elegance of life. 
Whatever charms the ear or eye, 
All beauty and all harmony; 
' If ſweet ſenſations they produce, 
* I know they have their moral uſe. 
: know that nature's charms can move 
The ſprings that ſtrike to virtue's love.” 


* Wiliam Hamilton of Gangour, 


i Thomſon, 


4 
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FABLE XI. 
THE MISLETOE AND THE PASSION-PLOWER»s 


In this dim cave a druid fleeps, 775 
Where ſtops the paſſing gale to moanz 

The rock he hollow d, o'er him weeps, 
And cold drops wear the fretted ſtone. 


In this dim cave, of different creed, 
An hermit's holy aſhes reſt ; X. 
The ſchool-boy finds the frequent bead, 
Which many a formal matin bleſt. 


That truant-time full well I know, 
When here I brought, in ſtolen hour, 

The druid's magic miſletoe, | 
The holy hermit's pafſiun-flower. 


| The offerings on the myſtic ſtone 


Penſive I laid, in thought profound, 
When from the cave a deep'ning groan 
Iſſued, and froze me to the ground. 


I hear it ſtill---Doſt thou not hear? 
Does not thy haunted fancy ſtart ? 

The ſound ſtill vibrates through mine ear— 
The horror ruſhes on my heart. 


Unlike to living ſounds it came, 
Unmix'd, unmelodiz'd with breath; 


But, grinding through ſome ſcrannel frame, 


Creak'd from the bony lungs of death. 
I hear it ſtill... Depart,” it cries : 
No tribute bear to ſhades unbleſt: 
© Know, here a bloody druid lies, 
« Who was not nurs'd at nature's breaſt. 


C Aſſociate he with demons dire, 

«« O'er human victims held the knife, 
« And pleas'd to ſee the babe expire, 

« Smil'd grimly o'er its quivering life. 
«© Behold his crimſon-ſtreaming hand 


c Erect !---his dark, fix d, murd'rous eye !” | 


In the dim cave I ſaw him ftand ; 
And my heart died---I felt it die. 


I ſee him ſtill -- Doſt thou not ſee 

The haggard eyeballs hollow glare? 
And gleams of wild ferocity 

Dart through the ſable ſhade of hair? 


What meagre form behind him moves, 

_ With eye that rues th' invading day; 

And wrinkled aſpect wan, that proves 
The mind to pale remorſe a prey ? 


What wretched—Hark '—the voice replies, 
«© Boy, bear theſe idle konours hence! 


For, here a guilty hermit lies 


«© Untrue to nature, virtue, ſenſe. 


«© Though nature lent him powers to aid 
«© The moral cauſe, the mutual weal; 
© Thoſe powers he ſunk in this dim ſhade, 
«© The deſperate ſuicide of zeal. ; 
« Go, teach the drone of ſaintly haunts, 
« Whoſe cell's the ſepulchre of time; 
* Though many a holy hymn he chaunts, 
« His life is one continued crime. . 


% And bear them hence, the plant, the flower; 
No ſymbols thoſe of ſyſtems vaia ! 
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THE WORKS OF LANGHORNE. 


They have the duties of their hour; 
« Some bird, ſome inſect, to ſuſtain.” 


[Is Kirkby-Stephen church-yard is the following 
monumental inſcription, which, from the ſtrain 
of modeſty, filial piety, and unaffected ſimplicity, 
with which it'is adorned, may be thought not 
unworthy of reprinting from Burn's © Hiſtory 
of Weſtmorland, Ke. 

| 0.42 "2962." - 1.20 

To the Memory of the Rx v. Josxyn Lax NR 

of Winton, and ISABEL his Wife. 

HR, who to teach this trembling hand to write, 

Toil'd the long day, and watch'd the tedious 

night, | 

I mourn, though number'd with the heavenly hoſt; 

With her the means of gratitude are loſt. 

| Joun LANGHORNE. 


OWEN OF CARRON. 
I 


On Carron's ſide the primroſe pale, 
Why does it wear a purple hue? 

Ye maidens fair of Marlivale, : 
Why ſtream your eyes with pity's dew ? 

»Tis all with gentle Owen's blood 

That purple grows the primroſe pale; 
That pity pours the tender flood 

From each fair eye in Marlivale. 


The evening ſtar ſat in his eye, 
The ſun his golden treſſes gave, 
The north's pure morn her orient dye, 
To him who reſts in yondex grave: 


Beneath no high, hiſtoric ſtone, 
Though nobly born, is Owen laid, 
Stretch'd on the green wood's lap alone, 
He ſleeps beneath the waving ſhade. 


There many a flowery race hath ſprung, 
And fled before the mountain gale, 
Since firſt his ſimple dirge he ſung; 
Ye maidens fair of Marlivale! 


Yet ſtill, when May with fragrant feet 
Hath wander'd o'er your meads of gold, 
That dirge I hear ſo ſimply ſweet 
Far echo'd from each evening fold. 
1 | 


*Twas in the pride of William's“ day, 
When Scotland's honours flourith'd ſtill, 

That Moray's earl, with mighty ſway, 
Bare rule o'er many a Highland hill. 


And far for him their fruitful ſtore 
The fairer plains of Carron ſpread ; 

In fortune rich, in offspring poor, 

An only daughter crown'd his bed, 


Oh ! write not poor—the wealth that flows 
In waves cf gold round India's throne, 

All in her ſhining breaſt that glows, _ 

_ ToEllen's + charms, were earth and ſtone. 


* William the Lyon, king of Scotland. 
+ The Lady Ellen, only daughter of John Earl of 
Moray, betrothed to the Earl of Nithſdale, and of- 


| For her the youth of Scotland ſigh' d, 


The Frenchman gay, the Spaniard grave, 
And ſmoother Italy apply'd, FR 
And many an Engliſh baron brave. 


In vain by foreign arts aſſail'd, 

No foreign loves her breaſt beguile, 
And England's honeſt valour fail'd, 
Paid with a cold, but courteous ſmile, 


Ah! woe to thee, young Nithiſdale, 
That o'er thy cheek thoſe roſes ſtray'd, 
* Thy breath, the violet of the vale, 
Thy voice, the muſic of the ſhade ! 


« Ah! woe to thee, that Ellen's love 
Alone to thy ſoft tale would yield? 
For ſoon thoſe gentle arms ſhall prove 
The conflict of a ruder field.” 


*T was thus a wayward fiſter ſpoke, 
And caſt a rueful glance behind, 

As from her dim wood-glen ſhe broke, 
And mounted on the moaning wind. 


She ſpoke and vaniſh'd—more unmov'd 
Than Moray's rocks, when ftorms inveſt, 

The valiant youth by Ellen lov'd, 
With aught that fear, or fate ſuggeſt. 


For love, methinks, hath power to raiſe 
The foul beyond a vulgar ſtate ; 

Th' unconquer'd banners he diſplays, 
Controul our fears and fix our fate. 

| III. 

Twas when, on ſummer's ſofteſt eve, 
Of clouds that wander'd weſt away, 

Twilight with gentle hand did weave 
Her fairy robe of night and day. 


When all the mountain gales were ſtill, 
And the waves ſlept againſt the ſhore, 

And the ſun, ſunk beneath the hill, 
Left his laſt ſmile on Lammermore *. 


Led by thoſe waking dreams of thought 

That warm the young unpractis'd breaſt, 
Her wonted bower ſweet Ellen ſought, 

And Carron murmur'd near, and ſooth'd her 

into reſt. og 
IV. | 

There is ſome kind and courtly ſprite 

That o'er the realm of fancy reigns, 
Throws ſunſhine on the maik of night, 

And ſmiles at ſlumber's powerleſs chains; 


Tis told, and I believe the tale, 
At this ſoft hour that ſhrite was there, 
And ſpread with fairer flowers the vale, 
And ſill'd with ſweeter ſounds the air. 


A bower he fram'd (for he could frame 
What long might weary mortal wight: | 

Swift as the lightning's rapid flame 
Darts on the unſuſpecting ſight.) 


Such bower he fram'd with magic hand, 
As well that wizard bard hath wove, 


of the fineſt women in Europe, inſomuch that / 
had ſeveral ſuitors and admirers in foreign co:rt: 
* A chain of mountains running through $0 


terwards to the Earl Barnard, was efteemed one 


1 


land, from eaſt to weſt, 


bo 


Tl 


d her 


In ſcenes where fair Armida's wand 
Way'd all the witcheries of love. 
Yet was it wrought in ſimple ſhow ; _ 
Nor Indian mines nor orient ſhores 
Had lent their glories here to glow, 
Or yielded here their ſhining ſtores. 


All round a poplar's trembling arms, 
The wild roſe wound her damaſk flower; 


The woodbine lent her ſpicy charms, 
0 


That loves to weave the lover's bower. 


The aſh, that courts the mountain-air, 
In all her painted blooms array d, 

The wilding's bloſſom bluſhing fair, 
Combin'd to form the flowery ſhade, 


With thyme that loves the brown hill's breaſt, 
The cowſlip's ſweet, reclining head, 

The violet of ſæy-woven veſt, 
Was all the fairy ground beſpread. 


But, who is he, whoſe locks ſo fair 
Adown his manly ſhoulders flow ? 

Beſide him lies the hunter's ſpear, 
Beſide him ſleeps the warrior's how. 


He bends to Ellen—(gentle ſprite, 
Thy ſweet ſeductive arts forb-ar) 
He courts her arms with fond delight, 

And inftant vaniſhes in air. 


V. 

Haſt thou not found at early dawn 
Some ſoft ideas melt away, 

If o'er ſweet vale, or flow'ry lawn, 


The ſprite of dreams hath bid thee ſtray ? 


Haſt thou not ſome fair object ſeen, 
And, when the fleeting torm was paſt, 

still on thy memory found its mien, 
And felt the fond idea laſt ?. 


Thou haſt—and oft the pictur'd view, 
Seen in ſome viſion counted vain, 

Has ſtruck thy wond'ring eye anew, 
And brought the long-loſt dream again. 


With warrior-bow, with hunter's ſpear, 
With locks adown his ſhoulder ſpread, 

Young Nithiſdale is ranging near 
He's ranging near yon mountain's head. 


Scarce had one pale moon paſs'd away, 
And fill'd her ſilver urn again, 
When in the devious chaſe to ſtray, 
Afar frqm all his woodland train. 
To Carron's banks his fate conſign'd; 
And, all to ſhun the fervid hour, ' 
He ſought ſome friendly ſhade to find, 
And found the viſionary bower. 


Led by the golden ſtar of love, 
Sweet Ellen took her wonted way, 
And in the deep defending grove 
Sought refuge from the fervid day— 


Oh!—Who is he whoſe ringlets fair, 
Diſorder'd o'er his green veſt flow, 

Reclin'd to reſt—whoſe ſunny hair 2255 
Half hides the fair cheek's ardent glow ? 


'Tis be, that ſprite's illuſive gueſt, 
(Ah me ! that ſprites can fate controul !) 
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That lives ſtill pictur d in her ſoul. 


As when ſome gentle paris fled 


From earth to breathe Elyſian air, 
And in the train whom we call dead, 
Perceives its long-loy'd partner there; 


Soft ſudden pleaſure ruſhes o'er \ 
Reſiſt le ſs, o'er its airy frame, 

To find its future fate reſtore __ 1, 
The object of its former flame. 125 

So Ellen ſtood—leſs power to move 2 


Had he, who, bound in flumber's chain, 
Seem'd hap'ly, o'er his hills to rove, _— 
And wind his woodland chaſe again. 


| She ſtood, but trembled - mingled fear, 


And fond delight and melting love 
Seiz'd ail her ſoul; ſhe came not near, 5 
She came not near that fated grove. 


she ſtrives to fly—from wizard's wand 


As well might powerleſs captive fly— _ 
The new cropt flower ſalls from her hand 
Ah! fail not with that flower to die! 


Haſt thou not ſeen ſome azure gleam 
Smile in the morning's orient eye, | 
And ſkirt the reddening cloud's ſoft beam ” 


What time the ſun was haſting nigh ? 
Thou haſt—and thou canſt fancy well . 


As any muſe that meets thine ear, 


The ſoul-ſet eye of Nithifdale, | , 


When wak'd, it fix'd on Ellen near. 


Silent they gaz d that ſilence broke 
„Hail goddeſs of theſe groves (he cry'd), 

« O let me wear thy gentle yoke ! = 
O let me in thy ſervice bide! 

“ For thee I'll climb the mountains ſteep, 
« Unwearied chaſe the deſtin'd prey, 

« For thee I'll pierce the wild wood deep, + 
« And part the ſprays that vex thy way.” 


For thee—“ O ſtranger, ceaſe,” ſhe ſaid, 
And ſwift away, like Daphne, flew, 
But Daphne's flight was not delay'd 
By aught that to her boſom grew. 
| h Vurz-- - 
"Twas Atalanta's golden fruit, 
The fond idea that confin'd 1 
Fair Ellen's ſteps, and bleſs' d his ſuit, 
Who was not far, not far behind. 


O love! within thoſe golden vales, | 
Thoſe genial airs where thou waſt born, 
Where nature, liſtening thy ſoft tales, \ 

Leans on the roſy breaſt of morn. 


Where the ſweet ſmiles, the graces dwell, 
And tender ſighs the heart remove, | 
In filent eloquence to tell 
Thy tale, O ſoul-ſubduing love! 


Ah! wherefore ſhould grim rage be nigh, 
And dark diſtruſt, with changeful face, 
And jealouſy's reverted cye 
Be near thy fair, thy * 0 place? 
ö IX. 
Earl Barnard was of high dgeree, 
And lord of many a lowland hind; © 


? 
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| 
þ 
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And long for Ellen love had he, 
Had love, but not of gentle kind. 


From Moray's halis her abſent hour 
He watch'd with-all a miſer's care; 

The wide domain, the princely dower 
Made Ellen more than Ellen fair. 


Ah wretch! to think the liberal ſoul 
May thus with fair affection part! | 
Though Lothian's vales thy ſway controul, 
Know, Lothian is not worth one heart. 


- Studious he marks her abſent hour, 
And, winding far where Carron flows, 
Sudden he ſees che fated bower, 
And red rage on his dark brow glows. 


For who is he ?—"Fis Nithiſdale ! 

And that fair form with arm reclin'd 
On his ?—"Tis Ellen of the vale, a 

"Tis ſhe (O powers of vengeance!) kind. 


Should he that vengeance ſwift purſue ? 
No. that would all his hopes deſtroy; 
Moray would vaniſh from his view, 
And rob him of a miſer's joy. 


Unfeen to Moray's halls he hies 
He calls his flaves, his ruffian band, 
* And haſte to yonder groves,” he cries, 
« And ambulſh'd lie by Carron's ſtrand: 
* What time ye mark from bower or glen 
« A gentle lady take her way, 
« To diſtance due, and far from ken, 
Allow her length of time to ſtray. 


4 Then ranfack ſtraight that range of groves, 

* With hunter's ſpear, and veſt of green; 
If chance a roſy ſtripling roves,— 

Ve well can aim your arrows keen.“ 


And now the ruffian flaves are nigh, 
And Ellen takes her homeward way; 
Though ſtay'd by many a tender ſigh, 

She can no longer, longer ſtay. 


Penſtve, againſt yon poplar pale 

The lover leans pad heart, 
Revolving many a tender tale, 

And wonc ring ſtill how they could part. 


Three arrows pierc'd the deſert air, 
Ere yet his tender dreams depart ; 

And one ſtruck deep his forehead fair, 
And one went through his gentle heart. 


Love's waking dream is loft in flee 
He lies beneath yon poplar pale £4 
Ah! could we marvel ye ſhould weep ; 
Ye maidens fair of Marlivale ! 


X. 
When all the mountain gales were ſtill, 
And the wave ſlept againſt the ſhore, 
And the ſan ſunk beneath the hill, 
Left his laft ſmile on Lammermore. 


Sweet Ellen takes her wonted way 
Along the fairy-featur'd vale : 

Bright o'er his wave does Carron play, 
And ſoon ſhe Il meet her Nithiſdale. 


She'll meet him ſoon—for, at her ſight, 
Swift as the mountain deer he ſped; 
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The evening ſhades will ſink in night— — 
Where art thou, loitering lover, fled ? - 
O! ſhe will chide thy trifling ſtay, 
Eben now the ſoft reproach ſhe frames: 
« Can lovers brook ſuch long delay? 
Lovers that boaſt of ardent flames? 


He comes not—weary with the chaſe, 
Soft flumber o'er his eyelids throws 
Her veil—we'll ſteal one dear embrace, 
We'll gently fteal on his repoſe. 


This is the bower—we'll foftly tread 
He fleeps beneath yon poplar pale— 
Lover, if e'er thy heart has bled, 
Thy heart will far forego my tale! 
| XI. . 


Ellen is not in princely bower, U 
She's not in Moray's ſplendid train; 
Their miſtreſs dear, at midnight hour, 
Her weeping maidens ſeek in vain. 


Her pillow ſwells not deep with down; 
For her no balms their ſweets exhale : 
Her limbs are on the pale turf thrown,. 

Preſs'd by her lovely cheek as pale: 


On that fair cheek, that flowing hair, 


The brown its yellow leaf hath ſhed, 
And the chill mountain's early air 

Blows wildly o'er her beauteous head. 
As the ſoft ſtar of orient day, | 

When clouds involve his roſy light, 


Darts through the gloom a tranfient ray, 


And leaves the world once more to night; 


Returning life illumes her eye, 
And flow its languid orb unfolds,— 

What, are thoſe bloody arrows nigh ? 
Sure, bloody arrows ſhe beholds! 


What was that form ſq ghaſtly pale, 
That low beneath the poplar lay ! 

Twas ſome poor youth Ah Nithiſdale !” 
She ſaid, and filet ſunk away : 


The morn in the mountains ſpread, 
The woodlark trills his liquid ſtrain--- 
Can morn's ſweet muſic roule the dead ? 
Give the ſet eye its foul again ? 
A ſhepherd of that gentler mind 
Which nature not profuſely yields, 
Seeks in theſe lonely ſhades to find 
Some wanderer from his little fields. 


Aghaſt he ſtands---and ſimple fear 
O'er all his paly viſage glides--- 

« Ah me! what means this miſery here ? 
« What fate this lady fair betides!“ 


He bears her to his friendly home, 
When life he finds has but retir d: 
With haſte he frames the lover's tomb, 
For his is quite, is "oi ! 
XII | 


« O hide me in thy humble bower,” 
Returning late to life ſhe ſaid; 

« 1'll bind thy crook with many a flower; 
« With many a roſy- wreath thy head. 


« Good ſhepherd, haſte to yonder grove, 
« And, it my love aſleep is laid, 
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u Oh! wake him not; but ſalty move 
« Some pillow to that gentle head. 


© Sure, thou wilt know him, ſhepherd [wain, 
« Thou know'ſt the ſun riſe o'er the ſea— 
« But oh! no lamb in all thy train 
« Was e'er ſo mild, ſo mild as he.“ 


« His head is on the wood-moſs laid; 
« did not wake his ſlumber deep 

« Sweet ſing the redbreſt o'er the ſhade— 
« Why, gentle lady, would you weep?” 


As flowers that fade in burning day, 
At evening find the dew-drop dear, 

But fiercer feel the noontide ray, 

When ſoften'd by the nightly tear; 


Returning in the flowing tear, 
This lovely flower,. more ſweet than they, 
Found her fair ſoul, and wand'ring near, 
The ſtranger, reaſon, croſs d her way. 


Found her fair ſoul, Ah! ſo to find 
Was but more dreadful grief to know ! 
Ah! ſure, the privilege of mind 
Cannot be worth the wiſh of woe! 
XIV. 
On melancholy's ſilent urn 
A ſofter ſhade of ſorrow falls, 
But Ellen can no more return, 
No more return to Moray's halls. 


Beneath the low and lonely ſhade 

The flow-conſuming hour ſhe'll weep, 
Till nature ſeeks her laſt left aid. 

In the ſad ſombrous arms of ſleep. 


© Theſe jewels, all unmeet for me, 
_ « $halt thou,” ſhe ſaid, (good ſhepherd, take; 
« Theſe gems will purchaſe gold for thee, 

« And theſe be Cine for Ellen's ſake. 


“ So fail thou not, at eve or morn, 
« The roſemary's pale bough to bring 
Thou know'ſt where I was found forlorn— 
« Where thou haſt heard the redbreaſt ſing. 


© Heedful I'll tend thy flocks the while, 
„ Or aid thy ſhepherdeſs's care, . 
« For I will ſhare her humble toil, 
« And I her friendly roof will ſhare.” 
| XV. 
And now two longſome years are paſt 
In luxury of lonely pain— ' 
The lovely mournef, found at laſt, 
To Moray's halls is borne again. 


Yet has ſhe left one object dear, 

That wears love's ſunny eye of joy— 
Is Nithiſdale reviving here? 

Or is it but a ſhepherd's boy ? 


By Carron's fide a ſhepherd's boy, 
He binds his vale-flowers with the reed : 
He wears love's ſunny eye of joy, 
And birth he little ſeems to heed, 
XVI. | 
But ah! no more his infant ſleep 
C ofes beneath a mother's ſmile, 
Who, only when it clos'd, would weep, 
And yield to tender woe the while, 


- 


9 


| 20505 
No more with fond attention dear 5 
She ſeeks th' unſpoken wiſh to find; j 
No more ſhall ſhe, with pleaſure's terr,, 
See the ſou) waxing into raind. 5 A 
XVII. 


Does nature bear a tyrant's breaſt? 1] ! 
Is ſhe the friend of ſtern controul ? 
Wears ſhe the deſpot's purple veſt ? 
Or fetters ſhe ne free-born ſoul? 


Where, worſt of tyrants, is thy claim 
In chains thy childrens breaſts to bind? 

Gav'ſt thou the Promethean flame ? 
The incommunicable mind? 

Thy offspring are great nature's—free, 
And of her fair dominion heirs ; 

Each privilege ſhe gives to thee ; 
Know, that each privilege is theirs. 

They have thy feature, wear thine eye, 
Perhaps ſome feelings of thy heart ; 

And wilt thou their lov'd hearts deny 
To act their fair, their proper part? 

XVIII 


The lord of Lothian's fertile vale, 


Ill-fated Ellen, claims thy hand; 
Thou know'ſt not that thy Nithiſdale 
Was low laid by his ruffian band, 


And Moray, with unfather'd eyes, 
Fix'd on fair Lothian's fertile dale, 7 
Attends his human ſacrifice, CEE 
Without the Grecian painter's veil. 


O married love! thy bard ſhall own, 
Where two congenial ſouls unite, 
Thy golden chain inlaid with down, 
Thy lamp with heaven's own ſplendour bright. 
But if no radiant ſtar of love, | 
O Hymen ! ſmile on thy fair rite, 
Thy chain a wretched weight ſhall prove, 
Thy lamp a ſad ſepulchral light. 
XIX. 


And now has time's flow wandering wing, 
Borne many a year unmark'd with ſpeed 
Where is the boy by Carron's ſpring, 
Who bound his vale-flowers with the reed ? 


| Ah me! thoſe flowers he binds no more; 


No early charm returns again; 
The parent nature keeps in ſtore 
Her beſt joys for her little train. 


No longer heed the ſun-beam bright 
That plays on Carron's breaſt he can, 
Reaſon has lent her quiv'ring light, 
And ſhown the cheers field of man. 
; XX | 


As the firſt human heir of earth 
With penſive eye himſelf ſurvey'd, 
And all unconſcious of his birth, 
Sat thoughtful oft in Eden's ſhade. 


In penſive thought ſo Owen ſtray'd 
Wild Carron's lonely woods among, 
And once, within their grecneſt glade, _- 
He fondly fram'd this ſimple ſong. 5 
5 XXI 


Why is this crook adorn'd with gold? 
Why am I tales of ladies told } 


270 Ie 
Why does no labour me employ, 
If I am but a ſhepherd's boy ? 
A ſilken veſt Ike mine ſo green 

In ſaepherd's hut I have not ſeen— 
Why ſhould I in ſuch veſture joy, 


If 1 am but a ſhepherd's boy? 


I know it is no ſhepherd's art 

His written meaning to impart— 

They teach me ſure an idle toy, 

If I am but a ſhepherd's boy. | 
This bracelet bright that binds my arm 
It could not come from ſhepherd's farm ; 
It only would that arm annoy, 

If I were but a ſhepherd's boy. 


And, O thou ſilent picture fair, 
That lov'ſt to ſmile upon me there, 
O ſay, and fill my heart with joy, 
That I am not a ſhepherd's boy. 
XXII. 
Ah lovely youth ! thy tender lay 
May not thy gentle life prolong : * 
ſt thou yon nightingale a prey? 
The fierce hawk hov'ring o'er his ſong ? 
His little heart is large with love : 
He ſweetly hails his ev'ning ſtar; 
And fate's more pointed arrows move 
Inſidious from his eye afar. 
; XXIII. 
The ſhepherdeſs whoſe kindly care 
Had watch'd o'er Owen's infant breath, 
Muſt now their ſilent manſions ſhare, 
Whom time leads calmly down to death, 


& O tell me, parent, if thou art, 
What is this lovely picture dear? 
“ Why wounds its mournful eye my heart, 
« Why flows from mine th' unbidden tear? 
tt Ah, youth! to leave thee loth am I, 
„Though I be not thy parent dear; 
« And would'ſt thou wiſh, or ere I die, 
« The ſtory of thy birth to hear? 
c But it will make thee much bewail, 
% And it will make thy fair eye ſwell” 
She ſaid, and told the woeſome tale, 
As ſooth as ſhepherdeſs might tell. 
XXIV 
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The heart that ſorrow doom'd to ſhare 
Has worn the frequent ſeal of woe, 
Its ſad impreſſions learns to bear, 
And finds full oft its ruin low. 


But when that ſeal is firſt impreſt, 

When the young heart its pain ſhall try, 
From the ſoſt, yielding, trembling breaſt, 

Oft ſeems the ſtartled ſoul to fly. 

Yet fled not Owen's—wild amaze. 

In pos cloth'd, and lifted hands, 
And horror's dread unmeaning gaze, 
Mark the poor ſtatue as it ſtands. 

The ſimple guardian of his life 

Look'd wiſtful for the tear to glide ; 
| But, when ſhe ſaw his tearleſs ſtrie, 
Silent, ſhe lent him one—and dy d. 

XXV 


& No I am not a ſhepherd's boy,“ 
Awaking from his dream, he ſaid, 

Ah, where is now the promis'd joy 
« Of this ?--for ever, ever fel! 


* 
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« O picture dear —for her lov'd fake | 


« How fondly could my heart bewail! 


| © My friendly ſhepherdeſs, O wake, 


« And tell me more of this ſad tale. 


« O tell me more of this ſad tale - 
«© No; thou enjoy thy gentle ſleep! 
« And I will go to Lothian's vale, 
« And more than all her waters weep.” 
XXVI.- X 
Owen to Lothian's vale is fled=— _ 
Earl Barnard's lofty towers appear— 
« O! art thou there.“ the full heart ſaid, 
« O! art thou there, my parent dear ?” 


Yes, ſhe is there : from idle ſtate 
Oft has ſhe ſtole her hour to weep ; 
Think how ſhe © by thy cradle fat,” 
And how ſhe © fondly faw thee fleep *.” 


Now tries his trembling hand to frame 
Full many a tender line of love; 

And ſtill he blots the parent's name, 
For that he fears might fatal prove. 

XXVII. f 

O'er a fair fountain's ſmiling ſide 
Reclin'd a dim tower, clad with moſs, 

Where every bird was wont to bide, 
That languiſh'd for its partner's loſs, 

This ſcene he choſe, this ſcene aſſign'd . 
A parcnt's firſt embrace to wait, 

And many a ſoft ſear fill'd his mind, 
Anxious for his fond letter's fate. 


The hand that bore thoſe lines of love, 


The well-informing bracelet bore 
Ah! may they not unproſperous prove! 
Ah! ſafely paſs yon dar gerous door! 
XX VIII 
«© She comes not; — can ſhe then delay?“ 
Cried the fair youth, and dropt a tear 
«© Whatever filial love cou'd ſay, 
« To her I faid, and call'd her dear. 


“ She comes Oh! No—<ncircled round, 

« *Tis ſome rade chief with many a ſpear, 
« My hapleſs tale that earl has found 

« Ah me! my heart !—for her I fear.” 


His tender tale that earl had read, 
Or ere it reach'd his lady's eye, 
His dark brow wears a cloud of red, 
In rage he deems a rival nigh. 
XXIX. | 
"Tis o'er thoſe locks that wav'd in gold, 
That wav'd adown thoſe cheeks fo fair, 
Wreath'd in the gloomy tvrant's hold, 
Hang from the ſever'd head in ar. 


That ſtreaming head he joys to bear 
In horrid guiſe to Lothien's halls; 

Bids his grim ruffians place it there, 
Erect upon the frowning walls. 


The f tal tokens forth he drew i 
Know ſt thou theſe— Ellen of the vale :? 
The pictur'd bracelet toon ſhe knew, 
And ſoon her lovely check grew pale.— 
The trembling victim ſtraight he led, 
Ere yet her ſoul's Urſt feur was o'er * 
He painted to the ghaſtly fead 
She ſaw—and ſunk to.riſe no more. 


See the ancioat Scetlife ballad called Gil Morrict, 
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Thus ſung the youth, amid unfertile wilds = 
And nameleſs deſerts, unpoetic ground ! $ 
Far from his friends he ſtray'd, recording thus : | 
The dear remembrance of his native fields, 
| To cheer the tedious night; while ſlow diſeaſe | 4 
Prey'd on his pining vitals, and the blaſts | | 
Of dark December ſhook his humble cot. 
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THE LIFE OF BRUCE. 


Tyr few melancholy particulars which form the lender hiſtory of the life of Baver, were firſt. 
given to the world by Logan, the editor of his works; and have ſince received every poſſible re- 
commendation and embelliſhment from the elegant pen of Lord Craig, one of the judges of the 
Court of Seſſion, in the 36th number of the © Mirror.“ 

A ſhort life paſt in obſcurity, and in the ſilent acquiſition of knowledge, cannot be expected to a- 
bound in vicifſitudes or occurrences intereſting to curioſity ; but particular circumſtances may exiſt, to 
render the life of a young man of genius, depreſſed by ſituation, and aſpiring to literature and ta 
poetry under the preſſure of indigence, peculiary intereſting to benevolence and to learning. 

The affecting and well-written paper in the « Mirror,” attributed to Lord Craig, has been diſtin- 
guiſhed by the moſt reſpectable literary journaliſts of our nation, with particular marks of attention ; 

a circumſtance to which, beſides the attraction between good writing and competent judges, it is 
natural to ſuppoſe, the gratification of a ſenſibility and a curioſity common to the liberal and inqui- 
ſtive, ariſing from the benevolent attempt, to reſcue from oblivion the name and ET of an 

ingenious and amiable young poet, contributed in no inconſiderable degree. 

The facts ſtated in the preſent account, are partly taken from the brief narrative of Logan, and 
partly from information furniſhed by his relations, and collected from the periſhing remains of his 
epiſtolary correſpondence, communicated to the preſent writer, by the kindneſs of the Rev. Dr. 
George Baird, Principal of the Univerſity of Edinburgh. _ 

The intelligence which he has obtained is general and ſcanty ; but he has this gratification from 
producing it, that it gives him, at once, an opportunity of reflecting on the liberal and friendly aſ- 
fiſtance of Dr. Baird, and of recording his eſteem and veneration for the talents and virtues of 
the unfortunate poet, and his humane and benevolent exertions to leſſen the wants, and alleviate the . 
afllictions of his aged mother, which deſerve a more ample encomium than this brief memorial can 
beſtow. , 

Michael Bruce was horn at Kinneſswood, in the pariſh of Portmoak, in Kinroſsſhire, March 27. 
746. He was deſcended of a family, in no reſpect illuſtrious, but in bearing a name that is re- 
nowned by the valour and patriotiſm of King Robert I, and diſtinguiſhed by the taſte and ſcience of 2 
the Houſe of Kinroſs. His father, Alexander Bruce, was by trade a weaver, who inherited nothing 
from his parents but their piety, induſtry, and integrity, ſor which he was diſtinguiſhed among his 
neighbours. His mother, Anne Bruce, was of a family of the ſame-rank in that neighbourhood, and 
remarkable for nothing but her exemplary prudence and frugality, and the innocence and ſimplicity 
of her manners. They had eight children, of whom the poet was the fifth. Of theſe eight only 
two ſurvive; James, a weaver in Kinneſsweod, à man of reſpectable character, and though unedu« 
cated, not unacquainted with hooks, nor without a taſte ſor metrical compoſition; and Mary, mar- 
ried to one Arnot in that neighbourhood. Both parents were Seceders, of the claſs called Burghers. 

The firſt years of his life did not paſs without diſtinction, He very early diſcovered a genius ſu- 
perior to the common, which his parents had the penetration to diſcern, and the merit to n 
by giving him a polite and liberal education. 

The delicacy of his conſtitution, which was remarkable from his earlieſt years, and the uncommon 
proficiency which he made in the learning taught at the ſchool of the village, probably determined 
them to educate him for the clerical profeſſion; an object of common ambition among perſons of in- 
terior rank in North Britain, and for which, it may be * beit OY impreſſions of res 
ligion gave them a ſtrong predilection. 

Vor. XI, : 'S 
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After paſling through the uſual courſe of ſchool education at Portmoak, and the neighbouring town 
of Kinroſs, he was ſent, in 1762, to the Univerſity of Edinburgh, where he applied himſelf, during 
the fout ſucceeding years, to the ſeveral branches of literature and philoſgphy, with remarkable aſ- 
ſiduity and ſucceſs. Of the Latin and Greek languages he acquired a maſterly knowledge; and he 
made eminent progreſs in metaphyſics, mathematics, and moral and natural philoſophy. But the 
Belles Lettres was his favourite purſuit, and poetry his darling ſtudy, - The poets were his perpetual 
companions. He read their works with avidity, and with a congenial enthuſiaſm. He caught their 
ſpirit as well as their manner, and though he ſometimes imitated their ſtyle, he was a poet from in- 
ſpiration. Nature had tuned his ear to harmony, and ſown the ſeeds of poetical enthuſiaſm in his 
mind. 

Before he left ſchool, he gave evident ſigns of a propenſity to the ſtudy of poetry, in which he was 
greatly encouraged, from an acquaintance which he had contracted, when very young, with Mr, 
David Arnot of Portmoak, the patron and director of his youthful ſtudies. . 

Mr. Arnot cultivated a ſmall farm, on the banks of Lochleven, which he inherited from his 
parents, and is now poſſeſſed by his ſon. He was a man of excellent ſenſe and piety, and had a 
cultivated taſte, and an acquaintance with claſſical learning, moral philofophy, poetry, and criticiſm, 
much ſuperior to his opportunities of improvement, and his rank in life. He gave his young friend 
the firſt perception of good poetry, by putting into his hands the“ Paradiſe Loſt”” of Milton, the 
4 Seaſons of Thomſon, the poemy of Pope, and the dramas of Shakſpeare. 

Beſides the advantage of ſo intelligent and ſincere an adviſer as Mr. Arnot, he had formed an ac- 
quaintance with Mr. David Pearſon, of Eaſter Balgeedie, a village adjoining to Kinneſswood, a man 
of ſtrong parts, and of a ſerious, contemplative, and inquiſitive turn, who had improved his mind by 
a diligent and ſolitary peruſal of ſuch books as came within his reach; and, having a peculiar pre- 
dilection for that branch of ſtudy which ſoon became the favourite object of his purſuit, contributed 
not a little to lead him to the love of reading and the ſtudy of poetry. This worthy and reſpectable 
man is now living at Eaſter-Balgeedie. 

In the company of Arnot and Pearſon, he paſſed much of his time in the country, and to them, 
from time to time, he imparted the occaſional ſallies of his genius, receiving from them ſuch advice 
as tended greatly to ripen his judgment, and improve his natural taſte for metrical compoſition. 

Among the companions of his youthful and claſſical ſtudies, he lived in habits of the moſt familiar 
Intimacy with Mr. George Henderſon, and a Mr. Dryburgh; young men of ingenuity and ability, 
whoſe kindneſs ſupplied him with books, and whoſe converſation improved his powers, that were 
now gradually expanding. Mr. Dryburgh went before him in November 1766. Mr. Henderſon 
became afterwards a clergyman, of the Burgher denomination, at Glaſgow, and died in 1793. 

Soon after his corfiing to Edinburgh, he contracted an acquaintance with Logan, then a ſtudent at 
the Univerſity. A ſimilarity of taſte, and of purſuits, ſoon brought on an intimacy between theſe 
two poets, which continued without abatement till the death of Bruce, 

While he was proſecuting his favourite ſtudies, and improving his taſte, he ſeems to have felt in 
common with thoſe who poſſeſs a genius, of which imagination and feeling are the ſtrongeſt charac- 
teriſtics, that penſive melancholy, which is ever attendant upon poetical enthuſiaſm, and frequently 
the concomitant of the beſt diſpoſition and principles, and the certain teſt of a generous and ſuſ- 
ceptible heart, conſcious of rectitude of conduct and unmerited adverſity. 

- His letters from Edinburgh to Mr. Arnot, in 1763, written chiefly as exerciſes in the ett 
of Latin, contain ſeveral reflections of a ſolemn and ſerious caſt, In a letter to him, dated Nov. 27. 
1764, he thus indulgesa train of thought, produced by adverſe circumſtances, but tempered by a 
rational piety. © 1 daily meet with proofs, that money is a neceſſary evil. When in an auction! 


often ſay to myſelf, how happy ſhould I be if I had money to purchaſe ſuch a book! How well 
ſhould my library be furniſhed, 17% olſtat res anguſta domi / + 


My lot forbids—nor circumſcribes alone 
My growing virtues, but my crimes confines. 


„Whether any virtues ſhould have accompanied me in a more elevated ſtation is uncertain; but 
that a number of vices, of which my ſphere is incapable, would have been its attendants, is ungueF 
: I : 
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tionable. The Supreme Wiſdom has ſeen this meet, and the Supreme Wiſdom cannot err.” In the 
fame letter he writes him, I am entered to the Hebrew and Natural Philoſophy. The Hebrew 
ſeems to be a very dry and dull ſtudy, as well as difficult. Of the ſtudy of Natural Philoſophy, he 


ſpeaks more favourably ; but complains, with the eagerneſs of youthful curioſity, of the diſpropor- 


tionate length of the preliminary lectures. 

In Dec. 12. 1764, he writes him, I am in health, excepting a kind of ſettled melancholy (for 
which I cannot account), which has ſeized on my ſpirits.” 

During the ſame ſeſſion of the College, he writes him, March 27. diet natalis, 1965, I am in great 
concern juſt now for a ſchool, When I was over laſt, there was a propoſal made by ſome people of 
theſe parts to keep one at Gairny-Bridge. What it may turn out to, I cannot tell.” The poſtſcript 
to this letter is remarkable, as it ſhows his extreme delicacy in avoiding any occaſion of offending the 
religious prejudices of his parents. © I aſk your pardon for the trouble I have put you to by theſe 
books I have ſent. The fear of a diſcovery made me chooſe this method. I have ſent Shakſpeare's 
Works, 8 vols, Pope's Works, 4 vals, and Fontenelle's © Plurality of Worlds,” 

In March 1765, he wrote an Elegy on the Death of Mr. M*Ewen, a reſpectable Burgher clergy- + 
man, author of a © Treatiſe on the Scripture Types,” and © Eſſays on Various Subjects,“ well known 
in the religious world. At the end of the ſeſſion, the ſcheme of proviſion, that was planned for him, 
ms accompliſhed ; and, during the ſummer, he taught the ſchool at Gairny-Bridge, near Kinroſs, 
kept for the education of the children of ſome farmers in the neighbourhood, who allowed him his 
board and a ſmall ſalary, 

At this place he wrote his beautiful Monody to the Memory of William Arnot, ſon of his friend 
Mr. Arnot, a boy of an amiable diſpoſition, and of very promiſing abilities. The original manuſcript, 
ww lying before the preſent writer, is prefaced by the following manly letter to Mr. Arnot, dated 
Gaimy-Bridge, May 29. 1765. Walking lately by the church-yard at your town, which inſpires a 
kind of veneration for our anceſtors, I was ſtruck with theſe beautiful lines of Mr. Gray, in his « Ele- 
Y written in a Country Church-yard.” | 

Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire. 
"And immediately called to mind your ſon, whoſe memory will be ever dear unto me; and with 
reſpect to that place, put the ſuppoſition out of doubt. I wrote the moſt part of this poem the ſame 
dy; which I ſhould be very ſorry if you look upon as a piece of flattery. I know you are above 
fattery; and if I know any thing of my own mind, 1 am ſo too. It is the language of the heart. I 
think a lie in verſe and proſe the ſame. The verſification is irregular, in 1 of Milton's Ly- 
cidas,” 

About this time, he probably wrote his Alexis, a paſtoral ; in which he „ under the name 
 Eumelia, an amiable young woman, the daughter of the perſon with whom he reſided at Gairny- 
hidge, whoſe modeſt beauty, and artleſs ſimplicity, had made an impreſſion on his ſuſceptible heart. 
ſte is likewiſe celebrated under the name of Peggy, in a Paſtoral Song, to the tune of The Yel- 
bw. Hair d Laddie,” and a ſong called Lochleven no more, in imitation of © Lochaber no more,” 
pinted in the © Edinburgh Magazine.“ She had been for ſome time his ſcholar; and is now living. 

In the beginning of the ſeſſion of the College, 19765-1966, he hecame a Student of Divinity, as ap- 
Fears by Mr. Arnot's letter to him, dated Portmoak, Nov. 21. 1766, in which he“ nee 
kim on his undertaking a ſecond degree of probation, 280 wiſhes him the beſt ſucceſs, as you have, 
he ſays, (one of the beſt ſubjects for exerciſing your genius, and giving proof of your talents.” 

nd adds, I hope, if opportunity be given, to have an octavo leaf of any remarkables I can collect 
n it, twixt this and your return. You'll undoubtedly know the form of ſuch exerciſes, and ac- 
ndingly you'll be doing your beſt.” The ſucceſs of his theological exerciſes is not known. 

In the Summer 1766, he quitted the ſchool at Gairny-Bridge, for one at a place called Forreſt- 


ul, near Alloa, in Clackmannanſhire, in which he appears to have met with leſs encouragement 
an he expected. 


what I enjoyed of any thing,” he writes Mr, Arnot, July 28. 1766, « was amy in the hope 
lit. I expected to be happy here, but I am not; and my ſanguine hopes are the reaſon of my diſ- 


Sy 
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appointment. The eaſieſt part of my life is paſt, and I was never happy Things are not very 
well in this world ; but they are pretty well; they might have been worſe, and as they are, may 
pleaſe us, who have but à few ſhort days to uſe them. This ſcene of affairs, though a very perplexed, 
is a very ſhort one; and in a little all will be cleared up. Let us endeavour te pleaſe God, our fel. 


low creatures, and ourſelves. In ſuch a courſe of life, we ſhall be as happy as we can be in ſuch a 


world as this. Thus you, who cultivate your farm with your own hands, and I, who teach a dozen 
blockheads for bread, may be happier than he, who, having more than he can uſe, tortures his brain 
to invent new methods of killing himſelf with the ſuperflaity.” 

At this place, he began and finiſhed his poem called Lochleuen; of which he gives the following 
| humorous account to Mr. Arnot, in the letter above quoted. I have wrote a few lines of a de. 
ſcriptive poem, cui titulus eſt, Lochleven ; you may remember you hinted ſuch a thing to me; ſo] 
have ſet about it, and you may expect a dedication. I hope it will ſoon be finiſhed, as I every week 
add two lines, blot out fix, and alter eight, You ſhall hear the plan when I know it myſelf.” 

Of ſome part of the ſcenery of Lochleven, he gives the following account in a letter to Mr, 
Pearſon, Dec. 7. 1766. On the day before St. Luke's fair in Kinroſs, I made a voyage to the Inj 
of Lochleven, that being the time, you know, at which they bring the cattle out of it. 'The middle. 
and higheſt part of it, is covered with ruins. The foundations are viſible enough, and it ſeems to 


have been a very large building. The whole is divided into a great many little ſquares, from which 


it appears not an unplauſible conjecture, that not only a church, as they tell us, but a monaſtery had 
food in it. To the weſtward of this, and in the lower ground, a deep dyke, in the form of a trench, 

is cut on the north and eaſt ſides of a plain piece of ground, not unlike a bowling-green. I can give 
no gueſs at the uſe of this, though it evidently appears to be-the work of art. I ſought among the 
ruins, and on the ſtone of the little houſe which ſtands in it, for ſome marks or inſcriptions, but to o 
purpoſe. I could find nothing farther to aſſiſt my conjectures. I would have examined ſa word is 
evanting here in the MS.], had not the fiſhers been in ſuch a hurry to be gone. They who 
conſider it in no other view, than as capable of feeding a dozen or fourteen cattle, when their work 

was over, would not ſtay a minute longer, had it been to diſcover the great toe of St. Moak, whois| 
buried there. My deſcription of it, in the poem Lochleven (which by the by is now finiſhed), runs 
thus: 


Fronting whete Gairny pours his ſilent ſtream 
Into the lake, an iſland lifts its head, 
Graſſy and wild, &c. 


The poem is addreſſed to Mr. Arnot, whoſe character he has drawn to great advantage, unde 
the name of Agricola, 
' The wiſe, the good, - 


By nature formed for the calm retreat ; ; 

The ſilent path of life, learn'd, but not fraught 
With ſelf- importance 

Enamour'd of the ſhade, but not moroſe. 
Politeneſs, rais'd in courts by frugal rules, 

With him ſpontaneous grows. Not books alone, 
But man his ſtudy, and the better part; 

To tread the ways of virtue, and to act 

Ihe various ſcenes of life with God's applauſe. 


He is ſuppoſed to have commemorated his friend Henderſon in the following lines, under the name 


of Lælius. ; 
Nor ſhall the muſe forget thy friendly heart, 
O Lelius- partner of my youthfnl hours : 
How often, riſing from the bed of peace, 
We would walk forth to meet the ſummer morn, 
Inhaling health, and harmony of mind; 
Philoſophers and friends 


He alludes, very pathetically, to the unfavourable en! in which it was written, in the 
following lines, at the concluſion : 


Thus ſung the youth, amid unfertile wilds, 
And nameleſs deſerts, unpeetic ground! 
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Far from his friends he ſtray'd, recording thus e 13 i 


The dear remembrance of his native fields, of 31 

To cheer the tedious night; while flow diſeaſe | + nl 

Prey'd on his pir.ing vitals, and the blaſt; ; 3 
Of dark December ſhook his humble cot. | ** 


In November r 96G. he loſt his friend Dryburgh. In the conclufjon of a letter to Mr. Pears 
fon, Nov. 20. accompanied by ſome lines to Dr. Millar, written for him in teſtimony of his 
gratitude, on his recovery from ſickneſs; he expreſſes his feelings on this mournful event in a ſtrain 
of exquiſite tenderneſs, and ſublime piety : © I have not many friends, but I love them well. Scarce 
one enjoys the ſmiles of this world in every reſpect; and in every friend I ſuffer. Death has been 
among the few I have. Poor Dryburgh ! ! but he's happy. I expected to have been his companion 
through life, and that we ſhould have ſtept into the grave together. But Heaven has ſeen meet to 
diſpoſe of him otherwiſe. —What think you of this world? I think it is very little worth. Youand 


have not a great deal to make us fond of it. And yet I would not change my condition with the 


moſt wealthy unfeeling fool in the univerſe, if I were to have his dull hard heart into the bargain.— 
Farewell, my rival in immortal hope! my companion (1 truſt) for eternity. Though far diſtant, I 
take thee to my heart. Souls ſuffer no ſeparation from the obſtruction of matter or diſtance of Place. 
Oceans may roll between us, and climates interpoſe in vain. The whole material creation is no bat 
to the winged mind. Farewell, through boundleſs ages, fare thou well. May'ſt thou ſhine w 
the ſun is darkened. May'ſt thou live and triumph when time expires. It is at leaſt poſſible we 
may meet no more in this foreign land, this gloomy apartment of the univerſe of God, But ther 
is a better world in which we may meet to part no more. Adieu!“ : dub 
In a letter to Mr. Pearſon, dated December 24, he laments his ſecluſion from the world, and re- 
lects on the hardſhips which poverty laid on his delicate frame, and too ſuſceptible mind, in u 
ſtrain of tender melancholy, which cannot fail to awaken the ſympathy of every reader of ſenfibis 
lity. © It is more than probable, the next you receive from me (if ever you receive another); will 
bear date 1767. 1 can remember, I could write (or at leaſt ſcratch) my name with the year 1752. 


In that year I learnt the elements of pencraft ; and it is now fourteen years ſince; a goodly term for 


one to be a ſcholar all that time. And what have | learned? Much that I need to unlearn; and 1 
have need that one ſhould teach me this that I know nothing.! lead a melancholy kind of life in 
this place. I am not fond of company. But it is not good that a man be ſtill alone. And here 1 
can have no company, but what is worſe than ſolitude. If I had not a lively imagination, 1 believe 
| ſhould fall into a ſtate of ſtupidity and delirium. I have ſome evening ſcholars; the attending on 
whom, though few, ſo fatigues me, that the reſt of the night I am quite dull and Lewes, ny rnd Yet 
have fome lucid intervals, in the time of which I can ſtudy pretty well.” | ' 

In the autumn 1766, his conſtitution, which was ill calculated to encounter the auſterities of his 
native climate, the exertions of daily labour, and the rigid frugality of humble life, began viſibly to 
decline. Towards the end of the year, his ill health, aggravated by the indigence of his fitvation, 
and the want of thoſe comforts and conveniences which might have foſtered a delicate frame, to ma- 
turity and length of days, terminated in a deep conſumption. 

During the winter, he quitted his employment at Forreſt-Mill, and with it all e of life, 100 
returned to his native village, to receive thoſe attentions and conſolations which his ſituation required, 
from the anxiety of parental affection, and the ſympathy of friendſhip. Convinced of the hopeleſs 
nature of his diſeaſe, and feeling himſelf every day declining, he contemplated the approaches of death 
with calmneſs and eee and dune at intervals to 1 verſes, on to W with 
his friends. 

His laſt letter to Mr. Penitfori * copy of which is preſerved in the hund vrdting of Mr. Aurel). 
concludes with an Allegorical Deſcription of Human Life, at once ſo beautiful and ſo intereſting, that 
it is impoſſible to avoid tranſcribing it. It ſtrongly reminds us of Addiſon's © Viſion of n 

If morning dreams preſage approaching fate, 
And morning dreams, as poets tell, are — 
Led by pale ghoſts, I enter death's dark g 
And bid this life, and all the world, a 
« A few mornings ago, as I was taking my walk oa an eminence, 1 commands a view of the 
Forth, with the veſſels ſailing along, [ ſat down, and taking out i Latin Bible, opened. by accident 
a $ WY 
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| ata place in the book of Job, ix. 25. Now my days are paſſed away as the ſwift ſhips.” Shutting 


the book, I fella muſing on this aſſecting compariſon. Whether the following happened to me ina 
dream or waking reverie, I cannot tell But, I fancied myſelf on the bank of a river, or ſea, the 
oppoſite fide of which was hid from view, being involved in clouds of miſt. On the ſhore ſtood a 
multitude, which no man could number, waiting for paſſage. I ſaw a great many ſhips taking in paſ- 
ſengers, and ſeveral perſons going about in the garb of pilots offering their ſervice. Being ignorant 
and curious to know what all theſe things meant, I applied to a grave old man who ſtood by, giving 
inſtructions to the departing paſſengers. His name, I remember, was the Genius of Human Life. My 
ſon,” ſaid he, you ſtand on the banks of the ſtream of Time; all theſe people are bound for Eternity, 
that undiſcovered country from whence no traveller ever returns. The country is very large, and di- 
vided into two parts; the one is called the Land of Glory, the other the Kingdom of Darkneſs. The 
names of theſe in the garb of pilots, are, Religion, Virtue, Pleaſure. They who are ſo wiſe as to 
chooſe Religian for their guide, have a ſafe, though frequently a rough paſſage; they are at laſt land. 
ed in the happy climes, where ſighing and ſorrow for ever fly away; they have likewiſe a ſecondary 
director, Virtue; but there is a ſpurious Virtue who pretends to govern by himſelf ; but the wretches 
who truſt tohim, as well as thoſe who have Pleaſure for their pilot, are either ſhipwrecked, or caſt 


away on the Kingdom of Darkneſs. But the veſſel in which you muſt embark, approaches; you muſt 


begone ; remember what depends upon your conduct.“ No ſooner had he left me, than I found my- 
ſelf ſurrounded by thoſe pilots I mentioned before; immediately 1 forgot all that the old man ſaid to 
me; and, ſeduced by the fair promiſes of Pleaſure, choſe him for my director; we weighed anchor 
with a fair gale, the ſky ſerene, the ſea calm; innumerable little iſles lifted their green heads around 
us, covered with trees in full bloſſom ; diſſolved in ſtupid mirth, we were carried on, regardleſs of 
the paſt, of the future unmindful. On a ſudden, the ſky was darkened, the winds roared, the ſeas 
raged, red roſe the ſand from the bottom of the troubled deep, the angel of the waters lifted up his 
voice. At that inſtant a ſtrong ſhip paſſed by; I ſaw Religion at the helm; * Come out from among 
them,” he cried. I and a few others threw ourſelves out into his ſhip. The wretches we left were 
now toſſed on the ſwelling deep, the waters on every ſide poured through the riven veſſel; they 
eurſed the Lord; hen lo! a fiend roſe from the deep, and in a voice like diſtant thunder, thus 
| ſpoke, © I am Abaddon, the firſt-born of Death, ye are my prey, open thou abyſs to receive them,” 
As he thus ſpoke, they ſunk, and the waves eloſed over their heads. The ſtorm was turned into a calm, 
and we heard a voice ſaying, ( Fear not, Iam With you; when you paſs through the waters, they ſhall 
not overflow you.” Our hearts were filled with joy; I was engaged in diſcourſe with one of my new 
companions, when one from the top of the maſt, cried out, © Courage, my friends, I ſee the fair haven, 
the land that is yet afar off.” Looking up, | found it was a certain friend, who had mounted up for 
the benefit of contemplating the country before him; upon ſeeing you, I was ſo affected, I ſtarted 
and awaked. Farewell! my friend, farewell!” 

He lingered through the winter; and in the ſpring, he wrote an Elegy on | his own — 
death, in which he inſerted the ſtanza above quoted, with ſome alterations. This was the laſt com- 
poſition he lived to finiſh. By degrees his weakneſs increaſed, till he was worn gradually away; 
and he expired July 6. 1767, in the 21ſt year of his age. His life was innocent, and his end pious. 
His father ſurvived him ſeveral years, His mother is now living in the 86th year of her age. Weighs 
ed down by accumulated diſtreſſes, ſhe ftill cheriſhes his memory with tenderneſs, and derives a kind 
of mournful conſolation from the occaſional bounty of ſome gentlemen, who were warm admirers 
of his merit. Ty 

Soon after his death, his poems were fubjected to the reviſal and correction of his friend Logan, 
who gave them to the world in a ſmall duodecimo volume, intituled, Poems on Several Occaſions, by 
Michael Bruce, printed at Edinburgh in 1770, probably by ſubſcription, as it was not advertiſed for 
ſale, with a preface, containing a ſhort account of his life and character. 

It is remarkable, that no account is given in the preface, of the ſtate in which the poems came in- 
to the editor's poſſeſſion, nor of the proceſs which he obſerved in preparing them for publication. 


As the practice of making one writer ſpeak by the ſenſe of another, has a tendency to confound | 


the claims of individual merit, it is to be regretted, that Logan withheld from the public an account 
of the ſhare none he had in the publication, 
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According to the information of Dr. Baird, the ballad of Sir James the Roſs, * the ſtory of 
4 and Levina, in tha poem Lochleven, are ſuppoſed to have received conſiderable additions and 
embelliſhments from the pen of Logan; and it muſt not be concealed, that in a MS. copy of Loch» + 
lum, in Dr. Baird's poſſeſſion, this fictitious incident, as it now ſtands, appears to have received an 
addition of about 200 lines. If this copy received the laſt reviſion of Bruce, the evidence of the ſup- 
poſed interpolation might be admiſſible ; but, as it is not ſaid to be the identical copy given to Logan, 
and as the additions are ſo conſonant to the ſtyle of the poem, it is probable that the ſupplemental lines 
might be the reſult of a ſubſequent reviſion. Sir James the Reſi was printed in a newſpaper in 
Bruce's life- time; and, according to the information of a friend who ſaw it ſome years ago, in the 
poſſeſſion of a lady, it is not remarkably different from the ballad as it ſtands in Logan's edition. 

To make up a miſcellany,“ ſays the preface, + ſome poems wrote by different authors, are in- 
ſerted, all of them originals, and none of them deſtitute of merit. The reader of taſte will eaſily 
diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of Mr. Bruce, without their being particulariſed by any mark.” 

The propriety of uniting the poems of Bruce, and the © poems of different authors,” in the ſame 
publication, may be reaſonably doubted; eſpecially as they have no apparent reſemblance or poetical 
relation; but, undoubtedly, the pieces belonging to Bruce ought to have been diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
particular mark ; for the internal evidence, as the preſent writer has experienced i in ſeveral I 
is a fallacious and uncertain diſtinction. 

Of this poetical miſcellany, The Eagle, Crow, and Shepherd, a fable; Alexis, a paſtoral ; Daphnis, a me» 
nody ; Anacreontic to a M. aſh ; The Mouſiad ; Lochleven, and the Elegy written in Spring —are the only 


| pieces which Dr. Baird aſſigns to Bruce, The preſent writer has ventured to give him A Pofteral Song, 


and Sir Fames the Roſs, upon evidence which Dr. Baird admits, with ſome exceptions in favour of 
Logan; and he is unwilling to deprive him of the Daniſs Ode, which have exceeding merit, and have 
not been claimed by Logan. The © Ode to a Cuckoo, and the Chorus of Elyſian Bards,” were 
contributed by Logan. The © Vernal Ode” is attribũted to the late Sir James Foulis, Bart. of Col- 
lington, Of the remaining pieces the authors are unknown. 

- The attention of the public having been called to this collection, by Lord Craig, in the Mirror” 
1779, it was reprinted in 12mo, 1784. A new edition, including ſeveral of his unpubliſhed pieces, 
which had not been ſubmitted to the inſpection of Logan, A Poem on the Immortality of the Soul, Phi- 
locles, an clegy, The Vanity of our De efire of Immortality, A Story in the Eaſtern Manner, c. is now print- 
ing at Edinburgh, for the benefit of his mother, under the ſuperintendence of Dr. Baird. A ſub- 
ſcription has been opened for that purpoſe ; and there ſeems little doubt, from the zeal with which 
individuals, prompted at once by benevolence, and the admiration of genius, have come forward, 
that a ſum will be raiſed e to the old woman's GRIT maintenance during the latter days 
of her life. 

His poems, reprinted from the edition 1770, — with Lochleven no more, NES from the 
Edinburgh Magazine,” the Elegy on Mr. M* Ewen, and Verſes to Dr. Millar, ſelected by the pre- 


ſent writer from his MS. letters, are now, for the firſt time, received into a collection of claſſical 
. Engliſh poetry. Copies of his unpubliſhed pieces, reviſed by a friend of Dr. Baird, have been pro- 


miſed by the learned editor, and, it is hoped, will be communicated in due time for the uſe of 
this edition. Some anonymous Elegiac Venſes on the Death of Michael Bruce are . from the 
fourth volume of the «© Aſylum for Fugitive Pieces,” 1793. 

His character may be caſily collected from this account of his life. It was truly amiable — re- 
ſpectable. In his manners, he was modeſt, gentle, and mild; in his diſpoſition, he was friendly, af- 
fectionate, and ingenuous. He united an ardent and enlightened ſenſe of religion, with a lively ima- 
gination and a feeling heart. Tenderneſs, in every ſenſe of the word, and piety, equally remote from 
enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition, were his peculiar characteriſtics. 

« Michael Bruce lives now no more,” ſays Logan, who knew him well, © but in the remembrance 
of his friends. No leſs amiable as a man, than valuable as a writer ; endowed with good nature and 
good ſenſe, humane, friendly, benevolent ; he loved his friends, and was beloved by them with a de- 
gree of ardour that is only experienced in the era of youth and innocence.” 

„Nothing, methinks,“ ſays Lord Craig, © has more the power of awakening benevolence, than 
the conſideration of genius, thus depreſſed by ſituation, ſuffered to pine in obſcurity, and ſometimes, 
u in the caſe of this unfortunate young man, to periſh, it may be, for want of thoſe comforts and 
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; conveniencies which might have foſtered a delicacy of frame, or of mind, ill calculated to bear the 
hardſhips which poverty lays on both. For my own part, I never paſs the place (a little hamlet, 
Kirted with a circle of old oak trees, about three miles on this fide of Kinroſs) where Michael Brust 
reſided; I never look on his dwelling, a ſmall thatched houſe, diſtinguiſhed from the cottages of the 
other inhabitants only by a /aſded window at the end, inſtead of a lattice, fringed with a boneyſucll: 
Plant, which the poor youth had trained around it; 1 neyer find myſelf in that ſpot, but I ſtop my 
horſe involuntarily ; ; and looking on the window, which the honeyſuckle has now almoſt covered, in 
the dream of the moment, I picture out a figure for the gentle tenant of the manſion; 1 wiſh, and 
my heart ſwells while I do ſo, that he were alive, and that 1 were a. _ man, to have the _ 
of viſiting him there, and bidding him be happy.” 

As a poet, he is characterized by elegance, ſimplicity, and tenderneſs, more than ſublimity, inven- 
tion, or enthuſiaſm. He has more judgment and feeling, than genius or imagination. He is an ele- 
gant and pleaſing, though not a very animated or original writer. His compoſitions are the pro- 
duction of a tender fancy, a cultivated; taſte, and a benevolent mind; and are diſtinguiſhed by an 
amiable delicacy, and ſimplicity of ſentiment, and a graceful plainueſs of expreſſion, free from the 
affectation of an inflated diction, and a profuſion of imagery, ſo common in juvenile productions. 
His thoughts are often ſtriking, ſometimes new, and always juſt; and his verſification, though not 

exquiſitely poliſhed, is commonly eaſy and harmonious, : 

His Lochleven is the longeſt and moſt elaborate of his poetical 8 It is a deſcriptive 
poem, written in blank verſe, the ſtructure of which he ſeems to have particularly ſtudied, as it ex- 
hibits a ſpecimen of conſiderable ſtrength and harmony in that meaſure; Though the nature of the 
ſubject approaches nearly to that of Thomſon, of whom he was a great admirer, his ſtyle is very 
different, being wholly free from that unnatural ſwell and pomp of words, which too often disfignrc 
the beautiful deſcriptions of Thomſon, It repreſents an extenſive and beautiful. proſpect in an ani- 
mated and pleaſing manner. It has much appropriate deſcription and pictureſque imagery; and it 
is rendered intereſting by poetical fictions, hiſtorical alluſions, and moral reflections. But it is not 
without defects; there is a redundance of thought in ſome inſtances, and a careleſſneſs of language in 

others. He has, however, availed himſelf of every circumſtacce that could with propriety be introduc- 
ed to decorate his poem. The ſtory of Lomond and Levina is happily introduced, and ſimply and pleaſ- 
ingly related. It is ſaid to have been enlarged by I. ogan, and is perhaps too long. The picture of 
the man of forrows new riſen from the bed of pain is natural and ſlriking. Lochleven Caftle, the Tnch, the 
Limeſtone Quarries, the rivers Po, Queech, Leven, and Gairny, „ on whoſe banks he firſt tuned the Do- 
ric reed,” are graphically and poetically deſcribed. The compliment to Lelius is a pleaſing digre(- 
ſion, and the deſcription of the character and dwelling of Agricola, towards the concluſion, has great 
merit. The poem is local; and though local deſcription is far more adapted to the pencil than the 
pen, yet it will be peruſed with delight by poetical lovers of rural i imagery; and muſt be peculiatly 
pleaſing to thoſe who are familiar with the pictureſque ſcenery of Lochleven. 

His Daphnis is an elcgy on a deceaſed friend, written in the paſtoral form, and, in * well 
preſerves the rural character. It has, however, but little of the bucolic cant, now fo faſhionable. It 
any trite rural topics occur, they are heightened and adorned with the graces of ſentiment, and the 
moſt delicate touches of pictureſque beauty. It may be conſidered as an effuſion of mellowed ſor- 
row, which can recapitulate paſt pleaſures, in all their minutiz of circumſtance and ſituation, and 
ſelect ſuch images as are proper to the kind of compoſition in which it chooſes to convey itſelf, lt 
is a proſeſſed imitation*of Milton's & Lycidas,” in which there is perhaps more poetry than ſorrow; 
but the poetry is in ſuch an exquiſite ſtrain, that he who deſires to know, whether he has a true 
taſte for poetry or not, ſhould conſider whether he is highly delighted or not with the peruſal of 
« Lycidas.” Whether it ſhould be conſidered as a model of compoſition, has been doubted. Some 
Have ſuppoſed that the arbitrary diſpoſition of the rhymes. produces a wild melody, adapted to the 
expreſſion of ſorrow; and others have thought the couplet and tetraſtic, with their ſtated returns of 
Thyme, preferable, To decide the point might be difficult; but if the enthuſiaſm and beauty of the 
poetry could not reconcile Dr. Johnſon to the © uncertain rhymes” of 4 Lycidas,” the common 
readers of poetry will probably incline to favour the regular form. With Milton in view, Bruce is 
not a ſervile imitator. He has an original manner of his gwn. Milton is his model for verſification, 
and he ſometimes __ his thoughts and his language. But his poem is not a * tillue ol 
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the obſolete phraſeology, Gothic combinations, remote alluſions, obſcure opinions, and mythological | 


perſonages of « Lycidas.” The poem, as it now ſtands, has ſeveral lines which are nt in the copy 
ſent to Mr. Arnot ; the reſult, probably, of a ſubſequent emendation. | 

Of his Alexis, the principal merit conſiſts in the ſimplicity of the language, and the ter the 
verſification. The images are not new, and the deſcriptions and ſentiments are trite and common. 


His Sir Fames the Roſs is probably © the poem in & the Journal, which was wrote,” he tells: Mr. x 


Pearſon, © in one afternoon, begun about four, and finiſhed before 1 went to bed. I never tried any 
thing which ſell in with my inclination ſo, The Hiforical Ballad is a ſpecies of writing by-itſelf. 
The common people confound it with the Song, but in truth they are widely different. A Song ſhould 
never be hiftorical. It is founded generally en ſome one thought, which muſt be proſecuted and ex- 
hibited in every light, with a quickneſs and turn of expreſhon peculiar to itſelf, The Ballad, again, 
is ſounded on ſome paſlage of hiſtory, or (what ſuits its nature better) of tradition. Here the poet 
may uſe his liberty, and cut and carve as he has a mind. I think it a kind of writing remarkably 
adapted to the Scottiſh language.” The diſlinction is juſt, and beautiſully exemplified. The hiſto- 
rical ballad demands the niceſt execution, and the moſt artful, management. The ſimplicity that 
ſuits it is even unattainable by genius, without that chaſtiſed taſte which ſeldom appears in poets of 
the higheſt claſs. It admits of magnificence of ideas, and of the ſublime; but ſhould be careful not 
to deviate from nature. The marvellous air, and the ſupernatural actors, which figure and pleaſe 
in the grandeur of the epic, would here be extravagant and diſproportioned. The incidents ſhould 
be ſtriking, the ſituations important, and tending to forward the action, the deſign without per- 
plexity, the parts in proper relation to it, and to Each other, the ſentiments delicate and noble. To 
theſe requiſites, Sir James the Roſs is, in general, conformable. Whether we conſider the beautiful 
ſimplicity of the tory, the delicacy of its ſituations, the pathos of its diſcoveries, the exact delinca- 
tion of the manners of the times to which it refers, the genuine ſtrokes of nature and of paffion, or 
the unremitting animation of the whole, we cannot but highly admire the mixture it exhibits of ge- 
nius and of art. The ſtory on which it is founded, though romantic, is intereſting, and the more ſo, 
as there is reaſon to believe it is in ſome meaſure authentic. It is a tale of tenderneſs and diſtreſs; 
and challenges a place with the Hardyknute”” of his countryman, Sir John Bruce of Kinroſs, the 
« Owen of Carron” of Langhorne, and other ſucceſsful imitations of the ancient hiſtorical ballad. 
This exquiſite ballad is ſaid to have received ſome embelliſhments from Logan. 

His Daniſb Odes are compoſitions of a ſuperior order. They poſſeſs, in an uncommon 3 the 
true fire of poctry, and harmony of verſiſication. They appear to be modelled upon the © Norſe 
Odes“ of Gray, and, in their contexture and tone, are much in the wild and wizard ſtrains of his 
Runic lyre. He probably thought this kind of minſtrelſy beſt adapted to expreſs the magic myſle- 
ries and romantic enthuſiaſm of the Gothic mythology. Aſſuming the fire and enthuſiaſm of the 
old Runic bards, he gives full ſcope to the wildneſs of a glowing imagination, and the energy of 
forcible conception. But his ideas of Scandinavian poetry ſeem to have riſen no higher than the 
imitations of Gray, which are in all probability ſuch as he alone was capable of making them. They 
are inflint? with fire and poctical enthuſiaſm. They are in perfection the enthuſiaſlic words==the words" 
that burn the muſes. In ſublimity of conception, grandeur of - imagery, and magnificence of 
phraſcology, he is inferior to Gray; but he has more ſimplicity, perſpicuity, and elegance. His firſt 
dae, in particular, breathes the high ſpirit of lyric enthuſiaſm. It is truly Runic, and truly Grayan. 

His Elegy, written in Spring, is characterized by energy, ſimplicity, pathos, and melody, ia the 
higheſt degree. From the circumſtances in which it was written, the nature of its ſubject, and the 
merit of its execution, it has obtained an uncommon ſhare of popularity. The influences and effects 
of Spring are expreſſed by a ſelection of ſuch imagery as are adapted to ſtrike the imagination by 

lively pictures. The manner in which he deſcribes its effects upon himſelf, is ſo pathetically cir- 
cumſtantial, and ſo e intereſting, that it powerfully awakens all our tenderneſs. 


— but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known ; 
Dim in my breaſt life's dying taper burns, 
And all the joys of life, with health are flown. _ 


«A young man of genius,” ſays Lord Craig, © in a deep conſumption, at the age of twenty. one, 
feling himſelf every moment going aſter to decline, is an object ſufficiently intereſting ; but how 


— 
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much muſt every feeling on the occaſion be heightened, when we know, that this perſon poſſeſſed io 
much dignity and compoſure of mind, as not only to contemplate his approaching fate, but even to 
write a poem on the ſubject! 

In the French language, there is a much admired poem of the Abbe de Chaulieu, written in ex. 
pectation of his own death, to the Marquis de la Farre, lamenting his approaching ſeparation from 
| his friend. Michael Bruce, who, it is probable, never heard of the Abbe de Chaulieu, has alſo written 
a poem on his own approaching death, which cannot fail of touching the heart of every one who 
reads it,” 

Several poets of our nation, in ſimilar 3 have lefe compoſitions on the ſame ſubject; 
and more than one poet has been ambitious of the fame of poetic compoſition, a few hours before 
the perils of an engagement, when the attention of moſt men would be naturally occupied by more 
important concerns, than the adjuſtment of ſyllables, or the modulation of a period. 

Dorſet, © the grace of courts, the. muſe's pride, on the day before the memorable ſea. «fight i in 

1665, is ſaid to have compoſed the celebrated ſong, TY all you Ladies now at Land,” with equal 
tranquillity of mind, and promptitade of wit. 4 

The tender, the ſentimental Abbe de Chaulieu, has left a poem on his approaching death, equal. 
Iy remarkable for elegance and feeling. Bruce muſt bave heard of Dorſet, and, it may be, of 
the Abbe de Chaulieu, as he was no ſtranger to the language in which he wrote; but he is 
purely original in his thoughts. Nor can we deny to him the. praiſe of collectedneſs and ſtrength 
of mind in a ſuperior degree. He views, without diſmay, the inſidious. approaches of an incuradle 
diſeaſe, which generally ſelects, for its prey, the faireſt and moſt amiable victims; and without pre. 


| tending to that apathy, ſurely unnatural to man in ſuch circumſtances, he feels and acknowledges 


the gloomineſs of his e but turns his eyes in ſearch of comfort to a world beyond the 


grave. 
There let me ſleep, forgotten in the clay, 
When death ſhall thut theſe weary aching eyes; 
Reſt in the hopes of an eternal day, 
Till the long night is gone, and the laſt morn ariſe, 

His ludicrous pieces, the Zovfiad, and Anacreontic to a Waſp, evince the verſatility of his genius 
They are not veid of humour and pleafantry, but add little to his reputation. His Songs are tender 
and eaſy ; and well preſerve the turn of the popular ballads which he imitates. His Verſes to Dr. Mi. 
tar, and Elegy on Mr. M*Ewen, have ſome effuſions of ſentiment and delineations of character 
that are not without merit; but they require no diſtinct examination or particular criticiſm. 

« If images of nature,“ ſays Logan, that are beautiful and new; if ſentiments, warm from the 
heart, intereſting and pathetic ; if a ſtyle, chaſte with ornament, and elegant with ſimplicity; if 
theſe, and many other beauties of nature and art, are allowed to conſtitute true poetic merit, the fol. 
* poems will ſtand high in the judgment of men of taſte.” 
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LOCHLEVEN. 


Har, native land! where on the flow'ry banks 
of Leven, beauty ever-blooming dwells ; 

A wreath of roſes, dropping with the dews 

Of morning, circles her ambroſial locks 

Looſe waving o'er her ſhoulders; where ſhe treads, 


Attendant on her ſteps, the bluſhing Spring 


And Summer wait, to raiſe the various flow'rs 
beneath her fi ; while the cheerful birds 
Carol their joy, and hail her as ſhe comes 
Infpiring vernal love and vernal joy. 
Attend, Agricola ! who to the noiſe 
Of public life, preferr'ſt the calmer ſcenes 
Of plitude, and ſweet domeſtic bliſs, 
Joys all thine own! attend thy poet's ſtrain, 
Who triumphs in thy friendſhip, while he paints 
The vaſt'ral mountains, the poetic ſtreams, 
Where raptur'd contemplation leads thy walk, 
While ſilent evening on the plain deſcends. 
Between two mountains, whoſe o erwhelming 
tops, 
In their Rift courſe, arreſt the bellying clouds, 
A pleaſant valley lies. Upon the ſouth, 
Anarrow op'ning parts the craggy hills ; 
Through which the lake, that beautifies the vale, 
Pours out its ample waters. Spreading on, 
And wid'ning by degrees, it ſtretches north 
To the high Ochil, — whoſe ſnowy to 
The ſtreams that feed the lake flow 


down. - 
The twilight trembles o'er the miſty hills, 
FRA with dews;. and whilſt the bird of 


4 


und'ring 


5 | 
Tunes his ethereal note, and wakes the wood, 
Bright from the crimſon curtains of the morn, 
The ſun appearing in his glory, throws 
New robes of beauty over heaven and earth. 
O now, while nature ſmiles on all her works, 
Oft let me trace thy cow{lip-cover'd banks, 
0 Leven! and the landſcape meaſure round. 
irom gay Kinroſs, whoſe ſtately tufted groves 
Nod o'er the lake, tranſported let mine eye 
Wander o'er all the various chequer'd ſcene, 
Of wilds, and fertile fields, and glitt'ring fixeams, 
To ruin'd Arnot ; or aſcend the height | 
Of rocky Lomond, where a riv'let pure 
Surſts from the ground, and through the crumbled 
erags 1 7 555 
Tukles amuſive. From the mountain's top, 


Around me ſpread, I ſee the goodly ſcene ! 


Encloſures green, promile to the ſwain 
The future harveſt ; many colour'd meads ; 


Irriguous vales, where cattle low, anf ſheep 
That whiten half the hills; ſweet rural farms 
Oft interſpers'd, the ſeats of paſt'ral love 
And innocence, with many a ſpiry dome | 
Sacred to Heav'n, around whoſe hallow'd walls 
Our fathers ſlumber in the narrow houſe, 
Gay, beauteous villas, boſom'd in the woods, 
Like conſtellations in the ſtarry ſky, | 
Complete the ſcene. , The vales, the vocal hills, 
The woods, the waters, and the heart of man, 
Send out a gen'ral ſony ; tis beauty all 
To poet's eye, and muſic to his ear. 

Nor is the ſhepherd ſilent on his hill, 
His flocks around ; nor ſchool-boys, as they creep, 
Slow-pac'd, tow'rds ſchool; intent, with oaten 


: ; 

They Fax by turns wild muſic on the way. 
Behold the man of ſorrows hail the light! 

New riſen from the bed of pain, where late, 

Toſs'd to and fro upon a couch of thorns,  * 

He wak'd the long dark night, and wiſh'd for 

morn. | | 

Soon as he feels the quick'ning beam of Heav'n, 

And balmy breath of May, among the fields 

And flow'rs he takes his morning walk : his heart 


Beats with new life; his eye is bright and blithe ; 


Health ftrews her zoſes o'er his cheek; renew'd 
In youth and beauty, his unbidden tongue 


. | Pours native harmony, and ſings to Heaven. 


In ancient times, as ancient bards have ſung, 
This was a foreſt. Here the mountain-oak 
Hung o'er the craggy cliff, while from its top 
The eagle mark'd his prey ; the ſtately aſh 
Rear'd high his nervous ſtature, - while below 
The twining alders darken'd all the ſcene. , 
Safe in the ſhade, the tenants of the wood 
Aſſembled, bird and beaſt. The turtle-dove 
Coo'd, amorous, all the live-long ſummer's day. 
Lover of men, the piteous redbreaſt plain'd, 
Sole-ſitting on the bough. Blithe on the bufh, 
The blackbird, ſweeteſt of the woodland choir, 
Warbled his liquid lay; to ſhepherd ſwain 
Mellifluous muſic, as his maſter's flock, 

With his fair miſtreſs and his faithful dog, 

He tended in the vale: while leverets round, 

In ſportive races, through the foreſt flew 

With feet of wind ; and vent'ring from the rock, 


* 
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The ſnow-white eoney fought his ev'ning meal. 


Here too the poet, as inſpir'd at eve 

He roam' d the duſky wood, or fabled brook 
That piecemeal printed ruins in the rock, 
Beheld the bluc-eyed ſiſters of the ſtream, 


And heard the wild note of the fairy throng 


That charm'd the queen of heav'n, as round the 


| tree - | 
Time-hallow'd, hand in hand they led the dance, 


With ſky-blue mantles glitt'ring in her beam. 
Low by the lake, as yet without a name, 
Fair boſom'd in the bottom of the vale, 
Aroſe a cottage green with ancient turf, 
Half-hid in hoary trees, and from the north 
Fenc'd by a wood, but open to the ſun. 
Here dwelt a peaſant, rev'rend with the locks 
Of age, yet youth was ruddy on his cheek ; 
His farm his only care; his ſole delight 
To tend his daughter beautiful and young, 
To watch her paths, to fill her lap with flow'rs, 
To fee her ſpread into the bloom of years, 
The perfect picture of her mother's youth. 
His age's hope, the apple of his eye, 
Belov'd of Heav'n, his fair Levina grew 
In youth and grace, the naiad of the vale. 
Freſh as the flow'r amid the funny ſhow'rs 
Of May, and blither than the bird of dawn, 
Both rofes' bloom gave beauty to her cheek, 
Soft-temper'd with a ſmile. The light of Heav'n, 
And innocence, illum'd her virgin eye, 
Lucid and lovely as the morning ſtar. 


Her breaſt was fairer than the verual bloom 


But a 


Of valley lily, op'ning in a ſhow'r; 
Fair as the morn, and beautiful as May, 
The glory of the year, when firſt ſne comes 
Array'd, all-beanteons, with the robes of heav'n, 
And breathing ſummer breezes, from her locks 
Shakes genial dews, and from her lap the flow'rs. 
Thus beautiful ſhe look'd; yet ſomething more, 
And hetter far than beauty, in her looks 
Appear'd ; the maiden bluſh of modeſty ; 
The {mile of ch:erfulneſs, and ſweet content; 
Health's ſreſheſt roſe, the ſunſhine of the ſoul ; 
Each height'ning each, effus'd o'er all her form 
A nameleſs grace, the beauty of the mind. 

Thus finiſh'd fair above her peers, ſhe drew 
The eyes of all the village, and inflam'd 
The rival ſhepherds of the neighb' ring dale 
Who laid the ſpoils of ſummer at her feet, 
And made the woods enamour'd of her name. 
But pure as buds before they blow, and {till 
A virgin in her heart, ſhe knew not love; 

fi zlone, amid her garden fair, 

From morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve, 
She ſpent her days; her pleaſing taſk to tend 
The flowers; to lave them ſrom the water-ſpring; 
To ops the buds with her enamour'd breath, 
Rank the gay tribes, and rear them in the ſun. 
In youth the index of maturer years, 
Leſt by her ſchool-companions at their play, 
She'd often wander in the wood, or roam 
The wilderneſs, in queſt of curious flow'r, 
Or neſt of bird unknown, till eve approach'd, 
And hemm'd her in the ſhade, To obvious ſwain, 
Or woodman chanting in the greenwood glin, 
she'd bring the beauteous ſpoils, and aſk their 

1 
"Thus ply'd aflideovs her delight ful taſk, 
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Day after day, till ev'ry herb ſhe nam'd 
That paints the robe of Spring, and knew the voice 
Of every warbler in the vernal wood. 

Her garden ſtretch'd along the river ſide, 
2 up a ſunny bank: on either ſide, 
A hedge forbade the vagrant foot; above, 
An ancient foreſt ſereen d the green receſs. 
Tranſplanted here by her creative hand, 
Each herb of nature, full of fragrant ſweets, 
That ſcents the breath of Summer; every flow'r, 
Pride of the plain, that blooms on ſeſtal days 
In ſhepherds garland, and adorns the year, 
In beauteous cluſters flouriſh'd ; nature's work, 
And order, finiſh'd by the hand of art. 
Here gowans, natives of the village green, 
To daiſies grew. The lilics of the field 


Put on the robe they neither ſow'd nor ſpun, 


Sweet- ſmelling ſhrubs and cheerful ſpreading trees, 
bones, 1 ſcatter'd, as by nature's hand, 
Shaded the flow'rs, and to her Eden drew 

The earlieſt concerts of the Spring, and all 
The various muſic of the vocal year: 

Retreat romantic: Thus from early youth 
Her life ſne led; one ſummer's day, ſerene 
And fair without a cloud; like poet's dream 
Of vernal landſcapes, of Elyſian vales, 

And iſlands of the bleſt; where, hand in hand, 
Eternal Spring and Autumn rule the year, 
And love and joy lead on immortal youth. 

T was on a Summer's day, when early ſhow'rs 

Had wak'd the various vegetable race 

To life and beauty, fair Levina ſtray d 
Far in the blooming wilderneſs ſhe ſtray'd, 

To gather herbs, and the fair race of flow'rs, 
That nature's hand creative pours at will, 
Beauty unbounded ! over earth's green lap, 
Gay without number, in the day of rain. 
O'er valleys gay, o'er hillocks green ſhe walk d, 
Sweet as the ſeaſon, and at times awak'd 

The echoes of the vale, with native notes 

Of heart-felt joy, in numbers heav'nly ſweet; 
Sweet as th' hoſannahs of a form of light, 

A ſweet-tongu'd ſeraph in the bowꝰ rs of bliſs. 

Her, as ſhe halted on a green hill top, 

A quiver'd hunter ſpied. Her flowing | 

In golden es eng. glitt'ring to the ſun, 

Upon her boſom play'd : her mantle green, 
Like thine, O nature! to her roſy cheek 

Lent beauty new; as from the verdant leaf 
The roſe-bud bluſhes with a deeper bloom, 
Amid the walks of May. The ſtranger's eye 
Was caught as with ethereal preſence. Oft 
He look'd to heav'n, and oft he met her eye 
In all the filent eloquence of love; 

Then, wak'd from wonder, with a ſmile began: 
« Fair wanderer of the wood! what heav'nly pow! 
Or providence, conducts thy wand'ring ſteps 
To this wild foreſt, from thy native ſeat 

And parents, happy in a child ſo fair ? 

A ſhepberdeſs, or virgin of the vale, | 

Thy drefs beſpeaks; but in majeſtic mien, 
And eye, bright as the morning ſtar, confeſs 
Superior birth and beauty, born to rule: 

As from the ſtormy cloud of night, that veils 
Her virgin-orb, appears the queen of heav n, 


| And with full beauty gilds the face of night. 


Whom ſhall I call the faireſt cf her ſex 


And charmer of my ſoul? In vonder vale 


dice 


d, 
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dme, let us crop the roſes of the brook, 
And windings of the wood : ſoft under ſhade,, 
Let us recline by moſſy fountain fide, 
While the wood ſuffers in the beam of noon. | 
Ill bring my love the choice of all the ſhades ; 
Firſt fruits; the apple ruddy from the rock ; 
And cluft'ring nuts that burniſh in the beam. 
O wilt thou bleſs my dwelling, and become 
The owner of theſe fields ? I'll give thee all 
That I poſſeſs, and all thou ſeeſt is mine.“ 

Thus ſpoke the youth, with rapture in his eye, 
And thus the maiden with a bluſh began : 
« Beyond the ſhadow of theſe mountains green, 
Deep-boſom'd in the vale, a cottage ſtands, 
The dwelling of my fire, a peaceful ſwain 
Yet at his frugal board health fits a gueſt, 
And fair contentment crowns his hoary hairs, 
The patriarch of the plains: ne'er by his door 
The needy paſs'd or the way-faring man. 
His only daughter, and his only joy, 
I feed my father's flock ; and, while they reſt, 
At times retiring, loſe me in the wood, 
Skill'd in the virtues of each ſecret herb 
That opes its virgin boſom to the moon. 
No flow'r amid the garden fairer grows 
Than the ſweet lily of the lowly vale, | 
The queen of flowers, — But ſooner might the weed 
That blooms and dies, the being of a day, 
Preſume to match with yonder mountain oak, 
That ſtands the tempeſt and the bolt of heav'n, 
From age to age the monarch of the wood 
O! had you been a ſhepherd of the dale, 
To feed your flock beſide me, and to reſt 
With me at noon in theſe delightful ſhades, 
I might have liſten'd to the voice of love, 
Nothing reluctant; might with you have walk'd 
Whole ſummer ſuns away. At even-tid?, 
When heaven and earth in all their glory ſhine 
With the laſt ſmiles of the departing ſun; 


When the ſweet breath of Summer feaſt the ſenſe, 


And ſecret pleaſure thrills the heart of man; 

We might have walk'd alone, in converſe ſweet, 
Along the quiet vale, and woo'd the moon 

To hear the muſic of true lover's vows. 

But fate forbids, and fortune's potent frown, 

And honour, inmate of the nobleſt breaſt, 

Ne'er can this hand in wedlock join with thine. 
Ceaſe, beauteous ſtranger ! ceate, beloved youth! 
To vex a heart that never can be your's.” 

Thus fpoke the maid, deceitful: but her eyes, 
Beyond the partial purpoſe of her tongue, 
Perſuaſion gain'd. The deep enamour'd youth 
Stood gazing on her charms, and all his ſoul 
Was loſt in love. He graſp'd her trembling hand, 
And breath'd the ſofteſt, the ſincereſt vows 
Of love; “ O virgin! faireſt of the fair! 

My one beloved ! Were the Scottith throne 

To. me tranſmitted through a ſcepter'd line 

Of anceſtors, thou, thou ſhould'ſt be my queen, 
And-Caledonia's diadems adorn | 

A fairer head than ever wore a crown.” 

She redden'd like the morning, under veil 
Of her own golden hair. The woods among, 
They wander'd up and down with fond delay, 


Nor mark d the fall of ev'ning ; parted then, 


The happieſt pair on whom the ſun declin'd. 
Next day he found her on a flow'ry bank, 


Half under ſhade of willows, by a ſpring, 


— 


* 


b 


They ſeiz'd the boat, and hurried from the iſle. 


The mirror of the ſwains, that o'er the meads/, 
Slow-winding, ſcatter'd flow'rets in its way. 
Through many a winding walk and alley green, 
She led him to her garden. Wonder-ſtrack, 
He gaz'd, all eye, o'er th' enchanting ſeene's © 
And much he prais'd the walks, the groves, the 

' flow'rs, © | n 

Her beautiful creation; much he prais d 0 
The beautiful creatreſs; and awak'd N 
The echo in her praiſe. Like the firſt pair, 

Adam and Eve, in Eden's bliſsfal bow'rs, 

When newly come from their Creator's hand, 

Our lovers liv'd in joy. Here, day by day, 

In fond endearments, in embraces ſweet, 

That lovers, only know, they liv'd, they lov'd, 

And found the Paradiſe that Adam loſt. 

Nor did the virgin, with falſe modeſt pride, 

Retard the nuptial morn : ſhe fix'd the day- 

That bleſs'd the youth, and open'd to his eyes 

An age of gold, the heav'n of happineſs | 

That lovers in their lucid moments dream. 

And now the morning, like a roſy bride, 

Adorned on her day, put on her robes, + ; 
Her beauteous robes of light: the naiad ſtreams, © | 
Sweet as the oadence of a poet's ſong, 3 
Flow'd down the dale: the voices of the grove, |, : 
And ev'ry winged warbler of the air, het bi 
Sung over head, and there was joy in heaven. _ 
Ris'n with the dawn, the bride, and bridal-maidt, 

Stray'd through the woods, and o'er the vales, in 
veſt | he 

Of * and garlands, and ſweet- ſmelling herbs, 
To ſtrew the bridegroom's way, and deck his bed- 

Fair in the boſom of the level lake 
Roſe a green iſland, cover'd with a ſpring 
Of flowers perpetual, goodly to the eye, 
And blooming from afar. High in the midſt, 
Between two fountains, an enchanted tree 
Grew ever green, and every month renew'd 
Its blooms and apples of Heſperian gold, 
Here ev'ry bride, as ancient poets ſing, F 
Two golden apples gather'd from the hough, * | 
To give the bridegroom in the bed of love, Y 
The pledge of nuptial concord and delight g 1 
For many a coming year. Levina now L 
Had reach'd the ifle with an attendant maid, 

And pull'd the myftic apples, pull'd the fruit 

But wiſh'd and long'd for the enchanted tree. 

Nor fonder ſought the firſt created fair 

The fruit forbidden of the mortab tree, 33 
The ſource of human wo. Two plants aroſe 
Fair by the mother's fide, with fruits and flow'rs © 

In miniature, One, with audacious hand, ; 

In evil hour ſhe rooted from the ground. 

At once the iſland ſhook, and ſhrieks of wo 

At times were heard, amid the troubled air. 

Her whole frame ſhook, the blood forſook her face, 

Her knees knock*d, and her heart within her dy'd. 
Trembling, and pale, and boding woes to come, 
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And now they gain'd the middle of the lake, [| 
And (aw e th' approaching land: now, wild with., | 


| Jo. 

They row'd, they flew. When lo! at once effusꝰ J. 
Sent by the angry demon of the iſle,  *'* 
A whirlwind roſe : it laſh'd the furious lake 2 
To tempeſt, overturn'd the boat, and ſu, kk 
The fair Levina to a watery tom. 
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Her ſad companions, bending from a rock, 
Thrice ſaw her head, and ſupplicating hands 
Field up to heav'n, and heard the ſhriek of death: 
Then over head the parting billow clos'd, 
And op'd no more. Her fate in mournful lays, 
The mule relates; and ſure each tender maid 
For her ſhall heave the ſympathetic ſigh, 
And hap'ly my Eumelia (for her ſoul 
Is pity's ſelf), as, void of houſehold cares, 
Her ev'ning walk ſhe bends beſide the lake, 
Which yet retains her name, ſhall ſadly drop 
A tear, in mem'ry of the hapleſs maid, 
And mourn with me the ſorrows of the youth, 
Whom from his miſtreſs death did not divide. 
Robb'd of the calm poſſeſſion of his mind, 
All night he wander'd by the ſounding ſhore, 
Long looking o'er the lake, and ſaw at times 
The dear, the dreary ghoſt of her he lov'd; 
Till love and grief ſubdu'd his manly prime, 
And brought his youth with ſorrow to the grave, 
I knew an aged ſwain, whoſe hoary head 
Was bent with years, the village chronicle, 
Who much had ſeen, and from the former times 
Much had receiv'd. He, hanging o'er the hearth 
In winter ev'nings, to the gaping ſwains, | 
And children circling round the fire, would tell 
Stories of old, and tales of other times. 
Of Lomond and Levina he wouid talk ; 
And how of old, in Britain's evil days, 
. When brothers againſt brothers drew the ſword 
Of civil rage, the hoſtile hand of war 
Ravag'd the land, gave cities to the ſword, 
And all the country to devouring fire. 
Then theſe fair foreſts and Elyſian ſcenes, 
In one great conflagration, flam'd to heav*n. 
Barren and black, by ſwift degrees aroſe 
A muiriſh fen; and hence the lab'ring hind, 
.! Digging for fuel, meets the; mould' ring trunks 
Oft oaks, and branchy antlers of the deer. 
Nov ſober induſtry, illuſtrious power! 
Hath rais'd the peaceful cottage, calm abode X 
Ol innocence and joy; now, ſweating, glides 
The ſhining ploughſhare ; tames the ſtubborn ſoil; 
Leads the long drain along th' unfertile marſh ; 
Bids the bleak hill with vernal verdure bloom, 
The haunt of flocks ; and clothes the barren heath 
With waving harveſts, and the golden grain. 
Fair from his hand, behold the village riſe, 
In rural pride, *mong intermingled trees ! 
Above whole aged tops, the joyful ſwains 
At even-tide, deſcending from the hill, 
With eye enamour'd, mark the many wreaths 
Of pillar'd ſmoke, high-curling to the clouds. 
The ſtreet reſounds with lahour's various voice, 
Who whiſtles at his work. Gay on the green, 
Young blooming boys, and girls with golden hair, 
Trip nimble-footed, wanton in their play, 
The village hope. All in a rev'rend row, 
Their gray-hair'd grandfires, fitting in the ſun, 
Before the gate, and leaning on the ſtaff, 
The well-remember'd ſtories of their youth 
* Recount, and ſhake their aged locks with joy. 
How fair a proſpect riſes to the eye, 
Where beauty vies in all her vernal forms, 
For ever pleaſant, and for ever new: 
Swells th exulting thought, expands the ſoul, 
Drowning each ruder care: a blooming train 


Of bright ideas rpſhes on the mind. 
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Imagination rouſes at the ſcene, 
| And backward, through the gloom of ages paſt, 
Beholds Arcadia, like a rural queen, 
Encircled with her ſwains and roſy nymphs, 
The mazy dance conducting on the green. 
Nor yield to old Arcadia's bliſsful vales 
Thine, gentle Leven! green on either hand 
Thy meadows ſpread, unbroken of the plough, 
With beauty all their own. Thy fields rejoice 
With all the riches of the golden year. 
Fat on the plain, and mountain's ſunny fide, 
Large droves of oxen, and the fleecy flocks 
Feed undiſturb'd, and fill the echoing air 
With muſic, grateful to the maſter's ear. 
The traveller ſtops, and gazes round and round 
O'er all the ſcenes, that animate his heart 
With mirth and muſic. Even the mendicant, 
Bowbent with age, that on the old gray ſtone, 
Sole fitting, ſuns him in the public way, 
Feels his heart leap, and to himſelf he ſings. 
How beautiful around the lake outſpreads 
Its wealth of waters, the ſurrounding vales, - 
Renews, and holds a mirror to the ſky, - \ 
Perpetual fed by many fiſter-ſtreams, 
Haunts of the angler! Firſt, the gulfy Po, 
That through the quacking marſhand waving reed: 
Creeps flow and filent on. The rapid Queech, 
Whoſe foaming torrents o'er the broken ſteep 
Burſt down impetuous, with the placid wave 
Of flow'ry Leven, for the canine pike pony 
And filver eel renown'd,} But chief thy ſtream, 
© Gairny ! ſweetly wind, claims the ſong, 
Firſt on thy banks the Doric reed I tun'd, 
Stretch'd on the verdant graſs; while twilight 


| meek, 
"Enrob'd in miſt, ſflow-ſailing through the air, 
Silent and till, on ev'ry cloſed flow'r 
Shed drops nectareous; and around the fields 
No noiſe was heard, ſave where the whiſp'ring 

reeds 

Wav'd to the breeze, or in the duſky air 
The ſlow-wing'd crane mov'd heav'ly o'er the lee, 
And ſhrilly clamour'd as he ſought his neſt, 
There would I fit, and tune ſome youthful lay, 
Or watch the motion of the living fires, 
That day and night their never-ceaſing courſe 
Wheel round th' eternal poles, and bend the knee 
To him the Maker of yon ſtarry ſky, + 
Omnipotent ! who, thron'd above all heav'ns, 
Yet ever preſent through the peopl'd ſpace 
Of vaſt creation's infinite extent, 
Pours life, and bliſs, and beauty, pours himſelf, 
His own eſſential goodneſs, o'er the minds | 
Of happy beings, through ten thouſand worlds. 

Nor ſhall the muſe forget thy friendly heart, 
O Lelius! partner of my youthful hours; 
How often, riſing from the bed of peace, 
We would walk forth to meet the ſummer morn, 
Inhaling health and harmony of mind ; 
Philoſophers and friends; while ſcience beam'd, 
With ray divine as lovely on our minds 
As yonder orient ſun, whoſe welcome light 
Reveal'd the vernal landſcape to the view. - 
Yet oft, unbending from more ſerious thought, 
Much of the looſer follies of mankind, {[laugh; 
Hum'rous and gay, we'd talk, and much would 
While, ever and anon, their foibles vain 


Imagination offer'd to our view. 
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POEM S. 33 
| And let the ſhepherd careful tend his flock 


nting where Cairny pours his ſilent urn 

N. lake, an iſland lifts its head, 
Craſſy and wild, with ancient ruin heap'd 
Of cells; where from the noiſy world retir'd 
Of old, as fame rts, religion dwelt 
cafe from the inſults of the 8 arken d crowd 
That bow'd the knee to Odin; and in times 
Of ignorance, when Caledonia's ſons 
(Before the triple-crowned giant fell) | 
Exchang'd their ſimple faith for Rome's deceits. 
Here Tuperſtition for her cloiſter'd ſons 
A dwelling rear d, with many an arched vault ; 
Where her pale vot'ries at the midnight-hour, \ 
in many a mournful ſtraln of melancholy, 
Chanted their oriſons to the cold moon. | 
It now reſounds with the wild-ſhricking gull, 
The creſted lapwing, and the clamorous mew, 
The patient heron, and the bittern dull, 
Deep- ſounding in the baſe, with all the tribe 
That by the water ſeek th' appointed meal. 

From hence the ſhepherd in the fenced fold, 
'Tis faid, has heard ſtrange ſounds, and muſic 


wild; 
Such as in Selma, by the burning oak 
Of hero fallen, or of battle loſt, 
Warn'd Fingal'smighty ſon, from trembling chords 
Of untouch d harp, ſelf-ſounding in the night. 
perhaps th' afflicted genius of the lake, 
That lea ves the wat'ry grot, each night to mourn 
The waſte of time, his deſolated iſles h 
And temples in the duſt: his plaintive voice 
ls heard reſounding through the dreary courts 
Of high Lochleven caſtle, famons once, 
Th' abode of heroes of the Bruce's line; 
Gothic the pile, and high the ſolid walls, | 
With warlike ramparts, and the ſtrong defence 
Of jutting battlements, an' age's toil ! 
No more its arches echo to the noiſe 
Of joy and feſtive mirth. No more the glance 
Of blazing taper through its windows beams, 
And quivers on the undulating wave : 
But naked ſtand the melancholy walls, 
Lah'd by th* wint'ry tempeſts, cold and bleak, 
That whiſtle mournful through the empty halls, 
And piecemeal crumble down the tow'rs to duſt. 
Perhaps in ſome lone, dreary, defert tower, 
That time has ſpar'd, forth from the window looks, 
Half hid in graſs, the ſolitary fox; 
While from above the owl, muſician dire! | 
dreams hideous, harſh, and grating to the ear. 

Equal in age, and ſharers of its Eee, 

Arow of moſs-grown trees around it ſtand. 

Scarce here and there, upon their blaſted tops, 
Aſhrivell'd leaf diſtinguiſhes the year; 

Emblem of hoary age, the eve of life, : 
When man draws nigh his everlaſting home, 
Mithin a ſtep of the devouring grave; 

Vhen all his views and tow'ring hopes are gone, 
And ev'ry appetite before him dead. 

Bright ſhines the morn, while in the ruddy eaſt 
The ſun hangs hov'rimg o'er th' Atlantic wave, 
Apart on yonder green hill's ſunny ſide, 
deren d with all the muſic of the morn, 

Attentive Jet me ſit; while from the rock, 

The ſwains, laborious, roll the limeſtone huge, 
bounding elaſtic frem th' indented graſs, \ 
At every fall it ſprings, and thund'ring ſhoots, 
Oer rocks and precipices, to the plain, 


Stray heedleſs of its rage. Behold 


And all the graces of the golden a 


The neſted ſongſters twitter o'er their young, 
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Far from the dang'rous ſteep; nor, O ye ſwainsl , 
the tears | 
Yon wretched widow o'er the mangled corpſe 
Of her dead huſband pours, who, hapleſs man ! 
Cheerful and ſtrong went forth at riting morn 
To uſual toil; but, ere the evening hour, 
His fad companions bare him lifeleſs home. 
Urg'd from the hill's high top, with progreſs ſwift, _ 
A weighty ſtone, reſiſtleſs, rapid came, | 
Seen by the fated wretch, who ſtood unmov'd, 
Nor turn'd to fly, till flight had been in vain ; 
When now arriv'd the inſtrument of death, | 
And fell'd him to the ground. The thirſty land 
Drank up his blood: ſuch was the will of Heav n. "i 
How wide the landſcape opens to the view ! 
Still as I mount, theleſs'ning hills decline, 
Till high above them northern Grampius lifts 
His hoary head, bending beneath a load 
Of everlaſting ſnow. O'er ſouthern fields 
I ſee the Cheviot hills, the ancient bonnds 
Of two contending kingdoms. There in fight 
Brave Piercy and the gallant Douglas ble . 
The houſe of heroes, and the death of hoſts? - 
Wat'rifig the fertile fields, majeſtic Forth, 
Full, deep, and wide, rolls placid to the ſea, 
With many a veſſel trim, and oared bark, 1 
In rich profuſion cover'd, wafting o'er 6h 1 
The wealth and product of far diſtant lands. | 
But chief mine eye on the ſubjected vale 
Of Leven pleas'd looks down; while o'er the trees, 
That ſhield the hamlet with the ſhade of years, 
The tow'ring ſmoke of early fire aſcends, 
And the ſhrill cock proclaims th' advanced morn. 
Tame the man! who, in theſe peaceful 4 
Plains, - 
Ploughs his paternal field; far from the noiſe, | I 
The care, and buſtle of a buſy world. | 
All in the ſacred, ſweet, fequeſter'd vale © 
Of ſolitude, the ſecret primroſe-path 
Of rural life, he dwells; and with him dwells 
Peace and content, twins of the Sylvan ſhade, 


Such is Agricola, the wiſe, the good, 

By nature formed for the calm retreat, 7 
The ſilent path of life. Learn'd, but not fraught 
With ſelf-1mportance, as the ſtarched fool; 
Who challenges reſpect by ſolemn face, 

By ſtudied accent, and high-ſounding phraſe. 5 
Enamour' d of the ſhade, but not moroſe. 

Politeneſs, rais d in courts by frigid rules, 

With him ſpontaneous grows. Not books alone, 

But man his ſtudy, and the better part; 

To tread the ways of virtue, and to act 

The various ſcenes of life with God's applauſe. 

Deep in the bottom of the flow'ry vale, _ 

With blooming ſallows and the leafy twine 

Of verdant alders fenc'd, his dwelling ſtands 

Complete in rural elegance. The door, | 

By which the poor or pilgrim never paſs'd, 

Still open, ſpeaks the maſter's bounteous heart. . 

There, O how ſweet ! amid the fragrant ſhrubs 

At ev'ning cool to ſit ; while, on their boughs, 


And the hoarſe low of folded cattle breaks 

The ſilence, waſted o'er the ſleeping lake, 

Whoſe waters glow beneath the purple tinge 

OL weſtern cloud; while converſe ſweet deceives 
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The ſtealing foot of time. Or where the ground, 


Mounded irregular, points out the graves 

Of our forefathers, and the hallow'd fane, 

Where ſwains afſembling worſhip, let us walk, 

In ſoftly-ſoothing melancholy thought, 

As night's ſeraphic bard, immortal Young ! 

Or ſweet-complaining Gray ; there ſee the goal 

Of human life, where drooping, faint, and tir'd, 

Oſt miſs'd the prize, the weary racer reſts. 
Thus ſung the youth, amid unfertile wilds 

And nameleſs deſerts, unpoetic ground ! 

Far from his friends he ſtray'd, recording thus 

The dear remembrance of his native fields, 

To cheer the tedious night; while ſlow diſeaſe 

Prey'd on his pining vitals, and the blaſts 

Of dark December ſhook his humble cot. 


DAPHNIS : 
A MONO PD. 
To the Memory of Mr. William Arnot *, 


Ne more of youthful joys, or love's fond dreams, 
No more of morning fair, or ev'ning mild, 
While Daphnis lies among the ſilent dead 
Unſung ;: though long ago he trod the path, 
The dreary road of death- 

Which ſoon or late each human foot muſt tread : 
He trod the dark uncomfortable wild, 


By love, whoſe image gladdens mortal eyes, 


And keeps the golden key that opens all the ſkies. 


Aſſiſt, ye muſes !—and ye will aſſiſt ; 
For Daphnis, whom | ſing, to you was dear: 
Ye lov'd the boy, and on his youthful head 
Yeur kindeſt influence ſned.— 
So may I mateh his lays, who to the lyre 
Wail'd his loſt Lycidas by wood and rill: 
So may the muſe my grov'ling mind inſpire 
To fing a farewell to thy aſhes bleſt ; 
To bid fair peace to be thy gentle ſhade ; 
To ſcatter flow'rets, cropt by fancy's hand, 
In ſad aſſemblage round thy tomb, 
If water'd. by the mule, to lateſt time to bloom. 


Oft by the ſide of Leven's cryſtal lake, 
Trembling beneath the cloſing lids of light, 


With ſlow ſhort-meaſur'd ſteps we took our walk: 


Then he would talk 

Of argument far, far above his years; 

Then he would reaſon high, 

Till from the eaſt the filver queen of night 
Her journey up heav'n's ſteep began to make, 
And ſilence reign'd attentive in the ſky. 


O happy days! for ever, ever gone! 
When o'er the flow' ry green we ran, we play'd 


With blooms bedrop'd by youthful ſummer's hand; 


Or, in the willow-ſhade, ' 
We mimic caſtles built among the ſand, _ 
Soon by the founding ſurge to be beat down, 


Or ſweeping winds; when, by the ſedgy marſh, 


We heard the heron, and the wild duck harſh, 
And ſweeter lark, tune his melodious lay 

At higheſt noon of day. | 
Among the antic 2 ſtones we'd roam, 
With ancient hieroglyphic figures grac'd, 


ä 


beams, 
By faith's pure light, by hope's heav'n-op'ning 


gon of Mr. David Arnot of Portmoak, near Kinroſs. 
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Winged hour-glaſſes, bones; and ſleulls, and ſpades, 


And obſolete inſcriptions by the hands 
Of other ages; ah, I little thought 
That we then play'd o'er his untimely tomb ! 


Where were ye, muſes! when the leaden hand 
Of death, remorſeleſs, clos'd your Daphnis' eyes? 
For ſure ye heard the weeping mother's cries; 
But the dread pow'r of fate what can withſtang ? 
Young Daphnis ſmil d at death; the tyrant's darts 
As ſtubble counted. What was his ſupport ? 

His conſcience, and firm truſt in him whoſe ways 


Are truth; in him who ſways 


His potent ſceptre o'erithe dark domains 


Of death and hell; who holds his ſtrait'ned reins 


Their — legions: Through the darkſome 

"Row ae [ray; 
He'll guide my trembling ſteps with heay' 
« I ſee he dawning of — day,” 15 
He ſmiling ſaid, and died. 


; Hah Jug farewell, bleſt youth! ſoon haſt thou 


.- "x 
This evil world! Fair was thy thread of life, 
But quickly by the envious ſiſters ſnorn: 
Thus have I ſeen a roſe with riſing morn 
Unfold its glowing bloom, ſweet to the ſmell, 
And lovely to the eye; when a keen wind 
Hath tore its bluſhing leaves, and laid it low, 
Stripp'd of its ſweets.—Ah, ſo, 

So Daphnis fell! long ere his prime he fell! 
Nor left he on theſe plains his peer behind ; 
Theſe plains, that mourn their loſs, of him bereſt, 


No more look gay, but deſert and for lorn. 


Now ceaſe your lamentations, ſhepherds, ceaſe! 


Though Daphnis died below, he lives above; 


A better life, and in a fairer clime, 

He lives; no forrow enters that bleſt place, 
But ceaſeleſs ſongs of love and joy reſound ; 
And fragrance floats around, 

By fanning zephyrs from the ſpicy groves, 
And flow'rs immortal waſted ; aſphodel 
And amaranth, unfading, deck the ground, 


' With fairer colours than, ere Adam fell, 


In Eden bloom'd: there happ'ly he may hear 
This artleſs ſong. Ye pow'rs of verſe, improve, 
And make it worthy of your darling's ear, 
And make it equal to the ſhepherd's love ! 


Thus, in the ſhadow of a frowning rock, 
Beneath a mountain's ſide, ſhaggy and hoar, 
A homely ſwain, tending his little flock, 
Rude, yet a lover of the mule's lore, 
Chanted his Doric ſtrain till cloſe of day, 
Then roſe, and homeward ſlowly bent his ways 


- ALEXIS: 
A PASTORAL. 


Urox a bank with cowſlips cover'd o'er, | 

Where Leven's waters break againſt the ſhote; 

What time the village ſires in circles talk, 

And youths and maidens take their evening walk; 

Among the yellow broom Alexis lay, 

And view'd the beauties of the ſetting day- 
Full well you might obſerve ſome inward 

Some ſecret grief hung heavy at his heart. 


{| While round the field his ſporting lambkins pay d 


He rais'd his plaintive voice, and thus he ſaid; 


Nor pipe 
THE, E. 


z 

Deng att 
A ſhephet 
vouſe froz 
And ſeiz? 
Vol. 3 


reſt, 
aſe! 


Veg 


This pipe Amyntas gave, on which he play'd ; 


"POEM 3. 


| Bogin, my pipe, a ſoſtl mournful ſtrain; 


The parting ſup ſhines ye on the plain 
The balmy weſt-wind breathes aſong the ground : 
Their evening ſweets the flow'rs diſpenſe around; 


The flocks ſtray bleating o'er the mountain's brow, 
And from the plain th* anſw'ring cattle low; 
sweet chant the feather'd tribes on every tree, 
And all things feel the joys of love, but me. 
Begin, my pipe, begin the mournful ſtrain ; 
Fumelia meets my kindneſs with diſdain. 
Oft have 1 try'd her ſtubborn heart to move, 
And in her icy boſom kindle love: 
But all in vain—ere I my love declar'd, 
With other youths her company I ſhar'd; , 
But now ſhe ſhuns me, hep eſs and forlorn, 
And pays my conſtant paſſion with her ſcorn. 
Begin, my pipe, the ſadly-ſoothing ſtrain, 
And bring the days of innocence again. 
Well I remember in the ſunny ſcene 
We ran, we play'd together on the green. 
Fair in our youth, and wanton in our play, 
we toy'd, we ſported the long ſummer's day. 
For her I ſpoil'd the gardens of the ſpring, 
And taught the goldfinch on her hand to ſing. 
We fat and ſung beneath the lover's tree ; 
One was her look and it was fix'd on me: 
Begin, my pipe a-melancholy ſtrain: 
A holiday was kept on yonder plain; 
The feaſt was ſpread. upon the flow'ry; 
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mead, 5 
And killfal Thyrſis tun'd his vocal reed; 
Each for the dance ſelects the nymph he loves, 
And every nymph with ſmiles her Fain approves: 
The ſetting ſun beheld their mirthful glee, 
And left all happy in their love, but me. 
Begin, my pipe, a ſoftly mournful ſtrain: 
0 cruel nymph ! O moſt unhappy ſwain ! 
To climb the ſteepy rock's tremendous height, 
And crop its herbage is the goat's delight; 
The flow'ry thyme delights the humming bees, 
And blooming wilds the bleating lambkins pleaſe ; 
Daphnis tourts Chloe under every tree. 
Eumelia, you alone have joys for me ! | 
Now ccaſe, my pipe, now ceale the mournſul | 
ſtrain: ; 
Lo, yonder. comes Eumelia o'er the plain! 
Till ſhe approach IL'Il lurk behind the ſhade, 
Then try, with all my art, the ſtubborn maid : 
Though to her lover cruel and unkind, . 
Yet time may change the purpoſe of her mind. 
But vain theie pleaſing hopes! already ſee, 
dhe hath obſerv'd, and now ſhe flies from me! 
Then ceafe, my pipe, the unavailing ſtrain : 
Apollo aids, the nine inſpire in vain : 
You, crue] maid! refuſe to lend an ear; 
No more I fing, ſince you diſdain to hear. 


PRE 


4 Be r its ſecond lord, the dying ſhepherd 
aid, 

No more [ play : now ſilent let it be; 

Nor pipe, nor ſong, can e'er give joy to me. 


THE EAGLE, CROW, AND SHEPHERD. 


A FABLE, 


, 

Benrarn the horror of a rock, 

A ſhepherd careleſs fed his flock. 

Souſe from its top an eagle came, 

and ſeiz'd upon a ſporting lamb: 
You, XI. 


F 


'And ſoon 


| Around, as in chains, lay the beaſts of the wood 


Fair to the ſhepherd the new-ſpringing flow'rs, 
| When May and when morning lead on: the gay 


| Sweet to the ſhepherd the wild woodland ſound, 


| Than the notes of the warblers that welcome the. 


reply 
| You would think that 25 angel was warbli 


Its tender ſides his talons tea, 7 
And bear it bleating through the aĩir. 

This was diſcover d by a crow, „ 30877 © 
Who hopp'd upon the plain below. T1 468 


« Youram,” ſayshe, becomes my prey; 

And, mounting, haſtens to the fray, -- .. 

Lights on his back—when lo, ill luck ! 

He in the fleece entangled ſtuck; ; 

He ſpreads his wings, but can't get free, _ 

Struggling, in vain, for liberty. 1713 14 4Q 
The ſhepherd ſoon the captive ſpies, - © 

ſcizes on the prize. 

His children, curious, crowd around, + 

And aſk what ftrange fowl he has found. __.. 

« My ſons,” ſaid he, « warn'd by this wretch, * 

« Attempt no deed above your reach: 

« An eagle not an hour ago, r 

« He's now content to be a crow.“ WTR: 


PASTORAL SONG. tp: 
To the Tune of —The Yellow-Hair'd Laddie. 
In May, when the. gowans appear on the green, 


And flow'rs in the field and the foreſt are feen ; 
Where lillies bloom'd bonny, and hawthorus-up 
ſprung, 3 F*** d 
The rell laddie oft whiſtled and ſung. 
But neither the ſhades, nor the ſweets of the 
flow'ry,....-:.5 0. a Wers, 
Nor the blackhirds that warbled on bleſſoming 
Could pleaſure his eye, or his ear entertain 
For love was his pleaſure, and love was his pain. 


The ſhepherd thus ſung, while his flocks all around 
Drew nearer and nearer, and ſigh'd to the ſound: 


— 


With pity difarmed, with muſic ſubdu -d. 

Young Jeſſy is fair as the ſpring's early flower, 5 

And Mary ſings ſweet as the bird in hex bower: 

But Peggy is fairer and ſweeter than they; 

With looks like the morning, with ſmiles like the 
day. | 5+ F-20423 f 

In the flower of her youth, in the bloom of eigh- 
teen | 

Of virtue the goddeſs, of beauty the queen 

One hour in her preſence an era 4B! _— 

Amid courts, whefe ambition with miſery dwells, 


* 


hours : nth s 
But Peggy is brighter and fairer than they © = 3 
She's fair as the morning, and lovely as May. 3 


When larks ſing above him, and lambs bleat a- 
round: 0 2 : 


But Peggy far ſweeter can ſpeak and can ſing, % 


ſpring. | 2 | 
When in beauty ſhe moves by the brook of the 
lain, = | main : 


ain 
You would call her a Venus new ſprung from the 
When ſhe ſings, and the woods with their echoes 
ſhigh. 
g 


4 
Ye pow rs, that preſide over mortal eſtate ! 
Whoſe nod ruleth nature, whoſe pleaſure is fate, 

O grant me, O grant me the heav'n of her charms! 
May I live in her preſence, and die in her arms! 


SIR JAMES THE ROSS, | 
AN HISTORICAL BALLAD. 


Or all the Scottiſh northern chiefs, - a 
Of high and mighty name, 
The bravelt was Sir the Roſs, 
A knight of meikle fame. | 


His growth was like a youthful oak, 
© That crowns the mountain's brow ; 
And, waving o'er his ſhoulders broad, 
His locks of yellow flew. 


Wide were his fields, his herds were large, 
And large his flocks of ſheep, 
And num'rous were his goats and deer 
Upon the mountains ſteep, 


The chieftain of the ore Clan Roſs, 
A firm and warlike hand; 


Eive hundred warriors drew the ſword 
- Beneath his high command, 


In bloody fight thrice had he ſtood 
Agi ff the Engliſh keen, 
Ere two and twenty op' ning ſprings 
Ihe blooming youth had ſeen. 
The fair Matilda dear he loy'd,. 
A maid of beauty rare: 
Even Marg' ret on the Scottiſh throne 
Was never half ſo fair. 


Long had he wod'd, long ſhe refus'd 
With ſeeming fcorn and pride; 
Yet oft her eyes confeſs'd the love 
ler fearful words deny d. 


at! ſhe bleſo d his well - try d love, 
low'd _ _— claim 3 
 vow'd to him virgin- heart, 
* And own'd an equal Kune 
Her brother, Buchan's cruel lord. 
Ik heir paſſion diſapprov'd; 
He bade her wed Sir Tokin the Græme, 
| And leave the youth ſhe lov d. 
one night they met, as they were wont, 
Deep in a ſhady-wood ; 
Where on the bank, beſide the burn, 
A blooming faugh- tree ſtood. 


Conceal'd among the under wood 
Ihe crafty Donald lay, 
The brother of Sir John the Grzme, 
To watch what they might ſay. 
When thus the maid began: My fire 
Our paſſion diſapproves; 
& He bids me wed Sir John the Grame, 
4 So here muſt end our loves. 


« My father's will muſt be obey'd, 


« Nought boots me to withſtand ; 
& Some fairer maid in beauty's bloom 
Shall bleſs thee with her hand. 
3 : 


** 


— 
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Returning ſwift, his ſword he fear d 
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« Soon will Matilda be forgot," 
« And from thy mind effac'd: 

« But may that happineſs be thine, 

Which I can never taſte” 

« What do I hear? is this thy vow ?*? 
Sir James the Roſs replied; - 

« And will Matilda wed the Grzme, 
Though ſworn to be my bride? 


His ſword ſhall ſooner pierce my heart, 


« Than reave me of thy charms —-- 


And claſp'd her to his throbbing breaſt, 
Faſt lock d within her arms, | 


« ] ſpoke to try thy love,” ſhe ſaid 
« I'll ne'er wed man but thee: 


| © The grave ſhall be my bridal bed, 


« If Græme my huſband be, 


« "Take then, dear youth ! this faithful kiſe, 


„In witneſs of my troth; 
« And every plague become my lot, 
« That day I break my oath.” 


They parted thus the ſun was ſet : 
Up haſly Donald flies; 


And, Turn thee, turn thee, beardleſs youth! 


He loud inſulting cries, 


Soon turn'd about the fearleſs chief, 

And ſoon his ſword he drew ; 
nald's blade before his breaſt 
ad pierc'd his tartans through. 


« This for my brother's ſlighted love; 
« His wrongs fit on my arm.“ 

Three paces back the youth retir'd, 
And ſav'd himſelf from harm. 


For 


Fierce Dogald's head above ; | 


| And through the brain, and craſbing bone, 


The furious weapon drove. 


Liſe iffued at the wound; he fell, 
A lump of lifeleſs clay: 

« So fall my foes,” quoth valiant Roſs, 
And ſtately ſtrode away, 


Through the green · wood in haſte he paſs'd 
Unto Lord Buchan's hall, 
Beneath Matilda's windows Rood, 
And thus on her did call: 
« Art thou aſleep, Matilda fait ? 
« Awake, my love, awake! 
« Behold thy lover waits without, 
« Along farewell to take. 


For L have flain fietce Donald Grzme, 


« His blood is on my ſword ; 
« And far, far diſtant are my men, 
“Nor can defend their lord. 
“ To Sky I will direct my flight, 
« Where my brave brufere bide, 
« And raiſe the mighty of the iſles 
« To combat on my fide.” 
e O do not fo,” the maid replied, 
With me till morning ſtay ; 
* For dark and dreary is the night, 
And gang'rous is the way. 
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{ Behind him baſely came the Grmè, 


« All night 1 watch thee in the park; 
66 My faithful page PU fend, 


In haſte to raiſe the brave Clan Roſs, 


Their maſter to defend. 


He laid him down beneath a buſh, 
And wrapp'd him in his plaid ; 

While, trembling for her lover's fate, 
At diſtance ſtood the maid. 


Swift ran the page, o'er hill and dale, 
Till, in a lowly glen, 

He met the furious Sir John Græme 
With twenty of kis men. 


« Where goeſt thou, little page 2. he ſaid, 
« $o late who did thee fend. 

I go to raiſe the brave Clan Roſs,” 
Their maſter to defend. 


« For he has ſlain fierce Donald Grzme, 
His blood is on his fword ; 

« And far, far diſtant are his m 
Nor can aſſiſt their lord.“ 


« And has he ſlain my brother dear? 
The furious chief replies : 

« Diſhonour blaſt my name, but he 
« By me ere morning dies. 


Fay, page, where is Sir James the Roſs? 


« I will thee well reward.“ 
« He ſleeps into Lord Buchan's park; 
Matilda is his guard.“ 


They ſpurr'd their ſteeds, and furious flew, 
Like light'ning o'er the lea: 
They reach'd Lord Buchan's lofty tow'rs 
By dawning of the day. 


Matilda ſtood without the gate, 

Upon a rifing ground, x 
And watch'd each object in the dawn, 
All ear to every found. 


4 Where ſleeps the Roſs?“ began the Grieme, 
% Or has the felon fled ? 

“ This hand ſhall lay the wretch on earth, 
« By whom my brother bled.” 


And now the valiant knight awoke, 
The virgin ſhrieking heard: 
Straight up he roſe, and drew his ſword, 
When the fierce band appear'd. 


* Your ſword Iaſt night my brother ſlew, 
« His blood yet dims its ſhine; 


And, ere the ſun ſhall gild the morny 


*« Your blood ſhall reek on mine.“ 


* Your words are brave,” the chief return'd ; 
+ But deeds approve the man. 

* Set by your men, and, hand to hand; 
„We'll try what valour can.“ 


With dauntleſs ſtep he forward ſtrode, 
And dar'd him to the fight: : 
The Grzme gave back, and fear'd his atm, 
For well he knew his might. 


Four of his men, the braveſt four, 
Sunk down beneath his ford; 


1 Out ſpouting came the p 


8 


as 


* 


] Greme, like a tree by winds o'erthrown, 


But ſtill he feorn'd the poot revenge, 
And ſought their haughty lord. 


And wounded in the fide: 
e- ſtream, 1 
And all his tartans dy d. 8 2 


But yet his hand not droppid the ſword; 


Nor ſunk he to the ground, 
Till through his en'my's heart his ford 2 
Had forc'd a mortal wound. | A 


Fell breathleſs on the clay; 
And down beſide him ſunk the Roſs, 
And faint and dying lay. 
Matilda ſaw, and faſt ſhe ran: | 
O ſpare his life,” ſhe cried ; . 
Lord Buchan's daughter begs his life; "4 
Let her not be denied.” 


Her well-known voice the hero heard; 

He rais'd his death-clos'd eyes; 
He fix'd them on the weeping maid, 

And weakly thus replies: | \ # 
In vain Matilda begs the life | N 
By death's arreſt deny d; e 
* My race is run—=adieuz my love! "4 

Then clos'd his eyes, and dy'd. 1 
The ſword; yet warm from his left fide, 

With frantic hand ſhe drew: _ - 
I come, Sir James the Roſs,” ſhe cry d, 

I come to follow you.“ | 
The hilt ſhe lean'd againſt the ground | 

And bar'd het fnowy breaft, 5 


Then fell upon her lover's face, 
And ſunk to endleſs reſt. 


ANACREONTIC. 
TO A WASP. 1 
The following is a Eudicrous Imituttot of the 
uſual Anacreontics ; the Spirit of compaſinty 
which was raging, a few yeart ago, among all 
the Sweet Singers of Great Britain. | 
Wix p wand'rer of the ſky ! | | 


1 Inhabitant of heav'n high ! 


Dreadful with thy dragon tail, | 
Hydra-head, and coat of mail ! i'F 
Why doſt thou my peace moteſt ? | 
Why doſt thou diſturb my reſt ? | 

When in May the meads are feen, . 


{ Sweet enamel, white and green ! 


And the gardens, and the bow'rs, 
And the foreſts, and the flow'rs, 


Don their robes of curious dye, 


Fine confuſion to the eye! 

Did I—chafe thee in thy flight? 
Did I——put thee in a fright? 

Did 1l——fpoil thy treaſure hid? 

Ne ver- ne ver- never did. 

Envious nothing, pray beware; 
Tempt mine anger, if you dare. 


Truſt not in thy ſtrength of wing; PE, 


Truſt not iu thy length of ſting. 
Th 


OY 


25 
Heav'n nor earth fhall thee defend; ' 
I thy buzzing ſoon will end. 
Take my counſel, while you may; 
Devil take you, if you ſtay. 


Wilt. thou d are my · face to wound "Oe 


Thus, T !211'thee to the ground. 
Doun among the dead men, now 
Tllou malt forget thou ere waſt thou. 
Aaacreontic bards beneath, a 
Thus ſhall wail thee after death. 
Chorus of Elyfian Bards *, 
« A waſp for a wonder, 
£ To Paradiſe under 
c Deſcends:' ſee, he wanders 
< By Styx's meanders ! 
6 Behold, how he glows, 
_« Amidſt Rhodope's ſnows ! 
6 He ſweats in a trice, 
ce In the regions of ice! 
66 Lo! he cools, by God's ire, 
& Amidſt brimſtone and fire! 
e He goes to our king, 
ce And he ſhows him his ſting. 
4 (God Plato loves ſatire, 
c As women love attire) ; 
4 Our king ſets him free, 
ec Like fam'd Euridice. 
« Thus a waſp could prevail 
6 O'er the devil and hell, 
& A conqueſt both hard and laborious! 
cc Though hell had faſt bound him, 
c And the devil did confound him, | 
Let his ſting and his wing were victorious.“ 


THE MOUSIAD. 
A MINOR EPIC POEM. 
In the Manner of Homer. 
. & FRAGMENT. 


Ix ancient times, ere traps were fram'd, 
Or cats in Britain's iſle were known; 
A mouſe, for pow'r and valour fam d, 

Poſſeſs'd in peace the regal throne. 


A farmer's houſe he nightly ſtorm} 
(In vain were bolts, in vain were keys); 
The milk's fair ſurface he deform'd, | 
And digg'd entrenchments in the cheeſe, 


In vain the farmer watch'd by night, 
In vain he ſpread the poiſon'd bacon; 
The mouſe was wiſe as well as wight, 
Nor could by force or fraud be taken. - 


His ſubjects follow d where he led, 
And dealt deſtruction all around ; 

His people, ſhepherd-like, he fed : 
Such mice are rarely to be found ! 


But evil fortune had decreed 
(The foe of mice as well as men), 
The royal mouſe at laſt ſhould bleed, 
Should fall---ne'er to ariſe again. 


Logan. 


\ 


* 
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A luckleſs ſcent eur hero drew, 
Upon forbidden ground to ſtray, | 2 
And paſs a narrow granny through. 


That night a feaſt the farmer made, 
And joy unbounded fill'd the heufe ;. 

The fragments in the pantry ſpread, / 
Afforded bus'nefs to the mouſe. B 


He eat his fill, and back again 
Return d; but acceſs was deny d. 


Upon a night, as authors ſa, 


He ſearch'd each corner, but in vain; 


He found it cloſe on every fide. 


Let none our hero's fears deride; 
He roar'd (ten mice of modern. days, 


As mice are dwindl'd and decay'd, 


So great a voice could ſcarcely raiſe). 


Rous'd at the voice, the farmer ran, 
And ieiz'd upon his hapleſs prey. 

With entreaties the mouſe began, 
And pray'rs, his anger to allay. 


O ſpare my life,“ he trembling cries; 
« My ſubjects will a ranſom give, 

& Large as thy wiſhes cau deviſe; 
« Soon as it ſhall be heard I live.“ 


© No, wretch !” the farmer ſays in wrath, 
Thou dy'ſt; no ranſom I'll receive.“ 


My ſubjects will revenge my death,“ 


He ſald- this dying charge I leave.” 


The farmer lifts his armed hand, 
And on the mouſe inflicts an wound; 
What mouſe could ſuch a blow withſtand ! 
He fell, and, dying, bit the ground. 


Thus Lambris fell, who flouriſh'd long, 
(I half forgot to tell his name); 
But his renown lives in the ſong, 

And future times ſhall ſpeak his fame, 


A mouſe, who walk'd about at Iarge 
In ſafety, heard his mournful cries; 

He heard him give his dying charge, 
And to the reſt he frantic flies. 


7 Thrice he efſay'd to ſpeak, and tkrice | 


Tears, ſuch as mice may ſhed, fell down. 
„Revenge your monarch's death,“ he cries; 
His voice half ſtifl'd with a groan. 


But having reaſſum'd his ſenſes, 
And reaſon, ſuch as mice may have, 
He told out all the circumſtances, 

With many a ſtrain and broken heave, 


Chill'd with ſad grief, th' affembly heard; 
Each dropp'd a tear, and bow'd the head: 
But ſymptoms ſoon of rage appear'd, 
And vengeance, for the royal dead. 


Long ſat they mute: at laſt uproſe 


The great Hypenor, blameleſs ſage ! 
A hero born to many woes; | 
His head was filver'd o'er with age. 


His bulk ſo large, his joints ſo ſtrong, 


* The Chords is ſaid to be the production of 
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Few rats could equal him, tis ſun, 
As rats are in theſe dregs of tim. 
Two ſons, in battle brave, he had, 
Sprung from fair Lalage's embrace ; 
Short time they grac'd his nuptial bed, 
By dogs deſtroy'd in cruel chaſe. 5 


Their timeleſs fate the mother wail'd, 
And pin d with heart-corroding grief: 
O'er every comfort it prevail'd, _ 
Till death, advancing, brought relief. 


Now he's the laſt of all his race, 
A prey to woe: he inly pin'd; 

Crief pictur'd ſat upon his face; 
Upon his breaſt his head reclin'd. 


« And, O my fellow mice!” he ſaid, 
« Theſe eyes ne*er ſaw a day fo dire, 
« Save when my gallant children bled. 
« O wretched ſons ! O wretched fire ! 


« But now a gen'ral cauſe demands 
« Our grief, and claims our tears alone, 
« Our monarch, lain by wicked hands, - 
« No iſſue left to fill the throne. 1 


« Yet, though by hoſtile man much wrong' d, 
« My covnſel is, from arms forbear, 

That ſo your days may be prolong'd; 

4 For man is Heav'n's peculiar care.” 


ELEGY. 
WRITTEN IN SPRING. 


is paſt : the iron north has ſpent his rage; 
Stern winter now reſigns the length'ning day; 
The ſtormy howlings of the winds affuage, 
And warm o'er ether weſtern breezes play. 


Of genial heat and cheerful light the ſource, 
From ſouthern climes, beneath another ſky, 

The fun, returning, wheels his golden courſe ; 
Before his beams all noxious vapours fly. 


Far to the north grim winter draws his train 
To his own clime, to Zembla's frozen ſhore ; 
Where, thron'd on ice, he holds eternal reign ; 
Where whirlwinds madden, and where tempeſts 


. roar, 


Loos d from the bands of froſt, the verdant ground 
Again puts on her robe of cheerful green, 

Again puts forth her flow'rs; and all around, 
smiling, the cheerful face of ſpring is ſeen. 


Behold! the trees new-deck their wither'd boughs; 
Their _ leaves the hoſpitable plane, 
, and lofty aſh diſcloſe : 
The blooming hawthorn variegates the ſcene. 


The lily of the vale, of flow'rs the queen, 
Puts on the robe ſhe neither ſew's nor ſpun : 
The birds on ground, or on the branches green, 
Hop to and fro, and glitter in the ſun. 


Soon as o'cr caſtern hills the morning peers, 
From her low neſt the tufted lark up ſprings; 
And, cheerful ſinging, up the air ſhe ſteers; 
Still Sigh ſhe mounts, {till loud and ſweet ſhe 
; üngs. ? 
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Led by pale ghoſts, I enter death's dark 


fs 


While o'er the wild his broken notes reſound. p 


While the ſun journeys down the weſtern ky, wh 
Along the greenſward, mark'd with Roman 
mound, , NR 
Beneath the blitheſome ſhepherd's watchful eye, 
The cheerful lambkins dance and friſk around. 
Now is the time for thoſe who wiſdom love, 
Who love to walk in virtue's flow'ry road, 
Along the lovely paths of ſpring to rove, 
And follow Natur oh to Nature's Gd. 


| Thus Zoroaſter ſtudied Nature's laws; 


— 


Thus Socrates, the wiſeſt of mankind; | 3 
Thus Heav'n-taught Plato trac'd th' Almighty 
| cauſe | | 
And left the wond'ring multitude behind. 
Thus Aſhley gather'd academic bays; 2" 4-21 Þ 
Thus gentle Thomſon, as the ſeaſons roll, 


7 | Taught them to ſing the great Creator's praiſe, ' | 


And bear their poet's name from pole to pole. 


Thus have I walk'd a”, the dewy lawn;  * 


My frequent foot the blooming wild hath worn; 
Before the lark I've ſung the beauteous dawn, 
And gather'd health from all the gales of morn. 


And, even when winter chill'd the aged year, 
I wander'd lonely o'cr the hoary plain; 


Though froſty Boreas warn'd me to forbear, 


Boreas, with all his tempeſts, warn'd in vain. 


Then ſleep my nights, and quiet bleſs'd my days; 
I fear'd no loſs, my mind was all my ſtore; 

No anxious wiſhes e' er diſturb'd my eaſe; [more, 
Heav'n gave content and health=-l aſk d no 


Now ſpring returns: but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known; 
Dim in my breaſt life's dying taper burns, 
And all the joys of life with health are flown, 


| Starting and ſhiv'ring in th' inconſtant wind, 


Meagre and pale, the ghoſt of what I was, / 
Beneath ſome blaſted tree I he reclin'd, 
And count the ſilent moments as they paſs: ol 


The winged moments, whoſe unſtaying ſpeed 
No art can ſtop, or in their.courſe arreſt ; 
Whoſe flight ſhall ſhortly count me with the dead, 

And lay me down in peace with them that reſt, 


Oft morning dreams preſage approaching fate; 
And morning dreams, as poet's tell, are true. 

te 

And bid the realms of light and life adi u. 


T hear the helpleſs wail, the ſhriek of woe; 
I ſee the muddy wave, the dreary ſhore, 
The ſluggiſh ſtreams that lowly creep below, 
Which mortals viſit, and return no more. 


[i 


Farewell, ye blooming fields! ye cheerful plains? 


Enough for me the church-yard's lonely mound, 
Where melancholy with ſtill ſilence reigns, 
And the rank graſs waves o'er the cheerleſs 
ground. | 


There let me wander at the cloſe of eve, 
When ſleep fits a on the Jabourer's eye 
S WJ | 


f . 
- | On the green furze, elo d oer with- golden 
bloom PTE ＋ 
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That fill the air with fragrance all around, 
The linnet fits, and tricks his gloſſy plumes, © © 
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© The world and all its buſy follies leave, 


And talk with wiſdom where my Daphnis) lies, 


There let me fleep forgotten in the clay, 


Wen death ſhall Abs theſe weary "ng eyes, 


Reft in the rp of an eternal day, ariſe; 
Till 


ng night is gone, and the laſt mern 
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an RUSTI (he ſeeks no better name), 
Alike unknown — ( oforrue a and to fame, 
Acknowledging a debt he ne'er can pay, 
or thee, O Millar ! frames the artleſs lay. 
et he lives, that vital warmth remains, 
the 8 ol tide bounds briſkly through his 


| To thee b Ty * grateſul heart believe, 
And take his thanks — tis all he has to give. 
Let traders brave the fload in queſt of gain, 


_ Kept with difquietude, as got with pain; 


Let bar tempted by a ſounding name, 
ue bright honour in the fields of fame. 
Can partie brlp or fame a moment's eaſe comman 
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Upon the wither'd limbs freſh —— ſhed; 
Or cheer the dark, dark manſions W 


VERSES ON THE DEATH OF THE REV. 
MR. MACEWEN ?. 


Macewzx. zone! and maln he moral muſe, 


A tear unto his memory refuſe ! 


Forbid it all ye powers that guard the juſt 


Your care his actions, and his life your Wan. 
The righteous periſh |—is Macewen dead! 

In him religion, vittue's friend, is fled. 
Modeſt in ſrriſe bold in religion's cauſe, 

He ſought true hbnqur in his God's applauſe, 
What manly beauties in his works appear, 
Cloſe without ſtraining, and conciſe though cler: 
Though ſhort his life, not ſo his deathleſs fame, 
Succeeding ages ſhall revere his name. | 
Hail, bleſt immortal, hail! while we are toſt, 

y ſoul is landed on the coaſt, 

That land of bliſs, where, on the peaceful hore, 
Thou view'ſt, with pleaſure, all the dangers o'er; 
Laid in the lent grave, thy honour'd duſt 
* the reſurrection of the juſt. 


—— 
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GODDWYN, 

BATTLE OF HASTINGS, 
BALLADE OF CHARITIE, 
ELINOURE AND JUGA, 

SETHE OF SIR CHARLES BAWs 
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THE TOURNAMENT, — 
ENGLYSH MET&MORPHOSIS, 
ECLQGUES, 


ELEGIES, 


SONGS, 


EPISTLES, 


EPITAPHS, 


To which is prefized, . 
THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


— N 


Behold yon ſhade, he bears an antique roll; 
With many a ſcutcheon clad, and many a ſcroll; 
"Tis he, the wond'rous youth of Briſſorue :s plain, 

That pour'd in Rowley's garb his ſolemn ſtrain. 
A ſtripling ſcarcely, and y-:t more than man, 
His race was ended, ere it well began. 
Th' indignant ſpirit tower'd o'er little men, 

He look'd through nature with an angel's ken, 


* 


———————— 


And ſcorn'd, with conſcious pride, this petty ſtage, 


The tardy homage of a thankleſs age. 


The furies wrung his agonizing ſoul, 


And deſperation mix'd the Stygian bowl. 


PRESTON'S EPISTLE TO A YQUNG GENTLEMAN. 


PRINTED BY MUNDELL AND So. ROYAL BANE CLOSE, 


4 1795. 
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THE LIFE OF CHATTERTON. 
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Fox the perſonal and 1 Bw hiſtory of CHATTERTON, w the boy of Briſtol,” the world is ; obliged 
to Mr. Tyrwhitt, the original editor of the © Poems ſuppoſed to be written by Rowley,” 1777 
Lord Oxford, author of Two Letters to the Editor of Chatterten's Miſcellanies,” 1779 ; Mr. 
Herbert Croft, author of Love and Madneſs,” 1780; Dr. Milles, editor of Rowley's Poems,” in 
4to, 1782; Mr. Bryant, author of © Obſervations on Rowley's Poems,” 1782; Mr. Warton, author of 
« An Inquiry into the Authenticity of the Poems attributed to Rowley ;*” Mr. Malone, author of 
« Curſory Obſervations on the Poems attributed to Rowley,” 1782; Mr. Badcock, writer of the 
articles on the Rowleian Controverſy, i in the Monthly Review,” 1782; and Dr. George Gregory, 
writer of the article CuATTERTON, in the fourth volume of the Biographia Britaunica,” printed 


ſeparately in 1789. 
The elegant and accurate narrative of Mr. Croft 31050 an additional value and importance, from „ 


being the vehicle of Chatterton's letters to his mother, and an intereſting letter from his ſiſter, Mrs. 
Newton. The laboured narratives of Dr. Milles and Mr. Bryant exhibit ſtrong proofs of the te- 
merity and credulity of the learned writers; but they contain ſomething to amuſe curioſity, and 
ſomething to afford information; particularly the anecdotes, furniſhed by his patrons Mr. Catcott 
and Mr. Barret; and the intelligence communicated by his companions, Mr. Thiſtlewaite, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Ruddal, Mr. Carey, &c. The candid and comprehenſive narrative of Dr. Gregory, 
© contains all the particulars which are known concerning that extraordinary character, collected in 
one view,” and form a valuable addition to the ſtock of e ene narratives, already in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the public. x 

The facts itated in the preſent account, are chiefly taken from the narratives of Mr. Croft and 
Dr. Gregory, with the addition of ſuch particulars, as ſubſequent communications in that valuable 
miſcellany, the © Gentleman's Magazine,” and other publications, have ſupplied. | 

Thomas Chatterton was born at Briſtol, November 20. 1752. The office of ſexton of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, in Briſtol, had continued 'in different branches of his family for more than 150 years. 
John Chatterton, the laſt of the name who enjoyed that office, died in 1748. His father, Thomas * 
Chatterton, was the nephew of the ſexton. In the early part of life, he had been in the ſtation of 
a writing-uſher 1 to a claſſical ſchool, was afterwards, engaged as a finging man of the Cathedral of 
Briſtol; and latterly, was maſter of the free ſchool in PRIOR in that-city. He digd in Anguſt 
7752, about three months before the birth of his ſon. 

By the premature loſs of his father, he was deprived of that 2 attention mich would pro- 
bably have conducted his early years through all the difficulties that circumſtances or e 
might oppoſe to the attainment of knowledge. 

At the age of five years, he was committed to the care of Mr. Love, who had ſucceeded his father 

in the ſchool in Pyle- ſtreet; but either his faculties were not yet opened, or the waywardneſs of-ge- 

nius incapacitated him from receiving inſtruQion in the ordinary methods, and he was AY to 
his mother, as a dull boy, and incapable of improvement. 

She was rendered extremely unhappy by the unpromiſing aſpect of his infant faculties, till he for | 
in lode, as ſhe expreſſed herſelf, with the illuminated capitals of an old muſical manuſcript in French, 
which enabled her to initiate bim i in the alphabet. She afterwards taught him to read, from an old 
black-lettered Teſtament or Bib! e; and it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that his peculiar e : 
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"93 THE LIFE OF CHATTERTON,. 


8 g On the 3d of Auguſt 1760. when he wanted a few months of eight years of age, he was admitted 
into Colſton's charity-ſchool, in St. Auguſtin's Back, in Briſtol. In this inſtitution, the boys are board. 


ed in the houſe, clothed, and taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. The ſchool hours, in ſum. 


mer, are from ſeven o'clock till twelve in the morning, and from one till five in the afternoon ; ang 
in winter, from eight to twelve, and from one to four. The boys are obliged to be in bed every 
night in the year at eight o'clock, and are never permitted to be abſent from ſchool; Except on $a. 
turdays and ſaint-days, and then only from between one and two in the afternoon, till between ſeye 


; and eight in the evening. ; 


The firſt years of his reſidence at this ſeminary paſſed without notice, and, perhaps, without effort. 
His fiſter, indeed, in her letter to Mr. Croft, remarks, that he very early diſcovered a thirſt for pre. 
eminence, and that even before he was five years vid, he was accuſtomed to prefide over his play. 

mates. To the ſame purpoſe, it is ſaid, that when very young, a manufacturer promiſed to make the 
family a preſent of ſome earthen ware, and that on aſking him what device he would have painted on 
his paint me,” ſaid he, © an angel with wings and a trumpet, to trumpet my name over the 
world.” | , 

It appears from Mr. Thiſtlewaite's letter, publiſhed by Dr. Milles, that he formed a connectio 
with Chatterton, towards the latter end of 1763, by means of his intimacy with Mr. Thomas Philips, 
the afliſtant maſter of the charity ſchool, who poſſeſſed a taſte for hiſtory and poetry; and by his at. 
tempts in verſe, excited a degree of literary emulation among the elder boys. It is very remarkable, 

that Chatterton is ſaid to have appeared altogether an idle ſpectator of thoſe poetical conteſts; he ap. 

parently poſſeſſed neither inclination nor ability for literary purſuits, nor does Mr. Thiſtlethwaite he. 
lieve, that he attempted a fingle couplet during the firſt three years of his acquaintance with him, 
Whatever grounds Mr. Thiſtlethwaite might have for his opinion, Chatterton, doubtleſs, at that pe. 
riod was poſſeſſed of a vigour of underſtanding, of a quickneſs of penetration, a boldneſs of imagini- 
tion, far ſuperior to the talents of his companions. : 

If he produced any compoſitions, his exquiſite taſte led him to ſuppreſs them. In the mean time, 
he was laying in ſtores of information, and improving both his imagination and his judgment. 

About his tenth year, bis ſiſter informs us, he acquired a taſte for reading, and begati to hire books 
from a circulating library, with the trifle allowed him for pocket-money. ; 

As his taſte was different from children of his own age, his diſpoſitions were alſo different. In- 
ſtead of the thoughtleſs levity of childhood, he poſſeſſed the gravity, penſiveneſs, and melar*holy 
of maturer life. © His ſpirits,” his ſiſter ſays, © were rather uneven; fometimes ſo gloomed, 1.:a. .or 

many days together, he would ſay very little, and that by conſtraint; at other times exceedingly 
cheerful.” His intimates in the ſchool were few, and thoſe of the moſt ſerious caſt, _ | 
\ In the hours allotted him for play, he generally retired to read; and he was particularly ſolieitous 
to borrow books. Between his eleventh and twelfth year, he wrote a catalogue of the books he had 
read, to the number of ſeventy, conſiſting chiefly of hiſtory and divinity. 3 217 

Ine eatlieſt exiſting ſpecimen of his compoſition, is a poem called the 1poftate Will, printed i 
„Love and Madneſs,” which appears by the date, April 14. 1764, to have been written at the age 
of eleven years and a half, and was probably tranſcribed from the remains of a pocket-book, Which 
his fiſter had made him a preſent of, as a new-year's gift, and which he returned at the end of the 
year, filled with writing, chiefly poetry. Ig | 

This fact is a ſtrong contradiction to Mr. Thiſtlethwaite's aſſertion; but Chatterton might, at that 
time, exerciſe himſelf in compoſition, without being under any neceſſity of imparting his compoſitions 
to Mr. Thiſtlethwaite or Mr. Philips. BE 8 80 Re 
At twelve yeats old, he was confirmed by the Biſhop. His ſiſter adds, that he made very ſenſible 
ad ſerious remarks on the awfulneſs of the ceremony, and on his own feelings preparatory to it. 

"He ſoon after, during the week in which he was door-keeper, made ſome verſes, on the Laft Day, 

and paraphraſed the ninth chapter of Fob, and ſome chapters of 1/aiab. 078 | 

Ikne bent of his genius, however, more ſtrongly inclined him to ſatire, of which he was tolerably 


laviſh on his ſchool-fellows ; nor did the upper maſter, Mr. Warner, eſcape the rod of his rep!e- 


henſion. a 775 * tere 2 * 
From what has been related, it is probable, that he was no favourite with Mr. Warner ; he, how- 


exer, found a friend in the under maſter, Mr. Haynes, who conceived for him a ſtrong and affetione 
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Mr. Thiſtlethwalte, i in the letter already quoted, ſays, that Chatterton informed him, chat be was in 
poſſeſſion of certain old MSS. which had been found, depoſited in a cheſt, in Redcliffe church, 1] 
that he had lent one to Philips, which he ſhowed him, and which he is cotifident was Elenoure and Fu 
yo, afterwards publiſhed in the « Town and Country Magazine for May 1769.“ © I endeavoured?* 
ſays he, © to affiſt Philips i in inveſtigating the meaning of the lines; but, from an almoſt total ige 
rance of the characters, manners, language, and orthography in which they were written, all dur 
efforts were unprofitably exerted. There appears good reafon for ſuſpecting ſome miſtake in Mr. 


Thiſtlethwaite's narrative, either as to the date, or ſome other circumſtance ; ſince both his mother 


and ſiſter affirm, that he knew nothing of the ma brought from Redcliffe church, till after 
he had left ſchool. | 
nder all the diſadvantages of education, the acquiſitions of Chatterton were ſurpriſing. Beſides des 


the variety of reading which he had gone through, Mr. Croft remarks, he had ſome knowledge of | 3 


muſic ; had acquired a taſte for drawing, which afterwards he greatly improved}; and the uſher of the 
ſchool aſſerted, he had made a rapid progreſs in arithmetic. 

An extraodinary effect of his diſcovering an employment adapted to his genius, is remarked in his 
ſiſter's letter. He had been gloomy from the time he began to learn; but, it was OY that he 
became more cheerful after he began to write poetry,” 

On the 1ſt of July 1767, he left the charity ſchool, and was bound apprentice to Mr. John Ling: 
bert, attorney, of Briſtol, for ſeven years; the apprentice-fee was ten pounds; the maſter was to 
find him in meat, drink, clothes, and lodging ; the mother in waſhing, and mending. He flept in 
the ſame toom with the foot-boy, and went every morning at eight o'clock to the office, which was 


| xt ſome diſtance 3 and except the uſual time for dinner, continued there till eight o'clock at mg; + 


after which he was at liberty till ten, when he was always expected to be at home. 

Mr, Lambert affords the moſt honourable teſtimony in Chatterton's favour, with reſpe to the re- 
gvlarity of his attendance, as he never exceeded the limited hours but once, when he had leave to 
ſpend the evening with his mother and ſome friends. Once, and but once, he thought himfelf under 
the neceflity of correcting him; and that was for ſending a very abuſive anonymous letter to his old 
ſchoolmaſter, a ſhort time after he was boand to him. He, however, accuſes him of a ſullen and 
gloomy temper, which particularly diſplayed itſelf among the ſervants. Chatterton's ſuperior abili- 
ties, and ſuperior information, with the pride which uſually accompanies theſe qualities, doubtleſs | 
rendered him an unfit inhabitant of the kitchen, where his ignorant aſſociates would naturally be 
inclined to envy, and would affect to deſpiſe thoſe accompliſhments which he held in the higheſt ef- 
timation; and even the familiarity of vulgar ang illiterate perſons, muſt undoubtedly be rather dif- 
guſting than agreeable to a mind like his. 

Mr. Lambert's was a fituation not unfavourable to the cultivation of his genius. Though ads 
confined, he had- much leiſure. His maſter's buſineſs conſumed a very ſmall portion of his E 
frequently, his ſiſter ſays, it did not engage him above two hours in a day. ; 

While Mr. Lambert was from home, and no particular buſineſs interfered, his ſtated employment 


was to copy precedents, a book of which, containing 344 folio pages, cloſely written by Chatterton, 3 
is ſtill in poſſeſſion of Mr, Lambert, as well as another of about thirty pages. The office 872 3 


contained nothing dut law books, except an old edition of Cambden's © Britannia.” 

He ſeems to have had a very early predilection tor old words and bleck-letter lore. His ſiſter re- 
lates, that ſoon aſter his apprenticeſhip, and ſome months before he was fiſteen, he “ wrote a letter 
to an old ſchook-mate (then at New-York), conſiſting of a collection of all the hard words in the 


Engliſh language, and . requeſted him to anſwer it. hes 0 could collect bard words for a > 5 


ter, might collect old ones for a poem. 

He had continued this courſe of life for upwards of a year; not, however, without ſome Gmptome 
of an averſion to his profeſſion, before he began to attract the notice of the literary world. ö 

In the beginning of October 1763, the new bridge at Briſtol was finiſhed, At that time, chere 
appeared in Felix Farley' s Briſtol Journal, an account af the ceremonies on opening the 4 
bridge, introduced by à letter to the printer, intimating, that © the following deſcription of The 
Friars ft Paſſing over the Old Bridge, was taken from an ancient manuſcript,” and ſigned Dunbelmne,, 
Br tienſss The paper OY Pen of invention, and uncommon tnewkdge * mY 
fent cr cuſtoms. | | 
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Mr. Ruddal informed Mr. Croft that he aſſiſled Chatterton in diſguiſing /everal pieces of parch. whit 


. ment with the appearance of age, juſt before The Account -of Paſſing the Bridge appeared in Farley' 0 perſc 
| « Journal ;” that after they had made ſeveral experiments, Chatterton ſaid, © this will do, now! M 
will black the parchment ;” and that Chatterton told him, after the Account appeared in the newſ⸗ i 
Paper, that the parchment which he had blacked and n after their experiments, was wat he one 
N had ſent to the printer, containing the Account. ed i 
| So fingular a memoir could not fail to excite curioſity, and many perſons became anxious to ſee the cord 
original. After much inquiry, it was found that the manuſcript was brought to the printer by Chat- al 
terton. © To the threats of thoſe,” ſays Mr. Croft, who treated him (agreeably to his appearance) T 
as a child, he returned nothing but haughtineſs, and a refuſal to give any account.” He at firſt al. ſpen 
leged that he was employed to tranſcribe the contents of certain manuſcripts by a gentleman, who acqi 
| alſo had . to furniſh complimentary verſes, inſcribed to a lady, with whom that gentle. 1155 
man was in love? On being farther preſſed, he at laſt declared, that he had received the paper, to- * 
gether with many other manuſeripts, from his father, who had found them in a large cheſt, in the 8 
upper room, over the chapel, on the north ſide of Redcliffe church. | M 
f When rents were received, and kept in ſpecie, it was uſual for corporate bodies to keep the writ- farg 
i ings and rents of eſtates, left for particular purpoſes, in cheſts appropriated to each particular bene. 1 
* factor, and called by the benefactor's name. 0 
| F Over the north porch of Redcliffe church, which was founded or rebuilt, in the reign of Edward * 
EE IV. by Mr. William Canynge, a merchant of Briſtol, there is a kind of muniment room, in which "3 
1 A were depoſited {ix or ſeven cheſts, one of which in particular was called Mr. Canynge's cofre. This 2 
. cheſt, it is ſaid, was ſecured by ſix keys, intruſted to the miniſter, procurator of the church, mayor, 855 
| F and church wardens, which, in proceſs of time, were loſt. | 4 14 
=, - In 1727, a notion prevailed, that ſome title-deeds and other writings of value were - in Pe 
| Mr. Canyage's cofre: in conſequence of which, an order of veſtry was made that the cheſt ſhould be A 
opened under the inſpection of an attorney, and that theſe writings which appeared of conſequence 2 
ſhould be removed to the ſouth porch of the church. The locks were therefore forced, and not only MN 
fl the principle cheſt, but the others, which were alſo ſuppoſed to contain writings, were broken open, mol 
1 IS The deeds immediately relating to the church were kept, and the other . were left ex- mt 
In poſed, as of no value. 5 1 
= Chatterton's father, having free acceſs to the church, by means of his uncle, the ſexton, carried 5 
| * off, from time to time, parcels of the parchments for covering copy- books and Bibles. ag 
1 2 At his death, his widow being under the neceſſity of removing, carried the remainder to her own ae 
|= habitation ; where, according to her account, they continued neglected, or were converted into wo 
1 thread papers, till her ſon took notice of them and carried them away, telling her, “that he 15 oh 
3 found a treaſure.” 10 be 
b 8 The account which ke thought proper to give of them, and which he wiſhed to 10 believed, Was, oO 
. that they were poetical, and other compoſitions, by Mr. Canynge, and a particular friend of his, H 
| I "Thomas Rowley, whom he at firſt called a monk, and afterwards a ſecular prieſt of the fifteenth 5 
J ecntury. 
| 1 Mr. Catcott, a pewterer in Briſtol, having heard of Chatterton' s pretended N was intro- = 
_ * duced to him, and ſoon after obtained from him, very readily, without any reward, The Briſtow Chief 
| 3 Tragedy, and Rowley” s Epitaph upon Mr. Canynge's _— In a ow days he Lavoe ſome more, T's 
= > among which was the Tellocv Roll. date 
ö 1 * Theſe pieces were immediately communicated to Mr. Ham a reſpectable So in Briſtol, FRM 
ll en engaged in writing the hiſtory of that city, whoſe ne and ra Nec theſe en clain 
1 . Chatterton was fortunate enough to ſecure. In 
| 1 ; During the firſt converſations which Mr. Catcott had with him, he heard bun mention the names in dit 
(8 ef moſt of the poems, ſince printed, as being in his poſſeſſion, of Of 
| 23 Hle afterwards grew more ſuſpicious and reſerved; and it was but rately,and with difficulty that In 
= 8 more originals could be obtained from him. 5 ſurniſ 
[8 9) He confeſſed to Mr. Catcott that he had deſtroyed ſeveral, and = which he owned to _ Briſto 
1 been in his poſſeſſion, were nc ver aſterwards ſeen, One of theſe was the Tragedy of the Apaſtote, of was | 
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which only a ſmall part has been preſerved by Mr. Barret. The ſabje& on it was how: npoſtacy of a 


perſon from the Chriſtian to the | Jewiſh faith. 
Mr. Barret, however, obtained from him, at different times, ſeveral W in on and profs 


written upon vellum ; and be aſſerted them to be a part of Rowley's manuſcripts. - A fac fimile of . 


one of theſe fragments, the Account of William Canynge's Feaft, engraved by Mr. Strutt, is publiſh- 


ed in Mr. Tyrwhitt's and Dr. Milles's edition of Rowley's Poems. The hand-writing 1s not the re- 9 ; 3 


cord hand uſed in the fifteenth century. The Arabian numerals, 63, are perfectly modern, and ex- 
actly ſuch as Chatterton himſelf was accuſtomed to make. 

The friendſhip of Mr. Barret and Mr. Catcott was of confiderable advantage to Chattertqn. He 
ſpent many agreeable hours in their company. His ſiſter ſays, that after he was introduced to their 
acquaintance, his ambition daily and perceptibly increaſed, and he would frequently ſpeak in rap- 
tures of the undoubted ſucceſs of his plan for future life. When in ſpirits, he would enjoy his 
riſing fame ; and, confident of advancement, he would promiſe his eh and I ſhould be n 
ers of his ſucceſs.” ; 

Mr. Barret lent him ſeveral medical books, and, at his requeſt, gave hind ſome inſtructions i in 


ſurgery. 


His taſte was veriatile, and his Rudies various, In 22k and 1769, Mr. Thiftlethwaite frequently 
ſaw him, and deſcribes in a lively manner, the employment of his leiſure hours. One day he 
might be found buſily employed in the ſtudy of heraldry and Engliſh antiquities, both of which are 


numbered among the moſt favourite of his purſuits; ; he next diſcovered him deeply engaged, con- 
founded, and perplexed, amidft the ſubtilties of metaphyſical diſquiſitions, or loſt and bewildered in 
the abſtruſe labyrinths of mathematical reſearches; and theſe. again neglected and thrown aſide, to 
make room for muſic and aſtronomy, of both of which ſciences, his knowledge was entirely con- 
fined to theory. Even phyſic was not without a charm to allure his imagination, and he would 
talk of Galen and Hippocrates with all the confidence and familiarity of a modern empiric.” | 

With a view of perfecting himſelf, in the ſtudy of Engliſh antiquities, he borrowed Skinner's © Ety- 
mologicon,” and Benſon's Saxon Vocabulary,” of Mr. Barret, which he ſoon returned as uſeleſs, 
moſt of the interpretations being in Latin. > | | 

He was furniſhed by Mr. Green, a bookſeller in Briſtol, with © Kerſey's Dictionary, and 
 Speght's Chaucer,” the * Gloffary to which he carefully tranſcribed. Theſe books, together 
with“ Bailey's Dictionary,“ which he ſtudied very cloſely, ſupplied him with the language of 
Rowley's Poems. Whatever plan he adopted, he entered upon with an earneſtneſs and fervour al- 
moſt une xampled. Like Milton, he believed he was more capable of writing well at ſome particular 
times than at others ; ard the full of the moon was the ſeaſon when he imagined his genius to be 


in perfection; at which time he generally devoted a conſiderable portion of the night to compoſi- 1 


tion. 8 


His Sundays were 8 ſpent in 8 ls into the country about Briſtol; and from 


theſe excurſions, he never failed to bring home drawings of churches, or other objects which had 
impreſſed his romantic imagination. 


His attention was not confined to the foppoſed poems of Rowley; he wrote a variety of pieces, 


chiefly ſatirical, both in proſe and verſe, wkich he ſent to the © Town and Country Magazine. 
One of the firit of his pieces which appeared, was a letter on the tinctures of the Saxon heralds, 
dated Briſtol, February 4. 1769, and figned Dunhelmus Briftolienfis ; and in the ſame Magazine, a 
poem was inſerted on Mr. Alcock of Briſtol, figned Aſaphides, attributed to _ which * been 
claimed by one Lockſtone, a linen-draper in Briſtol. 
In the ſame Magazine for March, are ſome pretended extracts from owing s manuſcripts ;. and 


in different numbers for the en months, een . Saxon Fo written in the ſtyle 


ef Oſſian. 
In March 7769, he wrote to the Hon. Horace Walpole, the __ Earl of Orford, |, offering te 
furniſh him with ſome account of a ſeries of great painters and engravers, Who had flonriſhed at 


Briſtol, which, he ſaid, had been lately diſcovered, with ſome old poems, in that city, His letter 
was left at BathurR's, Mr. Walpole's bookſeller, with an Ode or Sonnet, of two or three ſtanzas, * 


in alternate rhyme, on the death of Richard I. (the era of which he firſt fixed e 8 
ries), as a ſpecimen of the _—_— ch were found. | 
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| Richard of Lyon's heart to fight is gone.“ 
Mr. Walpole had juſt before been made the inſtrument of introducing into the world Macpher 


ſon's © Offian.” A ſimilar application, therefore, ſerved at once to awaken his ſuſpicion. He, how. 


ever, anſwered Chatterton's letter, deſiring further information; and in reply was informed, that 
he was the fon of a poor widow, who ſupported him with great difficulty ; that he was appren. 
Lice to an attorney, but had a taſte for more elegant ſtudies;“ and hinted a wiſh, that Mr. Wal. 


pole would affiſt him in emerging from fo dull a profeſſion, by procuring him ſome place, in which 


he might purſue the natural bias of his genius. He affirmed, that great treaſures of ancient poetry 
had been diſcovered at Briſtol, and were in the bands of a per ſon, who had lent him the ſpecimen 
already tranfmitted, as well as the pieces which accompanied this letter, among which was Elinour 


and Fuga, © an abſolute modern e ” as Mr. WI terms it, © thinly ſprinkled with ol 


words,” 

In the mean time, the poems were communicated by Mr. Walpole to Gray and Maſon ; and theſe 
excellent and impartial judges, at firſt fight, pronounced thew forgeries; the language and metres 
being totally unlike any thing ancient.“ 

Mr. Walpole, though convinced of his intention to inpot⸗ upon 7 could nat help admiring the 


Fpirit of poetry which animated theſe compoſitions. His reply was cold and difcouraging. He hint. 


ed his ſuſpicions of the authenticity of the ſuppoſed MSS., and complained, in general terms, of his 
want of power to be a patron, and adviſed him to purſue the line of buſineſs in which he was plac. 


ed, as moſt en to ſecure a decent maintenance for himſelf, and enable him to alt his mo- 


ther. 
| This frigid reception, extracted nnnediicy from Chatterton a peeviſh anſwer,” as Mr. Wal. 


pole terms it; demanding to have the MSS. returned, as they <vere the property of another gentle. | 


man ; and Mr. Walpole, either offended at his warm and independent ſpirit, or pleaſed to be diſen- 
gaged from the buſineſs in ſo eaſy a manner, proceeded on a journey to Paris, without taking any 
farther notice of him 

On his return, he found a letter from Chatterton, in a ſtyle, as he terms it, © ſingularly imperti. 
nent, ' expreſſive of much reſentment on account of the detention of his poems, roughly demanding 
them . back again, and adding, that Mr, Walpole would not have dated to uſe him ſo ill, hat! he 
not been acquainted with the narrowneſs of his circumſtances.” 
„My heart,” ſays Mr. Walpole, in his“ Letters” to the editor of Chatterton? s Miſcellanies, * «02 
not accuſe me of inſolence to him. I wrote an anſwer to him, expoſtulating with him on his in- 
juſtice, and renewing good advice; but, upon ſecond thoughts, reflecting that he might be abſurd 


enough to print my letter, I flung it into the fire, and wrapping up both his poems and letters, 


without taking a copy of either, for which I am now ſorry, I returned all to him; and never af- 
terwards heard from him, or of him, during his life. 

The affront was poignantly felt by Chatterton, though it is perhaps more than repaid by the ridi- 
culous portrait which he has exhibited of Mr. Walpole, in the Memoirs of a Sad Dog, under the 
character of © the redoubted Baron Otranto, who has ſpent his whole life in conjectures.“ He has 


however, paid him a compliment, in his Verſer to Miſs MM. K. e in the © Town and Country 


Magazine,” for January 1770. 
: | To keep one lover s flame alive, 
Requires the genius of a Clive, 
| With Walpole's mental taſte. 

Mr. Walpole has incurred much cenſure for his rejection of Chatterton, © as if his rejection had 
driven him to deſpair.” But to afcribe to his beglect the dreadfal cataſtrophe, which happened 
nearly two years after, would be the higheſt degree of injuſtice and abſurdity. It appears from his 
elegant and ſpirited narrative of theſe tranſactions, that he afterwards regretted that he had not 
feen this extraordinary youth, and that he did not pay a more favourable attention to his correſpon- 


- dence. But, to be neglected i in life, and regretted and admired, when theſe paſſions can be no long- 


er of ſetvice, has been the uſual fate of genius and learning. 

Chatterton, however, in part adopted Mr. Walpole's advice, by continuing. with his maſter 2 
full twelvemonth after this tranſaction; but without applying himſelf to the duties of his prafefſion, 
as more certain means of attaining the infependeace and læiſare of which he was deſirous. 


on, 
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He paſt his hours of leiſure in reſpectable company; and his ſiſter ſays, that * he viſited his mo- 
ther regularly moſt evenings beſore nine o'clock, and they were ſeldom two evenings together withs 
out ſeeing him.“ 

« He would frequently,” ſhe ſays, © walk the College Green with the young girls, that ſtatedly 
paraded there to ſhow their ſinery; but ſhe is perſuaded that the reports which charged him with li- 
bertiniſm, are ill-founded. She could not perhaps have added a better proof of it, than his incli 


tion to form an acquaintance with Miſs Rumſcy, a young female in the neighbourhood, apprehend- 2 
ing that it might ſoften that auſterity of temper, which had reſulted from ſolitary ſtudy. He ad- 


dreſſed a poem to her, and they commenced, Mrs. Newton adds, a correſponding acquaintance. 
- Barly in 1769, it appears from a poem on Happineſs, addreſſed to Mr. Catcott, that he had imbibed 
the principles of infidelity; one of the effects of which was, to render the idea of ſuicide familiar, and 


to diſpoſe him to think lightly of the moſt ſacred depoſit with which man is intruſted by his Creator. 


The progreſs, however, from ſpeculative to practical irreligion, is not ſo rapid as is commonly ſup- 
poſed. The greateſt advantage of a ſtrict and orderly education, is the refiſtance which virtuous ha- 
bits, early acquired, oppoſe to the allurements of vice. 0 4 

The editor of his Miſcellanies has aſſerted, that his © profligacy was at leaſt as conſpicuous as his 
abilities; but he has rather grounded his aſſertion on the apparen;ly profane and immoral tendency 
of ſome of his productions, than on perſonal knowledge, or a correct review of his conduct. 

Of few young men in his ſituation it can be ſaid, that during a courſe of nearly three years, be fel 
dom encroached upon the ſtrict limits which were aſſigned him, with reſpect to his hours of liberty; 
that his maſter could never accuſe him of improper behaviour; and that he had the utmoſt reaſon to 
be fatisfied he never ſpent his hours in any but reſpectable company. 


Mrs. Newton, with that unaffected ſimplicity which ſo eminently characteriſes her letter, moſt 


powerfully controverts the obloquy which had been thrown upon her brother's memory. 


The teſtimony of Mr. Thiſtlethwaite is not leſs explicit or leſs honourable to Chatterton. The 


opportunities,” ſays he, which a long acquaintance with him afforded me, juſtify me in ſaying, 
that while he lived at Briſtol, he was not the debauched character he has been repreſented, Tem- 
perate in his living, moderate in his pleaſures, and regular in his exerciſes, he was undeſerving of 
the aſperfion. I admit, that among his papers may be found many paſſages, not only immoral, but 
bordering upon a libertiniſm groſs and unpardonable. It is not my intention to attempt a vindica- 


tion of theſe paſſages, which, for the regard 1 bear his memory, I with he had never written; but 


which I nevertheleſs believe to have originated, rather from a warmth of imagination, aided by a vain 
affectation of ſingularity, than ſrom any natural depravity, or from a heart vitiated by evil example. 
But though it may not he the effect of infidel principles to plunge the perſon who becomes un- 
fortunately inſected with them into au immediate courſe of flagrant and ſhameleſs depravity, they 
ſeldom fail to unhinge the mind, al 
and proſperity. . 
On the 14th of April 1770, he wrote a paper, - intituled, The Laft N ill and T.ſtament of Thomas Clats 


terton, in which he indicated his deſign of committing ſuicide on the following day. The paper was 
probably rather the reſult of temporary uneaſineſs, than of that fixed averſion to his ſituation, which 


he conſtantly manifeſted ; but Mr. Lambert conſidered it as no longer prudent, after ſo deciſive a 


proof, to continue lum in the houſe ; he accordingly diſmiſſed him immediately fron: his ſervice, in 


which he had continued two years, nine months, and thirteen days. 
The activity of his mind during this ſhort period is almoſt unparalleled. The greateſt part of his 


compoſitions, both under the name of Rowley and his own, was written before April 1770, he being 


then aged ſeventeen years and five months; and of the former, they were almoſt all produced a 
twelvemonth earlier, before April 276g. But our ſurpriſe muſt decreaſe, when we conſider that he 
Dept but little, and that his whole attention was directed to literary purſuits. 

Encouraged: by the moſt liberal promiſes of aſſiſtance and employment from ſeveral hookſellers 
and printers in London, he now reſolved to try his fortune in the metropolis, which he flattered hims 
ſelf would afford him a more enlarged field for the ſuceeſeful exerciſe and ER of his abilities; and 
he entered on his new plan of life with his uſual enthuſiaſm. - 

« I interrogated him,” ſays Mr. Thiſtlethwaite, © as to the object of his views and expeQations, and 
What mode of life he intended to purſue on his arrival in London,” H. anſwer was remarkable. 


* My firſt attempt,” ſaid he, © ſhall be in the literary way; the pacmiles I have received are ſufſi- 


A render it the ſport of ſome paſſion unfriendly to our 1 


9 
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cient-to diſpel doubt; but ſhould I, contrary to my expeRation, find myſelf deceived, I will, in that 
caſe, turn Methodiſt preacher. Credulity is as potent a deity as ever; and a new ſect may ea 


de deviſed. But if that too ſhould fail me, my laſt and final reſource is a piſtol.“ 


Before he quitted Briſtol, he had entered deeply into politics, and had embraced the patriotic 
ay In March 1770, he wrote a ſatirical poem, called Kew Gardens, conſiſting of 1300 lines, a. 
gainſt the Princeſs of Wales, Lord Bute, and their friends in London and Briſtol ; which has not 
been printed. He wrote alſo another political ſatire, called The Whore of Babylon, conſiſting of near 
600 lines, which is in the poſſeſſion of a friend of Mr. Catcott ; an invective in proſe againſt Biſhop 
Newton, ſigned Decimus and an indecent ſatirical poem, called The Exhibition, occaſioned by the 
improper behaviour of a perſon in Briſtol. Moſt of the ſurgeons in Briſtol are delineated in it, 
Some of the deſcriptive paſſages in this poem have great merit. Thus ſpeaking of a favourite or- 
ganiſt, he ſays, Ye ny 
ner He keeps the paſſions with the ſound in play, 
| And the ſoul trembles with the trembling key. 

in the latter end of April 1770, he bade his native city a final adieu. In a ines to his mother; 
dated April 20th, he deſcribes, in a lively ſlyle, the little adventures of his journey, and his reception 
from his patrons, the bookſellers and printers, with whom he had correſponded, Mr. Edmunds, Mr. 
Fell, Mr, Hamilton, Mr. Dodfley, &c, From all of them he profeſſes to have received great en- 
couragement, that all approved of his deſign, and that he ſhould probably be ſoon ſettled. He de- 


| fires his mother to call upon Mr. Lambert. * Show him this, ſays he, with uncommon dignity 


and ſpirit, © or tell him, if I deſerve a nnen he would oblige me to give me one; if I dy 
not, it would be bencath him to take notice of me. 
His firſt habitation, after his arrival in London, was at Mr. warden s, a plaſterer in Shore- 


ditch, to whom he was introduced by a relation of his, 4 a Mrs. Ballance, who reſided in the ſame 


houſe. 

Of his firſt eſtabliſhment his report is favourable. *I am ſettled, ſays he, in a letter to his mo- 
ther, dated May 6. and in ſuch a ſettlement as I could deſire. I get four guineas a month by one 
magazine, and ſhall engage to write a Hiſtory of England, and other pieces, which will more than 
double that ſum. Occaſional Eſſays for the daily . will more than ſupport me. What a glo- 
rious proſpect ? 

In conſequence of his engagements with the different magazines, we find him, about the ſame time, 
ſoliciting communications from his poetical and literary friends at Briſtol, and deſiring them to read 
the © Freeckoldcr's Magazine.” 

In a letter dated May 14, he writes in the ſame high flow of ſoirits. He ſpeaks of the great en- 
eouragement which genius meets with in London; adding with exultation, C Rowley had been à 
Londoner, inſtead of a Briſtowyan, I might have lived by copying his works; " yet it does not ap- 
pear that any of Rowley's pieces, except the Balade of Charitie, were exhibited after he left Briſtol, 
He exhorts his ſiſter to © improve in copying muſic, drawing, and every thing which requires ge- 
nius, obſerving, that although in Briſtol's mercantile {tyle thoſe things may be uſeleſs, if not a de- 
triment to her, here they are very profitable.“ 

His engagements at that period appear to have been numerous; for, beſides his employment in 
the magazines, he ſpcaks of a connection he had formed with a doctor in muſic, to writs ſongs for 
Ranclagh, Vauxhall, &c.; and, in a letter of the zoth to his ſiſter, he mentions another with a book- 
icller, « the brother of a lord,” (a Scotch one indeed,) to compile a voluminous hiſtory of London, 
to appear in numbers, for which he was to have his board at the bookſeller's houſe, and a handſome 


premium. © Afﬀure yourſelf,” he adds, „every month hall end to your advantage. I will ſend 


you two ſilks this ſummer. My mother ſhall not be forgotten.“ 
Party-writing, however, ſcems to have been one of his favourite employments. It was agreeable 


to he ſatirical turn of his diſpoſition, and it gratified his vanity, by the proſpect of elevating him 


into immediate notice. When Mrs. Ballance recommended it to him to endeavour to get into ſome 
office, he told her, © he hoped, with the bleding of God, very ſoon to bc ſent mans to the Tower, 
which would make his fortune.” 

In his letter to his mother, May 6, he ſays, © Mr. Wilkes knew me by my writings ſince I firſt 
cerreſponded with the bockſallers here. I ſtall vift kim next weck. He affirmed that what Mr. 
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Fell had of mine could not be the writings of a youth, and exprefſed a deſire to know the author, - 
By means of another bookſeller, 1 ſhall be introduced to 'Townſend and Sawbridge. I am quite fa» - 
miliar at the Chapter coffechouſe, and . all the geniuſes there. A character is now unneceſſary; 


an author carries his character in his pen.“ 


He informs his ſiſter, that if money flowed as faſt upon him as nenne he would give her a 
portion of five thouſand pounds. This extraordinary elevation of ſpirits aroſe from an introduction 


to the celebrated patriotic Lord Mayor, Beckford. 


Chatterton had, it ſeems, addreſſed an eſſay to him, which was ſo well received, that it n ; 
him to wait upon his Lordſhip, in order to obtain his approbation, to addreſs a ſecond letter to him, 
on the ſubje& of the City Remonſtrance. His Lordſhip,” adds he, “ received me as OY as 


a citizen could, and warmly invited me to call upon him again. The reſt is a ſecret.” 


His inclination, doubtleſs, led him to eſpouſe the party of Oppoſition; but he complains that no 


money is to be got on that ſide of the queſtion; intereſt is on the other ſide; but he is a poor author 
who cannot write on both ſides. I believe e may be introduced (or if I am not, I'll introduce my- 
ſe!f) to a ruling power in the Court party.“ 


When Beckford died, he is Aid to have been almoſt frantic, __ to have exclaimed that he was 


ruined, He ſolaced his grief, by writing an Elegy on his death, which contains more of frigid 
praiſe than ardent feeling. : 


Indeed, that he was ſerious in his intention of writing on both ſides, and that he “ alternately 
fattered and ſatirized all ranks and parties, is evident from the following liſt of pieces, written by 


him, but never publiſhed, which Lord Orford has preſerved. 
« The Flight : addreſſed to Lord Bute, In forty ſtanzas of ſix lines each. Thus indorſed : * Too 
long for the Political Regiſter—Curtailed in the digreſhons—Given to Mr. Mortimer.“ Kew Gar- 


dino» A ſatirical rhapſody of ſome hundred lines in Churchill's manner, againſt perſons in power. 


The Dowager, a Tragedy, —Unfiniſhed—only two ſcenes. Verſes addreſſed to the Rev. Mr. Catcott, on 
bir Book on the Deluge: ridiculing his ſyſtem and notions.---{inſerted in the ſupplement to Chatterton's Mi 
cellanies.} To a great Lady, A very ſcandalous addreſs, ſigned Decimus, On the back of this is 
written, (Jeremiah Dyſon, Eſq. by the Whiſperer, 10s. 6d. a column).“ To C. Fenkinſon, Eſq. 
an abuſive letter, ſigned Decimus (or Probus, as it ſhould ſeem from the indorſement) : beginning 
thus: Sir, As the nation has been long in the dark in conjecturing the miniſterial agent, &c.“ To 
Lord Mansfield. A very abuſive letter, ſigned Decimus (or /Enenenius, as it ſhould ſeem from the 
indorſement): beginning thus. My Lord, I am not going to accuſe you of puſillanimity, &e. 
In this piece many paragraphs are cancelled, with this remark on the margin: Proſecution will 
lie upon this.” An Introductory Efſzy to a political paper, ſet up by him, called the Moderator, in 
favour of adminiſtration : thus beginning, To enter into a detail of the reaſons which induced me 


to take up the title of this paper, &c. To Tord North; a letter ſigned the Moderator, and dated 


May 26. 1770: beginning thus My Lord, It gives me a painful pleaſure,” &c. This is an 
encomium on adminiſtration for rejecting the Lord Mayor Beckſord's Remonſtrance. A Letter to the 
Lord Mayor Beckford, ſigned Probus ; dated May 26. 1770.— This is a violent abuſe of government 
for rejecting the Remonſtrance, and begins thus: When the endeavours of a ſpirited people to free 
themſelves from an unſupportable ſlavery.'-—On the back of this eſſay, which is directed to Cary, 


la particular friend of Chatterton in Briſtol,] is this indorſement: Accepted by Bingley, ſet for and 


thrown out of the North Briton, 21ſt June, on account of the Lord Mayor's death. 
Loſt by his death, on this eſſay, 3 — - - 3 


SGained in Elegies, +» VE — - 2 2 © 
; a in Eſſays, - . ” 2 1 - — . 3 9 
* Am glad he is dead by - * — ” bs 8 «3 18:6 


* Eſſays,” he ſays to his ſiſter, © on the patriotic ade, fetch no more than what the copy 
is ſold ſor. On the other hand, unpopular eſſays will not even be accepted, and you muſt pay to 
have them printed, but then you ſeldom loſe by it. Courtiers are ſo ſenſible of their deficiency in 
merit, that they generally reward all who know how to daub them with an appearance of it.“ 

Yor, X. U 
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On this 1 247 foundation of party writing, Chatterton erected a viſionary fabric of future great - 
neſs. It was a common aſſertion with him, „ that he would ſettle the n before he had afte 
done. day 
In a luer to his lifter, July 20. he tells her, My company is courted every hin and could fer 
1 humble myſelf to go into a Compter, could have had twenty places before now; but I muſt be : 
among the great ; ſtate matters ſuit me much better than commercial. But 
His taſte for diſſipation ſeems to have kept pace with the increaſe of his vanity. To frequent ouſr 
places of public amuſement, he accounts as neceffary to him as food. 1 employ my money,” ſays his 
he, „now, in fitting myſelf faſhionably, and getting into good company ; this laſt article always betr 
brings me in intereſt.” or 
In the letter to his mother, May 14. he ſays, © a 83 who knows me at = Chapter, as on 
an author, would have introduced me as a companion to the young Duke of Northumberland, in * 
his intended general tour; but alas! 1 ſpeak no language but my own.” It is not very credible that Aug 
he was likely to be accepted on ſo flender a ground of recommendation. | one 
But his ſplendid viſions of promotion and conſequence ſoon vaniſhed. Not Jong after his arrival 92 
in London, he writes to his mother, The poverty of authors is a common obſervation, but not me 
| always a true one. No author can be poor who underſtands the arts of bookſellers; without this y 
= neceſſary knowledge, the greateſt genius may ſtarve, and w_ it the greateſt dunce may live in on. 
i ſplendor. This knowledge I have pretty much dipped into.' and | 
l This knowledge, however, inſtead of conducting to opulence and independence, proved a deluſive 4 - 
i guide; and though he boaſts of having pieces in the month of June 1970, in the “ Goſpel Maga- * 
Fi zine,” the Town and Country,” the“ Court and City, the © London,” the“ Political Regt- f 
1 ſter,” &c., and that almoſt the whole © Town and Country” for July was his; yet it appears, fo "Up 
1 ſcanty is the remuneration for thoſe periodical labours, that even theſe uncommon exertiens of in- gp 
''4 duſtry and genius were inſufficient to ward off the approach of poverty; and he ſeems to have ſunk 1 
" at once from the higheſt ele vation of hope and illuſion, to the depths of deſpair. entire 
ll Early in June, he removed his lodgings from Shore-ditch, to Mrs. Angel's, ſackmaker in Erook- Mille 
1 ſtreet, Holborn.” Mr. Croft attributes the change to the neceſſity he was under, from the nature of Differ 
6 his employments, of frequenting public places. It is probable that he might remove, leſt Mr. Walm- ** 
1 ſley's family, who had heard his frequent boaſts, and obſerved his dreams of greatneſs, ſhould be "He 
= the ſpectators of his approaching indigence. Pride was the ruling paſſion of Chatterton ; and a too fon, 1 
1 acute ſenſe of ſhame, is ever found to accompany literary pride. public: 
| ; But however deſirous he might be of preſerving appearances to the world, he was ſufficicntly there 
| 3 lowered in his own expectations; when we find his towering ambition reduced to the miſerable hope poſitio 
it of ſecuring the very inelegible appointment of a ſurgeon's mate to Africa, tion, 1 
1 1 His reſolution was announced in a poem to ifs Byſs. Probably, indeed, when he wrote the il tin 
| African Eclogues, which was juſt before, he might not be without a diſtant contemplation of a ſimi- The 
| lar deſign ; and perhaps we are to attribute a part of the exulting expreſſions which occur in the let- "PM 
| . ter to his mother and fiſter, to the kind and laudable intention of making them happy, with reſpect K 
9 to his proſpects i in life, ſince we find him, almoſt at the very criſis of his diſtreſs, ſending a number 40de. 
| of little unneceſſary preſcnts to them and his grandmother, while, perhaps, he was himſelf almoſt in Hg 
| want of the neceſſuries of life. te dou 
| He applied, in his diſtreſs, to Mr. Barrett, for a recommendatior, to this unpromiſing ſtation. On His c 
\ 'I the ſcore of incapacity probably, Mr. Barrett refuſed him the neceſſary recommendation, and his WM: his li 
1 laſt hope was blaſted. : prematu 
lf Of Mrs. Angel, with whom he laſt reſided, no inquiries have afſorded any ſatisfactory intelligence; ucomm 
| but there can be little doubt that his death was preceded by extteme indigence. W 
1 Mr. Croſs, an apothecary in Brook-ftreet, informed Mr. Warton, that when Chatterton lived in "Mi 
| | the-neighbourhood, he frequently called at the ſhop, and was repeatedly preſſed by Mr. Croſs to dino Rs 
nt - or ſup with him, in vain. One evening, however, human frailty ſo far prevailed aver his dignity, as hq hin 
j to tempt him to partake of the regale of a barrel of oyſters, when he was obſerved to eat molt vo- nd abſt 
ja raciouſly. ys Mr, 
| Mrs. Wolfe, a barber:s wife, within a few doors of the houſe where Mrs, Angel lived, has alſo af- had ſent 


forded ample teſtimony, both to his poverty and his pride. She ſays, « that Mrs, Angel told he: 
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after his death, that on the 24th of Auguſt, as ſhe knew he had not eaten any thing for two or r three 
days, ſhe begged he would take fome dinner with her ; but he was offended at her expreſſions, which 
ſeemed to hint that he was in want, and aſſured her he was not hungry.” 


« Over his death, for the ſake of humanity,” ſays Mr. Croft, « I would willingly draw a veil. F 


But this muſt not be. They who are in a condition to patroniſe merit, and they who ſeel a conſci- 
ouſneſs of :nerit which is not patroniſed, may form their own reſolutions from the cataſtrophe « of 


his tale ;—thoſe to loſe no opportunity of beſriending genius; theſe to ſcize every opportunity o 


befriending themſelves, and upon no account to harbour the moſt diſtant idea of quitting this world, 


however it may be unworthy of them, el deſpondency ſhould at laſt deceive them into fo unpar- | 


donable a ſtep.” 
Chatterton, as appears by the Coroner's inqueſt, ſwallowed arſenic in water, on the 24th of 


Auguſt 1770, and died in conſequence thereof, the next day, at the age of ſeventeen years and 
nine months. He was buried in a ſhell in the burying-ground of Shoe-12nz work-houſe. 

Whatever unfiniſhed pieces he might have, he cautiouſly deſtroyed them before his death; and his 
room, when broken open, was found covered with little ſcraps of paper. 

What muſt increaſe our regret for this haſty and unhappy ſtep, is the information that the late 
Dr. Fry, head of St. John's College, Oxford, went to Briſtol, to ſearch into the hiſtory of Rowley 
and Chatterton, and to patroniſe the latter, if he appeared to deſerve aſſiſlance. When, alas! all 
the intelligence he could procure, was, that Chatterron had, within a few days, deſtroyed him» 
{lf 

The poems produced by Chatterton, at different times, under the names of Rowley, Canynge, &c. 
were purchaſed from Mr. Catcott and Mr. Barrett, and publiſhed by Thomas Tyrwhitt, Eiq. the 
earned editor of Chaucer, in an octavo volume, 1777, with“ a Preface, Introduction, and Gloſlary.““ 
Mr. Tyrwhitt added to the edition 1778, an Appendix, containing ſome Obſervations upon the 
Language of the Poems, tending to prove, that they were written, not by any ancient author, but 
entirely by Chatterton.** A very ſplendid edition was publiſhed in quarto, 1782, by Jeremiah 
Milles, D. D. Dean of Exeter, and Preſident of the Society of Antiquaries, with “ a Preliminary 
Diſſertation and Commentary,” tending to prove, that the poems were really written by Rowley and 
others, in the fifteenth century. His Miſcellanies in Proſe and Verſe, collected from the Magazines, 
Kc. with a ſketch for Beckford's ſtatue, a ſpecimen of his abilities in th arts of drawing and de- 
ſign, were publiſhed in octavo, 1778, with a preface, ſigned J. B. dated Briſtol, June 20. ; and this 
publication was followed by a Supplement to the Mi/cellanies of Chatterion, 8 vo, 1786. Peſides theſe, 
there are many unpubliſhed poems in the hands of his friends, and ſeventeen hiſtorical proſe com- 
poſitions and drawings, in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Barrett. His poems, reprinted from Tyrwhitt's edi- 
tion, 1777, the Miſcellanies, 1778 and 1786, Croſt's “ Love and Madneſs, 1780, are now, for che 
irſt time, received into a collection of claſſical Engliſh poetry. _ 

The celebrated “ Archaological Epiſtle to Dr. Milles,” gto, 1782, ſuppoſed to be Written by 
Maſon ; a beautiful Monody to the Memory of Chatterton,” written by Mrs. Cowley ; 4a Sou. 
xt to Expreſſion,” from the poliſhed and pathetic pen of Miſs Helen Maria Williams; an uregular.. 
" Ode,” from © Rowley and Chatterton in the Shades,” 8vo, 1792; and an elegant offering to the 
genius of Chatterton, from the Gentleman's Magazine, 1782 ;—are inſerted in this edition, with 
the double view of adorning the collection. and of gratifying the reader. > ' 

His character, compounded of good qualities and defects, may be eaſily collected from this account 


ck his life. A few of his peculiarities remain to be mentioned. His perſon, like his genius, was . 


premature: he had a manlineſs and dignity beyond his years, and there was ſomething about i.iuz 
commonly prepoſſeſſing. His moſt remarkable feature was his eyes, which, though gray, were 
commonly piercing. When he was warmed in argument, or otherwiſe, they ſparkled with ie; 
and one eye, it is ſaid, was ſtill more remarkable than the other. He had an uncommon ardour in 
the purſuit of knowledge, and uncommon facility in the attainment of it. It was a favourite m 
vith him, that © man is equal te any thing, and that every thing might be atchieved by dilig t - 
ad abſtinence.” If any uncommon character was mentioned in his hearing, © all boy as he was,” 

lays Mr. Croft, he would only obſerve, that the perſon in queſtion merited praiſe; but thei gd 


* 


fad ſent his creatures into the world with arms long enough to reach any thing, if they would +: at 
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the trouble of extending them.“ „He had read,” he himſelf tells us, © more than Magliabechi, 


though he ſpoke no tongue but his own.“ He probably might have acquired ſome knowledge of 
the Latin, Greek, and French languages; but it cannot be ſuppoſed to have been very extenſive, 


. 
When we conſider the variety of his engagements while at Briſtol, his extenſive reading, and the : 
great knowledge he had acquired of the ancient language of his native country, we cannot wonder ; 
that he had not time to occupy himſelf in the ſtudy of other languages; and after his arriyal in Lon. i 
don, he had a new and neceſſary ſcience to learn, the world; and that he made the moſt advantz. ; 
geous uſe of his time, is evident ſrom the extenſive knowledge of mankind, diſplayed in the dif. 
ferent eſſays which he produced in the periodical publications. His lively and vigorous imagination j 
contributed, doubtleſs, to animate him with that ſpirit of enterpriſe, which led him to form ſo ma- 
ny impracticable and viſionary ſchemes, for the acquiſition of fame and fortune. His ambition was : 
evident from his earlieſt youth; and perhaps the inequality of his f. pirits might, in a great meaſure,” : 
depend upon the fairneſs of his views, or the diſſipation of his projets, Mr. Catcott left him one 15 
evening totally depreſſed ; but he returned the next morning with unuſual ſpirits. He ſaid, « he Fa 
had ſprung a mine,” and produced the Sprytes, a poem, in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Barrett. His gatu- * 
ral melancholy was not corrected by the irreligious principles which he had ſo unfortunately im. 
bibed. But he is not convicted of any immoral or diſhoneſt act in conſequence of his ſpeculative Mm 
opinions. The preſervatives of which he was poſſeſſed againſt the contagion of vice, and the cri. hy 
minal exceſſes of the paſſions, were the pride of genius, the enthuſiaſm of literature, and tliat deli. 
cacy of ſentiment which taſte and reading iaſpire. Jo the regularity of his conduct during his re- 5 
ſidence at Briſtol, ſome reſpectable teſtimonies have been already exhibited. After his arrival in 2 
London, there are ſome proofs in his favour, which ought not to be diſregarded. During a reſi- 
dence of nine weeks at Mr. Walmſley's, he never ſtaid out beyond the family hours, except one 51 
night, when Mrs. Ballance knew that he lodged in the houſe of a relation. 5 
The liſt of his virtnes appears to exceed the catalogue of his faults. His temperance was in ſome N 
reſpects exemplary. He ſeldom eat animal food, and never taſted any ſtrong or ſpiritous liquors, * 
He lived chiefly on a morſel of bread or a tart, with a draught of water. His high ſenſe of digni- 
ty has been already noticed. But the moſt amiable feature in his character, was his generoſity and * 
attachment to his mother and relations. Every fortunate project for his advancement in life was 4 
accompanied with promiſes and encouragement to them: while in London he continued to ſerd M | 
them preſents, at a time when he was known himſelf to be in want: and indeed the unremitting mY 
2 attention, kindneſs, and reſpect, which appear in the whole of his conduct towards them, are de- ING 
ſerving the imitation of perſons in more fortunate circumſtances. It can never be fufficienti h- 8 
mented that this amiable principle was not more uniform in Chatterton. A real love for his rela- 
tions ouglit to have arreſted the hand of ſuicide; but when religion is loſt, all uniformity of prin- 
ciple is loſt. | : ** 5 5 Sw 
He had a number of friends; and, notwithſtanding his diſpoſition to ſatire, is ſcarcely known to Gel 
have had any enemies. By the accounts of all who were acquainted with him, there was ſomething RY 
uncommonly infinuating in his manner and converſation. Mr. Croſs informed Mr. Warton, that The! 
in Chatterton's frequent viſits, while he reſided in Brook-ſtreet, he found his converſation, a little poſh 
infidelity excepted, moſt captivating. His extenſive, though in many inſtances, ſuperficial know- of the 
ledge, united with his genius, wit, and fluency, muſt have admirably accompliſhed him for the pleꝛ· and b 
ſures of ſociety. His pride, which perhaps ſhould rather be termed the ſtrong conſciouſneſs of in- The 
tellectual excellence, did not deſtroy his aſfability. He was always acceſſible, and rather forward to Rater 
make acquaintance, than apt to decline the advances of others. There is reaſon, however, to bes frida” 
lieve, that the inequality of his ſpirits affected greatly his behaviour in company. His fits of ab- in forn 
ſence were frequent and long. He would often look ſtedfaſtly in a perſon's face without ſpeaking, better 
or ſeeming to ſee the perſon for a quarter of an hour, or more. Mr. Walmſley's nephew (Chatter. bak 
ton's bedfellow during rhe laſt ſix weeks he lodged there) told Mr. Croft, that, notwithſtanding his and ap 
; pride and haughtineſs, it was impoſſible to help liking him ;—that, to his knowledge, he never ſlept flory, 
while they lay together ; that he never came to bed till very late, ſometimes three or ſour o'clock, "Tl 


and was always awake when he (the nephew) awaked, and got up at the ſame time, about five or The 
ſix; and that almoſt cvery morning the floor was covered with pieces of paper, not ſo big as ſu. in the e 
pen ces, into which he had torn what he had been writing before he came to bed. and « ( 
3 i . 4 4 * 5 Ss 1 K 9 fine 42. 
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le had one ruling paſſion which governed his whole conduct, and that was his defire of literary 
fame, this paſſion intruded itſelf on every occaſion, and abſorbed his whole attention. Whether he 
would have continued to improve, or the contrary, muſt have depended, in ſome meaſure,” on the 


circumſtances of his ſuture life. Had he fallen into profligate habits and connections, he would 


probably have loſt a great part of his ardour for ſtudy, and his maturer age would only have dimi- 
niſhed the admiration, which the efforts of his childhood have ſo juſtly excited. 


As a poet, his genius will be moſt completely eſtimated by his writings, His imagination was 


more fertile than correct; and he ſeems to have erred, rather through haſte and negligence than 
through any defic:ency of taſte. He was above that puerile affectation which pretends to borrow 
nothing. He knew that original genius conſiſts in forming new and happy combinations, rather 
than in ſearching after thoughts and ideas which never had occurred before. He poſſeſſed the 
ſtrongeſt marks of a vigorous imagination, and a ſound judgment in forming great, conſiſtent, and 
ingenious plots, and in making choice of the moſt intereſting ſubjects. His genius, like Dryden's, 
was univerſal, It will be diſſicult to fay, whether he excelled moſt in the ſublime, the pathetic, the 
deſcriptive, or the ſatirical. Whatever ſubject is treated by him, is marked with the hand * a maf- 
ter, with the enthuſiaſm of the poet, and the judgment of the critic, | 
His poems abound with luxuriant deſcription, vivid imagery, and ſtriking metaphors, Through 
the veil of ancient language, a happy adaptation of words is {till apparent, and a ſtyle both energetic 
and expreſſive, They are equally conſpicuous for the harmony and elegance of the verſe ; and ſome 
paſſages are inferior, in none of the eſſentials of poetry, to the moſt finiſhed productions in our lan- 
guage. . 


bly reſult from the Gothic ſublimity of the ſtyle. We gaze with wonder on an antique. fabric ; 
and, when novelty of thought is not to be obtained, the novelty of the language, to which we are 
unaccuſtomed, is frequently accepted as a ſubſtitute. Even Shakſpeare and Milton have derived 
advantages from the antique ſtructure of ſome of their moſt admired paſſages. The facility of 
compoſition is alſo greatly increaſed, where full latitude is permitted in the uſe of an obſolete dia- 
lect, ſince an author is indulged in the occaſional uſe of both the old and the modern phraſeology 
and if the one does not ſupply him with the word for which he has immediate occaſion, the other, 
in all probability, will not diſappoint him. Thus, in the Songe 10 G N the * had in one line 
written, 


Beeſprengedd all the mees with gore. 
In a Weener ſtanza he writes, 


| Orr ſeeſt the hatchedd ſtede 
'Ypraunceying oer the mead. 


Mees being the ancient word, and ead the modern Engliſh one, he thought himſelf at liberty to 


write modern Engliſh whenever rhyme required him to do ſo. The uſe of the Anglo-Saxon prefix 
9, as ꝓprauncing, for prauncing, enables him to write a ſmooth line in any given number of ſyllables. 
The imagery and metaphors in this lyle of poetry, are frequently very common-place, and it is 
poſſible to labour through ſeveral ſtanzas, without finding any itriking beauty, when the attention 
of the reader is kept alive by the ſubje& alone. M fany defects of ſtyle, and many W of rae 
and bombaſt, are concealed or excuſed by the appearance of antiquity. 

The piece of molt conſpicuous merit among the compoſitions of Chatterton, is Alla, a Travycal 
Enterlude; which is a moſt complete and well-written tragedy, upon the model of Maſon's * El- 
frida and e Caractacus. The plot is both intereſting and full of variety, though the dialogue i 's 


in ſome places tediovs. The character of Celmonde reminds us of Glenalvon in & Douglas,” but is 


better drawn. His ſoliloquy is beautiſul and characteriſtie. The firſt chorus, or Mynftrelles Songe, is 
a perfect paſtoral, It contains a complete plot or fable, and abounds in poetical and tender ſentiments, 
and appoſite imagery. Thomſon's Maſque of *“ Alfred” probably ſuggeſted the idea of a Daniſh 
ſlory, For converting H«bba into 1Turra, he might have his reaſons. The raven en of 08 
Danes to which he alludes, is poctically deſcribed iy Thomſon. 

The imperfect tragedy of Goddroyn, as well as Alla, is indebted to the Grecian ſchool, revived 
in the eighteenth century. Both are the effuſions of a young mind, warm from ſtudying « Elfrida"” 
and © CaraQtacus.” "The beauties of poetry are ſcattered through them with no ſparing hand. The 
be ade or cl ore in Goidroyn, rivals, if not excecds any thing of that kind we have in Maſon, or 

U ij 


It mu not, however, be diſſembled, that ſome part of the charm of his compabtions may eat | 
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even in Gray or Collins. In the animated portrait of Freedom, and the group of her attendants, 41 
Fright, Power, War, Envy, &c. both Sackville and Spenſer muſt yield the palm of allegoric poetry. 
Ty When Freedome dreſte in blodde-ſteyned veſte, ; 
To every — — her warre ſonge ſunge; 
Uponne her hedde wylde wedes were ſprede; 
A gorie anlaſe bye her hunge, 
She daunced onne the heathe, 
a ; She heard the voice of deathe ; 
Pale-eyned affryghte, his harte of ſylver hue, 
In vayne aſſayled her boſomme to acale ; 
She hearde onflemed the ſhriekinge voice of woe, 
And ſadneſſe in the owlette ſhake the dale. 
She ſhooke the burled ſpeere, | 
On hie ſhe jeſte her ſheelde, 
Her foemen all appere, 
| And flizze along the feelde, &c. - | 
The Firſt part of the Battle of Haſtings, which he confeſſed be had written himſelf, when he waz 
taken by ſurpriſe, though at other times he preſerved a degree of conſiſtence in his falſehood, con- 
tains an unvaried recital of wounds and deaths, with little ro intereſt curioſity, or engage the tender 
paſſions, and but few of the beauties of poetry to relieve the mind from the diſguſting ſubject. In 
the Second Part, with the ſame faults, there is more of poetical deſcription, more of nature, more of 
character. The imagery is more animated; the incidents more varied. The character of Tancar- 
ville is well drawn; and the ſpirit of candour and humanity which pervades it, is unparalleled in 
any writer before the age of Shakſpeare. The whole epiſode of Girtha is well conducted; and the 
-altercation between him and his brother Hareld is intereſting. - The following deſcription of morn- 
ing is exquiſitely beautiful, and the verſification muſical and pleaſing. The eight line is a ſtriking 
imitation of a line of Milton's ; “ Scatters the rear of darkneſs thin.“ 
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And now the greie-eyd morne with vi' lets dreſt, 
Shakyng the dewdrops on the flourie meedes, 
Fled with her roſie radiance to the weſt: 
Forth from the caſterne gatte the fierie ſteedes 
Of the bright ſunne awaytynge ſpirits leedes: 
The ſunne, in fierie pompe enthrond on hie, 
Swyſter than thoughte alonge hys jerne gledes, 
And ſcatters nygbtes remaynes from oute the ſkie; 
He ſawe the armies make for bloudie fraie, : 
And ſtopt his driving ſteedes, and hid his lyghtſome raye, 
The deſcription of Saliſbury Plain is pictureſque and animated. In that part of it which relates to 
the worſhip of the ancient Brutons, Mr. Tyrwhitt propoſes to ſubſtitute vy@imes for vyHualle, an in- 
genious, but perhaps unneceſſary emendation. The ſtanza of Prior was his model for verſification, 
in this poem, as well as the Tournament, &c. The origin and uſe of Stonehenge, he might find in mo- 
dern works, Though he could have no acceſs to Malmeſbury, and other Latin chroniclers, he 
might take many particulars from Hollinſhed, who has tranſlated them. The names of the Norman 
warriors he might find in Fuller's Church Hiſtory,” He had but few Saxon names to which he 
might refer; of the Normans, he had a liſt of eight hundred. He borrowed his Homeric images 
from the verfions of Chapman and Pope, in the latter of which he found theſe alluſions dreſſed out 
in all the ſplendid ornaments of the eighteenth century. The prolix circumſtantial compariſon, which 
did not exiſt in the fifteenth century, but was imported into our poetry by Spenſer, affords a proof, 
excluding all impoſition, that the Battle of Haſtings is the forgery of Chatterton. 
The interlude of the Tournament has ſome beautiful and nervous lines; particularly the deſcription 
of Battayle and Pleaſure, in the chorus of Minſtrelles, that opens with ben Battayle, meſthynge, c. 
Compare this with Collins's « Ode to Mercy,” and the marks of imitation will be ſufficiently evident. 
The Briſtorve Tragedy, or the Dethe of Syr Charles Bawdin, has little but its pathetic ſimplicity to 
recommend it. It has nothing ingenious in the plot, or ſtriking in the execution. It is, however, 
clear and intelligible ; and ranks with the beſt imitations of the ancient tragic ballad. 
The Eclogves are not inferior to the beſt compoſitions of that kind, either ancient or modern. The 
F*ft paſtoral bears a remote reſemblance to the firſt eclogue of Virgil, and contains a beautiful and pa- 
thetic picture of the ſtate of England during the civil wars between the houſes of Vork and Lancaſ- 
ter. The thoughts and images are all truly paſtoral; and it is impoſſible to read it without expe- 
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riencing thoſe lively, yet melancholy feelings, which a true delineation of nature alone can infpire. 
The ſecond paſtoral is an eulogium on the actions of Richard I. in the Holy Land. It is ſuppoſed to 
be ſung by a young Es whoſe father is abſent in the Holy PRO and the burden is iS 
iniogined. : : 

been of the bleſt, and every ſeyncte ydedde, Re 116 9162 
Pour out your pleaſaunce on my fadre's hedde. * { ni 
Before * — ichdi his ſong, he is cheered by the ſight of the veſſel, in which his babe returns 
victorious, The third paſtoral is chiefly to be admired for its excellent morality. It is, however, en- 
livened by a variety of appropriate imagery, and many of the ornaments of true poetry. The: laſt, bf 
theſe paſtorals, called Elinoure and Fuga, is one of the fineſt pathetic tales in our language. Thie com- 
plaint of two young ſemales lamenting their lovers ſlain in the wars of York and Lancaſter, was one 
of the happieſt ſubjects that could be choſen for a tragic paſtoral. The beautiful ſtanza beginning 
No moe the miſtynette ſball wake the morne, ſeems to be an imitatioa of a ſtanza'in Gray's Elegy.“ 
The Senge to Alla is an admirable nn of his halitios 3 in lyric compoſition. The n 
ſtanza is e beautiful. 1 „ lis 049 
O thou, where'er (thie bones att reſte) | 
__  Fhye fpryte to haunte delyghteth beſte, 
Whether uponne the bloud embrewed pleyne, 
Orr whare thou kennit from farre 


The dyſmal crye of warre, 
Orr ſeeſt ſomme mountain made of corſe of fleyne. 


Thoſe who can ſuppoſe that this ſtanza was written in the fifteenth century, muſt be very litele acs 


quainted with the ſtyle and manner of our poetry in that h Only change the orthography, 


and it is perfectly modern. 


O thou, where'er (thy bones at reſt) 
Thy ſprite to haunt delighteth beſt, 
Whether upon the blood embrued plain, 
Or where thou kenn'ſt from far 
The diſmal cry of war, f 
Or ſeeſt ſome mountain made of corpſe of ſlain, 
The original MS. is written in long lines, like a proſe compoſition, as was uſual three hun- 
dred years ago, when parchment was ſcarce ; but it was ſurely leſs difficult to write it on parchment, 
in © lines not kept diſtin in the manner of proſe,” than to be the author of it. 
The Balade of Charitie is an imitation of the moſt beautiful and affecting of our Saviour's parables, 
the good Samaritan. The poetical deſcriptions are truly en We feel the horror of the 


dark cold night; we ſee the big drops fall, and the full flocks driving ver the plain; the welkin eben,, 


and the yellotv lightning flies ; the thunder's rattling ſound moves flowoly on, and, ſwelling, burſts into a violent 
craſh, ſakes the high ſpire, c. The note which accompanied this paſtoral to the publiſher of the 
„Town and Country Magazine, is dated Briſtol, July 4. 1779, only a month before his death. -« If 
the gloſſary annexed to the following piece will make the language intelligible, tbe ſentiment, deſcrip= 
tion, and verſefication, are highly deſerving the attention ef the licerati.”” In addition to the internal proofs 


that it was a compoſition of the day, the following ftanza, in which he alludes to his own deſerted 


ſituation, carries melancholy conviction to the mind that it was the compoſition of Chatterton. 


Look in his glommed face, his ſprighte there ſcanne 
Howe woe-be-gone, how withered, forwynd, deade ! 
Haſte to thie church-glebe-houſe, ate manne! U 
Haſte to thie kiſte, thie onlie dortoure bedde. f 
Cale, as the claje whiche will gre on thie hedde, 
Is charitie and love aminge highe elves; wi 230 
9 Kinightis and Barons live for pleaſure and themſelves. 4 : 12 
The ſmaller pieces are not without merit. There is much elegant ſatire in the two err. to 
Canynge prefixed to Alla; and ſome ſtrokes of pleaſantry i in the Stor ie of Canynge. ; da 
The poems contained in the Miſcellanies and Supplement, acknowledged by Chatterton to be his 
ovn compoſition, have been thought inferior to thoſe which he produced as written by Rowley. If 
there is any inequality, at leaſt the ſame hand appears in both. Imagination in a young mind is not 
alvays juſt, Rowley has his faults as well as Chatterton; but both collections contain an imagery 
of he ſame fort. If ſome of Chatterton's avowed pieces are ſcarcely to be inſpected with all the 
WU nj 
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_ ſeverity of criticiſm, it ſhould be remembered, that the poems attributed to Rowley are by no mean; h. 
uniformly excellent. It ſhould alſo be remembered, that Chatterton laviſhed all his powers on the Fe 
: counterfeit Rowley, with whom he intended to aſtoniih or deceive the world; that the pieces he th 
| produced as written by him, were compoſed with one uniform object in view, and in a ſtate of lei. 


ſure and repoſe. In his own character, fays Mr. Croft, he painted for bookſellers and bread, 8 
in Rowley's for fame and eternity.“ Conſiderable allowance ought to be made for the exerciſes of P, 
His infantine years; for the incorrect effuſions of momentary reſentment ; for a few lines thrown ge 
| together in a playful mood to pleaſe an illiterate female, or to amuſe a ſchoolfellow, and perhaps far 
not leſs for the haſty and involuntary productions of indigence and neceſſity, conſtructed for a ma- | 
 gazine, and calculated for the ſole purpoſe of procuring a ſubſiſtence. * 
His Miſcellanies contain the fame even and flowing verſification as the others, the fame ſtrokes of as 
uncommon ſpirit and imagination, and, in general, diſplay the ſame premature abilities. “ Nothing | 
in Chatterton,” ſays Lord Orford, “ can be ſeparated from Chatterton. His nobleſt flights, hi Th 
_ fweeteſt ſtrains, his groſſeſt ribaldry, and his moſt common- place imitations of the productions of 
magazines, were all the efferveſcences of the ſame ungovernable impulſe, which, eameleon- like, im- 2 
bibed the colours of all it looked on. It was Oſſian, or a Saxon monk, or Gray, or Smollett, or Ju- ; 
nius; and if it failed moſt in what it affected moſt, to be a poet of the fifteenth century, it was be- H. 
1 N 55 it could not imitate what had not exiſted.” | wy 
= In the Elegy on Thomas Philips, of Fairferd, probably his old maſter, there are ſome deſcriptive ſtan« a 
\ | zas not unwerthy of the author of A, and the incomparable chorus of Gaddvyn. Ren 
Wo. Pale rugged winter bending o'er his tread, | 185 
hl | His grizzled hair bedropt with icy dew ; 7 
| i | His eyes, a duſky light, congeal'd and dead; pre: 
= | BS His robe, a tinge of bright etherial blue: | cipa 
= His train, a motley'd, ſan 2 fable cloud, led; 
. He limps along the ruſſet dreary moor; ants 
| Whilſt riſing whirlwinds, blaſting, keen, and loud, | 
Roll the white ſurges to the ſounding ſhore. tore 
Fancy, whoſe various figure- tinctur'd veſt, ag Fu 
Was ever changing to a different hue : wor 
Her head, with varied bays and flow'rets dreft, ledg 
/ Her eyes, two ſpangles of the morning dew, Ke. the! 
I hat he was capable of writing on a religious ſubject, with great appearance of devotion, is evi- au 
dent from his Ode on Rſignation, firſt publiſhed in Love and Madneſs,” in which we ſcarcely know, gun 
whether molt to admire the piety of the ſentiments, or the beauty of the poetry. The laſt ſtanza is ſene 
a eminently beautiful. W 
His African Eclogues, though unconnected and unequal, contain ſome excellent lines; the follow- Chat 
| ing occur almoſt at the beginning of the firſt, and are animated, expreſſive, and harmonious; ing © 
Miſe 
High from the ground the youthful warriors ſprung, ; 
Loud on the concave ſhell the lances rung ; | So 
oY In all the myſtic mazes of the dance, berald 
The youths of Banny's burning ſands advance; recep 
Whilſt the ſoft virgin panting looks behind, & 
And rides upon the pinions of the wind. oth 
The ſimile in the ſecond eclogue, beginning, So when arriv'd at Gaigra's bigheft freep, &'c., is not 
perfectly correct; but the livelineſs of the deſcription evinces a moſt vigorous imagination. Thi 
Of the poem On Heppineſs, inſerted in “Love and Madneſs,” Mr. Croft tells us, © that Catcott, _ 
talking one day with Chatterton about happineſs, Chatterton ſaid, he had never yet thought on the n 
ſubject; but that he would. The next day he brought Catcott theſe lines, and told him they con- public 
tained his creed of happineſs,” The poem, conſiſting of upwards of a hundred lines, is undoubt- plain 
edly irreligious ; but it bears the ſtrongeſt marks of genius, ſagacity, and accuteneſs, and _— eonſcic 
us of the great extent and variety of his abilities. the pr 
The pocm, called Apoſiate Will, written when he was eleven years and almoſt five months od, A ſt 
appears to have been aimed at ſomebody who had formerly been a Methodiſt, and was lately pro- and ex 


moted in the Eſtabliſhed Church, It ſhows the early turn and bent of his genius to ſatire, which #3 2 plac 
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his fort; if any thing can be called his fort, who excelled in every thing he undertook; and that he 
was then-no ſtranger to the works of Bingham, Young, and Sees which were Gere among 
the books of divinity, mentioned in his ſiſter's letter. 

The Conſuliad, a political piece, written at Briſtol, and in the higheſt ſtrain of mo ſcurrility, has 
ſome ſtrokes of ſatire in a ſuperior ſtyle. The introductory lines are animated and poetical. The 
Prophecy, written apparently a ſhort time after, is in the beſt ſtyle of Swift, and appears to be the 
genuine effuſion of that enthuſiaſtic love of * which generally takes * of young n 
fanguine diſpoſitions. 

'The ſatire of Chatterton has the poignancy and ſometimes the coarſeneſs of Churchill. Dryden 
and Pope ſeem to have been his models for verſification ; but he has more of the IE; fluency, 

and negligence of Dryden, than of the terſeneſs and refinement of Pope. 

In his Saxon Poems, written in the ſtyle of Oſſian, he has not improved upon a- indifferent model. 
They are full of wild imagery and inconſiſtent metaphor, with little either of plot or of character to 
recommend them 

Of the proſe compoſitions of Chatterton, the Adventures of a Star, the Memoirs of a Sad Dog, the 
Hunter of Oddities, Tony Selxvood's Letter, e. diſplay conſiderable knowledge of what is called the 


town, and demonſtrate the keenneſs of his obſervation, and his quickneſs in acquiring any branch of 


knowledge, or in adapting himſelf to any ſituation. A conſiderable fund of reading in Magazines, 
Reviews, &c. which Mr. Warton obſerves, « form the ſchool of the people,” had prepared him well 
to exerciſe the profeſſion ot a periodical writer. 

Antiquities, however, conſtituted his favourire ſtudy, and in them his genius always appears to the 
greateſt advantage; even the moſt humorous of his pieces, Tony Selzvood's Letter, derives.its prin- 
cipal excellence from his knowledge of ancient cuſtoms. In the Chrifmas Games, which are acknows- 
ledged to be his own, and in his Eſſay on Sculpture, there is much of that peculiar learning in Britiſh 
antiquities, which was neceſſary to lay the foundation of Rowley's poems. His Wil, written be- 
fore he left Briſtol, throws much light on his real character, his acquaintance with old Engliſi 


_ writers, and his capability of underſtanding and imitating old French and Latin inſcriptions, not 


indeed grammatically, but ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſes to which he often applied this know- 
ledge. From this writing, it appears, that he would not allow David to have been a holy man, from 
the ſtrains of piety and devotion in his Pſalms, becauſe à great genius can affect any thing, that is aſſume 
any character and mode of writing he pleaſes. This is an anſwer from Chatterton himſelf, to one ar- 
gument, and a very powerful one, in ſupport of the authenticity of Rowley's poems. The pieces 
foned Aſapbidet, do not appear to be Chatterton's. He almoſt always ſigned himſelf D. B., the 
initials of his firſt Latin ſignature, Dunhelmus Briftalienſis. The ſtory of Maria Friendleſs, which 
Chattecton himſelf ſent to the «© Town and Country Magazine,“ probably for the ſake of obtain- 
ing an immediate and neceſſary ſupply of money, is almoſt a literal tranſcript of the Letter of 
Miſella in the“ Rambler.” 

8o verſatile, ſo extenſive,*ſo commanding was his genius, that he forged hiftory, architecture, and 
beraldry. He wrote alſo a Manks Tragedy, which, if his forgeries had met with a more favourable 
reception than they did, he would doubtleſs have N le as an ancient compoſition. With the ar- 
dour of true genius, he aſpired 

. petere inde coronam, 
Unde prius nulli velarint tempora muſæ. 

The reputation of Chatterton does not reſt ſolely on thoſe works which he ends ed as his 
«wn, His faireſt claim to immortality is founded on the poems attributed to Rowley, which it ſeems 
now to be generally acknowledged were really of his own compoſition. The controverſy which their 
publication excited is brought to an iſſue. The generality of the learned, ſince they were put in che 
plain track of i inquiry, have acquieſccd in the decifion of the advocates for Chatterton's title. T 
conſcious ſilence of the defenders of their antiquity ſufficiently ſhows that little can be oppoſed to 
the proofs brought in ſupport of his title to them. 

A ſtate of the controverſy which, boch on account of its novelty and its merit, is the moſt curious 
and extraordinary, which, ſince the days of Bentley and Boyle, has divided the literary world, claims 


2 Place in the life of Chatterton; and the reader will not be inclined to conſider it as unimportant, 
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. por deem it unworthy of ſuch particular and elaborate diſcuſſion, when he peruſes a lift of the pub- 
- cations on both ſides, and perceives that it has been honoured with the attention of gentlemen of 
che firſt erudition in the republic of letters, and reflects, that its determination affects not _ the 
reputation of Chatterton, but © the great lines of the hiſtory of Engliſh poetry.“ fg 

On the ſide of the queſtion which aſſerts the authenticity of the poems, are the names of Lang. 
- borne (Monthly Review, 1777), Milles (Commentary, &c. 1782), Bryant (Obſervations, & 
1782), Greene (Strictures on Malone, Warton, &c. 1982), Matthias (Eſſay on the Evidence, &c 
1783), and the author of © Obſervations on Rowley, and Remarks on Tyrwhitt's Appendix” (1782). 

The « Gentleman's Magazine” (1777) was on the fame fide. The © Critical Review“ (1771) 
gave extracts, but no opinion. Dr. Gregory (Life of Chatterton, 1789) gives an abſtract of the 
arguments on both ſides, but no verdict of his own. He leans to the ſame fide ; but his candour 
and modeſty exempt him from being conſidered as a partizan. 

The publications of Dr. Milles and Mr. Bryant have been juſtly conſidered, not only as the moſt 
voluminous, but as the firſt, in point of learning and ingenuity, on this ſide of the neue tn Lang- 
horne himſelf, a poet, © on firſt opening the poems, concluded “ that they were mock ruins,” * 

the teſtimony of Mr. Catcott, &c. he pronounced them the original productions of Rowley, with 

many alterations and interpolations by Chatterton.” Mr. Matthias has delineated the leading object 

of the controverſy with great accuracy, perſpicuity, and elegauce. Though he himſelf eſpouſes the 
authenticity of the poems, yet his book, having ſo ſtrongly and faithfully repreſented the arguments 
on the other fide of the queſtion, is more calculated to overthrow than to confirm his own opinion, 
The objection is too forcible for the anſwer. 

The arguments which the advocates of Rowley advance, are the aſſeverations of Chatterton, 
whom they themſelves calumniate as “ unprincipled,” and who indeed contradicted himſelf in the 

very outſet of his adventure; the teſtimonies of his friends, who thought him incapable of writing 
the poems; partial quotations from the poems, for a diſplay of antiquated words and obſcure expre!- 
ſions; quotations {till more partial, from one or two old Engliſh poets, in order to ſhow how ſill 
it was for them to produce, now and then, an harmonious coincidence, of words; and the incom- 
petency of Chatterton, both as to his genius and acquired knowledge, to this literary fraud 

They who are willing,” ſays Dr. Milles, „to think Chatterton's time and abilities equal to all 
that is attributed to him, muſt conſider the great compaſsand variety of knowledge neceſſary toqualify 

him for ſo extenſive a forgery. He muſt have been converſant, to a certain degree, with the language 
of our ancient poets, with the meaning and inflexion of their words, and with the rules of grammar 

which they obſerved. He muſt have formed a vocabulary from their books, which muſt have been 
previouſly read and underſtood by him, as the groundwork of his imitation, and undoubtedly th: 

b moſt difficult part of the undertaking.” 

To the truth of theſe obſervations, an advocate for Chatterton may in a great degree ſubſcribe, 
without being convinced that he was unequal to the taſk in queſtion. Chatterton was an extraordi- 
nary inſtance of prematurity of abilities, ſuch as Wotton, Barretier, Pſalmanazar, Crichton, Servit, 

& ee. Common gloſſaries and dictionaries, Speght, Kerſey, Bailey, &c. furniſhed him with moſt of 

-the obſolete terins which he has introduced, and common hiſtories, Geoffry of Monmouth, Hol- 

- linſhed, Fox, Fuller, Camden, &c. with moſt of the facts he has alluded to. 

The leading obje& of Mr. Bryant's work is to prove, that Chatterton could not have been the 
author of the poems; becauſe, in a variety of inſtances, he appeared not to underſtand them. There 
is ſomething ſpecious in this plea ; but the learned writer has egregiauſly failed in his proofs. He 

has invented « meanings never meant, and diſcovered alluſions never intended; and, deluded by 

his own fancy, has made the moſt whimſical hypotheſes the ground of his argument; ſo that, 
becauſe Chatterton did not anticipate his conjectures, he muſt be ignorant of Rowley's meaning 
This is to make the error, in order to correct it. Chatterton undoubtedly miſtook the meaning of 
ſeveral words; but the miſtake equally concerns the poet and the gloſſariſt. Mr. Bryant would con- 
fine every miſtake, both as to words and things, to the laſt ; and produces 3 liſt of upwards of fiſty 
terms to © demonſtrate” his propoſition ; but his reaſonings, in almoſt every inſtance, are futile, and 
his inferences forced and unnatural. Speght, Kerſey, and Bailey, in whom Chatterton confided, wil 
explain the whole. 
The obſervations of Mr. Matthias on the power of genius, and what he calls the capability of the 
Engliſh language, carry little force or conviction with them. His example is Homer. The caſe of 


Rowley and Homer is — — We have real ground to proceed on when we ſpeak 
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of the poetry of Rowley's age; but nothing better than imaginary, when ſpeaking of the age of ; 
Homer. The ancients were convinced that Homer had ſome models to guide him; and it is high» 
ly reaſonable to ſuppoſe it. But the point in diſpute is not, whether Rowley might not have been 
ſuperior to every other poet of his day, but whether there is any ground in reaſon to ſuppoſe, or 
whether experience will warrant the ſuppoſition, that he ſhould be gſentially and almoſt totally dif- 
ferent in language, in mode of compoſition, in harmony, in metre, in alluſions, in references, in ob- 
ſervations, in ſentiment, and in every thing that falls within the compaſs of what is called taſte, from 
not only a few, but from 4 the writers of his own and of every preceding age? The defenders of 
Rowley muſt aſſent to this propoſition in its fulleſt extent; a, propoſition to which the. mind almoſt 
inſtinctively revolts, and which the experience of mankind univerſally contradi css. 
Among the advocates of Chatterton, are the names of Tyrwhitt (Appendix to the octa vo edition 
of Rowley, 1777, and Vindication of the Appendix, 1782), Croft (Love and Madnels, 1780), Scott 
(Gentleman's Magazine, 1777, and Poetical Works, 1782), the Earl of Orford (Two Letters pr int- 
ed at Strawberry-hill, 1779), Badcock (Monthly Review, 1782), Warton (Hiſt. of Engliſh Poetry, 
vol. 2. and Inquiry, &c. 1782), Malone (Curſory Obſervations, 1782); Gray, Maſon, Hayley, Pye, 
Preſton, Percy, Mickle, Headley, Johnſon, Knox, Dyer, &c. The © Critical Review*” (1782), and 
« Gentleman's Magazine” (1782), joined the party, which denies the authenticity of the poems. 
The publications of Mr. Warton, Mr. Tyrwhitt, Mr. Malone, and the maſterly critique of Mr. 
Badcock, have deſervedly been conſidered as the firſt, in point of conſequence, on this ſide of the 
queſtion, and indeed deciſive of the controverſy. | 
« Inſignificant as it may ſeem, ſays Mr. Warton, © the determination of this queſtion rr ESG 
THE GREAT LINES OF THE HISTORY OF POETRY, AND EVEN OF GENERAL LITERATURE,” If it 
ſhould at laſt be decided, that theſe poems were really written ſo early as the reign of King Edward 
V., the entire ſyſtem that hath been framed concerning the prepoſſeſſion of poetical compoſition, 
and every theory that has been eſtabliſhed on the gradual improvement of taſte, ſtyle, and language, 
will be ſhaken and diſarranged.“ 4 5 | 45 
The firſt ſerious objection which occurs, againſt the authenticity of the poems, is, that Chatterton 
never could be prevailed upon to produce more than four of the originals, the Challenge to Lydgate, 
the Souge te Alla, and Lydgate's Anſwer, contained in one parchment, and the account of „%. Canynge's 
F:ofi, the Epitaph on Robert Canynge, and part of the Story of W. Canynge ; the whole not contain- 
ing more than 124 verſes. If he had been in poſſeſſion of the original MSS. of Alla, Battle of Haf- 
ings, Oc. what ſhould have hindered his producing them? If he wiſhed to give credit to his pre- 
tenſions, how could he better have effected his purpoſe than by ſhowing his originals? What could 
have been his motive for deſtroying them, upon the ſuppoſition of his having poſſeſſed them? This 
queſtion was never anſwered, The ſact was, Chatterton confined his attempts at forging MSS. to 
ſmaller pieces; but in theſe he failed. How much more would he have failed in poems of any conſi- 


derable length? The attempt was too daring even for his adventurous pen. 


The firſt parchment, containing 66 verſes, has fince been loſt ; but there can be no difficulty in 
pronouncing it a forgery, as the correſpondence itſelf, between Lydgate and the ſuppoſed Rowley, is 
plainly fictitious. Dr. Milles ſays, „that the hand in which the tory of Canynge is written, is 
ſomewhat different from the Account of Canynge s Feaſt, and Mr. Tyrwhitt adds, “that the hand 
in which the Epitaph on Robert Canynge is written, differs entirely from both.” They could not both, 
therefore, have been written by Rowley. The archetype of the fac ſmile of Canynge's Feaſt is evident- 
ly a forgery. It contains no ſpecics of handwriting that ever exiſted in any age, and could only have 
been read by the perſon who wrote it. | | 
The very exiſtence of any ſuch perſon as Rowley is queſtioned, and upon good grounds. He is not 
10 much as noticed by William of Wyrceſtre, who lived about the ſuppoſed time of Rowley was 
himſelf of Briſtol, and makes frequent mention of Canynge. © Bale,” ſays Lord Orford, « wha 
lived near two hundred years nearer to Rowley than we, and who, by unwearied induſtry, dug a 
thouſand bad authors out of obſcurity,” has never taken the leaſt notice of ſuch a perſon ; nor yet 
Leland, Pitts, or Tanner, nor indeed any other literary biographer. That no copies of any of his 
works ſhould exiſt, but thoſe depoſited in Redcliffe church, is alſo an unaccountable circumſtance not 
eaſy to be ſurmounted. The manner in which they are ſaid to have been preſerved is improbable. 
That title deeds, relating to the church, or even hiſtorical records, might be lodged in the muni- 
ment ron of Redcliffe cburch, is ſufficiently probable; but that poems ſhould have been conſigned 
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to a cheſt with fix keys, kept in a private room, with title deeds and conveyances, and that theſe keys 
ſhould be intruſted, not to the heads of a college or any literary ſociety, but to aldermen and church. 
wardens, is a ſuppoſition replete with abſurdity ; and the improbability is increaſed, when we conſider, 
that theſe very papers paſſed through the hands of perſons of ſome literature, of Chatterton's father 
in particular, who had a taſte for poetry, and yet without the leaſt diſcovery of their intrinſic value. 
No writings, or cheſt, depoſited in Redcliffe church, are mentioned in Mr. Canynge's will, which 
has been carefully inſpected; nor any books, except two, called“ Ligers cum integra legenda,” 
which he leaves to be uſed occaſionally in the choir, by the two chaplains eſtabliſhed by him. 
To account for Chatterton's extenfive acquaintance with old books, out of the line of common 
reading, Mr. Warton obſerves, that the 0/4 Zibrary at Briſtol, was, during his lifetime, of univerfil 
acceſs, and Chatterton was actually introduced to it by the Rev. Mr. Catcott, who wrote on the 
= Deluge,” the brother of Mr. George Catcott the pewterer. He adds, that Mr. Catcott, the cler- 
gyman, always looked on Chatterton's pretenſions with ſuſpicion, and regarded the poems, which 
he attributed to Rowley, as the ſpurious productions of his own pen. 

Chatterton's account of Canynge, &c. as far as it is countenanced by William of Wyrceſtre (that 
is, as far as it reſpects his taking orders, and paying a fine to the king,, may be found in the epitaph 
on Mafter Canynge, {till remaining to be read by every perſon, both in Latin and Engliſh, in Red. 


cliffe Church, which indeed appears to be the authority that William of Wyrceſtre himſelf has fol. 
. lowed. 


Chatterton's account alſo of Redcliffe ſteeple, is to be found at the bottom of a print of that 
church, publiſhed in 1746, by one John Halfpenny,“ in which,” _ Mr. Tyrwhitt, “ was recount- 
ed the ruin of the ſteeple in 1446, by a tempeſt and fire.“ 

As to the old vellum, or parchment on which Chatterton tranſcribed his fragitienis, Mr. Malone 
obſerves, that © at the bottom of each ſheet of old deeds (of which there were many in the Briſtol 
cheſt), there is uſually a blank ſpace of about four or five inches in breadth ;” and this exactly agrees 
with the ſhape and ſize of the longeſt' fragment which he has exhibited, viz. eight and a half inches 
Jong, and four and a half broad. Mr. Ruddall atteſts that Chatterton practiſed experiments to give 
the ink and parchments which he produced the colour and the ſtain of antiquity. 

In point of flyle, compoſition, ſentiment, and wer/jjication, the poems of Rowley are infinitely PO to 
every other production of the century which is ſaid to have produced them. 

It was eaſy for Chattertan to copy ancient vords, but it was by no means ſo eaſy for him to copy 
ancient fyle. Here lies the mean defect in the impoſition'; and by this, and this alone, the controverſy 
may be fairly decided to the ſatisfaction of every perſon of taſte and judgment. The old words 
thickly laid on, form an antique cruſt on the language, which at firſt view impoſes on the view; but 
which, on cxamination, appears not to belong originally to it. It was put on the better to cover the 
impoſition; but like moſt impoſitions, it is overloaded with diſguiſe, and diſcovers itſelf by the very 
means which were deſigned to hide it. The language is too ancient for the date of the poems. lt is 
only neceſſary to refer the reader to the . Paſton Letters,” publiſhed by Sir John Fenn, to the 
& Nut-brown Maid, to the © Prophecies,” printed at London in 1533, all works coeval with the 
ſuppoſed Rowley, to convince him that the language was at that time completely different from Chat- 
terton's forgery. The papers of ſtate in the reign of Henry VI. are as modern and good Engliſh as 
thoſe of Henry VIII. It is not the language of any particular period, or particular province. The 


words are Saxon and Anglo-Saxon, and Scottiſh and Engliſh. We have provincial terms of the north 


and of the ſouth; we have Chaucer, and Pope, and Skelton, and Gray, and that frequently within the 
ſhort compaſs of a ſingle verſe. The diction and verſification are at perpetual variance. He borrowed 
his ancient language, not from the uſage of common life, but from lexicographers, and copied their 
miſtakes. He has even introduced words which never made a part of the Engliſh language, and 
which are evidently the coinage of fancy, analogy, or miſtake. 

The /yle is evidently modern. Our old Engliſh poets are minute and particular; they do not 
deal in abſtraction and general exhibition, but even in the courſe of narration or deſcription dwell 
on realitics. But the counterfeit Rowley adopts ideal terms and artificial modes of telling a act, 
and too frequently falls into metaphor, metaphyſical i imagery, and incidental perſonification. The 


Poets of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries abound in unnatural conceptions, ſtrange imagina · 


tions, capricious extra vagancies, and even the moſt ridiculous inconſiſtencies. But Rowley's poems 
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preſent us with no incongruous combinations, no mixture of manners, conſtitutions, uſages, and cha- 
racters. They contain no violent or groſs improprieties. One of the ſtriking characteriſties of old 
Engliſh poetry is a continucd tenor of diſparity. In Gower, Chaucer, and Lydgate, elegant deſerip- 
tions, ornamental images, &c. bear no proportion to pages of langour and mediocrity, affected con- 

ceits of expreſſion, dull and trite reflections, or tedious and unadorned narrativess The poems of 
Rowley are uniformly good. They are the productions, not only of genius but of taſte; a taſte which 
could not poſſibly have been acquired on a ſudden, or by any ſpontancous efforts, ar by a penetration 
or ſecling which anticipated the improvements of a poliſhed age, but by an intimate acquaintance 
with the manners and ſentiments of the preſent times, and a diligent. ſtudy of the beſt productions of 
our modern poets. | | 

« Theſe poems exhibit,” ſays Mr. Warton, © both in connection of words and ſentences, a faci- 
lity of combination, a quickneſs of tranſition, a rapidity of apoſtrophe, a frequent variation of force 
and phraſe, and a firmneſs of contexture, which muſt have been the reſult of a long eſtabliſhment of 
the arts and habits of writing. The verſification is equally vigorous and harmonious, and is formed 
on a general elegance and ſtability of expreſſion. It is remarkable, that whole ſtanzas ſparkle with 
that brilliancy which did not appear in our poetry, till towards the middle of the preſent century. 
The lines have all the tricks and trappings, all the ſophiſtications of peetical &ylc belonging to thoſe 
models, which were popular when Chatterton began to write verſes.” _ 

« If a modern corrector,“ he adds, “ has been at work, he has apparently been ſo very buſy, as 
to leave but little or none of the original. His file has worn what it poliſhed. If the poetry before 
us ſhould have been only corrected or interpolated by parts, I believe there will be no difficulty in | 
drawing the line of diſtinction between the reſpective property of Rowley and Chatterton; for ſuch 
corrections and interpolations appear to conſiſt, not only in words and hemiſtics, but in a ſuite of 
ſtanzas, in pages of conſiderable length, and ſuch as have been the favourite of the public, and have 
deen diſtinguiſhed ſor their poetical beauties.” 

There appears in theſe poems none of that learning which peculiarly marks all the compoſitions 
of the fifteenth century. Our old poets are perpetually confounding Gothic and claſſical alluſiona, 
knight-errantry and ancient hiſtory, ſculpture, and romance, religion, and chivalry. Ovid and St. 
Auſtin are ſometimes cited in the fame line. A ſtudious eccleſiaſtic of that period would give us a 
variety of uſeleſs authorities from Ariſtotle, from Boethius, and from the fathers; and the whole 
would have been interſperſed with alluſions to the old romances: The round table, with Sir Laun- 
celot, and Sir Triſtram, and Charlemagne would have been conſtantly cited. Poems from ſuch an 
author would have occaſionally exhibited prolix devotional epiſodes, mingled with texts of ſerip- 
ture, and addreſs to the ſaints and Bleſſed Virgin, inſtead of apoſtrophes to ſuch allegorical divini- 
ties, as Truth, and Content, and others of Pagan original. 

The metre of the old Engliſh poetry is totally different from that of Rowley. The ſtanza in 
which the majority of theſe poems are written, conſiſts of ten lines, the two firſt quatrains of which 
rhyme alternately, and it cloſes with an Alexandrine; no example of which occurs in Chaucer, Lyd- 
gate, or Gower. Spenſer extended the ava rima of Chaucer to nine lines, cloſing with an Alex- ; 
andrine, to which Prior added a tenth. This laſt, of which examples have been multiplied, was 
Chatterton's model. Mr. Warton obſerves, that the unvaritd and habitual exatIneſs of the modulation of ' 
the final Alexandrine, in the poems of Rowley, excludes their claim to antiquity. « Had the ſuppoſ- 
ed Rowley,” he adds, © written Alexandrines, he would not have exceeded Spenſer and equalled , 
Dryden in the muſic of verſification.”” 

Notwithſtanding the aſfeRation of ancient language, the tinſel of modern phraſeology may, in too 
many inſtances, be detected. Such phraſes as purrilitie 5 before his optic; blameleſs tongue; the 
aucthoure of the piece; veſſel wreckt upon the tragic ſand ; proto-leyne, &c. could not be the language 


of the fifteenth century. We find alſo a number of modern nnn and combinations, © ſyſters in \ 


ſorrow ;”” « Ah, what availde,” Oh, thou, whate'er thie name,” &c. with a number of compound 
epithets, ſuch as, guile-depeynted ; nome-depeynted, blodde<fleyned ; Swift-herved : gore-red ; ſuper-halliey 
&e. and other terms of expreſſion and alluſions evidently modern. ; 
To theſe may be added ſome anachronijms, ſuch as the art of Inittiag ftockings, alluded to in the tra- 
gedy of Alla, which was utterly unknown in the reign of Edward IV. and 4 great variety of par- 
iicwar and appropriate imitations of modern poets. Such coincidences as the following are ſo palpablc, : 
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that ie feems to be out of the power of prejudice itſelf to evade the inference which ariſes from 
OO #2 7” O fora muſe of fire! Shak. Hen. "ow 3 

5 O forr a ſpryte al feere! Alla. 


His beard all white as ſnow, 
All flaxen was his pole. Hamlet. 


| Blacke his cryne as the wyntere nyghte, 
| Wyte his rode as the ſommer ſnowe. Elis. 


And tears began to flow. Dryd. Alex. Feaſt. 


And teares beganne to flowe. Syr C. Bawdin. 
No, no he is dead, | 

Gone to his death-bed. Hamlet. 

Mie love is dedde, 


Gone to his deathe-bedde. Alla. 


Unhouſell'd, unanointed, analnell d. 
Unburled, undelyvre, uneſpryte. 
Their ſouls from corpſes unalnell d depart. 
The gray gooſe wing that was thereon, 
In his heart's blood was wet. Chevy Chaſe. 
r 


With ſuch a force and vehement might, 
vv Rd | He did his body gore, 
The ſpear went through the other ſide, 
A large cloth yard and more. Chevy Chaſe. 


1 1 With thilk a force it did his body gore, 
ME | That in his tender guts it entered, 
: In veritie a full cloth-yard or more. Bat. of Hoſt. 


Clos'd his eyes in endleſs night. Gray's Bard. 
© » He clos'd his eyne in everlaſtynge nyghte. Bat. of Hoſt. 
Of the . of compoſition adopted by the ſuppoſed Rowley, ſuch as Odes, Eclogues, Diſcour/ing Tra- 
Feier, &c. not one example could be found in England in the fifteenth century. Plays, if any exiſted, 
were nothing more than a ballad, or ſolitary recital, without _ or EA and en of re- 


preſentation. | 
The fimilarity of manner, language, verfification, &c. in the poems ſaid to dane been written by 


Hamlet, Pope's Edit 
Goddwyn. 
Bat. of Haft. p. 1. 


Bat. of Hag. 


Canynge, Sir Thyblot Gorges, Fohn Iſcam, and Fohn, Abbot of St. Auguſtine, who is ſaid to have died 


in 1215, is an objection to their authenticity. If Rowley poſſeſſed a talent of writing melodiouſly, 
unknown to his contemporaries, it is not eaſy to conceive how he could communicate to his friends 
the fame miraculous endowment. All Rowley's friends write with his fpirit ; their lines are equally 
harmonious, and the verſification has the ſame ſuſpicious caſt of modern manufacture. Sir Thybbot 
Gorges m with the caſe and airineſs of a poet, who has only na in the ſpelling of his 


name. 
Mie huſbande, Lord n a reiben dentäe, 


As ever clove pynne or the baſkette, &c. 


. Mai fire Canynge is a poet ſo much like the gode priefie, that Dr. Milles, like a true commenta- 


tor, ſuppoſes, that Rowley might give his friend and patron the credit of the performance.” The 
fame pen undoubtedly produced what is called Canynge 4, &c. as well as i is called ane $; but 
that pen was Chatterton's. 

Buch is the concluſion which the profemc.” writer has formed, Fu an examination of the argu- 
ments.on both ſides of this curious literary queſtion, He heſitates not to declare, that his opinion 
reſpecting the authenticity of the poems is on the ſide of thoſe who ſupport the title of Chatterton. 

Mr. Warton and Mr. Tyrwhitt have convicted them of being ſpyrions, by technical criterions. 
He eſteemed it, therefore, a part of his duty to arrange them with the compoſitions, of a modern era. 
But, though he cannot entertain a doubt but that they were written by Chatterton, yet he means 
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not to diate to others. He has expreſſed. his difſent from the opinion of thoſe who deſend their 
authenticity, without being influenced by the authority of names. He has ſtated his obſervations us 
they roſe in his mind, from a conſideration of the facts, without being influenced by the force of ri- 
dicule. He has expreſſed his feelings as thoſe of a reader, who, though he reſpects the ſtudy of an- 
tiquities, diſlikts the blind prejudices of the mere antiquary. It was impoſſible for him to peruſe a 
late of this controverſy, without ſmiling at the deluſion and gravity of thoſe learned gentlemen, 
who have all their lives dealt in uncouth lore, and not in our claſſic authors, nor have perceived that 
taſte had not developed itſelf in the reign of Edward IV. The queſtion, in his opinion, is as much 
a matter of taſte as it is of learning, and is more to be decided by internal evidence than by external 
facts. The man of 24e, who has a moderate at leaſt, if not a critical knowledge of the compoſitions 
of our poets from Chaucer to Pope, feels every argument on this head to be deciſive, by an emotion 
which is ſuperior to all laboured reaſonings, but which, nevertheleſs, every reaſon and every exami- 
nation, ſtill more ſtrongly ſerve to ſupport. It is the taſte in the poems of the ſuppoſed Rowley that 
will for ever exclude them from belonging to the period in which, it is ſaid, they were written. Su- 
periority of genius could not poſſibly have produced any thing ſo perfect and refined, in language, 
ſiructure, and ſentiment, as thoſe poems, by any native effort of its own, unaſſiſted by preceding im- 
provements, and independent of all models; for poetry, like other branches of literature and ſcience, 
has its gradual acceſſions, is iufluenced by the condition of ſociety, aſſumes accidental and arbitrary 
forms, and is ſubject to new and peculiar modifications. _ | | 

« It is not, ſays Dr. Warton, “ from the complexion of ink or of parchment, from the informa- 
tion of contemporaries, the tales of relations, the recollection of apprentices, and the prejudices of 
friends, nor even from Doomſday Book, pedigrees in the heralds office, armorial bearings, parlia- 
mentary rolls, inquiſitions, indentures, epiſcopal regiſters, epitaphs, tomb-ſtones, and braſs-plates, 
that this controverſy is to be finally and effectually adjuſted. Our argument ſhould be drawn from 
principles of taſte, from analogical experimens, from a familiarity with ancient poetry, and from 
the gradations of compoſition, Such a proof, excluding all impoſition, liable to no deception, and 
proceeding upon abſtracted truth, will be the ſureſt demonſtration. A man furniſhed with a juſt 
portion of critical diſcernment, and in the mean time totally unacquainted with the hiſtory of theſe 
poems, is ſufficiently, perhaps moſt properly, qualified to judge of their authenticity. To ſuch a per- 
ſon, unprepared and unprejudiced as he is by any previous intelligence, and a ſtranger to facts, let 
the poems be ſhown. I can eaſily conceive to which ſide of the queſtion he will incline. Nor will 
he afterwards ſuffer his opinion to be influenced by reports. External arguments, ſuch at leaſt as 
have hitherto appeared, may be uſeful, but they are not neceſſary. They will hang out lights ſome= 
times falſe, and frequently feeble. In the preſent caſe; external arguments have ſeldom ſerved to any 
other purpoſe than to embaraſs our reaſoning, to miſlead the inquilitive, and to amuſe the ignorant. 

At the ſhrine of Chatterton ſome grateful incenſe has been offered by the moſt elegant and pa- 
thetic poets of our nation. Mr, Pye, the preſent poet laureat, thus ſpeaks of Chatterton, in his © 
elegant and claſſical poem on the © Progreſs of Refinement.” dv 307 | . 

Yet as with ſtreaming eye the ſorrowing muſe 

Pale Chatterton's untimely urn bedews, 

Her accents ſhall arraign the partial care 

That ſhielded not her ſon from cold deſpair, | 4 

Mr. Preſton, an elegant poet of a neighbouring kingdom, has diſtinguiſhed Chatterton among the 
*martyrs of the lyre,” in his pathetic & Epiſtle to a Young Gentleman, on his having addicted him- 
af to the Study of Poetry.” N 15 | 7 

Behold yon ſhade ! he bears an antique roll, 

With many a ſcutcheon clad and many a ſcroll ! 

Tis he, the wond'rous youth of 3 plain, 

Who pour'd in Norolcy's garb his ſolemn ſtrain; 

A ſtripling ſcarcely, and yet more than man; 

His race was ended ere it well began. 

Th' indignant ſpirit tower'd o'er Ferie men; 

He look d through nature with an angel's ken, I ] 

And ſcorn'd with conſcious p_ this petty ſtage, e 

The tardy homage of a thankleſs age. 

The furies wrung his agonizing ſoul; 

And deſperation mix'd the Stygian bowl. 


— 


* 
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The following lines in Mr. Hayley's excellent“ Eſſay on Epic Poetry” are uncommonly ani 


mated and poetical. | t 0 $354 * * 
6. He Þ If changing times ſuggeſt the pleaſing hope 1 or 

That bards no more with adverſe fortune cope; 5 bre 

That in this alter'd clime, where arts increaſe, e. * 


And make our poliſh'd iſle a ſecond Greece; 

That now, if poeſy proclaims her ſon, e 5 
And challenges the wreath by fancy won; 2 
Both fame and wealth adopt him as their heir, 

And liberal grandeur makes his life her care; 

From ſuch vain thoughts thy erring mind defend, 

And look on Chatterten's diſaſtrous end. 3 

Oh, ill-ſtarr'd youth, whom nature form'd in vain, 

With powers on Pindus' ſplendid height to reign! 

O dread example of what pangs await 

Young genius ſtruggling with malignant fate! 

What could the muſe, who fir'd thy infant frame, 

With the rich promiſe of poetic fame; 

Who taught thy hand its magic art to hide, 

And mock the inſolence of critic pride; 

What covld her unavailing cares oppoſe, 

To ſave her darling from fis deſperate foes; 

From preſſing want's calamitous controul, 

And pride, the fever of the ardent ſoul? 

Ah, ſee, too conſcious of her failing power, 

She quits her nurſling in his deathful hour ! 

In a chill room, within whoſe wretched wall 

No cheering voice replies to miſery's call ; 

Near a vile bed, too crazy to ſuſtain 

Misfortune's waſted limbs, convuls'd with pain, 

On the bare floor, with heaven- directed eyes, 

The hapleſs youth in ſpeechleſs horror lies ! 

The pots'nous vial, by diſtraction drain'd, 

Rolls from his hand, in wild contortion ſtrain'd ; 

Pale with-life-waſting pangs, its dire effect, 4 
And ſtung to 3 by the world's neglect, 
He, in abhorrence of the dangerous art, 

Once the dear idol of his glowing heart, 

Tears from his harp the vain deteſted wires, 

And in the frenzy of deſpair expires ! 


"Nor have the critical writers been backward in commendation of Chatterton. 
Mr. Warton ſpeaks of him as “a prodigy of genius,” as © a ſingular inſtance of prematurity 
of abilities. He adds, that “he poſſeſſed a comprehenſion of mind, and an activity of under- 


ſtanding, which predominated over his ſituation in life, and his opportunities of inſtruction.” And -— 
Mr. Malone “believes him to have been the greateſt genius that England has produced fince the _ 
days of Shakſpeare.” Dr. Gregory, to whom, in the courſe of this narrative, the preſent writer | 
has had many obligations, ſays, © he muſt rank, as an univerſal genius, above Dryden, and perhaps 1 | 
only ſecond to Shakſpeare. Mr. Croft is ſtill more unqualified in his praiſes. He aſſerts, that bg 
no ſuch human being, at any period of life, has ever been known, or poſſibly ever will be known.” But 
He runs a parallel between Chatterton and Milton; and aſſerts, an army of Macedonian and A 

Swediſh mad butchers indeed fly before him; nor does my memory ſupply me with any human a 


being, who at ſuch an age, with ſuch diſadvantages, has produced ſuch compoſitions. Under the 
Heathen mythology, ſuperſtition and admiration would have explained all, by bringing Apollo on 
earth ; nor would the god ever have deſcended with more credit to himſelf,” 

Ihe teſtimony of Dr. Knox ( Effay” 144), does equal credit to the claſſical taſte and amiable 80 fa 


j | benevolence of the writer, and the genius and reputation of Chatterton. | « 1 

| « When | read the reſearches of thoſe learned antiquaries who have endeayourcd to prove that bute ; 
ſ! | the poems atributed to Rowley were really written by him, I obſerve many ingenious remarks in they 
un confirmation of their opinion, which it would be tedious, if not difficult, to controvert ; but I no of ds 
[* | ſooner turn to the poems, than the labour of the antiquaries appears only waſte af time, and I an gloſſa 
| 


chaps 
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involuntarily forced to join in placing that laurel, which he ſeems ſo well to have deſerved, on the | 
brow of Chatterton. | #757 ; © 1 | 

« The poems bear ſo many marks of ſuperior genius, that they have deſervedly excited-the gene- 
ral attention of polite ſcholars, and are conſidered as the moſt remarkable productions in modern 3 
poetry. We have many inſtances of poetical eminence at an early age; but neither Cowley, Milton. | 
nor Pope, ever ptoduced any thing while they were bays, which can juſtly be compared to the po- | 
ems of Chatterton. The learned antiquaries do not indeed diſpute their excellence. They extol it: | 
in the higheſt terms of applauſe. They raiſe their favourite Rowley to a rivalry with Homer; hut | 
they make the very, merit of the works an argument againſt the real author. Is it poſſible, ſay they, | 
that a boy could produce compoſitions ſo beautiful and fo maſterly? That a common boy ſhould. 
produce them is not poſſible; but that they ſhould be produced by a boy of an extraordinary genius, | 
ſuch a genius as was that of Homer and Shakſpeare; ſuch a genius as appears not above once in ma- H 
ny centuries; though a prodigy, is ſuch an one as by no means exceeds the bounds: of rational credi- ; 


. Chatterton was ſuch a genius, his manners and his life in ſome degree evince. He had all 

the tremulous ſenſibility of genius, all its eccentricities, all its pride, and all its ſpirit. Even his 
death, unfortunate and wicked as it was, diſplayed a haughtineſs of ſoul, which urged him to fpurn _ 
2 world, where even his exalted genius could not vindicate him from contempt, indigence, and con- 
tumely. | 


« Unfortunate boy! ſhort and evil were thy days, but thy fame ſhall be immortal. Hadſt thou 
been known to the munificent patrons of genius— | 5 | N 
« Unfortunate boy! poorly waſt thou accomodated during thy ſhort ſojourning among us 
rudely waft thou treated, —forely did thy feeling ſoul ſuffer from the ſcorn of the unworthy; and 
there are, at laſt, thoſe who wiſh to rob thee of thy only meed, thy poſthumous glory. Severe too 
are the cenſures of thy morals. In the gloomy moments of deſpondency, I fear thou haſt uttered im- 
pious and blaſphemous thoughts, which none can defend, and which neither thy youth, nor thy 
fiery ſpirit, nor thy fituation, can excuſe. But let thy more rigid cenſors reflect, that thou waſt li- 
terally and ſtrictly but a boy. Let many of thy bittereſt enemies reflect what were their own re- 
ligious principles, and whether they had any, at the age of fourteen, fifteen, and ſixteen. Surely it 
is a ſevere and an unjuſt ſurmiſe, that thou wouldſt probably have ended thy life as a victim of the 
laws, if thou hadſt not finiſhed it as thou didſt; ſince the very act by which thou durſt put an end 
to thy painful exiſtence, proves that thou thoughteſt it better to die, than to ſupport life by theft 
violence. * | 4 wr 5 
The ſpeculative errors of a boy who wrote from the ſudden ſuggeſtions of paſſion or deſpon- 
dency, who is not convicted of any immoral or diſhoneſt act in conſequence of his ſpeculations, 
ought to be conſigned to oblivion, But there ſeems to be a general and inveterate diſlike to the boy, 
excluſively of the poet; a diſlike which many will be ready to impute, and, indeed, not without the ; 
appearance of reaſon, to that inſolence and envy of the little great, which cannnot bear to acknow- 2 i 
ledge ſo tranſcendent and commanding a ſuperiority in the humble child of want and obſcurity. | 
Malice, if there was any, may ſurely now be at reſt; for © Cold he lies in the grave below.“ 
But where were ye, O ye friends to genius, when, ſtung with diſappointment, diſtreſſed for food and 
raiment, with every frightful form of human miſery painted on his fine imagination, poor Chatter - 
ton ſunk in deſpair ? Alas! ye knew him not then, and now it is too late 
For now he is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed, 
h All under the willow tree. : | 
do ſang the ſweet youth, in as tender an elegy as ever flowed from a feeling heart. . w_ 
In return for the pleaſure I have received from thy poems, I pay thee, poor boy, the trifling tri- 225 
bute of my praiſe. 'Thyſelf thou haſt emblazoned; thine own monument thou haſt erected. But 
they whom thou haſt delighted, feel a pleaſure in vindicating thine honours from the rude attacks 
of detraction. Thy ſentiments, thy verſe, thy rhyme, all are modern, all are thine, By the help of 
gloſſaries and dictionaries, and the peruſal of many old Engliſh writers, thou haſt been able to tranſ- , 
late the language of the preſent time into that of former centuries, - Thou haſt built an artificial 
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ruin. The ſtones are moſſy and old, the whole fabric appears really antique to the diſtant and the 
eareleſs ſpectator; ; even the connoifſeur, who pores with ſpeRaeles on the ſingle ſtones, and inſpeds 


che moſly concretions with an antiquarian eye, boldly authenticates its antiquity ; but they who exz- 


mine without prejudice, and by the criterion of common ſenſe, clearly diſcover the cement and the 
workmanſhip of a modern maſon.” 

* O! Sud? * elegantly apoſtrophizes Mr. Dyer, in his humane and ſenſible « Diſſertation on 
Benevolence, 1795, art thou to be envied or pitied ? Doomed to form expectations the mo 


ſanguine, and to meet with diſappointments the moſt mortifying ? 'Fo indulge towards others the 


moſt generous wiſhes, to receive thyſelf the moſt illiberal treatment? To be applauded, admired, 


? friend to all, befriended often by none ? Oh, thou creative, diſcriminating 
—— — 8 delights, and nurſe of unknown ſenſibilities, that perpetruate diſtreſs, 


Fancy ſhall embody thy form, and often viſit the grave of Chatter/on, w drop the tear of ſympath * 
over that ingenious, unfriended, and unfortunate youth!“ | 
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Tar poems which make the principal part of this 
collection, have for ſome time excited much cu- 
tiofity, as the ſuppoſed productions of Thomas 
Rowley, a prieſt oi Briſtol, in the reigns of Henry 
VI. and Edward IV. They are here faithfully 
printed from the moſt authentic MSS. that could 


| be procured ; of which a particular deſcription is 


given, in the introductory account of the ſeveral 
pieces contained in this volume, ſubjoined to this 
preface. Nothing more, therefore, ſeems neceſſary 
at preſent, than to inform the reader ſhortly of the 
manner in which theſe poems were firit brought 
to light, and of the authority upon which they are 
aſcribed to the perſons whoſe names they bear. 

This cannot be done fo ſatisfactorily as in the 
words of Mr. George Catcott of Briitol, to whoſe 
very laudable zeal the public is indebted for the 
moſt conſiderable part of the following collection. 
His account of the matter is this: The firſt diſ- 
* covery of certain MSS. having been depoſited 
* in Redclift church, above three centuries ago, 
« was made in the year 1768, at the time of 
* opening the new bridge at Briſtol, and was ow- 
ing to a publication in Farley's Weekly Jour- 
* nal, 1ſt October 1768, containing an account of 
* the ceremonies cbſerved at the opening ef the 
* old bridge, taken, as it was ſaid, from a very 
* ancient MS. This excited the curioſity of ſome 
* perſons to inquire after the original. The print- 
* er, Mr. Farley, could give no account of it, or 
ot the perſon who brought the copy; but, after 
much 10quiry, it was diſcovered, that the per- 
* ſon who brought the copy was a youth between 
* fiteen and fixteen years of age, whoſe name 
* was Thomas Chatterion, and whoſe family had 
* been ſextons of Redclift church for near 150 
* years, His father, who was now dead, had alſo 
been maſter of the free-ſchool in Pile-ſtreet. 
The young man was at firſt very unwilling to 
* diſcover from whence he had the original ; but, 
* after many promiſes made to him, he was at 
" laſt prevailed on to acknowledge that he had 
received this, together with many other MSS. 
: from his father, who had found them in a large 
' cheſt in an upper room over the chapel on the 
north fide of Redclift church.“ 

Soon after this, Mr. Catcott commenced his ac- 
quaintance with young Chatterton; and, partly 


as preſents, partly as purchaſes, procured from him - 


copies of many of his MSS. in proſe and verſe. 
Other copies were diſpoſed of, in the ſame. way, 


to Mr. William Barrett, an eminent ſurgeon at 


Briſtol, who has long been engaged in writing the 
2 of that city. Mr. Barrett alſo procured 
OL. XI. 


Firſt Edition, 8 vo, 1777, publiſhed by Tromas TrRWETrr, Eſq. 


from him ſeveral fragments, ſome of a confider- 
able length, written upon vellum, which he aſ- 
ſerted to be part of his original MSS. In ſhort; 
in the ſpace of about eighteen months, from Oc- 
tober 1768 to April 1770, beſides the poems now 
publiſhed, he produced as many compoſitions, in 
proſe and verie, under the names of Rowley, Ca- 
nynge, &c. as would nearly fill ſuch another vo- 
lume. h 

In April 2770, Chatterton went to London, and 


died there in tlie Auguſt following; ſo that the 


whole hiſtory of this very extraordinary tranſac- 
tion cannot now probably be known with any cex- 
tainty. Whatever may have been his part in it; 
whether he was the author, or only the copier (as 
he con{tantly afferted), of all theſe productions, he 
appeais to have kept the ſecret entirely to himſelf, 
and not to have put it in the power of any other 
perton to bear certain teſtimony either to his fraud, 
or to his veracity. Nags 

The queſtion, therefore, concerning the authen- 
ticity of theſe poems, muſt now be decided by an 


examination of the fragments upon vellum, which 


Mr. Barrett received from Chatterton as part of 
his original MSS. and by the internal evidence 
which the ſeveral pieces afford. If the fragments 
ſhall be judged to be genuine, it will ſtill remain 


to be determined, how far their genuineneſs ſhould 


ſerve to authenticate the reſt of the colleſtion, of 
which no copies, older than thoſe made by Chat- 
terton, have ever been produced, - On the other 
hand, if the writing of the fragments ſhall be judg- 
ed to be counterfeit, and forged by Chatterton, it 
will not of neceſſity follow, that the matter of them 
was alſo forged by him, and till leſs that all the 
other compolitions, which he profeffed to have 
copied from ancient MSS. were merely inventions 
of his own. In either caſe, the deciſion muſt final- 
ly depend upon the internal evidence. 

It may be expected, perhaps, that the editor 
ſhouid give ah opinion upon this important queſ- 
tion; but he rather chooſes, for many reaſons, to 


leave it to the determination of the unprejudiced 
and intelligent reader. He had long been deſi- 


rous that theſe poems ſhould be printed; and there- 
fore readily undertook the charge of ſuperintend- 


- 


ing the edition. This he hes executed in the man- 


ner which ſeemed to him beſt ſuited to ſuch a puh- 
lication; and here he means that his taſk ſhould 


end. Whether the poems be really ancient or mo- 


dern, the compoſitions of Rowley, or the forgenes 
of Chatterton, they muſt always be conſidered as 


a moſt fingular literary curioſity. 
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INTRODUCTORY ACCOUNT OF THE SEVERAL PIECES. 


EcLOGUE THE FYRST.: 
ECLOGUE THE SECOND. _ 
ECLOGUE THE LHIRD. 


Theſe three eclogues are printed from a MS. 
furniſhed by Mr. Catcott, in the hand-writing of 
Thomas Chatterton. It is a thin copy-bools in to, 
with the following title in the firſt page. Ec- 
logues, and other poems, by Thomas Rowley, with 
2 Gloſſary and Annotations, by Thomas Chatrer- 
ton. f 
There is only one other poem in this book, viz. 
the fragment of © Goddwyn, a Tragedie.” 


ELINOURE AND JUGA, 

This poem is reprinted from the Town and 
Country Magazine for May 1969, p. 273. It 1s 
there intitnied, © Elinoure and Juga. Written 
three hundred years ago by T. Rowley, Secular 
Prieft.” And it has the following ſubſcription : 
„PD. B. Briſtol, May 1769.“ Chatterton ſoon 
after told Mr. Catcott, that he (Chatterton) in- 
ſerted it in the magazine. 

The preſent editòr has taken the liberty to ſup- 
ply (between hooks) the names of the ſpeakers, at 
ver. 22. and 29, which had probably been omitted 
by ſome accident in the firſt publication, as the 
nature of the compoſition ſeems to require that 
the dialogue ſhould proceed by alternate ſtanzas. 


VERSES To LYDGATE. 
SoNGE TO /AELLA, 
LyDGATE'S ANSWER. 


Theſe three ſmall poems are printed from a 
copy in Mr. Catcott's hand-writing. Since they 
were printed off, the editor has had an opportu- 
nity of comparing them with a copy made by Mr, 
Barrett from the piece of vellum, which Chatter- 
ton formerly gave to him as the original MS. 
The variations of importance (excluſive of many 
in the ſpelling), are ſet down below *. 


* Perſes to Lydgate. 
In the title for Ladgate, r. Lydgate. 
Ver. 2. r. That J and thee. 
3. for bee, r. goe. 
7. for fyghte, r. wryte. 


Songe to Alla. þ 


The title in the vellum MS. was fimply © Songe 
toe Alle,“ with a ſmall mark of reference to a 
note below, containing the following words--- 
Lorde of the caſtelle of Bryſtowe ynn daies of 
yore.“ It may be proper alſo to take notice, that 
the whole ſong was there written like proſe, with- 
cut any breaks, or diviſions into verſes. 
Ver. 6. tor braſtynge, r. burſtynge. 
Ir. for valyante, r. burlic, 
23. for dy/mall, r. honore, 
Lydgate's anſwer. | 
No title in the vellum MS. 


Ver. 5. Orig. Dacyane. 


TRE TOURNAMENT. 


This poem is printed from a copy made by Mt. 
Catcott, from one in Chatterton's hand-writing, 
Sir Simon de Bourton, the hero of this poem, is 
ſuppoſed to have been the firſt founder of a church 
dedicated to oure Ladie, in the place whete the 
church of St. Mary Ratcliffe now ſtands. Mt. 
Barrett has a ſmall leaf of vellum (given to hin 
by Chatterton, as one of Rewley's original MSS.), 
intituled,“ Vita de Simon de Bourton ;” in which 
Sir Simon is ſaid, as in the poem, to have begun 
his foundation, in conſequence of a vow made ata 
tournament. 


TRE DETRHE oF SYR CnaRLEs BAwDin. 


This poem 1s reprinted from the copy printed 
at London in 1772, with a few corrections from 
a copy made by Mr. Catcott, from one in Chat. 
terton's hand-writing. 

The perſon here celebrated under the name of 
Syr Charles Bawdin, was probably Sir Baldewyn 
Fulford, Knt. a zealous Lancaſtrian, who was er. 
ecuted at Briſtol in the latter end of 1461, the 
firſt year of Edward the Fourth. He was attaint- 
ed, with many others, in the general act of attain 
der, 1 Edw. IV.; but he ſeems to have been exe- 
cuted under a ſpecial committon for the trial a 
treaſons, &c. within the town of Briſtol. The 


fragment of the old Chronicle, publiſhed by Hearne 


at the end of Sprotti Chronica, p. 289, ſays, Iten 
the ſame yere (1 Edw. IV.), was takin Sir Balde- 
wine Fultord, and behedid at Briſtow.” 


TIA, a Tragycal Enterlude. 


This poem, with the epiſtle, letter, and entro- 
ductionne, is printed from a folio MS, furniſhed by 
Mr. Catcott; in the beginning of which he ha 
written © Chatterton's Tranſcript, 1769.” The 
whole tranſcript is of Chatterton's hand-writing. 


Ver. 3. for var/es, r. pene. 
Antep. for Lendes, r. Sendes. 
Ult. for Jyne, r. thynge. 

Mr. Barrett had alſo a copy of thefe poems by 
Chatterton, which differed from that which Chat- 
terton afterwards produced as the original, in the 
following particulars, among others. 


In the title of the Ver/es to Lydgate. 


Orig Lydgate. Chat. Ladgęate. 
Ver. 3. Orig. goe. Chat. doe. 
7. Orig. wryte. Chat. fyghte. 


Songe to Alla. 

Chat. Dacy's. 
Orig. whoſe lockes. Chat. whoſe hayres. 

It. Orig. buriie. Chat. bronded. 

22, Orig. kennſt. Chat. Heart. 

23. Orig. honore. | Chat. dy/ſmatl. 

26. Orig. Tprauncynge. Chat. frayning, 

30. Orig. gloue. Chat. glare: 
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GoppwvN, a Tragedie. i 
his fragment is printed from the MS. men- 
Yoncd above, in Chatterton's hand-writing. 


ExdlTSsH METAMORPHOS1S. 
This poem is printed from à ſingle ſheet in 
Chatterton's hand- writing, communicated by Mr. 
Barrett, who received it from Chatterton, 


BALADE oF CHARITIE. 5 

This poem is alſo printed from a ſingle ſheet in 
chatterten's hand-writing, It was ſent to the 

inter of the Town and Country Magazine, with 
the following letter prefixed. 

75 the printer of the Town and Countvyy Magazine. 

« SIR | 

« Ip the loſſary annexed to the following piece 
will make 15 language intelligible, the ſentiment, 
d:ſcription, and verſification, are highly deſerving 
the attention of the literati.“ 

July 4. 1770. } D. B.“ 

BATTLE of HasTINGs, No. I. 

Bar TIE or HAsTIxds, No 2. 

ln printing the firſt of theſe poems, two copies 
have been made uſe of, both taken from copies of 
Chatterton's hand- writing; the one by Mr. Catcott, 
and the other by Mr. Barrett. The principal dif- 
ference between them is at the end, where the 
latter has fourteen lines from ver. 550, which are 
wanting in the former. The ſecond poem is print- 
ed from a ſingle copy, made by Mr. Barrett from 
one in Chatterton's hand-writing. 

t ſhould be obferved, that 4 poem marked 
No. I. was given to Mr. Bartett by Chatterton, 
with the following title: „ Battle of Haſtings, 
wrote by Turgot the Monk, a Saxon, in the Fenth 
Century; and Tranſlated by Thomas Rowlie, Pa- 
nſh-Preeſte of St. John's, in the City of Briſtol, in 
the year T465,—[he remainder of the Poem I 
have not been happy enough to meet with.“ Be- 
ing afterwards preſt by Mr. Barrett to produce 
any part of this poem in the original hand-writ- 
ing, he at laſt ſaid, that he wrote this poem him- 
ſelf for a friend; but that he had another, the co- 
py of an original by Rowley ; and being then de- 
fired to produce that other poem, he, after a con- 
ſderable interval of time, brought to Mr. Barrett 
the poem marked No. 2, as far as ver. 530. inclu- 
live, with the following title: „Battle of Haſ- 
tyngs, by Turgotus, tranſlated by Roulie for W. 
Canynge, Eſq,” The lines from ver. 531. inclu- 
ſive, were brought ſome time after, in conſequence 
of Mr, Barrett's repeated ſolicitations for the con- 
cluſion of the poem. 

OnN oure Lapits CHYRCHS. 
On THe Same. 

The firſt of theſe poems is printed from a copy 
made by Mr. Catcott, from one in Chatterton's 
hand-writing, . 

The other is taken from a MS. in Chatterton's 
hand-writing furniſhed by Mr. Catcott, intituled, 
* A Diſcorſe on Briſtowe, by Thomas Row lic.” 


EriTaPu ON ROBERT CANYNEE. 


This is one of the fragments of vellum, given 
N to Mr, Barrett, as part of his origi- 


1 


Tux STorIE of WILLIAM CANYNGE. 


The thirty-four firſt lines of this poem are ex- 
tant upon another of the vellum fragments, given 
by Chatterton to Mr. Barrett. The remainder is 
printed from a copy furniſhed by Mr. Catcott, 
with ſome corrections from another copy, made 
by Mr. Barrett from one in Chatterton's hand- 


attributed to Rowley; giving an account of pain- 
ters, carvellers, poets, and other eminent natives 
of Briſtol, from the earlieſt times to his own. The 
reader may ſee ſeveral particulars relating to him 
in Cambden's Britannia, Somerſet'. Col. 95. Ry- 


Not. Monaſt. Art. Briſtol and Weſtbury. Dug- 
date's Warwickſhire, p. 634. | . 

It may be proper juſt to remark here, that Mr. 
Canynge's brother, mentioned in ver. 129, who 
was Lord Mayor of London in 1456, is called Tho- 
mas by Stowe, in his Liſt of Mayors, &c. 

The tranſaction alluded to in the laſt ſtanza, is 
related at large in ſome proſe memoirs of Row- 
ley, of which a very incorrect copy has been print- 
ed in the Town and Country Magazine for No- 
vember 1775. It is there ſaid, that Mr. Canyn 
went into orders, to avoid a marriage propoſed by 
King Edward, between him and a lady of the 
Widdevile family. It is certain that the regiſ- 
ter of the Biſhop of Worcheſter, that Mr. Canynge 
was ordained Acolythe by Biſhop Carpenter, on 
Igth September 14957, and received the higher 
orders of Sub-Deacon, Deacon, and Pricit, on the 
12th"of March 1467, O. S. the 2d and 16th of 
April 1468, reſpectively. 


On HArrIEN ESSE, by PVilliam Canynge. 
OnNe JoNNE a DALBENIE, by the ſue. 

Tur GovLeR's REQUIEM, by the ſame. 

Tu ACCOUNTE OT W. CANYNGE's FEASTE. 


Of theſe four poems attributed to Mr. Canynge, 
the three firſt are printed from Mr. Catcott's co- 
pies. 'The laſt is taken from a fragment of vellum, 
which Chatterton gave to Mr. Barrett as an origi- 


nal. The editor has doubts about the reading of 
the ſecond word in ver. 7, but he has printed it 


keene, as he found it ſo in other copies. 
With reſpe& to the three friends of Mr. Ca- 
nynge mentioned 'in the Jaſt line, the name of 
Rowley is ſufficiently known from the preceding 
poems. Iſcamm appears as an actor in the tra- 
gedy of Alla, and that of Goddwyn; and a 
poem, aſcribed to him, intituled, The Merry 
Tricks of Laymington,”* is inſerted in the Diſ- 
corſe of Briſtowe.” Sir Theobald Gorges was a 


knight of an ancient family ſeated at Wraxhall, 


within a few miles of Briſtol. See Rot. Parl. 
3. H. VI. n. 28. Leland's Itin. Vol. VII. p. 98. 
He has alſo appeared above as an actor in both 


| the tragedies, and as the. author of one of the 
mynſtrelles ſonges in Ælla. His connection with 


Mr. Canynge is verified by a deed of the latter, 
dated 20th October 1467; in which he gives to 
truſtees, in part of a benefaction of Fol. to the 
church of St. Mary Redcliffe, (certain jewels of 
„Sir Theobald Gorges, Kut.“ which had been 


pawned to him for 16ol. 
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writing. This poem makes part of a proſe work 


mer's Fœdera, &c. ann. 1449. and 1450. Tanner's 
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TEE WORKS OF CHATTERTON.. 


POEM Ss. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO TYRWHITT'S EDITION. 


Tur reader is deſired to obſerve, that the notes at the bottom of the ſeveral pages, throughout the 


following part of this book, are all copied from MSS. in the hand-writing of Thomas Chattertcy, 


ECLOGUE I. 


Waaxxz Englonde, ſmcethynge 1 from her 
lethal 2 wounde, 
From her galled necke dyd twytte 3 the chayne 
8 awaie, 
Rennynge her legeful ſonnes falle all arounde 
(Myghtie theie fell, twas honoure ledde the 
fraie), [graie 
Thanne inne a dael, bie eve's dark ſurcote 4 
Twayne lonelie ſhepſterres 5 dyd abrodden 6 flie 
(The royſtlyng liff doth theyr whytte hartes af- 
fraie © ), | 
And 26 the owlette trembled and dyd crie; 
Firſte Roberte Neatherde hys fore boeſom 
ſtroke, 
Then fellen on the grounde, and thus yfpoke. 
f Roberte. 
Ah, Raufe! gif thos the howres do comme a- 
longe, Ws” 
Gif thos wee flie in chaſe of farther woe, 
Our fote wylle fayle, albeytte wee bee ſtronge, 
Ne wylle oure pace ſwefte as oure danger goe. 
1% oure grete wronges we have enheped 8 moe, 
The baronnes warre ! oh, woe and well-a-Gaie ! 
1 haveth lyff bott have eſcaped ſoe, 
That ly ff ytſel mie ſenſes doe affraie, 


Ob, Raufe ! comme lyſte, and hear mie der- ö 


nie 9 tale, 
Comme heare the balefull o dome of Robynne of 
the Dale. | 
Rarfe. 


$aie to mee nete; I kenne thie woe in myne : 
O! Tue a tale that Sabalus 11 mote 12 telle. 


— 


1 Smething, ſmoking; in ſome copies bletheynge, 
but in the oral as above. 2 deadly. 3 pluck 
or pull. 4 furcote, a cloke or mantel, which hid 
all the other dreſs. 5 ſhepherds. 6 abruptly ; ſo 


fright. 8 Added. 9 ſad. xo woeful, lamentable. 
11 the devil. 12 might, | 


Swote T3 flouretts, mantled mecdows, foreſts 
dygne I4; | : 
ee 15 far-kend 16 arounde the errmicts ij 
cell: N 
The ſwote ribible 18 dynning 19 yn the dell; 
The joyous daunceynge ynn the hoaftrie 20 
courte; [well, 
Eke 21 the high ſonge and everych joie fare- 
Fare well the verie ſhade of fayre dyſporte 22: 
Impeſtering 23 trobble onn mie heade dee 
comme, 
Ne on kynde ſeyncte to warde 24 the aye 25 en- 
creaſynge dome. : 
EKReoberte. 
Ch! I coulde waile mie kynge-coppe-decked 
mees 26, | 
Mie ſpreedyuge ſlockes of ſhepe of lillie white, 
Mie tendre applynges 27, and embodye 28 
trees, s ſyghie, 
Mie Parker's Grange 29, far ſpreedynge to the 
Mie cuyen 30 kyne 31, mie bullockes ſtringe 3 
yn fyghte, 
Mie gorne 33 emblaunched 34 with the com- 
trie 35 plante, 
Mie floure 36 Seyncte Marie ſhotteyng wythe 
the lyghte, f [grant, 
Mie flore' of all the bleſſynges Heaven can 
I amm durefied 37 unto ſorrowes blowe, 
Ihanten'd 38 to the peyne, will lette ne ſalte teare 
flowe. 


— 


13 Sweet, 14 good, neat, genteel, 15 grove; 
ſometimes uſed for a coppice. 16 far ſeen. I) her- 
mit. 18 violin. 19 ſounding. 20 inn, or public 
houſe. 21 alſo. 22 pleaſurc. 23 annoying. 24t0 
keep off. 25 ever, always. 26 meadows. 27 graf 
ed trees. 28 thick, ſtout. 29 liberty of paſture 
given to the parker. 3o tender. 31 cows. 32 ſtrong, 
33 garden. 34 whitened. 35 cumfrey, a favou-· 
rite diſh at that time. 36 marygold. 37 harder. 
ed. 38 accuſtomed. 


39 4 
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POEM s. 
Upſwalynge 27 doe heie 28 ſtewe ynne drierie - 


Kaufe. 
Here J wille obaie 39 untylle dethe doe ' pere, 
Here lyche a foule empoyſoned leathel 40 tree, 
Whyche ſleaeth 41 everychone that commeth 
nere, 
Soe wille I fyxed unto thys place gre 42. 
Ito bement 43 haveth moe cauſe than thee; 
Sleene in the warre mie boolie 44 fadre lies; 
Oh! joieous I hys mortherer would flea, 
And bie hys ſyde for aie encloſe myne eies. 
Calked 45 from everych jolie, heere wvlle I 
blede ; ' [ſede. 
Fell ys the Cullys-yatte 45 of mie hartes caſtle 
Roberte. 
Oure woes alyche, alyche our dome 47 ſhal bee. 


Mie ſonne, mie ſonne alleyn 48, yſtroven 49 ys ;. 


Here wylle 1 ſtaie, and end mie lyff with thee ; 

A lyff lyche myne a borden ys ywis. 

Now from een logges 50 fledden is ſelyneſs 51, 

Mynſterres 52 alleyn 53 can boaſte the hallie 54 
ſeyncte, 

Nowe doeth Eng londe weare a bloudie dreſſe, 


And wyth her champyonnes gore her face de- 


peyncte; 
Peace fledde, diſorder ſhoweth her dark rode 55, 


And thorow ayr doth flie, yn garments ſteyned 


with bloude. 


ECLOGUE 11. 


S?RYTES I of the bleſte, the pious Nygelle ſed, 
Poure owte yer pleaſaance 2 onn mie fadres hedde. 


Rycharde of Lyons harte to fyghte is gon, 
Uponne the brede 3 ſea doe the banners gleme 4 ; 
The amenuſed 5 nationnes be aſton 6, 
To ken 7 ſyke 8 large a flete, ſyke fyne, ſyke 
breme g. | ſtreme; 
The barkis heafods 10 coupe 11 the lymed 12 
Oundes 13 ſynkeynge oundes upon the hard ake 
14 rieſe; 
The water ſlughornes 15 wythe a ſwotye 16 
cleme 17 
Conteke 18 the dynnynge 19 ayre, ard reche 
the ſkies. faſtedde 21, 
Sprytes of the bleſte, on gouldyn trones 20 
Poure owte yer pleaſaunce onn mie fadres hedde. 
The gule 22 depeyncted 23 oares from the black 
tyde, [26 ryſe; 
Decorn 24 wyth fonnes 25 rare, doe memrynge 


39 Abide. This line is alſo wrote Here wyll 
T obaie untill dethe appere;“ but this is modern- 
zed. 40 deadly. 41 deſtroyeth, killeth. 42 grow. 
43 lament. 44 much loved, beloved. 45 call out, 
ejected. 46 alluding to the portcullis, which 
guarded the gate, on which often depended the 
caſtle. 47 fate. 48 my cnly ſon. 49 dead. 56 cot- 
tages. 51 happineſs. $52 monaſteries. 53 only. 
$4 holy. 55 complexion.—1 Spirits, ſouls. 2 plea- 
ure. 3 broad. 4 ſhine, glimmer, 5 diminiſhed, leſ- 
lened. 6 aſtoniſhed, confounded. 7 ſee, diſcover, 
know, 8 ſuch, ſo. 9 ſtrong. Io heads, 
12 plaſly, reſlecting. 13 waves, billows: 14 oak. 
15a muſical inſtrument, not unlike a hautboy. 
16 ſweet. 17 ſound. 18 confuſe, contend with. 
19ſounding. 20 thrones. 21 ſeated. 22red. 23 paint- 
ed, 24 Carved. 25. devices. 26 glimmering. 


11 cut. 


40 abide. 41 mighty, 42 affright. 


39 running. 


** 
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pryde, (kyes ; 
Lyche gore-red eſtells 29 in the eve 30 merk 31 
The nome-depeyncted 32 ſhields, the ſperes a- 


ryſe, | 
Alyke 33 talle roſhes on the water ſyde 
Alenge 34 from bark to bark the bryghte 
ſheene 35 flyes; f [glyde. 


Sweft-kerv'd 36 delyghtes doe on the water 


Sprites of the bleſte, and everich ſayncte ydedde, 
Poure owte youre pleaſaunce on mie fadres hedde. 
The Saraſen lokes owte : he doethe feere, 
That Englondes brondeous 37 ſonnes do cotte 


the waie. ; 
Lyke honted bockes, theye reineth 38 here and 
there, . {vbaie 40. 


Onknowlachynge 39 inne whatte place to 
The banner gleſters on the beme of daie; 
The mittee 41 eroſſe Jeruſalim ys ſeene; 
Dhereof the fyghte yer corrage doe affraie 42, 
In balefull 43 dole their faces be ywreene 44. 
Sprytes of the bleſte, and everich ſeyncte ydedde, 
Poure owte your pleaſaunce on mie fadres hedde. 


The bollengers 45 and cottes 45, ſoe ſwyfte yn 
fyghte, 2 aT 
Upon the ſydes of everich bark appere ; 


Foorthe to his offyce lepethe everych knyghte, | 


| Eftſoones 46 hys ſquyer, with bys ſhield and ſpere. 


The jynynge ſhieldes doe ſhemre and moke 


glare 47; A 5 {dynne 5 

The . dbſheynge oare doe make gemoted 48 
The reyning 49 foemen 50, thynckeynge gif 5T 

to dare, wt 7 
Boun 52 the merk 53 ſwerde, theie ſeche to 
traie 54, theie blyn 55. 4 
Sprytes of the bleſte, and everyche ſeyncte ydedde, 
Fowre oute yer pleaſaunce onn mie tadres hedde. 


Now coram the warrynge Saraſyns to fyghte ; 
Kynge Rycharde, lyche a lyoncel 56 of warre, 
Inne fheenynge goulde, lyke feerie 57 gron- 
fers 58, dyghte 59, 15.10 
Shaketh alofe hys honde, and ſeene afarre. 
Syke haveth eſpyde a greter ſtarre 
Amenge the drybblet 69, ons to ſheene fulle 
bryghte ; | 1 
Syke ſunnys wayne 61 wyth amayl'd 62 beams 
dqqe barr 2 llyghte. 
The hlaunchie (3 mone or eſtells 64 to gev 


27 Rifing high, ſwelling up. 28 they, 29 4 
corruption of Hole, Fr. a; ſtar. zo evening. 
31 dark. 32 rebuſed ſhields; a herald term, when 
the charge of the ſhield implies the name of the 
bearer. 33 like. 34aleng.- 35 ſhine." 36 ſhort- 
lived. 37 furious 38 runneth. 39 not knowing. 
43 woeful. 
44 covered. 45 different kinds of boats. 46 full 
ſoon, preſently. 47 glitter. 48 united, aſſembled. 
50 toes. t if. 
53 dark. 54 engage. 55 ceaſe, land ſtill.” 56 a 


young lion. 57 flaming. 58 a meteor: from 


_ gron, a fen, and fer, 2 corruptiop of fire; that is, 
60 ſmall, 


a fire exhaled from a fen. 5g decked. 
inſignificant. 6x carr, 62 enamelled. 63 white, fil. 
yer. 04 ſtars. 1 e 
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Sprytes ot the bleſte, and everych ſeyncte ydedde, 
Poure owte your pleaſaunce onn mie fadres hedde. 


F 


Sprites of the blefte, and everich ſeyncte yidedde, 
Syke pleaſnres powre upon mie fadres hedde. 


FS 


Bethyncke untoe hemſelves how mote the meet- 


Wovrp's r thou kenn nature in her better parte? 
Goe, ſerche the logges x and bordels 2 of the 


Sprytes of the bleſte, and everych ſeyncte ydedde 
Poure owte your pleaſaunce on mie fadres hedde. 
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Sprytes of the bleſte, and everich ſeyncte ydedde, 
Poure owte your pleaſaunce on mie fadres hedde. 


Diſtraughte 65 affraie 66, wythe lockes of 
blodde-red die, 

Terrnure, emburled 67 yn the thonders rage, 

Dethe, lynked to diſmaie, dothe ugſomme 68 
flie, | © [wage. 

Enchafynge 69 echone champyonne war to 

Speeres bevyle 70 ſperes; ſwerdes upon ſwerdes 
engage} 

Armoure on armoure dynn 71, ſhielde upon 
ſhielde; 

No dethe of thouſandes can the warre aſſuage, 

Botte falleynge nombers ſable 52 all the feelde. 


The foemen fal arounde; the croſs reles 73 hye; 

Steyned ynne goere, the harte of warre ys ſeen; 

ing Rycharde, thorough everyche trope dothe 

ie, : 

And beereth meynte 74 of Turkes onto the 
greene ; 

Bie hymm the floure of Aſies meen ys ſleene 75; 

The walynge 76 mone doth fade before hys 

ſonne ; [deene 77, 

Bie hym hys knyghtes bee formed to actions 

Doeynge ſyke marvels 78, ſtrongers be aſton 79. 


The fyghte ys wonne; Kynge Rycharde maſ- 
ws; a e 

The Englonde banner kiſſeth the hie ayre; 

Full of pure joie the armie is iwys 38, 

And everych one haveth it onne his bayre 81; 

Agayne to Englonde comme, and worichepped 
there, 

Twyghte 82 into lovynge armes, and feaſted 
eft 83; : : 

In everych eyne aredynge nete of wyere $4, 

Of all remembrance of paſt peyne bereſte. 


Syke Nigel ſed, whan from the bluie ſea 

The upſwol85 ſayle dyd daunce before his eyne ; 
Swifte as the wiſhe, he toe the beeche dyd flee, 
And founde his fadre ſleppeynge from the bryne. 
Lette thyſſen menne. who haveth ſprite of loove, 


ynge proove. 
ECLOGUE III. 


hynde 3; 


bly. 69 encouraging, heating. 70 break, a herald 
term ſignifying a ſpear broken in tilting. 71 ſounds, 
72 blacken. 
bers. 75 ſlain. 76 decreaſing. 77 glorious, wor- 
thy. 
— hae. S plucked, pulled. 8; often. 84 grief, 
trouble. 85 ſwoln.—1 Lodges, huts. 2 cottages. 
3 ſervant, ſave, peaſant. 


65 Diſtracting. 66 affright. 67 armed. 65 terri- 


73 waves. 74 many, great num- 


78 wonders. 79 aſtoniſhed. 80 certainly. 


THE WORKS OF CHATTERTON. 


 Gyff4 theie have anie, itte ys roughe. made 
arte, [kynde 1, 
Inne hem 5 you ſee the blakied 6 forme dt 
Haveth your mynde a lycheyng 8 of a mynde 
Woulde it kenne everich thynge, as it motey 
bee? (the hynde, 
Woulde ytte here phraſe of the vulgar from 
Without wiſeegger 10 wordes and knowlache 11 
free ? 
Gyf ſoe, rede thys, whyche iche dyſporte. 
ynge 12 pende ; BS 
Gif nete beſyde, yttes rhyme maie ytte commend, 
Manne. 
Botte whether, fayre mayde, do ye goe ? 
O where do ye bende yer waie ! 
I wille knowe whether you goe, 
I wylle not bee aſſeled 13 naie. 
| Womagne. 
Toe Robyn and Nell, all downe in the delle, 
To hele 14 hem at makeynge of haie. 
Manne. 

Syr Rogerre, the parſone, hav hyred mee there, 
Comme, comme, lett us tryppe ytte awaie, 
We'lle wurke 15 and we'lle ſynge, and wylle 

drenche 16 of ſtronge beer 
As longe as the merrie ſommers daie, 
Womanne. 
How harde ys mie dome to wurch! 
| Moke is mie woe. 


| Dame Agnes, whoe lies ynne the chyrche 


With birlette 17 golde, 
Wythe gelten 18 aumeres 19 ſtronge ontolde, 
What was ſhee moe than me, to be ſoe? 
Manne. 
I kenne Syr Roger from afar 
Tryppynge over the lea; 
Ich atk whie the loverds 20 ſon 
Is moe than mee. 
Syr Rogerre. 

The ſweltrie 21 ſonne dothe hie apace by 

wayne 22, : 
From everich beme a ſeme 23 of lyfe doe falle; 
Swythyn 24 ſcille 25 oppe the hate uponne the 

playne; ; [talle, 
Methynckes the cockes begynneth to gre 26 
Thys ys alyche our doome 27; the greet, the 

 ſmalle, derte. 
Moſte withe 28 and bee forwyned 29 by deathis 
See! the ſwote 30 flourette 31 hathe noe ſwote 
. 

Itte wythe the ranke wede breathe evalle 3 

parte. 


4 If. 8 a contraction of them. 6 naked, orig - 
nal. 7 nature. 8 liking. 9 might. The ſenlc 
of this line is, Would you ſee every thing in its 
primæval ſtate. To wile-egger, a philoſopnel. 
11 knowledge. 12 ſporting. 13 anſwered. 144d 
or help. 15 work. 16 drink. 17 a hood, or cr. 
vering for the back part of the head. 18 gilded, 
19 borders of gold and ſilver, on which was laid 
thin plates of either metal counterchanged, not uu. 
like the preſent ſpangled laces, 20 lord. 21 - 
try. 22 car. 23 ſeed. 24 quickly. preſently. 
25 gather, 26 grow. 27 fate. 258 contraction 


1 


| of wither, 29 dried. 30 ſweet. 31 flower. 32 £4 


All-a-l 
Bye 
Syr G 
Wh 


Inne l. 


Attour 
Tent y1 
An an 
Thys 1 
Ariſt / 
Lokey 
Yet wi 


Eftſoo! 
Dide 


To cr 


Syke 


Moc 
Gyf 
Bele 


Thot 
Sloth 


Coul 
Tho! 


Botte 
Heare t 


I ryſ 
Lyche ] 
And ee. 
ſynge 
I follow 
Wythe 

Botte 
Itte lacl 
Syr pre: 
Culde h 
daunc 
And foi 

On ex 
Wythe 


33 Ce 
ment. 
38 carel 
burnt. 
thered. 
dainfull; 
49 burn 
53 ſlay, 
elt. 58 
60 full! 
bottle. 
north. 
minſtrel 


made 
de 5, 
me of 
nde 
lte g 
ynde, 
from 
he 11 


dorte. 
ende. 


vylle 


POEM S. 


The cravant 33 warrioure, and the wyſe be 
blente 34, ment 35. 
Alyche to drie awaye wythe thoſe theie dyd b 
Manne. | 
All-a-boon 36, Syr Prieſt, all-a-boon, 
Bye yer preeſtſchype nowe ſaie unto mee; 
zyr Gaufryd the knyghte who lyvethe harde bie, 
Whie ſhoulde hee than mee 
Bee moe greate, 
ſane konnoure, knyghthoode and eſtate ? 
Syr Rogerre. 
Attourne 37 thine eyne arounde thys haied mee, 
Tentyflie 38 loke arounde the chaper 35 delle 40; 
an anſwere to thie barganette 41 here ſee, 
Thys welked 42 flourette wylle a leſon telle: 
Ariſt 43 it blew 44, itte floriſhed and dyd welle, 
Lokeynge aſcaunce 45 upon the naighboure greene; 
Yet with the deigned 46 greene yttes rennome 47 
felle. [playne, 
ꝑſtſoones 48 ytte ſhronke upon the'daie-brente 49 
Didde not yttes loke, whileſt ytte there dyd 
ſtonde, | [honde, 
To croppe ytt in the bodde move ſamme dred 
Syke 50 ys the waie of lyffe; the loverds 51 
ente 52 { | 
Mooveth the robber hym therfor to ſlea 53; 
Gyf thou has ethe 54, the ſhadowe of contente, 
Beleive the trothe 55, theres none moe haile 56 
yan thee. bee ? 
Thou wurcheſt 57 ; welle, canne thatte a troble 
Slothe moe wulde jade thee than the rougheſt 


daie. 
Couldeſt thou the kivercled 58 of ſoughlys 59 ſee, 
Thou wouldſt eftſoones 60 ſee trothe ynne 
whatte 1 ſaie; | [thenne 
Botte lette me heere thie waie of lyfte, and 
Heare thou from me the lyffes of odher menne. 
Manne, 
I ryſe wythe the ſonne, 
Lyche hym to dryve the wayne 61, 
Andeere mie wurche is don 
| ſynge a fonge or twayne 62. 
l followe the plough-tayle, 
Wythe a longe jubb 64 of ale. 
Botte of the maydens, oh! 
tte lacketh notte to telle; 
dyr preeſte mote notte crie woe, 
Culde hys bull do as welle. 
| daunce the beſte heie deygnes 64, 
And foile 65 the wyſeſt feygnes 66. 
On everych ſeynctes hie daie 
Wythe the mynſtrelle 67 am I ſeene, 


— 


33 Coward. 34 ceaſed, dead, no more. 35 la- 


ment. 36 a manner of aſking a favour. 37 turn. 


38 carefully, with eircumſpection. 39 dry, ſun- 
burnt. 40 valley. 41 a ſong, or ballad. 42 wi- 
thered. 43 ariſen, or aroſe. 44 bloſſomed. 45 diſ- 


dainfully. 46 diſdained. 47 glory. 48 quickly. 


49 burnt. 50 ſuch. 51 lord's. 52 a purſe, or bag. 
53 ſlay. 54 eaſe. 55 truth. 56 happy. $7 work- 
ſt, 58 the hidden or ſecret part of. 59 ſouls. 
bo full ſoon, or preſcntly. 61 car. 62 two. 63 a 


bottle. 64 à country dance, {till practiſed in the 


north. 65 battle, 66 a corruption of ſeints, 67 a 
minſtrel is a muſician, 


All a footeynge it awaie, 
Wythe maydens on the greene. 
But oh! 1 wyſhe to be moe greate, 
In rennome, tenure, and eſtate. 
Syr Rogerre. 
Has thou ne ſeene a tree uponne a hylle, 5 
Whoſe unliſte 68 braunces 69 rechen far toe 
ſyghte; . 
When tuired 70 unwers 71 doe the heaven fylle, 
Itte ſhaketh deere 72 yn dole 73 and moke af- 
fryghte, = [dyghte 76, 


Whyleit the congeon 74 flowrette abeſſie 75 _ 
Stondethe unhurte, yo 77 bie the ſtorme: 
e: 


Syke is a picte 78 of lyffe: the manne of myghte 


Is tempeſt- chaft 79, hys woe greate as hys forme, 


Thieſelfe a lowrette of a ſmall accounte, 
Wouldſt harder felle the wynde, as hygher thee 
dydſte mounte. 


ELINOURE AND JUGA. 


OnNEe Ruddeborne x bank twa pynynge may- 
dens fate, 
Their tears faſte dryppeynge to the waterre x 
Ecchone bementynge 2 for her abſente mate, 
Who at Seyncte Albonns ſhouke the morth- 
ynge 3 ſpeare. 2 | 
The nottebrowne Elinoure to Juga fayre [eyne. 
Dydde ſpeke acroole 4, wythe languiſhment of 
Lyche droppes of pearlie dew, lemed 5 the quyv- 
ryng brine. : 
5 Elinoure, 
O gentle Juga ! heare mie dernie 6 2 
To fyghte for Yorke mie love ys dyghte 7 in 
ſtele; a 
O maie ne ſanguen ſteine the whyteroſe peyncte, 
Mai good Seyncte Cuthberte watche Syrre Ro- 
berte wele. 

Moke moe thanne deathe in phantaſie I feele; 
See! fee! upon the ground he bleedynge lies 
Inhild TR joice 9 of lyfle, or elſe mie deare love 

Es. 5 


W nga, : 
Syſters in ſorrowe, — daiſe.- ey d banke, 
Where melancholych broods, we wylle lamente; 
Be wette wythe mornynge dewe and evene 
danke: . 
. Lyche levynde 10 okes in eche the odher bente, 
Or lyche forlettenn 11 halles of merrimente, 
Whoſe gaſtlie mitches 12 holde the train of 
fryghte 13, the nyghte. 
Where lethale 14 ravens bark, and owlets wake 
| [ Elinoure. | 
No moe the myſkynette 15 ſhall wake the morne, 


The minſtrelle daunce, good cheere, and mor- 


ryce plaie; 


—— — 


68 Unbounded. 69 branches. 70 furious. 71 tem- 
peſts, ſtorms. 72. dire. 73 diſmay, 74 dwarf. 75 hu- 


mility. 76 decked. 77 unhurt. 78 picture. 79 tem- 


peſt-beaten.— T Rudborne (in Saxon, red water), 
a river near St. Albans, ſamous for the battles there 
ſought between the houſes of Lancaſter and Vork. 
2 lamenting. 3 murdering. 4 faintly. 5 gliſten- 


ed. 6 ſad complaint, 7 arrayed, or caſed. $ in- 


fuſe. 9 juice. 10 blaſted. II forſaken. 12 ruins, 


13 fear. 14 deadly, or deathboding. 15 a ſaall - 


bagpipe, 
R Uij . 


(cleere ; \ 


P 
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Neo more the amblynge palfrie and the horne 


Shall from the leſſel 16 rouze the foxe awaie ; 

I'll ſeeke the foreſte all the lyve-longe daie; 

All nete amonge the gravde chyrche 17 glebe 
2 [of woe. 


yu goes 07 
And to the paſſante Spryghtes lecture 18 mie tale 


24. 


& ; 
Whan mokie 19 cloudis do hange upon the leme 
Of leden 20 moon, ynn ſylver mantels dyghte ; 


'Fhe tryppeygne faeries weve the goiden dreme 
Of ſelyneſsz t, whyche flyethe wythe the nyghte; 


Then (botte the ſeynctes forbydde !) gif to a 


ſpryte ſtraughte 
Syrr Rychardes forme ys lyped, I'll hold dy- 


Hys bledeynge claie colde corſe, and dic eche daie 


yan thoughte. 


Elimoure. 


Ah woe bementynge wordes ; what wordes can 


ſhewe ! [bleede 
Thou limed 21 ryver, on thie linche 23 maie 
Champyons, whoſe bloude wyile wythe thie 
waterres flowe, [deede! 


And Rudborne ſtreeme be Rudborne ſtreeme in- 
* Haſte, gentle Juga, tryppe ytte ocre the mcade, 


'To knowe, or wheder we muſte waile agayne, 


Or wythe oure fallen knyghtes be menged onne | 
the plain. 


lain 


Boe ſayinge, lyke twa levyn-blaſted trees, 
Or twayne of cloudes that holdeth ftormie rayne; 
Theie moved gentle oere the dewie mees 24, 


To where Seyncte Albons holie ſnrynes remayne. 
There dyd theye fynde that bothe their knyghtes 


were flayne, bornes ſyde, 


Diſtraughte 23 theie vrandered to ſwollen Rud- 
Yelled theyre leathalle knelle, ſonke ynn the waves, 
a nis 12 | 


dyde, 


TO JOHNE LADGATE | 
{Sent wwith the following fon7e to Alla.) 


Wers thanne, goode Johne, ſyithe ytt muſt, needes 


be ſoe, 


Thatt thou and 1 a bowtynge match muſt have, 
Lette ytt ne breakynge of oulde ir:endityppe bee, 


hys ys the onelie all-a-hoone | crave. 


Remember Stowe, the Bryghtſtowe Carmalyte, 
Who whanne John Ciarkynge, one of myckle lore, 
Dydd throwe hys gauntlette-penne, wyth nym to 


More. 


gate | 
Hee ſhowd Gmalle wytte, and ſhowd hys weakneſſe 
Thys ys mie formance, whyche! owe have wrytte, 
The beſt performance of mie lyttel wycte. 


- . ſ 
SONG TO ELLA, 


Lorde of the Caſtel of Bra ſtorve wnne daies of yore. 


"Of thou, orr what remaynes of thee, 


Alla, the darlynye of futurity, 


Lett thys mie ſonge bold as thie courage be, 
As everlaſtynge to poſteritye. 7 
Whanne Nacya's ſoonnes, whoſe hayres of bloude 


redde hue, [ing due, 


Lyche kynge-cuppes braſtyng wythe the morn- 


16 In a confined ſenſe, a buth or hedge, though 
- ſometimes uſed as a foreſt. 19 church-yard. 18 ra- 
late. 19 black. 20 decrealing. 21 happineſs, 
22 glaſſy. 23 bank, 24 * 25 diſtracted. 


Arraung'd ynn dreare arraie, 
Uponne the lethale daie, 
Spredde farre and wyde onne Watchets ſhore; 
Than dyddiſt thou furiouſe ſtande, 
And bie thie valyante hand 
Beeſprengedd all the mees wythe gore. 


Drawn bie thyne anlace felle, 
Downe to the depthe of helle 
Thouſandes of Dacyznns went; 
Bryſtowannes, menne of myghte, 
Ydar'd the bloudie fyghte, 

And acted deeds full quent. 


Oh thou, whereer (thie bones att reſte) 

Thye ſpryte to haunte del; ghteth beſte, 
Whetherr upponne the bloude-embrewedd pleyne, 

Orr whare thou keunſt fromm farre 

The dyſmall cry of warre, [Nleyne; 
Orr ſeeſt ſomme mountayne made of corſe dt 


Orr ſeeſt the hatchedd ſtede, 
Ypraunceynge o'er the mede, 

And neighe to be amenged the poynctedd ſpeeres; 
Orr ynne blacke armoure ſtaulke arounde 
Embattel'd Bryſtowe, once thie grounde, 

And glowe ardurous onn the Caſtle ſteers; 


Orr fierye round the mynſterr glare; 

Lette Bryſtowe ſtylle be made thie care; [fyre; 
Guarde ytt fromme foemenne and conſumyuge 
Lyche Avones ſtreme enſyrke ytte rounde, 

Ne leette a flame enharme the g. ounde, 
Tylle ynne one flame all the whole world cxprre, 


The underwritten lines were compoſed by John Ledvat 
a Prieftl in London, and ſent to Rotwlic, as an ws 
fever io the preceding Songe of Hilla. 


Havrncs wythe mouche attentyonn redde 
What you dydd to mee ſend, 


| Admyre the varſes monche I dydd, 


And thus an anſwerr lende. 


Amongs the Greeces Homer was 
A poett mouche renownce, 

Amongs the Lotyns Vyrgilius 
Was beſte of poets founde. 


The Brytiſh Merlynn oftenne hanne 


The gyfte of inſpyration, 
| And Aﬀed to the Sexonne menne 
Dydd ſynge wythe elocation. 
Inne Norr aan tymes, Turgotus and 
Good Chavcer dydd eæcelle, 
Then Stowe, the Bryghtſtowe Carmelyte, 
Dydd hare awaie the belle. | 
Nowe Rowlie yane theſe mote dayes 
I.endes owte hys ſheer ynge lyghtes, 
And Turgotus and Chaucer lyves 
Yune ev'ry lyne he wrytes. 


THE TOURNAMENT. 
AN INTERLUDE, 


Euter an Heranwwde. 
Taz tournament: beoynnes; the hammer ſound 
The courſerrs lyſſe 1 about the nicufuredd! 
fielde; f 


—— — 


1 Sport or play. 2 bounded, or meaſured, 


The 
Qu: 


= 
D_ 


= >) 
a+ wwe ates ww 


hg 5 „ 2e mn 


eyne, 


2yne; 
ſe of 


eres; 


„ 


POEM 8. 


The ſhemrynge armoure throws the ſhene — 


el 2 Fins 3 depiſtedd h 
tyſſed 2 fons 3 ictedd 4 onn eche 
__ ſheelde. y [amielde 6, 


The feerie 5 heaulmets, wythe the wreathes 
Supportes the Fampynge lyoncell 7 orr beare, 
Wythe ſtraunge depyctures 8, Nature mate nott 
Unſeemelie to all orderr doe appexe, | yeelde, 
Yett yatte g to menne, who thyncke and have 

a ſpryte 10 
Makes knowen that the phantaſies unryghte. 


I, ſonne of honnoure, ſpencer rr of her joies, 

Muſte ſwythen 12 goe to. yeve 13 the ſpeeres 
arounde, 5 ſemploie, 

Wythe advantayle 14 and borne 15 I meynte 16 


Who withoute mee woulde fall untoe the | 


grounde. | 
oe the tall oake the ivie twyſteth rounde; 
Soe the neſhe 17 flowerr grees 18 ynne the 
woodeland ſhade. ſ[founde ; 
The worlde bie diffraunce ys ynne orderr 


Wydhoute unlikeneſſe nothynge could bee made. 


As ynn the bowke 19 nete 20 alleyn 21 can bee 
donne, | 
Syke 22 ynn the weal of kynde all thynges are 
| partes of onne. 
Enter Syrr Symonne de Bourtonne. 
Herawde 23, bie heavenne theſe tylters ſtaie 
too long. x} 
Mie prone ys dyinge forr the fyghte. 
The mynſtrelles have begonne the thyrde warr 
ſonge, | [ſyghte. 
Yett nette a ſpeere of hemm 24 hath grete mie 
I feere there be ne manne wordhie mie myghte. 
I lacke a Guid 25, a Wyllyamm 26 to entylte. 
To reine 27 anente 28 a fele 29 embodiedd 
knyghte, ſpylte. 
Ytt gettes ne rennome 30 gyff hys blodde bee 
Bie Heavenne and Marie ytt ys tyme they're 
7. 7 Bp [ſpeare. 
I lyche nott unthylle 31 thus to wielde the 
Herawwde, 
Methynkes 1 hear yer ſlugghornes 32 dynn 33 
from farre, 
Bourtonne. 
Ah! ſwythenn 34 mie ſhielde and tyltynge 
launce bee bounde 35 
Eftſoones 36 beheſte 37 mie ſquyerr to the warre. 
' 1flie before to clayme a challenge grownde. 
| 3 [ Ceeth oute. 
; Feramwde. 
Thie valourous actes woulde meinte 38 of menne 
aſtounde; ä Hh de ; 
Harde bee yer ſhappe 39 encontrynge thee ynn 


2 Curiouſly deviſed. 3 fancys or devices. 4 paint- 
ed, or diſplayed. 5 fiery. 6 ornamented, enamel- 
led. 7 a young lion. 8 drawings, paintings. 9 that. 
10 ſonl. x1 diſpenſer. 12 quickly. 13 give. 14 arm- 
er. 15 burniſh. 16 many. 17 young, weak, ten- 
der. 18 grows. 19 body. 20 nothing. 21 alone. 
22 10. 23 herald. 24a contraction of them. 25 Guie 
de Fance Exidio, the moſt famous tilter of Eis age. 
20 William hufus. 27 run. 28 againſt 29 fee- 
ble go honour. glory. 31 uſeleſs.” 32 a kind of 
Clarvon. 33 ſound 34 quickly. 25 ready. 36 ſoon. 
37 command. 38 moſt. 39 fate, or doom. 


oy 
Anenſt 40 all menne thou bereſt to the 


Lyche the hard hayle dothe the tall rolhespyghte 
I 


349 


As wh the mornynge ſonne ydronksthe dew, | 


Syche dothe thie valorous a 


&s droncke 42 eche 
knyghte's hue. 3 13 


THE LYSTES. 
The Kynge, Syrr Symonne de Bourtonne, Syrr 


Ferraris, Syrr Ranulph Neville, Syrr Ladovick py 


Clynton, Syrr Jobnde Bergbamme,andodberrk 
Herawdes, Mynſtrelles, and Servytoars 43. 


The barganette 43; yee mynſtrelles tune the 

_  Arynge, p lynge⸗ 

Somme actyonn dyre of antyante kynges now 
. Mynftrelles. | 

3 the Normannes floure botte Englondes 

throne, 

The manne whoſe myghte delievretie 44 had 
knite 45, | 125 

Snett 46 oppe hys long ſtrunge bowe and ſheelde 
aborne 47, . 941 | 

Beheſteynge 48 all hys hommageres 39 to fyghte. 

Goe, rouze the lyonn from hys hylted 56 denne, 

Let thie floes g; 2 drenche the blodde of anie thynge 

bott menne. : 


Ynn the treed forreſte doe the knyghtes apperez 
Wyllamm wythe myghte hys bowe enyronn'd 


2 Ans 533 1 
Loude dynns 54 the arrowe yn the wolfynn's 
Hee ryſeth battent 55, roares, he panctes, hes 
dyes. 3 
Forſlaggenn att thie feete lett wolvynns bee, 
Lett thie floes drenche theyre blodde, bott do ne 
bredrenn ſlea. | ' 
Throwe the merke 56 ſhade of twiſtynde trees 
hee rydes; | [wynge; 
The flemed 57 owlett 58 flapps herr eve-ſpeckte 
The lordynge 60 toade yn all hys paſſes bides; 
Nen 61 neders 62 att hymm darte the 
ynge; | 
Styll, Raile, he paſſes onn, hys ſtede aſtrodde, - 


| Nee hedes the daungerous waie gyff leadynge un- 


toe bloodde. 


The lyoncel, fromme ſweltrie 63 countries 


braughte, 

Coucheynge binethe the ſheltre of the brierr, 

Att commynge dynn 64 doth rayſe himfelfe dif- 
traughte 65, 

He loketh wyth an eie of flames of fyre, 

Goe, ſticke the lyonn to hys hyltren denne, 
Lette thie floes 66 drench the bloode of anie thynge 

botte menn. 


_ 2 2 3 * _ 


— 


40 Againſt. 41 pitched, or bent down. 42 drink. 
43 ſervant, attendants. 44 ſong, or ballad. 45 ac- 


- 


tivity. 46 bent. 47 burniſhed. 48 commanding. - 


49 ſervants. 50 hidden. 51 arrows. 52 worke 

with iron. 53 bends. 54 ſounds, 55 1 56 
dark, or gloomy. $7 and 58 frighted owl. 59 
marked with evening dew. (o ſtanding on their 
hind legs 61 venomous. 62 adders. 63 hot, ſul- 


try. 64 ſound, noiſe, 65 diſtracted. 66 arrows. 
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Wythepaſſent67 ſteppe the lyonn mov' th alonge; 

kt bod nag — hee bender, 

Wythe mayghte alyche the roghlyne 68 thon- 
derr ſtronge ; | | 

The lyonn ynn a roare hys s of bo foorthe ſendes. 

Goe, fleathe lyonnynn hys blodde-ſteyn'd denne, 

Botte bee the takelle 69 dree fromm blodde of od- 

herr menne. 


Swefte from the thyckett ſtarks the ſtagge 

awaie; 5 
The couraciers 70 as ſwefte doe afterr flie. 
Hee lepethe hie, hee ſtondes, hee kepes att baie, 
Botte metes the arrow, and eftſoones 71 doth 
die. : 


Forſlagenn atte thie fote lette wylde beaſtes bee, | 


Lett thie floes drenche yer blodde, yett do ne bre- 


drenn flee. 
Wythe murther tyredd, hee ſleynges hys bowe 
alyne 72. [flowers. 


The ſtagge ys ouch'd 73 wythe crownes of lillie 
Arounde theire heaulmes theie greene verte doe 
entwyne ; 
Joying and rev'lous ynn the grene wode bowers. 
Forſlagenn wyth thie floe lette wylde beaſtes bee, 
Feeſte thee upponne theire fleſhe, doe ne thie bre- 
dren flee. 


Kynge. N 
Now to the Tournie 74; who wylle fyrſte af- 
fraie 75 ? 
Herebaulge. 
Nevylle, a baronne, bee yatte 76 honnoure thyne. 


Bourtonne. 


I clayme the paſſage. a 
| : Newylle. 

I contake 77 thie waie. 
Bourtonne, 


Thenn there's mie gauntlette 78 onn mie gaber- 


dyne 79. 
Herehaulde. 
A leegefull 80 challenge, knyghtes and cham- 
pyonns dynge 81, 
A leegefull challenge, lette the flugghorne ſounde. 
| | [Syrr Symonne and Newylle tylte. 
Nevyll ys goeynge, manne and horſe, toe grounde. 
[ Newy/le falls. 
Loverdes, howe doughtilie 82 the tylterrs joyne: 
Yee champyounnes, here Symonne de Bour- 
tonne fyghtes, . 


Onne hee hathe quacedd 83, aſſayle. 84 hymm, yee 


knyghtes. 

1 Ferraris. . 
I anente 85 hymm go; mie ſquierr, mie 
mielde; wy [ſcethe 87. 


Orr onne orr odherr wyll doe myckle. 86 


— 


67 Walking leiſurely. 68 rolling. 69 arrow. 
20 horſe courſers. 71 full ſoon. 72 acroſs his 


Moulders. 73 garlands of flowers being put round 
the neck of the game, it was ſaid to be ouch'd, from 


ouch, a chain worn by earls round their necks. 74 
tournament. 75 fight, or encounter. 76 that. 77 
diſpute. 78 glove. 79 a piece of armour. $0 


lawful. 81 worthy. 82 furiouſly. 83 vanquiſhed. 


84 oppoſe. 85 againſt. 86 much, 87 damage, 
(cl . | 


Before I doe departe the liſſedd 88 fielde, 
Mieſelfe or Bourtonne hereupponn wy ll blethe 


89. Mie ſhielde, 
Bourtonne. 
Comme onne, and fitte thie tylte- launce ethe go, 


Whanne Bourtonne fyghtes, hee meets a doughtie 


oe. [The tylte. Ferraris falleth, 

Hee falleth ; nowe bie heavenne thie woundes 

doe fmethe 917 [92, 

I feere mee, I have wroughte thee myckle woe 
Heranwwde. 


Bourtonne hys ſeconde beereth to the feelde. 


Comme onn, ye knyghtes, and wynn the honour'd 
ſheeld. 


Berghamme. 
Itake the challenge; ſquyre, mie launce and ſtede. 
I, Bourtonne, take the gauntlette for mee ſtaie. 
Botte, gyff thou fyghteſte mee, thou ſhalt have 
mede 93; 


Somme odherr I wylle champyonn toe affraie 94; | 


Perchaunce fromme hemm I maie poſleſsthedaic, 
Then I ſchalle bee a foemanne forr thie ſpere. 
Herehawde, toe the bankes of knyghtys ſaie, 
De Berghamme wayteth for a foemann heere. 
Clinton. 
Botte _—_ thou ſchalte ne tende 95; I doe thee 
fie [launce flie, 


96. 
Lyche forreying 97 levynn 98, ſchalle mie tylte- 


[ Berghamme and Clinton tylte. Clinton fallethe, 


Berghamme. 


Nowe, nowe, Syrr Knyghte, attoure 99 thie 


beeveredd 100 eye, [thee, 
I have borne downe, and efte 101 doe gauntlette 
Swythenne 1o2 begynne, and wrynn 103 thie 
ſhappe 104 orr myne; 
Gyff thou dyſcomfytt, ytt wylle dobblie bee. 
[ Bourtonne and Ber ghamme tylteth. Berghamme falls, 
Herawde. 


 Symonne de Bourtonne haveth borne down 


three, a 

And bie the thyrd hath honnoure of a fourthe. 
| Lett hymm bee ſett aſyde, tylle hee doth ſee 

A tyltynge forr a knyghte of gentle wourthe. 
Heere commethe ſtraunge knyghtes; gyff cor- 

teous 105 heie 106, 
Ytt welle beſeies 107 to yeve 108 hemm ryghte 

of fraic 109. 

Firfl Knyghte. 


© Straungers wee bee, and homblie doe wee claym: 


The rennomes 110 yn thys tourneie 111 forr to 

tylte; | [good name, 
Dherbie to proove ſromm craventes 112 owre 
Bewrynnge 113 that wee gentile blodde have 


ſpylte. 
Heraode. 
Yee knyghtes of corteſie, theſe ſtraungers, ſaie, 
Bee you full wyllynge forr to yeve hemm fraic? 


declaring, 


— 


88 Bounded. 89 bleed. go eaſy. | 91 ſmoke. 92 
hurt, or damage. 93 reward. 94 fight, or engage. 


5 attend, or wait. 96 defy, 97 and 98 deſtroying 


ightning. 99 turn. 100 beavered. 101 again. 
102 quickly. 103 declare. 104 fate. 105 worthy. 
106 they. 107 becomes. 108 give. 109 fight. 
ITO honour. III tournament. 112 cowards. 113 


o 
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[Fyve knyghtes tylteth wythethe ſtraunge knyghte, | 
and bee everichone 114 overthrowne. 
Bourtonne. 
Nowe bie Seyncte Marie, gyff onn all the fielde 
Ycrafſed 115 ſperes and helmetts bee beſprente 
116, Ii: ſheeld. 
Gyff everych knyghte dydd houlde a piercedd 
Gyf all the feelde wythe champyonne blodde 
bee ſtente 118, 
vet toe encounterr hymm I bee contente. 
Annodherr launce, Marſhalle, anodherr launce. 
Albyette hee wythe lowes 119 of fyre ybrente 
120, | ladvance. 
Yett Bourtonne woulde agenſte hys vale 12 
Fyve haveth fallenn downe anethe 122 hys ſpeere, 
Botte hee ſchalle bee the next that falleth here. 
Bie thee, Seyncte Marie, and thy Sonne I ſweare, 
Thatt yon whatte place yonn doughtie knyghte 
ſhall fall [out ſpeere, 
Anethe 123 the ſtronge puſh of mie ſtraughte 124 
There ſchalle aryſe a hallie 125 chyrches walle, 
The whyche, ynn honnoure, I wylle Marye 
calle, ſrounde. 
Wythe pillars large, and ſpyre full hyghe and 
And thys 1 faifullie £26 wylle ſtonde to al 
Gyff yonderr ſtraungerr falleth to the grounde. 
Straungerr, bee boune 127; I champyonn 128 
you to warre. 
Sounde, ſounde the ſlughornes, to bee hearde 
fromm farre. 
[Bourtoune and the Straunger tylt. Straunger fal- 
| leth. 
Kynge. 
The mornynge tyltes now ceaſe. 
| Heranwde. 
Bourtonne ys kynge. 
Dyſplaie the Englyſhe bannorre onn the tente ; 
Roynde hymm, yee mynſtrelles, ſongs of achments 
129 ſynge; [139; 
Yee herawdes, getherr upp the ſpeeres beſprente 
To kynge of Tourney-tylte bee all knees bente. 
Dames faire and gentle, for your loves hee foughte; 
Forr you the longe tylte-launce, the ſwerde hee 
ſhente 131. {thoughte. 
Hee jouſtedd, alleine 132 havynge you ynn 
Comme, mynſtrelles, ſounde the ſtrynge, goe onn 
eche ſyde, ; 
Whyleſt hee untoe the Kynge ynn ſtate doe ryde. 
Mynftrelles. 
Whann Battayle, ſmethynge 133 withe new-quick- 
enn'd gore, [hedde, | 
Bendynge wyth ſpoiles, and bloddie droopynge 
Dydd the merke 134 woode of ethe 135 and reſt 
explore, : | 
Seekynge to lie onn pleaſures downie bedde, 
Pleaſure, dauncyng fromm her wode, 
Wreathedd wythe floures of aiglintine, 


* 


114 Every one. 115 broken, ſplit. 116 ſcattered. 
117 broken, or pierced through with darts. 118 
ſtained. 119 flames. 120 burnt, 121 healm. 122 
beneath. 123 againſt. 124 ſtretched out. 125 
holy. 126 faithfully. 127 ready. 128 challenge. 


And herde the raven's crokynge throte 
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From hys vyſage waſhedd the bloude, © © 
Hylte 136 hys ſwerde and gaberdyne. : 


Wythe ſyke an eyne ſhee ſwotelie 137 hym dydd- 


view, 
Dydd ſoe ycorvenn 138 everrie ſhaps to joe, 
Hys ſpryte dydd chaunge untoe anodherr hue, 
Hys armes, ne ſpoyles, mote any thoughts emploies 

All delyghtſomme and contente, | 

Fyre enſhotynge 139 fromm hys eyne, 

Vnn hys armes he dydd herr hente 140. 

Lyche the merke 141 plante doe entwynne. 
Soe, gyff thou loveſt pleaſure and herr trayne, 
Onknowlachynge 142 ynn whatt place herr to 

fynde, ltayne 

Thys rule yſpende 143, and ynn thie mynde re- 

Seeke honnoure fyrſte, and pleaſaunce lies be- 
hynde. 7 | 

Wn 


BRISTOWE TRAGEDIE. 
OR, THE DETHE or SYR'CHARLES BAWDING * 


Tue featherd ſongſter chaunticleer 
Han wounde hys bugle horne, 
And tolde the earlie villa 
The commynge of the morne 2: 


Kynge Edwarde ſawe the ruddie ſtreakes 
Ot lyghte eclypſe the greie; 


Proclayme the fated daie. 
! 


„ Thou'rt ryght,” quod he,“ for, by the Godda | 


+ That ſyttes enthron'd on hyghe ! 
© Charles Bawdin, and hys fellowes twaine, 
To daie ſhall ſurelie die.“ | 


Thenne wythe a jugge of nappy ale ä 
Hys knyghtes dydd onne hymm waite; 
64 Goe tell the traytour, thatt to-daie 
* Hee leaves thys mortall ſtate.” 


Syr Canterlone thenne bendedd lowe, 
Wythe harte brymm-fnlle of woe; 
Hee journey'd to the caſtle-gate, 
And to Syr Charles dydd goe. 


But whenne hee came, hys children twaine, 
And eke hys lovynge wyfe, 

Wythe brinie tears dydd wett the flaore, _ 
For goode Syr Charleſes lyfe. | 


„O goode Syr Charles!“ ſayd Canterlone, 
** Badde tydyngs I doe brynge.” 


“ Speke boldlie, manne, ſayd brave Syr Charley, 


« Whatte ſays the traytor kynge ?” - 


« I greeve to telle; before yonne ſonne » 
Does fromme the welkinn flye, 
* Hee hath uppon hys honour ſworne, 2 


* Thatt thou ſhalt ſurelie die.“ 


Wee all muſt die,” quod brave Syr Charles g 2 5 


*« Of thatte I'm not affearde; 


Whatte bootes to lyve a little ſpace? * 


Thanke Jeſu, I'm prepar'd : 


129 atchievements, glorious actions. 130 broken 
ſpears, 131 broke, deſtroyed. 132 only, alone. 
733 ſmoking, ſtreaming. 134 dark, gloomy. 135 


pal. 


I 36 Hid, ſecreted. 137 ſweetly. 138 moulded. 
139 thooting, darting. 140 graſp, hold. 141 night- 


| ſhade, 142 ignorant, unknowing. 143 conſider- 
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Butt telle thye kynge, for myne hee's not, 
„I 'de ſooner die to-daie, 
Thanne lyve hys ſlave, as manie are, 
Though I ſhoulde lyve for aie.” 


Then Canterlone hee dydd goe out, 
To telle the maior ſtraite 


A0 gert all thynges ynne reddyneſs 


For goode Syr Charleses fate. 


Thenne Maiſterr Canynge ſaughte the kynge, 
And felle down onne hys knee; 


Fm come, “ quod hee, © unto your grace 


To move your clemencye.” 


Therne quod the kynge, © Youre tale ſpeke out, 
ber You have been much oure friende ; 
Whatever youre requeſt may bee, 

« Wee wylle to ytte attende.” 


* My nobile leige ! alle my requeſt, 
« Ys for a nobile knyghte, 

© Who, though may hap hee has donne wronge, 
« Hee thoughte ytte ſtylle was ryghte: 


% He has a ſpouſe and children twaine, 
Alle rewyn'd are for aie; 
« Yf that you are reſolv'd to lett 
Charles Bawdin die to-dai.“ 


« Speke not of ſuch a traytour vile,” 
The kynge ynn furie ſayde ; 
© Before the evening ſtarre doth ſheene, 
__ * Bawdin ſhall looſe hys hedde : 


@ fuſtice does, loudlie for hym calle, 
„And hee ſhalle have hys meede : 

* Speke, Maiſter Canynge ! whatte thynge elſe 
* Att preſent doe you neede?“ 


- My nobile leige :*” goode Canynge ſayde, 
Leave juſtice to our Godde, 
„And laye the yronne rule aſyde 
«« Be thyne the olyve rodde. 


„Was Godde to ſerche our hertes and reines, 
«+ The beſt were ſynners grete; 
„ Chriſt's vicarr only knowes ne ſynne, 
« Ynne alle thys mortall fate. 
« Lett mercie rule thyne infante reigne, 
« *Twylle faſte thye crowne fulle ſure ; 
% From race to race thye familie 
Alle ſov'reigns ſhall endure: 


But yff wythe bloode and flaughter thou 


Beginne thy infante reigne, 


* Thy crowne upponne thy childrennes brows 


„ Wylle never long remayne.” 


© Canynge, awaie! thys traytour vile 
Has ſcorn'd my power and mee; 

Howe canſt thou then for ſuch a manne 
« ntreate my clemencye ?” 


« My nobile leige ! the trulie brave 
* Wylle val'rous actions prize, 

Reſpect a brave and nobile mynde, 
Although ynne enemies.“ 


i Canynge, awaie! By Godde ynne Heav'n 


- 


* Thatt dydd mee beinge gyve, 


I wylle nott taſte a bitt of breade 


* Whilit thys Syr Charles dothe lyve. 
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* By Marie, and alle Seinctes ynne Heay's, 
* Thys ſunne ſhall be hys laſte,” 

Thenne Canynge dropt a brinie teare, 
And from the preſence paſte. 


Wyth herte brymmfulle of gnawynge grief, 
Hee to Syr Charles dydd goe, 
And fat hymm downe uponne a ſtoole, 

And teares beganne to flowe. 


Wee all muſt die,” quod brave Syr Charles; 
* Whatte bootes ytte howe or whenne ; 
„ Dethe ys the ſure, the certaine fate 
+ Of all wee mortall menne. 


« Saye why, my friende, thie honeſt ſoul 
* Runns over att thyne eye; 
Is ytte for my moſt welcome doome 
- * Thatt thou doſt child-lyke crye?“ 


Quod godlie Canynge, I doe weepe, 
«© Thatt thou ſoe ſoone mult dye, 
And leave thy ſonnes and helpleſs wyfe 
* *Tys thys thatt wettes myne eye.“ 


© Thenne drie the tears thatt out thyne eye 


“From godlie fountaines ſprynge ; 


| © Dethe I deſpiſe, and alle the power 


Of Edwarde, traytour kynge. 


* Whan through the tyrant's welcom means 
I ſhall reſigne my lyfe, 

* The Godde I ſerve wylle ſoone provyde 
For bothe mye ſonnes and. wyfe. 


Before I ſawe the lyghtſome ſunne, 
*« Thys was appointed mee; 
* Shall mortall manne repyne or grudge 
What Godde ordeynes to bee? 


Howe oft ynne battaile have ſtoode, 


Wuhan thouſands dy'd arounde; 
* Whan ſmokynge ſtreemes of crimſon bloode 
* Imbrew'd the fatten'd grounde : 


% Howe dydd I knowe thatt ev'ry darte, 
«© Thatt cutte the airie waie, 

«© Myghte nott fynde paſſage toe my harte, 
And cloſe myne eyes for aie? 


* And ſhall I nowe, forr feere of dethe, 
* Looke wanne and bee dyſmayde? 
Ne! fromm my herte flie chiidyſhe feere, 
* Bce alle the manne diſplay'd. 


© Ah, goddelyke Henrie ! Godde forefende, 
And guarde thee and thye ſonne, 

« Yit tis hys wylle ; but yff *tis nott, 
„Why thenne hys wylle bee donne. 


My honeſt friende, my faulte has beene 
+ To:ſerve Godde and mye prynce; 
And thatt I no tyme-ſerver am, 
- © My-dethe wylle ſoone convynce. 


© Ynne Londonne citye was I borne, 
Ot pareats of grete note; 

© My fadre dydd a nobile armes 
« Emblazon onne hys cote: 


I make ne doubte butt hee ys gone 
Where toone I hope to goe ; 
© Where wee for ever ſhall bee bleſt, 


From oute the reech of woe. 


POE M S. 


« Hee taughte mee juſtice and the laws 
« Wyth pitie to unite ; 

« And eke hee taughte mee howe to knowe 
« The wronge cauſe fromm the ryghte: 


« Hee taughte mee wyth a prudent hande 
« To feede the hungrie poore, 

« Ne lett mye ſarvants dryve awaie 
« The hungrie fromme my doore : 


« And none can ſaye butt alle mye lyfe 
« I have hys wordyes kept; 

« And ſumm'd the actyonns of the daie 
« Eche nyghte before I flept. 


« ] have a ſpouſe, _ aſke of her 
« Yff I defyl'd her bedde ? 

J have a kynge, and none can laie 
« Black treaſon onne my hedde. 


« Ynne Lent, and onne the hole eve, 
Fromm fleſhe I dydd reirayne ; 

« Whie ſhould I thenne appeare diſmay'd 
To leave thys worlde of payne? 


« Ne, hapleſs Henrie ! I rejoyce 
« [ ſhall ne ſee thye dethe; 

« Moſt willynglie ynne thye juſt cauſe 
« Doe I reſign my brethe. 


« Oh, fickle people! rewyn'd londe! 
„Thou wylt kenne peace ne moe; 
« Whyle Richard's ſonnes exalt themſelves 


« Thye brookes wythe bloude wylle flowe. | 


« Saie, were ye tyr'd of godlie peace 
« And godlie Henrie's reigne, 

« Thatt you dyd choppe your eaſie daies 
« For thoſe of bloude and peyne ? 


% Whatte though I onne a fledde be drawne, 
„And mangled by a hynde, 
] doe defye the traytor's pow'r, 
« Hee can ne harm my mynde; 


„ Whatte though, uphoiſted onne a pole, 
« Mye lymbes ſhall rotte ynne ayre, 
« And ne ryche monument of braſſe 


« Charles Bawdin's name ſhall bear; 


* Yett ynne the holie book above, 
« Whyche tyme can't eate awaie, 
« There wythe the ſarvants of the Lord 
« Mye.name ſhall lyve for aie. 


* Thenne welcome dethe ! for lyfe eterne _ 
« I leave thys mortall lyfe : 

Farewell vayne worlde, and all that's deare, 
« Mye ſonnes and lovynge wyte ! 


„Nowe dethe as welcome to mee comes 
« As e'er the moneth of Maie; 
Nor woulde I even wyſhe to lyve, 
Wyth my dere wyſe to ſtaie.“ 


Quod Canynge, « *Tys a goodlic thynge 
“To bee prepar d to die; 
* And from thys worlde of peyne and grefe 


« To Gedde ynne heav'n to flie.“ 


And nowe the belle began to tolle, 
And claryonnes to ſound ; 
yr Charles hee herde the horſes feete 
A prauncyng onne the grounde ; 


1 


*% 
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And juſt before the officers 
His lovynge wyfe came dees = 

Weepynge unfeigned teers of woe, | * 
Wythe loude and dyſmalle dynne. 


« Sweet Florence! nowe I { wage forbere,' © 


« Ynn quiet lett mee die; ; 
« Praie Godde that ev'ry Chriſtian foule'' | 
« Maye looke onne dethe as IJ. 


« Sweet Florence] why theſe brinie teers? © 


« Theye waſhe my ſoule awaie, 
And almoſt make mee wyſhe for lyfe, 
« Wyth thee, ſweete dame, to ſtaie. 


« *T'ys butt a journie I ſhalle goe 
“ Untoe the lande of blyſſe; 

« Nowe, as a proofe of huſbande's love, 
Receive thys holie kyſle,” 


Thenne Florence, fault' ring Paar her ſaie, 
Tremblynge theſe wordyes ſpoxe, 

« Ah, cruele Edwarde! bloudie kynge ! 
« Mye herte ys welle nyghe broke : 


8 


-S 


Ah, ſweete Syr Charles! why wylt thou goe . 


« Wythoute thye lovynge wyfe? 
« The cruelle axe thatt cuttes thye necke, 
« Ytte eke ſhall ende mye lyfe.“ 


And nowe the officers came ynne 
To brynge Syr Charles awaie, 
Whoe turnedd toe hys lovynge wyfe, 
And thus to her dydd fate : 


« J goe to lyfe, and nott to dethe ; ; 
« Truſte thou ynne Godde above, 


And teache thy ſonnes to feare the Lord, 


« And ynne theyre hertes hym love 11 


Teache them to runne the nobile race 
« Thatt I theyre fader runne; 


« Florence! ſhou'd dethe thee take—adicu?. . 


« Yee officers leade onne.“ 


Thenne Florence rav'd as anie madde, 
And dydd her treſſes tere; 


Oh ſtaie mye huſbande, lorde, and lyfe!— _ _ 


Syr Charles thenne dropt a teare. 


'Tyll tyredd oute wythe ravynge loude, : 
Shee fellen onne the flore - 770 


Syr Charles exerted alle hys myghte, 


And march'd fromm oute the dore. 


Uponne a lledde hee mounted thenne, 
Wythe lookes ſulle brave and ſwete; 


 Lookes thatt enſhone ne moe concern 


Thanne anie ynne the ſtrete. 


Before hym went the council-menne, 
Ynne ſcarlett robes and golde, 

And taſſils ſpanglynge ynne ths ſunne, 
Muche glorious to beholde: 


| The Freers of Seincte Auguſtyne next 


Appeared to the ſyghte, | 
Alle cladd ynne homelic ruſſett weedes, 
Of godlie monkyſh plyghte : 


Ynne diffraunt partes a godlie pſaume 
Notte fweetlie theye dyd chaunt; 

Behynde theyre backes ſyx mynſtrelles came, 
V hs tun'd the ſtrunge bataunt. 8 
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Thenne fyve-and-twenty archers came; 
Echone the howe dydd bende, 
From reſcue of Kynge Henries friends 
Syr Charles forr to defend. 


Bolde as a lyon came Syr Charles,, 
Drawne onne a cloth-layde ſledde, 
Bye two blacke ſtedes ynne trappynges white, 
_ . Wyth plumes uponne theyre hedde ; 


Behynde hym fyve-and-twenty moe 
Of archers ſtronge and toute, 
Wyth bended bowe echone ynne hande, 
Marched ynne goodlie route: 


Seine Jameses Freers marched next, 
Echone hys parte dydd chaunt ; 

Behynde theyre backes ſyx mynſtrelles came, 
Who tun'd the ſtrunge bataunt : 


Thenne came the maior and eldermenne, 
Ynne clothe of ſcarlett deck't. 

And theyre attendyng menne'echone, 
Lyke eaſterne princes trick't ; 


And after them a multitude 
Of citizenns dydd thronge; 

The wyndowes were alle fulle of heddes 
As hee dydd paſſe alonge. 


And whenne hee came to the hyghe croſſe, 
Syr Charles dydd turne and ſaie, 

& O thou thatt ſaveſt manne fromme ſynne, 
« Waſhe mye ſoule clean thys daie!“ 


Att the grete mynſter wyndowe ſat 
The kynge ynne myckle ſtate, 

To ſee Charles Bawdin goe alonge 
To hys moſt welcom fate. 


Soone as the ſledde drewe nyghe enowe 
Thatt Edwarde hee myghte heare, 

The brave Syr Charles hee dydd ſtande uppe, 
And thus hys wordes declare: 


4 Thou ſeeſt me, Edwarde! traytour vile! 
« Expos'd to infamie; 

& Butt bee aſſur'd, diſloyall manne ! 
« I'm greaterr nowe thanne thee. 


& Bye foule proceedyngs, murdre, bloude, 
« Thou weareſt nowe a erowne; 

& And haſt appoynted mee to die, 
« By power nott thyne owne. 


Thou thynkeſt 1 ſhall dye to-daie ; 
& I have beene dede 'til] nowe, 

& And ſoone ſhall lyve to weare a crowne 
For ate uponne my browe: 


«© Whylſt thou, perhapps, for ſom few ycares, 
« Shalt rule thys fickle lande, 
« To lett them knowe howe wyde the rule 
„ *Twixt kynge and tyrant hande: 


“ Thye pow'r unjuſt, thou traytour ſlave ! 
Shall falle onne thye owne hedde” 


Fromm out of hearyng of the kynge 
Departed thenne the ſledde. 


Kynge Edwarde's ſoule ruſh'd to hys face, 
ee turn'd hys hedde awaie, . 
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And to hys broder Glouceſter 
Hee thus dydd ſpeke and ſai : 


To hym that ſoe much dreaded dethe, 
Ne ghaſtlie terrors brynge, + 

“ Beholde the manne ! hee ſpake the truthe, 
« Hee's greater thanne a kynge !” 


« Soe lett hym die!” Duke Richarde ſayde; 
« And maye echone oure foes 
« Bende downe theyre neckes to bloudie axe, 
And feede the carryon crowes.“ 


And nowe the horſes gentlie drewe 
Syr Charles uppe the hyghe hylle; 
The axe dydd glyſterr ynne the ſunne, 
His pretious bloude to ſpylle. 


Syr Charles dydd uppe the ſcaffold goe, 
As uppe a gilded carre 

Of victorye, bye val'rous chiefs 
Gayn'd ynne the bloudie warre : 


And to the people hee dyd ſaie, 
« Beholde you ſee mee dye, 


« For ſervynge loyally mye 1 


« Mye kynge molt ryghtfullie. 


« As longe as Edwarde rules thys lande, 
« Ne quiet you wylle knowe : 

« Your ſonnes and huſbandes ſhalle bee layne, 
« And brookes wythe bloude ſhall flowe. 


« You leave your goode and lawfulle kynge 
« Whenne ynne adverſitye ; 

« Lyke mee, untoe the true cauſe ſtycke, 
« And for the true cauſe dye.” 


Thenne hee, wyth preeſtes, uponne hys knees, 
A pray'r to Godde dyd make, | 


Beſcechynge hym unto hymſelfe 


Hys partynge ſoule to take. 


Thenne, kneelynge downe, hee layd hys hedde 
Moſt ſeemlie onne the blocke; 


Whyche fromme hys bodie fayre at once 


The able heddes-manne {ſtroke : 


And oute the bloude beganne to flowe, 


And rounde the ſcaffolde twyne; 


And teares, enow to waſhe't awaie, 


Dydd flowe fromme each mann's eyne. 


The bloudie axe hys bodie fayre 
Vnuto foure partes cutte; 

And ev'rye parte, and eke hys hedde, 

Uponne a pole was putte. 


One parte dyd rotte onne Kynwulph-hylle, 
One onne the mynſter - tower, 

And one from off the caſtle-gate 
The crowen dydd devoure: 


The other onne Seyncte Powle's goode gate, 
A dreery ſpectacle; 


Ynne hyghe- ſtreete moſt nobile. 


Thus was the ende of Bawdin's fate: 
Godde proſper longe oure kynge, 
And grante hee maye, wyth Bawdin's ſoule, 


Inne heav'n Godd's mercie ſynge! 


Hys hedde was plac'd onne the hyghe croſſe, 
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XLLA: | Loughe 21 loudlie dynneth 22 from the dolte 23 = 


4 Tragycal Enterlude, or Diſcoorſeyng Tragedy. 
Wrotenn bie Thomas Rowleie ; Plaiedd before 
Maſtre Canynge, atte hys Hewſe nempte the 
Rodde Lodge; alſoe before the Duke of Nor- 
folck, Joban Howard. 

PERSONNES REPRESENTEDD. 


F1ta, bie Thomas Rowleie, Preeſfte, the Auct- 


our. 
cerMoNDE. Fohan Iſcamm, Preefte. 
HuxRa, Syrr Thybbotte Gorges, Knyghte. 
BixTHA, Maſtre Edwarde Canynge. 


Oderr Partes bie Knyghtes Mynſtrelles. 
EPISTLE TO MASTRE CANYNGE, ON * 
ZELLA. 


'Tys ſonge bie mynſtrelles, thatte yn auntyent 


tym, 
Whan reaſonn hylt 1 herſelfe in cloudes of | 


nyghte, 
The preeſte delyvered alle the lege 2 yn rhym; 
Lyche peynctedʒ tyltynge ſpeares to pleaſe the 
ſyghte, [dere 5, 
The whyche yn yttes felle uſe doe make moke 4 
Syk dyd theire auncyante lee deftlie 6 delyghte 
the eare. 


Perchaunce yn vyrtues gate 7 rhym mote bee 
thenne, 

Butte efte $ nowe flyeth to the odher ſyde ; 
In hallieig preeſte apperes the ribaudes 10 penne, 
Inne lithie 11 moncke apperes the barronnes 
ryde: ; ſteethe, 
But rhym wyth ſomme, as nedere 12 without 
Make pleaſaunce to the ſenſe, botte maie doe lyt- 
tel ſcathe 13. 


Syr Johne, a knyghte, who hath a barne of 
lore 14, 

Kenns 15 Latyn at fyrſt ſyghte from French or 
Greke, [more, 

Pyghtethe 16 hys Knowlachynger7 ten yeres or 

To rynge upon the Latynne worde to ſpeke. 

Whoever ſpeke the Englyſch ys defpyſed, 

The Englyſch hym to pleaſe moſte fyrſte be La- 

tynized. 


Vevyan, a moncke, a good requiem 18 ſynges: 

Can preache ſo wele, eche hynde 19 hys me- 
neynge knowes; 

Albeytte theſe gode guyfts awaie he flynges, 

Beeynge as badde yn vearſe as goode yn proſe. 

Hee ſynges of ſeynctes who dyed for yer Godde, 


Ererych wynter nyghte afreſche he ſheddes theyr 
bloode. | 


To maydens, huſwyfes, and unlored 29 dames, 
Hee redes hys tales of merryment aud woe. 


þ ITS 


I Hid, concealed. 2 law. 3 painted. 4 much. 
$hurt; damage. 6 ſweetly. 7 cauſe. 8 oft. 9 
holy. Io rake, lewd perſon. 11 humble. 12 ad- 
der, 13 hurt, damage. 14 learning. 1 5 knows. 
16 plucks, or tortures. 17 knowledge. 18 a ſer- 


vice uſed oyer the dead. 19 peaſant, 20 un- 


- adrames 24; | | 
He ſwelles on laudes of fooles, though kennes 25 


hem ſoe. 
Sommetyme at tragedie theie laughe and ſynge, 
At merrie yaped 26 ſage 27 ſomme hard-dra | 


water brynge. 


Yette Vevyan ys ne foole, beyinde 28 hys lynes. 
Geofroie makes vearſe, as handycraftes theyr 
ware ; 
Wordes wythoute ſenſe fulle groffyngelye 29 
he twynes, | 
Cotteynge hys ſtorie off as wythe a ſheere; 
Waytes monthes on nothynge, and hys ftorie 
: donne, ; 
Ne moe you from ytte kenn, than gyf 30 you 
neere begonne. | 
Enowe of odhers; of mieſelfe to write, 
Requyrynge whatt I doe notte nowe poſleſs, 
To you I leave the taſke; I kenne youre myghte 
Wyll make mie faultes, mie meynte 32 of 
faultes, be leſs. 
Ella wythe thys I ſende, and hope that you 
Wylle from ytte caſte awaie, whatte lynes maie 
be untrue. 


Playes made from hallie 32 tales I holde un- 


meete ; 

Lette ſomme greate ſtorie of a manne be ſonge; 

Whanne, as a manne, we Godde and Jeſus treate, 

In mie pore mynde, we doe the Godbedde 
wronge. 

Botte lette ne wordes, whyche droorie 33 mote 
ne heare, 

Bee placed yn the ſame. Adieu untylle anere 34. 


— TroMas ROWLEIEs 


LETTER TO THE DYNGE MASTRE 
CANYNGE. 


STRAUNGE dome ytte ys, that, yn theſe daies of 
oures, 

Nete 35 butte a bare recytalle #an hav place; 

Nowe ſhapelie poeſie haſt loſte yttes powers, 

And pyuant hyſtorie ys onlie grace; | 

Heie 36 pycke up wolſome weedes, ynſtedde of 
flowers, 

And famylies, ynſtedde of wytte, theie trace; 

Now poelie canne meete wythe ne regrate 3, 


Whylite proſe, and herehaughtrie 38, ryſe yn eſtate. . 


Lette kynges and rulers, when heie gayne a 
throne, + 


Shewe what theyre grandſieres, and great grand= | 


fieres bore, 
Emarſchalled armes, yatte, ne before theyreowne, 
Now raung'd wyth whatt yeir fadres han before; 


Lette trades and toune folck, lett ſyke 39 thynges 


| alone, 
Ne fyghte for ſable yn a fielde of aure; 


— = 


21 Laugh. 22 ſounds, 23 fooliſh. 24 churls. 
25 knows. 26 laughable. 27 tale, jeſt. . 28 be. 
yond. 29 fooliſhly. 30 if. 31 many. 32 holy. 


33 ſtrange perverſion of words. 


ancient fignification, ſtood for modeſty. 34 another. 
35 nought; 
39 ſuch. 


36 they. 37 eſteem. 38 heraldry. 


Droorie, in its 
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Seldomm, or never are armes vyrtues mede, 
Shee nillynge 40 to take myckle 41 aie dothe hede. 


A man aſcaunſe upponn a piece maye looke, 
And ſhake hys hedde to ſtyrre hys rede 42 abuute ; 
Luod be, gyf I aſkaunted oere thys booke, 
chulde fynde thereyn that trouthe ys left wyth- 
oute; a . 
Eke, gyf 43 ynto a vew percaſe 44 I tooke 
The longe beade-rolle of al the wrytynge route, 
Aſſerius, Ingolphus, Torgotte, Bedde, 
Thorow hem 45 al nete lyche ytt I coulde rede.— 


Pardon, yee Graiebarbes 46, gyff I ſaie, onwiſe 

Yee are, to ſtycke ſa cloſe and byſmarelie 47 

To hyſtorie; you doe ytte tooe muche pryze, 

Whyche amenuſed 48 thoughtes of poeſie; 

Somme drybblette 49 ſhare you ſhoulde to yatte 5 
alyſe 51, 

Nott makynge everyche thynge bee hyſtorie; 

Inſtedde of mountynge onn a wynged horſe, 

Tou onn a rouncy 51 dryve yn dolefull courſe. 


Cannynge and I from common courſe dyſſente; 

Wee ryde the ſtede, botte yev to hym the reene; 

Ne wylle betweene craſed molterynge bookes be 
pente, Iſheene; 

Botte ſoare on hyghe, and yn the ſonne- beemes 

And where wee kenne ſomme iſhad 54 floures be- 

| ſprente, | 

We take ytte, and from oulde rouſte doe ytte clene; 

Wee wylle ne cheynedd to one paſture bee, : 

Botte ſometymes ſoare *bove trouthe of hiſtorie. 


Saie, Canynge, whatt was vearſe yn daies of yore? 

Fyne thoughtes, and couplettes fetyvelie 34 be- 
: wryen 85 

Notte ſyke as doe annoie thys age ſo ſore, 
A keppened poyntelle 56 reſtynge at eche lyne. 
Vexſe maie be goode, botte poeſie wantes more, 
An onliſt 57 lecturn 58, and a ſonge adynge 59; 
Accordynge to the rule 1 have thys wroughte, 
Gyff ytr pleaſe Canynge, I care notte a groate. 


The thynge ytts moſte hee yetſelf owne defenſe ; 
Som metre maie notte pleaſe a womannes ear. 
Canynge lookes notte for poeſie, botte ſenſe ; 


And dygne, and wordie thoughtes, ys all hys care. 


Canynge, adieu! I do you greete from heuce 
Fall ſoone I hope to taſte of your good cheere ; 
Goode Byſhoppe Carpynter-dyd byd mee ſaie, 
Hee wyſche you healthe and ſelineſſe for aie. 


T. RowLEIE. 


ENTRODUCTIONNE. 


Som cheriſaunce 60 it ys gentle mynde, 
Whan heie have chevyced 61 theyre londe from 
bayne 62, 


47 wiſdom, coun- 


40 Unwilling. 41 much. 
45 them. 46 Gray- 


cil. 43 if. 44 perchance. 


beards. 47 curiouſly. 48 leflened. 49 ſmall. 
so that. St allow. 52 cart-horle. 53 broken. 
54 elegantly. 55 declared, expreſſed. 56 a pen, 


uſed metaphorically as a muſe or genius. , 57 bound- 
leſs. 58 ſubjet. 59 nervous, worthy of praiſe. 
Co comfort. Gi preſerved. 62 tuin. 


| 
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Whan theie ar dedd, thee leave yer name behyn(, 
And thyre goode deedes doe on the earthe remayne; 
Downe yn. the grave wee ynhyme 63 everyche 


ſteyne, 6 
Whyleſt al her gentleneſſe ys made to ſheene, 
Lyche fety ve baubels 64 geaſonne 65 to be ſeene. 


Alla the wardenne of thys 66 caſtell 67 ſtede, - 


Whyleſt Saxons dyd the Englylch ſceptre ſwaie 

Who made whole troopes of Dacyan men to blede 

Then ſeePd 68 hys eyne, and ſeeled hys eyne for 
aie, | 

Wee rowze hym uppe before the judgment daie 

To ſaie what he, as clergyond 69 can kenne, 

And howe hee ſojourned in the vale of men, 


CELMONDE, ATT BRYSTOWE. 


BEFoRE yonneroddie ſonne has droove hys wayne 
Throwe halfe hys joornie, dyghte yn gites 1 of 
goulde, 
Mee, happeleſs mee, hee wylle a wretche he. 
| houlde, | , 
Mieſelfe, and al that's myne, bounde ynne my{. 
chaunces chayne. 


Ah, Birtha! whie dydde natyre frame thee 
fayre? [wreene 3 
Whie art thou all that poyntelle 2 canne he. 
Whie art thou not as coarſe as odhers are 
Botte thenn thie ſoughle woulde throwe thy 
vyſage ſheene, 
Yatt ſhemres onn thie comelie ſemlykeene 3, 
Lyche nottebrowne cloudes, whann die the 
ſonne made redde, 
Orr ſcarlette, wythe waylde lynnen clothe 
ywreene 8, [ſpredde, 
Syke 6 woulde thie ſpryte upponn thie vyſage 
Thys daie brave Alla dothe thyne honde and 
harte 
Clayme as hys owne to be, whyche nee fromm 
hys moſte parte. 


And cann I Iyve to ſee herr wythe anere )! 
Ytt cannotte, muſte notte, naie, ytt ſhall not 
bee. [beere, 
Thys nyghte I'll putte ſtronge poyſonn ynn the 
And bymm, herr, and myſelfe, attenes 8 wyl 
ſlea. tende, 
Aſſyſt mee, helle! lett devylles rounde mee 
To ſlea mieſelfe, mie love, and eke mie doughtie) 
friende. 


ALLA, BIRTHA. 


Alla. 
NoTTE, whanne the hallie prieſte dyd make ne 
knyghte, 
Bleſſynge the weaponne, tellynge future dede, 
Howe bie mie honde the prevyd Io Dane ſhoulde 
blede, [fyghte; 
Howe I ſchulde often bee, and often wynne, yn 


63 Inter. 64 jewels. 65. rare. 66 Briſtol, 
67 caſtle. 68 cloſed. 69 taught.—1 Robes, man- 
tels. 2 a pen. 3 expreſs. 4 countenance. co. 
vered. 6 ſuch. 7 another. 8 at once. 9 might). 
to he riy, valoryus, 


10 Þ 0 


ue, * 1 
Wbyche ſtrooke mie mynde, and rouzed mie 
_ ſofter ſoule; 8 
Nott whann from the barbed horſe yn fyghte 
dyd viewe 


The flying Dacians o'er the wyde playne roule, 


Whan all the troopes of Denmarque made grete 


dole, . 
Dydd I fele joie wyth ſyke reddoure 11 as nowe, 
Whann hallie preett, the lechemanne of the ſoule, 
Dydd knytte us both ynn a caytyſnnede 12 vowe: 
Now hallie Alla's ſelyneſſe ys grate; 


Shap 13 haveth nowe ymade hys woes for to em- 


mate 14. 8 

| Biriba. | | 

My lorde and huſbande, ſyke a joie ys myne ; 

Potte mayden modeſtie moſte ne ſoe ſaie, 

Albeytte thou mayeſt rede ytt ynn myne eyne, 

Or ynn myne harte, where thou ſhalt be for aie ; 

Inne ſothe, I have botte meeded oute thie 
faie 15; N blot 2 

For twelve tymes twelve the mone hathe bin 
yblente 16, 

As manie tymes hathe vyed the godde of daie, 


And on the graſſe her lemes 17 ot ſylverr ſente, 


dythe thou dydſt cheeſe mee for thie ſwote to bee, 
Tnactynge yun the ſame moſt faietullie to mee. 

Ofte have I ſeene thee atte the none-daie feaſte, 

Whanne deyſde bie thieſelfe, for wante of 
pheeres18, | [jeaſte, 

Awhylſt thie merryemen dydde laughe and 

Onn mee thou ſemeſt all eyne, to mee all eares, 

Thou wardeſt mee as gyff ynn hondred feeres, 

Aleſt a daygnous 19 looke to thee be ſente, 

And offrendes 20 made mee, moe thann yie com- 
pheeres, F208 

Offe ſcarpes 21 of ſcarlette, and fyne para- 
mente 22; , 

All thie yntente to pleaſe was lyſſed 23 to mee, 

I faie ytt, I moſte ſtreve thatt you ameded bee. 

; | Alla. | 

Mie lyttel kyndneſſes whyche I dydd doe, 

Thie gentleneſs doth corven them ſo grete. 

Lyke bawſyne 24 olyphauntes 25 mie gnattes 
doe ſhewe ; [mate 26. 

Thou doſte mie thoughtes of paying love a- 

Botte hann my actyonnes ſtraughte 27 the rolle 


of fate, | 
Pyghte thee fromm hell, or broughte heaven 
down to thee, [feete, 


Layde the whol wurlde a falldſtole att thie 
On ſmyle woulde be ſuffycyll mede for mee. 
amm love's borro'r, and canne never paie, 

But bee hys borrower ſtylle, and thynne, mie 
ſwete, for aie. 8 
EE r * 
Love, doe notte rate your achevmentes 28 ſoe 

ſmalle; 5 ; | 
ASI toe you, ſyke love untoe mee beare; 


II Violence. 12 binding, enforcing. 13 fate. 
14 lefſen, decreaſe. 1 5 faith. 16 blinded, 17 lights, 
Tays. 18 fellows, equals. 19 diſdainful. 20 pre- 
ents, offerings. 21 ſcarfs. 22 robes of ſcarlet. 


Notte, whann I ſyrſte behelde thie beauteous 


| Tourne thee to thie ſhepſterr 30 ſwayne; 


* IVY 2 : E 4 7 = mY E LA Fs 8 
— x. 
p * 9 Sn He. 


E , M 8. : 
For nothynge paſte wille Birtha ever call, _ 
Ne ov a foode from heaven thynke to cheere, © 
As farr as thys frayle brutylle fleſch wylle ſpere. 
Syke, and ne fardherT expecte of ou 
Be notte toe ſlacke yn love, ne overdeare ; © + 

A ſmalle fyre, yan a loude flame, proves mors 

true. + NEUE BIG 


i 


p19 Alla. Nee 1 
Thie gentle wordis doe thie volunde 2g kenne 


To bee moe clergionde thann ys ynn- meyncte of 


menne. | 1 
ALLA, BIRTHA, CELMONDE, MXN. 
celmonde. e 


ALLE bleſſynges ſhowre on gentle Alla's R 
Oft maie the monne, yn ſylverr ſheenynge 
ly hte, . 4; 21 
Inne Ted chaunges varyed bleſſynges ſhedde, 
Beſprengeynge far abrode miſchaunces nyghte; 
And thou, fayre Birtha !- thou, fayre dame, ſo 
bryghte, _ 85 a Sous; l 
| Long mayeſt thou wyth Alla fynde muchepeace, 
Wythe ſelyneſle, as wythe a roabe, be dyghte, 
Wyth everych chaungynge mone new joies en- 


2 
- 


I, as a token of mie love to ſpeake 
Have brought you jubbes of ale, at nyghte youre 
brayne to breake. * SHED 


Alla. N Ie 

Whan ſupperes paſte we'lle drenche youre ale ſoe 
ſtrange, EET Tin? e 

Tyde lyfe, tyde death. . RR 
: D Ji donn 


Ye mynſtrelles, chaunt your ſonge. 4 


Manne. l 
Bryghte ſonne has ne dronke the dewe. 
From the floures of yellowe hue ; 
Tourne thee, Alyce, backe agayne, 

| Womanne. 
No, beſtoikerre 31, I wylle goe, 
Softlie tryppynge o'ere the mees 32, 
Lyche the ſylver-footed doe, 

' Seckeynge ſhelterr yn grene trees. 
Manne. 


See the moſs-growne daiſey'd banke; 


Pereynge ynne the ſtreme belowe; 
Here we'lle ſytte, yn dewie danke; 
Tourne thee, Alyce, do notte goe. 
* ©*  Womanne.' © | 
I've hearde erſte mie grandame faie, 
Younge damoyſelles ſchulde ne be, 
Inne the ſwotie modnthe of Mai 
' Wythe yonge meniſe bie the greffe wode tree. 
iy "TY Manne. u: "fs 4 
Sytte thee, Alyce, ſytte and hare, ; 
Howe the ouzle 33 chauntes hys noate, _ 
The chelandree 34, greie morn lake. 
Chauntynge from theyre lyttel throate; 


$©FF 


7 rom Y 
29 Memory, underſtanding. 30ſhepherd.” zr de- 


23 bounded. 24 large. 25 elephants. 26 de- 
Loy. 27 ſtretched, 38 ſervices . 


ceiver. 32 meadows. 33 The blackbird. 24 golds 
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ö AE : Womanne. | | 
1 heare them from eche grene wode tree, 

Chauntynge owte ſo blauntantlie 35, 
Tellynge lecturnyes 36 to mee, 
Myſcheefe ys whanne you are nygh. 

70 * Manne. . 
See alonge the mees ſo grene 
Pied daifies, kynge-coppes ſwote ; 
Alle wee ſee, bie non bee ſeene, 
Nette botte ſhepe ſettes here a fote. 

Vomanne. 

Shepſter ſwayne, you tare mie gratche 37. 
Oute uponne ye! lette me goe. N 
Leave me ſwythe, or III alatche. 
Robynne, thys youre dame ſhall knowe. 
5 : Manne. 
See, the crokynge brionie 
Rounde the popler twyſte hys ſpraie 
Rounde the oake the greene ivie 
Florryſchethe and lyveth aie. 


Lette us ſeate us bie thys tree, 
Laughe, and ſynge to lovynge ayres; 
Comme, and doe notte coyen bee 
Nature made all thynges bie payres. 
Drooried cattes wylle after kynde; 
Gentle doves wylle kyſs and coe. 
Womanne. 
Botte manne, hee moſte bee ywrynde 
Tylle ſyr preeſte make on of two. | 


- Tempte mee ne to the foule thy age; 


I wylle no mannes lemanne be; 

Tyll ſyr preeſt hys ſonge doethe ſynge, 

Thou ſhalt neere fynde aught of mee. 

0 | Manne. 

Bie oure ladie her yborne, 

Ta- morrowe, ſoone as ytte ys daie, 

T'lle make thee wyfe, ne bee forſworne, 

So tyde me Iyfe or dethe for aie. | 

| Womanne. 

Whatt dothe lette, botte thatte nowe 

Wee attenes 38, thos honde yn honde, 

Unto divinſtre 39 goe, | 

And bee lyncked yn wedlocke bonde ? 

| nme. | 
I agree, and thus I plyghte 
Honde, and harte, and all that's myne ; 
- Goode ſyr Rogerr, do us ryghte, 
Make us one, at Cothbertes ſhryne, 
Bothe. 

Mee wylle ynn a bordelle 40 lyve, 
Halie, thoughe of no eſtate; 
Everyche clocke moe love ſhall gyve: 
Wee ynn godeneſſe wylle bee greate. 


I lyche thys Gage, I lyche ytt myckle well; 
And there ys monie for yer ſyngeynge Doug 4 
Butte have you nonne thatt marriage- bleſſynges 
telle? . TTY: 
7 Celmonde. 

In marriage, bleſſynges are botte fewe, I trowe. 
. Laverde 4r, we have; and, gyf you pleaſe, 
wille ſynge, i i 


As well as owre choughe-voyces wylle permytte. 


35 Loudly. 36 lectures. 37 apparel. 38 at once 


39 a divine. 40 a cottage, 41 lord, =» 


THE WORKS OF CHATTERTON. 


\ 


Comme then, and ſee you ſwotelie tune the 
ſtrynge, | 
And ſtret 42, and engyne all the human Wytte, 
Toe pleeſe mie dame. 
| Mynflrelles. 
We'lle ſtrayne our wytte and ſynge, 


MYNSTRELLES. SONGE. 


. Fyrfle Mynſtrelle. 
The boddynge flourettes bloſhes atte the lyphte, 
The mees be ſprenged wyth the yellowe bue; 
Ynn daiſeyd mantels ys the mountayne dyghte; 
The neſh 43 yonge coweſlepe bendethe wyth 
the dewe ; 


Whenn gentle wyndes doe blowe, to wheltlyng 
dynne ys brought. 


The evenynge commes, and brynges the dene 
alonge; | 

The roddie welkynne ſheeneth to the eyne; 

Arounde the aleftake mynſtrells ſynge the 
ſonge: 

Yonge ivie rounde the doore poſte to entwyne; 

I laie mee on the graſſe; yette, to mie wylle, 
Albeytte alle ys fayre, there lackethe ſomethynge 


ſty lle. 
Seconde Mynftrelle 

So Adam thoughtenne, whann, ynn Paradyſe, 
All Heavenn and erthe dy'd hommage to hy 

mynde ; 
Ynn womann alleyne mannes pleaſaunce lyes; 
As inſtrumentes of joie were made the kynde. 
Go, take a wyfe untoe thie armes, and fee 

Wynter, and brownie hylles, wyll have a charme 


for thee. : 
Thyrde Mynſftrelle. 
Whanne Autumpne blake 44 and ſonne-brente 
doe appere, 25 [lete, 


With hys goulde honde guylteynge the falleynge 
Bryngeynge oppe Wynterr to foliylle the yete, 
Beerynge uponne hys backe the riped ſhefe; 

Whan al the hyls wythe wodde ſede ys whyte; 


| Whanne levynne-fyres and. lemes do mete from 


far the ſyghte; | 


Whann the fayre apple, rudde as even ſkie, 
Do bende the tree unto the fructyle grounde; 
When joicie peres, and berries of blacke die, 
Doe daunce yv ayre, and call the eyne arounde; 
Thann, bee the even foule, or even fayre, 
Meethynckes mie hartys joie ys ſteynced wyth 
ſomme care, | 
© Seconde Mynſtrelle 
Angelles bee wrogte to bee of neidher kynde; 
Angelles alleyne fromm chafe 45 deſyre bee 
free; | 72 
Dheere ys a ſomwhatte evere yn the mynde, 
Yatte, wythout womanne, cannot ſtylled bee; 
Ne ſyncte yn celles, botte, hayynge blodde and 
tere 46, 3 
Do n the ſpryte to joie on ſyghte of womanne 
ayre: 


* ——— 


' 42Stretch. 43 tender. 


46 health, 


44 naked, 45 hot 


The trees enlefed, yntoe Heavenne ſtraughte, 


POE M S. 


Wommen bee made, notte for hemſelves, botte 
anne g N 
i Bone of hys bone, and 0 8 of hys deſire; 
| Fromme an ynutyle membere fyrite beganne, 
v Ywroghte with moche of water, lyttele fyre ; 
Therefore theie ſeke the fyre of love to hete, 
The mylkyneſs of kynde, and make hemſeles com- 


plete. 
Albeytte, without wommen, menne were 
pheeres [flea, 


To ſalvage kynde, and wulde botte lyve to 
Borte — efte che ſpryghte of peace ſo 
l cheres, 


E a .*_ +. . 4 
i Tochelod yn angel joi heie angeles bee; 

" Go, take x ſwythyn 47 to thie bedde a wyfe, 

4 Bee bante or bleſſed hie, yn proovynge marryage 

1 lyfe. 


Anodber Mynftrelles Songe, bie Syr Thybbot 


rges. 


As Elynour bie the green leſſelle was ſyttnyge, 
As from the ſones hete ſhe harried, 
She ſayde, as herr whytte hondes whyte hoſen 
was knyttynge, - fo 
Whatte pleaſure yt ys to be married! 


Mie huſbande, Lord Thomas, a forreſter boulde, 
As ever clove pynne, or the baſkette, 

Does no cheryſauncys from Elynour houlde, 
have ytte as ſoon as I aſk ytte. 


Whan I lyved wyth my fadre yn merrie Clowd- 
d . 


ell, 
Though twas at my liefe to mynd ſpynnynge, 
1 ſtylle wanted ſomethynge, botte whatte ne 
coulde telle, 
Mie lorde fadresbarbde haulle han ne wynnynge. 


Eche mornynge I ryſe, doe I ſette mie may dennes» 
Somme to ſpynn, ſomme to curdell, ſomme 
bleachynge, 55 
Gyff any new entered doe aſke for mie aidens, 
Thann ſwythynne you fynde mee a teachynge. 


Lord Walterre, mie fadre, he lov'd me well, 
And nothynge unto mee was nedeynge, 
Botte ſchulde I agen goe to merrie Cloud-dell, 


In ſothen twoulde bee wythoute redeynge. 
e; Shee ſayde, and Lorde Thomas came over the lea? 
e, As hee the fatte derkynnes was chacynge, 
ade; dhe putte uppe her knyttynge and to him wente 
ſhee; 
vyth So wee leave hem bothe kyndelie embracynge. 
by Iyche eke HHys; goe ynn untoe the feaſte; 
10 Wee wylle permytte you antecedente bee: 
There ſwotelie ſynge eche carolle, and yaped 
48 jeaſte; 
5 And there ys monnie, that you merrie bee; 
4 ol Comme, gentle love, wee wylle toe ſpouſe- 
FE feaſte goe, 
And there ynn ale and wyne bee dryncted 49 
wn everych woe, 


- hot 4) Quickly. 48. laughable. 49: drowned, 


ALLA, BIRTHA, CELMONDEF, MESSEN- 
| GERE.- + /.* * = *HoW2 
Maſengere. 
E114, the Danes ar thondrynge onn our coaſte; 


Lyck e ſcolles of locuſts, caſte oppe bie the ſea, 


Magnus and Hurra, wyth a doughtir hoaſte, 
Are ragyng, to be quanſed 50 be none botte 
ee; - is 
Haſte, ſwyfte as Levynne to theſe royners flee : 
1 allesen allyne can tame thys ragynge 
ulle. | 5 
Haſt ſwythyn, ſore anieghe the townie theie 
And Wedeceſterres rolle of dome bee ſulle. 
Haſte, haſte, O Alla, to the byker flie, 
For yn a momentes ſpace tenne thouſand menne 
maie die. 6 
Alla. - 


Beſhrew thee for thie newes! I moſte be gon. 

Was ever lockleſs dome ſo hard as myne ! 

"Thos from dyſportyſmente to warr to ron, 

To chaunge the ſelke veſte for the gaberdyne. 
Birtba. | A 

O] lyche a nedere, lette me rounde thee twyne 


And hylte thie boddie from the ſchaſtes of 


warre. | {ryne! 
Thou ſhalte nott, muſt not, from thie Birtha 
Botte kenn the dynne of ſlughornes from afarre. 
Alla. 
O love, was thys thie joie, to ſhew the treate, 
Than Groffyſhe to forbydde thie hungered gueſtes 


to eate? 
O mie upſwalynge 5 harte, what wordes can 
ſaie [ybrente ? 


The peynes, thatte paſſethe ynn mie ſoule 
Thos to bee torne uponne mie ſpouſall dai, 

O! 'tys a peyne beyond entendemente. | 
Yee mightie goddes, and is yor favoures ſente 
As thous faſte dented to a loade of peyne ? [tent, 
Moſte wee aie holde yn chace the ſhade con- 
And for a bodykyn 52 a ſwarthe obteyne? 


O! whie, yee ſeynctes, oppreſs yee thos mie 


ſowle ? 
How ſhalle I ſpeke mie woe, mie ſreme, mie 
dreerie dole! "4 
2 | Celmonde. | 
Sometyme the wyſeſte lacketh mans rede. 


Rea ſonne and counynge wytte eſte flees awaie. 
TR loverde, lett me ſai, wyth hommaged 
ede | 
(Bineth your fote ylayn) me counſelle ſai; - 
Gyff thos wee lett the matter lethlen 5 3 laie, 
« The 8 everych honde- poyncte, erste, 
ote. raie 
Mie loverde, lett the ſpeere-menne, dyghte for 
And all the ſabbataners goe aboute. 
I ſpeke me loverde, alleyne to upryſe [alyſe. 
Your wytte from marvelle, and the watriour to 
Llp. 


Ah! nowe thou potteſt takells 54 yn mie harte; 


Mie ſoulghe dothe nowe begynne to ſee her- 
ſelle; | 8 


% 


50 Stilled nenched. 51 ſwelling. ; 52 bod 
ſubſtance. 53 gin, W — mg darts. 
1 ; 


1 
Iwylle upryſe mie myghte, and do mie parte, 
To flea the ſoemenne yn mie furie felle. 
Botte howe canne tynge mie rampynge fourie 
telle, | 
- Whyche ryſeth from mie love to Birtha fayre ? 
Ne coulde the queene, and all the myghte of 
; ; 95655 2h; 3 3 
EFounde out impleaſaunce of ſycke blacke a geare. 
Yette I wylle bee mieſelſe, and rouze mie 
: ſpryte EEE | 
To acte wythe rennome, and goe meet the 
77 ooo: 
CEE > Birtba. ; 
No, thou ſchalte never leave thie Birtha's ſyde ; 
Ne ſchall the wynde uponne us blowe alleyne ; 
I, lyche a nedre, wylle untoe thee byde: 
Tyde lyfe, tyde deathe, yette ſhall behoulde us 
— .- * * k ap 
I have mie parte of drierie dole and peyne; 
Itte braſteth from mee atte the holtred eyne : 
Vnne tydes of tearcs mie ſwarthynge ſpryte wyll 
—_— | has 
Gyff drerie dole ys thyne, tys twa tymes myne. 
Goe notte, O Flla; wythe thie Birtha ſtaie; 
For wyth thie ſemmlykeed mie ſpryte wylle goe 


. 
— 


aàwaie. 


Eh Alla. : 
O! tys ſor thee, for thee alleyne I fele ; 
Yet I muſte bee mieſelfe; with valoures gear 
Ille dyghte mie hearte, and notte mie lymbes 
pn ſtele, 3 1 
And ſhake the bloddie ſwerde and ſtey ned ſpere. 
5 . - Birtha. aw . 0 hes © 
| Can Alla from hys breaſte hys Birtha teare ! 
E - Is ſhee ſorou and ugſomme 55 to hys ſyghte ? 
\Entrykeynge wyght! ys feathall warre ſo 
; eare ? „„ e 1 


Thou ſchalt notte leave mee, albytte the erthe 
Hong pendaunte bie thie ſwerde, and craved for 
f thy morthe. F 

o 
Dyddeſt thou kenne how mie woes, as ſtarres 
„% ( 
Headed bie theſe thie wordes doe onn mee falle, 
Thou woulde ſtryve to gyve mie harte contente, 
r mie flepynge mynde to honoures 
+... | 5 g 


Of ſelyneſſe I pryze thee moe yan all 
Heav'n can me ſend, or connygne wytte ac- 


quyre, i N 
Fette I wylle leave thee, onne the foe to falle, 
"Retournynge to thie eyene with double fyre, 
| Saba; 1 © 7 4 | 
 Moſte Birtha boon requeſte and bee denyd ? 
Recey ve attenes a darte yn ſelyneſſe and pryde? 
Doe ſtaie, att leaſte tylle morrowes ſonne ap- 


© peres. 
. 3 
Thou kenneſt welle the Dacyannes myttee 

owerre 7 e 
Wythe them a mynnute wurchethe bane for 
it red; CC 
Theie undoe reaulmes wythyn a ſyngle hower. 


WII 


When.) 


* 


nn. 


55 Terrible. 


| © alls for the rodynge of ſome doughtie power, 


Thou pryzeſt mee belowe the joies of ſyghte. | 


Rouze all thie honnoure, Birtha ; look attoure | 
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Thie bledeyng countrie, whych for haſtie dec 


T o royn ytts royners, make ytts foemen 


blede. 
> N Biriba. | 
Rouze all thie love; falſe and entrykyng 
wyghte! pets | fyghte, 


Ne leave thie Birtha thos uponne ' pretence of 


Thou nedeſt not goe, untyll thou haſte com. 
mand | 5 Bf 
Under the ſygnette of our lorde the kynge. 
Ja. 
And wouldeſt thou make me then a recreande 
Hollie Syncte Marie, keepe mee from the 
thynge ! 1 | 
Heere, Birtha, thou haſt potte a double ſtynge, 
One for thie love, anodher for thie mynde, 
Hirtha. 
Agyltcd 56 Zila, thie abredyng 57 blynge 5, 
Twas love of thee thatte foule intente ywryude, 
; Yette heare mie ſupplycate, to mee attend, 
Hear from mie gtoted 59 harte the lover and the 
friende, | 
Lett Celmonde yn thie armour- brace be dyghte} 
And yn thie ſtead untc the battle goe; 
Thie name alleyne wylle putte the Danes to 
flyghte, 5 the foe, 
The ayre that beares ytt woulde preſſe donne 
| Ha. PETS 
Birtha, yn vayne thou wouldeſt mee recreand 
doe. . . 4 ts 4 2 = f » N 
I moſte, I wylle, fyght for mie countries wele, 
And leave thee for ytt. Celmonde, ſweitlie gor, 
Telle mie Bryſtowans to be dyghte yn ſtele; 


. I 60.torture, E affuage. 62 difficult. 


Tell hem I ſcorne to kenne hem from afar, Im 
Botte leave the vyrgyn brydall bedde for bedd: 
JJ On 
e EI 
RA r Bir 
a Birtha. 25 
And thou wylt goe: O mie agroted harte 0 4 
: | Alla. He's g 
Mie countrie waites mie marche; I muſt 
| awaies © 8 
Albeytte I ſchulde goe to mete the darte Hop 
Of certen dethe, yette here I woulde note ſti, In ci 
Botte thos to leave thee, Birtha, dothe afſwaie Why 
Moe torturynge peynes yanne canne be fedde Mee 
die tyngue, (date, Albe 
Yette rouze thie honoure uppe, and wayte the Hee] 
Whan rounde aboute mee ſonge of war bei | 
 ſynge. | Op ts Now 
O Birtha, ſtrev mie agreeme 60 to accaie 6, 5 7 
And joyous ſee my armes, dyghte oute ynn wart e 
— 2 Depy 
Biriba. 
Difficile 62 ys the pennaunce, yette I'lle ſtrey 1 fro 
To keepe mie woe behyltren yn mie breaſte, Auk 
Albeytte nete maye to me pleaſaunce yev, Ella 
Lyche thee, I'Ile ſtrev to fette mie mynde atte | 
3 ; | N 
56 Offended. 57 upbraiding. 58 ceaſe. 59 ſro WW * 5 


8 
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Vett ch! forge ve, yff I have thee dyſtreſte; 


tf bove, doughtie love, wylle beare no odhre 
*. ſwale. 
* Juſte as I was wythe Alla to be bleſte, 
Shappe foullie thos hathe ſnatched hym awaie. 
It was a tene too doughtie to bee bone, 
ng Wydhoute an ounde of teares and breaſte wyth 
hte, ſyghes ytorne. 
: of Wil Alla. | 
om · Thie mynde ys now thieſelſe; why wylte thou 
ee 
All blanche, al kyngelie, all ſoc wyſe yn mynde, 
| Alleyne to lette pore wretched Alla fee, 
ide Whatte wondrous bighes 63 he nowe muſte 
the leave behynde? ' [wynde, 
O Birtha fayre, warde everyche commynge 
nge, On everyche wynde I wylle a token ſende ; 
Onn mie longe ſhielde ycorne thie name thoul't 
fynde, 
88, But here commes Celmonde, wordhie knyghte 
nde. and friende. | | 
| the 
ALLA, BIRTHA, CELMONDE SPEAKING. 
hte | 
N Thie Bryſtowe knyghtes for thie forth-comynge 
8 to lynge 64; 
foe, Kchone athwarte hys backe hys longe warre- 
whe ſhield dothe ſlynge. 
Alla. 
22nd Birtha, adieu; but yette I cannotte goe. 
| Birtha. 
ele Lyfe of mie ſpryte, mie gentle Ella ſtaie. 
go, Engyne mee notte wyth ſyke a drierie woe. 


I muſte, I wylle; tys honnoure cals awaie. 
Birtba. | 
O mie agroted harte, braſte, braſte ynn twaie. 
Ella, for honnoure, flyes awaie from mee. 
Alla. 
Birtha, adieu: I maie notte here obaie, 
I'm flyynge from mieſelfe yn flying thee, 
irtha. , 
0 Ella, houſband, friend, and loverde, ſtaie. 
He's gon, he's gone, alaſs! percaſe he's gone for 


uſte ale. 
C:Imonde. 

Hope, hallie ſuſter, ſweepynge through the {kie, 
Nai, In croune of goulde, and robe of lillie whyte, 
vaie Whyche farre abrode ynn gentle aire doe flie, 
ſedde Meetynge from diſtaunce the enjoyous ſyghte, 
dat, Albeytte efte thou takeſt thie hie flyghte 
the Hecket 65 ynne a myſte, and wyth thysè eyne 
heit yblente, | 

Nowe commeſt thou to mee wythe ſtarre lyghte; 
, Ontoe thie veſte the rodde ſonne ys adente 66; 
art The Sommer tyde, the month of Maie appere, 

Depycte wythe feylledd honde uppon this wyde 
aumere. : 

8 from a nete of hoplin am adawed, 

Awhaped 67 atte the fetyveneſs of daie; 
alte Ella, bie nete moe hys myndbruche 


\ awed, 


— — 
— — 


olg 63 Jewels. 64 ſtay. 65 wrapped cloſely, cover- 
. 6 faſtened. 67 aſtoniſhed. ” | 


| Is gone, and I moſte followe; toe the fraie, 
Celmonde canne ne'er from anie byker ſtaie. 
Dothe warre begynne! there's Celmonde ya 
the place, | 1 
Botte whanne the warre ys donne, I'll haſte 
The reſte from nethe tyms maſque muſt ſhew 
pyttes face. 
I ſee onnombered joies arounde mee ryſe; 
Brake 68 ſtondethe Heads doome, and joie dothe 
mee alyſe. | 


O honnoure, honnoure, what ys bie thee hanne ? 
Hailie the robber and the bordelyer, | 
Who kens ne thee, or ys to thee beſtanne, _ 
And nothynge does thee myckle gaſtneſs fere. . 
Faynge woulde I from mie boſomme alle thee 

tare.- . 
Thou there dyſperpelleſt 69 tke le vynne- bronde; 
Whyleſt mie ſoulgh's forwyned, thou art the 
te; ö 
Sleene — mie comſorte bie thie ferie honde; 
As ſome talle hylle, whan wynds doe ſhake tlie 
ground, ; 
Itte kerveth all abroade, bie braſteynge hyltren 
wounde. 
Honnoure, whatt be ytt? tys a ſhadoweés 
ſhade, | | 
A thynge of wychencref, an idle dreme; _ | 
On of tae ſonnis whych the clerche have made 
n, wydhoute ſprytes, and wommen for to 
eme; f Es O'S 
Knyghtes, who efte kenne the loude dynne of 
the beme, | | 
Schulde be forgarde to ſyke enfeeblyng wait ; 
Make everych acte, alyche theyr * 
breme, : | | 2 
And for theyre chyvalrie alleyne have prayſe. 
O thou, whateer thie name, 
Or Zabalus or Queed. 
Comme, ſtcel mie ſable bo) bo a Ws 
For fremde 70 and dulefulle dede. 


MAGNUS, HURRA, AND HIE PREESTE, 


WYTE THE ARMIE, NEAR WATCHETTE. 


Magnus. 
SwyY TRE 71 lette the effendres 72 to the goddes 
| begynne, | | 
To knowe of hem the iſſue of the fyghte. 

Potte the blodde-ſteyned ſword and payveg 


nne; | 
prend ſwythyn all arounde the hallie lyghte. 
. ie Preefie ſyngeth. ' 
| Yee, who hie yn mokie ayre 
Delethe ſeaſonnes foule or fayre, 
Yee, who, whannes yce weere agguyite, 
The mone yn bloddie gytelles 73 hylte, * 
Mooved the ſtarres, and dyd unbynde 
Everyche barriere to the wynde: | 
Whanne the — waves dyſtreſte, . 
Stroven to be overeſt, | 2 ; 
Sockeynge yn the ſpyre-gyrte towne, 
Swolterynge wole natyones downe, 


— 


68 Naked. 69 ſcattereſt. 70 ſtrange. 71 Quickly. 


72 offerings. 73 2 
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Sendynge dethe, on plagues aſtrodde, 
Moovynge lyke the 5 2a godde; 
Jo mee ſende your hefte devyne, 
= eletten 74 all myne eyne, 
That | maie now undevyſe 
All the actyonnes of th' empprize. 
[ falleth dowone and efte ryſethe. 
Thus — — the goddes; goe, yſſue to the 
playne; Wayne. 
Forr there ſhall meynte of mytte menne bee 
5 Magnus. 
Whie, ſoe there evere was, whanne Magnus 
foughte. hoaſte, 
4 Efte have I treynted noyance throughe the 
= | Athorowe ſwerdes, alyche the Queed dy- 
| | ſtraught eee 
Have Magnus preſſynge wroghte hys foemen 
As whanne a tempeſte vexeth ſoare the coaſte, 
The dyngeynge ounde the ſandeie ſtronde doe 
tare, 
So dyd I inne the warre the javlynne toſte, 
ſ Full meynte a champyonnes breaſte received 
11 mie ſpear. | X 
\ Mie iheelde:fyche ſommere morie gronfer droke, 
Mie lethalle ſpeere, alyche a levyn-mylted oke. 
Hurra. 
G Thie wordes are greate, full hyghe of ſound, 
ih and ccke [rayne. 
_ Lyche thonderre, to the whych dothe comme no 
5 Itte lacketh notte a doughtie honde to ſpeke; 
The cocke ſaithe drefte 75, yett armed ys he 
| alleyne. 
| Certes thie wordes maie, thou moteſt have ſayne 
i Of mee, and meynte of moe, who eke canne 
. yghte, 5 
Who haveth trodden downe the adventayle, 
And tore the heaulmes from hedes of myckle 
myghte. 
Sythence ſyke myghte ys placed yn thie honde, 
Lette blowes thie actyons ſpecke, and bie thie 
corrage ſtonde, | 
Magnus, 
Thou are a warrioure, Hurra, thatte I kenne, 
And myckle famed for thie handie dede. 
Thou fyghteſt anente 76 maydens and ne menne, 
Nor aie thou makeſt armed hartes to blede. 
Eſte I, caparyſon'd on bloddie ſtede, 
Havythe thee ſeene binethe mee ynn the fyghte, 
Wythe corſes'I inveſtynge everich mede, ; 
And thou aſton, and wondrynye at mie myghte. 
Thanne wouldeſt thou comme yn for mie re- 
| nome, | (ome Ly 
Albeytte thou wouldeſt reyne awaie from bloddie 
Hurra. : 
How ! butte bee bourne mie rage. I kenne 
. aryghte | 
Bothe thee and thyne maie ne bee wordhye 
peene. 
| Eſtſonnes I hope wee ſcalle engage yn fyghte; 
4 'Thanne to the ſouldyers all thou wylte be- 
wreen. | 
I'll prove mie courage onne the burled greene ; 
Tys there alleyne I'll telle thee whatte I bee. 
Gyf I weelde notte the deadlie ſphere adeane, 
Thanne let mie name be fulle as lowe as thee. 


2 


Magnus, an 
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Thys mie adented ſhielde, thys mie warre 


ſpeare, - | 
Schalle telle the falleynge foe gyf Hurra's harte 


can feare. 
Magnus. 
Magnus woulde ſpeke, butte thatte hys noble 
ſpryte ä [faie, 
Dothe foe enrage, he knowes notte whatte to 
He ' dde ſpcke yn blowes, yn gottes of blodde 
he's wryte, 


And on thie heafod peyncte hys myghte for aie. 


Gyf thou. anent an woliynnes rage worldeſt 
ſtaie | 

*T ys here to meet ytt ; botte gyff nott, bee goe; 

Left I in furrie ſhulde mie armes diſphuig, 

Whyche to thie boddie wylle wurche 7 myckle 


woe. 

Oh! I bee madde, dyſtraughte wyth brendyng 
rage ; 

Ne ſeas of ſmethyng gore wylle mie chaſed harte 


aſſwage. 
Hurra. 


kenne thee Magnus, welle; a wyghte thou 


art 
That doeſt aſlee alonge ynn doled dyſtreſſe, 
Strynge bulle yn boddie, lyoncelle yn harte, 
I almoſt wyſche thie prowes were made |cle. 
Whan Zlla (name dreſt uppe yn ugſomnels 18 
To thee -and recreandes 79) thondered on the- 
| playne, 
Howe dydſte thou thorowe fyrſte of fleers preſſe! 
Swefter thanne federed takelle dydſte thou 
reyne. 
A ronnynge pryze onn ſeyncte daie to ordayne, 
1 none botte hee, che ronnynge pryze 
wylle gayne. 
Magnus. 
Eternalle plagues devour thie baned tynge ! 
Myrriades of neders pre upponne thie ſpryte! 
Maieſt thou fele al the peynes of age whylſt 
YyNge, 
Unmanued, uneyned, exclooded aie the lyghte, 
Thie ſenſes, lyche thieſelfe, enwrapped yn 
nyghte, 
A ſcoff to foemen, and to heaſtes a pheere; 


Maie furched levynne onne thie head alyghte, 


Maie on thee falle the fhuyr of the unweere: 
Fen vaipoures blaſte thie everiche manlie 
powere, 


Maie thie bante boddie quycke the wolſome 


peenes devoure. 

Faynge woulde I curſe thee further, botte mie 
tyngue 

Denies mie harte the favoure ſoe toe doe. 


Hurra. 
Nowe bie the Dacaynne goddes, and Welkyns 
Ker 
Wythe fhurie, as thou dydſte begynne, perſue; 


Calle on mie, heade all tortures that bee rou, 
Bane onne, tylle thie owne tongue thie curſes 
fele. 


Sende onne mie heade the blyghteynge levynne 


ewe, 
The thonder loude, the ſwellynge azure rele 80. 
Thie wordes be hie of dynne, botte nete beſyde; 


— T7 -_- — 


74 Enlighten. 75 leaſt. 76 again. 


77 Work. 78 terror. 79 cowards. $0 wave. 
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Bane on, good chieftayn, fyghte wythe wordes of 


myckle pryde, = [come. 
Botte doe notte waſte thie breath, leſt Alla 
| Magnus. 


Ella and thee togyder ſynke toe helle! 

Bee youre names blaſted from the rolle of dome ! 

] feere noe Ella, thatte thou kenneſt welle. 

Wee traytoure, wylt thou nowe re- 
belle 


[myne, g 


'Tys knowen, thatte yie menn bee lyncked to 
Bothe ſente, as troopes of wolves, to ſletre felle; 
Botte nowe thou lackeſt hem to be all yyne. 
Nowe, bie the goddes yatte reule the Dacyanne 
ſtate, [dyſregate. 


Speacke thou yn rage once moe, I wyll thee | 


urra. 

I pryze thie threattes joſte as-I doe thie banes, 

The ſede of melyce and recendize al. 

Thou arte a ſteyne unto the name of Danes; 

Thou alleyne to thie tyngue for proote canft 
calle, 

Thou beeſt a worme ſo groffile and ſo ſmal, 

I wythe thie bloude woulde ſcorne to foul mie 
ſworde, [falle, 

Botte wythe thie weaponnes woulde upon thee 


Alyche thie owne feare, flea thee wythe a | 


worde. | f 
I, Hurra, amme mieſel, and aie wylle bee, 
As greate yn valorous actes, and yn commande as 
thee. 


MAGNUS, HURRA, ARMYE AND MES- 
SENGERE. ED 


Me ſſengere. 
Blynne your contekions 81, chiefs ; for as I ſtode 
Uponne mie watche, I ſpiede an armie com- 


mynge, 
Notte lyche an handfulle of a fremded $2 foe, 
Botte blacke wythe armoure, movynge ug- 

— lalonge 
Lyche a blacke fulle cloude, thatte dothe goe 
To droppe yn hayle, and hele the thonder 

ſtorme. 

Magnus. 
Ar there meynte of them ? 
Meſengere. 

Thycke as the ante-flyes ynne a ſommer's none, 
Seemynge as though theie ſtynge as perſante 


doo. 
| an i 
Whatte matters thatte? lettes ſette oure warr- 
arraie. 3233 = 


Goe, ſounde the beme, lette champyons pre- 
Ne doubtynge, we wylle ſtynge as faite as heie. 
Whatte ? doeſt forgard 83 thie bloddie? ys ytte 

for feare ? [{tere, 
Wouldeſt thou gayne the towne, and caſtle- 


And yette ne byker wythe the ſoldyer guarde? [ 
» byde thee ynn mie tente annethe the lere; 


Lof thie boddie wylle keepe watche and warde. 
Magnus. J 
Oure goddes of Denmarke know mie harte ys 
godde. 


ä — 


For 2 the erthe, botte to be cloughens 
e. | | 


MAGNUS, HURRA, ARMIE, SECONDE 
MESSENGERE. 


Seconde Meſſengere. 

I ſpied the croſſed ſhielde and bloddie ſwerde, 
The furyous AÆlla's banner; wythynne kenne 
The armie ys. Dy ſorder throughe oure hoaſte 
Is fleynge, borne onne wynges of Ælla's name; 
Styr, ſtyr, mie lordes! 

Magnus. 
, What? Alia? and ſo neare? 
Thenne Denmarques roiend; oh mie ryſynge 


feare 
Hurra. 
What doeſt thou mene? thys Alla's botte a 
manne. 


Nowe bie mie ſworde, thou arte a verie berne 84. 
Of late I dyd thie creand valoure ſeanne, 
Whanne thou dydit hoaſte ſoe moche of actyon 

derne. 
Botte I toe warr mie doeynges moſte atturne, 
To cheere the Sabbataneres to deere dede. 
Magnus. $6 
I to the knyghtes onne everyche ſyde wylle 
burne, ; 
Telleynge hem alle to make her foemen blede; 


bee, [ 
Mie harte I wylle upryſe, and inne the battele 


ALLA, CELMONDE, AND ARMIE, NEAR 
WATCHETTE. - 


| Alla. | | 
Now havynge done oure mattynes and ours 
vowes, e 
| Lette us for the intended fyghte be boune, 
And everyche champyone potte the joyous 
crowne [browes. 
Of certane maſterſchyppe upon hys gleſtreynge 


As for mie harte, I owne ytt ys as ere 
Itte has beene ynne the ſommer-ſhene of fate, 
Unknowen to the ugſome gratch of fere ; 
Mie blodde embollen, wythe maſterie elate, 
Boyles ynne mie veynes, and rolles yon rapy 
ſtate, N 
Impatyente forr to mete the perſante ſtele, 
And telle the worlde taatt AÆila dyed as greate 
As anie knyghte who fought for Englondes 
weale. | [more drere, 
Friends, kynne, and ſoldyerres, ynne black ar- 
Mie actyous ymytate, mie preſente redynge here. 


There ys ne houſe, athrow' thys ſhap-ſcurged $5 


; 
þ 


— 


i 
Thatte has ne loſte a kynne yn theſe fell fyghtes, 
Fatte blodde has forfeeted the hongerde ſoyle, 


nyghtes. 


84 Child. 85 fate-ſcourged. 86 flamed, fireds 


$1 Contentions, $2-frighted. $3 loſe. 


$7 lighted. 
| VER X uy 


As from mie towre 1 kende the commynge foe; | 


Sythe thame or deathe onne eider ſyde wylle 
flea. 


And townes enlowed 86 lemed 87 oppe the 
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Inne gyte of fyre oure hallie churche dhere 
ett dyghtes; | 
Oure ſonnes lie ſtorven 88 ynne theyre ſmethynge 
| gore; [pyghtes, 
Oppe bie the rootes onre tree of lyfe dheie 
Vexynge oure coaſte, as byllowes doe the ſhore. 
Yee menne, gyf ye are menne, diſplaie yor name, 
:Ybrende yer tropes, alyche the roarynge tempeſt 
flame. 


Ye Chryſtyans, doe as wordhie of the name; 
Theſe roynerres of oure hallie houſes ſlea; 
Braſte, lyke a cloude, from whence dothe come 
: the flame, | [taines, bee. 
Lyche torrentes, guſhynge downe the moun- 
And whanne alonge the grene yer. champyons 
2 flee, [bronde, 
Swefte as the rodde for-weltrynge 89 levyn- 
Yatte hauntes the flyinge mortherer oere the lea, 
Soe flie oponne theſe royners of the londe. 
Lette thoſe yatte are unto her battayles fledde, 
Take flepe eterne uponne a feerie lowynge bedde. 


Ler cowarde Londonne ſee herre towne onn 
fyre, ſhonde, 
And ſtrev wyth goulde to ſtaie the royners 
Alla and Bryſtowe havethe thoughtes thattes 
hygher, [londe. 

Wee fyghte notte for ourſelves, botte all the 
. As Severnes hygher lyghethe banckes of ſonde, 
Preſſynge ytte downe binethe the revnynge 
Eh ſtreme, [ſtronde, 
Wythe dreerie dynn enſwolters 99 the hyghe 
Beerynge the rockes alonge ynn fhurye breme, 
Soe wylle we beere the Dacy anne armie downe, 
And throughe a ſtorme of blodde wyll reache the 

champyon crowne. 


Gyff ynn thys battelle locke ne wayte oure gare, 
To Bryſtowe dheie wylle tourne yeyre f huyrie 


dyre; 
Bryſtowe, and alleher joies, wylle ſynke toe ayre, 
Brendeynge perforce wythe unenhantende 91 
fyre: 
Thenne lette oure ſafetie doublie moove oure ire 
_ Lyche wolfyns, rovynge for the evnynge pre, 
See [ing] the lambe and ſhepitere nere the brire, 
Doth thꝰ one forr ſafetie, th? one for hongre ſlea ; 
Thanne, whanne the ravenne crokes uponne 
the playne, [anns ſlayne. 
Oh! lette ytte bee the knelle to myghtie Dacy- 


Lyche a rodde gronfer ſhalle mie anlace ſheene, 
Lyche a ſtrynge lyoncelle I'll bee ynne fyghte, 

Lyche fallynge leaves che Dacyannes ſhalle bee 

ſleene, . [myghte. 

Lyche [a] loud dynnynge ſtreeme ſcalle be mie 

Le menne, who woulde deſerve the name of 


. knyghte, ” 


Lette bloddie teares bie all your paves be wepte; 

To commynge tymes no poyntelle ſhalle ywrite, 

Whanne Englonde han her foemenn, Bryſtow 
ſlepte. lerie 

Yourſelfes, youre chyldren, and youre fellowes 

Go, fyghte ynne rennomes gare, be brave, and 
wynne or die. | 


$88 Dead. 89 blaſting. go ſwallows, ſucks in 
91 unaccuſtomed. 
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\ 


I faie ne moe; youre ſpryte the reſte wylle ſaie; 
Your ſpryte wylle wrynne, thatte Bryftow ys 
yer place; [waie; 
To honoures houſe T nede notte marcke the 
Inne youre owne hartes you maie the foote. 
pathe trace. [ſ\pace; 
*Twexte ſhape and us there ys botte lyttelle 
The tyme ys nowe to proove yourſelves bee 
22 7 menne; grace, 
Drawe forthe the bornyſhed bylle wythe fetywe 
Rouze, lyche a wolfynne rouzing from hyz 
denne, , 
Thus I enrone mie anlace ; go thou ſhethe; 
I'll potte ytt ne ynn place, tyll ytte ys ſycke wythe 
deathe. 


So!dyers. 
Onn, Alla, on; we longe for bloddie fraie; 
Wee longe to here the raven ſynge yn vayne; 
Onn, Alla, on; we certys gayne the daie, 
Whanne thou doſte leade us to the lethal playne, 
Celmonde. 
Thie ſpeche, O Loverde, fyrethe the whole 
trayne; lbreatbe; 
Theie pancte for war, as honted wolves for 
Go, and ſytte crowned on corſes of the ſlayne; 
Go, and ywielde the maſſie ſwerde of deathe. 
Soldyerres. 
From thee, O Alla, alle oure courage reygnes, 
Echone yn phantaſie do lede the Danes ynne 


chaynes. 

Alla. | 

Mie countrymenne, mie friendes, your noble 
ſprytes 7 


Speke yn youre eyne, and doe yer maſter telle. 
Swefte as the rayne-ſtorm toe the erthe a« 
lyghtes, 
Soe wylle we fall upon theſe royners felle. 
Oure mowynge twerdes ſhalle plonge hem 
downe to helle; ſtarres; 
Theyre throngynge corſes ſhall onlyghte the 
The barrowes braſtynge wythe the ſleene ſchall 
ſwelle, . [warres; 
Brynnynge 92 to commynge tymes our famous 
Inne everie eyne I kenne the lowe of myghte, 
Sheenynge abrode, alyche a hylle-fyre ynne the 
nyghte. ſſaie, 
Whanne poyntelles of oure famous fyghte (hall 
Echone wylle marvelle atte the dernie dede, 
Echone wylle wyſſen hee hanne ſeene the daie, 
And bravelie holped to make the foemenn blede; 
Botte for yer holpe oure battelle wylle notte 
nede ; 
Oure force ys force enowe to ſtaie theyre honde; 
Wee wylle retourne unto thys grened mede, 
Oer corles of the foemen of the londe. 
Nowe to the warre lette all the ſlughornes 
ſounde, [grounde, 
The Dacyanne troopes appere on yinder ryſynge 
Chiefes, heade youre bandes, and leade. 


DANES FLYING, NEARE WATCHETTE. 


| Fyrſte Dane. 
Fry, fly, ye Danes; Magnus the chiefe ys ſleene, 
The Saxonnes comme wythe Alla atte theyre 
heade ; a __ 


92 Declaring. 


— 


Lette's rey to gette awaie to yinder greene: 
pg : thys Wie kyngdomme of the deadde. 
Seconde Dane. 
O goddes! ha ve thouſandes bie mĩe anlace bledde, 
And muſt I nowe for ſafetie flie awaie? 
gee! farre beſprenged alle oure troopes are 
ipreade, AN The : ; 
Yette I wylle ſynglie dare the bloddie fraie. 
Botte ne; I'lle flie, and morther yn retrete ; 
Deathe, blodde, and fyre, ſcalle 93 marke the 
goeynge of my feete. 
Thyrde Dane. 
Enthoghteynge for to ſcape the brondeynge ſoe, 
As nere unto the byllowd beche I came, 
Farr offe 1 ſpied a ſyghte of myckle woe, 
Oure ſpyrynge battayles wrapt ynn ſayles of 
flam 


e. 
The burled Dacyannes, who were ynn the fame, 
Fro ſyde to ſyde fledde the puſuyte of deathe; 
The fwelleynge ſyre yer corrage doe enflame, 
Theie lepe ynto the ſea, and bobblynge yield yer 
breathe; 
Whyleſt thoſe thatt bee uponne the bloddie 
playne, [{layne. 
zee deathe-doomed captyves taene, or yn the battle 
Hurra. 5 
Now bie the goddes, Magnus, dyſcourteous 
knyghte, 
Bie cravente 94 havyoure havethe don oure woe, 
Dyſpendynge all the talle menne yn the fyghte, 
And placeying valourous menne where drafts 
mote goe. | 
$ythence oure fourtunie have the tourned foe, 
Gader the ſouldyers lefte to future ſhappe, 
To ſomme newe place for ſafetie wee wylle goe, 
Inne future daie wee wylle have better happe. 
Sounde the loude flughorne for a quicke for- 
loyne 95; Heine. 
Lette alle the Dacyannes ſwythe untoe our banner 
Throw hamlettes wee wylle ſprenge ſadde dethe 
and dole, [ynne ; 
Bathe yn hotte gore, and waſch ourſelves there- 
__ here the Saxonnes lyche a byilowe 
rolle. 
I keere the anlacis deteſted dynne. 
Awaie, awaie, ye Danes, to yonder penne ; 
Wee now wylle make forloyne yn tyme to fyghte 
agenne. 


CELMONDE, NEAR WATCHETTE. 


O forr a ſpryte al feere ! to telle the daie, 
The daie whyche ſcal aſtounde the herers rede, 
Makeynge oure foemennes envyynge hartes to 
lede, for aie. 
Ybereynge thro the worlde oure rennomde name 


Bryghte ſonne han ynne hys roddie robes byn 
dyghte, N 

From the redde eaſte he flytted wythe hys trayne, 

The howers drewe awaie the geete of nyghte, 

Her ſable tapiſtrie was rente yn twayne. 

The dauncynge ſtreakes bedecked heavennes 


playne, ſeie, 


And on the dewe dyd ſmyle wythe ſhemrynge 


— 
* 


— 


93 Shall, 94 coward, 95 retreat, 


1'S7 07Þ e a 
Lyche gottes of blodde whiche doe blacks ans. 


moure ſteyne, ; bie; 

Sheenynge upon the borne 96 Ne ſtondeth 
The ſouldyers ſtoode uponne the hillis ſyde, 

Lyche onge enleſed trees whyche yn a forreſte 


Alla roſe lyche the tree beſette 1 brieres; 

Hys talle ſpeere ſheenynge as the ſtarres at 
nyghte, 

Hys eyne enſemeynge as a lowe of fyre; 

Whanne he encheered everie manne to fyghte, 


Hys gentle wordes dyd moove eche 'valourous 


knyghte : 
Itte mooveth hem, as honterres lyoncell ; 
In trebled armoure ys theyre courage dyghte; 
Eche warrynge harte forr prayſe and rennome 
ſwelles; 
| Lyche ſlowelie dynnynge, of the croucheynge 
Syche dyd the mormrynge, ſound of the whel 
armie ſeme. 


Hee ledes hem onne to fyghte; oh! thenne to 
ſaie 

How Alla loked, and lokyng dyd encheere, 

Moovynge alyche a mountayne yn affraie, 

Whanne a lowde whyrlevynde doe yttes boe- 
ſomme tare, 

To telle howe everie loke wulde banyſhe feere, 

Woulde aſke an angelles poyntelle or hys- tongue, 

Lyche a talle rocke yatte ryſeth heaven-were, 

Lyche a yonge wolfynne brondeous and ſt 

Soe dydde he goe, and myghtie warriours hedde; 


hym fledde. 


The battelle jyned ; ſwerdes uponne ſwerdes 
dyd rynge = 

Alla was chafed, as lyonns madded bee; 

Lyche fallynge ſtarres, he dydde the javlynn 
flynge ; 

Hys mightie anlace mightie menne dyd flea ; 


-- flee, 
Or felle benethe hys honde, as fallynge rayne, 
Wythe ſyke a fhuyrie he dydde onn hemm 
(playne; 


Aa, thou arte—botte ſtaie, mie tynge; ſuie 
nee; | 


ce wylle bee. 


Nor dydde hys ſouldyerres ſee hys actes yn 
vayne. [felle; 
Heere a ſtoute Dane uponne hys compheere 
Heere lorde and hyndlette ſonke uponne the 
playne; 
Heere ſonne and fadre trembled ynto helle. 
Chief Magnus ſought hys waie, and ſhame to 
telle! 
Hee ſought hys waie for flyghte ; botte Alla's 
| ſpeere 


Quyte throwe hys boddie, and hys harte ytte 
tare, | *&'1 


m — 


96 Burniſh; 9 frighted- 


ſtreme, 


Wythe gore-depycted wynges maſterie arounde 


Where he dydde come, the flemed 97 foe dydde 


dree, 
Hylles of yer bowkes dyd ryſe opponne the 


Howe pou I hymme maye make, ſtylle greater | 


 Uponne the flyynge Dacyannes ſchoulder felle, | 


- Threwe downe theyr bannere ta 
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He groned, and ſonke uponne the gorie greene, 


And wythe hys corſe encreaſed the pyles of Dacy- 


annes fleene. : 
Spente wythe the fyghte, the Danyſhe cham- 


pyons ſtonde, 


Lyche bulles, whoſe ſtrengthe and wondrous 


myghte ys fledde ; - 
Alla, a javelynne grypped yn eyther honde, 
Flyes to the thronge, and doomes two Dacy- 
annes deadde. 
After hys ate, the armie all yſpedde ; 
Fromm everich on unmyſſynge javlynnes flewe ; 
Theie ſtraughte yer doughtie ſwerdes; the foe- 
meen bledde; ewe; 
Full three of foure of myghtie Danes dheie 
The Danes, wythe terroure rulynge att their 
head, . 3 fledde. 
e, and lyche a 
The ſoldyerres followed wythe a myghte crie, 
. Cryes yatte welle myghte the ſtouteſte hartes 
affraie. : 2 flie; 
Swefte as yer ſhyppes the vanquyſhed Dacy- 
Swefte as the rayne uponne an Aprylle daie, 
Preſſynge behynde, the Englyſche ſoldyerres 
| ſlaie. - [mayne; 
Botte halfe the tythes of Danyſhe menne re- 
Ella commaundes heie ſhoulde the fleetre ſtaie, 
Botte bynde hem pryſenners on the bloddie 
| — pa 
The fyghtyne beynge done, I came awaie, 
In odher elde to fyghte a moe unequalle fraie. 


Mie ſervant ſquyre! 


CELMONDE, SERVITOURE. 


Celmonde. 


Prepare a ſieing horſe, 
Whoſe feete are wynges, whoſe pace ys lycke 
the wynde, [yn courſe, 
Whoe wylle outſtreppe the morneynge lyghte 
Leaveynge the gyttles of the merke behynde. 
Somme hyltren matters doe mie preſence fynde. 
Gyy oute to alle yatte I was fleene ynne fyghte. 
Gyff ynne thys gare thou doeſt mie order mynde, 
Whanne J returne thou ſhalt be made a knyghte; 
Flie, flie, be gon; an howerre ys a daie; 
Quycke dyghte mie beſte of ſtedes, and brynge 
hymm heere—awaie ! | 
f Celmonde. 
Ella ys wounded ſore, and ynne the toune 
He waytethe, tylle hys woundes bee broghte 
to ethe. croune, 
And ſhalle I from hys browes plocke off the 
Makynge the vyctore yn hys vyctorie blethe? 


O no! falle ſooner ſchulde mie hartes blodde 


ſmethe, 


g 
Fulle ſoonere woulde I tortured bee toe deathe; 


Botte—Birtha ys the pryze; ahe! ytte were ethe 
To gayne ſo gayne a pryze wythe loſſe of breathe; 
Botte thanne rennome æterne 98—ytte 7 __ 

there. 


ayre; 
Bredde ynne the phantaſie, and alleyn lyvynge 


Albeytte everyche thinge yn lyfe conſpyre 
To telle me of the faulte I nowe ſchulde doe, 


kk —_ 


98 Eternal, 


CHATTERTON. 


Yette woulde I battenlie aſſuage mie fyrc, 
And the ſame menes as I ſcall nowe purſue, 
The qualytyes I fro mie parentes drewe 
Were blodde, and morther, maſterie, and warre; 
Thie I wylle holde to now, and hede ne moe 
A. wounde yn rennome, yanne a boddie ſcarre, 
Nowe, Alla, nowe Ime plantynge of a thorne, 
Bie wh thie peace, thie love, and glorie ſhalle 
torne., . 


BRYSTO WE. 
BIRTHA, EGWINA. 


Birtha. 

GENTLE Egwina, do notte preche me joie ; 

] cannotte joie ynne anie thynge botte were gg. 

Oh! yatte aughte ſchulde oure ſellyneſſe deſtroie, 

Floddynge the face wythe woe and brynie teare! 

Epwina. 0 : 

You muſte, you muſte endeavour for to cheere 

Youre harte unto ſomme cheriſaunced reſte, 

Youre loverde from the battle wylle appere, 

Ynne honoure, and a greater love, be dreſte; 

Botte I wylle call the mynſtrelles roundelaic ; 
Perchaunce the ſwotie founde mate chaſe your 

wiere 99 awaie. ; 


BIRTHA, EGWINA, MYNSTRELLES, 


Aynſtrelles Songe. 


O! ſynge untoe mie roundelaie, 
O!] droppe the brynie teare wythe mee, 
Daunce ne moe atte hallie daie, 
Lycke a reynnnge 100 ryver bee; 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gon to hys death-bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe tree. 


Blacke hys cryne 101 as the wyntere nyghte, 
Whyte hys rode 102 as the ſommer ſnowe, 
Rodde hys face as the mornynge lyghte, 
Cald he lyes ynne the grave belowe; 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gon to hys death-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 


Swote hys fyngue as the throſtles note, 
Quycke ynn daunce as thought canne bee, 
Defe hys taboure, codgelle itote, 
O! hee lyes bie the wyllowe tree: 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gonne to hys deathe-bedde, 

Alle under the wyllowe tree. 


Harke! the ravenne fl s hys wynge, 
In the briered delle — 3 . 
Farke! the dethe-owle loude dothe ſynge, 
To the nyghte-mares as heie goe; 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gonne to hys deathe-bedde, 


See ! the whyte moone ſheenes onne hie; 
Whyterre ys mie true loves ſhroude ; 

| Whyterre yanne the mornynge ſkie, 
Whyterre yanne the evenynge cloude ; 


— 


99 Grief. 100 running. 101 hair. 102 com- 
plexion. 


Al under the wylowe tree. ES 


Thy 


le, 
e! 


ms 


POEM 8. 


Mie love ys dedde 
Gon to hys deathe-bedde, 
Al under the wyllow tree. 


cere uponne mie true loves grave, 
Shall the baren fleurs be layde, 
Nee on hallie ſeyncte to fave 
Al the celneſs of a mayde. 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gone to hys death-bedde, 
Al under the wyllow tree. 


Wythe mie hondes I'll dente the brieres 
Rounde his hallie corſe to gre, 
Ouphante fairie. Iyghte your fyres, 
Heere mie bodie ſtill ſchalle bee. 

My love ys dedde, 

Gon to hys death-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 


Comme, wythe acorne-coppe and thorne, 
Drayne mie haftys blodde awaie; 
Lyfe and all ytts goode I ſcorne, 
Daunce bie nete, or feaſte by daie. 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gon to hys death-bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe tree. 
Waterre wythes, crownede wythe reytes 103 
Bere mee to yer leathalle tyde. 
die; I comme; mie true love waytes. 
Thos the damſelle _ and dyed. 
irtba. 
Thys ſyngyng ha veth whatte coulde make ytte 
pleaſe; ſeaſe. 
Butte mie uncourtlie ſhappe benymmes mee of all 


ALLA, ATTE WATCHETTE. 


Cox sx onne mie tardie woundes ! brynge mee 
a ſtede ! 

] wylle awaie to Birtha bie thys nyghte; 

Albeytte fro mie woundes mie ſou] doe blede, 

| wylle awaie, and die wythynne her ſyghte. 

Brynge m_ a ſtede, wythe eagle wynges for 

ygate , 
Sweſte 4 mie wyſhe, and, as mie love ys ſtronge. 
The Danes have wrought mee myckle woe 


ynne fyghte, 


Inne kepeynge mee from Birtha's armes ſo longe. 


0! whatte a dome was myne, ſythe maſterie 
Canne yeve ne pleaſaunce, nor mie londes goode 
eme myne eie 


Yee goddes, howe ys a loverres temper formed! 
Some tymes the ſamme thynge wyll both bane 
and bleſſe? [warmed, 
On tymeencalcde 104, yanne bie the ſame thynge 
Eſtroughted foorthe, and yanne ybroghten leis, 
'Tys Birtha's loſs whyche doe mie thoughts 
„ poſſeſſe; 
I walls I muſt awaie: whie ſtaies mie ſtede ? 
Mie huſcarles, hyther haſte ; prepare a dreſſe, 
Whyche couracyrs 105 yn haſtie journies nede. 
O heavens! I moſt awaie to Byrtha eyne, 


for yn her looks I fynde mie beynge doe en- 


twyne, 


103 Water-flags, 
curlers, couriers. 


104 frozen, cold. 105 horſe 


CELMONDE, ATT BRYSTOWE, 


Tae worlde ys darke wythe nyghte; the 

are ſtylle ; | [gleme ; 
Fayntelie the mone her palyde lyght makes 
The * 106 ſprytes the ſylence letten 109 


Wythe ouphant faeryes joynyng ynn the dremez 

Ihe foreſte ſheenethe wythe the ſylver leme; 

Nowe maie mie love be ſated ynn ytts treate 

ure the lynche of ſomme ſwefte reynyng 
reme 

Att the ſwote banquette I wylle ſwotelie cate. 


Thys ys the howſe ; yee hyndes, ſwythyn appere. 
CELMONDE, SERVYTOURE. 


Celmonde. x : 
Go ag Birtha ſtrayte, a ſtraungere waytethe 
e. ; 


CELMONDE, BIRTHA. 


. Birtha. 
Celmonde ! yee ſeynctes! J hope thou haſte 


goode newes. 
C . 
The hope ys loſte; for heavie newes prepare. 
Birtba. 
Is Alla welle? 


Cel monde. 
Hee ly ves; and ſtylle maie uſe 
The behylte 108 bleſſynges of a future yeare. 
Birtha. 


Whatte heavie tydynge thenne have I to feare ? 
Of whatte miſchaunce dydſte thou ſo latelie 


faie ? 
Celmonde. ; 
For heavie tydynges ſwythyn now prepare. 
ZElla fore wounded ys, yn bykerous fraie ; 
In Wedeceſter's wallid toune he lies. 
Biriba. 


O mie agroted breaſt ! 


th ght he dyes. 
Wythoute your ſyght he 
Birtha, 


Wylle Birtha's preſence ethe her Zlla's ? ; 
I flie ; newe wynges doe from mie ſcho | 


ſprynge. ; | 

$M * Celmende. ; 
Mie ſtede wydhoute wylle deftelie beere us 
| Births, | 


twayne. 
Oh! I wyll flie as wynde, and no waie Iynge 
—ů—ů— for rydynge brynge 8 
1 —_ a mynde wynged wythe the levyne 
me. 
O Alla, Alla! dydſte thou kenne the ſtynge, 
The whiche doeth canker ynne mie hartys / 
roome, bee: 


Thou wouldſte fee playne thieſelfe. the gare to 


Aryſe, uponne thie love, and flie to meeten mee. 


: Celmonde. 
The ſtede, on whyche I came, ys ſwefte as ayre; 
Mie ſervytoures doe wayte mee nere the wode; 
Swythynne wythe mee unto the place repayre z 
To Alla I wylle gev you conduct goode. : 


U 106 Riſen. 10) church- yard. 108 promiſed, 5 
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Youre eyne, alyche a baulme, wyll ſtaunche 
hys bloode, 


alle cheere : 
-Uponne your eyne heholdes hyslyvelyhode r0g; 
You doe hys ſpryte, and alle hys pleaſaunce bere. 
Comme, lette's awaie, albeytte ytte ys moke, 
Yette love wille bee a tore to tourne to feere 
nyghtes ſmoke. 
2 Biriba. 
Albeytte unweares dyd the welkynn rende, 
Reyne, alyche fallyng ryvers, dyd ferſe bee, 
Erthe wythe the ayre enchafed dyd contende, 
Everychone breathe of wynde wythe plagues 
dyd flee, | | 
Yette I to AÆlla's eyne eftſoones woulde flee; 
Albeytte hawthornes dyd me fleſhe enſeme, 
Owlettes, wythe ſerychynge, ſhakeynge everyche 
tree, 
And water-neders wrygglynge yn eche ſtreme, 
Yette woulde I flie, ne under coverte ſtaie, 
Zotte ſeke mie Alla owte; brave Celmonde, 
a leade the waie. 


| 'Holpe oppe hys woundes, and yev hys hearte 


A WOODE. «» 
MURRA, DANES. 
Herra. 
Hzrxr ynn yis forreite lette us watche for pree, 
Bewreckeynge on our foemenne oure ylle 


warre ; 
Whatteverre ſchalle be Englyſch wee wylle flea, 
Spreddynge our ugſomme rennome to afarre. 


Ye Dacyanne menne, gy# Dacyanne menne 
| 


ce are, 

Lette nete botte blodde ſuffycyle for yee bee; 

On everych breaſte yn gorie letteres ſcarre, 

What ſprytes you have, and howe thoſe ſprytes 
maie dree. 

And gyff yee gette awaie to Denmarkes ſhore, 


Eſteſoones we will retourne, and vanquiſhed bee 


ne moere, a 
The battelle loſte, a battelle was yndede; 
Note qucedes hemſelfes culde ſtonde ſo harde a 
fraie; ſblede, 
Oure verie armoure, and our healmes dyd 
The Dacyannes ſprytes, lyche dewe drops, 
fledde awaie. | 
Ytt was an Ella dyd commaunde the daie 
Ynn ſpytte of foemanne, I moſt ſaie hys myghte ; 
Botte wee ynn hynd lettes blodde the loſs wylle 
© "ons | | 
1 thatte we knowe howe to wynne 
yn fyghte; [deſtroie ;— 
Wee wylle, lyke wylfes enlooſed from chaynes, 


Oure armoures—wynter nyghte ſhotte oute the 


daic of joie. 


Whene ſwefte-fote tyme doe rolle the daie | 


alonge, [brende ; 
Somme — ſcalle onto oure f huyrie 
Braſtynge alyche a rocke, or mountayne ſtronge, 
The talle chyrche-ſpyre upon the grene ſhalle 
bende; | [rende, 


44 


kk. as 


Wee wylle the walles, and auntyante tourettes 


2 C 109 Life, 


Pete everych tree whych goldyn fruyte de 


beere, | 
Downe to the goddes the ownerrs dhere of ſende 
Beſprengynge abrode ſadde warre and hloddie 
weere. 
Botte fyrſte to yynder oke-tree wee wylle flie. 
And thence wylle yſſue owte onne all yatte com- 
meth bie. 


ANODHER PARTE OF THE WOQDE: 


CELMONDE, BIRTHA., 


Birtha. 
Tays merkneſs doe affraie mie wommanm 
breaſte. . 

Howe fable ys the ſpredynge ſkie arrayde! 
Haihe the bordeleire, who lyves to reſte, 
Ne ys att nyghts lemynge hue dyſmayde ; 
The ſtarres doe ſcantillie 116 the ſable brayde; 
Wyde ys the ſylver lemes of comforte wove; 
Speke, Celmonde, does ytte make thee notte 


afrayde? 
el monde. 
Merker the nyghte, fitter tyde for love. 
Biriba. 


Saieſt thou for love? ah! love is far awaie. 
8 ſee once moe the roddie lemes of 
aie. 


Celmonde. ; 


A... 
Birtha. 
How, Celmonde, dothe thou mene ? 
| Celmonde. 
Thys Celmonde menes. 
No leme, no eyne, ne mortalle manne appere, 
Ne lyghte, an act of love for to bewreene; 
Nete in thys forreſte, botte thys tore 111, dothe 
ſheene, [nyght; 
The whych, potte oute, do leave the whole yn 
See! howe the brauncynge trees do here en- 
twyne, [ſyghte; 
Makeyng thy bower ſo pleaſynge to the 
Thys was for love fyrſt made, and here itt 
ſtondes, 
That hereynne lovers maie enlyncke yn tru: 
loves bondes. 
Birtha, 
Celmonde, ſpeake whatte thou meneſt, or alſe 
mie thoughtes 
Perchaunce maie robbe thie honeſtie ſo fayre. 
Celmonde. 
Then here, and knowe, hereto I have yol 
broughte, FL 
Mie longe bydde love unto you to make clere. 
; Birtba. 
O heaven and earthe! whatte ys ytt I dot 
heare? : 
Am l betraſte 1127 where ys mie Ella, ſaic? 
Celmonde. : 
O] do nette now to Ella ſyke love bere, 
Botte geven ſome onne Celmondes hedde. 


— 4 


Love maie bee nie, woulde Birtha calle tte 


110 Scarcely, ſparingly. 111 torch, 172 be» 
trayed. 


immun r 


= 


Birtha. 
Awaie! | 
1 wylle be gone, and groape mie paſſage oute, | 
Albeytte neders ſtynges mie legs do twyne aboute. 
7 | Celmonde. . © | 
Nowe bie the ſeynctes I wylle notte lette thee 


oe TED 
Ontylle thou doeſte mie brendynge love amate. 
Thoſe eyne have cauſed Celmonde myckle woe, 
Yenne lette yer {myle fyrſt take hymm yn re- 
rate. a 8 
O! ddt thou ſee mie breaſtis troblous ſtate, 
Theere love doth harrie up mie joie, and ethe! 
1 wretched hee, beyonde the hele of fate, 
Gyff Birtha ſtylle wylle make mie harte-veynes 
blethe. 
Softe as the ſommer flowreets, Birtha, looke, 
Fulle ylle 1 canne thie frownes and harde dyſ- 
pleaſaunce brooke, 
Hirtha. 
Thie love ys foule; I woulde bee deafe for aie, 
Radher thanne heere ſyche deſlavatie 113 ſedde. 
Swythynne flie from mee, and ne further ſaie; 
Radher thanne heare thie love, I woulde bee 
ead, bedde, 
Yee ſeynctes! and ſhal I wronge mie ZElla's 
And wouldſt thou, Celmonde, tempte me to the 
| thynge ? | 
Lett mee be gone—alle curſes onne thie hedde 
Was ytte for thys thou dydſte a meſſage brynge ! 
Lette mee. be gone, thou manne of ſable harte! 
Or welkyn 114 and her ſtarres wyll take a may- 
| dens parte. : 
. . Celmonde, ; 
zythence you wylle notte lette mie ſuyte avele, 
Mie love wylle have yttes joie, altho dle; 
ele; 


guylte; | 
Your lymbes ſhall bende, albeytte ſtrynge as 


The merkye ſceſonne wylle your bloſhes 
| hylte 115. | 
Birtha. 
Holpe, holpe, ye ſeynctes! oh thatte mie blodde 
| was ſpylte! 
Celmonde. | g 
The 2 att diſtaunce ſtonde ynn tyme of 
nede. 
Strey notte to goe; thou canſte notte, gyff thou 


wy te. 
Unto mie wyſche bee kinde, and nete alſe hede. 


Birtha. 
No, foule beſtoykerre, I wylle rende the ayre, 
Tylle dethe to ſtaie mie dynne, or ſomme kynde 
roder heare. i 


Holpe ! holpe | oh Godde ! 


CELMONDE, BIRTHA, HURRA, DANES. | 


Hurra. 
Ahl thatts a wommane cries. 
I kenn hem; ſaie, who are you, yatte bee theere? 


Celmonde. 
Yee Mate, awaic! orre bie thys ſwerde yee 
— e 


i H. urra, ; 
Thie wordes wylle ne mie hartis ſete affere. 


POE 


— 


1 3 _— _ 


| mw : 
Sa ve mee, oh! ſave _ from thys royner heere! 
ra. 8 N 
Stonde thou bie mie; now ſaie thie name and 


londe; 


; Celmonde. | , 
Bothe I wylle ſhewe thee bie mie brondeous 116 
| honde. | | ö 
ö Hurra. 5 
Beſette hym rounde, yee Danes. 
Celmonde. 
Gyff mie ſtrynge anlace maie bewryen whatte 1 
[Fyghte al anenfle Celmonde, maynte Danes be 
feeath, and faleth to Hurra. ; 
ES Celmonde. 1 
Oh! I ſorſlagen 117 bee! ye Danes, now kenne, 
I amme yatte Celmonde, ſeconde yn the fyghte, 
Who dydd, atte Watchette, ſo Galley youre 
menne; . [nyghte — 
I fele myne eyne to ſwymme yn æterne 
To her be kynde. R D 
Hurra. | ; 
Thenne ſelle a wordhie knyghte. 
Saic, who bee you? 
Birtha. PE 
I am greate /Ella's wyfe. 
urra. a 


Ah! 


Birtha, 
Gyff anenſte hym you harboure foule deſpyte, 
Nowe wythe the lethal anlace take mie lyfe, 
Me thankes I ever onne you wylle beſtowe, 
From ewbryce 118 you mee pyghte, the worſte of 
mortal woe. 

r yt; 6 hall 

wylle ; ytte ſcalle bee ſoe: ye Da h 
Thys ZElla havethe been nigh, foe forts hs To 
Thorrowe the battelle he dyd brondeous teare, 
Beyng the lyfe and head of everyche fraie; 
From everych Dacyanne power he won the daie, 
Forflagen Magnus, all oure ſchippes ybrente; 
Bie hys felle arme wee now are made to ſtraie; 
The ſpeere of Dacya he ynn pieces ſhente ; 
Whanne hantoned barckes unto our londe dyd 


comme, 
Ella the gare dheie ſed, and wyſched hym byt- 
ter dome. ps 
Birtha, + 


Mercie! | 
Hurra. 
Bee ſtylle. N 
Botte yette he ys a foemanne goode and fayre; 
WINS wee are ſpente, he ä the for- 
oyne; 
The captyves chayne he toſſeth ynne the ayre, 
Cheered the wounded bothe wythe bredde and 
wyne; i ; 
Has hee notte untoe ſomme of you bynn dygne? 
You wor have ſmethed onne Wedeceſtrian 
e 


Botte hee behylte the ſlughorne for to cleyne, 
ſpreddynge ſhielde. 


— 


113 Letchery, 114 Heaven, 115 hide. 
2 SETS, N : 2 


176 Furious, 117 flain. 118 adultery. err 


Or ſwythyne ſchall mie ſwerde ihie boddie tare. | 


Come onne, and ſce [bee. 


Throwynge onne hys wyde backe, hys wyder 


— 


rr 


- 


36 
Whanne you, as caytyſned, yn fielde dyd bee, 
Hee oathed you to bee ſtylle, and ſtrayte dydd ſette 
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you free. 


Scalle wee ern hys wyfe, een he' 5 | 


brave 
Bicaus hee fret for hys countryes gare? 
Wylle hee, who havith bynne yis /Ella's ſlave, 
Robbe hym of whatte percaſe he holdith deere? 
Or ſcalle we menne or mennys ſprytes appere, 

e hym favoure for hys ſavoure donne, 
Sweſte to hys pallace thys damoiſelle bere, - 

rynne oure cafe, and to oure waie be gonne? 

The laſt you do approve; ſo lette ytte bee; 


e > awaie; you fafe ſcalle bee 


Al bleſſynges maie the ſeynctes unto yee gyve 0 


- Al pleaſaunce maie youre longe-ſtraughte 


livynges bee ! 
Ella, whanne knowynge thatte bie you I lyve, 
Wylle — too ſmalle a guyfte the londe 
O Celmonde ! I maie deftlie rede bie thee, 
Whatte ille betydethe the enfouled kynde ; 
Maie ne thie croſs- ſtone 120 of thie cryme be- 

wree! [mynde! 
Maie alle menne ken thie valoure, fewe thie 
Soldyer ! for ſyke thou arte ynn noble fraie, 


1 wylle thie goinges tende, and doe thou lede the 


waie. 

Hurra. 

The mornyn 
Darklinge the lyghte doe onne the waters plaie; 
The feynte rodde leme ſlowe creepeth oere the 

eene 
Toe chaſe the the merkyneſs of nyghte awaie ; 

Swifte flies rs howers thatte wylle brynge oute 


| the 
The fofte gewe falleth onne the greeynge 


graſſe; 
The ſnhepſter mayden, dyghtynge her arraie, 


Scante 121 ſees her vyſage yn the wavie glaſſe; 


2 the fulle daylieghte wee ſcalle Alla ſee, 
* yd towne ; damoyſelle, followe 


Ar BRYSTOWE. 
ZLLA AND SERVITOURES. 


| Alla. : 
Trys nowe fulle morne ; I thoughten, bie laſte 
nyghte [love; 
To have been heere; mie ſtede han notte mie 
Thys ys mie pallace ; lette mie hyndes alyghte, 
wirke 
dove. 


Staie here, mie hyndlettes; I ſhal 2 above. 
Nowe, Birtha, wyll thie loke enhele mie ſpryte, 
Thie ſmyles unto mie woundes a baulme wylle 


Mie elaine boddie wylle be ſette aryghte. 
Egwina, haſte, and ope the portalle doore, 
Yatte I on Birtha's To 


eſte maie TN warre 


ne more. 


*gyns alonge the eaſte to ſheene; | 


e 1 goe oppe, and wake mie flepeynge | 


Alla, Eg ꝛvinæ. 
8 Egęwina. 
Oh Alla! | 
OED Alla. 
Ah! ! that ſemmlykeene to mee 
Specketh a 1 tale of woe. 


ina. 
Birtha ig— - oy . 
Whatt? where? 3 faie, whatte of ſhes? 
Egwina. 
Alla. 
Gone! "uu goddes ! 
£gwina. 


Alas! ytte ys toe true, 


| Yee ſeynctes, hee dies awaie wythe myckl; 


woe ! 


Alla! what? Ella! oh! hee lyves agen. 
Alla 


Cal mee notte Ella; 1 am hymme ne moe. 
Where ys ſhee gon awaie ? ah! ſpeake ! hoy? 
when ? 
Reins, 
I will. | 
Alla. 
Caparyſon a ſcore of ſtedes; flie, fie. 
Where my 2 ? 1 «nad or inſtante 
te 


ſha 
Egrwving. 
Stylle thie loud mo; and herc thou whatte ! 
knowe. 
Alla. . 
Oh! ſpeek. 
Egævina. 


Lyche 8 Ane ne the. heavie 

rayne, ſuiere, 
Laſte nyghte I lefte her, droopynge wythe her 
Her love the gare, thatte gave | her harte ſjke 


peyne— 
Alla. 


Her love ! to whomme ? 
vina. 
To thee, her ſpouſe alleyne 122. 

As ys mie hentylle everyche morne to goe, 
1 wente, and oped her chamber doore ynm 

twayne, . 
Botte found her notte, as I was wont to doe; 
Thanne alle arounde the pallace I dyd ſeere12;, 
Botte culde (to mie hartes woe) ne fynde her 

anie NO 


Thou lyeſt, foul hae thou lyeſt; thou art 
her ayde [bee, 
To chere her louſte; —botte noe; ytte cannotte 
Eg toina. 
Gyff trouthe appear notte inne whatie I 3 
ſayde, 


Drawe forthe thie . ſwythyn, thanne — 


Botte yette ytte * — —— muſte bee ſoe; I fee, 
Shee wythe ſomme louſtie paramoure ys gone; 


Itte moſte bee ſoe— oh! how ytte wracketh mee! 


Mie race of love, mie race of lyfe ys runne; 


— —— — 


119 Slay. 10 monument. 121 ſcarce, 


122 Only, alone. 123 ſcarch. 


yd bay aw! —— ene 


= 
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Loverde! I am aboutte the trouthe to ſaie. 


7 POE 
Nowe rage, and brondeous ſtorm, and tempeſte 
« 5 [domme. 


Nete lyvyng upon erthe can now enſwote mie 


ELLA, EGWINA, SERVYTOURE. 
toure. 


Laſte nyghte, fulle late I dydde retourne to reſte. 
As to mie chamber I dydde bende mie waie, 
To Birtha onne hys name and place addreſte ; 
Downe to hym camme ſhe ; butte thereof the 


reſte | 
1 ken ne matter; ſo, mie hommage made 


0 ſpeake ne moe; mie harte flames yn yttes 
haſte; 

I once was Ella; nowe bee notte yttes ſhade. | 
Hanne alle the furie of mysfortunes wylle 
Fallen one mie benned 124 heade I hanne been 


Alla ſtylle. ; 


Thys alleyn was unburled125 of alle mie ſpryte ; 
Mie honoure, honoure, frownd on the dolce 126 
wynde, | ſlortzhte; 
Thatte ſteeked on ytte; nowe wyth rage im- 
A brondeous unweere ys mie engyned mynde. | 
Mie hommeur yette ſomme drybblet joie maie 
ſynde, | : 
To the Danes woundes I wylle another yeve; 
Whanne thos mie rennome 127 and mie peace 
ys rynde, 

Itte were a recrandize to thyncke to lyve ; 

Mie huſcarles, untoe everie aſker telle, 

Gyife noblie Alla lyved, as noblie Alla felle. 

; [ Stabbeth bys breſle. 
Servytoure. 

lla ys ſleene; e = nec] Englonde”s marrde. 


Be ſtylle; ſwythe lette the chyrches rynge mie 
knelle. 
Call hyther brave Coernyke ; he, as warde 
Of thys mie Bryſtowe caitle, wyll doe welle. 
[Kinelle ryngeth. 


ALLA, EGWINA, SERVYTOURE, COER- 
| NYKE. | 


Alla. : 
Thee I ordeyne the warde; ſoe alle maie telle, 
] have botte lyttel tym to dragge thys lyfe; 
Mie lethal tale, alyche a lethalle belle, 


Dynne yn the eares of her I wyſchd mie wyfe! 


Botte, ah ! ſhee maie be fayre. 
| ina. 
Y-tte ſhee moſte bee. 
Ah! ſaie notte ſoe ! yatte worde would Ella 
doubly flee, 5 Was > © 


ALLA, EGWINA, SERVYTOURE, COER- 
NYKE, BIK THA, HURRA, 


: Tila. 
Ah! Birtha here 1 | , 


— 


1 ; B; th ” : 3 
Whatte dynne ys thys? whatte menes yis lea- 
thalle knelle ? a . 3 ee? 
Where ys mie Alla? ſpeeke; w we ys - 
Oh Alla! art thou yanne alyve and welle? 
Alla 


I lyve yndeed; botte doe notte lyve for 
Birtbha. : 

What menes mie Alla? 

; | lia. : 

Here mie meneynge ſee. 


Thie foulneſs urged mie honde to gvye thys 


wounde, S 
| Ytte mee unſprytes 128. 
Birtha. 7 
Ytt hathe unſpryted mee. 
Alla. 


Ah Heavens! mie Birtha fallethe to the grounde! 
Botte yette T am a manne, and fo wylle bee. 
Hurra. 

Alla! I amme a Dane; botte yette a friend 
to thee. | 


Thys damoyſelle I founde wythynne a weode, 
Strevynge fulle harde anenſte a burled ſwayne ; 
I ſente hym myrynge ynne mie compheeres 
lodde, {trayne. 
Celmonde hys name, ' chief of thie warrynge 
Yis damoiſelle ſoughte to be here agayne ; 
The whyche, albeytte foemen, wee dydd wylle ; 
So here wee broughte her wythe you to re- 
mayne. \ 
Coernile. } 
Ye nobylle Danes ! wythe goulde I wyll you 
fylle. : 


Alla. 6 
Birtha, mie lyfe ! mie love ! oh! ſhe ys fayre. 
Whatte faultes coulde Birtha have, whatte faultes 
could Alla feare? 
Birtha. | 
Amm I yenne thyne? I cannotte blame thie 
feere, 
Botte doe reſte mee upponne mie Ælla's breaſte; 
I wylle to thee bewryen the woefulle gare. 
Celmonde dyd comme to mee at tyme of reſte, 
Wordeynge for mee to flie, att your requeſte, 
To Watchette towne, where you deceaſynge 
| laie; [preſte, 
I wyth hym fledde ; through a murke wode we 
Where hee foule love unto mie eares dyd ſaie; 
The Danes | 


Alla. 
Oh ! I die contente.— 

i Birtba. 

. Oh! ys mie Alla dedde? 
O! I will make hys grave mie vyrgyn ſpouſal bedde. 
Coernyle, 
Whatt ? Alla deadde ! and Birtha dyynge toe! 
Soe falls the fayreit flourettes of the playne. 
Who canne unplyte the wurchys Heaven can 
aq 


[dieths 


* 


oe, . 
Or who untweſte the role of ſhappe yn twayne ? 
Alla, thie rennome was thie only gaynez; - 


* 


124 Curſed, tormented, 125 unarmed. 126 ſoft, 


gentle. 1 27 ręenown. 


— —— 


128 Un-ſouls. 


25 
For yatte, thie pleaſaunce, and thie joie. was 

loſe. ; 

Thie countrymen ſhall rere thee, on the playne, 
A pyle of carnes, as anie grave can boaſte; 
Further, a juſt amede to thee to bee. | 

Inne Heaven thou ſynge of Godde, on erthe we'lle 

ſynge of thee. 


GODDWEYN; 
A TRAGEDIE. 
Zy Thomas Rowleie. 
PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


HarRoLDE, bie T. Rowlete, the Audtboure. 
.GopDwrYN, bie Johan de 1ſcamme,. 
'ELWARDE, Bie Syrr Tybot Gorges. 
ALSTAN, bie Syrr Alan de Vere. 


Krxct EDwaRDE, bie Maſtre Willyam Canynge. 


Odbers bie Knyghtes Mynnfirelles. 


PROLOGUE. 
MADE BIE MAISTRE WILLIAM CANYNGE, 


WavLoMErt bie penſmeune 2 moke 3 un- 
gentle 4 name ; 
Have upon Goddwynne Earl of Kente bin layde, 
xr oe benymmynge 5 hymme of faie 6 and 
ame; 5 
Unliart 7 divinſtres 8 haveth ſaide, 
Thatte he was knowen toe noe hallie 9 
wurche 10; ſchurche. 
Botte thys was all hys faulte, he gyfted ne 11 the 


The aucthoure 2 of the piece whiche we enadte, 
Albeytte 13 aclergyon 14, trouthe wyll wrytte. 
Inne drawynge of hys menne no wytte ys lackte; 
Entyn 15 a kynge mote 16 be full pleaſed to 
nyghte. | 
Attende, and marckethe partes nowe to bedone; 
Wee better for to doe do champyonty anie onne. 


SODBWEN AND HAROLDE. 


Goddwyn. 
 HakoLpe ! 

28 g Harolde. 
Mie loverde 181 
Soadduyn. f 

a O! I weepe to thyncke, 

What foemen 19 riſeth to ifrete 20 the londe. 
Theie batten 21 onne her fleſhe, her heartes 
blaoude dryncke, 
And all ys graunted from the reieal borde. 


1 Of old, formerly. 2 writers, hiſtorians. 3 much; 
4 inglorious. 5 bereaving. 6 faith. 7. unforgiving · 
5 divines, clergymen, monks. 9g. holy. 10 work. 
TT not. Tz author. 13 though, notwithſtanding. 
x4 clerk, or clergyman. 15 entyn, even. 26 might. 
17 challenge. 18 lord. 19 foes, enemies. 20. de- 


your, deſtroy. 21 ſatten. 


| 
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Is on eg £45 
Lette notte thie agreme 22 blyn 23, ne aledge 2, 
\ ſtonde : 12 0 

Bee I toe wepe, I wepe in teres of gore: 

Am I betraſſed 25, ſyke 26 ſhulde mie burlie 27 
| bronde * [T bore, 
Dep eyncte 28 the wronges oh hym from whom 

—f.. oo OY 

I ken thie ſpryte 29 ſul welle; gentle thou art, 

Stringe 30, ugſomme 31, rou 32, as ſmethynge zz 

armyes ſeeme; \ (parte, 

Yett eft 34, I feare, thie chefes 35 toe prete 2 

And that thie rede 36 bee efte borne downe bie 

brernae 37, 
What tydynges from the kynge ? 
. Tan 
3 His Normans know. 

I make noe compheeres of the ſhemrynge ;z 
trayne. | 
2475  Goddwyn. 

Ah Harolde ! tis a ſyghte of myckle woe, 

To kenne theſe Normannes everich rennome 

gayne. London 

What tydynge withe the foulke 39? 

1: Harolde. 

Stylle mormorynge atte yer ſhap 40, ſtylle toe 

the kynge ; 

Theie rolle theire trobbles, lyche a ſorgie ſez, 

Hane Englonde thenne a tongue, butte notte a 

ſtynge? ? bee! 

Dothe alle compleyne, yette none wylle rygbied 

5 Goddwyn. 
Awayte the tyme whanne Godde wylle ſende 
us ayde. 421 
ba Harolde. 

No, we muſte ſtreve to ayde oureſelves wythe 
powre. 15 [prayde, 

Whan Godde wylle ſende us ayde! tis ſetelie 41 

Moſte we thoſe calke 42 awaie the lyve-longe 

howre ? [dareynge 44, 

Thos croche 43 oure armes, and ne toe lyve 

Unburled 45, undelievre 46, uneſpryte ? 

Far fro mie harte be fled thyk 48 thoughte of 

peyne, 

Ille free mie countrie, or Ille die yn fyghte. 

' Goddwyn. 

Botte lette us wayte untylle ſomme ſeaſon fytte, 

Mie Kentyſhmen, thie Summertons ſball ryſe; 

Adented 49 proweſs 50 to the gite 51 of witte, 


Agayne the argent 52 horſe ſhall daunce ynſkies. 


Oh, Harolde, heere forſtraughteynge 53 was- 
hope 54 lies. . 
Englonde, oh Englonde, tys for thee I blethe 55, 


22 Grievance; a ſenſe of it. 23 ceaſe, be fill 
24 idly. 25 deceived, impoſed on. 26 ſo. 27 fory, 
anger, rage. 28 paint, diſplay. 29 ſoul. 30 itroog- 
31 terrible. 32 horrid, grim. 33 ſmoking, bleed. 
ing. 34 oft. 35 heat, raſhneſs. 36 counſel, wi. 
dom. 37 ſtrength, alſo ſtrong. 38 taudry, glim- 
_—_ 39 people. 40 fate, deſtiny. 41 nodly- 
42 caſt. 43 croſs, from crouche, a croſs. 44 
tempt, or endeavour. 45 unarmed. 46 unactite. 
47 unſpirited. 48 ſuch. 49 faſtened, annexed. 5 
might, power. 51 mantle, or robe. 52 white, al. 
luding to the arms of Kent, a horſe ſaliant, argent. 
53 diſtr acting. 54 del; Pair. 55 bleed. . 


HH mos wry 


Abo 


—_— e 


Whyite Edwarde to thie ſondes wylle nete 
alyſe 56, U | ay 

Shulde ande of thie ſonnes fele aughte of ethe 57 

Upponne the trone 58 I ſette thee, helde thie 

crowne z COPE 7 - {downe. 

Zotte oh! twere hommage nowe to pyghte 59 thee 

Thou arte all preeſte, and notheynge of the 
kynge. 5 5 

Thou arte all Norman, nothynge of mie blodde. 

Know, ytte beſeies 60 thee notte a maſſe to 


ſynge ; 777 
Servynge thie leegefolcke 61 thou arte ſervyoge 
* 1 1 


| Harolde. | | 
Thenne Ille doe heaven a ſervyce. To the ſkyes 
The dailie contekes 62 of the londe aſcende. 
The wyddowe, fahdreleſſe, and bondemennes 
cries 
Acheke 63 the mokie 64 aire and heaven a- 
On us the rulers doe the folcke depende; 
Hancelled 66 from erthe theſe Normanne 67 
hyndes ſhalle bee; {brende 70; 
Lyche a battently 68 low 69, mie ſwerde (halle 
Lyche fallynge ſofte rayne droppes, I wyll 
hem 91 flea 72 | [fayte 73; 
Wee wayte too longe; our purpoſe wylle de- 
Aboune 74 the hyghe empryze 75, aud rouze the 
champyones ſtrayte. 


Goddwyn. 
Thie ſuſter— 


| 


| Harolde. 3 
Aye, I knowe ſhe is his queene. [fayre, 
Albeytte 96, dyd ſhee ſpeeke her foemen 77 
I wulde dequace 75 her comelie ſemlykeene 79, 


And foulde mie bloddie anlace 80 yn her hayre. 


: Goddwyn. 
Thye fhuir 81 blyn $2. 
Harolde. 3 
No, bydde the leathal 83 mere 84, 
Upriſte 85 withe hiltrene 86 wyndes and cauſe 
„ unkend 89,  __ = 
Beheſte 88 it to be lette 89; fo twylle appeare, 
Eere Harolde hyde hys name, his contries frende. 
The gule-ſteznct 90 brygandyne gr, the adven- 
. es 
The feerie anlace 92 brede 93 ſhal makè mie gare q 
; Goddwyn.. . 
Harolde, what wuldeſt doe? 
Harolde. At” 
| 3 Bethyncke thee whatt. 
Here liethe Englonde, all her drites 95 unfree, 
Here liethe Normans coupynge 96 her bie lotte, 
Caltyſnyng 97 everich native plante to gre 98, 


56 Allow. 57 eaſe. 58 throne. 539 pluck. 60 

comes. 61 ſubjects. 62 contentions, complaints. 
63 choke, 64 dark, cloudy. 65 aſtoniſh. 66 cut 

» deſtroyed. 67 ſlaves. © 68 loud roaring. 69 
flame of fire. 70 burn, confume. 51 them. 74 
lay. 73 decay. 74 make ready. 75 enterpriſe. 
76 notwithſtanding. 77 foes. 78 mangle, deſtroy. 
79 beauty, countenance. 80 an ancient ſword. 87 
fury. 82 ceaſe. 83 deadly. 84 Take. 85 ſwollen. 
36 hidden. 87 unknown. 88 command. 89 ſtill. 


90 red-ſtained. gr, 92 parts of armour. 93 broad. 


54 cauſe, 9s rights, liberties. 
ling. 9) forbidding. 98 grow. 
0 ; 


96 cutting, mang- 
Ver. XI | 


[ſtende 65. 


[prevayle. | 


5 O E M s. 


| 


— 


5 


Y 
* 
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5 L. „ Tea Fey 0 n 
Whatte woulde 1 doe? I brondeous 99 wulde 
def ieee _ _ [breme 23 
Tare owte theyre ſable harte bie ryghtefulle 
Theyre deathe a meanes untoe mie lyfe ſhulde 
' e, ; = [{treme. 
Mie ſpryte ſhulde revelle yn theyr harte-blodde 
Eftſoones I wylle bewryne 3 mie ragefulle ite, 


And Goddis anlace 4 wielde yn furie dyre. 


i Goddwyn. 1 45 2 
Whatte wouldeſt thou wythe the kynge ? 
Harolde. 5 
3 Take offe hys crowne; 
The ruler of ſomme myuſter 5 n 1 
Sette uppe ſom dygner 6 than I han pyghte 7 


done; I[gayne. 
And peace in Englonde ſhulde be brayd 8 a- 
0 Godduyn. in 
No, lette the ſuper-hallie g ſeyncte kyngereygne, 
Ande ſomme moe reded 10 rule the unten- 
„ yet REES 
Kynge Edwarde, yi hys corteſie, wylle deygne 
To yielde the ſpoiles, and alleyne were the 
heaulme: [gayne, 


- Botte from mie harte bee everych thoughte of ; 


ot anie of mie kin I wyſche him to ordeyne. 
5 Haroldle. 
Tell mee the meenes, and I wylle boute ytte 
ſtirayte; 3 [done. 
Bete 12 mee to ſlea 13 mieſelf, ytte ſhalle be 
Goddwyn. _ i 
To. thee I wylle ſwythynne 14 the menes un- 
playte 15, | _ [fonne. 
Bie whyche thou, Harolde, ſhalte be proved mie 
T have longe ſeen whatte peynes were undergon, 
Whatte agrames 16 braunce 17 out from the 
general tree: [gron 19 
The tyme ys commynge, whan the mollock x3 
Drented 20 of alle yts ſwolynge 2x owndes 22 
ſhalle bee; ; | | 
Mie remedie is goode ; oure menne ſhall ryſe: 


| Eftſoones the Normans and owre agrame 23 flies“ 


Ea” Harolde. 
I will to the weft, and gemote 24 alle mie 
Eknyghtes, I 
Wythe bylles that pancte for blodde, aud ſheeldes 
As the ybroched 26 moon, when blaunch 27 ſhe 
RT: OR | ; 
The wodeland grounde or water-mantled mede ; 
Wythe hondes whoſe , myghité canne make the 
doughtieſt 29 blede, 


- 


Who efte have knelte upon forſſagen 30 foes, 


Whoe wythe yer fote orreſts3t a caſtle ſtode 32, 


Who dare on kynges for to bewrecke 33 yiers 
„5. 
Nowe wylle the menue of Englonde haile the. 
Whan Goddwyn leades them tothe ryghtfulle fraĩe- 


99 Furious, 1 ſlay. 2 ſtrength. 3 declare. 4 
ſword. 5 monaſtery. 6 more worthy. 7 pulled, 
plucked. $ diſplayed. 9 over-righteous. ro coun- 
ſelled, more wiſe. 1f uncareful, neglected. 13 
bid, conimand. 13 flay. 14 preſently. 15 explain, 
16 grievances.' 17 branch. 18 wet, moiſt. 19 fen, 
moor. 20 drained, 21 ſwelling. 22 waves. 23 
grievance. 24 aflemble. 25 bread. 26 horned. 
27 white. 28 decks. 29 mightieſt, moſt valiant. 


| 30 ſlain. zt overſets. 33 2 33 revenge 
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THE WORKS OF 
| i Goddwyn. ® 

Botte firſte we'll call the loverdes of the weſt, 

The erles of Mercia, Conventrie and all; Ibeſte, 

The moe wee gayne, the gare 34 wylle proſper 

Wythe ſyke a nomber wee can never fall. 

8 Harolde. | 

True, ſo wee ſal doe beſt to lyncke the chayne, 

And alle attenes 35 the ſpreddyngekyngedomme 
- bynde. : - [feygne 

No erouched 36 champyone wythe an herte moe 


- Dyd yſſue owte the hallie 37 ſwerde to fynde, 


han I nowe ſtrev to ryd mie londe of peyne. 
Goddwyn, what thanckes owre laboures wylle 
enhepe ! 


'T'lle ryſe mie friendes untoe the bloddie pleyne ; 


File wake the honnoure thatte ys nowe aſlepe. 


When wylle the chiefes mete atte thie feſtive 


halle, [calle ? 


That I wythe voice alowde maie there upon em 


'Whan thee ot thie felle foemens cauſe moſte die. 


Goddawwyn. 
Next eve, mie ſonne. 
Harolde. 
- Nowe, Englonde, ys the tyme, 


Thie geaſon 38 wronges bee reyne 39 ynto 
theyre pryme ; 


Nowe wylle thie ſonnes unto thie ſuccoure flie. 


 Alyche a ſtorm egederinge 40 yn the ſkie, 


Tys fulle ande braſtethqr on the chaper 42 
grounde ; 


Syeke ſhalle mie fhuirye on the Normans flie, 
And alle theyre mittee 43 menne be ſleene 44 


arounde. {falie, 
Nowe, nowe, wylle Harolde or oppreſſionne 


Ne moe the Englyſhmenne yn vayne for hele 45 


ſhal calle. 


KYNGE EDWARDE AND HYS QUEENE, 


ucene. 


: Borrx, loverde 46, whie ſo manie Normannes 


here? [londe. 


| Mee thynckethe wee bee notte yn Englyſhe 


"Theſe browded 47 ſtraungers alwaie doe appere, 
Theie parte yor tronę 48, and ſete at your ryghte 
honde. 5 
: Kynge. 
Go to, goe to, you doe ne underſtonde : | 
Theie yeave mee lyffe, and dyd mie bowkie 49 
kene; [gronde ; 
Theie dyd mee feeſte, and did embowre 50 me 


To trete hem ylie wulde lette mie kyndneſſe 


* 


lle pe. 
Ducene. ö 
Mancas 51 you have yn ſtore, and to them parte; 
oure leege- folcke 52 make moke 53 dole 54, you 
have theyr worthe aſterte 55. 


34 Cauſe. 35 at once. 36 one who takes up 
the crols in order to fight againſt the Saracens. 
37 holy. 38 rare, extraordinary, ſtrange. 39 run, 
mot up. 40 afſembling, gathering. 41 burſteth. 


42 dry, barren. 


43 wiphty, 44 flain. 45 help. 


46 lord. 47 embroidered ; it is conjectured em- 
broidery was not nſed in England till Henry II. 


AS 
£2 


glected, or vallcd by 


throne. 49 perſon, body. 50 lodge. 51 marks. 
ſubjects. £3 much. g lamentation, 55 ne- 


CHATTERTON, 


FI; 


| Kynge. | 
T heſte 56 no rede of you. I ken mie friendes, 
Hallie 57 dheie are, fulle ready mee to hele gd. 
Theyre volundes 59 are yſtorven 60 to ſelf endes; 
No denwere 61 yn mie breſte I of them fele : 
I muſte to prayers; goe yn, and you do wele; 
I muſte ne loſe the dutie of the daie; 
Go inne, go ynne, ande viewe the azure rele 52, 
Fulle welle I wote you have noe mynde toe 


praie. | 
„ deen | ; 
T leeve youe to doe hommage heaven-were 63; 
To ſerve your leege-folcke toe is doeynge hommage 
there. | 
KYNGE AND SYR HUGHE. 
Kynge. 
Mie friende, Syr Hughe, whatte tydynges 
brynges thee here? 
| Hughe. 
There is no mancas yn mie loverdes ente 64; 
The hus dyſpenſe 65 unpaied doe appere ; 
The laſte receivure 66 ys efteſoones 67 dif. 


pente 68. 
| Kynge. 
Thenne guylde the weſte, 
Hughe. 


8 Mie loverde, I dyd ſpeke 
Untoe the mitte 69 Erle Harolde of the thynge; 
He rayſed hys honde, and ſmote me onne the 

cheke, [kynge. 

Saieynge, go bearre thatte meſſage to the 


Kynge. 
Arace 70 hym of hys powere ; bie Goddis worde, 
Ne moe thatte Harolde ſhall ywield the erlies 
ſwerde. ? 
__ Hutdhbe. 5 
Atte ſeeſon fytte, mie loverde, lette itt bee; 
Botte nowe the folcke doe ſoe enalſe 71 hys 
name, lſlea; 
In ſtrevvynge to ſlea hymme, ourſelves wee 
Syke ys the doughtyneſs 92 of hys grete fame, 


Kynge. 
Hughe, I beethyncke, thie rede 73 ys notte to 
blame ; yn Kente, 


Botte thou maieſt fynde fulle ſtore ot marckes 


Hughe. © 
Mie noble loverde, Goddwyn ys the ſame ; ſent. 
He ſweeres he wylle notte ſwelle the Normans 
Y Kynge. 
Ah traytoure ! botte mie rage I wylle com- 
| maunde. [the launde. 
Thou arte a Normanne, Hughe, a ſtraunger to 


Thou kenneſte howe thefe Englyche erle doe 
bere | 
Such ſtedneſs 74 in the yll and evylle thynge, 
Botte atte the goode theie hover yn denwere 75 
Onknowlachynge 76 gif thereunto to clynge. 


56 Require, aſk. 57 holy. 58 help. 59 will 
60 dead. 61 doubt. 62 waves, 63 heaven-ward, 
or Gad-ward. 64 purſe, uied here probably as 2 
treaſury, 65 expence. 66 receipt. 67 ſoon. 68 
expended. Gy a contraction uf mighty. 70 diveſt. 
71 embrace. 72 mightineſs. 73 counſel. 74 firm- 
neſs, ſtedfaſtnels. 75 doubt, ſuſpenſe, 76 not 
knowing. 2 


r 


a Hughe. 
' Onwordie ſyke a marvelle 77 of a kynge! 
O Edwarde, thou deſerveſt purer leege 78; 
To the heie 79 ſhulden al theire mancas brynge ; 
Thie nodde ſhould ſave menne, and thie glomb 80 
forſlege 81. wy 
I amme no curriedowe 82, I lacke no wite 83, 
I ſpeke whatte bee the trouthe, and whatt all ſee is 


ryghte. 


N 3 Kynge. | 
Thou arte a hallie 84 manne, I doe thee pryze. 
Comme, comme, and here and hele 85 mee ynn 

mie praires. Dn: | 
Fulle twentie mancas I wylle thee aliſe 86, 
And twayne of hamlettes 87 to thee and thie 
heyres. 
Soe ſhalle all Normannes from mie londe be fed, 


POEMS 8 


And ranne yn thought along 


1 
a , 1 
38 
« 


TT EW EINER 74 108 IT 
— ENGLYSH. METAMORPHOSIS.” *:) 
BIZ T. N TZI. 
BOOKE I. 1. 95 
WHrHANNE So annes, ſalvage as the wolves. 
theie chacde, h i 5 
Peyncted in horrowe 2 formes bie nature dyghte, 
Heckled 3 yn beaſtſſæyns, ſlepte uponne the waſte, 
And wyth the morneynge rouzed the wolfe to 
fyghte, L 
Swefte as deſcendeynge lemes 4 of roddie lyghte 
Plonged to the hulſtred 5 bedde of 2 
Gerd 6 the blacke mountayn okes yn dryb 7 
twighte 8, 4 


y z 


the azure mees, 
Whoſe eyne dyd feerie ſheene, like bluc-hayred 


Theie alleyn 88 have ſyke love as to acquyre yer 


rk defs 9, . - [clefs, 


That dreerie hange upon Dover's 1 10 


CHORUS. 
Whan freedom, dreſte yn blodde-ſteyned veſte, | Soft boundeynge over ſwelleynge azure reles 11, 
To everie knyghte her warre-ſonge ſunge, | The ſalvage natyves ſawe a ſhyppe appere; 
Uponne her hedde wylde wedes were ſpredde, | An uncouthe 12 denwere 13 to theire boſomme 
ſteles; [of ſere. 


A gorie anlace — her honge. 

She daunced onne the heathe; 

She hearde the voice of deathe; 
Pale-eyned affryghte, hys harte of ſylver hue, 
In vayne aſſayled 1 her boſomme to acale 2; 

: She hearde onflemed 3 the ſhriekynge voice of 


Theyre myghte ys knopped r4 ynne the froſte 
The headed javlyn liſſeth I 5 here and there; 
Theie ſtonde, theie ronne, theie loke with qger 
| eyne ; - {lie ayre, 
The ſhyppes ſayle, boleynge 16 wythe the kyade- 
Ronneth to harbour from the beateynge bryne; . 
Theie dryve awaie aghaſte, whanne to the ' 
| ſtronde lin honde. 
Aburled 17 Trojan lepes, wythe Morglaien ſweerde 
Hymme followede eſtſoones hys compheeres 18, 
whoſe ſwerdes nete, 
Gleſtred lyke gledeynge 19 ſtarres ynne froſlie 
Hayleynge theyre capytayne in chirckynge 20 
wordes Ie. 


woe, 
And ſadneſſe ynne the owlette ſhake the dale. 
| She ſhooke the burled 4 ſpeere, 

On hie ſhe jefte 5 her ſheclde, 

Her foemen 6 all appere, 
| And flizze 7 alonge the feelde. 
Power, wythe his heafod 8 ſtraught 9 ynto the | 
| yes, Icdſtarte. 
Hys ſpeere a ſonne-beame, and his ſheelde a 


Alyche 10 twaie 11 brendeynge 12 gronfyres 13 Kynge of the lande, whereon theie ſet 2 


rolls hys eyes, | [to war. : : : 
Chaftes 14 with hys yronne feete and ſoundes The e . n ** 
She ſyttes upon a focke, P 1 5 ä 
pared for battle, mareſchalled the fyghte 3 
She bendes before hys ſpeere, Theie urg'd the warre, the natyves fledde, as 


. - She ryſes from the ſhocke, flete ſvohte : 
Wieldynge her owne yn ayre. * 1 155 < 
; ynge cloudes that ſwymme before the 
Harde as the thonder doth ſhe drive ytte on, h Tyll tyred with battles, for to ceeſe the fraie, 
Wytte ſcillye 15 wympled 16 gies 17 ytte to hys Theile uncted 21 Brutus kynge, and gave the Tro- 
CONN janns ſwaie. 


Hys longe ſharpe ſpcere, hys ſpreddynge ſheelde | 5 | 
T wayne of twelve years han lemed 22 up the 


s gon, 
He falles, ay fallynge rolleth thouſandes down. myndes, breſte, 
War, goare-faced war, bie envie burld 18, Leggende 23 the ſalvage unthewes 24 of theire 
ariſt 19, Improved in myſterk 25 warre, and lymmed 26 

Hys feerie heaulme 20 noddynge to the ayre, theyre kyndes, 


Tenne bloddie arrowes ynne hys ſtreynynge— When Brute from Brutons ſonke to æterne reſte. 
. * * | 


— 


- 77 Wonder, 78 homage, obeiſance. 79 they. 
o frown, 81. kill. $2 curridowe, flatterer. 83 
reward. $4 holy. $5 help. 86 allow. 87 ma- 
nors. 88 alone. I endeavoured. 2 freeze. 3 un- 
diſmayed. 4 armed, pointed. 5 hoiſte d on high, 


1 1 will endeavour to get the remainder 6f theſe 
poems. 2 unſeemly, diſagreeable. 3 wrapped. 4 
rays. 5 hidden, ſecret. 6 broke, rent. 7 ſmall 
pieces. 8 pulled, rent. 9 vapours, meteors. 10. 
emblaunced. II ridges, riſing waves. 12, 13 un- 
known tremour. 14 faſtened, chained, congealed. 
raiſed. 6 foes, enemies. 7 fly. 8 head. 9 ſtretch- 15 boundeth.. 16 ſwelling, 17 armed. 18 com- 
ed. 10 like. 11x two. 12 flaming. 13 meteors. | panions. 19 livid. 20 a confuſed noiſe. 2x A- 
14 beats, ſtamps. 15 cloſely, 16 mantled, cover= | nointed. 22 enlightened. 23 alloyed. 24 lavage 
ed. 17 guides, 18 armed, 19 aroſe, 30 helmet, barbarity. 25 myſtic. 26 poliſhed. i 


- 25 


38 ur WORKS OF CHATTERTON. 


Eftſoons the gentle Locryne was poſſeſt 
Of ſwale, and veſted yn the paramente 273 

- Halceld 28 the bykrous 29 Huns, who dyd infeſte 
Hys wakeyn 3 wyth a foule intente; 
As hys — 4 ſwerde oer Homberres heade was 


bonge, | 92 
He tourned toe ryver wyde, and roarynge rolled 
He wedded Gendolyne of roieal ſede, 
Upon ' whoſe countenance rodde healthe was 


Blouſhing, alyche 30 the ſcarlette of herr wede, 
She ſonke to pleaſaunce on the marryage bedde. 

Eftſoons her peacefull joie of mynde was fledde; 
Elſtrid ametten with the kynge Locryne; 

Unnombered beauties were upon her ſhedde, 


Dm moche fayrer thanne was Gendo- | 


* , The mornynge tynge, the roſe, the lillie floure 
In ever ronneynge race on her dyd peyncte theyre 
; powere. 


The gentle ſuyte of Locryne gayned her love. 
Theie lyved ſoft moments to a ſwotie 31 age; 
-Eft 32 wandringe yn the coppyce, delle, and 
grove, q Us 
ne one eyne mote theyre duporte engage; 
There dydde theie tell the merrie lovynge 
„ Theadde; 
OO the prymroſen floure to decke theyre 
The feerie Gendolyne yn woman rage 
Gemoted 34 warriours to bewrecke 35 her bedde: 
Theie roſe; ynne battle was greete Locryne 
| queene. 


. eene; | 
The faire Elſtrida fledde from the enchafed 36 


A tye of love, a dawter fayre ſhe hanne, 

Whoſe. boddeynge morneyng ſhewed a fayre 

: daie, 

Her fadre Locrynne, once an hailie manne. 
Wyth the fayre dawterre dydde ſhe haſte awaie, 
To where the weſtern mittee 37 pyles of claie 

. Ariſe ynto the cloudes, and doe them beere: 
There dyd Elftrida and Sabryna ſtaie; 
The fyrſte tryckde oat a whyle yn warryours 
gratch 38 and gear; : | 

Vyncente was ſhe ycleped, butte fulle ſoone fate 

Sente deathe, to tell the dame ſhe was notte yn 
N regrate 39. 8 ; 
The queene Gendelyne ſente a gyaunte knyghte, 

hole doughtie heade ſwepte the emmert- 
N leynge 40 ſkies. 
To flea her whereſoe ver ſhe ſhulde be pyghte 41, 
Eke everychone who ſhulde her ele 42 em- 
| prize 43. 2 flies, 

Swefte as the roareynge wyndes the 

Stayde the loude wyndes, and ſhaded rcaulmes 

yn nyghte, | : 

Stepte over cytties, on meint 44 acres lies, 

. N e the herehaughtes of morneynge 
. lighte; El bay | 


—___ 


tn 
* —_ 


27 A princely robe. 28 defeated. 29 warring. 
75 like. 31 ſweet. 32 oft, 33 a tale. 34 aſſem- 
led. 35 revenge. 36 heated, enraged. 37 migh- 
ty. 38 apparel. 39 eſteem, favour. 40 glittering 
41 ſettled. 42 help 


gyaunte 


Tyll mooveynge to the weſte, myſchaunce hys 
gye 455 N ; | eſpie, 
He thorowe warriours gratch fayre Elſtrid did 
He tore a ragged mountayne from the grounde 
Harried 46 uppe noddynge forreſts to the ſkie, 
Thanne wythe a fuire mote the erthe aſtounde 4), 
'To meddle ayre he lette the mountayne flie, 
The flying wolfynnes ſente a yelleynge crie ; 
Onne Vyncente and Sabryna felle the mount; 
To lyve æternalle dyd theie eftſoones die; 
Thorowe the ſandie grave boiled up the pourple 
Oh b e graffi pl Jayde the hyll 
On a broade graſſie playne was layde the 
Staieynge the Hooker courſe of meint 11 
med 48 rylle. ; | 
The goddes, who kenned the actyons of the 


 wyghte, 5 1 5 
To leggen 49 the ſadde happe of twayne ſo fa 
— 50 Ayd make — to theire 
| mighte. : all 
Forth from Sabryna ran a ryverre cleere, 
Roarynge and rolleynge on yn courſe by. 
mare 5I; | 
From female Vyncente ſhotte a ridge of ſtones, 
Eche ſyde the ryver ryſynge heavenwere; 
Sabrynas floode was helde ynne Elſtryds bones, 
So are theie cleped 3 gentle and the hynde 
Can telle, that Severnes ſtreeme bie Vyncentes 
rocke's ywrynde 52. 


The bawſyn 53 gyaunt, he who dyd them flee, 
To tell Gendolyne quycklie was yſped 54; 
Whanne, as he ſtrod alonge the N lee, 
The roddie le vynne 55 gleſterrd on hys headde; 


Into hys hearte the azure vapoures ſpreade; 


He wrythde arounde yn drearie dernie 36 payne; 
Whanne from his lyfe-blevde the rodde lemes 5 
| were fed, 
He felle an hepe of aſhes on the playne: 
Style does hys aſhes ſhoote ynto the lighte, 
A wondrous mountayne hie, and Snowdon ys ytte 


hyghte. 


AN EXCELENTE BALADE OF CHARITE, 
As roten bie the gode Priefie Thamas Rowley I, 
1464. 

In Virgyne the ſweltrie ſun ſheene, 

And — upon the mees 2 did caſte his raie; 

The apple rodded 3 from its palie greene, 

And the mole 4 peare did bende the leafy ſpraie, 

The peede chelandri 5 ſunge the livelong daie; 

Twas nowe the pride, the manhode of the yeare, 
And eke the grounde was dighte 6 in its moſe deſte 
ö 7 aumeree 8. | | 27 


— — 


| 45 Guide. 46 toſt. 47 aſtoniſh. 48 glaſſy, re · 
flecting. 49 leſſen, alloy. 50 hollow. 51 bewil- 
dered, curious. 52 hid, covered. 53 huge, bulky. 

f 54 diſpatched. 55 red lightning. 56 cruel. 57 

flames, rays.— 1 Thomas Rowley, the author, was 

born at Norton Mal-reward in Somerſetſhire, edu- 
cated at the convent of St. Kenna at Kyneſham, 
and died at Weſtbury in Glouceſterſhire, 2 meads. 

reddened, ripened. 4 ſoft. 5 picd goldfinch. 6 

eſt, arrayed, 7 neat, ornamental. 8 a looſe robe 

or mantle, we 


> 


. 43 adventure. 44 many. | 


q 
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| Look in his glommed 18 face, his ſprighte E there 


Knightis and barons liye for pleaſure and them- 


| | Sheves33 flowlie on,andthen embollen 34 clangs, | 


\ Light, a dark or dubious light; and 


POEMS / 


The ſun was glem ein g in the middle of daie, 
Deadde ſtill the aire, and eke the welken 9 blue, 
When from the ſea ariſt 10 in dreare arraie 
A hepe of cloudes of ſable ſullen hue, 
The which full faſt unto the woodlande drewe, 
. Hiltring II attenes 12 the ſunnis fetive 13 face, 


And e tempeſte ſwolne and gatherd up 
apace. | f 


Beneathe an holme, faſte by a pathwaie fide, 
Which dide unto Seyncte Godwine's covente 14 
: lede, ; 
: A hapleſs pilgrim mone did abide 
| Pete in his — nr he, 15 in his weede, 
Longe bretful x6 of the miſeries of neede, 
Where from the hailſtone coulde the almer 15 


He had no houſen theere, ne anie covent nie. 


ſcanne; = {deade ! 
Howe woe-be-gone, how i ng wow 19, 
Haſte to thie church - glebe-houſe 20 aſshrewed 

21 manne 5 > 
Haſte to thie kiſle 22, thie oulie dortoure 23 


bedde, 
Cale, as the claie which will gre on thie hedde, 
Is charitie and love aminge highe elves; | 


ſelves. 


The gatherd ſtorme is rype; the bigge drops falle; 
The forſwat 24 meadowesſmethe 25, and drenche 
05 26 the raine; : 
The comyng ghaſtneſs do the cattle pall 27, 
And the full flockes are drivynge ore the plaine; 
Daſhde from the cloudes the waters flotte 28 
N againe; 0 
The welkin opes; the yellow levynne 29 flies; 
And the hot ficrie ſmothe 30 in the wide lowings 
. 31 dies. ; 
Liſte; now the thunder's rattling clymmynge 
32 ſound 


Shakes the high ſpyre, and loſſt, diſpended, 
 drown'd, 71 r 


9 The ſky, the atmoſphere. 10 aroſe. 11 hid- 
ing, ſhrouding. 12 at once. 13 beauteous. 14 
It would have been charitable, if the author had 
not pointed at perſonal characters in this Ballad of 
Charity. The abbot of St. Godwin's at the time 


of writing of this was Ralphe de Bellomont, a great g 


ſtickler for the Lancaſtrian family. Rowley was 
a Yorkiſt. 15 beggarly, 
18 clouded, dejected. A perſon of ſome note 


in the literary world is of opinion, chat glum and | 


glom are modern cant words; and from this cir- 
cumſtance doubts the authenticity of Rowley's ma- 
nuſcripts, Glum-mong, in the Saxon ſignifies twi- 
e modern 
word gloomy is derived from the Saxon glum. 19 
dry, ſapleſs. 20 the grave. 21 accurſed, unfor- 
tunate. 22 coffin, 23 a ſleeping room. 24 ſun- 
burnt, 25 ſmoke. 26 cloud. 27 pall, a contrac- 
tion from appall, to fright. 28 fly. 29 lightning. 
30 ſteam or vapours. 31 32 noiſy. 33 


16 filled with. 27 beg- 


mores. 34 ſwelled, ſtrengthene d. 


| 


| JJaſs, and ſe 


4H 22 
Still on the d 35 eare of terroure hanges; 
The winds are up; the lofty elmen ſwanges; 

Again the levynne and the thunder poures,./? 

And the full cloudes are braſte 36 attenes in ſlones 


ſhowers. i vw 


urreynge his palſrie oere tha watrie plaine; , 
Th abbotte of Seyncte God wines conyente cams 
His chapournette 37 was drented with the reine, 
And his pencte 38 gyrdle met with mickle ſhame; 
He aynewarde tolde his bederd6ll 39 at the ſame; 
The ſtorme encreaſen, and he drew aſide, 
With the miſt 40 almes craver neere to the holmes 
to bide. nl 
His cope 41 was all of Lyncolne clothe ſo fynes 
With 2 button faſten d neere his chynne ; 
His autremete 42 . — golden twynne, 
_— ſhoone pyke a loverds 41 mighte have 
Inne 1 
Full well it thewn he thoughten coſte ne nabe; 
The trammels of the pa 8 is ſighte, 
For the horſe millanare 44 his head with roſes 
* dighte. : $2 LY — 
An almes, fir prieſe! the dropyyoge pilgrim 
e, ; P 1 A1 3 
O let me waite within your covente dore, 
Tille the ſunne ſheneth hie above our heade, 
And the loude tempeſte of the aire is oer; 
Helpleſs and ould am I alaſs! and poor; 


No houſe, ne friend, ne-moneie in my pouche ! 
All yatte I call my owne is this my ſilver crouc c 


Varlet, reply'd the abbatte, ceaſe your dinnez - 
- 'This is no ſeaſon almes and prayers to give; 
Mie porter never lets a faiet our 45 in; * 
None touche mie rynge who not in honour live. 
And tad the ſonne with the blacke cloudes did 
ryve, n 3 
And ſhettynge on the grounde his glair ie vaie, 
2 2 ehifooneorbbdd 


by 7 


The abbatte ſpurrde his ſteede, and | 
awaie. | 
Once m the ſcie was blacke, the thounder 


— | 94.01 
Faſte reyneynge oer the plaine a prieſte was ſeen; 
Ne dighte fall p proude, ne buttoned up in golds; 
His oo and jape 45 were graie, and eke were 
clene ; ” - : FE. =09 39A 
A Limitoure he was of order ſeen eq 
And from the pathwaie ſide then turned hee, 
Where 'the pore almer laie binethe- the holmen 


An. almes, ir prieſt ! the droppynge pilgrita 


yde, 3 
For Sweet Se Marie and your order ſalkę. 
The limitoure then looſey'd his pouche threade, 


- 


Ms { TY — DO" 


A $1885 IT 2 * 


35 Frighted. 36 burſt: 37 a ſtaall round Hat, 
t unlike the ſhapournette in heraldry, formerly 
worn by eccleſiaſtics and lawyers.- 38 painted. 39 
he told his beads. backwards; a figurative ex —2 
fion to ſignify curling. 40 poor, needy. 41 a cloke. 
42 a looſe white robe worn by prieſts. 43 a 

lord. 44 | believe this trade is ſtill in being, th 
but ſeldom employed. 45 a be or vagabond. 
46 a ſhort ſurplice, worn'by Bars of an inferiot 
| prieſts, „ eren en 

4 


% 


8 / 


Both armies on the feeld, both brave and bolde, 


| Kynge Harrolde turnynge to his leegemen . ö 


And did'thereoute a groate of ſilver take; 

The miſter pilgrim dyd for halline 47 ſhake. . 

Here take this filver, it maie eathe 48 thie care; 
We are Goddes ſtewards all, nete 49 of oure owne 

we bare. | | 

But ah unhailie 50 pilgrim, lerne of me, 
Scathe anie give a rentrolle to their Lorde, 
Here take my ſemecope 51, thou art bare I ſee; 
Tis thyne; the ſeynctes will give me mie re- 
{ +1135 ache. 855 1 a 

He left the pilgrim, and his waie aborde. 
Virgynne and hallie ſeyn&e, who ſitte yn 


gloure 52, | : [power. 
Or give the mittee 53 will, or give the gode man 
' © © BATTLE OF HASTINGS, 
974 EET?! by No. JI. : 2-4 


O Enn vs 7x, it is a grief for me to telle, 
How manie a noble erle and valrous knyghte 
In fyghtynge for Kynge Harrold noblie fell, 
Al brake in Haſtyngs feeld in bloudie fyghte. 
O ſea-o'erteeming Dover! han thy floude, | 
Hun anie fructuous entendement.  |bloude, 
Thou wouldſt have roſe and fank wyth tydes of 
Before Duke Wyllyam's knyghts han hither went; 
Whoſe cowart arrows manie erles fleyne, 
And brued the feed wythe bloude as. ſeaſon 
2 rayne. 81 g ct 
And of bis knyghtes did eke full manie die, 
All paſſyng hie, of mickle myghte echone, 
Whoſe poygnante arrawes, typp'd with deſtynie, 
Caus'd many wydowes to make myckle mone, 
Lordynges, avaunt, that chycken-harted are, 
From oute of hearynge quicklie now departe; 
Full well 1 wote, to iynge of bloudie warre _ 
Will greeve your tenderlic and mayden harte. 
So do the weaklic womman inn man's gearc, 
And ſcend your inanſion if grymm war come 
there. +> +. 
Sone 45 the erlie maten belle was tolde, ; 
And ſonne was come to byd us all good daie, 


Prepar'd for fyghte in champyon arraie. I 
— — two — — for Hocktide fyghte 
Are yoked bie the necke within a ſparre, 
Theie rend the erthe, and travellers affryghte, 
Lackynge to gage the ſporti ve bloudie warte; 2 
Soc lacked Harroldes menne to come to blowes, 
The Normans lacked for to wielde their bowes. 


— 


My mierriemen, be not caſte downe 85 mynde; 
Nour onlic lode for ay to mar or max e, 
—_— ſunn daa ide his welke you'll iynde | 
' Your lovyng its who erſt dyd rid the londe 

Of Eurdanes;-and the treaſure that you han, "4 
Woll talle into the Normganne robber's honde, 
Ae h honde and harte you laie the manne. 


+ Cheer up your hartes, chate ſorrow fare 


Fr 0 4 THE WORKS OF HAT TERTON. 


And Way Duke Wyllyam to his knightes did 

ale; v, . a 

My merrie menne, be bravelie everiche; 

Gif 1 do gayn the honore of the daie, . 

Ech one of you I will make myckle riche. 

Beer you in mynde, we for a kyngdomm fyghte; 

Lordſhippes and honores echone ſhall poſſefle; 

Be this the worde to daie, God and my ryghte ; 

No doubte but God wylle our true cauſe bleſſe. 

_ The clarions then ſounded ſharpe and ſhrille; 
Deathdoeynge blades were out intent to Eile. 30 


And brave Kyng Harrolde had now donde bys 


zie, | (pear, 
He threw wythe myghte amayne hys ſhorte horſe- 
The noiſe it made the duke to turn awaie, _ 
And hytt his knyghte, de Beque, upon the ear, 
His criſtede beaver dyd him ſmalle abounde; - 
The cruel ſpeare went thorough all his hede ; 
The purpel blovde came gouſhynye to the grounde, 
And at Duke Wyllyam's ſeet he tumbled deade: 

So fell the myghtie tower of Standrip, whenne 
- It felte the furie of the Daniſh menne. 60 


O Afflem, ſon of Cuthbert, holie ſayncte, payne; 
Come ayde thy freend, and ſhewe Duke Wyllyams 
Take up thy pencyl, all his features paincte; 
Thy colorynge excells a ſynger ſtrayne. * 
Duke Wyllyam ſawe hys freende ſleyne piteouſlic, 
His Iovynge freende whom he much honored, 
For he han lovd hym from puerilitie, 
And theie together bothe han bin ybred : 
O! in Duke Wyllyam's harte it rayſde a flame, 
To whiche the rage of emptie wolves is tame. 79 


He tooke a braſen croſſe-howe in his honde, 
And drewe it harde with all hys myghte amein, 
Ne doubtyng hut the braveſt in the londe | 
Han by his ſoundynge errowe-lede bene fleyne. 
Alured's ſtede, the fyneſt ſtede alyve, 

Bye comelie forme knowlached from the reſt ; 
But nowe hys deſtin'd howre dyd aryve, | 
The arrowe hyt uponne his milkwite breſte : 

So have I feen a ladie-ſmoke ſoe white, 

Blown in the mornynge, and mowd downe at 
©. Dight, 80 
With thilk a force it dyd his bodie gore, 
That in his tender guttes it entered, 

In veritee a fulle clothe yarde or more, 
And downe with flaiten noyfe he funken dede. 


— 


8 | Brave Alured, benethe his faithfull horſe, 


Was ſmeerd all over withe the gorie duſte, - 


And on hym laie the recer's luke warme corſe, 


That Alured coulde not hymſelf aluſte. 
The ſtandyng Normans drew their bowe echone, 
And broght full manie Englyſh champyons 
.downe.  _ 90 


The Normans kept aloofe, at diſtaunce ſtylle, 
The Englyſh nete but ſhorte horſe-ſpears could 


< 


"1". Wears : 

The Englyih manie dethe ſure dartes did kille, 
And manie arrowes twang*d upon the ſheelde. 
Kynge Haroldes knyghts deſir de for hendie ſtroke, 
Aud marched furious o'er the bloudie pleyne, 


40 In bodie cloſe, and made the pleyne to ſmoke ; 


Theire ſheelds rebounded arrowes back agayne, 


— * 


N re dae g EE, 3 
a geyncte Cuthbert be the worde i! 
LIES iow odor orutir opt © 2h] 
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8 


©* The Normans ſtood aloofe, nor hede the fame, 


47 Jen, 38 caſe. 49 nought. zo unhappy. r 
a ſhort under-cloke. 52 glory. - $3 mighty, rich 


41 


— 


2 | 2ug 1 
zo unhappy. $I l 


Their arrowes woulde do dethe, though from 
E far of they came. FF 


8 opt 


Seer 


R 


; P O E M 8. 
Duke Wyllyam drewe agen hys arrowe ſtrynge, 


An arrowe withe a ſylver-hede dre we he, 
The arrowe dauncynge in the ayre dyd ſynge, 
And hytt the horſe Joſſelyn on the knce. 
At this brave Joſſelyn threwe his ſhort horſe- 
ſpeare ; | | "4 

Duke Wyllyam ſtooped to avoyde the blowe ; 
The yrone weapon hummed in his eare, 
And hitte Sir Doullie Naibor on the prowe: 

Upon his helme ſoe furious was the ſtroke, 

It ſplete his bever, and the ryvets broke. 110 


Downe fell the beaver by Jeſſelyn ſplete in tweine, 
And onn his hede expos'd a punie wounde, 
But on Deſtoutvilles ſholder came ameine, 
And fell'd the champyon to the bloudie grounde. 


Then Doullie myghte his N drewe, 
Enthoughte to gyve brave Joſſelyn bloudie 


wounde 
But Harolde's aſenglave ſtopp'd it as it flewe, 
And it fell bootleſs on the bloudie grounde. 
Siere Doullie, when he ſawe hys venge thus 


broke, 119 
Death-doynge blade from out the ſcabard toke. 


And now the battail cloſde on everych ſyde, 

And face to face appeard the kuyghts full brave; 

They lifted up theire bylles with myckle pryde, 

And manie woundes unto the Normans gave. 

So have 1 ſene two weirs at once give grounde, 

White fomyng hygh to rorynge combat runne 

In roaryng dyn and heaven-breaking ſounde, 

Burſte waves on waves, and ſpangle in the ſunne ; 
And 8 their myghte in burſtynge waves is 

ed, e 

Like cowards, ſtele alonge their ozy bede. 130 


Yong Egelrede, a knyghte of comelie mien, 

Affynd unto the kynge of Dynefarre, 

At echone tylte and tourney he was ſeene, 

And loy'd to be amonge the bloudie warre ; 

He 1 hys launce, and ran wyth mickle 
. myente v- 

Agcinſte e breſt of Sieur de Bonoboe 

He grond and ſunken on the place of fyghte, 

0 Chryſte:! to fele his wounde, his harte was woe. 
Ten thouſand thoughtes puſh'd in upon his 


vnde, 139 
Not for hymſelfe, but thoſe he left behynde. 


He dy'd and leffed wyfe and chyldren tweine, 
Whom he wyth cheryſhment did dearlie love; 
In Englande's court, in good Kynge Edwarde's 
regne, | 

He wonne the tylte, and ware her crymſon glove; 
And thence unto the place where he was borne, 
Together with hys welthe and better wyſe, 
To Normandie he dyd perdie returne, : 
In peace and quietneſſe to lead hys lyfe ; 

And now with ſovrayn Wyllyam he came, 

To die in battel, or get welthe and fame. 150 | 


Then, ſwefte as lyghtnynge, Egelredus ſet 
Agaynſt du Barli of ds head ! 
In his dere hartes bloude his longe launce was wett, 
And from his courſer down he tumbled dede. 

50 have I ſene a mountayne oak, that longe 


Has caſte hys ſhadowe to the mountayne ſyde, 
Brave all the wyndes, though ever they ſo ſtronge, 


But, whan throwne downe by mightſe thunder 
He'de rather bee a bryer than an oke. [ſtroke, 
Then Egelred dyd in a declynie 161 
Hys launce uprere with all hys myghte ameine, 
And ſtrok Fitzport upon the dexter eye, 
And at his pole the ſpear came out agayne. 


Butt as he drewe it forthe, an arrowe fledde 


Wyth mickle myght ſent from de Tracy's bowe, 

And at hys ſyde the arrowe entered, 

And oute the erymſon ſtreme of bloude gan ſowe; 
In purple ſtrekes it dyd his armer ſtaine, 
And ſmok'd in puddles on the duſtie plaine. 179 


But Egelred, before he ſunken downe, | 
With all hys myghte amein his ſpear beſped, 
It hytte Betrammil Manne upon the crowne, * 
And bothe together quicklie ſunken dede. 
So have I ſeen a rocke o'er others hange, | 
Who ſtronglie plac'd laughde at his ſlippry ſtate 
But when he falls with heaven-peercynge bange 
That he the ſleeve unravels all their fate, | 
And breken onn the beech thys leſſon ſpeak, 
The ſtronge and firme ſhould not defame the 
weake. | f 180 
Howel ap Jevah came from Matraval, TY 
Where he by chaunce han ſlayne a noble's ſon, 
And now was come to fyghte at Hareld's call, 
And in the battel he much goode han done 
Unto Kyng Harold he fought mickle near, 
For he was yeoman of the bodie guard; __ 
And with a targyt and a fyghtyng ſpear, 
He of his boddie han kepte watch and warde 
True as a ſhadowe to a ſubſtant thynge, - * 
So true he guarded Harold hys good kynge. 190 


But when Egelred tumbled to the grounde, 


He from Kyng Harolde quicklie dyd advaunce,- 


And ſtroke de Tracie thilk a crewel wounde, 


' Hys harte and lever came out on the launce. 


And then retreted for to guarde hys kynge, 
On dented launce he bore the harte awaie; 
An arrowe came from Auffroie Griel's ſtrynge, 
Into hys heele betwyxt hys yron ſtaie 5; 1 
The grey-gooſe pynion, that thereon. was ſett, 
Eftſoons with — erymſon bloud was 
wett. | 2090 
His bloude at this was waxen flaminge hotte, 
Without adoe he turned once agayne, 
And hytt de Griel thilke a blowe, God wote, _ 
Maugre hys helme, he ſplete hys hede in twayne. 
This Affroie was a manne of mickle pryde; | 


| Whoſe featlieſt bewty ladden in his face; 


His chaunce in warr he ne before han tryde, 

But lyv'd in love and Roſaline's embrace; 
And like a uſeleſs weede amonge the haie 4 
Amonge the ſleine warriours Griel laie. 210 


Kynge Harolde then he putt his yeomen bie, 
And ferſlie ryd into the bloudie fyghte ; 7 
Erle Ethel wolf, and Goodrick, and Alſie, | 
Cuthbert, and Goddard, mical menne of myghte, 
Ethelwin, Ethelbert, and Egwin too, 

Effred the famous, and Erle Ethelwarde, . 
Kynge Harolde's leegemenn, erlies hie and true, 


Rode after hym, his bodie for to guarde: 


The reſte of erlies, fyghtynge other wheres, , 


And view the briers belowe with ſelf-taught pride; 
F 


Stained with Norman bloude their fyghtynge 
ſperes. 85 220 
Z uz 
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e Siere Chatillion, yonger of that name, 
Koch next before the erlie's ſyghte ; 
His fader was a manne of mickle fame, - 
And he renomde and valorous in fyghte. 
Chatillion his triſtie ſwerd forth drewe, _ 
The erle drawes his, menne bothe of mickle 
myghte; Rk 
And at eche other uſlie they flewe, 
As maſtie dogs at Hocktide ſet to fyghte; - 
Bothe ſcornd to yeelde, and both abbor'de to | 


flie, | i 
Reſoly'd to vanquiſhe, or reſolv'd to die. 350 
Chatillion hyt the erlie on the hede, 


Thatt ſplytte eftſoons his criſted helm in twayne 5 

Whiche he perforce withe target covered, 

And to the battel went with myghte ameine. 

The erlie hytte Chatillion thilke a blowe 

Upon his breſte, his harte was plein to ſee; 

He tumbled at the horſes feet alſoe, 

And in dethe panges he ſeez'd the recer's knee: 

Faſte as the ivy rounde the oke'doth clymbe, 
So faſte he dying gryp'd the recer's lymbe. 360 


The recer then beganne to flynge and kicke, 

And toſte the erlie farr off to the grounde ; 

The erlie's ſquier then a ſwerde did ſticke 

Into his harte, a dedlie ghaſtlie wounde; 

And downe he felle upon the crymſon pleine, 

Upon. Chatillion's ſoulleſs corſe of claiez _ 

A puddlie ſtreme of bloude flow d out ameine; 

Streteh'd out at length beſmer'd with gore he laie; 

As ſome tall oke fell'd from the greenie plaine, 
To live a ſecond time upon the main. 370 


The erlie now an horſe and beaver han, 

And nowe agayne appered on the feeld; 

And manie a muckle knyghte and mightie manne 

To his dethe-doyng fwerd his life did yeeld; 

When Siere de Broque an arrowe longe lett flie, 

Intending Herewaldus to have ſleyne; 4 65 

It miſsd; butt hytte Edardus on the eye, 

And at his 2 came out with horrid payne. 

Edardus felle upon the bloudie grounde, 379 
His noble ſoule came rouſhyng from the wounde. 


Thys Herewald perceevd, and full of ire 
He on the Siere de Broque with furie came; 
Quod he: Thou'ſt ſlaughtred my beloved ſquier, 
But I will be revenged for the ſame. & 
Into his bowels then his launce he thruſte, 
And drew thereout a ſteemie drerie lode; 
nod he: Theſe offals are for ever curſt, | 
Shall * the coughs, and rocks, and dawes, for 
e. OTE 
Thenonthe pleine the ſteemie lode hee throwde, 
Smokynge with lyfe, and dy'd with crymſon 
dloude. a d 390 
Fitz Broque, who ſaw his father killen lie, 
Ah me! ſayde he, what woeful ſyghte I ſee! 
But now I muſt do ſomethyng more than ſighe ; 
nd then an arrowe from the bowe drew he. 
Beneth the erlie's navil came the darte . 
Fitz Broque on foote han drawne it from the bowe; 
upwards went into the erlie's harte,” 
And out the crymſon ſtreme of bloude gan flowe. 
As fromm a hatch, drawne with a vehement geir, 
White ruſhe the burſtynge wayes, and roar 


| 


— — 
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* 
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The erle with one honde graſpꝰd the | 
And with the other he his launce heſped ß 
And then felle bleedyng on the bloudie plaine. 
His launce it hytte Fitz Broque upon the hede 3 
Upon his hede it made a wounde full lyghte; - 
But peerc'd his ſhoulder, ghaſtlie wounde inſerue, 
Before his optics daunced a ſhade of nyghte, /. 
Whyche ſoone were cloſed ynn a ſleepe eterne. 
The noble erlie than, withoute a grone, 409 
Took flyghte, to fynde the regyons unknowns. 


Brave Alured from binethe his noble horſe, 
Was gotten on his leggs, with bloude all ſmore; 
And now eletten on another horſe, - {A 
Eftſoons he withe his launce did manie gore. 
The cowart Norman knyghtes before hym fledde, 
And from a diſtaunce ſent their arrqwes keene; 
But noe ſuch deſtinie awaits his hedde, 
And to be ſleyen by a wighte ſo meene.; . | 
Tho oft the oke falls by the villen's ſhock, 419 
*Tys moe than hyndes can do, to move the rock. 


Upon du Chatelet he ferſelie ſett, _ © 
And peerc'd his bodie with a force full greteg 
The aſenglave of his tylt-launce was wett, 
The rollynge bloude alonge the launce did fleet. 
Advauncynge, as a maſtie at a bull, 11 
He rann his launce into Fitz Warren's harte: 
From Partaies bowe, a wight unmercifulll, 
Within his owne he felt a cruel darte:: 
Cloſe by the Norman champyons he han ſleine, 
He fell; and mind his bloude with theirs upon 
| the pleine. "Fg BH 0 
Erle Ethelbert then hove, with clinie juſt. 
A launce, that ſtroke Partaie upon the thighe, 
And pinn'd him downe unto the gorie duſte; 
Cruel, quod he, thou cruellie ſhalt die. 
With that his launce he enterd at his throte ; 
He ſcritch'd and ſcreem'd in melancholie mood; 
And at his backe eftſoons came out, God wotez-/ 
And after it a crymſon ſtreme of bloude: 
In agonie and peine he there dyd lie, 7 
While life and dethe ſtrove for the maſterrie. 440 


He gryped hard the bloudie murdring launce, 
2 grone he left this mortel Ii. p++- 4 
Behynde the erlic Fiſcampe did advaunce, | 
Bethoghte to kill him with a ſtabbynge knife; 
But Egwarde, who perceevd his fowle intent, 
Eftſoons his truſtie ſwerde he forthwyth drewe, 
And thilke a cruel blowe to Fiſcampe ſent, 
That ſoule and bodie's bloude at one gate flewe. 
Thilk deeds do all deſerve, whoſe deeds ſo fowle 
Will black theire earthlie name, if not their 
ſioule. 7h . 450 
When lo! an arrowe from Walleris honde, 
Winged with fate and dethe, daunced alonge; 
And flewe the noble flower of Powyſlonde, 
Howel ap Jevah, who ycleped the ſtronge. 
Whan he the firſt miſchaunce received han, 
With horſemans haſte he from the armie rodde; 
And did repaire unto the cunnynge manne, _ 
Who ſange a charme, that dyd it mickle goode: 
Then praid Seyncte Cuthbert, and our holie 


Dame, . | 1 
To bleſſe his labour, and to heal the ſame. 460 
Then drewe the arrowe, and the w 


And putt the teint of holie herbics on, 1. 


7 
362 


And putt a rowe of bloude ſtones round his neck; 
And then did ſay—go, champyon, get agone. 
And now was comynge Harrolde to defend, 
And metten with Walleris cruel darte : 
His ſheelde of wolf- kinn did him not attend, 
The arrow'peerced into his noble harte; 
As ſome tall oke, hewn from the mountayne 
" hed, | . 469 
Falls to the pleine; ſo fell the warriour dede. 


His countryman, brave Mervyn ap Teudor, 
Who love of hym han from his country gone, 
When he percee vd his friend lie in his gore, 

As furious as a mountayne wolf he ranne. 

As ouphant faieries, whan the moone ſheenes 

bryghte, : | 

In littel circles daunce upon the greene, 

All living creatures flie far from their ſyghte, 
Ne by the race of deftinie be ſeen; 

For what he be that ouphant faieries ſtryke, 
- Their foules will wander to Kyng Offa's dyke. 


So from the face of Mervyn Tewdor brave 481 
The Normans eftſoons fled awaie aghaſte ; 

And lefte behynde their bowe and aſenglave, 
For fear of hym, in thilk a cowart haſte. 

His garb ſufficient were to move affryghte ; 

A wolf ſkin girded round hys myddle was; 

A bear ſkyn, from Norwegians wan in fyghte, 
Was tytend round his ſhoulders by the claws: 


80 Hercules, tis ſunge, much like to him, 


* 


8 


Upon his ſholder wore a lyon's ſkin. 490 


Upon his thyghes and harte-ſwefte legges he wore | 


A hugie goat fkin, all of one grete piece; 

A boar ſkyn ſheelde on his bare atmes he bore; 
His gauntletts were the ſkynn of harte of greece. 
They fleede ; he followed cloſe upon their heels, 
Vowynge vengeance for his deare countrymanne! 


And Siere de Sancelotte his vengeance feels; 


He peerc'd hys backe, and out the blonde ytt 
ranne. SA ſarme, 


His bloude went downe the ſwerde unto hys 


In ſpringing rivulet, alive and warme. So 


His ſwerde was ſhorte and broade, and myckle 
keene, ; [waie; 
And no mann's bone could ſtonde to ſtoppe itts 
The Normann's harte in partes two cutt cleane, 
He clos'd his eyne, and clos'd hys eyne for aie. 
Then with his ſwerde he ſett on Fitz du Valle, 
A knyghte mouch famous for to runne at tylte ; 
With thilk a furie on hym he dyd falle, 
Into his neck he ranne the ſwerde and hylte ; 
As myghtie lyghtenynge often has heen founde, 
To drive an oke into unfallow'd grounde. 510 


And with the ſwerde, that in his neck yet ſtoke, 
The Norman fell unto the bloudie grounde ; 
And with the fall ap Tewdore's ſwerde he broke. 
And bloude afreſhe came trickling ſrom the 

wounde. . 
As whan the hyndes, before a mountayne wolfe, 
Flie from his paws, and angrie vyſage grym ; 
But when he falls into the pittic golphe, 


They dare hym to his bearde, and battone hym ; 


And cauſe he fryghted them ſo muche before, 
Lyke cowart byndes, they battone hym the 
* - More, 520 ] 
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So, whan they ſawe ap Tewdore was bereft 

Of his keen ſwerde, thatt wroghte thilke great 
diſmaie, | 

They turned about, eftſoons upon him lept, 

And full a ſcore engaged in the fraie. 

Mervyn ap Tewdore, ragyng as a bear, 

Seiz'd on the beaver of the Sier de Lacque; 


And wring'd his hedde with ſuch a vehement gier, 


His viſage was turned round unto his backe. 
Backe to his harte retyr'd the uſeleſs gore, 
And felle upon the pleine to riſe no more. 440 


Then on the mightie Siere Fitz Pierce he flew, 
And broke his helm, and ſeiz'd hym bie the throte: 
Then 2 Normann knyghtes their arrowes 
rew, : 
That enter'd into Mervyn's harte, God wote. 
In dying panges he gryp'd his throte more ſtronge, 
And from their ſockets ſtarted out his eyes; 
And from his mouthe came out his blameleſs tonge: 
And bothe in peine and anguiſhe eftſoon dies. 
As ſome rude rocke torne from his bed of claie, 
Stretch'd onn the pleyne the brave ap Tewdore 
laie. | 549 
And now Erle Ethelbert and Egward came, 
Brave Mervyn from the Normannes to aſliſt ; 
A myghtie ſiere, Fitz Chatulet bie name, 


An arrowe drew, that dyd them littel liſt, 


Erle Egward points his launce at Chatulet, 

And Ethelbert at Walleris ſet his; | 

And Egwald dyd the ſiere a hard blowe hytt, 

But Ethelbert by a myſchaunce dyd miſs: 
Fear laide Walleris flat upon the ſtrande, 

He ne deſerved a death from erlies hande. 555 


Betwyxt the ribbes of Sire Fitz Chatelet, 
The poynted launce of Egward did ypaſs; 


The diſtaunt ſyde thereof was ruddie wet, 


And he fell breathleſs on the bloudie graſs. 
As cowart Walleris laie on the grounde, 
The dreaded weapon hummed o'er his heade, 
And hytt the ſquier thylke a lethal wounde, 
Upon his fallen lorde he tumbled dead : 
Oh, ſhame to Norman armes! a lord a ſlave, 
A captyve villeyn than a lorde more brave! 560 


From Chatelet hys launce Erle Egward drew, 
And hit Wallerie on the dexter cheek ; 
Peerc'd to his braine, and cut his tongue in two: 
There, knyght, quod he, let that thy actions 
ſpeak— | ; x 
#. * 93 


BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 
Nöte. H. 


Ou truth! immortal daughter of the ſkies, 
Too lyttle known tg wryters of theſe daies, 
Teach me, fayre ſainCte ! thy paſſynge worthe to 
pryze, 
To blame a friend, and give a foeman prayſe. 
The fickle moone, bedeckt wythe ſilver rays, 
Leadynge a traine of ſtarres of feeble lyghte, 
With look adigne the worlde belowe ſurveies, 
The world, that wotted not it coud be nyghte; 
Wyth armour dyd, with human gore ydeyd, 
She ſees Kynge Harolde ſtande, fayre Englands 
curſe and pryde. w 


— 


„ere EM 


With ale and vernage drunk his ſouldiers lay; 

Here was an hynde, anie an erlie ſpredde; 

gad keepynge of their leaders natal daie! 

This even in drinke, to-morrow with the dead! 

Througheverie troope diſorder reer'd her hedde; 

Dancynge and heideignes was the onlie theme; 

gad dome was theires, who lefte this eaſte bedde, 

And wak'd in tormentes from ſo ſweet a dream. 

Duke Williams menne, of comeing dethe afraide, 
All nyghte to the great Godde for ſuccour aſkd 

and praice. 20 


Thus Harolde to his wites that ſtoode arounde; 

Goe, Gyrthe and Eilward, take bills halfe a 
ſcore, | 

And ſearch how farre our foeman's campe doth 


und; 

Yourſelf have rede; I nede to faie no more. 

My brother beſt belov'd of anie ore, 

My Leofwinus, goe to everich wite, 

Tell them to raunge the battel to the grore, 

And waiten- tyll I ſende the heſt for fyghte. 

He faide; the loieaul broders lefte the place, 
Succeſs and cheerfulneſs depicted on ech face. 30 


Slowelie brave Gyrthe and Eilwarde dyd ad- 
vaunce, hg 

And mark'd wyth care the armies dyſtant ſyde, 

ks the dyre clatterynge of the ſhielde and 
unce 

Made them to be by Hugh Fitzhugh eſpyd. 

He lyfted up his voice, and lowdlie cryd; 

Like wolfs in wintere did the Normanne yell; 

_ y__ hys ſwerde, and cutte hys butled 
yaez 

The 2 manne of the fielde he felle ; - 

Out 


curles, » 3 
RefleRed bie the moone ſeemd rubies mixt wyth 
| pearles. 5 40 


A troope of Normannes from the 'maſs-ſonge 


came, 
Rouſd from their praiers by the flotting crie; 
hg = Girthe and Ailwardus perceevd the 
ame, 
Not once theie ſtoode abaſhd, or thoughte to flie. 
He ſeizd a bill, to conquer or to die; : 
Fierce as a clevis from a focke ytorne, 
That makes a vallie wherſoe're it lie; 
Fierce as a ryver burſtynge from the borne ; 
So fiercelie Gyrthe hitte Fitz du Gore a blowe, 


And on the verdaunt playne he layde the cham- 


pyone lowe. 50 


Tancarville thus; alle peace in Williams name; 


Let none edrawe his arcublaſter bowe. 

— cas'd his weppone, as he hearde the 
ame, | - 

And vengynge Normannes ſtaid the flyinge floe. 

The fire wente onne ; ye menne, what mean ye 


ſo, 
Thus unprovok'd to courte a bloudie fyghte ? - 
Quod Gyrthe ; oure meanynge we ne care to 


ſhowe, 8 . 
Nor dread thy duke wyth all his men of myghte; 
* In Turgott's tyme Hollenrvell braſte of ertbe 2 


fer ce, that it threw a flone-mell carrying the ſume 
ale. J. Lydgate ne hnowing this, lefte out a line, 


reemd the bloude, and ran in ſmekynge 


Here ſingle onlie theſe to all chie crewe » ' | n 
Shall ſhewe what Englyſh handes and heartes WP 


doe. 


Seek not for bloude, Tancarville calme rephy d- 
Nor joie in dethe, lyke madmen moſt diſtraught3 
In peace and mercy is a Chryſtians pryde; 
He that dothe conteſtes pryze is in a faulte. 
And now the news was to Duke William brought, 
That men of Haroldes armie taken were; 
For theyre good cheere all caties were en- 
thoughte, Mod 1 
And Gyrthe and Eilwardus enjoi'd goode cheete, 
uod Willyam ; thus ſhall Willyam be founde 
A friend to everie manne that treades on. Engliſh 
ground. A 
Erle Leofwinus throwghe the campe ypaſs 


And ſawe bothe men and erlies on the grounds; 
They ſlepte, as thoughe they woulde have ſlepte 


\ 


eyr laſt, . 
And hadd alreadie felte theyr fatale wounde. 
He ſtarted backe, and was wyth ſhame aſtownd; 
Loked wanne wyth anger, and he ſhooke wyth 


rage; ' 
When the hollow tentes theſe wordes 
dyd ſound, 
Rowſe from your ſleepe, detratours of the age 
Was it for thys the ſtoute Norwegian bledde ? U 
Awake, ye huſcarles, now, or waken wyth the 
As when the ſhepſter in the ſhadie bowre 
In jintle ſlumbers chaſe the heat of daie, - 
Hears doublyng echoe wind the wolfins rore, 
That neare hys flocke is watching for a praie, 
He trembly nge for his ſheep drivesdreeme awaie, 
Gripes faſte hys burled croke, and ſore addrade 
Wyth fleeting ſtrides he haſlens to the fraie, 
And rage and proweſs fyres the coiſtrell lad; 
With truſtie talbots to the battel flies 
And yell of men, and dogs, and wolfins, tear the 
7 ſkies. . | 90 


Such was the dire confuſion of each wite, _ 
That roſe from fleep and walſome power of 
wine; : = 
Theie thonghre the foe by trechit yn the nyghte 
Had 3 theyr camp and gotten paſte the 


8 EZ. SIDE Sf 
Now here now there the burnyfht ſheeldes and 

©  bylEſpear ſhine; A. 
Throwote the campea wild confuſionne ſpredde; 
Eche bracd hys armlace ſiker ne deſygne, 7 
The creſted helmet nodded on the hedde ; 


. 


70 
d, 1 5 


Some caught a ſlughorne, and an onſett wounde; - 
Kynge Harolde hearde the charge, and wondred 
100 


at the ſounde 


Thus Leofwine; O women cas'd in gele! . 
Was itte for thys Norwegia's ſtubborn ſede 
Throughe the black armoure dyd the anlace 


fele, | ; 
And rybbes of ſolid brafſe were made to bleede? 


wang 2g the worlde was wondrynge at the 

| cede, 

You 8 that ſhoulde ſtand with byll in 
and, i | x | 

Get full of wine, devoid of any rede. 


Oh ſhame ! oh dyre diſhonoure to the lande? 
1 | : 


7 
- 


, 


Ile fayde; and ſhame on everie viſage ſpredde, 
Ne ſawe the erlies face, but addawd hung their 


© Thus he; rowze yee, and forme the boddie 


_ tyghte. | 3g] 
The Kerityſh menne in fronte, for ſtrenght re- 
"08 nownd, 7 $54 
Next the Bryſtowans dare the bloudie fyghte, 

And laſt the numerous crewe ſhall preſſe the 
: grounde. 2 ty 

I and my king be wyth the Kenters founde ; 

Bythric and Alfwold hedde the Bryſtowe bande; 

And Bertrams ſonne, the man of glorious 
' wounde, l : 

Lead in the rear the menged of the lande; 

And Iet the Londoners and Suffers plie | 
Bic Herewardes memuine and the fighte ſcyrts 

-.7: Me, 9 8 58 1 120 

He faide ; and as a packe of hounds helent, 

When that the trackyng of the hare is gone, 

If one perchaunce ſhall hit upon the ſcent, 
With twa redubbled fhuir the alans run; 

So ſtyrrd the valiante Saxons everych one; 
Sonne linked man to man the champyones | 


ſtoode; 5 5 
To tone for their bewrate ſo ſoone twas done, 
And lyſted bylls enſeem'd an yron woode; | 
Here glorious Alfwold towr'd above the wites, 
And ſeem'd to brave the fuir of twa ten thouſand 
„ | 130 
Thus Leofwine ; today will Englandes dome 
Be fyxt for air, for gode or evill ftate 
This ſonnes aunture be felt for years to come; 
. Then bravelie fyghte, and live till deathe of 


pe "I 
Thinke of brave ZElfridus, yclept the grete, 
From porte to porte the red-haird Dane he chaſd, 
The Danes, with whomme not lyoncels could 
nme, fig, 
Who made of peopled reaulmes a barren waſte; 
Think how at once by you Norwegia bled 
Whilſte dethe and victorie for magyſtrie beſted. 140 


Meanwhile did Gyrthe nnto Kynge Harolde 


: ride, . 
And tolde howe he dyd with Duke Willyam 
. A 
Brave Harolde lookd aſkaunte, and thus replyd; 
And can 8 fay be bowght wyth drunken 
_ cheer? 7071 
Gyrthe waren hotte; fhuir in his eyne did 


glare; - 
And thus he ſaide; oh brother, friend, and 


r | 
Have 1 deſerved this fremed ſpeche to heare ? 
Bie Goddes hie hallidome ne thoughte the 
f thynge. | 
When To us ſent me golde and ſylver ſtore, 
I fcornd hys preſent vile, and ſcorn d hys treaſon 
l more. | x60 
5 Forgive Fe Gyrthe, the brave Kynge Harolde 


| Who can I truſt, if brothers are not true? 

1 think of Toſtus, once my joie and pryde. 
Girthe ſaide, with looke adigne ; my lord, I doe. 
But what oure focmen are, quod Girth, I'll 


— 


And cries a guerre and 


Whole woods and foreſis nod, and ryvers * 
21 


80 did the men of war at once advaunce, 


- Eche ſhootynge ſpere yreaden for the fyghte, 
| More feerce than 


on 
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By Gods hie hallidome they preeſtes are. 
Do not, quod Harolde, Girthe, myſtell them #, 
For theie are everich one brave men at warte. 


Quod Girthe; why will ye then provoke theyr op 
| hate ? | | 'A 
Quod Harolde ; great the foe, ſo is the yore - 
grete. | 25 11 
3 Fe 
And nowe Duke Willyam mareſchalled his band, 00 
And ſtretchd his armie owre a goodlie rowe, I. 
Firſt did a rank of arcublaſtries ſtande, Sy 
Next e on horſebacke drewe the aſcendyng Al 
| = 9 
Brave champyons, eche well lerned in the bowe Hi 
Theyr aſenglave acroſſe theyr horſes ty'd, And 
Or with the loverds ſquier-bohinis dyd goe, 
Or waited ſquier lyke at the horſes ſyde, 
When thus Duke Willyam to a monke dyd faie K. 
Prepare thyſelfe wyth ſpede, to Harolde hat = 
agawaie. 775757 1% .. 
Telle hym from me one of theſe three to take; Y 
That hee to mee do homage for thys lande, It 
Or mee hys heyre, when he deceaſyth, make, In 
Or to the judgment of Chryſt's vicar ſtande. At 
He ſaide; the monke departed out of hande, | Pe 
And to Kyng Harolde dyd this meſſage bear; He 
Who faid; telle thou the duke, at his likand His 
If hee can gette the crown hee may itte wear, 
He ſaid, and drove the monke out of his fygbte, 
And with his brothers rouz'd each manne to 71 
bloudie fyghte. Bk 190 1 
A ſtandarde made of ſylke and je wells rare, M: 
Wherein alle coloures wroughte aboute it 
bighes, 55 Fre 
An armyd knyghte was ſeen deth-doynge there, Th 


Under this motte, He conquers or he dies. 

This ſtandard rych, endazzlynge mortal eyes, 

Was borne near Harolde at the Kenters heads, 

Who chargd hy, broders for the grete empryze 

That ſtraite the heſt for battle ſhould be 
ſpredde. . 

To evry erle and SIE the worde is gyven, 

ughornes ſhake the vault- 

ed heaven, | 0 


As when the erthe, torne by convulſyons dyre, 
In reaulmes of darkneſs hid from human ſyghte, 
The warring force of water, air, and fyre, 
Braſt from the regions of eternal nyghte, 
Through the darke caverns ſreke the reaulmes 
of lyght; 1 
Some loftie mountaine, by its fury torne, 
Dreadfully moves, and cauſes grete affryght; 
Now here, now there, majeſtic nods the bourne, 
And awfulle ſhakes, mov'd by the almighty 


force 


theyr courſe. 


Linkd man to man, enſeem'd one boddie light; 
Above a wood, yform'd of bill and launce, 
That noddyd in the ayre moſt ſtraunge to ſyght- 
Harde as the iron were the men of mighte, 
Ne neede of ſlughornes to enrowſe theyr mind; 


fallynge rocks, more 
than wynd ; | 


\ 


With ſolemne ſtep, by ecchoe -made more dyre, 
One ſingle boddie all theie marchd, theyr eyen on 
e. * ; 220 

And now the greie-eyd morne with vi'lets dreſt, 
Shakynge the dewdrops on the flourie meedes, 
Fled with her roſie radiance to the weſt : 

Forth from the eaſterne gatte the fyerie ſteedes 
Of the bright ſunne awaytynge ſpirits leedes: 
The ſunne, in fierie pompe enthron'd on hie. 
Swyfter than thoughte alonge hys jernie gledes, 
And ſcatters nyghtes remaynes from oute the 

ſkie: fa 1 - : ; 
He ſawe the armies make for bloudie fraie, 
And ſtopt his driving ſteedes, and hid his lyght- 
ſome raye. | A Q40 
Kynge Harolde hie in ayre majeſtic rayſd 
His mightie arme, deckt with a manchyn rare; 
With even hande a mighty javlyn paizde,” 
Then furyouſe ſent it whyſtlynge through the 
BE | - An | 
It wk the helmet of the Sieur de Beer; 

In vayne did braſſe or yron ſtop its waie : 

Above his eyne it came, the bones dyd tare, 

Peercynge quite through, before it dyd allaie ; 

He tumbled, ſcritchyng wyth hys horrid payne; 
His hollow cuiſhes rang upon the bloudie 


= 


pleyne. 240 
This Willyam ſaw, and ſoundynge Rowlandes 
| ſonge | 


He bent his yron interwoven bowe, 

Makynge bothe endes to meet with myghte 
full ſtronge, ; 

From out of mortals ſyght ſhut up the floe : 

Then ſwyfte as fallynge ſtarres to earthe belowe 

It ſlaunted down on Alfwoldes peyncted ſheelde; 

Quite through the filver-bordurd croſſe did goe, 

Nor loſte its force, but ſtuck into the feelde ; 

The Normannes, like theyr ſovrin, dyd prepare, 

And ſhotte ten thouſande floes upryſynge in the 

aire, 250 


As when a flyghte of cranes, that takes their 

waie þ 

In houſeholde armies through the flanched ſkie, 

Alike the cauſe, or compame, or prey, 

If that perchaunce ſome boggie fenne is nie, 

Soone as the muddy natyon theie eſpie, 

Inne one blacke cloude theie to the erth de- 
ſcende; 

Feirce as the fallynge thunderbolte they flie; 


In vayne do reedes the ſpeckled folk defend; | 


$0 prone to heavie blowe the arrowes felle, 
And peercd through braſſe, and ſente manie to 
heaven or helle. | 


Alan Adelfred, of the ſtowe of Leigh, 
Felte a dire arrowe burnynge in bys breſte; 
Before he dyd, he ſente hys fpear awaie, 
Thenne ſunke to glorie and eternal reſte. 


Nevylle, a Normanhe of alle Normannes beſte, | 


Throw the joint cuiſhe dyd the javlyn feel, 
- As hee on horſebacke for the fyghte addreſs'd, 
And _ hys bloude come ſmokynge oer the 
eele; f 
He ſente the avengeynge floe into the ayre 
| yre, 
And turnd hys horſes hedde, aud did to leeche re- 


r o E M S. 


260 | 


[ 


4 


Payre. 270 


ö 


And braſte his ſylver helme, ſoe furyous was the 


| nyghte, | 
He grypd bys ſwerde, aud felle upon the place of 
___Hghte, | 1 88 


And now the javelyns, barbd with death is 
Wynges, BEEF 4 ? 5 5 
Hurld — Englyſh handes by force'aderne, .. + 


Whyzz dreare alonge, and ſonges of terror 
ſynges, , 5+ $I% 


Such ſonges as alwaies clos'd in lyfe eterne. 


Hurld by ſuch ſtrength along the ayre theie 

burne, ; 2 bloude; 
Not to be quenched butte yn Normaniles 
Wherere theie came they were of lyfe forlorn, 
And alwaies followed by a purple floudes _. 
Like cloudes the Normanne arrowes did de 


Like cloudes of carnage full in purple drops d 
280 


end. 


Nor, Leofwynus, dydſt thou ſtill eftande; - 
Full ſoon thie pheon glytted in the aire; 

The force of none but thyne ard Harolds hande 
Could hurle a javyln with ſuch lethal geer: 
Itte whyzzed à ghaftlie dynne in Normannes 


ear, 
Then thundryng dyd upon hys greave alyghte, 
Peirce to his hearte, and dyd hys bowels tear, 
He clos'd hys eyne in everlaſtynge nyghte ; 
Ah ! what avalyd the lyons on hys creſte ! 


was preſt. 


His hatchments rare with him upon the 2 
5 


Willyam agayne ymade his bowe- ends meet, 
And hie in ayre the arrowe wynged his waie, 
Deſcendyng like a ſhafte of thunder fleete, - 
Lyke thunder rattling at the noon of daie, 
Onne Algars ſheelde the arrowe dyd affaie, 
There throghe dyd peerſe, aud ſtycke into his 
groine; . | 
In grypynge torments on the feelde he Jaie, + 
The welcome dethe came in and clos'd his eyne; 
Diſtort with peyne he laie upon the borne, 


Lyke ſturdie elms by ſtormes in uncothe wry« 


thynges torne. 


Alrick his brother, when hee this perceevd, 

He drewe his ſwerde, his lefte hande helde 2 
ſpeere, i | Iſteede, 

Towards the duke he turnd his prauncyng 


And to the Godde of Heaven he ſent a prayre ; 


Then ſent his lethale javyln in the ayre, 
On Hue de Beaumontes backe the javelyn came, 


Through his redde armour to hys harte it tare, 


He felle and thondred on the place of fame; 
Next with his ſwerde he ſayld the Seiur de Roe, 
blowe. 310 
But Willyam, who had ſeen hys proweſſe eat, 
And feered muche how farre his bronde Sight 


oe, . a : — 
Tocke a ſtrong arblaſter, and bigge with fate 
From twangynge iron ſente the fleetynge ſloe, 
As Alric hoiſtes hys arme for dedlie blowe, 
Which, han it came, had been Du Roees laſte, 
The fwyfte-wyngd meſſenger from Willyams 

bowe 

Quite throwe his arme into his fyde ypaſte ; | 
His eyne ſhotte fyre, lyke blazyng ſtarre at 


326 


O Altwolde, faie, how ſhalle I ſynge of thee 
Or telle howe manie dyd benethe thee falle; 
Not Haroldes ſelf more Normanne knyghtes 
- did lee, "8 
Not Haroldes ſelf did for more praiſes call ; 
How ſhall a penne like myne then ſhew it all? 
- Lyke thee their. leader, eche Briſtowyanne 
_ _ foughte; 
- Lyke: thee, their blaze muſt be canonical, | 
For theie, like thee, that daie bewrecke 
yroughte : 
Did thirtie Normannes fall upon the grounde, 
Full half a ſcore from thee and theie receive their 
fatale wounde, 330 


Firſt: Fytz Chivelloys felt thie direful force ; 
Nete did hys helde out brazen ſheelde availe; 
- Eftſoones throwe that thie drivynge ſpeare did 
peerce, - | | | 
Nor was ytte ſtopped by his coate of mayle ; 
Into his breaſte it quicklie did affayle ; 
Out ran the bloude, like hygra of the tyde ; 
With purple ſtayned all hys adventayle; 
In ſcarlet was his cuithe of ſylver dyde : 
Upon the bloudie carnage houſe he laie, 
Why lſt hys longe ſheelde dyd gleem with the ſun's 
ryſing ray. 340 


Next Feſcampe felle; O Chrieſte, howe harde 

Rais fate \ 
- To die the leckedſt knyghte of all the thronge ! 

His ſprite was made of malice deſlavate, 
Ne ſhoulden find a place in anie ſonge. 

The broch'd keene javlyn hurld from honde ſo 

ſtronge he's 

As thine came thundrynge on his cryſted beave; 
Ah! neete avayld the braſs or iron thonge, | 
With mightie force his ſkulle in twoe dyd 
| cleave ; | . 
Fallyng he ſhooken out his ſmokyng braine, | 
As witherd oakes or elms are hewne from off the 
playne. 350 


Nor, Norcie, could thie myghte and Kilſulle 
1 | 


bh 
Preſerve thee from the doom of Alfwold's ſpeere, 

Couldſte thou not kenne, moſte ſkyll'd Aitrela- 

oure | 

Howe in the battle it would wythe thee fare ? 

When Alfwolds javelyn rattlynge in the ayre, 

From hand dyvine on thie habergeon came, 

- Oute at thy backe it dyd thie hartes bloude 

bear 
It gave thee death and everlaſtynge fame: 


a. 


Thy deathe could onlie come from Alfwolde 


arme, 359 
As diamondes onlie can its fellow diamonds harme. 


Next Sire du Mouline fell upon the grounde, 
Quite throughe his throte the lethal javlyn 


preſte, 
His ſoule and bloude came rouſhynge from the 
wounde; ö 
He closd his eyen, and opd them with the bleſt. 
It can ne be I ſhould behight the reſt, 
That by the myghtie arme of Alfwolde felle, 
Paſte bie a penne to be counte or expreſte, 


| 


* 
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As ow from trees ſhooke by dernè autumyy 
So laie the Normannes flain by Alfwolde on the 
| ſtrand. > 376 


As when a drove of wolves with dreary yells 
Afﬀayle ſome flocke, ne care if ſhepſter ken't, 
Beſprenge deſtructione oer the woodes and 
delles; : - | 
The ſhepſter ſwaynes in vayne theyr leeslament- 
So foughte the Bryſtowe menne; ne one cje. 


vent, | | 
Ne on abaſh'd enthoughten for to flee ; 
With fallen Normans all the playne beſprent, 
And like theyr-leaders every man did flee; 
In vayne on every fide the arrows fled ; 


not dead. 350 


Manie meanwhile by Haroldes arm did falle, 
And Leotwyne and Gyrthe encreas'd the ſlayne; 
*T would take a Neſtor's age to ſynge them all, 
Or telle how manie Normannes preſſe the 
playne ; | | 
But of the cries, whom recorde-nete hath ſlayte, 
O truthe ! for good of after-tymes relate, 
That thowe they're deade, theyr names may 
lyve agayne, $29 
And be in deathe, as they in life were, greate; 
So after-ages maie theyr actions ſee, 
And like to them æternal alwaie ſtryve to be. 356 


Adhelm, a knyghte, whoſe holie deathleſs fire 
For ever bended on St. Cuthbert's ſhryne, 
Whoſe breaſt for ever burnd with ſacred fyre, 
And een on erthe he myghte be calld dyvine; 
To Cuthbert's church he dyd his -goodes re- 


ygne, 
Andlette hys ſon his God's and fortune's knyghte; 
His ſon the ſaincte behelde with looke adigne, 
Made him in gemot wyſe, and greate in fyghte; 
Seincte Cuthberte dyd him ayde in all by 


deeds, 
His friends he lets to live, and all his foemen 
bleedes. | 400 


He married was to Kenewalchae faire, 

The fyneſt dame the ſun or moone adave; 
She was the myghtie Aderedus heyre, 

Who was alreadie haſtynge to the grave; 
As the blue Bruton, ryſing from the wave, 
Like ſea-gods ſeene in moſt majeſtic guiſe, 
And rounde aboute the riſynge waters lave, 
And their longe hayre arounde their bodie flies, 
Such majeſtie was in her porte diſplaid, 4% 
To be excelld bie none but Homer's martial maid, 


White as the chaulkie clyffes of Britainnes iſle 
Red as the higheſt colour'd Gallic wine, 
Gaie as all nature at the mornynge ſmile, 
Thoſe hues with pleaſaunce on her lippes com- 
bine, < [ikyne, 
Her lippes more redde than ſummer evenynge 
Or Pheœbus ryſinge in a froſtie morne, 
Her breſte more white than ſnow in feeldes that 
lyene, 
Or lillie lambes that never have been ſhorne, 
Swellynge like babbles in a boilynge welle, 
Or new-braſte brooklettes gently whyiperinge i 
the de e. 8 7 430 


How manie Alfwolde ſent to heaven or helle; 


The Bry ſtowe menne {tyll tag'd, for Alfwold wa 


D 
„ 222 8 wow 
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As v 
With. 


Did. 


on Adhelm valyant man, the virtues doomſday 
book. | 


Did guilde her mortal ſhape and all her charms 


And nowe amonge 


. | r 0 E M 3. 1 363 


Browne as the fylberte droppyng from the 
mhelle, 6 
owne as the nappy ale at Hocktyde game, 

— browne the p61 fo nges, that feallie fell 

Over tlte neck of the all- beauteous dame. 

Greie as the morne before the ruddie flame 

Of Phebus charyotte rollynge thro the ſcie, 

Greie as the ſteel-horn'd goats Conyan made 


tame, 
So greie appeard her featly ſparklyng eye; 
Thoſe 3 did oft mickle pleaſed look 


430 


Majeſtic as the grove of okes that ſtoode 

Before the abbie buylt by Oſwald kynge ; 

Majeſtic as Hybernies holie woode, 

Where ſainctes and ſoules departed maſſes ſynge; 

Such awe from her ſweete looke for iſſuynge 

At once for reveraunce and love did calle; 

Sweet as the voice of thraſlarkes in the ſpring, 

So ſweet the wordes that from her lippes did 
falle; e 

None fell in vayne; all ſhowed ſome entent; 

Her wordies did diſplaie her great entende- 

ment. | 440 


Tapre as candles layde at Cuthberts ſhryne, 
Tapre as elmes that Goodrickes abbie ſhrove, - 
Tapre as filver chalices for wine, 

So tapre was her armes and ſhape ygrove. 

As ſky!lful mynemenne by the ſtones above 

Can ken what metalle is ylach'd belowe, 

So Kennewalcha's face, ymade for love, 

The lovelie ymage of her ſoule did ſhowe; 
Thus was ſhe outward form'd; the ſun her mind 
'd 


re 4.50 


What blazours then, what glorie ſhall he clayme 
What doughtie Homere ſhall hys praiſes ſynge, 
That left the boſome of ſo fayre a dame 
Uncall'd, unaſkt, to ſerve his lorde the kynge ? 
To 1 fayre ſhrine goode ſubjects ought to 
ringe 
The ark the helmets, all the ſpoyles of warre, 
Throwe everie reaulm the poets blaze the 
thynge, [farre ; 
And travelling merchants ſpredde hys name to 
The ſtout 8 had his anlace felte, 


foes dethe-doynge blowes 
he delte. 460 


As when a wolfyn gettynge in the meedes 

He rageth ſore, and doth about hym flee, 

Nowe here a talbot, there a lambkin bleeds, 

And all the graſſe with clotted gore doth ftree ; | 

As when a rivlette rolles impetuouſlic, - 

And breaks the bankes that would its force re- 

ay e wa 

Alonge the playne in fomynge rynges doth flee, 

Gaynſte walls and hedges doth its courſe main- 
tayne; | 

As when a manne doth in a corn-ficlde mowe, 


With eaſe at one felle ſtroke full manic is laide 


owe, f 470 


Before hym manie dyd theyr hearts blonde leaſe, 
cn he foughte on towres of ſmokynge 
' llayne, - 

Angitlian felte his force, nor felte in vayne; 
He cutte hym with his ſwerde athur the breaſte; 
Out ran the bloude, and did hys armoure ſtayne, 
He clos'd his eyen in æternal reſte; 

Lyke a tall oke by tempeſte borne awaie, = 
| NY in the armes of dethe upon the Omer 

ie. 8 


Next thro the ayre he ſent his javlyn feerce, . . 
That on De Clearmoundes buckler did alyghte, 
Throwe the vaſte orbe the ſharpe pheone did 
rce, 
Roa his coate of mayle and ſpente its mighte. 
But ſoon another wingd its aiery flyghte, 
The keen broad pheon to his lungs did goes 
He felle, and groand upon the place of fighte, 
way lyfe and bloude came iſſuynge from the 
lowe. 4 

Like a tall pyne upon his native playne, 

So fell the Ade Ges and mingled with the 

ſlaine. 490 


Hue de Longeville, a force doughtre mere, 

Advauncyd forwarde ts provoke the darte, 

When ſoone he founde that Adhelmes poynted 
ſpeere | 

Had founde an eaſie paſſage to his hearte. 

He drewe his bowe, nor was of dethe aſtarte, 

Then fell down brethleſſe to encreaſe the corſe ; 

But as he drewe hys bowe devoid of arte, 

So it came down upon Troyvillains horſe ; 

my” hys hatchments wente the pointed 

oe; 
Now here, now there, with rage bleedyng he 

rounde doth goe. 508 


Nor does he hede his maſtres known 
Tyll, growen furiouſe by his bloudie wounde, 
Frect upon his hynder feete he ſtaundes, 
And throwes hys maſtre far off to the grounde. 
Near Adhelms fceete the Normanne laie aſ- 
ö tounde, 
Beſprengd his arrowes, looſend was his ſneelde, 
Thro his redde armoure, as he laie enſoond. 
He peercd his ſwerde, and out upon the feelde 
The Normannes bowels ſteemed, a dedlie ſyghte! 
He opd - and closd hys eyen in everlaſtynge 
nyghte. 510 


Caverd, a Scot, who for the Normannes foughte, 
A _ well {killd in ſwerde and ſoundynge 
ſtrynge, J 
Who fled his country for a crime enſtrote, 
For oy with bolde worde hys —— 


ynge, ffklynge 
He at Erle Aldhelme with grete force did 
An heavie javlyn, made for bloudie wounde, 
Alonge his ſheelde aſkaunt the ſame did ringe, 
Peered thro the corner, then ſtuck in the 
| ounde ; 
So when the thonder rauttles in the ſkie, 
TOY ſome tall ſpyre the ſhaftes in a torn clevis 
le. 320 


Then Addhelm hurld a croched javlyn ſtronge, 


So manie, with ſuch force, and with ſuch eaſe; | 


Did Adhelm ſlaughtre on the bloudie playne; 


With mighte that none but ſuch grete cham- 
piones knows - _ 


— 
— 
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Swifter than thoughte the javlyn paſt alonge 
And hytte the Scot moſt ferclie on the prowe; 
His helmet braſted at the thondring blowe, 
Into his brain the tremblyn javlyn ſteck; 
From eyther ſyde the bloude began to flow, 
And run in cireling ringlets rounde his neck; 
Down fell the warriour on the lethal ſtrande, 
Lyke ſome tall veſſel wreckt upon the tragick 


ſande. 530 
: CONTINUED. | 
Where fruytleſs heathes and meadowes cladde 

in greie, [ble heade, 


Save where derne hawthornes reare theyr hum- 
The hungrie traveller upon his waie 
Sees a huge deſarte alle arounde hym ſpredde, 
The diſtaunte citie ſcantlie to be ſpedde. 
The curlynge force of ſmoke he ſees in vayne, 
«Tis too far diſtaunte, and hys onlie bedde 
Iwimpled in hys cloke ys on the playne, 
Whylſte rattlynge thonder ſorrey oer his hedde, 
And raines come down to wette hys harde un- 
couthlie bedde. 540 


A wondrous pyle of rugged mountaynes ſtandes, 

Placd on eche other in a dreare arraie, 

It ne could be the worke of human handes, 

It ne was reared up bie menne of claie. 

Here did the Brutons adoration paye 

To the falſe god whom they did Tauran name, 

Dightynge hys altarre with greete fyres in Maie, 

Roaſtynge theyr vyctimes round aboute the 
ue 


ame, | | 
Twas here that Hengyſt did the Brytons flee, | 


As they were mette in council for to bee. 550 
Neere on a loftie hylle a citie ſtandes, 
That liftes yts ſcheafted heade ynto the ſkies, 
And kinglie lookes arounde on lower landes, 
And the longe browne playne that before itte 
lies. 
Herewarde, borne of parentes brave and wyſe, 
Within this vylle fyrite adrewe the ayre, 
A bleflynge to the erthe ſente from the ſkies, 
In anie kyngdom nee coulde fynde his pheer; 
Now ribbd in ſteele he rages yn the fighte, 
And ſweeps whole armies to the reaulmes of 


nyghte. | 560 
Soe when derne Autumne with hys ſallowe 
hhande 


Tares the green mantle from the lymed trees, 

The leaves beſprenged on the yellow ſtrande 

Flie in whole armies from the blataunte breeze; 

Alle the whole fielde a carnage-houſe he ſees, 

And ſowles unknelled hover'd oer the bloude ; 
From place to place on either hand he flees, 
And ſweeps alle neere hym lyke a bronded 

floude ; ; 
Dethe honge upon his arme; he ſleed ſo maynt, 
'sTis paſte the pointel of a man to paynte. 570 


Bryghte ſonne in baſte han drove hys fierie 
Wayne | | 

A three howres courſe alonge the whited ſkyen, 

Vewynge the ſwarthleſs bodies on the playne, 
And longed greetlie to plonce in the bryne. 
For as hys beemes and far-ſtretchynge eyne 


0 


Did view the pooles of gore yn purple ſheene, 
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The wolſomme vapours rounde hys lockes dyl 


twyne, 
And dyd disfygure all hys ſemmlikeen; 
Then to harde actyon he hys wayne dyd rowſe 
In hyſſynge ocean to make glair hys browes. 586 
Duke Wyllyam gave commaunde, eche Norman 
knyghte, | 
That beer war-token in a ſhielde ſo fyne, 
Shoulde onward goe, and dare to cloſer fyghte 
The Saxonne warryor, that dyd ſo entwyne, 
Lyke the neſhe bryon and the eglantine, 
Orre Cornyth wraſtlers at a Hocktyde game. 
The Normannes, all emarchialld in a lyne, 
To the ourt arraie of the thight Saxonnes came: 
There 'twas the whaped Normannes on a parre 
Dyd know that Saxonnes were the ſonnes of 
warre. 599 


Oh Turgotte, whereſoeer thie ſpryte dothe 
haunte, 
Whither wyth thie lovd Adhelme by thie ſyde, 4 
Where thou mayſte heare the ſwotie nyghte- 
larke chaunte, [glide, 
Orre wyth ſome mokynge brooklette ſwetelie 
Or rowle in ferſelie wythe ferſe Severnes tyde, 
Whereer thou art, come and my mynde enleme 
Wyth ſuch greete thoughtes as dyd with thee 
abyde, : [beeme, 
Thou ſonne, of whom I ofte have caught x 
Send mee agayne a drybblette of thie lyghte, 
That I the deeds of Englyſhmenne maie wryte, 600 


Harold, who ſaw the Normannes to advaunce, 
Seizd a huge byll, and layd hym down hys ſpere; 
Soe dyd ech wite laie downe the broched launce, 
And groves of bylles did glitter in the ayre. 
Wyth ſhowtes the Normatines did to batte! 
ſteere; 
Campynon famous for his ſtatute highe, 
Fyrey wythe braſſe, benethe a ſhyrte of lere, 
In cloudie daie he reechd into the ſkie; 
Neere to Kyng Harold dyd he come alonge, 
And drewe hys ſteele Morglaien ſworde (6 
ſtronge. 610 


Thryce rounde hys heade hee ſwung hys anlace 
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wyde, | 
On whyche the ſunne his viſage did agleeme, 
Then ſraynynge, as hys membres would dy- 
| vyde,  [breme; 
Hee ſtroke, on Hatoldes ſheelde yn mane 
Alonge the fielde it made an horrid cleembe, 
Coupeynge Kyng Harolds payncted ſheeld it 
twayne, 
Then yn the bloude the fierie ſwerde dyd ſteeme, 


And then dyd drive ynto the bloudie playne; Alfy 
So when in ayre the vapours doe abounde, Mea 
Some thunderbolte tares and dry ves ynto tit Wb⸗ 
grounde. 68 
Harolde upreer'd hys bylle, and furious ſente Cam 
A ſtroke, lyke thondre, at the Normannes ſyde; Bew. 
Upon the playne the broken braſſe beſprente _ 
Dyd ne hys bodie from dethe-doeynge hyde; * 
He tournyd backe, and dyd not there abyde; H 
With ſtraught oute ſheelde hee ayenwarde Hee fee 
goe, ivide, Te 
Threwe downe the Normannes, did their ratk® U 
To ſave himſelfe lefte them unto the foe; Ther 


vt EC, * 


Bo olyphanntes, in kingdomme of the ſunne, 


When once provok d doth throwe theyr owne | 
troopes runne. 630 


Harolde, who ken'd hee was his armies ſtaie, | 
Nedeynge the rede of generaul ſo wyſe, _ 
Byd oulde to Campynon haſte awaie, 
As thro the Srmie ayen warde he hies, 
Swyſte as a feether'd takel Alfwoulde flies, 


The ſteele bylle bluſhynge oer wyth lukewarm | 


bloude; 


Ten Kenters, ten Briſtewans for th' emprize | | 
Haſted wyth Alfwoulde where Campynon ſtood, 


'Whoayenwarde went, whylſle everie Normanne 


knyghte e 639 
Dyd bluſh to ſee their champyon put to flyghte. |. 


As painctyd Bruton, when a wolfyn wylde, 


When yt is caleand bluſt wyndes do blowe, | 


Enters hys bordelle, take ys yonge chylde, 
And wyth his bloude beſtreynts the lillie fnowe, 

* He thoroughe mountayne hie and dale doth goe, 
Throwe the quyck torrent of the bollen aye, 
Throwe Severne rollynge ocr the ſands belowe 
He ſkyms alofe, and blents the beatynge wave, 
Ne ſtynts, ne lagges the chace, tylle for hys 

eyne 
In W hee the motkering tkeef doth A 


So Alfwoude he dyd to Campynon haſte; 

Hys bloudie bylle awhap'd the Normannes 
eyne; 

Hee fled, as wolſes when bie the talbots chac'd, 

To bloudie byker he dyd ne enclync. 


Duke Wyllyam ftroke hym on hys ipndrne. 


And fayd ; Campynon, is it thee I fee 

Thee? who dydſt actes of glorie ſo bewrycn, 
Now poorlie come to hyde thieſelſe bie mec? 
Awaic! thou dogge, and acte a warriors parte, 


Or with mie ſwerde I Il perce thee to che harte. 660 | 
Betweene Erle Alfwoulde and Duke Wyllyam's | 


bronde 


Campynon thoughte that nete but deathe conlde 


dee, 
Seezed a huge ſwerde Morglaien ys his honde, 
Mottrynge a praier to the Vyrgyne : 
So hunted deere the dryvynge houndes will flce, 
When theie dyſcover they caunot cſcape ; 
And feerful lambkyns, when theie hunted bee, 
Theyre ynfante hunters doe theie ofte awhape ; 
Thus Nrn. Campynon, greete but hertleſſe 
IShte, | 
When feere of dethe made hym for deathe to 
kyghte. 670 


Alfwoulde began to dyghte hymſelfe for fyghte, 
Meanewhyle hys menace on everic ſyde dyd flce, 
Vhan on hys lyſted fheelde withe alle hys 
myghte 

Campynon's fwerde in burlie-brande dyd dree ; 
Bewopen Alfwoulde feHen on his knee ; 
Hys Bryſtowe menne came in hym for to fave ; 
Eſtſoons upgoitcn from the grounde was hee, 
And dyd agayne the touring Norman brave; 
Hee graſpd hys byll in {yke a drear arraie, 

Nee icem'd a un catchynge et hys preic. 680 


Upon the Normannes brar n adveuta j le 
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It made a dentful bruſe, and then dyd fayle ; _ 
Frans rattlynge weepons ſhotte a n 


e; e n 
Eftſoons agayne the thondrynge bill came, 
Peers d © hys adventayle and ſkyrts of hare; , | 
A tyde of purple gore came wyth the fame, _ . 
As out bys bowells on the feelde it tare; : 
Campynon felle, as when ſame citie- Walle 
Inne dolefulle terrours on its mynours falle. 690. 


He felle, and the Norman rankes dy vide; 7 
So when an GE a ſhotte ynto the fkice, 
Feeles the broad axes peerfynge his broade fyde, 
Slowlic hee falls and on the grounde dothe lie 
Preſſynge all downe that is wyth hym anighe. 
And ſtoppynge wearie travellers on the waicz / 
So ſtraught upon the playne the Norman hie 
* * = LY * 


Bled, gron'd, and dyed: the Normanne knyghtes 


To ſee the hawſin champyon preſte upon the 
| ground. | ; 700 
As when the hygra of the Se verne roars; 
And thunders ugſom on the ſandes below, 
The cleembe reboundes to Wedeceſters ſhore, 
And ſweeps the black fande rounde its horie 
rowe ; 4. 0 
$0 ln Alfwoulde thro the warre dyd goe; 
Hys Kenters and Bryſtowans flew ech fyde, 
| Betreinted all alonge with bloudleſs foc, _ - 
And ſeemd to ſwymm alonge with bloudie N 
place ud 


Tr T7. — 


they went, 
ſprente. 710 


A famous Normanne who yclepd Aubene, | 
Of ftyll in bow, in tylte, aud handeſworde 


1 ; | 
That daic yn feglde han manic Saxons ſicene, 
Forre hee in ſothen was a manne of myphte ; 
Fyrſte dyd his fwerde on Adelgar alyghte, 
As hee on horſeback was, and pecrsd hys gryne, 
Then upwarde wente: in everlaſtynge nyghte 
Hee closd hys rollyng and dymſyghted eyne. 
Next Eadlyn, Tatwyn, and fam'd Adelred, 
Bie various cauſes funken to the dead. 720 


But now to Aliwoulde be nge Wen 
e 
2 a honges a myghtie blowe he 
ente 
At Alfwoaldes head, as hard as hee could dreec ; 
But on hys payncted ſheelde fo biſmarlie 
Afaunte his twerde did go 2 grounde; 
Then Alfwauld him attack d ſuryouſlie, 
Athrowe hys gaberdyne hee dyd him wounde, 
Then ſoone agayne hys fwerde hee dyd upryne 
And dove his cxeſte and ſplit hym to the Aue. 230 
CI * * 


— 


ONN OURE LADIES CHERCHE. 


As ann a hylle on eve fiutynge, | 

At oure Ladhe's Chyrche mouche wonderynge, 
"The cauunge handieworke fo tne, Re 
Hen well nighe dazeled wine ene; 

Qned I; ſome counynge fairie handy 


Thethondryuge bill of myghtic Altwould came; i 


Vol. XI. ; 


irccr'd this chapelle in this ads; 
es 


370 
Full well L wote ſo fine a ſyghte 
Was ne yreer'd of mortall wighte. 


od Trouthe ; thou lackeſt knowlachynge ; 
Thou forſoth ne wotteth of the thynge. 
A rev'rend fadre, William Canynge hight, 
Yreered uppe this chapelle brighte; 
And eke another in the towne, 
Where glalſie bubblynge Trymme doth roun. 
Qued 1;-ne doubte for all he's given | 

s ſowle will OT to heaven. iy | 

Yea, quod Trouthe ; than gos thou home, 
And fee thou doe as hee hath — Fo 

vod 1; I doubte, that can ne bee; 
T have ne gotten markes three. | {hoes 
Quod Trouthe ; as thou haſt got, give almes-dedes 
Canynges and Gaunts culde doe e Wl 1 


ON THE SAME. 


STAY, curyous traveller, and paſs not bye, 
Until this fetive pile aſtounde thine eye. 

+ Whole rocks on rocks with yron joynd furveie, 

And okes with okes entremed diſponed lie. 
This mightie pile, that keepesthe wyndes at baie, 
Fyre-levyn and the mokie ſtorme deſie, 

. That ſhootes aloofe into the reaulmes of. daie, 
Shall be the record of the buylders fame for aie. 


Thou ſeeft this mayſtrie of a human hand, 
The pride of Bryſtowe and the weſterne lande, 
Yet is the buylders vertues much moe gr-ete, 
© Greeter than can bie Rowlies pen be ſcande. 
Thou ſeeſt the ſaynctes and kynges in ftonen 
ſtate, 1 
That ſeemd with breath and human foule dif- 
As payrde to us enſeem theſe men of ſtate, 
Such is greete Canynge's mynde when payrd to 
- God elate. he” 6 


Well maieſt thou be aſtound, but view it well; 
Go not from hence before thou ſee thy fill, 
And learn the builder's vertues and his name; 
Of this tall ſpyre in every countye telle, 

And with thy tale the lazing rych men ſhame; 
Sbowe howe the glorious Canynge did excelle; 
How hee, good man, a friend for kynges became, 

And gloryous paved at once the way to heaven 
and fame. | a 


EPITAPH ON ROPERT CANYNGE. 


Turs mornynge ſtarre of Radcleves ryſynge 

= raie, G [hyghte, 
A true manne good of mynde and Canynge 

Benethe thys ſtone lies moltrynge ynto claie, 
Dntylle the darke tombe ſheene an eterne lyghte, 

Thyrde fromme hys loynes the preſent Canyuge 

came; 

Houton are wordes for to telle hys doc; 

For aye ſhaii ly ve hys heaven- recorded name, 
Ne fl.all yt dye whanne tyme ſhalle bee no moe; 
Whanne ATyckael's trumpe ſhall ſounde to riſe 

the lolle, | 
He'll wynge to heavn wyth kynne, and happie 
bee hys dolle. | 


THE STORIE OF WILLIAM CANYNGE. 
ANZNT a brooklette as I laic reclynd, 
Liſteynge to heare the water glyde alonge, 
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Myndeynge how thorowe the  grene r 


rv f 5 
51 5 he cavys reſpons'd Yes mortring ſonge, 
At dyſtaunt ryſyng Avonne to he ſped, ; 

 Amenged wyth ryiyng hylles dyd ewe yts heat; 


Engarlanded wyth crownes of ofyer Weeds 
And viraytes 9 alders of by hob ry foo 
And ſtickeynge out wyth clowde ageſted reedes, 

; The hanrie Apopns Thad dyre (npblamente, 

hyleſt blataunt Severne, from 1 55 clepde, 
of | 


Rores flemie o'er the ſandes that ſhe hepde. 
Theſe eynegears ſwythyn bringethe to mie 


thowghte, 
Of hardie champyons knowen to the floude, 
How onne the bankes thereof brave Alle foughte, 
Alle deſcended from Merce kynglie bloude, 


| Warden of Bryſtowe towne and caſtel ſtede, 


Who ever and anon made Danes to blede. 


Methoughte ſuch doughtie menn muſt have a 

[ES Ns HI 3 
Dote yn the armour brace that Mychael bore, 
Whan he wyth Satan kynge of helle dyd fyghte, 
And earthe was drented yn a mere of gore; 

Orr, ſoone as theie dyd ſee the worldis lyghte, 


fſyghte. 


| Fate had wrott downe, thys mann ys born h 


Alle, I fayd, or els my mynde dyd ſaie, 

Whie ys thy actyons left fo fpare yn ſtorie? 

Were I toe diſpone, there ſhould lyvven aie 

In erthe and hevenis rolles thie tal e of glorie; 

Thie actes ſoe doughtie ſhould for aie abyde, 
And bie theyre teſte all after actes be tryde. 


Next holie Wareburghus fylld mie 1 

As fayre a ſayncte as anie towne can boaſte, 

| Or bee the erthe wyth lyghte or merke ywrynd 
I ſee hys ymage waulkeyng throwe the coaſte: 

Fitz Hardynge, Bithrickus, and twentie moe 

| Ynn vifyonn fore mie phantaſie dyd goe. 


Thus all _ wandrynge faytour thynkeynge 
ſtrayde, ; 

And eche — buylder dequac'd onn mie mynde, 

Whan from the diſtaunt ſtreeme aroſe a mayde, 

Whoſe gentle treſſes mov'd not to the wynde; 

Lyche to the ſylver moone yn froſtie neete, 

The damoilclle'dyd come ſoe blythe and freete, 


Ne browded mantell of a ſcarlette hue, 

Ne ſhoone pykes plaited o'er wyth ribbande geere, 
Ne coſtlie pargments of woden blue, 

Noughte of a dreſſe, but bewtie dyd ſhee weere; 
Naked ſhee was, and loked ſwete of youthe, 

All dyd bewryen that her name was Trouthe, 


— 


The ethie ringletts of her notte-browne hayre 

What ne a manne ſhould ſee dyd ſwotelie hyde, 

Whych on her milk-white bodykin ſo fayre 

Dyd ſhowe lyke browne ſtrermes fowlyng ths 
white tyde, 7 

Or veynes of brown hue yn a marble cuarr, 

Whßche by the traveller ys kenn'd from farr. 


Aſtounded mickle there I ſylente laie, 
Still ſcauncing wondrous at the walkynge ſyghte; 
Niie ſenſes forgarde ne coulde reyn awaic; | 


Dut was ne forftraughte whan ſhe dyd alyghts 


te, 


2 


hte; 


| es | rauen 
I'm Trouthe, that dyd deſcende fromm heaven 


Anie td mee, dreſte up yn naked viewe, 


J 
Whych mote yn; ſome ewbrycious thoughtes a- 


brewe. n 3 
But I ne dyd once thynke of wanton thoughte ; | 
For well I mynded what bie vowe [ hete, | 
And yn mie pockate han a crouchee broughte, 
Whych yn the bloſom woulde ſuch fins ancte;, | 
1 lok'd wyth eyne as pure as ange i5y doe a | 
And dyd the everie choughte of foule elchewe. 
Wyth ſweet ſemblate and an angel's grace 
9 to lecture from her 1 brefte; | 
For Trouthis wordes ys her myndes face, 
Falſe oratoryes ſhe Aa deteſte: 12472 
gweetneſſe was yn eche worde ſhe dyd ywreene, | 
Tho ſhe ſtrove not to make that ſweetneſle ſheene. 


Shee ſayd; mie manner of appereynge here 
Mie name and fleyghted myndbruch 'maie thee 


e, 


Goulers and courticrs doe not kenne mee welle ; 

Thie inmoſte thoughtes, thie labrynge brayne I 
ſawe 

And from thie gentle dreeme will thee adawe. 


Full manie champyons and menne of lore, 
Payncters and carvellers have gaind good name, 
But there's a Canynge, to encreaſe the ſtore, 

A Canynge, who ſhall buie uppe all theyre fame. 
Take thou mie power, and fee yn chylde and manne 
What troulie nobleneſſe yn Canynge ranne. 


As when a bordelier onn ethie bedde, 

Tyr'd wyth the laboures maynt of ſweltrie daie, 
Yn flepeis boſom laieth hys deft headde, 

So, ſenſes ſonke to reſte, mie boddie laie; 

Eftſoons mie ſprighte, from erthlie bandes untyde, 
Immengde yn flanched ayre wyth trouthe aſyde. 


Strayte was I carryd back to tymes of yore, 

Whylſt Canynge ſwathed yet yn fleſhlie bedde, 
And ſaw all actyons whych han been before, 

And all the ſcroll of fate unravelled; 

And when the fate-mark'd babe acome to ſyghte, 
I aw hym eager gaſpynge after lyghte. | 


In all hys ſhepen gambols and chyldes plaie, 

In everie merriemakeyng, fayre or wake, 

I kenn'd a perpled lyghte of wyſdom's raie; 

He eate downe learnynge wyth the waſtle cake. 
As wiſe as anie of the eldermenne, 

He'd wytte enowe toc make a mayre at tenne. 


As the dulce downie barbe beganne to gre, 

5 was the well thyghte texture of bw hes z 
Eche daie enhedeynge mockler for to bee, 
Greete yn hys councel for the daies he bore. 
All tongues, all carrols dyd unto hym ſynge, 
Wondryng at one ſoe wyſe, and yet ſoe yinge. 


Encreaſeynge yn the yeares of mortal lyfe, 
And haſteynge to hys journie ynto heaven, 
Hee thoughte ytt proper for to cheeſe a wyfe, 
And uſe the ſexes for the purpoſe gevene, 

Hee then was yothe of comelie ſemelikeede, 
And hee had made a mayden's herte to blede. 


He had a fader, (Jeſus reſt hys ſoule) ! 

Who loved money, as hys charie Joie 

Hee had a broder (happie manne be's dole) ! 
Ya myr de and boddie, hys owne fadre's boie ; 


7 
7.16 


Ea 


"7 7 pf0 nen: 


| | But one hys broder 


What then could — wiſſen as a parte 
Lo gyve to her whoe had made chop of hearte? 
But landes and caſtle tenurcs, golde and bighes, 
And hoardes of ſylyer rouſted ya the ent, 15 
Canynge and hys fayre fyeete dyd that deſpyſe, 
Jo change of troulie love was theyr content; 
Thee 122 togeder yn a houſe adygne, 

Of goods ſendaument commilie and Iyne. . 


d hys ſyre dyd die, 


And leſte to Willyam Mates and renteynge roles, 
And at hys wyll hys broder Johne ſupplie. 


F Hee gave a chauntrie to, redeeme theyre ſoules; 


And put hys broder ynto ſyke a trade, [made. 


-| That he lorde mayor of Londonne towns was 


Eftſoons hys mornynge tournd to gloomie nyghte; 

Hys dame, 11 ſeconde felfe* gyve upp her brethe, 
Seekeynge for eterne {yfe and endleſs Tyghte, 
And fleed good Canynge ; fad myſtake of dzthe ! 
Soe have I ſeen a flower ynn ſommer tyme 


{| Trodde downe and broke and widder ynn ytts 


pryme. 
Next Radclecve chyrche (oh worke of hande of 

heav'n, 
Whare Canynge ſheweth as an inſtrumente), 
Was to my biſmarde eyne-ſyghte newlie giv'n 
'Tis paſt to blazonne ytt to good contente. 
You that woulde faygn the fetyve buyldynge ſee 
Repayre to Radcleve, and contented bee. | 


I ſfawe the myndbruch of hys nobille ſoule 

Whan Edwarde meniced a ſeconde wyte ; 

I faw what Pheryons yn hys mynde dyd rolle; 

Nowe fyx'd fromm ſeconde dames a preeſte for 
lyfe. ; 

Thys "os manne of menne, the viſion ſpoke; 

Then belle for even- ſonge mie ſenſes woke. 


ON HAPPIENESSE. 
BY WILLIAM CANYNGE. - 


Mate Selyneſſe on erthes boundes bee hadde ? 

Maie yt adyghte yn human ſhape bee founde ? 

Wote yee, ytt was wyth Edin's bower beſtadde, 

Or quite eraced from the ſcaunce-layd grounde, 

Whan from the ſecret fontes the waterres dyd 
abounde ? 

Does yt agroſed ſhun the bodyed waulke, 


| 


Lyve to ytſelf, and to yttes ecchoe taulke ? 


All hayle, Contente, thou mayde of turtle-eyne, 
As thie behoulders thynke thou arte iwreene, 
To ope the dore to Selyneſſe ys thyne, 

Ard QOnryitis glorie doth upponne thee ſheene. 
Doer of the foule thynge ne hath thee ſeene ; 

In cavcs, enn wodes, ynn woe, and dole diſtreſſe, 
Whoere hath thee hath gotten Selyneſle. 


ONN JOHNE A DALBENIE, 
BY THE SAME. 


33 makes a jarre boute Lancaſter and Vorke; 
ee ſtille, gode manne, and learne to mynde thie 
worke. 


THE GOULER'S REQUIEM. 


ET THE SAME. 
Mix boolie entes, adieu! ne moe the ſyghte 


Ol guilden merke ſhall mete mie joieous ayue, 
A a ij | 
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Ne moe the ſylver noble rename ryghte - | 
— 


Schall fyll mie honde with weig peke ytt 
; tyne ; | | | 
Ne moe, ne moe, alaſs! I call you myne: 
Whydder muſt you, ah ! whedder muſt I goe ? 
I kenn not either; oh mie emmers dygne, 
To parte wyth you wyll wurcke me myckle woe; 
I muſte be gonne, botte whare I dare ne telle; 
O ſtorthe unto mie mynde ! 1 goe to helle. fs 


Soone as the morne dyd dyghte the roddie ſunne, 
A ſhade of theves eche ſtreake of lyght dyd 


ſeeme; 


Whann ynn the heavn full half hys courſe was 
runn, LO „ SHCO0% Þ 
Eche ſtirryng nayghbour dyd mie harte afleme ; 
'Thye loſs, or quyck or flepe, was aie mie dreme; 
For thee, O gould, I dyd the lawe ycraſe; 
For thee I gotten or bie wiles or breme ; 
Yan thee I all mic joic and good dyd place; 


CHATTERTON. 
Botte now to mee thie pleaſannce ys ne moe; 


I kenne notte botte for thee I to the quede mut 


goe. 
| : THE | | 
ACCOUNTE OF W. CANYNGES FEAST. 
Trorows the halle the belle han ſounde; 
Byelecoyle doe the grave beſeeme 
e ealdermenne doe ſytte arounde, 
Ande ſnoffelle oppe the cheorte ſteeme. 


Lyche aſſes wylde ynne deſarte waſte 
Swotelye the morneynge ayre doe taſte. 


Syke keene theie ate; the minſtrels plaie, 

The dynne of angelles doe theie keepe; 

Heie ſtylle the gueſtes ha ne to faie, 

Butte nodde yer thankes ande falle aſlape. 
Thus echone daie bee I to deene, 

Gyt Rowley, Iſcamm, or Tyb. Gorges be ne ſceng, 
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Is the following gloſſary, the explanations of 
words by Chatterton, at the bottom of the ſeve- 
ral pages, are drawn together, and digeſted al- 
phabetically, with the letter C. after each of them. 
But it ſhould be obſerved, that theſe explanations 
are not to be admitted but with great caution ; a 
conſiderable number of them being (as far as the 
editor can judge). unſupported by authority or 
analogy, The explanations of ſome other words, 
omitted by Chatterton, have . been added by the 
editor, where the meaning of the writer was ſuf- 
ficiently clear, and the word itſelf did not recede 
too far from the eſtabliſhed uſage ; but he has been 
obliged to leave many others for the conſideration 
ef more learned or more ſagacious interpreters. | 


IXPLANATION. OF THE LETTERS OF 
REFERENCE. T5 

A. ftands for Alla, a Tragycal Enterlude. 

32. The Dethe of Syr C. Bawidin. 

ch. —— Belade of Cbaritie. 

E. 1. — Eclogue the firſt. - 

E. I. — Eclogue the ſecond. 

E. Ill. Eclogue the tbird. 

El. —— Elinoure and Fuga.. 

Ent. . Emtroduttionne to Alla. 

Ep, —— Fpiftle to M. Canynge. 

_ Goddwyn, a Tragedie, 

H. 1. Battle of Haſtings, No. 1. 

H. 2. nn Battle of Haſtings, No. 2. 

Le. Letter to M. Canynge. 

M. Englyſb Metamogghoſis. | 

P, 6. —— Prologue to Goddwyn, 


F Tournament. 


o 


a 


x Trey 
ABrs51E, E. III. bumility. C. 
Aborne, T., burniſbed, C. 
Abounde, H. I. | 
Aboune, G. make ready. C. 
Abredynge, ZE. upbraiding. C. 
* 
rodden, E. I. abruptly, C. 
Acale, G. freeze. of 1 8 f 
Accaie, . afſuage. C. 
Achmente, T. atchjevements, C. 


;Achehe, G. dee. , „ e nR 


| Agrame, G. grievonce. C. 


Achevments, E. ſervices. C. 


Acome, as come. 3 F 
Aerqol, El. faiatly.: . 2 
Ada ve, H. 2 . 
Adawe, awake. 4 A 
Addawd, H. 2. INE rid ooh 
Adente, . faflened, C. 5 a 
Adented, G. faſtened, annexed. C. 9 ae 
Aderne, H. 2. See Derne, Dernie. | | TS 
Adigne. Sec ads. ©: | nts By 
Adrames, Ep. cburls.. C. „ 
' Adventaile, T. . . x 
dygne, Le. nervous; «worthy of praiſe, . 
ynd, H. 1. related by marriage. ©" oo 
Afleme, as fleme ; to drive away, to 5 ug eee 
After la goure, H. 2. ſhould probably a | 
gour; aſtrologer, 3 


i 7% 


Agreme, . torture. C.—G. grievance. C. 


Agroſed, as agriſed; terrified. 8 
Agroted, E. See Grote. ** 
Agylted, . ofended. C. K 
Aidens, E. aidance. 4 
Ake, E. II. oat, C. 1.4 


Alans, H. 2. hounds. . ? 
Alatche, A. | | b 
Aledge, G. idly. C. 2 

Aleſt, . left. Cog ob | 
All a boon, E. IF.” 4 manner of alt ing « favour, C. 

Alleyn, E. I. only. C. 3 8 
Almer, Ch. beggar. C. | x 
Aluſte, H. 1. „„ ; 

Alyne, T. acrofs bis 8 C. 

Alyſe, Le. allow. 4. 

Amate, E. deſtroy. C. 


Amayld, E. II. enamelled. C. 5 
Ameded, . rewarded. 
Amenged, as menged; mixed. f 


Amenuſed, E. II. diminiſhed, C. : 
Amield, T. ornamented, enamelled, Cl, 
Anente, . againſt. C. ; 
Anere, . another. C. 
Anete, 

Anie, as nie; nigh. 
Anlace, G. an ancient fevor 


. 


Antecedent, . geing before. 
ö A a ij | 
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Applings, E. I. grafied trees, C. 
_ Arace, G. diveſt. C. 

Ariſt, Ch. arge. C. 
Arrowe-lede, H. I. - 
Aſcaunce, E. III. 8 . 
Aſenglave, H. 3. 1 
Afkaunted, Le. Fa 
Aſlee; R. oem nets bene 
Auel 3 atgſtbered. C. 
Asſhiewe accurſed, nnfortunate, C,_ 
Aſſwaie, E. * of 8 cy i Ply 
Aſtedde, E. II. ſeated, C. 

Aſtende, G. aftonijfb. C. ; „ 
Aﬀterte, G. e WG. 
Aſtoun, E. II. aftoniſbeg. . | 
Aſtounde, M.  aftonifþ. 


Aſyde;p ve önnen CEOS 
. 2. as thurgh ; TO od 


* o 
3. £3 —_ 


Athur, 
Attenes, E. at once. C. 

Attoure, F. urn. C. 

Attoure, E. around. 

Ave, H 2. for eau. Fr. water. 

Aumere, Ch. 4 looſe robe or mantle, C. 1 
Aumeres, E. III. borderf of gala and es, &e. C. 
Aunture, H. 2 as actture; adventure. 
Autremete, Ch. a looſe zobite robe worn by brig C. 
Awhaped, K. affoniſbed. C. | 
Aynewarde, Ch. CO C ; 


Bankes, T. benches. . 
Sans kl 8. - 
Barbed horſe, A. covered ru armour. 
Baren, . for barren. 
Barganette E. III. a /ong of ballad. C. 
Bataunt, 
ö Battayles, E. boats, 22 Fr. 
e G. atten, _. 

agen t, F. lud'y. . 
BY ently, G. loud roating. C. 
Battone, H. 1. beat with flicks. Fx. 
Baubels, Ent. jewels. C. 
Buren X. large. « ws 

_ E. II. brow. ' C. 


ſte, G. command. C. I 15 0 


+ 


Behight, H. 2. 
— F. promiſed. C. 
Belent, H. 2. 
Beme, E. trumpet. 
Bemente, E. I. lament. C. 
Benned, . curſed, tormented. C. 
Beny mmynge, F. G. bereaving. C. 
Bercie 
Berne, E child. C. 
Berten, I'. venomous. C. 
Beſeies, FT. becomes. C. 
Beiprente, T. ſcattered. 1 
Beſtadde, 
Beſtanne, E. 
Beſted, H. 2. N 
Beftoiker, E. deceiver. C. 
Beſtreynts, H. 2. 85 
Bete, G. bid. C. | 
Betraſſed, G. deteined, imipoſed on. 0. 
Betraſte, E. betrayed. C. 
Betreinted, H. 2. 

Bevyle, E. 1 berald term, /gn 2 a PO 
| broken in tilt n:. Os 


8 | rotideous, E. 1 
I Browded, G. embroidered. C. 


1 
SE 


| Carnes, A. rocks, ſtones. © 


S AR. 

Bewrecke, G. revenge. ho 
Bewreen, . expreſs.. C. 
Bewryen, Le. declared, expreſſed. C. 
Bewryne, G. declare. C. 


88 s * C. 
C. 


Bighes, E Hits 5 f bo 
Birlette, E. III. 4 00d or covering for 5 o rt 
the beat. ref —— 7 
. 


„ naked, 0. 

G E. Ul. "naked, eriginet, C. 
Blanche, K. white, pure. 
Blaunchie, E. II white. C. 
Blatauntlie, . _ budly.. C. 
Blente, E. III. cea/ed, dead. C. 
Blethe, T. bleed, C. 


J ¼ñ 8 
Blyn, E. II. cegſe, ſtand ſtill. C. 
Boddekin, . body, ſubſtance, C. 
Boleynge, M. feelling. C. 


4 E. III. cottage. C. 
rdelier, . tottager. 
Borne, T. X. burniſh. C. 

Houn, E. II. make reauy. C. 
Hounde, T. ready. G 

Bourne, E. 

F matche, 

Bowke, T. - Bowkie, 6. body. 0. 
Braſteth, G. burfeth. C. 

Eb . tifp ayed. - C. 


ray 0 
Breme, 26. G. tres th. 0. 
7 77 Toe. 5 
Brende, 6. , , "Go * 
 Bretftil, Ch. filled with. E. 
roched, H. 2. "pt 
furious. C. 


rynnyng, E. declaring. C. 
Burled, M. armed. 


Burlie bronde, G. fury, an er. C. 


i Byelecoyle, bel- acueil: Fr. the name of: ap 
in the Roman de la Roſe, which Chaucer has rents 
dered fuir-welcoming. | 
| Byker, E. battle. 
Bykrous, M. warring. C. 
Byſmare, M. bervildered, curious, C. 


Falke, G. caff. C. 


Calked, E. I. caftout. C. 


Caltyſning, G. orb. -dding. C. 4 
Brit. Se 

Caſtle-ſtede, G. a caſtle. C. e 

Caties, H. 2. cates. 

Caytiſned, E. binding, enforcing. C. 

| Celneſs, . 

Chafe, A. bot. C. | 

Chattes, G. beats, amps. C. 


Champion, v. P. G. challenge. . 2. 


Chaper, E. III. dry, ſun-burnt. C. 
Chapournette, Ch. a %% all raund hat, 
Chefe, G. heut, raſhneſs. . 
Chelandree, E. 1 


Bewrate, II. 24. op | 5 3 eh, 0 


on 225 


Bollengers and Cottes, E. II. ai iferent linds of boats, & 
| 4 E. I beloved. | : 


| Byſmarehie, Le. curioufly. C ' 
[ Cale, . cold. 


{1 8 


cheriſaunte, Ent. ed | 
Cheriſaunied, * jet perks ere 
Che ves, Ch. y 

Chevyſed, Ent. po ie” '- wich 
Chirckyoge, M. a confuſed ah K | 


Cleme, E. II. /ound., 

Clergyon, P. G. clerł, ee . 
Clergyon'd, Ent. taught. 17 
Clevis, H. 2. . 
22 2 48 TTY q | 8 8 2 
W 
Cloude-ageſted. 

Clymmynge, Ch. 20%. C- 


Coiſtrell, H. 3 Io 
ano 0. 5 


. 


Compheeres, M 
Congeon, E. 2 
Contake, T ute.” 
Conteins, H. 1. for e, 150 
Conteke, E. II. cone, e 
Contekions, E. contentions.” C. 5 
Cope, Ch. a cloke. C. „ 
Corven, E. See ycorven. 

Cotte, E. II. cut. 5 
Cottes, E. II. 3 ae. ere 


C053 huts k 
* T. eee © 


Cravent, E. Ill. coward: . 
Creand, . as 6 ee 3 
Crine, A. hair. C 
Croched, H. 2: Pethay debe, 
Croche, v. G. crofs. 52h 
Crokynge, ZE. bendin 

Croſs- — K. — 6. 
Cuarr, gaarry. ns 
cullis yatte, E. I. — te ©: 
Curriedowe, G. flatteref:” C. 
Cuyen kine, E. I. tender A e C. 


Dareynge, G. - C. 
Deciynie, H. ee 

Decorn, E. II. carve 

Beene, E I. ap, TY 2 
Deere, E. III. dire. C. 

Defs, M. vapours, meteors. CG. 
Defayte, G. decay. C. 3 
Defte, Ch. neat, mental. C. 

+ Deigned, E. III. dijaumed. . 
1 T. N. a 2 
Demaſi Ne 1 1 
Dente, + 80 See denke. 

Dented, . See —_D 


* 


= 


Dequaee, 1. Aeby. LONG 
Dequaced. eh. n 
Dere, Ep. hurt, damage. C. 


N A N er. 442 
Dernie, E. I. woeful, le 


— M. cruel. C. 
22 H. 2. f 
eſlavatie A. letchery. c. ES 
Detratours, H. 2. 
Deyſde, . feated oz a tie. 8 
4 Dbeie, 2 they? . 
Vhere, A. tere. 


Church-glebe-houſe, oy fr | * 5 15 


en. F. 


coyen, E. coy. 492 = 98 


Denwere, 38.0 HE, C.— M. Bes So 8 f 


1 
— 


1 . 
— 


_ 
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Dhereof, here. pers v7 "ea 
Difficile, . difficult, 585 „ 
Dighte, Ch. 476, arri. ... 
e e r e 1 
Diſpo "v7 4 affo#Y 
. 725 in i TH act 
Dole, A. G. lamentation. my % 8 x 8 287 
Dole, agg. =, TH. 1 211524 
bete Bp Lell c. eee 
5 Don "Gat 
I Donore, H. 1. This lins at 6 rhe wi 
| ten thus: O /ea-certeeining Davie Sate 2 
wa Dortoure, 3 a Jeeging-yoom. C. 
| Dote, perhaps as dighte. 
' | Doughtre mere, H. 2. ee e 
2 ſeas, 2 4 ; 
Bretter 2 6. a AH 5 9 "> 7 
85 Drented. G. drained. 9 917 6 41 
I Dreynted, . — „. K 
Dribblet, E. II. inall, i ae IA 
_ | Drites, G. rights, liberties. Stark T alot 
Drocke, Lama 1 de i Ft 1A 19:14 


Droke, X. *- 
Droorie, Ep. See- ChntretigFy übte. 21 10 
courtſhip, gallantry.. 7 iN 
Drooried, A. courted. 33 5 1 
Dulce, as dolce. Eo: ah 27 
Dek. Ae E. J 
Dyd, H. 2. thouid probably be 2715. 
Dygne, T. worthy. : a 
Dynning, E. I. ſounding. C. . tn _— 
Dyſperpelleſt, A. ſcattereft. C. 
Dyſporte, E. I. e 8 
Dyſportiſment, . as diſp orte. 
Dyiregate, E. ' x _ 5 4 77 . 1 
Edraw, H. 2. for ydraw, draw. J e Ss 
Eft, E. II. often. C. „ 
Eſtſoones, E. III. giictly. & * 8 Fl 3 
Ele, M. Help. C. r 
Eletten, E. entighten.” — - 
Eke, E. I. 4%. C. „ 
3 E. I. te et 4 C. R 
Embodyde, E. I. chick, tout. Cc. 
Embowre, G. lodge. C. 3 
Emburled, E. II. armed. C. , . 
Emmate, A. lelſen, aecrecſe. * * ; 
Emmers. : X 193 "x 
Emmertleyng, M. geting C. i 
Enalſe, G. embrace. G& 0 


Encaled, ZE. frozen; "4 af ſnug 

Enchafed, M Ae yy Th $5 _ 
Engyne, A. torture. af 1 < 
Enheedynge. pes” 

Enlowed, A. Hamed, git „ 
Enrone, X. 5 
Enſeme, . to make ſeims in. q?, [A 3 
Enſeeming, . as ſeemi. . 1 
Enſhoting, T. ooting. darting.. es 
Eürote, i. 2 75 ; ET NE 


Enſwote, K. Fevecten, q? 
Enſwolters, . Swallows, Jacki in. c. 3 
Enſytke, euch le. 3 


I Ent, E. III. 8 C. 
a 3 


* — * 2 


—— —— — oo — 


26 | 61s 
Lutho king, 1 ä 

Entre . 

Entryk ie, . as. tricking; ; 


Entyn, P. G. even. 

Eſtande, H. 2. for Maude, ſtand. 

Eftells, E IT. 3 of e ee rege. 't 

Eftronghted, . ; . 

Ethe, E. III. ea/e. G. _ 

Ethie, eaſy. 

Evalle, E. III. equal. 1 s 

Eveſpeckt. T. marked with | evening. dew. 4 
Ewbrice, . adulter y. „ 
Ewbrycious, laſcivious. haters 

. 

ii: 


Ep. tale, je, 
Dy T. 12 C. 

Faitour, Ch. a beggar, or vagabond. C. 
Faldſtole, . a folding flool, or feat. See Du 
Cange in v. Faldiſtorium. | 

Fayre, . clear, innocent. 
Feere, E. fire. . 
Feerie, E. II. Aaming. 0. N 
Fele, T. feeble. C. 2 
Pellen, E. I. fell, pd. t. we: 425 „ 
etelie, ZZV 
ve, Ent. as FeHUS' ik. 
Fetivelie, Le. <1 exo c. | 
Fetiveneſs, &. as par 
Feygnes, E. IIT. A corruption. Kut * 
Fhuir, G. fury. 9 2 Port ; 
Fie, . defy. C. g ' 4 WJ 6 IF 
Flaiten, H. 1. 8 
Flanched, H. 2. 
Flemed, T. frighted. . 
Flemie. F 
Flizze, G. fly. C. 
Floe, H. 2. 9 
Flott, Ch. fly. C. * 
Foile, E. HI. Bae. C. 
Fons, fonnes, E. II. devices. c 
Forgard, . loſe. CG —- - 
Forletten, El. Forſalen. C. 5 
Forloyne, . retreat. C. 
Forreying, T. deftroying. C. 
Forſlagen, . lain. C. 
Forſlege, . Hay. C. 
Forftraughte, diſtractec. 
Forſtraughteyng, G. n. — hp 
Forſwat, Ch. /a C. ö 
F orweltring, [ 
Forwyned, E 


* \ 
„ „ 6% 


-*-* 


: . > 
— 1 
. 


Fremded, A | 

Freme, K. * 

Fructile, &. Frutfful 
G. 


Gaberdine, T. a piece of armour. C. 

Gallard, Ch. frighted. & DD 

Gare, Ep. cauſe.” C. 5 

Gaſtneſs, . gbaflineſe. q? Ss 

Gayne, A. To gayne, ſo gayne a pryze. .—Gayne 
Che probably been repeated by miſtake. 

Geare, . apparel, accoutrement. 

. 8 Ent. rare, C.—G. nn Hane, 


com H. 2. as ger. ou 
* 


* $ 


4 Haile, E. III. happy.” C. 


oy ed in the north. C. 


SAR L. 
Geete, . as gte. 4 x, | OS, 
Gemote, G. a//emble. 
Gemoted, E. II. wnited, . * 


Gies, G. guides. C. 

Gier, H. T. a turn, or tig. 5 | 

I Sit, E. II. J. C. „ 
Gites, . robes, mantelt. GS... e 

Glair, H. 2. b DO PRA wht 


po | Gledeynge, M. 1ivid. C. 


Glomb, G. frown. C. 


8 | Glommed, Ch. clouded, dejected. Q 


Glytted, H. 2. 


I Gorne, E. I. garden. o. 3 


Gottes, . drops. | 
Gouler. | | 
Graiebarbes, Le. ' graybeards. . „ 
Grange, E. I. liberty of paſture. C. 
Gratche, . apparel. C. I 

Grave, chief magiſtrate, We... : 

Gravots, E. I es, * ' 

Gree, E. I. grow. C. 

Groffile, . 

Groffiſh, &. 


45 | Groffyniglie, Ep. foali/hly. 7 ICS 


Gron, G. a fen, moor. 
Gronfer, E. II. a meteor ; from e a jw 
fer, a corruption of fire. C.. 

Gronfyres, G. meteors. C. , 

Grore, H. 2. * 
Groted, A. ſwoln. C. g 
Gule-· depeincted. E. II. red. painted. C. 
Gule- ſteynct, G. red-/taine, S : 


1 { Gytteles, . mantels. C. . 


8 * . 


Hailie, . as Haile. TS | * 


I Halceld. M. Rand 8 ben 


Hallie, T. holy. - C. 


| Hallie, A. wholly. 


Halline, Ch. joy. C. 
Hancelled, G. cut of, Aurel . 
Han, A. hath. q? 


4 Hantoned, ZE. „ 

Harried, M. 0ſt. 8 3 

Hatched. . 
Haveth, E. I. hows, bell 4 Tra 


3 Heafods, E. II. head. 


Heavenwere, G. heavenward. ; of 750 5 
Hecked. . wrapped 18 covered. c. 


I Heckled, M. wrapped. C. 


Heie, E. U. they. 

Heiedeygnes, E. III. a country dad, eee 

| Hele, x. G. help. C. 8 G 

Hele, v. E. III. co helb. 6. | oe 

| _— a contraction of Tak C. N 
ente, T. » bold. C. 

Hentyll, ZE. * * 

Herſelle, . berſelf. 

| Heſte, X. 

Hilted, hiltren, T. biden c. 

Hiltrin Ch. biding g. C 

| Hoaftris: 

| Holtred, Z, cad 


Gerd, M. broke, rent. C. | 1 5 | 


I Hanne, . bad, particip. . 4. 
Ag. q? 1 


EL. l © jt 


0 LO 8 A RL. | a ; 


\ Hothmeur, * WY 
—— 8 N K Ai n E. 
i= — carer 7 . Lordinge T. fanding - Jt 
owe, M. tak 4 9; \4448 EC: nding Dn th * 1 0 
Horſe-millanar, 2 See Hareeabl C. 1 46 een, E. II. Lord's. _ bind lege. Grin 
| Houton, M. 507 b. C. eee 3 G :wihrnnI A | 
| Hulſtred, M. hidden, ſecret. C. py =. 112-1 Fawn « flames. G rior 40 Fe 
Huſcarles, . houſe-ſervants 10 ,1:.6 nod Temes. mn flames. C. 2 ps Ch an? era 
| Hyger, . The flowing of AY | Lynch, EL . poliſhed. G 1 22 NR. 
was anciently called the N u. 3 2. bank. C. oy Ks N one T 
e ie 
7 re, . 2 N L. 77 2 29884 
75 H lte, T. A y e, 1 2 ſport, 58 N 0 * 
Ilte, r bide. 0. e 8 Lyſſed, . 1 We 
8 a ſhort ſur pl arne F A ne 
N G. ee C. T6634 + 5: Ir marks. C. : * . 114 ; 
lets, e. devour, defiroy. C. = OE arg H. 2. a ſleeve, Fr. 6 
Thanted, E. I. acciſtomed. C. e { — , meynte, E. II. many B 
Jintle, H. 2. for gentle. ahn Miene, E. rr meadow. e C. 
— C: ee 8 
Inhild. El. infuſe: C. — N N M uine, H. 2. | 5 o 4 orie . 
Iſhad, Le. Broken. C. MF * you | 2 menaced. 9 we'd * *. , Ap ax; . 
Jubb, E. III. a bottle. n eck . abs. C . . 
Iwreene. I. 248 2291. 14 M 8 2 right- ö 3 (4237 
| FEY 11 e C. e l e 
ea e , 
Kennes, Ep. &nows- * C. | 8 El. a ſmall ba - 8 ory 
Keppened, Le. J ebe. A od ee 
| — Ch. coffin. C. 3 Sk j — ruins.” C. 14 718 8.2 
Kuppe, 1 4 1 . HI. the hidden or ſecret part. 7 E EDGE 
W ——_ I 1 er Ep. much; c. bs 20 * 7 IS. 
Ladden, H. . 1 5 2 1 black. 4 * ends 200 LR | 
Leathel, E. I. deadly. C. TI | Mole ft. C. „ er 2 = 
Lechemanne, X. h F 55 a > rf! Mi k, G. wet, moiſt. c. 9 22119) | 
. H. 2. '£ Ju . . — 8 . : 1 * 9041 romance. the of aſs : i * | 
\ * Le. ub 4 * — £ os Ace. 132 Ht , i 
6 — &.. [ur . N (52þ FRIES : 4's is foe we ol: 
ben. bo ue r | 
homa Ts » H. 2. word, peer tiny . 1 f 
2 _ 1 5 e „ DT e | 
Leggende, v. alloyed. c. „ 220 I. e. - 9 eee, eee A 
Lemes, 32 mifirefs. e ez Ne p. d N. „ 
— he toute of Se, ON V e AHI e f 
Lere, . 7 iſtened. * light | Nedere E ( | | * \ ; 52 g a 
H. 2. Y c. „Ep. adder. MILE 23002 » 
9 EL &s baſs ore to be = for Leather CET 1 _ night. 0. an T1.4 2 
122 G. fill. C - 21 er ” P K 7 WE T. weak, Fender. c. * by r 3 3 
2 El. deadly, or 5 4 x ' Ne e, . night. en 14 3 - 4 1 
| Le len, A. fill, dead. C. * 6 | Nillic T. nothing. C. * r A 
; tten, . church-yard. * 8 N ing. Le. n 0. bays 1N1.J 225 5 T 
| Levyade, EL blaſted. C. DK. ol OY 24 * N f 
—— M. lightning. C. . nee — when the charge of apron 
15 n-inylted, . lig 5 N e name of the bea ge the' ſhield im 
iefe, ZE. i. — 9 2 / | Notte-browne rer. . 
Lib E.L leaf.) |: 5 d ee A . 
1 5 ee Seen Ee, 3 | « i \1 
| 2. liki dee es, . | 
ne >. | [OS CES" 
M. Tx. J, 7. a 1 nowlach 2 i , 
| | fled, 1. n . Onliſt, * ho 
8 Lithie, Ep. humb 2 C. . Orreſts, G. ove of — 
| Loaſte, Z. 19/7. = C. * 'M Ouchd, T. _— 
+ { Ouphante, . C's note. 4.049% 
Ourt, H. 2 | * 228888 


* - I — A 


as 
, * —— 
— — ee np. —— 
1 8 — . ͤ ͤ— 
* n 5 n 
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© Paves, Pavyes, K. M © > 


W 2 


. Black-bird. 
8 


Pall, Ch. Contraction from e i ight. "©. 
Paramente, LE. robes of n 8 — 


Penne, | 
Percaſe, Le. 8 oc % {RAY 
Too T4. a _ 
led, purple, 
ant, ZE. erde. 
* ot. 

10:7 1 

the barketbead 17 dee. 
P ons. . «£33 $147 A320 % 
Picte; E. III. picture. C. 1 Wor | 
Pighte, T. pitched, or bent down. 1 c. u R328 
Poyntel, Le. a pen. C. ERP 
Prevyd, E. hardy, va out. a 
Proto-ſlene, H. 2 e | ; 
Prowe, H. 1. 


Pry, Pynant, Le. Le. pig meagre 


eth, 14. plucks, or forturer, 08 4 


daced T. vanguiſbed. f 7 
Qaimilled, T. curiouſly deviſed, . . 
Quanſd, . flilled, guenobed C. ae e 42s 
Queede, . the evil one, the devil... Incas 80 


Receivupe, G. recei 
— 


- Recentize, „E 5 for recreandice, cowardice. 
| Recreand, K. cou. E. <a | " 
 Reddour, E. violence. C. 

Rede, Le. wiſdom. OE 

Reded, G. counſeled. C. 

Redeing, ZE. advice. x © 
Regrate, em. OMNI. dem fene. 4 
Rele, =. KE. — C. * 

Reles, v. E. Il. waves. O. | 2 
Rennome, T. honour, glory. C. 
Reyne, Reine, E. II. run. C. 

Reyning, E. II. runzing. C. - 

Reytes, E. water:flags. C. 

Ribaude, Ep. rate, lewd pern. C. 
Ribbande-geere, ornaments of r ritbaallc 2 

Rodded, Ch. reddened C. 

Rode, E. L complexion. . YI 


odeing, . riding: - 5 8 
5 E. rider, traveler. 
ghling, T. rolling. C. 


in, E. ruin. 
Roiend, ZE. ruin d. 
Roiner, E. ruiner. 
Rou, G. horrid, grim.” E. : 
Rowncy, Le. 3 C. 


| Rynde, . ruin d. 


Sabalus, E. I. the devil, 2 AL 
Sabbatanners, E. f 
Scalle, LE. Hull. TE 


3 S. 82 3 


e nose 


yl; — H. 2. 
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) Smore, H. 1. 


| — T. all. 


mr 


' Scantillie, ZE. ſcarcely, Þ> ſparingly. Get 205th Ter 
I Scarpes, E. ſearfs. C. . Ter 
Scethe, T. hurt or damage. C. 8 $F Ter 
4 ag E. in _ C. „nenn od x Ter 
Scillye, G..cleſely,” e. | Thi 
Scolles, A. Holes. 1 The 
'| Scond, H. 1. for * | Tho 
Seck, H. I. N Nen of Toe 
Seeled, Ent. el 0 2 irt 2 5 Tor 
Setre; A. „ez. 1 > 115 Ius F Tre 
Selyneſs, E. 8 C. 1 A Tre 
Semblate, And d + , Tw 
Seme, E. "IL. 1 „Dr ui . Tw 
Semecope, Ch. 4 fort Ai. Cc. T 
Semmlykeed, . n 
Semlykeene, . anten. 6. leg. a Val 
tenance. CG. ö Ver 
- | Sendaument, nl Ugl 
Sete, . ſcat. AI Ugf 
Shappe, T. fate. C. Ix . Una 
Shap-ſcurged, — 6. s Unt 
Shemring, E. II. glimmering. C. Und 
Shente, I. broke, deſtroyed. n 1 Une 
Shepen, 5 Une 
Shepſtere, E. I. Sepberd. &. 43 Une 
Shooae-pykes,fbocs, with piled ter. The length of Unit 
the pikes was re to two * by, J Un! 
Edw. 4. c. 5. Val 
Shrove, H. 2. 
Sletre, E. 
'Slughotnes, F, 5 4 muſic 


Smethe, T. a OC: 
Smething, E. RO, C. 05 8 


= t unlike; 
hautbey. T. ak 7227 clari 25 * 


1 


Steeres, ſtairs. n 
Stent, n A . 

; Steynced 3 

Storthe- nn. 
r 2 s: 
Straughte, . fg WS 5 
Stret, . Nretcb. C. * '® 

Strev, E. Arive. . 

— 2 G. ſtrong. 0. 

Suffycyl, . 4 . 

Swarthe, . 4 8 

Swarthei . Fan 

Swarthleſs, H. 2. 

Sweft-kervd, E. II. fort-liv'd. C. 
Swolcering, A. 

—— E. II. Tweet. C. = 
Swythe, Swythen, Swyth ah; E, 
Syke, E. II. ſuck;fs: > C. . . 2 


Takelle, T. orrow, C. 5 . 
Teint, H. x, for tent, 3 * ä 


GLOSSARY 


2 T. attend, or wait, C. 


ene, E. ſorrow 
Tetzüte, E. III. corefuly 2 
Tere, . bealtb. : OS 
Thighte. EF 
Thou 128, K. for thought. þa. 7 Ch f 
Thy OLGA II. 25 ſe, or theſe, 47 $3.1 | 
Tochelod, . 15 

Tore, E. arb. . — 

Trechit, H. 2. for treget, deceit, 

Treynted, R. | 

Two ghte, E. II. #lucked, pulled. C. 
Twytte, E. I. pluck, or pull. C. 
mne tongue. 8 


U. 

Val, T. C. i s 
Verge, H. . vernaccia. teal for et rich wi | 
Ugſomeneſs, E. terror. C. 
Ugſomme, E. II. terribly, C_ . terrible. C. 
Unaknelf'd, H. 1. without any til rung for them q? 
Unburled, 0:50 8 MEA 
Uncted, M. anointed. C. | 
Undelievre, G. unafive. C. « 
Unenhantend, . el * 
9485 e, G. unſdirited. | 

„Ch. unbagpy. C. 

but, P. G. un orgiving. E. 

 VUnlift, E. III. unbounded, C. 
Unlored, Ep. 3 C. 
15 6. 11555 A. plate. 6. 
Unpla de, Gm 5 
Uni ae! 8 
U e, 2 Ro — 
u G. uncareful, N. c. 
Unthylle, T fete 
Unwere; E. III 0 5 C. 


Veit — riſen. C. 
Uphwalynge AE fwellng, C. 
Waker, > 2. wwlatſome, 3 


G. deſpair. C. 
Wayld, 2. choice, ſelected. 


Waplinge, E. ld reefong. C. 


Wayne, E. III. car, C. 
Weef, . ief. C. l 
Welked. III. evithered. C. 
Welkyn, E. 


[WIED, © SB. 
' Wits, G. rea 
with, E. I 6 coera@tibn of wither 0 


Wurche, K. word, C. 
Wychencref, E. w 
yew, E. Ii. grief, trouble, C. 
ympled, G. mantled;covered. Co 
| Wynnyuge, K. | 


; . 
FT E. thi. - 
Ls nog E ' 


| Ytſel, E. I. itſelf. 
wreen, E. II. covered. . C. 
| Vurinde, - weſt C. 


| Yyne, . 


| at Le | 


— 


heaven. C. | 
 Wileegger, E. I en, , 


Yu - th 
Sr 


n 
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ETHEEGAR, 4414 
A SAXON POEM. N 


Tris not for thee, O man! to murmur at the will 
of the Almighty. 5 
lightnings ſhine on the riſing waves, and the black 

clouds fit on the brow of the lofty hill; who then 
protects the flying deer, ſwiſt as a ſable cloud, 
toſt by the whiſtling winds, leaping over. the roll- 
ing floods, to gain the hoary wood: whilft the 
lightnings ſhine on his cheſt, and the wind rides 
over his horns? when the wolf roars; terrible as 
the voice of the Severn; moving majeſtic as the 
nodding ſoreſts on the brow of Michel-ſtow ; who 
then commands the ſheep to follow the ſwain as 
the beams of light attend upon the morning ?— 
Know, O man! that God ſuffers not the leaſt 


17 


member of his work to periſh, without anſwer- 


Ing the purpoſe of their creation. The evils of life, 
with ſome, are bleſſings: and the plant of death 


healeth the wound of the ſword.—Doth the ſea of 


trouble and afflition overwhelm thy foul, look 
- unto the Lord, thou ſhalt ftand firm in the days 
of temptation, as the lofty hilt of Kinwulf; in 


vain ſhall the waves beat againſt thee ; thy rock | 


ſhall ſtand. - 
Comely as the white rocks; bright as the far 


of the evening; tall as the oak upon the brow of | 
the mountain; ſoft as the ſhowers of dew, that fall 


upon the flowers of the field, Ethelgar aroſe, the 
glory of * Exanceaſtre: noble were his anceſtors, 
as the palace of the great Kenric ; his ſoul, with 
the lark, every morning aſcended the ſkies; and 
ſported in the clouds: when ſtealing down the 
ſteep mountain, wrapt in a ſhower of ſpangling 
dew, evening came creeping to the plain, cloſing 
the flowers of the day, ſhaking her pearly ſhow- 
ers upon the ruſtling trees; then was his voice 
heard in the grove, as the voice of the nightingale 
upon the hawthorn ſpray ; he ſung the works of 
the Lord; the hollow rocks joined in his devo- 
tions; the ſtars danced to his feng ; the rolling 
years, in various mantles dreſt, confeſt him man. 
He ſaw Egwina of the vale; his ſoul was aſto- 
niſhed, as the Britons who fled before the ſword 
of Kenric; ſhe was tall as the towering elm ; 
ſtately as a hlack cloud burſting into thunder ; fair 
as the wrought bowels of the earth; gentle and 
ſweet as the morning breeze; beauteous as the 
fun ; bluſhing like the vines of the weſt ; her foul 
as fair as the azure curtain of heaven. She ſaw 


5 Exeter. 


When the thunders roar, the 


MISCELLANIES © 


1 


| Ethelgar ; her ſoft foul melted as the flying ſnow. 


before the ſun. The ſhrine of St. Cuthbert united 
them. The minutes fled on the golden wings of 


bliſs.” Nine horned moons had decked the ſky, 


when Zlgar ſaw the light; he was like a young 


plant upon the mountains ſide, or the. ſun hid in 


a cloud; he felt the ſtrength of his ſire ; and, 


Awift as the lightnings of heaven, purſued the 
wild boar of the wood. The morn awoke the ſuns / 


who, ſtepping from the mountain's brow, ſhook 
his ruddy locks upon the ſhining dew; Zlgar 
aroſe from ſleep; he ſeized his ſword and ſpear, 


and iſſued to the chace. As waters ſwiftly falling f 
Elgar through 
the wood; the wild boar hit his ſpear, and the for 


down a craggy rock, ſo raged young 


died at his feet. From the thicket a wolf aroſe, 
his eyes flaming like twoſtars; he roared like the 


voice of the tempeſt ;* hunger made him furious, 


and he fled like a falling meteor to the war, 


Like a thunder bolt tearing the black rock, II. 
gar darted his ſpear through his heart. The wolt 
raged like the voice of ogg + waters, and ſeiz. 


ing Zlgar by the throat, he ſought the re. 
gions of the bleſſed.— The wolf died upon his 
body.—Ethelgar and Egwina wept. They wept 
like the rains of the ſpring; ſorrow ſat upon 


them as the black clouds upon the mountains 


of death: but the power of God ſettled theis 
hearts. i F. e 
The golden ſun aroſe to the bigheft of his pow- 


er; the apple perfumed the gale ; and the juicy 
1 delighted the. eye. Ethelgar and Egwi- 


na bent their way to the mountain's ſide, like two 
ſtars that move through the ſky. The flowers 


grew beneath their feet ; the trees ſpread out their - 


leaves; the ſun played upon the rolling brook; 
the winds gently paſſed along. Dark, pitchy 
clouds veiled the face of the ſun ; the winds roar- 
ed like the noiſe of a battle; the ſwift hail de- 
ſcended to the ground; the lightnings broke from 
the ſable clouds, and gilded the dark-hrown cor- 
ners of the {ky; the thunder ſhook the lofty moun- 
tains; the tall towers nodded to their foundations; 
the bending oaks divided the whiſtling wind; the 
broken flowers fled in confuſion round the moun- 
tain's ſide. Ethelgar and Egwina ſought the ſa- 
.cred ſhade, the bleak winds roared over their 
heads, and the waters ran over their feet. Swift 
from the dark cloud the lightning came; the 
ſkies bluſhed at the fight. Egwina ſtood on the 
. brow of the lofty hill, like an oak in the ſpring; 
the lightnings danced about her garments, and 
the blaſting flame blackened her face : the ſhades 


| 


MISCELLANIES. zt 


A death ſwam before her eyes; and ſhe fell] he hurled the rocks into the fea, and broke the 


| breathleſs down the black ſteep rock: the ſea re- 
ceived her body, and ſhe rolled down with the 
_ roaring water. Fg 246 : 
| Ethelgar ſtood terrible as the mountain of Main- 
dip; the waves of deſpair harrowed up his ſoul, 
as the roaring Severn plows the ſable ſand; wild 
as the evening wolf, his eyes ſhone like the red 
vapours in the valley of the dead: horror ſat upon 
his brow; like a bright ſtar ſhooting through the 
ſky, he plunged from the lofty brow of the hill, 
like a tall oak breaking from the roaring wind. 
Saint Cuthbert appeared in the air; the black 
clouds fled from the ſky ; the ſun gilded the ſpang- 
ling meadows; the lofty pine ſtood ſtill; the vio- 
Jets of the vale gently moved to the ſoft voice of 
the wind ; the ſun ſhone on the bubbling brook. 
The ſaint, arrayed in glory, caught the falling 
mortal ; as the ſoft dew of the morning hangs upon 
the lofty elm, he bore him to the ſandy beech, 
whilſt the ſea roared beneath his feet. Ethelgar 
epened his eyes, like the grey orbs of the morning, 
folding up the black mantles of the night—Know, 
O man! ſaid the member of the bleſſed, to ſub- 
mit to the will of God; he is terrible as the face 
of the earth, when the waters ſunk to their habi- 
tations; gentle as the ſacred covering of the oak ; 
ſecret as the bottom of the great deep; juſt as 
the rays of the morning. Learn that thou art a 
man, nor repine at the ſtroke of the Almighty, 
for God is as juſt as he is great. The- holy viſion 
diſappeared as the atoms fly before the ſun. E- 
thelgar aroſe, and bent his way to the college of 
Kenewalcin; there he flouriſhes as a hoary oak in 
the wood of Arden. | 
Briſtol, March 4, 1769. D. R. 


* KENRICK. , 
TRANSLATED FROM TRE SAXON. 


Warn winter yelled through the leafleſs grove ; 
when the black waves rode over the roaring winds, 
and the dark-brown clouds hid the face of the ſun; 
when the filver brook ſtood ſtill, and ſnow en- 
vironed the top of the lofty mountain; when the 
flowers appeared not in the blaſted fields, and the 
boughs of the leafleſs trees bent with the loads of 
ice; when the howling of the wolf affrighted the 
darkly glimmering light of the weſtern ſky ; Ken- 
rick, terrible as the tempeſt, young as tbe ſnake 
of the valley, ſtrong as the mountain of the ſlain ; 
his armour ſhining like the ſtars in the dark night, 
when the moon is veiled in ſable, and the blaſting 
winds howl over the wide plain; his ſhield like 
the black rock, prepared himſelf for war. 
Ceolwelf of the high mountain, who viewed 
the firſt rays of the morning ſtar, ſwift as the fly- 
ing deer, ſtrong as a young oak, fierce as ay even- 
ing wolf, drew his ſword ; glittering like the blue 
vapours in the valley of Horſo; terrible as the red 
lightning, burſting from the dark-brown clouds: 
his ſwift bark rode over the foaming waves, like 
the wind in the tempeſt; the arches fell at his 
blow, and he wrapt the towers in flames; he fol- 
lowed Kenrick, like a wolf roaming for prey. 
| Centwin of the vale aroſe, he ſeized the maſſy 


ſpear; terrible was his voice, great was his ſtrength; | 
F440 1%, e, 8 ; . . 


ſtrong oaks of the foreſt. Slow in the race as the 
minutes of impatience. His ſpear, like the futy 
of a thunderbolt, ſwept down whole armies ; his 
enemies melted before him, like the ſtones of hail 
at the approach of the ſun. ; 7 

Awake, O Eldulph'! thou that fleepeſt on the 
white mountain, with the faireſt of women: no 
more purſue the dark-btown wolf; ariſe from 
the moſſy bank of the falling waters; let thy gar- 
ments be ſtained in blood, and the ſtreams of life 
diſcolour thy girdle ; let thy flowing hair be hid 
in a helmet, and thy beauteous countenance be 
writhed into terror. 

Egward, keeper of the barks, ariſe like the roar- 
ing waves of the ſea : purſue the black companies 
of the enemy. * . 


Ye Saxons, who live in the air and glide over 


the ſtars, act like yourſelves. 


Like the murmuring voice of the Severn, ſwl- 
led with rain, the Saxons moved along; like a 


blazing ſtar the ſword of Kenrick ſhone amon 
the Britons ; Tenyan bled at his feet; like the re 
lightning of Heaven he burnt up the ranks of his 
enemy. | 

Centwin raged like a wild boar. Tatward 
ſported in blood, armies melted at his ſtroke. El- 
dulph was a flaming vapour, deſtruction ſat upon 
his ſword. Ceolwolf was drenched in gore, but 
fell like a rock before the ſword of Mervin. 

Egward purſued the ſlayer of his friend; the 
blood of Mervin ſmoked on his hand. 

Like the rage of a tempeſt was the noiſe of 
the battle; like the roaring of the torrent, 
guſhing from the brow of the lofty mountain. 


The Britons fled, like a black cloud dropping 


hail, flying before the howling winds. 

Ye virgins! ariſe and welcome back the purſu. 
ers; deck their brows with chaplets of jewels; 
ſpread the branches of the oak beneath their feet. 
Kenrick is returned from the war, the clotted gore 
hangs terrible upon -his crooked ſword, like the 
noxious vapours on the black rock; his knees are 
red with the gore of the foe. 

Ye ſons of the ſong, ſound the inſtruments of 
muſic ; ye virgins, dance around him. 

Coſtan of the lake, ariſe, take thy harp from the 
willow, fing the praiſe of Kenrick, to the ſweet 
ſound of the white waves finking to the foundation 
of the black rock. ; 

Rejoice, O ye Saxons! Kenrick is victoria 
ous. 


CERDICE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SAXON. 


Tux roſe-crowned dawn dances on the top of the 
lofty hill. Ariſe, O Cerdick, from the moſly bed, 
= the noiſe of the chariots is heard in the val- 
eys. : 

Ye Saxons, draw the ſword, prepare the flying 
dart of death : ſwift as the glancing fight meet the 
foe upon the brow of the hill, and caſt the war- 
riors headlong into the roaring ſtream. 

The ſwords of the Saxons appear on the high 
rock, like the lake of death reflectiog the beams 
of the mornipg ſun, h hs 


— — 2 — 


4 2 6 5 
; - +++ The rg | begin to aſcend the ragg d frag- 
—_ ments of the inking rack : thick as — | 


- the how „driven down the mountain's 
- fide; the ſon gf the | tempeſt; the chariot, and 
; the horſe roll M confuſion to the blood - tained 


; vale. 5 Gta 1 
Fons of war, deſcend, let the river be ſwelled 
vb the ſmoaking ſtreams of life, and the moun- 
; tain of the flain afcend to the ſtars. 
They fall beneath the ſpear of Cerdick. - 

SBledda is a flame of fire. Kenbert ſcatters the 
meer. erring ſhaft of death. Alla is a tempeſt, 
- cloud burſting in blood, a winter's wind blaſt- 
ing the foul : his knees are encircled with life- 
Warm gore, his white robe is like the morning 
N. Ceaulin's ſpear is exalted like the ſtar of 
— evening; his fallen enemies riſe in hills around 


Tube actions of Cerdick aſtoniſn the foul ; the 
dee is melted from the field, and the gods have loſt 

their ſacrifice. * | % be 
_- - Gerdick leans upon his ſpear, he ſings the praiſes 
| of the gods: let the image be filled with the bo- 
- gies of the dead, for the foe is ſwept away like 
purple bloom of the grape, no more to be feen. 
/ The facred flames aſcend the clouds, the warriors 
- dance around it. The evening flowly throws ber 
dufky vale over the face of the ſun. 7 qr: 

; Cerdick aroſe in his tent. Ee Ty ei] 
Te ſons of war, who ſhake the filver javelin and 
the pointed ſhield, ariſe from the ſoft ſlumbers of 
the night, aflemble to council at the tent of Cer- 

7 17 - K 7 8 ” . P 


From the dark-brown ſpring, from the verdant 
top of the impending rock, from the fiowery 
- vale, and the coppiced heath, the chieſs of the war 


e. | | | 
.. Graceful as the flower that overlooks the filver 
+ - dream, the mighty Cerdick ſtood among the war- 
. xiors: attention ſeals up their lips. f 
Why will ye fleep, ye Saxons, whilſt the hang- 
- vg mountain of tortune trembles over our heads; 
let us gird ou the reekiog (word, and wrap in 
flame the town of Doranceaſtre : ſtrong as the 
foundation of the earth, ſwift as the impetuous 
fiream, deadly as the corrupted air, fudden as the 
- whirlwind piercing to the hidden bed of the ſea, 
—_.__ armed in the red lightnings of the norm, will 
we com upon the foe. 
and ſhield, and follow the deicendaut of Wo- 
As when the ſable clouds inceflantly deſcend in 
14 rivers of rain to the wood-crowned hills, the foun- 
= - dation of the ground is looſened, and the foreſt 
gently ſlides to the valley, fuch was the appearance 
. of the warriors, moving to the city of Doran- 
ceaſtre: the ſpears appeared like the ſtars of the 
black night, th 
ing thy. | | 
Turn your eyes, O ye Saxons, to the diſtant 
mountain: on the ſpreading top à company is 
| Teen: they are like the locuits of the eaſt, like a 
dark-brown cloud expanding in the wind: they 
come down the hills like the ſtones of hail; the 
Javelin nods over the helm; death ſports in their 
madows. They are children of Woden: fee the 
god of battle fans the air, the red ſword waves in 


Prepare the fword | 


eir ſpreading ſhields like the even- | 


—— 


— 
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their banner. Ye ſons of battle, Wait their 
proach, let their eyes be feaſted with the cha; 
of victory. bg 152.1 

It is Kenrick ! I ſee the lightning on his ſhielg' 
His eyes are two ſtars, his arm is the arrow of 


{ death ! he drinks the blood of the for, as the ray; 


of the ſummer lun drink the ſoftly ſtealing brook : 
he moves like the moon, attended by the ſtars: 
his blood-ſtained robe flies around him, like the 
white clouds of the evening, tinged with the red 
beams of the ſinking ſun. 
See the chaplet hangs on his helm : ſhade him, 
O ye (ons of war, with the pointed ſhield. 
Kenrick approaches; the fields of the braye 
hang over his head. He ſpeaks; attention dances 
on the ear. 4 £5 J $457 O85 
Son of Woden, receive # conquering ſon : the 
bodies of the ſlain riſe in mountains; the aſhes of 
the towns choke up the river; the roaring ſtream 
of Severn is tilled with the flaughtered' ſons of 
thunder ; the warriors hang upon the cliffs of the 
red rocks; the mighty men, like the ſacrifice of 
yeſterday, will be ſeen no more; the briars ſhall 
hide the plain; the graſs dwell in the deſolate hz. 
bitation; the wolf ſhall fleep in the palace, and 
the fox in the temple of the gods; the ſheep ſhall 


wander without a ſhepherd, and the goats be ſcat. 


tered in the high mountains, like the furrows on 
the bank of the ſwelling flood; the enemies ate 
iwept away; the gods are glutted with blood, 


and peace ariſes from the ſolitary grove. 


Jay wantons in the eye of Cerdick. By the 
powers that ſend the tempeſt, the red lightning, 
and roaring thunder; by the god of war, whole 
delight is in blood, and who preys upon the fouls 
of the brave; by the powers of the great deep, 1 
ſwear that Kenrick ſhall fit on my throne, guide 
the ſanguine ſpear of war, and the glittering 
ſceptre of peace. 1 ö 

Cerdick girds bis ſon with the ſword of ropalty: 
the warriors dance around him: the clanging 
ſhields echo to the diſtant vales; the fires alcend 
the ſkies; the town of Doranceaftre increales the 

flame, and the great image is red with the blood 
of the captives: the cries of the burning foe are 
drowned in the ſongs of joy; the athes of the 
image are icattered in the air, the bones of the 
foe are broken to duſt. 155 


Great is the alour of Cerdick, great is the 
DB 


ſtrength of Kenrick. 


Briſtol, May 20. 


GODRED CROVAN. 
A POEM. 


Compoſed by Dopnal Syrric Scheld of Godred Cre 
van, Ring of the 1/le of Man. 


Arisrx, O ſon of Harald the Black, for the fon 
of Syrric ſleeps upon the mountain, uader the 
moſſy rock; prepare thy filver Jance, ſhake the 
clotted gore of the wolf "ew thy ſpreading ſhield; 
Fingal of the brown lake, whoſe ſword divides the 
lotty pine, whoſe ſpear is ever moiſt with the 
blood of the flain, will aſſiſt thy arm. Culliw 


b 


who ſleeps on the brow of the mountain, wüde 


1 as I _ — — — [> ry, me . 


* * r 2 


MISGELLANIES. 7 | 
fierce as evening wolves; they - beſet” Haraid the 


it rot the dp of mich will hr 


oryor and Eflyr, will ſwell thy army, gs the 


alling rain ſwells the filver brogk : they wait for 


eſence, as the brown meadow for the 
png; they ill ſhoot opt in blg.d, and bloſſow 
in victory. 
" Godred Crovan, fon of Flarald the Black, whoſe 
name has put to flight armies, ariſe. 

Godred argle ; 3 met the chiefs on the 7 
they ſar down, aud feaſted till the evening: there 
{at Cochlin with the long ſpear, whoſe arm is a 
thunderbolt ; on the banks of the ſea he fought 
bo hoſt, and rained blood on the plain of Mervor: 


rown is his face as the ſun-burnt heath; flrong 


his arm as the roarin yh he ſhook. his black 
locks like clouds tolſed by the winds : he fings 


©. 


the ſong of joy. Godwin . of the ruſhy plain Jay 


upon the ſkin. of the mo ; bis eyes are ſtars, his 
blows are lightning.  'Tatwallin fat by his fide, 
he ſung ſweet as the birds of ſpring, be fought 
like the angry lion. 2 
. e fipg the actions of Harold the 
Swift. 
Tatwallin aroſe from his ſeat, the horn of mirth 
graced his right-band. -, 
Hear, ye ſons of blaod, whilſt the horn of mirth 


js refreſhing your ſouls, the actions of Harold the 


Swift, 
- * The wolf of Norway beat his anlace on his 
05 ſhield; the ſons of war aſſembled around 
im: ſwain of the cleft-hill 305 the ſpear on his 
leſt; and Harald the Black, the lion of Iceland, on 
his right, dyed in gore. Fergus of, the ſpreading 
hills was caſed in. black armour ; his eyes ſhone 
Fine rage, his ſword ſported with the beams of 
e ſun, 
Warriors,“ ſaid the chief of the hoſt, © let us 
allault the foe ; fwift as the bawk let us fly to the 
war; ſtrong as the bull, fierce as the wolf, will 
we rage in the fight : the followers of Harold, the 
ſon of Godwin, ſhall melt away as the ſummer 
clouds; they ſhall fall like the flowers of the field; 
mw fouls will fade with the blaſting of our va- 
our. | 
* Swain prepares for war; he ſounds the bra- 
5 helmet; his followers lift high the deadly 
ar. 6 
The ſon of Godwin appears on the bridge; 
his banner waves in the wind; like a ſtorm he 
ſcattered the troops of Swain. | | 
* Edmund ſhot the arrows of death. 
* Madded by defeat, Swain plunged into his 
band: the ſword of Edmund founded on his hel- 
met; their filver ſhields were heard upon the 
ſtream : the ſword of Edmund ſunk to the heart of 
I fon of Egwin ; he bit the bloody ſand at his 
cet, . ü 


* Harald the Black ſtood on the bridge ; he 


Twelled the river with gore: he divides the head 


of Edmund, as the lightning tears the top of the 
frog rock: armies melted before him; none can 
withſtand his rage. The ſon of Godwin views him 
trom the hill of death; he ſeized the flaming ban- 
ner, and ſounds the ſilver ſhield. 

© Girth, Leofric, and Morcar, pillars of the 
War, fly to his ſbadow ; with 3 troop of knights, 


Black; like a tempeſt they rage likes a rock be 
repels their aſſault ; hills of the ſlain axiſe '/before 
him; the courſe of the R mr alide,; * 

« Warriors,” ſaid the ſon of Godwin, “ thopgh 
we rage like a tempeſt, like a rock he repels dr 


aſſault. Morcar, let one of thy knights deſcend 
im through the 


beneath the bridge, and pierce him 
back with a (pear. . Igor re rt 268 
* Selwin, ſwift as à falling meteor, ſhot be- 
neath the wave; the ſharp ſpesr pierces thraugh 
the back of Harald the Black; be falls like g 
mountain in an earthquake; his eyes ſhot fire, 
and his teeth gnaſned with rage: he dies. 
„ The hopes of Norway are no more; Harold 
the Swift led his troops to the bridge ; they ſtarts 
w ky ſight of the mighty body, they wept, 
they ned. ö 1. 


Thee, Godred, only thee ! of 21] the thou 


| ſands of the war, prepared thy ſfvgrd for battle; 


they dragged thee from the field. te Larter 
Great was the ſorrow of the ſons of Narway.” 


Tatwallin ended his ſong, the ghigts aroſe from 
| the green plain; they aſſemble their troops on the 


banks of LEE. cal; ant 
Ceormond, with the green ſpear, martialled his 


band: he deduced bis lineage from Woden,” 
diſplayed the ſhield of Penda. Strong as the tower 


of Pendragon on the hill, furious as the ſouls af © 


the unburied warriors; his compauy were 
chiefs. Upon the high hills he encountered: 
ryon ; like daſhing waves, they ruſbed to the wars 
their ſwords rained blood to the valley bepeatls. 
Moryon, wild as the winter's wind, raged in the 
fight ; the pointed javelin quiyered in his breaſts 
he rolled down the high bill. Son of Woden, 2 
was thy might; by thy hand the two ſous of 
mor fell to the valley. FE | 

Hew are thy warriors firetched upon the bank 
of the Lexy, like willows! . "by 11. 

Ealward, of the browa rock, who dyes his an- 
lace in the blood of the wolves of the hill, whoſe 
ſpear, like a ſtar, blaſts the ſouls of the foe; ſee, he 
ſleeps with the chiefs upon the (kin of the wolf g 
the battle is raging in his fancy; he graſps the 
bloody ſpear; his enemies fly before him; joy aui 
rage dance on his brow ; thus ſlee ping, be is as the 
ſun ſlightly covered with a cloud. ADR! 

Dugnal, who inhabits the iſles, whoſe barks are 
ſwifter than the wind, ſtands on the bank of the 
ſtream; his eyes are bent on the ſpangling wave 
his hands preſs the filver-headed ſpear ; he is a liam 
in the war, in the council wile as the ancient 


prieſts. x $24 | , 
Wilver ſtands on the right hand of Godted ; he 
is a rock, unmoved by the tempeſt of war. 
Lagman is a youug oak; he flonriſhes in the 
heat of the glory of his fire: the waztigry are like 
the ſtars of the winter nighglnt. 
The noiſe of a multitude is beard from the 
hills: Godred ſets his troops in order for war - 
they are ſeen on the brow of the hill, Many are 
the. foes of Godred; great is the courage of bis 
warriors. Ge X „ 
Raignald of the iſles attends the chiefs of his 
foes ; his arm is ſtrong as the flouriſhing oak; his 
wiſdom deep as the black lake; his ſwift ſhipg 
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flew over the waves; he defied to battle the Godred ſounds the filver ſhield ; the chief; al, 0 
prince of the mountains We, _ {| ſemble round his tent. | to 2 
Bladdyn fell by his hand; he burnt the palace Let us again to the war, O chiefs ! and drive D 
of the wood; the horn, emboſſed with gold, grac- | the foe over the mountains. the 
ed his ſpoils; he returned to his caſtle over a ſea They prepare for war; Dugnal leads the wolves - 
of blood. a - of the iſle; with a loud voice they began the fipht, 

Dunhelm bears the banner of the foe; he is the | Ealward falls by the ſword of Raignald. Cullifg n 
dragon of the moſſy plain; he kept the water of | ſcatters the javelins of fate. Fingal rages in the from 
the (even ſprings. Wynfylt and his warriors ſought | fight, but fell by the fword of Elgar. ru 
to bear away the water in the horn of hoſpitality. Cochlin heard the dying groans of his friend- ruffe 
Dunhelm aroſe from his ftrong fort; his anlace | his fword pierced the heart of Elgar; he fell up. gs 
glittered over his head. | on the body of Fingal. | __ 

Children of the hills (faid the ſon of Olave), | Morvor and Eflyr raged like ſons of blood; 3 
reſtore the water to the gently- running ſtream. thouſands fell around them. Godwin ſcattered | 

The ſon of Meurig anſwered not: the anlace of | laughter through the hoſt of the foe. Tatwallin * 
Dunhelm divided his head; his blows fell like the | fweeps down the chief of the battle; like the noiſe 15 
ſtones of hail, when the loud winds ſhake the top | of torrents rolling down the high mountains, is TY 
of the lofty tree; the warriors fled like the clouds | the noiſe of the fight; the feet of the warriors are 1 
ol night, at the approach of the ſun. wet with blood; the ſword of Cochlin is broken; « 

Elgar, from the borders of Northumberland, | his ſpear pierces through the foe like lightning the 
was among the enemies of Godred Crovan, ton of | through the oak: the chiefs of Godred fill the his 
Harald the Black : he led his troop down the hill, | field with the bodies of the dead : the night 2p. ny 
and began the fight with Ofpray : like the raging | proaches, and victory is undecided : the black _ 
of the lake of blood, when the loud winds whittle clouds bend to the earth; Raigvald and Godred feen 
over the ſharp cliſfe of the rock, was the noiſe of | both retire. g 
the battle. 8 | The chiefs of Godred aſſembled at the tent of = 

Summerled roſe in the fight like the rays of the council: Tatwallin aroſe and ſung: few? 
morning; blood beamed about him; his helmet When the flowers aroſe in the verdant mea. thay 


fell from his head; his eyes were like the lights 
upon the billows. 

Octha, who fought for Godred, oppoſed the paſ- 
fage of his rage; his ſhield was like the rifing tun, 
His ſpear the tower of Mabyn; the ſpear of Sum- 
merled founded on the ſhield of Octha; he heard 
the ſhrill cry of joy, as the broken weapon fell to 
the ground: his fword fell upon the ſhoulder of 
Summerled ; he gnathed his teeth, and died. 


Oſpray, like a hon, ravages the band of Elgar. 


Ocha follows behind him, dying his long White 
zobe im blood. a 
Elgar flies to the fon of Vorti; his ſpear ſounds 
wpon his helmet ; the ſword of Octha divides the 
ſhield of Elgar: the Northumbrian warrior re- 
tires to his band. Dunhelm drives his long ſpear 
through the heart of Octha; he falls to the ground. 
wWilver ſets his foot upon his breathleſs corpie, and 
Þuries him beneath the bodies of the foe. 
KRaignald, with his band, flies to the relief of 
Dunhelm: the troops of Wilver and Oſpray flowly 
xetire. Dunhelm falls by the javelin of an un- 
Known warrior ; fo falls the eagle by the arrow of 
the child. | 
Kaignald rages like the fires of the mountaia; 


dows, when the birds of ſpring were heard in the 
grove of Thor, the fon of Via prepared his 
knights for war; ſtrong as the moffy tomb of 
Urfic, were the warriors he had choſe for his band; 
they iſſued out to the war. Wecca fhook the 
crooked anlace at their head. 

* Halt,” faid the fon of Vita ; © et the troops 
ſtand ſtill: ſtill as the filent wood, when the winds 
are laid aſleep, the Saxons ſtood on the ſpreading 
plain, 

Sons of blood ?* ſaid the immortal Wecca, 
the toe againſt whom we muſt fight, are ſtrong- 
er than the whole power of our king; let the fon 
of Henna, with three hundred warriors, be hid in 


| the dark-brown wood; when the enemy faint in 
| the battle, let them ſpread themſelves like the 


burſting cloud, and rain a ſhower of blood; the 
foe will be weakened, aſtoniſhed, and fly. 
The warriors held their broad f{tields over 
the head of the fon of Victa; they gave him the 
chaplet of victory, and fang the ſong of joy. 
* Hennack, with the flower of the war, retire 
ed to the dark-brown wood: the fun aroſe arrty- 
ed in garments of blood; Wecca led his men to 
the battle: like bears they raged in the fight; 


yet the enemy fled not, neither were they moved: 
the Fight continued till non; the troops of the fon 
of Victa fought like the dragons of the mountain; 


the troops of Dugnal and Ceormond melt before 


m. 
Dugnal lifts kigh his broad ſhield againſt the 


breaſt of Raignald; his ſword hangs over his | the foe fainted; they were weakened, yet they 


bead: the troops of Raignald retire with their 
chief. Ealward, and the on of Harald the Black, 
fy to the war: the foe retire before them. Raig- 
Bald encourages his men: like an eagle ke rages 
ws the fight. 

The troops of Godred halt : the bands of Dug- 
nal and Ccormond forſake their leaders. 
' Cedred retires to the bank of the Lexy; the toe 
Werred behind, but were driven back with 
ſhame. On the bank of-the Lozy the warriors 
Xt Cattered Like braken oaks. | 


i 


i 


fled not. 
The fon of Henna drew forth his band tothe 


plain; like a tempeſt they fell upon the foe; they 


were aſtoniſhed; they fled. . 

«% Godred Crovan, fon of Harald the Black, the 
lion of Iceland, and all the warriors who fight in 
his cauſe, let as purſne the ſame method; ter the 
mountain of Secafull conceal Dugnal, ard three 
hundred choſers warriors, from the eyes of Rang- 
nald; when be is peat in the fight, itt them i 
to the waz.“ „ 
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. MISCELLANIES. 1 2 
Godred aroſe from his throne, he led Tatwallin the great image is red with blood; the flame 


Yo a ſeat at his right-hand. 


lights the ſtars; the moon comes forth to grace 


Dugnal prepares his troop; ſing, O Tatwallin, the feaſt; the chaplet of victory hangs on the- 


the actions of Hengiſt and Horſa. 

Tatwallin aroſe from his ſeat: 

« When the black clouds ſtooped below the 
tops of the high hills, when the wolf came forth 
from the wood, when the branches of the pine 
periſhed, when the yews only ſmiled upon the 
rufſet-heath, the ſons of Woden led the furious 
warriors to the bank of the ſwift ſtream; there 
fat the horſe of the hill, whoſe crooked ſword 
ſhone like the ſtar of the evening. 

% Peada was the banner of the hills: when he 


waved his golden torce upon the bodies of the 


ſain, the hearts of his companions beamed with 
victory: he joined the numerous bands of the ſons 
of Woden; Ike a ſwelling ſtream they enter the 
borders of the land of Cuccurcha. 

« Locca of the brown valley ſounds the ſhield ; 
the king of Urrin hears the ſound, he ſtarts from 
his ſear : afſemble the lions of war, for the enemy 
are upon the borders. 

« Sons of Morven, upon whoſe ſhields are 
ſeen the hawk and the ſerpent, ſwift as the wind 
fy to the warriors of Abon's ſtream: ſons of 
war, prepare the ſpreading ſhield, the ſword of 
fire, the ſpear, the azure banner made ſacred by 
the God. | 

* Cuccurcha iſſues to the war, as an enemy's 
wolf to the field. ; 

« Selward, whoſe face is a ſummer cloud, 
gleaming with the recent lightning of the ſtorms, 
flakes the broad anlace. 

* Eadgar and Emmieldred, ſons of the mighty 
Rovan, who diſeomfitted Oſniron with his ſteeds 
of fire, when the god of war, the blood ſtained 
Woden, pitched his tent on the bank of the wide 
lake, are ſeen in the troop. 

« Creadda, whoſe feet are like thoſe of the 
horſe, lifts high the Glver ſhield. | 

On the plain, near the palace of Frica, 
he encountered with Egward; their ſwords 
rained blood, ſhields echoed to the valley of 
ſaughter. : 

* Theſe were the warriors of Cucchurcha, the 
Iions of the war. 

_ © Hengift and Horſa met them on the ſandy 
plain; the ſhafts of death clouded the ſun, ſwift 


as the ſhips of Horſa, ſtreng as the arm of Su- 


chullin: Feada ravaged the band of Cuccurcha 
like a mountain, Eadgar ſuſtained the blow of 
Hengiſt; great was the fury of Ennmieldred, 
his ſpear divided the broad thield, his anlace 
ſunk into the heart: the ſword of Anyoni pierced 
"= breaſt of Cuccurcha, he fell like an oak to the 
plain, 

* Creadda rages in the battle, he is a wild boar 
of the wood: the anlace of Horſa ſounds on his 
round helm, he gnaſhes his teeth, he churns the 
imoaking gore, he dies. Locca reclines on his 
long ſpear, he is wearied with dealing death a- 
mong his foes: the anlace of Hengiſt alights on 
his back, he falls to the ground. 

The men of Urrin fled to the foreſt: the 

lions of war, Hengiſt and Horſa, throw the ſpears 

. * burn up the ſouls of the flying foe ; 
L. Als | WER 


At 


brow of the warriors.”? 

Tatwallin'ended his ſong, | 

The morning crept from the mountains, Dug-- 
nal with his troops retired to the foreſt on the 
mountain of Scoafull. 

Godred Crovan; ſon of Harald the Black, the 
lion of Iceland, prepares for battle. Raignald 
came down to the plain: long was the fight and 
bloody. . 

Godred Crovan beat his anlace on the ſhield ; 
the warriors upon the mountain heard the found 
of the filver ſhield; ſwift as the hunted ſtag they 
fly to the war, they hear the noiſe of the battle ; 
the ſhout of the onſet ſwells in the wind, the loud 
din of the war increaſes, as the thunder rolling 
from afar; they fly down the mountains, where 
the fragments of the ſharp rock are ſcattered 
around; they aſcend like the vapours, folding 
up the high hill, upon the borders of Ofloch, 
their helmets ſweep the dawn of the morning ; 
the ſaffron light ſhines on the broad ſhield ; 
through the dark dells they cut a paſſage, through 
the dells where the beams of the ſun are never 
ſeen. 3 
On the ruſhy moor of Roſſin they aſtoniſh the 
foe, and join in the war. 

There fought Godred Crovan, death ſat on his 
ſword, the yelling breath of the dying foe ſhook 
his banner; his ſhield, the ſtream of Lexy, which 
ſurrounds the dark-brown wood, and ſhines at the 
noon of day ; his anlace dropped blood, and tore 
through the helmets of the foe like the red light- 
ning of the ſtorm. 

Dugnal, chief of the mountain warriors, who 
drove Rygwallon from his chariot of war, lifted 
his ſhield and ſpear through the heart of Morval; 
the weapon perforated, he yelled like a wolf of 
the mountain, he died. f 

Weolmund, of the white rock, aroſe in the fight; 
like the fires of the earth he burnt up the ranks 
of the foe ; his ſpear a blaſted oak, his ſhield the 
ſea when the winds are ſtill, he appeared a hill, on 
whoſe top the winter ſnow is ſeen, and the ſum- 
mer ſun melts it up: victory ſat on his helmet, 
death on his anlace. ö | | 

Wilver, who ſupports the tottering rocks, who 
flies like the bird of ſummer over the plain, ſhakes 
the crooked ſword as he rages upon the hills 
of the ſlain, and is red with living gore: the 
ipears of the foe are gathered about him, the ſharp 
javelins ſound on his ſhield; he looks around the 
field, the ſavage Edwin flies to his aid; like two 
wolves they rage in the war, their ſhields are red 
with blood. 3 | 

The bear of the north throws his lance: the 
fyur-clad Godard Syrric diſplays his ſtarry ſhield, 
= chiefs fall at his feet, he rites on the breaſt of 
Rynon, ſtorms of blood ſurround his ſword, blood 
flows around him. 

When the ſtorm rages in the ſky, the torrents 
roll to the plain, the trees of the wood are borne 
away, the caltle falls to the ground, ſuch was the 
fury of the fight on the moor of Rothn : the chiefs 
fell, our focs halt, they fly ſwift as the cleuds of 
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as their fear he flie$to the purſuit; the ſoul of 


his , warriors dance around him, they ſing the 


the mountain. . 


fight; ſoft as the molly bed in peace. 


two rocks they raged in the fight; the braveſt 


72 | THE WORKS OF 
winter. Oſpray throws the ſpear of Chaſo; ſwift 


Godred melted, he rolled the blue banner, 
wrought with gold, round the crimſon ſtream : 


ſong of Harald the Black; they hail him king; 
the golden ſandal is thrown over his helmet. 
May the gods-grant this war for empire be his 
laſt, 0 


TEE Wan lLAs, 


27 ranſlated from the ancient Britiſh of Owen 
Cyfeliog, Prince of Powys. 


ERE the ſun was ſeen on the brow of the moun- 
tain, the clanging ſhields were heard in the val- 
ley : our enemies were appalled at the found. The 
red armour of our warriors glittered till the noon 
of day. The foe fled from the borders; they fell 
in the chaſe like ſtones of hail; they panted like 
hunted wolves. 

Let the hirlas of Rhys overflow like the waters 
of the great river. 

Where the golden banners declare the valour of 
Rhys, had the horn ot hoſpitality long been uſed : 

it relieved the warriors, who fainted in the chaſe, 
and the traveller whoſe habitation is beyond the 
white mountains. 
Bring hete, O cupbearer, the carved hirlas of 
mirth, which glows with livid gold : ler the ſpark- 
ling mead flow around it. | a 

Gwgwyn, prince of my table, ſon of mighty 
men, thine are the firſt honours of the Hirlas ; 
{mall is the gift of gratitude; great were thy ſer- 
vices, When thy anceſtors ſtood in the fight, 
victory ſtood with them; loud were their voices 
in the battle, as the hygra of their charge. 

Fill the golden hirlas of mirth ; attend to the 
merits of the warciors, leſt they revenge on thee 
the diſgrace of their honour. 

See Gryffydh, with his uplifted crimſon ſpear, 
expects it; he is the bulwark of the borders: 
ſprang from Cynfyll and the dragons of the hill ; 
his name ſhall ever live in the ſongs of the bards. 
As refreſhed with the drink of mirth, his atten- 
dants fought, furious as the battle of the cham- 
pions of the valley. Whilſt the tomb of Pendragon 
ſhall ſtand on the hill, his fame ſhall remainan the 


ſong. 
Fill up the hirlas to Eadnyfed, who fits like a } 


od upon his broken armour : like. a tempeſt he 
fell upon the fhields of his foes: near Gyrthyn he 
flew an hoſt. 

The diſtant nations heard the noiſe of the bat- 
tle of Maelor; the found of the ſhields was 
heard in the mountains. Dreadful was the con- 
flict as that of Bangor, when the warriors were 
trod to the ground. The princes fled : Morach 
beat the earth with his feet: Morvran fled over 


Fill up the golden hirlas. Let the mead be 
borne to Sylliw, defender of our coaſt ; to the lion 
of war, the ſon of Madoc; fierce as a wolf in the 


To the ſons of Eſſyner, bear it next: ſtrong as 


CHATTERTON. 


champion falls before them . like ſtorms they 
pierce the targets of the foe, ſweeping down 
zue multitude as the loud billows ſweep the 
land. 


Fill up the badge of honour. To Tudor beat 


the golden hirlas, Now to Moreiddeg, who, 
with his brother, - aſſiſted our cauſe: valour {et 
upon their brows; like wolves they ſought for 
blood, Theſe are my chiefs. 


Morgan, whole name ſhall be heard in the ſongg 
of our children: the fight of his uſeleſs ſwold 
blaſted my ſoul. _ 

Fill up the badge of hononr, the golden hirlas, 
To Gronwys bear it; aſtoniſhed I ſaw him Rand 
like a rock on the ſpreading plain of Giveſhun; 
he ſuſtained the aſſault of an army. Upon the 
ſandy bank of the ſea his attendants did wonders, 
The chief of the foe was burnt in the fire of his 
rage, and the gleanings of the ſword were loſt in 
the ſtream. 

In the heat of the battle, the ſon of Gryflydh 
burſt his chains; Menrig again raged in the war, 
When the ſun ſat on the hill, we ſung the ſong of 
victorf. 

Fill the hirlas of mirth te all the chiefs of 
Oweyn, who are the wolves of the mountain, Ma. 
doc and Meyler are in ſoul one; they are our 
caſtles, The warriors of the hill ſtood round their 
chief, ſtrong as the ſpear of Uther, ſwift in purſuit 
as the vapours of the night. 

Fill the hirlas with mead. Let us drink 
to the honour of the warriors, who fell in the 
war. 

Bear it to Daniel, beauteous as the verdure of 
the foreſt, ſavage as the prowling wolt. 

O cupbearer ! great is thy ſervice, in diſplaying 
the merits of the warrior; if thou haſt not heard 
his fame, his ſpear flies to thy breaſt, and his fol- 
lowers drink thy blood. | 
Whilſt the lamps of joy are burning, let the 
hirlas go round to the. warriors who fought at 
| Llydcomb; they fought with the rage of lions; 
the mead is their due: they defended Cwrys. 

Let the hirlas go round. May the Ruler of all 
ſend us liberty and life, oy 


Briſtol, Jan. 3. 1770. 
GORTHMUND, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SAXON. 


Tux loud winds whiſtled through the ſacred grove 
of Thor; far over the plains of Denania, were the 
cries of the ſpirits heard. The howl of Hubba's 
horrid voice ſwelled upon every blaſt, and the 
ſhrill ſhriek of the fair Locabara, ſhot through the 
midnight-fKky. 

Gorthmund flept on his couch of purple; the 
blood of the ſlain was ſtill on his cruel hand: Is 
helmet was ſtained with purple, and the banner of 
his father was no more white. His ſoul ſhud- 


dered at the howl of Hubba, and the ſhrill ſhriek 
of Locabara: he ſhook like thetrembling reed, when 
the loud tempeſt rolls the foaming flood over tht 
pointed rocks: pale was his face as the eglantin, 


which climbs the branches of the flowery brag 


Let the golden hirlas go round to the ſex of 
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He, He ſtarted from his couch: his black locks no reſt. Thine are the hitter herbs of afflition , : 
ſtood upright on his head, like the ſpears which | for thee ſhall the wormwood ſhed its ſeed on the : 
ſtand round the tent of the warriors, when the bloſſoms of the blooming flower, and imbitter with 
filver moon ſpangles on the tranquil lake. its falling leaves the waters of the brook. Riſe, 
Why wilt thou torment me, Hubba; it was not Gorthmund, riſe, the Saxons are burning thy tents; 
by my hand that the ſword drank thy blood. Who | riſe, for the Mercians are aſſembled together, and 
ſaw me plunge the dagger to the heart of Loca- thy armies will he ſlain with the ſword, or burnt 
bara? No! Nardin of the foreſt was far away. | in the image of * Tewiſk. Ihe god of victory 
Ceaſe, ceaſe, thy ſhrieks; I cannot bear them. | ſhall be red with thy blood, and they ſhall tout 
On thy own ſword thou haſt thy death; and the | at the ſacrifice, Riſe, Gdithmund, thy eyes ſhall 
fair virgin of the hills fell beneath the rage of the | be cloſed in peace no more. | 7D i 
mountains. beave me, leave me: witneſs Hel, The king of the ſwift warriors ſtarted from his 
] knew not Locabara, I forced her not to my em- couch; he ſhook like an oak through which the 
braces; vo, I flew her not; ſlie fell by the | lightnings have cnt their 1apid way; his eyes 
mountaineers. Leave me, leave me, O ſoul of | rolled like the lights on the Saxons barks, in the 
Hubba ! 4 tempeſt of the dark and black night. 4 
Exmundhert, who bore the + blver ſhield of Exmundbert flew to his chief; he ſtruek the 
Gorthmund, flew from his downy couch, ſwift as | filver ſhield. Sueno of the dark lake, and the 
the rumour of a coming huſt. He truck the pol- | black-haired Lecolwin, caught the lauce and the 
den cup, and the king of the flying warriors | ſhield, and preſt into the royal tent. rig 58s 
awakened from his dream of terror. E*mund- Warriors, ſtrike the ſhields, of alarm; the Mer- 
bert, is he gone? Strike the ſilver ſhield, call up | cians are aſſembled together; the Saxons are 
the ſons of battle, who ſleep on the mofly banks of | burning our tents: give the cry of war, and iflue; 
Frome. But ſtay, *tis all a viſion; *ris over and” | to the battle; come upon them by the fide of the 
gone as the image of Woden, in the evening of a | thick wood, near the city of f Reggaceſter. Lift 
ſummer-day. Hence to thy tent, I will ſleep a- | the batiner Reafan ; and he is a worſhipper of falſe 
gain, | gods, who withholds his ſword from blood. The 
, Gorthmund doubled his purple robe, and fept | silver ſhield refounded to the wood of Sel, and 
again, the | great iſland trembled at the clamorous noiſe. 
Loud as the noiſe of a broken ruck breaking Delward of the ſtrong arm, and Ax-bred of the 
down the caverns of Seoggeſwaldſcyre f. was the. ; foreſt of wolves, led the warriors to the thick wood: 
voice of Hubba heard; ſharp as the cry of the bird | but quiet was the foreſt as the tranquil lake, when a 
of death at the window of the wounded warrior, | the winds ſleep on the tops of the lofty trees. The 
| when the red rays of the morning riſe breaking | inhabitants of Reggaceſter ſlept in the ſtrength of 
from the eaſt, and the ſoul of the ſick is flying | their walls. The leaders returned. 5 
away with the darknels, was the ſhriek of Locaba- There is no enemy near, O king! ſtill as the ha- 
12, Riſe from thy coach, Gorthmund, thou wolf | bitation of the dead, are the kingdoms around us: 
cf the evening. When the ſun ſhines in the glory | they have felt the ſtrength of thy arm, and will no 
of the day; when the labouring ſwaih dances itt | more riſe up to oppoſe us. As the graſs falls by 
the woodland-ſuade% when the ſparkling ſtars the hand of the mower, ſo ſhall they fall before us, 
glimmer in the azure of the night, and content- { and be no more. The banner Reafan ſhall be ex- 
ment ſleeps under the ruſtic roof; thou ſhalt have | alted, and the fever gods of the Saxons be tramp- 
| | ; led in the duſt. Let the armies of the north re- 
* Hela, or Hel, was the idol of the Danes, not, joice, let them ſacrifice to the gods of war, and 
as ſome authors falſely aſſert, of the Saxons. He | bring out the priſoners for the || feaſt of blood. 
was the god of battle and victary. It is worthy The warriors threw down the lance, and the 
remark, that every pagan 'deity of the northern | ſhteld, and the ax of battle; the plates of braſs 
vations, had its ſymbot or type, under which he | dropped from their ſhouldets, and they danced to 
<vas worſhipped. The type of Hel wwas e black the found of the & inſtrument of ſacrifice: Confuſ- 
raven e hence the Daniſh flanitard was a raven. 
The ſymbol of Woden was a dragon, which was * The Pagan Saxons had a moſs. inhuman cuſtom 
the flandard of the Saxons in general, and the | of burning their captives alive in a wicker image 
arms of Weſſex. i of their god Teauiſt. Whilſt this horrid ſacrifice 
De office of ſhield bearer aas very ancient | was ferforming, they Honted and danced rou 


and honourable : the leaders of armies had gene- the finmes. Wi Ti 

rally three fhicld-bearers ; one to bear the ſhield, + Rowcefter, in Derbyſhire, a place of great ? 

pamted of engraved with the ſyinbol of the god, | antiquity. c | 1 

and the others were employed to ſound the ſhields In the original Muchilney. As there were 
of alarm. - ſeveral iſlands of this name, the particular one 4 
N t Seoggeſwald/cyre, from Seggeſwald, where | here mentioned is Anbions. if 
. Ethelbald, the ninth king of the Mercians, and | The Danes, not to be behind hand with the is 
k Jfteenth monarch of England, auas flain in an in | Saxons in adts of barbarity, had alſo their bloody i} 
" Jurreetion of his ſubjefts. This poem is certainly | ſacrifices. Their captives were bound to a ſtake, 0 
e older than Alfred's time, and is, among numerous | and ſhot to death with arrows. X Ci 
e, ders, a proof that the diviſion of Englatid into $ The word in the original is Regabibel, an in- 
Js Hirec, was not introduced by that gloricus mn- | firument of muſic, of which, as I know nothing 

narch. l farther, than that it _ ſed in ſacrifices, I have, 
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ed as the cry of the fleet dogs, when the white bear | lances of the foe flew about him numerous as the | 
is purſued over the mountains of the north ; con- | winzed ants in ſummer. Lofgar never fleg, dw 
fuſed as the reſolutions of terror was the noiſe of | though the warriors of the mountains hurled the Th 
the warriors, They danced till the mantle of | rocks upon him in the valley, when he fought for Lik 
midnight aſcended from the earth. | the thield of Penda : and ſhould Gorthmund fly, * 
The morning ſhook the dew from her crown of | Gorthmund, whoſe ſword was his law, who held = 
foſes, on the yellow locks of the dancers; and the | juſtice in his banner ? : 
gleams of light ſhot through the dark gray ſky, | Segowald ſought Gorthmund ; he found him I. 
like the e blood over the ſhield of fteel. | ſingly encountering an army. = 
See, warriors, a dark cloud fits on the mountain's | Turn to me, ſon of Lofgar; I am Segowald of 
brow, it will be a tempeſt at noon, and the heavy | the lake, haſt thou not heard of my fame in battle? - 
rains will fall upon us. Yes, ye * Danes, it will | When the. army of Hengiſt panted on the dark- - 
be a tempeſt, but a tempeſt of war; it will rain, | brown heath, I cheered them to the war; andthe oy 
but in ſhowers of blood. For the dark cloud is | banner of victory waved over my head. Turn thy Lil 
the army of + Segowald : he leads the flower of | arms upon me, Gorthmund, I am worthy thy 5 
the warriors of Mercia, and on his right hand is | ſtrength. — 
the mighty ſon of battle. the great Sigebert, who The ſon of Lofgar ruſhed to the ſon of Alder. & a 
leads the warriors of Weſſex. . wold; they fought like the children of deſtruction ar 
The dance was ended; and the captives of ſa- | on the plain of Marocan. Gorthmund fell. He wi 
crifice bound to the ſacred tree: they panted in | fell, like the mountain boar beneath the arrow of Sin 
the pangs of death. the hunter. 8 . — 
- Sudden from the borders of the wood, was the | As the ſhades of death danced before his eyes, W 
alarm given; and the filver ſhield rouſed the ſun | he heard the yell of Hubba, and the ſhrill ſhriek we 
from behind the black clouds. The archers of | of Locabara: Thou art fallen, thou ſon of injuſ. Gi 
the ſacrifice dropped the bow, and caught the | tice, thou art fallen; thy ſhield is degraded in Fr 
lance and the ſhield. Confuſion ſpread from | the duſt ; and thy banner will be honoured no Or 
- watch-tower to watch-tower, and the clamour | more ! Thy ſwift warriors are fled over the plain, W 
rung to the diſtant hills. as the driving ſheep before the wolf. Think, In 
| Gorthmund raged like a wild boar, but he | Gorthmund, think on Hubba, the ſon of Crine. Fr; 
. raged in vain; his whole army was diſordered, | walch of the green hill. Think on Locabara, 1 
and the cry of war was mixed with the yell of re- | whom thy ſword ſent to the regions of death, Li 
treat. e Remember thy injuſtice, and die Tu 
LE Segowald came near with his Mercians on the "we 
| right hand : and the great Sigebert led the Sax- NARVA AND MORED. Up 
| ous round the thick wood. | * 
1 The Danes rage like the tempeſt of winter, but | R 5 
the Mercians ſtand firm as the grove of oaks on the | Rxcrrx the loves of Narva and Mored, 
plains of f Ambroiſburgh : great is the ſtrength The prieſt of Chalma's triple idol ſaid. : 
of the ſwift warriors of the north, but their troops High from the ground the youthful warriors 
are broken, and out of the order of battle. " ſprung, : Fai 
. The Saxons, with the great Sigebert, have en- | Loud on the concave ſhell the lances rung: | Fa 
circled the wood; they rage in the fight like | In all the myſtic mazes of the dance, | Fa 
wolves. The Danes are preſſed on all 6des; they The youths of Banny's burning ſands advance, No 
fly like the leaves in Autumn before the ſtrong | Whilſt the ſoft virgin, panting, looks behind, lai 
wind. | And rides upon the pinions of the wind; De 
Gorthmund ſcorns to fly; he is deſcended from | Aſcends the mountains brow, and meaſures round Lo 
the ton of battle, L'Achollan, whoſe ſword put to | The ſteepy cliffs of Chalma's ſacred ground. Th 
flight the armies of Moeric, when the ſun was | Chalma, the god whoſe noiſy thunders fly Ky 
covered with a mantle of blood, and darkneſs Through the dark covering of the midnight ſky. Ch; 
deſcended upon the earth at noon-day. He bears Whoſe arm directs the cloſe-embattled hoſt, An 
upon his arm the ſhield of Lofgar, the keeper of the | And ſinks the labouring veflels on the coaſt. Bre 
caſtle of Teigne. Lofgar never fled, though the | Chalma, whoſe excellence is known from far; An 
f From Lupa's rocky hill to Calabar. Na 
tranſlated as above. Ribible, among the Anglo- The guardian god of Afric and the iſles, WWI 
Saxons, was an inftrument not unlike a violin, Where nature in her ſtrongeſt vigour ſmiles; WI 
but played on with the fingers. *. } Where the blue bloſſom of the forky thorn, Vi. 
In the original Taumen, which. ſignifies ei- Bends with the near of the op' ning morn; Ta 
ther Danes or northern men. Where ginger's aromatic, matted root, : Cox 
f 4 Mercian of this name commanded the ar- Creep through the mead, and up the mountains = 
my of Offa ; and a nobleman named Sigebert, was ſhoot. | . WI 
of great account in the court Brigbtrict, king | Three times the virgin, ſwimming on the Th 
of Lex. . breeze, | = wi 
i Ambreſoury, in Wiltſhire, where Aifritha, | Danc'd in the ſhadow of the myſtic trees: L. 
ie to King Edgar, built a iiunnery to atone for | When, like a dark cloud ſpreading to the view, Bll 
the murder of ker fon-in-law, Edward. In this | The firſt-born ſons of war and blood purſue; 8 a 
Place Eleanor, queen to Henry the Third, lived a Swift as the elk they pour along the plain; Po 
Nuns OE IN | Swift as the flying clouds diſtilling rain. 700 Th 


| 
; 
| E 
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* swift as the boundings of the youthful roe, She ſaw and lov'd ! And Narva too forgot AF 
, They courſe around, and lengthen as they go. His ſacred veſtment and his myſtic lot. 
n Like the long chain of rocks, whoſe ſummits riſe | Long had the mutual figh, the mutual tear, : 
* Far in the ſacred regions of the ſkies ; Burit from the breaſt, and ſcorn'd confinement 
ly, Upon whoſe top the black*ning tempeſt lours, there. | | 1 
ld Whilſt down its fide the guſhing torrent pours; ' Exiſtence was a torment! O my breaſt! 's 
Like the long cliffy mountains Which extend Can I find accents to unfold the reſt! . 
1 From Lorbar's cave, to where the nations end; Lock'd in each others arms, from Hyga's cave, 
Which fink in darkneſs, thick'ning and obſcure, They plung'd relentleſs to a wat'ry grave 
- Impenetrable, myltic, and impure ; And, falling, murmur'd to the pow'rs above '' - 
1 The flying terrors of the war advance, Gods, take our lives, uulefs we live to love!” 
he And, round the ſacred oak, dry the dance. Shoreditch, May 2. 1770. 70 TE ED 5 C. 
N Take l ; eee. — a we oh ner ail 21 Þ 
a IKe leav » 1 k 
U So when the ſplendour of the dying day. | THE DEATH OF N ICOU. 98 DS; 
l Darts the red e wy way; | Ax AFRICAN ECLOGUE. 
Sudden beneath Toddida's whiſtling brink, 1 a Ys ECOL e 
<1 The circling billows in wild Shag link, N atk s Hank Ln hoof Rey glide HE 
. Whirl furious round, and the loud burſting wave in ne meanders Cown to Gußra s Ade; ; 2h 
* Sinks down to Chalma's ſacerdotal cave, And, circling all the horrid mountain round, A 


Ruſhcs impetuous to the deep profound; 


Explores the palaces on Zira s coaſt, Rolls ver the ragged rocks with hideous yell, 


by Where howls the war-ſong of the chieftan's ghoſt ; 


- . f Collects its waves beneath the earth's vaſt ſhell: 

ſ. Where the artificer in realms below, There for a while in loud confuſion hurl' dj, 
, Gilds the rich lance, or beautifies the bow; It * eee e ee 
From the young palm- tree ſpins the uſeful twine, | erfumbtes MOUNTAINS down, andes 2 
0 15 Till borne upon the pinions of the air, 2 

Or makes the teeth of elephants divine. Through th h the backs 3 
. Where :he pale children of the feeble ſun, Þ; cs e 3 — eg ”—_— '3 
: In ſearch of gold, through every climate run : Ser H aye ear 2 J 2 © 
T From burning heat to treezing torments go, Th | won 1 N 1 by re wy =" 
9 And live in all viciſſitudes of woe. C ĩ ²ͤ—˙—n FOAOEs 


, ! n Through hot Arabia holds its rapid courſe. 
Wenne $:f<24 Ion Tiber's banks where ſcarlet aff "mines bloom, 

And purple aloes ſhed a rich perfume ; 

Where, when the ſun is melting in his heat, 

The reeking tygers find a cool retreat; bens: 

Baik in the ſedges, loſe the ſultry beam, | 

And wanton with their ſhadows in the ſtream, _ 


The warriors circle the myſterious tree 

Till ſpent with exerciſe, they ſpread around 
Upon the op'ning bloſſoms of the ground. 
The prieſteſs riſing, ſings the ſacred tale, 

And the loud chorus echoes through the dale. 


| | Priefleſs. On Tiber's banks, by ſacred prieſts rever'd, 

5 Far from the burning ſands of Calabar ; Where in the days of old a god appear'd; 5 
Far from the luſtre of the morning ſtar; Twas in the dead of night, at Chalma's feaſt, 
Far from the pleaſure of the holy morn; The tribe of Alra ſlept around the prieſt. 
Far from the bleſſedneſs of Chalma's horn; He ſpoke; as evening thunders buriting near, 
Now reſt the ſouls of Narva and Mored, His horrid accents broke upon the ear; | 
Laid in the duſt, and number'd with the dead. Attend, Alraddas, with your ſacred prieſt ! 
Dear are their memories to us, and long, This day the ſun is rifing in the eaſt; 

| Long ſhall their attributes be known in ſong. Ine ſun, which ſhall illumine all the earth, 
Their lives were tranſient as the meadow flow'r Now, now is rifing, in a mortal birth. 
Kipen'd in ages, wither'd in an hour. He vani{h'd like a vapour of the night, 
Chalma, reward them in his gloomy cave, And ſunk away in a taint blaze of light. 
And open all the priſons of the grave. Switt from the branches of the holy oak, 
Bred to the ſervice of the godhead's throne, Horror, confuſion, fear, and torment broke; 
And living but to ſerve his God alone, And ttill when midnight trims her mazy lamp, 
Narva was beauteous as the op'ning day, | They take their way through Tiber's wat'ry 
When on the ſpangling waves the tun-beams play, | ſwamp. Yr ne ot aft 
When the Mackaw aſcending to the iky, _ _ | On Tiber's banks, cloſe rank'd, a warring train, is 
Views the bright ſplendour with a ſteady eye, | Stretch'd to the diſtant edge of Galca's plain ; . 
Tall, as the houſe of Chalma's dark retreat, So when arriv'd at Gaigra's higheſt ſteep; - F il 
Compact and firm, as Rhadal Ynca's fleet, We view-the wide expanſion of the deep: 

; Completely beauteous as a ſummers ſun; See in the gilding of her wat' ry robe. 
Was Narva, by his excellence undone. The quick declenſion of the circling globe; 

, Where the ſoft Togla creeps along the meads, From the blue ſea a chain of mountains riſe, - 
Through ſcented Calamus and fragrant reeds; Blended at once with water and with ſkies : ' 
Where the ſweet Zinſa ſpreads its matted bed, Beyond our fight in vaſt extenſion curl'd, | 
— d the ſtill ſweeter flow 'r, the young Mored; | The check of waves, the guardians of the world. 
: ack was her face, as Tolga's hidden cell; Strong were the warriors, as the ghoſt of Cawn, 

oft as the moſs where hiſling adders dwell, Who threw the Hill-of-archers to the lawn: 
= to the ſacred court the brought a fawn, When the ſoft earth at his appearance fled, 
be ſportive tenant of the ſpicy lawn, And riſing billows play'd around his head; 
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When a ſtrong tempeſt riſing from the main, 


 Daſi'd th: full clouds, unbroken on the plain. 


Nicou, immortal in the ſacred ſong, - 
Held the red ſword of war, and led the ſtrong ; 
From his own tribe the ſable warriors came, 
Well :ry'd in battle, and well known ia fame. 
Nicou, deſcended from the god of war, 
Wholiv'd cocval with the morning ſtar ; 


Narada was his name; who cannot tell, , 
How all the world through great Narada fell! 


Vichon, the god who rul'd above the ſkies, 
Look' d on Narada but with envious eyes. 
The warrior dar d him, ridicul'd his might, 
Bent his white bow, and ſummon'd him to fight. 
Vichon, diſdainful; bade bis lightnings fly, 
And ſcatter'd 3 arrows in the ſky; 


- Threw down a ſtar the armour of his feet, 


To burn the air with ſupernat' ral heat; 
Bid a loud tempeſt roar beneath the ground; 
Lifted the ſea, and all the earth was drown'd:. 
Narada ſtill eſcap'd ; a ſaered tree _ 221.2 
Lifted him up, and bore him through the ſea. 
The waters ſtil} aſcending fierce and high, 
He tower'd into the chambers of the ſky : 

There Vichon fat; his armour on his bed, 

He thought Narada with the mighty dead. 
Before his ſcat the heavenly warrior ſtands, 

The lightning quiv'ring in his yellow hands, 

The god, aſtoniſh'd, dropt; hurl'd from the ſhore, 
He dropp'd to torments, and to riſe no more. 
Headlong he falls; tis his own arms compel, - - 
Condemn'd in cyer-burning tires to dwell, 
From this Narada, mighty Nicou ſprung ; 

"The mighty Nicou, furious, wild, and young. 
Who led th' embattled archers to the field, 
And bore a thunderbolt upon his ſhield : 


That ſhield bis glorious ſather died to gain, 


When the white warriors fled along the plain: 
When the full fails could not provoke the flood, 
Till Nicou came, and ſwell'd the ſeas with blood. 
Slow at the end of his robuſt array, : 


The mighty warrior penſive took his way : 


Againſt the ſon of Nair, the young Roreſt, 
Once the companion of his youthful breaſt, 
Strong were the paſſions of the ſon of Nair, 
Strong, as the tempeſt of the evening air. 
Infatiate in defence; fierce as the boar; 
Firm in reſolve as Cannie's rocky ſhore. 
Long had the gods endeavour'd to deſtroy, 
All Nicou's friendſhip, happineſs, and joy: 
They ſought in vain, till Vicat, Vichon's ſon, 
Never in feats of wickedneſs outdone, 
Saw Nica, ſiſter to the mountain king, 

Dreſt beautiful, with all the flowers of ſpring : 


Hle ſaw and ſcatter'd poiſon in her eyes; 


From limb to limb, in varied forms he flies; 
Dwelt on her crimſon lip, and added grace 
To eyery gloſſy feature of her face. " 
Roreſt was fir diwith paſſion at the ſight, - 
Friendſhip and honour ſunk to Vicat's right : 
He ſaw, he lov'd, and burning with deſire, 
Bore. the ſoft maid from brother, ſiſter, ſire. 
Pining-with ſorrow, Nica faded, died, 

Like a fair aloe in its morning pride. N 
This brought the warrior to the bloody mead, 
And ſent to young Roreſt the threat ning reed. 
He drew his army forth: Oh! need I tell! 
That Nicou conquer d, and the lover fell: 
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His breathleſs army mantled all the plain; 
und death fat ſmiling on the heaps of lain, 
The battle ended, with his recking dart, 

he penſive Nicou pierc'd his beating heart : 

And to his mourning valiant warriors ery'd, 
, and my ſiſter's ghoſt are ſatisfy d. | 

|  Brooke-Street, June 12. 


ELEGY, 
To the Memory of Mr. Thomas Phillips of Fairfmd, 


No more I hail the morning's golden gleam ; 
No more the wonders of the view I ſing; 
rriendſhip requires a melancholy theme; 
At her command the awful lyre I ſtring. 
Now as I wander through this leafleſs grove, 
Where the dark vapours of the ev'ning rite, 
How ſhall I teach the chorded ſhell to move; 
Or ſtay the guſhing torrents from my eyes? 


Phillips, great maſter of the boundleſs lyre, 

Thee would the grateful muſe attempt to paint; 

Give we a double portion of thy fire, 

Or all the pow'rs of language are too faint, 
Say what bold number, what immortal line 

The image of thy genius can reflect? 

O, lend my pen what animated thine, 

To ſhow thee in thy native glories deckt. 


The joyous charms of Spring delighted ſaw, 
Their beauties doubly glaring in thy lay: 
Nothing was Spring which Phillips did not draw, 
And ev'ry image ot his muſe was May. | 


So roſe the regal hyacinthal tar; 
So ſhone the pleaſant ruſtic daiſied bed; 
So ſeem'd the woodlands leſs ning from afar ; 
You ſaw the real proſpect as you read, 


Majeſtic Summer's blooming flow'ry pride 
Next claim'd the honour of his nervous ſong; 


He taught the ſtream in hollow trills to glide, 


And lead the glorics of the year along. 
When golden Autumn, wreath'd in ripen'd corn, 


From purple cluſters preſs'd the foamy wine, 


Thy genius did his fallow bzows adorn, 
And made the beauties of the ſeaſon thine. 


Pale rugged Winter bending o'er his tread, 
His grizzled hair bedropt with icy dew ; 


His eyes, a duſky light, congeal'd and dead; 


His robe, a tinge of bright ethereal blue : 


His train, a motley'd, ſanguine, ſable cloud, 


4 He limps along the ruflet dreary moor ; 


* 


Whilſt riſing whirlwinds, blafling, keen, and loud, 
Roll the white ſurges to the founding ſhore. 


Nor were his pleaſures unimprov'd by thee: 


| Pleaſures he has, though horridly deform'd: 
The ſilver'd hill, the poliſh'd lake, we ſee, 


Is by thy genius fix'd, preſerv'd, and warm'd. 
The rough November has his pleaſures too ; 
But I'm inſenſible to every joy: 
Farewell the laurel, now I graſp the yew, 
And all my little powers in grief employ. 


In thee each virtue found a pleaſing cell, 


Thy mind was honour, and thy ſoul divine: 
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With thee did ey'ry power of nius dwell: | 


Thou wert the Helicon of all the nine. 
Fancy whoſe various figure- tinctur'd veſt, | 

Was ever changing to a different hue : 

Her head, with varied bays and flow'rets dreſt, 

Her eyes, two ſpangles of the morning dew. 


In dancing attitude ſhe ſwept thy ſtring, 
And now ſhe. ſoars and now again deſcends, 
And now reclining on the zephyr's wing, 
Unto the velvet=yeſted mead ſhe bends, 


peace, deck'd in all the ſoftneſs of the dove, 
Over thy paſſious ſpread her ſilver plume : 
The roſy vale of harmeny and love, 

Hung on thy ſoul in one eternal bloom. 


Peace, gentleſt, ſofteſt of the virtues, ſpread 
Her filver pinions, wet with dewy tears, 
Upon her beſt diſtinguiſh'd poet's head, 
And taught his lyre the mulic of the ſpheres, 


Temp'rance, with health and beauty in her train, 
And maſſy-muſcled Strength in graceful pride, 
Pointed at ſcarlet Luxury and Pain, 31 
And did at every cheerful feaſt preſide. 


Content, who ſmiles at all the frowns of fate, 
Fann'd from idea ev'ry ſeeming ill; 
In thy own virtue, and thy genius great, 
The happy muſe laid anxious troubles ſtill. 


But ſee! the ſick*ned glare of day retires, 
And the meek ev'ning ſhades the duſky gray: 
The weſt faint glimmers with the ſaffron fires, 
And, like thy life, O Phillips! dies away. 


Here, ſtretch'd upon this heav'n aſcending hill, 
I'll wait the horrors of the coming night; 

L' imitate the gently-plaintive rill, 
And by the glare of lambent vapgurs write. 

Wet with the dew the yellow'd hawthorns how; 
The loud winds whiſtle through the echoing dell; 
Far o'er the lea the breathing cattle low, 

Ad = _ ſhriekings of the ſcreech-owl 
we | 


With ruſtling ſound the duſky foliage flies, 
And wantons with the wind in rapid whirls: 
The gurg'ling riv'let to the valley hies, 
And loſt to fight, in dying murmurs curls. 

Now as the mantle of the ev*ning ſwells 
Upon my mind, I feel a thick'ning gloom ! 
Ah! could I charm, by friendſhip's potent ſpells, 
Ihe ſoul of Phillips from the deathy tomb! _ 


Then would we wander through the dark ned 
vale, 
In converſe ſuch as heav'nly ſpirits uſe, 
And borne upon the plumage of the gale, 
Hymn the Creator, and exhort the muſe. 


\ 


But horror to reflection! Now no more 
Will Phillips fing, the wonder of the plain, 
When doubting whether they might not adore, 
Admiring mortals heard the nervous ſtrain. 
A * darkneſs reigns through all tlie 
awn, a 
Naught but a doleful bell of death is heard, 
Save where into an hoary oak withdrawn, 
he ſcream proclaims the curſt nocturnal bird. 


A friend made dear by every ſacred tie! 


5 * 


Now, reſt my muſe, but only reſt to weep, : by 


Unknown to me be comfort, peace, or fleep, * 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
Phillips is dead, tis pleaſure then to die! 4 o£ 
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Brax, my muſe, the imitative lay, | 
Aonian doxies found the thrumming ſtring ; 


| Attempt no number of the plaintive Gray, 


Let me like midnight cats, or Collins fing.” 


If in the trammels of the doleful line, - 

The bounding hail, or drilling rain deſcend; 
Come, brooding Melancholy, 'r divine, 

And ev'ry unform'd maſs of words amend. 

Now the rough goat withdraws his curling horns, 
And the cold wat'rer twirls his circling mop: 
Swift ſudden anguiſh darts through alt' ring corns, 
And the ſpruce mercer trembles in his ſhop. 


Now infant authors, madd'ning for renown, 1 
Extend the plume, and hum about the ſtage, 

Procure a benefit, amuſe the town, 

And proudly glitter in a title page. 


Now, wrapt in ninefold fur, his ſqueamiſh grace 
Deſies the fury of the howling ſtorm; 

And whilſt the tempeſt whiſtles round his face, 
Exults to find his mantled carcaſe warm. x 


Now rumbling coaches furious drive along, 

Full of the majeſty of city dames, To 
Whoſe jewels ſparkling in the gaudy throng, 
Raiſe ſtrange emotions and invidious flames. 
Now Merit, happy in the calm of place, 

To mortals as a Highlander appears, | 
And conſcious of the excellence of lace, . 1. 
With ſpreading frogs and gleaming ſpangles glares: 
Whilſt Envy, on a tripod ſeated nighùg, 

In form a ſhoe-boy, daubs the valu'd fruit, 


| And Gong 1 from his vengeful eye, 


Raves about Wilkes, and politics, and Bute, 


Now Barry, taller than a grenadier, 
Dwindles into a ſtripling of eighteen ; 
Or ſabled in Othello breaks the ear, 
Exerts his voice, and totters to the ſcene. 


Now Feote, a looking-glaſs for all mankind, 
Applies his wax to perſonal defects; 

But leaves untouch'd the image of the mind, 
His art no mental quality reflects. | 


Now Drury's potent king extorts applauſe, _ 
And pit, box, gallery, 0 « How divine!“ 
Whillt vers'd in all the drama's myſtic laws, 
His graceful action ſaves the wooden line. 


Now— But what further can the muſes ſing? ._ 
Now dropping particles of water fall; 5 

Now vapours riding on the north wind's wing, 
With tranſitory darkneſs ſnadows all. 


Alas! how joyleſs the deſcriptive theme, 4 
When ſorrow on the writer's quiet preys; _ 
And like a mouſe in Cheſhire cheeſe ſupreme, | 
Devours the ſubſtance of the leſs'ning bays. 


Come, February, lend thy darkeſt ſky, 
There teach the winter'd _ 3 clouds to ſoar: 
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In hollow murmurs roll the dirt along, 
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Come, February, lift the number high; 


Let the ſharp ſtrain like wind through alleys roar. | 


Ye channels, wand'ring through the ſpaciousſtreet, 


With inundations wet the fabled feet, 
Whilſt gouts reſponſive, join th' elegiac fong. 


Ye damſels fair, whoſe ſilver voices ſhrill 

Sound through mcand'ring folds of Echo's horn; 
Let the ſweet cry of liberty be ſtill, 

No more let ſmoking cakes awake the morn. ' 


O, Winter! put away thy ſnowy pride; 

O, Spring! neglect the cow{ſlip and the bell; 

O, Summer! throw thy pcars and plums afide ; 

O, Autumn! bid the grape with poiſon ſwell. 

The penfion'd muſe of Johnſon is no more! 

Drown'd in a butt of wine his genius lies: 

Earth! Ocean! Heav'n! the wond'rous loſs de- 
plore, 

The dregs of Nature with her glory dies. 


What iron Stoic can ſuppreſs the tear; 
What four reviewer read with vacant eye ! 
What bard but decks his literary bier ! 
Alas! I cannot fing—I howl--l cry— 


Briftol, Feb. 12. D. 


ELEGY, 
On. W. Beckford, Eſquire. 


Wer on, ye Britons—give your gen'ral tear; 
But hence, ye venal—hence, cach titled flave ; 

An honeſt pang ſhould wait on Beckford's bier, 
And patriot anguiſh mark the patriot's grave. 


When like the Roman to his field retir'd, 
vas you (ſurrounded by unnumber'd foes), 

Who calPd him torth, his ſervices requir'd, 
And took from age the blefling of repoie. 


With ſoul impell'd hy virtue's ſacred fame, 
To item the torrent of corruption's tide, 

He came, heav'n fraught with liberty! He came 
Aud nobly in his country's ſervice died. 


In the laſt awful, the departing hour, 
When life's poor lamp more faint, and fainter 
grew; 
As mem'ry feebly exercis'd her power, 
He only felt for liderty and you. 


He view'd death's arrows with a Chriſtian eye, 
With firmneſs only to a Chriſtian known; 
And nohly gave your miferies that ſigh 
With which he never gratified his own. 


Thou, breathing ſculpture, celebrate his ſame, 
And give his laurel everlaſting bloom ; 


Receive his worth while gratitude has name, 


And teach fucceeding ages from his tomb. 


The ſword of juſtice cautiouſly he ſway'd, 
His hand for ever held the balance right; 

Each venial fault with pity he ſurvey'd, 
But murder found no mercy in his ſight. 


He knew when flatterers beſiege a throne, 
Truth ſeldom reaches to a monarch's ear; 
Knew, if oppreſs'd a loyal people groan, 
Tis not the courtier's intereſt he ſhould hear, 
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Hence, honeſt to his prince, his manly fongue, 
The public wrong and loyalty convey'd, 
While titled tremblers, ev'ry nerve unſtrun 


Look'd all around, confounded and di A. 


| Look all around, aſtoniſh'd to behold, 


(Train'd np to flatt'ry from their carly youth 
An artleſs, fearleſs citizen, unfold —_ 
To royal ears, a mortifying truth. 


Titles to him no pleaſure could impart, - 


No bribes his rigid virtue could controul; 
The ſtar could never gain upon his heart, 
Nor turn the tide of honour in his foul, 


| For this his name our hiſt'ry ſhall adorn, 


Shall ſoar on fame's wide pinions all ſublime; 
Till heaven's own bright, and never dying morn 
Abſorbs our little particle of tune, 


ELEGY. 


HasTEx, hafte, ye ſolemn meſſengers of night, 
Spread the black mantle on the ſhrinking plain; 
But, ah! my torments ſtill ſurvive the light, 
The changing ſeaſons alter not my pain. 
Ye variegated children of the ſpring ; 
Ye bloſſoms bluſhing with the pearly dew ; 
Ye birds that ſweetly in the hawthorn ing ; 
Ye fiow'ry meadows, lawns of verdant hue, 
Faint are your colours; harſh your love-notes 
thrill, 
To me no pleaſure nature now can yield: 
Alike the barren rock and woody hill, 
"The dark-brown blaſted heath, and fruitful field. 
Ye ſpouting cataracts, ye ſilver ſtreams ; 
Ye ſpacious rivers, whom the willow ſhrowds; 
Aſcend the bright-crown'd ſun's far-ſhining beams, 
To aid the mournful tear-diſtilling clouds. 
Ye noxious vapours, fall upon my head; 
Ye writhing adders, round my feet entwine; 
Ve toads, your venom in my ſoot-path ſpread; 
Ye blaſting meteors, upon me ſhine. 
Ve circling ſeaſons, intercept the year; 
Forbid the beauties of the hens to riſe; 
Let not the life-preſerving grain appear; 
Let howling tempeſts harrow up the ſkies. 
Ye cloud-girt, mofs-grown turrets, look no more 
Into the palace of the god of day : 
Ye loud tempeſtuous billows, ceaſe to roar, 
In plaintive numbers, through the valleys ſtray. 
Ye verdant-veſted trees, forget to grow, 
Cait off the yellow foliage ot your pride : 
Ye ſoftly tinkling riv'lets, ceaſe to flow, 
Or ſwell'd with certain death and poiſon, glide, 
Ye ſolemn warblers of the gloomy night, 
That reſt in lightning-blaſted oaks the day, 
Through the black mantles take your flow-pac't 


flight, | 
Rending the ſilent wood with ſhrieking lay. 
| Ye ſnow-crown'd mountains, loſt to mortal eyes, 
Down to. the valleys bend your hoary head, 
Ye livid comets, fire the peopled ſkies 
For—Jady Betty's tabby cat is dead. 


TO MR. HOLLAND. ” 


Wrarz numbers, HoHand, can the muſes find, 
To ling thy merit in each varied part; 


| When action, eloquence, and eaſe combin'd, 


Make nature but a copy of tby art. 
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ajeſtic as the eagle on the wing, . 
* the young ſky-helm'd mountain - rooted tree; 
Pleaſing as meadows bluſhing with the ſpring, 
Lond as the ſurges of the Severn ſea. : 


Tn terror's ſtrain, as clanging armies drear: 

In love, as Jove, too great for mortal praiſe, 
In pity gentle as the falling tear, 

In all ſuperior to my feeble lays. 


Black angers ſudden riſe, ecſtatic pain, 
Tormenting jealouſy's ſelf-cank'ring ſting; 
Conſuming envy with her yelling train, 
Fraud cloſely ſhrouded with the turtle's wing. 


Whatever paſſions gall the human breaſt, 
Play in thy features, and await thy nod; 
In thee by art, the demon ſtands conteſt, 
But nature on thy ſoul has ſtamp'd the god. 


So juſt thy action with thy part agrees, 


Each feature does the office of à tongue; 
Such is thy native elegance and eaſe, | 
By thee the harſh line ſmoothly glides along. 


At thy gn woe we're really diſtreft, 
At thy feign'd tears we let the real fall; 
By every judge of nature *tis confeſt, 
No fingle part is thine, thou'rt all in all. 
Briſtol, Fuly 21. D. B. 


ON MR. ALCOCK OF BRISTOL, 
AN EXCELLENT MINIATURE PAINTER, 


Vr nine, awake the chorded ſhell, 
Whilſt T the praiſe of Alcock tell 
In truth-dictated lays : 
On wings of genius take thy flight, 
O muſe: above the Olympic height, 
Make echo ſing his praile. 


Nature in all her glory dreſt, 
Her flow'ry crown, her verdant veſt, 
Her zone ethereal blue, 
Receives new charms from Alcock's hand; 
The eye ſurveys, at his command, 
Whole kingdoms at a view. 


His beauties ſeem to roll the eye, 

And bids the real arrows fly, 
To wound the gazer's mind ; 

So taking are his men diſplay'd, 

That oft th' unguarded wounded maid, 
Hath wiſh'd the painter blind. 


His pictures like to nature ſhow, 
The filver fountains ſeem to flow; 
The hoary woods to nod: 
The curling hair, the flowing dreſs, 
The ſpeaking attitude, confeſs 
The fancy-forming god. 


Ye claflic Roman-loving fools, 
Say, could the painters of the ſchools, 
With Alcock's pencil vie? 
He paints the paſſions of mankind, 
And in the face diſplays the mind, 
Charming the heart and eye. 


| 


Thrice happy artiſt, rouſe thy pow*rs,-”: :' 1 4 


And ſend, in wonder-giving ſhow'rs,/: | {| (| 
Thy beauteous works to view; 
Envy ſhall ficken at thy name... 


Italians leave the chair of fame 
And own the ſeat thy due. 
Briſtol, Jan. 29. 1769. i ASAPHIDES. » 
TO MISS B-SH OF BRISTOL. 
BrryorE I ſeek the dreary ſhore, _ | 
Where Gambia's rapid billows roar, 
And foaming pour along ; MS hl 
To you I urge the plaintive ſtrain, * ho 
And though a lover ſings in van, 
Yet you ſhall hear the ſong 


Ungrateful, cruel, lovely mad. 142 
Since all my torments were repaid - /,._. 
With frowns or languid ſneers; _ 
With aſſiduities no more 5 
Your captive will your health implore, 
Nor teaſe you with his tears. _ 14 


Now to the regions where the ſun 
Does his hot courſe of glory run, 
And parches up the ground: 
Where o'er the burning cleaving plains, 
A long external dog-ſtar reigns, 
And ſplendour flames around: 


There will I go, yet not to find 
A fire intenſer than my mind, 
Which burns a conſtant flame: 
There will J loſe thy heavenly form, 
Nor ſhall remembrance, raptur'd, warm, 
| Draw ſhadows of thy frame. 


In the rough element the ſea, 
I'll drown the ſofter ſubject, thee, 

And fink each lovely charms 
No more my boſom ſhall be torn; - 


No more by wild ideas borne, 


IU cheriſh the alarm. 


Yet, Polly, could thy heart be kind, 
Soon would my feeble purpoſe find 
Thy ſway within my breaſt : 
But hence, ſoft ſcenes of painted woe, 
Spite of the dear delight I'll go, 
Forget her, and be bleſt. 
D. | CELORIMON, 


THE ADVICE. 
ADDRESSED. TO MISS M--=- n, OF BRISTOL. 


REvoLvinG in their deſtin'd ſphere, 
The hours begin another year 
As rapidly to fly ; 
Ah! think, Maria, (cer in gray 
Thoſe auburn treſſes fade away); 
So youth and beauty die. 


Though now the captivated throng 
Adore with flattery and ſong, 

And all before you bow; 
Whilſt unattentive to the ſtrain, 
You hear the humble muſe complain, 


Or wreath your frowning brow. 


| 
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Though poor Pitholeon's feeble line, 

In oppoſition. to the nine, 
Still violates your name; FP 

Though tales of paſſion meanly told, 

As dull as Cumberland, as colt 

Strive to confeſs a flame. 

Yet when that bloom and dancing fire, 

In filver'd rev'rence ſhall expire, 

Ap'd, wrinkl'd, and defac'd: 

To keep one lover's flame alive, 
Requires the genius of a Clive, 

With Walpole's mental taſte. 
Though rapture wantons in your air, 
Though beyond ſimile you're fair; 

Free, affable, ſerene : | 
Yet ſtill one attribute divine, 

Should in your compoſition ſhine ; 

Sincerity, I mean. ME 
Though num'rous ſwains before you fall; 
Tis empty admiration all, | 

"Tis all that you require: 


How momentary are their chains! 


Like you, how inſincere the. ſtrains 
Of thoſe, who but admire! 


Accept, for once, advice from me, 
And let the eye of cenſure ſee 
Maria can be true: „ n 
No more from fools or empty beaux, 
Heav'n's repreſentatives diſcloſe, 
Or butterflies purſue. | 
Fly to your worthieſt lover's arms, 
To him reſign your ſwelling charms, 
And meet his gen'rous breaft : 
Or if Pitholeon ſuits your taſte, 
His muſe with tatter'd fragments grac'd, 
Shall read your cares to reſt. 


THE COPERNICAN SYSTEM. 


Tur ſun revolving on his axis turns, 

And with creative fire intenſely burns; 
Impell'd the,forcive air, our earth ſupreme, 
Rolls with the planets round the ſolar gleam ; 
Firſt Mercury completes his tranſient year, 
Glowing, retulgent, with reflected glare; 

Bright Venus occupies a wider way, 

The early harbinger of night and day; 

More diſtant ſtill our globe terraqueous turns, 
Nor chills intenſe, nor fiercely heated burns; 
Around her rolls the Innar orb of light, 

Trailing her ſilver glories through the night: 

On the earth's orbit ſee the various ſigns, 

Mark where the ſun, our year completing, ſhines: 
Firſt the bright Ram his languid ray improves ; 
Next glaring wat'ry through the Bull he moves; 
The am'rous Twins admit his genial ray; 

Now burning, through the Crab he takes his way ; 
The Lion, flaming, bears the ſolar power; | 
The Virgin faints beneath the ſultry ſhower. 
Now the juſt Balance weighs his equal force, 

The ſlimy Serpent ſwelters in his courſe ; 

The ſabled Archer clouds his languid face; 

The Goat, with tempeſts, urges on his race; 

Now in the water his faint beams appear, 

And the cold Filhes end the circling year. 


— 


* 


1 His knife with deep inciſion fought the breaſt, 


Pactolian gravy trickling down his clothes: 
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| Beyond our globe the fanguine Mars diſpla , 
A ſtrong reflection of primæ val rays; n Hi 
Next belted Jupiter far diſtant gleams, — 
Scarcely enlight' ned with the ſolar beams; Fu 

{ With four unfix'd receptacles of light, * 

He tqurs majeſtic through the ſpacious height: 

But farther yet the tardy Saturn lags, = 
And fe attendant luminaries drags; Ti 
Inveſting with a double ring his pace, oy 
He circles through immenſity of ſpace. [good 1 7 

| Theſe are thy wond'rous works, firſt Source gf hy 

I Now more admir'd in being underſtood. - 
. Briſtol, Dec. 23. PLE D. B. Wi 
THE GONSULIAD. His 
AN HEROIC POEM. Swi 
Or warring ſenators, and battles dire, — 
Of quails uneaten, muſe awake the lyre. 8 
Where C—pb—1l's chimneys overlook the ſquare, ms 
And N=—t—n's future proſpects hang in air; pre 
Where counſellors diſpute, and cocker's match, Aind 
And Caledonian earls in concert ſcratch ; 7 
A group of heroes, occupied the round, Ball 
Long in the rolls of infamy renown'd. Thi 
Circling the table all in filence ſat ; Wit 
Now tearing bloody lean, now champing fat; ** 
Now picking ortolans, and chickens ſlain, * 
To form the whimſies of an a- la- reine: Wh 
Now forming caſtles of the neweſt taſte, The 
And granting articles to forts of paſte; To 
Now ſwallowing bitter draughts of Pruſſian beer; « (3 


Now ſucking tallow of ſalubrious deer, 

The god of cabinets and fenates ſaw 

His ſons, like aſſes, to one centre draw. 
Inflated diſcord heard, and left her cell, 

With all the horrors of her vative hell: 

She, on the ſoaring wings of genius fled, / 

And wav'd the pen of Junius roynd her head, 

Beneath the table, veil'd from fight, the ſprung, 

And fat aſtride on noiſy Twitcher's tongue: 

Twitcher, ſuperior to the venal pack * 

Of Bloomſbury's notorious monarch, Jack: 

Lwitcher, a rotten branch of mighty ſtock, 

Whole intereſt winds his conſcience as his ck: 

Whoſe attributes deteſtable, haye long 

Been evident, and infamous in ſong. 

A toaſt's demanded : Madoc ſwift aroſe. 


His ſanguine fork a-murder'd pigeon preſt, 


Upon his lips the quivering accents hung, 
And too much expedition chain'd his tongue. 
When thus he ſputter'd: “ All the glaſſes fill, 
And toaſt the great Pendragon of the hill: 
Mab-Uther Owein, a long train of kings, 
From whom the reyal blood of Madoc {prings. 
Madoc, undoubtedly of Arthur's race, 
You ſee the mighty monarch in his face: 
Madoc, in bagnios and in courts ador'd, 
Demands this proper homage of the board.” be-, 
Monarchs!“ ſaid Twitcher, ſetting down 5 
His muſcles writhing a contemptuous ſneer : 
„Monarchs! Of mole-hills, oyſter-beds, a rock; 
Theſe are the grafters of your royal ſtock: 
My pony Serub can fires more vaiiant trace 
The mangled pigeon thunders on his acc; 


* 
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lis op'ning mouth the melted butter fills, 

And dropping from his noſe and chin diſtils. 

Furious he ſtarted, rage his boſom warms; 

Loud as his lordſhip's morning dun he ſtorms. - 

« Thou vulgar imitator of the great. 

Grown wanton with the exerements of ſtate : 

This to thy head notorious Fwitcher ſends.” 

His ſhadow body to the table bends: 

His training arm uprears a loin of veal,, . 

ln theſe degenerate days, for three a meal: 

In ancient times, as various writers lay, _ 

An aldermen or prieſt eat three a dap. 

With godlike ſtrength, tlie grinning Twitcher 
ö | 

His drerching muſcles and the mountain flies. 

Swift, as a cloud that ſhadows o'er the plain, 


It flewy and fcatter'd drops of oily rain. 


In oppolition to extended xnive s, 

On royal Madoc's ſpreadingTheſt it drives: 
Senſeleſs he falls upon the ſandy ground. 

preſt with the ſteamy load that ooz'd around. 
And now confuſion ſpread her ghaſtly plume, 

And faction ſeparates the noiſy room. | 
Balluntun, exercis'd in every vice 

That opens to à courtiers paradiſe, 

With Du trammel' d, ſcruples not to draw 
Injuſtice up the rocky hill of law: | 

From whote humanity the laurels ſprung, 

Which will in George's-Fields be ever young. 
The vile Balluntun, farting from his chair, 

To fortune thus addreſs'd his private preyer : 

4% Goddeſs of fate's rotundity, aſſiſt 

With thought-wing'd victory-my untry'd fift : 

If I the grinning Twitcher overturn, 

Six Ruſhan frigates at thy ſhrine ſhall burn; 

Nine rioters ſhall bleed beneath thy feet ; 

And hanging cutters decorate each ſtreet.” 

The goddeſs ſmil'd, or rather ſmooth'd her frown, 
And thook the triple feathers of her crown ; 
Iaſtil!'d a private penſion in his ſoul. 

With rage inſpir'd, he ſeiz*d a Gallic roll: 
His burſting arm the miſſive weapon threw, 
High o'er his rival's head it whiſtling flew, 
Currggas, for his jewiſh foul renown'd, 
Recerv'd it on his ear and kiſt the ground. 
Curraras, vers'd in every little art, | 

To play the miniſter's or felon's part: 

Grown hoary in theggillanies of ſtate, 

A title made him [nf ouſly reat. 

A flave to venal ſlaves; a tool to tools: 

The repreſentative to knaves and fools. 

But ſee! commercial Briſtol's genius fit, 
Her ſhield a turtle-ſhell, her lance a ſpit. 4 
See, whilſt her nodding aldermen are ſpread, 
In all the branching honours of the head; 
Curraras, ever faithful to the cauſe, 

With beef and ven'fon their attention draws ? 
They drink, they eat, then fign the mean addreſs; 
Say, could their humble gratitude do leſs? 

By diſappointment vex'd, Balluntun flies; 

Red lightnings flaſhing in his dancing eyes. 

Firm as his virtue, mighty Twitcher itands, 

And elevates for furious fight his hands : 

One pointed fiſt his ſhadow'd corps defends, 

The other on Balluntun's eyes deſcends : 

A darkling, ſhacking light his optics view, 

Lircled with livid tinges red and blue. 


But fortune (or ſome higher power or 


1 


Curraras, for his Jewiſh ſoul reno wund, 


' Aroſe ; but deafen'd with a 
A cloud of diſcontent o'erip 


Our heroes, like Lord George, could ſcold and 


Now fir d with anguiſh, and inflam'd by pride, _ 


| He thunders on his adverſary's fide: — 
With patt'cing blows prolongs th 2 Wyſe 75 | 


Twitcher retreats before the man of 25500 5 
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As Twitcher retrograde maintain · d the fray, ; | 2 
The harden'd ſerpent intercepts his way; 
» fog) 1 
Cruſh' d into atoms the judicial char. 1 — 


Oblique extended forth à ſable rod: 


ing ſound, 5 
id his brows; ; 
Revenge in every bloody feature glows. NR 
Around his head a roaſted gander whirls, _ 


Dropping Manilla ſauces on his curls: - 


Swilt to the vile Balluntun's face it flies, a ; 
The burning pepper ſparkles in his eyes: 91 


His India wailtcoat, reeking with the oil, | . 


Gloves brighter red, the glory of the ſpoil. 


The fight is gen'ral; fowl repulſes fowl; _ 
The victors thunder, and the vanquiſh'd howl. 
Stars, garters, all the implements of ſhow, | 


That deck'd the pow'rs above, diſgrac'd below: : 
Nor ſwords, nor mightier weapons did they draw, 
For all were well acquainted with the law. 


Let Drap=r, to improve his dition, fight; * . 


write. 
Gogmagog early of the jocky club; 
Empty as C—br—ke's oratorial tub: ; 
A ruſty link of miniſterial chain; 7 
A living glory of the preſent reign. _ 
Vers'd in the arts of ammunition bread, 
He wav'd a red wheat manchet round his head. 
David-ap-Howel, furious, wild, and young, 
From the ſame line as royal Madoc . e 
Occurr'd, the object of his burſting ire, 
And on his noſe receiv'd the weapon dire: 
A double river of congealing blood | 
O'erflows his garter with a purple flood. 
Mad as a bull by daring maſtiffs tore, | 
When ladies — and greaſy er e : 1 
Mad as B— rg —e when groping through the 
He kiſs'd D dear Ee 1 1 43 ER 
The lineal repreſentative of kings, 
A carving weapon ſeiz'd, and up he ſprings: 
A weapon long in cruel murders ſtain'd, 
For mangling captive carcaſes ordain'd. 
But Fortune, Prayidence, or what you will, 
To lay the riſing ſcenes of horror ſtill, 


"(FS 


| In Fero's perſon ſeiz'd a ſhining pot, 


Where bubbled ſcrips, and contracts flaming hot; 

In the ſierce Cambrians breeches drains it dry, 

The chapel totters with the ſhricking cry, 

Loud as the mob's reiterated-yell, © 

When Sawny roſe, as mighty Chatham fell. 
Flaccus, the glory of a maſquerade ; 

Whoſe every action is of trifles made: 

At Graft—n's well-ſtor'd table ever found; 

Like G n too for every vice renown'd. 

G—n, to whole immortal ſenſe we owe 

The blood which will from civil diſcord flow: 

Who ſwells each grievance, lengthens every tax, 

Blind to the rip'ning vengeance of the axe. 

Flaccus, the youthful, degagee and gay, 

With eye of pity ſaw the dreary fray ; 

Amidſt the greaſy horrors of the fight, 

He trembled for his ſuit of virgin white, 
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Fond of his oguetes, and eaſy flow | 


Of talk verboſe, whoſe meaning none can know: | 


He mounts the table, but, through eager haſte, 
His foot upon a ſmoking court-pie plac'd: 
The burning liquid penetrates his ſhoe, 

Swift from the 


To ſpoil his pretty countenance with ſtrains. 
Remounted on the table, now he ſtands, 
Waves his high | 
« Friends! let this clang of hoſtile fury ceaſe, 
Ill it becomes the plenipos of peace: 
Shall olio's, from internal battle dreſt, 
Like bullets outward perforate the breaſt ; 
Shall jav'lin bottles blood ethereal ſpill ; 

Shall luſcious turtle without ſurfeit kill.“ 


More had he faid.: when, from Dogloſtock flung, 


A cuſtard pudding trembled on his tongue: 
And, ah! 6 ſeldom come alone, 
Great Twitcher riſing ſciz'd a poliſh'd bone; 
Upon his breaſt the oily weapon clangs; | 
Headlong he falls, propell'd by thick' ning bangs. 
The prince of trimmers, for his magic fam'd, 
n by infernals nam'd: 

By mortals Alavat in common ſtyl'd; 

Nurs'd in a furnace, Nox and Neptune's child : 
Burſting with rage, a weighty bottle caught, 
With crimſon blood and vital ſpirits fraught, - 
To Doxo's head the gurgling woe he'fends ; 
Doxo made mighty in his mw friends. 
Upon his front the ſtubborn veſſel ſounds, 
Back from his harder front the bottle bounds : 
He fell, The toyal Madoc riſing up, 

Repos'd him weary, on his painful crup: 
The head of Doxo, firſt projecting down, 
Thunders upon the kingly Cambrian's crown: 
The ſanguine tumour ſwells; again he falls; 
On his broad cheſt the hulky Doxo ſprawls. 
Tyro the ſage, the ſenſible, the ſtrong, 
As yet unnotic'd in the muſe-taught ſong ; 
Tyro, for necromancy far renown'd, 

A greater adept than Agrippa found; 


Oft as his phantom reaſons interven'd, | 


De Viris penſion'd, the defaulter ſcreen'd ; 
Another C—rt—t remains in Cl—;' 

In Fl=thc=r fifty Jefferics's appear, 
Tyro ſtood neuter, till the champions tir'd, 
In languid attitudes a truce defir'd. i 
Long was the bloody fight; confuſion dire 
Has hid ſome circumftances from the lyre : 
Suffice it, that each hero kiſs d the ground, 
'T'yro excepted for old laws renown'd; 
Who ſtretching his authoritative hand, 
Loudly thus ifſu'd forth his dread command. 


« Peace, wrangling ſenators, and placemen, peace, 


49» 


In the king's name, let hoſtile vengeance ceaſe! 
Aghaſt the champions hear the furious found, - 
The fallen unmoleſted leave the ground. 

« What fury, nobles, occupies your breaſt; 
What patriots ſpirits has your mind poſſeſt. 
Nor honorary gifts nor penſions pleaſe ; 

Say, are you Covent-Garden patentees! _ 
How? Wiſt you not what ancient ſages ſaid, 
The council quarrels, and the poor have bread. 
See this court- pie with twenty thouſand dreſt ; 
Be every thought of enmity at reſt. | 
Divide it and be friends again, he ſaid: 
The council god return'd, and diſcord fled. 


Briſtol, Fan, 4. 1770. | + 


m the declaimer flew, - 
But learnedly heroic he diſdains, | 


eV, 


wder'd head and ruffled hands. |}. 
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xxo. 
Jorrrss I ſeek the ſolitary ſhade, 

Where duſky contemplation veils the ſcene, 
The dark retreat (of leafleſs branches made) 
Where ſick ning ſorrow wets the yellow'd green, 


The darkſome ruins of ſome ſacred cell, 
Where erſt the ſons of ſuperſtition trod, 

Tott'ring upon the moſſy meadow, tell 
We better know, but leſs adore our God. 


| Now, as I mournful tread the gloomy cave, 
Through the wide window (once with myſteries 


dight 
The diſtant foreſt, and the darken'd wave 
Of the ſwolgAvon raviſhes my ſight. 


But ſee, the-thick'ning veil of evening's drawn, 
The azure changes to a ſabled blue; 


The rapt'ring proſpects fly the lels' ning lawn, 


And nature ſeems to mourn the dying view, 


Selling fear creeps ſilent through the gloom, 

Starts at the ruſtling leaf, and rolls his eyes; 

Aghaſt with horror, when he views the tomb, 
With every torment of a hell he flies. 


The bubbling brooks in plaintive murmurs roll, 
The bird of omen, with inceſſant ſcream, 

To melancholy thoughts awakes the ſoul, 

And lulls the mind to contemplation's dream. 


A dreary ſtillneſs broods o'er all the vale, 
The clouded moon emits a feeble glare; 
Joylets I ſeek the darkling hill and dale; 
Where'er I wander ſorrow {till is there. 
Briflol, Nov. 17. 1769. | 


THE PROPHECY. 
When times are at the oorft they ⁊rill certainly mend, 


Tuis truth of old was ſorrow's friend, 
« 'Fimes at the worſt will ſurely mend.” 
The difficulty's then to know - 

How long oppreſſion's clock can go; 
When Britain's ſons may ceafe to ſigh, 
And hope that their redemption's nigh. 


When vice exalted takes the lead, 

And vengeance hangs but by a thread; 
Gay peerefles turn'd out o' doors; | 
Whoremaſters pecrs, and ſons of whores; 
Look up, ye Britons ! ceaſe to ſigh, 

For your redemption drawcth nigh. 


When vile corruption's brazen face 

At e ee ſhall take her place, 
And lords-commiſſioners reſort | 
To welcome her at Britain's court, 
Look up, ye Britons ! ceaſe to ſigh, 

For your redemption draweth nigh. 


See penſion's harbour large and clear, 


} Defended by St. Stephen's pier ! 
The entrance ſaſe, by current led, 


Tiding round G—'s jetty head ; 
Look up, ye Britons! ceaſe to ſigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


When civil power ſhall ſnore at eaſe, 
While ſoldiers fire to keep. the peact ; 
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When murders ſanctuary find, 

And petticoats can juſtice blind; | 
Look up, ye Britons ! ceaſe ro ſigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


Commerce o'er bondage will prevail, - 
Free as the wind that fills her fail. 

When ſhe complains of vile reſtraint, 

And power is deaf to her complaint, 

Look up, ye Britons !\ceaſe to ſigh, 

For your redemption draweth nigh. 


When raw projectors ſhall begin 
Oppreſſion's . to keep her in, 

She in diſdain will take her flight, 

And bid the Gotham fools good night; 
Look up, ye Britons! ceaſe to ſig 

For your redemption drawetk nigh. / 


When tax is laid to ſave debate, 

By prudent miniſters of ſtate ; 

And what the people did not give 
Is levied by prerogative; | 
Look up, ye Britons! ceaſe to ſigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


When Popiſh biſhops dare to claim 
Authority in war name; 

By treaſon's hand ſet up, in ſpite 

Of George's title, William's right; 
Look up, ye Britons! ceaſe to ſigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


When Popiſh prieſt a penſion draws 
From ſtarv'd exchequer, for the cauſe 
Commiſſion'd, proſelytes to make 

In Britiſh realms, for Britain's ſake, 
Look up, ye Britons! ceaſe to ſigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


When ſnug in power, ſly recuſants 
Make laws for Britiſh Proteſtants ; 
And d—g William's revolution, 

As juſtices claim execution ; 

Lock up, ye Britons! ceaſe to ſigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


paid for our defence, 
lay innocence, 

Blood from the ground for vengeance recks, 

Till Heaven the inquiſition makes ; 

Look up, ye Britons! ceaſe to ſigh, 

For your redemption draweth nigh. 


When at Bute's feet poor freedom lies, 
Mark'd by the prieſt for ſacrifice, 

And doom'd a victim for the ſins 

Of half the outs, and all the ins, 
Look up, ye Britens! ceaſe to ſigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


Ther oldic 


When ſtewards paſs a boot account, 
And credit for the groſs amount; 
Then, to replace exhauſted ſtore, 
Mortgage the land to borrow more; 
Look up, ye Britons ! ceaſe to ſigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


When ſcrutineers, for private ends, 
Againſt the vote declare their friends; 


Or judge, as you ſtand there alive, 


at five is more than forty-five ; 


nm 


— 


a 
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For your redemption's at the door. 


Look up, e Britons! ceaſe to fi h, OSS 
For wh Tederinpyiah draweth Sik” a i 
When George ſhall condeſcend to hear 
The modeſt ſuit, the humble prayer; 
A prince to purpled pride unknown} !? 
No favourites diſgrace the thronat+ 
Look up, ye Britons! ſigh no more, 32 


When time ſhall bring your wiſh about, 
Or ſeven years leaſe you ſold is out; 111 
No future contract to fulfill; 208 
Your tenants balding at your will; N 
Raiſe up your heads! your right demand? _ 
For your redemption's in your hand. es 

Then is your time to ſtrike the blow, 
And ler the ſlaves of Mammon know | 
Britain's true ſons a bribe can ſcorn, 74S, FÞ 
And die as free as they were born. _ 1-99 


1 Virtue again ſhall take her ſeat, © 


And your redemption ſtand complete. 
_ SONG. 


ADDRESSED TO MISS S- AM OF BRISTOL, 2119 


As Spring, now approaches with all his gay train, 
And ſcatters his beauties around the green plain, 


Come then, my dear charmer, all ſcruples remove, 
Accept of my paſſion, allow me to love. 


Without the ſoft tranſports which love muſt in- 


ſpire, a 7 
Without the ſweet torment of fear and deſire, 
Our thoughts and ideas, are never reſin d. 
And nothing but winter can reign in the mind. 
But love is the bloſſom, the ſpring of the ſoul, 
The froſts - our judgments may check, not con- 
troul, 
In ſpite of each hindrance, the ſpring will return, 
And nature with tranſports refining will burn. 
This paſſion celeſtial, by Heav'n was deſign'd, 
The only fix*'d means of improving the mind, 


When it beams on the ſenſes, they quickly diſplay, 


How great and prolific, how pleaſing the ray. 


Then come, my dear charmer, ſince love is a flame, 
Which poliſhes nature and Is your frame, 
Permit the ſoft paſſion to riſe in your breaſt, 
I leave your good nature to grant me the reſt. 


Shall the beautiful flow'rets all bloſſom around, 
Shall Flora's gay mantle, enamel the ground, 


Shall the red bluſhing bloſſom be ſeen on the tree, - 


Without the leaſt pleaſure or rapture for me ? 


And yet, if my charmer ſhould frown when I ſing, 
Ah! what are the beauties, the glories of ſpring | 
The flowers will be faded, all happineſs fly, 
And clouds veil the azure of every bright Key. | 
London, May 4.1770. 4 


APOSTATE WILL. 


In days of old, when Weſley's pow'r 3 4 
Gather d new ſtrength by every hour; 1 "Se 


Apoſtate Will juſt funk in trade, st K 


Relolv'd his bargain ſhould be made: N 
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Then ſtrait to Weſley he repairs, 
And puts on grave and ſolemn airs; 
Then thus the pious man addreſs d, 
Good Sir, I think your doctrine beſt; 
Your ſervant willa Weſley be, | 
Therefore the principles teach me. 
The preacher then inſtruction gave, 
How he in this world ſhould behave : 
He hears, aſſents, and gives a nod, 
Says every word's the word of God, 
Then lifting his diſfembling eyes, 
How bleſſed is the ſect! he cries; 
Nor Bin „ Young, nor Stillingfleet, 
Shall make me from this ſe retreat. 
He then his circumſtance declar'd, 
How hardly with him matters far d, 
Begg'd him next meeting for to make 
A ſmall collection for his ſake. 
'The preacher ſaid, do not repine, 
The whole collection ſhall be thine. _ 
With looks demure and cringing bows, 
About his buſineſs ſtrait he goes; 
His outward acts were. grave and prim, 
The methodiſt appear'd in him; 
But, be his outward what it will, 
His heart was an apoſtate's ſtill; 
He'd oft profeſs an hallow'd flame, 
And every where preach'd Wefley's name; 
He was a preacher and what not, 
As long as money could be got; 
He'd oft profeſs with holy fire, 
The labourer's worthy of his hire. 
It happen'd once upon a time, 
When all his works were in their prime, 
A. noble place appear'd in view, 
Then to the Methodiſts, adieu; 
A Methodift no more he'll be, 
The Proteſtants ferve beſt for he. 
Then to the curate ſtrait he ran, 
And thus addreſs'd the rev'rend man 
I was a Methodiſt, tis true, 
With penitence I turn to you ; 
O that it were your bounteous will 
Tho F the vacant place might fill! 
ith juſtice I'd myſelf acquit, 
Do ev'ry thing that's right and fit. 


The curate ſtraightway gave conſen. 


re went. 


To take the place he 
e place, 


Accordingly he took 


And keeps it with diſſembled grace. 


April. 14. 1764. 
HAPPINESS. 1769 


SixcE happineſs is not ordain'd for man, 

Let's make ourſelves as happy as we can; 

Poſſeſt with fame or fortune, friend or whore, 

But think it happineſ. we want no more. 
Hail Revelation! ſphere-envelop'd dame, 

To ſome divinity, to moſt a name, 

Reaſon's dark-lanthorn, ſuperſtition's ſun, 

Whoſe cauſe myſterious and effect are one 

From thee, ideal bliſs we only trace, 

Fair as ambition's dream, or Loubty's face, 

But, in reality, as ſhadowy ſound 

As ſeeming truth in twiſted myſteries bound, 
hat little ret from over-anx10us;care- 

The lords of nature are defign'd to ſhare, 


* 
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| To bear his name, and ſignify his trade, 


To wanton whim and prejudice we owe. Thei 
Opinion is the only god we know, AC 
Where's the foundation of region plac'd?_ Er 
On every individual's fickle tai "oh —_ ; Is on 
The narrow way the prieft-rid mortals tread, Thir 
Buy ſuperſtitious prejudice miſlel W. 
This paſſage leads to heaven— yet, ſtrange to tell Beca 
Another's conſcience finds it leads to hell. 
Conſcience, the ſoukcamelion's varying hue, The) 
Reflects all notions, to no notion true. mo - To r 
The bloody ſon of Ieſſe, when he aw _ Reac 
That myſtic prieſthood kept the Jews in awe, | 
He made himſelf an er to his mind, Is fla 
And ſought the Lord, and always found him kind, Shall 
In murder A ruelty and luſt, 8 
The lord Wa him, and his actions juſt. Is it 
Prieſtcraft, thou univerſal blind of all, How 
Thou idol at whoſe feet whole nations fall, _ Cc 
Father of miſery, origin of fin, _ 67 
Whoſe firſt exiſtence did with fear begin, Let | 
Still mu deal thy ſeeming bleſſings ont, Nor 
Veil thy Elyſium with a cloud of doubt: — Praiſ 
Since preſent bleſſings in poſſeſſion cloy, His « 
Bid hope in future worlds expect the o His 
Or, if thy ſons the airy phantoms flight, - His; 
And dawning reaſon would direct them right, His f 
Some glittering trifle to their optics hold; With 
Perhaps they'll think the glaring ſpangle geld, Vi 
And madded in the ſearch of coins and toys, His r 
Eager purſue the momentary joys. - Whe 
* Catcott is very fond of talk and fame, A tel 
His wiſh a perpetuity of name, But \ 
Which to procure, a pewter-altar's mzfle, Give: 


In pomp burleſqu'd the riſing ſpire to head, dupel 
To tell futurity a pewterer's dead. | | 

Incomparable Catcott, ſtill purſue 
The ſeeming happineſs thou haſt in view! Or be 


Unfiniſh'a chimneys, ing ſpires complete 

Eternal fame on _ Tiſhes dent : Feet | In Ar 
tRide four-inch'd, bridges, clouded turrets climb, Aude 
Aud bravely e 26 in after-time. | ; 
Horrid idea! if on rolls of fame N He ri 
The twentieth century only ſind th | Pulvi 
Unnotic'd this in proſe or-, e—_— la nev 
He left his dinner te aſcend the tower," | 
Then what avails thy anxious ſpitting pain? Catcc 


Thy laugh-provoking labqurs are in vain, 


On matrimonial pewter ſet thy hand; dy Fre t] 
Hammer with every power thou canſt command; A ſole 
Stamp thy whole foul, original as tis, | Andt 
To propogate thy whimſies, name and phyz—— OE 

* This peroterer is famous fer producing to the Oe 


evorld thoſe poems which Cbatterton produced to him. 
He is famous for aſcending by a roße, with no lille 
danger of bis life, in order to place the top ſtant of St. 0 
Nichelas-church ſpire, and under it a fiece of pewter n Cv 
recording this ſingular eueut. Nor is he leſs fomons for 
paſſing the ſtream, by means of ſome narrow boards (0 
horſeback, I believe) before the new bridge vas cum- #* « 
pleted; that it might be ſuid (with bo much propritty « 
fame muſt decide) be firſt paſſed the bridge. CRorr. 
+ The reader will recollet that poor Tom complains the 
foul fiend bas e made him proud of heart, to ride a +1 
da high=trotting horſe over four-inched bridges. 
Shalſpeare's poor Tom, as well 4: cis, diſcovered 


« re. gen in maduzſi. CRorr. 
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Thed, when the tottering ſpires or chimnies fall, 
A Catcott ſhall remain, admir'd by all. ; 
Endo, who has ſome trifling couplets writ, 
ls only happy when he's thought a wit 
Think's I've more judgment than the whole re- 
views, ; 
Becauſe I always compliment his muſe, 
If any mildly would reprove his faults, 
They're Critics envy-ſicken'd at his thoughts. 
To me he flies, his beſt-beloved friend, 
Reads me aſleep, then wakes me to commend. 
Say, fages—if not ſleep- charm'd by the rhyme, 
Is fattery, much- lov d ttery, any crime? 
Shall dragon Satire exerciſe his ſting, 
And not inſinuating flattery fing ? 
Is it more natural to torment than pleaſe ! 
How ill that thought with rectitude agrees! 
Come to my pen, companion of the lay, 
And ſpeak of worth where merit * * 
Let lazy Barton undiſtinguiſh'd ſnore, 
Nor laſh his generoſity to Hoare ; 
Praiſe him for ſermons of his curate bought, 
His eaſy low of words, his depth of thought ; 
His active ſpirit, ever in diſplay, 
His great devotion when he drawls to pray; 
His fainted ſoul diſtinguiſhably ſeen, 
With all the virtues of a modern dean, 
Varo, a genius of peculiar taſte, 
His miſery in his happineſs has 9 
When in ſoft calm the waves of fortune roll, 
A tempeſt of reflection ſtorms the ſoul. 
But what would make another man diſtreſt, 
Gives him tranquillity and thoughtleſs reſt. 
No diſappointment can his thoughts invade, 
Superior to all troubles not ſelf- made 
This character let gray Oxonians ſcan, 
* And tell me of what ſpecies he's a man. 
Or be it by young Vetman criticized, 
Who damns good Engliſh if not Latinized 1; 
In Ariſtotle's ſcale the muſe he weighs, 
And damps her little fire with copied lays ; 
Vers'd in the myſtic learning of the fchools. 
He rings bob-majors by Leibnitzian rules. 
Pulvis, whoſe knowledge centres in degrees, 
Is never happy but when taking fees: 
Bleſt with a buſhy wig and ſolemn pace, 
Catcott admires him ; 
When firſt his farce of countenance began, 


* 


Fre the ſoft down had mark'd him almoſt man, 
A ſolemn dulneſs occupied his eyes, | 


Nor be by ſuperſtition led aſide 


| Encroaching ſou 


or a foſſile face. „ 


But thou haſt made him (ever waſt thou blind) 
A licens'd butcher of the human kin. 
—Mould'riag iv duſt the fair Lavinia fies, 
Death and our doctor clos'd her ſparkling eyes. 
O all ye powers, the guardians of the world! - _ .- 


Where is the uſeleſs bolt of vengeance hurl'd? 425 


Say ſhall this leaden ſword of plague pre val, 
And kill the mighty where the mighty fail! 
Let the red bolus tremble o'er his head, 1 1 
And with his guardian jupel ſtrike him dead! . . 
But to return in this wide Tea of vx IP 

How ſhall we ſteer our notions-as we ought? _ 
Content is happineſs, as ſages ſay——= 
But what's content? the trifle of a dax. 
Then, friend, let inclination be thy guide, 


t 


| THE RESIGNATION. 


O Gov, whoſe RYE ſhakes the ſky ; 2. 
Whoſe eye this atom globe ſurveys; 


To thee, my only rock, I fly, 


Thy mercy in thy juſtice praiſe. 

The myſtic mazes of thy will, 

The ſhadows of celeſtial light, 

Are paſt the power of human ſkill, 

But what th' Eternal acts is right. | 


O teach me in the trying hour, 


When anguiſh ſwells the dewy tear, 


To ſtill my forrows, own thy pow'r, 
Thy goodneſs love, thy juſtice fear. 


If in this boſom aught but the: 
ht a boundleſs ſway, 
Omniſcience could the danger ſee, 
And mercy look the cauſe away. 


Then why, my ſoul, doſt thou complain ? 
Why drooping ſeek the dark receſs? _ 
Shake off the melancholy chain, 

For God created all to bleſs, 


But ah! my breaſt is human ſtill; 
The rifing ſigh, the falling tear, 
My languid vitals' feeble rill, 

The ſickneſs of my ſoul declare. 


But yet, with fortitude reſign'd, 
I'll thank th* inflicter of the blow; _ 
Forbid the ſigh, compoſe my mind, 


And the fond mother thought him wondrous wiſe, | Nor let the guſh of mis ry flow. 


— But little had ſhe read in nature's book, 
For fools aſſume a philoſophic look. 
O education, ever ih the wrong, 
To thee the curſes of mankind belong; 
Thou firſt great author of our future ſtate, 
Chief ſource of our religion, paſſions, fate. 
On every atom of the doctor's frame 
Nature has ſtampt the pedant with his name: 


To hold to every man a faithful glaſs, 
And ſhow him of what ſpecies he's an aſs.” 
Prelogue to Vanburgh's © Provoked Wife.” 
CROFT. 
+ In the epiſile on Alla to Canynge, is this line 


The Engliſh, him to pleaſe muſt firſt be La- 
tinized,”? CxorT. 


And tickled every fancy - his ſhop; 


The gloomy mantle of the night, 

Which on my ſinking ſpirit ſtœals, 

Will vaniſh at the morning light, 
Which God, my Eaſt, my Sun, reveals. 


' THE ART OF PUTFING, 


BY A BOOKSELLER'S JOURNEYMAN;, 
Vegrs'D hy experience in the ſubtle art, cs 
The myſterics of a title-I napart;. _. _ . . » 
Teach the young author how to pleaſe the town, 
And make the heavy drug of rhime go down, ©, 
Since Curll, immortal, never dying name, ,  ., 
A double pica in the book of fame, er 


By various arts did various dunces prop, ...-, 


Sis, 
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Villains exalted in the midway ſky, 


. Rich in inventions, Nee cuts, and hums: 


Like bookſellers the world's firſt idol—gain. 


For this each mon 


With joy to Britain's king and ſovereign dear, 
Meaſures his ſyllables into an ode, 


- 
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can like Pottinger enſure a book? 
Who judges with the ſolid taſte of Cooke ? 


Shall live again, to drain your purſes dry: 
Nor yet unrival'd they; ſee Baldwin comes 
The honourable Boſwell writes, tis true; 
What elſe can Paoli's ſupporter do? 


The trading wits endeavour to attain, 


For this they puff the heavy Goldſmith's line, 
And hail his ſentiments, though trite, divine; 
For this the patriotic bard complains, 
And Bingley binds poor liberty in chains : 
For this was eyery readers faith deceiv'd, 
And Edmund ſwore what nobody believ'd: 
For this the wits in cloſe diſguiſes fight, 
For this the varying politicians write ; 

| new magazines are ſold, 
With dulneſs fill'd and tranſcripts of the old; 
The Town and Country ſtruck a lucky hit, 
Was novel, ſentimental, full of wit; 
Apeing her walk, the ſame ſucceſs to find, 
The Court and City follow far behind: 
Sons of Apollo learn, merit's no more | 
Than a frontiſpiece to grace her door; 
The author who invents a title well, 
Will always find his cover d dulneſs ſell. 
Flexney and every bookſeller will buy— 
Bound in neat calf, the work will never die. 

July 22. 1770. VAM. 


Extract from the unpubliſted MS. of the Satirical | 


Poem, intituled 
" KEW GARDENS. 


WHrarT are the wages of the tuneful nine? 

What are their pleaſures, when compar'd to mine ? 
Happy I eat, and tell my numerous pence, 

Free from the ſervitude of rhime and ſenſe. 
Though ſing-ſong Whithead uſhers in the year 


And in compliance to an ancient mode, 


Yet ſuch the ſcurvy merit of his muſe, 

He bows to deans, and licks his lordſhip's ſhoes. 
Then leave the wicked barren way of rhime, 
Fly far from poverty, be wiſe in time, 
Regard the office more, Parnaſſus leſs; 

Put your religion in a decent dreſs.” 
Then may your intereſt in the town advance 
Above the reach of muſes or romance. | 


ODE +. 
cen ERTO IN THE SHADES. 


"Tis done ;—the MicuTty STRIPLING gave the 
Word. 
Inſtant round Briſtol's crowded mart, 
Beams of celeſtial glory dart, 
And to each kindling breaſt poetic flames impart. - 


A fac-{imile of this extract is given by Dr. 


+ Reprinted from a humorous publication, intituled 
« Rowley and Chatterton in the Shades, or. Nugæ An- 
tiquz et Novæ. A new Elyfien Interlude in Proſe 


Give me the harp, he cried, of thouſand ſtrings} 
Echo, from her mountain cell, 
O'er deſert heath or ſhadowy dell | 
The repercuſſive notes in varying pauſes brings. 
Now ſwell the ſtrains in accent bold; 

Now tun'd to artleſs woe, 
Let the ſoft numbers muſically flow; 

Or to the praiſe of heroes old 
Loet l war- ſong found in thund'rous terror 

roll'd. | 


Far hence all idle rhymes, 
The taſte of none but giddy-paced times, 
In manlier modes I ſtrike the deep-ton'd lyre 
And other joys inſpire. | 
Whence is this ardour? what new motion bodes 
My agoniſing ſoul ? 
It is decreed ; 

Illuſion come, work thy all- potent deed, | 
And deal around the land thy ſubtile dole. 
Be the ſolemn ſubject dreſl 

In antique numbers, antique veſt, 

In time's-proud ſmiles right gorgeouſly array'd; 
With many a ſtrange conceit and lore profound, 
There be the bookman's ſapient art diſplay'd, 
While folly gapes and wonder ſtares around, 


| See fancy wafts her radiant forms along, 


Borne on the plume ſublime of everlaſting ſong, 
Brave Ricaard * calls; the creſcent falls, 
He rears the croſs; the nations bow, 
Vengeance, ariſe! Great Bawdin + dies! 
Awful be the notes and ſlow. 

oA s woes demand the ſtrain, 
hall female ſorrow ſtream in vain? 
Ah deck with myrtle wreathe that hapleſs herſe, 
Nor let ſainted CHRARIT IS, 
Godlike maid, with upcaſt eye, 
Unheeded paſs without one votive verſe. 
Grief's a plant of every clime, 
Lull'd into birth from earlieſt time; 
Soon it ſhoots a branching tree 
Water'd with tears of miſery ; 
Change, my lyre, the numbers change, 
And give aſpiring thoughts an ampler range. 
In buſkin'd pomp appear, 
Dread KTA ||, regal form, 
Fate ſtalking in the rear, 
Prepares the iron ſtorm. 
Mark where the Norman canvaſs ſwells afar, 
And wafts the deftin'd troops to Albion's ſtrand; 
Hear HaroLD F! hear! the diſtant ſound is war, 
War that ſhall ſweep thee from thy native land, 
The meaſure's clos'd, the work diſpos'd, 
Hang the recording tablet high! 
The colours mix, the foul they fix, 
Confeſt before the entranced eye. 
Confirm, Pierian powers! the bold deſign, 
And 1 with RowLEx's name each conſecrat- 
ed line. 


dancing in circles, under the direction of Leland, the 


ſolemuities are interrupted by the ſbude of a V00NG 
Por, vho ruſbes in and ſings this irregular ode. 
* Fclog. 2. 1 Dethe of Syr Charles Banodits 
+ Elinoure and Fuga. $ Balude of baritie. 
Alla, à Tragycal Enterlude, and Goldwyn 9 
Tragedie, 


end Venſe. Sv. 1782.—Mbile the Antiquarizs are 


1 | The Battle of Haſtinge. 


Maſter of the Ceremonies ; the author ſuppoſes that their 


or 


Ir, 
nd, 


rate 


the 
her 


NG 


din. 
ilie. 


n 4 


Ihy ſtrong enchantments, when the poet's lyre, 


POEM 8. 


ON THE POEMS IMPUTED TO ROWLEY. 


{Reprinted in © Gentleman's Magazine,” 1782. 
| From the Bury Poſt. } 


Acer, O CHATTERTON ! too late, the wreath, 

Which will not flouriſh, upon Rowley's tomb; 

Born ere our rugged language glow'd bencath 

The mellowing touch of time, and caught the 
bloom 

Of polith'd diction ; born ere numbers ſweet 

Meaſur'd the varied round in harmony complete. 


And ere to philoſophic rule allied, 

Our poeſy the vague ideas taught 

To know their rank ; ere yet inventive pride 

Burſt the dark priſon of the fetter'd thought. 

Accept, ill-fated youth! to grace thy name, 

The juſt, the dear-bought guerdon of diſaſtrous 
ame. 


Rich, flowery, nervous, plaintive, gay, ſublime 

In ſentiment and manners deeply Fara "2g 

Had but our earlier ages learn'd to climb 

Thoſe heights, and that wide maze of knowledge 
Id 


_ 


Which to thy infant genius fate diſplay'd, 
Thy artful mimic theft had not itſelf betray'd! 


But now, though antique gloom incruſt the pile, 

Wrought by thy hands, ſtill beams through the 
diſguiſe, | 

Th' internal ſymmetry, and mocks the toil, 

Which offer'd moſtly ruins to our eyes “. 

Thy genius, form'd to poliſh and create, 

Soar'd far above the times it ſtrove to imitate. 


Take then, O CHATTERTON! the bootleſs praiſe, 

Which cannot vibrate on thy death- ſtruck ear! 

And O! if ever in remoteſt days, 

A youth like thee ſhall taſte the vital air, 

0! may he learn from thy misfortunes known, 

In conſcious merit proud the works he forms to 
own! 


Der. 9. 1782. : : 


SONNET TO EXPRESSION, 


BY MIS8 HELEN MARIA WILLIAMS. 
Exrxrssiox, child of ſoul! I fondly trace 


The Pony pencil catch thy ſacred fire, 

And beauty wakes for thee her touching grace. 
But from this frighted glance thy form avert, 
When horrors check thy tear, thy ſtruggling ſigh, 
When frenzy rolls in thy impaſſion'd eye, 

Or guilt fits heavy on thy lab'ring heart. 

Nor ever let my ſhuddering ſancy bear 

The waſting groan, or view the pallid look 

Of him + the muſes lov'd—when hope forſook 

His ſpirit, vainly to the muſes dear! 

Tor charm'd with heavenly ſong, this bleeding 
breaſt [no reſt. 


Mourns the bleſt power of verſe could give deſpair 


* 2 2 : — f 
a N idea 7; elegantiy Fur ſued in Xnoxs's Eſſay o&7; 


MONODY TO THF MEMORY OF CHAT-= 
; TERTON. : 
WRITTEN BY MARS. COWLEY. 


O CnarTERTON ! for thee the penſive ſong I raiſe, 
Thou object of my wonder, pity, envy, praiſe! 
Bright ſtar of genius!—torn from life and fame, 
My tears, my verſe, ſhall conſecrate thy name. 
Ye muſes! who, as round his natal bed, 
Triumphant ſung, and all your influence ſhed; 
AroLLo ! thou who rapt his infant breaſt, | 
And in his dzdal numbers ſhone confeſt, 

Ah! why in vain ſuch mighty gifts beſtow ? 

— Why give freſh tortures to the child of woe? 
Why thus with barbarous care illume his mind, 
Adding new ſenſe to all the ills behind ? 

Thou haggard poverty! whoſe cheerleſs eye 
Transforms young rapture to the pond'rous Achs 
In whoſe drear cave no muſe e' er ſtruck the lyre, 
Nor bard e'er madden'd with poetic fire, 

Why all thy ſpells for CHaTTERToN combine? 

His thoughts creative why muſt thou thou confine ? 

Subdu'd by thee, his pen no more oheys, 

No longer gives the fe of ancient days; 

Nor paints in flowing tints from diſtant ſkies, 

Nor bids wild ſcenery ruſh upon our eyes 

Check'd by her flight, his rapid genius cowers, 

Droops her ſad plumes, and yields to thee her 
powers. : | 

Behold him, muſes ! ſee your fav'rite ſon 
The prey of want, c'er manhood is begun! 

The boſom you have filld, with anguiſh torn— 
The mind you cheriſh'd, drooping and forlorn ! 

And now deſpair her ſable — extends, 
Creeps to his couch, and o'er his pillow bends, 
Ah! ſee! a deadly bowl the fiend conceal'd, 
Which to his eye with caution is reveaPd— 

Seize it AroL LO ſeize the liquid ſnare, 

Daſh it to earth, or diſſipate in air FETs 

Stay, hapleſs youth! reſtrain—abhor the draught, 

With pangs; with racks, with deep repentance 

fraught ! 

Oh, hold! the cup with woe ETERNAIL flows, 

A than death the poiſonous juice be- 
ows ! | 

In vain !—he drinks, and now the ſearching fires, 

Ruſh through his veins, and writhing he expires! 

No ſotrowing friend, no ſiſter, parent, nigh, 

To ſooth his pangs, or catch his parting ſigh ; 

Alone, unknown, the muſe's dating dies, 

And with the vulgar dead unnoted lies! 

Bright ſtar of genius !—torn from life and fame, 

y tears, my verſe, ſhall conſecrate thy name 


ELEGY, 
To THE MEMORY OF MR. THOMAS CHAT TERTON 
| LATE OF BRISTOL. 
How ſhall my pen make known the ſad event, 
How tell the, loſs, O earth, by thee ſuſtain'd; 
In what expreſſions give the tidings vent, 
Of which the thought, my ſoul, ſo oft has pain'd? 
Why wilt thou, torturing reflection, mad 


Each fond idea of the bleſſings paſt ; 
Bleſſings which only to the . add; 


1＋ Chatterton, 


Yor, XI. 


O, did their pleaſing efficacy laſt} 


Cc 4 


# 5 — 
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Think of his tender op'ning unfledg'd years, 
Brought to a final criſis ere mature: 

As fate had grudg'd the wonders nature rears, 
Bright genius in oblivion to immure. 


Weep, nature, weep, the mighty loſs bewail, 


The wonder of our drooping iſle is dead; 
O, could but tears or plaintive ſighs avail, 
By night and day would I bedew my bed. 


O, give his mem'ry reverential due, 
His worth a tributary tear demands : 

Still hold his many virtues in your view, 
Then'muſt a free-will offering ſcape your hands. 


Had but his tender budding genius thriv'd, 

Still blooming on, ſpite of the froſty blaſt; 
Till ripen'd into manhood ſtill ſurviv'd, 

The fruits full ripe—how rich the ſweet repaſt ! 


Ere vital utterance could ſcarce tranſpire, 
His infant lips evinc'd a manly ſoul ! 
Predicting that heroic mental fire, 


Which reign'd ſupreme within the mighty whole. 


Friendſhip cemented by the lighteſt ties, 
Full hardly brooks the intervening cauſe 
'That ſeparates the friend we lightly prize, 
Burſting the bonds of friendſhip's ſacred laws. 


Then how can I but feel the dire effect, 
' Where infancy began the ſocial tie, 
Which Kill increas'd, void of the leaſt defect, 
As each revolving year did multiply. 


| Though great the loſs to me—Heav'n knows how 


great | 
Were it but individually known, 
I would not vainly thus repine at fate, 
But providential juſtice ever own. 


O, that's not all-=-my country feels the ſtroke, 
The public good was ever in his view, 

His pen his lofty ſentiments beſpoke, 
Nor fear'd he virtuous freedom to purſue. 


Ves, Liberty! thy fair, thy upright cauſe, 
He dar'd defend, ſpite of deſpotic force, 

To cruſh his much-loy'd country's wholeſome laws, 
Its noble conſtitution's only ſource, 


Ye muſes, leave your florid airy ſmiles, 
And thou, mercurial Euphroſyne, 

Forget thy wanton cranks and am'rous wiles, 
To ſympathize with ſad Melpomene, 


Your pride is fallen—your chief, your great ſup- 


PO 
Lies mould'ring to his own primzval duſt : 
To you, while W ever was his court, 
Dead, in return, let not his mem'ry ruſt. 


What eaſe within his ſweet' ned numbers flow'd, 
What ſymmetry each well-penn'd line evinc'd; 
Such juſt connection on each verſe beſtow'd 
Ev'n envy, of his worth, muſt Rand convinc'd. 


His lofty numbers how ſublimely great ! 
Lifting the raviſh'd ſenſe to heights ſupreme, 

Again with fancy painted woes elate, 

He ſhows the paſſions of the tragic theme. 


Sharp viſag'd ſatire own'd him as her lord, 
Excluſive of her hand-maid in her train, 
IIl- nature, curſt attendant of the board 


Ol thoſe who ſtigmatiſe mankind for gain. 
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Not ſo with him—he paints each reigning vice 


In ſtrongeſt colours of their genuine hue! 
Sweet'ning the bitter draught with ſav'ry ſpice, 
The moral picture reliſhing the view. 


O, could my pen but catch his livid fire, 
Hear thou my invocation, mighty dead! 
My infant muſe with life mature inſpire, 
Thy * may dictate, though the ſubſtance', 
ed. 


Antiquity, bewail his cruel fate, 
He paid thy hoary head the rev'rence due; 
Thy valu'd acts reviving out of date, 
Recalling ages paſt to preſent view. 


To truths long dead, he gave a ſecond birth, 
Reſcuing from oblivion occult ſtores: 

Treaſures within the bowels of the earth, 
Unheeded by the vulgar mind—explores, 


Moſt ſtrange ! ideas of ſe vaſt extent i 
Could e'er within his tender mind reſide, 

No art or ſcience but ſome influence lent, 
His intellectual parts to make more wide, 


Why, fancy, wilt thou paint him to my eyes, 
Why form the fond idea in my mind; 


o, couldſt thou but ſome plaſtic means deviſe, 


The ſubſtance with the ſhadow [till to find. 


| Briſtol, Oct. 1770. g T. C. 


AN ARCHAELOGICAL EPISTLE 


To the Reverend and Worſbipful JEREMIAH Milly, 
D. D. Dean of Exeter, Preſident of the Socich if 
Antiquaries, and Editor of 4 Superb Edition of the 
Poems of THoMAs RowLey, PRIEST : To whid 
is annexed a Gloſſary, extracted from that of tir 
learned Dean. 


ꝓ— 
EPISTELLE TO DOC TOURE MYLLES. 


I. 
As whanne a gronfer 1, with ardurous 2 glow, 
Han 3 from the mees 4 liche 5 ſweltrie 6 ſun 


ariſt 7 
The lordynge 8 toade awhaped 9 creepethe ſlowe, 


To hilte Io his groted II weam 12 in mokie I 
kiſte 14; 


Owlettes vblente 15 alyche dooe flizze 16 awaie, 
In ivye-wympled 17 ſhade to glomb 18 in depe 
| diſmaie. a 


II. 
So, dygne 1 Deane Mylles, whanne as thie wytte3 
ſo rare 
Han Rowley's amenuſed 3 fame che vyſed 4, 


— 


STANZA I. 1. A meteor. 2 burning. 3 hath 
4 meadows. 5 like. 6 ſultry. 7 aroſe, 8 ſtant 
ing on his hind legs; rather, heavy, fluggi- 
9 aſtoniſhed, or terrified. 10 hide. I ſwe led. 
12 womb, or body. 13 black. 14 coffin, 15 blind 
ed, or dazzled. 16 fly away. 17 ivy-mantld. 
I8 frown. ; 

STanza ll. x Worthy, or glorious, 2 wiſdom, 
knowledge. 3 diminiſhed, leſſencd; or, met 
phorically here, injured. 4 reſtored, vr redcem. 

| 4 


rogate 7 
era; 


＋ 
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Ne couthe bewryenne 5 inne anie ſyngle tyme, 


His foemenne 5 alle fotlette 6 theyre groffiſh 
gars 7, [devyſed, 
Whyche in theyre houton ſprytes 8 theie han 
Whan thee theie ken 9, wythe poyntel Io in thie 
honde, [bronde 13. 
Enroned 11 lyche Wee "oy fell, or lyche a burly- 


Thomas of Oxenford, whoſe teeming brayne 
Three bawſin 1 rolles of olde rhyms hiſtorie 
Ymaken hanne wythe mickle tene 2 and payne, 
Nete kennethe 3 he of archeologie, | 
Whoe pyghtes hys knowlachynge 4 to preve 
echeone 5 
Of Rowley's fetive 6 lynes were pennde bie Chat- 
tertone. 


0 4 IV. 

Hie thee, poor Thomas, hie thee to thie celle, 
Ne mo wythe auntyante vearſe aſtounde x thy 
„ wes; 

Of ſeemlikeenly 2 rhym thou nete mai ſpelle; 
For herehaughtree 3, or proſe thou botte arte 

te: | | 
Vearſe for thie rede 4 is —_—_— myſterie ; 
Ne e er ſnalle Loverde 5 North“ a Canynge proove 
to thee. £1 


V. 
Deane Percy, albeytte thou bee a Deane, 

O whatte arte thou, whanne pheered x with 

dynge Deane Mylle? 
Nete botte a groffyle 2 acolythe 3 I weene; 

Inne auntyante barganette 4 lyes all thie ſkylle. 
Deane Percy, Sabalus 5 will hanne thy ſoughle, 
Giff o thou doeſt amate 6 grete Rowley's yel- 

lowe rolle. | 


| VI. 
Tyrwhytte, though clergyonned in Geoffroie's 
leare 1, ſtedde 2. 
Yette ſcalle yat leare ſtonde thee in drybblet 
Geoffroie wythe Rowley how maieſt thoue com- 
here 3? | [redde, 
Rowley hanne mottes 4, yat ne manne ever 


ek. 


ed. 5 enemies. 6 give up, or relinquiſh. 7 rude, 
or uncivil cauſe. 8 haughty ſouls. 9 ſee. 10 pen. 
II brandiſhed. 12 ſword. 13 furious falchion. 

STANZA III. 1 Big, or bulky. 2 labour, or ſorrow. 
3 nothing knoweth he. 4 tortures his learning. 
5 every one. 6 elegant. 

STANZA IV. 1 Confound, or aſtoniſh. 2 beautiful, 
or delicate. 3 heraldry. 4 knowledge, or wiſ- 
dom. 5 lord. 

Sraxza V. 1 Matched, or compared. 2 gro- 
velling, or mean. candidate for deacon's 
orders, 4 ballads. 5 The devil. 6 derogate 

from, or leſſen. 

Sraxza VI. x Wall inſtructed in Chaucer's lan- 
guage, 2 little ſtead. 3 compare. 4 words, 


n As this great Miniſter, either through neceſſity or 
choice, is apt to make uſe of a bad reaſon inſtead of a 
good, bere is one ready made to his hands For not deing 
what tvould have done him bonour. 

If it be conſidered, that the above verſe vas written 
at leaſt a fortnight before the ſudden (and to him the un- 
expected) rout of the miniſtry, the author may juſtly ar- 


— himſelf not enly the poetir, but the prophetic 


reel 


| 


Le 


Yet reynnethe 6 echeone mole 7, in newe 
ſwotie ryme 8. . 


And yerfore, faitour 1, in aſhrewed 2 houre 

From Rowley's poyntel thou the lode 3 dydſt 

take. . fhuir 4 

Botte lo! our Deane ſcalle wythe forweltrynge 

Thy wytte as pynant 5 as thie bowke 6 ymake; 
And plonce 7 thee inne archeologic mudde, 

As en 2 8 were in Severne's mokie 8 

udde. 3 


a 1 $7.4 VIII 83 1 
Sd have I ſeen, in Edinberrowe-towne,. 
A ladie faire in i wes — paramente f 
Abbrodden goe 2, whanne on her powrethe downe 


Who, whanne ſhee looke 


Han liffer * beſhet 7 thanne in thilke 8 
1 


cries, | 3 | 
Some cheriſaunie 2 tys to mie ſadde harte, 
4 That thou, whoſe fetive 3 poeſie I pryze, 

« Wythe Pyndarre kynge of mynſtrells lethlen 4 
_ © arte. ; 3 ROSE > 
« Flſe nowe thie wytte to dernie roin 5 han come, 
For havynge protoflene grete Rowley's hie re- 


© nome 6. + 
« Yette, giff 1 thou ſojourned in this earthly 
« yale, (ſtynge ; 


„ Tohnfon atte thee had broched 2 no neder 3 
« Hee, eravęnt 4, the yſtorven 5 dothe aſſayle, 


« flynge. 


ce Quyck or yſtorven, giff I kenne aryghte, 
« thic ſpryte.” 


Butte, minſtrelle Maiſonne; blyn 1 thie chyrck- 
| eynge dynne 2 ; 


i * — 


5 expreſs, or ſpeak in any ſingle era of our lan- 
| ns ts, 6 runneth, or Aowetk. 7 ſoft. 8 in 
modern and ſweet verſification. 

Stanza VII. x Vagabond. 2 accurſed, or un- 
fortunate. 3 praiſe, of hononr. 2 blaſting, or 
burning fury. 5 pining, meagre. 6 body. 
7 plunge. 8 drenched. 9 black, or muddy. 

STANZA VIII, 1 Dreſt in a princely robe. 2 go 

abroad in the ſtreet. 3 a moiſt, or wet heap, 
or load. 4 upper chamber- window. 5 un. 
ſweet, or ſtinking apparel, 6 had rather, 
7 been ſhut up, or confined ſtill at home. Hur 

| this word, ſee Kerſey. 8 ſuch, 9 ſtained. 10 

robe, or mantle. | 

STanzA IX. 1 Poet. 2 comfort. 3 elegant. 

4 dead, 5 ſad ruin. 6 been the firſt to kill 

or deſtroy the high fame of Rowley. 

STANZA X. 1 If. 2 pointed. 3 adder, 4 cow- 

ard. 5 the dead. 6 the living. 7 grieve, 

or trouble. d 5 

STANza XI. x Ceaſe. 2 diſagreeable noiſe, or 


prate. 3 Revenged. 


A mollock hepe 3, from opper oryal 4 ſente; 
on her unſwote 
are [ſteynQ 9 aumere 10. 

7 - 


. . 1 . f X. 4 5 2 
« Spryte of mie Graie;” the minſtrelle x Maiſonne 
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« Butte atte the quyck 6 ne dares hys venome 


« Ne Johnſon, ne Deane Mylle, ſcalle e er agroſe 7 


5 5 1 Wronge pg, 
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'Thou, wythe thie compheere 4 Graie, dydde furſt 
h nne ſonge,- 
To ſpeke inne deignous denwere 4 hys 


And, wythe enſtroted 5 Warpool *, deemed hys 
laies * WIR: vaſe. 


Freſhe as newe rhyms pos inne ladie Myller' 


Oh Warpool, ne dydde thatte borne 1 vaſe con- 
teyne | 
Thilke ſwotic 2 excremente of poete's lear 3; 
Encaled 4 was thie hearte as carnes 3 ybene, 
Soe to aſterte 5 hys ſweft-kerved ſcryvennere 6. 
Thy ſynne doe Loverde 5 Advocate's ſurpaſſe ; 
Starvation bee thou nempte 8, thou broder 9 of 


XIII. 
Enough of thilke adrames 1, and ſtrains like theſe, 
' Speckled wythe uncouth words like Icopard's 


— . 4 
| Yet bright as Avon gliding o'er her mees, 
And ſoft as ermine robe that wraps a king; 
Here, furſte of wiſeggers 2, I quit thy gloſs, 
Nor more with Gothic terms my modern lays 


emboſs. 


XIV. 
For vearſe lyche thyſſe been as puddynge fayre, 
At Hocktyde x feaſte by gouler 2 cooke be- 
: ſprente | Ithere, 
Wythe ſcanty plumbes, yat ſhemmer 3 heere and 
Like eſtells 4 in the eve-merk 5 fermamente, 
So that a ſchoolboie maie with plaie, not paine, 
Pycke echeone 6 plumbe awaie, and leave the 
puddynge p me. . 


Yet ſtill each line ſhall flow as ſweet and clear, 
As Rowley's ſelf had writ them in his roll; 
So they, perchance, may ſooth thy ſapient ear, 
If aught but obſolete can touch thy ſoul, 
Poliſh'd ſo prire by my poetic hand, 
"That kings themſelves may read, and courticrs un- 
e 


. 


1 
O mighty Milles, who o'er the realms of ſenſe 
Hal ſpread that murky antiquarian cloud, 


— 


4 aſſociate, or compaglon. 5 Diſdainful, or 
contemptuous doubt. 6 deſerving of puniſhment. 
SranzA XII. 1 Burniſhed, or poliſhed. 2 ſuch 
ſweet, or delicate. 3 learning. 4 cold, or 
frozen. 5 ſtones, or rocks. 6 neglect. 7 
Mort- lived tranſcriber, lord. 9 called. 10 
brother. 1 | 
STanza XIII. 1 Such churls, or rather dreamers. 
a philoſopher, but here put for a perſon filled 
in ancient learning, furſſe of wiſeggers being ſy- 
nonymous to preſident of the antiquarian ſociety. 
They are not to be regarded, who derive 
contemptuous term wiſeacre from this radix. 
STANZzA XIV. I Shrovetide, or any tide Mr. 
Bryant pleaſes, who has written moſt copiouſly 
on the term, and almoſt ſettled its preciſe mean- 
ing. 2 ſtingy, or covetous. 3 glimmer. 4 
ſtars, from the French. 5 duſky. 6 every. 


'* So Mrs. Newton, Chatterton ſißer, ſpell: Mr. 
Walpole s name; I therefore bavea l opted ber mode of 
#rtbegraphy, as mere archecologican | 


THE WORKS OF CHATTERTON. 


Which blots out truth, eclipſes evidence, 
And taſte and judgment veils in fable ſkroud 
Which makes a beardleſs boy a monkiſh prieſt, 
Makes Homer ſtring his lyre, and Milton ape 
his jeſt *; | 
XVII. 


Expand that cloud ſtill. broader, wond'rous Dean! 
In pity to thy poor Britannia's fate; 

Spread it her — and preſent ſtate between, 
Hide from her memory that ſhe e er was great, 


That e'er her trident aw'd the ſubject ſea, 


Or e' er bid Gallia bow the your reluQant knee, 
XVIII. 

Tell her, for thou haſt more than Mulgrave's wit, 
That France has long her naval ſtrength ſurpaſ, 
That Sandwich and Germaine alone are fit 

To ſhield her from the deſolating blaſt ; ' 
And prove the fact, as Rowley's being, clear, 
That loans on loans and loans her empty purſe 

will bear, 
XIX, 

Bid all her lords, obſequious to command, 

As lords that beſt beflt a land like this, 
Take valiant Viſcount Sackville by the hand, 

Bid biſhops greet him with a holy kiſs, 
For forming plans to quell the rebel tribe, 
Whoſe execution foil'd all bravery, and all bribe, 

; RX, 

Teach her, two Britiſh armies both ſubdued, 

That ſtill the free American will yield; 
Like Macbeth's witch +, bid her © ſpill much 

« more blood, 
Aud ſtain with brethren's gore the flooded field; 


* The reverend Editor proves, in his manner, that 
numberleſs paſſages, in The Battle of Haſtings, or: 
not only borrewed from the original Greek of Homer, 
but alſo greatly improved. In the fame way he bu, 
with peculiar ſagacity, found out, * that the grave 
Milton, in bis PENSER030, amuſed bimſelf by re- 
flecting on the buſkin'd tale of Chaucer in theſe line : 


« Or call up him that left half-told 
« The ſtory of Cambuſcan bold.” 


Fuſt as Rowley bad reflected on him before for nit je 
niſbing bis ſlerics. See note on the Epiſile to Mafre 
Canynge. O ye venerable ſociety of antiquarians, what- 
ever ye in your wiſdom ſhall think fit to do with the 
reſt of your preſident's notes, inſcribe this, I beſeech 
you, in letters of gold over your new chimney-fiece at 
Somerſet- Houſe. | 
+ This was left unnoted in the firſt edition, in order 
that it might prove a cruſt to the critics: and, if ile 
author is well-informed, ſome of them have mumbled it. 
They ſay, and they ſay truly, that there is no ſuch ex- 
preſſe in the play of Shakſpeare. But, in the repre 
ſentation of that play, where D' Avenant's alteratims 
are admitted, for the ſake of ſome very fine old miſi, 
which Locke originally ſet to them, the following choris 
_ the caldron is well known by the frequenters of the 
catre, | 


He muſt, he ſhall, he will pill much more blood, 
e And become worſe, to make his title good. 


Now the author has cautiouſly not called the witch, 
who ſings this, Shakſpeare's witch, but Macbeth's 
witch ;** and therefore the guotation is pertinent, toys 
D' Avenant, and net $hatſpeare, put the words into ix, 


mouth, 


=] Sao.” 


POE MS. | 405 


ſheath the ſword, till o'er one little ile 
ow domeſtic pomp her king ſhall reign and 
ſmile, | ; 
RX 


X So from a dean'ry © riſin in ay Fans | 


And puff d with lawn by byſhoppe-millanere 1, 
Ev'n glommed 2 York, of thy amede 3 afraid, 
At Lollard's Tower 4 with ſpyryng 5 eye ſhall 


cer, 
Where — like Alla's ſpryte, ſhalt glare on high, 
The triple crown to ſeize, if old Cornwallis die *. 


STanza XXI. 1 Byſhoppe-millanere.— The word 
is formed from horſe-millanere, and means the 
robe-maker, or ſempſtreſs, of the lords ſpiri- 
tual. 2 Sullen, cloudy, or dejected. 3 Re- 
ward, or preferment. 4 The higheſt tower in 
the palace of Lambeth. 5 Aſpiring, or am- 
bitious. 

POSTCRIPT, 


I have lately conceived, that, as Dryden, Pope, 
&c. employed their great talents in. tranſlating 


All readers of true claſſical 755 will, T truſt, ap- 


laud this concluding flanza, which returns to the flyle in 


which the epiſtle began, in judicious ſubſerviency to the 
rule of Horace : 
an Servetur ad inum 

Qualis ab incepto proceſſeris, & ſibi conſtet. 


3 


able employment for the poets of the preſent age, 
to treat ſome of the better ſort of their predeceſ- 
ſors, ſuch as Shakſpeare and Milton, in a ſimilar 
manner, by putting them into archaelogical lan- 
age. This, however, I would not call tranſſation, 
ut tranſmutabion, for a very obvious reaſon It is, I 
believe, a ſettled point among the critics, with Dr. 
Johnſon at their head, that the greateſt fault of 
Milton (excluſive of his political tenets), 1s, youu 


he writ in blank verſe. See then and e 
eaſily this might be remedied. 


Pax ADISsE Los r, Book I. 


Offe mannes fyrſte bykrous volunde wolle I ſinge, 
And offe the fruicte offe yatte caltyſnyd tre, 

Whoſe lethal taſte into thys worlde dydde brynge 
Both morthe and tene to all poſteritie. 


How very near alſo (in point of dramatic excel- 
lence) would Shakſpeare come to the author of 
Alla, if ſome of his beſt pieces were thus tranſ- 
muted ! As for inſtance the ſoliloquy of Hamlet, 
« To be, or not to be. | ; 


To blynne or not to blynne, the denwere is ; 
Gif it be bette wythin the ſpryte to beare 

The bawſyn floes and tackels of dyſtreſſe, 

Orr by forloynyng amenuſe them clere, 


[ 


Mile-end, March 15th, 1782. 
Coeli J 


Virgil, Homer, &c. it would be a very commend- 
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JAMES GR ME. 


Containing . 
ELFGIES, : EPISTLES, 
HERO AND LEANDER, SONGS, 
A NIGHT-PIECE, HYMNS, 
THE STUDENT, | TALES, 
ALEXIS, | TRANSLATIONS, 


ts. fc, Ce. 


To which is prefixed, 
THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


Bleſt in each talent, with each gift endow'd, | ' nl 
'That lifts the poet from the vulgar crowd; = 
Superior genius, nature's nobleſt prize, 

The ſplendid poliſh, learning's toil ſupplies; 

The vigorous fancy, and the ardent mind, 
'The judgment ſolid, and the taſte refin'd : 
Bleſt in the feelings, warm with young deſire, 
Each paſſion glowing, and each wiſh on fire; 

Bleſt in the raptures, full of heavenly flame, 

Inſpiring viſions of eternal fame ! 
With virtues, graces, ſciences, adorn'd, 
Iſaw my Gx M in early youth inurn'd# 
His keen eye faded, and extinct the flame 
That rapt his wiſhes in the trance of fame ! 
Sprinkling the green ſod with memorial yews, 
1 wept—and with me wept each gentle muſe ! : 
Dr. Anderſon's Monody to the Memory of a Beloved Wii. 
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THE LIFE OF GRA ME. 
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Taz poet, whoſe life the preſent writer is about to delineate, has a double claim to a place among 
the poets of our nation, to whoſe ſtory the public attention has been called by the collection of their 
works, from genius and from friendſhip. He was brought up with him from his infancy, and thinks it 
a duty incumbent on his friendſhip for him, to be the faithful executor of his fame, and to collect, 
among others, the incidents of his life, in order that his merits may be known, and his example 


may be followed. But in making this attempt to ſtate his pretenſions, and to eſtimate his worth. g 


he feels and avows ſo much affection for the man, that he diſtruſts his judgment of the poet. 

His ſhort life, paſt in obſcurity, and in the ſilent acquiſition of knowledge, has ſcaree any objects 
for deſcription to embelliſh, or events, to which narrative could give importance. If the detail of 
trivial particulars appear to be little deſerving of tranſmiſſion to poſterity, it will be allowed as an 
excuſe for the culpable minuteneſs of the writer, that the ſubject of his narrative was the friend af 
his youth, and the companion of his ſtudies; and, if his opinion, in any inſtance, appear to be leſs 
the reſult of juſt judgment than of partial friendſhip, his feelings may claim ſome indulgence, though 
his ſentiments do not correſpond with thoſe of the reader, who, with leſs friendſhip for the poet, 
than he avows, may poſſeſs, in a juſter proportion, that peculiar combination of ſenſibility and 
judgment, upon which the delicacy of critical diſcernment depends. : 2 

Jawies GAME was born at Carnwath, in Lanarkſhire, Dec. 15. 1749. He was deſcended of a 
reputable family, of the middling claſs of farmers, that had reſided on the eſtate of Carnwath, ever 
fince it came into the poſſeſſion of the family of Lockhart, without producing a ſingle example of 
literary ambition. His father, William Grzme, (or Graham), occupied a ſmall farm in the village 
of Carnwath, and afterwards rented the farm of Spittal, adjacent to that village, on the river Med- 
wan, about half a mile above its junction with the Clyde. Theoccupationof his anceſtors was his priu · 
cipal inheritance, his wealth conſiſting chiefly in his induſtry, for which, and his integrity, ke was di- 
ſtinguiſhed among his neighbours. His mother, Anne Harvey, was of a family of the ſame rank, 
belonging to Laſſwade, in the county of Mid-Lothian, and remarkable for nothing, but her exem- 
plary prudence and frugality. They had fix children, of whom the poet was the youngeſt. Of theſe 
ſix, two died before him; William, June 9. 1767, and Euphemia, Feb. 24. 1769, who was married 
to Thomas Dimmock, a farmer at Bank-Mains, near Carnwath, and left a ſon, James, now a ſtu- 
dent of divinity in the Univerſity of Edinburgh, a young man of an amiable character, and promiſing 
abilities; and three ſurvive, George, the eldeſt, a farmer at Dolphington, a man of ftrong parts, 
and diſtinguiſhed for His agricultural knowledge as a farmer, and his integrity as a neighbour ; Ro- 
bert, a farmer in Carnwath, a worthy and reſpectable man; and Anne, his favourite ſiſter, married 
to Thomas Smith, a farmer in Quothquhan, in the pariſh of 'Liberton, my 

In his early childhood, he was of a delicate conſtitution, and in conſequence of an affetion com- 
monly produced by extraordinary attention, the favourite of his parents ; Providence wiſely ordaining 
that where extraordinary attention is moſt wanted, parental affection ſhould be moſt conſpicuous. 

The firſt years of his life did not paſs without diſtinction. He very early diſcovered the moſt pro- 

miſing marks of lively parts and an active mind, and was much taken notice of for his inclination ta 
letters and his thirſt for pre- eminence in the ſports and paſtimes adapted to his age. | 
While he was a Child, he was initiated in the alphabet by an old woman who kept a day-ſchool in 
the village, whoſe diſcipline bore a ſtrong reſemblance to that of the , old dame,” of whom Shen- 
ſtone learned to read, and whom his poem of the Schoolmiſtreſs*” has delivered to poſterity. 


As he grew older, he went to the pariſh ſchool of Carnwath, which was then taught by Mr. 


Hugh Smith, a man of fuch amplitude of learning, and ſuch copiouſneſs of intelligence, that it 
would be difficult to name any branch of literature or ſcience with which he was unacquainted. 

Vnder the tuition of this man, the preſent writer was at the ſame time initiated in grammar: 
jad in his company be has ſince enjoyed many cheerful and inſtructive hours. He hoped to 
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have gratified him with this account of his pupil, but he is diſappointed by the ſtroke of death, , 
Smith died April 17. 1794, in the 73d year of his age, leaving an example of active curioſity, * 
ſevering ambition, engaging politeneſs, and unaffected piety, worthy of imitation. 

In thoſe branches of education, which are uſually taught in remote villages, Græme ſoon diſtin. 
guiſhed himſelf by the quickneſs of his progreſs. His intellect, memory, and diligence, carried hin 
on before the other ſcholars of the ſame ſtanding. Mr. Smith ſeeing his eagerneſs, and knowing his 
talents, allowed him to preſs forward, without waiting the tardy progreſs of ſlower boys. 

The uncommon proficiency which he made in the learning taught at the ſchool of the vil. 
lage, ſoon obtained him the reputation of a boy of excellent parts; which, as it commonly hay. 
pens, prompted him to aſpire above the vulgar occupations of the neighbourhood, and to deſpiſe 
every purſuit unconnected with the attainment of a polite and liberal education. 

Miſplaced and dangerous as this kind of ambition might ſeem in a boy of his ſtation, it occaſion. 


ed no anxiety in his parents. Being accuſtomed, from his infancy, to regard the capacity of their 
fon with partiality, and flattered with the credit he might do the family by his learning, they re. 
ſolved to diſpenſe with his ſervices in the buſineſs of the farm, for which he promiſed to be unequal, 


and to educate him for the church. | 
The want of patronage, and other obſtacles equally obvious and intimidating, did not ſhake their 
reſolution. Examples of ſucceſs in fimilar circumſtances, were within the reach of their obſervz. 


tion. Theſe examples, while they provoked their competition, ſerved alſo to juſtify their choice, 
the ſingularity of which, indeed, was much leſs remarkable than the temerity ; the clerical proſel. 


fion being an object of common and moderate ambition in North Britain, where the parity of rank 


and ſlender emoluments of the clergy offer no temptation to the families of the rich, and the at. 


tainment of a liberal education, is within the reach of perſons of inferior rank. 

He was initiated in the rudiments of the Latin language by Mr. Smith, whom he always prail, 
ed for his attention and his ſkill. | 

Meantime, the knowledge and experience of Mr. Smith in agriculture and rural economy, par. 
ticularly the culture and management of flax, procured him an appointment under the Honourable 
Board of Truſtees for Fiſheries, Manufactures, and Improvements, more ſuitable to the activity of 


his mind, than the employment of a ſchoolmaſter; and Græme found his opportunities of improve- 


ment diſproportionate to his docility ; the qualifications of the aſſiſtant maſter being mean, and in- 


adequate to the duties of his ſtation. 


Diſguſted at the unſkilfulneſs of his teacher, and impatient of the reſtraint impoſed upon his li 
terary progreſs, he left the ſchool of Carnwath, and repaired to a more reputable ſeminary, in the 


village of Liberton, taught by Mr. John Brown, a teacher of claſſical knowledge ſuperior to whit 
is commonly found in remote country villages ; and a worthy and intelligent man. 


To this ſchool, which was diſtant two miles from his father's dwelling, he walked every morn- 


ing, carrying his daily proviſions along with him. | 
He continued in this courſe of ſtudy two years, in which time he acquired a taſte for general 


reading ; was particularly ſolicitous to borrow books of hiſtory, poetry, and divinity, and was lay- 


ing in ſtores of information, and improving both his imagination and his judgment. | 
In 1963, when he was fourteen years old, he was ſent to the grammar ſchool of the neighbout- 
ing town of Lanark, then taught by Mr. Robert Thomſon, brother-in-law to the © poet of the 
Seaſons,” a man whoſe eminent worth, uncommon knowledge in claſſical learning, indefatigable 
diligence, and ſtrictneſs of diſcipline, without ſeverity, placed him in the firſt rank among the in- 
ſtructors of youth in North Britain. This worthy and reſpectable man died in 198g. 
Grzme had very early obtained diſtinction in the paſtimes adapted to his age, as well as in his 
claſſical ſtudies. In a crowded ſchool, collected from different parts of Great Britain and the Welt 
Indies, he now felt more ſtrongly his own deficiencies, yet he did not ſhrink from a competition with 


the elder boys, in which there was a danger of experiencing the mortification of being inferior ; but 


on every occaſion, diſplayed a vigour of underſtanding, a quickneſs of penetration, a boldneſs of imi- 
gination, and a ſpirit of enterpriſe, far ſuperior to the talents of his companions, 
His proficiency in claſſical learning was ſo remarkable, that it excited the emulation of the elle 
boys, of forward and active, but of ſuperficial talents, | 8 


= 
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His Latin verſions, in particular, were the admiration and boaſt of Mr. Thomſon, who had che 
penetration to diſcover, in the ſallies of youthful fancy, marks of uncommon genius; and whoſe 
diſcernment conſtrued thoſe eccentricities of imagination, which received his correction, into a pre- 


ſage of literary eminence. 


Before he left Liberton, he gave evident ſigns of a propenſity to the ſtudy of poetry; but his taſte 
for elegant compoſition firſt appeared in his exerciſes at Lanark ; and his firſt attempts in metrical 


compoſition are of no earlier date. 


Though the diſcipline of the Lanark ſchool, like that of the other ſchools in North Britain, did not re- 
quire him to perform execciſes in Latin verſe, yet he attempted this mode of compoſition, as ſoon as he 
was ſufficiently maſter of the ancient proſody, and continued from time to'time to write Latin verſes, 


which he found of the greateſt advantage, in giving him a ready command of Latin phraſeology. - 


He ſoon acquired a facility in the compoſition of Latin poetry; and the following fragment of a 
Saphic Ode, deſcribing the occupations and paſtimes of the ſcholars in the hours allotted for play, 
Deſeriptio Scbolæ Lanarcenſis, muſt be allowed to be a very correct and manly performance for a 


boy of fifteen. 
Pueri agreſtes irridendum pecus 
Pannis obſiti, circa focum premunt 
Nugas narrantes, cæteros ſed fugant 
Rix# menaces. 
Seorfim ſcamnis inimici ſono 
Sedunt, ætate catiores quidam 


Luſumque vitant, cæteros ſpernentes, 
Fronte obducto. 


Ad generoſum ſcribit hie amicum ; 

Legit ac alter celebrem poetam, 

Rite ſcalpello reſecat ſed ſordes 
Tertius unguis. 

Quidam quercetis trabibus dependunt, 

Nominaque ſcalpunt Dzdalea manu 

Quidam, Dum alii (puerilis turma ?) 
Turbine ludunt. 


In the public examination of the ſchool, before the autumn vacation 1766, he pronounced a vale. 


dictory oration, in Latin, according to the cuſtom of the ſchool, which was much applauded by his 
examinators, the miniſters of the preſbytery of Lanark, and the magiſtrates of the town. 

In 1767, having paſſed through the forms of the grammar ſchool of Lanark, he was ſent to the 
Vniverfity of Edinburgh, where he applied himſelf, during the three ſucceeding years, to the ſe- 
veral branches of literature and philoſophy, with his uſual aſſiduity and ſucceſs. 

He was accompanied to Edinburgh, as he had been to Liberton and Lanark, by the preſent writ. 
er, who encouraged his propenſity to literature and to poetry, by an emulous and amicable partici- 
pation of ftudy, and the moſt unreſerved and familiar communication of ſentiments upon every ſub. 
ject. The habitudes of intimacy, begun from the cradle, were ſtrengthened by daily intercourſe, 
and improved by a ſimilarity of taſte and of purſuits, into a friendſhip that conſtituted the chief 
felicity of their lives. | W 7 

Soon after his coming to Edinburgh, he contracted an intimacy with Mr. John Grzme, then 
tutor to the ſons of the preſent Lord Chief Baron Montgomery, a young man of an amiable diſpo- 
ſition and an elegant taſte, who cultivated his favourite ſtudies with congenial enthuſiaſm, and ex. 
Cited him to poetical compoſition, by his example and his applauſe. 

: This amiable and ingenious young man, endeared to the preſent writer, by his virtue and his ge- 
nius, died of a conſumption in 1783, without obtaining a proviſion ſuitable to his merit. A ſhort 
time before his death, he wrote the pathetic Iꝝvecation ta Health, preſerved in this collection, 


which cannot fail of touching the heart of every one who reads it. 


Among his fellow collegians, he lived in habits of the moſt familiar intercourſe with Dr. John 
Grieve, now a phyſician in London, whoſe well-known ingenuity, and long - tried friendſhip, it is a 
P'exfure to the preſent writer to recollect; and the Rey, Dr, William Gardiner, now migiſter of the 
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Engliſh congregation at Dantzick, of whoſe claſſic taſte, and focial diſpoſition, he cannot nba 
himſelf in the remembrance, without anticipating the approaching time, 
| When Eurus, to his native bourne, 

Shall waft him o'er the Scandinavian wave. 

In the prelections of the profeſſors, and in the converſation of his companions, bis talents found 
. ſcope and encouragement. Accuſtomed to excel, his deſire of excellence found greater ex- 
citement; and his induſtry was equal to his emulation, which prompted him to aim at diſtinction 
in the moſt abſtruſe and difficult ſtudies, where either a competitor or applauſe could be found. 

His ſuceeſs was anſwerable to his aſſiduity. In claſſical learning, he ſurpaſſed the moſt induſtri- 
.ous and accompliſhed ſtudent of his ſtanding. He ſpoke and compoſed in Latin, with a fluency and 
elegance that had few examples. He even exerciſed himſelf a little in Greek ee pow is 
mot often done in the Scottiſh univerſities. 

The acuteneſs of his intellect enabled him to enter with facility into the abſtruſeſt e of 
abſtract philoſophy. Of mathematics, natural philoſophy, and metaphyſics, his knowledge was pro- 
found and maſterly; particularly of the latter, to the ſtudy of which he received an early determina- 
tion, from the prevalence of ſpeculative theology among the lower ranks in North Britain. 
ile ſtudied the works of Ariſtotle, Deſcartes, Malebranche, Locke, Leibnitz, Clarke, Berkeley, Baxter, 

Hume, Hartley, Reid, &c. with great accuracy, and exerciſed his ingenuity in writing little eflays on 
Tanate Ideas, the Immateriality of the ſoul, &c. which ſhowed extenſive knowledge of * 
logy, of logic, and of philoſophy in general. 

In endeavouring to qualify himſelf for deciding queſtions, which all pretend to diſpute about, he 
often indulged his propenſity to metaphyſical refinement, in- maintaining falſe principles, which, 


though apparently trifling, from the conſequences they implied, and the mode of reaſoning they au- 


thoriſed, ſubjected him, among the unlearned, to the imputation of freethinking. 

But this habit of diſquſition was not accompanied with a diſputatious humour in converſation. 
Diſpute he hated, and carefully avoided. He knew that it tends to contract and pervert the under- 
ſtanding, deprave the taſte, extinguiſh the love of truth and of delicacy, and render the heart in- 
{enfible to the pleaſures of rational converſe. 

His thoughts, full of ardour and vivacity, would often make excurſions beyond the limits of ſyſ- 
tem and the narrow vjews of prejudice; but theſe excurſions were made with modeſty, nor was his 
propenſity to argument ever accompanied with arrogance, being merely the wantonneſs of conſcious 


talents, and the ebullition of youthful vanity, which abated and ſubſided as he advanced in the ſtu- 


dy of a more liberal and enlightened philoſophy. 

Ethics, politics, hiſtory, poetry, and criticiſm, afforded more humanizing ſubjects of inquiry, and 
unfolded to his view thoſe attractive beauties, to ae his mind ſeemed to have an innate pro- 
penſity. 

Recognizing, as it were the ſtandard of excellence congenial to his taſte, the writings of Epicte- 
tus, Plutarch. Antoninus, Cicero, Seneca, Shafteſbury, Hutcheſon, &c. Sydney, Locke, Monteſ- 
quieu, Rouſſeau, &c. Herodotus, Xenophon, Thucydides, Livy, Tacitus, Burnet, Robertſon, &c. 
Homer, Pindar, Sophocles, Lueretius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Taſſo, Boileau, Moliere, Voltaire, 
Spenſer, Shakſpeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Thomſon, &c. Longinus, Quintilian, Boſſu, 
Kaims, &c., became his favourite ſtudy, and ſupplanted _y inquifitive purſuit of a leſs ami- 
able tendency. 

The enchantment of metaphyſical philoſophy, the viſions of Malebranche, and the fubtilties of 
Hume, now loſt poſſeſſion of his admiring fancy. Full of admiration of the inſtructive and ſublime 
writings of the moraliſt, the hiſtorian, the poet, and the critic, he forſook the ſtudy of an illuſive 
and unſatisfactory philoſophy, wing fophiſtry deceives the underſtanding, and ye ſcepticiſm con · 
tracts the heart. 

His attention was now. awake to learn what might be uſeful in improving his taſte, enriching 
his ſentiments, and regulating his conduct. His chief delight was to peruſe the moſt approved de- 
lineations of virtue and of nature, and the moſt ſucceſsful repreſentations of life and of manners, and 
his higbeſt ambition to rival the beſt ph in the as: * of claſſcal aud * 


al literatufe. | a 
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A paſſion for romantic ſiction and fabulous hiſtory, appeared in him very early in life, which was 
heightened and confirmed by a diligent peruſal of the old romances of Scudery, D' Urfe, Sydney, &c., 
and the modern novels of Cervantes, Le Sage, Marivaux, Rouſſeau, De Foe, Richardſon, Fielding, 
Smollet, &c. f | 

Of the Gothic, Celtic, and Oriental mythology, he was a warm admirer; and frequently attempt- 
ed imitations of the wild and flowery fictions of the northern and eaftern nations. An imitation: 
of Offian is printed among his poems. His turn for oriental compoſition appeared in the folution 
ef a philoſophic queſtion, propoſed by Dr. Ferguſſon, as a college exerciſe, Whether perſonal qualities 
or external advantages are moſt conducive to happineſs 2 which he choſe to exemplify in the form 
of a tale, conceived and executed with all the fire and invention of eaſtern imagination. 

In proſecuting his favourite ſtudies, his paſſion for reading was inſatiable, but too often indiſcri- 


minate; for as he had not the means of purchaſing proper books, and had acceſs to no private 


library, he eagerly peruſed ſuch books as the kindneſs of his friends, the circulating libraries, or 
the library of the univerſity ſupplied. | 

In the departments of philoſophical, critical, and philological learning, he was chiefly indebted 
to the library of the univerſity ; by the ſtatutes of which, every ſtudent who is matriculated, may 
take a certain number of books from the library to his own apartments, on depoſiting a ſum equi- 
valent to their value, in the hands of the librarian, which is returned to him when he returns the 
books. In borrowing expenſive books, the pecuniary depoſit required in the library, was ſome- 
times wanting, a mortification which he acquieſced under with lefs patience than any other inci- 
dent to the narrowneſs of his circumſtances. fg 

His literary intrepidity is humourouſly deſcribed in the following lines of the Stzdent, a poem 
written about this time, and publiſhed in Ruddiman's Weekly Magazine,” a moſt uſeful perio- 
dical publication, in which ſeveral valuable original pieces may be found. 


J read whate'er commenting Dutchmen wrote, 
Turn'd o'er Stobæus, and could Suidas quote; 
In letter'd Gellius trac'd the bearded ſage, 
Through all the windings of a wiſe adage; 
Was the ſpectator of each honeſt ſcar, 

Each ſophiſt carry'd from each wordy war. 
Undaunted was my heart, nor could appal 
The muſtieſt volume of the muſtieſt ſtall ; 
Where'er I turn'd, the giant ſpiders fled, 

And trembling moths retreated as I read, &c, 


He declined no philological diſquiſition, profound or verbal; nor ſhrunk from the moſt cultivated 
or barren province of critical learning, or claſſical antiquities ; 


Attended heroes to the bloody fields, 

IR, Their helmets poliſh'd, and emboſs'd their ſhields, 
With duteous hand the decent matron dreſt, 
And wrap'd the ſtripling in his manly veſt, 
Nor ſtopt I there, but mingled with the boys, 
Their rattles rattled, and improv'd their toys, 
Laſh'd conic turbos as in gyres they flew, 
Beſttode their hobbies, and their whiſtles blew, &c. a \ 


In 1768, he was engaged by Laurence Brown, Eſq. of Edmonſton, to aſſiſt the ſtudies of his 
ſons. Mr. Brown then reſided at Eaſt-hills, in the pariſh of Dunſyre. In this retreat he fpent his 
vacation; and while he promoted the literary labours of his pupils, he purſued his own, and ap- 


- 
/ 


plied himſelf particularly to the ſtudy of poetry. | TY 
The genuine principles of poetry were connate with his mind. They had been actuated and 
awakened by the ſtudy of theſe writings that are moft impregnated with poetical enthufiaſm. He' 
had acquired a competent ſtock of moral and natural knowledge ; and his mind was ſo well furniſhed 
with poetical ideas, that his imagination ſeemed to riot over her intellectual feaſt. But his poetical 
powers were confined to the narrow province of external deſeription, and the walks of humour and 
ſatire, He had written Paſtoralt, crowded with trite ſentiments and images borrowed from Theo- 


eritus and Virgil, compoſed a mock-heroic poem, called The Ralphiad, in three cantos, with anno- / 
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rations, in imitation of Pope's © Dunciad;” and produced a variety of ſhorter pieces, in Hud!. 
braſtic verſe, with verſions from. Simonides, Theocritus, Horace, Ovid, Tibullus, Propertius, &c, | 
But he had not attained to the nobleſt end of poetry, the power of addreſſing himſelf to the heart. | 


The paſſion of love was yet wanting to kindle the flame of enthuſiaſm, and to improve his poeti. C 
cal imagination; and he was bardy enough to riſk the dangers attending i it, though warned by his » 
' favourite Thomſon, one of the poets of our country, who was nurſed in the lap of nature, and ſ 
caught the true inſpiring breath. 0 
And let th' aſpiring youth beware of love, £ 
Of the ſmooth glance beware ;—the kindling grace; a 

Th' enticing ſmile; the modeſt-· ſeeming eye, &c. 
Spring. f 

In the quiet of rural ſolitude, of which every true poet is fond, he became acquainted with a : 

| young lady, whoſe beauty and accompliſhments made an impreſſion on his ſuſceptible heart; 
which contributed greatly to heighten his poetical enthuſiaſm, and determined his choice of the 
ſpecies of compoſition he chiefly cultivated ; : 
the ſong of woe, 
The word-weigh'd elegy, of liquid lapſe, 
And cadence glib ( 

His tender attachment to this lady, which ended but with his life, produced a variety of ama - , 

tory poems, written under the character of ALexts, and addrefled to her under the names of Er1za f 
and Mix A, which may be conſidered as the moſt univerſally intereſting of his poetical compoſitions, 5 

In 1769, he obtained the notice of Alexander Lockhart, Eſq. then Dean of the Faculty of Ad. l 
vocates, afterwards a Judge of the Court of Seſſion, by the title of Lord Covington, to whoſe pa- 
tronage his family had ſome pretenſions. Mr. Lockhart, whoſe learning and eloquence conſtitute an ; 
era in the hiſtory of the Scottiſh bar, was the grandſon of Sir George Lockhart, Lord Preſident of 
the Court of Seſſion, ſon of George Lockhart, Eſq. author of the Memoirs of Scotland,” and , 
uncle to James Lockhart, Eſq. Count of the Holy Roman Empire, the repreſentative of the family P 
of Lee and Carnwath, upon whoſe eſtate his father then reſided. 

In the latter end of that year, he was preſented, on the recommendation of Mr. Lockhart, to a C 
burſary or exhibition in the univerſity of St. Andrew's, which he accepted; but found reaſon ſoon 

after to decline, upon diſcovering that it ſubjected him to repeat a courſe of languages and philoſo- t 
phy, which the extent of his aequiſitious, and the ardour of his ambition, taught him to hold in no 8 
great eſtimation. 

This ſtep, it may be ſuppoſed, did not meet with the approbation of Mr. Lockhart, and the only 4 
advantage he derived from the exhibition, was a view of the venerable city of St. Andrew's, whoſe t1 
* ſpires, to Gothic fancy fair, amuſed his imagination, and an acquaintance which he contracted E 
during his ſhort ſtay, with Wilkie, Profeſſor of Natural Philoſophy in the United College, author n 
of “ the Epigoniad,” whoſe converſation and example encouraged his propenſity to the ſtudy of P 

poetry, and confirmed him in the purſuit of poetical fame. | a 

In 170, he reſumed his ſtudies at Edinburgh, and having finiſhed the uſual preparatory courſe, gi 
was admitted into the theological claſs; but the ſtate of his health, which ſoon after began to de- by 
cline, prevented him delivering any of the exerciſes uſually preſcribed to ſtudents of divinity. ri 

He ſpent the vacation in the retirement of his native village, dividing the time between poetical ra 
compoſition, the ſtudy of the Greek and Roman poets, and an examination of the arguments of the pe 
principal writers on the Deiſtical controverſy, Bayle, Hobbes, Collins, Toland, Tindal, Chubb, Morgan, fi1 
Bolingbroke, &c. Bentley, Butler, Coneybeare, Leland, Foſter, Campbell, &c. which he ſtudied with H 
indefatigable application. The reſult of his examination was ſuch as may be always expected in pl 
like caſes, where the inquirer has candour and ſenſe, a decided conviction of the truth ef Chriſti- ---M 
anity. B. 

Polemical divinity, and Biblical criticiſm, occupied alſo his particular attention, The writings th 
| of Cudworth, Hooker, Baxter, Barrow, Tillotſon, Burnet, Clarke, Hoadley, Balguy, Doddridge, in 


Warburton, Middleton, Jortin, Gerard, &c. he ſtudied with his uſual accuracy. Of modern di- 
vines his greateſt favourites were Clarke, and Jortin. Of the contracted principles and unamiable M 
prejudices of ſectaries, he had no conception. The words Preſbyterian and Epiſcopalian, Lutheran be 
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and Calviniſt he well underſtood ; but ſet no value on them. The title of a Chriſtian he thought 


infinitely more honourable. 

In his claſſical and philoſophical indices, he was greatly oa by * ein and ex- 
ample of the Rev. John Chriſtie, miniſter of Carnwath; a man who had from nature; vigour of in- 
tellect; from ſtudy, enlargement of knowledge; and fron habit, precifion of reaſoning. He united 
ſolidity of judgment, nicety of criticiſm, and elegance of taſte, with friendlineſs of diſpoſition, politeneſs 
of manners, and goodneſs of heart. He was a maſter in Greek and Latin, and in acquiring thoſe lan- 
guages, Grzme was much aided by the communication of his ſkill in the grammatical art; without 
which it is impoſſible to learn them with accuracy. The preſent writer knew him very early, ad 
participated in the advantages which Græme derived from the accuracy of his taſte, his liberality of 
communication, and the fincerity of his friendſhip ; of which at leaſt his gratitude, affection, and 
veneration, made him not unworthy. He died December 16. 1776, in the 58th year of his age, 
leaving his worthy conſort to lament the loſs of an affectionate huſband, his children, an indulgent 
parent, his parith, a pious and diligent paſtor, and the preſent writer, an intelligent and ſincere 
adviſer. 

At the manſe of Carnwath, Græme enjoyed many agreeable hours; with ſuch companions as Mr. 
George Scott, ſchoolmaſter of the village, and a probationer of the preſbytery of Lanark, a man of a 
ſocial, cheerful, and affectionate diſpoſition, and Mr. William Stodart, ſon of James Stodart,Efq. 
factor to Count Lockhart; a man whoſe vigorous faculties, and various attainments, predominated 
over his opportunities of improvement; and whoſe modeſt worth, liberality of ſentiment, and ami- 

able manners, made him the delight of thoſe friends to whom he was thoroughly known. Mr. Stodart 
became afterwards an architect, an employment for which he was eminently qualified by his habits 
of ſtudy, and died at Hamilton, of a conſumption, in 1790, in the 42d of year his age. 

But the time was now at hand when all his connections of friendſhip were to be diſſolved, when 
all his occupations of ſtudy and of amuſement were to be diſcontinued, and when all his purſuits in 
poetry and literature were to ceaſe for ever. 

In the ſummer 1771, he was engaged, upon the recommendation of Mr. Chriſtie, by Martin 
White, Eſq. of Milton, near Lanark, to aſſiſt the ſtudies of his ſons. 

He entered: on his new employment on the 24th of July, and ſoon gained the affectionate at- 
tachment of his pupils, and the friendſbip of Mr. White, which, as his amiable worth and n 
talents became known, was warm even to enthuſiaſm. 

Mr. White was deſcended of mean parents in the weſt of Scotland; when very young, he entered 
as 2 volunteer into the ſervice of the Eaſt India Company, and in the war 1756, his courage and in- 
trepidity recommended him to a pair of colours. In 1760, he had the command of a company in 
Bengal. In the memorable revolution of that year he adhered to Governor Vanſittart, was ho- 
noured with his confidence, and numbered among his friends. In every ſervice to which he was ap- 


pointed, his gallantry and conduct were conſpicuous. He had a ſhare in the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


actions with Colonels Caillaud and Yorke. In 1763, he left the ſervice with the rank of Major, and a 
genteel fortune. Soon after his arrival in Scotland, he purchaſed the eſtate of Milton. He married 
Miſs Reid, of Saltcoats, Ayrſhire, by whom he had four children. In 1775, bathing in the 
river Clyde, near his own houſe, he was ſeized with a fit, and unfortunately periſhed. His cha- 
racer bore no traces of his original meanneſs. Without the advantage of a liberal education, he 
poſſeſſed the trueſt ſentiments of honous, a generous ſenſibility, a penetrating judgment, an exten- 
ſive knowledge, improved by reading, and a conſiderable ſhare of taſte and ſkill in polite literature. 
His filial affection was truly exemplary. He received his father, a day-labourer, into his houſe, 
placed him at his table, and treated him with every mark of attention and reſpect. The romantic 
circumſtance of his firſt viſit to him, in his obſcurity, is ſuppeſed to be the original of the ſtory of 
Brown in Smollet's Expedition of Humphry Clinker.” He was the early friend and patron of 
the late i ingenious Colonel Dow, of whoſe gratitude and ingenuity, there exiſts a curious monument 
in a MS, heroic poem, celebrating bis is military ſervices, in the poſſeſſion of his family. 

Of this performance Græme gives the following account, in a letter to the preſent writer, dated 
Milton, Aug. 29. 11. have gained the Major's confidence ſo far as to be admitted to the 
peruſal of his private manuſcripts, among which there is — heros © poem by Mr. Dow, of Ing be 
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is the hero. It is, on n the whole, a tame, dry, unanimated performance; 2 mere journal of che 
encampments, and trivial incidents, thrown into a kind of hobbling nn ; while bare and there 

(to parody _ | 

Purpureus late qui ſplendeat unus et alter, 

Aſſuitur pannus cum lucus et Bramatis ara 

Et properantis aquæ per amænos, ambitus agros, 

Aut flumen Ganges aut pluvius deſeribitur arcus 151 

Cum nunc non erat his locus 
„ Mr. Dow himſelf beſt knows whether his own genius or intereſt led him to the choice of a ſub. 
ject, the leaſt of all capable of poetical embelliſhment. I ſuſpe& the latter. The author of 
« Zingis" left to the ſprightly ſallies of an unfettered fancy, would certainly make a more gainly 
figure in the grove of the muſes. However, he has my hearty thanks for an hour's tolerable enter. 
tainment his labours afforded me. 

« The letters,“ he adds, of which I have read ſome quires, may all be authentic and true, for 
ought I know; but what imports to you or me, to pry into the private affairs of the unfortunate 
and ambitious Shah-zadah, the intriguing Rajah Coſſim-aly-Khan, or the villanous Soubah Nadir! 
"The warrior-correſpondents, Cariac, Caillaud, Yorke, Knox, &c. write all a pretty neat manly 
ſtyle. The Major makes no indifferent figure among them, I aſſure you, either in point of ſenſe, 
courage, or conſideration. His ſuperiors ſpeak of him with deference, and ellow that his joining 
Major (afterwards Colonel). Yorke, with a party, ſo inconſiderable when compared with the vaſt num. 
bers that oppoſed him, and the difficulty of the paſſes, equalled, if not ſurpaſſed any thing achieved 
in the whole war. His perſonal bravery (and indeed he appears to have killed two Indian chief; 
with his own hand) is acknowledged to have been nothing to his prudence and conduct. You 
would be ſurpriſed at his letters; they * more elegance, ſentiment, and propriety, than are 
commonly to be met with.” 

The diſtinction which was paid Kim by Mr. White, and the reputation of his Wilier procured 
him the acquaintance of Dr. Mackinlay, of Woodſide, the Rev. James Scott, of Carluke, and 
other intelligent and reſpectable gentlemen in the neighbourhood; and entitled him to familiarity 
with perſons of higher rank than thoſe to whoſe converſation he had been before admitted; which 
- ſerved to enlarge his knowledge of human life, and afforded him opportunities of indulging his 
ſpeculations on cenſpicuous characters, for which he was admirably qualified by the quickneſs cf 
his diſcernment, and the inquiſitiveneſs which is natural to an active and vigorous mind. In every 
perfon, and in every occurrence he found ſomething that deſerved attention, and he regularly com- 
municated his obſervations to the preſent writer, in a kind of weekly journal, written in a correct, 
eaſy, and ſimple ſtyle, and like his converſation, ſeaſoned with that unaffected and playful humour 
in which he ſo greatly excelled. 

In his firſt letter to him, dated Milton, July 26. 1771, he gives the following humorous account 
of the apartment allotted to him, on the attic ſtory. © After many a weary ſtep, I had the good 
fortune to reach my apartment, 1® 15 and as many ſeconds, on this fide abſolute giddineſs. In 
ſpite of the carpet, the chairs, the hangings, and a thouſand fripperies with which it is decked, I 
ſuſpect it is neither more nor leſs than a garret. I had not been fix minutes in it, before I diſco- 
vered to my ſorrow, that I was not like to be its only inhabitant. A thriving family of ſwallows, 
with open mouth, ſaluted me very familiarly from the chimney, and an obliging colony of rats 
tired themſelves very heartily to communicate to me an idea of a horſe race, by ſcampering along 
the cieling. The familiarity of the one, and the ſprightly humour of the other, could not hinder 
the exertion of a certain natural antipathy in my breaſt, towards the immediate expulſion of my 
brother garreteers. However, not to incur fingly the odium of diſlodging old tenants, I affociated 
to me my truſty friends, the fostman and the cat. William ſet on a large fire, with a deſign to 
ſend the ſwallows to their winter quarters, by fumigation or otherwiſe, while Tabby, with a very 
Gignificant mew, gave her bearded couſins to underſtand what might be the fatal conſequences of ſo 
prepoſterous a mirth perſiſted in,” 

In the beginning of his letter to him, dated Auguſt 29th, he reflects on the happineſs which he 
derived from his periodical correſpondence, in the following terms of exultation: . What a come 


es, 


portable thing it is for one that is obliged to act a borrowed part (and that 4 very dull one too) te 
break through the formal fetters that hang ſo heavy on him, and be at leaſt one day in ſe ven, hims 
ſelf, My countenance brightens, more manly ſpirits expand my heart, and every limb exults in iti 
native freedom, and performs its office with greater alacrity. *Tis here I breathe, and E don't 
know whether I can be ſaid to live any where elſe. Here teaſon aſſumes a firmer tone, and judgs 
ment decides with proper aſſurance of men, manners, antl things, her almoſt forgotten theme. Let 
me catch the propitious moment, and exhauſt the friendly breaſt, ere © the cutfew toll the knelF* 
of departing ene, and choke each glow of genius, in the cold, form- condenſed atmoſphere of a 


dinihg-room 


During his continuance with Mr. White, moſt of his time was ſpent in aſſiſting the literaty 1 

of his pupils, or in promoting the ſocial pleaſures of the family, by the vivacity and ſprightlineſs of 

his converſation. His knowledge of nature and extenſive learning, ſupplied him with innumerable- 

images, and his lively fancy, aided by a ready eloquence, enabled him to combine them; with an 
amazing exuberance of humour and pleaſantry. 

His muſe, however, was not idle. While he was practiſing the duties of his employment, and, 


the arts of converſation, 


leiſure to write verſes, with his uſual promptitude of invention, and facilty of compoſition. 

The following inſtance, among others, is not incurious. In the autumn 1771, Archibald Ha- 
milton, Eſq. of the Ifle of Man, and his new married lady, a daughter of the late Robert Din- 
widdie, Eſq. Governor of Virginia, were on a viſit at Milton. It happened that Græme made. 
ove of the company at dinner, and being privately requeſted by Mr. White, to preſent the new. 
married couple with a poetical compliment, he retired to his apartinent, and in little more than, 
half an hour, produced a poem to Archibald Hamilton, Eſq. on his marriage with Miſs Dinwiddie, 
conſiſting of fifty-ſix lines, which diſplays a happy invention, and great command of numbers. 
Mr. Hamilton and his lady were highly pleaſed with his performance, and returned their acknow- | 
ledgments in the following extemporaneous lines, expreflive of their gratitude, and admiration af 


his genius, 


Thos oteckriget and applauded, he continued to exerciſe his genius in poetical compoſition; and 
wrote his Abra, a fragment; Alexis, a tale; and ſome verſes to Mr. White, in the couplet meaſure, . 
which, from this time, he conſtantly uſed, with the fingle exception of the elegiac fragment oa the 


fs of the Aurora. 


He ſpent his time, upon the whole, not unuſefully, nor unpleafantly; but neither the kindbeſs of 
Mr. White, nor the docility of his pupils, could reconcile him to a ſtate of dependence, nor reſtore 

| the tranquillity of his mind. 
In a letter to the preſent writer, dated Auguſt 21ſt, he obſerves, * In vain do you wreſt 2 few | 
innocent phraſes i in my laſt—in vain draw the flattering concluſion that I am happy—happy ! de- 
am afraid, are two incompatible things; I have ever found them ſo. Books, 
indeed, I have Voltaire, Hame, Rapin, Robertſon, Swift, Pope, Univerſal Hiſtory, Biographia | 
Britannica, Reviews, Voyages, and a thouſand others; but where is the friendly face divine? 
Where is Mira 2 Where is every thing that can ſweeten ſocial life? As far as eaſt is diſtant 
from, &c. But let me ſtop-I never touch that ſtring, but it vibrates ſo long, that I become at 
the ſame time both weariſome and ridiculous. It ill becomes a pretender to philoſophy to be diſſa- 
tibfied with that ſtation in the ſcale of ſociety which Providence has aſſigned him. Though the moſt 
abject dependence, an artificial poverty of ſpifit, and the ſneer of undeſerved nde be objects, 


pendence and happineſs, I 


of all others, one ſhould 


the Parenetic ſage, * nay, 
Yor. XI. 


- 
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he dedicated a conſiderable proportion of his time to reading, and found, 


Health to th' i ingenious Bard we grateful ſend; 
Heav'n guard his talents and his dite defend; 
When themes ſo humble can inſpire his lay, 
And call ſuch powers of fancy into play; 
What notes ſublime may we expect to hear, 
His ſtory's grace drawn from a higher ſphere! 


think, the leaſt defirable to an ingenuous mind, yet murmur not,” ſays. 
rather rejoice in thy proſperous fortune, thou gloomy child of diſcontent z | 
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give her food; give her raiment, and nature is ſatisfied ; thou haſt theſe, thou haſt more than theſe, 


modo contrahe vela et vale: thou haſt no more to do, than juſt correct the dreams of an heated 

fancy, by the cool determinations of reaſon, and be as happy as a prince.“ 'Tis a great pity that 

x thing ſo very obvious in theory, that the raweſt ſtudent of moral philoſophy comprehends it per- 
ſectly, ſhould: grow ſo croſs, and wind itſelf into ſuch a multiplicity of intricate warpings and im- 
plexures, as to defy the moſt patient and ſkilful unraveller, that ever whirled a philoſophical 
windlaſs, to make fo much of it as a bandage for the little finger of Affliction, far leſs a complete 
ſearcloth for the leprous ſons of Misfortune . Tell me honeſtly, don't you think life is an inſipid tedi- 
ous, irregular, tragi-comic farce? The firſt act is an unincidental infantine piece of trifling low 
humour. The two firſt ſcenes of the ſecond are tolerably pleaſant and characteriſtical; the remain. 
ing ones become gradually more flat and unintereſting. The ſpectators and actors equally defire 
the cataſtrophe. It is delayed by incidents unpleaſant and unexpected. We turn our eyes on the 
ſeenes that formerly gave us pleaſure, and demand them with a vain encore! We demand impoſſi. 
bilities. The ſcenery is painted with fading colours; they glitter for a moment, and periſh; and the 
moſt ſkilful painter cannot reſtore the tranſitory tints. What can we do? Why, Juſt wiſh for the ca. 
taſtrophe again, and prefer our dark, cold, narrow, hereditary dwelling, to the magnificent wide 
illuminated theatre.—-Away with life! I never think of it but it puts me out of humour. For the 
love of God write every week ; it is all the comfort I-have.” * 

In the ſocial circle, however, he was capable of putting on for a while the gay colours of mirth and 

cheerfulneſs, to cover hat penſive melancholy, which the family had no opportunity of witneſſing. 
Even on the diſtreſſes of his too ſuſceptible mind, that fancy, in whoſe creation he ſo much delighted, 
threw a certain romantic ſhade of melancholy, which left him ſad, but did not make him unhappy. 
- Meantime, the approbation which his compoſitions had received from Mr. White, and his friends, 
made him conceive a deſign of publiſhing a volume of poems, in which he meant to include the 
pieces which had appeared in Ruddiman's Weekly Magazine,” his Elegies, in conjunction with 
thoſe of the preſent writer, on ſimilar ſubjects, his verſion of Maſeus, the Student, Night-Piece, 
* Alexis, and other miſcellaneous pieces. In the proſecution of this deſign he was warmly encouraged 
by Mr. White, who teftified, upon every occaſion, the utmoſt altem to promote his fortune and 
His fame. 

It is a conſideration mortifying to human pride, that fine talents and the moſt exquiſite ſenſibility 
are but too often the prediſpoſing cauſe of an inſidious and fatal diſeaſe, The hiſtory of the human 
mind furniſhes many examples of premature genius, not unfrequently connected with extreme 
weakneſs and delicacy of frame. This connection is not accounted for in the common ſyſtems of 
the animal economy, which ſuppoſe the growth of the body, and developement of the mental 
faculties to be progreſſive and proportional, till they reach the point of maturity. The body, it 
js ſaid, ſhoots out till the age of twenty, and the ſolids are attaining a degree of denſity till thirty; 
when the flexible muſcles, growing daily more rigid, give a phy/fiognomie, or character to the 
countenance, and energy to the mind. Though ſomething like this progreſs is obſerved to take 
place, eſpecially among the individuals of our ſpecies, who arrive ſlowly at maturity, and are 
diſtinguiſhed by longevity ; yet it is obſerved, to be infinitely diverſified in different perſons, from 
cauſes not very obvious, nor of eaſy explanation. The moſt probable cauſes appear to the preſent 
writer to be chiefly phyſical; for in the caſes of mental precdcity that have fallen under his obſer- 
vation, the early prooſs of reaſon and genius were connected with appearances of a more ſenſible 
organization, and more irritable nerves; and, moſt frequently, with that peculiar ſtructure of the 
glands and !ymphatic veſſels, which gives a prediſpoſition to ſerophula and pulmonary conſumption. 

While the ſcheme of publication was ripening, he was ſeized with a fever and cough, which, 
almoſt unperceived, and for tome time, without any poſitive pain, terminated in a pulmonary con- 
ſumption; a diſeaſe to which his delicacy of ſrame and of mind gave him a peculiar prediſpoſition, 


and of which he had always been particularly apprehenſive ; eſpecially after it had deprived him 


of a brother and a ſiſter, a few years before. 
In a letter to the preſent writer, dated September 23. 1771, he expreſſes his feelings on this 


event in a rain of manly dignity and compoſure, “ By little keſs than a miracle, I am en- 
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bled to communicate to you an event the moſt important that ever entered into our eorreſpon- 


dence, You will pity me, yes, you will pity me, when you know that I am far gone in a con- 
fumption. I cannot walk three yards without being the worſe of it. I have a prodigious pain in my 
head and breaſt, attended with a great difficulty in breathing. I ſweat in the mornings, and have, 
in ſhort, all the ſymptoms of a decline. I promiſe myſelf ſome advantage from riding, which ex- 
erciſe I begin to-morrow ; as the Major and Mrs. White have been ſo good as ſet apart a poney for 
my fole uſe. If I live yet a week you ſhall have more—if not Heaven be our portion.” 
Don't you deſpiſe me, he writes him October 13. 1771, “ for my cowardiC ? It was no- 


thing elſe kept me from writing to you. I can preſent a laughing face to all my acquaintances, and 


talk with my uſual indifference about any thing whatever ; but when I think of you, my heart fails 
me, and I cannot perſuade myſelf that it is an eaſy matter to bid an eternal farewell to the man I 
love—But I begin to feel rather tuo much for oue in my way, and deſperate as my caſe is, I am re- 
folved to give my conſtitution fair play, at leaſt for a few weeks; ſo back fooliſh tears to your 


hollow fountains, and fince ye have ſhown yourſelves ſo very forward on certain ſubjects, 1 will be- 


ware of you for the future. I need not tell you I am day by day approaching nearer and nearer to 
the perfection of leanneſs, a ſkeleton. I have not a pair of ſtockings that will clap to my legs, and my 
breeches are become the very picture of Captain Bobadil's. A kind of pale yellow has taken poſ- 
feſſion of the hollow of my cheeks, which have by a natural ſympathy ſubfided to the level of my 
eye· balls -abſceſſes, I am told, are forming or already formed in my lungs. I don't in the leaſt 
doubt of it, I feel a mortal twang, I don't know what to call it, about them. But be that as it 
may, I am reſolved to die ſecundum artem, moſt methodically. I eat new milk and ſtew'd apples, 
ride two hours and a half every day, &c.—My room is on the firſt floor now,—l am uſed like an 
only ſon,—I am under great obligations to the whole family Heaven reward them; I ſhall never be 
able! When will I ſee you? Some demon tempts me to add—never, God bleſs you, and ring 
you for the noble uſes of ſociety, for which I was never deſigned.” 

His decline, though flow and inſidious, gaining a little ground every week, he ſaw death ap- 
proaching, with his uſual calmneſs and reſignation, and now reſolved to return home, to receive 
thoſe attentions which his increaſing weakneſs required, from the anxiety of parental affeQion. 

He left Milton about the latter end of October, and for ſome time after he returned to Carnwath, 
made his daily excurſions, and in December, was {till able to walk a few miles; but every experi- 
ment of this kind was followed by fatigue, and commonly by a fit of fever conſiderably ſevere. 

From this time to his death, the cough and night ſweats continued to moleſt him; the compli- 
cated diſtreſs of which, aggravated by the diſcomforts and inconveniences of humble life, he bore 
with unexampled dignity and compoſure of mind. Hope, that commonly alleviates the ſufferings of 
the conſumptive, he renounced from the beginning; which. at his years, and with his ſenſibility, 


the fires of literary ambition juſt kindling, and his wiſhes wrapt in the trance of fame, required an 


uncommon union of philoſophy and religion. 

He lingered through the winter, during which his frength ſunk ſo much that be could no longer 
bear riding on horſeback, nor walk without leaning on ſomebody's arm. 

In this ſtate of helpleſſneſs and decay, he found ſome alleviation of his ſufferings, in the familiar 

viſits of Mr. White, and in the kind attentions ſhown him by his friends, Chriſtie, Scott, Stodart, 
and Somerville, who frequently ſat with Pt and took particular Pleaſure i in deviſing expedients to 
amuſe him. 
In the ſpring, he exerciſed his poetical talent, for the laſt time, in writing a complimentary poem 
to Major TWWhite, in which he drew the characters of Mrs. White and his pupils, in teftimony of 
his gratitude for the friendſhip and benevolence, which ſerved to leſſen the wants and to ſooth the 
ſeverity of his illneſs, 

As his life drew towards a cloſe, his weakneſs increaſed by degrees, but his pains abated conſider- 


ably; he retained his compoſure, as well as the full uſe of his rational faculties to the laſt. Nor 
did his wit and playful humour ſorſake him, till he was no longer able to ſmile, or even to ſpeak. 


The preſent writer almoſt conſtantly ſat by him during the three laſt months of his life. „He ex- 


Pired his Jaft breath, without a groan, in the morning of the 26th of July 1772, in the 2 year of 


his age. His life was virtuous and innocent, and his end pious and exemplary. He ried 
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he church-yard of Carnwzth, without a ſtone to mark the place of his duſt. His father dies 
June 14. 1774, and his mether, December 6. 1788. 

In the moment of recent grief for the loſs of the aſſociate of his childhood, his boſom-friend, 
and one of the pleaſanteſt and moſt inſtructive companions that ever man was delighted with, the 
- preſent writer found ſome conſolation in the preſervation of his poctical remains. 

The collection of his poems, in which he had made ſome progreſs before the commencement of 
his illneſs, was completed by the preſent writer before his death, and publiſhed ſoon after, accord- 
ing to his int#nded plan, in one volume octavo, under the title of Poems on Several Occaſions, by Fames 
Greme, Edinburgh 1773, with a preface, containing a ſhort account of his character. The ex- 
Pence of the impreſſion, which did not exceed three hundred copies, was defrayed by a ſubſcription, 
Promoted by Mr. White, and his literary friends, at whoſe ſolicitation it was undertaken, and to 
whom its diſtribution was confined. It was never advertiſed for ſale. The profits of the publica. 
tion were given to Mr. Walter Somerville, bookſeller in Lanark, who was of the ſame village, a 
ſchool-fellow, and common friend; and a man of great goodneſs of heart, and the ſtricteſt rectitude 
of principle. He died at Lanark in 1785. 
The prefatory advertiſement concludes with the following deprecatory wiſhes for the temerity of 
the preſent writer in giving to the world, the incorrect effuſions of amorous ene, and tlie 
idle ſallies of youthful and poetic ſancy. 

« The public muſt decide, whether the author and his friend have acted with judgment and pro- 
priety in the preſent publication. It is only hoped, from the general ſtrain of the pieces, that this 

collection will furniſh no unpleaſing entertainment to the reader of ſenſibility. For him it is chiefly 
intended, and to him it is now inſcribed, in the fond perſuaſion, that he will regard with candour, 
and cheriſh with reſpect, the ſimple effuſions of fancy, friendſhip, and love.” 

EC. brief account of his life and writings, drawn up by the preſent writer, was printed in the 

1 Gentleman's Magazine” for 1782, and has ſince been reprinted in the Iath volume of the © Ge- 

\ _ncral Biographical Dictionary” 1784. 

— His poems, reprinted from the edition 1773, with ſome corrections, and ae are now, ſor the 
firſt time, received into a collection of claſſical Engliſh poetry, The pieces originally furniſhed by 
the prefent writer, he has been prevailed with to preſerve in this edition, though they have no 
pretenſions to be retained, but the partiality of his friend to what he had attempted in verſe, and the 
propriety of uniting compoſitions that have a perſonal, poetical, and ſentimental relation, in the ſame 
publication. As he is to anſwer ſor them to the world, in juſtice to his friend, he has prefixed his 

— to them, though they might be eaſily diſtinguiſned by the diverſity of ſubject, and manner, 

5 and added ſome pieces, written ſince his death, containing, either directly or incidentally, his tribute 

1 of ſentiment to his memory; for which he flatters himſelf that he ſhall be excuſed by thoſe who 
value talents, and honour goodneſs, Of the character of a poet he deems too highly to plead a 
title to it before the impartial tribunal of the public; which allows no mediocrity in poetry. What. 

ever is capable of delighting i in an extreme degree, cannot with impunity fall ſhort of the effect ex- 
pected from it. But his failing to produce what he is ſuppoſed to promiſe, is not owing to a miſtake 
of his powers. Though the tranſition is eaſy, from admiring poetical beauties, to believing ourſelves 
capable of producing ſimilar excellencies; yet the aſſociation of youthful ſludy, and the aſpirations 
of juvenile ambition, never led him to miſtake the talent of writing fmooth verſes for poetical 
genius, or the vapid inſipidity of rhyme for the genuine fire of poetry. The making and mending 
verſes is not the buſineſs of his life. Amidſt the ſeverer ſtudies, and laborious duties of a learned 
and uſeful proſeſſion, he cheriſhes the love of poetry and the enn arts; without any ambition of 
being diſtinguiſhed as a © f ỹ diſciple of Apollo.“ 
His character may eaſily be collected from this account of his life. A few of his peculiarities re- 
main to be mentioned. His perſon was manly and prepoſſeſſing. His eye was lively and penetrat- 
| ing. His features £- Lok pleaſing and expreſſive, his eſtutes atimated, and all his movements and 
expreſſions were marked by extraordinary energy An nd vivacity. In the fortune of his life and the 
fate of his writings, he reſembles Bruce; and; like him, he was equally amiable and ingenious. 
His mind was capacious, his curioſity 85 and his induſtry indefatigable. He united acuteneſs 
of intelle& with good ſenſe, and ſenũbility of heart with sorrsctneſs of taſte and critical ſagacity, 
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Though ſtudious and learned, he was neither auſtere nor formal. In him the ſtricteſt piety and mo- 
deſty were united with the utmoſt cheerfulneſs, and even playfulneſs of diſpoſition. He had, what 
perhaps all people of obſervation have, a ſlight tendency to ſatire; but it was of the gentleſt kind. 
He had too much candour and good-nature to be either a general ſatiriſt, or a ſevere one. Of 
perſons notoriouſly profligate, or rendered impudent by immorality, breach of public truſt, or ig- 
norance, he was at no pains to conceal what he thought. The lighteſt appearance of immorality, 


vanity, pedantry, coarſes manners, or blameable levity diſguſted him. Like other votaries of the 


muſes, he was paſſionately fond of rural ſcenery, and delighted in walking alone in the fields. By 
the villagers, to whom he was little known, his love of ſolitude was miſtaken for an unſocial diſpoſi- 
tion. The reverſe was his character. He was ſocial, cheerful, and affectionate, and by thoſe 
friends who thoroughly knew him, beloved even to enthuſiaſm. He practiſed every manly exerciſe 
with dexterity, participated in the amuſements becoming his age, and particulary excelled in the 
games of cheſs and backgammon; but to games of chance he had rather a diſinclination. In every 
thing he purſued he was indefatigable in aiming at perfection. The lowlineſs of his lot conſpired 
with the ſimplicity of his heart, to poſſeſs him with an early veneration for the virtues and the 
writings of the primitive ages; and the nature of his ſtudies afforded him the beſt opportunities ts 
heighten and confirm that veneration, by enabling him to converſe familiarly with the moſt 
celebrated writers of Greece and Rome. He read their remains with ardour, and imbibed their 
ſentiments with enthuſiaſm ; on them he formed his taſte and improved his heart. In his admirge 
tion of Grecian and Roman liberty, he founded his ardent love of political freedom, and his peculiar 
attachment to the popular part of our conſtitution. He found the principles of good writing in 
Homer, Xenophon, Herodotus, Cæſar, and others who are diſtinguiſhed by a ſevere and majeſtis 
ſimplicity of ſtyle. But he was charmed above all others with the humane writers of the elegiac 
claſs. The wit of Ovid and the learning of Propertius were the qualities he leaſt admired ; but the 


tender ſimplicity of Tibullus affected him with the livelieſt delight, as it was meſt congenial ta 


the gentleneſs of his diſpoſition, and exhibited the pureſt model of elegiae poetry. Time was not 
allowed him for going deep into French, Italian, and German literature ; but he had read the beſt 


authors in theſe languages, in Engliſh verſions. 


From the gentleneſs of his diſpoſition, the elegance of his fancy, and the claſſical ſimplicity of his 
taſte, the ſtyle of his poetry took its character, which has more tenderneſs. than ſublimity, more 
elegance than dignity, more eaſe than force. Prompted generally by incident, and impatient of 
deſign, he wrote with more happineſs than care. But all his compoſitions are diſtinguiſhed by 
marks of genius and poetical feeling, with numbers animated and varied according to the ſubject. 


His thoughts are often ſtriking, and always juſt, His verſification, though not exquiſitely poliſhed, 
His language is, in general, chaſte, correct, and well adapt- 


ed; in elegy ſrugal of epithet and metaphor; in blank verſe and burleſque heroic, NESS 
pompous, but not {tiff or obſcure. In ſome paſſages, he has not been ſo careful as might 
wiſhed to chooſe perfect rhymes, or to avoid proſaic dition, All his pieces were written with fur- 


priſing facility; moſt of them, as occafion ſuggeſted, being the production of an evening in bed, | 


before he went to lep, and, as his cuſtom was, committed to any ſcrap of paper, or blank leaf 
of a book that came in his way in the morning. As theſe ſcraps received the firſt effuſion of thought, 
unſubdued by the reiterated caſtigation of judgment, ſo they commonly remained, for he ſeldom 
could be brought to ſubmit to the troyble of reviſing them. His laſt production was always his fa- 
vourite ; but it continued to pleaſe him no longer than it was new. The piece that dropped from 
his pen in the morning, after having been preſented with eagerneſs, and read with tranſport to the 
preſent writer, was forgotten in the returning meditation of the evening, like the production of the 
preceding day, Of the incredible number of pieces he compoſed, the printed collection contains 
only thirty- eight elegies, and ſomewhat more than half that number of miſcellageous poems and tran- 
fations; being all he deſigned for publication, or of which any complete eopies have been preſerved. 


His Love Blgies, the moſt finiſhed and the moſt pleaſing of his performances, are moſtly written 


in alternate rhyme, in the ſtyle of Hammond, whoſe fimplicity 'and tenderneſs he has judiciouſly 


 Imitated, without adopting his Roman imagery derived from Tidullus, whom! far the moſt part he 


xanflates. But as love is of no particular country, and its language univerſal, he conſeſſes in his gd 
ies 
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of 32 | THE LIFE OF GRAME. 

miration of Hammond, the ſympathetic feelings of paſſion and of nature, ſo forcibly expreſſed in his 
elegics; a confeſſion common to every reader of ſenſibility, whoſe ſentiments have not been corrupt - 
ed by literary prejudice, or perverted by the unmerited cenſure of Dr. Johnſon, Sincere in his love, 
almoſt witkout example, he wrote to a real not a fancied miſtreſs; and as he felt the diſtreſs he de- 
ſcribes, he has few ambitious ornaments, but expreſſes the ſimple unaſſected language of the tender 
paſſions. To his ſincerity it is alſo owing, that the character of his elegies is but little diverſified, 
preſenting chiefly a recurrence of the querulons ideas of grief and diſappointment, a repetition of 
the ſoft diſtreſs of ill-requited love, and a ſeries of pathetic compariſons of the pretenſions of birth 
and wealth, with the happineſs and ſecurity of humble ſortune, in which the preſerence is _——_— 
aſcribed to the latter, and the rights of ſenſibility aſſerted with perſuaſive energy. 


WW 


= 


Sublimer happineſs can titles yield, 
Can wealth or grandeur greater meed beſtow ? 
Unbiaſs'd nature ſcorns the blazon'd field, 
And every finer feeling anſwers, No! 
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oi his Elapies, vroralandagſeriptive, the ſentiments, in general, are pleaſing and pathetic, and the i imagery 
pictureſque and beautiful. The Elzgy on the loſs of the Aurora, the elegy written at Cuthally Cafile, October 
an Elegy, and the etegy on Mr. Fifter, deſerve particular commendation. They unite poetical beauty 
with that plaintive tenderneſs which is the characteriſtic of elegy. The amiable humanity, and 
tender ſimplicity which diſtinguiſn tb Linnet an Elegy, are attractive and affecting in the higheſt 
degree. 'Though the palm of merit in this ſpecies of elegy be chicfly due to Jago, he has not adopt- 
ed into his performanee the identical circumſtances of fictitious diſtreſs employed by that poet, in 
his „ Blackbirds,” nor followed him in the train of his thoughts, or in the ſtructure of his ſtanza, 
2 The ſentiments ariſe ſpontaneouſly from the ſubject, which is new and happily imagined, and the 
| pathetic touches and delicate firokes of nature are ſuch as would not diſcredit the pen of the hu- 
| mane and ingenious © poet of the birds. They, who may think the ſupplemental ſtanza, offered 
| by the preſent writer, unneceſſary, are at liberty to reject it; as well as the pieces of the ſame claſs, 
| under his name, the comparative inferiority of which cannot eſcape obſervation. For the ſenti- 
ments, he flatters himſelf that he ſhall find an eaſy pardon. Sylvia and Clara were not the phan- 
toms of his mind ; but his life has been protracted till they have ſunk into their graves, and his pity 
| and his praiſe are but empty ſounds, 
1 Of his Miſcellancous Poems, the Night Piece, Hymn to the Eternal Mind, Fit of the Spleen, Abra, 
| © The Student, Alexis, Verſes to Mr. Hamilton, and Major White, are chiefly diſtinguiſhed for felicity 
| of invention, ſcriouſneſs of ſubject, and ſtrength and elegance of compoſition. The poem on Curling, 
a winter amuſement peculiar to North Britain, abounds with pictureſque deſcription and original! 
imagery, But the ſubje& being local and little known, the didactic and technical alluſions, which 
are numerous, can only be underſtood by thoſe who are acquainted with the manly diverſion of 
"Curling. His Epiſtles, Songs, Anacreontics, &c. diſplay invention, and no ſmall portion of that eaſe, 
| * vivacity, and delicacy, eſſential to ſucceſs, in the lighter and leſs elevated productions of fancy. 

His Hero and Leander is for the moſt part a tranſlation from the Greek poem of Miſæus. Several 
paſſages in the original are omitted; others paraphraſed, and ſome entire ſpecches and new cir- 
cumſtances introduced. Following, in ſome meaſure, a new plan, he laboured under ſeveral diſ- 

advantages, of which, in juſtice to himſelf, he gives the following account, in a familiar derication to 
the preſent writer, omitted in this edition. Ovid is far from being explicit. Had 1 known at 
What time the lovers lived, I might have introduced ſome of the public tranſactions of that period 


— ts 
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into the poem, and given it a greater air of probability. But all J could learn from him was, that 


they lived after the Trojan war. Perhaps my account of the matter may ſcarce appear an ingenious 
one, but 1 could poſitively give no better without running into novel intrigue, which the dignity of 
my numbers would not allow. Even where Ovid is explicit, I did not always find it convenient to 
follow him. Ovid has the Nurſe in the ſecret. I, out of pure regard to Hero's tranquillity, have 
given her no knowledge of the matter, Ovid makes Zeender, at the approach of winter, intermit 
his viſits, which was abſolutely neceſſary to his plan of epiſtolary correſpondence. I had no ſuch 
view, and therefore drowned him in the firſt ſtorm I could conveniently raiſe.— The reaſons I 


give for the catofropbe, or in other words, the moral of the poem, may probably awake a laugh in & 


THE LIFE OF GRAEME. | 423 
modern fine gentleman, but if you don't join him in it, a fine gentleman's laugh won't put me out 


of countenance.” His verſion is in many parts happily executed, but is extremely unequal; the 
metre was, perhaps, injudiciouſly choſen, for a tale ſo romantic in itſelf, ſwelling with all the pomp 
of blank verſe, is apt to grow into the idea of burleſque. But an eaſy flow of numbers, and a 


' pleaſing harmony of expreſſion, make conſiderable amends for the diffuſion which this occaſions. 


Some of the ſpeeches are exquiſitely delicate and tender, and the deſcription which opens the ſe- 
cond book, is animated and poetical in aan uncommon degree. The moral of the poem, contains a 
ſine eulogium on conjugal love, which does honour to his ſenſibility and his virtue. 

This celebrated love- tale is not the production of Miſæus of high 4b 1 of a grammarian 
of that name who lived in the 5th century. It was partly tranſlated by Marlow, in his admirable 
performance entitled the Seſtiad,”” 1593, which was finiſhed by Chapman, 1606, and highly 


merits republication. It was afterwards tranſlated by Sir Robert Stapylton, N The ſubſequent 


verſions are too numerous to be ſpeciſied. 
To expatiate farther, in the ſtrain of friendly panegyric, on the moral and intellectual character 


of Græme would be neither difficult nor unpleaſing. 


Juvat uſque morari 
Et conferre gradumnomm——_— 


Virg. V. 487. 

But to accumulate yet more inſtances, of his amiable worth and poetical genius, would 
extend this preface to an undue length. The preſent writer is loth to part with his ſub- 
ject; which, there are a few who know, is by no means exhauſted. To Græme, and to every 
thing connected with him, he acknowledges he is partial; and they who have experienced the loſs 
of a beboved friend, will not think the worſe of him for having this infirmity. He can gain, alas! 
but little from his praiſe ; but in ſtating his pretenſions, and eſtimating his worth, he finds a pleaſing, 
though a melancholy ſubje& of remembrance. His mind is painfully ſoothed by a tender racurrence 
to thoſe events which helped to fill up the vacuum of youthful ſtudies and amuſements, by the 
reciprocal exchanges of confidence and friendſhip. To him, his memory and his fame will be eyer 
dear and precious, till his own remembrance, and other faculties, ſhall fail him, 


And o'er his head cloſe the dark gulf of time * 


From the general commendation beſtowed, by the partiality of friendſhip, on the compoſitions of 
Grzme, particular criticiſm may make many deductions. Many of his performances, written haſtily, 
at the age of eighteen, and of which his promiſcuous ſtudies and early death had prevented the revi= 
ſal, can ſcarcely be inſpected with all the ſeverity of criticiſm ; and there is no reaſon to fear that it 
will ever be exerted againſt them. But, when every deduction is made which criticiſm requires, the 
general poetical merit of his compoſitions will be allowed to be conſiderably above mediocrity. 
That he had great force of genius, and genuine poetical feeling, cannot juſtly be denied; and there 
are ſcarce any of his performances that do not diſplay a tenderneſs of ſentiment, an energy of ex- 
preſſion, a vivacity of deſcription, and an appoſite variety of numbers, which evince the vigour of 
his imagination, and the accuracy of his taſte, and reflect much honour both on his heart and his 


underſtanding. 


Whatever rank may be due to Grzme, among the poets of our nation, his correctneſs of taſte, | 


variety of erudition, vivacity of imagination, tenderneſs of ſentiment, felicity of invention, and faci- 


lity in numbers, will be allowed to afford indications of a poetical genius, which, when matured by 


years, and improved by practice, might have produced ſomethin conſiderable, and to furniſh an 
example of unnoticed ingenuity aſpizing to literature and to poetry under the preſſute of indigence, 
ſufficiently intereſting to learning and to benevolence, to juſtify the bringing his compoſitions for- 


ward to the attention of the readers of ppetry, which may be the means of doing juſtice to his merit, 
and of preſerving his memory. 


His ſaltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Muners 
Virg. VI. 81g. 
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ELEGY I. 
WRITTEN IN SPRING, 
Taz tuneful lark awakes the purple morn, 
Returning plovers glad the dreary waſte ; 


The trees no more their raviſh'd honours mourn, 
No longer bend below the wint'ry blaſt. 


he Spring o'er all her genial influence ſheds, 


Her op'ning blofloms purple o'er the meads, 
Her vivid verdure veils the robbed trees. 


The airy cliff reſounds the ſhepherd's lay, 


Around their dams the ſportive lambkins play, 
And from the ſtall the vacant heifer lows. 


The voice of muſic warbles from the wood, 
Delightful objects crowd the ſmiling ſcene 3 
All nature ſhares the univerſal good, 
And cold deſpair exalts no breaſt but mine. - 


Diſmal to me appears the bloomy vale, 
The haunts of pleaſure ſadden at my tread ; 
Unheard, unnoted, vernal zephyrs ſail 


No more, enraptur'd with ſucceſsful love, 
I fit my numbers to the tuneful ſtring; 
No more pourtray the verdure of the grove, 


The torrents, whiten'd with deſcending rain, 


The flow'ry fluſh that liv'ries all the plain, 
The blue-gray miſt that hovers o'er the hill; 
I fing no more :— But raviſh'd from the maid 
Who kindly liſten'd to my faithful fighs, 
J. inly grieving, droop the penſive head, 
Aud mourn the bliſs relentleſs faie denies. 


 ELEGY u. 
| e 
Tyr cottage-ſwains, how exquiſitely bleſt 
With ſun-burnt virgins in the prime of years! 
figh obtains the faireſt and the beſt; 
MW maſt, the pleadiog eloquence ef tears, 


"THE WORKS OF GRAEME. 


Her ſmelly fragrance ſcents the balmy breeze ; 


Withinit's banks the murm'ring ſtream'let flows; 


The flow'ry waſte, and bend the quiv'ring reed. 


Or hear the voice of incenſe-breathing Spring. 


The wave-worn windings of the wand'ring rill, 


: 


ELEGIES; 7 © 


MORAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND AMATORY. 


No maiden barters happineſs for 
| No prideful demon whiſpers in her ear, 
The long ſucceſſion of a titled name. 


O, had a turf-built hamlet's humble roof, 

A ſhot-clad rafter caught your earlieſt view? 
Or, ſternly rigid, fortune ſcowl'd aloof, |: 

Nor ſtampt with dignity: a parent's brow ! 


Or hed I (leve demands the lowly boon 
Grown to maturity in ſplendor's ray 

In folly's tinſel tatters tript the town, ; 
The pride of fops, and glitter of a day? 


Had treaſur'd gold improv'd my native worth, 


Inglorious robb'd from Afric's ehon ſons; 


A ruin'd caſtle claim'd a father's birth, 


But money'd merit, and paternal fame, 

The gods to poor Alexis never meant: 
He lives unſtory'd ; loſt, alas! to him, 

The herald's blazon and the painter's tint. 


A ſoul unſully d by the thirſt of gain, 
A boſom rifing at another's woe, 


Where wild woods thicken, and where waters 


flow. 


A manſion not unworthy of the fair: 
Why bluſhes Mira at the ſimple tale? 
Can all the pomp of dirty cities dare 
Vie with the fragrance of the vernal vale? 


But, nurs'd amid the formulas of pride, 

You want the heart to own the man you love, 
Walk with fei 
And praiſe the nonſenſe which you diſapprove, 


The very vale, you tread with willing feet, 
You ſeem to ſcorn, and wantoply prefer, 
The dull rotation of « crowded ſtreet, 
A ſbrill-pip'd actreſs, and a dancing bear. 


| Farewell, dear maid ! ſome happier youth poſſeſs . 
The blooming beauties ne'er deſign'd for me; 


May fruitful Hymen yield him every bliſs, 


Aud every joy I, hagleſs; hop d in thee, 


No ſtubborn honour parts the 3 1 
* i 


Where jack-daws neſtle, and the howlet moans? 


He boaſts no more; — his cottage bounds the plain, 


d pleaſure by the fopling's ſide. 
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' But, O, may none, invidious of your mirth, 
Name loſt Alexis on the bridal day ! 
For, could you, Mira, though obſcure his birth, 
Unpitying hear, a lifeleſs corſe he lay ? 


ELEGY III. 
To MIRA. | | 
PxESENTS may buy Belinda's venal kiſs, 


And venal kifles charm the taſteleſs tribe; 


- Mydelicacy calls for cheaper bliſs, 


And patriot diſtance ſcorns a paltry bribe. 


The hill, that midway rears its lorldly brow, 
The torrent, headlong from its boſom roll'd ; 
A gift, with reckleſs eye, like Celia, view, 


Colin may con with care the flatt'ring lay, 
With bluſhing roſes vermile Trulla's cheek ; 

Bid unheaven'd graces on her boſom play, 

And paint a goddeſsg—for the girl is weak. 


But other, Mira! were Alexis ſtrains ; 
No heav'n-bred virgin ſtuff'd his dreaming 
head; | 


ads 
Thy beauties, ſuch as daily haunt our plains, 
He ſung—the graces of a mortal maid. 


Whenloneſome with thee in the filent hour, 
He hail'd no goddeſs, - but a girl embrac'd; 
Proftrated low, ador'd no heav*nly pow'r, 
But clung tranſported to thy maiden waiſt. 


And fhould the gods reſtore thee to my arms, 
No fulſome flatt'ry ſhould -exalt my phraſe; 
No epithetic nonſenſe daub thy charms, 
Good ſenſe thy beauty, conſtancy thy praiſe. 


But vain the thought—T'll never ſee thee more; 
The gods decree it, and the gods are juſt: 
For ever doom'd thy abſence to deplore, 
Till grief, low-ſapping, crumble me to duſt. 


_ ELEGY IV. 


Nionr, raven-wing'd, uſurps her peaceful reign, 
Sleep's lenient balſam ſtills the voice of woe; 

A keener breeze breathes o'er the lowly plain, 
And pebbly rills in deeper murmurs flow. 


The paly moon through yonder dreary grove, 
The ſcreech-owl's haunt, emits a feeble ray; 

The plumy warblers quit the ſong of love, 
And dangle, flumb'ring, on the dewy ſpray. 


The maſtiff, conſcious of the lover's tread, 


With wakeful yell the liſt'ning maid alarms, 
Who, looſely robb'd, forſakes the downy bed, 
And ſprings reſerveleſs to his longing arms. 


| O, happy he! who, with the maid he loves, 


Thus toys endearing on the twilight green, 
While all is rapture, Cupid's ſelf approves, 
And Jove conſenting veils the tender ſcene. 


O, happy he ! by gracious fate allow'd, 
At duſky eve, to claſp the ſlender waiſt, 
Preſs the ſoft lip, diſſolve the ſilky ſhroud, 
And feel the heavings of a love-fick breaſt. 


| 


| 


Once mine the bliſs :==But now with plaintive 
care / 
| I., lonely wand'ring, tune the voice of woe; 
And, patient, brave the chilly midnight air, 
Where wild woods thicken, and where waters 


' ELEGY v. 


T1 WrTarx this willow. woven bower 


I'll lay my limbs to reſt ; 

And breathe the fragrance of the mead, 
In orient colours dreſt. 

Sacred to grief, hail, hallow'd ſpot ! 
Here, long inur'd to woe, 


99 Spbidding -oothe-p roffer een Alexis tun'd the plaintive reed, 


By Medwan's mazy flow. 


Reclining on this very ſod, 
While ſorrow dimm'd his eyes, 

He rais'd his ſuppliant hands in vain! - 
Relentleſs were the ſkies. 


O, cruel, to refuſe his boon ! 
How little did he crave ? 

| *T'was but the cov'ring of a turf, 

Th' oblivion of a grave. 


And till more cruel, to exile 
The luckleſs lover fo! 

To drive him from the lovely haunts 
Of ſolitary oe. 1255 


Here, memory of former days 
Would cheer the muſing boy; 

And o'er his melancholy ſpread 
A tranſient gleam of joy. 


But the wild hurry of a town 

Recals no bliſsful ſcene ; 
Starves fond remembrance, and affords 
No leiſure to complain. 


The willews wav'd, by wanton winds, 
Still ſhade tby ſedgy ſhore ; 

But rueful, Medwan ! are thy banks, 

Thy muſes mourn no more. 


On yonder poplar's topmoſt bough, 
Their airy harps are hung; 

And ſilence muſes on the mead, 

Where midnight fairies ſung. 


ELEGY VI. 
THE SUICIDE» : 


Yes, gentle ghoſt ! I hear the folemn ſound, 
That nightly rouſes to the ſcene of woe; 

I ſee the ſhade that beckons to thy wound, 
While o'er thy grave the teary torrents flow. 


Though ſcreams the howlet from the dreary glade, 
And croaks the raven from her bough-built neſt, 
I'll bow me lowly o'er thy clay-cold bed, 

And bid the turf lie lightly on thy breaſt. / 


Here ly ſt thou, hapleſs! (let me wipe this tear), 


Where ſlowly creeping ſteals the ſilent wave; 
No pious parent deck'd thy early bier, 
No maiden willows witker'd on thy grave. 


1 


* 


drear proceſſion went no friendly train 
; u or bade thy ſpirit _ 
t, hurrying on, a noily crew profane 
14 coarſe green turf threw careleſs on thy 
breaſt. 


haſtly magni ent, no ſculptur'd tomb, 
a baſts' grandeur, courts the diſtant ſky ; 
No veiny marble emulates thy bloom, 
No mournful lay bedews the paſling eye. 


But lowly, Lucy! lies thy lovely frame; 
he duſt enclaſps thee in a cold embrace; 
Breeze-chaff'd beſide thee mourns a falling fiream, 
And o'er thee loneſome waves the dark-green 
graſs. 


Why bare thy boſom, ting'd with vital gore! 
Point to thy wound ?—l haſten, gentle ſhade— 
Deſpair invites—L learn her fatal lore— 
With deſp'rate hand thus urge the gleamy 
blade. 


Some woodland bard ſhall mourn our early doom, 
Soft o'er our grave awake the plaintive ſtrain ; 

Shall flit the meteor round our humble tomb, 
And ſcreaming goblins haunt the bloody plain. 


Shall tell the ſhepherds, on this verdant ſwatle, 
A diſmal ſtory ef a luckleſs pair; 

Whom, brought untimely ro a violent death, 
A miſtreſs buried, and a fire ſevere. 


ELEGY VII. 


A TLEETING life of pain, is man's 
Inevitable lot ; 
To-day is privy to our woe, 
To-morrow knows us not. 


Fate bids a ſnaky wreath of care 
Entwine the vital thread ; 

And feel alike its baneful pow'r, 
The death and bridal bed. 


Hope gilds in vain the future hour 
With bliſs of ev'ry kind ; 

The-wiſhful period waſtes away 
But bliſs we never find. 


In vain we ftrive to eaſe the ſmart, 
And meditate repoſe ; 

In vain aſſume the face of joy, 

The maſk of human woes. 


Who warring with a ſea of ills, 
Some weary days have paſt, 

Will ever find the future day 
An image of the laſt. 


Till death, no more a tyrant, ſpeed 
The amicable blow, 

Shut the ſad ſcene of mortal life, 
And terminate their woe, 


O, happy he! above his peers 

The favourite of Heav'n, 5h 
To whom a certain place of reſt, 
An early grave is given. 
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Nor falling tear, nor omg zh, 
That mourn an abſent maſd, 5 
Tormenting fears, nor wiſhes vain, 

Afflict his peaceful ſhade. | 


In ſure oblivion of his woes, 
He moulders into duſt ; 
Spring's roſes wither on his grave 
And cheer his hov'ring ghoſt. 


ELEGY VII. 
To ALESIS. 
BY ROBERT ANDERSON, M. D. 


Wren roſe-lip'd Health reveals her vivid bloom, 
And Youth and Genius all their charms ina - 


part; 
Why wears the face the diſcontented gloom? 
Why, ſadly fighing, heaves the penlive heart? 


Can weeping melancholy's frantic train, 
The brow deep · ſaddenꝰd, and the tear-ſwoln 


eye, 
Invade the vernal hour with plaint profane, 
And pleaſure, peace, and letter'd fame ſupply ? 


Miſtaken friend !—it cannot, will not do; 
Muſing and fad, to murmur all alone? 
"Tis feartul fancy guides your trembling view, 
And from your boſom burſts th' unmeaning 
moan. | 


What though you meet with fortune's frowning 
| form, ; | 
Pale envy's rage, and paſſion's ſtormy pow'r? 
See ſlander's ſons your faireft deeds deform, 

And dark ſuſpicion ſhade the ſocial hour? 


Soft pity beſt becomes the human heart, 

And weaknels claims the mild regarding eye; 
And fince the vernal day may ſoon depart,, 

Why ſhould you ſtrive to lengthen out the ſigh? 


For think, ah think ! it will not always laſt, 
This fleeting life you lov'd, and now deplore ! 

Soon will the ſwift - wing'd day of youth be paſt, 
Soon fate o'erwhelm—and ev'ry joy be o'er. 


'Twere better far to join the jocund throng, 
Wind the wild walk along the ſummer TR 
Toy with the fair ſequeſter'd bow'rs among, 
Or pour the lay at Mira's ſoft command 


What though no purpl'd king, nor titled fire, 
Grace the loag progreſs of your humble line ; 
No gazing crowds your glitt'ring pomp admire, . 
Or, proſtrate low, miſcal your power divine. 
What though no coſtly robe, nor ſhining ore, | 
Adorn your limbs, or heap th* o*erflowing cheft; 
The muſes ſcorn the ſplendid pride of pow'r, 
And thed their honours on the low-bern breaſt. 


Poetic youths, in many a lawn, and grove, 
Muſing, in tuneful tranſports, oft we find; 
And oit the thymy heath they ſauntring rove, 
Or court, in wayward ftrains, the whiſpering” 
wind, 


The ſylvan choirs, that wake the vocal lay; 
The cryſtal ſtreams, that murmur as they flow; 
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O day accurs'd! that ſaw her laſt adie 

To maiden honour, innocence, and fame; 

Nor night's black mantle round thy viſage drew, 
Nor tent one cloud to cover Sylvia's ſhame ! 


The waving meadows, fragrant, freſh, and gay, 
Have ſweets the ſons of grandeur never know 


Say, then, when nature ſpreads the pleaſing theme, 


And willing muſes ſhed their genial art ; 
Say, will you quench the heav'n-enlighten'd flame, 
And bid lorn ſorrow chill the glowing heart? 


Forbear, my friend! the mournful ſigh forbear; 
Too long hath ſorrow held her baleful ſway !— 
See — 3 mirth her proſtrate banners rear, 
And force the fury from her realms away: 


Tis done - and pleaſure takes her wonted ſtand ;--- 
1 fee the ſmile ;---I hear the ſprightly ſong ;--- 

In ruddy circles crowd the jocund band, 

And hail. the numbers as they pour along: 


Wide, and more wide, the vengeful victor flies; 
Il fee the lovers ſeek their fav'rite grove--- 
In either boſom ſoft ideas riſe ;--- 
In ev'ry accent breathes inſpiring love! 


*Tis juſt---indulge the long-forgotten feaſt, 
With eager hand life's fleeting ſweets receive! 
Soon may diſeaſe impair the vig'rous taſte, 
Dull ev'ry ſenſe, and ev'ry pow'r deprave ! 


Ah! could thy friend, in wonted eaſe reclin'd, © 
When health inſpir'd, and pleaſure led the day; 

Again enjoy the genial feaſt refin'd, 

- The mutual rapture, or the melting lay ! 


He would not reſtleſs roll his languid eyes, 
With piercing pain exalt the cry of woe; 

And cheerleſs view involving tempeſts riſe, 
And vernal roſes wither as they blow. 


But pale diſeaſe exhauſts him faſt away; 
From him reviving joy will bloom no more; 
No muſe melodious cheer the ling' ring day, 
No lovely Clara learn her tender lore! 


Dark is the dawning morn, that ſhane ſo fair; 

And ſad the night that ſhed the balmy reſt ; 
And dim the radiant ſun's refulgent glare; 

And bleak the field, in flow'ry fragrance dreft ! 


Co!d-hearted death, with wanly, glaring eye, 
Forth from, the gloom begins his deſtin'd way--- 
Soon will my lifeleſs trame forgotten lie, 
:Reſign'd to native earth---a clod of clay! 


Haply, with partial tenderneſs poſſeſt. 
Clara may breathe one ſecret ſigh ſincere ; 
And friendſhip ftrike the forrow-ſobbing breaſt, 
And bid remembrance drop one pious tear ! 


Bot not unmindful of the life you love, 

Leave each warm wiſh to cold complaint a prey; 
Follow, where pleaſure's ſoft ſuggeſtions move, 
And wipe the ſtreamy tribute ſwift away. 


ELEGY IX, 
; ON THE (ANNIVERSARY. 
BY ROBERT ANDERSON, M. 5. 
Fur weird ſiſters, on the dreary ſtrand, 


Foreſaw this day, twining the fatal thread, 
And-wouid have ſtopt, but, urg'd by Jove's com- 


„„ FREY | 
© They ſpur the reſt, and weeping fim d the deed. 


On thee no morn ſhall rouſe the grateful ſong, 
No gladd'ning ſun-beam wake the flow'ry dye; 
But Phoebus roll his rayleſs car along, 
In awful ſadneſs through the mirky {ky ! 


Vile birds obſceue ſhall range the ſulphry air, 
The boding raven ſpread her footy plume ; 

The ſhrivell'd bat, the moping owl be there, 
And, cluttering, add new horror to the gloom, 


The hand of dread ſhall ſeal the lips of joy, 


Pleaſure, aghaſt, forget her ſyren ſong ; 
Amazement petrify the feſtive boy, I 
And freeze the vig'rous ſpirits of the young. 


Terror ſhall range the fav'rite haunts of love, 
Fear's palſy'd arm embrace the poplar ſhade; 

The graves pale habitants traverſe the grove, 
While verdure withers at their baleful tread. 


Not even more terrible that dreadful day, 
When worlds ſhall ſtagger, and creation ſhake; 
When chaos ſhall echo, and archangels ſay, 
Fe time no more ye ſleeping dead awake!” 


| ELEGY X. 
IN THE MANNER OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Tux zephyrs, wak'd at ſpring's refreſhing gale, 
Flap their light wings, and fan the verdant vale; 
Where'er their balmy influence they breathe, 
Green grows the graſs, and flow'rets bloom be- 
neath ; 
In ſofter numbers rolling waters flow, 
And ev'ry heart is freed from ev'ry woe; 
The feather'd ſongſters wanton on the ſpray, 
Sport with their mates, and love their lives away: 
From hill to hill the careleſs ſhepherd roves, 
And gathers garlands for the maid he loves; 
With art he blends the flow'rs of diff' rent hue, 
The green, the red, the yellow, and the blue. 
O happy ſwain ! O ſwain ſecure of bliſs! 
The grateful girl will thank you with a kiſs. 
Come, gentle ſwain: I'll join my toil with yours, 
I'll weave gay garlands, and I'll gather flow'rs; 
Won with ſuch gifts, Eliza may relent, 
Forego her harſhueſs, and her frowus repent; 
Pity my paſſion, and relieve my pain, b 
Nor let me ſigh the live- long night in vain. [vice, 
Ah, flatt'ring thought! what garland, what de- 
Can melt a boſom of unfeeling ice ? 
Still might I hope more happy days to ſee, 
Were ſhe but cold and cruel unto me. 
But the whole race alike her ſcorn and hate, 
The gods themſelves can hardly mend my fate: 
Then ply your labour, ſhepherd, and be bleſt, 
With ſome fair maiden of more tender breaſt, 
While I indulge, in unavailing woe, 
Another's joy, the only joy I know. 


ELEGY XI. 


BY ROBERT ANDERSON, M. De 


Tux clam'rous din of buſy day is o'er; 
Night, downy-wing'd, reſumes her fileat ſway 
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er the village ſheds the balmy pow'r, 
9 ſoothes with cheering dreams the hours 
away. 5 | 
The ſons of labour o'er the homely ſtraw, 
Out. ſtretch'd at eaſe, in ſweet refreſhment doze; 
And modeſt maids from moon-led ſwains with- 


draw, HT, . 

To bathe their lovely limbs in ſoft repoſe. 
But what avail the ſilence-ſhedding eve, | 
The downy bed, or ſleep's refreſhing pow'r ? 
Awake to anguiſh and inglorious grief, | 

Sylvia bewails the ſolitary hour! 


Still unbefriended, ſuccourleſs, and ſad, 
Her laſting ſhame arreſts her clofing eye; 
Penfively droops her weary-wakeful head, 
And from her boſom burſts a bitter ſigh. 


Ceaſe, Sylvia! ceaſe the unavailing view, 
uit the ſad theme, and cloſe the cry of care? 
Can ceaſeleſs ſighs unſpotted fame renew, 
Or ſorrows mingled with the midnight air? 


Ah no! *tis paſt, th' irrevocable doom ! 
In vain the tear, in vain the plaintive lay! 
When black diſhonour ſpreads her cheerleſs gloom, 

Returning fame ne*er ſheds one genial ray. 


Phe ſcorniul look, the acrĩimonious taunt, 


Pale envy's ſneer, and ſcandal's buſy tongue, 
Will ſtill the hapleſs maiden mourner haunt, 
Proclaim her folly, and her ſhame prolong. 


In vain the pitying pray'r, the wiſh forlorn, 
The contrite tear, the penitential ſigh; 

Alike they ſmooth the wreathy brow of ſcorn, 
Melt the proud heart, or loſs of fame ſupply. 


Yes, you may ſigh, and mourn, and wiſh in vain, 
Nor find a balm to ſooth your. growing grief; 

Contempt will ſtill perpetuate the ſtain, 
Returning virtue vainly beg relief. 

No ſoft diſtreſs can melt the ſtubborn race, 


Th' unfeeling heart, the ear that will not hear; 
Nor maiden honour, ſunk in ſad diſgrace, 


Draw down the cheek. the pity-ftreaming tear. 


Yet, while the proud, with rival ſcorn purſue 
Your ſhameful fall, and, unrelenting, frown, - 
Il drop a tear—'tis nature's tribute, due 
To other's woes, and frailties not our own. 


Yes, I will mourn thee, hapleſs, charming maid ! 

Soft o'er thy virtue pour the pitying tear; 

Till low in earth thy ſigh- ſhook frame be laid, 
And kind oblivion. cloſe thy doom ſevere ! 


ELEGY XII. 
THE FAIR, 


Tax ſun ſhines potent from the mid-day ſky, 
His rays glance dazzling from the tinſel'd head, 
The noon-tide fervour ſmooths the gloſſy hair, 
And aids the bluſhes of the panting maid. 


The ruſtic gallants, with their redd'ning prize, 
Retire exulting from the duſty ſtreet, 

Quaff the cool beer, and mix'd with kiſſes bland, 
And forceful fighs, the tender tale repeat. 


While coyly paſſive ſits the modeſt fair, 
With breaſt wild-throbbing, and deje Sed eye; 


Or ſhould ſhe kind adjuſt the roſy lis: 
Or court th embrace, no envious tell-tale nigh. 


On yonder board the bowl and tumbler max 
More coſtly liquor, and a richer Miſs; 22 
Faſt by her fide the brawny ftripling ſmiles," + 
Nor values ſixpence, while he gains a kiſs. . 
If ſach the bleſſings of a low eſtate, 7 


Who would not joy to guide the ſhinin ſhare, 


To whirl the flail, ingulf the poliſh'd ſpade, 


Or tune the reed beſide a fleecy care ? 


Name not the biting blaſt the peaſant bears, 
The face embrown'd, the bliſter-ſwelling hand $ 
A day like this rewards an age of toil, | 
Soſtens the voice of many a rough command. 


But lo! appears amid yon jovial crew £3 vn 
A brow deep-furrow'd by the hand of care !- 

'Tis Damon's---forrow blanks his native bloom, 
And muſing melancholy dulls his air. 


In vain Dorinda, fondling, ſtrives to eaſe . 
The ſorrows rankling in his penfive breaſt ; / 
In vain his cheek is pal'd with jocund blow, 
In vain his hand with artful ſqueeze is preſt. 


No kind endearments will the youth return, | 
Though inſtant thus ſhe courts the balmy bliſy 

And oft averts the radiance of her eyes, : 
In fond expectance of the raviſh'd kiſs. 


Be gallant, Damon ! with the willing maid; 
Like others, toy the laughing hours away; 

Commix'd with rugged labour's luſty ſons, 
Why more refin'd and delicate than they? 


Can the ſmooth pebble of the playful boy 
For ever curl the ſurface of the deep ! 


Can Clara cenſure what ſhe does not ſee, 


Or read inconſtancy upon thy lip ? 


Still art thou gloomy---conſolation's vain : 
Can confolatipn bring the virgin here! 


Till then, you feel the weighty hand of woe, 


And drop in fecret diſappointment's tear. 


KI XI. 
TMITATED FROM HORACE- 


Warn virtue guards, and innocence protects, 
The deadly muſket and the ſword are vain; 


Fortune may frown, ſurrounding ills perplex, - - | 
The ſmile of conſcience ſmooths the path of 


pain. 


Serenely brave, through Lybia's ſcorching wilds 


brood, ; 
Purſues his way where Indian never builds 
His humble hut, and ſtems Orellan's flood. 


A meagre wolf, a fiercer never den'd 
In Alpin foreſt, or Helvetian hill, 

Gaunt famine lengthen'd every claw to rend, 
And hunger whetted ev'ry tulk to kill 
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From me, unarm'd, with hideous howling fled, 
Aghaſt, deſerted his defenceleſs prey, ; 


*% 


As in Virginian woods 1 lonely ſtray'd, 


| On Mira mus'd, and plann'd the plaintive lay, 


\ 


The good man walks, nor dreads her brindled 
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Yes, lovely muid! en here I feel thy pow'r, 
Though kingdoms lie, and oceans rage between; 

Revere thy virtues, all thy charms adore, 
And with thee preſent at each pleaſant ſcene. 


Wherever ſtation'd by the will of Heav'n, 
On Lybian deſtrts, or on Zemblan ſnows, 
Wherever carry'd, or wherever driven, 
Still ſhall thy abſence number with my woes. 
.ELEGY XIV. 
Tax moon ſhines ſilv'ry on the limpid ftream, 
- Scarce bluſh the flow'rs, in fainter dyes array'd; 
The howlets, rouſing at the friendly beam, 
With lazy * ons ſcour the duſky glade. 
The time-ſtruck turret, on yon mountain's brow, 
ProjeQting wide, embrowns the lowly vale ; 


The ſpiry column lefſens to the view, 
And bluiſh clouds the ſcatter'd huts conceal. 


The younglings, ravich'd from the fleece-clad ewes, 


Wake plaintive bleatings from the turf. built 


fold ; ; 
The moon-icar'd heifer hollew-murm'ring lows, 
And drony beetles noiſy wings unfold. 
lapwing, clam'rous, ſeeks her vary'd race, 
Along the heath ſhe ſhoots on founding wing ; 


From where yon firs their ſhaggy ſharp tops raiſe, | 


The widow'd turtles doleful dirges fing. 


It was Eliza! in a night like this, | 
As calm the air, as clear the conſcious moon, 

The midnight mourner ſung our mutual bliſs, 
And rivers lull'd us, as they ſlowly run: 


When you around me threw your velvet arms, 
Moiſt roll'd your eye, wild heav'd your ſnowy 
: breaſt 
And gentle ſpoke, while redden'd all your charms, 
Words well remember'd, for you ſpoke and 
kiſs'd. ES 
© Before Alexis ceaſe, in love's bright garb, 
To be Eliza's deareſt chief delight, 
Shall ceaſe yon twinkling ſtars---that glorious orb, 
With filv'ry radiance to adorn the night.“ 


Bot what avail, Eliza, all thy vows, 

The ſoft endearments of thy faithleſs tongue, 
Since for another all thy beauty blows, 

Heaves thy fair breaſt, and warbles forth thy 


ſong ? 1 
The captive, fetter'd with the galling chain, 
Immur'd in — — and remote from day, 
Should bright-ey'd hope her cheering influence 
deign, 
The ſlug-furr'd concave echoes to his joy. 


But hope ng more illumes the future hour, 
Deſpair inveſts it with her diſmal ſhade ; 


Soon lay me low ſhall death's tremenduous pow'r, f 


In long oblivion of the bridal bed. 
I need no poiſon blended with the bowl, 


No wound red-ftreaming from the pointed ſteel, | 


Grief chills the living vigour of my ſonl, 
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ELEGY XY, 
THE LINNET. 
UNHAPPY and unbleſt the man, 
Whom mercy never charm'd ; 
| Whoſe heart, inſenfible and hard, 
\ No pity ever warm'd. 


Far from his dangerous abode, 
Heav'n! may my dwelling lie; 

And from his unrelenting race 

Le little warblers fly. 


Though thick ning hawthorns blend their bough 

ö And furze wide ſpread around, I 
Vet build not there your downy neſts, 

Nor truſt the faithleſs ground. 


Although his ſmiling fields produce 
The moſt, the fitteſt food ; 

Beware, beware, nor thither bring 
Your young, your tender brood. . 


Behold a ſiſter linnet there, 

Laid lifeleſs on the green ! 
| Fled is the ſmoothneſs of her plumes, 
And fled her ſprightly mien. 


| The gratis grows o'er her ruffled head, 

And many a tap'ring ruſh ; 
Though once a fairer, ſweeter bird, 
Did never grace a buſh. 


It was but yeſterday ſhe ſat 
Upon a thiſtle's top, 
And ey'd her family pecking round-: 

Their ſupport and their hope--- 


Tach look, and ev'ry chirp, betray'd 
A mother's fond delight ; 

To ſee them all fo fully fledg'd, 

q And capable of flight. 


Cloſe in the middle of a buſh, 

With prickles thick beſet, 

dhe brought them forth; no ſavage boy 

' - The wily neſt could get. | 


Full twenty days, with pious bill, 

Their gaping mouths ſhe fed; 

| Till ripe, they left their hair. lind home, 

| Slow flitting as the led. | 

_Joyful they flap'd their new-grown wings 

J : But does. for them all! bake 
Had they but kept their native buſh, 

Nor ſeen a mother fall. 


| Blithſome ſhe ſat, and ſweetly ſang, 
| Nor dream'd of danger near; 
How could ſhe, conſcious of no ill? 
The guilty only fear. 


But, prais'd for villany, alas! 

Not innocence can ſhun, 

Nor all a linnet's muſic ward 

The ſchoolboy's lawleſs ſtone. 
* Train'd by a rough unfeeling fire, 
To cruelty and pride, 

An infant ruflian paſſing by, 

The harmleſs bird eſpied #.” 


——— 
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And round my heart death's leaden hand I feel. 
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* This flanza added by Dr. Anderſos = 
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eonceab'd behind an hawthern hedge, 
He took his deadly aim; 

Thick thick the feathers floated round, 
And flutt'ring down ſhe came. 


faſt her fearful younglings fly, 
my Into a neighb'ring ſhade; . 
Where low they cow'r 

And mourn a mother dead. 


five they ſit, with hunger pin d, 
1 Nor — deſert the ſprayʒ 
Nor know they how to gather food, 

No mother leads the way. 


ELEGY XVI. 
LAURA. 
BY ROBERT ANDERSON, M. p. 


Der in yon vale, where tow'rs the poplar tall, 
And winds the flow wave down its-cryſtal way 5 
A ruin'd caſtle lifts its hoary wall, : 
O'erhung with ſpreading pines, and beechesgrey. 
Where oft, reſponſive to the ſprightly lay, 
The light fore bounded 6 feſtive floor; 
And, ſhelter'd from the dog-ſtar's ſultry ray, 
The jolly lordling led the revel hour. 


Where oft, along the cool ſequeſter'd glade, 
The glitt'ring female train was ſeen to rove, 
And warbled ſoftly from the woodbine 
Were heard the vows of undiſſembled love. 


But there, the fong has now forgot to ſound, 
The gentle lovers there no longer ſigh; 
The mould'ring manſion howlets hoot around; 
And echoing bowers to boding rooks reply. 
There, oft, alongthe ſolitary green 
The frighted ſhepherd hears the cry of care; 
And fire-clad forms, and ſhadowy ſhapes, are ſeen 
To walk the wild, or wing the mirky air. 
There oft, contemplative of pomp and pow'r, 
Time's waſteful rule, and fortune's fleeting day, 
The muſe- fir d poet, at this ſolemn hour, ö 
Sighs deeply ſad, and plans the penſive lay. 


Perhaps, now muſing on the mould' ring wall, 
The moſs-grown roof, or ivy-mantled , 

He eyes the erumbling-fragments as they all, 
And vindicates the varying forms of fate. 


Did Contemplation aid my mounting mind, 
Or Fancy deign her eye-enlightening ray, 

I oft wou'd loiter there, to thought reſign d, 
And pour with rapture forth the moral lay. 


But me no gifts the tuneful ſiſters give, 
To grace the ſong with philbſophic lore ; 
Fond love alone inſtructs me to deceive, 
With wild-notes weak, the ſolitary hour. 
All by the margin of this murm'ring ſtream, 
That through the lone-vale lea 
way, 
Frequent I roam, in many a wayward dream, 
Till twilight robe the glimm'ring groves with 


grey. 
Till Clara.come,-my ſecret ſtep to trace, 
From ſcenes where joys in dull ſucceſſion roll ; 
How ſweet to fold her here in chaſte embrace, 


its winding | 


818. 2 g 
But who is ſhe, along the op'tingglade, 1/7. 
"Whoſe ntle form now ruſhes on my eye 
Low on the bank ſhe leans her penſive head. 
And pores upon the ſtrramlet rolling b. 
Fled are the charms which health and joy inſpire; 
Fled the freſh bloom, and fled a 0 


mien; 
Her eye beams mildly with a fading fire, - 
And flow tears trickle down her cheek ſerene. 5 
'Tis Laura —-muſing melancholy leads | 
Her frequent footilep o'cr the lonely dale, 
Where 2 waters glide through gloomy 
: ades,. . | $% 
And penſive ſtock-doves pour their weary: wail. 
How chang'd from her, in beaui brighter day 
The pride and envy of each ſparkling ball?! 
No ſweeter tongue could chaunt the ſprightly lay 
No lighter foot could trip the feſtive hall, 
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The good, the gay, the graceful, and the young 
; Submiſlive 2 their —— charms . . 
According praiſes flow d from ev ry tongue, 
And hope, preſaging, promis d they ſhould laſt, 
And had ſhe known the fly licentious art, 

That gilds the praiſes of the rich and gay, 
Free from diſhonour's unrelenting ſmart, 

She {till had ſung her ſmiling youth away, . 


But, unperceiv'd, the flatt ring Flavio ſtrove, 
With ſoft deceit, to ſoothe by ſimple car; 


0 


He bade the eye in melting fondnefs move, 


And ev'ry word a winning foftnefs wear. 

The blooming proſpect breath'd refiſtleſs guile, 
The ſaft — ion ran through ev'ry pore; _ 
. Unhallow'd pleaſure wore a waoing ſmile, 
And, warmly wanton, uryg'd the ſyren lore. 


She little knew, to dread the tempting round. 
; Where vernal flow'rets veil their venom'd hue 
But raſhly burſt th* irremeable bound, 7 
And bade the haunts of hallow'd love adieu! 


The fair illuſion now diſſolves away, 
| No ſprightly muſic warhles from her tongue l 
No gay aſſemblies wing the jocund day, , 
No fawning Flavio leads her ſtepsalong ! 


Far from the ſparkling ball, the feſtive ſhade, 
She waſtes her days in ſolitude forlorn ! 

While weeping loves ſurround her ſleepleſs bed, 
And mourning graces cloud her joyleſs morn. 

So fades a flow'r by deadly drought deſtroy'd, 
Nor breathes one ſweet of all paſt; 

So droops a tree by wint'ry winds annoy'd, 
And ſighs its raviſh'd honours to the blaſt. 

Entranc'd in pleaſure's meretricious bow'r, 
Where madneſs, mirth, and giedy riot rave, 

| Unfecling Flavio laughs. his conqueſt o'er, 

And boaſts the wound his cruel flatt'ry gave. 


Her ſleepleſs night and ceaſcleſs ſigh are vain; 
Unheard, — roll their — — 
Nor ſhed one ſorrow o'er the frolic ſcene. 

' Pity, perhaps, amid the mad career 
| Of magic raptures, circling wildly round, 


While riſing rapture runs from ſoul to ſoul |! 


a 


[ Some future — diſenchant his ear, 


Aud all the bliſs of jovial joy confounßd. 


Hap , when age with retroſpective eye 
| A the 5 that ſtain'd her foctleſs name, 
Remuorſe may learn to breathe a bitter ſigh. 
O'er the ſad relics of her ruin'd fame. 
For me, lone wand ring in the twilight ſhade, 
When ſolemn ſtillneſs holds her lonely ſway, 
May malice ne'er my muſing mind invade, 
Nor ſcorn loud-laughing, claim my gentle lay. 
Be mine the heart that melts at others woe, 
The hearing ear and pitying eye be mine; 


With ſoft compaſſion may my boſom glow, 


And grief ſincere my feeling ſoul refine. 
And may my maid, with ſympathizing care 
| A fraiſang feebler virtue full in view, e 
Juſt heave one Mh, and drop one tender tear! 
To female fortune ſurely this is due ! 

So, may regarding heav'n our loves proleng ; 
80, when we ſink in henour'd age to 1 
8 bard may raiſe the mournful ſong, 
And ſtrew with ſwecteſtflow'rsthe feeling breaſt. 


 ELEGY XVI. 
TO THE MEMORY OF MR. JAMES FISHER *, 


Sor v let me tread the hallow'd ground, 
A druid's 8 near 

And can I paſs a druid's grave, | 
Nor drop a friendly tear? y 

Short is the path, and broad the way, 
That leads unto the tomb; 

The flow'rs of youth but ſeldom bud, 
Or wither in their bloom. 

The vernal breezes ſweetly breathe, 
And all their beauties wake ; f 

When, lo! a ſtorm defcends, and the 
Are raviſh'd from the ſtalk. 5 

Full many a youth in flow'ry prime 

> Tndulges hope to-day, f 

Who never ſees to-morrow dawn, 
Death's unſuſpected prey. 

But while I weep in mournful ſtrains, - 
O'er youthful years laid low; 

Still let me pauſe, nor dare blaſpheme 

. The hand that gives the blow. 

How many diff rent ills conſpire 
To ſour the cup of life ! 

What various paſſions vex the breaſt, 
With unabating ſtrife ! 

The woes that harrow up the heart 

| Increaſe with ev'ry day; 

Death is our only hope, and he 

In mercy ends the fray. 


A ſtudent of divinity, in the Univerſity of Edinburg l | 
of diſlinguiſhedabilitier, andof agreeable manners, ꝛuho was 


unfortunately drowned in the Clyde, between Lanark and 
Stonebyres, in 1769. He was the ſon of William Fiſter, 
a reſpeftable farmer in Covington. It is neceſſary to add, 
that the character of this pleaſant, accompliſhed, and ſen- 
ſible young man, having been miſtaken by ſome people, 
more prone to cenſure, than acute to obſerve,the Preſby- 
tery of Biggar denied him his probation ; and he vas 
meditating a voyage to America. His body wwas thrown 
on the land, about ſix weeks after the accident, and in- 
ferred in the cburch-yard of Covington, ; 
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1 THE WORKS: OF GRAME. 
I Hail! highly favoured of Heav'nj 4 


Who ſafely on the ſhore, pi e 
Without concern, behold the wreck _ 

That ſerv'd to waft you o'er. 
But chiefly hail! lamented youth, 
On whoſe green grave I lie; 


While reund me ſtalks thy penſive ghoſt 


In ſullen majeſty. 


| No more ſhall malice wound thy fame, 


Or envy's tale be ſpread ; 

For ſacred is the ſilent grave, 

And hallow'd are the dead. 
No longer wilt thou, here and there, 
An hapleſs wand'rer roam ; 


Earth lends her mantle and ſupplies 


An unmoleſted home. 


As, reſcu'd from the bleaching wave, 
Thy body turns to duſt ; ö 

Rememb'rance oft will drop a tear, 

And own thy fate unjuſt, ' 


The traveller who paſſes by, 
With weeping heart will read, 


The mournful lay which marks thy tomb, 


And ſoothe thy penſi ve ſhade. 


| Hznlleg upon the lap of earth, 


_ A youth unknown to fame, 


Misfortune damp'd his lively parts, 


And check'd his noble flame. 


To malice, and to groundleſs hate, 
A ſmile was all he gave; 


| And from regarding Heaven hegain'd, 


In recompence, a grave. 


he virtues that adorn'd his youth, 


And mark'd his low eſtate, 
Still, reader, keep before your eye, 
And ſtrive to imitate. | 


The frailties of unripen'd age 
Conſign to native earth; „ 

Nor ſeek with ſacrilegious hand, ä | 
To draw theſe frailties forth. 


| So may his lamentable fate 


Upon you never fall, 
Nor death ſurpriſe you unawares, 
Without a timely 


ELEGY XVIII. 


WRITTEN NEAR THE RUINS OP CUTHALLY 
CASTLE +, 


Taz pale- ey d moon ſerenes the ſilent hour, 
And many a ſtar adorns the clear blue fly; 
While pleas'd I view this deſolated tow'r 


Here was the garden, there the feſtive hall, 
This the broad entry, that the crowded {trect ; 


The taſk how peaſant to repair its fall, 


And ev'ry ſtone atrange in order meet ! 
— 


That rears it's time-ſtruck tott ring top ſo high: 


See Gray's Elegy written in a country church-yard,” 
+The ancient ſeat of Lord Somerville, near Carmwaths 
3 
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he ſcheme is finiſh'd ages back ward roll'd 
And all its former majeſty reſtord·— 
imagination haſtens to unfold 


The pomp, the pleaſures of its long loſt lord. 


The voice of muſic echoes through the dome, 
The jocund rev'llers beat the bending floor; 

In golden goblets generous liquors foam, * 
And mirth, loud laughing, wings the rapid hour. 


As fancy brightens, other ſcenes are ſeen; 
No privacy can ſcape her eagle eye; 
She follows lovers to the midnight green, 
And throws a glory round them as they lie. 


But mark the change the muſic ſells no more 
And all the dome another proſpect wears; 
Its maſter's blood diſtains the feſtive floor, 


And mirth, loud-laughing, ſaddens into tears. | 


O, how unlike that gentle ſwain, who preſt _ 
His yielding miſtreſs on the midnight green! 
The lover now, in weeds of warriors dreit, 
Deſtruction threat ning in his furious mien. 
Unmoy'd, he ſees him murder'd in his prime, 
And wipes the blood red-reeking on his ſword; 
His favage miſtreſs hails the horrid crime, a 
And ſpurns the carcaſe of her late-lov'd lord. 


But not unpuniſh'd is the guilty pair, 
Imagination hurries on their end; ; 
Behold the lifted faulchion's deadly glare! 

Now purple vengeance haſtens to deſcend. 


That ftroke became thee !—piovs was the deed ; 
So much an hapleſs brother's blood requir'd 5 | 

In vain let youth, in vain let beauty plead; 
They pled for him, but pled, alas! unheard. 


Still, ſtill unweary'd, reſtleſs fancy roams, 
On ſwelling waves of wild vagary toſt, 

Calls ſhected ſpectres from the op'ning tombs, 
And fills the tow'r with many a griſly ghoſt. 


Penſive they flalk in melancholy ſtate, . 

And to pale Cynthia bare their gaping wounds; 

While many a heapy ruin's moſs-clad height, 
In hollow murmurs all their woes reſounds. 


But whence that mournfully melodious ſong, 
That voice of elegy fo ſadly flow 

The certain ſymptom of a mortal wrong ; 
The diſmal utt'rance of an eartlily woe? 


Haply, ſome plaintive ſolitary wretch, 
The thread- bare mourner of a thread- bare tale; 
Who nightly does the lunar radiance watch, 
And join the howlet in his weary wail. 


Grieving he ſees the ravages of time, 
The fleeting nature of terreſtrial things. 
In vain the ſtately palace tow'rs ſublime, 
Low lie the labour'd monuments of kings. 


- 


« Where is the darling ſeat of ſcepter'd pride, 
Proud Babylon, with all her brazen gates? 

© No penſile gardens grace the dreary void; 
There dens the dragon, with his ſcaly mates 


© Where the magnificence of Grecian fanes? 
No more the ſtory'd pyramids we ſee: 
An heap of ſtones is all that now remains; 
« "Ts all 
01. XI. 


6 


„ All, all are buried in one mighty 


Happy, 
"The 


they are, and all Verfailles ſhall be! j 


i g 8 45 5 | 
Where the fam'd ſtructures of imperial Rome? 
« Cxfarcan theutres to contain a world? 22 


ghty tomb, 
« All in one gulph of deſolation hurl'd!“ 


if this ſhould prove his only woe! 
death of theatres ſcarce could break my 
. reſt; ob FU nt hop c * 
From other cauſes all rity ſorrows flow, 

Far other troubles tear my bleeding breaſt. 
From love, from love, my nightly wand'ring 
ſprings! !; 45) i 

No ſlumber ſettles on my grief- worn eye; - + - 
Elſe not the ruin'd monuments of kings 2 
Could tempt my ſteps below the midnight ſky. 


c 


- 


EKO XIX. 
BY ROBERT ANDERSON, M. D. 


FaLsZ and ill-grounded were my hopes, 
My expectations vain ; 
Each ſtep increaſes my complaints, 
And nouriſhes my pain. 


Here will I pauſe—this ſhady walk, 
That variegated field 
Nor all the lovely landſcape round, 
Their wonted pleaſures yield. 
One black and univerſal cloud 
Wide overſpreads the whole; 
Creation ſickens, and is dark 
And gloomy as my foul, 
Clyde's plaintive wave, the ſighi le, 
| The warbler of each — n 

Sing one ſad melancholy ſong, 

_ Int uniſon with me. 1 8 

Why ſhould I ſtruggle with my fate? 

Alas! wherc'er I go 
I groan beneath my ſorrows weight, 
And bear about my woe. 
| Yes, here I'll pauſe—and lay me down, 
Nor ever hope relief! 
But brood in ſilence o'er my ills, 

And feed my growing grief. 

If ye behold me, gentle peers! 
Thus lowly as Ilie, 
Seek not to raife me from this turf, 

In pity paſs me by. N 
80 = ye never while ye live 

; y many mis'ries prove, 

And never never, weep forlorn 
A luckleſs latent love. 


Unhappy he! who danger ſees, 
Nor can the danger ſhun ; | 
Who looks on beauty when it ſmiles, 
And hopes, and is undone. | 
Yes, Clara ſmil'd'; the ſmile I caught; 
Red was her bluſh of ſhame ; 
Bat glad I caught the infant love, 
And fann'd it to a fame. 
Freely I took her to my arms, 
Nor once of diſtance dream'd; 
But every coming day and night 


One ſcene of rapture dęem d! 
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"= THE WORKS OF GRAME ' = 


But ſoon, O! foon, the viſion pat, 


The ſweet inchantment broje, 
Too ſoon we from this fancy'd bliſs 
To real woe awoke! 


Disjoin'd by deſtiny's award 
hs, Without one laſt farewell,- N 
Far, far from the delightful ſcene 
Diſconſolate we dwell. 


Disjoin'd ! for ever if disjoin'd, 
Of what avail this breath? 
Better the cov'ring of a ſod, 

The dark cold houſe of death. 


'Yet, yet a little, and I leave 


- Mortality's low ſphere; 
Another world !=-Say, Clara, will 
You meet your Damon there ? 


No:—health and happineſs be thine, 


Thine pleaſures ever new; 


And white I live, my life ſhall be 


One long, long ſigh for you. 


ELEGY XX. 
Hex ſtarry mantle night aloft diſplays, 


And all heav'n's azure reddens with her rays; 


Silence and quiet ſtillneſs reign around, 

Save where lorn Medwan ſends a ſullen ſound : 

The weary ſwains in ſilent ſlumbers lie, 

Mute is each tongue, and clos'd is ev'ry eye; 

All nature fleeps but ſtill this troubled breaſt 

Broods o'er its ſorrows, and denies me reſt ; | 

Awakes me nightly to lament my woe, - 

Where green reeds ruſtle as the breezes blow. 
O, Mira! come, O, cruel! come and fee 
e many mis'ries I endure for thee ; 

For thee, extended on this turf J lie, 

Weep this big tear, and heave this mournful ſigh. 


Tris thy diſdain, my unrelenting fair! 


Thus blues my breaſt, and rends my hapleſs hair: 
Your chilling ſcorn, O! muſt I ever prove? 
You ſure might pity whom you cannot love; 
Might heave one ſigh, when all my ſighs you ſee, 
And give one tear of all I ſhed for thee. 
Hold, hold, raſh maid! my youth unripen'd 
ſpare, 


| thr ove will drive me to deſpair : 


Will bring me immaturely to the grave, 
And hurl me headlong in the rolling wave. 


ELEGY XXI. 
BY ROBERT ANDERSON, u. p. 


Go1tt's grim attendants crowd my loathing ſight, 
And lordly treaſon ſcorns my lowly 46ve ; 
But all in vain ! it pleads prefcription's right, 
No pow r can quench it, and no force reinove. 
My 2 childhood ſuck d the precious 
ane, . | 
With growing years the infant paſſion grew; 
Now twilted to the fibres of my heart, ah 
I laughs at reaſen with a ſeornful brow. 


— * 


charms, 


Though ſhame with redd'ning cheeks obſcure her 


And infamy her native beauties ſhroud ; 
The lovely Sylvia pictur'd in my breaſt, 


Like mid-day-ſun diſpels the dark ning cloud. 
The ſmile of youth ſtill haunts my aſking thought; 


I hear the accents of the yielding maid, 


And ſhrink below prevailing paſſion's 
What wiſe men diQated, and ſages 


ELEGY XXII. 


Lie wither'd to a waſte; 


The trees their naked boughs extend, 


Obnoxious to the blaſt. 


The ſport of ev'ry wind; 
But can no ſhiclter find. 


The ſkirting mountains, lately ting'd 


With azure's airy hue, 
In winter's hoary mantle clad, 
Riſe dazzling to the view. 


Love, erſt admirer of the plain, 
To cottages retires, : 

Prevents the ſlumbers of the maid, 
And kindles warm deſires. 


In the unfiniſh'd furrow lies. 


E 


| Ar winter's numbing touch, the ficlds 


| The lifeleſs leaves blow here and there, 
| And here and there the wood - birds flit, 


The plough, nor wounds the field ; 


The reſtleſs rivers ceaſe to run, 
In icy durance held. 


Shorn of his rays, ſcarce does the ſun 
His glat ing orb reveal; 

But ſudden ſets: Night faſt behind 
Unfolds her ſable veil. 


But, fields, rejoice ! Behold the ſpring 


Lee diſtant) genial glow; 

Behold her verdant mantle ſpread, 
Behold her bloſſoms blow! 

Behold, the warblers to the wood 
A-neſtling faſt repair ; 

Behold, difporting in the ſhade, 

The loves and graces bare! 
In mid-day ſplendor, ſee the ſun 


Melt down the mountain ſnow ! 


Impetuous, on every ſide 
P The muddy torrents flow 


But in misfortune's cold embrace 
No comfort ſmiles on me; 

Joy ſaddens at my look, I live 
New mis'ries but to ſee. 


Before me ev'ry proſpect low'rs ; 
Not one propitious ray 


Of hope beams on my darken'd ſoul, 


To light me on my way. 


Mira is abſent !—all the fame, 
A field of flow'rs or ſnow ; 
Diſtant and neighb'ring ſuns afford 
Like nour to Woo 


F 
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ELEGY XXIM. 
TO MIRA. 
In the Manner of Ovid, 


In fruitful Clydeſdale ſtands my native ſeat, 
Mean, but not ſordid, though not ſpacious, neat ; 


In Clydeſdale, noted for its lovely dames, 

And meadows, water'd with irriguous ſtreams ; 
For juicy apples, and for mellow pears, 
Firm-footed horſes, and laborious ſteers. 

In vain would Phœbus cleave the earth with heat, 

Or ſcorching Sirius deſolation threat ; 

In vernal pride ſtill ſmiles the varied ſcene, 

The fields ſtill flouriſh, and the graſs is green; 
Refreſhing rills meander all around, 

And flow ry turfs ſtill ſhade the fruitful ground. 
But what are meads or racy fruits to me, 
When far remov' d from happineſs and thee ? 
Fach charming proſpect changes to a wild, 

And deſolation reigns in ev'ry field. 

Mira is abſent though I dwelt above, 

The diſmal thought would ſadden ev'ry grove, 
Would change the hue of each immortal flow'r, 
And ſtar- ſtuck arches would appear to low'r. 

But, wert thou there, the windy Alps would pleaſe, 
Or Greenland, guarded with her glaſſy ſeas ; 

Thy preſence would diſarm the northern blaſt, 
And melt the mountains of eternal froſt. 

How doubly pleaſant, walking by thy ſide, 
Were Medwan's meadows, and the banks of Clyde! 
From blooming furze the linnet's matin lay, 

Or lark's, ſwift borne on early winds away! 

Come to my arms, my miſtreſs and my wife! 
Nor waſte the morning of too ſhort a life. 
Where'er ſhe comes, ye ſwelling hills ſubſide ! 
And yerdant valleys file on ev'ry fide! 


ELEGY XXIV. 
BY ROBERT ANDERSON, M. D. 


Txt wakeful clock proclaims the midnight hour, 
The liſt'ning ghoſts obey the ſolemn ſound; 

Now flocking forth from reſtleſs graves they pour, 
And now they range their melancholy round. 


Where'er the lonely wood-encircled dome 
Uprears its mould'ring moſs-grown roof on high, 
With footſtep drear they ſweep the ſilent gloom, 
And wake pale horrors on the ſleepleſs eye. 


Perhaps the ſpot where firſt they drew their breath, 
That ſaw them taſte the ſweets of cheerful day; 
The ſpot where ſome fell ruſſian gave them death, 
And tore them from their blooming hopes away. 


Faſt by the ſtream whoſe drowſy waters flew 
Darkſome and dreary through the mirky vale, 

Penſive they ſtalk, and murmur as they go 
Unwearied wailings to the echoing gale. 


Perhaps, when ſummer led the lengthen'd day, 
And-ſhed reſiſtleſs round the ſultry beam ; 
Languid they left th' inſufferable ray, 2 
To plunge and wanton in the cooling ſtream. 
Fearleſs of fate, with far unequal arm, | 
Perhaps they prideful ſought the farther ſhore ; 


vain they ſdught. in vain the loud alarm !— 
The wave was ruthlefs, and they roſe no more. 
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With ſullen ſtep, and terror darting mien, 
What — from ocean's oozy depths fepair ! ; J 
How many earth'; unhallow'd fields reſigh, - 
To wail unnoted to the deſert air | : * 
From the lone church- yard's conſecrated gloom, 
Where graſs-green graves in decent order heavez 
The numerous victims of a milder doom 
Their narrow tells with penſive pleaſure leave. 


perhaps they hie them to their native grove, 
Some fav'rite walk, or long - frequented ſcene j 
Perhaps along the ſilent ſtreet they rove, 
Or lightly trip it o'er the vacant greei 
Perhaps (ſince memory of an earthly fire . _ 
Yet warms the boſom of the ſep'tate mind) 
They hover o'er ſore hoary-headed fire, 
Or heart-dividing friend they left behind. 
Or, as the rolling hours return the hight, 
In vehicles of air, unſeen, they rove OE 
Round ſome lorn maid, with fondly ling'ring flight; 
Who mourns with many a ſigh her raviſh'd love; 
No cloſing walls their airy forms reſtrain, 
No riſing hills nor rolling waves divide; 
No dread have they of ſaucy-wreath'd diſdain, 
Nor fear the frown of unrelenting pride. 


Delightful taſk by me envy'd in vain fn | 
Far, far remov'd, I plan the plaintive lay, _ 
Where riſing mountains rear their brows betweei 
And rolling waters mark the diſtant way. x 
And high-born pride, regards with ſcornful eye 
The humble ſwain, the youth of low degree; 
And deaf to love, and nature's forceful cry, 
Exiles unhonour'd poverty and me. 


Hence Clara waſte away her virgin bloom, 

On diſtant plains. in ſolitude obſcure, HS 
Hence, all forlorn ! I watch the midnight gloomi; 
And hence theſe melancholy muſings pout, 
ELEGY Xxv. 

TO ELIZA. 

Falk is Eliza in her lovet's eye; 1 
No maiden on our plains is half ſg fair; 

I gaze with rapture on your charms, but ſigh 
To think that others may that rapture ſhare; 

I can't endute the eringing fawning race 
That bow around you whereſoc'er you go; 
Contract your ſphere, be cautious how you pleaſe; 

The man that ſmiles upon you is my foe, 
Away, the empty buſtle of a crowd. 

The languid ſtarv'ling pleaſures of a town; 
But take, O take us ſome ſequeſter'd wood, 

To unknown bliſs, or but to angels knowns 
I do not ſeek the glory of the vain, . | - 
Nor court 1.envy from the ſtolen glance; . : 
Poor is the gift, and little does he gain. 

Who leads a civil miſtreſs in the dance. 
Be mine the ſilent ecſtaſies of love, — 

Too nice for utt'rance, too refin'd for view; 
I'm bleſt indeed! 8 25 far my wiſhes rove) 

If only bleſt with ſolitude and you. 

Be ij 
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ELEGY XXVI. 
OCTOBER, 


I Arx does the ſun begin his ſhorten'd race, 
Languid, although no cloud obſcures the view ; 

The nipping hoar-froſt veils the ſhrivell'd graſs, 
Where wav'd; erewhile, the cool refreſhing dew. 


Cold from the north his hooked atoms calls, 
And ev'ry field in firmer fetters binds; _. 

Ruſtling in ſhow'rs the wither'd foliage falls, 
Slow from the tree, the ſport of eddy winds. 


The birds, all flocking from their ſummer haunts, 
On the rough ſtubbles pick the coſtly grain; 
His deadly ſnares the cruel fowler plants, 
And intercepts the wing that flaps in vain. 
Hard is their fate—if we may call it hard, 

To ſhun the rigid winter's coming ſtorms, 
When famine threatens in the farmer's yard, 

And drifted ſnow the deſert field deforms. 


The moſt familiar of all birds of ſong, 
Domeſtic redbreaſt, on the window fits, ; 
While, ſeldom feen, though whirring all day long, 
The active wren from hedge to hedge ſtill flits. 


In ſigns like theſe, the ee pe wiſely reads, 
Approaching winter, and provides a wife; 
The joyleſs ſeaſon paſſes o'er their heads, 

Loſt and unmark'd amid the ſweets of life. 


But wretched he, whom all the long dark night 
Fate on a lonely couch has doom'l to lie 
Does Mira frown at what I trembling write? 

If Mira frown, that wretched ſwain am I. 


ELEGY XXVII. 
TO MIRA, 


Tuy preſence, lovely maid! exalts 
My breaſt with harmleſs glee; 

And the decayed face of joy 
Renews at ſight of thee. 


Though harſh the utt'rance of my lips, 
And fault'ring be my tongue, 
Thy beauties harmonize my lay, 
And linnets learn my ſong. 


Incuttain'd in the ſhades of night, 
I meditate thy charms ; 
Think on thy form, and ſlumb'ring fee! 
The preſſure of thy arms. ard 


Waking, the phantom fades away, 
And ſcarce delufion ſeems 
O! haſten on the wings of wind, . 
And realize my og, 


'The ſun ariſes, and the ſwain 
Unto his labour hies; 

The ſwathy herbage furs the mead, 
The ruſſet hay-cocks riſe. 


He downward tends on ſloping wheels, 
His glory gilds the weſt, 
The joyful ruſtic leaves the rake, 
And haſtens home to reſt. 


| But, in thy abſence, unto me 
No ſaaſon brings repoſe 


THE WORKS OF GRAEME. 


Alike, at morn or duſky eve, 
Il wreſtle with my woes. 


ELEGY XXVIIL. 
: TO DAMON. „ 
On his baving addicted himſelf to the Study of Natur 


Hiſtory. 


Comr, Damon! come, enough of wiſdom's ways, 
Of antic antres, and of groftos wild; 

Suppoſe a daffodil defign diſplays, 

Or lily, lady of the flow'ry field. 


Suppoſe a mite, like potentates and kings, 
Can plead antiquity, and boaſt of birth; 
That not a muſhroom or a maggot ſprings 
From the cold womb of uncreative carth, 


Philoſophy, and idle whim, away ! 

What is a muſhroom or a mite to you ? 
„They mark intelligence.” —But, Damon ! ſay, 
To love and nature is there nothing due? 


Muſt Clara's beauties in their bloſſom fade 

The tears of ſorrow dim her lovely eyes? 

While you, inſenſible, diſturb your head 
With the genealogy of grubs and flies ! 


Recal her form, and feed on fancy's breaſt, 
Unheard let Clodio tell his taſteleſs tale; 
Her blooming beauties a divine repaſt, 

An endleſs banquet, an exhauſtleſs meal! 


If fair to fancy, how exceeding fair 

When given unclouded to your lawleſs gaze! 
It comes—behold the bridal day ! prepare 

A long farewell to wiſdom and her ways. 


ELEGY XXIX. 
CLARA TO DAMON. 


Au, cruel change! from gentle to ſevere; 
Change ever proves unfriendly to the fair: 
Show me the man, the wond'rous man, whoſe mind 
Alters to kinder ſentiments from kind ? 
No, there is no ſuch man; or, if there be, 
Who would not wiſh the youth they love were he! 
What maid would think ſhe overdid her part, 
To graſp the dear inconſtant to her hcart, i 
Diſcard each grim- ey d guardian of her charme, 
And fold, and cloſer fold him in her arms! 

Tis viſion all! the ſame ſevere decree 
Flas ruin'd womankind that ruins me; 
Fram'd, delicately fram'd, for ſocial bliſs, 
We fcel each finer paſſion in exceſs; 43 
In love at length each female friendſhip ends; 
We ſcarce diſtinguiſh lovers from our friends; 
Nor have we learn'd, with philoſophic pride, 
From our's another's mis' ry to divide. 
But man is faſhion'd in a rougher mould, 
Inſenſible at beſt, and always cold; _ 
His lumpiſh ſoul no gen'rous with inſpires, 
No pity melts, no heart-felt rapture fires; 
Or, if for once it kindle into praiſe, 
How ſoon the momentary flaſh decays ! 
Scarce have we time to hail the dawning light, 
Ere the weak meteor vaniſhes in night; 


With eager eyes we ſearch around in vain, 


And think to ſee it glimmering again! 
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And fruitleſs flows the falling tear, i 
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, how fooliſh ! 'tis for ever gone, | 
— the delightſul he ur in wh it ſhone ! 
Ah me! and muſt I never more prolong 
The night, in liſt 'ning to my Damon's ſong ! 

Alas! can love admit of no decreaſe, 

That too, too little ! yet be render'd leſs ? 

My happineſs requires it ſhould be ſo; 

It muſt, it ſhall! though worlds ſhould anſwer, No. | 
Yes, Damon, yes, a very weak excuſe 

Will ſcreen the ſilence of your faithleſs muſe ; 

Tell me on ſyſtematic plains you ſtray, 

« Borne on the wings of wiſdom far away.” 

But wherefore thus diſturb my quiet? wh 

Regard your failings with too nice an eye! 

Though groſs be the deceit, if qu deceive, 

pledge my maiden honour to Believe. 
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ELEGY XXX, 
BY ROBERT ANDER SON, M. D. 


ver onward leads the length'ning way, 
Perplexed and forlorn; 

And chilly blows the mountain gale, 
Around me reſtleſs borne. 


. 


No vernal verdure, freſh and fair, 
Waves on the wat'ry ray, 

That frequent ſtreaks yon gath'ring gloom, 
And frequent fades away. 


I ſee, wide- ſcatter'd here and there, 
Along the dark-brown waſte, 

The faded furze, the wither'd fern, 
The rock moſs-clad and vaſt. 


I hear the wild birds'-wailing notes, 
Remurm'ring o'er the heath ; 
Now to and fro they flocking flit, 
Or cow'r the buſh beneath. 


In awful blackneſs riſing round, 
I fee the brewing blaſt ; 

It howls from yonder hill's brown brow, 
And ſweeps the ſounding waite. 


Near, and more near my penſive eye | 
Remarks its rapid way 

Now leſi ning ſinks yon grey-grown rock, 
Now viewleſs ſwims away. 

Reſiſtleſs night is falling faſt, 
To fill the frowning ſcene, 

And leaves no ſhelt'ring ſhade, to ward 
The ſwift-deſcending rain. | 
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1] fit me down upon the heath, 
And wipe away this tear— 

The chill blaſt rages ruthleſs by, 
And horror meets my car. 


Ah me! the big round briny drop 


Still gathers in my eye, 5 f 
And, from my boding breaſt expires 75 
Th' involuntary figh! . 


The twilight hour, with horror fraught, 
Is fleeting faſt away ; 


r 


That weeps my long delay. 
In yain acroſs th' accuſtom'd green 


The ſtern reſiſtleſs ſtroke of fate 


May Clara look for me! . 


Nor her, nor the dear face of man, hs 00. 
My eyes will ever feel! . © 
Surpris d along the mid-way waſte, i 
Where driving tempeſts blow, | | #4 


Will lay my body low. 
I feel, I feel the chilling ſtorm 
Obſtruct my lab'ring breath; 
My ſhiv'ring limbs will ſoon be pale 
And lifeleſs on the heath. | | 
Unſeen, unwept, no winding ſhroud 4.4148. 
Will my cold corſe receive; 1 
No ſad proceſſion bear me on, 
To fill my father's grave; 
No riſing ſtone reveal my name, 
Or make my merit known; 


| No ſculptur'd elegiac lay "ITY 


Lament my early doom. 


Extended o'er the howling heath, 
To bleaching blaſts a prey; 23 

The wearing waſte of with' ring winds n 
Will moulder me away. * 

If e'er 40 thee, in happier hour, 
My pray'r delightful roſe, 

Pity my maid, myſterious heav'n ! 

- And ſwift my ſorrows cloſe. 


„ KLF6CY XXXL,. - 
BY ROBERT ANDERSON, M. v. 


Brnor.D, ye fair! yon melancholy maid, 

The tear juſt burſting from her downcaſ eye, - 
Who on the willow leans her penſive head, 

« And pores upon the brook that babbles by. 


She, once like yon, did laugh the hours away, 
Was often merry, and was ſeldom grave; 

Walks were not wanting to deceive the day, ' 
Nor love, I ween, to r the gloomy eve. 


The flow'rs of beauty bloſſom'd on her cheek, 

Men thought her witty, and ſhe thought ſs too; 
She now and then would think, but oft'ner ſpeak, 

And always did as other virgins do. 
When, lo! ſhe fell, for paſſion was her guide, / 

From 2 pleaſure into real ſhame ;— 
Sneer not, ye flaunting progeny of pride! 

In ſome black hour your fate may be the ſame 
Weigh well your actions, ponder ev'ry deed; 

For future ſame and future fortune, fear; 
And follow not where pow'rful paſſions lead, 

For fell repentance rages in the rear. | 


ELEGY XXXII. 


BY ROBERT ANDERSON, M. 9. 


| Exa1'» the ſocial joys of life, 


der here forlorn, | 

Around me headlong torrents roar, 

Nor gleams the diſtant morn. | 
Why leaps my coward heart with fear ? 

Though death beſets my way 
No loving wife, no prattling babe, | l 

Bewails my long delay. . | 
Hackney'd in woe, my joyleſs youth - 

Diſſolves in briny tears; 
And withers on my x Sex: cheek, 2 

The bloom of boyiſh years. 
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My earlieſt love, my only joy, 
ingulph d in Sage 4 — 3 
Ingulph'd in infamy fhe lies, 
3 To riſe, alas! no more. 
Tempeſts drive on, collect your rage, 
Fol, genius of the ſtorm; 
Extend, ye rivers! o'er the waſte; 
Come, Death, in any form. | 
Thanks, thanks, officions r] you come; 
I feel thy friendly Rr 8888 
Cold chills the current of my life, 
And freezes to my heart. 
Farewell, thou canker of my hopes! 
My ruin'd maid! adieu 
Welcome, forgetfuineſs' of woe, 
© Ald ep rear ads. 
__ * ELEGY XXXIII. 
1 To CLARA, 
BY ROBERT ANDERSON, N. p. 
Dxrxrw'p of all that mortals hold moſt dear, 
The world's free converſe, and the ſocial ear; 
Depri d of ev'ry pleaſurable ſcene, © 
The foreſt's foliage, and the meadow's green; 
Where can this wretched boſom find repoſe ? 
Without is wildneſs, and within are woes: 
To whom diſſolve in forrow's ſimple lay, 


And ſoftly ſigh its miſeries away? _ 
To whom but thee, where all my wiſhes tend, 
My lovely miſtreſs, and my faithful friend : * 
To whom but thee, of all the gods have left, 
The greateſt oleflivg, and the lateſt gift. 

Books, unperceiv'd, may ſteal the lagging hour, 
And ſcar the wounds they ſtrive in vain to cure, 
May for a moment ſooth the troubled mind, 
But ſtill remains a dreadful void behind; 

The pliant paſſions, hinder'd in their courſe, 
Collect their rage, and ſtrike with double force; 
Their waves repreſs'd, with double ny roll, 
O'erwhelm, confound, and ſtupify the fool. 
Hard are the wayward fates, that thus oppoſe 
A mortal wight againſt immortal foes ; 7 
That, unconcern'd, behold me from afar 
Waging an endleſs, an unequal war; 
Hard is my fate: yet never had my cry 
Impeach'd the rigid ruler of the fky; - 
Never my. murmurs, iny complaints, been heard, 
Had thy ſweet voice my drooping ſpirits cheer'd ; 
Thy hands ſuſtain'd me fainting in the field, 
My bleeding wounds thy wiſdom's balſam heal'd. 
Not ſuch the happineſs awaits my days, 

For ever baniſh'd'from thy beauty's blaze; 
Weigh'd down by life's whole complicated woes, 
Never to riſe from whence none ever roſe! * 


I flide, by all unnotęd, to the tomb; 
Tir'd of the preſet, court a world to come. 
Whate'er my hopes, forgive this parting tear ! 
They foan ſhatl'wither on the mournful bier; 
Soon with this crazy frame for ever lolt, 
Hide their aſpiring turrets in the duſt. : 

Farewell, dear maid ! conjecture what I feel, 
In youth to bid the maid I'love farewell 
Farewell, dear maid !. and never may'ſt thou be 
A pining, plaintive, dying wretch, like me. 

| ELEGVY XXXIV, 
Fi. ep ere the hlofſoms of each tree, 
And blaſted ev'ry bough; | 
CANS wit hi _ od 8 L 


And ſuch (he aſks n 


Is THE WORKS OF GREMPE. : 


Silent and gloomy is the grove; 
And olitary now. 5 

In vain I ſeek each fav'rite ſpot, 
That gave delight before ; 

Diſmal each fav'rite ſpot appears, 
And gives delight no more. 

A proſpect comfortleſs and fad, 
Long lengthens all around; 

And ev'ry pafling ſtreamlet gives 
A melancholy ſound. 


If on the azure of the eaſt 
I fix my wand'ring eye, 

Love, grief, and Mita, fill my foul ; 
I rave, ! moughh I cry, 

And can I look to where the ſun 
DireRs his ev'ning ray, 

Nor call to mind an hapleſs friend“, 

Who lingers life away? 

Yes, yes, I yield, unhappy youth ! 


Whene'er I think of thee; 


I yield the dearly purchas'd prize, 


_ © Superior miſery. 
But though unequal in the ſtrife, 
I ſome diſtinction claim | 
Ills, and misfortunes not a few, ; 
Adorn my growing name. 
Fate's iron pencil has engrav'd 
On either penſive brow, 
Some leading features of diſtreſs, 
Some well-touch'd'tints of woe, 
Alike black envy's blaſting fang 
And rooted ſpite we prove; 
Alike we ſhed the ſecret tear 
Of diſappointed love. 


Alike, deceitful hope ufurps 
Our unſuf ecing breaft ; 
An artful miniſter of woe, 
Ingenious to moleſt. 
An endleſs crowd of ills, a ſad 
Variety of pain, 
Croſs iſſues, and tormenting fears, 
Compoſe her dreadful train.— 
Thrice happy they, who gain from heav'n 
9 M 9 Hes i! ; 
Of tearleſs ſorrow, filent woe, 
' Vninterrupted grief! 
Abſtracted from this buſy ſcene, 
' Agreed with all around. 
They ſteal from life, unfelt the pain, 


Incurable the wound. 1 
Such be the tenor of my days, 
And ſuch my latter end; 
o more) may heav'n 


Beſtom upon my friend. 
ELEGY XXXV. 


ON COMING TO TRE COUNTRY. 
K ©. 7 . j 1 4 


| Har, dear companions of my youthful days ! 
ills valleys, hail! 


Frequented hills and natal | 


| _ * Dr. Anderfon was then at Mentland Mell, near 


4 Glaſgow, for the recovery of his hraith. 
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No, in my boſom let them ever reſt; f 
| Each breaſt beat faithful in its country's cauſe, 
Each heart was warm with love of hu 
Keen to eſtabliſh equitable laws, 
They chode the failipg breeze 


peace reſt around---while I incefſant raiſe 
My plaintive voice, and woes unweary'd wail. 
Peace reſt around !---the only hoon I crave, 
Is, undifturb'd, by yonder ſtream to ſtray ; | 
To muſe unnoted in the cool of eve, - 
Unnoted court the dawning of the day. 


Why would you aſk a melancholy man, 
To number ills th? unhappy only prove? 
The diſmal tale would turn the wanton wan, 
Infectious ſorrow ſeize the group of love. 
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A boſom that rejoices in the ſmart: 
I graſp the dear deſtroyer to my breaſt, 
And feed the paſſion which muſt break my 
heart, 


Yes, Mira! yes, I hug thy faithleſs form: 
See happy days,—days never meant for me: 
Tet ſtill I feel the riſing, raging florm, 
Tis tranſport, joy, and death, to think on thee! 


Death! let thy deep-dy'd purple garment flow, 
The bloody dagger threaten in thy hand; 

I fear thee not, array'd in weeds of woe; 
Of woe, awak'd by Mira's own command, 


ELEGY XXXVI. 


By Medwan's ſolitary banks, 
In vain I penſive ſtray; 

And recollect each happy ſpot 
Where lovely Mira lay. 


Sad is the comfort, ſmall the joy, 
Remembrance can beſtow ; 

A momentary gleam at moſt ; 
Short interval of woe ! 


Each waving willow brings to mind 
Some fleeting pleaſure paſt ; 

And ev'ry blooming flow'r recals 
Some joy for ever loft. | 

Ev'n Medwan, as in ſullen haſte 

Her gloomy waters roll, 

Points back to former days, and feeds 
The forrows of my ſoul. 


Awak'd by mem'ry, fleeping cares 
With keener violence wound : 
Each lowly lily bears a thorn, 
And briers are ſpread around. 


Ye pleaſing, lonely ſcenes! farewel; 
Nor wake my waning woes; 

Still let me ſhun your dang'rous path, 
Nor hazard my repoſe. 

Far, far remov'd from all your ſnares, 
By unobſerv'd degrees, 

My troubled ſoul may fink again 

To melancholy eaſe. 


| ELEGY XXXVII 
On the Loſs of the Aurora, with the Indian Super- 
ws vors, 1769. 
ARE there, who, loſt to all their country's charms, 
To friends, companions, and their native home, 
Who burſt, unſeeling, from a parent's arms, 


And, mad for gold, in foreign regions roam ? | 


ELEGIES 15 
Mean is their aim, if gold alone allures; 
If glory fires not, nor their country's love: 


On ſuch the Indian nightly curſes pours, 
And calls red vengeance from the courts 


Alas! how many, loſ to honeſt fame, 


How many, ev'n #1 India's fartheſt 
Have robb'd the helpleſs native of 
Not ſuch the generous band, Aurora bore  _ 
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To honeſt induſtry and fair renown ! 


Not always in the bark where virtue fails, 
Does ſmooth-brow'd ſafety at the helm prefide ; 


Not always is ſhe fann'd with proſp'rous gales, 


Since death's dark waves oft daſh againſt het 


ſide. 


Since oft on rocks, to charts and maps 
The hapleſs veſſel ſuffers ſudden wreck :, 
Nor is it virtue that can ſave alone, 


When all around the wat'ry pillars break. 


Were virtue pow'rful o'er the ſtormy deep, 


Aurora on its boſom ne'er had lain; | 
Nor mothers taught their infant babes to weep 


For fathers toſſing on the wat'ry main“. 
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ELEGY XXXVIII. 
On Medwan's ſolitary ſhore 
No gaudy bloſſoms blow; 


And filent is its Jeaf-lin'd bow'r, 


Or but repeats my woe. 
The fairy forms that revell'd here, 


In fancy's fair array, 


No longer ſoothe the liſt'ning ear 
With love's alluring lay. 

Sullen they leave their fay'rite ſcene, 
To forrow's cruel crew; 

But fate prepares another plain, 


Ye friendly fays ! for 


Behold, by Tweed's tranſlucent ſtream 


you. 


Eliza builds your bower ! 


There ſhall you feed the fecret flame, 


While finging ſwains 


adore. 


But me, what guardian god ſhall guide 
Through this perplexing path ? 


Here walks wan Want, 


with L ſtrĩde, 


And here Deſpair and Death 
In woe's wild windings, luckleſs loſt, 


The fruitleſs ſearch I 


She dwells not on this dreary coaſt 


No happineſs T hope. 


The gods no fairer fortune give 
Pl bleſs the breeze that blows ; 
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ee 
above. 
1 - 


On Guinea's coaſt have courted black diſgrace; 
Have render'd infamous a Briton's name, 
By lording lawleſs o'er a feeble race 


* 


man kind; 
and lagging wind. 


#54 


* In December 1169, the fbip arrived at 
Cape of Good Hope, from whence it ſailed 2. 
after, but was never beard of afterwards. It is 
generally ſuppoſed to bave taken fire, aud that all 


the crew periſhed. 
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ee Above each trifling wiſh, each low concern, 


Where ſhall I wander? to what diſtant ſhore, 


Through India's ſultry regions ſhall I roam, 


Wen future lovers ſhall lament their fate, 


And ſpend the ling'ring life L live 
In friendſhip with my woes. 


With Want, I'll ſpeak of former days; 
With Death, of bliſs above ; 
But, with Deſpair, ll wond'ring trace 


The luckleis lot of love. 


| ELEGY XXXIX. 
Farr, when you fore'd me from the weeping | 
' maid, 5 * * ME es; 01 FF” ; l 
Patient T bare it, no did once repine !— 
© Although depriv'd of love's ſolace, (I ſaid), 
3 The ſacred joys of friendſhip ſhall be mine. 


In peaceful ſolitude's untrodden path, | 
With virtuous Damon wiſdom's ways I'll learn, 
And coolly wait the timely ſtroke of death.“ 


te Grant, while I live, the converſe of my friend, 
And, O, be few the days I'm doom'd to live.” — 

Such was my pray'r, in lowlineſs of mind, | 
No greater boon I afk'd the gods to give. 


In vain I pray'd, my woes were not complete, 
Nor yet the cup of miſery was crown'd ;— * 
Poverty lurk'd in ſolitude's retreat, 
And puſh'd me, ling' ring, from the hallow'd 
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Where friendſhip's heav'nly radiance never ſhone, 
Carry this woe- worn carcaſe, never more 
* To feel its influence as I have done? 


What generous hand will point me out the dome 
Where independence and each virtue dwell? 


Or cow'r contented in the hermit's cell! 


Vain is the ſearch: for, who will condeſcend 

' To guide the wand'rings of a wretch ſo mean 

Reſtore, kind Heav'n! my beſt, my only friend, 

And let want {weep me from the puzzling ſcene. 

„ ..0, LEOL NL 

BrNEATE this moſſy oak's embow'ring ſhade, 

Where Clyde majeſtic rolls his lengthen'd 
' ſtream, 856% C37] oY a 


T've found a ſeat for tender ſorrow made, | 
On which the ſun ne'er ſhed one genial gleam. 


Hail, gentle genius of this mournful bow'r ! 

| Who mingles tears with ev'ry plaintive gueſt ; 

Say, did you ever, by your friendly power, 
Serene the paſſions of ſo {ad a breaſt ? 


Say, ſxill'd in woes which ancient lovers bare, 
Lovers to black oblivion long confign'd ; 
Can all their complicated ills compare 
With my unmingled miſery of mind? 


Beneath the ſhadow of this aged tree, 
The diſmal ſtory of my woes relate, 


| 


They'H ceaſe to ſorrow 7 ** they think of me | 
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Tell them, Eliza was my earlieſt love; 
Tell, how my humble paſſion ſhe repay'd; ' 
When lawleſs ruffians ruſh'd into the grove, 
And forc'd to diſtant climes the hapleſs maid. 


Then onward lead them to yon hillock's height, 
Whole graſs Jong-rankling drinks the .ſullen 


wave, : 


And, weeping, bid the verdant turf lie light, 


And plant the wat' ry willow round my grave, 


| So may they all eſcape my timeleſs end, 


And never, never, my misfortunes feel ; 
Ne'er loſe a miſtreſs, —ne'er lament a friend. 
Nor bare their boſoms to the fatal ſteel. 


ELEGY XLI. 


FAREWELL, companions of my ſecret ſighs, 
- Love-haunted ſtreams, and vales beſprent with 
, <1: damn? c 
Penſive, I fee the ridgy hills ariſe, 
Which muſt for ever hide you from my view. 


A fleeting ſhadow was my promis'd peace, 
The baſeleſs fabric of a dream, my reſt ; 
I laid me down in confidence of eaſe, _ 
And meedleis ſorrow burſt my bleeding breaſt. 


See, yonder fleets the viſionary ſcheme, 
The fond illufion of a fimple mind— 


| The fiveets of love, the ſolitary ſtream, 


The fragrant meadow, and the whiſpering wind, 


Say, my Eliza, was it fancy'd bliſs 


'You us'd to picture by yon falling rill ? 


O, ſay, where is it?—muſlt it end in this? 


O, ſtill deceive, and I'll believe you ſtill! 


Say, fortune yet has happier days in ſtore; 
Days big with tranſport, and with raptures neu; 
O! ſay I'm your's ; I aſk, I hope no more; 
But only ſay ſo, and V1! think it true. 


But whither wanders my diftemper'd braip 
On ſeas of fancy and vagary toſt? 
Before me lies a bleak extended plain, 
And love and rapture are for ever loſt. 


-. ELEGY XIII. 
10 MIRA. » 7 


KNEELING before the Majeſty of Heav'n, 
For gilded roofs my prayer never roſe ; 

I aſk*d no fertile field's delicious fruit, 
Nor bent a with to all a Florio plows. 


With thee to ſhare the calmer joys of life, 
On thy foft boſom wear my age away; 
And timely tott'ring on the verge of fate, 
Lock back with pleaſure on each well-ſpent 
„ a 5 0 | 
I aſk'd no more: Of what avail to me 
The tranſient honqurs of a fleeting hour; 
The cumb'rous trappings of a large eſtate, 
The painted hanging, and the marble floor ? 


Can riches blunt the dreadful dart of pain; 

Or check misfortune in her mid career ? 
Diſpel the terrors of approaching fate; 
Or ſnatch their owner from the mournful bier? 
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Let want expoſe me to the world's contempt, 
And poverty in all her rags inveſt; 

Return, —and let the fooliſh world. deſpiſe ; 
Return, in ſpite of poverty I'm bleſt. 


If Heav'n, averſe, reject my earneſt pray r, 

And fortune fix me in theſe diſtant plains, 
Ceaſe, ceaſe, dread fifters ! your ungrateful toil, 
And burn the luckleſs thread that yet remains. 


ELEGY XILIII. | 
TO MIRA. 


In the Manner of Tibullus. 


Wray, Mira! why this uſelefs waſte of time? 
To round your nails with artificial care, 

To ſmear your lovely locks with fulſome grime, 
And add falſe ringlets to your gloſſy hair? 


The irkſome taſk of meditating dreſs, 
Each ſacrifice to faſhion's labour loſt ; 

The more you ſtrive to pleaſe, you pleaſe the leſs, 
When unadorned, then adorn'd the moſt. 


Let the ſtale virgin, with coſmetic art, 
To wonted bloom the faded cheek reſtore; 

In gorgeous garments ſtrive to gain a heart, 
Who dares not truſt her native beauties more. 


Rouge, and falſe ringlets certainly were meant. 
For cheaks turn'd yellow, and for locks turn'd 


„ 


ay, 
The friped petticoat; to hide within't 
Aleg that's clumſy, or a foot that's ſplay. 
Some hoary beldam, in the natal hour, 
Mumbled her incantations o'er your head ; 
Some beldam, ſkill'd in every ſimple's pow'r, 
That grows unnoted in the vernal mead. 


I wrong your ſacred beauties, and profane 
Their myſtic energy to raiſe delire ; 

Yes, magic ſpells and potent herbs were vain, 
Your native, charms, without enchantment, fire. 


Come, Mira! come, while in your beauty's pride 


Indulge to love; away with meaner things; 
In raptures loſt, in love's embraces ty'd, 
How filly grandeur, and the wealth of kings! 


Let driv'lling dotards buy the ſtately dame, 
To watch the foibles of declining years ; 
To wipe with duteous hand' the ropy phlegm, 
And wrap the flannel cov'ring round their ears. 


To liſten ſleepleſs to the midnight moan, 

Requires a jointure, and 2 rich reward; 
And fay what ſettlement can e'er atone 

For the gruff violence of a griſly beard ? 
But to enclaſp the poliſh'd limbs of youth, 

To ſhare the ſecrets of a tender breaſt, - 
Where every thought is conſtancy and truth, 

And each with riſes to make Mira bleit ! 
Sublimer happineſs can titles yield? 

Can wealth, or grandeur, greater meed beſtow ? 
Vnbias'd nature ſcorns the blazon'd field, 

Aad ev'ry finer feeling anſwers, No. 


ELEGY XLIV. 


Wurz ſad I ftray in ſolitary grief, 
1 wild woods thicken, and where waters 
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| Where are ye now 


N 
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No hope prophetic miniſters relief, 
Nor thought preſaging mitigates my woe. 
The diſmal proſpect thick'ning ills deform, 
Black, and more black, each coming day ap- 
; pears; ; | 7 29 
Remov d from ſhelter, I expect the ſtorm, 
And wait the period of deceitful years. 
Soon may it come — and, O, may Mira ſoon 
Forget the pleaſures ſhe has left behind; 
All that at firſt her virgin graces won, ? 
And all that ſince engag d her youthful mind. 
What is Alexis? what his boaſted love, 
The banks of Medwan, and the vales around? 
But a fair bloſſom, in the dreamer's grove, 
That ſudden ſinks, and never more is found. 


- | Yes, yes, dear maid! the happineſs of youth 


Is but the rev'ry of a real dream; 
We catch deluſions in the guiſe of truth; 
A lover's raptures are not what they ſeem. 
But yet a little, and the eye of age 2 
Diſſolves the phantoms to their native air; 
A new creation opens on the ſage. 
Another paſſion, and another fair. 
Forgive ny weakneſs, for 'tis ſurely weak, k 
J teach, and yet deſpiſe the prudent part; 
1 feel, alas! I feel it as I ſpeak ; 10 
This is a language foreign to my heart. 

Her rigid lecture reaſon reads in van, 
Cold are her precepts, and her comforts cold; 
would not barter poverty and pain | 
For Clodio's wiſdom, or for Florio's gold, 

One only boon is all Laſk of thee; 
When in the manſion of the peaceful plac'd, 
O, do not ſhed one precious tear for me, 
But let my ſorrows in oblivion reſt ! 
As in the boſom of unwater'd wilds| 
A lowly lily n unſeen, 
And ſoon to drought, unknown, unnoted, yields, 
Leaving no traces that it once had been. 


ELEGY XLV, PSY SOR 
Vr dreams of bliſs, and flatt'ring hopes, that wont 
With momentary Joy to eaſe my care, | 


and what is your amount ? 
Vexation, diſappointment, and deſpair: - 


— 


wen pleas'd, I ſaw your airy bubbles blown, 


Seemingly fair, and deck'd with many a ray; © 
But, lo! the tempelt roſe, and they were gone, 

Broke and evaniſh'd in a ſingle day. 8 
Peace, baſe- horn wiſhes, ſprung from ſelfiſh pride 

Will fate reverſe her poſitive decree? 
Yon hill divides us, and will ſtill divide, 

Nor bend its lordly brow to pleaſure me. . 
Yes, far beyond yon hill's aſpiring height, 

Which, to the orient, bounds our utmoſt view, 
Where other ſtreams refle& the morning light, 

And other mountains are array'd in blue; 
Mira now liſtens to the midnight knell, 

By little rills that mimic Medwan's flow; 
And bids ſublmely ſad the ſpinet ſwell,  - 

The ſolemn notes of ſympathetic Wo. 
Enough, dear maid! to conſtancy and love, 

To tender parents ſurely ſomething's due; 
Let others taſte the joys I cannot prove, | 
The happy man whom fortune means for you, 


One only thought -in mem'ry of my woes 


— — ——— — 
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ol bring not down, with unavailing tears, 


Their hoary heads with ſorrow to the grave; 
Let not thy grief affli& the full-of-years, 
But grant the grandſon whom they juſtly crave. 


One thought is all I afk; if marriage vows, 
And jealous Hymen, ſhall admit of one 


ght,—in pity of a wretch undone ! 


ELEGY XLVI. 


Say, have I ſworn deceitfully to heav'n, 


Or yet profan'd the deities of love ? 
Has one injur'd me, and not been forgiv'n 
Or, want neglected, drawn the wrath of Jove? 


If fo, let years in painful nce paſt 
And midnight pray'rs the grievous fin atone ; 
My youthful rah let pining ſickneſs waſte, 
And tort' ring aches prey on ev'ry bone. 


But ſpare, O ſpare, the lovely guiltleſs maid ! 
Why Gold de ſuffer for as fault ? 
Is this the due of matin prayers paid, 
Of pureſt piety, and untainted thought ? 


The dire diſeaſe deforms each lovely limb, 
Death's pallid yellow overſpreads her face; 

Vain are my vows; for what can ſoften him, 
The unrelenting butcher of the race 


Farepell, dear maid! again, again, farewell; 
Nor doubt thy lover will ſurvive thy death: 
One fatal hour ſhall ring our ſolemn knel!, 
One grave ſhall hold, one turf ſhall cover both. 


ELEGY XLII. 
TO MIRA. 


By the remembrance of our ſecret joys, 
And all the hallow*'d myſteries of love; 
Thy blooming beauties, and unſully'd fame, 
The rolling river, and the conſcious grove 


Forgive my fears, from too ſond paſſion ſprung, 
Nor blame thy lover, if he dares rae 
The wonted favours you deny me now, 

Are they not laviſh'd on a richer ſwain ? 


When prideful Florio exulting boaſts 4 
His aw herds, that blacken all the lea, 

Numbers his boundleſs ſtores ; is he receiv'd, 
Or heard with cold civility, like me ? 


Shook by diſeaſe, you late deſponding lay, 
Wan was your cheek, and hollow was your eye; 
Relenting Heav'n beheld my pious grief; 
A lover's grief is grateful to the ſky : 
Straight on your cheek the faded roſes bloom'd, 
Your wither'd eye-balls ſudden moiſture lav'd; 
And ſhall another riot on theſe charms, 
Poſſeſs theſe beauties which my piety ſav'd ?, 


Think not, falſe maid ! Alexis, unaveng'd, 
Will bear _—_— s of ill-requited love; 
e 


O! timely ſhun aſting curſe of Heav'n ; 
An injur'd lover has a friend above. 


Why check that tear, repreſs that ſwelling ſigh ? 
Hail, ha 3 of my future bliſs! 

Flow, quicker flow, ye ſweet repentant tears! 

- Fo cqunotHow'fo aft wot can ilk. 


ELEGY XLVIN. 


TO MIRA. 


Aup ver the ſond, the tender things you ſaid, 


Your vows, confirm'd by ev'ry pow'r above, 
The mimic raptures of a longing maid, 
To waſte the tedious intervals of love? 


| When, warmly wanton, round my neck you hung, 


For fawning Florio was the favour meant ? 
"Twas injur'd I the mournful harp that ſtrung; 
But fell yon tear becauſe of my complaint ? 
The winning muſe I, hapleſs! woo'd in vain; 
Aſcrib'd to Florio was the melting lay; 


1till'd in ſorrow, and I fow'd in pain, 


A foreign hand the harveſt ſwept away. 


Ungrateful maid ! for thee, with wakeful care, 
I plana'd the pleaſant, elegant retreat; 


For thee the Ne did prepare, 


That might eclipſe the dwellings of the great. 
As, hand in hand, we left its hazel bourne, 

This was deſign'd our walk at carly dawn; 
Here, ſweetly ſings the linnet from the thorn, 

And mazy Medwan laves the lilied lawn. 
Dunn ſhaded with ſurrounding ye ws, 

And lonely, riſes Florio's Gothic dome; 
With dead men's bones each walk the ſexton ſtrews, 

And ev'ry proſpect beckons to the tomb. 
But if ſuch ſcenes to Mira's eyes are fair, 

If ſuch the paths her feet delight to tread, 
Deſpis'd Alexis will attend her there, 

Perhaps ſo happy as to pleaſe when dead. 


ELEGY XLIX. 
TO MIRA. 
Ir you in fancy's ever-blooming ſcenes, 
Contemplative of future grandeur, rove, 


Delighted gaze on Florio's wide demeſnes, 
And bluſh to recolle& an humbler love ; 


'Twere rude, dear maid! to break the golden 


dream, | 
To ſweep the gaudy equipage away; 
Sully the maſly plater's Ale gleam, g 


Or grind the China to its native clay. 
Be far from me th' invidious, cruel taſk, 
To point the flaws which fancy's colours hide! 
Too ſoon experience will remove the maſk, 
And ſhow the nakedneſs of pompous pride. 
But if you cheriſh in your faithful breaſt, 
The pleaſing memory of former days, 
Kindly recal each ſacred promiſe paſt, 
And only fate our happineſs delays : 


My willing muſe ſhall ſpeed the tedious hour, 
And cheer your ſolitude with pious care ; 
At noon attend you in the w bow'r, 
And-add'freſh fragrance to the ev'ning air. 
Still true to virtue, let us ſhun the bait 
That from her paths would tempt our ſteps aſtray; 
Still for a favourable iſſue wait, 

And through each difficulty edge our way. 
Misfortune's waves may overwhelm a while, 
But buoyant virtue will emerge at laſt; 

The time advances that rewards our toil, 
Aud blots from memory the ſorrows paſt. 
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FLEGCY L. / > 
TO THE MEMORY OF ALEXIS, 
BT KOBERT ANDERSON, Mu. 9. 


Wior o'er the * the ſhadowy vale, 
Silence afar extends her wr 554 ſway; 

Save where the weſt wind whiſpers to the gale, 
Or fans, with downy wing, the dewy ſpray. 


Save, where reſponſive to the blackbird's note, 

The bower of echo murmurs to the grove, 

And the hoarſe raven pours her boding throat, 
As through the gloom her ruſtling pinions rove. 


Save, where ſoft warbling on the hawthorn ſpray 
The nightingale does to her grief give vent; 

And the icar'd owl on lazy pinions grey, 
Slow-ſailing, makes her querulous complaint. 


Led by the light of Veſper's twinkling urn, 
Thatgilds the palegloom gathering o'er the ſkies; 

My lonely fteps to theſe lov'd ſcenes return, 
While low in earth, my loſt companion lies! 

Here, broader ſpreads the lowly creeping thyme, 
Here, fairer lilies, freſher dailies, 3 

Here, ſprings the pride of Flora's flow'ry 1 
Blue hare-bells bud, and purple vi' lets blow. 

And here, the willows weave a thicker ſhade, 
And here, the hawthorns wear a whiter bloom; 

And milder, o'er the many-colour'd mead, 
The bloſſom'd farze exhales a fragrant fume ! 


Hard by the ſtream, — that down its winding way, 
Frequent has led his muſing ſteps along ; 
That heard the muſic of his earlieſt lay, 
And with its murmurs melodiz'd his ſong! 
Hard by the ſtream,—within this leaf-lin'd grot, 
Where clearer by, the cryſtal waters creep; 
Pye found the ſeat Alexis frequent ſought, 
Slowly deſcending from yon upland Hop, 


Hail, hallow'd ſeat! fo lonely and ſcrene ! 
Sequeſter'd ſtream, and verdant valley, hail ! 


Still may the willow grace =o windings green, 


And ſtill the hawthorn whiten o'er your dale. 


For oft, on Medwan's willowy banks, the fire 
Of dædal fancy has inſpir'd his ſong ; 
And aft the ſacred veh'mence of his lyre 
Has chas'd the white-wing*d minutes ſwift along. 
Though now no naiad trace this green retreat, 
Nor fairy footſtep mark this mazy way; 
At eve's chaſte hour, I'll ſeek his hallow'd ſeat, 
And waſte in penſive thought the cloſe of day. 
Though fancy on my eye her fairy field, 
Fraught with the — — | —— not unfold; 
Sorrow reſtrain the muſe's rovings wild, 
And melt to languor down her ardour bold; 


Out-ſtretch*d, beneath this willow-woven ſhade, 


In flaunting pride unprofitably 
Mem'ry will wake the white-wing minutes fled, | 


And point each ſpot where muſing late he lay. 
Still, ſtill, unweary'd, wander o'er and o'er 

Each haunted walk, and long-frequented ſcene; 
P's never-vyenal lore, 


Pour fondly forth one irtbutary ſtrain! 
Yes, Medwan ! yes, along thy lengthen'd vales 
Yindipg and wild, I'll mark thy mages dear; 
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And while thy banks and Tweet Tequeſter'd daes 
Swell on my fight, Pl drop one tender tear. 

Fer here his foot has now forgot to ſtray, - 
In love-lorn mazes winding ſweetly wild; 

No ſedge-crown'd naiad liſtens to his lay, 
Melodivus warbled o'er th* accuſtomꝰ d field. 

While op'ning youth reveal'd each manly grace, 
Fluch Ache . check, and ſpread the vermilhne, 

Gave the rapt eye with glowing warmth to trace 
Life's fair inchanting proſpects full in vie: 

Uproſe diſeaſe, and roſe with aſpect wan, 
Conſumption, flow, reſiſtleſs, and ſevere! 

Swift, as ſhe roſe, each flatt ring proſpect ran, 
And left me diſappoimtment's bitter tear | 


It nought avail'd, that virtue gave him worth, 
That genius deign'd her eye-enlight' ning ray; 
Or Mira led his frequent footſtep forth, > 
Where woven wi fringe the wat'ry way! 


I faw him fink! I fa him yield his breath, 
Stretch'd in yon lone cot's dim- diſcover d ſhade! 
And, like the fwain who dies a death, 
Low in yon church- yard green I ſaw him laid? 
! ſaw a mother cloſe his eye to reß 
I ſaw a ſiſter ſtretch him on the bier 
Still the remembrance ruſhes on my breaſt, 
And widow'd friendſhip drops another tear: 


And ſure, when youth is ſnateh'd from fame's fair 
meed, : ; i [glow, 
Friendſhip's ſoft warmth, and love's congenial 
And in the narrow grave untimely laid, 
A figh ſhould murmur, and a tear ſhould flow. 


With uncouth rhime, even I may deck the ſod; 
With honeſt grief even I may wet the bier; 
And oft, where ſleeps the learned and the good, 

Give humble verſe, and drop the tender tear. 


The widow*d turtle oft is heard to mourn 
Her hapleſs conſort's melancholy fate; | 
And oft the plaintive blackbird droops forlorn, 
In the lone ſhade, and does her grief relate. 
Yes, my Alexis! while to me tis giv'n 2 
On life's lorn way to wander, and to weep! 
Ere, due to fate, deſcends the hand of heav'n, 
To cloſe my lids in everlaſting fleep: 
Oft will my feet at morn's returning dawn, 
With duteous ſteps to thy ſad urn repair, 
And ſweep the dew- drops from each ha 
In fond remembrance of a friend ſo dear i 
Oft by the margin of this lonely ftream— 
What time meek twilight brings the ſolemn hour 
Mindful of thee! I'll fit, in way ward dream, 
And oft theſe melancholy muſings pour 
Short is the date to youthful hope aſſign d! 
Swift is the hour to dædal fancy due! 
To- day we fold an heart-dividing friend 
To-morrow mourn him raviſh'd from our view! 
Hear this, yeyoung,andtruſt your hopes no more 
Though fluſh'd with health each roſeatc feature 
ih haty layſe foe flecting ye 5 
Wi e ſome fleeti are ober, 
And lo 2 in the bloat tomb! L 
Hear this ye proud,—and ponder as ye hear, 
Though your light hearts now leap with tran- 
ſport bigh, e 


now ye wanton in your brigh carcer,- 


Thongh | . 
Alike we ſuffer, —and alike muſt dice! 
Vonth's tew'ring hope, and learning's copious ſtore, 


Pride's thought ſublime, and beauty's kindling 


loom; 
Serve but to ſport one flying moment hour, 
And grace with ſhort-liv'd verſe the frequent 
tomb. 


, Inclin'd to error, mortals ſtill miſtake, - 
Expecting ſolid happineſs below; _ 
Made drunk at fancy's feaſt, we flcep, and wake 
From viſionary bliſs, to real woe. 
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ELEGY LI. 
10 THE MEMORY OF MISS MARGARET GREY“. 
BY ROEERT ANDERSON, M. D. 


Tax muſe, ere - while, who penſive ſtrains eſſay d, 
Sigh'd as ſhe ſung, and rov'd the deep'ning ſhade, 
Oer death's dread empire caſt a mournful view, 
And mark'd the dying groan Alexis drew; 

With weary wing again purſues her flight, 

Where death's dim ſhadows float in endleſs night, 
And, ſoftly ſighing, as ſhe ſends her eye h 
O'er the lone ſpot where Stella's relics lie, 
Stoops, weakly hov' ring, o'er the awful ſcene ; 
Yon yew, wild-waving o'er the glimm'ring green, 
Where circling ſods, in decent order laid, 
Now hide, for ever hide, the hallow'd dead! 
Ves, penſive muſe ! indulge another tear! 

The duſt of gentle Stella moulders here ! 

Grac'd. with each gift the gayer world admires, 
Beauty that warms, and elegance that hres; 
Adorn'd with all that milder worth can give, 
That lore which teaches how to love and live! 

Good nature, ſmiling with unclouded eye; 

Religion, pointing to her kindred ſky, 


* Deughter of Fobn Grey, Eſq. of Alnwick, in Nor- 
' thumberland, of the family of Howick, diſtinguiſhed by 
the military ſervices of Sir Charles Grey, K. B. and 
the conſtitutional principles, and parliamentary eloquence, 
ef bis ſon Charles Grey, Ey, M. P. She died of a con- 
\ ſumption, December 16. 1773, in the 25th year of ber 
age. Her mother, the eldeſt daughter of James Scott, Eſq. 
of Alnzpich, agent to the Dube of Nortbnmberland, died 
May 21. 1773. Her only fifter, Anne, wcas married is 
Dr. Anderſon, Sept amber 25, 1777, and died of a con- 
ſumption, December 25. 1785, in the 39th year of her 
age; leaving three daughters; tere of zobom, Anne- Har- 
. garet, aud Margaret-Siſumnab, yet ſurvive. N ben the 
ie which made bis own life pleaſant, was at an end, and 
the gates of death cloſed upon bis preſects, le ſought a vain 
relief frem bis miſery, by compoſing the long digreſſive 
* Monedy to the memory of a Beloved Wife,” mentioned 
in the © Life of Langhorne.”” The loſs of a friend en 
evhom the heart vas fixed, to whom every ⁊viſb and en- 
' deaverr tended, ir a flate in wwhich the mind looks abroad, 
. impatient of itſelf, and finds nothing but emptineſs and 
» berrer. The blamelyſs life, the artleſs tenderneſs, the 
modeſt reſignation, the patient ſickneſs, and the quiet death, 
are remembered only to add value to the lofs to aggra- 
vate regret for what cannot be repaircd, —lo deepen ſor- 
row for what cannot be recalled. The dead cannot return, 

: end nothing is lift us here, but languiſement and grief? 


ge Uxorem vivamamare voluptas, defunctamreligio.“ 


THE WORKS OF GRAME. 


Taſte, unaſham'd at virtue's ſhrine to bow; 
Love, undiſmay'd with friendſhip's fires to glow; 
Senſe without pride, and prudence without art, 
The ſofteſt boſom, and the kindeſt heart! 


From life's fair, flow' ry, flatt'ring proſpects torn;— 
Stretch'd where lone ſilence Launts the ſolemn 
ew, 


| And tufted graſs waves wet with baleful dew ! 


How fleet is life ! how - frail this boaſted 
breath! 
In op' ning youth invades the blaſt of death ! 
We flouriſh like the vernal foliage, blown 
By the warm influence of a nearer ſun ; 
A while we baſk in ſpring's enliv'ning ray, 
And in ſweet indolence imbibe the day ; 
Anon we fall! and ere the ſummer ſun 
The ſhort-liv'd glory of our youth is gone! 
Avails it ought, ye ſiſter-beauties! ſay, 
To lead the dance, and chant the ſprightly lay? 
Avail it ought to boaſt ſuperior grace, 


| The ſparkling eye, the ruby-tinctur'd face? 


Can charms like theſe prolong the parting breath, 

Soothe aching pain, or ſtop the ſtroke of death ? 

Ah! no—though virtue, innocence and truth, 

Improv'd _ charms, and fluſh'd the bloom of 
youth; 3 

Though Iweeteſt manners, gentleſt arts combin'd, 

Rul'd ev'ry grace, and ev'ry grace refin'd; 

Conſumption flow extinguiſh'd nature's fires, 

And Stella's ſelf in cruel pangs expires! 

Vain 1s the hope to ward the deſtin'd blow, 

That, undiſtinguiſh'd, lays the lovelieſt low ! 

All, all miſt number with the ſilent dead, 

O'er ev'ry eye be mortal darkneſs ſpread ! 

All ſtoop to moulder in one common duſt, 

Who charm but little, or who charm the moſt! 

Death, hov'ring round, prevents with nimble dart, 

The bloom of beauty, and the pride of art ! 

Stops the ſoft cadence of the tuneful tongue, 

And treats alike the poet and the ſong! _ 

Ye weeping pair! whoſe breaſts are doom'd to 

know 4 fe Farr 

The burſt of anguiſh, and the ſigh of woe! 

Reſtrain your grief! — though ſure to grief is 
giv'n 

A decent meaſure from indulging Heav'n ;— 

A mother's pang, a ſiſter's parting tear, 

Suit Stella's doom, and grace her fun'ral bier— 

But ſighs that wild from plaintive boſoms flow, 

Tears that diſtil from long-indulged woe, 

Arraign the rule of all- directing Heav'n, 

To whom ye owe that Stella once was giv'n! 

Know, all its ways are righteovs, good, and wiſe, 

Though undifcern'd by mortals' darken'd eyes! 

Nor think unwelcome ſped the fatal dart, 

That, heav'n-direced, Kruck at Stella's heart; 

For, not to Stella gloom'd that mournful day, 

That tore her from your weeping eyes away! 

Believe the muſe, who borne on faith's bright wings, 

Beheld the viſionary ſcene ſhe ſings: _ 

Soon as her ſoul forſook the cumbrous clay, 

Burſt into air, and ſoar d unſeen away, 

Attendant ſeraphs led her upward flight 

From earth's low orb, and ſcour'd the ſhades of 
night; s 1 

Before her bright unbarr'd the ſhining ſea 


Where whitg-rob'd mercy guards the golden gates; 


Behold her now, in youth's delightful morn, -.. 
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UnveiP'd to view the ever-blooming bew'rs. 
Where ſaints and ſeraphs hymn the raptur'd hours: 
« Go to the mild and good,” th* Almighty ſaid, 
The mild and good embrac'd the fainted maid! 
Now hymning high, ſhe joins th' angelic throng, 
Who pour with rapture forth th' eternal ſong, 
And fainted choirs, who mix their grateful lays, 


With harpings high of everlaſting praiſe. 


ZELEGIES. 


| The laſt ſad tribute that the muſe can give! 


Tais verſe be thine | lamented mai@! receive 


The muſe, who once inſpir'd with ſprightlier pow'r,- 
Sung livelier lays, and cheer'd your 1 hour! 
Now weak of wing, and unprepar'd to f/ [ 
Where fancy ſteers her tow'ring flight on high, 
Broods, fondly hov'ring, where your aſhes reſt, 
And bids the turf lie lightly on your breaſt. 


MISCELLANEOUS PIECES. 


A NIGUHT-PIECE. 


To ſpeed the luckleſs moments, heavy-wing'd, 
And from the drowſy monarch glorious ſteal, 
And dark oblivion drear, the filent hour, 
To meditation ſacred and the mule ; 
In grave abſtraction from the noiſe of life, 
Thus let me frequent bruſh the dewy brake, 
And, lonely devious, urge the darkſome ſtep, 
Where, riſing gradual, tow'rs the ſhrubby hill. 
Now, night's vicegerent, filence, awful pow'r : 
In ſage ſolemnity, and pomp auguſt, 
Brooding, retir'd amid immantling glooms 
Horrific, holds her ſolitary reign, 
While yielding nature owns ber potent ſway. 
The ſcold's loud *larum, and the dinſome mirth 
Of lawleſs revellers, plague not the ear : 
And rock-born echo, daughter of the hill, 
The dupe of empty clasgour, aniwers not 
The ox's bellow, or the horſe's neigh. 
Not one rebellious murmur wide around 
Aﬀects the ſenfe ; ſave from an aged fane 
(Whoſe rocky ruins, honour'd in decay, 
Riſe venerable, furr'd with drawling ſlugs), 
Her lone retreat, the melancholic bird 
Portentous and-obſcene, the hooting owl 
Of formal phiz, in grave diſcordance hails 
The full-orb'd moon, who now from orient climes 
Drives ſlowly on, in majeſty ſedate, | 
Her filver wain; with noiſelefs flight they cleave 
The blue expanſe, her courſers eagle-wing'd. 
Shook from night's ſable ſkirt, the blue - gray 
cloud h 
| Reſts on the hill, low creeping to the vale. 
Athwart the vault etherial, airy borne, 
The ſtreamy vapours, carv'd to giant forms 
By rural fancy, playful, wheel convolv'd, 
Portending hunger, peſtilence, and death: 
So dreams the gloomy peaſant, labour-worn, 
Who; from the turf-clogd window's ſcanty round, 
Wyhb grave regard the novel wonder views, 
And, ruminating ſad, bewails the times. 

| A. The red-blue meteor, daughter of the marth, 
In dance irreg lar ſweeps the ruſlij vale, 

While hell's grim monarch (ſo the vulgar deem), 
Rides in the glimm' ring blaze, with purpoſe drear, 

And murderous intent, and frequent drowns 
The heedleſs wand'rer in the ſwardy gulf. 

-> Now light-heel'd fairies ply the circ'lar dance, 
With ſportive elves, upon the midnight green; 
While ſcreaming hideous, from the diſmal bourne 
Uf deſolated caſtles, goblips pale, 
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Arrouſi ve of the dawn, ſhall crow aloud.” 
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Bloody and gaunt, the progeny abhorr'd 

Of ſuperſtition, hell-engender'd pow'r, 

By cunning monks conjur'd from loweſt Styx, 
Affright the maudlin ruſtic Now folemn, _ - - 
To fancy's morbid eye, the ſullen ghoſt, [ſtalks 
In ſheeted grandeur through the church-yard- 
Horrendous, mutt'ring to the fick'ning moon; 
Until the bird of Mars with noiſy clap, 1 


- 


Now ſcandal's votaries, of flippant 3 8 
And haggard look, low-bending o'er a fire, 
Almoſt extinct, beneath a cloud obſcene, 
Tobacco-form'd, fit planning future lies. 
With bolts and double doors in vain ſecur'd, 
Gray-headed av'rice on the elbow rais'd, 
Diitruſtful liſtens to the plaintive breeze 
That howls without, while to his jealous car 
A dire divan of helliſh ruſſians curs'd | 
Debate the future breach: mad at the thought, 
With palſy'd arms, new-ſtrung from fear, he 
graſps | Lem 
His money- bags, and ſwears they ſhall not have 
Now in his rev rend ſtudy, cobweb-lin'd, | 
Beſide a paly lamp, with bitten nails, 
The meagre ſtudent o'er a folio ſits 
Ot ſageſt bulk, in meditation deep: 
Weak nature oft invites to ſweet repoſe, hs 
And bis reſtore the labour'd volume huge 
ro worms innate; but o'er his fancy come 
The patron's money'd aunt, his future ſpouſe, 
The glebe, the folemn ſables, cravat ftarch, 
And urge ſome pages more; till ruſhing prone _ 
The claflic cruiſe, in hapleſs ſtation plac'd, "oo 
In fragments ſcatter'd lies, and victor fleep 
His triumph trumpets from the vocal noſe. | 
Now, by the willow'd brink of wand'ring ſtreams, 
The woe-worn lover walks with varied pace, 
Mutt'ring his wayward fancies to the wind, 
Obteſting heav'n, and curſing ev'ry ftar | 
That lowr'd malicious on his hopeful flame: 
Or in a moſs-lin'd cave, below an oak - 
Of ancient growth, he plans the ſong of woe, 
The word-weigh'd elegy of liquid lapſe, 231 
And cadence glib: or, weary'd to repoſe, 
His 6gh-thouk frame lies blisfully entranc'd _ 
(For ſo he dreams), in fair Cleone's arms. 


ABRA*. A FRAGMENT. 


I $oucnT repoſe from love's perplexing cares 
His groundleſs hopes. and till more groundleſsfears; . 


, 


"7h 


See Prior's Solemone ,,.. 1 


. : 
The luſcious nights with Zion's monarch paſt, 
In fpite of ev'ry art grew ſtale at laſt, 
I long'd in folitude to doze the day, 
Nor lauguiſhingly dull, nor vainly gay; 
Now in grave contemplation ſtrive to ſcan 
That charming, teazing, froward creature, man; 
And now with dancing damſels plant a net 
Before the unſuſpecting mobnarch's feet; 
For ſtill (whate'er I thought), my tender breaſt 
In filent ſighs too warm a love expreſt ; 
Still too much fervour wanton'd in my blood, 
To act with rigour the affected prude. © » 
But bent my fond indulgent ſpouſe to vex 
(For, come what will, we wives muſt have our 
freaks), 
To Sharon's pleaſant palace I retir'd, 
Of thouſands admirable, moſt admir'd ; 
Tyre's dzdal ſons, with learned wonder gaze, 
And almoft deify the dome they raiſe ; 
The humble Hiram ſcarce will own his plan, 
Content to be a maſon and a man: 
On ev'ry fide extends a verdant mead, 
With all the charms of various nature ſpread : 
Here ſtrays a limpid ſtream, whoſe mazy courſe, 
Is mark*d with willows, fragrant ſhrubs, and 
flow'rs; | l 
And there, in diſtant perſpective ariſe, 
Groves, caſtles, mountains, mingling with the 
ö es; 
The nice proportion. and the chaſte deſign, 
May charm an artiſt's eye, but charm'd not mine; 
*Twas Ophir's jewels, and Arabia's ſweets, 
'That lifted Sharon o'er a thouſand ſeats ; 
Whatever pamper'd females hold moſt rare, 
Of all th* advent'rous merchant brings from fr, 
A gallant monarch joy'd to place it there. 
On the embroider'd couch myſelf I flung, 
Inviting fleep, ſurrounding damſels ſung ; 
Be rural peace and innocence the theme, 
Leſt love (faid I), uſurp my coming dream. 
Obedient to my voice at once they raiſe, 
In choir conſenting, their harmonious lays: 
Now white-rob'd candour, and his. blithſome 
rs, | 
O'er temperance's cup forget their years; 
Forget each wayward, frowning fortune paſt, 
And thank juſt Heav'n, that wiil reward at laft. 
Now healthy labour, and his ruſſet wife, f 
Snatch the coarſe meal, nor wiſh a happier life, 
Bleſs the kind hand that, with aſſiduous care, 
Still crowns their table with delicious fare ; 
But low, in gratitude for what they have, 
To have no leſs, the only boon they crave. 
While now beneath a ſpreading fig-tree's ſhade, 
The ſhepherd-ſwain is indolently laid ; 
Sportive around his little lambkins play, 
And all heav'n's mufic warbles from the ſpray : 
In diſtant perſpective the wolf appears, 
Who drinks the pleaſing ſound, and ſoftens as he 
hears. 
Sleep that, unaſk'd, annoints the peaſant's eye, 
And ſpreads his wings where labour's children lie; 
At baſhful diſtance ſtands, nor dares approach 
The luſty lady on her lazy couch ; 
In vain invok'd ! no ſteep, no ſlumber came, 
To their balſam on my weary'd frame; 
Ma onrious poſture, each device I try, 


But in each poſture was repoſe deny d: 
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THE WORES OF GR ME. 


Mad at my fate, now here, now there, I toft, 
Curs'd the whole world, but curs'd myſelf the 


moſt ; 
Pray'd ſudden ruin on our race in rage, 
Nor ſpar'd my lovely Solomon the ſage. 
* The ſky, however clouded, ſoon will clear,” 
Said Father David, that illuftrious ſeer; 
And, ſays his ſon, * The moſt impetuous blaſt 


Will ſpend its fury, and ſubſide at laſt.” 


So, after ſwearing, raving, all in vain, 
What could I do, but be—myſelf again? 

My native tenderneſs awak'd in ſighs, 

And all the woman lighten'd in my eyes; 

+ Which of thy daughters, Zion, canſt thou tell, 

+ Detains that lover who once lov'd fo well? 

** Why lag theſe feet that once outſtript the wind? 
Slow are his ſteps that leaves a heart behind: 
Who could have thought he e'er would prove 

* untrue, 

* So firm the ſanction, and ſo great the vow! 

* By Jacob's God, the dreadful God, he ſwore, 
The holy temple, and the myſtic gore; 


By David's throne, the Majeſty Divine, 
Which through all ages ſhall adorn his line, 


* Ever to love me, concubine or wife, 


% Or to be blotted from the book of life. 


* Raſh was the oath—if Heav'n the forfeit ſpare, 
* Thy ſpouſe will pardon, and do thou repair; 
A very little will my claims content, 
is no great matter ſure—be complaiſant. 
* How could, alas! my ſingle charms prevail 
„ Againft the thouſands of thy great ſerail ? 
Fut ſtill one night, or two, or more than two, 
I may at leaſt infiſt on as my due.” 

Thus - feign'd falſehoods did my tongue com- 

plain, | | 

While all my heart was harrow'd up with pain; 
My troubled thoughts fill chang'd from this to 


that, 

I fear'd, I hop'd, I wiſh'd, I knew not what: 
But hark! is this my royat lover's voice ? 
„ Awake, my fair! my beft belov'd, ariſe ! 
* A chilly tremor o'er my frame is ſpread, 
« And _ unwholeſome damps are on my 

| „ head.” Bs 
The well-known ſound went thrilling to my heart 
Though till T meant to act the prudiſh part; 
I ſtrove my riſing tenderneſs to hide, 
And with affected coolneſs thus reply'd : 
„Fou come, my dear, at an improper hour, 
However willing, *tis not in my pow'r ; 


| © Indeed it is not---I have waſh'd my feet 
+ With precious ointments, and with odours 


* * * 8 


« ſweet; 
* 0 * * * „ 


' CURLING, 
FarTTED to atoms by the poignant air, 
Frigid and Hyperborean flics the ſnow, 
In many a vortex of monades, wind-wing'd, 
Hoſtile to naked noſes, dripping oft 
A cryſtal humour, which as oft is wip'd 
From the blue lip wide-gaſh'd: the hanging fleeve 
That covers all the wrift, uncover'd elſe, 
The peaſant's only handkerchief, I wot, 


Is glaz'd with blue-brown ice. But xecklefs fil 
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Fan nor handkerchief oppoſe thee, ES. 


of cold, or drifted ſnow, that might appal 

The city coxcomb, arm'd with beſoms, pour 

The village youngſters forth, jocund and loud, 
And cover all the loch: With many a tug 

The pond'rous ftone, that all the ſummer lay 
Unoccupy'd along its oozy fide, 1 

Now to the mud faſt frozen, ſcarcely yields 

The wiſh'd-for victory to the brawny youth, 
Who, braggart of his ſtrength, a circling crowd 
Has drawn around him, to avouch the feat: | 
Short is his triumph, fortune ſo decrees ; 
Applauſe is chang'd to ridicule, at once 

The looſen'd ſtone give way, ſupine he falls, 
And prints his members on the pliant ſnow. 

The goals are marked out; the centre each 
Of a large random circle ; diſtance ſcores 
Are drawn between, the dread of weakly arms. 
Firm on his cramp-bits ſtands the ſteady youth, 
Who leads the game : Low o'er the weighty ſtone 
He bends incumbent, and with niceſt eye 
Surveys the further goal, and in his mind 
Meaſures the diſtance ; careful to beſtow- 

Juſt force enough: then, balanc'd in his hand, 
He flings it on direct; it glides along, 

Hoarſe murmuring, while, plying hard before, 
Full many a beſom ſweeps away the ſnow, 

Or icicle, that might obſtruct its courſe. 

But ceaſe, my muſe! what numbers can deſcribe 
The various game? Say, canſt thou paint the bluſh 
Impurpled deep, that veils the ſtripling's cheek, 
When, wand'cing wide, the ſtone neglects the 

rank, 
And ſtops midway ?---His opponent is glad, 
Yet fears a ſim lar fate, while ev'ry mouth 
Cries, off the þog,—and Tinto joins the cry. 
Or couldſt thou follow the experienc'd play'r 
Through all the myſt'ries of his art? or teach 
The undiſciplin'd how to ick, to guard, 
Or ride full out the ſtone that blocks the paſs? 

The bonſpeet o'er, hungry and cold, they hie 
To the next alchouſe ; where the game is play'd » 
Again, and yet again, over the jug; 

Until ſome hoary hero, haply he 

Whoſe ſage direction won the doubtful day, 
To his attentive juniors tedious talks 

Of former times; of many a bogſpeel gain'd, 
Againſt oppoſing pariſhes; and /ots, 

To human likelihood ſecure, yet ftorm'd : 
With liquor on the table, he pourtrays . 

The ſituation of each ſtone. Convinc'd 

Of their ſuperior ſkill, all join, and hail 

Their grandfires ſteadier, and of ſurer hand. 


TO A FLY. 


Lravs this pale, this bloodleſs cheek, 
Fooliſh, noiſy, flutt'ring thing; 


Haſte where freſher features call thee, 


Flitting on thy azure wing. 


On yon verdant bank reclining, 
See Eliza's charms invite, 

But, content with perching on them, 
Stop, nor cruel ſeek to bite, 


Safely ſuck the pearly moiſture 
On her jutting roſy lip; 
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See the maiden's faſt aſleep. 


Fraughted with the pilfer'd fragrance, 
Come and perch on me again ; 

Fear not on my lip to faſten ; 
Never fear, I won't complain. 


But if till thou buzzeſ round me, 


Quickly, quickly thou ſhalt die; 
Thus, between my- hands I'll cruſh thee, 
An untow'ring-vulgar fly. 


THE STUDENT. 


| RemoTs from ſchools, from colleges remote, 


In a poor hamlet's meaneſt, homelieſt cot, 

My earlieſt years were ſpent, obſcurely low ; 

Little I knew, nor much defir'd to know; 

My higheſt wiſhes never mounted high'r 

Than the attaintments of an aged fire ; 

Proverbial wiſdom, competence of wealth, 

Earn'd with hard labour, andenjoy'd with health, 

Bleſt, had I itil! theſe bleſſings known to prize! ' 

More rich I ſure had been; perhaps more wiſe. 
One luckleſs day, returning from the field, 

Two ſwains, the wiſeſt of the village held. x 

Talking of books and learning, I o'erheard,. 


Of learned men, and learned men's reward: 


How ſome rich wives, and ſome rich livings got, 

Sprung from the tenants of a turf-built cot: 

Then both concluded, thongh it ruin'd health, 

Increaſe of learning was increaſe of wealth. 
Fir'd with the proſpe&, I embrac'd the hint, 

A grammar borrow'd, and to work I 

The ſcope and tenor of each rule I kept, 

No accent miſs'd me, and no gender *{cap'd ; 

I read whate'er commenting Dutchmen wrote, 

Turn'd o'er Stobæus, and could Suidas quote; 

In letter'd Gellius trac'd the bearded ſage, 


Through all the windings of a wiſe adage : 


Was the ſpectator of each honeſt ſcar, 

Each ſophiſt carry'd from each wordy war; 
Undaunted was my heart, nor could appal 
The muitieſt volume of the muſtieſt ſtall ; 


Wbere er I turn'd, the giant-ſpiders fled, - 


And trembling moths retreated as I read ; 


Through Greece and Rome I then obſervant 


ſtray d, 
Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey'd; 
Attended heroes to the bloody fields, 
Their helmets poliſh'd and embols'd their ſhields ; 


With duteous hand the decent matron dreſt, 


And wrapp'd the ſtripling in his manly veſt ; 
Nor ſtopt I there, but mingled with the boys, 
Their rattles rattled, and improv'd their toys; 
Laſh'd conic furbos as in gyres they flew, | 
Beſtrode their hobbies, and their whiſtles blew $ 
But _ when this, and more than this, was 
ne, | 
My coat was tagged, and my hat was brown. 
Then thus I commun'd with myſelf: Shall 1 
Let all this learning in oblivion die; 
Live in the haunts of ignorance, content 
With veſt, unbotton'd, and with breeches rent? 
None knows my merit here; if any knew 


* A ſcholar's worth would meet a ſcholar's due, 


1¹⁸ THE WORKS OF GRAME. 
„What then? The college! ay, 'tis there I'll I turn'd to Tgnorance ; and Io! the fat 


: ( ſhine, Enthron'd beneath a canopy of ſtate; 
4 « P11 ſtudy morals, or T'1l turn divine ; Before her riches all his bags unty'd, 
Struck with my letter'd fame, without a doubt, | And ever and anon her wants ſupply'd, 
© Some modern Lælius will find me out: While on a ſmiling plentitude of face, | . 
« Superior parts can never long be hid, Was clearly read, A penſion and a place.“ | 
* And he who wants deſerves not be fed.” | | 5 | 
Tranſported with the thoughts of this and ; | 
that, | | A FRAGMENT. : 
I ſtitch'd my garments, and I dy'd my hat: | . 
To college went, and found, with much ado, Tux world was all before me where to chooſe, 
That roſes were not red, nor vi'lets blue; I ſcorn'd the ſhelter of a vulgar houſe, 
That all I've learn'd, or all I yet may learn, So well aſſur'd (affur'd I was) each door 
Can't help me truth from falſehood to diſcern, Was open to receive the learn'd and poor; ; 
Phe M ol K 5 But none (alas! I felt it, for I try'd); 
4 All mere confuſion, altogether hurl'd, My learning valu'd, or my wants ſupply'd f 
Y One dreary waſte, one vaſt ideal world ! Here ſtar'd grim poverty, pale famine there, . 
Where uproar rules, and do you what you will, [When love and Mira ſav'd me from deſpair, . 
Uproar has rul'd it, and will rule it ſtill. | Chas'd the lean phantoms from my frighted mind, 1 
Victorious ergo, daring contequence, . While all was love and gratitude behind, | f 
Will ever be a match for common ſenſe ! I Extinguiſh'd hope rekinkled in my breaſt, } 
To lordly reaſon ev'ry thing muſt bow, And maudlin reaſon ray'd at fancy's feaſt ; 
The hero liberty, and conſcience too; Ages before it dwindled to a day, q 
The firſt is fetter'd in a fatal chain, And bliſs's barriers felt a ſwift decay 4 
The latter, gagg'd, attempts to ſpeak in vain. Whatever's dear and valuable in life, a 
Locke! Malebranche! Hume! abſtractions | The liſping infant and the loving wife, l 
5 thrice abſtract! Were all contracted to a moment's ſpace, 
In reaſon give me what in ſenſe I lack; And ev*ry one, that precious moment was: 
I feel my poverty, and, and in my eye, To perfect happineſs, ideal, grew, 
My hat, though dy'd, has but a duſky dye, And vague futurity was chang'd to now. « 
« Miſtruſt your feelings, reaſon bids you do.“ Then ſaid I, in the fullneſs of my ſoul, 
But, gentlemen, indeed I cannot now; * No grief ſhall ſway me, nor diſtrefs controul, 10 
For after all your ergo's, look you there! * Here, will my ſorrows find eternal pauſe; 
My hat is greaſy, and my coat is bare. Here, am I free from fortune and her laws; 
Hail moral truth! I'm here at leaſt ſecure, A ſource of joy within myſelf I find, 
You'll give me comfort, though you keep me | And ſurely fortune cannot change my mind; 
poor. This bliſs ſnall comfort me when all is gone, 
But ſay you ſo? in troth tis ſomething hard, So intellectual, ſo all my own.” 
Virtue does ſurely merit a reward. O, loſt to wiſdom ! to experience loſt! Bi 
* Reward ! O, ſervile, ſelfiſh; aſk a hire!“ Fortune ſways all, but ſways the paſſions moſt; 
Raiment and food this body does require : On foreign dainties live the beggar train, 
A prince for nothing may philoſophize, The mean dependauts of a mobile feene ; 
A itndent can't afford to be ſo wiſe. Now triumphs this, now that again prevails, 

Sometimes the Stoa's gloomy walks I try'd, As fortune ſwells, or does not ſwell our fails; Le 
Wrinkled my forehead, and enlarg'd my ſtride, And who would make them ſubject to the mind, Le 
Deſpis'd ev'n hunger, poverty, and pain, May fetter torrents, or may rein the wind. 

Searching my pockets for a cruft in vain. What!“ cries ſome Stoic of the awful brow, 

Sometimes in Academus' verdant ſhade Who dreams he conquers—when he never knew Fai 
With ſtep more graceful I exulting ſtray'd, Are not the paſſions ſervants to my will? 

Saw health and fortune join'd with happineſs, This, I may ſpare, and that I too may kill; By 
And virtue ſmiling in her ſocial dreſs; „May raiſe the feeble, and may curb the ſtrong.” 

On me ſhe did not ſmile, but rather four ; No doubt ! and charm the deaf man with a fong. Ho 
I ſtill was wretched, for I ſtill was poor. Vain, fooliſh ſage ! (a ſage can have no gall); h 

Sworn to no maſter, ſometimes I would dwell | Vaunt not your vidt'ries, apathy does all; No 

With Shafteſbury, ſometimes with Mandeville ; Born without feeling, never did you feel; 

Would call at ev'ry ſyſtem on my way, Great the phyſician, who the whole can heal! 

And now with Leibnitz, now with Manes ſtay ; * P wy 0 ” No 

But aſter all my ſhiftings here and there, For me, I afk no philoſophic face, Th 
My hat was greaſy, and my coat was bare. Content to be the various thing I was; : 

Then I beheld my labours paſt, and lo! To be in each extreme, and each exceis, 

It all was vanity, and all was woe; Sometimes of miſery, ſometimes of bliſs : Loy 
I look'd on Learning, and her garb was mean, Now calraneſs all, now altogether toſt, 
Her eyes were hollow, and her cheeks were lean; | Now ſhelter'd from, now driven by the blaſt ; Not 
Diſeaſe and famine threaten'd in her train, Now in poſſeſhon of my Mira's charms, | 
And want, who ſlrives to hide her rags in vain; | Now rudely raviſh'd from her longing arms. In a 
Her lurid brow a ſprig of laurel brac'd, Such I have been; but ſuch no more will be ; 

On which was mark d, Unpenfion'd and unplac d. | At length ſafe landed from the raging ſes,” 


d, 


Möser f LIES. 


My days in one indices] tenor flow, 
Each the true picture of another's woe; 
No room for hope, no remedy for care, 
All, all is ſwallow'd up in deep defpair ! 


Vet not from me the mighty change did ſpring, 


I neither impt nor crppt his eagle wing; 

"Twas fortune firſt gave hope her darling flight, 
Then brought her headlong from the giddy height; 
Bade ſky-blue hills around the maid aſcend, 

And pride's Aron Wen oy when defend. 


o, heav' 4 — = 5 2 dame, 
Who blindly fcatters beauty, wealth, and fame; 
But thou, (whoe'er thou art), whoſe eye ſurveys, 
And human actions yet in embryo weighs, 
Whoſe boundleſs wiſdom ftill the beſt en, 
By fitteſt me ansteffecting fitteſt ends; 

Level each rock-built barrier, and remove 
Whatever mars the ſueceſs of my love: 

But if thou ſeeſt it good to vet me till, 

O. grant ſubmiſſion t thy holy will: 

To human weakneſs human crimes tranſlate, 
And nature from rebellion ſeparate ; 

50 ſhall, my hopes freſh vigour yet attain, 

Riſe to new heights, and never ink TE 


RONA: 
rr FROM otssIAN. 


« Tar noiſe of war is on the breeze, 
And can Hidallan ſtay ? 

«My ſoul is in the ſtrife of ſhields 
He ſpoke, and burſt away. 


O! where ſhall Morna's maid _—_ 
Till heroes have their fame? 

On Morna's filent hill of hinds, 
Or by its ruſhy ſtream? 


But what if in the hour of blood 
The lovely hero fall? 

While ſome dark warrior hangs his ſhield | 
A trophy in his hall! 


Leave, lumber ! leave the eye of FRY 
Forſake ray limbs, repoſe ! 

Lean, love-born maidens! from your clouds, 
And aid me with your woes. 


Fair was Hidallan, as the flow'r * 
That dyes the duſky heath: 

But raiſe not, bards! the mournful ng 
Around his ſtone of death. 


How fell the hero? In his might, 


Amid his growing fame! 
Not feeble was Hidallan's foe, 
His ſword a meteor's flame. 


No more ſhall Morna's hall rejoices 
The feaſt of ſhells be ſpread ; 

The ſigh of Rona's ſecret ſoul, _ 
In death's dark houſe is laid. . 


Lour not on Rona from your cloud, 
The rolling of your reſt ! 

Not weak, Hidallan! was my fire, 
No fear diſturb'd his breaſt. 


In aged Cairbar's lonely hall, 
The ſtrife of heroes roſe ; 
Vol. XI. 


His was Rivine's s ftolen glance; 
And many were his foes. 1 
In ſtrength he gra d his fword of fey 
| The ira 2 ack: :! An = 
Not weak, Hidallan v6 8 5.x BY | mnt 
| Nor is His daughter wex. 
Ah ! whither rolls thy airy rr rn 
The ſky its blue reſumes; __. „ 
Her father's ſword repares the cloud, © | 
On which thy Rona comes. 1 75 15 U 


Stifle the 


ro ROBERT ANDERSON, M. b. 


WIIIX ſome, 3 in all the luxury of health 

The pride of pleaſure, and the pomp of IE f 
Inglorious, rous'd at paſſion s fraatic call. 
Soak o'er the bowl, or madden at the ball, : 
Triumph illiberal &'er the ſimple maid, © © © - 
By love, or promiſe, to their arms berray d 
Some painted trifle with anxiety chaſe, 8 
Or wallow fulſome in the lewd'embrace, 
By foul debauch and worthleſs feats ſecure, 
Remorſe vindictive in 2 hour; - 
The grave aſſociate of the good and ſage, | 
Or nerv'd with youth, or fend o'er ith 3 
Through giddy life you urge your ſteady way, 
While conſcience cheers the. e and | 


In vain aa the vanities of youth. n, 
You mark their progreſs, mad you check their. 
0 

From 1 all its formal gala. remove, ' 
Guard cheating friendſhip, fetter ſtubborn love. . 

O! could I thus th' impetuous paſſions I". 1 
h, and curb the ſecret win 
By reaſon's ſway this love o ſelf controul, ; | 
This blaze of youth, and impotence of ſoul; . 
Repreſs the frothy inſolence of fame, 3 
The ſigli that heaves for an immortal name: 
I would not reſtleſs, midnight vigils keep, 
Nor from my pillow drive encroaching lleep ; 
To the tenth ſtanza elegies prolong 
Nor clothe my woe in all the pom of ſang; 
With joyleſs ſtep an airy prize e = 55 n 
Which mocks my graſp, yet glitters in my views: 
Admire a virgin whom I ſee no more, 
Hills riſe between us, and deep waters roar, 
And, worſe than ſtreams and mvuritains; {till divide; 
The daughter's piety, and the facher” 5 e, 


ITS. C4 


11 
ON ENVY: 
4 10 ROBERT ANDERSON, M. D. 
Vov' nE right, my friend I aſl no longer _ : 
; right, orrow, whence our woe? 
"Tis envy yes, you do not wrong her, 
All our ills hw envy flow. | 


Young ladies, at the playhouſe mining. 

Seem the happieſt ra there, 

But yet, at home, they fit repining, : 
At one fairer, or as fair, 


The hall when powder'd chaplains alt, FA 
Ruffles ſtreaming at their breaſt, FS 


[| eg 


Each ſhabby ſtudent, ſighing, ſees it, 


And concludes the * bleſt. 
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But mark them in the nurs'ry moping ; 
Preſentations fire their Nude * dan 
e hale incumhent's long a- dropping; 
Waiting women ſoot h in vain. 
he modeſt bard, whoſe num tous numbers, 
Draw'rs and trunks from critics ſcreei; 
What can break his midnight ffumbers ? 
Writers in the Magazine. OLE 
Why, let him be the man he envies, 
Weekly ſpread his oily odes; 
Vea, let no critic ſtrictly canvaſs, 
Zephyrs, meads, or groves, or gods. 


Say, ſleeps he ſound ? or needs he poppy? _ 
Something does his brow engloom; 
He ſtill is wretch'd,—and who is happy ? 
_ © Beattie, Ogilvie, or Home:: 
Away, ye whining ſelf-tormenters - 
Come, ye ſotts of meek content! 
Whoſe boſoms envy, never enters, 
Clown, philoſopher, or ſaint : 


And lead me to her hermit dwelling, 
Lonely, ſure, the matron dwells ; 

Far from iſh, raving, railing, 
Poets, ſtudents, beaux, or belles. 


From'the happy number daſh me; 
Friend! you find I'm envious too; 
What !/=—not believe I'm envious! —bleſs me ! 


--Don't-you ſee I envy you? 
SONG. 


A cr. that is ſenſible, lovely, and rich, 
Might ev'n claim a poor poct's reſpect; 

But ugly, the ignorant, pennyleſs b 
He at leaſt may deſpiſe and neglect. 


What though at the table his linen be foul, 
And his hair briſtle up like a bruſh ; | 

In his rat-peopled room he's a reſolute, ſoul, 
And values no miſsling a ruſh. ” 


What though he ſhould be but an aſs at a bow 
And what though he bow not at all; 

Full many, I wot; that can bow them full low, 
Are neither ſo wife nor ſo tall. 


Some pert little monkey may laugh at his looks, 
And many ſneer at the length of his face 
But I'll lay you the odds, would he leave but his 


OKS, * 
She would laugh at her lover in lace. 

The ſober grave matron, that pay o'er her ſpects, 
And is ſhock d at the duſt on his ſhoes; © - | 
Would ſhe caſt but an eye on her own yellow cheeks, 

Never more would ſhe do as ſhe does. 


Fy, for ſhame, Mrs. Harridan ! how can you talk 
Of a manner ſo fine, ſo genteel! *- ' 
Who the deuce would not duſt all his ſhoes in a 


walk, EEG 31 
To avoid the damn'd tlack of a mill ! 


A truce with your merriment, gentlefolks all ! 
That filly-like lad that you ee, | 
Has oft rais'd a laugh in an handſomet hall, 
O'er a cup of far better. chan tea. 2 
34 


OF GRAME, 


| Though his phiz be ſo formal, ſo mute be his 


tongue, | 
He can 8 and, nay more, he can ſmile; 


| As wiſe as your wiſeſt has hung on his ſong, 


And a fairer embrac'd him the while. 


Shorten not your dear noſes, my ladies! in ſcorn, 
He has kiſs'd lips as ruddy as yours; | 


| | Ves, though they were freſh as the midſummer 


morn, In 
And array'd in the glory of flow' rs. 


| « Some juicy young milk-maid, the pride of the fold, 


The toaſt of ſome ale- drinking t 


Nay, ſtop till you hear all her merits be told; 


She could curt'ſy, could dance, and could ſing. 
Forgive me, Eliza! yes, you can forgive, 
Though I praiſe you for what you deſpiſe; 
The ſoft gracesthat breathe in your boſom, and live, 
They have not, and how can they prize? 


Was it not for Eliza, the rigour of fate 
Would ſoon bow me down to the grave; 
Alexis is loſt, if Eliza forget; | 

He is leſt, for ſhe only can ſave. 


Thrice, lovely Sylvia! faireſt of the fair; 

Fond Damon's favourite, and the muſe's care 

Propitious hear; nor, blooming maid ! complain, 

To find unequal to your praiſe my ſtrain. 

With eaſe I paint the mazy prattling rill, 

The woods and tow'rs that croWh: the craggy hull; 

The various bloſſoms that adorn the ſpring ; 

But Sylvia's charms what raptur'd youth can ſing? 

What ſtraining bard exalt his daring aim, 

In juſt proportion to his lovely theme ? | 
our beauties crowd which firſt ſhall grace my 

ſong, 
Your bluſhing cheeks, or pretty liſping tongue ? 
Thoſe c where modeſt charms gam- 


ol; | | 
That liſping tongue, which ſteals the raviſh'd ſou]; 


Your brow ſmooth poliſh'd; or your boſom fair, 
Or flowing treſſes of your ſilver hair ? 
Your ſhapely leg, or ſtill more ſhapely thigh, 
Or the mild radiance of your luſt'rous eye? 
Shall 1 ranſack the grave for blooming maids? 
For glowing virgins ſearch th' Elyſran ſhades ? 
Route from dark night the bright Laconian dame; 
Or the chaſte obje& of Apollo's flame ? a 
Can Spartan Helen, Daphne, bluſhing fair! 
With thee in charms or niodeſty compare? 
No; let them reſt conceal'd from mortal view 
In all but fame inferior to you; + 17 
Nor long in that, if flowing numbers ſave 
From blue oblivion, and the duſky grave; 
If wit and worth diſtinguiſh'd honours claim, 
And heav'nly ſhape entitle maids to fame. 
Shall I bring down from Atlas ſhady height, 
Where bleſt immortals wanton in delight, 
Where nectar circles as the thund'rer nods; 
The happy fair that charm the happy gods ? 
Expoſe to ſight the ruddy Cyprian queen, 
With graces dancing on th' enamell'd green; 
Bid chaſte Diana ſtalk, with maiden pride, 
Athwart the lawn, with quiver by her fide, 
Her virgin treſſes floating looſe behind, 
Kiſs'd by cach gale, and rais'd by ey'ry wind; 
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Bid all that's grave, majeſtic, noble, wiſe, 
Beam forth eflulgent from Minerva's eyes? 
Stamp female grarideur on Queen Juno's brow ? 
On Hehe's cheek; diſplay the roſe's hue ? 
Vain were the care for not the queen of love, 
Or ſiſter-wife of all-controuling Jove ; - 
Or ſhe that ſtately ſcours the graſſy plain, 
And counts her days by ſpotted lynxes flain ; 
Or ſhe that pours (when gods expand their ſoul) 
The ſparkling nectar from the copious bowl; 
Or ſhe that dares paternal thunder wield. 
And urge the chariot through the martial field; 
Or equal worth, or equal beauty, ſhare/, 
With thee all-lovely, all-accompliſh'd fair! 

But why in vain produce my tortur'd rhyme, 
Abuſe your pati and conſume your time? 
One ſingle verſe, will better paint your charms, 
You, only,you, are worthy Damon's arms. 

1767. | 
TO MISS E B—, 


EAsy to learn the flatOrer's artful tale, 


Learn the ſoft phraſe that ſooths the ſimple ear ; 


Of all its beauties ſtripithe flow ry vale, 
In honour of the maid we hold moſt dear: 
Suns might with caſe be liken'd to your eyes, 


And either breaſt a marble pillar Tiſe. : 
But would Eliza liſten to the lay, 


” " « 


Read, bluſhleſs read, what others might ad- 


— cr. 
Own the weak folly, waſh its faults away, 
Warm'd with the wildneſs of a lover's fire; 
No, rather would you fcorn the varniſh'd tale, 
Equal to moſt, you want not to excel.” 


$ > Z 


War ſofeneſs of numbers, 


ſon » 11,4} J ' ba 
What 5 hts that are handſome and pretty, 
Can juſtly deſcribe all that's lovely, and young, 
And all that tranſports me in Betty. .. .. 
The leaſt of her beauties what figure can fit; 
What compare with her ringlets ſo jetty ! ! 
What then can be ſaid of the 8 the wit 
Of the graces and virtues o Betty? ans 
1look'd on the virgin, and wander'd no more 
Through the deli | 


Health, pleaſure, and peace, to the maid. ſtill im- 
part ; : : 
For my life is bound up in my Betty's, 


TO MISS Mo N 

| BY ROBERT ANDERSON, x. p. 
Por rie art, with mimic tints, may trace 
Each brighter beauty blooming on thy face; 


Give to the dazzling. verſe, or glowing lay, 
Graces that warm us with a fainter ray. 


Yet, what preſumptuous imitative art 
May trace one beauty breathing in thy heart ; 


what ſweetneſs of 


Wuar now avails to gain a woman's heart, 
ps ſage's wiſdom, or the poet's art! 

Px on the times! the genius of old 
Would whip you off a girl in ſpite of gold; 
In ſpite of liv"ries, equipage, and lace, | 
And all the Gothic , of 
But now the mill'ner's *prentice, with a ſneer, "I. 
Bleſſing herſelf, cries, Heav'ns! what have . 


| Awake theſe graces, that, in modeſt guiſe, -- | 


] 


| Hea 
And make me a match for my Peggy. 


* 
q 
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Charm ev'n unknown, and raviſh by furpriſe, 
Give all their ſweetneſs, all their tender eaſe, 
In equal numbers As wes pew'r to pleaſe? 


| Boldly they dare:deſcription's.ſofteſt lar, 


Borne on the wings of wonder far away; 


| Qerall the bounds that mark the muſes* reign, 


Nouriſh their rapture, or inſpire their ſtrain. | 
8 "SONG. 2 l | 


BY ROBERT ANDERSON, M.'D. | | 


Tur tongue of the witey, the eyrs of the fair. 


et? ps 
: 


And the pride of high damſels may plague you; 
Nor pert, nor affected, nor prudich her alt, 
But modeſt and free is my reggy. „„ 


— * 
#* 


Refin'd ſenſibility brightens her looks, © 


Smiles dwell on each delicate feature: 
Her language is plain, not the language of books, 
But the language of truth arid good-nature. 
Ye frowning pretenders to virtue ſevete, 
Ye ſubduers of paſſions that drag uu 
Away with your rigour, ye never need ſeag 
To love and to feel like my Peg. 


When flown ſpring apace in the late-looſen'd 
fey for & 24.997, vdood. 51 bin mn)” 

And the fragrance of meadows invite us: 
Why cenſure the favours my Peggy may yield, : 
Since hallow'd the ties that unite us? _ 


Envy may lurk in our woodland retreat, * i 
And malice may blacken ergy wy A YEE 
But nothing our raptuses, our bliſs ſhall ahate, 


bo 


For innocence is our protector. 


FC 
n 


By your goodneſs and bounty I beg you, 
th, ſtrength, independence, and honeſty give; 


Tux CONTRAST... 


grandeur of a race. * 


we here? ; 


A man of rhime, wotth—fifty ines - year. 


Our wit ſtill pleaſes; but tis dev'liſh hard, 


What ſaves the elegy ſhould damn the bard; 
That gains acceſs to drefling, drawing. rooms, 
A wiſh'd-for, welcome gueſt where'er it comes; 
But me, the Jackleſs author, fcorn'd and poor, 
Each ſurly porter drives from ev'ry door. 


Conſcious of ſecret worth, I hurry home, 


And now the maſter damn, and now the dome; 
Firmly reſolv'd, whatever ſhall betide,  ' © 
No more to aſk what has been once deny'd ; 
Reſolv'd, indeed! but ev'ry pow'r above 
Laughs at your weak R and chiefly love, 

1 


) 


452 
4 Bruſh the brown hat, and darn the breeches 
: „ knee: 

% The wealthy, pride may fuit, but ſuits not thee : 
Papa, I own, look'd mighty four and grim; 

But if the daughter ſmile, a fig for him | 
Mark d you the ſecret motions of her eye? 

* How kind yon glance had been, had none been 

«by! | | 


«© Yon proud reſerve, yon ſhyneſs; I could ſwear, 
Is prudence all, and pure pretence with her: 
© *Tis right—old fe!lows that can thouſands give, 
« May claim, at leaſt, ſome rev'rence while they 
& live: | = R 
« A few, few years lays Fuſcus in his grave, 
« And Mira's yours, perhaps, and all he gave!” 
Intent on future harm, thus ſaid the god 
Wha bends the ſtubborn purpoſe with a nod; 
Conſtrains' the ſtiffeſt gladly to obey, 
Makes the gay gloomy, and the gloomy gay. 
R. ſiſt who will, too well I knew his pow'r, 
In vain reſiſted, to reſiſt it more: : 
My hands inſtinctive, at the forceful call, 10 
At onee-ſeize gloves, and hat, and ſtaff, and all; 
Then forth I walk, and ever, as I go, 
Con o'er my manners, and practiſe a bow; 
Spread, careful ſpread, the cravat on my breaſt, 
As prim and formal as a pariſh prieſt. | 
The knocker clacks.—* Who's there ?”—* Is 
©... Miſs within?” e 
* Confound the booby, what a monſtrous din ! 
* She has no time, ſhe ſays, to ſpeak with you; 
For Mr. Florimel came here juſt now. 
My heart beat thick, and ev'ry word he ſaid 
Diſtain'd my hollow cheeks with foreign red; 
O. brutiſh-times ! and is that thing of ſilk, 
That ſapleſs ſipper of an aſs's milk; = 
That tea - nurs d grinner, whoſe conſumptive 
couph, n 
Should he but mint a laugh, would take him off, 
Preferr'd to me ! in whoſe athletic graſp 
Ten thouſard buzzing beaux were but a waſp. 
Sure wit and learning greater honour claim; 
No wit, no learning, ever ſmil'd on him: . 
T'll lay my Lexicon, for all his airs, 
That fellow cannot read the arms he bears; 
Nor, kneeling, Mira ! on his trembling knee, 
Explain one half of all he ſays to thee. 
< Xo matter, he has gold; whoſe precious hue 
Is beavty. virtue, wit, and learning too: 
© O blind to worth ! what lovelier than a chaiſe, 
„Tro bowing footmen, and a pair of bays ? 
What virtue like an handſome country-ſeat, 
A good per annum, and a courſe of plate? 
« And then for wit—a clever library; 
He cannot read a book, but he can buy: 
A fig for learning! Learning does he lack, 


«& Whoſe factor both can write and fign—a rack®? | 


* Beſides, you know, for ten or leſe per ann. 
Even you or any ſcholar, is his man.” 
Bear me, ye gods! O, bear me where you 
pleaſe ! | Es | 
To unknown regions, over unknown ſeas; 
Place me where dews refreſhing never drop, 
On Niger's banks, a ſwarthy ÆEthiop; 
* A Scottiſs law-term, for a leaſe. 
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THE WORKS OF CREME 
Or melt me to the faſhionable ſize, 


Below the ſcorching heat of Indian ſkies r 
No; there, ev'n there, the luſt of gold prevaile, 


Each river groans with ſhips, each breeze with 


ſails: | Tee, 
The land abounds, nay ocean's fartheſt creeks, ' 
With dirt that's ſought for, or with dirt that ſeeks, 


Fix me an icen ſtatue at the pole, 


Where winds can't carry, and where waves can't 
roll; 4. K 99-3612 

To man, to greedy man, your bard prefers, 

White foxes, fables, ermines, cats, and bears, 


And all the furry monſters Greenland can call 


' hers. ; | 
Or, is the boon too great for gods to give? 
Recal the mighty Sd that bade me live: 
So, in the duſt forever ſhall I ſhun 
That worſt of evils that-affronts the ſun, 
A. fool whoſe crimes, or father's have made great; 


Spurning true genius proftrate at his feet. 


' ANACREON, ODE II. IMITATED. 
| re BAVIUS. 


Kind indulgent nature gives 
Her favours to each thing that lives; 
Her hand impartial envies none, 
Each fon of her's an only ſon. 
« Her gifts are various. True, indeed; 
But various is each ereature's need: 
Pride and tatters, ſcholars claim ; 
Blockheads, family and fame ; 
City coxcombs, impudence; . 
Plodding peaſants, common ſenſe ; 
Stateſmen, promiſes and lies; 
Sages, cockle ſhells and flies ; 
Parſons, gravity of face, 
And avarice, that 1 grace; 

oods, and ſmarty 
Rags, and oaths, and rufffed ſhirts; 
And all Apollo's flying fellows, 
Laurel crowns and empty bellies. 


In ſhort, what mortal does not ſbare 


Of nature's fond maternal care ? 
Ev*n, Bavius, you, whom hardly we 
Admit her offspring, hardly ſhe ; 
(No wonder, certes, far you were 


' Beholden more to chance than her): 


Yet from the tender matron got 
Want of ear and ſtrength of throat, 
Staring, filly ignorance, 


Nor common, nor uncommon ſenſe. 


Go on, induſtrious chief! go on; 
Firit merit, ard then wear the crown ! 
Another {tab for ay ſecnres 
The ſpoils of murder'd muſes yours. 


FO MARTIN WHITE, ESQ*. 


UNTIMELY deach too oft attends the brave; 
The path of glory leads unto the grave,” 
Too oit, when war's alarming din is o'er, 
Want waits the hero on his natal ſhore ; 

And whar's more dreadful to a gen'rous mind; 
Scorn, from the baſeſt. me aneſt of mankind, 


E Of Milton, Lanarkſhire. 
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O, ever-honour' d White! diſtinguiſh you; 
The laurels reap'd by Ganges' ſacred flow, 
In all their verdure ſtill adoru your brow ; 
Reſpect and plenty former labours crown, 
And envy mutters---They are fairly won. 


ELEGIAC BALLAD. 


Tux fun was haſt' ning to the main; 
His beamy ances woe 

Upon the mountain's ; the plain 
Confeſs'd a deeper ſhade. 


The chant of birds, ffom vocal groves, 
Harmenious ſwell'd the breeze ; 

The ſhepherds ſung their rural loves, 
And all around was peace. . 


When on a bank, where purple flow'rs 
With bluſhing luftre ſhone ; | 

Diffoly'd in woe, thus Sylvia pours 
In air her plaintive moan. 

© Once, downy-wing*d, the moments ſtole 
Away, with headleſs flight; 

And ſuns would warm the weſtern goal, 
Before I dream'd of night. 


Jo range the mountain's bloomy fide, 
And mark where daiſies grew, 
Or cull with art the meadow's pride, 
Was all the care I knew. 


Or if another ſhar'd my breaſt, 
It was by Damon led, 

To ſearch at eve the linnet's neſt, 
And ſee the bow'rs he made. 


But, ſad reverſe ! I now forlorn 
Weep out the live-long day ; 
See joyleſs gleam the ruddy morn, 

Joyleſs the ev'niug ray. 


No op'ning bloſſoms braid my hair, 
Or on my boſom ſhine ; | 

No Damon deigns the name of fair, 
Preſſing his lips to mine. 


For, ah! by cruel guiles miſled, 2 
In guardleſs hour I fell; ' 

The joys of love and youth are fled, 
With innocence to dwell. 


No beam of hope illumes my ſoul, 

No ray of future bliſs; | 

But ev'ry ſun muſt cheerleſs roll, 
In ſorrow black as this. 


Damon ! a maid whoſe beanties bloom 
Unſullied by a crime, 
Shall wipe your tears for Sylvia's doom ; 

And tears her fate may claim! 


Yet, lovely youth! when in the grave, 


Where ſoon I'll ſeek for reſt, 
O, bid the mournful cypreſs wave, 
To ſhade my clay- cold breaſt . 
And, mindful of our young amours, 
Come each-revolving year, 
And ſtrow my ſylvau tomb with flow'rs, 
For check the pitying tear.“ 
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| TO ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, ESQ, ” 
ON H MARRIAGE WITH MISS DINWIDDIE'f. - 


I rizLD, I yield, twere madneſs to contend; 
Ven moſt eee hr and when all commend? 
I yield, and own, tever ſages write, 


A multitude for. once have Judged right. 


| The ſeeds of genius nature did ſupply, 
Their growth was guided by a parent's eye 
Nice to diſcern, and ſtudious to improve, 
Each modeſt wiſh he rais'd to gen'ral love; 
To virtue pointed each luxuriant ſpray, 

Nor coldly ſhow'd, but ardent led the way. 


Tze fire, the ſon; the world with wonder view, 


And all the father they foreſaw- in you: 

Foreſaw that generous expanſe of ſoul, 

That warm benevolence, which-graſps the whole; 
O'erlooks diſtinctions of belief or race, 


And cloſes ſyſtems in its wide embrace; _ 


Foreſaw that nameleſs virtue, little known, 

| Which hears another's praiſe, nor ſeeks its own; 
Confirms th' applauſes grateful hearts beſtow, 
Grieves at no joy, nor joys at any woe 


Foreſaw, in embryo, all that ever can 


Give grace to youth, and dignity to man; 
The godlike iruits religion's garden yields, | 
Wheu conſcience guides the knife which reaſon 
wiglds. \ 
With wouder they toreſaw, and wond'ring ſee 
Each worth (if worth ſo great can greater be) 
| [mprov'd in kind, and heighten'd in degree. 
| ouch virtue, ſpite of trial. ſtili unguelFd, 
{ Benignant Heav'n with gracious eye beheld; 
Shall he at once our happy manſious tread, - 
From life's low cares and fleſh's fetters freed ? 
Or rather, with ſome kindred ſpirit know 
| « All that can be conceiv'd of heay'n below ?: | 
} < Tis fix'd; and who ſhall queſtion Heav'n's 
| « award)? | | 
« Be Miſs Dinwiddie his divine reward.” 
dure virtue ſomehow mixes with the blood, 
Kuns in a line, and marks whole kindreds good; 
{ Elſe, whence is none among your num'rous friends 
But to his anceſtors new luſtre lends ? / 
Elſe, whence were you and your — bride 
At once by virtue and by blood ally'd ! | 
May ev'ry b:efling, each domeſtic ſweet, 
Concur to crown an union ſo complete; 
May ev'ry moment, as it paſſes by, 
Diſcloſe new raptures to the ardent eye; 
May years revolving ever find you bleſt, 
Your proſpects blooming, and your joys increas'd; 
Till bounteous Heav'n exhauſt its ample ſtore, 
And mortal weakneſs can receive no more. 
Forgive the freedom of a bard unknown, 
Nor check his mounting ſpirits with a frown; 
Fain would he faſhion his untutor'd lays, 
To honour virtue with deſerved praiſe : ' 
But fruitleſs prove all efforts to arouſe 
The lifeleſs languor of a mourning muſe ; _ 
His genius ſcanty, and but ſmall his fill, 
The in merit, but the firſt in will. ; 


a. amen... th. 


e 
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f * Son of the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, minifter of Dan 
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924 XTi. The lovely conſort, ſocial and ſerene, 
5 ON M155 AGNES SMITH“. Deep pod, hooks, nor of her reading rain: 
1 W ES Yet not from books is choiceſt knowledge drawn 
mn. Untutor'd thought oft more than leartith can; ! 
Grows fately, thaded from each rougher gale; Nor yet on tearning's tow'ring branches grow, 
$ No/vagrant:bce:is an its boſom found The fitteſt garland for a female brow; © 
oi; | Enamour'd fairies haunt the hallow'd ground, ( Ninerva's Pts all other arts 8 GRE. 
ll:  Smelling the breeze that ſpreads its virgin {we!:ts To net with grace, and ply the needle well; Veili 
nl! 80 around. 0 lo el SI ſo fai Wich niceſt care the filmy thread to draw; Whe 
| 'F M p 3 ſo . a eG A ane - | Direct the maids, and give the dairy law; penſi 
1 I kb 4, — ow pow "uh 3 ed; | See that clean hands the curdling liquid preſs, Alen 
| 8 5 3 — 3 all . charn ts fen { And mould to various forms the churn's increaſe, Hi 
1 Had angels envy, they would envy me. : Vet . eee _ thpugh. pe "ou Oy 
. oh Ce SS Res | | Did not good-nature follow in the train; ſcare; Fled 
1 LINES + Fit follows! —Mark 1 r ene with Silen 
16 Mi 29, None but the gentleſt paſſions harbour there! Long 
Ll e Dalthon an eee 8 with reis rwe, Of 
| BY: ROBERT ANDERSON, M. 9. Mie hope her love, yet wiſh — deſerve; - To i 
10 | | F Ever the ſame, no forms can diſcompoſe, An 
As we ſome vale, remote from human of wa, Ihe chaiſe's rattle, nor the bruſh. 3 Whil 
1 Nurs'd by the vernal ſhower and genial y. With the fame caſe the welcomes ev'ry gueſt, And 
| | | A primroſe rears 1ts unregarded head, ( 40 : But ſtill the worthieſt is receiv'd the Pell. . And 
Beneath the ſhelter of ſome hawthorn Wy | Luckleſs the wight, however great her charms, Uncc 
Unſeen, its unpolluted bloom diſplays, I | Who takes a barren miſtreſs to his arms! - © Or 
And waſtes, unhecded, its ambrofial days; I Cold are the pleaſures of the nuptial bed, To v 
No vagrant wing is on its boſom — — ; 6 : ere, = Lucina's friendly aid; Ince 
gy toro e e ee, Pony, Though fortune ſhould all other gifts beſtow, Ther 
The breeze, cnamour dof itevirgny bloom, 'Theſe very gifts would but increaſe his woe ; The 
FRG UN 8 4 breaſt, and breathes its tycet « What, mall a ſtranger reap theſe fertile fields? loipi 
e at ate. [© An alien gather what my garden yields? And 
So pure, ſo ſweet, ſo lonely, and ſo fair | 82 I | Nee 
| Sophia grows beneath ſome Bree care y +; 2 3 8 eee . _ 
Sooth'd by the balm that ſea-born breezes bring, | * r n n e . And 
b But happy he, who in his warm embrace 
When zephyrs {port on aromatic wang , Claſps 152 fair mother of a lovely race: In w 
And, ſafely ſhelter'd from the wint'ry blaſt, His : : 10 
, | His joys are ever growing, ever new 
That ſweeps, reſiſtleſs, o'er the wat'ry waſte, And glad am I that happy man are you! No f. 
Grows unregarded'on this rocky ſteep, See, fondly playful, hauging by her ſide No k 
That over hangs th inhoſpitable deep , The father's darling, and the mother's pride No f 
"Echoing the murmur of me rn wave, Kind-hearted Harry, form'd for calmer life : Or f 
And ng winds that o er the world of waters Than the bar's buflle, or the ſoldier's ſtrife ; ©, ſi 
"OE | | For ron oor amps.” form'd, and virtuous love, Ne 
| And all the native ons of the grove. . 
TO MARTIN WHITE, ESQ. But yet perhaps 1 years — trace And 
FoxD the attempt—in meafure meet to dreſs On each ſoft feature a more manly grace, . 
The various features of your various bliſs ! And then his father's footſteps he may fill, No | 
To make you now the gard'ner's garments wear; | And Milton's owner be a hero ſtill. | noon 
Now follow ſlowly the laborious ſteer ; See Betley, careleſs of her growing charms, * 
Now in Heſperian groves tranſported ſtray; Hug puſſy, purring peaceful in her arms; * 
Nov to the upland wind your weary way: Arms that, when ſome important years are run, Witt 
An irkſome taſk; yet taſteleſs were the wight | Shall bleſs ſome hero, or ſome-hero's ſon. * : 
Who would refuſe it for ſo fine a ſight; _ ; Aſide, in ſilent muſe, ſee Tommy ſtands, _ c 
Around in various perſpective ariſe I | Doom'd from his birth to viſit foreign lands; fr 
Woods, 1 vers, mountains, cottages, and ſkies, A ſturdy boy, undaunted, void of fear, The 
Her choiceft gifts to you Pomona yields, Dreading alike a faggot and a fpear; N 65 
. And Indian harveſts whiten o'er your fields; Frank as a ſoldier, honeſt as a tar, + Th a 
Not richer crops by Ganges facred tide Equally fitted for the fea or war. The 
Reap Brama's ſons, than grace the banks of Clyde, | What, little Martin! can be ſaid of thee? off 
Nor be the labour of the ax forgot, A ſtranger 1 to thee, and thou to me! l of 
Nor the leaſt ſhrub that ſhades the charming ſpot; | May Harry's virtues animate th : breaſt, Sh b 
Trees pil'd on trees defend the happy ſeat, And then thy father muſt be fully bleſt. 5 
& Its ſummer's ſhadow, and its winter's heat.“ | Thus I, enamour'd of my theme, purſue w N 
What yet remains to make you fully bleſt, A taſk my gratitude preſeribꝰd not you. Tot. 
To ſtill the cravings of a feeling breaſt uin Should any, too ſevere, deride my ſtrains, Fr 
EE = — tt And think you poorly paid for all your pains, ; Soy 
* Daughter of Mr. Hugh Smith of Carmuatl., | Tell them (perhaps they'll mind it while they live), Whi 
Sbe died of a conſumption in 1771. 7 | Twas all a grateful dying bard could give. | Nos: 
+ Imitated ſrom the foregoing verſes. | 1 ET ap. Each 
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DAMON; OR, THE COMPLAINT. 
BY ROBERT ANDERSON, M. D. 


Grey twilight had begun her duſky reign, 
Veiling the glories of the vernal year, 

When from the village, his frequented walk, 
penſive and flow, the youthful Damon ſtray'd, 


| Along the windings of his native ſtream. 


His downcaſt viſage, clouded, pale, and wan, 
Confeſs d a boſom pierc'd with pining woe; 
The jocund look, the joyous ſmile,” were fled, 
Fled the rapt eye that ſpoke the ſocial foul : 
Silence he ſought—and his woe-deafen'd ear, 
Long unaccuſtom'd to the melting voice 
Of mirth and gay feſtivity, was wont 
'To court the murmur of the falling ſtream, 

And liſt attentive to the breeze of eve; EY 
While many a ſigh ſobb'd from his penſi ve breaſt, 
And many a murmur mutter'd from his tongue, 
And ever and anon the big round drop, 
Unconſcious, trickled from his tearful eye. 
Onward his ſtep had negligently ſtray'd, 
To where the ſtream with deeper murmur flow'd, 
Inceſſant ruſhing 9'er a \ pepbly bed. 4 
There the pale gloom, the lonely rolling ſtream, 
The awful horrors of the wavin 1 f 
Inipir'd his ſoul with a congenial dread, 
And rous'd the ſecret ſorrows of his mind : 
He ſtop'd—he gaz'd—he tore his flowing hair, 
He bar'd his boſom to the dewy breeze, 
And wildly heaving his diſtemper'd breaſt, 
In woeful accents breath'd this mournful tale. 
“ Forlorn, dejected, hapleſs, here I roam 
No friendly hand to levy my wand'ring ſtep, 
No kindly gleam to light my onward way, 
No feeling heart to ſhare my piercing grief, 
Or ſhed the balm of conſolation mild 
O, ſilent night! extend thy peaceful gloom ; 
Eawrap my muſing melancholy head; 
Shade all the horrors of my painful heart, 
And take, O! kindly take, my riſing ſighs. | 
« Propitious fortune ſmil'd not on my birth, 
No lineal honours grac'd my lowly name; 
Remote from greatneſs and luxurious caſe, 


| The pomp of grandeur, and the pride of wealth, | 


My youth was rear'd in ſolitude obſcure, 
And partial nature crown'd my humble lot 
With love alone In vacancy of mind, 
For ever then my lightſome ſpirits flaw'd, 
Obſequious dancing to the pleaſing call 

Of laughing hope, tranquillity, and eaſe : 
The morn unclouded fled ſerene away, 

In friendly, ſocial, heart- exulting joy; 

The 1 modeſt, roſy-ſmiling loox; 
The eaſy, artleſs, unaffected grace | 
Of ſpotleſs beauty; the enchanting glance 
Of ſimple virtue, innocence, and love, 


Shone ever radiant on the evenin hour ! 


Say then, when proſtrate on the humble earth 
Was e'er, O heav'n ! my voice imploring rais'd 
To thee for honour, wealth, or gaudy fame ? 

From my warm heart did e er one murmur flow, 
Gainſt the fair form of that unerring law 

Which ſways my being with myſterious rule ? 
No; rather, did not = contentment lull 
Exch riſing wiſh ? or if one wiſh eſcap'd, 

"ts frail ambition ſought no higher boon, 


| Than, ſafely ſhelter'd in my native vale, 


Remote, obſcure, inglorious, and unknown, -* 
That laſting love might crown my peaceful night, 
And Sylvia gladden all my days with joy. 
Burſt, burſt, my heart !---regar Heav'n 
averſe, bc ef OE 


| Deſpjs'd my humble prayer The modeſt roſe 


That early bloſſom'd on ber. rermile cheek, 

And, op'ning. promiſed a future flow'r, - 

To ſmile delightful many a ſummer ſun, 

At guilt's fell touch, all withered and wan, 

Droops its pale head, and fades away forlorn ! 
But let me not impiety to guilt 

Preſumptuous add, and cauſeleſs charge on Hea 

The wicked purpoſe and the perverſe deed? 

Why yr ana a worm, with daring breath, pre- 

ume | w | > 4+ 43 # ff ; 


To blame the courſe of ever-myſtic pow'rs.? 


And prideful ſwelling on the feeble: plume 


Of reptile reaſon, ſcreen: with cobweb veil - 


This ſacred truth,—-that Providence is juſt? 
No-It was pride, that tow'ring ſoar'd aloft, 
Arous'd misfurcune—who with frigid touch 


Benumb' d its wings, and roll'd it in the duſt 


But why—ah, whither roves licentious thought? 


Still rebel paſſions rule my madding ſoul! 


Still ſtrays my heart — though ever on my ear, 
Soft- breathing from the lips of ballow'd Truth ' 
And heav'n-deſcended Reaſon, ſweetly low, + 
Theſe tage diſſuaſive accents ſeem to 12y t=- 
Go, take a manly courage te your breaſt, 


Nor ſtray, ſad ſorrowing, by the lonely ſtream; 


«+ See, art and ſcience ſpread their grateful ſtore, 


And all the muſes all their ſweets 'diſplay,' +- | 
Aud court you, beck'ning to their tuneful cell: 
Forego the dear delights of early love, 1 


„ Unhallow'd by the fair eſteem of virtue; 
„And learn that lore divine, the bounteous po ra 


Beſtow, to bleſs the fav'rite ſons of earth.” 


I come, ye gentle monitors! I come 


But, ere I go, permit this tender ſigh, 


This ſwelling tribute of a parting tear: 6 
The hour will come, when, funk in filent reft, 


| My heart will ceaſe to beat, my eyes to weep, 
And claim the pious drop I now beſtow. -- >: 


I rave, I rave! the doleful hour draws nigh! 
Already dire afflition ſaps my frame; . 
My vitals languiſh, all my pow'rs decay: 
I leave you, Sylvia! ne'er remember me; 
Forget, when I lie mould'ring in the grave, 
How much 1 lov'd you, or how much I mourn'd. 


In rural eaſe and calm retirement bleſs'd, 


Haply ſome wealthier, happier youth may *njoy, 
In after-time, what fate-denies to mne 
But ceaſe the ſigh to heave, the wiſh to breathe, -- 
Again to wander through the guileful round 


Of faſhion, folly, vanity, and vice! Ti 


May love, eſteem, fair truth, and ſocial joy, 
Attend you peaceful through the vale of life 
May Heav'n, benignant, {mile on all your ways, 
And virtue light you blameleſs to your grave: -- 
„ "Tis there we'll meet: Tis there one come 

mon fate n Leak 
Will mix our aſhes in one common duſt : 
I go before! -I waſte---I die apace: 7 
Farewell, ye wilds ! and thou ſequeſter'd ſtream - - 
The ſecret witneſs of 77 woe, farewell: 

wy 


/ 
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And chou for whom 1 lix'd, for whom I die, 
Sylvia, farewell: and all the world, adieu? 


ALEXIS: | 
OR, THE CONSTANT LOVER. A TALE. 


Is there who ſcorns a conſtant lover! here 
I claim his cenſure, ani demand his ſneer; 
That thing am I, and bold enough to own, 
Where once I fix my love, I ftill lovo on: 
- Sway'd by no accidentsvf coy, or kind, 
With all my ſtrength, my heart, my ſoul, my 
mind. | | 
In anno fixty —— (four years ago), 
My hat, ods me! was then a very beau 
No ſhears had yet curtail'd its copious brim, 
Nor gray-groat dreſſer ſpoil'd its welted trim; 
My face ſecure (my face it then could hide), 
Beneath its ſhadow ſun and wind defy'd: 
My lips no paly ſcurfs, no bliſters knew, 
And each plump cheek preſerv'd its native hue. 
In ſixty (about this very time, 
The meadows and my hat were in their prime), 
I ſaw my Betſey firſt, a ſtrapping laſs, 
Not quite a beauty, and not quite an aſs; 
Her feet, though clumſy, and her ancles more, 
Silk ſhoes atton'd for, for filk ſnoes ſhe wore z 
Perhaps above ſome faults might too he ſpy'd, 
If aught can be a fault that fringes hide; 
The napkin floating white, like morning ſnow, 
Made large amends for what was dun below; 
And the fair pendants glitt'ring in her ear, 
Conceal'd the dirt, if dirt indeed was there: 
Tf muſic's ſweetneſs flow d not from her tongue, 
Nor Philomela warbled as ſhe ſung; : 
Yet was, I ween, her voice both ſhrill and loud, 
And well could quell a kitchen's ev'ning crowd; 
The laughter's giggle, and the laugh'd at's pour, 
Struck with the ſound ſublime, alike were mute: 
Ev'n pots and gridirons, if a word ſhe ſpake, 
Felt thrilling tremors to their centre ſhake. 
I ſaw, I bluſh'd, and (mark, my hat was new), 
- To a kind curt'ſy made as kind a bow ; ; 
Some diſtant words, then compliments enſu'd ; 
I wrote divinely, the divinely ſew'd: : 
Then whip, ere either minded where we were 
 T grew a lad of parts, and ſhe grew fair. ; 
I never ſpent ſo pleaſantly an hour;“ : 
And, Malam! I ne'er was proud of praife be- 
A Ss 
« Sir, was it really you the ſonnet wrote? 
Such beauty, Ma'am, can raiſe the flatteſt 


„ thought.” . 

«& A copy, Sir!“ Tis at your ſervice, Ma'am.” 

And if you pleaſe, Sir, let it have your nanie.” 

Such was our firſt, our ſecret interview, a 

Such virtue has a welted hat, when new! 

Though dark and gloomy was my lonely hall; 
* Thongh rotten was the roof, and rent the wall; 

Though nothing it contain'd of human uſe, 

But lank and feeble was each hungry mouſe ; 

So lank, fo feeble, they bad ſurely died, 

Had no! mv books life's ebbing ſtream ſupply'd : 

Vet ever after, morning, eve, and noon, ' 

Ite humble floor was ſweep'd with Mira's gown. 

Navy. icarce an hour but from the ſpider's haunt 

She wanted ſomething, or would ſeem to want 


| (The ſpider's haunt my hall, nor named wrong, 


And vulgar Beſs was Mira {till in ſong). 
In eaſy lapſe our moments onward roll'd. 
She grew more yielding, and I grew more bold; 


The cheek, the hand ſubdu'd, but fan my fire, 


Still higher feats I meditate, and higher: 

The lips capitulate, I form the breaſt ; 

But Honour's manly counſel fav'd the reſt ; 

Yet what by day he impudence had deem'd, 

With fame unblemiſh'd we in darkneſs dream'd, 
Think not, licentious profligates profane 

I mean to warm you with a wanton ſtrain; 

Pure as Clyde's cryſtal ſhall my numbers flow, 

In all the native innocence of woe! 

Hail, virgin goddefs af the ftreaming eye! 

Who cheer my ſolitude with many a figh ; 

Who ſhed your ſofteſt influence on my head, 

And drive foul paſſion from thy cypreſs ſhade; 

My friend, my ſole companion, and my queen! 

Life of my ſong ! which elſe had lifeleſs been; 

Hail to your dark domain: your kingdom come, 

And wrap all nations in one friendly gloom ; 

So ſhall rude riot wholly diſappear, 

Nor foul-mouth'd folly wound the modeſt car; 

The rake with wonder feel cach with reſine, 

And ev'ry breaſt be innocent as mine. 

Yes, it is innocent; dejecting woe 

So found it, and I truſt will leave it ſo: 

Ev'n Mira, cruel, faithleſs as ſhe is, 

Will do me juſtice, and acknowledge this. 

Mira! that word recals my wand' ring ſong, 


To city fops and country ſquires preferr'd. 

But nothing under heav'n is conftant found; 
For ceaſelets rolls the wheel of fortune round: 
Now ſtand we trembling on the top, and now 
The low is lofty, and the lofty low! 
This uſeful leſſon what I tell will teach, 
A truth old hats, as well as Plato, preach. 

O, luſt of wealth! what evils ſpring from thee! 
A curſe to all, a double curſe to me; 
The term drew nigh, and frugal was the ſquire, 
] would have rais'd; he would not raiſe my hire; 
With heart-felt grief 1 ſaw my coat decay, 
My only coat grew barer ev'ry day; 
My breeches too the taylor's art ſurpaſt, 
Faſt as he ſew'd, they ran to rags as faſt: 


Water and dirt at once pervade my ſhoe ; 

A father's fears I for my ſtockings feel, 

And hang in ſorrow o'er each helpleſs heel; 

Diſtant, far diſtant, from a ſiſter's care, 

My Rockings, now a ſolitary pair! 

My hat and veſt, though decent, till, 1 ſaid, 

Muſt too decay, as others have decay d; 

Terreſtrial is their birth, and, ſoon or late, 

Terreſtrial hats and veſts muſt yield to fate ! 

Time, ever hurrying, brings the period on, 

When this ſhall turn to rags, and that be brown. 
Confider, Sir (J faid with deference due), 


The ſum of all my ſerviccs to you; 


The tedious days in cloſe confinement ſpent : 
With all the humble patience of a ſaint ; 
The boys were reſtleſs, and the nurſery near, 
But did their roatings ever reach your ear ? 
Or did the ſwollen eye and blubber'd check 


| Ever the rigour cf my tribe beſpeak ? 
| ng IIS 5 þ 3 


And points to days when my old hat was young; 
When all was rapture, and the beardleſs bard 


Autumn's bleak rains deſcend—where'er I go, 


r then, nor blame me if l'm free, 
er fare has been, how ſmall my fee! 
] never drank What for your uſe was brew'd, 
Nor was one offal from your plate my food ; 
The barley of your fields ſupplied my bread; 
The water of your well my thirſt allay'd; 

And then my wages—ſo exceeding poor, 
he meaneſt ſcullion in your houſe has more: 
The former I might bear, the latter too, 
If all my clothes would laſt fore ver new : 
It heaven with hoofs would harden either foot, 
And ſhag me o'er with an immortal ſuit. 
But Sir, you ſee (with that I turn'd me round) 
This body can't be cover'd with 
For other it will not do for leſ 
1 might afford a pretty decent dreſs; 
Might yet a ſtudent among ſtudents ſhine, 
Nor with my rags affront the favouring Nine: 
Think not my ſhabbineſs of mean concern, 
If U be ſhabby, will the children learn? 
No; be affur'd Sir, every growing rent 
Grows certain ruin to my government : 
The hour will come,—nay tis _ here, 
When they will ſcorn the man they ſhould revere, 
Will lily draw each beggar-patch aſide, 
And moſt expoſe what moſt 1 wiſh to hide: 
Thus I ſubmiſs—'Squire Fuſcus anſwer'd fierce, 
« You and your favouring Nine may — 
« Take the old , and welcome; but if not, 
« Goand be I wont advance a groat.“ 
Rous'd into rage, I dropp'd the deference due, 
And all the ſcholar open'd to my view; 
Below my notice, Sir, I ſcorn debate, 
Though made my maſter by the frown of fate. 
Gods] let my poverty for ever laſt ; | 
Each coming day add ſorrow to the paſt: 
Let labour bend me o'er his heavy ſpade ; 
Woe's cup be mine, and mine affliction's bread ; 
But never riches to my pray'rs impart, 
And in your wrath deny a gen'rous heart. 
This ſaid, I ſcornful from the ſquire withdrew, 
Nor fear'd the ſurly terrors of his brow; 
My. books I bundled up without delay, 
Nor could ev'n Mira's tears artery my ſtay : 
Dear, lovely maid ! my race of bliſs is run; 
« Heav'n bids us part; the will of Heav'n be done: 
-- * Though joy ſhall never light my mornings more, 
Nor ſooth my ſlumbers in the filent hour; 
„Vet ſhall. ſome gleams of comfort touch my 


“ mind, 
To think you once were faithful, once were 
' B+ +045 


„Farewell! and, oh! may ev'ry pow'r above 

« That ſmil'd propitious on our riſing love, 
„With ey'ry bleſſing, ev'ry good reward, . 
* Your gen'rous friendſhip for a friendleſs bard.” 
I weeping ſaid, and graſp'd her to my breaſt, 
While broken ſobs and kiffes (poke the reſt. 

„Farewell, Alexis !=-mutt 1 fay farewell 

To him I've ever lov'd, and lov'd'fo well! 
Farewell! ſince thus my cruel ſtars ordain ; 
Stare ſtill regardleſs of a lover's pain: 

But by the mem'ry of this laſt embrace, ' , 
Our nights of rapture, and our 6.115 of bliſs; 
By the immortal fervour of your 1+y's, 
* And ey'ry monument of Mzira's praiſe ; 


„Then through our groves wouid plaints of 


„Of wit's enchantmenr, and of beauty's ſoare ;- 


Come undebauched to my bed at laſt: 


But may'ſt thou, Zeno! never be my friend. 
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No, Heaven can witneſs, gentle was my rule; | « When-raviſh'd from theſe arms, f know not) 5 
That of a drawing · room, and not a ſchool. „„ Where, | 


« Beware, thy weeping Mira bids beware , 


“ Bethink thee of thy vows of endleſs love, 
« Theſe vows nom regiſter'd in heav'n above; 
« And cre the ſubtle ſyrens lay their lure, 
« Prevent its malice, and apply the cure 
« Thus ſhalt thou, after various fortunes paſt, ,- |. 
« Thine is my heart, and thine my hand ſhall be, 
« My life, my happineſs, depends on thee !*? 2 
Such were her words. Philoſopher ſevere! 
Thou hard of credit, and of captious ear! J-4 
Say, would'ſt thou, in the wiſdom of thy youth, 


| Have ſought a Sorites to prove their truth ? 


If ſo, indeed a very ſage thou art, 
And triple adamant environs thy heart; 
With praiſes due thy prudence I commend ; 


For me, with all my weakneſſes content, 
Soon as I heard, as ſoon I gave aſſent; 


4 The ſighs and tears that with each word increas d, f 


Were demonſtration to a feeling breaſt. 
What pity, Heav'n! the morn of all thoy'ft - 
made, ; IP 
The radiant image of thy ſtarry head; 1 3 
What pity woman, woman ſo divine! |. _ 
hood ceaſe . 


Should want a will immutable as thine; 

And rills, unſwelPd with ſorrow, ſeek the ſeas; 

Each gale on lighter pinions ſcour the ſkies, 

Nor ſweat bencath a load of groans and ſighs. 

Paſſion their counſellor, and whim their guide, 

Their friends and fav'rites, vanity and pride; 

No wonder women, angels as they ſeem, _ 

This juſt now fit, unfit next moment deem; N 

No wonder Mira, with each grace adorn'd, 

A day, one tedious day my abſence mourn'd; 

A day, one tedious day, reſolv'd to keep 

Her vows; but loſt them with her morning's ſleep, 
Spruce from the city came a gaudy wight, - 

His kat was finer, and his hands more white; 

A ſoftex tinge each ſickly feature ſpread, 

Crifp'd were the hoary honours of his head; 

A gilt ſtaff trembled in his feeble hand, 

To him a ſtaff, to me it were a wand; 

He came, he bow'd; than me he better bow'd: 

Nay, bent the knee; and bend it well he cou'd: 

She ſmil'd, ſhe curtſy'd; and, (alas, alas! 

That I ſhould live to ſing fo fad a caſe!) 

She granted ev'ry favour in an hour, 

That coſt me many months to gain before! 
A woman once inconſtant's always ſo; 

One bound'ry broke, no other bounds they know: 

Thus ſheep, if once they break the turf-built fold, 

No whins can ſcare them, and no dikes can hold. \ 
The coxcomb Florio, ſo prim, ſo neat, 

Soon ſhar*d his clumſy ragged rival's fate; 

Out-bow'd, out-knee 4, by one of ruſtic garb, 

Who ſnapt to ſeize the bait, but ſeiz'd the barb 

Long pin'd in thinner air the fooÞiſh fiſh, -- + 

To gain his ſhelt'ring mud was all his win; 

Once more below his ſunleſs bank to lie, 

In liſtleſs. lazy, loitering apathy. 


- 
* 
1 
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in vain! when Mira e d the uſeleſs prey, . i 121 0 
Far on the ſhore ſhe Hung the ching away. 
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Irkſome the taſk, and tedious were the tale, 
Words 3 grew ſcarce, and pen and ink would 
f anus 
Nay, life's ſhort period hardly would ſuffice, 
To give the ſum of her inconſtancies. 
Yet Rill 1 love her; do I what 1 will, 
Some magic influence attracts me ſtill ; 
Attracts me ſtill, and with a force as ſtrong 
As when my hat, my welted hat wzs young : 
Elſe, why theſe ſighs that labour it: my breaſt, 
That ſeek for vent, and wiſh to be expreſt? 
Soon as I reach my ſolitary hall, 
Ye ſighs burſt forth ! ye teary torrents fall! 
"There norude ſwain ſhall mock your tender moan; 
" Your lovely ſorrow ſuits with love alone. 
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FAREWELL, diſturber of my reſt, 
Succeſs leſs love! adieu; 
With hopes, and jealouſies, and fears, 

And all your happy crew. 


Farewell, the mournful midnight lay, 
The elegy of woe 

And all the diſmal ditties, ſung 
By Medwan's mazy flow. 


Hail, ſober dulneſs! ever hail, 
My only, laſt relief! 

Thy ſerious ſons in peace repoſe, 
Inſenſible of grief 


No ſtudied harmony of ſonnd 

- Their paſſions e er refin'd ; 
Nor melting melody of woe 
E'er touch'd their callous mind, 


Alike to them, when nature's call 
Ferments their boiling blood, 
Whether Belinda ſmile or not; 
Another is as good. 


'The various ills of love and life, 
_ The thinking only know ; 
And ſenſibility is join'd 7 
Eternally with woc. 
At firſt, the little ills of love 
My boſom hardly wrung; _ 
But lo! they gather'd ſtrength, and grew 
Important as | ſung. | 


'Thus, under a phyſician's care, 
- Intent on fame and fees, 
The titubation of a pulſe 
Increaſes to diſcaſe. 


He talks in all the terms of art, 
And wags his myſtic head ; 
While patients tremble for their life, 

And think they're really bad. 
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TO MISS 


BY ROBERT ANDERSON, M. p. 
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Lr gentle youths diſſolve in am'rous fires, 
And breathe in melting lays their ſoft deſires; 
With ſongs of wit, and ſonnets void of care, 
Gay as their hopes, and as their hearts ſincere; 
To ſpotleſs charms unfading trophies raiſe, 

Of real love and undiſſembled praiſe ; 
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Be theirs the bleſſings they deſerve to prove 
The garland gather'd from the myrtle grove; 


The gracious 7 ap of condeſcending maids ; 


Love long to laſt, and fame that never fades: 
For them may Venus light the genial bed, 

By hallow'd Hymen honourable made; 

And crown th” embrace of many wedded years 
With gen'rous ſons, to emulate their fires; 
Like them be bleſt with all their wiſhes crave, 
A parent's joy, and age's honour'd grave. 

Far other hopes my hapleſs breaft inſpire ; 
Far other themes demand the muſe's fire ! 
With me the dear rewards of love are oer; 
For me the myrtle garlands bloom no more 
In cheerleſs darkneſs ſinks the thining ſcene, 
Where ſoft affection held her early reign ; 
And chaſte enjoyment ſhed her conſtant ray, 
To light, with radiance mild, my years away! 
Oft, as unſeen, I ſeek the ſhady grove, N 
Scenes of young joy, and haunts of early love; 
The painted meadow, or the pur ling ſtream, 
Where fancy feeds, and where the muſes dream; 


Where laughing loves and naked graces play 


In ſportive gambols all the live-long day: 
Sudden I ſee your fancy'd form ariſe : 

See blooming beauties im before my eyes; 
See ev'ry love, and ev'ry charming grace, 
Smile in your eye, or languiſh on your face. 

I cloſer gaze when, lo! a mournful train 

Of weeping virtues cloud the radiant ſcene ! 
Nor love, nor blooming beauty ſtraight appears, 
But ev'ry look a diſmal horror wears; | 


{| Obſcur'd by guilt, the dimpling ſmiles decay, 


And all your glowing graces fade away ! 

Sad, then, I ſit me down ;—or wand'ring reve 
Through ev'ry walk, and weep our ruin'd love: 
While conſcious bow rs, and love-frequented ſhades, / 
Long-winding walks, and intermingled glades, 


| In fond remembrance op'ning to my view, 


Refreſh my ſorrows, and my ſighs renew; 

Deep plaintive murmurs periſh on my tongue, 
Or flow away in melancholy ſong ; | 

While all around the penſive groves complain, 
Sigh ev'ry ſigh, and nwurmur ev'ry ſtrain! 

But, Sylvia, what avails the murm'rin glade, 
The ſighing grove, or ſympathizin ſhade a 
Their ſeeming ſorrows unſucceſsful prove, 

To ſooth the woes of diſappointed love; 

To bid the black-wing'd ſeaſons backward roll, 
Clear the foul ſtain, or waſh the guilty ſoul ; 

To beauty's form fair innocence reſtore, 

Huſh the falſe tongue, bid ſlander wound no more: 
Your crimes, your follies, riſe in endleſs view, 
And my heart ſwells, my tears flow forth for you! 

For you - but why invite you forth to rove 
Through ſcenes of ſorrow and deſponding love? 
Scenes that (for ſo the ruling powers decree) 
Muſt ſtill be view'd, and till bewail'd by me! 
Enough for you with ſolitary care 
To view your fall, and ſhed a ſecret tear; 
Carcleſs of what the mourning muſe may ſay, 
When wild with ſorrow burſts the love-lorn lay ! 
Enough for you whene' er my thoughts | caſt 
On all the joys of youth and'virtue paſt ; 


| When I reflect (forgive this ſwelling ſigh, 
And this big tear juſt trickling from my eye), 


When peaceful innocence and pleaſure play'd, 
With gentle love beneath our native ſhade ; 
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4 bade our hearts, to grief or care unknown, 

*. their charming influence alone ! 

Enough for you- t grant the meed I crave, 

For me the willow's paly wreath: to weave ; 

And ſoftly bind it on my youthful brow, 

Mark of my pain, and merit of my woe : 

This ſad indulgence will reward my lays, 
Approve my grief, and gives me all my praiſe . 
So, when your ſorrows cea/e, for ceaſe they muſt, 
And your fair form ſhall moulder into duſt; . 
May ſome ſad youth, by pity's lore improv'd, 

By virtue honour'd, and the muſe belov'd, 

Due to your fate, devote the mournful line, 

And join your mem'ry as your love o mine. 

To mine !---ah, no: withdraw the wiſhful eye, 
Check the ſoft tear, and ſtill the riſing Ggh; 
Scatter the willow wreath you weave for me, 
Who, idly raving POus my plaint to thee! 

To thee ! who doated on my ſtrains before; 

To thee ! who never ſhall behold me more; 
Praiſe all your virtues, number all your charms, 
And fold, untainted, fold them in my arms! 

'Tis o'er, alas !---the dear deluſion's oer; 

Returning reaſon reaſſumes her pow'r ; 

Before her ſwift the magic ſcenes decay, 

That fancy gilded with delufive ray; 

Your guilt, your ſhame, arifing to her view, 

She tears the veil, and paints their real hue; 
Unmantled follies ſtand around confeſt, 

And wounded honour bares the bleeding breaſt ; 
While none remainsof all the tender train, 

But ſoft-ey'd pity's idly ling'ring train ! 

Farewell, weak maid! unmercifully long, 

I pain your ear with an ungentle ſong ; 

But, ere I leave you, liſten to the lay 

That wears no woe, and wee ps no worth away; 
Friendſhip refin'd inſpires tae ſerious theme, 

And reaſon lights it with her radiant beam ; 
While the big thoughe is lab'ring in my breaſt, 
That ſoon the poet, ſoon the ſong will reſt, | 
Soon will my ſorrows, my reflections, end; 

You loſe a lover, and lament a friend ! 

Where meek-rob'd penitence, of placid mien, 
Her eye mild-beaming, and her brow ſerene, 
Sedately ſits, uplift a ſigh ſincere; 

Her ſmile alone will ruin'd love repair ; 
Smooth the rough path that leads to virtue's 


» 
And ws you ling'ring on the arduous road; 
Your way'ring ſoul with confidence confirm, 
Inſpire with caution, and with courage arm; 
Bid it at vice with indignation riſe, | 
Scorn all below, and hope its native ſkies, -» 
Contemn the pleaſures that ariſe from ſenſe, 
Dare to be good, and aim at excellence. 
And though condemn'd by dooming pow'rs above 
To live far diſtant from the man you love; 
The irkſome path of life alone to tread, 
No friend to*counſel, and no hand to lead; 
Regarding Heav'n will glad your Weary way, 
And blaze around a reconciling ray ; | 
Winning and kind, the wand'ring wiſh reprove, 
And grant in grace what is deny'd in love; 
Mild to forgive, and piteous of the paſt, 
Releaſe from life, and crown with joy at laſt ; 
Command the blow that turns your frame to duſt, 


Bids grief ſubſide, and ev'ry ſigh be huſh'd ; 


Bids ſure oblivion o'er your follies cree F „ 
And lull you peaceful in eternal er * I 
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Wurrx youth yet ſcampers in its wild eareer, 
And life's mad buſtle vibrates'on. our ear; 
' While frolic's ooſer merriments,delight, 
And delicacy yields to appetite; 
Why ſtrives my friend by ſtudies too ſevere, 

Jo antedate the tyranny of care? 

To weaken principles already, weak, 

The very principles by which we act? 

Theſe bug- bear paſſions that affright you ſa, 
Procure us all the happineſs we know; 
From their repoſe reſults the calm of life, 

But greater bliſs accompanies their ſtrife ; - 
And when their gen'rous efforts you ſubdue, 
'You only do what ſager time would do; 

If war was deſtin'd for each living wight, _ 
Why has not nature arm'd us for the fight? 
Cbaſtis'd the flowing current of our blood, 

And diſengag'd us from the fair and good? 
Each human heart in Stygian. armour dreſt; 
And lin'd with triple braſs each ruffian breaſt? 
How happy youth! if youth its bliſs but knew ;. 
Theirs is the preſent, theirs the future too; 
Where'er they turn, enjoyment courts their eye, 
Enjoyment not fonbidden by the ſky : 

Here, walk the fairy fantoms of the grove, - 
[Young friendſhip leaning on the arms of love; 
There, fame in air diſplays the gaudy crown, 
By ſages, heroes, poets, patriots, won. 2 
Come, let us now each pleaſant ſcene enjoy, 
Ere age's wither'd hands their ſweets deſtroy ; 
Sweep all away, and nothing leave behind 

But philoſophic apathy of mind. 8 


** 


| ELEGIAC BALLAD. 

ALL on the graſs. green margin of Clyde, 

A fair maiden diſconſolate lay; | 
Red-ſwofh was her eye with the falt trickling tear. 
Aud her cheek was as pale as the clay. BE: 


Wither'd and wan was her roſe-red lip. 148 
And the charms of her youth were all flowa? 
Like a flow'r that is ſcorch'd by the mid-ſummer 


| heat, 
Or is plucked before it be blown. 


| Looſe on her neck hung her long long hair, 


No green garlaud the ringlets combin'd; 
Of Damon's falſe vows, and his late pledged 
And of mis'ry, ſhe ſung to the wind. 


Clyde, Clyde! roll on your clear cryſtal waves, 
(It was thus with a ſigh ſhe began); a 

But roll where you will, you never will find 
Such a lovely and faithleſs young man. 


Beware, O! beware, ye fond, fond maids ! 
O! beware, and take warning by me! =" 


Nay, truſt not a ſwain though he ſwears to be 


- 
— 


\ true, : a : 
They are falſe, but not lovely as hee 
; : I 


abs 3 TRE WORKS OF REM 
It was in yon oſier leaf. lind bow'r _ Sad, ever ſad - is there no kind cure? 


O! too well I remember the place; Itwigs, Not a balſam provided for woe? 5 q 
For my own fingers wove the green bending | O, tell me, ſome angel! in what happy elime 7 
And he cover'd the benches with graſs ; ; | Does the precious remedy grow ? p 
That he took me in his ſoft circling arms, Kindly remember'd, thou fire-clad ſprite ! | 1 
And did fondlingly kiſs me the while ; It is there, it is certainly there; | 4 
But beware, (): beware of the beart-ſtealing | And ſoon will I ſeek in the cold darkſome grave l 
kiſs, For a balſam to love and deſpair.” , 

For men kiſs where they mean to beguile.--- e 
Sylvia! to hang on thy lily-white neck, | | Fe HYMN N 

And to preſs thy fair boſom to mine, | 10 THE ETERNAL MIND: 4 
Is enough ; yes, away with baſe dirty pelf, ; ] 

- *Tis enough, tis enough to be thine. Hair, ſource of — 3 thy name, q 
Proud d: 1 4 Through ages vaſt ſucceſſion ſtill the ſame; 1 
- th OE YE ok ”_ ann rich array, For ever ple in giving others biſs 52 l 
But rech 1 bs cs . h lik No boon. thou aſkeſt of thy reptile race ; 4 
3 . »» nn Their virtues pleaſe thee, and their crimes offend, 4 

In thi ds le and freſhneſs of 2 Not as a governor, but as a friend: ; ; 
R e ee | - | What can our goodnels profit thee? and ſay, 1 
* Away. fooliſh grandeur ! Pl ne'er change my Can guilt's black dye thy happineſs allay? 4 
"ES Raiſe vengeful paſſions in thy heav'nly mind, 4 

Or this kiſs, this ſweet kiſs, be my laſt:--. ] Palhons that ev'n diſgrace the human kind? 4 

* Yes, the gods who do look through this leaf- | No: are we wiſe? the wiſdom is our own ; 4 
lin'd bow'r - | And folly's mis'ries wait on fools alone: , 
Can bear witneſs how truly I'm bleſt. We live and breathe by thy divine command, 
. L a | Our life, our breath, are in thy Holy hand; 
Such, ſuch were his words, then more cloſe to | But ſomething ſtill is ours, and only ours, 
breaſt, | A moral nature, grac'd with moral pow'rs, 

With full many a figh he me drew; Chy perfect gift, unlimited and free, 
$6 kind. ſo ſincere, and ſs hearty they ſeem'd, Without reſerve of ſervice, or of fee. 

That I could not but think they were true. Poor were the gift, if given but to bind i 
„ e Fre . 
Think, but think on the place, and the dear, And for our torment cheat us into day ! 

dear youth, | | Not thus thou dealeſt, ſure it is not thus, 
And then tell me, what would you have done? | Father benefcent! with all, with us! C 
| : 5 Thou form'd*ft our ſouls ſuſceptible of bliſs, t 
How frail and how feeble a fond maid's bliſs, in ſpite of circumſtance, of time aud place; a 
Overturn'd by all breezes that blow ! 3 A bliſs internal, ev'ry way our own, 
How weak is the barrier, how narrow the line, Which none can forfeit, is deny'd to none; 

That does ſep'rate our love from our woe For ever forfeit ; for our freedoms ſuch, 
Where are ye now, ye falſe flatt'ring joys! Tis ſcorn'dor courted, ſtill within our reach; - 

Ye proſpects of pleaſures unknown ? And if we fink to miſery and woe, I 
Like Damon, ye faithleſs have left me to weep, ee made us, lee f e " ſo; ( 

And ye with him to Clara are flown. erfect ion in a creature cannot dwell, 9 

2 1 Some men have fallen, and ſome yet may fall; ] 
O! do not receive them, thou rafh, raſh maid ! Many the baits that tempt our ſteps aſtray, 8 

Or, farewell thy quiet of mind; From reaſon's dictates, and from wiſdom's way. 

They may charm tor a little, but yet, yet be- But, hail, Eternal Eſſence! ever hail I 

W : | | Though vice now triumph, paſſion now prevail; 7 
ol a poiſon that feſters behind. Though all ſhould err, yet all are ſure to find 7 
Look but on me; nay, nay, never fear, In thee a father! and in thee a friend! j 

I'm a rival you ſcarcely can dread ; A friend, to overlook the mortal part, £ 

No roſes now bloom on this pale lily cheek, The crimes, the follies foreign to the heart. ( 

Nor is mine the fair flock that I feed. 1 © G1 | 2 0 
Lock yet again, and tell unto me, 5 A FIT OF THE SPLEEN. ; 
And, O] fee it be truth that you tell; 3 = | | 
Can * fondneſs fecure you the falſe wand'ring — —ͤ—ꝶ . 585 eee : 
wain N * e 
ny 5 : A midnight goblin, and a reſtleſs ghoſt; F 
When I'm thus but for loving too well? Leaving the diſmal regions of the tomb, 4 
Away, haſte away, ye ſlow, flow hours! - © | To walk in darkneſs, and aſtoniſſ night, 0 
And be dipt, O you ſun! in the ſea: I With hideous yellings, and with piteous groans: * 
Ah me! I but rave; for the time is no more The radiant orbs that glitter o'er your heads, 4 
When the ev' ning brought comfort to me. | What are they more than lamps in feputchres * -1 


5 


MISCELLANIES. : 


That ſhine on "dead men bones, and point out 
death, : 
isfortune, ſorrow, miſery, and woe, 
_ all the ſad innumerable ills 
That blazon the eſcutheon of mortality! 
A borror viſible ! than which the ſhades, 
The thickeſt midnight ſhades. Cimmerian glooms, 
Were clearer ſunſhine, and more wiſhful day 

The mountain's fragrance, and the meadow” s 

growth, 

The vernal blofſom, and the ſummer's flow A 
Are but funereal garlands, nature ſtrows 
Munificent on this ſtupendous herſe, 
This decorated prelude to the grave; 
Inſatiable monſter! yawning ſtill, 
Unfathomably deep -A little while, 
And lo! he cloſes on the painted ſcene, | 
And, ſurfeited with. carnage, yawns no more : 

Say, what is life — this privilege to breathe ? 
But a continued figh—a lengthen'd groan— 
A felt mortality a ſenſe of pain—- _ 
A preſent evil, Kill forebodiong worſe E 
A church-yard epitaph—a plaintive r N 
A mournful univerſal elegy. | a 
We ever read, ang ever read with tears! del | 


HERO AND LEANDER. | 


IN Two BOOKS. 
From the e of Mien. 


ki R pte eus. mass zb * ; 
Stoyt 11 91e — Naux. GNON. 


BOOK I. 


Conſcious of ſecret loves, aud the hold youth 
Who nightly brav'd the horrors of the deep, 
Courting a dark embrace, and ſilent joys, 
On which the morn immortal never dawn'd ; 
That famous lamp, by whole auſpicious ray 
The amorous Leander ſafely ſwam 
To ancient Seſtus, and the longing arms 
Of his fond miſtreſs, who with watchfal care 
Tended its nightly radiance, and rene wd 
Its failing flame: till one malignant hour 
Saw it extinguiſh'd, and Leander dead. 

Faſt by the margin of the ſounding deep, 
In a ſequeſter'd tow'r, a rev'rend pile, 
The work of other days, belov'd of all, 
The modeſt prieſteſs of the Cyprian queen; 
Fair Hero dwelt ; unſpotted was the maid, 
And unexperienc'd in the dangerous ſweets 
Of mutual love. She ſhunn'd the ſecret haunts 
Of guileful pleaſure, where her wanton peers, 


To youthful dalliance, and illicit; Joys, 


Gave up their vanquiſh'd fouls. But in the fane 
With duteous hand on Venus' altar burnt 

The fragrant produce of Sabæan groves, 
Propitiating the goddeſs, and her ſon 
All-conqu'ring love - Relentleſs, ſavage pow'r ! 
Could not the piety of the lovely mai 

Unbend thy ſtubborn bow? her pleading tears 
Avert thy fatal arrows ?-—No : ſhe fell 


-The "Oe victim of thy cruel art. 


« My earneſt ſuit. Be this! be this the mend, - 


Impatient of controul, o'ercame his fears. 


_ | Feigning ſome matter of diſcourſe,—-Mcanwhile | 


Now came the day through Aſia's wide — by 
To Venus ſacred, and the” purple wounds . 


_ | Of beautiful Adonis. Af the youth 
Of ſea-girt Cyprus and Hzmenia come 
1 To hol 


the feſtival —Each virgin leaves | A oi 
| Her dance unfiniſh'd on thy fragrant-top. . - 
Libanus ! and thy ſoft Iuxurious'ſons_ .,.- | 


on the tall cedars hang their uſeleſs Ns 


And throng to Seſtus.—All whoſe tender br 

Exults impaſſion'd at the pow'rful glance „% 

Of female beauty on the Phrygian plains, 

And thine Arcadia! hut chiefly thine a 5 _ 
Delicious Daphne! Syria's blutul groove 
Crowd thither alſo; and along with theſe - 
The youth of Abydos, ſcarce Leid "1 * l 
By Helleſpontic ſtraits from Europe's ſnores, 
And ancient Seftus . Hero through the hoe! 
In all the majeſty of beauty walk'd, 

Performing ev'ry rite; her bluſhing cheek © 
Shed a ſoft luſtre round; as when the ſunn 
Gilds with his early beams a vernal mead,. _ 
Where, dropt with dew, the roſe and lih biena 
In ſweet aſſemblage.Looſely thrown : 
A ſnowy garment. bruſh'd her ſtately ſteps, *. 
With filver fringes deck d.— The Fs bara 
In ev' ry feature, ev*ry look ;---caſe ſat 
On ev'ry limb ;---cach attitude confels'd 

A prieſteſs worthy of the queen of love. 2 
Each youth is fill'd with raviſhment, ap pa 5 
Heaves with deſire. Where er the virgin 5 
She quickly 1 9 the ſoft contagion round; 


* 
"+ Pa 4 4 


— 


And pray rs theſe are heard e al the 
ane. | , 
1 Cytherean Venus, or if Ida's grove, © 2 


« Or Carian Cnidus, pleaſe thee more ! attend 
« Deſtin'd for me, when, in the fated hour 


| SING, heav'nly maid ! the ane lamp | I kindle up the Hymeneal torch, 


And leave thy altars; if, like one of us, 


The earth's increaſe ſuffices for her food, +: 


And nouriſhes her lovely frame: [he 
« (As is more likely) an immortal lhe * 
« Of thy celeſtial ahn Be ſuch the fair, a 
« Th' immortal fair, the fates have mak may ; 
« wife.” 
Such was the univerſal pray r. But thou, | 
Leander! fir'd with a ſublimer flame, | 
And inextinguiſhable ardour, Gag... 
Greatly reſolve to gain the beauteous maid, 


Or fall the victim of a fruitleſs love. 
Ihe uncorrupted torch of pure defire 


Flaſh'd in his cager ear; his boſom glow'd 
With an unuſual warmth;---a conſcious bluſh : 
Suffus'd his burning cheek, and trembling ſeiz'd 
His looſen'd knees, and ſhook his manly frame. 
Thrice he attempted to accoſt her, thrice 
Amazement, fear, and reverence repreſs'd 

His meditated words. At laſt his love, - 


Veiling his real intent in artful 
Of curious inquiry, with ſilent tread. . 
He ſteals to where the maiden ſtood, amid ER 
A menial train.---He joins himſelf to theſe, 


* . 


* The ſtrait is only balf a mile over, about * Ma 
miles from the Dardanelles, where the ruins of theſe cities: 
are to be ſeen, . 


- 


. . « Toſtoop and li 


The downcaft penfive look, and frequent 
Soliciting attention, did attrat 
Her ſerious notice; — then, leſs fearful grown, 
He rais'd his eye, while ev'ry wiſhful glance 
Betray d his inmoſt ſoul.---She, not unpleas'd, 
Beheld his infant-love, and nought averſe . 
To the ſoft intercourſe, with a regard - 
Of infinite complacency receix - 
Each token of his paſſion: Oft ſhe veil'd 
In virgin modeſty her bluſhing cheek; 
In vain the yeild! her boſom's tell-tale heave 
Paſt not unnoted ; ev'n the very bluſh, 
But ill conceal'd ; each favourable ſign 
Did not eſcape a lover's watchful eye. 
Now night in ſilent majeſty advanc'd, 
© Wrapt in her ſtarry mantle :---Heſperus, 
Propitious to love, with grateful blaze 
Flam'd on heav'n's azure front. The menial train 
Forſook the miſtreſs;---ev'ry thing conſpir d 
To further his deſign. He boldly ſeiz d 
Her lily hand, and preſs d it to his lips 
With many a gentle ſqueeze, and king ſoft, 
Whiſper'd his tender paſſion in her ear, 
She, ſullenly indignant, did withdraw _ 
Her lovely lily hand :---He, nought diſmay' d, 
Still perſever'd, and by the ſilver fringe 
Ot her white garment, dragg'd the baſhful fair, 
Apparently reluctant, from the crowd x 
To the dread penetralia of the fame;  _ | 
Where ſhe at length gave looſe to her complaints, 
And chid Leander thus:---Rvde ſtranger, ſay, 
Whengs Fig preſumption ? Think you me ſo 
« Ji t, : | 
« $0 cheap thing, ſo impotent of ſoul, 
« As to be won by ev'ry breath of praiſe? 
en to the tedious tale 
« Of ev'ry fulſome flatterer? away!  _ 
% And'dread the vengeance of a pow'rful fire.” 
Thus ſhe in maiden dignity; nor wiſh'd _ 
Her threats ſucceſsful. While in ſoothing moo 
Leander thus began ; and, ſpeaking, kiſs'd 
Her fragrant neck. O fair above the ſex! 
« Upon my heaving breaſt, immortal bliſs 
« And real rapture let me ever drink 
« Delighted ;---ever dwell upon thy lips 
In ſacred tranſport :---Thus to claſp thee---thus 
« Embrace thy charms, is happineſs beyond 
The narrow limits and invidious bourne 
„ Of weak mortality.---I feel my ſoul 
« Glow with diviner fire, and ſoar above 
« This humble ſcene of things.---Depriv'd of this, 
« Not all the treaſur'd ore, nor num'rous herds 
« That graze a thouſand hills, nor gilded ſtate 
« Of purpl'd tyrants, nor the olive crown | 
« Gain'd with th' applauſes of aſſembled Greece 


* On the Eltan plains, could ever draw 


« One with of life, to tread its irkſome rounds ! 
« To crawl the reptile prey of ev'ry care, 

« So fall'n from what I am ! ſo abject !.--Yes, 
« Pd ruſh on non-exiſtence, and defy 

The filent regions of the dead, to ſhow 

« In all their bounds a miſery like this. 

« If I muſt loſe thee, call thy father in 

« While yet I hang upon thy neck and quaff 

« Immortal pleaſures; let him ſtab me here ; 

« PI thank kim for his pains, my lateſt breath 


« Shall bleſs the hand that gave the timely blovr. 


Her ſovereign decree. Black dar 


% | THE WORKS or BRUer. 
The deep-drawn ſigh, the languiſhing regard. 
5 5 Freqänt blub, 


But why this diſmal apparatus? wh ip 
This melancholy proſpect this 1 


| © Of dreadſul images? What hinders now 


« The ſweet indulgence of a lawful flame ? 


| © The time, the place, but moſt of all the voice, 


< The ſilent pow'rful voice of nature calls 

„ Sweetly perſuaſive on us; to obey, 

« Her pleaſant ſacred mandates, and fulfil 

. ſs round 

«* Extends a negro- covering, and ſecures | 

Our mutual tranſports from the, impious eye 

Ol envious cens'ring man;---and ov ring near 

„The ſmiling goddels from her dove-drawn car 

„Looks down complacent, and approves each joy, 

Each heatt-felt rapture of her youthful gueſts.” 
Thus he impaſſion'd ſpoke.---While ev'ry word, 

Each glowing kiſs, and ev'ry mournful ſigh, - 
lore prevalent that words, the winning ſpeech! 

The ſoft pathetic eloquence of love! 

Found but too eaſy credit. On the earth 

She ſix'd her azure eye, and paſſive ſtood 

In baſhful filence ;---filence, the conſent 

Of yielding maids unpractis d. Oft ſhe drew 

Around her ſnowy breaſt the looſe hung robe; 

As oft th' invidious garment was remov'd 

By vagrant hands licentious: Then at length, 

Though too, too late! collecting the remains 

The laſt weak efforts of a virgin ſhame, 

She puſh'd him gently from her, and beſpoke 

The lovely ſtranger thus In vain you know 

Each paſſage to the heart! in vain poſſeſs 

« The various eloquence of words! perhaps 

« The next propitious gale may waft you hence 

A faithleſs wand'rer, leaving me to mourn 

« Your broken vows, and ev'ry holy bond 


| © Tranſgreſs'd ; each holy bond, and ev'ry vow, 


« In ſecret darkneſs ſworn:---For open rites, _ 

« And NT » outward pomp, my wayward 
« fate 

* And an inexorable fire deny! Fo 

« Say, if an exile from your natal ſhore, 

A ſojourner in Seſtus, could your tongue 

« Conceal the ſavours of a loving maid, 

* And give to deepeſt night each fond exceſs 

« Of her affection? Ah! the tongue of man 

ce Is prone to ſcandal:---Could you hear me prais'd 

« For modeſt charms and chaſtity, nor yet | 

In youthful pride betray me to the world? 

« Perhaps I eV 'n might truſt you. But declare 

« Your name, your country, and your father's 
“ houſe; en 

& For mine you know :---Illnſ{trious Hero 1, 

« "The prieſteſs of this fane, condemn'd to dwell 

« By cruel parents in a lonely tow'r _. 

« By the rough Helleſpont; far, far remov'd 

«* From the ſociety of man, and all 

« My maiden equals! Nightly in my ears 

© The hollow winds ſing mournful, and the wave 


|. © Beats on the rock below with horrid claſh, 
« And ſhakes the aged dome ;---while on my 


& couch, | 

« My ſolitary couch, I trembling lie, F. 

& And mourn my luckleſs fate with many a tear. 
Thus bluſhing ſhe.---And thus the amorousyouth 

Incontinent returns: Down, coward fear! 

« Let angry tempeſts rage, and ev'ry wind 

« Turmoil the ſurgy deep, PII boldly cleave 


| © The ſounding waters,---What is danger? what 


tu Death, in — form moſt frightſul, when com- 
cc r? 
« With ts ſweet hope of loſing all my cares 
« In pureſt ecſtaſy and chaſte delight 
« On my fair Hero's boſom? Yes, dear maid! 
'I nightly ſwim the Helleſpont to thee, 
« And bleſs his boiſt 'rous billows, and his ſhores 
« Rocky and ſteep, that graciouſly afford 
« An opportunity to try my love. | \ 
« In ſtrong Abydos, the conſpicuous dome 
« Of my old fire Euryalus the fage, 
« An honour'd name, who haply now laments 
In cheerleſs ſolitude Leander's ſtay, 
« His lov'd; his only ſon, ſtands eminent 
« Juſt oppolite to this, and clearly mark'd 
« By day; now buried in impervious ſhade. 
« Doubt not my pledged faith ;—do only thou 
« Let a pale lamp extend a glimm'ring * 
« Athwart the midnight gloom, to point the path 
« And guide my doubtful courſe .—Tafſk no more, 
But leave the reſt to providence and heav'n.” 
Struck with amazement at ſo bold a thought, 
80 daring a reſolve, ſhe graſp'd the youth 
Cloſe to her panting breaſt, and kindly wiſh'd 
The gods would proſper the attempt.—She fear'd 
There might be danger in it et ſhe hop'd 
The ſea-born Venus would confirm his nerves, 
And ſmooth the deep before his active arm. 
The night was far advanc'd. Leander's mates, 
Impatient to be gone, in noiſy haſte _ 
Call'd loudly on him : The ungrateful ſound - 
Reach'd his unwilling ears; he ſudden ſnatch'd 
A parting kiſs, and join'd the clam'rons crew. 
White fag and penſive Hero left the fane, 
Revolving in her mind the midnight lamp, 
The dangers of the deep, its rocky ſhores, / 
And all that might obſtruct Leander's love. 
Now riſing ruddy from Tithonus bed, 
The young Aurora urg'd her dappl'd ſteeds 
Along the broad celeſtial 7, and chas'd 
Reluctant darkneſs to the weſtern world; 
Each fragrant flow'ret of the humble vale 
With _ dew-drops hung, a deeper bluſh, 
A freſher glow aſſum d, and ſun-burnt hills 
A greener mantle wore.— The ſons of Greece 
Forſook the downy couch, and rang'd the wood 
Profuſe of melody ; or arduous ſcal'd 
The verdant ſummit, or more gently trac'd 
The flow'ry mazes of ſome murm'ring brook, 
As chance or fancy led. But by the ſhore, 
Apart from all, Leander thoughtful ſar, 
And on fair Hero's lonely manſion fix'd . 
His 2 nawearied, wiſhing for the dark, 
The favourable hour, the hour of love: 
His unbent bow and harmleſs quiver lay | 
1 on the rock, while round his head 
Unhurt, the ſea- me w and the ſcreaming hern 
Skim'd with inceſſant clang.—No more his ſoul 
Pants for the bloody ceſtus, or exults 
To hurl the, jav'lin, or the weighty diſk, 
Beyond his peers: In vain his mettÞd ſteeds 
rand their wonted courſe, and neighing paw 
Their ſtalls indignant ; he regards them not: 


His ſecret nuptials, and his ſpouſe's charms, 


" - MISCELLANIES. | _ 


| *aſs 27 
l on the ſea- beat cliff, in ſtrains 
More ſadly- p e e the penſive ear. 


Some Fp gout, or racking a 
Their fecret correſpondence. Thus emp 


Yet unenjoy'd, engage his ev ry care 
thought At laſt arriv'd 


Ard vindicate each 
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The long- expected hour.—Solemn and flow _. 
Night reaſſum'd her ebon throne; the breeze - 
Blew keener from the ſhore, and onward. ro _ 
More lengthen'd billows ; while the wither d 


” 


Athwart the ſilent face of night, now gleam'd 
The red-blue taper, with a Fekly ray 

Diffus'd around; not much unlike the ſad. 
The dreary glare of bearded comets, feen : 
By the obſervant ſage to ſhoot along 
Their lengthen'd orbits of an hundred years; 
Immenſely rapid! Straight Leander hail'd | 
The glad appearance, and his ſilken robe, , 
Of thinneſt texture from the Tyrian loom, 
Buoyant and light, collected on his head, 
He careful bound; in act to plunge he ſtood. 
Reckleſs of danger, when a threat ning Wave, 

Of more than uſual bulk, enormous, dam _ | 
The murm'ring ſhote, and cover'd all his limbs. S 
With floating ſea-weed ; then a ſudden fer | 
Congeal'd him to the 2 with both his hands 
Immoveable he clung. But ſoon his love 

Keſtor'd his wonted warmth: The ridgy waves 

Forſaken by the gale ſubſiding ſunk 5 

To ſweet repoſe, on the unruffled breaſt 

Of their cerulean ſire; with active bound. 


4 


And arms extended, from the cra ſhore . 
He leapt impetuous, while the clo main 
Reſounded to his fall; the gathering foam 


In ſhining circles girt his manly nec 
Emerging from the water. But the maid 
By the pale lamp ſtood watchful, and would oft 
Oppoſe her mantle to the eddy breeze "IE 
Threat'ning its friendly radiance; or weuld teal - 
With ſilent ſteps. to where the aged nurſe 
In peaceful flumbers clos'd her rheumy eyes; 4 
Leſt haply ſome returning flow of phlegm, 7 F 

, | 
Should rouſe the teſty matron, and N 4 
Breathleſs and ſpent with toil, Leander Deke ＋ | 
The wiſhful harbour: To the nuptial couch 7 | — 
She led him, leaning on her breaſt, and wip'd | 
The brine offenſive 2 his ſhiv ring limba, 
And wrung his lovely locks; a pleaſant taſæ! 
A grateful labour! interrupted oft | 
With mute embraces: then ſhe on his head 
Pour'd precious ointment, and the ſoft'ning balm, 
Of W dee groves _ ſavouty, and cheer'd _- 
His drooping ſpirits thus: My charming you 
* Much haft thou ſuffer'd, well ee, thy faith. 
« But now 'tis paſt, the mighty 


+ 

LAY * 
- 
- 


er's.0'er! + - 


„ The couch is ready, and thy ſpouſe's arms 


« Are open to receive thee ; here enjoy ex 
« The happy fruits of all thy hardy toils. N 
« Here, Leander! let me lull thy ſoul. | 
t Tn bleſt oblivion of the wind and wave.“ 
Reſtor'd to wonted vigour, and impray'd 

In manly graces, he no longer ſhunn'd 

The fond, the am'rous conteſt ; but unloos'd _ 
The maiden girdle,---Silent were their joys!: | 
No choſen youth with melody and ſong. A 
Led up the mazy dance; no ſacred bard, 

Inſpir'd of heav'n, attun'd the melting lyre . 

To hallow'd numbers, and the hidden ſweets 

Of Hymen's myſtic kingdom, the domain 


— 


| 
1 
1 
qt 
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"of lawſul pleaſures !---With the fragrant growth 
Of bluſhing meadows, and the verdant boughs 
Of ſpreading palms, no virgin train adorn'd 

The nupfial couch ;---no venerable fire, _ 

No rev'rend mother, ſung with quav'ring lips 
The wiſhfn] Hymeneals; and no torch. _ 
Illum'd the bridal chamber :---Darkneſs veil' d 
The happy pair, and conſcious night diffus'd 
Her ſhag 

| heard, . | 

The ſylvan deities, to celeſtial airs; 
Light ſwept the floor in an immortal dance. 
But drowſy.Somnus by Almena's couch, 
Fair Hero's guardian, took his ſilent ſtand, 
And bath'd her temples in the pow'rful juice 
Of midnight herbs, inducing ſweet reſpite 

From all the dread infirmities of age, 

The panting aſthma, and the piercing pain 
Of joint contracting aches ; where'er it ſheds | 
Its balmy influence, no ſcalding rheum 
The deep ſunk eye-balls ſtreaks with fiery red, 
Averting,peaceful ſlumbers.— Soft ſhe lay 
While not a ſigh or mournful groan diſturb'd 
The bliſsful vigils of ecſtatic love. 

Such were Leander's nightly toils, and ſuch _. 
Theirgloriovs recompenſe. But righteous Heav'n 
Oft moſt ſeverely puniſhes the crimes | 
It ſeems to proſper : lawleſs were their joys, . 
From ſelfiſh paſſion ſprung ; the ſage advice 
Of parents was not aſk d: The marriage rites, 
Of more than human origin, the bond, 

The ſacred hond, ende Ring man and wife 
In holy union, and the fruitful ſource 
Of all ſociety, the ſole defence 
*Gainſt an uncertain progeny, untrain'd 
And ſatherleſs, the burden of a ſtate; 

The marriage rites, that point the neareſt road 
To real rapture and unblended bliſs, 

To perfect friendſhip and parental love, 

'The nobleſt paſſions of the human heart, 

Refin'd from all the dregs of groſs deſire, 

Were diſregard d-——Now the winter hour, 

Cold and uncomfortable, came, o'ercaſt 
With low-hung vapours, rouſing from their caves 
Where they had flept the ſummer ſuns away 
In inoffenſive peace; the raging ſtorms 
Confus'dly hurrying through the murky void 
Clouds rolPd on clouds.—'The troubled ocean felt 
The univerſal violence deſcend 

To his profoundeft depths, and furious pil'd 

High tow'ring wavzs on tow'ring waves higli- 

heap'd, 

A wat'ry Caveaſus! deform*d with mud 
And ooze unſightly; threat'ning loud to pour 
The blacken'd deluge on the frighted ſhore, 
Aiding the wild commotion.— On the rock 
The ſhip is daſh'd impetuous: from the ſhore 
The penſive ſailor ſees the floating wreck 
Wide-ſcatter'd round, and ſhuns the faithleſs main, 
Not ſo Leander: the accuſtom'd lamp 
Beam'd through the horrid gloom ;—he fearleſs 
| lung' d 8 
Into the Helleſpont, impell'd by fate, 

And love, as ſtrong as fate From wave to wave 
He bounding flies before the howling winds, 

Now here, now there, as this or that prevails; 

Undaunted ſtill, he put forth ev'ry nerve, 

Exerted ev'ry ſinew, fixing ſtill | 


ov's round them; while, unſeen, un- | 
I | Inha ing the deep, and ev'ry wind, 
" 
Once more, ye pow'rful deities! once more 


[ 
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His ſteady. eyes upon the trembling ray, 


| Oft intercepted by the heapy ſurge, _, 
Loud and more loud the bellowing tempeſt rag d 
Amar 


Whilſt, correſponding with each blaſt, 
The bulky billows heav'd in dreadful dance. 


| Weary'd and faint with bootleſs toil, his limbs 
| Reſus'd their office, and his feeble arms 
| Cleave to his panting ſides.---Then ſuppliant thus 


His pray'r to Neptune, and to ev'ry nymph 


But chiefly bluſt ring Boreas, he addreſs'd: 

* Indulge a lover's wiſhes; yet again 

© Let me embrace my Hero, let me give 

“One parting laſt embrace; and ſince this liſe 
« Is due to deſtiny, in my return 5g 

« Let Ocean ſink me to his loweſt bed.” 

Thus he, alas! in vain; unhappy youth ! 

Nor god, nor nymph, nor bluſt'ring Boreas heard 
The modeſt pray'r.---Unable to elude | 
Their ſweepy force, each raging billow drove 
Reſiſtleſs o'er his head, emerging ſcarce 

After long intervals ;—while the rough winds 
Extinonthd the lamp, and with it all 

His hopes of ſafety. “ Heav'n! (he ſaid), 1 yield, 
Nor ſtruggle longer with my fate Adieu, 
« My lovely Hero !---but, ye ſtormy. winds, 

« O bear me, bear me from the Seſtian ſhore! 

« Suffice one lover's death The greedy ware 
Clos'd on the reſt !---Alrcady morning dawn'd, - 
Joyleſs and fad, when lonely in the tow'r, 
Feigning Leander's tread in ev'ry blaſt, 

Hero ſat penſive, whilſt foreboding ſighs 

Did ſhake her tender frame; impatient grown, 
She from the window view'd the feightful deep, 
High-ſwell'd and boiſt'rous.--- Who can deſcribe, 
Her ſouls diſtreſs? But what muſt ſhe have felt! 
What Tuffer'd! when ſhe ſaw his mangled corſe 
Daſh'd on the rock below !---She from her breaſt 
The various garment tore, and headlong leapt 
The height prodigious!---Side by fide they lay; 
A loving pair, united ev'n in death. 


THE HAPPINESS OF A COUNTRY LIFE, 


How happy, O how happy, if he knew 
The ills : b life, . 
Whoſe yellow harveſts, by his labour rais'd, 
Supply his frugal board, —whoſe cryſtal ſtreams 
At once enrich his lands, and heaven's beſt boon, 
Health's roſy balſam, to their maſter give; 


| | Beyond the frown of n beyond 


That wealth can furniſh, or that power can give, 
But feſters in the boſom, and but feeds 


The gluttony of appetite, or ſtruts 
The dropſied belly of impure deſire, 


ON VISITING CARNWATH 5CHOOL, 
; 1769. | 
DvuLLiNEss avaunt !—Cimmerian ſpectres hence) 
The ſurgy ſurface of the miry lake 
Subſides, horrendous, to receive your fall, 
And mirky hell, unfathomably deep, | 
Yawns for her fable ſons, with parent care | 


| Already, hunger-pin'd, with horrid yell 


Re-echo'd by the adamantine roof 


: | Of ancient Ercbus, the infernal hound 


\ 
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Trpands his jaws to welcome your return | | : 
* And ah! return ye muſt—if enter here INVOCATION TO THE ELEGIAC MUSE. 
g's Conſcious of former worth, this aged houſe | | : 
Contemptuous totters on its mould'ring baſe, BY ROBERT ANDERSON, M. 5. 
'Threat'ning deſtruction to the ideot crew | 5 +4 
. That with pedantic orgies ſhall profaue HAI] ſoft-ey'd, tender, melancholy maid ! 
| Its hallow'd bourne—where infant genius bloom'd. The poor man's comfort, and the lover's friend} 
thus | Give me thy ſacred ſolitudes to tread, _ 
Here ay 4. e 3 Z . And on thy wildly wand' ring ſteps attend. 
And even in hoyiſh years, maturely wiſe, 3 , R : | 
7c kindling in his reaſt dr ethereal flame Say, it thou chooſeſt in the Cean grave „ 
p Fed With muſing ſtep to weave thy winding way? 
rompting to generous deeds- ̃ een ee ee 
And with the balm of mediation heal' , nne ID Ard 
The petty diſcord of his quarrelling mates, Penſive with thy Callimachus doſt ſtray ? 
T; Or reſcu'd with the manly hand of power Hark! hark! from Pontus came that doleful 
Defenceleſs childhood from the ſcourge of age. ſound ? 
| ab} Fa Io Was't thou, or Ovid that inſpir'd the ſt ? 
1 . raviſh'd with the ſweets of] The ſolemn muſic faddegs all und 2 | 
| To indigeſted numbers tun'd the lyre; 7 Not thus the wanton miſcreant us d'to ſing! 
Gaily melodious while with patient c Say, ſhall I ſeek thee in the, breezy glade, - - 
His light Belinda flutter'd in the lay. * _ thy Tibullus ey his imple > 
Here gay FLoRELLo}, of more open front, It ſaits thee well to ſooth ſo ſweet a ſhade, 
And . manners, cheer'd his avg mates, | And guard the relics of the fair and young! 
ld, With tale facetious, or.with equal care, Or, fir'ſt thou muling in the deſert dome, 
| Set limits to the race, while rival maids Where learn'd Propertius fill'd the labour'd lay? 
Admir'd the beauty of the gallant boy. Or, with Catullus, o'er a brother's tomb, 
15 Here W bee ne lamented youth ! Sigh'{ thou ſad dirges to the crumbling clay? 
f Asrasfo 5! all theſe lovely virtues dawn'd, ' nt . 
| Which gain'd thee friendſhips in foreign clime, | 0; *©< 1a pliom'rings of Ceparting day, = 
Anil drew compaſſion's tears from ſtranger eyes, | The weary hedger bomeward plod TeX en Nb 
To ſee thee, all amid thy blooming hopes, po 4 4 * * ws hf P = the 2 5 
Struck immaturely from the ranks of men | Park e rough lope node the tinkling 
„ Here Damon || ſtemm'd the eſtuating tide a 1 : 
5 | Of boyiſh les and induſtrious | Kay | Now doſt thou loiter o'er the hallow'd bourne, 
t! The feats of clafſic chieftains ; early warm'd Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring 
: With Roman liberty, and Grecian arts: heap, = 
ſt Or, variouſly character'd his brow And hear thy Gray, in moral muſings mourn _ 
| Stalk'd, indolently thoughtful, dreaming much The peaceful peaſants in their cells that ſleep ? 
> oa as Ben _ the holy hill. x Or ſay, ſequeſter'd from the dinſome roar, + 
ocis, water'd with Caſtalian ſprings. Which tafteleſs crowds uninterrupted ſend, 
And here Al. xis trifled many an hour, Meet'ſt thou thy Shenitone in the rural bow'r, 
bs Reckleſs of ſcience and the lauvell'd maids, Which oaks emboſom, and which hills de- 
Till late reclaim'd by Damon's friendly care, fend? ey + 
He turn'd the volumes fraught with ancient lore; : a . | 
And not unfavour'd by the god of ſong, * | Or, deeply ſhelter'd in the ſolemn ſhade, _ 
| To artleſs numbers tun'd the doric ree By noble Temple's gen' ros friendſhip wove, 
g | Hear'ſt thou thy Hammond tune his tender reed, 
! * The Rev. Fames Somerville, nov ſenior miniſter of As through the gloom his love-lorn footſteps 
Stirling. rove ? : 
Mr. John Inplis, maſter of the grammar-ſebool ; | 1 
, 0 —— ws Edi $4 , mo 2s A f of « The fon ah Or, all attentive to the loneſome note « 
a poem, printed in 1777. He died in 1786. That burſts obſcure from Medwan's mazy vale, 
t Mr. Walter Somerville, bookſeller in Lanark, Hear'lt Thon thy Grzme, in many a love-fick 
He died in 1783. 2 N thought, 


H. Mr. Jobn Melroſe. He was bred a ſurgeon at | Pour penſive forth hisſweetly-vary'd tale? 
South=Shields, attended the medical ctaſſes of Fdinburgh, Ah!: does thy foot his favour'd haunt forego, . | 
and afterwards ſettled in Jumaica, where he died in Led where loud wailings pierce the midnight 
* er He was eminently ftilled in polite literature, 2 10oom „„ 
31 cine, botany, and natur at h Rory. ; Some time before Hear'ſt thou the knell of death, the ſhriek of woe, 
'r Geath be <vas employed in colledting materials for a Tell to the hollow gale his titveleſs doom 
natural hiflory of Jamaica. He contributed not a little _— . 
to lead the author, and Dr. Anderſon (his confin-german } That tear becomes thee—gentle was thy Greme! 
to the love of reading, and the fudy of hiſtory and Soft were his woes, and ſweet his warbled 


poetry, lays! 
li Dr. Anderſon, SLE Yet laſts his love, anfl laſts his noble flame, 
J The Author, _ * Bleſt in the ſtrain that lives to lateſt days. 
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Me unambitious, as I breathe my moan, 


i Deep in the boſom of this moſs-lin'd grot, 


Peign, AN maid! with muſing footſtep 


Aer buried fire, and ſtrikes the jarring ſtring, 


To wonted toils impell'd the liftlefs. maid, 


Lonely and ſad, forſook his fleepleſs couch, 


And drew th' impaſſion'd glance from moiſten'd 


* 
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Nor laurell'd name, nor honour'd meed inſpires: 
Me it delights to murmur all alone, | 
True to my love, and faithful to its fires. 


Whoſe verdunt fide unhallow'd waters lave, 
Where never poet pour'd the plaintive note, 
Nor ling'ring lover lull'd the loneſome wave 


If e*er, outſtretch'd beneath the midnight ſky, 
Muſing, erewhile, I mark'd thy viſions dear; 
If &er, when wayward beauty drew my eye, 
According murmurs met thy ſoothed ear! 


ow, | 
Pale face demure, and mien folemnly ſweet ! 
ign, now invek'd, to harmonize my woe, 
__ my ſad fighs, and guide my wandering 
et! 


1773. 
THE VISION, 
TO MR. Joux SME, 
BY ROBERT ANDERSON, M. p. 


Tao friend! for whom the languid muſe a- 
wakes 


Propitious liſten to the feeble lay, : 
*Fhe backward virgin trills at your command; 
She, penfive ſtretch'd on ſloth's inglorious couch, 
In ſecret ſighs bewail'd Alexis“ fate, 
And Nancy's abſence ineffectual mourn'd; 

ill you, invidious of her ſad repoſe, 


Reluctant rouſing at the friendly call, 

When ſhady night her dewy pinions ſpread, 
Involving deep the ſummer-painted vale, 
And verdant mountain in her formleſs gloom ; 
Damon, a youth of melancholy mien, 
Who erſt, ambitious of the myrtle wreathe, 
Tun'd his weak reed where Medwan's waters 

ve, ”-. | | 

Bow'rs built by fays, and fields renown'd in ſong ; 
Hard by, where Alne devolves her mazy courſe 
Ifriguons, through romantic vales, of old 
By ſiſter nations 611'd with ſounding war. 


Revolving ſerious in his anxious mind 

The luckleſs love that wrung his tortur'd breaſt ; 
And ever, as in luring ſmiles array'd, = | 
His gentle Nancy's abſent form aroſe, 


eye; 

Gold-potent rivals, pageantry and birth, 
Succeſſive roſe, and duſk'd the jow'ring ſcene ! 

Nor was the ſwelling figh alone confin'd 
To proper woes---for Strephon's tender grief 
Piteous be pin'd ; while, from his profter'd hand, 
Grieving he ſaw each lovely grace chat blooms 
On Jeſſey's damaſk cheek, unequal ſhrink, 
As wealth, exulting, ſpreads her glittering ſtores, 


OF GRAME 


Thus, wrapt in thought, he reach'd a mefs-lin'd 
cave, 


Oer which two oaks their verdant branches ſpread, 

Commixing thick their raggy-fringed leaves, 

While through and through the ſhooting ivy 
ſtray'd. 


y | 
| There, muſing ſtretch'd, the river's murmuring 


chime, 

That broad below o'erſwept a pebbly channel, 
Clos'd his moiſt lids, and ſunk his ſoul to reft, 
While Morpheus thus, to fancy's wakeful eye 
Call'd up his airy unſubſtantial forms 

And trac'd the ſcene the faithful virgin ſings, 

Plac'd on the arid margin of a ſtream, 

That down a rugged bed tumultuous hurld 
Its diſmal wave, he mark'd with deep regard 
The vernal flow'rs that fluſh'd the further ſhore, 
High on a mound, ſuperior to the reſt, 

Two bluſhing roſes odorific wav'd 

Their crimſon folds, diſpread to Titan's beam: 
On theſe inſatiate hung his raptur'd eye, 

And wiſhful mark'd the vermile glow, diffus'd 
On either flow'r, by ſpring's refreſhful hand. 
In wild amaze, and fancy'd viſion loſt ! 

A more than human form, ſerenely fair, 
Thus gentle ſpoke---while penetration ſhone 
From either eye, and Reaſon loud proclaim'd: 

Why, frantic youth! purſue with ſateleſs 

« gaze 5 

* The florid phantoms, that deceitful ſkim 

* In ſplendid dreſs before the curtain'd eye? 

« *Tis vain illuſion all !---the vermeil bluſh, 


Of fancy's mimic hand---Fair Nancy's charms, 
If rightly view'd, and Jefſey's, are no more!” 
She ceas'd---and ſtraight the ſlumb' ring youth 
„ : 
And, ſhiv*ring, quick uprear'd his dewy limbs, 
With nightly vapours chill'd, and leſs perplex'd, 
With heedful eye explor'd the homeward path. 


1774- 8 
INVOCATION TO HEALTH, 
BY MR. JOHN GRAMEF, 


HL! gentle goddeſs of the ſprightly look. 
On whoſe plump cheek the roſes ever bloom, 
How long ſhall youth---ſhall innocence invoke--- 
And wilt thou point me to the gloomy tomb! 


O think how ill the youthful heart can bear 
The diſmal thought of numh'ring with the 
dead! ä 
How hard to part with all I hold moſt dear, 
Ere half the ſummer of my life is fled ! 


What is my crime. that thus thou hid'f thy face? 
Did e' er theſe feet the paths of vice purſue 2 
Did e*er I wallow in the lewd embrace, 
Or bid the paths of ſober life adieu? 


Did e'er this youthful heart ungrateful prove? 
Have I not worſhipp'd at thy holy ſhrine? 


* Mr. Graeme died of a conſamption, in 1733, 


In gay profuſion on the dazzled eye. 
5 „ 


jo after writing this ode. 


That veils yon painted flow'rs, is but the work 


k - 


th 


2, 


How bright was the ſun's golden beam, 
When my Nancy fo ſmilingly ſhone ! 

And how ſweet was the ſound of the ſtream, 
When we trac'd its witd windings alone ! 


\ „ 
| Each bird that 3 our ear 


Been true to friendſhip and been true to love, 
And ſhall I urge my innocence in vain? 


That theſe pale cheeks ther wonted bloom might 
wear. 
Have I not uſed ev 1 various mean? 
Mounted the ſteed—bruſſi d through the balmy 


air, | 
And tript it frequent o'er yon daiſi'd green? 
What time in weſtern wind I heard thee rove, 
Did e'er I loiter at the pleaſing ſound ? 


Have I not left the maiden of my love, 
And woo'd thee on each filent hill around? 


„ dE i438 


Hail! gentle goddeſs of the (| prightly look, 


On whoſe plump cheek the roſes ever bloom, 
How long ſhall youth---ſhall innocence invoke? 
O come, and ſnatch me from the gloomy tomb 16 


NANCY. HS: 
A PASTORAL BALLAD. 
BY ROBERT ANDERSON, M. D. 


You aſk why I aus ſtray 
Where rivers run ſlowly along ! 
Why I teach ev'ry bird of the ſpray | 
To fing my diſconſolate ſong ? * | | 
L loiter'd, a fimple young ſwain, 
Amid nymphs of an higher degree; 
And it is not for me to explain 
How fair and how fickle they be. 


Inſenſibly Nancy obtain'd 
My heart, inexperienc'd in Jove ; 
When I left her, ſhe fondly complain d, 
Or follow'd my ſteps to the grove. 
When walking, ſhe lean'd on my arm, | 
And would play with my fingers the while ; 
And, as oft as I prais'd ev'ry charm, | 
She would a each word with a ſwile. 


If I ſpoke of a held-flow'r I found, \ | 
How her face it but faintly diſplay 'd, 

She would dart a ſoft glance on the Hoy - 
And bluſh a more raviſhing red. 

Hand in hand, as the path we purſu'd 
She would ſtop, and with tranſport behold. * 

How my bowers bended bright o'er the flood, 
And my ſeats were ſpread over with gold. 


My reed when J labour'd to ſound, 
She would ſay was the ſweeteſt to hear, 
And ifever a fault could be found, 
It was, Ah, were the ſong but fincere ! 
6 For I've heard (ſhe would add with a figh) 
* How the ſhepherds do pipe on the * 
“ With the notes of the nightingale vie, 
« While their boſoms unmoved remain !” 


— 


And my love- labour 


From the grove where we ſought to retire, 1 


Warbl'd ſtill more melodions and clear, 
As we ſtrove its ſoft ſtrains to admire}. Z 8 

And the primroſe, beſprinkl'd with devm, & 
And the violet of various dye, 1 

Still aſſum'd a more delicate hue, * F 
As our iteps ſtole lovingly by! 


And each tree 4 extended its ſhade 
Mid the thicket of willows I wwe, 
Spread its bloſſums more bright o'er our — 
As we ſat and repeated our love. 1 


{| But now with fond footſtep no more 


Through the groves and the valleys we a * 
Recline in the bloſſoming bower, 

And talk abont love the long day ! 
Forſaking the (ſweets of the vale, 

The flower, and the ſtream, and the tree, 
} She toves on ſome far diſtant dale 

With a ſwain more dittinguifh'd than me! 2 


Yet, forc'd each fond hope to forego, 
Of ev'ry ſweet ſolace forlorn ; 5 
Should one murmur upbraidingly flow 
While I ftrive with my fate and her ſcorn ! 


{ The proud ſhepherds who ſee my deſpair, 


Rebuke me, nor dare I complain 
That a nymph ſo exceedingly fair 
Should prefer ſo engaging a ſwain. 


For his mariners, they ſay, are more ſmodth, 
And the tint of his features more fine, 

And the language that flows from his moutkh, 
Has a ſoftrieſs ſuperior to mine: 

Then my raiment, be ſure, it muſt, yield 
To the luſtre his garments diſplay, 

d notes be excell'd 
By the eaſe of his elegant lay! 


Thus glide their gay triumphs along; 
Nor ought I to utter a ſigh, 

Since Naney deſpiſes my ſong, _ 0 4 
And the ſhepherds reprove my reply. : 
Yet my foot, ſtill averſe to forget . 
The ſoft ſcenes that engag'd me befors, 
Frequents the ſweet ſhade where we met, 

And delights in the deſolate bower. 


| And oft-times 2 reflection will file 
(But I ſtudy the thought to reſign), 

How a nymph ſo ſincere could deſpiſe 
A boſom fo gentle as mine! 

Then ſuiting my reed to wy lay, 
I loiter the ſtreamlet along, 

And teach the blithe birds o the ſpray 
To fing my diſconſolate ſong. 


A FAMILIAR EPISTLE, 
To JOHN GRIEVE, M. D. 
BY ROBERT ANDERSON, M. 5. 
| WarLE you, my deareſt Orievs, admire 


| The anguſt fane, and gilded ſpire, 
The courtly mien, and meaſur'd ftride, 


Which mark the ſons of civic pride, 
| 8 g ij 


— 
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I wander in the rural ſcene, 

O'er fields, with riſing plenty green, 
Obi''er verdant lawns, and fragrant meads, 
By floping banks and ſylvan fades, — 
Where hill-born Alne, with conſcious pride, 
| Devolves her filver-winding tide, 

By Alnwick's green-inwoven bowers, 

Gay-gilt alcoves, and trophied towers 

Pleas'd if the cottage of a friend 
| Receive me, at my ramble's end;. 
Which neither mean, nor elegant, 
Beſpeaks nor luxury, nor want. 
To liſten to the homely joke, 
And raillery, of country folk ; 
To tales repeated v'er and o'er, 
Of this turn'd rogue, and that turn'd whore; 
Of matches, politic and civil, 
Or made by nature, or the devil; 

Of jocky-feats at fairs and races, : 
And hair-breadth *ſcapes in critic caſes, 
And births, and deaths, and ſunday ſuits, 
And dinners, dreams, and drinkmg-bouts, 

And genealozies, as Jon 
As epic Blackmore's endleſs ſong. 

The world its diſtant din may keep, 
Fred'rick may frown, the Pole may weep, 
Bourbon the work of war renew, 2 
Cath'rine the flying Turk purſue, 

And George, a gracious gueſt ! repair 


* 


To Portſmouth, when he will. - or where - 


To Alne's green marge I ſtill retire, 

While ev'ning trims her fading fire, 

And ſtill while morning's meekeſt beam, 

Juſt ſilvers o'er the ſhadowy ſtream, 

Keflecting every grace of day— —- 

To Alne's green marge I haſte away, 

And, all along the winding ſhore, 

I muſe---and build my birchen bow'r--- 

Pleas'd (if perchance my mufings meet 

One ſpark of that poetic heat, 

Which erſt inſpir'd my youthful dreams 

On other banks, and other ſtreams). 

To tune my feeble voice to raiſe 

Another ſtrain to Nancy's praiſe, 

And bid another ſigh ſincere 

Purſue my Græme's unhonour'd bier! 

„Well, Bob! —but ſure 'tis ſometimes fit, 

* You mind the lab'ring world of wit; 
Inquire if ſubtile ſceptics ſtil] ' 

Stain their own morals, and their quill; 

1 


* Obſerve the ſtory- telling tribe 

* Trim old- new facts in ſtyle full glib ; 

And eke obſerve the rant-retailers 

Of rambles, pranks, and female failures; 

And (well diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt 

By the rapt eye and tatter'd veſt) 

Obſerve th' enthuſiaſtic choix, 

« Whoſe rival fingers ſtrike the lyre.“ 1596 
Mind wit !—-dear Grieve þ you don't reflect. 


My lot how low, my voice how weak! 


Incurious, indolent, and dull, 
T little care to go to ſchool, 
Or waſte the morning of my days 
In pilf' ring ſprigs from other's bays. 

Let Mafon's laurels ſtill entwine 
His claſſic brow, and Goldſmith ſhine, 
In ſpite of fortune's blinded ſway, 
A Pope in rhyme, in manners Gay ! 
What is't to me ?---I may admire, 
But never match their heav*nly fire; 
Impell'd by that perſuaſive power 
That plans the whim from hour to hour, 
To woo a wayward muſe in vain, 
And force from unimproved brain 
Some ſorry. couplets, void of merit, 
Or as to diction, or to ſpirit z ' 
For ſuch a poet, paſſing well, 
As juſt can write, but ne'er excel. 

This draws from vanity its ſource, 
And with its author, Grieve ! is yours. 


1774+ 
A WISH. 


BY ROBERT ANDERSON, M. . 


I Ask not Heav'n ! the cumbrous ſkill to know 
The tribes and hiſt'ries of the human race; 
In foreign climes what herbs ſaneſcent grow, 
What unknown ſyſtems crowd untravel'd ſpace. 


1 aſk not to triumph in glory's car, 

With honour's wreath to twine my lordly brow; 
To ſwell my coffers with reſplendent ore, 

Nor tame unnumber'd valleys with my plough. 


But gracious grant me in ſome lonely cot 
To ſpend the remnant of a joyleſs life ; 
From learning, pride, and pageantry remote, 


Nancy my friend, my miſtreſs, and my wife. 
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GLoveR ! thy mind in various virtue wiſe, 215 
Each ſcience claims, and makes each art thy prize; 
With Newton, ſoars familiar to the ſky, 

Looks nature through, ſo keen thy mental eye; 

Or down deſcending on the globe below, 
Through humble realms of knowledge loves to flow ; 
Promiſcuous beauties dignify thy breaſt, 
By nature happy, as by ſtudy bleſt. 

Thou wit's Columbus! from the epic throne, | 
New worlds deſcry'd,- and made them all our own. 
Thou firſt through real nature dar'd explore, 

And watft her ſacred treaſures to our ſhore. 

Nor Arioſto's fables fill thy page, 

Nor Taſſo's points, but Virgil's ſober rage. 

How ſoft, how ſtrong thy varied numbers move, 
Or ſwell'd to glory, or diſſolv'd to love. 

Correct with eaſe, where all the graces meet, 
Nervouſly plain, majeſtically ſweet: 

The Muſes will thy ſacrifice repay, 


Attendant warbling in each heavenly lay. 
Tuoursox's EeISTLE To Grove, 
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THE LIFE OF GLOVER. 


Rricnary Grover was born ia St. Martin' $ Love, Canon Street, aden i in 1712. He was the 
ſon of Richard Glover, Eſq. an eminent Hamburgh merchant in the city. | 

He received the whole of his education under the Rev. Daniel Sanxay, at cheam ſchpol,. 4 
place which he afterwards delighted to viſit, and ſometimes attended the anniverſary, held of ee 
years in London, where he ſeemed happy in relating his juvenile adventures. 

At this ſeminary he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the quickneſs of his progrels, and early began to 
exhibit ſpecimens of his poetical powers. 

At the age of ſixteen, he wrote a poem to the memory of Sir Iſaac Newton, prefixed to the 
„View of Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophy,” publiſhed in 4to, 1728, by his intimate friend Dr. . 
Pemberton. I have preſented my readers, ſays Dr. Pemberton in the preface to this Work, 
« with a copy of verſes on Sir Iſaac Newton, which I have juſt received from a young gentleman, 
whom 1 am proud to reckon among the number of my deareſt friends. If I had any apprehenſion 
that this piece of poetry ſtood in need of an apology, I ſhould be deſirous the reader might know 
th t the author is but fixtcen years old, and was obliged to finiſh the compoſition in a very ſhort 
time, but ſhall only take the liberty to obſerve, that the boldneſs of the bes will be beſt 
judged of by ti.ſe who are acquainted wich Pindar.“ 

Conſidering this poem as the comp- ſition of a ſchool-boy, it will party no ſmall degree of ſur- 
prile, as it poſſeſſes more claim to applauſe, and requires fewer allowances for faults, than pro- 
ductions of ſu h an age are always al'owed. To Glover may be applied what the preſent Earl of 
Orford ſaid of his friend Gray, „that he never was a boy.” 

Though poſſeſſed of talents which were calculated to excel in literature, he was content to de- 
vote his attention to commerce, and at a proper period commenced a Hamburgh merchant ; as aps 
pears from the following lines, with which he begins his poem called London. : 

; Ye northern blaſts, and Eurus, wont to ſweep | 
With rudeſt pinions o'er the furrowed waves; ; 
A while ſuſpend your violence, and waft 5 1 
From ſandy Weſer, and the broad-mouth'd Elbe, 8 n 


My freighted veſſels to the deſtin'd thore 5 +8" ted 
Safe o'er th' unruffled main | 


As a merchant he ſoon made a conſpicuous figure; but his commercial affairs Aid not occupy his 
whole attention. He till found leiſure to cultivate the ſtudy of poetry; and continued to aſſociate 
with thoſe who were eminent in literature and ſcience ;' ; eſpecially among the party in nn ta 
the adminiſtration of Walpole. | 

One of his earlieſt friends was Green, the ingenious but obſcure author of that truly 4 
poem, intituled The Spleen,” which, in 1737, ſobn after his death, was publiſhed by Glover. 
This excellent- performance contains the following preſage of his literary eminence, with an en 

lufion to his Leonidas, which he had begun when very young. { 


1 


But there's a youth that you can name, 
Who needs no leading ſtrings to fame, 
Whoſe quick maturity of brain 

The birth of Pallas may explain: 
Dreaming of whoſe depending fate, 

I heard Melpomene debate, 

This, this is he that was foretold, 

' Should emulate our Greeks of old: 


A 7 by me with ſacred art, e ith: 
Fe e ſings and rules the varied heart; J | 1 

3 $25 "i Jove' s dread anger he rehearſe, : 5 2 

Frey We hear the thunder in his verſe; | 8 
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: If he deſcribe love turn'd to rage, 
| | The furies riot on his page; 
BE - he fair liberty and law, 
F = 8 By rufan power expiring draw, | 
9 A keener paſſions then engage | ; 
Alright, and ſanctify their rage; 
a It he attempt diſaſtrous love, 
We hear thoſe plaints that wound the grove; ; 
With him the kinder paſſions glow, 
And tears diſtill'd from pity flo “hb. ai Ke | 5 | 


f 


On the 21ſt of May 1737, he married Miſs Nunn, with whom he received a fortune of 12,0001, 
and in the ſame. month he publiſhed his Ae au epic been in nine Wan, 4to, which com- 
pletely eſtabliſhed his poetical reputation. | 

Leonidas was inſcribed to Lord Cobham, and on its firſt appearance, was received by the public 
with great approbation; though it has ſince' been unaccountably negledted. 

But its favourable reception was not entirely owing to its intrinſic / merits. At the time of i its 
publication, 2 zeal, or rather rage for liberty, prevailed in England; a conſtellation of great men, 
” Tiſtinguillied by their vittues as well as their talents, ſet thetnfelves ! in oppoſition to the Court; 
every ſpecies of compoſition that bore the ſacred name of freedom, recommended itſelf to their 
protection, and ſoon obtained poſſefli on of the public favour. Hence a poem founded on the 
nobleſt principles of liberty, and ne the moſt brilliant examples of patriotiſm, ſoon found 

its way into the world. 

Lyttleton, then high in the ranks of oppoſition, in a popular publication called Common Senſe, 


under the ſignature of Philo Myſzus, No. 10. April 9. 1737, praiſed it in the warmeſt terms. Dr. t 
Pemberton publiſhed ** Obſervations on Poetry, eſpecially epic, occaſioned by the late poem upon f 
Leonidas,” 1 amo, 1738, merely with a view to point out its beauties; and it was praiſed by N 

i 


Thompſon, of Queen's College, and other poets. It paſſed through three editions in 1737, and 1738; 
but it afterwards experienced the fate of thoſe literary productions, which owe a —* 7 celebrity 
to the influence of party- principles, without deferving it. | 

The imprudent zeal of his friends had encouraged ſuch extravagant ideas of it, that though it b 


was found to have very great beauties, yet the ardour of the lovers of poetry ſoon ſunk into a kind F 
of cold forgetfulneſs with regard to it; becauſe it did not poſſeſs more than the narrow limits of 
the deſign would admit of, or indeed than it was in the power of human genius to execute. It : 
was ſeverely animadverted upon, in a ſeries of letters addreſſed“ to the author of Leonidas,” in 
the © Weekly Miſcellany,” for May 1738, under the ſignature of Miſo-Muſœus. 
In 1730, he publiſhed his London, or the Progreſs of Commerce, 4to; and ſoon after his ballad 8 
intituled Hofier's Gbeſt; both theſe pieces ſeem to have been written with a view to incite the 0 
nation to reſent the depredations of the Spaniards; and the latter had a very conſiderable effect. ” 
His connection with Cobham, Lyttleton, Pitt, and other leaders of the oppoſition, introduced him by 
to the notice of Frederick Prince of Wales, then ſtruggling for popularity, and profeſſing himſelf the | 
patron of wit; who diſtinguiſhed him by his countenance and patronage ; and once, it is ſaid, pre- 4 
ſented him with a complete. ſet of the claſlics,clegantly hound. ; | N 
The political diſſentions at this period, raged with great violence, and more eſpecially in the bo 
metropolis, '' In 1739, Sir George Champion, who was next in rotation for the mayoralty, had of- Cl 
fended a majority or his conſtituents, by voting with the Court. party in the buſineſs of the Spaniſh 
convention. This determined them to ſet him aſide, and chooſe the next to him in ſeniority ; ac- 1 
cordingly Sir John Salter was choſen on Michaelmas day; and on this occaſion Glover took a very . th 
active part; as appears from © A Narrative of what paſſed in the Common Hall of the City of th 
London, . aſſembled for the election of a Lord Mayor,- on Saturday the 29th of September, on Mon- 5 
day the 2ſt and Tueſday the ad of October; together with a defence, of theſe proceedings, both as 
reaſonable and agreeable to the practice * former times,“ 8 vo, 17 39, writen by Beryamin Robins, 4 
the ſuppoſed author of Lord Anſon's Voyage.” * - | Je 
1 In 1749, the ſame reſolution of the majority continuing, Glover preſided at Vintner's Hall, _ 


September 25th, at a meeting of the Livery, to couſider of two proper perſons to be recommended pa 
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to the Court of Aldermen; when it was reſolved to ſupport the nomination of Sir Robert Godſchall, 
and George Heathcote, Eſq. who being returned to the Court of Aldermen, the latter gentleman 
was choſen; bat he declining the office, another meeting of the Livery was held at Vintner's Hall, 
October 13th, when Glover again was called to the chair, and the meeting reſolved to return 
Humphry Parſons, Eſq. and Sir Robert Godſchall, to the Court of Aldermen, who made choice of 
the former to fill the office. _ 

On the 19th of November, avother meeting was held at Vintner's Hall, when Glover ea 
ced an eulogium on Sir John Barnard, and adviſed the Livery to chooſe him one of their TN 
tatives in Parliament, notwithſtanding his intention to reſign. 

On all theſe occafions, Glover-acquitted himſelf in a very able manner. His hes printodhi ya 
the London * 1749, and the © Annals of anne 1740, p. 283, are elegant, {pirited, 
and adapted. 

His talents for public 8 his knowledge of political affairs, and his information concern- 
ing trade and commerce, ſoon after pointed him out to the merchants of London, as a proper perſon 
to conduct their application to Parliament, on the ſubject of the neglect of their trade. He ace 
cepted the office, and in ſumming up the evidence, gave very ftriking provfs of his oratorical-powers, 

This remarkable ſpeech was pronounced at the bar of the Houſe of Commons, January 27. 174a, 
and ſoon afterwards publiſhed under the title of 4 hrt account of the late application ta Parlia- 
ment, made by the merchants of London, upon the neglet of their trade, with the ſubſtance theres 
upon as ſummed up by Mr. Glover, 8vo, 1742. 

By his appearance in behalf of the merchants of London, he acquired; Ke with —_— 
the character of an able and ſteady patriot ; and, indeed, on every occaſion, he ſhowed a moſt per- 
ſect knowledge of, joined to the moſt ardent zeal for, the commercial intereſts of the nation, a a 
inviolable attachment to the welfare of his countrymen in general, and that of the city of London 
in particular. 

In 1744, died Sarah Ducheſs of Marlborough, and by her will left to Glover and Mallet, 50ol.. + 
each, to write the hiſtory of the Duke of Marlborough. Of Glover, her grace ſays, * that ſhe 
believes him to be a very honeſt man, who wiſlied, as ſhe did, all the good that could happen to 
preſerve the liberties and laws of England.“ 

This bequeſt never took place, It is ſuppoſed that Glover very early renounced his mare; and 
Mallet, though he continued to talk of performing the taik, almoſt as long as he lived, is now 
known never to have made the leaſt progreſs i in it. 0 

About this period, having in conſequence of unavoidable loſſes i in trade, and perhaps, in ſome 
meaſure, of his zealous warmth for the public intereſts, to the neglect of his own private emolu- 
ments, ſomewhat reduced his fortunes, he withdrew a good deal from public notice, and preferred, 
with a very laudable delicacy, an obſcure retreat to popular obſervation, until his affairs ſhould put 
on a more proſperous appearance. 

While he lived in obſcurity, known 7% 5 to his friends, _ decliuing to take any en part iu 
{ public affairs, the Prince of Wales, it is ſaid, ſent him, on account of the embarraſſment of his cir. 
cumſtances, 5001. 

The Prince died in March 1751, and in May Cl Glover was once more drawn from his 
retreat by the importunity of his friends, and condeſcended to ſtand candidate for the place * 
Chamberlain of the City of London, in oppoſition to Thomas Harriſon, Eſq. 

It unfortunately happened, that he did not declare himſelf till moſt of the Livery had —_ 
their votes. After a few days, finding that his antagoniſt gained ground upon the poll, he gave up 
the conteſt on the 6th of May. Mr. Deputy Harriſon was declared duly elected, May th, and on 
this occaſion, Glover made the following ſpeech to the Livery, which exhibits the feelings of a 
manly, reſigned, philoſophical mind, in unproſperous circumſtances. 

* Heretofore, I have frequently had occafion of addreſſing the Livery of London in public; but 
at this time I find myſelf at an unuſual loſs, being under all the difficulties which a want of matter 
Had I now your rights and privileges to vindicate, had I the 
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deſerving your notice, can create. 


cauſe of your ſuffering trade to defend, —or were I now called forth to recommend and enforce the 
parliamentary ſervice of the moſt virtuous and illuſtrious citizen, my tongue would be free from 


-- 
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conſtraint, and expatiating at large, would endeavour to merit your attention; which now muſt be 
confined to ſo narrow a ſubje& as myſelf. On thoſe occaſions, the importance of the matter, and 
my known zeal to ſerve you, however ineffectual my attempt might prove, wire always ſufficient 
to promiſe me the honour of a kind reception, and unmerited :«gard. Ycur count ance firſt drew 
me from the retirement of a ſtudious life; your repeated marks of diſtinction firſt point d me out 


to that great body, the merchants of London, who, purſuing your example, conde:c-nded to intruſt 


me, unequal and unworthy as I was, with the moſt important cauſe; a cauſe where your intereſt 
was as nearly concerned as theirs. In conſequence of that deference which has been paid to the 
ſentiments and choice of the citizens and traders of London, it was impoſſible but ſome faint 
luſtre muſt have glanced on me, whom, weak as he was, they were pleaſed to appoint the in. 
ſtrument on their behalf; and if from theſe tranſactions I accidentally acquired the ſmalleſt ſhare 
of reputation, it was to you, that my gratitude aſcribes it; and I joyfully embrace this public op. 
portunity of declaring, that whatever part of a public character I may preſume to claim, I owe 
primarily to you. To this I might add the favour, the twenty. years countenance and patronage of 
one, whom a ſupreme degree of reſpe& ſhall prevent me from naming ; and though under the 
temptation of uſing that name as a certain means of obviating ſome miſconſtructions, I ſhall, how. 


ever, avoid to dwell on the memory of a loſs ſo recent, ſo juſtly, and ſo univerſally lamented. 


FPermit me now to remind you, that when placed by theſe means in a light not altogether un- 
favourable, no lucrative reward was then the object of my purſuit ; nor ever did the promiſes or 
offers of private emolument induce me to quit my independence or vary from the leaſt of my for- 
mer profeſſions, which always were and remain ftill fonnded on the principles of univerſal liberty; 
principles which I affume the glory to have eſtabliſhed on your records. Your ſenſe, and the ſenſe 
of your great corporation, ſo repeatedly recommended to your repreſentatives in Parliament, were 
my ſenſe, and the principal boaſt of all my compoſitions, containing matter imbibed in my earlieſt 
education, to which I have always adhered, by which I ftill abide, and which I will endeavour te 
bear down with me to the grave; and even at that gloomy period, when deſerted by my good 
fortune, and under the ſevereſt trials; even then, by the ſame conſiſtency of opinions, and unifor- 
mity of conduct, I fill preſerved that part of reputation which I originally derived from your fa- 
vour, whatever I might pretend to call a public character, unſhaken and unblemiſhed; nor, once in 
the hour of affliction, did I baniſh from my thoughts, the moſt fincere and conſcientious intention 
of acquitting every private obligation, as ſoon as my good fortune ſhould pleaſe to return; a diſtant 
appearance of Which ſeemed to invite me, and awakened ſome flattering expectations on the ru- 
mour of the vacancy of the Chamberlain's office; but always apprehending the imputation of pre- 


ſumption, and that a higher degree of delicacy and caution would be requifite in me than in any | 


other candidate, I forbore, till late, to preſent myſelf once more to your notice, and then, for the 
firſt time, abſtracted from a public conſideration, ſolicited your favour for my own private advan- 


tage. My want of ſucceſs ſhall not prevent my cheerfully congratulating this gentleman on his 
election, and you on your choice of ſo worthy a magiſtrate; and if I may indulge a hope of depart- 


ing this place with a ſhare of your approbation and efteem, I ſolemnly from my heart declare, that 
I ſhall not bear away with me the leaſt trace of diſappointment.” 

In his retirement, he finiſhed the tragedy of Boadicea, which he had begun many years before, 
and in 1753, it was brought on the ſtage at Drury-Lane, and acted nine nights, with great ſucceſs. 
From the following lines in the prologue, it appears to have been patroniſed by his friends in the city. 


Beſide his native Thames, our poet long 

Hath hung his filent harp, and huſh'd his tongue; 
At length his muſe from exile he recals, 5 
Urg'd by his patrons in Auguſta's walls, 

Thoſe generous traders, who alike ſuſtain 3 
Their nation's glory on th' obedient main, { 
And bounteous raiſe affliction's drooping train; 
They who, benignant to his toils, afford | 
Their ſheitering favour, have his muſe reſtor'd, 
They in her future fame will juſtly ſhare, 

But her diſgrace, herſelf muſt fingly bear; 


EE Calm hours of learned leiſure they have given, eee 


And could no more, for genius is from heav'n 
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Though there is rather a deficiency, both as to incident and eharacters in this play, yet the lan- 
guage is very poetical, and the deſeriptions beautiful. It is ſuch a production as might be expected 
from the author of Leonidas ; but it ſeems better adapted to give pleaſure in the cloſet than the 
theatre. To the moſt material objections,” ſays Archbiſhop Herring, writing to a friend, of this 
play, © the author would ſay (a Shakeſpeare muſt in ſome inſtances) that he did not make, but 
told it as he found it. The firſt page of the play ſhocked me, and the ſudden and heated anſwer of 
the Queen to the Roman ambaſſador's gentle addreis, is arrant madneſs; it is, indeed, unnatural. 
It is another objection in my opinion, that Boadicea is really not the object of crime and puuiſn- 
ment, ſo much as pity ; ; and notwithſtanding the ſtrong paintings of her ſavageneſs, I cannot help 
wiſhing ſhe had got the better. She had been moſt unjuſtly and outrageouſly injured by thoſe uni- 
verſal tyrants, who ought never to be mentioned without horror. However, I admire the playin 
many paſſages, and think the two laſt acts admirable. In the fifth, particularly, I hardly 
ever found myſelf ſo ſtrongly touched.” Dr. Pemberton publiſhed ** Some Reflections on the 
Tragedy of Boadicea,” 8vo, 1753, to recommend this play, upon the principle, that dramatic dia- 
logue without 'incidents, and poetry without deſcription, metaphor, or ſimiles, approach neareſt ts 
perfection, becauſe they approach neareſt to nature, From tragedies written on this principle, 
verſe ſhould alſo be rejected, as nothing can be a more evident or perpetual deviation from nature,. 
than dialogue in verſe. Mr. Criſp Mills addrefſed * A Letter to Mr. Glover, on occaſion of his 
tragedy of Boadicea,” 8vo, 1753, in which he applauds him for the regularity of his piece, but 
cenſures him for omitting to introduce into it a plot or intrigue; without which, he thinks, a. let of 
connected dialogues can never be a play. A pamphlet intituled © Female Revenge, or the Britiſh 
Amazon, efemplified in the life of Boadicea; with obſervations on the dition, ſentiments, and 
conduct of the play, 8vo, 1753, and other anonymous remarks, criticſms, and reflections, appęar- 
ed about this time, relating to this play. 

In 1761, he publiſhed his Medea, a tragedy, 4to, taken from the dramas of Euripides, and Se- 
neca, and conſtructed proſeſſedly upon the ancient plan, each act terminating with a chorus. 
It was not acted till 1767, when it was brought on the ſtage at Drury-Lane, for Mrs. Yates's be- 
nefit, and has fince been often performed with ſucceſs. Heinſius and Scaliger have called the 
„Medea“ of Seneca, the Alta Medea; but that title more properly belongs to the work of 
Glover, which is ſuperior both to the Medea“ of Seneca, and even that of Euripides. In Eu- 
ripides, Medea tells us that ſhe murders her children becauſe ſhe would rather have them fall by her 
own hand, than by the hands of tbe Corinthians, which, as ſhe had effected the death of Crenſa, 
ſhe might expect. This produces very little that is intereſting or affecting. Indeed, when Jaſan i is 
informed of the murder of his children, he gives a looſe to parental ſorrow, but the altercations be- 
tween him and Medea on that occaſion, are very low and tritling. Seneca, with a greater appear. 
ance of probability, imputes her murder to revenge. When Medea diſcovers Jaſen's fond affection 
for his children, ſhe immediately meditates their deſtruction. But when he deſcribes her as deli- | 
berating upon this cruel deed, though very ingenious in his diſtinctions, he is certainly too minute. 
.Medea's motive to the murder, imputed, as it is by Glover, to the rage of madneſs, is much more 
natural, and produces more affecting ſcenes than could follow from the motives to which either the 
Greek or Latin poets have aſcribed it. She appears in the work of our countryman, that wild, in- 
furiate, ſun- born Medea, which the ancient mythology repreſents her. Her indignation on the thought 
of Faſor's deſerting her for Creuſu, is forcibly expreſſed. The pathetic manner of Euripides is hap- 
Pily imitated in the tender converſation between Medea and her children in the ſecond ſcene of the 
third act. When ſhe is told by Jaſon that he is married to Creuſa, her ſudden madneſs is well 
conceived, and expreſſed in a grand and affecting manner. But when, ſtill raving and diſtracted, 
ſhe comes upon the ſtage, her hands dropping with the blood of her children, her words and wild 


pppearatce perfectly harrow up the ſoul. 


It is begun. 
Now, to complete my verſgeance, will I mount 
The burning chariot of my bright forefather ; 
The rapid ſteeds o'er Corinth will I drive, 
And with the ſcatter'd lightuings from their manes 
Conſume its walls, its battlements, and towers; 


Then, as the flames embrace the purple clouds, 
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Ents And the proud city crumbles from its baſe, 
Ihe demon of my rage and indignation _ 
All grim, and wrapt in terror, ſhall beſtride 
) | The mountainous embers ; and denounce abroad 
To gods and men, my wrongs and my revenge. 


When ber returning reaſon diſcovers to her what ſne had done, her horror and anguiſh are dread, 
ful, even beyond imagination. The tragedy ends, like that of Seneca, by repreſenting Medea 


ſnatched-up into the air ip a chariot drawn by dragons. The unities are preſerved throughout, the 


diction in general is harmonious, poetical, and pictureſque, animated in proportion to the ſcenes it 
repreſents, and riſing or falling with the paſſions." But the thoughts are ſometimes ſpun too fine; 
ſome of the epithets, though not pedantic, are too ſtiff, and the blank odes introduced by, way of 


chorus, though not inharmonious, muſt be very ee to ears n eee to rhyme in 


Iyric compoſitions. 

- At levgth, having ſurmounted the difficulties of his ſituation, he again: prelivqaithes the plea. 
fores of retirement; and in the parliament which met at the acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty, 1761, 
he was elected for Weymouth. About this time, he intereſted himſelf about India affairs, at one 
of Mr. Sullivan's elections, and in a ſpeech introduced the fable of the Man, Horſe, and Boar,” 
and drew this concluſion, that whenever merchants made uſe of armed ood to maintain their 
trade, it would end in their deftruction. 

In 1770, he publiſhed a new edition (the fifth) of Toile, in 2 vols. I amv, corrected through. 
out, and extended from nine books to twelve. It had alſo ſeveral new characters added, beſides 
placing the old ones in new fituations. The improvments made in it were very conſiderable ; but 
the public curioſity was not fufficiently alive to e ee the pains beſtowed on this once po- 
pular performance. 

On the failure of the bank of Douglas, Heron, and company. at Ayr, in 3088 1772, he took 2 
very : active part in the ſettling thoſe complicated concerns, and in ſtopping the diſtreſs then ſo uni- 
_ verſally felt. In February 1774, he called the annuitants of that banking-houſe together at the 
King's Arms Tavern, London, and laid propoſals before them, for the ſecurity of their demands, 
with which they were fully ſatisfied. 

He alſo undertook to manage the intereſts of the merchants and traders of London, ip 
in the trade to Germany and Holland, and of the dealers in foreign linens, in their application to 


Parliament in May 1774. Both the ſpeeches made on theſe occafions were e in a pamphlet 


in that year. 
In 1775, he engaged on behalf of the Weſt India merchants, in their application to Parliament, 


and examined the witneſſes, and ſummed up the evidence, in the ſame maſterly manner he had 
done on former occaſions. For the aſſiſtance he afforded the merchants in this buſineſs, he was com- 
_ * plimented by them with a ſervice of plate of the value of 300l. The ſpeech which he delivered in 
the Houſe was printed in that year. This was the laſt opportunity he had of ref his orato- 
rical talents in public. 

Having now arrived at a period of life which demanded a receſs from buſineſs, he retired to eaſe 
and independence, and wore out the remainder of his life with dignity and with honour, in the 
excerciſe of the virtues of private and domeſtic life, and in his attention to his muſe. He died at 
nis houſe in Albemarle-Street, November 25. 1785, in the 73d year of his age. 

No edition of his Leonidas has been called for fince 1770. His London was reprinted in the ſecond 
volume of © Pearch's Collection of Poems,” 1774. The Athenaid, a ſequel to Leonidas, which 
he bequeathed, with his other manuſcripts, to his daughter Mrs. Halſey, was preſented to the world, 
as it came from his hands, with the exception of a few corrections from the pen of a friend, in 3 vols. 
x12mo, 1788. He has alſo written a ſequel to his Medea; but as it requires ſcenery of the moſt expenſive 
kind, it has never been exhibited, It is ſaid, indeed, that it was approved by Mrs. Yates, the magic 
of whoſe voice and action in the firſt part, produced as powerful effects as any imputed by Greek or 
Roman pocts, to the character ſhe repreſented. He has left ſome other dramatic pieces, which, it 
is hoped, will be preſented to the world. His Leonidas, reprinted from the edition 1770, Poem on 
Sir Iſaac Newton, London, and Hefter's Ghoſt, are now, for the firſt time, received into a collec 

ion of claflical he poetry, | 
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The following character of Glover, drawn up immediately after his death, by his friend Dr. 
Brockleſby, and printed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1785, is adopted withopt exception, as 
it contains an accurate and elegant eſtimate of his virtue, his learning, his eloquence, his PIs 


and his poetry. 
Through the whole of his life, Mr. Glover was by all good men revered, by the wiſe eſteem- 


ed, by the great ſometimes careſſed and even flattered, and now his death i is ſincerely lamented by. ;-. 
all who had the happineſs to contemplate the integrity of his character. Mr. Glover, for upwards 


of 50 years paſt, through every viciſſitude of fortune, exhibited the moſt exemplary ſimplicity of 
manners; having early attained that perfect equanimity, which philoſophy often recommends. in 
the clofet, but which in experience is too ſeldom exerciſed by ether men in the teſt of trial. In 
Mr. Glover were united a wide compaſs of accurate information in all mercantile concerns, with 
high intellectual powers of mind, joined to a copious flow of eloquence as an orator in the Houſe . 
of Commons. Since Milton, he was ſecond to none of our Engliſh poets; in his diſcriminating. ju- 
dicious acquaintance with all ancient as well as modern literature; witneſs his Leonmas, Medea, 
Boadicea, and London; for, having formed his own character upon the beſt models of the Greek 
writers, he lived as if he had been bred a diſciple of Socrates, or companion of Ariſtides. Hence 
his political turn of mind, hence his unwarped affection and active zeal for the liberties of his 


 eountry——hence his heartfelt exultation whenever he had to paint the impious deſigns of tyrants, 


in ancient times fruſtrated, or in modern defeated, defeated in their nefarious purpoſes to extirpate 
liberty, or to trample on the unalienable rights of man, however remote in time or ſpace from his 
immediate preſence. In a few words, for the extent of his various erudition, for his unalloyed pa- 
triotiſm, and for his daily exerciſe and conſtant practice of Xenophon's phileſophy, in his private as 
well as in public life, Mr. Glover has left none his equal in the city, and ſome time, it is feared, 
may elapſe, before ſuch another citizen ſhall ariſe, with eloquence, with character, and wit 
poetry, like his, to aſſert their rights, or to vindicate with equal powers, the juſt claims of free- 
born men. Suffice this teſtimony at preſent, as the well earned meed of this truly virtuous man, 
whoſe conduct was carefully marked, and narrowly watched by the writer of the foregoing haſty 
ſketch, for his extraordinary qualities during the long period in human life of upwards of 40 years; 
and now it is ſpontaneouſly offered as a voluntary tribute, unſolicited and unpurchaſed ; but as it 
appears juſtly due to the memory of ſo nn a poet, ſtateſman, and true philoſopher, in life and 
death the ſame.”” 

This account of his private and public Saran by one who knew him well, is ſo ample and fatif- 
factory, that it leaves little to be added. In the domeſtic relations of huſband and parent, his 
manners were as amiable as his abilities were reſpectable, In the character of a merchant he 
diſtingviſhed himſelf by the moſt exemplary integrity; yet in fortune he made no advances towards 
affluence. He was a patriot of the moſt independent caſt, and ſcorning to bind himſelf about any 
one political party, was by all alike neglected. But there is a fame, not reſulting from fo periſhable 
a means as the contention of parties, and alike out of their power to confer or take away, which 
will long flouriſh round the name of Glover. : 

As a poet his abilities are already well known. His Leonidas, though net in the higheſt claſs of 
epic poems, had, at its firſt publication, many admirers, and is ſtill peruſed with pleaſure. The ſub- 
ject of the poem is the gallant actions of Leonidas, and his heroic defence of, and fall at the paſs 
of Thermopylæ. It is characterized by a bold ſpirit of liberty, and generous, tender, and noble 
ſentiments; but it leans towards the tender rather than the ſublime. The author every where ap- 
pears to be a virtuons man, and a good citizen; he expreſſes manly and patriotic ſentiments ; 
though many of them are taken from the orations of Lyſias and Iſocrates. The ſtyle poſſeſſes many 
poetical graces; but it is often familiar and proſaic, and is generally deficient in that awful fimpli- 
city, and unadorned ſublimity which are the characteriſtics of the epic muſe. It abounds in the 
affecting, the tender, and the beautiful, more than in the heroic and ſublime. Some of the cha- 
raters are well-drawn, and ſupported with proper dignity and elevation. The epiſode of Teribaſus - 
and Ariana, is poetical and pleaſing. In its machinery and incident it has been thought defective ; 
but on no principle or reaſon whatever, unleſs a ſuperſtitious reverence for the practice of Homer and 
Virgil. Theſe poets very properly embelliſhed their ſtory by the traditional tales and popular le- 
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gends of their own country ; but does it thence follow, that in other countries, and in other ages, 
epie poetry muſt be wholly conſined to antiquated fictions and fairy tales? Lucan has compoſed a 
very ſpirited poem, certainly of the epic kind, here neither gods nor ſupernatural beings are at all 
employed. Davenant has made an atternpt of the ſame kind, not without ſucceſs; and undoubted- 
ly a poetical recital of great adventures, though the agents be every one of them human, may be 
made productive of the marvellous, without forſaking the probable, and fulfil the chief requiſites of 
epic compoſition. Leonidas is not exactly founded upon the model of the Iliad of Homer, the 
"© ZEneid of Virgil, or the Jeruſalem of Taſſo, the three moſt regular and complete epic works that 
ever were compoſed. But it affords a ſufficient proof, that, however the uſe of machinery may 
heighten the effect, it is not eſſential to the exiſtence,' or to the ſucceſs of epic poetry. It has a 
Juſt title to be claſſed with Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, Lucan's Pharſalia, Statins's Thebaid, Camoen's 
Luſiad, Voltaire's Henriade, and Wilkie's Epigoniad. The dition, the characters, and the narration 
of the poet are diſtinguiſhed by the general ſtrain and ſpirit of epic compoſition. But it is not 
without defects. It is too abrupt and laconic in the ſtructure of its periods to ſuit the melody of 
verſe, and is deficient in that poetical enthuſiaſm which is chiefly raiſed and nouriſhed by an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the wild and ſublime ſcenes of nature, and that creative and vigorous ima- 
gination, which preſenting a higher order of things than is to be found in human life, produces the 
marvellous, and'raiſes that admiration which ſhould be the predominant paſſion in heroic poetry. 
Hence Thomſon, who was a poet truly inſpired, when he heard that a Citizen of London had paid 
his addreſſes to the epic 11 exclaimed, © He write an 8 pon, who never ſaw a monn- 
+ tain?” | 

- The excellencies of Leonidas have received every pofible recommendation and illuſtration from 
the elegant critique of Lyttleton, and the learned Obſervations” of Dr. Pemberton; to which 
Mr. — alludes in the e lines inierted i in the laſt edition of his Epiſtle to Dr. John- 
ſon,” + aa 
: ; For freedom when Leonidas expires, 
Though Pitt and Cobham feel their poet's fires, 


- Unmov'd, lo! Glover hears the world commend, 
And thinks even Pemberton too much his fried. 


Since I have read Leonidas,” ſays Lyttleton, Common Senſe, No. 10. © I have been fo full of 
all the beauties I met with in it, that to give ſome vent, I found it neceſſary to write to you, and 
invite my countrymen to take part with me in the pleaſure of admiring what ſo juſtly deſerves 
their admiration. And in doing this I have yet a farther view; I defire to do them good as well as 
pleaſe them; for never yet was an epic poem wrote with ſo noble and ſo uſeful a deſign; the whole 
plan and purpoſe of it being to ſhow the ſuperiority of freedom over ſlavery ; and how much vir- 
tue, public ſpirit, and the love of liberty, are preferable both in their nature and RY to riches, 
luxury, and the inſolence of power. 

This great and inſtructive moral is ſet forth by an action the moſt proper to illuſtrate it of all 
that ancient or modern hiſtory can afford, enforced by the moſt ſublime ſpirit of poetry, and adorned 
by all the charms of an active and warm imagination, under the reſtraint of a cool and ſober 
judgment. 

And it has another ſpecial claim to protection; for I will venture to ſay, there never was an 
epic poem which had ſo near a relat on as this to Common Senſe ; the author of it not having 
allowed himſelf the liberty ſo largely taken by his predeceſſors, of making excurſions beyond 
the bounds, and out of fight of it, into the airy regions of poetical mythology. There are neither 
fighting gods, nor ſcoiding goddeſſes, neither miracles nor enchantments, neither monſters nor 
giants, in his work; but whatſoever human nature can afford * is moſt aſtoniſhing, marvellous, 

and ſublime. | 

And it has this particular merit to recommend” it, that, though it has quite the air of an 
ancient epic poem, there is not ſo much as a ſingle ſimile in it, that is borrowed from any of 
the ancients, and yer, I believe, there is hardly any poem that has ſuch a variety of beautiful 
compariſcns; ſo juſt a confidence had the author in the extent, and rich abundance of his own ima- 
gination. | 
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e The artful conduct of the principal deſign; the Kill in connecting and adapting every epiſode" 
td the carrying on and ſerving that deſign; ; the variety of characters, the great care to keep them, 
and diſtin;zuiſh each from the other by a propriety of ſentiment and thought ; all theſe are excels 
lencies which the beſt judges of poetry will be particularly pleaſed with in Leonidas. 

Upon the whole, I look upon this poem as one of thoſe few of diſtinguiſhed worth and ex- 
ecllence, which will be handed down with reſpect to all poſterity, and which, in the long revolution 
of paſt centuries, but two or three countries have been able to produce. And I cannot help congra- 
tulating my own, that after having in the laſt age brought forth a Milton, ſhe has in this produce 
two more ſuch poets, as we have the happineſs to ſee flouriſh now together,. I mean Mr. Popes and 
Mr. Glover.“ ' 

Dr. Pemberton's obſervations on the principal character i in Li under the head Senti- 
ment and Character,” are ſubjoined ; as © this is the part of poetry,“ as he expreſſes it, in which 
the divine invention is moſt eminently diſtinguiſbed,” ; 

« Xerxes is an example of a little mind inflated with abſolute power. He is not only proud, im- 

patient of contradiction, and precipitate, the natural effects of the adoration and blind ſubmiſſion, 
which had always been paid him; but we ſee in him likewiſe many perſonal weakneſſes. He is 
poſſeſſed of ſo mean a vanity, as to conclude his great and extenſive dominion a proof of his being ſo 
ſingular a favourite of heaven, that no bounds could be ſet to his good fortune : he had perſuaded 
himſelf, that the Greeks muſt have the ſame abject veneration for him, as his own ſlaves; and will . 
ſcarce believe, that his ambaſſadors had made a true report, who bring him an anſwer contrary to 
what his fooliſh pride had imagined; and it is with extreme difficulty, that his brothers diffuade 
him from proceeding againſt them upon that ſuppoſition : nay, at laſt he gives order for attacking 
the Greeks witb the air of being ſtill confident they muſt ſubmit to his will without reſiſtance. We 
ſoon after find this haughty and inſolent monarch indued with a temper ſo weak and fickle, that upon 
alittle ill ſucceſs all his vain preſumption and confidence abandon him, and he condeſcends to the 
propoſing conditions, which, before, his pride could not have W him to think of nn the 
utmoſt indignation. 

In his brother Zyperanthes we ſee a good character, but confined to the virtues, which 
can have place under arbitrary government. He is valiant, ſo far unprejudiced, as to be duly 
ſenfible of the ſuperior virtue in his enemies; but had no reluctance to commit any kind of 
injuſtice towards them, when his brother had pitched upon them for a conqueſt. © Other= 
wiſe he has great geod nature, and a juſt eſteem for real merit. This appears in his behaviour 
towards Demaratus, the Cas exile, and much more in his ſingular affection for his friend 
Teribaſus. 

* Teribaſus poſſeſſes a very worthy mind, improved by the ſtudy of philoſophy, but opprefſed 
by the violence of a ſoft paſſion; a weakneſs, which the luxury, and the indulgence for pleaſure in 


_ an Aſiatic court muſt have greatly increaſed. But Teribaſus behaves not under this paſſion like 


the whining lovers of romance, who excite our contempt ; but in ſo manly and reaſonable a man- 
Her, that makes him an object of juſt compaſſion, and ſtill —_— the eſteem of every one, that 
has any feeling for human weakneſs. - 
But unreveal'd and filent was his pain : 
Nor yet in ſolitary ſhades he roam'd, 
Nor ſhun'd reſort : but o'er his ſorrows caft 
A ſickly dawn of gladneſs, and in ſmiles ; 
Conceal'd his anguiſh ; B. v. ver. 5. 
Hough ſtill | 
the ſecret flame 
Rag'd in his boſom, and its peace conſum'd, 


Ibid. ver. 84. 


* Ariana is ſtill a leſs exceptionable ſubject of pity, as we do not ſo much require in that 1 
firmneſs of temper to reſiſt theſe ſoft impreſſions. Her deſpair and violent reſolution in conſequence 


of it are the effects of an excels of paſſion very natural ts the ſerious and thoughtful turn of ber 
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„ This epiſode i is a mining ornament in the poem, as ſuch a tender ſcene is a cindiciona relief to the 


ſeverity, which is the general caſt of the work, and is founded upon a kind of diſtreſs, which 
Ariſtotle expreſsly prefers, ſuch as ariſes froni ſome error in a perſon of great and conſpicuous 
worth. Too frequent a repreſentation. of calawities abſolutely unavoidable, ſerve only to deject the 
ſpirits, and create a diſreliſh for life; but ſuch as are grounded upon pardonable errors, whether 
ns of any paſſion, or deſect of Judgment, inſtruct, while they excite commiſeration. 

« Polydorus, the attendant upon Ariana, is an example of an heroic ſpirit ſo oppreſſed by the 
flower of his age being waſted in ſlavery, as to have loſt all taſte of life. In leſs elevated characters, 
long continued calamity debaſes the mind, and confines its wiſhes to mean gratifications; but in the 
generous breaſt of Polyderus it ends in unſurmountable grief. The only pleaſure, to which we find 


him ſenſible, is revenge. 
« In Demaratuc, the cxiled king of Sparta, we have another example of unmerited diftrefs but 


of a more delicate kind. He, cheriſhed in a luxurious court, with-all the ordinary means of enjoy- 
ment in his power, pines away at the ſenſe of being out of a condition to act worthy of himſelf, 
In his interview with Polydorus he even ſuſpects and laments a diminution of his virtue. In his 
converſation with Xerxes, though at firſt he endeavours to ſpeak of his countrymen with as much 
reſerve as poſſible; yet we ſoon ſee his admiration of their virtues carry him out with great freedom 
in their praiſes, and he cannot refrain drawing the parallel between the military force of Greece 
and of Aſia, in terms very diſagreeable to the monarch, whoſe protection he was forced to o accept; 


upd 2 in the end breaks into a flood of tears. 


— Afide | 
His heel he t turn 5 and wept in copious ſtreams, &c. 


« We ought not to paſs over another obſervation upon this dialogue; the great diſtinctneſs with 
which the argument is here explained. The poet has been able to give every proof its due place and 


force unreſtrained by the numbers of his verſg. 
« If we are preſented in the Perſian army with patterns of ill fortune, on which we muſt reflect 


with regret; when we turn our eyes to the Grecian camp, we find a very different ſcene. There 


— 


magnanimity is matched againſt the greateſt difficulty human nature can have to contend with, the 


certain expectation of death : but the fortitude and vigour of mind, by which theſe heroes are ſupport- 
ed, place them quite out of the ſight of pity ; not a ſingle circumſtance ſuggeſts a thought of their be- 
ing unhappy : on the contrary, they are continually the objects of our admiration, almoſt of our 
envy. This ardent ſpirit ſhines out moſt eminently in Leonidas, their chief; but from him diffuſes it- 
ſelf through them all: though there is not a fingle leader of eminence among them, which the poet 
has not marked with a character peculiarly his own. 

« The active vigour of Alpheus is very diſtin& from the deliberate valour of Diencres. 

« The ambition of Megiſtias is confined to merit the eſteem of the people, by whom he is enter- 
tained, Upon this principle he animates his ſon in the fourth book, and the ſame is his motive for 
ſharing their laſt fate. 

« The ſilence with which Menalippus obeys the command of his aged father to provide for his own 
ſafety, is, I think, very judiciouſly imagined. For though it is not neceſſary, that every gallant 
man ſhould have the reſolution to make a voluntary ſacrifice of his life; yet the want of the ſame 
High fpirit, by which the reſt are animated, muſt impreſs on him that conſciouſneſs of his inſeri- 
ority, and create that degree of confuſion, which of neceſſity muſt cloſe his lips. 

« The gentle and polite character of Agis renders him in particular worthy the intimate friends 
ſhip of the great Leonidas; in whom humanity and a genteel turn of mind diſtinguiſh themſelves 
among his more fublime virtues. 

« The fierceneſs of Diomedon makes indignation and high contempt of an effeminate enemy, 
whom he had formerly ſeen to fly before him, a ruling motive in his conduct. 

«. In Demopbilus we fee a ſpeculative temper, where cool reflection ſupports an aged mind, and 
ſupplies the fire of youth. This draws from him thoſe inſtructive ſentiments, which he utters over 
the body of Phraortes, There is the fame air in the ſhort addreſs at his firſt interview with Zeonidar. 


And the ſame appears again, when he makes his choice ſor himſelf and all his troops. to accompany | 
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Zeonidar in his laſt fate. The ſublimity of this character diſtinguiſhably appears upon this occaſion 
towards his kinſman Dithyrambus. 

« The aged Megiſtias will not permit his ſon to finiſh his life with himſelf. But though Demo- 
philus bears the affection of a parent to his, the Ee turn of his mind makes * fonder of the 
glory than of the life of Dithyrambus. 

« Dithyrambus poſſeſſes, in an eminent FIRE the amiable character of high merit accompanied 
with equal modeſty. His ambition is ever to deſerve praiſe rather than receive it. He chooſes Di- 
emedon for his conſtant companion in action, his wiſh being to equal the greateſt, And at the fame 
time he is an admirer of all virtue but his own. . 

« This moderation, and delicacy of mind, create that reluctance, with which he engages 7 ori 
 baſus, whoſe virtues, though in an enemy, he held in high efteem. In this ſcene the poet has 
brought together ſeveral characters, and ſupported each with great ſucceſs. The gloomy caſt of 
mind, which ever accompanied Teribaſus, here appears without breaking his ſpirit, The impa- 
tience with which Hyperanthes advances forward, when he hopes to ſee his friend viRtorious, the 
eagerneſs, with which he flies to revenge upon his diſappointment, and the ſudden ſuſpenſe of that 


reſolution to aſſiſt his dying friend, with the return of his indignation, as ſoon as his friend expires, - 


are ſtrong effects of that warmth of heart becoming a firm amity. 

« The reſpective characters of theſe two heroes are alſo well preſerved i in the manner, wherein 
each takes his reſolution to ſhare the glory with Leonidas in his fatal cataſtrophe. The fierce intre- 
Pidity of Diamedon prompts him to appear the foremoſt of all in this high-ſpirited reſolution; and 
Ditbyramlus with the modeſty peculiar to his character, is ſolicitous to throw an humble ſhade 
over his own glory. 
© « For brevity I paſs over the leſſer characters of the poem; though they alfo are diſtinctiy ads 
ed. The ſavage fierceneſs of Phraortes, the vain arrogance of Tigranes, the diffidence and hypo- 
criſy of Azaxander, and the confidence in villany of Epialtes, are very manifeſt. 

« The character of Leonidas is the moſt diſtinctly exhibited of any, being placed in a greater va- 
riety of lights, We ſee him in council, in the army, in his family, and in his retirements. His 
firſt appearance in the Spartan council ſhows us thk ruling principle of his mind. The general. 
principle, upon which valiant and heroic actions are founded, is, that there are occaſions, which 
make it reaſonable to put life in hazard. And we daily ſee this principle exerted in very different 
degrees in proportion to the meaſure of courage and ſpirit of different men. But Leonidas extends 
this principle ſo far, and has formed fo exalted a conception of virtue, as to think it neoeſſary for & 
great man to place the deſire of life wholly out of the queſtion. 

4 It is upon this foot, that notwithſtanding the character of Leonidas is raiſed fo far above that of 
ether men, yet it appears abſolutely natural; becauſe his motives are not of a different nature from 
thoſe of others, but only improved in degree. 

When Leonidas is retired, and the warmth of heart excited by the public preſence is ſo far abated, 
that he is left without reſtraint to his 600l reflections, the poet has taken care not to outrage his cha- 
racter by diveſting him of human nature; but we ſee thoſe ſtruggles, which muſt neceſſarily paſs 


through the mind of the greateſt man upon ſo extraordinary an occaſion. Here he is not without 


natural fears; but has a ſpirit in his moſt deliberate moments to overcome them, His principal mo- 
tive is the public good; though he is alſo not inſenſible to the fame which muſt accompany fo me- 
ritorious an action. 

* Cold men have conſidered this ſublime degree of that deſire of praiſe, which is implanted in 
our nature, as a weakneſs; but it is certainly a part of Zeonidas's character to hold it in high eſteem; 
for as he has recourſe to it for the ſupport of his own mind, ſo in his firſt ſpeech to his followers 
on their arrival at Thermopylz, he excites thee to act with their utmoſt vigour upon the ſame 
motives. 

In his family another part of his character appears. He is there tender and affectionate, but 
fill able to ſuppreſs the ſecret motions of his own heart, when it was neceſſary for inſpiring his 
queen with ſpirit to ſupport a calamity unavoidable. And accordingly, he does in part raiſe and 
calm her mind. But when the ſudden warning for his departure has renewed her grief, that ſhe 
faints in his arms, and ke is left, as it were, alene te hunſelf; he breaks out into a degree ef tender 
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neſs, that ſhows all his foregoing reſolution to be the * of true firmneſs of mind, not of is- 
ſenſibility. 

We next ſee him before the general council of Greece. And here he acts a new part. In the 
Spartan council he exerts a ſpirit and vigour, that commands all who hear him; but now he gives 
his advice vrith the moderation of one more diſpoſed to be directed than authoritatively to influ 
ence an aſſembly, to whoſe prudence the general ſtates of the country had intruſted the conduct of 
their affair s. 

« He is next brought i into the field, and ſhown in the midſt of thoſe dangers, to which, for the 
public ſervice, he had ſo freely offered himſelf. And here the ſame reſolution ſupports him to per- 
form with the greateſt coolneſs all the offices of a ſkilfut and prudent commander, to contemn in his 
laſt hours every peril, and to meet his fate with no leſs firmneſs than that, wherewith he firſt ac. 

5 - cepted of it, at a diſtance in the council of Sparta. 

« Thus I think our author in his principal Grecian heroes; and moſt eminently i in Leonidas their 
leader, has repreſented with ſingular ſtrength, and truth, virtuous characters of high ſpirit ſuperior 
to the 3 misfortunes; which i is an —— Plato thought the moſt difficult of all poetical 
Imitation.” 

The author of the“ Remarks on Leonidas, in the « Weekly Miſcellany,”” No. 234. after taking 
notice of ſeveral faults and i improprieties, concludes thus: I ought in juſtice to confeſs to thoſe 
readers who may chance not to have read Leonidas, that though there are faults ſufficient to juſtify 
the oppoſition 1 oa to it, yet there are beauties more than ſufficient to repay them the trouble in 
reading it over. 

In the Athenaid, which is a poetical hiſtory of the wars between the Greeks and Perſians, in 
thirty books, he propoſes revenge for the n of Leonidas, as the great ſubject of his poem. The 
following is the cxordium : 

: The Perſians vanquiſh'd, Greece from 8 ſav'd, 


The death of great Leonidas reveng d, 
By Attic virtue celebrate O muſe ! 


The concluſion i is in the ſame ſtrain, 


Night 4 her ſhade 
On thirty millions * d. Thus thy death 
Leonidas e of Sparta was-aveng'd ; 
Greece thus by Attic virtue was preſerv'd. 

It is indeed ſo much a counterpart to Leonidas, though ſtill more proſaic, as to ſuperſede the necef- 
fity of a particular critique. Events that are the ſubject of authentic record, are ill adapted to epic 
poetry. At the ſame time, the hiſtorical tranſactions of every age, are capable of poetical arrange» 

ment, and poetical embelliſhment. But the narrow and limited view which he has taken of his 
ſubject, removes its grandeſt and moſt dignified aſpect, and renders the epic muſe inferior to the 
Hiſtorical. Many of the epiſodes, however, are affecting and pathetic ; and ſome of the charaQers 
are well drawn, particularly thoſe of Themi iftocles and Ar ider. But the importance and dignity of 
the events recorded are much diminiſhed by the poetical mode of narration, and ſtrike us leſs than in 
the original hiſtorian. 

His London requires no diſtin examination. The ſubject, which is the origin and progreſs of com- 
merce, is peculiarly intereſting to Britons; and the compoſition diſcovers a vigour of invention, a force 
of deſcription, a dignity of ſentiment, and a facility of expreſſion, not unworthy of the author of Lo- 
nidas, His Hoficr's Gg is one of the moſt pathetic and beautiful ballads in the Engliſh language. 
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PREFACE. 
To illuſtrate the following poem, to vindicate the | monarch, together With the ſervants, women, and 
ſubject from the cenſure of improbability, and to | other uſual attendants on the army of an eaſtern 
ſhow, by the concurring evidence of the beſt hif- | prince, amounted to upwards of five millions, as 
torians, that ſuch diſintereſted public virtue did | reported by Herodotus, who wrote within a few 
vnce exiſt, I have thought it would not be impro- | years after the event, and publicly recited his hiſ- 
per to prefix the ſubſequent narration. tory at the Olympic games. In this general aſ- 
While Darius, the father of Xerxes, was yet on | ſembly, not only from Greece itſeif, but from 
the throne of Perſia, Cleomenes and Demaratus | every part of the world, wherever a colony of 
i were kings in Lacedemon, both deſcended from | Grecians was planted, had he greatly exceeded 
ic Hercules. Demaratus was unfortunately expoſed | rhe truth, he muſt certainly ha ve been detected, 
5 by an uncertain rumour, which rendered his legi- | and cenſured by ſome among ſo great a multi» 
timacy ſuſpected, to the malice and treachery of | tude; and ſuch a voluntary falſehood muſt have 
a his colleague, who had conoeived a perſonal re- | entirely deſtroyed that merit and authority, which 
e ſentment againſt him; for Cleomenes, taking ad- | have procured to Herodotus the veneration of all 
's vantage of this report, perſuaded the Sparrans to | poſterity, with the appellation of the Father of Hiſ- 
n examine into the birth of Demaratus, and refer | tory. On the firſt news of this attempt on their 
the difficulty to the oracle of Delphi; and was af- | liberty, a convention, compoſed of deputies from 
N ſiſted in his perfidious deſigns by a near relation | the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, was immediately held 


df Demaratus, named Leutychides, who aſpired 
to ſucceed him in his dignity. Cleomenes found 
means to corrupt the prieſteſs of Delphi, who de- 
clared Demaratus not legitimate. Thus, by the 
baſe practices of his colleague Cleomenes; and of 
his kinſman . Demaratus was expelled 
from his regal office in the commonwealth, a La- 
cedemonian, diſtinguiſhed in action and counſel, 
and the only king of Sparta, who, by obtainin 
the 8 wo prize in the chariot-race, had — 
ed the luſtre of . is country. He went into volun- 
tary baniſhment ; and, retiring to Aſia, was there 
protected by Darius, while Leutychides ſucceeded 
to the regal autharity in Sparta. Upon the death 
of Cleomenes, Leonidas became king, who ruled in 
conjunction with this Leutychides, when Xerxes, 
the ſon of Darius, invaded Greece. The number 


* 


at the Iſthmus of Corinth, to conſult on proper 
meaſures for the public ſafety; The 5partans alſo 
ſeat meſſengers to inquire of the oracle at Delphi 


into the event of the war, who returned with an 


anſwer from the prieſteſꝭ of Apollo, that either a 


king, deſcended from Hercules, muſt die, or La- 


cedemon would be entirely deſtroyed. . Leonidas 
immediately offered to ſacrifice his life for the pre- 
fervation of Lacedemon ; and, marching to I er- 


- mopylz, poſſeſſed himſelf of that important paſs 


with three hundred of his countrymen; who, with 
the forces of fore other cities in the Peloponneſus, 
together with the Thebans, Theſpians, and the 
troops of hoſe fates, which adjoined to Thermo- 
pylz; compoſed an army of near ht thouſand 
men. - 


Xerxes was now advanced as far as Theffalia 7 


ol land and naval forces which accompanied that | when, hearing that a —_ body of Grecians way. 
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neſs, that ſhows all his foregoing reſolution to be the n of true firmneſs a mind, not of in- 
ſenſibility. 

« We next ſee him before the general council of Greece. And here he acts a new part. In the 
Spartan council he exerts a ſpirit and vigour, that commands all who hear him ; but now he gives 
his advice with the moderation of one more diſpoſed to be directed than authoritatively to influe 
ence an aſſembly, to whoſe prudence the general ſtates of the country had intruſted the conduct of 

their affair s. 

« He is next brought into the field, and ſhown in the midſt of thoſe dangers, to which, for the 
public ſervice, he had ſo freely offered himſelf. And here the ſame reſolution ſupports him to per- 
form with the greateſt coolneſs all the offices of a ſkilful and prudent commander, to contemn in his 

laſt hours every peril, and to meet bis fate with no leſs firmneſs than that, wherewith he firſt ac- 
cepted of it, at a diſtance in the council of Sparta. 

« Thus I think our author in his principal Grecian heroes, and moſt eminently in Zeonidas their 

Jeader, has repreſented with ſingular ſtrength, and truth, virtuous characters of high ſpirit ſuperior 
to the ponent misfortunes; which is an achievement Plato thought the moſt difficult of all poetical 
Imitation.” 

The author of the“ Remarks on Leonidas, in the © Weekly Miſcellany,”* No. 234. after taking 
notice of ſeveral faults and i improprieties, concludes thus: I ought in juſtice to confeſs to thoſe 
readers who may chance not to have read Leonidas, that though there are faults ſufficient to juſtify 
the oppoſition I made to it, yet there are beauties more than ſufficient to repay them the trouble in 
reading it over.” 

In the Athenaid, which is a poetical hiſtory of the wars between the Greeks and Perſians, in 
thirty books, he propoſes revenge for the Gent of Leonidas, as the great ſubject of his pocm, The 
following is the cxordium : 

The Perſians vanquiſh'd, Greece from n ſav'd, 


The death of great Leonidas reveng d, 
By Attic virtue celebrate O muſe ! 


The concluſion is in the ſame ſtrain, 


Night drops her ſhade 
On thirty millions ng d. Thus thy death 
Leonidas e of Sparta was aveng'd ; 
Greece thus by Attic virtue was preſerv'd. 

It is indeed ſo much a counterpart to Leonidas, though ſtill more proſaic, as to ſuperſede the necef- 
fity of à particular critique. Events that are the ſubject of authentic record, are ill adapted to epic 
poetry. At the ſame time, the hiſtorical tranſactions of every age, are capable of poetical arrange» 
ment, and poetical embelliſhment. But the narrow and limited view which he has taken of his 
ſubject, removes its grandeſt and moſt dignified aſpect, and renders the epic muſe inferior to the 
Hiſtorical, Many of the epiſodes, however, are affecting and pathetic ; and ſome of the characters 
are well drawn, particularly thoſe of Themiftocles and Ariftides. But the importance and dignity of 


the events recorded are much diminiſhed by the poetical mode of narration, and ſtrike us leſs than in 


the original hiſtorian. 

His London requires no diſtin& examination. The ſubject, which is the origin and progreſs of com- 
merce, is peculiarly intereſting to Britons ; and the compoſition diſcovers a vigour of invention, a force 
of deſcription, a dignity of ſentiment, and a facility of expreſſion, not unworthy of the author of Ze» 
nidas. His Hoficr's Gg is one of the moſt pathetic and beautiful ballads in the Engliſh language. 
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PREFACE. 


To illuſtrate the following poem, to vindicate the 
ſubje@ from the cenſure of improbability, and to 
ſhow, by the concurring evidence of the beſt hif- 
torians, that ſuch diſintereſted public virtue did 
vnce exiſt, I have thought it would not be impro- 
per to prefix the ſubſequent narration. 

While Darius, the father of Xerxes, was yet on 
the throne of Perſia, Cleomenes and Demaratus 
were kings in Lacedemon, both deſcended from 
Hercules. Demaratus was unfortunately expoſed 
by an uncertain rumour, which rendered his legi- 
timacy ſuſpected, to the malice and treachery of 
his colleague, who had conceived a perſonal re- 
ſentment againſt him; for Cleomenes, taking ad- 


vantage of this report, perſuaded the Sparrans to 


examine into the birth of Demaratus, and refer 
the difficulty to the oracle of Delphi; and was aſ- 
liſted in his perfidious deſigns by a near relation 
df Demaratus, named Leutychides, who aſpired 
to ſucceed him in his dignity. Cleomenes found 
means to corrupt the prieſteſs of Delphi, who de- 
clared Demaratus not legitimate. Thus, by the 
baſe practices of his colleague Cleomenes, and of 
his kinſman Leutychides, Demaratus was expelled 
from his regal office in the commonwealth, a Lz- 
cedemonian, diſtinguiſhed in action and counſel, 
and the only king of Sparta, who, by obtainin 

the ys prize in the chariot-race, had — 
ed the luſtre of . is country. He went into volun- 
tary baniſhment ; and, retiring to Aſia, was there 
protected by Darius, while Leutychides ſucceeded 
to the regal autharity in Sparta, Upon the death 


of Cleomenes, Leonidas became king, who ruled in 


conjunction with this Leutychides, when Xerxes, 

the ſon of Darius, invaded Greece. The number 

et land and naval forces which accompanied that 
4 


N 


monarch, together With the ſervants, women, rd 
other uſual attendants on the army of an eaſtern 
prince, amounted to upwards of five millions, as 
reported by Herodotus, who wrote within a few 
years after the event, and publicly recited his hiſ- 
tory at the Olympic games. In this general aſ- 
ſembly, not only from Greece itſelf, but from 
every part of the world, wherever a colony of 
Grecians was planted, had he greatly exceeded 
the truth, he muſt certainly have been detected, 
and cenſured by ſome among ſo great a multi- 
tude; and ſuch a voluntary falſehood muſt have 
entirely deſtroyed that merit and authority, which 


have procured to Herodotus the veneration of all 


poſterity, with the appellation of the Father of Hiſ- 
tory. On the firſt news of this attempt on their 
liberty, a convention, compoſed of deputies from 
the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, was immediately held 
at the Iſthmus of Corinth, to conſult on proper 
meaſures for the public ſafety; The 5partans alſo 
ſeat meſſengers to inquire of the oracle at Delpht 
into the event of the war, who returned with an 
anſwer from the prieſteſꝭ of Apollo, that either a 


| king, deſcended from Hercules, muſt die, or La- 


cedemon would. be entirely deſtroyed. . Leonidas 

immediately offered to ſacrifice his life for the pre- 

fervation of Lacedemon ; and, marching to I oh | 
paſs 


- mopylz, poſſeſſed himſelf of that important 


with three hundred of his countrymen; who, with 
the forces of ſome other cities in the Peloponneſus, 
together with the Thebans, Theſpians, and the 
troops of hoſe fates, which adjoined to Thermo- 
pylz; compoled an army of near ght tho | 
men. | | | 
Xerxes was now advanced as far as Theffalia 7 
when, hearing that a _ body of Grecians way 
q 
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aſſembled at Thermepylæ, with ſome Lacedemo- 
nians at their head and among the reſt Leonidas, 
a deſcendent of Hercuies, he diſpatched a ſingle. 
horſeman before o obſerve their numbe:s, and 
diſcover their deſigns. When this horſeman ap- 
proached, he could not take a view of the whole 
camp, which lay concealed behind a rampart, for- 
e raiſed by the Phocians at the entrance of 
Th:-rmopylz on the fide of Greece; ſo that his | 
whole attention was engaged by thoſe who were 
on guard before the wall and who at that int ant 
chanced to be the Lacedemonians. Their manner 
and geſtures greatly aſtoniſned the Perſian. Some 
were amuſing themſelves in gymnaſtic exerciſes; 
others were combing their hair; and all diſcover- 
ed a total diſregard of him, whom they ſuffered to 
depart, and report to Xerxes what he had ſeen; 
which appearing to that prince quite ridiculous, 
he ſent for Demaratus, who was with him in the 
camp, and required him to explain this ſtrange 
behaviour of his countrymen. Demaratus inform- 
ed him, that it was a cuſtom among the Spartans 
to comb down and adjuſt their hair, when they 
were determined to fight till the laſt extremity. 
Xerxes, notwithſtanding, in the confidence of his 
power, ſent ambaſſadors to the Grecians to de- 
mand their arms, to bid them diſperſe, and be- 
come his friends and allies ; which propoſals be- 
ing received with diſdain, he commanded the 
Medes and Ciſſians to ſeize on the Grecians, and 
bring them alive into his preſence. Theſe nations 
immediately attacked the Grecians, and were ſoon 
repulſed with great flau w 4 freſh troops {till 
Tucceeded, but with no 5 fer fortune than the 
firſt, being oppoſed to an enemy not only ſuperior 
in valour and reſolution, but who had the advan- 
tage of diſcipline, and were furniſhed with better 
arms, both offenſive and defenſive. 
Plutarch, in his Laconic Apothegms, reports, that 
the Perſian king offered to inveſt Leonidas with 
the ſovereignty of Greece, provided he would join 
His arms to thoſe of Perſia, This offer was too 
conſiderable a condeſcenſion to have been made 
before a trial of their force, and muſt therefore 
Have been propeſed by Xerxes after ſuch a ſeries 
of ill ſucceſs, as might probably have depreſſed 
the infolence of his temper ; and it may be eaſily 
admitted, that the virtue of Leonidas was proof 
againſt any temptations of that nature. Whether 
this be a fact or not, thus much is certain, that 
Rerxes was reduced to extreme difficulties by this 
reſolute defence of Thermopylz, till he was extri- 
cated from his diſtreſs by a Malian, named Epial- 
tes, who conducted twenty thoufand of the Per- 
nian army into Greece through a paſs, which lay 
-Higher up the — among the mountains of 
Oeta; v paſſage at Thermopylæ was 
ſituated on the ſeaſhore between thoſe mountains 
and the Malian bay. The defence of the upper 
paſs had been committed to a thouſand Phocians, 


Who, upon the firſt ſight of the enemy, inconſider- 


ately doned their ſtation, and put themſelves 
in array upon a neighbouring eminence ; hut the 
Perfſtans wiſely avoided an engagement, and with 
the utmoſt expedition marched to Thermopylæ. 
Leonidas vo ſooner received information that the 
Barbarians had paſſed the mountains, and would 


ſoon be in 2 ſituatian to ſurround him, than he 


commanded the allies te retreat, reſerving the 
three hundred Spartans, and four hundred The- 
bans, whom, as they followed him with reluc- 


| tance at firſt, he now compelled to ſtay. But the 


Theſpians, whoſe number amounted to ſeven hun- 
dred, would not be perſuaded by Leonidas to for- 
ſake him. Their commander was Demophihus; 
and the moſt eminent amongſt them for his Vas 
lour was Dithyrambus, the ſon of Harmatides, 
Among the Lacedemonians, the moſt conſpicuous 
next to Leonidas was Dieneces, who being told 
that the multitude of Perſian arrows would ob- 
ſcure the ſun, replied, the battle would then be in 
the ſhade. Two brothers, named Alpheus and 
Maron, are alſo recorded for their valour, and 
were Lacedemonians, Megiſtias, a prieſt, by birth 
an Acarnanian, and held in high honour at Spar. 
ta, refuſed to deſert Leonidas, though entreated by 


him to conſult his ſafety, but ſent away his only 


ſon, and remained himſelf behind to die with the 
Lacedemonians. | 

Herodotus relates, that Leonidas drew up his 
men in the broadeſt part of bo avg 5 where, 
being encompaſſed by the Perſians, they fell with 
great numbers of their enemies; but Plutarch, 
Diodorus Siculus, and others, aflirm, that the Gre- 
cians attacked the very camp of Xerxes in the 
night. Both theſe diſpoſitions are reconcileable 
to probability. He might have made an attack 
on the Perſian camp in the night, and in the 
morning withdrawn his forees back to Thermo- 
pylæ, where they would be enabled to make the 
moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, and ſell their lives u 
the deareſt terms. The action is thus deſcribed 
by Diodorus : The Grecians, having now re- 
« jected all thoughts of ſafety, preferring 510 to 
LA life, unanimouſly called on their general to lead 
« them againſt the Perſians, before they could be 
« appriſed that their ſriends had paſſed round the 
«* mountains. Leonidas embraced the occaſion, 
« which the ready zeal of his ſoldiers afforded, 
* and commanded them forthwith to dine as men 
« who were to ſup in Elyſium. Himſelf, in con- 
<« ſequence, of this command, took a repaſt, as the 
means to furniſh ſtrength for a long continu- 
&« ance, and to give perſeverance in danger. A.- 
cc ter a ſhort refreſhment, the Grecians were now 
prepared, and received orders to aſſail the enc- 
« mies in their camp, to put all they met to the 
« ſword, and force a paſſage to the royal pavi- 
lion; when, formed into one compact body with 
Leonidas himſelf at their head, they marched 
« againſt the Perſians, and entered their camp at 
the dead of night. The Barbarians, wholly un- 
prepared, and blindly conjecturing that their 
« friends were defeated, and themſelves attacked 
4 by the united power of Greece, hurry together 
<« from their tents with the utmoſt diſorder and 
« conſternation. Many were flain by Leonidas 
and his party, but much greater multitudes by 
« their own troops, to whom, in the midſt of this 
<« blind confuſion, they were not diſtinguiſhable 
« from enemies; for as night took away the 
« power of diſcerning truly, and the tumult wat 
<« ſpread univerſally over the camp, a prodigious 
8 — muſt naturally The want of 
« command, of a watch-word, and of confidence 


in themſelves, reduced the Perſiaus te ſuch 3 
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« ſtate of confuſion, that they deſtroyed each o- 
« ther without diſtinction. Had Xerxes conti- 
« nued in the royal pavilion, the Grecians, with- 
« out difficulty, might have brought the war to 
« a ſpeedy concluſion by his death ; but he, at the 
beginning of the tumult, betook himſelf to flight 
« with the utmoſt precipitation; when the Gre- 
« cians, ruſhing into the tent, put to the ſword 
« moſt of thoſe who were left behind; then, while 
« night laſted, they ranged through the whole 
« camp in diligent ſearch of the tyrant. When 
« morning appeared, the Perſians, perceiving the 
« true ſtate of things, held the inconſiderable num- 
«. ber of their enemies in contempt, yet were ſo 
« terrified at their valour, that they avoided a 
« near engagement; but encloſing the Grecians 
« on every fide, ſhowered their darts and arrows 
« upon them at a diſtance, and in the end de- 
« ſtroyed their whole body, In this manner fell 
« the Grecians, who, under the conduct of Leo- 


« nidas, defended the paſs of Thermopylz. All 
« muſt admire the virtue of theſe men, who with | 


« one conſent maintaining the poſt allotted by 
« their country, cheerfully renounced their lives 
« for the common ſafety of Greece, and eſteemed 
« 2 glorious death more eligible than to live with 
« diſhonour. Nor is the conſternation of the Per- 


« ſians incredible. Who among thoſe Barbarians 


« could have conjectured ſuch an event? Who 
« could have expected that five hundred men 
« would have dared to attack a million ? Where- 
« fore ſhall not all poſterity reflect en the virtue 
« of theſe men as the object of imitation, who, 
« though the loſs of their lives was the neceſſary 
« conſequence of their undertaking, were yet un- 
« conquered" in their ſpirit z and among all the 
« great names delivered down to remembrance, 
« are the only heroes who obtained ' more glory 
« in their fall, than others from the brighteſt vic- 
« tories? With juſtice may they be deemed the 


« preſervers of the Grecian liberty, even prefer- 


« ably to thoſe who were conquerors in the bat- 
« tles fought afterwards with Xerxes; for the 
« memory of that valour, exerted in the defence 
« of Thermopylz, for ever dejected the Barba- 
« rians, while the Greeks were fired with emu- 
« lation to equal ſuch a pitch of magnanimity. 

Epon the whole, there never were any before 


e theſe who attained to immortality, through the 
mere exceſs of virtue; whence the praiſe of their 
<« fortitude hath not been recorded by hiſtorians 
« only, but hath been celebrated by numbers of 
* poets, among others by Simonides the lyric. 

Pauſanias, in his Laconics, conſiders th&-defence 
of Thermopylæ by Leonidas as an action ſuperior 
to any achieved by his cotemporaries, and to all 


had Xerxes beheld Greece, and laid in aſhes | 
city of Athens, had not his forces under Hy- 
* darnes been conducted through a path over 
mount Oeta, and by that means encompaſſing 
* the Greeks, overcome and lain Leonidas. Nox 
is it improbable, that ſuch a commander at the 
head of ſuch troops, ſhould have maintained hi 
; poſt in ſo narrow a pals, till the whole army of 
; Xerxes had periſhed by famine. At the ſame" 
and worſted in an engagement with the, ithenians 
at Artemiſium. Mans roar woe. 
To conclude, the fall of Leonidas arid lis brave 
' companions, ſo meritorious to their country, 154 
ſo glorious to themſelves, hath obtained ſuch a 
high degree of veneration and applauſe from paſt 
ages, that few among the ancient compilers of 
. hiſtory have been ſilent on this amazing. inſtance 
of magnanimity and zeal for liberty; and many 
are the epigrams and ' inſcriptions now extant, 
ſome on the whole body, others on particulars, 
who died at Thermopylz, {till preſerving their 


| memory in every nation converſant with learn- 
ing, and at this diſtance of time ſtill rendering 


their virtue the object of admiration and of praiſe. 
take this public occaſion of expreſſing my fincere 
regard for the Lord Viſcount Cobham, and the 
ſenſe of my obligations for the early honour o 


poem; and herein I ſhould be juſtified, independ- 
ent of all perſonal motives, from his Lordſhip's 
public conduct, ſo highly diſtinguiſhed by his Git. 
intereſted zeal and unſhaken fidelity to his coun- 
try, not leſs in civil life than in the field to him, 
therefore, a poem, founded on a character emi- 
nent for military glory, and love of liberty, is due 


from the nature of the ſubject. . 
f | R. GLoveR, 


BOO 


My THE ARGUMENT. 2 5 tn 
Xexxes, king of Perſia, havingdrawn together the 
whole force of his empire, and paſſed over the 
Helleſpont into Thrace, with a defign to con- 
quer Greece; the deputies from the ſeveral 
itates of that country, who had fore time be- 
fore affembled themſelves at the Ifthmus of Co- 
rirth, to deliberate or) proper meaſures for re- 
fiſting the invader; vere no ſ-oner appriſed of 
his march into Thrace, than they determined, 


| Ib 


U 
without further delay, to diſpute his at 
the ftreights of Thermopylz, the maſt acceſ- 
fible part of Greece on the fide of Thrace and 
Theſſaly. Alpbeus, one of the deputies from 
Sparta, repairs to that city, and. communi- 
cates this reſolution to his country men; who 


chanced that day to be afſembled ine 

of receiving an anſwer from Apollo, to whom 

they had ſent a meſſenger to conſult about the 

event of the war. Leutychides, one of their 
Hai . 


* 


the exploits of preveding ages. Never (ſays 1 


his navy had been miſerably ſhattered 74 orm, 


I ſhall now detain the reader no longer, than to 


his friendſhip; to him I inſcribe the following 


- 
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two kings, counſels the people to advance no 
farther than the Iſthmus of Corinth, which ſe- 
parates the Pelzponneſus, where Lacedemon 
vas ſituated, from the reſt of Greece; but Le- 
onidas, the other king, diſſuades them from it. 

Agis the meſſenger, who had been deputed to 

Delphi, and brother to the queen of Leonidas, 
returns with the oracle; which denounces ruin 
to the Lacedemonians, unleſs one of their kings 
lays down his life for the public. Leonidas of- 
fers himſelf for the victim. Three hundred 
more are appointed, all citizens of Sparta, and 
heads of families, to accompany and die with 
him at Thermopylæ. Alpheus returns to the 
Iſthmus. Leonidas, after an interview with 
his queen, departs from Lacedemon. At the 
end of fix days he encamps near the Iſthmus, 
chen he is joined by Alpheus; who deſcribes 
the anxiliaries, then waiting at the Iſthmus, 
thoſe who are already poſſeſſed of Thermopyla, 
as alſo the paſs itſelf; and concludes with re- 
lating the captivity of his brother Polydorus, in 
Perſia. 7 A 20 e e 
Tux virtuous Spartan, who reſign'd his life 
To ſave his country at th* Oetæan ſtreights, 
Thermopylz, when all the peopled eaſt 
In arms with Xerxes fil d the Grecian plains, 
O muſe, record! The Helleſpont they paſs'd, 
O'erpow'ring Thrace. The dreadful tidings ſwift 
To Corinth flew. Her Iſthmus was the ſeaat 
Of Grecian council. Alpneus thence returns 
To Lacedemon. In aſſembly full 
He finds the Spartan people with their kings; 
Their kings, who boaſt an origin divine, 
From Hercules deſcended. They the ſons 
Of Lacedemon had conven'd, to learn 
The ſacred mandates of th' immortal gods, 
That morn expected from the Delphian dome. 
But Alpheus ſudden their attention drew, 
And thus addreſs'd them: For immediate war, 
My countrymen, prepare. Barbarian tents 
Already fill the trembling bounds of Thrace. 
The Iſthmian council hath decrecd to guard 
Tbermopylæ, the Locrian gate of Greece. 

Here Alpheur paus'd. Leutychides, who ſhar'd 
With great Leonidas the ſway, uproſe : 
And ſpake. Ye citizens of Sparta, hear. 

Why from her boſom ſhould Laconia ſend 

Her valiant race to wage a diſtant war 

Beyond the Iithmus? There the gods have plac'd 
Our native barrier. In this favour'd land, 
Which Pelops govern'd, us of Doric blood 

That Iſthmus inacceſſible ſecures. 

There let our ſtandards reſt. Your ſolid ſtrength, 


- 


If once you ſcatter in defence of ſtates 
Remote and feeble, you betray your own, 
And merit Jove's derifion. With affent 
The Spartans heard. Leonidas reply'd : 

O moft ungenꝰ rous counſel ! Moſt unwiſe ! 
Shall we, confining to that Iſthmian fence 
Our efforts, leave beyond it ewry ſtate 
Diſown'd, expos'd ? Shall Athens, while her fleets 
Unceafing watch th' innumerable foes, ' - eas 
And truſt-th* impending dangers of the field 
To Sparta's well-known valour, ſhall ſhe hear, 
That to barbarian violence we levxe 


_ 


Her unprotected walls? Her hoary fires, 


Her helpleſs matrons, and their infant race, 
To ſervitude and hame? Her guardian gods 
Will yet preſerve them. Neptune o'er his main, 
With Pallas, pow'r of wiſdom, at their helms, 
Will ſoon tranſport them to a happier clime, 


Safe from inſulting foes, from falſe allies, 


And eleutherian Jove will bleſs their flight. 
Then ſhall we fee] the unreſiſted force 

Of Perfia's navy, deluging our plains 
With inexhauſted numbers. Half the Greeks, 
By us betray'd to bondage, will ſupport '' 
A Perſian lord, and lift th' avenging ſpear 
For our deſtruction. But, my friends, reject 


Such mean, ſuch dang'rous counſels, which would 


blaſt 
Your long-eſtabliſh'd honours, and aſſiſt 
The proud invader. O eternal king 
Of gods and mortais, elevate our minds! 
Each low and partial paſſion thence expel! 
Greece is our gev'ral mother. ll muſt join 
In her defence, or, ſep'rate, each muit fall. 

This ſaid, authority and ſhame controul'd 
The mute aſſembly. Agis too appear'd. _ 
He from the Delphian cavern was return'd, 
Where, taught by Phoebus on Parnaſſian cliffs, 
Fhe Pythian maid unfolded Heay'n's decrees. 
He came; but diſcontent and grief o'ercaſt 
His anxious brow. Reluctaut was his tongue, 
Yet ſeem'd full charg'd to ſpeak. Religious dread 
Each heart relax'd. Onev'ry yiſage hung 
Sad expectation. Not a whiſper told 
The ſilent fear. Intenſely all were fix'd, 

All ſtill as death, to hear the ſolemn tale. 

As o'er the weſtern. waves, when ev'ry ſtorm 

Is huſh'd within its cayern, and a breeze, 
Soft-breathing, lightly with its wings along 

The flacken'd cordage glides, the ſailor's ear 
Perceives no ſound throughout the vaſt expanſe; 
None, but the murmurs of the ſliding prow, 
Which ſlowly parts the ſmooth and yielding main: 
So through the wide and liſtening crowd no ſound, 
No voice, but thine, O Agis, broke the air 
While thus the iſſue of thy awful charge 

Thy lips deliver'd. Spartans, in your name 

I went to Delphi. I inquir'd the doom 

Of Lacedemon from th' impending war, 

When in theſe words the deity reply'd : 

** Inhabitants of Sparta, Perſia's arms 
„Shall lay your proud and ancient ſeat in duſt ; 
* Unleſs a king, from Hercules derivid, 
Cauſe TLacedęmon for his death to mourn.” 

As when the hand of Perſeus had diſclos'd 
The ſnakes of dire Meduſa, all who view'd 
The Gorgon features, were congeal'd to ſtone, 
With ghaſtly eyeballs on the hero bent, 
And horror, living in their marble form ; 


Thus with amazement rooted, where they ſtood, 


In ſpeechlgſs terror frozen, on their kings 


The Spartans gaz'd: but ſoon their anxious looks 


All on the great Leonidas unite, 

Long known his country's refuge. He alone 
Remains unſhaken. Riüng, he diſplays 

His godlike preſence. Dignity and grace 
Adorn his frame, where manly beauty joins 
With ſtrength Herculean. On his aſpect ſhine, 
Sublimeſt virtue, and defire of fame, 5 


Where juſtice gives the laurel, in his exe 


. a „ 
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The inextinguiſhable ſpark, which ſires 
The ſouls of patriots ; while his brow ſupports 
Undaunted valour, ard contempt of death. 
Serene he caſt his looks around, and ſpake: 
Why this aſtoniſhment on ev'ry face, 

Ye men of Sparta ? Does the name of death 
Create this fear and wonder ? O my friends, 
Why do we labour through the arduous paths, 


Which lead to virtue? Fruitleſs were the toil, 


Above the reach of human feet were plac'd 


The diſtant ſummit, if the fear of death 


Could intercept our paſſage, But a frown 
Of unavailing terror he aſſumes, 
To ſhake the firmneſs of a mind, which knows 
That, wanting virtue, life is pain and woe, 
That, wanting liberty, ev'n virtue mourns, 
And looks around for happineſs in vain. 
Then ſpeak, O Sparta, and demand my life: 
My. heart, exulting, anſwers to thy call, 
And ſmiles on glorious fate. To live with fame, 
The gods allow to many; but to die 
With equal luſtre is a blefling, Jove 
Among the choiceſt of his boons reſerves, 
Which but on few his ſparing hand beſtows. 
Salvation thus to Sparta he proclaim'd. 
Joy, wrapt awhile in admiration, paus'd, 
Suſpending praiſe ; nor praile at laft reſounds 
In high acclaim to rend the arch of heav'n; 
A reverential murmur breathes applauſe. 
So were the pupils of Lycurgus train'd 
To bridle nature. Public fear wagdumb 
Before their ſenate, ephori, and kings, 
Nor exultation into clamour broke. 
Amid® them roſe Dieneces, and thus: 
Haſte to Thermopylæ. To Xerxes ſhow 
The diſcipline of Spartans, long renown'd 
In rigid warfare, with enduring minds, 
Which neither pain, nor want, nor danger bend. 
Fly te the gate of Greece, which open ſtands 
To ſlavery and rapine. They will ſhrink 
Before your ſtandard, and their native ſeats 
Reſume in abject Aſia. Arm, ye fires, 
Who with a growing race have bleſs'd the ſtate. 
That race, your, parents, gen'ral Greece forbid 
Delay. Heav'n ſummons. Equal to the cauſe 
A chief behold. Can Spartans aſk for more? 
Bold Alpheus next. Command my ſwift return 
Amid the Iſthmian council, to declare 
Your'inſtant march. His dictates all approve. 
Back to the Iſthmus he unweary'd ſpeeds. 
Now from th' allembly, with majeſtic ſteps, 
Forth moves their godlike king, with conſcious 
worth | 
His gen'rous boſom glowing. Such the port 
Of his divine progenitor ; impell'd 
By ardent virtue, ſo Alcides trod, 
Invincible to face in horrid war 
The triple form of Geryon, or againſt 
The bulk of huge Antæus match his ſtrength. 
Say, muſe, what heroes, by example fir'd, 
Nor lets by honour, offer'd now to bleed! 
Dieneces the foremoſt, brave and ſtaid, 
Of vet'ran ſkill to range in martial fields, 
Well-order'd lines of battle, Maron next, 
Iwin-born with Alpheus, ſhows his manly frame. 
Him Agis follow'd, brother to the queen 
Of great Leonidas, his friend in war, 


* 


* 


D 


There, calm in ſecret thought he thus explor'd - 


| 


Support and counſel from the gods requir'd, 


7 
His try'd companion. Graceful were his ſteps, 
And gentle his demeanor. Still his ſoul 
Preſerv'd the pureſt virtue, though reſin d 

By arts unknown to Laedemon's race. 

High was his office. He, when Sparta's weal 


Was ſent the hallow'd meſſenger to learn 

Their myltic will, in oracles declar'd, 

From rocky Delphi, from Dodona's ſhade, 

Or ſea-encircled Delos, or the cell 

Of dark Trophonius, round Bceotia known. 

Three hundred more complete th' intrepid band, 

Illuftrious fathers. all of gen'rous ſons, 

The future guardians of Laconia's ſtate. 

Then reſe Megiſtias, leading forth his ſon, 

Yeung Menalippus. Not of Spartan blood 

Were they. Megiſtias, heav*n-enlighten'd ſeer, 

Had left his native Acarnanian ſhore ; 

Along the border of Eurotas choſe 

His place of dwelling, For his worth receiv'd, 

And hoſpitabiy cheruh'd, he the wreath 

Pout:fic bore in Lacedemon's camp; 

Serene in danger, nor his ſacred arm 

From warlike toil ſecluding, nor untaught 

To wield the ſword, and poize the weighty ſpear. 
But to his home Leonidas retir'd. 


His mighty ſoul, while nature in his breaſt 
A ſhort emotion rais'd. What ſudden grief, 
What cold reluctance now unmans my heart, 
And whiſpers that I fear? Candeath diſmay 
Leonidas? Death, often ſeen and ſcorn'd, © 
When clad moſt dreadful in the battle's front? 
Or to relinquiſh life in all its pride, 
With all my honours blooming round my head, 
Repines my ſoul, or rather to forſake, 
Eternally torſake my weeping wife, 
My infant offspring, and my faithful friends? 
Leonidas, awake. Shall theſe withſtand 
The public ſafety ? Hark, thy country calls. 
O ſacred voice, I hear thee! At the ſound, 
Reviving virtue brightens in my heart; 
Fear vaniſhes before her. Death, receive 
My unreluctant hand. Immortal fame, 
Thou too, attendant on my righteous fall, 
With wings unweary'd wilt protect my tomb. 

His virtuous ſoul the hero had confirm'd, 
When Agis enic d. If my tardy lips 
(He thus began), have hitherto forborne 
To bring their grateful tribute of applauſe, 
Which, as a Spartan, to thy worth I owe, 
Forgive the brother of thy queen. Her grief 
Detain'd me from thee. O unequall'd man, 
Though Lacedemon call thy prime regard, 
Forget not her, ſale victim of diſtreſs, 
Amid the gen'ral ſafety ! To aſſuage 
Such pain, fraternal tenderneſs is weak. 

The king embrac'd him, and reply'd : O beft, 
O deareſt man, conceive not, but my ſoul 
To her is fondly bound, from whom my days 
Their largeſt ſhare of happineſs deriv'd! 
Can I, who yield my breath, leſt others mourn, 
Left thouſands thould be wretched when the pines, 
More lov'd than any, though leſs dear than all, 
Can I neglect her griefs? In future days, ; 
If thou with grateful memory record ; 
My name and fate, O 1 7 8 not this 
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Unheeded by. The life, for thee reſign'd, 

Knew not a painful hour to tire my ſoul, 

Nor were they common joys I left behind. 

So ſpike the 8 and his heart o'erflow'd 
In tend'reſt paſſion. Then in eager haſte 

The faithful partner of his bed he ſought. 

Amid her weeping children ſat the queen 
Immoveable and mute. Her ſwimming eyes 
Bent to the earth. Her arms were folded o'er 
Her lab'ring boſom, blotted with her tears. 

As when a duſky miſt involves the ſky, 

The moon A rovyh all the dreary vapours ſpreads 
The radiant veil ure of her ſilver light 
Over the dull face of nature; fo the queen, 
Divinely graceful ſhining threugh her grief, 


Brighten'd the cloud of woe. Her lord approach'd. 


Soon, as in gentleſt phraſe his well-known voice 
Awak'd her drooping fpirit, for a time rs 
Care was appeas'd. She lifts her languid head. 
She gives this utt*rance to her tender thoughts: 
O thou, whoſe preſence is my ſole delight; 
Tf thus, Leonidas, thy looks and words 
Can check the rapid current of diſtreſs, 
How am I mark'd for mifery! How long 
When of life's journey leſs than halt iz pas d, 
And I muſt hear thoſe calming ſounds no more, 
Nor ſee that face which makes affliction ſmile. 
This faid, returning grief o' erwhelms her breaſt. 
Her orphan children, her devoted lord, 
Pale, bleyding, breathleſs on the field of death, 
Her ever- during ſolitude of woe, 5 
All riſe in mingled horror to her ſight, 
When thus in bitt'reſt agony ſhe ſpake: 
O whither art thou going from my arms? 
Shall I no more behold thee? Oh! no more, 
In conqueſt clad, o'erfpread with glorious duſt, 
Wilt thou return to greet thy native ſoil, 
And find thy dwelling joyful! Ah! too brave, 
Why would'ſt thou hurry to the dreary gates 
Of death, uncall'd — Another might have bled, 
Like thee a victim of Alcides race, | 
Leſs dear to all, and Sparta been ſecure. 
Now ev'ry eye with mine is drown'd in tears; 
All with theſe babes lament a father loſt. 
Alas, how heavy is our Iot of pain ! 
Our ſighs muſt laſt, when ev'ry other breaſt 
Exults in ſafety, purchas'd by our loſs. 
Thou didft not heed our anguiſh—did not ſeek 
One pauſe for my inſtruction how to bear 
Thy endleſs abſence, or like thee to die. 
Unutterable ſorrow here confin'd 
Her voice. Theſe words Leonidas return'd : 
I ſee, I ſhare thy agony. My foul 
Ne'er knew how warm the prevalence of love, 
How ſtrong a parents feelings, till this hour; 
Nor as ſhe once inſenſible to thee 
In all her fervour to aſſert my fame. 
How had the honours of my name been ſtain'd 
By hefitation ? Shameful life preferr'd | 
By an inglorious colleague would have left 
No choice, but what were infamy to ſhun, 
Not virtue to accept. Then deem no more, 
That of thy love regardleſs, or thy tears, 
I ruſk,, uncall'd. to death. The voice of fate, 
Ihe gods, my fame, my country preſs my doom. 
Oh! thou dear mourner! Wherefore ſwells afreſh 


That tide of woe? Leonidas muſt fall. 
Alas! far heavier miſery impends 
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Oer thee and theſe, if, ſoften'd by thy tearg, 


I ſhamefully refuſe to yield that breath, 


Which juſtice, glory, liberty, and heav'n 

Claim for my country, for my ſons and thee, 

Think on my long unalter'd love. Reflect 

On my paternal fondneſs. Hath my heart 

E'er known a pauſe in love, or pious care ? 

Now ſhall that care, that tenderneſs be ſhown 

Moſt warm, moſt faithful. When thy huſband 
dies 

For Lacedemon's ſaf:ty, thou wilt ſhare, 

Thou and thy children the diffuſive good. 

I am ſelected by th' immortal gods 

To fave a people. Should my timid heart 

That ſacred x FF abandon, 1 ſhould plunge 

Thee toe in ſhame, in forrow. Thou wouldf 
mourn 

With Lacedemon ; wouldſt with her ſuſtain 

Thy painful portion of oppreſſion's weight. 

Behold thy {ons now worthy of their name, 


| Their Spartan birth. Their growing bloom 


would pine 
Depreſs'd, diſhonour'd, and their youthſul hearts 
Beat at the ſound of liberty no more. 
On their own merit, on their father's ſame, 
When he the Spartan freedom hath confirm'd, 
Before the world illuſtrious will they riſe, 
Their country's bulwark, and their mother's joy, 
Here paus'd the patriot. In religious awe | 
rief heard the voice of virtue, No complaint 
Ihe ſolemn filence broke. Tears ceas'd to flow; 
Ceas'd {or a moment ſoon again to ſtream. 
Behold, in arms before the palace drawn, 
His brave companions of the war demand 
Their Jeader's preſence. Then her griefs renew'd, 
Surpaſling utt'rance, intercept her fihs. | 
Fach accent freezes on her falt'ring. f 
In ſpeechleſs anguiſh on the hero's bre 
She ſinks. Cn ev'ry ſide his children preſs, 


| Hang on his knees, and kiſs his honour'd hand. 


His foul no longer ſtruggles to confine 
Her agitation. Down the hero's cheek, 


] Down flows the manly ſorrow. Great in woe 


Amid his children, who encloſe him round, 

He ſtands indulging tenderneſs and Jove 

In graceful tears, when thus with lifted eyes, 

Addreſs'd to heavin. 'Thou'ever-living pow'r, 

Look down propitious, fire of gods and men; 

O to this faithful woman, whole deſert _ 

May claim thy favour, grant the hours of pence! 

And thou, my bright forctather, ſeed of Jove, 

O Hercules, neglect not theſe thy race! 

But ſince that ſpirit, 1 from thee derive, 

Tranſports me from them to reſiſtleſs fate, 

Be thou their guardian! Teach them like thyſelf 

By glorious labours to embelliſh life, 

And from their father let them learn to die. 
Here ending, forth he iſſues, and afſumes 

Before the ranks his ſtation of command. | 

They now proceed. So mov'd the hoft of heav'n 

On Fhlegra's plains to mcet the giant ſons 

Of Earth and Titan. From Olympus march'd 

The deities embattel'd; while their king 

Tower'd in the front with thunder in his graſp, 

Thus through the ſtreets of Lacedemon paſs d 

Leonidas. Before his footſteps bow 

The multitude exulting. On he treads 


1 Rever'd. Unſated, their enraptur'd ſight 


| 


n 


' To endleſs fame conſign'd: © 


urſues his graceful Nature, and their tongues 
— and bal him, as their guardian god. | 
Firm in his nervous hand he gripes the ſpear. 
Low, as the ankles, from his ſhoulders angs 
The maſſy ſhield; and o'er his burniſh'd heim 
The purple plumage nods. Harmonious youths, 
Around whoſe brows entwining laurels play, 
In lofty-ſounding ſtrains his praiſe record ; 
While ſnowy-finger'd — all the way 
ſtrew with od tous garlands. Now his breaſt 

Is all poſſeſs d by glory, which diſpell d 
Whate'er of grief remain'd, or vain regret 
For thoſe he left behind. The rev'rend train 
Of Lacedemon's ſenate laſt appear 
To take their final, ſolemn leave, and grace 
Their hero's parting ſteps. Around him flow 
Jn civil pomp their venerable robes, _ 
Mix'd with the blaze of arms. The ſhining troop 
Of warriors preſs behind him, Maron here « 
With Menalippus warm in flow'ry prime, 
There Agis, their Megiſtias, and the chief, 
Dieneces. Laconia's dames aſcend sd 
The loftieſt manſions; thronging o'er the roots, 
Applaud their ſons, their huſbands as they march : 
So parted Argo from th' Colchian ſtrand 
To plough the foaming ſurge, Theſlalia's nymphs, 
Rang'd on the cliffs, o'erſhading Neptune's face, 
Still on the diſtant veſſel fix d their eyes 
Admiring, {till in pæans bleſs'd the helm, 
By Greece intruſted with her choſen ſons 
For 5 adventubes on the Colchian ſhore, 

Su ilt on hts'courſe Leonidas proceeds. 


Soon is Eurotas paſs d, and Lerna's bank, 


Where his victorious ànceſtor ſuhdu'd 
The many headed HydPa, and the lake . 
* unweary'd bands 
Next through the pines of Mænalus he led, 

And down Parthenius urg'd the rapid toil. 

Six days inceſſant was their march purſu'd, 

When to their ear the hoarſe-reſounding waves 
Beat on the Iſthmus. Here the tents are ſpread. 
Below the wide horizon then the ſun ; 
Had dipp'd his beamy locks. The queen of night 
Gleam'd from the centre of th' ethereal vault, 
And o'er the raven plumes of darkneſs ſhed 

Her placid light. Leonidas detains 

Dieneces and Agis. Open ſtands 

The tall pavilion, and admits the moon. | 

As here they fit cohverſing, from the hill, 
Which roſe before them, one of noble port 

Is ſeen deſcending. Lightly down the ſlope 

He W He calls aloud. They heard, they 

new 
The voice of Alpheus, whom the king addreſs'd. 
O thou, with Weiktnels by the gods endu'd 
To match the ardour of thy daring ſoul, 
What from the Iſthmus draws thee? Do the 
Greeks 
Neglect to arm and face the public foe ? 
Good news give wings, ſaid Alpheus. Greece 
is arm'd. 
The rg Iſthmus holds th' Arcadian 
ands, 

From Mantinea Diophantus leads 

Five hundred ſpears ; nor leſs from Tegea's walls 
With Hegeſander move. A thouſand more, 
Who in Orchomenus reſide, and range 


Along Parthafius, or Cyllene's brow 


Of ſtature }.uge, unſhaken rock of war 
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Who near the foot of Erymanthus dwell, * ; 
Or on Alph.an banks, with various chiefs,/ 
Expect thy preſence. Moſt is Cloniys ſem'd, 
Four hundred warriors brave Alemæon draws 
From ſtately Corinth's towr's. Two hundred 
march 5 7 5 ee 
From Phlius. Them Eupalamus commands. 
An equal number of Mycenz's race | 
Ariſtobulus heads. Through fear alone 
Of thee, and threat'ning Greece the Thebans arm. 
A few in 'Thebes authority and rule | 
Uſurp. Corrupted with Barbarian gold, 
They quench the gen'rous, eleutherian flame 
In ev'ry heart. The eloquent they bribe.  * 
By ſpecious tales the multitudes they cheat, 
Eſtabliſhing baſe meaſures on the ple 
Of public ſafety. Others are immers'd 
In all the ſloth of plenty, who unmov'd 
In ihameful eaſe, behold the ſtate betray dc. 
Aw'd by thy name, four hundred took the field. 
The wily Anaxander is their chief : 
With Leontiades. To ſee their maren 
Iſtaid. then haſten'd to ſurvey the ſtreights, - 
Which thou ſhalt render ſacred to renown. 
Forever mingled with a crumbling ſoil, | 
Which maulders round th' indented Malian coaft, 
The fea rolls ſlimy. On a ſolid rock, : 
Which forms the inmoſt limit of a bay, 
Thermopylz is ſtretch'd. Where broadeſt ſpread, 
It meaſures threeſcore paces, bounded here ; 
By the ſalt ooze, which underneath preſents | 


| A dreary ſurface; there the lofty cliffs 


Of woody'd Octa overlook the paſs, + BE 
And far beyond o'er half the ſurge below © 
Their horrid umbrage caſt, ' Acroſs the month * 
An ancient bulwark of the Phocians ſtands, 
A wall with gates and tow'rs. The Locrian force. 
Was marching forward. Them ] paſs'd to greet 
Demophilus of Theſpia, who had pitch'd f 
Seven hundred ſpears before th* important fence. 
His brother's ſon attends the rev'rend chief, 
Yeung Dithyrambus, He for noble deeds, 
Yet more for temperance of mind renown'd, 
In early bloom with brighteſt honours ſhines, 
Nor wantons in the blaze. Here Agis ſpake : 
Well haſt thou painted that illuſtrious youth. 
He is my hoft at Theſpia. Though adorn'd 
With various wreaths, by fame, by fortune bleſs'd, 
His gentle virtues take from envy's lips , 
Their blaſting venom ; and her baneful eye 
Strives on his worth to ſmile. In ſilence all 
Again remain, when Alpheus thus proceeds: 
Platza's choſen veterans I ſaw, 
Small in their number, matchleſs in their fame. 
Diomedon the leader, Keen his ſword 
At Marathon was felt, where Afia bled. 
Theſe guard Thermopylæ. Among the hills, 
Unknown to ſtrangers winds an upper ſtreight, 
Which by a thouſand Phocians is ſecur'd. ; 
Ere theſe brave Greeks I quitted, in the bay 
A ſtately chieſtain of th* Athenian fleet 


Arriv'd. I join'd him. Copious in thy praiſe 


He utter'd rapture, but auſterely blam'd 
Laconia's tardy counſels; while the ſhips 

Of Athens long had ſtemm'd Eubcean tides, 
Which flow not diſtant from our future poſt; 
This was the fax-fam'd Æſchylus, by Marg, 
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By Phoebus loy'd. ' Parnaſſus him proclaims 

The firſt of Attic poets, him the plains 

Of Marathon a ſoldier, try'd in arms. 

Well may Athenians murmur, ſaid the king, 
Too long hath Sparta ſlumber'd on her ſhield. 
By morn, beyond the Iſthmus we will ſpread 
A gen'rous banner. In Laconian ſtrains 
Of Alcman and Terpander lives the fame 
Of our forefathers. Let oor deeds attract 
The brighter muſe of Athens in the ſoug 
Of Æſchylus divine. Now frame thy choice. 
Share in our fate; or, haſt'ning home, report, 
How much already thy diſcerning mind, 

Thy active limbs have merited from me, 

How ſerv'd thy country. From the impatient lips 
Of Alpheus ſwift theſe fervid accents broke: 

have not mcaſur d ſuch a tract of land, 

Have not untir'd, beheld the ſctting ſun, 

Nor through the ſhade of midnight urg'd my ſteps 
'To animate the Grecians, that myſelf 
Might be exempt from warlike toil, or death. 
Return? Ah! no. A ſecond time my ſpeed 
Shall viſit thee, 'Thermopylz. My limbs 
Shall at thy fide, Leonidas, obtain 

An honourable grave. And oh ! amid 

His country's perils, if a Spartan breaſt 

May feel a private ſorrow, fierce revenge 
I eck not only for th' inſulted ſtate, wh bs 
But Jor a brother's wrongs. A younger hope, 
Than I, ahd Maron, blcfs'd our father's years, 
Child of his age, and Polydorus nam'd. 

His mind, while tender in his op'ning prime, 
Was bent to ſtrenuous virtue. Gen'rous ſcorn 
Of pain, or danger taught his early ſtrength 

To ſtruggle patient with ſevereſt toils. 

Oft, when inclement winter chill'd the air, 
When frozen ſhow'rs had ſwoln Eurotas' ſtream, 
Amid th' impetuous channel would he plunge 
'To breaft the torrent. On a fatal day, 

As in the ſea his active limbs he bath'd, 

A ſavage corſair of the Perſian kin 

y brother naked and defenceleſs . 

Ev'n in my ſight, to Aſia; there to waſte 

With all the promiſe of its growing worth 

His youth in — Tedious were the tale, 

Should I recount my pains, my father's woes, 

The days he wept, the ſleepleſs nights, he beat 

His aged boſom. And ſhall Alpheus' ſpear 

Be abſent from 'Thermopylz, nor claim, 

O Polydorus, vengeance for thy wrongs 

In that firſt laughter of the batb'rous foe. 
Here interpos'd Dieneces. Their hands 

He graſp'd, and cordial tranſport thus expreſs'd : 
O that Lycurgus from the ſhades might rife 

To praiſe the virtue, which his laws inſpire ! 
Thus till the dead of night theſe heroes paſs'd 

The hours in friendly converſe, and enjoy'd 

Each other's virtue. Happieſt of men 

At length with gentle heavineſs the pow'r 

Of ſleep invades their eye-lids, and conſtrains 

'Their magnanimity and zeal to reſt : 

When ſliding down the hemiſphere, the moon 

Immers'd in midnight ſhade her ſilver head. 


T BOOK II. 


| . THE ARGUMENT, 
LroxiDAS on his _—_ to the Iſthmus is met 


by the leaders of the troops, ſent from other 


* 
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Grecian ſtates,” and by the deputies, who com. 
poſed the Iſthmian council. He harangues them; 
then proceeds in conjunction with theſe forces 
towards I hermopylæ. On the firſt day he iz 
joined by Dithyrambus; on the third he reaches 
a valley in Locris, where he is entertained by 
Oileus, the public hoſt, of the Lacedemonian 
ſtate; and the next morning is accompanied b 
him in a car to the temple of Pan: he findy 
Medon there, the ſon of Oileus, and commander 
of two thouſand Locrians, already poſted at 
Thermopylæ, and by him is informed, that the 
army of Xerxes is in ſight of the paſs. 


Avrox a ſpreads her purple beams around, 
When move the Spartans. ' Their approach is 
known. 

The Iſthmian council, and the diff rent chiefs, 

Who lead th' auxiliar bands, advance to meet 

Leonidas; Eupalamus the ſtrong, 

Alemæon, Clonius, Diophantus brave 

With Hegeſander. At their head is ſeen 

Ariſtobulus, whom Mycenz's ranks 

Obey Mycenz once auguſt in pow'r, 

In ſplendid wealth, and vaunting flill the name 

Of Agamemnos. To Laconia's king 

The chieftain ſpake. Leonidas, ſurvey 

Mycenz's race. Should ev'ry other Greek 

Be aw'd by Xerxes, and his eaſtern hoſt, 

Believe not, we can fear, deriv'd from thoſe, 

Who once conducted o'er the foaming ſurge 

The ſtrength of Greece; who defert left the fields 

Of ravag*d Aſia, and her proudeſt walls 

From their foundations levell'd to the ground, 
Leonidas replies not, but his voice | 

Directs to all. IIluſtrious warriors, hail! 

Who thus undannted ſignalize your faith, 

Your gen'rous ardour in the common cauſe. 

But you, whoſe counſels prop the Grecian ſtate, 

O venerable ſynod, who confi 

To our protecting ſword, the gate of Greece, 

Thrice hail ! Whate'er by valour we obtain, #®% 

Your wiſdom mult preſerve. With piercing eyes 


| Contemplate ev'ry city, and diſcern 
Their various tempers. 


Some with partial care 
To guard their own negle& the public weal, 
Unmov'd and cold are others. Terror here, 
Corruption there preſides. O fire the brave 
To gen'ral efforts in the gen'ral cauſe, 
Confirm the wav'ring. Animate the cold, 
The timid. Watch the faithleſs. Some betray 
Themſelves and Greece, Their perfidy prevent, 
Or call them back to honour. Let us a 

Be link'd in ſacred union, and this land 

May face the world's whole multitude in arms. 
If for the ſpoil, by Paris borne to Troy, 

A thouſand keels the Helleſpont o'erſpread ; 
Shall not again confederated Greece 

Be rous'd to battle, and to freedom give 


What once ſhe gave to fame? Behold, we haſte 


To ſtop th' invading tyrant. Till we fall, 

He ſhall not pour his myriads on your plains. 
But as the gods conceal, how long our ſtrength 
May ſtand unvanquiſh'd, or how ſoon may yield; 


| Waſte not a moment, till conſenting Greece 


Range all her free-born numbers in the field. 
Leonidas concluded. Awful ſtepp'd 
Before the ſage uſſembly one ſupreme 


ce». 


d; 


And old in office, who addreſs'd the king. 
Thy bright example ev'ry heart unites. 
From thee her happieſt omens Greece derives 
Of concord, ſafety, libert and fame. 
Go then, O firſt of mortals, 0, impreſs 
Amaze and terror on the barb'rous hoſt ; | 
"The free-born Greeks inſtructing life to deem 
Leſs dear, than honour, and their country's cauſe. 
This heard, Leonidas, thy ſecret ſoul, , 1 
Fxulting, taſte of the ſweet reward 


+ Due to thy name through endleſs time. Once 


more 2 eln 

His eyes he turn'd, and view'd in rapt rous thought 
His native land, which he alone can ſave; 
Then ſummon' d all his majeſty, and oder 
The Iſthmus trod. The phalanx moves behind 
In deep arrangement. So th* imperial ſhip | 
With ſtately bulk along the heaving'tide 
In military pomp eonducts the pow'r. 
Of ſome proud navy, bounding from the port 
To bear the vengeance of a mighty ſtate 
Againſt a tyrant s walls. Till ſultry noon 
They march; when halting, as they take repaſt, 
Acroſs the plain before them they deſcry . 
A troop of Theſpians. One above the reſt 
In eminence precedes. - His glitt ring ſhield, 
Whoſe gold-emblazon'd orb collects the beams, 
Caſt by meridian Phoebus from his throne, 
Flames like another ſun- A ſnowy plume, 
With wanton'curls diſporting in the breeze, 
Floats o'er his dazzling caſque. On nearer view 
Beneath the radiant honours of his creſt 
A countenance of youth in roſy prime, 
And manly ſweetneſs won the fix d regard 
Of cach beholder. With a modeſt grace 
He came reſpectful tow*'rd the king, and ſhow d, 
That all ideas of his own deſert s 
Were ſunk in veneration. So the god 
Of night ſalutes his empyreal ſire; 
When from his altar in th' embow'ring grove 
Of balmy Delos, or the hallow'd/bound 
Of Tenedos, or Claros, where he hcars, 
In hymns his praiſes from the ſons of men, 
He reaſcends the high, Olympian ſeats: 
Such reverential homage on his brow, 
O'erſhading, ſoftens his effulgent bloom 
With lovelineſs and grace. The king receives 
Th' illuſtrious Theſpian thus. My willing tongue 
Would ſtyle thee Dithyrambus. Thou doſt bear 
All in thy aſpect to become that name, 
Renown'd for worth and valour. O reveal 
Thy birth, thy charge. Whoe'er thou art, my ſoul 
Debres to know thee, and would call thee friend. 

To him the youth. O bulwark of our weal, 
My name is Dithyrambus; which the lips 
Of ſome benevolent, ſome gen'rous friend 
To thee have ſounded in a partial ſtrain, 
And thou haſt heard with favour. In thy ſight 
Iſtand, depyted by the Theſpian chief, | 
The Theban, Locrian, by the fam'd in war, 
Diomedon, to haſten thy approach. 
Three days will bring the hoſtile pow'rs in view. 

He ſaid. The ready ſtandards are uprear d. 
By zeal enforc'd, till ev ning ſhadows fall, 
The march continues, then by day-ſpring ſweeps 
The earlieſt dews. The van, bs Agis led, 


=" 


Diſplays the griſly face of battle rough 


Wich Jyears, obliquely trail d in dreadful length 
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Along th' indented way. Beſide him march'd 


| His gallant Theſpian hoſt. The centre boaſts 
| Leonidas the leader, who retains | 


The good Megiſtias near him. In the rear 
Dieneces commanded, who in 
That Menalippus, offspring of his friend, 
For theſe inſtructions. Let thine eye, young man, 
Dwell or the order of our varying march 
As champain, valley, mountain, or defile i 
Require a change. The eaſtern tyrant thus 
Conducts not his Barbarians like the ſands 
In number, Yet the diſcipline of Greece 
They will encounter feeble, as the ſands, 
Daſh'd on a rock, and ſcatter'd in their fall. | 

To him th' inquiring youth. The martial tread, 
The flute's low warble, both in juſt accord, * 
Entrance my ſenſes; but let wonder aſk, | 
Why is that tender vehicle of ſound 307% 
Preterr'd in war by Sparta ? Other Greeks 
To more ſonorous muſic rufh in fight. 

Son of my friend, Dieneces rejoins, 
Well doſt thou note. I praiſe thee. Sparta's law 
With human paſſions, ſource of human woes, 


Maintains perpetual ſtrife. She ſternly curbs 


Our infant hearts, till paſſion yields its ſeat 


To principle and order. Muſic too, 


By Spartans lov'd, is temper' d by the law; 
Still to her plan ſubſervient melts in notes, | 
Which cool and ſooth, not irritate and warm, 
Thus by habitual abſtinence, apply'd 

To ev'ry ſenſe, ſuppreſſing nature's fire, 

By modes of duty, not by ardour ſway'd, 


| O'er each impetuous enemy abroad, 
At home o'er vice and pleaſure we prevail. 


O might I merit a Laconian name 
The Acarnanian anſwer'd. But explain, 
What is the land we traverſe? What the hill, 
Whoſe parted ſummit in a ſpacious void ; 
Admits a bed of clouds? And gracious tell, 
Whoſe are thoſe ſuits of armour which I ſee _ 
Borne by two, Helots? At the queſtions pleas d. 
Dieneces centinues. Thoſe belon * 
To Alpheus and his brother. Light of foot 
They, diſencumber' d, all at large precede ; 
This . band. They guide a troop of 

Ves, | 


Our miſlile-weapon'd Helots, to obſerve, 


Provide, forewarn, and obſtacles remove. 
This tract is Phocis. That divided hill 


| Is fam'd Parnaſſus. Thence the voice divine 


Was ſent by Phoebus, ſummoning to death 

The king of Sparta. From his fruitful blood 

A crop will ſpring of victory to Greece. 28 
And theſe three hundred higli in birth and rank, 

All citizens of Sparta . . . . cries the youth, 

They all muſt bleed, Dieneces ſubjoins, 


All with their leader. So the law decrees. 


To him with earneſt looks the gen'rous youth, 
Wilt thou not place me in that . hour 
Cloſe to thy buckler? Gratitude will brace 

Thy pupil's arm to manifeſt the force * 


| Of thy inſtruction. Menalippus, no, 


Return'd the chief. Not thou of 1 | 
Nor call'd to periſh. Thou unwedded too : 
Would'ſt leave no race behind thee. Live to praiſe, 
Live to enjoy our ſalutary fall. 

Reply is needleſs. See, the ſun deſcends. 


The army halts, 1 truſt thee with a charge, 
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Son of Megiſtias. In my name command 
Th' attendant Helots to erect our weng. F 
We pitch our tents in Locris. Quick the youth 
His charge accompliſh'd. From a gen'rous meal, 
Where at the call of Alpheus, Locris ſhow'r'd 
Her Amalthean plenty on her friends, 
| The fated warriors ſoon. in ſlumber loſe 
he memory of toil. His watchful round 
Dieneces with Menalippus takes. a 
The moon rode high and clear. Her light benign 
To their pleas'd eyes a rura#dwelling ſhow ed, 
All unadorn'd, but ſeemly. Either ſide „ 
Was fenc'd by trees high-ſhadowing. The front 
Look'd on a cryital pool, by feather'd tribes 
ev'ry dawn frequented. From the ſprings 
A ſmall redundance fed a ſhallow brook, 
O'er ſmootheſt pebbles rippling juſt to wake, 
Not ſtartle ſilence, and the car of night «th 
Entice to liſten undiſturb'd. Aroun 
The graſs was cover'd by repoling ſheep, | 
Whoſe drowſy. guard no longer bay'd the moon. 
The warriors ſtopp'd, contemplating the ſeat 
Of rural quiet. Suddenly a ſwain SIE 
Steps forthe His fingers touch the breathing reed. 
VUpriſe the fleecy train. Each faithful dog 
Is rous'd. All heedful of the wonted ſound 
Their known conductor follow. Slow behind 
'Th' obſerving warriors move. Ere long they reach 
A bread and verdant circle, thick enclos'd . 


With birches ſtraight and tall. whoſe gloſſy rind 


Is clad in filver from Diana's car. | 

The ground was holy, and the central ſpot | 

An altar bore to Pan. Beyond the orb 

Qf ſkreening trees th' external circuit ſwarm'd 

With ſheep and bee ves, each neighb'ring hamlet's 

wealth 

Collected Thither ſeon the ſwain arriv'd, 

Whom, by the name of Melibœus hail'd, 

A peaſant throng ſurrounded. As their chief, 

He nigh the altar to his rural friends 

Addreſs'd theſe words: O lent from diff*rent lords 

ith contribution to the public wants, 

Time preſſes. God of peafants, bleſs our courſe ! 
Speed to the ſlow-pac'd ox, for once impart! | 

That o'er theſe valleys, cool'd by dewy night, 

We to our ſummons true, ere noon-tide blaze 

May join Oileus, and his praiſe obtain. 

He ceas d. To ruſtic madrigals and pipes, 
Combin'd with bleating notes and tinkling bells, 
With clamour ſhrill from buſy tongues of dogs, 
Or hollow-founding from the deep-mouth'd ox, 
Along the valley herd and flock are driv'n 
Succeſſive, halting oft to harmleſs ſpoil 
Of flow'rs and herbage, ſpringing in their ſight. 
While Melibeus marſhall'd with addreſs 
The inoffenfive hoſt, unſeen in ſhades | 
Pieneces applauded, and the youth 
Of Menalippus caution'd. Let no word 
Impede the careful peaſant. On his charge 
Depends our welfare. Diligent and ftaid 
He ſuits his godlike maſter. Thou wilt fee 
That righteous hero ſoon. Now fleep demands 
Our debt to nature. On a carpet dry 
Of moſs beneath a wholeſome beech they lay, 
Arm'd as they were. Their lumber ſhort retires 
With night's laſt ſhadow. Ac their warning rous'd, 
The troops proceed. Th' admiring eye of yourh 
In Menalippus caught the morning rays 
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To guide its travel o'er the landſcape wide 
Of cultivated hillocks, dales and lawns, 


Roſe to their gods through conſecrated ſhades, 

He then exclaims. O ſay, can Jove devote 

Theſe fields to ravage, thoſe abodes to flames ? 
The Spartan anſwers: Ravage, ſword and fire 

Muſt be endur'd as incidental ils. b 

Suffice it, theſe invaders, ſoon or late, 

Will leave this ſoil more fertile by their blood 


With ſpoils abundant to rebuild the fanes. 


Precarious benefits are theſe, thou ſee'ſt 

So fram'd by heav'n ; but virtue is a good 

No foe can ſpoil, and laſting to the grave. 
Beſide the public way an oval fount 

Of marble ſparkled with a filver ſpray. 

Of falling rills, collected from above. 

The army halted, and their hollow caſques 

Dipp'd in the limpid ſtream. Behind it roſe 

An cdifice, compos'd of native roots, 

And oaken trunks of knotted girth unwrought. 

Within were beds of moſs. Old, batter d arms 

Hung from the reof. Ihe curious chiefs approack. 

Theſe words, engraven on a tablet rude, 

Megiſtias reads; the reſt in filence hear. 

« Yon marble fountain, by Oileus plac d, 

To thirity lips in living water flows; 

« For weary ſteps he fram'd this cool retreat; 


'| © A gratefuloff ring here to rural 


peace, 

« His dinted ſhield, his helmet he reſign'd. 
OO paſſenger, if born to noble deeds 
Thou would'ſt obtain perpetual grace from ſore, 
Devote thy vigour to heroic toils,' 
© And thy decline to hoſpitable cares. 
« Reſt here; then ſeek Oileus in his vale.” 

O Tore, burſt forth Leonidas, thy grace 
Is large and various. Length of days and bliſs 
To him thou giv'ſt, to me a ſhorten'd term, 
Nor yet leis happy. Grateful we confeſs. 
Thy diff rent bounties, meaſur'd full to both. 
Come let us ſeck Oitcus in his vale. 
The word is giv'n. The heavy phalanx moves 
The light-pac'd Helots long ere morning dawn d, 
Fad recommenc'd their progreſs. They o'ertook 
| Blithe Melibœus in a ſpacious vale, b 
The fruitfulleſt in Locris, ere th ſun 
Shot forth his noon · tide beams. On either fide 
A ſurface ſcarce perceptibly aſcends. 
Luxuriant vegetation crowds the foi! 
With trees cloſe-rang'd and mingling. Rich the 
loads T ; 
Of native fuitage to the ſight reveal | 
| Their vig*rous nurture. I here the flaſhing peach, 
The apple, citron, almond, pear and date, 
Pomegranates, purple mulberry, and 
From interlacing branches mix their hues 
And ſcents, the paſſenger's delight; but leave 
In the mid-vale a paſture long and large, 
Exuberant in vivid verdure cropp d | 
By herds, byflocks innum'rous. N eighb*ring nol 
Are ſpeckled o'er with cots, whoſe humble roots 
To herd{men, ſhepherds, and laborious hinds 
Once yielded reft unbroken, till the name 
Of Xerxes ſhook their quiet. Yet this dax 
Was feſtive. Swains and damſcls, youth and age, 
From toil, from home enlarg'd, diſporting, fill d 
Th enliven'd meadow. Under evy ſhade- 


A hoary minſtrel fat 5 the maidgns danc dz 


Where manſions, hamlets interpos d; where dome 
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bleated; oxen low d; the horſes neigh'd; 
my the vale reſounded; terror fled ; 
Leonidas was nigh. The welcome news 
By Melibeeus, haſt'ning to his lord 
Was loudly told. The Helots too appear'd. 
While with his brother Alpheus thus diſcours'd. 
In this fair valley old Oileus dwells, 
The firſt of Locrians, of Laconia's ſtate 
The public hoſt. Yon large pavilions mark. 
They promiſe welcome. Thither let us bend, 
There tell our eharge. This faid, they both ad- 
Vance. 
A hoary band receives them. One, who ſeem'd 
In rank, in age ſuperior, wav'd his hand 
To Melibeus, ſtanding near, and ſpake. 

By this my faithful meſſenger I learn, _ 
That you are friends. Nor yet th' invader's foot 
Hath paſs'd our confines. Elſe, obercaſt by time, 
My ſight would ſcarce diſtinguiſh friend or foe, 
A Grecian or Barbarian. Alpheus then. 

We come from Lacedemon, of our king 
Leonidas forerunners. Is he _ ? 

The cordial ſenior tenderly exclaims, 

I am Oileus. Him a beardleſs boy 

I knew in Lacedemon. Twenty years 

Are fince elaps'd. He ſcarce remembers me. 

But I will feaſt him, as becomes my zeal, 

Him and his army. You, my friends, repoſe. 
They fit. He ſtill diſcourſes. Spartan gueſts, 


In me an aged ſoldier you behold. 


From Ajax, fam'd in Agamemnon's war, 

Oilean Ajax flows my vital ſtream, 

Unmix'd with his preſumption. I have borne 

The higheſt functions in the Locrian ſtate, 

Not with diſhonour. Self-diſmiſs'd, my age 

Hath in this valley on my own demeſn 

Liv'd tranquil, not recluſe. My comrades theſe, 
Old magifirates and warriors like myſelf, 

Releas'd from public care, with me retir'd 

To rural quiet. young our laſt remains 

Of time in ſweet garrulity we ſlide, 

Recounting paſt atchievements of our prime; 

Nor wanting lib'ral means far lib'ral deeds, - 

Here bleſs'd, here bleſſing we reſide. Theſe flocks, 
[Theſe herds and paſtures, theſe our num'rous 


ds, 

And poverty, hence exil'd, may divul 
Our — abundance. We Ty foraad 
A banquet for an army. By the ſtate 
Once more entreated, we accept a charge, - 
To age well-ſuited. By our watchful care 
The goddeſs Plenty in your tents ſhall dwell. 

He ſcarce had finiſh'd, when the enſigns broad 
Of Lacedemon's phalanx down the vale 
Were ſeen to wave, unfolding at the ſound 
Of flutes, ſolt warbling in th expreſſive mood 
Of Dorian ſweetneſs unadorn'd. Around, 
In notes of welcome ev*ry ſhepherd tun'd 
His {prightly reed. The damfel: ſhow'd their hair, 
Diverſify'd with flow'rets. Garlands gay, 
Ruſh-woven baſkets, glowing with the dyes 
Of amaranths, of jaſmin, roſes, pinks 
And violets they carry, tripping light 
Before the ſteps of grimly-featur'd Mars 
To blend the ſmiles of Flora with his frown. 
Leonidas they chaunt in ſilvan lays, | 
Him the defender of their meads and groves, 

n more than Pap, a guardian to their flocks. 


While Philomela, in her poplar ſhade 

Awaken'd {trains her emulating throat, | 

And joins with liquid trills the iwelling ſounds, / 
Behold Oileus and his ancient train | 

Accoft Laconia's king, whoſe looks and wards 

Confeſs remembrance of the Locrian chief. 
Thrice hail ! Oileus, Sparta's noble hoſt. 

Thou art of old acquainted with her ſons, ; 

Their laws, their manners. Muſical as brave, 

Train'd to delight in ſmooth Terpander's lay, 

In Alcman's Dorian meaſure, we enjoy 

In thy melodious vale th' unlabour'd ftrains 

Of rural pipes, to nightingales attun'd. 

Our heart-felt gladneſs deems the golden age, 


| Subſifting where thou govern'ſt. Still theſeit 


Of joy continu d may thy dwelling hear! 
Still may this plenty, unmoleſted, crown _ 
The favour'd diſtrict ! May thy rev'rend duft 
Have peaceful ſhelter in thy father's wb ! 
Kind heav'n, that merit to my ſword impart ! 

By joy uplifted, forth Oileus broke... 
Thou doſt recal me then! O ſent to guard 
Theſe fruits from ſpoil, theſe hoary locks from 

ſhame, a 
Permit thy weary'd ſoldiers to partake 


of Locrian plenty. Enter thou my tents, 


Thou and thy captains. I ſalute them all. 
The hero full of dignity and years, 

Once bold in action, plac'd now in eaſe, 

Ev'n by his look, benignly caſt around, 


| Gives laſſitude relief. With native grace, 


With heart-effus'd complacency the king 
Accepts the lib'ral welcome, while his troops, 
To relaxation and repaſt diſmiſs'd, 
Pitch on the wounded green their briſtled ſpears. 
Still is the evening. Under cheſnut ſhades 
With interweaving poplars ſpacious ſtands 
A well-fram'd tent. There calm the heroes fit, 
The genial board enjoy, and feaſt the mind 
On ſage diſcourſe; which thus Oileus clos'd. 
Behold, night lifts her ſignal to invoke 
That friendly god, who owns the drowſy wand. 
To Mercury this laſt libatien flows. 
Farewell till morn. They ſeparate, they ſleep j 
All but Oileus, who forſakes the tent. 
On Melibceus, in theſe words he calls. 
Approach my faithful friend. To him the ſwain. 
Thy bondman hears thy call. The chief replies, 
Loud for the gath'ring peaſantry to heed. 
Come, Melibceus, it is ſurely time, 
That my repeated gift, the name of friend 
Thou ſhouldſt accept. The name of bondman 
wounds 
My ear. Be free. No longer, beſt of men, 
Reject that boon, nor let my feeble head, 
To thee a debtor, as to gracious heaven, 
Deſcend and ſleep unthankful in the grave. 
Though yielding nature daily feels decay; 
Thou doſt prevent all care. The gods eſtrange 
Pain from my pillow, have ſecur'd my breaſt 
From weeds tos oft in aged ſoil profuſe, 
From ſelf-tormenting petulance and pride, 
From jealouſy and envy at the fame 
Of younger men. Leonidas will dim 
My former Juftre, as that ſilver orb 
Outſhines the meaneſt tar; and I rejoice, 
O Melibeus, theſe elect of Jove 
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To certain death advance. Immortal powers | 
How ſocial, how. endeariny is their ſpeech ! 
How flow in lib'ral cheerfulneſs their hearts! 
To ſuch a period verging men like theſe 
Age well may envy, and that envy take 
The genuine ſhape of virtue. Let their ſpan 
Of earthly being, while it laſts, contain 
Each earthly joy. Till bleſs'd Elyſium ſpread 
Her ever-blooming, inexhauſted ſtores 
To their glad fight, be mine the grateful taſk 
To drain my plenty. From the vaulted caves 
Our veſſels large of well-fermented wine, 
From all our gran'ries lift the treaſur'd corn. 
Go, load the groaning axles. Nor forget 
With garments new to greet Meliſſa's nymphs, 
To her a triple change of veſtments bear 
With twenty lambs, and twenty ſpeckled kids, 
Be it your care, my peaſant, ſome to aid 
Him you.” Airector, others to ſelect | 
Five hundred oxen, thrice a thoufand ſheep, 
Of luſty imains a thouſand. Let the morn, 
When firſt ſhe bluſhes, ſee my will perform'd. 
They heard. Their lord's injunctions to fufil 
Was their ambition. He, unreitiag, mounts 
A ready car. The courſers had enroll'd 
His name in Iſthmian and Nem&an games, 
By moonlight, floating on the ſplendid reins, 
He o'er the buſy vale intent is borne 7 
From place to place, o'eriooks, directs, forgets 
That he is old. Meantime the ſhades of night, 
Retiring, wake Dieneces. He gives 
The word. His pupil ſeconds. Ev'ry hand 
Is arm'd. Day opens. Sparta's king appears. 
Oileus greets him. In his radiant car 
The ſenior ſtays reluctant; but his gueſt 
So wills in Spartan reverence to age. 
Then ſpake the Locrian. To aſſiſt thy camp 
A choſen band of peaſants I detach. 
I truſt thy valour. Doubt not thou my care, 
Nor doubt that ſwain. Oileus, ſpeaking, look'd 
On Melibœus. Skilful he commands | 
Theſe hinds. Him wiſe, him faithful I have 
prov'd 
More than Eumæus to Laertes? ſon. 
To him th' Oetzan woods, their devious tracks 
Are _— each rill and fountain. Near the 
, paſs 
Two thouſand Locrians wilt thou find encamp'd, 
My eldeſt born their leader, Medon nam'd, 
Well exercis'd in arms. My daughter dwells 
On Oeta. Sage Meliſſa ſhe is call'd, 
Enlighten'd prieſteſs of the tuneful nine. 
She haply may accoſt thee. Thou wilt lend 
An ear. Not fruitleſs are Meliſſa's words. 
Now, ſervants, bring the ſacred wine. Obey'd, 
He, from his ſeat upriſing, thus proceeds: 

Lo! from this chalice a libation pure 
To Mars, to Grecian liberty and laws, 

Io their protector, eleutherian Jove, - 

To his nine daughters, who record the brave, 
To thy renown, Leonidas, I pour ; 

And take an old man's benediction too. 

He ſtopp'd. Affection, ſtruggling in his heart, 
Burſt torth again. IIluſtrious gueſt, afford 
Another hour. That ſlender ſpace of time 
Yield to my ſole poſſeſſion. While the troops, 
Already glitt'ring down the dewy vale, 
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File through its narrow'd outlet: near my fide 
Deign to be carry'd, and my talk endure. 

The king, well pleas'd, aſcends. Slow moyg 
the ſteeds f 
Behind the rear. Oileus graſps his hand, 
Then in the fulneſs of his foul purſues” 

Thy veneration for Laconia's laws 
That I may ſtrengthen, may to rapture warm, 
Hear me diſplay the melancholy fruits 
Of lawleſs will. When o'er the Lydian plains 
Th' innumerable tents of Xerxes ſpread, 

His vaſſal. Pythius, who in afluent means 
Surpaſſes me, as that Barbarian prince 

Thou doſt in virtue, entertain'd the hoſt, 

And proffer'd all his treaſures. Theſe the king 
Refuling, ev'n augmented from his own. h 
An act of fancy, not habitual grace, 
A ſparkling vapour through the regal gloom 
Of cruelty and pride. He now prepar'd 

To march from Sardis, when with humble tears 
The good old man beſought him. Let the king 
Propitious hear a parent. In thy train 

J have five ſons. Ah! leave my eldeſt born, 
Thy future vaſſal, to ſuſtain my age : 

The tyrant fell reply'd : Freſumptuous man, 
Who art my ſlave, in this tremendous war, 

Is not my perſon hazarded, my race, 

My conſort? Former merit ſaves from death 
Four of thy offspring. Him, ſo dearly priz'd, 
Thy folly hath deſtroy'd. His body ſtraight 
Was hewn aſunder. By the public way 

On either fide a bleeding half was caſt, 

And millions paſs'd between. O Spartan king, 
Taught to revere the ſanctity of laws, 

The acts of Xerxes with thine own compare, 
His fame with thine. The curles of mankind 
Give him renown. He marches to deſtroy, 
But thou to ſave. Behold the trees are bent, 
Each eminence 1s loaded thick with crowds, 
From cots, trom ev'ry hamlet pour'd abroad, 
To bleſs thy ſteps, to celebrate thy praiſe. 

Oft times the king his decent brow inclin'd, 
Mute and obſequious to an elder's voice, 
Which through th' inſtructed ear, unceaſing flow 
In eloquence and knowledge. Scarce an hour 
Was fled. The narrow dale was left behind. 
A cauſeway broad diſclos'd an ancient pile 
Of military fame. A trophy large, 

Compact with creſted morions, targets rude, : 
With ſpears and corſlets, dimm'd by eating 


age, 
Stood ns lake pellucid, ſmooth, profound, 
Of circular expanſe, whoſe boſom thow'd 
A green-flop'd iſland, figur'd o'er with flow'rs, 
And from its centre lifting high to view 
A marble chapel, on the maſſy ſtrength 
Of Doric columns rais'd. A full wrought freeze 
Diſplay'd the ſculptor's art. In ſolemn pomp 
Of obeliſks and buſts, and ſtory'd urns 


{ Sepulchral manfions of illuſtrious dead 


Were ſcatter'd round, o'ercaſt with ſhadows black 
Of yew and cypreſs. In a ſerious note 
Oileus, pointing, opens new diſcourſe. 

Beneath yon turf my anceſtors repoſe. 
Oilean Ajax ſingly was depriv'd 5 
Of fun'ral honours there. With impious luſt 


He ſtain'd Minerva's temple. From the gulf 


- 


i ters by their god preſerv'd, 
. 3 He lies beneath a rock, 
By Neptune's trident in his wrath o'erturn'd. 
Shut from Elyfium for a hundred years, 
The hero's ghoſt bewail'd his oozy tomb. 
A race more pious on the Oilean houſe 
Felicity have drawn. To ev'ry god 
1 owe my bliſs, my early fame to Pan. 
Once on the margin of that ſilent pool 
In their nocturnal camp Barbarians lay, 
Awaiting morn to violate the dead. : 
My youth was fir'd. I ſummon'd from their cots 
A ruſtic hoſt. We ſacrific'd to Pan, 
Afail'd th' unguarded ruffians in his name. 
He with his terrors ſmote their yielding hearts. 
Not one ſurviv'd the fury of our ſwains. 
Rich was the pillage. Hence that trophy roſe ; 
Of coſtly blocks conſtructed, hence that fane, 
Inſcrib'd to Pan th* armipotent. O king, 
Be to an old man's vanity benign. 
This frowning emblem of terrific war 
Proclaims the ardour and exploits of youth, 
This to Barbarian ſtrangers, ent'ring Greece, 
Shows what I was. The marble fount thou 
ſaw'ſt, 
Of living water, whoſe tranſparent flow 
Reliev'd thy march in yeſter ſultry ſun, 
The cell, which offer'd reſt on beds of moſs 
Show what I am, to Grecian neighbour's ſhow 
The hoſpitality of age. O age, 
Where are thy graces, but in lib'ral deeds, - 
In bland deportment? Would thy furrow'd 
cheeks 

Loſe the deformity of time? Let ſmiles ö 
Dwell in thy wrinkles. Then, rever'd by youth, 
Thy feeble ſteps will find Abruptly here 
He paus'd. A manly warrior full in fight 
Beſide the trophy on his target lean'd, 
Unknown to Sparta's leader, who addreſs'd 
His rey'rend hoſt, Thou pauſeſt. Let me aſk, 
Whom do I ſee, reſembling in his form 
A demigod? In tranſport then the ſage. 

It is my ſon, diſcover'd by his ſhield, 
Thy brave auxiliar Medon. He ſuſtains 
My ancient honours in his native ſtate, 


| Which kindly choſe my offspring to replace 


Their long-ſequeſter'd chief. Heart-winning 
gueſt ! 

My life, a tide of joy, which never knew 

A painful ebb, beyond its wonted mark 

Flows in thy converſe. Could a wiſh prevail, 

My long and happy courſe ſhould finiſh here. 

The chariot reſted. Medon now approach'd, 

Saluting thus Leonidas: O king | 

Of warlike Sparta, Xerxes' hoſt in ſight 

Begin to ſpread their multitude, and fill 

The ſpacious Malian plain. The king replies: 

Accept, illuſtrious meſſenger, my thanks. 

With ſuch a brave aſſiſtant, as the fon 

Of great Oileus, more affur'd I go 

To face thoſe numbers, With this godlike friend 

The father, now diſmounting from his car, 

Embraces Medon. In a ſliding bark 

They all are wafted to the iſland fane, 

Erected by Otleus, and enrich'd 

With his engrav'd achievements. Thence the 
eye | 


A 
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Of Sparta's gen'ral in extenſive ſcope 
Contemplates each battalion, as they wind 
Along the pool; whoſe limpid facę reflects 
Their weapons, gliſt'ning in the early ſun. 
Them he to Pan armipotent commends, 
His favour thus invoking. God, whoſe pow'r - 
By rumour vain, or echo's empty veice 9 55 
Can ſink the valiant in deſponding ſear, 
Can diſarray whole armies, ſmile on theſe, 
Thy worſhippers. Thy own Arcadians guard. 
Through thee Oĩleus triumph'd. On his ſon, 
On me look down. Our ſhields auxiliar join 
Againſt profane Barbarians, who inſult 
The Grecian gods, and meditate the fall 
Of this thy ſhrine. He ſaid, and now intent 
To leave the iſland, on Oileus call'd, 

He, Medon anſwer'd, by his joy and zeal 


Too high tranſported, and diſcourſing long, 


Felt on his drowſy lids a balmy down 
Of heavineſs deſcending. He, unmark'd 
Amid thy pious commerce with the god, 
Was ſilently remov'd. The good old chief 
On carpets, rais'd by tender menial hands, 
Calm in the ſecret ſanctuary is laid. | 
His haQt'ning ſtep Leonidas reftrains, 
Thus fervent prays: O Maia's ſon, beft-pleas'd, 
When calling ſlumber to a virtuous eye, 
Watch o'er my venerable friend. Thy balm 
He wants, exhauſted by his love to me. 
Sweet ſleep, thou ſoft'neſt that intruding pang, 
Which gen'rous breaſts ſo parting muſt admit. 
He ſaid, embark*d, relanded. To his {ide 
Inviting Medon, he rejoin'd the hoſt. 


8 BOOK III. 
THE ARGUMENT. 


Lrow1D as arrives at Thermopylæ about noon on 
the fourth day of his departure from the Iſthmus. 
He is received by Demophilus, the commander 
of Theſpia, and by Anaxander the Theban, 
treacherouſly recommending Epialtes, a Malian, 
who ſecks, by a pompous deſcription of the 
Perſian power, to intimidate the Grecian lead- 
ers, as they are viewing the enemy's camp from 
the top of mount Oeta. He is anſwered by Di- 
eneces and Diomedon. Xerxes ſends Tygranes 
and Ehraortes to the Grecian camp, who are 
diſmiſſed by Leonidas, and conducted back by 
Dithyrambus and Diomedon; which laſt, in- 
cenſed at the arrogance of Tygranes, treats him 
with contempt and menaces. This occaſions a 
challenge to ſingle combat between Diomedon 
and Tygranes, Dithyrambus and Phraortes. E- 
pialtes after a conference with Anaxander de- 
clares his intention of returning to Xerxes. Le- 
onidas diſpatches Agis with Melibœus, a faith- 
ful ſlave of Oileus, and high in the eſtimation of 
his lord, to view a body of Phocians, who had 
been poſted at a diſtance from Thermopylæ for 
the defence of another paſs in mount Oeta. 


Now in the van Leonidas appears, | 
With Medon till conferring. Haſt thou heard, 
He ſaid, among th' innumerable foes {truſt 
What chiefs are moſt diſtinguiſh'd? Might we 
Tc ne, reply'd the Locrian. Xerxes boatts - 


His abicſt, braveſt counſellor and chief 


In Artemiſia, Caria's matchleſs queen, 


To old Darius benefits had bound 
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Her lord, herſelf to Xerxes. Not compell'd, Or thoſe tall cliffs ere their ſhaggy tops | 
Except by magnanimity, ſhe leads So near to heav'n, your monuments of fame, By 
The beſt appointed ſquadron in his fleet. As in ſome torrid region, where the head Wi 
No female ſoftheſs Artemiſia knows, Of Ceres bends beneath her golden load; Th 
But ir maternal love. Her widow'd hand If from a burning brand a ſcatter d ſpark W. 
With equity and firmneſs for her ſon Invade the parching ground; a ſudden blaze Spi 
Adminiſters the ſway. Of Doric race Sweeps o'er the — champaine: through hi No 
She ſtill retains the ſpirit, which from Greece - hoſt Un 
Her anceſtors tranſplanted. Other chiefs Not with leſs ſwiftneſs to the furtheſt ranks Re: 
Are all Barbarians, little known to fame, The words of great Leonidas diffus'd Sur 
Save one, whom Sparta hath herſelf ſupply d, A more than mortal fervour. Ev'ry heart He 
Not leſs than Demaratus, once her king, Diſtends with thoughts of glory, ſuch as raiſe Th 
An exile now. Leonidas rejoins. The patriot's virtue, and the ſoldier's fire ; A] 

Son of Oileus, like thy father wiſe, Es When danger moſt tremendous in his form Or 

Like him partake my confidence. Thy words Seems in their ſight moſt lovely. On their minds Diſ 

Recal an era, ſadd'ning all my thoughts. Imagination pictures all the ſcenes Th 

That injur'd Spartan ſhar'd the regal ſway Of war, the purple field, the heaps of death, Th 

With one—Alas! my brother, eldeſt born, The glitt'ring trophy, pil'd with Perſian arms. No 

427 WR Unbleſs'd by nature, favour'd by no god, But lo! the Grecian leaders, who before Thi 

_ Cleomenes. Inſanity of mind, Were ſtation'd near Thermopylæ, ſalute En. 
Malignant paſſions, impious acts deform'd Laconia's king. The Theſpian chief, ally'd Are 
A life, concluded by his own fell hand. 4 To Dithyrambus, firſt the ſilence breaks, Thi 

* Againſt his colleague envious he ſuborn'd An ancient warrior. From behind his caſque, of 
Leutychides. Him perjury and fraud Whoſe creſted weight his aged temples bore, ot. 
Plac'd on the ſeat, by Demaratus held The flender hairs, all-ſilver'd o'er by time, No! 
Unſtain'd in Juſtre, Here Oileus' ſon. Flow'd venerable down. He thus began : Ee 

My future ſervice only can repay Joy now ſhall crown the period Tiny days; Th' 
Thy confidential friendſhip. Let us cloſe And whether nigh my father's urn I ſleep; of 
The gloomy theme. Thermopylæ is nigh. Or, ſlain by Perfia's ſword, embrace the earth, Suc 
Each face in tranſport glows. Now Oeta rear d | Our common parent; be it as the gods 
His tow'ring forehead. With impatient ſteps Shall beſt determine. For the preſent hour The 
On ruſh'd the phalanx, ſounding pæans high; I bleſs their bounty, which hath giv'n my age Bey 
As if the preſent deity of fame To fee the brave Leonidas, and bid His 
Had from the ſummit ſhown her dazzling form, | That hero welcome on this glorious ſhore, . 
With wreaths unfading on her temples bound, | To ſix the baſis of the Grecian weal. Not 
Her adamantine trumpet in her hand | Here too the crafty Anaxander fpake. kb 
'To celebrate thcir valour. From the van Of all the Thebans, we. rejoicing, hail * io 

"Leonidas advances like the ſun, The king of Sparta. We obey'd his call. Hi 

When threugh dividing clouds his preſence ſtays | O may oblivion o'er the ſhame of Thebes Nos 
Their ſweeping rack, and ſtills the clam'rous | A dark'ning veil extend! or thoſe alone Th. 

. By fame be curs'd, whoſe impious counſels turn — 
The army ſilent halt. Their enſigns fan Their countrymen from virtue ! Thebes was ſunk Ne 
The air no longer. Motionleſs their ſpears. Her glory bury'd in diſhoneſt floth. yg 
His eye reveals the ardour of his ſoul, To wake her languor gen'rous Alphzus came, 5 - 

Which thus finds utt'rance from his eager lips. The meſſenger of freedom. O accept 25 

All hail! Thermopylæ, and you, the pow'rs, | Our grateful hearts, thou, Alpheus, art the cauſe, He 

Preſiding here. All hail! ye ſylvan gods, That Anaxander from his native gates * 
Ve fountain nymphs, who ſend your lucid rills Not ſingle joins this hoſt, nor tamely theſe, Pref 
In broken murmurs down the ruggid ſteep. My choſen friends behind their walls remain. =" 1 
Receive us, O benignant, and ſupport Enough of words. Time preſſes. Mount, ye chich Whi 
The cauſe of Greece. Conceal the ſecret paths, This loftieſt part of Oeta. This o'erlooks On : 
Which o'er theſe crags, and through their ſoreſts | The n and far beyond their northem Whe 

wind, - | mouth 

] Vntrod by human feet, and trac'd alone Extends our ſight acroſs the Malian plain. mo 
By your immortal footſteps. O defend Behold a native, Epialtes call'd, 

1 Your own receſſes, nor let impious war Who with the foe from Thracia's bounds hath The 

| Profane the ſolemn filence of your groves. march'd. | "qv 

Then on your hills your praiſes ſhall you hear Diſguis'd in ſeeming worth, he ended here. By tl 

From thoſe, whoſe deeds ſhall tell th' approving | The camp not long had Epialtes reach'd, A g 

| world, By race a Malian. Eloquent his tongue, Fr Ks 

That not to undeſervers did ye grant His heart was falſe and abject. He was fill d Anh 

Your high protection. You, my valiant friends, | To grace perfidious counſels, Md to clothe Of A 

Now rouſe the gen'rous ſpirit, which inflames In ſwelling phraſe the baſeneſs of his ſoul, | a 

Your hearts; exert the vigour of your arms: | Foul nurſe of treaſons. To the tents of Greece, Has 

That in the boſoms of the brave and free Himſelf a Greek, a faithlefs ſpy he came. The 
Your memorable actions may ſurvive ; Soon to the friends of Xerxes he repair'd, | With 
May ſound delightful in the ear of time, The Theban chiefs, and nightly councils held Daſh' 
Long, as blue Neptune beats the Malian ſtrand, | How to betfay the Spartans, or deject * Sev'n 
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By conſtethation. Up the ardnous lope 

With him each leader to the ſummit climbs, 

rhence a tremendous proſpect they command, 

Where endleſs plains, by white pavilions hid, 

Spread like the vaſt Atlantic, when no ſhore, 

No rock, no promontory ſtops the fight 

Unbounded, as it wanders; while the nioon, 

Reſplendent eye of night, in fulleſt orb 

Surveys th' interminate expanſe, and throws 

Her rays abroad to deck in ſnowy light 

The dancing billows. Such was Xerxes' camp 

A pow'r unrivall'd by the mightieſt King, 

Or fierceſt conqu'ror, whoſe blood-thirſty pride, 

Diſlolving all the facred ties which bind 

The happineſs of nations, hath upcali'd 

The ſleeping fury, Diſcord, from her den. 

Not from the hundred brazen gates of Thebes, 

The tow'rs of Memphis, and thoſe pregnant fields, 

Enrich'd by kindly Nile, ſuch armies ſwarm'd 

Around Seſoſtris; who with trophies fill'd 

The vanquiſh'd eaſt; who o'er the rapid foam 

Of diſtant Tanais, o'er the ſurface broad 

Of Ganges ſent his formidable name. 

Nor yet in Aſia's far extended hounds 

E'er met ſuch numbers, not when Ninus led 

Th' Aſſyrian race to conqueſt. Not the gates 

Of Babylon along Euphrates pour'd 

Such myriads arm'd; when, emptying all her 

ſtreets, e eee 

The rage of dire Semiramis they bore 

Beyond the Indus; there defeated, left  — 

His blood-ſtain'd current turbid with their dead. 
Yet of the chiefs, contemplating this ſcene, 

Not one is ſhaken. Undiſmay'd they ſtand; 

Th” immeaſurable camp with fearleſs eyes 

They traverſe: white in meditation near 

The treach'rous Malian waits, collecting all 

His pomp of words to paint the hoſtile pow'r; 

Nor yet with falſchood arms his fraudful tongue 

To feign a tale of terror. Truth herſelf 

Beyond the reach of fiction to enhance 

Now aids his treaſon, and with cold diſmay - 

Might pierce the boldeſt heart, unleſs ſecur'd 

By dauntleſs virtue, which diſdains to live, 

From liberty divorc'd. Requeſted ſoon, d 

He breaks his artful ſilence. Greeks and friends, 

Can I behold my native Malian fields, 

Preſenting hoſtile millions to your ſight, 

And not in grief ſuppreſs the horrid tale, 

Which you exact from theſe ill-omen'd lips. 

On Threcia's ſea-beat verge I watch'd the foes; 

Where, joining Europe to the Aſian ſtrand, 

A mighty bridge reſtrain'd th' outrageous waves, 

And ſtemm'd th' impetuous current: while in 

arms | 
The univerſal progeny of men | 
Seem'd trampling o'er the ſubjugated flood 


By thouſands, by ten thouſands. Perſians, Medes, 


Allyrians, Saces, Indians, ſwarthy files 
From Ethiopia, Egypt's tawny ſons, 7 
Arabians, Bactriane, Parthians, all the ſtrength 
Of Afia, and of Libya. Neptune groan'd . 
Beneath their number, and indignant heav'd 
His neck againſt th' incumbent weight. In vain 
5 of Eurus and the north, 

it e combin'd, againſt th' unyielding pile 
Daſh'd Falf the Helleſpoar, The — 2 
* p * aud nights uninterrupted pats 
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To cover Thracia's regions. They ac © 
A Perſian lord, They range their hardy race 
Beneath his fandards. Macedonia's youth, 
The brave Theſſalian horſe with ev'ry Greek, 
Who dwells beyond Thermopyle, attend, 


Aſſiſf a foreign tyrant. Sire of gods, 


Who in a moment by thy will ſupreme - - + 
Canſt quell the mighty in their proudeft hopes, 
Canſt raiſe the weak to ſafety, Oh ! impart | 
Thy infant ſuccour! Interpoſe wy arm — 
With lighrnin g blaſt their ſtandards! Oh! conf 

With triple-bolted thunder Aſia's tents 
Whence ruſhing millions by the morn will pour 
An inundation to o'erwhelm the Greeks. 
Reſiſtance elſe were vain againſt a hoſt, 

Which overſpreads Theſſalia. Far beyond 2 
That Malian champain, ſtretching wide below, 
Beyond the utmoſt meaſure of the ſight 

From this aſpiring cliff, the hoſtile cam 
Contains yet mightier numbers; who have drain'd 
Ihe beds of copious rivers with their thirſt, 
Who with their arrows hide the mid-day fun. 


Ihen we ſhall give them battle in the ſhade, - 
Dieneces reply'd. Not calmly thus 2 
Diomedon. On Perſia's camp he bent ſo er,; 


His low'ring brow, which frowns had furrow'd 
Then fierce exclaim'd. Bellona, turn and view 
With joyful eyes that field, the fatal ſtage, 

By regal madneſs for thy rage prepar'd 

To exerciſe its horrors, Whet thy teeth, 
Voracious death, All Afia is thy prey. 
Contagion, famine, and the Grecian ſword, 

For thy. inſatiate hunger will provide 


| Variety of carnage He concludes; 


While on the hoſt immenſe his cloudy brow 
Is fix d diſdainful, and their ſtrength defies. . 
Mezritime an eaſtern herald:down the pass 


Was ſeen, ſilow- moving tow'rds the Phocian wall 


From Afia's monarch delegated, came | 


| Tigranes and Phraortes. From the hill 


Leonidas conducts th' impatient chiefs. 


By them environ'd, in his tent he fits; - 


Where thus Tigranes their attention calls. : 
Ambaſſadors from Perſia's king we ſtand 
Before you, Grecians. To diſplay the e 


Of our great maſter were a needleſs ta 


The name of Xerxes, Aſia's mighty lord, . 
Invincible, exalted on a throne, .. 

Zurpaſſing human luſtre, muſt have reach'd 
To ev'ry clime, and ev'ry heart impreſs d 
With awe, and low ſubmiſſion. Yet I ſwear 


By yon refulgent orb, which flames above, 


The glorious ſymbol of eternal pow'r, 
This military throng, this ſhow of war | 
Well nigh perſuade me, you have never heard 


That name, at whoſe commanding ſound the 


banks n | 
Of Indus tremble, and the Caſpian wave, 
Th' Egyptian flood, the Helleſpontic ſurge 


. Obedient roll. O impotent and raſh !. 
: Whom yet the large beneficence of heav'n, 


And hcav'nly Xerxes, merciful and kind. 
Deign to preſerve. Reſign your arms. Diſperſe 


All to your cities, There let humbleſt hands 
Wich earth and water greet your deſtin'd lord. 


As through th' extenſive grove, whoſe leafy 


boughs, 


| Entwining, crown ſome eminence with ſhade, | 


Ii 
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The tempeſts ruſh ſonorous, and between 

The e branches roar; by fierce diſdain, 
By indignation, thus the Grecians rous'd, 
In loudeſt clamour cloſe the Periian's ſpeech : 
But ev'ry tongue was huſh'd, when Sparta's king 
'This brief reply deliver'd from his ſeat. | 

O Perſian | when to Xerxes thou return'ſt, 
Say, thou haſt told the wonders of his pow'r. 
Then ſay, thou ſaw'ſt a {lender band of Greece, 
Which dares his boaſted millions to the field. 

He adds no more. 'Th' ambaſſadors retire, 
Them o'er the limits of the Grecian lines 
Diomedon and Theſpia's youth conduct. 

In flow ſolemnity they all proceed, 


And ſullen filence; but their looks denote 


Far more that ſpeech could utter. Wrath con- 


tracts 
The forehead of Diomedon. His teeth 


Gnaſh with impatience of delay'd revenge. 
Diſdain, which ſprung from conſcious merit, 
fluſh'd | 

The cheek of Dithyrambus. On the face 
Of either Perſian arrogance, incens'd © : 
By diſappointment, lour*'d. The utmoſt ſtreight 
They now attain'd, which open'd te the tents 
Of Afia, there diſcov'ring wide to view 
Her deep, immenſe arrangement. Then the heart 
Of vain Tigranes, ſwelling at the ſight, 
Thus overflows in loud and haughty phraſe. 

O Arimanius! origin of ill, 
Have we demanded of thy ruthleſs pow'r 
Thus with the curſe of madneſs to afflict 
"Theſe wretched men? But ſince thy dreadful ire 
To irreſiſtible perdition dooms a 
The Grecian race, we vainly ſhould oppoſe. 
Be thy dire will accompliſn d. Let them fall, 
Their native ſoil be fatten'd with their blood. 
Enrag d, the ſtern Diomedon replies. 
Thou baſe dependent on a lawleſs king, 
Thou purple flave, thou boaſter, doſt thou know, 
That I beheld the Marathonian field? 
Where, like the Libyan ſands before the wind, 
Your hoſt was ſcatter'd by Athenian ſpears ; 
Where thou, perhaps, by ignominious flight 
Didſt from this arm protect thy ſhiv'ring limbs. 
O let me find thee in to-morrow's fight ! 


Along this rocky pavement ſhalt thou lie, 


To dogs a banquet. With uplifted palms 
Tigranes then. Omnipotent ſupport 
Of ſcepter'd Xerxes, Horomazes, hear! 
To thee his firſt victorious fruits of war 
Thy worſhipper devotes, the gory ſpoils, 
Which from this Grecian, by the riſing dawn, 
In ſight of either hoſt my ſtrength ſhall rend. 
At length Phraortes, interpoſing, ſpake. 
I too would find among the Grecian chiefs 
One, who in battle dares abide my lance. 

The gallant youth of Theſpia ſwift reply'd. 
Thou look*ſt on me, O Perſian. Worthier far 
'Thou might have fingled from the ranks of Greece, 


Not one more willing to eſſay thy force. 


Yes, I will prove before the eye of Mars, 
How far the prowefs of her meaneſt chief 


Beyond thy yaunts deſerves the palm of fame. 


- This faid, the Perſians to their king repair, 
Back to their camp the Grecians, There they find 
Each ſoldier, poiſing his extended ſpear, 


His weighty buckler bracing on his arm 
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* 


| Farewell. I 
| To Perſia's king. Thou only watch the hour; 
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In warlike preparation. Through the files 
Each Jeader, moving vigilant, by praiſe, 
By exhortation aids their native warmth. 
Alone the Theban Anaxander pin'd, 
Who thus apart his Malian friend beſpake. 
What has thy lofty eloquence avail d, 
Alas! in vain attcoppeing to confound 
The Spartan valour ? With redoubled fires, 
See, how their boſoms glow. They wiſh to die; 
They wait impatient for th' unequal fight. 
Too ſoon th' inſuperable foes will ſpread 
Promiſcuous havoc round, and 'Thebans ſhare 
The doom of Spartans. Through the guarded pa 
Who will adventure Aſia's camp to reach 
In our behalf ? That Xerxes may be warn'd 
To ſpare his friends amid the gen'ral wreck; 
When his high-ſwoln reſentment, like a flood, 
Increas'd by ſtormy ſhow'rs, ſhall cover Greece 
With deſolation. Epialtes here. 
Whence, Anaxander, this unjuſt deſpair ? 
Is there a path on Oeta's hills unknown 
To Epialtes? Over trackleſs rocks, 
Through mazy woods my ſecret ſteps can paſs, 
go. Thy merit ſhall be told 


When wanted moſt, thy ready ſuccour lend, 
Meantime a wary, comprehenſive care 

To ev'ry part Leonidas extends; 

As in the human frame through ev'ry vein, 

And artery minute, the ruling heart 

Its vital pow'rs diſperſes. In his tent 

The prudent chief of Locris he conſults ; 

He ſummons Melibœus by the voice 

Of Agis. In humility not mean, 

By no unſeemly ignorance depreſs'd, 

Th” ingenuous ſwain, by all th' illuſtrious houſe 

Of Ajax honour'd, bows before the king, 

Who gracious ſpake. The confidence beſtow d, 

The praiſe by ſage Oileus might ſuffice 

To verify thy worth. Myſelf have watch'd, 

Have found thee ſkilful, active, and diſcreet. 

Thou know'ſt the region round. With Agis go, 

The upper ſtreights, the Phocian camp explore. 
O condeſcenſion ! Melibceus then, 

More ornamental to the great, than gems, 

A purple robe, or diadem. The king 

Accepts my ſervice. Pleaſing is my taſk. 

Spare not thy ſervant. Exerciſe my zeal. 

Oileus will rejoice, and ſmiling, ſay, 


An humble hand may ſmooth a hero's path. 


He leads the way, while Agis following, ſpake 
O ſwain! diſtinguiſh'd by a ib'ral mind, 

Who were thy parents? Where thy place of birth! 
What chance depriv'd thee of a father's houſe! 
Oileus ſure thy liberty would grant, 

Or Sparta's king ſolicit for that grace; 

When in a ſtation equal to thy worth 


Thou may'ſt be rank'd. The prudent hind began, 


In diff rent ſtations diff rent virtues dwell, - 


All reaping diff rent benefits. The great 
In dignity and honours meet 2 c 
For acts of bounty, and heroic toils. 

A ſervant's merit is obedience, truth, 
Fidelity; his recompenſe content. 

Be not offended at my words, O chief ! 
They, who are free, with envy may behold 
This bondman of Cileus. To his truſt, 

His love exalted, I by nature's pow's 
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I can accompliſh, meriting his praiſe, 


LEO 

From his pure model could not fail to mould 
What —tliou entitleſt lib'ral. Where I came, 
Or who my parents, is to me unknown. 
In childhood ſeiz'd by robbers, I was fold. 
They took their price. They huſh'd th' atrotious 

decd, | 
Dear to Oileus and his race I throve; - 
And whether noble, or ignoble born, 
I am contented, ſtudious of their love 
Alone. Ye ſons of Sparta, I admire 
Your acts, your ſpirit, but confine my own 
To their condition, happy in my lord, 
Himſelf of men moſt happy. Agis bland 
Rejoins. O ! born with talents to become 
A br more noble, which, by thee refus'd, 
Thou doſt the more deſer ve. Laconia's king 
Diſcerns thy merit through its modeſt veil. 
Conſummate prudence in thy words I hear. 
Long may contentment, juſtly priz'd, be thine, 
But ſhould the ſtate demand thee, I foreſee, 
Thou wouldſt like others in the field excel, 
Wouldſt ſhare in glory. Blithe return'd the ſwain. 

Not ev'ry ſervice is confin'd to arms. | 

Thou ſhalt behold me in my preſent ſtate 
Not uſcleſs. If the charge Oĩleus gave 


And thy eſteem, my glory will be full. 
Both pleas'd in converſe, thus purſue their way, 
Where Oeta lifts her ſummits huge to heav'n 
In rocks abrupt, pyramidal, or tower'd 
Like caſtles, Sudden from a tufted crag, 
Where goats are browſing, Melibœus hears 
A call of welcome, There his courſe he ſtays. 


BOOK IV. 
THE ARGUMENT. 


Tigranes and Phraortes repair to Xerxes, whom 
they find ſeated on a throne, ſurrounded by his 
Satraps in a magnificent pavilion; while the 
Magi ſtand before him, and ſing a hymn, cou- 
taining the religion of Zoroaſtres. Xerxes, not- 
withſtanding the arguments of his brothers, Hy- 
peranthes and Abrocomes, gives no credit to the 
ambaſſadors, who report, that the Grecians are 
determined to maintain the paſs againſt him; 
but by the advice of Artemiſia, the queen of 
Caria, afcends his chariot to take a view of the 
Grecians himſelf, and commands Demaratus, an 
exiled king of Sparta, to attend him. He paſſes 
through the midſt of his army, conſiſting of 
many nations, differing in arms, cuſtoms and 
manners, He advances to the entrance of the 
ſtreights, and, ſurpris'd at the behaviour of the 
Spartans, demands the reaſon of it from Dema- 
ratus; which occaſions a converſation between 
them on the mercenary forces of Perſia, and the 
militia of Greece. Demaratus, weeping at the 
light of his countrymen, is comforted by Hype- 

. Tanthes. Xerxes, ſtill incredulous, commands 
Tigranes and Phraortes to bring the Grecians 
bound before him the next day, and retires to 
his pavilion. Artemiſia remains behind with 
ier ſon, and communicates to Hyperanthes her 
apprehenſions of a defeat at Thermopylæ. She 
takes an accurate view of the paſs, chooſes a con- 
venient place for an ambuſcade, and her depar- 


NI DAB. : | 
from a woman of an awful appearance on a cliff 
of mount Oeta. | | 

Tur plain beyond Thermopylæ is la 


Half round by Ry avs half by Neptune lav'd. 
The arduous ridge is broken deep in clefts, 
Which open channels to pellucid ſtreams 
In rapid flow ſonorous. Chief in fame 
Spercheos, boaſting once his poplars tall, 
Foams down a ſtony bed. Throughout the face 
Of this broad champain numberleſs are pitch'd 


| Barbarian tents, Along the winding flood 


To rich Theſſalia's conſines they extend. 

They fill the vallies, late profuſely bleſs'd 

In nature's vary'd beauties. Hoſtile ſpears 

Now briſtle horrid through her languid ſhrubs. 

Pale die her flowrets under barb'rous fect. 

Embracing ivy from its rock is torn. 

The lawn, diſmantled of its verdure, fades. 

The poplar groves, uprooted from the banks, 

Leave deſolate the ſtream. Elab'rate domes, 

To heav'n devoted in receſſes green, 

Had felt rude force, inſenfible and blind 

To elegance and art. The ſtatues, buſts, 

The figur'd vaſes, mutilated lie 

With chiſell'd columns, their engraven freeze, 

Their architrave and cornice, all disjoin'd. 
Yet unpolluted is a part reſerv'd | 

In this deep vale, a patrimonial ſpot 

Of Alevadian princes, who, allies | 

To Xerxes, reign'd in Theſſaly. There glow 


| Inviolate the ſhrubs. There branch the trees, 


Sons of the foreſt. Over downy moſs 1 
Smooth walks and fragrant, lucid here and broad; 
There clos'd in myrtle under woodbine roofs, 
Wind to retreats delectable, to grots, 

To ſilvan ſtructures, bow'rs, and cooling dells, 
Enliven'd all and muſical with birds 

Of vocal ſweetneſs, in relucent plumes 
Innumerably various. Lulling falls 

Of liquid cryſtal from perennial founts Toy 
Attune their pebbled channels. Here the queen, 
The noble dames of Perſia, here the train 

Of royal infants, each with eunuch guards, 

In rich pavilions, dazzling to the fight, 
Poffeſs'd, remote from onſet and ſurpriſe, 

A tranquil ſtation, Ariana here, 

IIl-deſtin'd princeſs, from Darius ſprung, 

Hangs, — o'er melodious rills . 
Her dreoping forehead. Love-afflicted fair! 
All inharmonious are the fcather'd choirs 

To her ſad car. From flow'rs, and florid plants 
To her the breezes, wafting freſh perfumes, 
Tranſmit no pleafure. Sedulous in vain, 

Her tender fla ves in harmony, with lutes. 
Of ſoothing ſound, their warbled voices blend 
To charm her ſadneſs. This, the precious part 
Of Aſia's camp, Artuchus holds in charge, 

A ſatrap, long experienc'd, who preſides 

O'er all the regal palaces. High rank'd, 

Bold, reſolute and faithful, he commands 

The whole Sperchean vale. In proſpect riſe 
The diſtant navy, dancing on the foam, 

Th' unbounded camp, enveloping the plain, 
With Xerxes' tent, auguſt in ſtructure plac'd * 

A central object to attract the eyes 

| Of ſubje& millions. Thither now reſort 


ture to the Perſian camp is ſurpriſed by a reproof 


| Tigrancs and Phraortes. Him they find 
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Enclos'd by princes, by illuſtrious chiefs, 

The potentates of Aſia. Near his ſide 

Abrocomes and Hyperanthes wait, 

His gallant brothers, with Mazzus brave, 
Pandates, Intaphernes, mighty lords. 

Their ſcepter's maſter from his radiant ſeat 
Looks down imperious. So the ſtately tow'r 

Of Belus, mingling its majeſtic brow 

With heav'n's bright azure, from on high ſurvey'd 


The huge extent of Babylon, with all 


Her ſumptuous domes and palaces beneath. 
This day his banners to unfurl in Greece 
The monarch's will decides ; but firſt ordains, 
That grateful hymns ſhould celebrate the name 
Of Horomazes: So the Perſians call'd 
'The world's great author. Rob'd in pureſt white, 
The Magi rang'd before th* unfolded tent. 
Fire blaz'd beſide them. Tow'rds the facred flame 
They turn'd, and ſent their tuneful praile to 
heav'n. : | 
From Zoroaſtres was the ſong deriv'd, 
Who on the hills of Perſia, from his cave, 
By flow'rs environ'd, and melodious ſounts, | 
Which ſooth'd the folemn manſion, had revcal'd, 
How Horomazes, radiant ſource of good, 
Original, immortal, fram'd the globe 
In fruitfulneſs and beauty: how with ſtars 
By him the heav'ns were ſpangled: how the ſan, 
Refulgent Mithra, pureſt ſpring of light, 
And genial warmth, whence teeming nature 
ſmiles, : 
Burſt from the eaſt at his creating voice z 
When ſtraight beyand the golden verge of day 
Night ſhow'd the horrors of her diſtant reign, 
Where black and hateful Arimanius frown'd, 
'The author foul of evil: how with ſhades 
From his dire manſion, he deform'd the works 
Of Horomazes, turn'd to noxious heat 
The ſolar beam, that foodful earth might parch, 
That ſtreams, exhaling, might forſake their beds, 
Whence peſtilence and famine : how the pow'r 
Of Horomazes in the human breaſt 
Benevolence and equity infus'd, 
Truth, temperance, and wiſdom, ſprung from 
heav'n : ; 
When Arimanius blacken'd all the ſoul 
With falſehood and injuſtice, with deſires 
Inſatiable, with violence and rage, 
Malignity and folly. If the hand 
Of Horomazes on precarious life 
Sheds wealth and pleaſure ; ſwift th' infernal god 


With wild exceſs, or av'rice, blaſts the joy. 


Thou Horomazes, victory doſt give. 
By thee with fame the regal head is crown'd. 


Great Xerxes owns thy ſuccour. When in ſtorms 


The hate of direfu] Arimanius ſwell'd 

The Helleſpont; thou o'er its chaſing breaſt 
The deſtin'd maſter of the world didſt lead, 
This day his promis'd glories to enjoy: 

When Greece affrighted to his arm ſhall bend ; 
Ev'n as at laſt ſhall Arimanius fall 

Before thy might, and evil be no more. 

The Magi ceas'd their harmony. Behold, 
From her tall ſhip, between a double row 
Of naval warriors, while a golden ray 
Shoots from her ſtandard, Artemiſia lands, 
In her enrich'd accoutrements of war, 


The full-wrought buckler, and high-creſted helm, 
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| In Caria firſt devis'd, acroſs the beach 


Her tow'ring form advances. So the pine, 


From Taurus hewn mature in {piry pride, Sh 
Now by the failor in its canvaſs wings Th 
Voluminous, and dazzling pendants dreſs'd, W 
On Artemiſia's own imperial deck Of 
Is ſeen to riie, and overtop the grove Th 
Of crowded maſts ſurrounding. In her heart Ob 
Deep ſcorn ot courtly counſellors ſhe bore, Th 
Who fill with impious vanity their king; Wi 
As when he laſh'd the Helleſpont with rods, Yo 
Amid the billows caſt a golden chain Th 
To fetter Neptune. Yet her brow ſevere 1 
Unbent its rigour often, as ſhe glanc'd Th 
On her young ſon, who, pacing near in arms 1 | 
Of Carian guiſe, proportion'd to his years, in 
Look'd up, and waken'd by repeated ſmiles Ny 
Maternal fondnefs, melting in that eye, To 
Which ſcowPd on purpled flatterers. Her ſeat For 
At the right hand of Xerxes the aſſumes, Fro 
Invited; while in adoration bow'd It 
Tigranes and Phraortes. Prone they lay, Our 
Acroſs their foreheads ſpread their ſervile palus, A 
As from a preſent deity, too bright g Ap 
For mortal viſion, to conceal their eyes. | Wh 
At length in abject phraſe Tigranes thus. Ott 
. O Xerxes, hve for ever! Gracious lord, Enr! 
Who doſt permit thy ſervants to approach Tot 
Thy awful fight, and proſtate to confeſs Yet 
Thy majeſty and radiance. May the pow'r Ot n 
Of Horomazes ſtretch thy regal arm The 
O'er endleſs nations, from the Indian ſhores The 
To thoſe wide floods, which beat Iberian ſtrands, Non 
From northern Tanais to the ſource of Nile! By h 
Still from thy head may Arimanius bend He 
Againſt thy foes his malice ! Yonder Greeks, 
Already ſmit with frenzy by his wrath, Thou 
Reject thy profer'd clemency. "They chooſe Befor 
To magnify thy glory by their fall. Laj 
The monarch, turning to his brothers, ſpake, Why 
Say, Hyperanthes, can thy ſoul believe Unpr 
Theſe tidings? Sure theſe flaves have never dar In va 
To face the Grecians, but delude our ears Rang 
With baſe impoſtures, which their fear ſuggeſts, Wall 1 
He frown'd, and Hyperanthes calm reply'd. To be 
O from his {ſervants may the king avert By lat 
His indignation! Greece was fam'd of old Each 
For martial ſpirit, and a dauntleſs breed. Twice 
I once have try'd their valour. To my words Repul 
Abrocomes can witneſs, When thy ſire Be it e 
And ours, Darius, to Athenian ſhores The d 
With Artaphernes brave, and Datis, ſent Betwe 
Our teuder youth; at Marathon we found Thats 
How weak the hope, that numbers could diſmay The fo 
A foe, reſolv'd on victory, or death. Behind 
Vet not, as one contemptible, or baſe, That f. 
Let me appear beſore thee. Though the Greek! Whom 
With ſuch perſiſting courage be endu'd, 
Soon as the king ſhallfummon to the field, Thy m: 
He ſhall behold me in the dang*rous van — 
Exalt my ſpear, and pierce the hoſtile ranks, But i 
Or ſink beneath them. Xerxes ſwift rejoin'ds Thon f. 
Why over Aſia, and the Libyan ſoil, Th a 
With all their nations, doth my potent arm The © | 
Extend its ſceptre? Wherefore do I ſweep Wo 1 
Acroſs the earth with millions in my tram ? The 
Why ſhade the ocean with unnumber'd ſails? His = . 
ran 
The iv'r 


Why all this pow's, unleſs th Almighty's wit 
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Decreed one maſter to the ſuhject world; 

And that the earth's extremity alone 

Should bound my empire? He for this reduc'd 

The Nile's reyolted ſons, enlarg'd my ſway 

With ſandy Libya, and the ſu:try clime 

Of Æthiopia. He for this ſubdu'd 

The Helleſpontic foam, and taught the ſea 

Obedience to my nod. Then dream na more, 

That heav'n, deſerting my imperial cauſe, 

With courage more than human, will inſpire 

Yon deſpicable Grecians, and expunge 

The common fears of nature from their breaſts. 
The monarch ceas'd. Abrocomes began. 

The king commands us to reveal our thoughts, 

Incredulous he hears. But time and truth 

Not Horomazes can arreſt, Thy beams 

To inſtant lightning, Mithra, may'ſt thou change 

For my deſtruction; may th' offended king 

Frown on his ſervant, caſt a lothing eye; 

If the aſſertion of my lips be falſe : 

Our further march thoſe Grecians will oppoſe. 
Amid th* encircling peers Argeſtes ſat, 

A. potent prince. O'er Sipylus he reign'd, 

Whoſe verdant ſummits overlook'd the waves 


| Of Hermus and Pactolus. Either ſtream, 


Enrich'd by golden ſands, a tribute pay'd 
To this great latrap. Through the ſervile court 
Yet none was found more practic'd in the arts 
Of mean ſubmiſſion; none more ſkill'd to gain 
The royal favour; none, who better knew 
The phraſe, the look, the geſture of a ſlave; 
None more deteſting Artemiſia's worth, 
By her none more deſpis'd. His maſter's eye 
He caught, then ſpake. Diſplay thy dazzling 
ſtate, \ 
Thou deity of Aſia. Greece will hide 
Before thy preſence her dejected face. 
Laſt Artemiſia, rifing ſtern, began: 
Why fits the lord of Aſia in his tent, 
Unprotitably waſting precious hours 
In vain diteuſſion, whether yonder Greeks, 
Rang'd in defence of that important paſs, 
Will fight, or fly? A queſtion by the ſword 
To be decided. Still to narrow ſtreights 
By land, by ſea thy council hath confin'd 
Each enterpriſe of war. In numbers weak 
Twice have th' Athenians in Eubœa's frith 
Repuls'd thy navy—But whate'er thy will, 
Be it entorc'd by vigour. Let the king 
The diff rence lee by trial in the field 
Between fmooth ſound and valour. Then diſſolve 
Theſe impotent debates. Aſcend thy car. 
The future ftage of war thyſelf explore. 
Behind thee leave the vanity of hope, 
That ſuch a foe to ſplendour will ſubmit, 
Whom _ not gold muſt vanquiſh. Thou pro- 
vide 
Thy mail, Argeſtes. Not in ſilken robes, 
Not as in council with an oily tongue, 
But ſpear to ſpear, and clanging ſhield to ſhield, 
Thou ſoon mult grapple on a field of blood. 
The king aroſe—No more. Prepare my Car. 
The Spartan exile, Demaratus, call. 
We will ourſelves advance to view the foe. 
The monarch wild; and ſuddenly he heard 
His trampling horſes. High on filver wheels 
Ihe iv'ry car with azure ſapphires ſhone, 


2 


as. 


| Strong Patiramphes. 


cærulean beryls, and the jaſper green, | 2 
The emerald, the ruby's glowing bluſh, | 
The flaming topaz with its golden beam, 


| The pearl, th' empurpled amethyſt, and all 


The various gems, which India's mines afford 

To deck the pomp of kings. In burniſh'd gold 

A ſculptur'd eagle from behind diſplay'd 

His ſtately neck, and o'er the royal head 

Qatfretch'd his dazzling wings. Eight gen'rous 
Reeds, | 

Which on the fam'd Niſzan plain were nurs'd 

In wint'ry Media, drew the radiant car. 

Not thoſe of old, to Hercules refus'd 

By falſe Laomedon, nor they, which bore 

The fon of Thetis through the ſcatter'd rear 

Of Troy's devoted race, with theſe might vie 

la ſtrength, or beauty. In obedient pride 

They hear their lord. Exulting, in the air 

They toſs their foreheads. On their gliſt'ning 

cheſts 

The ſilver manes diſport. The king aſcends. 

Befide his footſtool Vemaratus fits. 

The charioteer now ſhakes th' effulgent reins, 

At the ſignal bound 

Th' attentive ſteeds; the chariot flies: behind, 

Ten thouſand horſe in thunder ſweep the field. 

Down to the ſea-beat margin, on a plain 

Of vaſt expanſion in battalia wait | 

The eaftern bands. To theſe th* imperial wheels, 

By princes follow'd in a hundred cars, 


| Proceed. The queen of Caria and her ſon 


With Hyperanthes rode. The king's approach 

Swift through the wide arrangement is proclaim'd. 

He now draws nigh. Th' innumerable hoſt 

Roll back by nations, and admit their lord 

With all his ſatraps. As from cryſtal domes, 

Built underneath an arch of pendent ſeas, 

When that ſtern pow'r, whole trident rules the 
floods, 

With each cerulean deity aſcends, 

'Chron'd in his pearly chariot, all the deep 

Divides its hoſom to th* emerging god; 

So Xerxes rode between the Aſian world, 

On either fide receding : when, as down 

n' immeaſurable ranks his fight was loſt, 

A momentary gloom o'ercaſt his mind, 

While this reflection fill'd his eyes with tears: 

That, ſoon as time 2 hundred years had told, 

Not one among thoſe millions ſhould ſurvive. 

Whence to obſcure thy pride aroſe that cloud? 

Was it, that once humanity could touch 

A tyrant's breaſt ? or rather did thy foul 

Repine, O Xerxes, at the bitter thought, 

That all thy pow'r was mortal? but the veil 

Of ſadneſs ſoon forſook his brightning eye, 

As with adoring awe thoſe millions bow'd, 

And to his heart relentleſs pride recall'd. 

Elate the mingled proſpect he ſurveys 

Of glitt'ring files unnumber'd, chariots ſeyth'd, 

On thundring axles roll'd, and haughty ſteeds, 

In ſumptuous trappings clad, Barbaric pomp. 

While gorgeous banners to the ſun expand 

Their ſtreaming volumes of relucent gold, 

Pre-eminent amidſt tiaras gemm'd, 

Engraven helmets, ſhields emboſs'd, and ſpears 

In number equal to the bladed graſs, 


| Whoſe living green in vernal beauty cl@hes 


Li ü; 


Thefſalia's vale. What pow'rs of ſounding verſe 
an to the mind preſent th' amazing ſcene ? 
Not thee, whom rumour's fabling voice delights, 
oetic fancy, to my aid I call; 
ut thou, hiſtoric truth, ſupport my ſong, 
Which ſhall the various multitude diſplay, 
Their arms, their manners, and their native ſeats. 
The Perſians firſt in ſcaly corſelets ſhone, 
A. gen'rous nation, worthy to enjoy | 
The liberty, their injur'd fathers loſt, 
Whoſe arms for Cyrus oyerturn'd the ſtrength 
Of Babylon and Sardis. Pow'r advanc'd 
The victor's head above his country's laws. 


Their tongues were practis'd in the words of truth, 


Their limbs inur'd to ev'ry manly toil, 

To brace the bow, to rule th* impetuous ſteed, 
To dart the javelin ; but untaught to form 
The ranks of war, with unconnected force, 
With ineffectual fortitude they ruſh'd, 


As on a fence of adamant, to pierce 


Th' indiſſoluble phalanx. Lances ſhort, 

And oſier- woven targets they oppos'd 

To weighty Grecian ſpears, and maſly ſhields. 

On ev'ry head tiaras roſe like tow'rs, | 

Impenetrable. With a golden gloſs 

Blaz'd their gay ſandals, and the floating reins 

Of each proud courſer. Daggers on their thighs, 

Well-furniſh'd quivers on their ſhoulders hung, 

And ſtrongeſt bows of mighty ſize they bore. 

Reſembling theſe in arms, the Medes are ſeen, 

The Ciſſians and Hyrcanians. Media once 

ou her bleak mountains aw'd the ſubject eaſt. 

Her kings in cold Ecbatana were thron'd. 

The Ciſſians march'd from Suſa's regal walls, 

From ſultry fields, o'erſpread with branching 
palms, f 

And white with lilies, water'd by the floods 

Of fam'd Choaſpes. His tranſparent wave 

The coſtly goblet wafts to Perſia's kings. 

All other ſtreams the royal lip diſdains. 

Hyrcania's race forſook their fruitful clime, 

Park in the ſhadows of expanding oaks, 

To Ceres dear and Bacchus. There the corn, 

Bent by its foodful burden ſheds, unreap'd, 

Its plenteous ſeed, impregnating the ſoil 

With future harveſts; while in ev'ry wood 

Their precious labours on the loaden boughs 

The honey'd ſwarms purſue. Aſſyria's ſons 

Diſplay their brazen caſques, unſkilful work 

Of rude Barbarians. Each ſuſtains a mace, 

O'erlaid with iron. Near Euphrates' banks 

Within the mighty Babylonian gates f 

They dwell, and where ſtill mightier once in 


ſway 
Old Ninus rear'd its bead, th' imperial ſeat 
Of eldeſt tyrants. Theſe Chaldæa joins, 
The land of ſhepherds. From the paſtures wide 
There Belus firſt diſcern'd the various courſe 
Of Heav*n's bright planets, and the cluſt'ring ſtars 
With names diftinguiſh'd ; whence himſelf was 
Jeem'd EE: | . 
The firſt of gods. His ſky-aſcending fane 
In Babylon the proud Aſſyriaus rais'd. 
Drawn from the bounteous ſoil, by Ochus lav'd, 
The Bactrians ſtood, and rough in ſkins of goats 
The Paricanian archers. Caſpian ranks 
From darren mountains, from the joyleſs coaſt 


- 
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Around the ſtormy lake, whoſe name they bore, 
Their ſcimiters upheld, and cany bows. 
The Indian tribes, a threefold hoſt compoſe. 
Part guide the courſer, part the rapid car; 
The reſt on foot within the bending cane 
For ſlaughter fix the iron-pointed reed. 
They o'er the Indus from the diſtant verge 
Of Ganges paſſing, left a region, lov'd 
By laviſh nature. There the ſeaſon bland 
Beſtows a double harveſt. Honey'd ſhrubs, 
The cinnamon, the ſpikenard bleſs their fields, 
Array'd in native wealth, each warrior ſhines, 
His ears bright-beaming pendants grace; his 
hands, 
Encircled, wear a bracelet, ſtarr'd with gems. 
Such were the nations, who to Xerxes ſent 
Their mingled aids of infantry and horſe. 
Now, muſe, recite, what multitudes obſcur'd 
The plain on foot, or elevated high 
On martial axles, or on camels beat 
The looſen'd mold. The Parthians firſt appear, 
Then weak in numbers, from unfrvitful hills, 
From woods, nor yet for warlike ſteeds re. 
nown'd. ; 
Near them the Sogdians, Dadices arrange, 
Gaudarians and Choraſmians. Sacian throngs 
From cold Imans pour'd, from Oxus' wave, 
From Cyra, built on Iaxartes' brink, . 
A bound of Perſia's empire. Wild, untam'd, 
To fury prone their deſerts they forſook. 
A bow, a falchion, and a pond'rous ax 
The ſavage legions arm'd. A pointed caſque 
O'er each grim viſage rear'd an iron cone, 
In arms like Perſians the Saranges ſtood. 
High, as their knees, the ſhapely buſkins clung 
Around their legs. Magnificent they trod 
In garments richly tinctur'd. Next are ſeen 
The Pactian, Mycian, and the Utian train, 
In ſkins of goats rude-veſted. But in ſpoils 
Of tawny lions, and of ſpotted pards 
The graceful range of Ethiopians ſhows 
An equal ſtature, and a beauteous frame, 
Their torrid region had imbrown'd their cheeks, 
And curl'd their jetty locks, In ancient ſong 
Renown'd for juſtice, riches they diſdain'd, 
As foes to virtue. From their ſeat remote 
On Nilus' verge above th* Egyptian bound 
Forc'd by their king's malignity and pride, 
Theſe friends of hoſpitality and peace, 
Themſelves uninjur'd, wage reluctant war 
Againſt a land, whoſe climate, and whoſe name 
To them were ſtrange. With hardeſt ſtone they 
int 
The rapid arrow. Bows four cubits long, 
Form'd of elaſtic branches from the palm, 
They carry, knotted clubs, and lances, arm'd : 
With horns of goats. The Paphlagonians march'd, 
From where Carambis with projected brows 
O'erlooks the duſky Euxine, wrapt in miſts, 
From where through flow'ss, which paint bis + 
ry'd banks, | 
Parthenius flows. The Ligyan bands ſucceed; 
The Martien:ans, Mariandenians next; 
To them the Syrian multitudes, who range 
Among the cedars on the ſhaded ridge 
Of Libanus; who cultivate the glebe, 


| Wide-water'd by Orontes; who reſide 
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Of rich Damaſcus. All, who bear the name 


The green profuſion of Armenia's meads. 
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Near Daphne's grove, or pluck from loaded 


palms : ; 
The foodful late, which cluſters on the plains 


Of Cappadocians, ſwell the Syrian hoſt, 

With thoſe, who gather from the fragrant ſhrub 
The aromatic balſam, and extract 

Its milky juice along the lovely fide 

Of Jordan, winding, till immers'd he ſleeps 
Beneath a pitchy ſurface, which obſcures 

Th' Aſphaltic pool. The Phrygians then advance, 
To them their ancient colony are join'd, 
Armenia's ſons. Theſe ſee the guſhing founts 

Of ſtrong Euphrates cleave the yielding earth, 
Then, wide in lakes expanding, hide the plain; 
Whence with collected waters, fierce and deep, 
His paſſage rending through diminiſh'd rocks, 
To Babylon he foams. Not ſo the ſtream 

Of ſoft Araxes to the Caſpian glides; 

He, ſtealing imperceptibly, ſuſtains 


Now ſtrange to view, in ſimilar attire, 
But far unlike in manners to the Greeks, 
Appear the Lydians. Wantonneſs and ſport 
Were all their care. Beſide Cayſter's brink, 
Or ſmooth Mæander, winding ſilent by, 
Beſide Pactolean waves, among the vines 
Of Timolus riſing, or the wealthy tide 
Of golden-ſanded Hermus they allure 
The fight, enchanted by the graceful dance; 
Or with melodious ſweetneſs charm the air, 
And melt to ſofteſt Ianguiſhment the ſoul. 
What to the field of danger could incite 
Theſe tender ſons of luxury? The laſh 
Of their fell ov reign drove their ſhiv'ring backs 
Through hail and tempeſt, which enrag'd the 

main, 

And ſhook beneath their trembling ſteps the pile, 
Conjoining Aſia and the weſtern world. 
To them Mœonia hot with ſulph'rous mines 
Unites her troops. No tree adorns their fields, 
Unbleſs'd by verdure. Aſhes hide the ſoil; 
Black are the rocks, and ev'ry hill deform'd 
By conſlagration. Helmets preſs their brows. 
Two darts they brandjſh. On their woolly veſts 
A ſword is girt ; and hairy hides compoſe 
Their bucklers round and ſmall. The Myſians left 
Olympus wood-envelop'd, left the meads, 
Waſh'd by Caicus, and the baneful tide 
Of Lycus, nurſe to ſerpents. Next advance 
An ancient nation, who in early times 
By Trojan arms aſſail'd, their native land 
Eiteem'd leſs dear, than freedom, and exchang'd 
Their ſeat on Strymon, where in Thrace he pours 
A freezing current, for the diſtant flood | 
Of ſhy Sangar. Theſe, Bithynians nam'd, 
Their habitation to the ſacred feet 8 
Ot Dindymus extend. Yet there they groan 
Beneath oppreſſion, and their freedom mourn 
On Sangar now, as once on Strymon loſt. 
The ruddy ſkins of foxes cloth'd their heads. 
Their ſhields were faſhion'd like the horned moon. 
A veſt embrac'd their bodies; while abroad, 
Ting'd with unnumber'd hues, a mantle flow'd. 
But other Thracians, who their former name 
Retain'd in Afia, fulgent morions wore, 


With horns of bulls in imitating braſs, 


503 
Curv'd o'er the creſted ridge. Phcenician cloth 
Their legs infolded. Wont to chaſe the wolf, 

A hunter's ſpear they graſp'd. What nations ſtill 
On either ſide of Xerxes, while he paſs'd, 


| Their huge array diſcov'ring, ſwell his ſoul 


With _ than mortal pride? The clufter'd 
bands 

Of Moſchians and Macroniafis now appear, 

The Moſyncecians, who, on berries fed, 

In wooden towers along the Pontic ſands 

Repoſe their painted limbs; the mirthful race 

Of Tibarenians next, whoſe careleſs minds 

Delight in play and laughter. Then advance 

In garments, buckled on their ſpacious cheſts, 

A people, deſtin'd in eternal verſe, 

Ev'n thine, ſublime Mceonides, to live. 

Theſe are the Milyans. Solymi their name 

In thy celeſtial ſtrains, Piſidia's hills 

Their dwelling. Once a formidable train 

They fac'd the ftrong Bellerophon in war. 

Now doom'd a more tremendous foe to meet, 

Themſelves unnerv'd by thraldom, they muſt 
leave 

Their putrid bodies to the dogs of Greece. 

The Marians follow, Next is Aria's hoſt, 

Drawn from a region horrid all in thorn, 

A. dreary waſte of ſands, which mock the toil 


Of patient culture; ſave one favour'd ſpot, 


Which from the wild.emerges like an iſle, 
Attir'd in verdure, interſper'd with vines 
Of gen'rous nurture, yielding juice, which ſcorns 


The injuries of time: yet nature's hand 


Had ſown their rocks with coral ; had enrich'd 

Their deſert hills with veins of ſapphires blue, 

Which on the turbant ſhine. On ev'ry neck 

The coral bluſhes through the num*rous throng. 

The Allarodians, and Saſperian bands, 

Equipp'd like Colchians, wield a falchion ſmall. 

Their heads are guarded by a helm of wood, 

Their lances ſhort, of hides undreſs'd their ſhields, 

The Colchians march'd from Phaſis, from the 
ſtrand, 

Where once Medea, fair enchantreſs, ſtood, 

And, wond'ring. view'd the firſt advent'rous keel, 

Which cut the Pontic foam. From Argo's fide 

The demigods deſcended. They repair'd 

To her fell fire's inhoſpitable hall. 

His blooming graces Jaſon there diſclos'd, 

With ev'ry art of eloquence divine 

He claim'd the golden fleece. The virgin heard, 

She gaz'd in fatal raviſhment, and lov'd. 

Then to the hero ſhe reſigns her heart. 

Her magic tames the brazen-footed bulls. 

She lulls the ſleepleſs dragon. O'er the main 

He wafts the golden prize, and gen'rous fair, 

The deſtin'd victim of his treach'rous vows. 

The hoftile Colchians then purſu'd their flight 

In vain. By ancient enmity inflam'd, 


| Or torecal the long-forgotten wrong 


Compell'd by Xerxes, now they menace Greece 
With deſolation. Next in Median garb 

A crowd appear'd, who left the peopled iſles 

In Perſia's gulf, and round Arabia ſtrewn. 

Some in their native topaz were adorn'd, 

From Ophiodes, from Tapazos ſprung ; 

Some in the ſhells of tortoiſes, which broad 
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Thoſe, who reſide, where, all beſet with palms, 
Erythras lies entomb'd, a potent king, 

Who nam'd of old the Erythrean main. 

On chariots ſcyth'd the Libyans ſat array'd 

In ſkins terrific, brandiſning their darts 


Of wood, well-temper'd in the herd'ning flames. 


Not Libya's deſerts from tyrannic ſ\waly 
Could hide her ſons; much leſs could freedom 
. dwell ; Bf 
Amid the plenty of Arabia's fields: 
Where ſpicy Caſſia, where the tragrant reed, 
Where myrrh, and hallow'd frankincenſe per- 
fume | 2 f 
The zephyr's wing. A bow of largeſt ſize 
Th' Arabian carries. O'er his lucid veſt 
Looſe floats a mant le, on his ſhoulder claſp'd. 
Two choſen myriads on the lofty backs 
Of camels rode, who match'd the fleeteſt horſe. 
Such were the numbers, which, from Alia led, 
In baſe proſtration how'd before the wheels 
Of Xerxes' chariot. Yet what legions more 
The Malian ſand o'erſhadow ? Forward rolls 
The regal car through nations, who in arms, 
In order'd ranks unlike the orient tribes, 
Upheld the ſpear and buckler. But, untaught 
To bend the ſervile knee, erect they ſtood ; 
Unleſs that, mourning o'er the ſhameful weight 
Of their new bondage, ſome their brows deprets'd, 
Their arms with grief diſtaining. Europe's ſons 
Were theſe, whom Xerxes by reſiſtleis force 
Had gather'd round his ſtandards. Murm'rin 
here, _ 
The ſons of Thrace and Macedonia rang'd; 
Here on his ſteed the brave Theſſalian trown'd ; 
There pin'd reluctant multitudes, of Greece 
Redundant plants, in colonies diſpers'd 
Between Byzantium, and the Malian bay. 
Through all the nations, who ador'd his pride, 
Or fear'd his pow'r, the monarch now was pals'd ; 
Nor yet among thoſe millions could be found 
One, who in beauteous feature might compare, 
Or tuw'ring ſize with Xerxes. O poſſeſs d 
Of all, but virtue, doom'd to ſhow, how mean, 
How weak without her is unbounded pow'r, 
The charm of beauty, and the blaze of ſtate, 
How inſecure of happineſs, how vain.! 
Thou, who couldſt mourn the common lot, by 
| heavin _ 
From none withheld, which oft to thouſands 
proves OS, 
Their only refuge from a tyrant's rage; 
Which in conſuming ſickneſs, age, or pain 
Becomes at laſt a ſoothing hope to all? 
Thou, who couldit weep, that nature's gentle 


hand | 

Should lay her weary'd offspring in the tomb; 
Yet couldſt remorſeleſs from their peaceful ſeats 
Lead half the nations, victims to thy pride, 
To famine, plague and maſſacre a prey; 
What didſt thou merit from the injur'd world ? 
What ſuff rings to compenſate for the tears 
Of Aſia's mothers, for unpeopled realms, 
For all this waſte of nature? On his hoſt 
Th' exulting monarch bends his haughty ſight, 
To Demaratus then.directs his voice. om 

My father, great Darius, to thy mind 
Recal, O Spartan, Gracious he receiv'd 
1 6 . 


Thy wand'ring ſteps, expell'd their native home, 
My favour too remember. To _ 
Thy henefactor, and disfigure trut | 
Would ill become thee. With conſid'rate eyes 
Look back on theſe battalions. Now declare, 
If yonder Grecians will oppoſe their march. 
To him the exile. Deem not, mighty lord, 
I will deceive thy goodneſs by a tale 
To give them glory, who degraded mine, 
Nor be the king offended, while I uſe 
The voice of truth. The Spartans never fly, 
Contemptuous ſmil'd'the monarch, and reſum'd. 
Wilt thou in Lacedemop once ſupreme, 
Encounter twenty Perſians ? Yet theſe Greeks 
In greater diſproportion muſt engage 
Our hoſt to-morrow. Demaratus then, 
By ſingle combat were the trial vain 
To ſhow the pow'r of well-united force, 
Which oft by military {kill ſurmounts 
The weight of numbers. Prince, the diff" rence 
learn 
Between thy warriors, and the ſons of Greece, 
The flow'r, the ſafeguard of thy num'rous camp 
Are mercenarics, Theſe are canton'd round 
Thy provinces. No fertile field demands 
Their painful hand to break the fallow glebe. 
Them to the noon-day toil no harveſt calls. 
Nor on the mountain falls the ſtubhorn oak 
By their laborious ax. Their watchful eyes 
Obſerve not, how the flocks and heifers feed. 
To them of wealth, of all poſſeſſions void, 
'The name of country with an empty ſound 
Flies o'er the ear, nor warms their joylefs hearts, 
Who ſhare no country, Needy, yet in ſcorn 
Rejecting labour, wretched by their wants, 
Yet profligate through indolence, with limbs 
Enervated and ſoft, with minds corrupt, 
From miſery, debauchery and floth . 
Are theſe to battle drawn againſt a ſoe, 
Train'd in gymnaſtic exerciſe and arms, 
Inur'd to hardſhip, and the child of toil. [form 
Wont through the freezing ſhow'r, the wint'ry 
O'er his own glebe the tardy ox to goad, 
Or in the ſun's impetuous heat to glow 
Beneath the burden of his yellow ſheaves; 
Whence en himſelf, on her, whoſe faithful arms 
Infold him joytul on a growing race. : 
Which glad his dwejling, plenty he beſtows 
With independence. When to battle call'd, 
For them his deareſt comfort, and his care, 
And for the harveſt, promis'd to his toil, 
He lifts the ſhield, nor ſhuns uncqual force. 
Such are the troops of ev'ry ſtate in Greece. 
One only yields a breed more warlike ſtill, 
Of whom ſclected bands appear in fight, 
All citizens-of Sparta. They the glebe 
Have never turn'd, nor bound the golden ſheaf. 
They are devoted to ſeverer taſks, 
For war alone, their ſole delight and care. 
From infancy to manhood they are train'd 
To winter watches, to inclement ſkies, 
To plunge through torrents, brave the tuſky 
boar, N "LEP 
To arms and wounds; a diſcipline of pain 
So fierce, ſo conſtant, that to them a camp 
With all its hardſhips is a ſeat of reſt, 
And war itſelf remiſſion from their toil. 
Thy words are folly, with redoubled ſcorn 


| Returns the monarch, -Doth not freedom dwell 
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ne the Spartans ? Therefore will they ſhun 
— on . The unreſtrain'd and free 
Will fly from danger; while my vaſſals, born 
To abſolute controlment from their king, 
Know, if th' alloted tation they deſert, 
The ſcourge awaits them, and my heavy wrath. 
To this the exile. O conceive not, prince, 
That Spartans want an object, where to fix 
Their eyes in rev'rence, in obedient dread. 
To them more awful than the name of king 
To Aſia's trembling millions, is the law; 
Whoſe ſacred voice enjoins them to confront 
Unnumber'd foes, to vanquiſh, or to die. 
Here Demeratus pauſes. Xerxes halts. 
Its long deſile Thermopylæ preſents. 
The fatraps leave their cars. On foot they form 
A ſplendid orb around their lord. By chance 
The Spartans then compos'd th' external guard. 
They, in a martial exerciſe employ'd, 
Heed not the monarch, or his gaudy train; 
But poiſe the ſpear, 88 as in fight; 
Or lift their adverſe thields in ſingle ſtrife; 
Or, trooping, forward ruſh, retreat and wheel 
In ranks unbroken, and with equal feet : | 
While others calm beneath their poliſh'd helms 
Draw dewn their hair, whoſe length of fable curls 
O'erſpread their necks with terror. Xerxes here 
The exile queſtions. What do theſe intend, 
Whowith aſſi duous hands adjuſt their hair? 
To whom the Spartan. O imperial lord, 
Such is their cuſtom, to adorn their heads, 
When full determin'd to encounter death. 
Bring down thy nations in reſplendent ſteel ; 
Arm, if thou canſt, the gen'ral race of man, 
All, who poſſeſs the regions unexplor'd | 
Beyond the Ganges, all whoſe wand'ring ſteps 
Above the Caſpian range the Scythian wild, 
With thoſe, who drink the ſecret fount of Nile: 
Yet to Laconian boſoms ſhall diſmay 
Remain a ſtranger. Fervour from his lips 
Thus breaks aloud ; when, guſhing from his eyes, 
Reſiſtleſs grief o'erflows his cheeks. Aſide 
His head he turns, He weeps in copious ſtreams, 
The keen remembrance of his former ſtate, 
His dignity, his greatneſs, and the ſight 
Of thoſe brave ranks, which thus unſhaken flood, 
And ſpread amazement through the world in arms, 
Excite theſe ſorrows. His impaſſion'd looks 
Review the godlike warriors, who beneath 
His ſtandard once victorious fought, who call'd 
Him once their king, their leader; then again, 
O'ercharg'd with anguiſh, he bedews with tears 
His rev'rend beard, in agony bemeans 
His faded honours, his illuſtrious name 
Forgotten long, his majeſty defil'd 
By exile, by dependence. So obſcur'd 
By ſordid moſs, and ivy's creeping leaf, 
Some princely palace, or ſlupendous fane 
agnificent in ruin nods ; where time 
From under ſhelving architraves hath mow'd 
The column down, and' cleft the pond'rous dome. 
Not unobſery'd by Hyperanthes, mourn'd ' 
Th! unhappy Spartan. Kindly in his own 
He preſs d the exile's hand, and thus humane. 
O Demaratus, in this grief I ſee, HT 
How juſt thy praiſes of Laconia's ſtate. 
4 hpugh cheriſh'd here with univerſal love, 
Thou {till deplor'ſt thy abſence from her face, 


| 


Soy 
Howe'er averſe to thine. | But ſwift relief 
From indignation borrow. Call to mind 
Thy injuries. Th' auſpicious fortune bleſs, 
Which led thee far from calumny and fraud, | 
To peace, to honcur in the Perſian court. | 
As Demaratus with a grateful mind | 
His anſwer was preparing, Perſia's king 
Stern interrupted. Soon as morning ſhines, 
Do you, Tigranes and Phraortes, head [bound. 
The Medes and Ciſſians. Bring theſe Grecians 
This faid, the monarch to his camp returns. 
Th' attendant princes reaſcend their cars, 
Save Hyperanthes, by the Carian queen 
Detain'd, who thus began. Impartial, brave, 
Nurs'd in a court, yet virtuous, let my heart 
To thee its feelings undiſguis'd reveal. | 
Thou hear'ſt thy royal brother. He demands 
Theſe Grecians bound. Why ſtops his mandate 
there ? 
Why not command the mountains to remove, 
Or link to level plains. Yon Spartans view, 
'Their weighty arms, their countenance. To die 
My gratitude inſtructs me in the cauſe 
Of our imperial maſter. To ſucceed 
Is not within the ſhadow of my hopes | 
At this dire paſs, What evil genius ſways? 4 
Tigranes, falſe Argeſtes, and the reſt 75 ; 
In name a council, ceaſeleſs have oppos'd We 5 
My dictates, oft repeated in > pj 
Of purple flatt'rers, to embark a force, 
Which, pouring on Laconia, might confine 
Theſe ſons of valour to their own defence. 
Vain are my words. The royal ear admits 
Their ſound alone ; while adulation's notes . 
In ſyren ſweetneſs penetrate his heart, L 
There lodge enſnaring miſchief. In a ſigh F 
To her the prince, O faithful to thy 1 Re 
Diſcreet adviſer, and in action firm, = 
What can I anſwer ? My afflicted ſoul 
Mutt ſeek its refuge in a feeble hope. 
Thou mayſt be partial to thy Doric race, 
Mayf magnify our danger. Let me hope, 
Whate'er the danger, if extreme, believe, 
That Hyperanthes for his prince can bleed | 
Not with leſs zeal, than Spartans for their laws. 
They ſeparate. Lo Xerxes he repairs. 
The queen, ſurrounded by the Carian guard, 
Stays and retraces with ſagacious ken 
The deſtin'd field of war, the vary'd ſpace, 
its depth, its confines both of hill and ſea. 
Meantime a ſcene more ſplendid hath allur'd 
Her ſon's attention. His tranſported ſight 
With ecſtaſy like worſhip long purſues 
The pomp of Xerxes in retreat, the throne, 
Which ſhow'd their idol to the nations round, 
The bounding ſteeds, capariſon'd in gold, | 
The plumes, the chariots, ſtandards. He excites 
Her care, expreſs'd in theſe pathetic ſtrains. 
Look on the king with gratitude. His fire 
Protected thine. Himſelf upholds our ſtate. 
By loyalty inflexible repay 
The obligation. To immortal pow'rs 
The adoration of thy foul confine; 
And look undazzled on the pomp of man 
Moſt weak, when higheſt. Then the jealous gods 
Watch to ſupplant him. They his paths, his courts, 
His chambers fill with flatt'ry*s pois'nous ſwarms, 


' Whoſe honey'd bane, by kingly pride devour d.. 
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Conſumes the health of kingdoms. Here the boy 
By an attention, which ſurpaſs'd his years, 
Unlocks her inmoſt boſom. Thrice accurs'd 
Be thoſe, th' indignant heroine purſues, 
Thoſe who have tempted their imperial lord 
To that prepoſt'rous arrogance, which caſt 
Chains in the deep to manacle the waves, 
Chaſtis'd with ſtripes in heav'ns offended ſight 
The Helleſpont, and fondly now demands 
The Spartans bound. O child, my ſoul's delight, 
Train'd by my care to equitable ſway, 
And imitation of the gods by deeds 
To merit their protection, heed my voice. 
They, who alone can tame, or ſwell the floods, 
Compoſe the winds, or guide their ſtrong career, 
O'erwhelming human greatneſs, will confound 
Such vaniry in mortals. On our fleet 
Their indignation hath already fall'n. 
Perhaps our boaſted army is prepar'd 
A prey, for death to vindicate their pow'r. 
This ſaid, a curious ſearch in ev'ry part 
Here eye renews, Adjoining to the ſtreights, 
© Freſh bloom'd a thicket of entwining ſhrubs, 
A ſeeming fence to ſome ſequeſter'd ground, 
By travellers unbeaten, Swift her guards 
Addreſs'd their ſpears to part the pliant boughs. 
Held back, they yield a paſſage to the queen, 
And princely boy. Delicious to their ſight 
Soft dales meandring, ſhow their flow'ry laps 
Among rude piles of nature. In their ſides 
Of rock are manſions hewn; nor loaden trees 
Of cluſter*d fruit are wanting: but no ſound, 
Except of brooks in murmur, and the ſong 
Of winged warblers, meets the liſt'ning ear. 
No grazing herd, no flock, nor human form 
Is ſeen, no careful huſband at his toil, 
' Beſide her threſhold no induſtrious wife, 
No playful child. Inſtructive to her ſon 
The princeſs then. Already theſe abodes 
Are deſolate. Once happy in their homes 
Th' inhabitants forſake them. Pleaſing ſcene 
Of nature's bounty, ſoon will ſavage Mars 
Deform the lovely ringlets of thy ſhrubs, 
And coarſely pluck thy violated fruits 
Unripe; will deafen with his clangour fell 
Thy tuneful choirs. I mourn thy deſtin'd ſpoil, 
Yet come thy firſt deſpoiler. Captains, plant, 
Ere morning breaks, my ſecret ſtandard here. 
Come, boy, away. Thy ſafety will I truſt 
To Demaratus; while thy mother tries 
With theſe her martial followers, what ſparks, 
Left by our Doric fathers, yet inflame 
Their ſons and daughters in a ſtern debate 
With other Dorians, who have never breath'd 
The ſoft'ning gales of Afia, never bow'd 
In forc'd allegiance to Barbarian thrones. 
Thou heed my order. 'Thoſe ingenuous looks 
Of diſcontent ſuppreſs. For thee this fight 
Were too ſevere a leſſon. Thou might'ſt bleed 
Among the thouſands, fated to expire 
By Sparta's lance. Let Artemiſia die, 
Ye all-diſpoſing rulers, but prote& 
Her ſon. She ceas'd. The lioneſs, who reigns 
Queen of the foreſt, terrible in ſtrength, 
And prone to fury, thus by nature taught, 
Melts o'er her young in blandiſhment and love. 
Now flowly tow'rds the Perſian camp her ſteps 
In flence ſhe directed; when a voice, | 
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Sent from a rock, acceſſible which ſeem'd 

To none, but feather'd paſſengers of air, 

By this reproof detain'd her. Caria's queen 

Art thou, to Greece by Doric blood ally'd? 

Com'ſt thou to lay her fruitful meadows waſte, 

Thou homager of tyrants? Upward gaz'd 

Th' aſtoniſh'd princeſs. Lo! a female ſhape, 

Tall and majeftic, from th' impendent ridge 

Look'd awful down. A holy fillet bound 

Her graceful hair, looſe flowing. Seldom wept 

Great Artemiſia, Now a ſpringing tear 

Between _ eyelids gleam'd. Too true, ſhe 

h'd, 

A homager of tyrants! Voice auſtere, 

And preſence half divine! Again the voice, 
O Artemiſia, hide thy Doric ſword, 

Let no barbarian tyrant through thy might, 

Thy counſels, valiant as thou art and wiſe, 

Conſume the holy fanes,-deface the tombs, 


+4 Subvert the laws of Greece, her ſons enthral. 


The queen made no reply. Her breaſt-plate 
| heav'd. 
The tremulous attire of cov'ring mail 
Confeſs'd her ſtruggle. She at length exclaim'd, 
Olympian thund'rer, from thy neighb'ring hill 
Of ſacred oaths remind me! Then aſide 
She turns to ſhun that majeſty of form, 
In ſolemn ſounds upbraiding. Torn her thoughts 
She feels. A painful conflict ſhe endures 
With recollection of her Doric race; 
Till gratitude, reviving, arms her breaſt, 
Her royal benefactor ſhe recals, 
Back to his ſight precipitates her ſteps. 


BOOK V. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


. | LEonDpas, rifing by break of day, hears the intel. 


ligence which Agis and Melibœus bring from the 
upper paſs, then commands a body of Arcadians, 
with the Platæans and Theſpians, to be drawn 
out for battle, under the conduct of Demophi- 
lus, in that part of Thermopyle which lies 
cloſe to the Phocian wall, from whence he ha- 
rangues them. The enemy approaches. Diome- 
don kills Tigranes in fingle combat. Both ar- 
mies join battle. Dithyrambus kills Phraor- 
tes. The Perſians, entirely defeated, are purſu- 
ed by Demophilus to the extremity of the paſs 
The Arcadians, inconſiderately advancing be- 
yorid it, fall into an ambuſh, which Artemiſia 
had laid to cover the retreat of the Perſians. 
She kills Clonius, but is herſelf repulſed by De- 
mophilus. Diomedon and Dithyrambus give 
chaſe to her broken forces over the plains, inthe 
ſight of Perſia's camp, whence ſhe receives no 
aſſiſtance. She rallies a ſmall body, and, facing 
the enemy, diſables Dithyrambus by a blow on 
his helmet. This puts the Grecians into ſome 
confuſion, and gives her an opportunity of pre- 
ſerving the remainder of her Carians by a time- 
ly retreat. She gains the camp, accuſes Argel- 
tes of treachery, but pacified by Demaratus, is 
accompanied by him with a thouſand horſe, to 
collect the dead bodies of her ſoldiers for ſe- 
pulchre. | 
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AvRxoRA dawn'd. Leonidas aroſe. 

With Melibœus Agis, now return'd, 

Addreſs'd the king. Along the mountain's fide 

We bent our journey. On our way a voice, 

Loud from a crag, on Melibceus call'd, 

He look'd and anſwer'd. Mycon, ancient friend! 

Far haſt thou driv'n thy bearded train to-day ; 

But fortunate thy preſence. None like thee, 

Inhabitant of Oeta from thy birth, 

Can furniſh that intelligence, which Greece 

Wants for her ſafety. Mycon ſhow'd a track. 

We mounted high. The ſummit where we ſtopp'd, 

Gave to the ſight a proſpect wide o'er hills, 

O'er dales and foreſts, rocks, and daſhing floods 

In cataracts. The object of our ſearch 

Beneath us lay, the ſecret paſs to Greece, 

Where not five warriors in a rank can tread. 

We thence deſcended to the Phocian camp, 

Beſet with ſcatter'd oaks, which roſe and ſpread 

In height and ſhade; on whoſe ſuſtaining boughs 

Were hung in ſnowy folds a thouſand tents, 

Containing each a Phocian heavy-mail'd, 

With two light-weapon'd menials. Northward 
ends 

The vale, contracted to that narrow ſtreight, 

Which firſt we ſaw with Mycon. Prudent care 

Like yours alleviates mine, well pleas'd the king 

Reply'd. Now, Agis, from Arcadia's bands 

Select a thouſand ſpears. To them unite 

The Theſpians and Platzans. Draw their lines 

Beneath the wall, which fortifies the paſs. 

There, cloſe embody'd, will their might repulſe 

The num'rous foe. Demophilus ſalute. 

Approv'd in martial ſervice him I name 

The chief ſupreme. Obedient to his will 

Th' appointed warriors, iſſuing from the tents, 

Fill their deep files, and watch the high command. 

So round their monarch, in his ſtormy hall, 

The winds aſſemble. From his duſky throne 

His dreadful mandates Zolus proclaims 

To ſwell the main, or heav'n with clouds deform, 

Or bend the foreſt from the mountain's brow. 

Laconia's leader from the rampart's height 

To battle thus the liſt'ning hoſt inflames. 

This day, O Grecians, countrymen, and friends, 
Your wives, your offspring, your paternal ſeats, 
Your parents, country, liberty, and laws, 

Demand your ſwords. You gen'rous, active, brave, 
Vers'd in the various diſcipline of Mars, 

Are now to grapple with ignoble foes 

In war unſkilful, nature's baſeſt droſs, 

And thence a monarch's mercenary ſlaves, 
Relax'd their limbs, their ſpirits are deprav'd 
By eaſtern ſloth and pleaſures. Hire their cauſe, 
Their only fruit of victory is ſpoil. 

They know not freedom, nor its lib'ral cares. 
Such is the flow'r of Aſia's hoſt. . The reſt, 
Who fill her boaſted numbers, are a crowd, 
Forc'd from their homes; a populace in peace 
By jealous tyranny diſarm'd, in war 

Their tyrant's victims. Taught in paſſive grief 
To bear the rapine, cruelty, and ſpurns 

Of Xerxes' mercenary band, they pine 

In ſervitude to ſlaves. With terror ſounds 

The trumpet's clangour in their trembling ears. 
Unwented loads, the buckler and the lance 
Their hands ſuſtain, encumber'd, and preſent 
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The mockery of war. But ev'ry eye | 

Shoots forth impatient flames. Your gallant breaſts 

Too long their ſwelling ſpirit have confin'd. 

Go theu, ye ſons of liberty ; go, ſweep 

Theſe bondmen from the field. Reſiſtleſs rend 

The glitt'ring ſtandard from their ſervile graſp. 

Hurl to the ground their ignominious heads, 

The warrior's helm profaning. Think, the ſhades 

Of your forefathers lift their ſacred brows, 

Here to enjoy the glory of their ſons, | ' 
He ſpake. Loud pzans iſſue from, the Greeks, 

In fierce reply barbarian ſhouts aſcend 

From hoſtile nations, throrging down the paſs. 

Such is the roar of Etna, when his mouth 

Diſplodes combuſtion from his ſulph*rous depths, 

To blaſt the ſmiles of nature. Dauntleſs ſtood, 

In deep array before the Phocian wall 

The phalanx, wedg'd with implicated thields, 


And ſpears protended, like the graceful range 


Of arduous elms, whoſe interwoven boughs 
Before ſome rural palace, wide expand, 
Their venerable umbrage to retard 
The north's impetuous wing. As o'er the main, 
In lucid rows, the riſing waves reflect 
The ſun's efful zence ; ſo the Grecian helms 
Return'd his light, which o'er their convex pour'd 
A ſplendour, ſcatter'd through the dancing plumes, 
Down ruſh the toes. Exulting in their van, 
Their haughty leader ſhakes his threat'ning lance, 
Provoking battle. Inſtant from his rank 
Diomedon burſts furious. On he ſtrides, 
Confronts Tigranes, whom he thus defies. 
Now art thou met, barbarian. Wouldſt thon 


prove 


| Thy actions equal to thy vaunts, command 


Thy troops to halt, while thou and I engage. 
Tigranes, turning to the Perſians, ſpake. 
My friends and ſoldiers, check your martial hafte, 
While my ſtrong lance that Grecian's pride con- 
founds. 
He ceas'd. In dreadful oppoſition ſoon 
Each combatant advanc'd. Their finewy hands 
Grip'd faſt their ſpears, high brandiſh'd. Thrice 
f they drove, 
With well directed force, the pointed ſteel 
At either's throat, and thrice their wary ſhi 
Repell'd the menac'd wound. The Aſian chief 
At length, with pow'rs collected for the ſtroke, 
His weapon rivets in the Grecian targe. 
Aſide Diomedon inclines, and ſhuns 
Approaching fate ; then all his martial ſkill 
Undaunted ſummons. His forſaken ſpear 
Beſide him caſt, his faulchion he unſheaths. 
The blade, deſcending on Tigranes' arm, 
That inſtant ſtruggling to redeem his lance, 
The nervous hand diſſevers. Pale affright 
Unmans the Perſian ; while his active foe 
Full on his neck diſcharg'd the rapid ſword, 
Which open'd wide the purple gates of death. 
Low ſinks Tigranes in eternal ſhade. 
His proftrate limbs the conqueror beſtrides; 
Then in a tuft of blood-diſtilling hair 
His hand entwining, from the mangled trunk 2 
The head disjoins, and whirls with matchleſs 
ſtrength 


| Among the adverſe legions. All in dread 


Recoil'd, where'er the ghaſtly viſage flew 
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In ſanguine circles, and purſu'd its track 
Of horror through the air. Not more amaz'd, 
A barb'rous nation, whom the cheerful dawn 
Of ſcience ne'er illumin'd, view on high 
A meteor, waving its portentous fires, - 
Where oft, as ſuperſtition vainly dreams, 
Some demon ſits amid the baneful blaze, 
Diſperſing plague and deſolation round. 
A while the ſtern Diomedon remain'd 
Triumphant o'er the dire diſmay, which froze 
The heart of Perſia; then with haughty pace 
In ſullen joy among his gladſome friends 
Reſum'd his ſtation, Still the hoſtile throng 
In conſternation motionleſs ſuſpend : 
The charge. Their drooping hearts Phraortes 
warms. 

Heav'n ! can one leader's fate appal this hoſt, 
Which counts a train of princes for its chiefs? 
Behold Phraortes. From Niphates' ridge 
1 draw my ſubject files. My hardy toil 
Through vathleſs woods and deſerts hath explor'd 
The tiger's cavern, This unconquer'd hand 
Hath from the lion rent his ſhaggy hide. 

So through this field of ſlaughter will I chaſe 
Yon vaunting Greek. His ardent words revive 
Declining valour in the van. His lance 

*Then in the rear he brandifhes. The crowd 
Before his threat'ning ire, affrighted, roll 
Their numbers headlong on the Grecian ſteel. 
Thus with his trident ocean's angry god 

From their vaſt bottom turns the mighty maſs 
Of waters upward, and o'erwhelms che beach. 

Tremendous frown'd the fierce Platæan chief 
Full in the battle's front. His ample ſhield 
Like a ſtrong bulwark prominent he rais'd 
Before the line. There thunder'd all the ſtorm 
Of darts and arrows. His undaunted train 
In emulating ardour charg'd the foe. 

Where'er they turn'd the formidable ſpears, 
Which drench'd the glebe of Marathon in blood, 
Barbarian dead lay heap'd. Diomedon 

Led on the ſlaughter. From his nodding creft 
The ſable plumes ſhook terror. Aſia's hoſt 
Shrunk hack, as blaſted by the piercing beams 
Of that unconquerable ſword, which fell 

With lightning's ſwiftneſs on diſſever d helms, 
And, menacing Tigranes' doom to all, 

Their multitude diſpers'd, The furious chief, 
Encompaſs d round by carnage, and beſmear'd 
With ſanguine drops, enflames his warlike friends, 

O Dithyrambus, let thy deeds this day | 
Surmount their wonted luſtre. Thou in arms, 
Demophilus, worn gray, thy youth recal. 
Behold, theſe ſlaves without reſiſtance bleed. 
Advance, my hoary friend, Propitious fame 
Smiles on thy years. She grants thy aged hand 
To pluck freſh laurels for thy honour'd brow. 

As, when endu'd with Promethean beat, 

The molten clay reſpir'd; a ſudden warmth 
Glows in the venerable Theſpian's veins; 
In ev'ry ſinew new-born vigour ſwells. 

His falchion, thund'ring on Cheraſmes' helm, 
The forehead cleaves. Ecbatana to war 

Sent forth Cheraſmes. From her potent gates 
He proud in hope her ſwarming numbers led. 
Him Ariazus and Peuceſtes join'd, | 
His martial brothers. They attend his fate, 
By Dithyrambus pierc'd. Their hoary fire 


Shall o'er his ſolitary palace roam ; 
Lamenting loud his childleſs years, ſhall curſe 
Ambition's fury, and the luſt of war, 
Then, pining, bow in anguiſh to the grave. 
Next by the fierce Plarzan's fatal fword 
Expir*d Damates, once the hoſt and friend 
Of fall'n Tigranes. By his ſide to fight 
He left his native bands. Of Syrian birth 
In Daphne he reſided near the grove, 
Whoſe hoſpitable laurels in their ſhade 
Conceal'd the virgin fugitive averſe 
To young Apollo. Hither ſhe retir'd 


Far from her parent ſtream. Here fables feign, 


Herſelf a laurel chang'd her golden hair 

To verdant leaves in this retreat, the grove 
Of Daphne call'd, the ſeat of rural bliſs, 
Fann'd by the breath of zephyrs, and with rills 
From bubbling founts irriguous, Syria's boaſt, 


| The happy rival of Theſſalia's vale, 
Now hid for ever from Damates' eyes. 


Demophilus, wile leader, ſoon improves 
Advantage. All the vet'rans of his troop, 
In age his equals, to condenſe the files, 
To rivet cloſe their bucklers he commands. 
As ſome broad veſſel, heavy in her ſtrength, 
But well-compacted, when a fav'ring gale 
Invites the ſkilful maſter to expand 
The fails at large, her flow but ſteady courſe 
Impels through myriads of dividing waves; 
So, unreſiſted, through Barbarian throngs 
The hoary phalanx paſs'd. Arcadia's ſons 
Purſu'd more ſwift. Gigantic Clonins preſs'd 
The yielding Perſians, who before him ſunk, 
Cruſh'd like vile ſtubble underneath the ſteps 
Of ſome glad peaſant, viſiting his fields 
Of new-ſhorn harveſt. On the gen'ral rout 
Phraortes look'd intrepid ſtill. He ſprang 
O'er hills of carnage to confront the foe. 
His own inglorious friends he thus reproach'd. 
Fly then, ye cowards, and deſert your chief, 
Yet ſingle here my target ſhall oppoſe 
The ſhock of thouſands. Raging, he impels 
His deathful point through Ariſtander's breaft. 
Him Dithyrambus lov'd. A ſacred bard, | 
Rever'd for juſtice, for his verſe renown'd, 
He ſung the deeds of heroes, thofe who fell, 
Or thoſe who conquer'd in their country's cauſe, 
Th' enraptur'd foul inſpiring with the love 
Of glory, earn'd by virtue. His high ſtrain 
The muſes favour'd from their neighb'ring bow'rs, 
And bleſs'd with heav'nly melody his tyre. 
No more from Theſpia ſhall his feet aſcend 
The ſhady ſteep of Helicon ; no more 
The ſtream divine of Aganippe's fount 
Bedew his lip harmonious: nor his hands, 
Which, dying, graſp the unforſaken lance, 
And proſtrate buckler, evermore accord 
His lofty numbers to the ſounding ſhell. 
Lo! Dithyrambus weeps. Amid the rage 
Of war and conqueſt ſwiftly-guſhing tears 
Find one fad moment's interval to fall 
On his pale friend. But ſoon the victor proves 
His yy 3 Through ſhield and corſelet 
plung'd, 
His forceful” blade divides the Perfian's cheſt; 
Whence iſſue ſtreams of royal blood, deriv'd 
From anceſtors, who ſway'd in Ninus old 


Th' Aſſyrian ſceptre. He to Xerxcs' throne 
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tary ſatrap rul'd the vales, : 
_ Tigris alk between the parted hills 


Of tall Niphates drew his foamy tide, 


Impregnating the meaddls. Fhraortes ſinks, 

Not inſtantly expiring. Still his eyes 

Flaſh indignation, while the Perſians fly. 
Beyond the Malian entrance of the ſtreights 

Th' Arcadians ruſh; when, unperceiv'd till felt, 

Spring from concealment in a thicket deep 

New ſwarms of warriors, cluſt'ring on the flank 

Of theſe unwary Grecians. Tow'rds the bay 

They ſhrink ; they totter on the fearful edge, 

Which overhangs a precipice. Surpris'd, 

The ſtrength of Clonius fails, His giant bulk 

Beneath the chieftain of th' aſſailing band 

Falls proſtrate. 'Theſpians and Plat æans wave 

Auxiliar enſigns. They encounter foes, 

Reſembling Greeks in diſcipline and arms, 

Dire is the ſhock. What leſs, than Caria's queen 

In their career of victory could check 

Such warriors? Fierce ſhe ſtruggles; while the 

rout 

Of Medes and Ciſſians carry to the camp 

Contagious terror; thence no ſuccour flows. 

Demophilus ſtands firm; the Carian band 

At length recoil before him. Keen purſuit 

He leaves to others, like th' almighty fire, 

Who fits unſhaken on his throne, while floods, 

His inſtruments of wrath, o'crwheim the earth, 

And whirlwinds level on her hills the growth 

Of proudeſt cedars. Through the yielding crowd 

Platza's chief and Dithyrambus range 

Triumphant ſide by fide. Thus o'er the field, 

Where bright Alpheus heard the rattling car, 

And concave hoof along his echoing banks, 

Two gen'rous courſers, link'd in mutual reins, 

In ſpeed, in ardour equal, beat the duſt, 

To reach the glories of Olympia's goal. 

Th' intrepid heroes on the plain advance, 

They preſs the Carian rear. Not long the queen 

Endures that ſhame. Her people's dying graans 

Tranſpierce her þoſom. On their bleeding limbs 

She looks maternal, feels maternal pangs. 

A troop ſhe rallies. Goddeſs-like ſhe turns, 

Not leſs than Pallas with her Gorgon ſhield, 

Whole ranks ſhe covers, like th' imperial bird 

Extending o'er a neſt of callow young 

Her pinion broad, and pointing fierce her beak, 

Her —_— _——— The Theſpian's ardent 

hand, ; 

From common lives reftaining, haſtes to ſnatch 

More ſplendid laurels from that nobler head. 

His pond'rous falchion, ſwift deſcending, bears 

Her huckler down, thence glancing, cuts the thong, 

Which holds her headpiece faſt. Ihat golden fence 

Drops down. Thick treſſes, unconfin'd, diſcloſe 

A female warrior; one whoſe ſummer pride 

Of fleeting beauty had begun to fade, 

Yet by th heroic character ſupply'd, 

Which grew more awful, as the touch of time 

Remov'd the ſoft'ning graces. Back he ſteps, 

Unmann'd by wonder. With indignant eyes, 

Fire-darting, ſhe advances. Both her hands 

Full on his creſt diſcharge the furious blade. 

The forceful blow compels him to recede 

Yet further back, unwounded, though confus'd, 

His ſoldiers flock around him. From a ſcene 


Of blood more diſtant ſpeeds Plataa's chick, 


— 


LEONID As. 


The fair occaſion of ſuſpended fight 
She ſeizes, bright in glory wheels away, _ 
And ſaves her Carian remnant; while his ſriend 
n fervent ſounds Dicmedon beſpake. 
If thou art ſlain, 1 curſe this glorious day. 
Be all thy trophies, be my own accurs'd. 
The youth, recover'd, anſwers in a ſmile. 
am unhurt. The weighty blow proclaim'd 
Ihe queen of Caria, or Bellona's arm. 
Our longer ſtay Demophilus may blame. 
Let us prevent his call. This ſaid, their ſteps 
They turn, both ſtriding through empurpled heaps 
Of arms, and mangled ſlain, themfelves with gore 
Diſtain'd, like two grim tigers, who have forc'd 
A nightly manſion, on the deſert rais'd 
By tome lone-wand'ring traveller, then dy'd 
In human crimſon, through the foreſt deep 
Back to their covert's dreary gloom retire. 
Stern Artemiſia, ſweeping o'er the field, 
Burſts into Aſia's camp. A furious look 
She caſts around. Abrocomes remote 
With Hyperanthes from the king were ſent. 
She ſees Argeſtes in that quarter chief, 
Who from battalions numberleſs had ſpar d 
Not one to ſuccour, but his malice gorg'd 
With her diſtreſs. Her anger now augments. - 
Revenge frowns gloomy on her darken'd brow. 
He cautious moves to Xerxes, where he ſat 
High en his car. She follows. Loſt her helm, 
Relign'd to ſportive winds her cluſter'd locks, 
Wild, but majeſtic like the waving boughs 
Of ſome proud elm, the glory of the grove, 
And full in foliage. Her emblazon'd ſhield 
With gore is tarniſh'd, Pale around are ſeen 
All faint, all ghaftly from repeated wounds 
Her bleeding ſoldiers. Brandiſhing her ſword, 
To them ſhe points, to Xerxes thus ſhe ſpeaks. 
Behold theſe mangled Carians, who have ſpent 
Their vital current in the king's defence, 
Ev'n in his ſight ; while Medes and Ciſſians fled, 
Ey theſe protected, whom Argeſtes faw 
Purſu'd by ſlaughter to thy very camp, 
Yet left unhelp'd to periſh. Ruling ſire, 
Let Horomazes be thy name, or Jove, 


| To thee appealing, of the king I claim 


A day for juſtice. Monarch, to my arm 
Give him a prey. Let Artemiſia's truth 
Chaſliſe his treaſon. With an eye ſubnuſe, 


A mien obſequious, and a ſoothing tone 


To cheat the king, to moderate her ire 
Argeſtes utters theſe fallacious words. 

May Horomazes leave the fiend at large 
To blaſt my earthly happineſs, confine 
Amid the horrors of his own abode 
My ghoſt hereafter, if the ſacred charge 
Of Xerxes' perſon was not my reſtraint, 

My ſole reſtraint ! To him our all is due, 
Our all how trifling, with his ſafety weigh'd, 
His preſervation I prefer to fame, 

And bright occaſion for immortal deeds 
Forego in duty. Elſe my helpful ſword, 

Fair heroine of Aſia, hadſt thou ſeen 

Among the foremoſt blazing. Lo! the king 
A royal preſent will on thee beſtow, 
Perfumes and precious unguents en the dead, 
golden wreath to each ſurvivor brave. 

Aw'd by her ſpirit, by the flatt'rers ſpell 
Deluded, languid through diſmay and ſhame 
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At his defeat, the monarch for a time 
Sat mute, at length unlock' d his falt' ring lips. 
Thou hear ſt, great princeſs. Reſt content. His 
words 
I ratify. Yet farther, I proclaim 
Thee of my train firſt counſellor and chief. 
O eagle-ey'd diſcernment in the king 
O wiſdom equal to his boundleſs power! 
The purpled ſycophant exclaims. Thou ſeeſt 
Her matchleſs talents. Wanting her, thy fleet, 
The floating bulwark of our hopes, laments, 
Foil'd in her abſence, in her conduct ſafe. 
Thy penetrating ſight directs the field; 
There let her worth be hazarded no more. 
Thy words are wiſe, the blinded prince rejoins. 
Return, brave Carian, to thy naval charge. 
Thus to remove her from the royal ear 
Malicious guile prevails. Redoubled rage 
Swells in her boſom. Demaratus ſees 
And calms the ſtorm by rend'ring up his charge 
To her maternal hand. Her ſon belov'd 
Diſpels the furies. Then the Spartan thus: 
O Artemiſia, of the king's command 
Be thou obſervant. To thy flaughter'd friends 
Immediate care, far other than revenge, 
Is due. The ravens gather. From his neſt 
Among thoſe clifts the eagle's rapid flight 
Denotes his ſcent of carnage, Thou, a Greek, 
Well know'ſt the duty ſacred to the dead. 
7 Depart; thy guide is piety. Collect, 
_—_ For honourable ſepulchres prepare | 
A Thoſe bodies, mark'd with honourable wounds. 
| I will aſſiſt thee. Xerxes will intruſt 
To my command a choſen guard of horſe. 
As oft, when ſtorms in ſummer have o'ercaſt 
The night with double darkneſs, only pierc'd 
By heav'n's blue fire, while thunder ſhaices the 


E, 
The orient ſun, diffuſing genial warmth, 
Refines the troubled air; the blaſt is mute; 
Death-pointed flames diſperſe; and placid Jove 
Looks down in ſmiles: ſo prudence from the lips 
Of Demaratus, by his tone, his mien, | 
His aſpect ſtrength'ning {mooth perſuaſion's flow, 
Compos'd her ſpirit. She with him departs. + 
The king aſſigns a thouſand horſe to guard 
'Th' illultrious exile, and heroic dame. 


— 


BOOK VI. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Tux Grecian commanders, after the purſvit, retire 
for refreſhment to a cave in the fide of mount 
Oeta. Demophilus returns to the camp ; Dio- 
medon remains in the cave ; while Dithyram- 
bus, diſcovering a paſſage through it, aſcends to 
the temple of the muſes. After a long diſcourſe 
with Meliſſa, the daughter of Oileus, the intruſts 
him with a ſolemn meſſage to Leonidas. Dithy- 
rambus deputes this charge to Megiſtias, the au- 

gur. Leonidas, recalling the forces, firſt engag- 
ed, ſends down a freſh body. Diomedon and 
Dithyrambus are permitted, on their own re- 
queſt, to continue in the field with the Platæ- 
ans, By the advice of Diomedon, the Grecians 
advance to the broadeſt part of Thermopylz, 
where they form a line of twenty in depth, con- 
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Will ſoon forget thy worth. Thy native land 


Thebans, Corinthians, Phliaſians, and Myce. 
nzans. The Spartans compoſe a ſecond line in 


a narrewer part, Behind them are placed the | 

light armed troops under Alpheus, and further ids 

back a phalanx of Locrians under Medon, the 2 

ſon of Oileus. Dieneces commands the whole. * 
Now Dithyrambus and Platza's chief, Th 
Their former poſt attaining, had rejoin'd To 
Demophilus. Recumbent on his ſhield Dir 
Phraortes, gaſping there, attracts their ſight, To 
To him in pity Theſpia's gallant yonth Str. 


Approaching, thus his gen rous ſoul expreſs'd. 
Liv'ſt thou, brave Perſian? By propitious Jove 

From whom the (my ſtream of mercy flows 

Through mortal boſoms, leſs my ſoul rejoic'd, 

When fortune bleſs'd with victory my arm, 

Than now to raiſe thee from this field of death, 
His languid eyes the dying prince unclos'd, 

Then with expiring voice. Vain man, forbear 

To proffer me, what ſoon thyſelf muſt crave. 

The day is quite extinguiſh'd in theſe orbs. 

One moment fate allows me to diſdain 

Thy mercy, Grecian. Now I yield to death, 
This effort made, the haughty ſpirit fled. 

So ſhoots a meteor's tranſitory gleam | 

Through nitrous folds of black nocturnal clouds, 

Then diſſipates for ever. O'er the corſe | 

His rev'rend face Demophilus inclin'd, 

Pois'd on his lance, and thus addreſs'd the ſlain, 
Alas! how glorious were that bleeding breaſt, 

Had juſtice brac'd the bnckler on thy arm, 

Ard to preſerve a people bade thee die. 

Who now ſhall mourn thee ! Thy ungrateful king 


May raiſe an empty monument, but feel 

No public ſorrow. Thy recorded name 

Shall wake among thy countrymen no ſighs 

For their loſt hero. What to them avail'd 

Thy might, thy dauntleſs ſpirit ? Not to guard 

Their 8 their offspring from th' oppreſlor's 

| and ; | 

But to extend oppreſſion didſt thou fall, 

Perhaps with inborn virtues in thy ſoul, 

Which, but thy froward deſtiny forbade, 

By freedom cheriſh'd, might have blefs'd mankind, 

All-bounteous natnre, thy impartial laws 

To no ſolected race of men confine 

The ſenſe of glory, fortitude, and all : 

The nobler paſſions, which-exalt the mind, 

And render life illuſtrious. Theſe thou plant'ſt 

In ev'ry ſoil. But freedom like the ſun 

Muſt warm the gen'rous ſeeds; By her alone 

They bloom, they flouriſh ; while oppreſſion blaſts 

The tender virtues : hence a ſpurious growth, 

Falſe honour, ſavage valour taint the ſoul, 

And wild ambition : hence rapacious pow'r 

The ravag'd earth unpeoples, and the brave, 

A feaſt for dogs, th' enſanguin'd field beſtrew. 
He ſaid. Around the venerable man _ 

The warriors throng'd attentive. 8 huſh'd 

Its joyful tranſports. O'er the horrid field, 

Rude ſcene fo late of tumult, all was calm. 

So, when the ſong of Thracian Orpheus drew 

To Hebrus' margin from their dreary ſeats _ 

The ſavage breed, which Hzmus, wrapp'd in 

clouds, , 
Pangzus cold, and Rhodopean ſnows 


Our eye: 
On your 
To w. 
o Lace 


Gſting of the Platzans, Mantiaeans, Tegæaus, 


In blood and diſcord nurs d, the ſoothing ſtrain 
$ 


nd, 


b'd 


d with enchantment through the raviſh'd ear, 
8 melted, and, amaz d, they learn d 
The ſacred laws of juſtice, which the bard 
Mix'd with the muſic of his heavenly ſtring. 

Meantime th' Arcadians with inverted arms 
And banners, ſad and ſolemn on their ſhields 
The giant limbs of Clonius bore along 
To ſpread a ron woe. The __ corſe, 

ire ſpectacle of carnage, g by . 
To the laſt honours, which the dead partake, 
Struck Dithyrambus. Swift his melted eye 
Review'd Phraortes on the rock ſupine ; 

Then on the ſage Demophilus he look'd : 
Intent, and ſpake. My heart retains thy words. 
This hour may witneſs how rapacious pow'r 
The earth unpeoples. Clonius is no more. 
But he, by Greece lamented, will acquire 
A ſignal tomb. This gallant Perſian, cruſh'd 
Beneath my fortune, bath'd in blood ill warm, 
May lie forgotten by his thankleſs king; 
Yet not by me neglected ſhall remain 
A naked corſe. The good old man replies, 

My gen'rous child, deſerving that ſucceſs 
Thy arm hath gain'd! When vital breath is fled, 
| Our friends, our foes are equal duſt. Both claim 
The fun'ral paſſage to that future ſeat 
of being, where no enmity revives, 

There Greek and Perſian will together quaff 
In amaranthine bow'rs the cup of bliſs 
Immortal. Him thy valour flew on earth, 

In that bleſs'd region thou may'ſt find a friend. 
This ſaid, the ready Theſpians he commands 
To lift Phraortes from his bed of death, 
Th' empurpled rock. Outſtretch'd on targets 
broad, : 
Suſtain'd by hands late hoſtile, now humane, 
He follows Clonius to the fun'ral pyre. 

A cave not diſtant from the Phocian wall 
Through Oeta's cloven ſide had nature form'd 
In ſpacious windings. This in moſs the clad; 
O'er half the entrance downward from the roots 
She hung the ſhaggy trunks of branching firs, 

To heav'n's hot ray impervious. Near the mouth 
Relucent laurels ſpread before the ſun 
A broad and vivid foliage. High above, 

The hill was darken'd by a ſolemn ſhade, 

Diffus'd from ancient cedars. To this cave 
Diomedon, Demophilus reſort, 

And Theſpia's youth. A deep receſs appears, 

Cool as the azure grot, where Thetis ſleeps 
Beneath the vaulted ocean. Whiſper'd founds 

Of waters, trilling from the riven ſtone 

To feed a fountain on the rocky floor, 

In pureſt ſtreams o'erflowing to the ſea, 

Allure the warriors hot with toil and thirſt 

To this retreat ſerene. Againſt the ſides 

Their diſencumber'd hands repoſe their ſhields; 
The helms they looſen from their glowing cheeks; 
Propp'd on their ſpears, they reſt ; when Agis 


brings 
From 1 leader theſe commands. 
Leonidas recals you from your toils, 

Ve meritorious Grecians. Vou have reap'd 
The firſt bright harveſt on the field of fame. 
Our eyes in wonder from the Phocian wall 
On your unequall'd deeds inceſſant gaz'd. 
To whom Platza's chief. Go, Agis, ſay 
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LE ONID AS. 


at. 


The ſpot 


Diomedon can yet exalt his ſpear, 
Nor feels the armour heavy on his limbs. 
Then ſhall I quit the conteſt ? Ere he ſinks, 
Shall not this early ſun again behold 
The ſlaves of Xerxes tremble at my lance, 
Should they adventure on a freſh affault ? 
To _— Theſpian youth. My friend, my 
ide | n 
To noble actions, ſince thy gen'rous heart 
Intent on fame diſdains to reſt, O grant 
I too thy glorious labours may partake, 
May learn once more to imitate thy deeds. 
Thou, gentleſt Agis, Sparta's king entreat 
Not to command us from the field of war. 
Yes, perſevering heroes, he reply'd, 
I will return, will Sparta's king entreat 
Not to command you from the field of war. 
Then interpos'd Demophilus. O friend, 
Who lead'f to conqueſt brave Platza's ſons; 
Thou too, lov'd offspring of the deareſt man, 
Who doſt reſtore a brother to my eyes; 
My ſoul your magnanimity applauds : 
But, O. reflect, that unabating toil 
Subdues the mightieſt. Valour will repine, 
When the weak hand obeys the heart no more. 
Yet I, declining through the weight of years, 
Will not aſſign a meaſure to your ſtrength. 
If ſtill you find your vigour undecay'd, 
Stay and augment your glory. So, when time 
Caſts from your whiten'd heads the helm aſide ; 
When in the temples your enfeebled arms 
Have hung their conſecrated ſhields, the land, 
Which gave you life, in her defence employ'd, 
Shall then by honours, doubled on your age, 
Bequit the gen'rous labours of your prime. 
So ſpake the ſenior, and forſook the cave. 
But from the fount Diomedon receives 
Th' o'erflowing waters in his concave helm, 
Addreſſing thus the genius of the ſtream. 
Whoe'er thou art, divinity unſtain'd 
Of this fair fountain, till unſparing Mars 
Heap'd carnage round thee, bounteous are thy 
ſtreams 
To me, who ill repay thee. I again 
Thy ſilver-gleaming current muſt pollute, 
WR mix'd with gore, ſhall tinge the Malian 
ime. 
He faid, and lifted in his brimming caſque 
The bright, refreſhing moiſture, Thus repairs. 
ted panther to Hydaſpes' ſide, 


. 
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Or eaſtern Indus, feaſted on the blood 


Of ſome torn deer, which nigh his cruel 


Pp 
Had roam'd unheeding in the ſecret a9 
Rapacious o'er the humid brink he ſtoops, 

And in the pure and fluid cryſtal cools 

His reeking jaws. Meantime the Theſpian's eye 
Roves round the vaulted ſpace ; when ſudden 
ſounds 

Of muſic, utter'd by melodious harps, 

And melting voices, diſtant, but in tones 

By diſtance ſoften'd, while the echoes ſigh'd 

In lulling replication, fill the vanlt 

With harmony. In admiration mute, ; 
With nerves unbrac'd by rapture, he, entranc'd, - 
Stands like an eagle, when his parting plumes 


| The balm of ſleep relaxes, and his wings 
Fall from his languid fide. Platza's chief, 


To Lacedemon's ruler, that, untir d, 


1 Obſerving, rous'd the warrior. Son of Mars, 
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Shall muſic's ſoftneſs from thy boſom ſteal 

The ſenſe of glory? From his neighb'ring camp 
'Ferhaps the Perſian ſends freſh nations down. 
Soon in bright ſteel Thermepylz weill blaze. 
Awake. Accuſtom'd to the clang of arms, 
Intent on vengeance for invaded Greece, 

My ear, my ſpirit in this hour admit 

No new ſenſation, nor a change of thought. 

The Theſpian, ſtarting from oblivious floth 
Of raviſhment and wonder, quick reply'd. 
Theſe ſounds were more than human. Hark ! 
Again ! 

O honour'd friend, no adverſe banner ſtreams 

In fight. No ſhout proclaims the Perſian freed 
From his late terror. Deeper let us plunge 

In this myſterious dwelling of the nymphs, 
Whoſe voices charm its gloom. In ſmiles re- 

join'd 

Diomedon. I ſee thy ſoul enthrall'd. 

Me thou would'ſ rank among th' unletter'd rout 
Of yon barbarians, ſhould I preſs thy ſtay. 

Time favours too. Till Agis be return'd, 

We cannot act. Indulge thy eager ſearch, 

Here will I wait, a centinel unmov'd, 

To watch thy coming. In exploring haſte 

Th' impatient Theſpian penetrates the cave. 

He finds it bounded by a ſteep aſcent | 
Of rugged ſteps; where down the hollow reck 
A modulation clear, diſtin and flow 

In movement ſolemn from a lyric ſtring, 
Diſſolves the ſtagnant air to ſweet accord 

With theſe ſonorous lays. Celeſtial maids ! 
While, from our cliffs contemplating the war, 
We celebrate our heroes, O impart 

Orphean magic to the pious ſtrain ! 


That from the mountain we may call the groves, 


Swift motion through theſe marble fragments 
breathe 
To overleap the high Oetæan ridge, 
And cruſh the fell invaders of our peace. 
The animated hero upward ſprings 
Light, as a kindled vapour, which, confiu'd 
In ſubterranean cavities, at length | 
Pervading, rives the ſurface to enlarge 
The long-impriſon'd flame. Aſcending ſoon, 
He fees, he ſtands abaſh'd, then rev'rend kneels. 
An aged temple with inſculptur'd forms 
Gf Jove's harmonious daughters, and a train 
Of nine bright virgins, round their prieſteſs rang'd, 
Who ſtood in awful majeſty, receive 
His unexpected feet. The ſong is huſl'd. 
The meaſur'd movement on the lyric chord 
In faint vibration dies. The priefteis ſage, 
Whoſe elevated port and aſpect roſe 
To more, than mortal dignity, her lyre 
Conſigning graceful to attendant hands, | 
Looks with reproof. The looſe, uncover'd hair 


Shades his inclining forehead, while a fluſh 


Of modeſt crimſon dyes his youthful cheek. 
Her penſive viſage ſoftens to a ſmile 


On worth ſo blooming, which ſhe thus accoſts. 


I ſhould reprove thee, inadvertent youth, 
Who through the ſole acceſs, by nature left 
To this pure manfion, with intruding ſteps 
Daſt interrupt our lays. But riſe. Thy ſword 
Perhaps embelliſh'd that triumphant ſcene, 
Which wak'd theſe harps to celebrating notes. 


| 


N 


What is the impreſs on thy warlike ſhield? 
A golden eagle on my ſhield I bear, 

Still bending low, he anſwers. She purſues, 
Art thou poſſeſſor of that glorious orb, 

By me diſtinguiſh'd in the late defeat 

Of Aſia, driven before thee? Speak thy name, 

Who is thy fire? Where lies thy native ſeat? 

Com'ſt thou for glory to this fatal ſpot, 

Or frem barbarian violence to guard 

A parent's age, a ſpouſe, and tender babes, 

Who call thee father? Humbly he again. 

I am of Theſpia, Dithyrambus nam'd, 

The ſon of Harmatides. Snatch'd by fate, 

He to his brother, and my ſecond fire, 

Demophilus, conſign'd me. Theſpia's ſons 


| By him are led. His dictates I obey, 


Him to reſemble ſtrive. No infant voice 
Calls me a father. To the nuptial vow 
I am a ſtranger, and among the Greeks 
The leaft entitled to thy partial praiſe, 

None more entitled, interpos'd the dame, 
Deſerving hero, thy demeanour ſpeaks, 
It juſtifies the fame, ſo widely ſpread, 
Ot Harmatides' heir. O grace and pride 
Of that fair city, which the muſes love, 
Thee an acceptant viſitant I hail 
In this their ancient temple. Thou ſhalt view 
Their ſacred haunts. Deſcending from the dome, 
She thus purſues. Firſt know, my youthful hour 
Were exercis'd in knowledge. Homer's muſe 
To daily meditation won my ſoul, 
With my young ſpirit mix'd undying fparks 
Of her own rapture. By a father ſage 
Conducted, cities, manners, men I ſaw, 
Their inſtitutes and cuſtoms, I return'd, 
The voice of Locris call'd me to ſuſtain 
The holy function here. Now throw thy ſight 
Acroſs that meadow, whoſe enliven'd blades 
Wave in the breeze, and gliſten in the ſun 
Behind the hoary fane. My bleating train 
Are nouriſh'd there, a ſpot of plenty ſpar'd, 
From this ſurrounding wilderneſs. Remark 
That fluid mirror, edg'd by ſhrubs and flow'rs; 
Shrubs of my culture, flow'rs by Iris dreſs'd. 
Nor paſs that ſmiling concave on the hill, 
Whoſe pointed crags are ſoften'd to the ſight 
By figs and grapes. She pauſes; while around 
His eye, delighted, roves in more delight 
Soon to the ſpot returning, where ſhe ſtood 
A deity in ſemblance, o'er the place 
Preſiding awful, as Minerva wiſe, 
Augult like Juno, like Diana pure, 
But not more pure than fair. The beauteos! 

lake, 
The pines wide-branching, falls of water clear, 
The multifarious glow an Flora's lap 
Loſe all attraction, as her gracious lips 
Reſume their tale. In ſolitude remote 
Here I have dwelt contemplative, ſerene, 
Oft through the rocks reſponſive to my lyre, 
Oft to th' Amphictyons in aſſembly full, 
When at this ſhrine their annual vows they par, 
In meaſur'd declamation I repeat 
The praiſe of Greece, her liberty and laws. 
From me the hinds, who tend their wand'ring 
oats 
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er cadence, Juſtice from my tongue 
* calms, 4 ev'n in deſerts rend 
Th' unquiet heart of man. Now furious war 
My careful thoughts engages, which delight 
To help the fre?, th' oppreſſor to confound. 
Thy feet auſpicious fortune hither brings. 
In thee a noble meſſenger I find. 
Go, in theſe words Leonidas addreſs; 
« Melifſa, prieſteſs of the tuneful nine, 
„ By their beheſts invites thy honour'd feet 
« 'To her divine abode. Thee, firſt of Greeks, 
« To conference of high import ſhe calls.“ 
Th' obedient Theſpian down the holy cave 
Returns, His ſwiftneſs ſuddenly prevents 
His frieud's impatience, who falutes him thus. 
Let thy adventure be hereafter told. 
Look yonder. Freſh battalions from the camp 
File through the Phocian barrier to conſtruct 
Another phalanx, moving tow'r of war, | 
Which ſcorns the ſtrength of Aſia, Let us arm; 
That, ready ſtation'd in the glorious van, 
We may ſecure permiſſion from the king 
There to continue, and renew the fight. 
That inſtant brings Megiſtias near the grot. 
To 5parta's phalanx his paternal hand 
Was leading Menalippus. Not unheard 
By Dithyrambus in their ſlow approach, 
The father warns a young and lib'ral mind. 
Sprung from a diſtant boundary of Greece, 
A foreigner in Sparta, cheriſh'd there, 
Inſtructed, honour'd, nor unworthy held 
To fight for Lacedemon in her line 


Of diſcipline and valour, lo! my ſon, 


The hour is come to prove thy gen'rous heart: 
That in thy hand, not ill-intruſted, ſhine 
The ſpear and buckler to maintain the cauſe 
Of thy protectreſs. Let thy mind recal 
Leonidas. On yonder bulwark plac'd, 
He overlooks the battle ; he diſcerns 
The bold and fearful. May the gods I ſerve, 
Grant me to hear Leonidas approve 
My ſon ! No other boon my age implores. 

The augur paus d. The animated cheek 
Ot Menalippus glows. His eager look | 
Demands the fight. This ſtruck the tender fife, 
Who then with moiſten'd eyes. Remember 

too, 


| A father ſees thy danger. Oh! my child, 


To me thy honour, as to thee is dear; 

Yet court not death. By ev'ry filial tie, 

By all my fondneſs, all my cares I ſue! 

A »id the conflict, or the warm purſuit, 

Still by the wife Dieneces abide. 

His prudent valour knows th' unerring paths 

Of glory. He admits thee to his fide. 

He wil direct thy ardour. Go——— They part. 
Megittias, turning, is accoſted thus 

By Ditayrambus, Venerable ſeer, 


So day that fon, whoſe merit I elteem, 


Whoſe yrecions head in peril I would die 

Te guard, rerurn in triumph to thy breaſt, 
As chou deliver'ſt to Laconia's king 

A high and ſolemn meſſage. While anew 
The lire is forming, from th? eu battled field 
i mult not ſtray, uncz1d. A ſacred charge 
Through hallow'd lips will beſt approach the 


king. 
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The Acarnanian in ſuſpenſe remains 
And ſilence. Dithyrambus quick relates 
Melifla's words, deſcribes the holy grot, 
Then quits th' initructed-augur, and attends 
Diomedon's loud call. That fervid chief 
Was reaſſuming his diſtinguiſh'd arms, 
Which, as a ſplendid recompenſe, he bore 
From grateful Athens, for achievements bold ; 
When he with brave Miltiades redeem'd 
Her domes from Afian flames. The ſculptur d 

helm 

| Enclos'd his manly temples. From on high 
A four-fold plumage nodded ; while beneath 
A golden dragon with effulgent ſcales, 
Itſelf the creſt, ſhot terror. On his arm 
He brac'd his buckler. Bord'ring on the rim, 
Gorgonian ſerpents twin'd. Within, the form 
Of Pallas, martial goddeſs, was emboſs'd. 
Low, as her feet, the graceful tunic flow'd. 
Betwixt two 4 on her helmet ſat 
A ſphynx with wings expanded; while the face 
Of dire Meduſa on her breaſtplate frown'd. 
One hand ſupports a javelin, which confounds 
The pride of kings. The other leads along 
A blooming virgin, Victory, whoſe brow 
A wreath encirles. Laurels ſhe preſents ; 
But from her ſhoulders all her plumes were ſhorn, 
In favour'd Athens ever now to reſt. 
This dread of Afia qn his mighty arm 
Diomedon uprear'd. He ſnatch'd his lance, 
Then ſpake to Dithyrambus. See my friend, 
Alone of all the Grecians, who ſuſtain'd 
The former onſet, inexhauſted ſtand 
Platza's ſons. They well may keep the field, 
Who with unſlaken'd nerves endur'd that day, 
Which ſaw ten myriads of Barbarians driv'n 
Back to their ſhips, and Athens left ſecure. 
Charge in our line, Amid the foremoſt rank 
Thy valour ſhall be plac'd to ſhare command, 


And ev'ry honour with Platæa's chief. 


He ſaid no more, but tow'rds the Grecian van. 
Impetuous, ardent ſt rode. Nor flow behind 
Ihe pride of Theſpia, Dithyrambus mov'd 
Like youthful Hermes in celeſtial arms ; 
When lightly graceful with his feather'd feet 
Along Scamander's flow'ry verge he paſs'd 
To aid th' incens'd divinities of Greece 
Againſt the Phrygian tow'rs. Their eager haſte 
Soon brings the heroes to th* embattling ranks, 
Whom thus the brave Diomedon exhoris. 

Not to contend, but vanquith are ye come. 
Here in the blood of tugitives your ſpears 
Shall unoppos'd, be tam'd. My valiant friends, A 


But chief, ye men of Sparta, view tbat ſpace, 


Where from the Malian gulf more diſtant riſe 
Th” Oetæan rocks, and leis contine the ſtreights. 
There if we range, extending our wide front, 
An ampler ſcope to havoc will be giv'n. 

To him Dieneces. Platæan friend, 
Well doſt thou counſel. On that widening 

ground 

Cloſe to the mountain place thy vet'ran files. 
Proportion'd numbers from thy right ſhall ſtrete 


| Quite to the ſhore in phalanx deep like thine. 


Ihe Spartans wedg'd in this contracted part 
Will 1 contain, Behind me Alpheus waits 


Vox. XI. 


| With lighter bodies. Further back the line 
K k 
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Ot Locris forms a ſtrong reſerve. He ſaid. 
The diffrent bands, confiding in his (kill, 
Move on ſucceſſive. The Platzans firſt 
Againſt the hill are ſtation'd. In *heir var, 
Dithycambus rank'd. Triumphant joy 
Diſtends their boſoms, ſparkles in their eyes. 

Bleſs'd be the great Diomedon, they ſhout, 

- Who brings another hero to our line. 

Hail! Dithyrambus. Hail! illuftrious youth. 
Had tender age permitted, thou hadſt gain'd 
An early palm at Marathon. His poſt 
He takes. His gladneſs bluſhes on his cheek 
Amid the foremoſt rank. Around him :rowd _ 
The long-try'd warriors. Their unnumber'd ſcars 
Diſcovering, they in ample phraſe recount 
Their various dangers. He their wounds ſurveys 
In veneration, nor diſdains to hear | 
The oft-repeated tale. From Sparta's king 
Return'd, the gracious Agis theſe addreſs'd. 

Leonidas ſalutes Platæa's chief 
And Dithyrambus. To your ſwords he grants 
A further effort with Platæa's band, 
Tf yet by toil unconquer'd but 1 ſee, 
That all, unyielding, court the promis'd fight. 
Hail ! glorious veterans. This ſignal day 
May your victorious arms augment the wreaths 
Around your venerable heads, and grace 
Thermopylz with Marathonian fame. 
This ſaid, he haſtens back. Meantime advance 
The Mantinean, Diophantus brave, 
Then Hegeſander, Tegea's dauntleſs chief, 
Who near Diomedan in equal range 
Erect their ſtandards. Next the 'Thebans form. 
Alemæon, bold Eupalamus ſucceed 
With their Corinthian and Phliaſian bands, 
Laſt on the Malian ſhore Mycenæs youth 
Ariitobulus draws. From Oeta's fide 
Duwn to the bay in well-conneRed length 
Each gleaming rank contains a hundred ſpears, 
While twenty bucklers ev'ry rank condenſe, 
A ſure ſupport, Dieneces behind 
Arrays the Spartans. Godlike Agis here, 
There Menalippus by their leader ſtand 
Two bulwarks. Breathing ardour in the rear, 
The words of Alpheus fan the growing flame 
Of expectation through his light arm'd force ; 
While Polydorus preſent in his thoughts 
To vengeance tharpens his indignant ſoul, 
No foe is ſeen. No diſtant ſhout is heard. 
This pauſe of action Dithyrambus choſe. 
The ſolemn ſcene on Oeta to his friend 
He open'd large; pourtray'd Meliſſa's form, 
Reveal'd her mandate; when Platza's chief. 
Such elevation of a female mind 
Beſpeaks Meliſſa worthy to obtain 
The conference ſhe aſks, This wond'rous dame 
Amid her hymns conceives ſome loity thought 
To make thele ſlaves, who loiter in their camp, 
Dread ev'n our women. But, my gentle friend- 
Say, Dithyrambus, whom the liquid ipell 
Of ſong enchauts, ſhouid I reproach the gods, 
Who form'd me cold to muſic's pleaſing pow'r ? 
Or ſhould I thank them, that the ſoft'ning charm 
Of ſound or numbers ne'er diſſolv'd my foul ! 
Yet I confeſs, thy valour breaks that charm, 
Which may enrapture, not unman thy breaſt. 
To whom his friend. Doth he, whoſelays record 
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The woes of Priam, and the Grecian fame, 
Doth he diflolve thy ſpirit? Yet he flows 

In all the ſweetneſs harmony can breathe. 
No, by the gods Diomedon rejoins. - 

I feel that mighty muſe. I ſee the car 

Of fierce Achilles, ſee th' encumber'd wheels 
O'er heroes driv'n, and clotted with their gore, 
Another too demands my ſoul's eſteem, 

Brave ZEſchylns of Athens. I have ſeen 
His mule begirt by furies, while ſhe ſwell'd 
Her tragic numbers. Him in equal rage 

His country's foes o'erwhelming I beheld 

At Marathon. If Phoebus would diffuſe 
Such fire through ev'ry bard, the tuneful band 
Might in themſelves find heroes for their ſongs, 


But, ſon of Harmatides, lift thine eye 
| To vonder point, remoteſt in the bay. 
{| Thoſe ſeeming clouds, which o'er the billows 


fleet 


| Sncceſſive round the jutting land are ſails, 


Th' Athenian pendant haſtens to ſalute 
Leonidas. O Aiſchylus, my friend, 

Firſt in the train of Phœbus and of Mars, 

Be thou on board ! Swift-bounding o'er the waves, 
Come, and be witneſs to heroic deeds ! 


To celebrate this battle! Fall who may; 


| But if they fall with honour, let their names 


Round feſt ive goblets in thy numbers ring, 

And joy, not grief, accompany the ſong. 
Converting thus, their courage they beguild, 

Which elſe unpatient of inactive hours 

At long-ſuſpended glory had repin'd. 


BOOK VII. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


| MecrsTias delivers Meliſſa's meſſage to Leoni. 


das. Medon, her brother, conducts him to the 
temple. She furniſhes Leonidas with the means 
of executing a deſign he had premeditated to 
annoy the enemy. They are joined by a body 
of mariners under the command of /Eſchyius, a 
celebrated poet and warrior among the Athe- 
* nians. Leonidas takes the neceflary meaſures; 
and, obſerving from aſummitof Oetathe motions 
of the Perſian army, expects another attack: 
thisis renewed with great violence by Hyperan- 
thes, Abrocomes, and the principal Perſian 
leaders at the head of ſome choſen troops. 


Mec1sTrtas, urging to unwonted ſpeed 

His aged ſteps, by Dithyrambus charg'd | 
With ſage Meliſſa's words, had now rejoin'd 
The king of Lacedemon. At his fide | 
| Was Maron poſted, watchful to receive 

His high injunction. In the rear they ſtood 
Behind two thouſand Locrians, deep-array'd 
By warlike Medon, from Oileus ſprung. 


Leonidas to them his anxious mind 


Was thus diſcloſing. Medon, Maron, hear. 
From this low rampart my exploring eye 
But half commands the action, yet hath mark'd 
Enough for caution. Yon barbarian camp, 
Immenſe, exhauſtleſs, deluging the ground 
With myriads, ſtill o0'erflowing, may conſume 
By endleſs numbers, and unceaſing toil 


Brace thy ſtrong harp with loftier- ſounding chords | 
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The Grecian ſtrength. Not marble is our fleth, 
Nor adamant our finews. Sylvan pow'rs, 
Who dwell on Oeta, your ſuperior aid 
We muſt ſolicit. Your f upendous cliffs 
In thoſe looſe rocks, and branchleſs trunks con- 
tain 
More fell annoyance than the arm of man. 
He ended, when Megiſtias. Virtuous king, 
Meliſla, priefteſs of the tuneful nine, 
By their beheſts invites thy honour'd feet 
Jo her chaſte dwelling, ſeated on that hill. 
To conference of high 1mport ſhe calls 
Thee, firſt of Grecians. Medon interpos'd. 
She is my ſiſter. Juſtice rules her ways „ 
With piety and wiſdom. To her voice 
The nations round give ear. The mules breathe 
Their inſpiration through her ſpotlefs ſoul 
Which borders on divinity. She calls 
On thee. O truly ſtyPd the firſt of Greeks, 
Regard her call, Yon cliff's projecting head 
To thy diſcernment will afford a ſcope 
More full, more certain; thence thy ſkilful eye 
Will beſt direct the fight, Meliſſa's fire 
Was ever preſent to the king in thought, 
Who thus to Medon. Lead, Oileus' ſon. 
Before the daughter of Oileus place 
My willing feet. They haſten to the cave. 
Megiſtias, Maron follow. Through the rock 
Leonidas, aſcending to the fane, 
Roſe like the god of morning from the cell 
Of night, when, ſhedding cheerfulneſs and day 
On hill and vale emblaz'd with dewy gems, 
He gladdens nature. Lacedemon's king, 
Majeſtically graceful and ſerene, 
Diſpels the rigour in that ſolemn ſeat 
Of holy ſequeſtration. On the face 
Of penfive-ey'd religion rapture glows 
In admiration of the goldlike man. 
Advanc'd Meliſſa. He her proffer'd hand 
In hue, in purity like ſnow, receiv'd. 
A heav'n-ilumin'd dignity of look 
On him ſhe fix'd. Rever'd by all, ſhe ſpake. 
Hail! chief of men, ſelected by the gods 
For purer fame, than Hercules acquir'd. 
This hour allows no pauſe. She leads the king 
With Medon, Maron, and Megiſtias down 
A ſlope, declining to the moſſy verge, 
Which 3 the mountain. While they 
pals, 
She thus proceeds. Theſe marble maſſes view, 
Which lie diſpers'd around you. They were 
hewn : 
From yonder quarry, Note thoſe pond'rous beams, 
The ſylvan offspring of that hill. With theſe 
At my requeſt th* Amphictyons from their ſeat 
Of gen'ral council piouſly decreed 
To raiſe a dome, the ornament of Greece. 
Obſerve "x wither'd firs, thoſe mould'ring 
Oaks, 
Down that declivity, half-rooted, bent, 
Inviting human force—Then look below. 
There lies Thermopylz. I ſee, exclaims 
The high-conceiving hero. I recal | 
Thy father's words and forecaſt. He preſag'd, 
I ſhould not find his daughter's counſel vain. 
e to accompliſh what thy wiſdom plans, 


Hath ampleſt means ſupply'd. Go, Medoo, bring 


The thouſand peaſants from th* Oilean vale 

Detach'd. Their leader Melibceus Fring. 

Fly, Maron. Ev'ry inſtrument provide 

To fell the trees, to drag the maſſy beams, 

To lift the broad-hewn- fragments. Are not theſe 

For ſacred uſe reſerv'd, Megiſtias ſaid? | 

Can theſe be wielded by the hand of Mars 

Without pollution? In a ſolemn tone 

The prieſteſs auſwer'd. Rev'rend man, who 
bear'ſt 

Pontific wreaths, and thou, great captain, hear. 

Forbear to think that my unprompted mind, 

Calm and ſequeſter'd in religion's peace, 

Could have devis'd a ſtratagem of war ; 

Or, unpermitted, could reſign to Mars 

Theſe rich materials, gather'd to reſtore 

In ſtrength and ſplendour yon decrepid walls, 

And that time-ſhaken roof, Rejecting ſleep, 

Laſt night I lay, contriving ſwift revenge 

On theſe Barbarians, whoſe career profane 

O'erturns the Grecian temples, and devotes 

Their holy bow'rs to flames. I left my couch, 

Long ere the ſun his orient gates unbarr'd. 

Beneath yon beach my —2 head reclin'd. 

The rivulets, the fountains, warbling round, 

Attracted flumber. In a dream I ſaw 

Calliope. Her ſiſters, all with harps, ' p 

Were rang'd around her; as their Parian forms 

Show in the temple. Doſt thou ſleep, ſhe ſaid ? 

Meliſſa, doſt thou fleep? The barb'rous hoſt 

Approaches Greece. The firſt of Grecians comes 

By death to vanquiſh. Prieſteſs, let him hurl 

Theſe marble heaps, theſe conſecrated beams, 

Our fane itſelf to cruſh the impious ranks. 

The hero ſummon to our ſacred hill. 


| Reveal the promis'd ſuccour. All is due 


To liberty againſt a tyrant's pride. 

She ſtruck her ſhell. In concert full reply'd 
The ſiſter lyres. Leonidas they ſung 

In ev'ry note and dialect yet known, 

In meaſures new, in Janguage yet to come. 

She finiſli'd. Then Megiſtias. Dear to heav'n, 
By nations honour'd, and in tow'ring thought 
O'er either ſex pre-eminent, thy words 
To me a ſoldier and a prieſt ſuffice. 

I heſitate no longer. But the king, 

Wrapt in ecſtatic contemplation, ſtood, 
Revolving deep an anſwer, which might ſuit 
His dignity and hers. At length he ſpake. 

Not Lacedemon's whole collected ſtate 

Of ſenate, people, ephori, and kings, 

Not the Amphictyons, whoſe convention holds 

The univerſal majeſty of Greece, 

Fer drew ſuch rev'rence, as thy fingle form, 

O all-ſurpaſſing woman, worthy child 

Of time-renown'd Oileus. In thy voice | 
I hear the goddeſs, Liberty. I ſee p 
In thy ſublimity of look and port 

That daughter bright of Eleutherian Jove. 

Me thou haſt prais'd. My conſcious ſpirit feels, 

That not to triumph in thy virtuous praiſe 

Were want of virtue. Yet, illuſtrious dame, 

Were I aſſur'd, that oracles delude; 

That, unavailing, I ſhould ſpill my blood; 

That all the muſes of ſubjected Greece 

Hereafter would be filent, and my name 

Be ne' er tranſmitted to recording time; 
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There is in virtue for her ſake alone, 

What ſhould uphold my reſolution firm. 
- My country's laws I never would ſurvive. 
Mov'd at his words, reflecting on his fate, 


She had relax'd her dignity of mind, 


Had ſunk in fadneſs; but her brother's helm 
Before her beams. Relumining her night, 

He through the cave like Heſperus aſcends, 

Th' Oilean hinds conducting to achieve 

The enterpriſe, ſhe counſels. Now her ear 

Is pierc'd by notes, ſhrill ſounding from the vault. 
Upſtarts a dift rent band, alert and light, 
Athenian ſailors. Long and ſep'rate files 

Of luſty ſhoulders, eas'd by union, bear 

Thick, well-compacted cables, wont to heave 
The reſtiff anchor. To a naval pipe, 

As if one ſoul invigorated all, 

And all compos'd one body, they had trod 

In equal paces, mazy, yet unbroke 

Throughout their paſſage. So the ſpinal ſtrength 
Of ſome portentous ſerpent, whom the heats 

Of Libya breed, indiffolubly knit, 
But flexible, a-croſs the ſandy plain, 

Or vp the mountain draws his ſpotted length, 

Or where a winding excavation leads 
Through rocks abrupt and wild. Of ſtature large, 
In arms, which ſhow'd fimplicity of ſtrength, 
No decoration of redundant art, | 
With table horſe-hair, floating down his back, 

A warrior moves behind. Compos'd in gait, 
Auſterely grave and thoughtful, on his ſhield 
The democratic majeſty he bore 

Of Athens. Carv'd in emblematic braſs; 

Her image ſtood with Pallas by her fide, 


And trampled under each victorious foot 


A regal crown, one Perfian, one uſurpt 

By her own tyrants on the well-fought plain 

Of Marathon confoundcd. He commands 

Theſe future guardians of their country's weal, 

Of gen'ral Greece the bulwarks. Their high 
deeds 7 | 

From Artemiſium, from th* empurpled ſhores 

Of Salamis renown ſhail echo wide 

Shall tell poſterity in lateſt times, 

That naval fortitude controuls the world. 

Swift Maron, following, brings a vig'rous band 

Of Helots. Ev'ry inſtrument they wield 

To delve, to hew, to heave ; and active laſt 

Bounds Melibœus, vigilant to urge x 

The tardy forward. To Laconia's king 

Advanc'd th* Athenian leader, and began: 

Thon godlike ruler of Eurotas, hail ! 

Thee by my voice Themittocles ſalutes, 

The admiral of Athens. I conduct 

By public choice the ſquadron of my tribe, 

And AÆſchylus am call'd. Our chief hath giv'n 

Three days to glory on Eubcea's coaſt, f 

Whoſe promontories almoſt riſe to meet 

Thy ken from Oetz's clifts. This morning ſaw 

The worſted foe, from Artemiſium driv*n, 

Leave their diſabled ſhips, and floating wrecks 

For Grecian trophies. When the fight was clos'd, 

I was detach'd to bring th' auſpicious news, 

To hid thee welcome. Fortunate my keel 

Hath ſwiftly borne me. Joyful I concur 

In thy attempt. Appris'd by yonder chiefs, 


| Who met me landing, inſtant from the ſhips 
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A thouſand gallant mariners I drew, 

Who till the ſetting ſun ſhall lend their toit. 
Themiſtocles and thou accept my heart, 

Leonidas reply'd, and cloſely ſtrain'd 

The brave, the learn'd Athenian to his breaſt. 

To envy is ignoble, to admire 

Th' activity of Athens will become 

A king of Sparta, who like thee condemn'd 

His country's ſloth. But Sparta now is arm'd. 

Thou ſhalt commend. Behold me ſtation'd here 

To watch the wild viciflitudes of war, 

Direct the courſe of ſlaughter. To this poſt 

By that ſuperior woman I was call'd. 

By long protracted fight leſt fainting Greece 


Should yield, outnumber'd, my enlighten'd ſoul 
| Through her, whom heav'n enlightens, hath 


devis'd 
To whelm the num'rous, perſevering foe 
In hideous death, and ſignalize the day 
With horrors new to war. The muſes prompt 
The bright achievement. Lo! from Athens {miles 
Minerva too. Her ſwift, auſpicious aid 
In thee we find, and theſe, an ancient race, 


By her and Neptune cheriſh'd. Straight he meets 


The gallant train, majeſtic with his arms 
Outſtretch'd, in this applauding ſtrain he ſpake: 
O lib'ral people, earlieſt arm'd to ſhield 
Not your own Athens more, than gen'ral Greece, 
You beſt deſerve her gratitude. Her praiſe 
Will rank you foremoſt on the rolls of fame. 
They hear, they gaze, revering and rever'd, 
Freſh numbers muſter, ruſhing from the hills, 
The thickets round. Meliila, pointing, ſpake : 
I am their leader. Native of the hills 
Are theſe, the rural worſhippers of Pan, 
Who breathes an ardour through their humble 
minds 
To join your warriors. Vaſſals theſe, not mine, 
But of the muſes, and their hallow'd laws, 
Adminiſter'd by me. Their patient hands 
Make culture ſmile, where nature ſeems to chide; 
Nor wanting my inſtructions, or my pray'rs, 
Fertility they ſcatter by their toil 
Around this aged temple's wild domain. 
Is Melibœus here! Thou fence ſecure 
To old Caleus from the cares of time, 
Thrice art thou welcome. Uſeful, wiſe, belov'd, 
Where'er thou ſojourneſt. on Oeta known, 
As oft the bounty of a father's love 
Thou on Meliſſa's ſolitude doit pour, 
Be thou director of theſe mountain hinds. 
Th? important labour to inſpiring airs 
From flutes and harps in ſymphony with hymns 
Of holy virgins, ardent all perform, | 
In bands divided under diff*rer't chiefs, 
Huge timbers, blocks of marble to remove 
They firit attempted ; then aſſembled ſtones 
Looſe in their beds, and wither'd trunks, uptorn 
By tempeits; next diſmember'd from the rock 
Broad, rugged fragments; from the muuntami 
hew'd | 
Their venerable firs, and aged oaks, 
Which, of their branches by the lightning bar 
Preſented ſtill againſt the blaſting flame 
Their hoary pride unſhakeo, Theſe the Greeks 
But chief th' Athenian mariners, to force 
Uniting ſkill, with maſly leavers heave, 
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With ſtrong - knit cables drag: till, now diſpos'd, 
Where great Leonidas appoints, the piles | 
Nod o'er the Streights. This new and ſudden 
ſcare... t belief 
icht lift imagination to belief, 
—— Orpheus A Amphion from their beds 
Ofever blooming aſphodel had heard | 
The muſes call; had brought their fabled harps, 
At whoſe mellifluent charm once more the trees 
Had burſt their fibrous bands, and marbles leap'd 
In rapid motion from the quarry's womb, 
That day to follow harmony in aid : 
Of gen'rous valour. Fancy might diſcern 
Cerulean Tethys, from her coral grot 
Emerging, ſeated on her pearly car, 
With Nereids, floating on the ſurge below, 
To view in wonder from the Malian bay 
The Attic ſons of Neptune ; who forſook 
Their wooden walls to range th' Oetzan crags, 
To rend the forces, and disjoin the rocks. 
Meantime a hundred ſheep are ſlain. Their 
limbs 
From burning piles fame grateful. Bounty ſpreads | 
A decent board. Simplicity attends. 
Then ſpake the prieſteſs. Long-enduring chiefs, 
Your efforts, now accompliſh'd, may admit 
Reflection due to this hard-labour'd train, 
Due to yourſelves. Her hoſpitable ſmile 
Wins her well-choſen gueſts, Laconia's king, 
Her brother, Maron, Æſchylus divine 
With Acarnania's prieft. Her firſt commands 
To Melibœus ſedulous and blithe 
Diſtribute plenty through the toiling crowd. 
Then, ſkreen'd beneath cloſe umbrage of an oak, 
Each care-diveſted chief the banquet ſhares. 
Cool breezes, whiſp'ring, flutter in the leaves, 
Whoſe verdure, pendent in an arch, repel 
The weſt'ring ſun's hot glare. Favonius bland 
His breath impregnates with exhaling ſweets 
From flow'ry beds, whoſe ſcented cluſters deck 
The gleaming pool in view. Faſt by, a brook 
In limpid lampſes over native ſteps 
Attunes his cadence to ſonorous ſtrings, 
And liquid accents of Meliſſa's maids. 
The floating air in melody reſpires. 
A rapture mingles in the calm repaſt. 
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He graſps. To thoſe divinities, who dwell 
In yonder temple, this libation firſt, 
To thee, benignant hoſteſs, next I pour, 
Then to thy fame, Leonidas. He ſaid. 
His breaft, with growing heat diſtended, prompts 
His eager hand, to whole expreſſive fign | 
One of the virgins cedes her ſacred lyre. 
Their choral ſong complacency reſtrains. 
The ſoul of muſic, burſting from his touch, 
At once gives birth to ſentiment ſublime. 

O Hercules, and Perſeus, he began, 
Star-ſpangled twins of Leda, and the reſt 
Of Jove's immediate ſeed, your ſplendid as 
Mankind protected, while the race was rude; 
While o'er the earth's unciviliz'd extent 
The ſavage monſter, and the ruffian ſway'd, 
More ſavage ſtill. No policy, nor laws 
Had fram'd ſocieties. By ſingle ſtrength 
A fingle ruffian, or a monſter fell. 
The legiſlator roſe. 'Vhree lights in Greece, 


— 
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Lycurgus, Solon and Zaleucus blaz'd. : 
Then, ſubſtituting wiſdom, Jove profuſe 1 
Of his own blood no longer, gave us more 
In diſcipline and manners, which tan form 
A hero like Leonidas, than al! 
The god-begotten progeny before. 
The pupils next of Solon claim the muſe. | 
Sound your hoarſe conchs, ye Tritons. You be- 
held 
The Atlantean ſhape of laughter wade 
Through your aftoniſh'd deeps, his purple arm. 
Uplifting high before th* Athenian line. 


] You ſaw bright conqueſt, riding on the gale, 


Which ſwell'd their ſails; ſaw terror at their 
„ _helms 
To guide their brazen beaks on Aſia's pride. 


j Her adamantine grapple from their decks 


Fate threw, and ruin on the hoſtile fleet 
Inextricably faſten'd. Sound, ye nymplis 
Of Oeta's mountains, of her woods and ſtreams, 
Who hourly witneſs to Meliſſa's worth, 
Ye oreads, dryads, naiads, ſound her praiſe. 
Proclaim Zalencus by his daughter grac'd 
Like Solon and Lycurgus by their ſons. 

Laconia's hero, and the prieſteſs how'd 
Their foreheads grateful to the bard ſubiime-- 
She, riahg, takes the word. More ſweet thy lyre 


To friendihip's ear, than terrible to foes 


Thy ſpear in battle, though the keeneſt point, 
Which ever pierc'd Barbarians. Cloſe we here. 
The ſong and banquet. Hark! a diftant din 
From Aſia's camp requires immediate care. 

She leads. Along the rocky verge they paſs, 
In calm delight Leonidas ſurveys | 
All in the order, which he laſt aſſign'd; 

As o'er Thermopylæ beneath he caſt 
A wary look. The mountain's furtheſt crag 
Now reach'd, Meliſſa to tte king began: 

Obſerve that ſpace below, diſpers'd in dales, 
In hollows, winding through diflever'd rocks. 
The ſlender outlet, (kreen'd by yonder ſhrubs, 
Leads to the paſs There ſtately to my view 
The martial queen of Caria yeſter ſun, 
Deſcending, ſhow'd. Her loudly I reprov'd. 
But ſhe, devoted to the Perſian king, 
in ambuſh there preſerv'd his flying hoſt. 

She laſt retreated ; but, retreating, prov'd 
Her valour equal to a better cauſe. 
Azain I ſee the heroine approach. 

Megiſtias then. I ſee a powerful arm, 
Suſtaining firm the large, emblazon'd ſhield, 
Which, faſhion'd firſt in Caria, we have learn'd 
To imitate in Greece. Sublime her port 
Beſpeaks a mighty ſpirit. Prieſteſs, look. 

An act of piety ſhe now performs, 
Directing thoſe, perhaps her Carian band, 
To bear dead brethren from the bloody field, 
Among the horſemen an exaited form 

Like Demaratus ſtrikes my ſearching eye. 
To me, recelliug his tranſcendent rank 


In Sparta once, he ſeems a languid ſun, 


Which dimly finks in exhalations dark, 

Enveloping his radiance. While he ſpake, 

Intent on martial duty Medon views 

The dang'rous thicket; Lacedemon's chief, 

Around the region his conſid'rate eye : 

Extending, marks cach movement of the foe. 
K K 1 
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T' imperial Perſian from his lofty car 
Had in the morning's early conflict ſeer 

His vanquiſh'd army, pouring from the ſtreights 
_ to their tents, and o'er his camp diſpers'd 

n conſternation ; as a river burſts 
Impetuous from his fountain, then, enlarg'd, 
Spreads a dead ſurface o'er ſome level marſh. 
Th aftonith'd king thrice ſtarted from his ſeat ; 
Shame, fear and indignation rent his breaſt ; 
As ruin irreſiſtible were near 
To overwhelm his millions. Haſte, he call'd 
To Hyperanthes, haſte and meet the Greeks. 
Their daring rage, their inſolence repel. 
From ſuch diſhonour vindicate our name. 
His royal brother through th' extenfive camp 
Obedient mov'd. Deliberate and brave, 

Each active prince from ev'ry tent remote, 

The hardieft troops he ſummon'd. Caria's queen, 
To Hyperanthes bound by firm eſteem 

Of worth, unrivall'd in the Perſian court, 

In ſolemn pace was now returning flow 

Before a band, tranſporting from the field 
Their ſlain companions to the ſandy beach. 

She ſtopp'd, and thus addreſs'd him. Learn, O 
prince, 

From nne, whoſe wiſhes on thy merit wait, 
The only means to bind thy gallant brow 

In faireſt wreathes. Io break the Grecian line 
In vain ye ſtruggle, unarray'd and lax, 
Depriv'd of union. Try to form one band 

In order'd ranks, and emulate the foe. 

Nor to ſecure a thicket next the pals 
Forget. Selected numbers ftation there. 
Farewell, young hero. May thy fortune prove 
Unlike to mine. Had Aſia's millions ſpat'd 
One myriad to ſuſtain me, none had ſeen 

Me quit the dang'rons conteſt. But the head 
Of baſe Argeſtes on ſome future day 

Shall feel my treaſur'd vengeance. From the fleet 
I only ſtay, till burial rites are paid 1 
To theſe dead Carians. On this fatal ſtrand 
May Artemiſia's grief appeaſe your ghoſts, 

My faithful ſubjects, ſacrific'd in vain. 

The hero grateful and reipecttul heard. 
What ſoon his warmth neglected at the fight 
Of ſpears, which flam'd innumerable round, 
Beyond the reſt in luſtre was a band, 

The ſatellites of Xerxes. They forfook 
Their conſtant orbit round th' imperial throne 
At this dread criſis. To a myriad fix'd, 

From their unchanging number they deriv'd 
The title of Immortals. Light their ſpears; 
Set in pomegranates of refulgent gold, 

Or burniſh'd filver, were the ſlender blades. 
Magniticent and ſtately were the ranks. 

The prince, commanding mute attention, ſpake. 

In two diviſions part your number, chiefs. 
One will I lead to onſet. In my ranks 
Abrocomes, Rydarnes ſhall advance, 

Pandates, Mindus, Intaphernes brave 

To wrelt this ſhort-liv'd victory from Greece. 
Thou, Abradates, by Soſarmes join'd, 

Orontes and Mazzus, keep the reſt 

From action. Future ſuccour they muſt lend, 
Should envious fate exhauſt our num'rous ſiles. 
For, O pure Mithra, may thy radiant ęye 
Ne'er ſee us, yieldmg to ignoble flight, 


The Perſian name diſhonour. May the acts 
Of our renown'd progenitors, who, led 

By Cyrus, gave one monarch to the eaſt, 

In us revive. O think, ye Perſian lords, 

What endleſs infamy will blaſt your names; 
Should Greece, that narrow portion of the earth, 


| Your pow'r defy : when Babylon hath low'r'd 


Her tow'ring creſt, when Lydia's pride is quell'd 

In Crœſus vanquiſh'd, when her empire lo 

Ecbatana deplores. Ye choſen guard, 

Your king's immortal bulwark, O reflect, 

What deeds from your ſuperior ſwords he claims, 

You ſhare his largeſt bounty. To your faith, 

Your conſtancy and proweſs he commits 

His throne, his perſon, and this day his fame, 
They wave their banners, blazing in the ſun, 

Who then three hours tow'rd Heſperus had driv'n 

From his meridian height. Amid their ſhouts 

The hoarſe-reſounding billows are not heard, 

Of diff rent nations, and in diff rent garb, 

Innumerous and vary'd like the ſhells, 

By reſtleſs 'Fethys ſcatter'd on the beach, 

O'er which they trod, the multitude advanc'd, 

Straight by Leonidas deſcry'd. The van 

Abrocomes and Hyperanthes led, 

Pandates, Mindus. Violent their march 

Sweeps down the rocky, hollow-ſounding paſs. 

So, where th' unequal globe in mauntains ſwells, 

A torrent rolls his thund'ring ſurge between 

The ſteep-ereCted cliffs; tumultuous daſh 

The waters, burſting on the pointed crags : 

The valley roars; the marble channel foams, 

Th' undaunted Greeks immoveably withſtand 


Ihe dire encounter. Soon th' impetuous ſhock 


Of thouſands and of myriads ſhakes the ground, 
Stupendous ſcene of terror! Under hills, 

Whoſe ſides, half-arching, o'er the hoſts project, 
The unabating fortitude of Greece 

Maintains her line, th* untrain'd Barbarians charge 
In ſavage fury. With inverted trunks, 

Or bent obliquely from the ſhagged ridge, 

The ſilvan horrors overſhade the fight. 

The clanging trump, the craſh of mingled ſpears, 
"Che groan of death, and war's diſcordant ſhouts 
Alarm the echoes in their neighb'ring caves; 
Woods, cliffs and ſhores return the dreadful ſound, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


HreezAnTHES diſcontinuing the fight, while he 
waits for reinforcements, Teribazus, a P 
remarkable for his merit and learning, and 
highly beloved by Hyperanthes, but unhappy 
in his paſſion for Ariana, a daughter of Darius, 
advances from the reſt of the army to the reſ- 
cue of a friend in diſtreſs, who lay wounded on 
the field of battle. Teribazus is attacked by 
Diophantuse, the Mantinean, whom he over- 
comes; then engaging with Dithyrambus, 
is himſelf lain. Hyperanthes haſtens to his 
ſuccour. A general battle enſues, where Di- 
omedon diſtinguiſhes his valour. Hyperanthes 
and Abrocomes, partly by their own efforts, 
and partly by the perfidy of the Thebans,, who 
deſert the line, being on the point of forcing 
the Grecians, are repulſed by the Lacedemon.- 
ans, Hyperanthes compoſes a ſclect body out 
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of the Perſian ſtanding forces, and, making an 
improvement in their diſcipline, renews the 
attack; upon which Leonidas changes the diſ- 

ſition of his army. Hyperanthes and the 
ableſt Perſian generals are driven out of the 
field, and ſeveral thouſands of the Barbarians, 
circumvented in the paſs, are entirely deſtroyed. 


Auip the van of Perſia was a youth, 

Nam'd Teribazus, not for golden ſtores, 

Not for wide paſtures, travers'd o'er by herds, 
By fleece-abounding ſheep, or gen'rous ſteeds, 
Nor yet for pow'r, nor ſplendid honours fam'd. 
Rich was his mind in ev'ry art divine; 
Through ev'ry path of ſcience had he walk'd, 
The votary of wiſdom. In the years, 

When tender down inveſts the ruddy cheek, 
He with the Magi turn'd the hallow'd page 
Of Zoroaſtres. Then his tow'ring thoughts 
High on the plumes of contemplation ſoar'd. 


| He from the loftyBabylonian fane 


With Iearn'd Chaldzans trac'd the heav'nly ſphere, 
There number'd o'er the vivid fires, which gleam 
On night's beſpangled boſom. Nor unheard 
Were Indian ſages frem ſequeſter'd bow'rs, 

While on the banks of Ganges they diſclos'd 

The pow'rs of nature, whether in the woods, 
The fruitful glebe, or flow'r, the healing plant, 
The limpid waters, or the ambient air, 5 

Or in the purer element of fire. 

The realm of old Seſoſtris next he view'd, 
Myſterious Egypt with her hidden rites 

Of Iſis and Oftris. Laſt he ſought 

Miletis by, which once in rapture heard 

'The tongue of Thales, nor Priene's walls, 

Where wiſdom dwelt with Bias, nor the ſeat 

Of Pittacus, rever'd on Leſbian ſhores, 

Th' enlighten'd youth to Suſa now return'd, 
Place of his birth. His merit ſoon was dear 
To Hyperanthes. It was now the time, 
That diſcontent and murmur on the banks 
A were loud and threat' ning. Chembes 

ere | 

faithful ſtood, a potent lord, 

Whom Xerxes held by promis'd nuptial ties 

With his own blood. To this Egyptian prince 
Bright Ariana was the deſtin'd ſpouſe, 

From the ſame bed with Hyperanthes born. 
Among her guards was Teribazus nam'd 

By that fond brother, tender of her weal. ; 

Th' Egyptian boundaries they gain. They hear 
Of inſurrection, of the Phar ian tribes ; 
In arms, and Chembes in the tumult ſlain. 

They pitch their tents, at midnight are affaild, 
Surpris'd, their leaders maſſacred, the ſlaves _ 

Of Ariana captives borne away, 

Her own pavilion forc'd, her perſon ſeiz'd 

By ruffian hands: when timely to redeem 

Her and th' invaded camp from further ſpoil 
Flies Teribazus with a rally'd band, 

Swift on her chariot ſcats the royal fair, 

Nor waits the dawn. Of all her menial train 
None, but three female flaves are left. Her guide, 
Her comforter and guardian fate provides 
In him, diſtinguiſh'd by his worth alone, 

No prince, nor ſatrap, now the ſingle chief 

Of her ſurviving guard. Of regal birth, 


Th Ionian Greeks, from Athens ſprung, nor paſs'd 
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But with excelling graces in her ſoul, 

Unlike an eaſtern princeſs ſne inclines 

To his conſoling, his inſtructive tongue 

An humbled ear. Amid the converſe ſweet 

Her charms, her mind, her virtues he explores, 
Admiring, Soon is admiration chang'd _ 

To love; nor loves he ſooner, than deſpairs. 
From morn till ev'n her paſſing wheels he guards 
Back to Euphrates. Often, as ſhe mounts, 

Or quits the car, his arm her 9 

With trembling pleaſure. His aſſiduous hand 
From pureſt fountains wafts the living flood. 

Nor ſeldom by the fair one's ſoft command 
Would he repoſe him, at her feet reclin'd ; 

While o'er his lips her lovely forehead bow'd, 
Won by his grateful eloquence, which ſooth'd 
With ſweet variety the tedious march, 

Beguiling time. He too would then forget 

His pains a while, in raptures vain entranc'd, 

Deluſion all, and fleeting rays of joy, 

Soon overcaſt by more intenſe deſpair; 

Like wint'ry clouds, which, op'ning for a time, 

Tinge their black folds with gleams of fcatter'd 
light, 7 

Then, allt cloſing, on the brow of morn 
Condenſe their horrors, and in thickeſt gloom 

The ruddy beauty veil. They now approach | 

The tow'r of Belus Hyperanthes leads 
Through Babylon an army to chaſliſe 
The crime of Egypt. Teribazus here 
Parts from his princeſs, marches bright in ſteel 
Beneath his patron's banner, gathers palms A 
On conquer'd Nile. To Zuſa he returns, . 

To Ariana's reſidence, and bears rail 
Deep in his heart th' immedicable wound. 
But unreveal'd and filent was his pan; 
Nor yet in ſolitary ſhades he roam d. 
Nor ſhun'd reſort : but o'er his ſorrows caſt _ 

A ſickly dawn of gladneſs, and in ſmiles _ 
Conceal'd his anguiſh ; while the ſecret flame 
Rag'd in his boſom, and its peace conſum d: 
His ſoulſtill brooding o'er theſe mouruful thoughts. 

Can l, O Wiſdom, find relief in thee, 

Who doſt approve my paſſion? From the ſnares 

Of beauty only thou wouldſt guard my heart. 

But here thyſelf art charm d; where ſoftneſs, 


race, 
And ev'ty, virtue dignify deſire. 
Yet thus to love, def acing to poſſeſs, 
Of all the torments, by relentleſs fate 
On life inflicted, is the moſt ſeyere, _ . 
Do I not ſeel thy warnings in my breaft, .. 
That flight alone can ſave me? I will go 
Back to the learn'd Chaldæans, on th? banks 
Of Ganges ſeek Werk Pes where to heavnx 
With thee my elevated ſoul ſhall to wr. 
O wretched Teribazus ! all conſpires - 
Againſt thy peace. Our mighty lord prepares 
To overwhelm the Grecians. Ev'ry youth 
Is call'd to war; and I, who lately pois'd 
With no inglorious arm the ſoldier's lance, - 
Who near the fide of Hyperanthes fought, 
Muſt join the throng, How therefore can I fly 
From Ariana, who with Aſia's queens 
The ſplendid camp of Xerxes muſt adorn ? 
Then be it ſo. Again 1 will adore 
Her gentle virtues. Her delightful voice, 
Her gracious ſweetneſs ſhall again difful. 
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Reſiſtleſs magic through my raviſh'd heart; 
Till paſſion, thus with double rage enflam'd, 
Swells to diſtraction in my tortur'd breaſt, 
Then but in vain through darkneſs do I ſearch 
My fate—Deſpair and fortune be my guides. 
The day arriv'd, when Xerxes firſt advanc'd 
His arms from Suſa's gates, The Perſian dame 
So were accuſtom'd all the eaſtern fair, = 
n ſumptuous cars accompany'd his march, 
A beauteous train, by Ariana grac'd. 
Her Teribazus follows, on her wheels 
Attends and pines. Such woes oppreſs the youth, 
Oppreſs, but not enervate. From the van 
He in this ſecond confli had withſtood 
The threat'ning frown of adamantine Mars, 
He ſingly, while his braveſt friends recoil'd. 
His wal temples no tiara bound. 
The ſlender lance of Aſia he diſdain'd, 
And her light target. Eminent he tow'r'd 
In Grecian arms the wonder of his foes; _ 
Among th' Ionians were his ſtrenuous limbs 
Train'd in the gymnic ſchool. A fulgent caſque 
Enclos' d his head. Before his face and cheſt 
Down to the knees an ample ſhield was ſpread. 
A pond'rous ſpear he ſhook. The well-aim'd 
point 
Sent two Phliaſians to the realms of death 
With four Tegæans, whoſe indignant chief, 
Brave Hegeſander, vengeance breath'd in vain, 
With ſtreaming wounds repuls'd. Thus far un- 
"Sa match'd, | 
His arm prevail'd ; when Hyperanthes call'd 
From fight his fainting legions, Now each band 
"Their languid courage reinforc'd by reſt. 
Meantime with Teribazus thus conferr'd 
Th' applauding prince. Thou much deſerving 
youth, | 
Had twenty warriors in the dang'rous van 
Like thee maintain'd the onſet, Greece had wept 
Her proſtrate ranks. The weary'd fight awhile 
I now relax, till Abradates ſtrong, 4 
Orontes and Mazæus are advane'd. 
Then to the conflict will I give no pauſe. 
If not by proweſs, yet by endleſs toi 
Succeſſi ve numbers ſhall exhauſt the foe. 
He ſaid. Immers d in ſadneſs, ſcarce reply'd, 
But to himſelf complain'd the am'rous youth. 
Still do I languiſh, mourning o'er the fame, 
My arm acquires. "Tormented heart! thou ſeat 
Of con ant ſorrow, what deceitful finiles 
Yet canſt thou borrow from unreal hope 
To flatter life ? at Ariana's feet 
What if with ſupplicating knees I bow, 
Implore her pity, and reveal my love. 
Wretch? canſt thou climb to yon effulgent orb, 
And fhare the ſplendours, which irradiate heav'n? 
Daſt thou aſpire to that exalted maid, | 
Great Xerxes' ſiſter, rivalling the claim 
Of Aſia's proudeſt potentiates and kings? 
Unleſs within her boſom I inſpir'd 
A paſlion fervent, as my own, nay more, 
Such, as diſpelling ev'ry virgin fear, 
Might, unreſtrain d, diſcloſe its fond deſire, 
My love is hopeleſs ; and her willing hand, 
Should ſhe beſtow it, draws from Aſia's lord 
On both perdition. By deſpair benumb'd, 
His limbs their action loſe. A wiſh for death 
Q'ercaſts and chills kis ſoul, When ſudden cries - 
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From Ariamnes rouſe his 22 pow'ra 

Alike in manners they of equ =. | 

Were friends, and partners in the glorious toil 

Of war. Together they victorious chas'd 

The bleeding ſons of Nile, when Egypt's pride 

Before the ſword of Hyperanthes fell. 

That lov'd companion Teribazus views 

By all abandon'd, in his gore outſtretch'd 

The victor's ſpoil. His languid ſpirit tarts; 

He ruſhes ardent from the Perſian line; 

The wounded warrior in his ſtrong embrace 

He bears away. By indignation ſlung, 

Fierce ſrom the Grecians Diophantus ſends 

A loud defiance. Teribazus leaves | 

His reſcu'd friend. His maſſy ſhield he rears; ' 

High-brandiſhing his formidable ſpear, 

He turns intrepid on th* approaching foe.. 

Amazement follows. On he ſtrides, and ſhakes 

The plumed honours of his ſhining creſt. 

Th' ill-fated Greek awaits th' unequal fight, 

Pierc'd in the throat, with ſounding arms he falls; 

Through ev'ry file the Mantineans mourn. 

Long on the ſhin the victor fix'd his ſight 

With theſe reflections. By thy ſplendid arms 

Thou art a Greek of no ignoble rank. 

From thy ill fortune J perhaps derive 

A more conſpicuous luſtre—What if heav'n 

Should add new victims, ſuch as thou, to grace 

My undeſerving hatid ? who kriows, but ſhe 

Might ſmile upon my trophies. Oh ! vain thought! 

I ſee the pride of Aſia's monarch ſwell 

With vengeance fatal to her beauteous head. 

Ge ye phantom hopes. Too long, torp 
cart, 1 

Haſt thou with grief contended. Lo! Iplant 

My foot this moment on the verge of death, 

By fame invited, by deſpair impell'd th 

To * th' irremeable 3 No more 

Shall Teribazus backward turn his ſtep, 

But here conclude his doom. Then ceaſe to heave, 

Thou troubled boſom, ev'ry thought be cam 

Now at th' approach of everlaſting peace. 

He ended; when a mighty foc drew nigh, 
Not leſs, than Dithyrambus. Ere they join'd, 
The Perſian warrier to the Greek began: 

Art thon th* unconquerable chief, who mow'd 
Qur battle down? That eagle on thy ſhield 
Teo well proclaims thee. To attempt thy force 
I raſhly purpos'd. That my ſingle arm 
Thou deign'ſt to meet, accept my thanks, and 


know, 


The thought of conqueſt leſs employs my ſoul, 


Than admiration of thy glorious deeds, 
And that by thee I cannot fall diſgrac'd. 
He ceas'd. Theſe words the Theſpian youth 

return d: f 

Of all the praiſes from thy gen'rous mouth 

The only portion, my deſert may claim, 

Is this my bold adventure to confront 

Thee, yet unmatch'd. What Grecian hath not 
mark'd 

Thy flaming ſteel? from Afia's bonndleſs camp 

Not one hath equall'd thy victorious might. 

But whence thy armour of the Grecian form ? 

Whence thy tall ſpear, thy helmet? Whence 
weight 

Of that lion ſhield ? Unlike thy eaſtern friend, 

O if thou be'ſt ſome fugitive, who, loſt | 
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o liberty and virtue, art become 


rant's vile ſtipendiary, that arm, 

* valour thus Se e I deplore, 
Which after all their efforts and facceſs 
Deſerve no honour from the gods, or men, 

Here Teribazus in a ſigh rejoin'd, 
I am to Greece a ſtranger, am a wretch : 
To thee unknown, who courts this hour to die, 
Yet not ignobly, but in death to raiſe 
My name from darkneſs, while | end my woes. 
The Grecian then: I view thee, and I mourn. 
A dignity, which virtue only bears, 
Firm reſolution, ſeated on thy brow, ; 
Though hr hath dimm'd thy drooping eye, de- 

man | 


My veneration : and whatever be 

The malice of thy fortune, what the cares, 
Infeſting thus o quiet, they create 

Within my breaft the pity of a friend, 

Why then, an, my reluctant hand 

To act againſt thee will thy might ſupport 

Th' unjuſt ambition of malignant kings, 

The foes to virtue, liberty and peace? 

Yet free from rage, or enmity I lift 

My adverſe weapon. Victory I aſk. 

Thy life may fate for happier days reſerve. 

This ſaid, their beaming lances they protend, 

Of hoſtile hate, or fury both devoid, 

As on the Iſthmian, or Olympic ſands 

For fame alone contending, . Either hoſt, 

Pois'd on their arms, in ſilent wonder gaze. 
The fight commences. Soon the Grecian ſpear, 
Which all the day in conſtant battle worn, 
Unnumber'd ſhields and corſelets had transfix'd, 
Againſt the Perſian buckler, ſhiv'ring, breaks, 
Its maſter's hand diſarming. Then began 

The ſenſe of honour, and the dread of ſhame 

To ſwell in Dithyrambus. Undiſmay'd, 

He grappled with his foe, and inſtant ſeiz d 

His threat'ning ſpear, before th' uplifted arm 
Could execute the meditated wound. 

'The weapon burſt between their ſtruggling graſp. 
Their hold they looſen, bare their ſhining ſwords. 
With equal ſwiftneſs to defend, or charge, 

Each active youth advances and recedes. 

On ev'ry ſide they traverſe. Now direct, 
Obliquely now the wheeling blades deſcend. 
Still is the conflict dubious ; when the Greek, 
Diſſembling, points his falchion to the ground, 
His arm deprefling, as o'ercome by toil : — 
While with his buckler cautious he repels 

The blows, repeated by his active foe. 

Greece trembles for her hero. Joy pervades 
The ranks of Aſia : Hyperanthes ſtrides 

Before the line, preparing to receive 

His friend triumphant : while the wary Greck 
Calm and defenſive bears th' aſſault. At laſt, 
As by th* incautious fury of his ſtrokes, 

The Perſian ſwung his cov'ring ſhield aſide, 
The fatal moment Dithyrambus ſeiz'd, 

Light darting forward with his fect outſtretch'd, 
Between th' unguarded ribs he plung'd his ſteel. 
Affection, grief, and terror, wing the ſpeed 

Of Hyperanthes. From his bleeding foe 
The Greek retires, not diſtant, and awaits 
The Perſian prince. But he with wat'ry cheeks 
In ſpecchleſs anguiſh claſps his dying friend; 
From whoſe cold lip with interrupted phraſe 


Theſe accents break: O deareſt; beſt of men! 
Ten thouſand thoughts of gratitude and love 
Are ſtruggling in my heart—O'erpow'ring fate 
Denies my voice the utt'rance—OC my friend! 
O Hyperanthes ! Hear my tongue unfold- ._ . ..- 
What, _ I liv'd, thou never ſhould'ſt have 
nown. 


I lov'd thy ſiſter, With deſpair 1 lov'd. 


| Soliciting this honourable doom, 


Without regret in Perſia's fight and thine 
I fall. Th' inexorable hand of fate 
Weighs down his eyelids, and the gloom of death 
His fleeting light eternally o'erſhades. 
Him on Choaſpes o'er the blooming verge 
A frantic mother ſhall bewail; ſhall firew 
Her ſilver treſſes in the cryital wave: 
While all the ſhores re-echo to the name 
Of Teribazus loſt. Th' afflicted prince, 
Contemplating in tears the pallid corſe, 
Vents in theſe words the bitterneſs of grief: 
Oh, Teribazus! Oh! my friend, whoſe loſs 
I will deplore for ever. Oh! what pow'r, 
By me, by thee offended, clos'd thy breaſt 
To Hyperanthes in diſtruſt unkind ! 
She ſhould, ſhe muſt have lov'd thee=Now ne 
more 
Thy placid virtues, thy inſtructi ve tongue 
Shall drop their ſweetneſs on my ſecret hours. 
But in complaints doth friendſhip waſte the time, 
Which to immediate vengeance ſhould be giv'n. 
He ended, ruſhing furious on the Greek ; | 
Who, while his gallant enemy expir'd, 
While Hyperanthes tenderly receivd 
The laſt embraces of his gaſping friend, i. 
Stood nigh, reclin'd in ſadneſs on his ſhield, - . 
And in the pride of victory repin'd. T'%- | 
Unmark'd, his foe approach'd. Butforward ſprung 
Diomedon. Before the Theſpian youth | 
Aloft he rais'd his targe, and loudly thus : 
Hold thee Barbarian, from a life more worth, 
Than thou and Xerxes with his hoſt of ſlaves. 
His words he ſeconds with his rapid lance. 
Soon a tremendous conflict had enſu'd; 
But Intaphernes, Mindus, and a crowd 
Of Perſian lords, advancing, fill the ſpace . 
Betwixt th' encount'ring chiefs, In mutual wrath, 
With fruitleſs efforts they attempt the fight. 
So rage two bulls along th* oppoſing banks 
Of ſome deep flood, which parts the fruitful mead. 
Defiance thunders from their angry mouths : i 
In vain: in vain the furrow'd fod they rend: 
Wide rolls the ſtream, and intercepts the war. 
As by malignant fortune, if a drop 
Of moiſture mingles with a burning maſs 
Of liquid metal, inſtant ſhow'rs of death 
On ev'ry ſide th' exploding fluid ſpreads 
So diſappointment irritates the flame 
Of fierce Platæa's chief, whoſe vengeance burſty | 
In wide deſtruction. Embas, Daucus fall, | 
Arſæus, Ochos, Mendus, Artias die 
And ten moſt hardy of th*-immortal guard, 
To ſhivers breaking on the Grecian ſhield +» _ 
Their gold-embelliſh'd weapons, raiſe a mound 
O'er thy pale body, O in prime deſtroy'd, - 
Of Aſia's garden once the faireſt plant, 
Fall'n Teribazus! Thy diſtracted friend 
From this thy temporary tomb is dragg'd 


By forcetul zeal of ſatraps to the ſhore; 
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Where then the brave Abrocomes arrang*d 
The ſuccours new, by Abradates brought, 

Orontes and Mazzus. Turning ſwift, 
Abrocomes inform'd his brother thus: 

Strong reinforcement from th' immortal guard 
Pandates bold to Intaphernes leads, 

In charge to haraſs by perpetual toil 
Thoſe Grecians next the mountain. Thou unite 
To me thy valour: Here the hoſtile ranks 
Leſs ſtable ſeem. Our joint impreſſion try; 

Let all the weight of battle here impend. 

Rouſe, Hyperanthes. Give regret to winds. 
Who hath not loſt a friend this direful day ? 

Let not our private cares aſſiſt the Greeks, 
Too ſtrong already; or let ſorrow act: 

Mourn and revenge. Theſe animating words 

Send Hyperanthes to the foremoſt line : 

His vengeſul ardour leads. The battle joins. 

Who itemm'd this tide of onfet ? Who imbru'd 

His ſhining ſpear the firſt in Perſian blood? 

_ Fupalamus. Artembares he flew, 
With Derdas fierce, whom Caucaſus had rear'd 

On his tempeſtuous brow, the ſavage ſons 
Of violence and rapine. But their doom 
Fires Hyperanthes, whoſe vindictive blade 
Arreſts the victor in his haughty courſe. 
Beneath the ſtrong Abrocomes o'erwhelm'd, 
Meliſſus ſwells the number of the dead. 

None could Mycenz boaſt of prouder birth, 
Than young Meliſſus, who in ſilver mail 
The line embelliſh'd. He in Cirrha's mead, 
Where high Parnaſſus from his double wy 
O'erſhades the Pythian games, the envy'd prize 
Of fame obtain'd. Low ſinks his laurell'd head 
In death's cold night; and horrid gore deforms 
The graceful hair, Impatient to revenge 
Ariſtobulus ſtrides before the van. 

A ſtorm of fury darkens all his brow. 

Around he rolls his gloomy eye. For death 
Is Alyattes mark d, of regal blood, 

Deriv'd from Crœſus, once imperial lord 
Of nations. Him the nymphs of Halys wept; 
When, with deluſive oracles beguil' d 
By Delphi's god, he paſs'd their fatal waves 
A mighty empire to diffolve : nor knew 
Th' ill-deſtin'd prince, that envious ſortune watch'd 
That direful moment from his hand to wreſt 
The ſeeptre of his fathers. In the ſhade 
Of humble life, his race on Timolus' brow 
Lay hid; till, rous'd to battle, on this field 
Sinks Alyattes, and a royal breed, 

In him extinct forever. Lycis dies, 
For boiſt'rous war ill-choſen. He was ſkill'd 
To tune the lulling flute, and melt the heart; 
Or with his pipe's awak'ning ftrain allure 
The lovely dames of Lydia to the dance. 
They-on the verdant level graceful mov'd 
In vary'd meaſures; while the cooling breeze 
Beneath their ſwelling garments wanton'd o'er 
Their ſnowy breaſts, and ſmooth Cayſter's ſtream, 
Soft-gliding, murmur'd by. The hoſtile blade 


Draws forth his entrails. Prone he falls. Not long 


The victor triumphs. From the proſtrate corſe 
Of Lycis, while, inſulting, he extracts 

The recking weapon, Hyperanthes' ſteel 
Invades his knee, and cuts the finewy cords, 
The Mycenzans with uplifted ſnields, 
Corinthians and Phliaſians cloſe around 
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OF GLOVER. 
The wounded chieftain. In redoubled r: 
The conteſt glows. Abrocomes incites 
Each noble Perſian. Each his voice obeys, 
Here Abradates, there Mazzus preſs, 
Orontes and Hydarnes. None retire 
From toil, or peril. Urg'd on ev'ry fide, 
Mycenz's band to fortune leave their chief, 
Deſpairing, raging, deſtitute he ſtands, 
Propt on 2 ſpear. His wound forbids retreat. 
None but his brother, Eumenes, abides 
The dire extremity. His ſtudded orb 
Is held defenſive. On his arm the ſword 
Of Hyperanthes rapidly deſcends. 
Down drops the buckler, and the ſever'd hand 
Reſigns its hold. The unprotected pair 
By Aſia's hero to the ground are ſwept ; 
As to a reaper crimfon poppies low'r _ 
Their heads luxuriant on the yellow plain, 
From both their breaſts the vital currents flow, 
And mix their ſtreams. Elate the Perſians pour 
Their numbers, deep'ning on the foe diſmay'd, 
The Greeks their ſtation painfully maintain, 
This Anaxander ſaw, whoſe faithleſs tongue 
His colleague Leontiades beſpake: | 

The hour is come to ſerve onr Perſian friends, 
Behold, the Greeks are preſs'd. Let Thebes retire, 
A bloodlefs conqueſt yielding to the king. 

This faid, he drew his Thebans from their poſt, 
Not with unpuniſh'd treachery. The lance 
Of Abradates gor'd their foul retreat ; 
Nor knew the Aſian chief, that Aſia's friends 
Before him bled. Meantime, as mighty Jove, 
Or he more ancient on the throne of heav'n, 
When from the womb of Chaos dark the world 
Emerg'd to birth, where'er he view'd the jar 
Of atoms yet diſcordant and unform'd, 
Confuſion thence with pow'tful voice diſpell'd, 
Till light and order univerfalreign'd ; 
So from the hill Leonidas ſurvey'd 
The various war, He ſaw the Theban rovt ; 
That Corinth, Phlius and Mycenæ look'd 
Affrighted backward. Inſtantly his charge 
Is borne by Maron, whom obedience wings, 
Precipitating down the ſacred cave, 
That Sparta's ranks, advancing, ſhould repair 
The diſunited phalanx. Ere they move, 
Dieneces infpires them. Fame, my friends, - 
Calls forth your valour in a ſignal hour. 
For you this glorious criſis ſhe reſery'd 
Laconia's ſplendour to aſſert. Young man, 
Son of Megiſtias, follow. He conducts 


Th' experienc'd troop, They lock their ſhieldy 


and, wedg'd 
In denſe arrangement, repoſſeſs the void, 
Left by the faithleſs Thebans, and repulſe 
Th' exulting Perſians. When, with efforts vain, 
Theſe oft renew'd the conteſt, and recoil'd, 
As oft confounded with diminiſh'd ranks; 
Lo! Hyperanthes bluſh'd, repeating late 
The words of Artemiſia, Learn, O chiefs, 
The only means of glory and ſucceſs. 
Unlike the others, whom we newly chas'd, 
Theſe are a band ſelected from the Greeks, 
Perhaps the Spartans, whom we often hear 
By Demaratus prais'd. 'To break their line 
In vain we ſtruggle, unarray'd and lax, 
Depriv'd of union. Do not we preſide 
O' er Aſia's armies, and our courage boaſt, 
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Our martial art above the vulgar herd? 
Let us, ye chiefs, attempt in order'd ranks 
To form a troop, and emulate the foe. 
They. wait not duhious. On the Malian ſhore 
In gloomy depth a column ſoon is form'd | 
Of all the nobles, Abradates ſtrong, 
Orontes bold, Mazzus, and the might 
Of brave Abrocomes, with each, who bore 
The higheſt honours, and excell'd in arms; 
Themſelves the lords of nations, who before 
The throne of Xerxes tributary bow'd. 
To theſe ſucceed a choſen number, drawn 
From Aſia's legions, vaunted moſt in fight; 
Who from their kind perpetual ſtipends ſhare; 
Who, ſtation'd round the provinces, by force 
His tyranny uphold. In ev'ry part 
Is Hyperanthes active, ardent ſcten 
Throughout the huge battalion, He adjuſts 
Their equal range, then cautious, leſt on march 
Their unaccuſtom'sd order ſhould relax, 
Full in the centre of the foremoſt rank 
Orontes plants, committing to his hand 
Th' imperial ſtandard ; whoſe expanded folds 
Glow'd in the air, preſenting to the ſun 
The richeſt dye of Tyre. The royal bird 
Amid the gorgeous tinRure ſhone expreſs'd 
In high jab, on. Frey" gold. The wary prince 
On this conſpicuous, leading ſign of war 
Commands each ſatrap, poſted in the van, 
To fix his eye regardful, to direct 
By this alone his even pace and flow, 
Retiring, or advancing. So the ſtar, 
Chief of the ſpangles on that fancy'd hear, 
Once an Idzan nymph, and nurſe of Jeve, 
Bright Cynoſura to the Boreal pole 
Attracts the ſailor's eye; when diſtance hides 
The headland ſignals, and her guiding ray, 
New-ris'n, ſhe throws. 'The hero next appoints, 
That ev'ry warrior through the length'ning files, 
Obſerving none but thoſe before him plac'd, 
Shall watch their motions, and their ſteps purſue. 
Nor is th* important thicket next the paſs 
Forgot. Two thouſand of th' immortal guard 
That ſtation ſeize, His orders all perform'd, 
Cloſe by the ſtandard he aſſumes his poſt. 
Intrepid thence he animates his friends. 
Heroic chieftains, whoſe unconquer'd force 
Rebellious Egypt, and the Libyan felt, 
Think what the ſplendour of your former deeds 
From you exacts. Remember, from the great 
Illuſtrious actions are a debt to fame. 
No middle path remains ſor them to tread, 
Whom ſhe hath once ennobled. Lo! this day 
By trophies new will ſignalize your names, 
Or in diſlionour will for ever cloud. 
He ſaid, and vig'rous all to fight proceed. 
As when tempeſtuous Eurus tems the weight 
Of * Neptune, ſtruggling through the 
reights, 
Which bones Alcides' labours, here the ſtorm 
With rapid wing reverberates the tide; 
There the contending ſurge with ſurrow'd tops 
To mountaing}ſwells, and, whelming o'er the beach 
On either coaſt, impels the hoary foam 
On Mauritanian and Iberian ſtrands: 
Such is the dreadful onſet. Perſia keeps 
Her foremoſt ranks unbroken, which are fill'd 
By choſen warriors ; while the num'rous crowd, 
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Though till promiſcuous pouring from behind, 
Give weight and preffure to th' embattled chiefs, . 
Deſpiſing danger. Like the mural ſtrength 
Of ſome proud city, bulwark'd round, and arm'd - 
With rifing tow'rs to guard her wealthy ſtores, 
Immoveable, impenetrable ſtood ; 
Laconia's ſerry'd phalanx. In their face 
Grim tyranny her threat ning fetters ſhakes, - 
Red havoc grinds infatiable his jaws. 
Greece is behind, intruſting to their ſwords 
Her laws, her freedom, and the ſacred urns 
Of their forefathers. Preſent now to thought 
Their altars riſe, the manſions of their birth, 
Whate'er they honour, venerate, and love. 

Bright in the Perſian van th' exalted lance 
Of Hyperanthes flam'd. Beſide him preſs d 
Abrocomes, Hydarnes, and the bulk 
Of Abradates terrible in-war. 
Firm, as a Memphian p id, was ſeen 
Dieneces; while Agis cloſe in rank 


With i and the added ſtren 
Olf dauntleſs 


aron, their connected ſhields 
Upheld. Each unrelax'd array maintains 

The conflict undecided; nor could Greece 
Repel the adverſe numbers, nor the weight 
Of Aſia's band fele& remove the Greeks. 

Swift from Laconia's king, perceiving ſoon 
The Perſian's new arrangement, Medon flew, \ 
Who thus the ſtaid Dieneces addreſs d: 

Leonidas commands the Spartan ranks 
To meaſure back ſome paces. Soon, he deems, 
The unexperienc'd foes in wild purſuit 
Will break their order. Then the charge renew. 

This heard, the ſignal of retreat is giv'n. 

The Spartans ſeem to yield. The Perſians 
Aſtoniſhment reſtrains them, and the doubt 

Of unexpected victory. Their floth 

Abrocomes awakens. By the ſun 

They fly before us. My victorious friends, 

Do you delay to enter Greece. Away, 

Ruſh on intrepid. I already hear ; 
Our horſe, our chariots, thund'ring on her pla ins. 
I ſce her temples wrapt in Perſian fires. 

He ſpake. In hurry'd violence they roll 
Tumultuous ferward. All in headlong pace 
Disjoin their order, and the line diſſolve. 

This when the ſage Dieneces deſeries, 
The Spartans halt, returning to the charge ) 
With ſudden vigour, In a moment pierc'd 

By his reſiſtleſs ſteel, Orontes falls, 

And quits th' imperial banner. This the chief 

In triumph waves. The Spartans preſs the foe. 
Cloſe-wedg'd and ſquare, in flow, progreſſive pace, 
O'er heaps of mangled carcaſes and arms 
Invincible they tread. Compoſing flutes 
Each thought, each motion harmonize. No 
Untunes their ſouls. The phalanx yet more deep 
Of Medon follows; while the lighter bands 
Glide by the flanks, and reach the broken foe. 
Amid their flight what vengeance from the arm 
Of Alpheus falls? O'er all in ſwift purſuit | 
Was he renown'd. His active feet had match'd 
The ſon of Peleus in the duſty courſe z 
But now the wrongs, the long-remember'd wrong 
Of Polydorus animate his ſtren ] 
With tenfold vigour. Like th' empurpled moon, 
When in eclipſe her ſilver diſk hath loſt 

The wonted light, his buckler's polifh'd face 
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Is now obfcur'd; the figur'd boſſes drop 
In crimſon, ſpouting from his deathful ſtrokes. 
As, when with horror wing'd, a whirlwind rends 
A ũliatter'd navy; from the ocean caſt, | 
Enormous fragments hide the level beach; 
Such as dejected Perſia late beheld : 
On Theſſaly's unnavigable ſtrand : 
Thus oer the champaan ſatraps lay beſtrewn 
By Alpheus, perſevering in purſuit 
Beyond the paſs. Not Phoebus could inflict 
On Niobe more vengeance, when, incens'd 
By her maternal arrogance, which ſcorn'd 
Latona's race, he twang'd his ireful bow, 
And one by one from youth and beauty hurl'd 
Her ſons to Pluto; nor ſeverer pangs - 
That mother felt, than pierc'd the gen'rous ſoul 
Of Hyperanthes, while his nobleſt friends 
On ev'ry ſide lay gaſping. With deſpair 
He ſtill contends. Th' immortals from their ſtand 
Behind th' entangling thicket next the paſs * 
His ſignal rouſes. Ere they clear their way, 
Well-caution'd Medon from the cloſe defile 
Two thouſand Locrians pours. An aſpect new 
The fight aſſumes. Through implicated ſhrubs 
Gonfulion waves each banner. Falchions, ſpears 
And ſhields are all encumber'd, till the Greeks 
Had forc'd a paſſage to the yielding foe. | 
Then Medon's arm is felt. The dreadful boar, 
Wide-waſting once the Calydonian fields, 
In fury breaking from his gloomy lair, 
Rang d with leſs havoc through unguarded folds, 
Than Medon, ſweeping down the glitt'ring files, 
So vainly ſtyl'd immortal. From the cliff 
Divine Meliſſa, and Laconia's king, 
Enjoy the glories of Oileus' ſon. 
Fierce Alpheus too, returning from his chaſe, 
Joins in the flaughter. Ev'ry Perſian falls. 

To him the Locrian chief. Brave Spartan, 

thanks, 

Through thee my purpoſe is accompliſh'd full. 
My phalanx here with levell'd rows of ſpears 
Shall guard the ſhatter'd buſhes. Come what may 
From Aſia's camp, th” aſſailant, flank'd and driv'n 
Down yonder ſlope, ſhall periſh. Gods of Greece, 
You ſhall behold your fanes proſuſely deck'd 
In ſplendid off rings from barbarian ſpoils, 
Won by your free-born ſupplicants this day. 

This ſaid, he forms his ranks. Their threat'ning 


points 
Gleam through the thicket, whence the ſhiv'ring 


oes 
Avert their ſight, like paſſengers diſmay'd, 
Who on their courſe by Nile's portentous banks 
Deſcry in ambuſh of perfidious reeds _ 
The crocodile's fell teeth. Contiguous lay 
Thermopylæ. Dieneces ſecur'd 
The narrow mouth. Two lines the Spartans 
ſhow'd, 

One tow'rds the plain obſery'd the Perſian camp; 
One, led by Agis, fac'd th' interior paſs. 

Not yet diſcourag'd, Hyperanthes ſtrives 
The ſcatter'd hoſt to rally. He exhorts, 
Entreats, at length indignant thus exclaims. 
Degen' rate Perſians ! to ſepulchral duſt 
Could breath return, your fathers from the tomb 
Would utter groans. Inglorious, do ye leave 
Behind you Perſia's ſtandard to adorn 


Some Grecian temple? Can your ſplendid cars, 


* 
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Voluptuous couches, and delicious boards, 


Your gold, your gems, ye ſatraps, be preſerv'd 
By cowardice and flight? The eunuch ſlave 


Will ſcorn ſuch lords, your women lothe your 


beds. = 

Few hear him, fewer follow ; while the fight 
His unabating courage oft renews, 

As oft repuls'd with danger : till, by all 
Deſerted, mixing in the gen'ral rout, 

He yields to fortune, and regains the camp, 
In ſhort advances thus the dying tide 

Beats for a while againſt the ſhelving ſtrand, 
Still by degrees retiring, and at laſt 
Within the boſom of the main ſubſides. 

Though Hyperanthes from the fight was driv'n, 
Cloſe to the mountain, whoſe indented ſide 
There gave the widen'd paſs an ample ſpace 
For numbers to embattle, ſtill his poſt 
Bold Intaphernes underneath a cliff. 

Againſt the firm Platzan line maintain'd. 

On him look'd down Leonidas like death, 
When, from his iron cavern call'd by Jove, 

He ſtands gigantic on a mountain's head; 
Whence he commands th' affrighted earth to quake, 
And, crags and foreſts in his direful graſp, 
High-wiclding, daſhes on a town below, 

Whoſe deeds of black impiety provoke | 

The long-enduring gods. Around the verge 

Of Oeta, curving to a creſcent's ſhape, 

The marbles, timbers, fragments, lay amaſs'd. 
The Helots, peaſants, mariners, attend 

In order nigh Leonidas. They watch 

His look. He gives the ſignal. Rous'd at once 
The force, the ſkill, activity and zeal 

Of thouſands are combin'd. Down ruſh the piles, 
Trees, roll'd on trees, with mingled rock deſcend, 
Unintermitted ruin, Loud reſound 

The hollow trunks againſt the mountain's ſide. 
Swift bounds each craggy maſs. The foes below 
Look up aghaſt, in horror ſhrink and die. 

Whole troops, o&'erwhclm'd beneath th* enormous 


ad, 
Lie hid and loſt, as never they had known 
A name or bcing. Intaphernes clad 
In regal ſplendour, progeny of kings, 
-Who rul'd Damaſcus, and the Syrian palms, 
Here ſlept for ever. Theuſands of his train 
In that broad ſpace the ruins had not reach'd. 
Back to their camp a paſſage they attempt 
Through Lacedemon's line. Them Agis ſtopp'd, 
Before his powerful arm Pandates fell, 
Soſarmes, Tachos. Menalippus dy'd 
His youthful ſteel in blood. The mightier ſpear 


Of Maron pierc'd battalions, and enlarg'd 


The track of ſlaughter. Backward turn d the rovt, 
Nor found a milder fate. Th' unweary'd ſwords 
Of Dithyrambus and Diomedon, | 
Who from the hill are wheeling on their flank, 
Still flaſh tremendous. To the ſhore they fly, 
At once envelop'd by ſucceſſive bands 
Of diff rent Grecians. From the gulf profound 
Perdition here inevitable frowns, 
While there, encircled by a grove of ſpears, 
They ſtand devoted hecatombs to Mars. 
Now not a moment's interval delays _ 
Their gen'ral doom ; but down the Malian ſteep 
Prone are they hurry'd to th' expanded arms 
Of horror, riſing from the oozy deep, 
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d ing all their numbers as they fall. 
org gral DS ton like a ſtorm invades 
The chaſing ſurge. Whole troops Belloua rolls 
In one vaſt ruin from the craggy ridge. * 
O'er all their arms, their enſigns, deep-ingulf'd,! 
With hideous roar the waves for ever cloſe. 


BOOK IX. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


NicuT coming on, the Grecians retire to their 
tents. A guard is placed on the Phocian wall 
under the command of Agis. He admits into 
the camp a lady, accompanied by a ſingle flave, 
and conducts them to Leonidas; when ſhe diſ- 
covers herſelf to be Ariana, ſiſter of Xerxes and 
Hyperanthes, and ſues for the body of Teriba- 
zus; which being found among the flain, ſhe 
kills herſelf upon it. The flave who attended 
her proves to be Polydorus, brother to Alpheus 
and Maren, and who had been formerly carried 
into captivity by a Phenician pirate. He re- 
lates, before an aſſembly of the chiefs, a meſ- 
ſage from Demaratus to the Spartans, which 
diſcloſes the treachery of the Thebans, and of 
Epialtes, the Malian, who had undertaken to 
lead part of the Perſian army through a paſs 
amoung the mountains of Oeta. This informa- 
tion throws the council inte a great tumult, 
which is pacified by Leonidas, who ſends Al- 
pheus to obſerve the motions of theſe Perſians, 
and Dieneces with a party of Lacedemonians to 

- ſupport the Phocians, with whom the defence 
of cheſe paſſages in the hills had been intruſted. 


In the mean time, Agis ſends the bodies of Te- 


ribazus and Ariana to the camp of Xerxes, 


Is fable veſture, ſpangled o'er with ſtars, 
The night aſſum'd her throne. Recall'd from 
war, 

Their toil, protracted long, the Greeks forget, 
Diſſolv'd in ſilent ſlumber all, but thoſe 
Who watch th' uncertain perils of the dark, 
A hundred warriors. Agis was their chief. 
High on the wall intent the hero ſat. 
Freſh winds acroſs the undulating bay 
From Aſia's hoſt the various din convey'd 
In one deep murmur, ſwelling on his car. 
When by the ſound of footſteps down the paſs 
Alarm'd, he calls aloud. What fect are theſe 
Which beat the echoing pavement of the rock ? 
Reply, nor tempt inevitable fate. 

A voice reply'd. No enemies we come, 
But crave admittance in an humble tone. 

The = ang anſwers. Through the midnight 

ade | | 
What purpoſe draws your wand'ring ſteps abroad? 
To whom the ſtranger. We are friends to 
Greece, 

Through thy aſſiſtance we implore acceſs 
To Lacedemon's king. The cautious Greek 
Still heſitates; when muſically ſweet 
A tender voice his wond'ring ear allures. 

O gen'rous warrior, liſten to the pray'r 
Of one diſtreſs' d, whom grief alone hath led 
Through midnight ſhades to theſe victorious tents, 
A wretched woman, innocent of fraud. 


EFirſt, that I loy'd the beſt of human race, 


The chief, deſcending, through th* unfolded 
tes x K — 
Upheld a flaming torch. The light diſclos'd 
One firſt in ſervile garments. Near his fide 
A woman graceful and majeſtic ſtood, 
Not with an aſpect, rivalling the pow'r 
Of fatal Helen, or th' enſnaring charms 
Of love's ſoft queen, but ſuch as far ſurpaſs'd, 
Whate'er the lily, blending with the roſe, 
Spreads on the cheek of beauty ſoon to fade; 
Such as expreſs'd a mind by wiſdom rul'd, 
By ſweetneſs temper'd ; virtue's pureſt light 
Illumining the countenance divine: 
Yet could not ſoften rig'rous fate, nor charm - 
Malignant fortune to revere the good ; 
Which oft with anguiſh rends a ſpotleſs heart, - 
And oft aſſociates wiſdom with deſpair. - _ 
In courteous phraſe began the chief humane. 
Exalted fair, whoſe form adorns the night, 
Forbear to blame the vigilance of war. 
My flow compliance to the rigid laws 
Of Mars impute. In me no longer pauſe 
Shall from the preſence of our king withhold 
This thy apparent dignity and worth. 
Here ending. he conducts her. At the call 
Of his lov'd brother from his couch aroſe 4 
Leonidas, In wonder he ſurvey'd 2 
Ih' illuſtrious virgin, whom his preſence aw' d. 
Her eye ſubmiſſive to the ere; declin'd « 
In veneration of the gedlike man. . 
His mien, his voice, her anxious dread diſpel, 
Benevolent and hoſpitable thus. og 
Thy looks, fair ſtranger, amiable and great, 
A mind delineate, which from all commands 
Supreme regard. Relate, thou noble dame, 
By what relentleſs deſtiny compelF'd, ; 
Thy tender feet the paths of darkneſs tread; _. 
Rehearſe th' afflictions, whence thy virtue mourng, | 
On her wan cheek a ſudden bluſh aroſe ; 
Like day, firſt dawning on the twilight pale; 
When, wrapt in grief, theſe words a paſſage found. 
If to be moſt unhappy, and to know 
That hope is irrecoverably fled ; 
If to be great and wretched may deſerve 
C from the brave; behold, 
Thou glorious leader of unconquer'd bands, 
Behold, deſcended from Darius' loins, 192 
Th' afflicted Ariana; and my prayer f 
Accept with. pity, nor my tears diſdain. 


Heroic, wiſe, adorn'd by ev'ry art, 
Of ſhame unconſcious doth my heart reveal, 
This day, in Grecian arms e rai - HS 
He fought, he fell. A paſſion, long conceal'd, . 
For me, alas! within my brother's arms 
His dying breath reſigning, he diſclos'd. 
Oh! I will ſtay my ſorrows! will forbid 
My eyes to ſtream before thee, and my breaſt, 0 
O' erwhelm'd by anguiſh, will from ſighs reſtrain! 
For why ſhould thy humanity be griev'd 
At my diſtreſs ? why learn from me to mourn 
The lot of mortals, doom'd to pain and woe. s = 
Hear then, O king, and grant my ſole requeſt, \ 
To ſeek his body in the heaps of ſlain, : 
Thus to the hero ſu'd the royal maid, 
Reſembling Ceres in majeſtic woe, 5 
When ſupplicating Jove from Stygian glogm, 
And Pluto's black embraces to redeem 
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Her lov'd and loſt Proferpina. A while 
On Ariana fixing. ſtedfaft eyes, 
Theſe tender thoughts Leonidas recall'd. 
Such are thy ſorrows, O for erer dear, 
Who now at Lacedemon doſt deplore 
My everlaſting abſence. Then aſide 8 
He turn d and ſigh'd. Recov'ring, he addreſs'd ! 
His brother. Moſt beneficent of men, 
Attend, aſſiſt this princeſs. Night retires 
Before the purple-winged morn. A band 
Is call'd. The well-remember'd ſpot they find, 
Where Teribazus from his dying hand 
Dropt in their ſight his formidable ſword. 
Soon from beneath a pile of Aſian dead 
They draw the hero, by his armour known. 
Then, Ariana, what tranſcending pangs 
Were thine ! what horrors! In _ tender breaſt 
Love ſtill was mightieſt, On the boſom cold 
Of Teribazus, grief-diſtracted maid, 
'Thy r= wg limbs were thrown. Thy ſnowy 
ue ; 
The clotted gore disfigur'd. On his wounds 
Looſe flow'd thy hair; and, bubbling from thy 


s ES, 
Im _ ſorrow lav'd th' empurpled clay. 
en forth in groans theſe lamentations broke. 

O torn for ever from theſe weeping eyes! 
Thou, who deſpairing to obtain a heart, 
Which then moſt lov'd thee, didſt untimely yield 
Thy life to fate's inevitable dart 
For her, who now in agony reveals 
Her tender paſſion, who repeats her vows 
To thy deaf ear, who fondly to her own 
Unites thy cheek inſenſible and cold. 

Alas! do thoſe unmoving, ghaſtly orbs 
- Perceive my ae”. Fragen ! Can that heart 
At my complaint diſſolve the ice of death 

To ſhare my ſuff*rings ! Never, never more 
Shall Ariana bend a liſt'ning ear 

To thy enchanting eloquence, nor feaſt 

Her mind on wiſdom from thy copious tongue ! 
Oh ! bitter, inſurmountable diſtreſs ! 

She could no more. Invincible deſpair 
Suppreſs'd all utt'rance. As a marble form, 
Fix'd on the ſolemn ſepulchre, inclines 
The ſilent head in imitated woe 
O'er ſome dead hero, whom his country lov'd ; 
Entranc'd by anguiſh, o'er the breathleſs clay 
So hung the princeſs. On the gory breach, 
Whence life had iſſu'd by the fatal blow, 

Mute for a ſpace and motionleſs ſhe gaz'd; 
When thus in accents firm. Imperial pomp, 
Foe to my quiet, take my laſt farewell. 
There is a ſtate, where only virtue holds 
The rank ſupreme. My Teribazus there 
From his high order muſt deſcend to mine. 
TI with no trembling hand, no change of 
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She drew a poniard, which her garment veil'd; 
And inſtant ſheathing in her heart the blade, 
On her ſlain lover ſilent ſunk in death. 

The unexpected ſtroke prevents the care 

Of Agis, pierc'd by horror and diſtreſs, 

Like one, who, ſtanding on a ſtormy beach, 
Beholds a found' ring veſſel, by the deep 

At once engulf*d; his pity feels and mourns, 
Depriv'd of pow'r to ſave: ſo Agis view'd 


The proſtrate pair. He dropp'd a jcar, and thus. 
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Oh! much lamented ! Heavy on your heads 
Hath evil fall'n, which o'er your pale remains 
Commands this ſorrow from a ſtranger's eye, 
Illuſtrious ruins! May the grave impart 
That peace which life deny d! and now receive 
This pions office from a hand unknown, 

He ſpake, unclaſping from his ſhoulders broad 
His ample robe. He ſtrew'd the waving folds 
O'er each wan viſage, turning then, addreſs' d 
The ſlave, in mute dejection Sanding near, 

Thou, who attendant on this hapleſs fair, 

Haſt view'd this dreadful ſpectacle, return. 
Theſe bleeding relics bear to Perſia's king, 
Thou with four captives, whom I free frem bonds, 

Art thou a Spartan, interrupts the ſlave ? 

Doſt thou command me to return, and pine 

In climes unbleſs'd by liberty, or laws? 

Grant me to ſee Leonidas. Alone 

Let him decide, if wretched, as I feem, 

I may not claim protection from this camp: | 

Whoe'er thou art, rejoins the chief, amaz'd, 
But not offended, thy ignoble garb 
Conceal'd a ſpirit, which I now revere. 

Thy countenance demands a better lot 

Than l, a ſtranger to thy hidden worth, 
Unconſcious ofter'd. Freedom dwells in Greece, 
Humanity and juſtice. Thou ſhalt ſee 

Leonidas their guardian. To the king 

He leads him ſtraight, preſ-nts him in theſe words, 

In mind ſuperior to the baſe attire, 

Which marks his limbs with ſhame, a ſtranger 
comes, x 
Who thy protection claims. The ſlave ſubjoins. 
I ſtand thy ſuppliant now. Thou ſoon ſhalt 
learn, 2 
If I deſerve thy favour, I requeſt 


To meet th' aſſembled chieftains of this hoſt, 
Oh! I am fraught with tidings, which import 
{ The weal of ev'ry Grecian. Agis, ſwiſt, 

| Appointed by Leonidas, convenes 

| The diff rent leaders. To the tent they ſpeed. 
Before them call'd, the ſtranger thus began. 


O Alpheus ! Maron! Hither turn your ſight, 


And know your brother. From their ſeats they 
ſtart 


IT, 
From either breaks in ecſtaſy the name 
Of Polydorus. To his dear embrace 
Each fondly ſtrives to ruſh; but he withſtands: 
While down his cheek a flood of anguiſh pours 


| From his dejected eyes, in torture bent 

On that vile garb, diſhonouring his form. 

At length theſe accents, intermix'd with groans, 
A paſſage found, while mute attention gaz'd. 


You firſt ſhould know, if this unhappy ſlave 


| Yet merits your embraces. Then approach'd 
Leonidas. Before him all recede, 


Ev'n Alpheus' felf, and yields his brother's hand, 
Which in his own the regal hero preſs'd. 


| Still Polydorus on his gloomy front 
| Repugnance ſtern to confolation bore ; 
When thus the king with majeſty benign. 


Lo! ev'ry heart is open to thy worth. 


{ Injurious fortune, and enfeebling time, 

| By ſervitude and grief ſeverely t 

A lib'ral ſpirit. Try'd, but not ſubdu'd, 
Do thou appear. Whatever be our lot, 


Is Heav'n's appointment. Patience beſt becomes 
The citizen and ſoldier. Let the fight 
L 
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or friends and brethren diſſipate thy gloom, 
Of men the gentleſt, Agis too advanc'd, 
Who with increas'd humanity began. 
Now is thy native liberty ſecure, 
mile on thy paſs'd affliction, and relate 
What chance reſtores thy merit to the arms 
Of friends and kindred. Polydorus then. 
| was a Spartan. When my tender prime 
on manhood border d, from Laconia's ſhores, 
Snatch'd by Pheenician pirates, I was ſold 
A ſlave, by Hyperanthes bought, and giv'n 
To Ariana. Gracious was her hand. ; 
But I remain'd a bondman, ſtill eſtrang'd 
From Lacedemon. Demaratus oft 
In friendly ſorrow would my lot deplore ; 
Nor leſs his own ill-fated virtue mourn'd, 
Loſt to his country in a ſervile court, 
The centre of corruption; where in ſmiles 
Are painted envy, treachery, and hate, 
With rankling malice; where alone ſincere 
The diſſolute ſeek no diſguiſe : where thoſe, 
Poſſeſſing all, a monarch can beſtow, 
Are far leſs happy, than the meaneſt heir 
To freedom, far more grovelling than the ſlave, 
Who ſerves their cruel pride. Yet here the ſun 
Ten times his yearly circle hath renew'd, 
Since Polydorus hath. in bondage groan'd. 
My bloom 1s paſs'd, or, pining in deſpair, 
Untimely wither'd. I at laſt return 
A meſſenger of fate, who tidings bear 
Of deſolation. Here he paus d in grief 
Redoubled ; when Leonidas. Proceed. 
Should from thy lips inevitable death 
To all be threaten'd, thou art heard by none, 
Whoſe dauntleſs hearts can entertain a thought, 
But how to fall the nobleſt. "Thus the king. 
The reſt in ſpeechleſs expeRation wait, 
Such was the ſolemn ſilence, which o'erſpread 
The ſhrine of Ammon, or Dodona's ſhades, 
When anxious mortals from the mouth of Jove 
Their doom explor'd. Nor Polydorus long 
Suſpends the counſel, but reſumes his tale. 
As I this night accompany'd the ſteps 
Of Ariana, near the paſs we ſaw N 
A reſtleſs form, now traverſing the way, 
Now as a ſtatue, rivetted by doubt, 
Then on a ſudden ſtarting, to renew 
An eager pace. As nearer we approach'd, 
He by the moon, which glimmer'd on our heads, 
Deſery'd us. Straight advancing, whither bent 
Our midnight courſe, he aſk'd. I knew the voice 
Of Demaratus. To my breaft I claſp'd 
The venerable exile, and reply'd. 
Laconia's camp we ſeek, Demand no more. 
Farewell. He wept. Be heav'n thy guide, he ſaid, 
Thrice happy Polydorus. 'Thou again 
May's viſit Sparta, to theſe eyes deny'd. 
Soon as arriv'd at thoſe triumphant tents, 
Say to the Spartans from their exil'd king, 
Although their blind credulity depriv'd 
The wretched Demaratus of his home; 
From ev'ry joy ſecluded, from his wiſe, 
His offspring torn, his countrymen, and friends, 
Him from his virtue they could ne'er divide. 
day, that ev'n here, where all are kings, or ſlaves, 
Amid the riot of flagitious courts, | 
Not quite extin& his Spartan ſpirit glows, 
ſhough grief hath dunm'd its fires, Rememb'ripg 
this, 
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Report, that newly to the Perſian hoſt 
Return'd a Malian, Epialtes nam'd, 

Who, as a ſpy, the Grecian tents had 

He to the monarch magnify'd his art, 

Which by deluſive eloquence had wrought 

'The Greeks to ſuch deſpair ; that ee 

To Perſia's ſov'reign ſtandard would have bow d; 
Had not the ſpirit of a ſingle chief, 

By fear unconquer d, and on death reſolv'd, | 
Reſtor'd their valour: therefore would the king 
Truſt to his guidance a ſelected force, 

They ſoon ſhould pierce th* unguarded bounds of 

Greece N 

Through a neglected aperture above, 

Where no Leonidas ſhould bar their way: 
Meantime by him the treach'rous 'Thebans ſent 
Aſſurance of their aid. Th' aſſenting prince 

At once decreed two myriads to advance 

With Hyperanthes. Ev'ry lord beſides, | 
Whom youth, or courage, or ambition warm, 
Rous'd by the traitor's eloquence, attend 

From all the nations with a rival zeal 

To enter Greece the foremoſt, In a ſigh 

He clos'd—like me. Tremendous from his feat 
Uproſe Diomedon. His eyes were flames. 

When ſwift on trembling Anaxander broke 

Theſe ireful accents from his livid lips. 

Yet ere we fall, O traitor ! ſhall this arm 
To hell's avenging furies ſink thy head. |, 
All now is tumult. Ev'ry boſom ſwells 
With wrath untam'd, and vengeance. Half un- 


: ſheath'd, 
Th' impetuous falchion of Platza flames. . 
But, as the Colchian ſorcereſs, renown'd 
In legends old, or Circe, when they fram'd . ' 
A potent ſpell, to ſmoothneſs charm'd the main, 
And lull'd Zolian rage by myſtic- ſong ; 
Till not a billow heav'd againſt the ſhore, 
Nor ev'n the wanton-winged zephyr breath'd 
The lighteſt whiſper through the magic air: 
So when thy voice, Leonidas, 1s — 2 
Confuſion liſtens; ire in ſilent awe 
Subſides. Withhold this raſnneſs, cries the king. 
To proof of guilt let puniſhment ſucceed. 
Not yet barbarian ſhouts our camp alarm. 15 
We ſtill have time for vengeance, time to know, 
If menac'd ruin we may yet repel, f 
Or how moſt glorious periſh. Next aroſe 
Dieneces, and thus th' experienc'd man. 

Ere they furmount our fences, Xerxes troops 
Muſt learn to conquer, and the Greeks to fly. | 
The ſpears of Phocis guard that ſecret paſs. 

To them let inſtant meſſengers depart, 


And note the hoſtile progreſs. Alpheus here. 


Leonidas, behold ! my willing feet ; 
Shall to the Phocians bear thy high commands; 
Shall climb the hill to watch th* approaching foe. 

Thou active ſon of valour, quick returns 
The chief of Lacedemon, in my thoughts 
For ever preſent, when the public weal 
Requires the ſwift, the vigilant, and bold. 


Go climb, ſurmount the rock's atrial height. 


Obſerve the hoſtile march. A Spartan band, 


Dieneces, provide. Thyſelf conduct 

Their ſpeedy ſuccour to our Phocian friends. 
The council rifes, For his courſe prepar'd, 

While day, declining, prompts his eager feet, 

O Polydorus ! Alpheus thus in haſte, 

Long | 


oft, and late recover d, we muſt 
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Again, perhaps for ever. Thou return 
To kiſs the ſacred ſoil which gave thee birth, 
And calls thee back to freedom. Brother dear, 
I ſhould have ſighs to give thee—but farewell. 
My country chides me, loit'ring in thy arms. 
This ſaid, he darts along, nor looks behind, 
When Polydorus anſwers. Alpheus; no. 
J have the marks of bondage to eraze. 
My blood muſt wafh the ſhameful ſtain away. 
We have a father, Maron interpos'd. 
Thy unexpected preſence will revive 
His heavy age, now childleſs and forlorn. 
To him the brother with a gloomy frown. 
III ſhould I comfort others. View theſe eyes. 
Faint is their light; and vaniſh'd was my bloom 
Before its hour of ripeneſs. In my breait | 


Grief will retain a manſion, nor by time 


Be diſpoſſeſe d. Unceaſing ſhall my ſoul 

Brood o'er the black remembrance of my youth, 
In ſlavery exhauſted. Life to me 
Hath loſt its ſavour. Then in ſullen woe 

His head declines. His brother pleads in vain. 

Now in his view Dieneces appear'd 
With Sparta's band. Immoveable his eyes . 
On them he fix'd, revolving theſe dark thoughts. 
I too, like them, from Lacedemon ſpring, 


Like them inſtructed once to poiſe the ſpear, 


To lift the pond'rous ſhield. Ill-deſtin'd wretch! 
Thy arm is grown enervate, and would ſink 
Bencath a buckler's weight. Malignant fates! 
Who have compell'd my free-born hand to change 
The warrior's arms for ignominious bonds ; | 
Would you compenſate for my chains, my ſhame, 
_ ten years anguiſh, and the fell deſpair, 
Which on my youth have prey'd ; relenting once, 
Grant I may bear my buckler to the field, 


And, known a Spartan, ſeek the ſhades below. 


Why, to be known @ Spartan, muſt thou ſeek 
The ſhades below? Impatient Maron, ſpake. 
Live, and be known a -partan by thy deeds; 
Live, and enjoy thy dignity of birth ; 

Live, and perform the duties which become 


A eitizen of Sparta. Still thy brow 


Frowns gloomy, ſtill unyielding. He, who leads 
Our band, all fathers of a noble race, 

Will ne*er permit thy barren day to cloſe 
Without an offspring to uphold the ſtate. 

He will, replies the brother in a glow, 
Prevailing o'cr the paleneſs of his cheek, 
He will permit me to complete by death 
The meaſure of my duty; will permit 
Me to achieve a ſervice, which no hand 
But mine can render, to adorn his fall 
With double luſtre, ſtrike the barb'rous foe 
With endleſs terror, and avenge the ſhame 
Of an enſlav'd Laconian. Cloſing here 
His words myſterious, quick he turn'd away 
To find the tent of Agis. 'There his hand 
In grateful ſorrow miniſter'd her aid ; 

While the humane, the hoſpitable care 
Of Agis, gently by her lover's corſe 
On one lad bier the pallid beauties laid 


Of Ariana. He from bondage freed 

Four eaſtern captives, whom his gen'rous arm 

That day had ſpar d in battle; then began 

This ſolemn charge. You, Perſians, whom my 
ſword | 

Acquir'd in war, unranſom'd, ſhall depart, 


To you I render freedom, which you ſought 

To wreſt from me. One recompence I aſk, 

And one alone. Tranſport to Afia's cam 

This bleeding princeſs. Bid the Perſian king 

Weep o'er this flower, untimely cut in bloom. 

Then ſay, th' all- juding pow'rs have thus ordain d. 

Thou, whoſe ambition o'er the groaning earth 

Leads deſolation; o'er the nations ſpreads 

Calamity and tears; thou firſt ſhalt mourn, 

And through thy houſe deſtruction firſt ſhall range. 
Diſmiſs'd, they gain-the rampart, where oy 


guard | 

Was Dithyrambus poſted. He perceiv'd 
The mournful bier approach. To him the fate 
Of Ariana was already told. 
He met the captives with a moiſten'd eye, 
Full bent on Teribazus, ſigh'd and ſpake. 

O that, aſſuming with thoſe Grecian arms 
A Grecian ſpirit, thou in ſcorn hadſt look'd 
On princes ! Worth like thine, from laviſh courts 
Withdra wn, had ne'er been waſted to fupport 
A king's injuſtice. Then a gentler lot 
Had blefs'd thy life, or dying, thou hadſt known 
How ſweet is death for liberty. A Greek 
Affords theſe ſriendly wiſhes, though his head 
Had loſt the honours, gather'd from thy fall, 
When fortune ae or propitious Jove 
Smil'd on the better cauſe, IIl-fated pair, 


'Whom in compaſſion's pureſt dew I lave, 


But that my hand infix d the deathful wound, 
And muſt be grievous to your lothing ſhades, 
From all the neighb'ring valleys would I cull 
Their faireſt growth, to ſtrew your herſe-with 
flow'rs. | 

Yet, O accept theſe tears and pious pray'rs! 
May peate ſurround your aſhes! May your ſhades 
Paſs o'er the ſilent pool to happier ſeats! 

He ceas'd in tears. The captives leave the wall, 
And ſlowly down Thermopylæ proceed. 


BOOK X. 
THE ARGUMENT, 


Mepon convenes the Locrian commanders, and 
harangues them; repairs at midnight to his ſiſ- 
ter Meliſſa in the temple, and receives from her 
the firſt intelligence, that the Perſians were in 

actual poſſeſſion of the upper Streights, which 
which had been abandoned by the Phocians. 
Melibeus brings her tidings of her father's 
death. She ſtrictly enjoins her brother to pre- 
ſerve his life by a timely retreat, and recom- 
mends the enforcement of her advice to the pru- 
dence and zeal of Melibœus. In the morning 
the bodies of Teribazus and Ariana are brought 
into the preſence of Xerxes, ſoon after a report 
had reached the camp, that great part of his na- 
vy was ſhipwrecked. The Perſian monarch, 
quite diſpirited, is perſuaded by Argeſtes to ſend 
an ambafſador to the Spartan king. Argeſtes 
himſelf 1s deputed, who, after ati his em- 
baſſy in ſecret to Leonidas, is by him led before 
the whole army, and there receives his an. cr. 
Alpheus returns, and declares, that the enewy 
was maſter of the paffages in the hills, and 
would arrive at hg Le the next morning; 
upon which Leonidas offers to ſend away all the 


troops, except his three hundred Spartans; hut 


. 
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des 


all, 


\ 


Diomedon, Demophilus, Dithyrambus, and Me- 
giſtias, refuſe to depart: then to relieve the per- 
plexity of Medon on this occaſion, he transfers 
to him the ſupr: me command, diſmiſſes Arge- 
ſtes, orders the :ompanions of his own fate to be 
ready in arms ly ſunſet, and retires to his pa- 
vilion. | 

Tax Grecian leaders, from the council ris'n, 

Among the troops diſperſing, by their words, 

Their looks undaunted warm the coldeſt heart 

Againſt new dangers threat'ning. To his tent 

The Locrian captains Medon ſwift convenes, 

Exhorting thus. O long approv'd my friends, 

You, who have ſeen my father in the field 

Triumphant, bold aſſiſtants of my arm 

In labours not inglorious, who this dax 

Have rais'd freſh trophies, be prepar'd. If help 

Be further wanted in the Phocian camp, 

You will the next be ſummon'd. Locris lies 

To ravage firſt expos d. Your ancient fane, 

Your goddeſſes, your prieſteſs half-ador'd, 

The daughter of Otleus, from your ſwords 

protection claim againſt an impious foe. 
All anxious for Meliſſa, he diſmiſs'd 

Th' applauding vet'rans; to the ſacred cave 

Then haſten'd. Under heav'n's night-ſhaded cope 

He mus d. Meliſſa in her holy place, 

How to approach with inauſpicious ſteps, 

How to accoſt, his penſive mind revolv'd: 

When Mycon, pious vaſlal of the fane, 

Deſcending through the cavern, at the ſight 

Of Medon ftopp'd, and thus. Thy preſence, lord, 

The prieſteſs calls. 'To Lacedemon's king | 

bear a meſſage, ſuff*ring no delay. 
He quits the chicf, whoſe rapid feet aſcend, 

Soon ent'ring, where the vedetial diſplays 

Thy form, Calliope ſublime. The lyre, 

Whoſe accents immortality confer, 

Thy fingers ſeem to wake. On cither ſide, 

The ſnowy gloſs of Parian marble ſhows 

Four of — ſiſters through ſurrounding ſhade. 

before each image is a virgin plac'd. 

Before each virgin dimly burns a lamp, 12 

Whole livid-ſpires juſt temper with a gleam 

The dead obſcurity of night. Apart 

The prieſteſs thoughtful ſits, Thus Medon breaks 

The ſolemn ſilence. Anxious ſor thy ſtate, 

Without a ſummons to thy pure abode, 

was approaching. Deities, who know - 


The preſent, paſt, and future, let my lips, 


Unblam'd, have utt'rance. Thou, my ſiſter, hear. 
Thy breaſt let wiſdom ſtrengthen. Impious foes 
Through Oeta new are paſſing. She replies. 
Are paſſing, brother ! They, alas! are paſs'd, 
Are in poſſeſſion of the upper Streight. 
Hear in thy turn. A dire narration hear. 
A favour'd goat, conductor of my herd, 
Stray d to a dale, whoſe outlet is the poſt 
To Phocian's left, and penetrates to Greece. 
Him Mycon folloygng by a hoſtile band, 
Light-arm'd forerunners of a num'rous hoſt, 
Was ſeiz'd. By fear of menac'd torments forc'd, 
He ſhow'd a paſſage up that mountain's ſide, 
Whole length of wood o'erſhades the Phocian land. 
lo dry and ſapleſs trunks in diff rent parts 
"ire, by the Perſians artfully apply'd, 
oon grew to flames. This done, the troop re- 
turn'd, - 
Vor. XI, 


Of ſanctity her ſolemn ſtep ſhe bends, 


If e'er thy brother bow'd in rev'rence due 


| More ſtable, more effulgent. In his 
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Detaining Mycon. Now tlie monntain blaz d. 

The Phocians, ill-commanded, left their poſt, 

Alarm'd, confus' d. More . diſtant ground they 
choſe, 

In blind deluſion forming there, they ſpread 

Their ineffectual banners to repel * 

Imagin'd peril from thoſe fraudful lights, 

By ſtratagem prepar d. A real foe 

Meantime ſecur'd the undefended paſs. 

This Mycon ſaw. Eſcaping thence to me, 

He by my orders haſtens to inform 

Leonidas. She paus'd. Like one, who ſees 

The forked li k "ning into ſhivers rive 

A knotted oak, or crumble tow'rs to duſt, 

Aghaſt was Medon ; then recov'ring, ſpake, 

Thou boaſted glory of the Oilean houſe, | 


To thy ſuperior virtues, let his voice 
Be now regarded. From th' endanger'd fane, 
My ſiſter, fly: Whatever be my lot, 
A troop ſele& of I. ocrians ſhall tranſport 
Thy facred perſon, where thy will ordains. 
Think not of me, returns the dame. To Greece 


| Dire& chy zeal, My peaſants are conven'd, 


That by their labour, when the fatal hour 
Requires, with maſſy fragments I may bar 

That cave to human entrance. Beſt belov'd 

Of brothers, now a ſerious ear incline. ANT 
A while in Greece to fortune's wanton gale 

His golden banner ſhall the Perſian king, 

Deluded, wave. Leonidas, by death _ 

Preſerving Sparta, will his ſpirit leave 

To blaſt the glitt'ring pageant. Medon, live 

To ſhare that glory. Thee to periſh here, 


No law, no oracle enjoins. To die, 


Uncall'd, is blameful. Let thy pious hand 
2cure Otileus from barbarian force. 

o Sparta mindful of her noble hoſt _ 

Intruſt his rev'rend head. Th' aſſembled hinds, 


| | Youths, maidens, wives, with nurſelings at their 


| breaſts, 
Around her now in conſternation ſtood, 
The women weeping, mute, aghaſt the men. 
To them ſhe turns. You never, faithful race, 
Your prieſteſs ſhall forſake. Meliſſa here, 
Deſpairing never of the public weal, 
For better days in ſolitude ſhall wait, 
Shall cheer your ſadneſs. My prophetic ſoul 
Sees through time's cloud the liberty of Greece 


Leonidas cements th' unſhaken baſe 
Of that ſtrong tow'r, which Athens ſhall exalt 


To caſt a ſhadow o'er the eaſtern world. 


This utter'd, tow'rd the temple's inmoſt ſeat 


Devout, enraptur'd. In their dark'ning lamps 
The pallid flames are fainting. Dim throvughMilts 1 
The morning peeps. An awful ſilence reigns. 7 
While Medon penſive from the fane deſcends, 

But inſtant reappears. Behind him cloſe 

reads Melibœus, through the cavern's mouth, 

Aſcending pale in aſpect, not unlike 

What legends tell of ſpectres, by the force 


Of necromantic ſorcery conſtrain'd ; [join'd, 


Through earth's dark bowels, which the ſpell diſ- 
They from death's manſion in reluctant floth 

| Roſe to divulge the ſecrets of their graves, 

His cheerful braw, 


| Or myitcries of fate. 
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O'erclouded, paleneſs on his healthful cheek, 
A. dull, unwonted heavineſs of pace 
Portend diſaſt'rous tidings. Medon ſpake. 
Turn, holy ſiſter. By the gods belov'd, 
May they ſuſtain thee in this mournful hour. 
Our father, good Otleus is no more. | 
Rckearſe thy tidings, ſwain. He takes the word. 
Thou waſt not preſent when his mind, out- 
i ſtretch'd ; 
By zeal for Greece, tranſported by his joy 
*To entertain Leonidas, refus'd 
Due reſt. Old age his ardour had forgot, 
To his laſt waking moment with his ' gg 
In rapt'rous talk redundant. He at laſt, 
Compos'd and ſmiling in th' embrace of ſleep, 
"Co Pan's protection at the iſland fane 
Was left. He wak'd no more. The fatal news 
To you difcover'd, from the chiefs I hide. 
Meliſſa heard, inclin'd her forehead low 
Before th* inſculptur'd deities. A figh 
Broke from her heart, theſe accents from her lips. 
The full of days and honours through the gate 
Of painleſs lumber is retir'd. His tomb 
Shall ſtand among his fathers, in the ſhade 
Of his ewn trophies. Placid were his days, 
Which flow'd through bleflings. As a river pure, 
Whoſe ſides are flow'fy, and whoſe meadows fair, 
Meets in his courſe a ſubterranean void; 
There dips his filver head, again to riſe, 
And, riſing, glide through flow'rs and meadows 


new : 
So ſhall Oileus in thoſe happier fields, 
Where never tempeſts roar, nor humid clouds 
In miſts diſſolve, nor white-deſcending flakes 
Of winter violate th* eternal ers ; | 
Where never gloom of trouble ſhades the mind, 
Nor guſt of paſſion heaves the quiet breaſt, 
Nor dews of grief are ſprinkled. Thou art gone, 
Hoſt of divine Leonidas on earth, 
Art gone before him to prepare the feaſt, 
Immortalizing virtue. Silent here, 
Around her head ſhe wraps her hallow'd pall. 
Her prudent virgins interpoſe a hymn, 
Not in a plaintive, but majeſtic flow, 
To which their fingers, bie o'er the chords, 
The lyre's full tone attemper. She unveils, 
chen with a voice, a countenance compos'd. 
680, Medon, pillar of th' Oilean houſe. 
New cares, ne duties claim thy precious lite. 
Perform the pious obſequies. Let tears, 
Let groans be abſent from the ſacred duſt, 
Which Heav'n in life fo favour'd, more in death. 
A term of righteous days, an envy'd urn 
Like his, for Medon is Meliſſa's pray'r. 
Fhou, Melibeus, cordial, high in rank 
Among the prudent, warn and watch thy lord. 
My benediction fhall reward thy zeal. 
Sooth'd by the bleſſings of ſuch perfect lips, 
They both depart. And now the climbing ſun 
To Xerxes' tent difcover'd from afar h 
The Perſian captives with their mournful load. 
| Before them rumour through her ſable trump 
Breathes lamentation. Horror lends his voice 
To ſpread the tidings of diſaſtrous fate 
Along Spercheos. As a vapour black, 
Which from the diſtant, horizontal verg: 
Aſcending, nearer ſtill and nearer tends 
o higher lands its progreſs, there condens'd, 
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Throws darkneſs o'er the valleys, while the face 
Of nature ſaddens round ; ſo ſtep by ſtep, 
in motion ſtow th' advancing bier diffus'd 
A ſolemn ſadneſs o'er the camp. A hedge 
Of trembling ſpears on either hand is ſcrm'd. 
Tears underneath his iron-pointed cone . 
The Sacian drops. 'The Caſpian ſavage feels 
His heart tranſpierc'd, and wonders at the pain, 
In Xerxes' preſence are the bodies plac'd, 
Nor he forbids. His agitated bre | | 
All night had wei bed againſt his future hopes 
His preſent loſſes, his defeated ranks, 
By myriads thinn'd, their multitude abaſh's, 
His fleet thrice worſted, torn by ſtorms, reduc'd 
To half its number. When he flept, in dreams 
He ſaw the haggard dead, which floated round 
Th adjoining ſtrands. Diſaſters new their ghoſts 
In ſullen frowns, in ſhrill upbraidings bode. 
Thus, ere the gory bier approach'd his eyes, 
He in dejection had already loſt 
His kingly pride, the parent of diſdain, 
And cold indiſference to human woes. 
Not ev*n beſide his ſiſter's nobler corſe 
Her humble lover could awake his ſcorn. 


He felt a while compaſſion. But ere long 
Thoſe traces vaniſh'd from the tyrant's breaſt, 
His former gloom redoubles. For himſclf 
His anxious boſom heaves, oppreſs'd by fear, 
Leſt he with all his ſplendour ſhould be caſt 
A prey to fortune. Thoughtful near the throne 
Laconia's exile waits, to whom the ng 

O Demaratus, what will fate ordain! 
Lo, fortune turns againſt me! What ſhall check 
Her further malice, when her daring ſtride 
Invades my houſe with ravage, and profanes 
The blood of great Darius. 1 have ſent 


From my unguarded fide the choſen band, 


My braveſt chiefs to paſs the deſert hill; 

Have to the conduct of a Malian ſpy 

My hopes intruſted. May not there the Greeks 

In oppoſition more tremendous ſtill, 

More ruinous than yeiter ſun beheld, 

Maintain their poſt invincible, renew 

Their ſtony thunder in augmented rage, 

And ſend whole quarries down the craggy ſteeps 

Again to cruſh my army ? Oh, unfold 

Thy ſecret thoughts, nor hide the harſheſt truth 

Say, what remains to hope? The exile here. 
Too well, O monarch, do thy fears preſage, 

What may befal thy army ! If the Greeks, 

Arrang'd within Thermopylz, a paſs 

Acre and practis'd, could repel 

Witli ſuch deſtruction their unnumber'd foes ; 


| What ſcenes of havoc may untrodden paths, 


Confin'd among the craggy hills, afford ? 

Loft in deſpair, the monarch ſilent fat. 
Not leſs unmann'd than Xerxes, from his place 
Uproſe Argeſtes; but concealing fear, 
"Theſe artful words deliver'd. If the king 
Propitious wills to ſpare his faichful bands, 
Nor ſpread at large the terrors of his pow'r; 
More gentle means of conqueſt than by arms, 
Nor leis ſecure may artifice ſupply. 
Renown'd Darius, thy immortal ſire 


Bright in the ſpoil of kingdoms, long in vain 


The fields of proud Euphrates with his hoſt 


O'erſpread. Ar length, confiding in the wiles 


The captives told their piercing tale. He heard; 
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f Zopyrus, the mi prince ſubdn'd 
The Babylonian inp. Who ſhall count 
The thrones and ſtates, by ſtratagem o'erturn'd ? 
But if corruption join her pow”*rtul aid, 
Not one can ſtand. What race of men poſſeſs 
That probity, that wiſdom, which the veil 
Of craft ſhall never blind, nor proffer'd wealth, 
Nor ſplendid pow'r ſeduce ? O Xerxes! born 
To more than mortal greatneſs, canſt thou find 
Through thy unbounded ſway no dazzling gift, 
Which may allure Leonidas? Diſpel 
The cloud of ſadneſs from thoſe ſacred eyes. 
Great monarch, proffer to Laconia's chief, 
What may thy own magnificence declare, 
And wil his friendſhip. O' er his native Greece 
inveſt him ſov'reign. Thus procure his ſword 
For thy ſucceeding conqueſts. Xerxes here, 
As from a trance awak'ning, ſwift replies. 
Wiſe are thy dictates. Fly to Sparta's chief, 
Argeſtes, fall before him. Bid him join 
My arms, and reign o'er ev'ry Grecian ſtate. 
He ſcarce had finiſh'd, when in haſte approach'd 
Artuchus. Startled at rhe ghallly ſtage 
Of death, that guardian of the Perſian fair 
Thus in a groan. Thou deity malign, 
0 Arimanius, what a bitter draught 
For my fad lips thy cruelty hath mix'd ! 
Is this the flow'r of women, to my charge 
So lately giv'n ? Oh princeſs! I have rang'd 
The whole Sperchean valley, woods, and caves, 
In queſt of thee, found here a lifelefs corſe. 
Aſtoniſhment and horror lock my tongue. 
Pride now reviving in the monarch's breaſt, 
Diſpell'd his black deſpondency a while, 
With gall more black effacing from his heart 
Each merciful impreſſion. Stern he ſpake. 
Remove her, ſatrap, to the female train. 
Let them the due ſolemnities perform. 
But never ſhe, by Mithra's light I ſwear, 
Shall leep in Suſa with her kindred duſt ; 
Who by ignoble paſſions hath debas'd 
The blood of Xerxes. Greece beheld her ſhame; 
Let Greece behold her tomb. The low-born ſlave, 
Who dar'd to Xerxes' ſiſter lift his hopes, 
On ſome bare crag expoſe. The Spartan here, 
My royal patron, let me ſpeak—and die, 
If ſuch thy will. This cold, disfigur'd clay 
Was late thy ſoldier, gallantly who fought, 
Who nobly periſh'd, long the deareſt friend 
Of Hyperanthes, hazerding his life 
Now in thy cauſe. O'er Perſians thou doſt reign ; 
None more than Perſians, venerate the brave. 
Well hath he ſpoke, Atruchus firm ſubjoins. 
But if the king his rigour will inflict 
On this dead warrior—Heay'n o'erlook the deed, 
Nor on our heads accumulate freſh woes! 
The ſhatter'd fleet, th' intimidated camp, 
The band ſeleR, through Oeta's dang'rous wilds 
At this dread criſis ſtruggling, muſt obtain 
dupport from Heav'n, or Aſia's glory falls. 
Fell pride, recoiling at theſe awful words 
In Xerxes' frozen boſom, yields to fear, 
Reſuming there the ſway. He grants the corſe 
Jo Demaratus, Forth Artuchus moves 
Behind the bier, uplifted by his train. 
Argeſtes, parted from his maſter's ſide, 
Alcends a car; and ſpeeding o'er the beach, 
dees Artemiſia, She the ates pale | 
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Think on the bliſs of royalty, the pomp 


From them their phantom liberty is flown; 
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Of ſlaughter'd Carians on the pyre conſum'd, 
Was then collecting for the fun'ral vaſe 

In exclamation thus. My ſubjects loſt 

On earth, deſcend to happier climes below 
The fawning, daſtard counſellors, who left 
Your worth deſerted in the hour of need, 

May kites disfigure, may the wolf devour—— 


Shade of my huſband, thou ſalute in ſmiles 
| Theſe gallant warriors, faithful once to thee, 
Nor leis to me. They tidings will report 


Of Artemiſia, to revive thy love 


May wretches like Argeſtes never claſp 


| Their wives, their offspring! Never greet P 
their 


homes! 


May their unbury'd limbs diſmiſs their ghoſts 
| To wail for ever on the banks of Styx! 


Then, turning tow'rd her ſon. Come, virtuous 
boy, 
Let us . rt theſe relics of our friends 
To yon tall bark, in pendent ſable clad. 
They, if her keel be deſtin'd to return, 
Shall in paternal monuments repoſe. | 
Let us embark. 'Till Xerxes ſhuts his ear 


| To falſe Argeſtes; in her veſſel hid, 


Shall Artemiſia's gratitude lament 


| Her bounteous ſoy'reign's fate. Leander, mark 


The Doric virtues are not eaſtern plants. 


| Them foſter ſtill within thy gen'rous breaſt, 
{| But keep in covert from the blaze of courts ; 


Where flatt'ry*s guile in oily words profuſe, 
In action tardy, o'er th' ingenuous tongue, 
The arm of valour, and the faithful heart 


| Will ever triumph. Yet my ſoul enjoys 


Her own preſage, that deſtiny reſerves 
An hour for my revenge. Concluding here, 


| She gains the fleet. Argeſtes ſweeps along 


On rapid wheels from Artemiſia's view, 
Like night, protectreſs foul of heinous deeds, 
With treaſon, rape, and murder at her heel, 
Before the eye of tnorn retreating ſwift 
To hide her lothſome viſage. Soon he reach'd 
Thermopylæ; deſcending from his car, N 
Was led by Dithyrambus to the tent 
Of Sparta's ruler. Since the fatal news 
By Mycon late deliver'd, he apart 
With Polydorus had conſulted lon 5 
On high attempts; and now ſequetter's, fat ' 
To ruminate on vengeance. At his feet F 
Prone fell the ſatrap, and began. The will 
Of Xerxes bends me proſtrate to the earth - ._. 
Beſore thy preſence. Great and matchleſs chief, 
Thus ſays the lord of Aſia. Join my amp; 
Thy recompenſe is Greece. Her truitful plains, _ 
Her gen'rous ſteeds, her flocks, her nun'rous 
towns, ' f 
Her ſons, I render to thy ſov'reign hand. 
And, O itluſtrious warrior, heed my words! 


Of cotirts, their endleſs pleaſures, trains of ſlaves; 


| Who reſtleſs watch for thee, and thy delights: Fo 


Think on the glories of unrivall'd ſway. 

Look on th' Ionic, on th* ZEolian Greeks. 

While in each province, 1àis'd by Xerxes pow'r, 
Some favour'd chief preſides; exal;zd ſtate, 
Ne er giv'n by envious freedom. On his head 
He bears the gorgeous diadem; he ſees 


Eis Egua's oe in adoration ſtoop 
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Beneath his footftool. What ſuperior beams 


Will from thy wer hu blaze, when gen'ral Greece, 

In nobleſt ſtates abounding, calls thee lord, 

Thee only worthy. How will each rejoice - 

Around thy throne, and hail th' auſpicious day, 

When thou, diſtinguiſh'd by the Perſian king, 

Didſt in thy ſway conſenting nations bleſs, 

Didſt calm the fury of unſparing war, 

Which elſe had delug'd all with blood and flames. 
Leonidas replies not, but commands 

The Theſpian youth, ſtill watchful near the tent, 

To ſummon all the Grecians. He obeys. 

The king up riſes from his ſeat, and bids 

The Perſian follow. He, amaz'd, attends, 

Surrounded ſoon by each aſſembling band ; 

When thus at length the godlike Spartan ſpake : 
Here, Perſian, tell thy embaſſy. Repeat, 

That to obtain my friendſhip Aſia's prince 

To me hath proffer'd ſov'reignty o'er Greece, 

Then view theſe bands, whoſe valour ſhall preſerve 

'That Greece unconquer'd, which your king be- 


ows; | 5 

Shall ſtrew your bodies on her crimſon'd plains: 
The indignation, painted on their looks, 
Their gen'rous ſcorn may anſwer for their chief. 
Yet from Leonidas, thou wretch, inur'd 
To vaſſalage and baſeneſs, hear. The pomp, 
The arts of pleaſure in deſpotic courts 
I fpurn abhorrent. In a ſpotleſs heart 
I look for pleaſure. I from righteous deeds 
Derive my ſplendour. No adoring crowd, 
No purpled ſlaves, no mercenary ſpears 
My ſtate embarraſs, I in Sparta rule 
By laws, my rulers, with a guard unknown 
To Xerxes, public confidence and love. | 
No pale ſuſpicion of th* empoiſon'd bowl, 
Th' aſſaſſin's poniard, or provok'd revolt 
Chaſe from my decent couch the peace, deny'd 
To his reſplendent canopy. Thy king, 
Who hath profan'd by proffer'd bribes my ear, 
Dares not to meet my arm. 'Thee, trembling flave, { 
Whoſe embaſſy was treaſon, I deſpiſe, 
And therefore ſpare. Diomedon ſubjoins: 

Our marble temples theſe Barbarians waſte, 
A crime leſs impious, than a bare attempt 
Of ſacrilege on virtue. Grant my ſuit, 
Thou living temple, where the goddeſs dwells. 
To me conlign the caitiff. Soon the winds 
Shall parch his limbs on Oeta's talleſt pine. 

Amidft his fury ny return'd 
The ſpeed ef Alpheus. All, ſuſpended, fix d 
On him their eyes impatient. He began: 

I am return'd a meſſenger of ill. 
Cloſe to the paſſage, op'ning into Greece, 
That poſt committed to the Phocian guard, 
O'ethangs a buſhy cliff. A ſtation there 
Behind the ſhrubs by dead of night I took, 
Though not in darkneſs. Purple was the face 
Of heav'n. Beneath my feet the valleys glow'd. 
A range immertiſe of wood-inveſted hills, 
The boundaries of Greece, were clad in flames; 
An act of froward chance, or crafty foes 
To caſt diſmay, The crackling pines I heard; 
Their branches ſparkled, and the thickets blaz'd. 
In hillocks embers roſe. Embody'd fire, 
As from unnutaber'd furnaces, I faw 
7 _— through vacaut trunks of headleſs 

aKs, ; 
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Broad-bas'd, and dry with age. Barbarian hel 
Shields, javelins, ſabres, gleaming from below, 
Full ſoon diſcover'd to my tortur'd ſight 


The ſtreights in Perſia's pow'r. The Phocian 


chief, 

Whate'er the cauſe, relinquiſhing his poſt, 
Was to a neighb'ring eminence remov'd ; 
There by the foe negleRed, or contemn'd, 
Remain'd in arms, and neither fled, nor fought, 
I ſtay'd for day ſpring. 
To-morrow's ſun will ſee their numbers here, 

He ſaid no more. Unutterable fear 
In horrid ſilence wraps the liſt'ning crowd, 
Aghaſt, confounded. Silent are the chiefs, 
Who feel no terror ; yet in wonder fix'd, 
Thick-wedg'd, encloſe Leonidas around, 
Who thus in calmeſt elocution ſpake : 

I now hehold the oracle fulfill d. 
Then art theu near, thou glorious, ſacred hour, 
Which ſhalt my county's libirey ſecure. 
Thrice hail! thou ſolemn period. Thee the tongue: 


1 Of virtue, fame and freedom ſhall proclaim, 


Shall celebrate in ages yet unborn. 
Thou godlike offspring of a godlike fire, 
To him my kindeſt greetings, Medon, bear, 
Farewell, Megiſtias, holy friend and brave. 
Thou too, experienc'd, venerable chief, 
Demophilus, farewell. Farewell to thee, 
Invincible Diomedon, to thee, 
Unequall'd Dithyrambus, and to all, 
Ye other dauntleſs warriors, who may claim 
Praiſe from my lips, and friendſhip from my heart, 
You after all the wonders, which your ſwords 
Have here accompliſh'd, will enrich your names 
By freſh renown. Your valour muſt complete 
What ours begins, Here firſt th' aſtoniſh'd foe 
On dying Spartans ſhall with terror gaze, 
And tremble while he conquers. 'Then, by fate 
Led from his dreadful victory to meet 
United Greece in phalanx o'er the plain, 
By your avenging ſpears himſelf ſhall fall. 
Forth from the aſſembly ſtrides Platza's chief. 
By the twelve gods, enthron'd in heav'n ſupreme; 
By my fair name, unſully'd yet, I ſwear, 
Thine eye, Leonidas, ſhall ne'er behold 
Diomedon forſake thee. Firſt, let ſtrength 
Deſert my limbs, and fortitude. my heart, 
Did I not face the Marathomian war ? 
Have I not ſeen Thermopylæ? What more 
Can fame beſtow, which I ſhould wait to ſhare? 
Where can I, living, purchafe brighter praiſe, 
Than dying here ? What more illuſtrious tomb 
Can I obtain, than, bury'd in the heaps 
Of Perſians, fall'n my victims, on this rock 
To lie diſtinguiſh'd by a thouſand wounds ? 

He ended ; when Demophilus. O king 


| Of Lacedemon, pride of human race, 
{ Whom none e'er equall'd, but the ſeed of Jove, 


Thy own forefather, number'd with the gods, 
Lo! Iam old. With fault'ring ſteps I tread 
The prone deſcent of years. My country claim'd 
My youth, my ripeneſs. Feeble age but yields 
An empty name of ſervice. What remains 

For me unequal to the winged ſpeed ' 

Of active hours, which court the ſwift and young? 
What eligible wiſh can wiſdom form, 

But to die well ? Demophilus ſhall cloſe 

With thee, O hero, on this glorious eartk 


I 


Then the Perſians mov'd. 
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His eve of life, The youth of Theſpia next 
Addreſs'd Leonidas. 0 firſt of Greeks, 
Me too think worthy to actend thy fame 
With this moſt dear, this venerable nian, 
For ever honour'd from my tend'reſt age, 
zyn till on life's extremity we part. 
Nor too aſpiring let my hopes be deem d; 
Should the Barbarian in his triumph mark 
My youthful limbs among the gory heaps, 
Perhaps remembrance may unnerve his arm 
In future fields of conteſt with a race, 
Towhom the flow'r, the blooming joys of life 
Are leſs alluring than a noble death. 

To him his ſecond parent. Wilt thou bleed, 
My Dithyrambus ? But I here withhold 
All counſel from thee, who art wiſe as brave. 
| know thy RT. I read 
Thy gen'rous thoughts. Decided is thy choice. 
Come then, attendants on a godlike ſhade, 
When to th' Elyſian anceſtry of Greece 
Deſcends her great protector, we will ſhow 
To Harmatides an illuſtrious ſon, 
And no pwn | brother. We will link 
Our ſhields to 
Still undivided in the arms of death. 
80 if th' attentive traveller we draw 
To our cold reliques, wond' ring, ſhall he trace 
The diff rent ſcene, then pregnant with applauſe, 
0 wiſe old man, exclaim, the hour of fate 


Well didſt thou chooſe ; and, O unequall'd youth, 


Who for thy country didft thy bloom devote, 
May'ſt thou remain for ever dear to fame 
May time rejoice to name thee! O'er thy urn 
May everlaſting peace her pinion ſpread. 
This ſaid, the hero with his lifted ſhield 
His face o'erſhades ; he drops a ſecret tear: 
Not this a tear of anguiſh, but deriv'd 
From fond affection, grown mature with time, 
Awak'd a manly tenderneſs alone, 
Unmix'd with pity, or with vain regret. 
A ſtream of duty, gratitude, and love, 
Flow'd from the heart of Harmatides' ſon, 
Addreſſing ſtraight Leonidas, whoſe looks 
Declar d unſpeakable applauſe. O king 
of Lacedemon, now diſtribute praiſe 
From thy accuſtom'd juſtice, ſmall to me, 
Jo him a portion large. His guardian care 
His Kind inſtruction, Fin example train'd 
My infancy, my youth. From him I learn'd 
To live unſpotted. Could I leſs than learn 
from him to die with honour ? Medon hears. 
Shook by a whirlwind of contending thoughts, 
Strong heaves his manly boſom, under awe 
0fwite Meliſſa, torn by friendſhip, fir'd 
By ſuch example high. In dubious ſtate 
so rolls a veſſel, when th' inflated waves 
Her planks aſſail, and winds her canvaſs rend; 
The rudder labours, and requires a hand 
Of firm, delib'rate ſkill. The gen'rous king 
Perceives the hero's ſtruggle, and prepares 
ſo interpoſe relief; when inſtant came 
Dieneces before them. Short he ſpake : 
Barbarian myriads through the ſecret paſs 
Have enter'd Greece. Leonidas, by morn 
bipet them here. My flender force I ſpar'd. 
There to have died was uleleſs. We return 
With thee to periſh. Union of our ſtrength 
Will render more illuſtrious to ourſelves, 
and to the foe more terrible our fall. 


er. We will preſs the ground, 
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Megiſtias laſt accoſts Laconia's king. 

Thou, whom the gods have choſen to exalt 

Above mankind in virtue and renown, 

O call not: me preſumptuous, who implore 

Among theſe heroes thy regardful ear. | 

To Lacedemon I a ſtranger came, 

There found protection. There to honours rais d. 


| 1 have not yet the benefit repaid. 


That now the gen'rous Spartans may behald 

In me their large beneficence not vain, 

Here to their cauſe I conſecrate my breath. 
Not ſo, Megiſtias, interpos'd the king. 

Thou and thy ſon retire; Again the ſeer : 
Forbid it, thou eternally ador'd, 

O Jove, confirm my perſeverir - ſoul! 

Nor let me theſe auſpicious m »ments loſe, 

When to my bounteous patrons I may ſhow, 

That I deſerv'd their favour. Thou, my child, 

Dear Menalippus, heed the king's command, 

And my paternal tenderneſs revere. 

Thou from theſe ranks withdraw thee, to my uſe 

Thy arms ſurrend'ring. Fortune will ſuppl 

New proofs of valour. Vanquiſh then, or find 

A glorious grave; but ſpare thy father's eye 

'The bitter anguifh to behold thy youth 

Untimely bleed before him. Grief ſuſpends 

His ſpeech, and interchangeably their arms 

Impart the laſt embraces. Either weeps, 


— 


The hoary parent, and the blooming ſon. 


But from his temples the pontific wreath 
Megiſtias now unlooſens. He reſigns 
His hallow'd veſtments; while the youth in tears. - 
The helmet o'er his parent's ſnowy locks, 
O'er his broad cheſt adjuits the radiant mail. - 
Dieneces was nigh. Oppreſs'd by ſhame, 
His downcaſt viſage Menalippus hid 
From 1 who cheerful thus: Thou need'ſt not 
luſh. 
Thou hear'ſt thy father and the king command ; 
What I ſuggeſted, thy departure hence. 
Train'd by my care, a ſoldier thou return'ſt. 
Go, practiſe my inſtructions. Oft in fields 
Of future conflict may thy proweſs call 
Me to remembrance. Spare thy words. Farewell. 
While ſuch contempt of life, ſuch fervid zeal 
To die with glory animate the Greeks, 
Far diff rent thoughts poſſeſs Argeſtes' ſoul. 
Amaze and mingled terror chill his blood. 
Cold drops, diſtill'd from ev'ry pore, bedew 
His ſhiv'ring fleſh. His boſom pants. His knees 
Yield to their burden, Ghaſtly pale his cheeks, 
Pale are his lips and trembling. Such the minds 


Of ſla ves corrupt; on them the beauteous face 


Of virtue turns to horror. But theſe words 

From Lacedemon's chief the wretch relieve: + 
Return to Xerxes. 'Fell him, on this rock 

The Grecians faithful to their truſt await 

His choſen myriads, Tell him, thou haſt ſeen- 


| How far the luſt of empire is below 


A freeborn ſpirit ; that my death, which ſeals. 
My country's fafety is indeed a boon, 
His folly gives a precious boon, which Greece 


Will by perdition to his throne repay. 


He ſaid. The Perſian haſtens through the paſs. 
Once more the ſtern Diomeden aroſe. 
Wrath overcaſt his forehead while he ſpake : 

Yet more muſt ſtay and bleed. Deteſted Ihebea 
Ne'er ſhall receive her traitors back. This ſpot 
Shall {ce their perſidy aton'd by death, 
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Ev n from that pow'r, to which their abject hearts 
Have fſacriflc'd their faith. Nor dare to hope, 
Ye vile deſerters of the public weal, | 
Ye coward ſlaves, that mingled iii the heaps 
Of gen'rous victims to their country's good, 
You ſnall your ſhame conceal Whoe'er ſnall paſs 
Along this field of glorious flain, and mark 
For veneration ev'ry nobler corle ; 
His heart, though warm in rapturous applauſe, 
A while ſhall curb the tranſport to repeat 
His execrations o'er ſuch impious heads, 
On whom that fate, to others yielding fame, 
Is infamy and vengeance. Dreadful thus _ 
On the pale Thebans ſentence he pronounc'd, 
Like Rhadamanthus from th” infernal ſeat 
Of judgment, which inexorably dooms 
The guilty dead to ever- during pain; 
While Phlegethon his flaming volumes rolls 
Before their ſight, and ruthleſs furies ſhake 
Their hiſſing ſerpents. All the Greeks aſſent 
In clamours, echoing through the concave rock. 
Forth Anaxander in th* aſſembly ſtood, 
Which he addreſs'd with indignation feign'd : 

If yet your clamours, Grecians, are allay'd, 
Lo! I appear before you to demand, 
Why theſe my brave companions, who alone 
Among the Thebans through diſſuading crowds 
Their paſſage forc'd to join your camp, ſhould bear 
The name of traitors? By an exiFd wretch 
We are traduc'd, by Demaratus, driv'n 
From Spartan confines, who hath meanly ſought 
Barbarian courts for ſhelter. Hath he drawn 


Such virtues thence, that Sparta, who before 


Held him unworthy of his native ſway, 
Should truſt him now, and doubt auxiliar friends? 
Injurious men! We ſcorn the thoughts of flight. 
Let Aſia bring her numbers; unconſtrain'd. 
We will confront them, and for Greece expire. 
Thus in the garb of virtue he adornòd 
Neceſſity. Laconia's king perceiv'd 
Through all its ſair diſguiſe the traitor's heart. 
So, when at firſt, mankind in ſcience rude 
Rever'd the moon, as bright in native beams, 
Some ſage, who walk*d with nature through her 
By wiſdom led, difcern'd the various orb, [works, 
Dark in itſelf, in foreign ſplendours clad. ' 
Leonidas concludes. Ye Spartans, hear ; 
Hear you, O Grecians, in our lot by choice 
Partakers, deſtin'd to enrol your names 
In time's eternal record, and enhance - 
Your country's luſtre: lo! the noontide blaz 
Inflames the broad horizon. Each retire; 
Each in his tent invoke the pow'r of ſleep 
To brace his vigour, to enlarge his ſtrength 
For long endurance. When the ſun deſcends, 
Let each appear in arms. You, brave allies 
Of Corinth, Phlius, and Mycenz's tow'rs, 
Arcadians, Locrians, muſt not yet depart. 
While we repoſe, embattled wait, Retreat 
When we our tents abandon. I reſign 
To great Oileus* ſon ſupreme command. 
Take my embraces, Zichylns. The fleet 
Expects thee. To Themiſtocles report, 
What thou haſt ſeen and heard. O thrice farewell! 
Th' Atheniananſwer'd: To yourſelves, my friends, 
Your virtues immortality ſecure, Eden 
Your bright examples victory to Greece. 
: Retaining theſe injunctions, all diſpers d; 
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While in his tent Leonidas remain'd 
Apart with Agis, whom he thus beſpake 

Yet in our fall the pond'rous hand of Greece 
Shall Aſia feel. This Perfian's welcome tale 

Of us, inextricably doom'd her prey, 

As by the force of Mm will wrap 

Security around her, will ſuppreſs 
All ſenſe, all thought of danger. Brother, know, 
That ſoon as Cynthia from the vault of h-av'n 
Withdraws her ſhining lamp. through Aſia's hoſt 
Shall maſſacre and deſolation rage. 

Yet not to baſe aſſociates will I truſt 

My vaſt deſign. Their perfidy might warn 
The unſuſpecting foe, our faireſt fruits 

Of glory thus he wither'd. Ere we move, 
While on the folemn ſacrifice intent, 

As Lacedemon's ancient laws ordain, 

Our pray'rs we offer to the tuneful nine, 

Thou whiſper through the willing ranks of Thebez 
Slow and in filence to diſperſe and fly. 

Now left by Agis, on his couch reclin'd, 
The Spartan king thus meditates alone: 

My fate is now impending. O my ſoul, 
What more auſpicious veriod could'ſt thou chooſe 
For death, than now, when beating high in joy, 
Thou tell'ſt me I am happy? If to live, 

Or die, as virtue dictates, be to know 
The pureſt bliſs; if ſhe her charms diſplays 
Still lovely, ſtill unfading, ſtill ſerene 
To youth, to age, to death: whatever be 
| Thoſe other climes of happineſs unchang'd, 
Which Heav'n in dark futurity conceals, 
Still here, O virtue, thou art all our good! 
Oh, what a black, unſpeakable reverſe 
| Muſt the unrighteous, muſt the tyrant prove? 
What in the ſtruggle of departing day, 
When life's laſt glimpſe, extinguiſhing, preſents 
Unknown, inextricable gloom ? But how 
| Can I explain the terrors of a breaſt, 
| Where guilt reſides ? Leonidas, forego 
The horrible conception, and again 
Within thy own felicity retire; 
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Bow grateful down to him, who form'd thy mind 


Of crimes unfruitful, never to admit 
The black impreſſion of a guilty thought. 
Elſe could I fearleſs by delib'rate choice 
Relinquiſn life? This calm from minds deprav'd 
Is ever abſent. Oft in them the force 
Of ſome prevailing paſſion for a time 
Suppreſles fear. Precipitate they loſe 
The ſenſe of danger; when dominion, wealth, 
Or purple pomp, enchant the dazzled ſight, 
Purſuing ſtill the joys of life alone. | 
But he, who calmly ſeeks a certain death, 
When duty only, and the gen'ral good 
Direct his courage, muſt a ſoul poſſeſs, 
Which all content deducing from itſelf, 
Can by unerring virtue's conſtant light 
Drſcern, when death is worthy of his choice. 
The man, thus great and happy in the ſcope 
Of his large mind, is ſtretch'd beyond his date. 
E v'n on this ſhore of being, he in thought 
Supremely bleſs'd, anticipates the good 
Which late poſterity from him derives. 
At length the hero's mcditations cloſe. 
The ſvrelling tranfport of his heart ſubſides 
In ſoft oblivion ; and the ſilken plumes ' 
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Him ſoon, the king made anſwer. Let thy wort' 
Supply thy father's. Virtue bids me die, 

| Thee live. Farewell. Now Medon's grief, o'er 
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Leonidas, riſing before ſun-ſet, diſmiſſes the forces 
under the command of Medon ; but obſerving 
a reluctance in him to depart, reminds him of 
his duty, and gives him an affectionate farewell. 
He then relates to his own ſelect band a dream, 
which is interpreted by Megiſtias, arms himſelf, 
and marches in proceſſion with his whole troop 
to an altar, newly raiſed on a neighbouring 
meadow ; there offers a ſacrifice to the mules : 
he invokes the aſſiſtance of thote goddeſſes; he 
animates his companions; then, placing him- 
ſelf at their head, leads them againſt the enemy 
in the dead of the night. 


Taz day was clofing. Agis left his tent. 

He ſought his godlike brother. Him he found 

Stretch'd o'er his tranquil couch. His looks re- 
tain'd 

The cheerful tincture of his waking thoughts 

To gladden fleep. So ſmile ſoft evening ikies, 

Yet ſtreak'd with ruddy light, when ſummer's 
ſuns 

Have veil'd their beaming foreheads. Tranſport 
fill'd 


The eye of Agis. Friendſhip ſwell'd his heart. 
His yielding knee in veneration hent. 
The hero's hand he kiſs'd, then fervent thus: 
0 excellence ineffable, receive 
This ſecret homage ; and may gentle ſleep 
Yet longer ſeal thine eyelids, that, unblam'd, 
I may fall down before thee. He concludes 
In adoration of his friend divine, 
Whoſe brow the ſhades of ſlumber now forſake. 
So, when the rifing ſun reſumes his ſtate, 
Some white-rob'd magnus on Euphrates ſide, 
Or Indian ſeer on Ganges proftrate falls 
Before th* emerging glory, to ſalute 
That radiant emblem of th' immortal mind. 
Upriſe both heroes. From their tents in arms 
Appear the bands elect. The other Greeks 
Are filing homeward. Only Medon ſtops. 
Melifla's dictates he forgets a while. 
All inattentive to the warning voice 
Of Melibozus, earneſt he ſurveys 
Leonidas. Such conſtancy of zeal 
In good Oileus' offspring brings the fire 
To full remembrance in that folemn hour, 
And draws thele cordial accents from the king: 
Approach me, Locrian. In thy look I trace 
Conſummate faith and love. But, vers'd in arms, 
Againſt thy gen'ral's orders would'ſt thou ſtay ? 
Go, prove to kind Oileus, that my heart 
Of him was mindful, when the gates of death 
I barr'd againſt his ſon. Yon galiant Greeks, 
To thy commanding care from mine transferr'd, 
Remove from certain ſlaughter. Laſt repair 
To Lacedemon. "hither lead thy fire. 
Say to her ſenate, to her people tell, 
Here didſt thou leave their countrymen and king 
On death retolv'd, obedient to the laws. 
The Locrian chief, reſtraining tears, replies : 
My fire, left ſlumb'ring in the ifland-fane, 
Awoke no more. Then joyful 1 ſhall meet 
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aw'd 
By wiſdom, leaves his long-ſuſpended mind 
To firm deciſion. He departs, prep2r'd 
For all the duties of a man, by deeds 
To prove himſelf the friend of Sparta's king, 
Meliſſa's brother, and Olileus? ſon. 

The gen'rous victims of the public weal, 
Aſſembled now, Leonidas ſalutes, f 
His pregnant ſoul diſburd'ning. O thrice hail ! 
Surround me, Grecians; to my words attend. 
This evening's fleep no ſooner preſs'd my brows, 
Than o'er my head the empyreal form 
Of heav'n- enthron'd Alcides was diſplay'd. 

I ſaw his magnitude divine. His voice 

I heard, his ſolemn mandate to arife. 

I roſe. He bade me follow. I obey'd, 

A mountain's ſummit, clear'd from miſt, or 
cloud, : 

We reach'd in filence. Suddenly the howl 

Of wolves and dogs, the vuiture's piercing ſhriek, 

The yell of ev'ry beaſt and bird of prey 3 

Diſcordant grated on my ear. I turn'd. 

A ſurface hideous, delug'd o'er with blood, 

Beyond my view illimitably ſtretch'd, \\ 

One vaſt expanſe of horror. There ſupine, 

Of huge dimenſion, coz'ring half the plain, 

A giant corſe lay mangled, red with wounds, 

Delv'd in th' enormous fleſh, which, bubbling, 
fed | 

Ten thouſand thouſand griſly heaks and jaws, 

Inſatiably devouring. Mute I gaz'd; 

When from behind I heard a ſecond found 

Like ſurges, tumbling o'er a craggy ſhore, 

Again I turn'd. An ocean there appear'd 

With riven keels and ſhrouds, with ſhiver'd oars, 

With arms and welt'ring carcaſſes beftrewn 

I:mmumerous. The billows foam'd in blood, 

But where the waters, unobſerv'd before, 

Between two adverſe ſhores, contracting, roll'd 

A ſtormy current, on the heach forlorn 

One of majeſtic ſtature I deſcry'd 

In ornaments imperial. Oft he bent 

On me his clouded eyebalis. Oft my name 

He ſounded forth in execrations loud ; 

Then rent his ſplendid garments ; then his head 

In rage diveſted of its graceful hairs. 

Impatient now he ey'd a ſlender ſkiff, 

Which, mounted high on boiſtrous waves, ap- 
proach'd, | 

With indignation, with reluctant grief 

Once more his tight reverting, he embark'd 

Amid the perils of the frowning deep. 

O thou, by glorious actions rank'd in heav*n, 

I here exclaim'd, inſtruct me, What produc'd 

This deſolation? Hercules reply'd: 

Let thy aſtoniſh'd eye again ſurvey ; 

The ſcen:, thy ſoul abhorr'd. 1 logk'd. I ſaw 

A land, where plenty with diſporting hands 

Pour'd all the fruits of Amalthea's horn ; 

Where bloom'd the olive; where the cluſt'rivg 
vine 

With her broad foliage mantled ev'ry hill ; 


W here Ceres with exuberance enrob'd . 
| The pregnant boſoms of the ficlds in gold 
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Where ſpacious towns, whoſe circuits proud con- 


tain'd 
The dazz ing works of wealth along the banks 
Of copious rivers ſhow'd their ſtately tow'rs, 


The ſtrength and ſplendour of the peopled land. 


Then in a moment clouds obſcur'd my view; 

At once all vaniſh'd from my waking eyes. 
Thrice 1 ſalute the omen, loud began 

The ſage Megiſtias. In this myſtic dream 

I ſee my country's victories. The land, 


The deep ſhall own her triumphs; while the tears 


Of Alia and of Libya ſhall deplore 

Their offspring, caſt before the vulture's beak, 

And ev'ry monſtrous native of the main. | 
Thoſe joyous fields of plenty picture Greece, 

Enrich'd by conqueſt, and barbarian ſpoils. 
He, whom thou ſaw'ſt, in regal veſture clad, 
Print on the ſand his ſolitary ſtep, 

Is Xerxes, foil'd and fugitive. So ſpake 

The rev'rend augur. Ev'ry boſom felt 

Enthuſiaſtic rapture, joy beyond 

All ſenſe, and all conception, but of thoſe, 
Who die to ſave their country. Here again 
Th' exulting band Leonidas addreſs'd. 

Since happineſs from virtue is deriv'd, 
Who for his country dies, that moment proves 
Moſt happy, as molt virtuous. Such our lot. 
But go, Megiſtias. Inſtautly prepare 
"The ſacred fuel, and the victim due; 

That to the mules (fo by Sparta's law 

We are enjoin'd) our off rings may be paid, 

Before we march. Remember, from the rites 

Let ev'ry found be abſent ; not the fife, | 

Not ev'n the mufic-breathing flute be heard. 

Meantime, ye leaders, ev'ry band inſtruct 

To move in ſilence. Mindful of their charge 

The chiefs depart. Leonidas provides 

His various armour. Agis cloſe attends, 

His beſt affiitant. Firſt a breaitplate arms 

The ſpacious cheſt. O'er this the hero ſpreads 

The mailed cuiraſs. from his ſhoulders hung. 

A ſhining belt infolds his mighty loins. 

Next on his ſtately temples he erects 

The plumed helm; 
ſhield; 

Where nigh the centre on projecting braſs 

Th' inimitable artiſt had emboſs'd 

The ſhape of great Alcides; whom to gain 

Two goddeſſes contended. Pleaſure here 

Won by ſoft wiles th' attracted eye; and there 

The form of virtue dignify'd the ſcene. 

In her majeſtic ſweetneſs was diſplay'd 

The mind ſublime and happy. From her lips 

Seem'd eloquence to flow. In look ſerene, 

But fix'd intenſely on the ſon of Jove, 


then graſps his pond'rous 
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She wav'd her hand, where, winding to the ſkies, 


Her paths aſcended. On the ſummit ſtood, 
Supported by a trophy near to heav'n, 
Fame, and protended her eternal trump. 
The youth attentive to her wiſdom own'd 
The prevalence of virtue; while his eye, 
Ful'd by that ſpirit, which redeem'd the world 
From tyranny and monſters, darted flames ; 
Not undeſcry'd by pleaſure, where ſhe lay 
Beneath a gorgeous canopy Around 
Were flowrets ſtrewn, and wantonly in rills 
A fount meander'd. All relax'd her limbs; 
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Nor wanting yet ſolicitude to gain, 
What loft ſhe fear'd, as ſtruggling with deſpair, 
She ſeem'd collecting ev'ry pow'r to charm ; ' 
Exceſs of ſweet allurement ſhe diffus'd 

In vain. Still virtue ſway'd Alcides* mind. 


Hence all his labours. Wrought with vary'd art, 


The ſhield's external ſurface they enrich'd. 
This portraiture of glory on his arm 

Leonidas diſplays, and, tow'ring, ſtrides 

From his pavilion. Ready are the bands. 
The chiefs afſume their ſtation. Torches blaze 
Through ev*ry file. All now in ſilent pace 
To join in ſolemn ſacrifice proceed. | 
Firſt Polydorus bears the hallow'd knife, 

The ſacred ſalt and barley. At his fide 
Diomedon ſuftains a weighty mace. 

The prieſt, Megiſtias, follows like the reſt 

In poliſh'd armour. White as winter's fleece, 
A fillet round his ſhining helm reveals 
The ſacerdotal honours. By the horns, 

Where laurels twine, with Alpheus Maron leads 
The conſecrated ox. And lo! behind, 
Leonidas advances. Never he 
| In ſuch tranſcendent majeſty was ſeen, 

And his own virtue never ſo enjoy'd. 
Succeſſive move Dieneces the brave, 

In hoary ſtate Demophilus, the bloom 

Of Dithyrambus, glowing in the hope 

Of future praiſe, the gen'rous Agis next 
Serene and graceful, laſt the Theban chiefs, 
Repining, ignominious: then ſlow march 

The troops all mute, nor ſhake their brazen arms, 

Net trom Thermopylæ remote the hills 
Of Oeta, yielding to a fruitful dale, | 
W:thin their fide, half-circling, had enclos'd 
A fair expanſe in verdure ſmooth. The bounds 
Were edg*d by wood, o'erlook*d by ſnowy clitts, 
Which from the clouds bent frowning. Down a 
—__ 

Above the loftieſt ſummit of the grove 

A tumbling torrent wore the ſhagged ſtone; 
Then, gleaming through the intervals of ſhade, 
Attain'd the valley, where the level ftream 
Diffus'd refreſhment. On its banks the Greeks 
Had reis'd a ruſtic altar, fram'd of turf. 
Broad was the ſurface, high in piles of wood, 
All interſpers'd with laurel. Purer deem'd, 
Than river, lake, or fountain, in a vaſe 
Old Ocean's briny element was piac'd 
Before the altar; and of wine unmix'd 
Capacious goblets itood. Megiſtias now 
His helm unlooſen'd. With his ſnowy head, 
Uncover'd, round the folemn pile he trod. 
He ſhook a branch of laurel, ſcatt'ring wide 
The ſacred moiſture of the main. His hand 
Next on the altar, on the victim ſtrew'd 

The mingled falt and barley. O'er the horns 
Th' inverted chalice, foaming from the grape, 
Diſcharg'd a rich libation. Then approach'd 
Diomedon. Megiſtias gave the lign. 
Down ſunk the victim by a deathfu! ſtroke, 
Nor groan'd. The augur bury'd in the throat 
His hallow'd ſteel. A purple current flow'd. 


| Now {mok'd the ſtructure. now it flam'd abroad 


In ſudden iplendour. Deep in circling ranks 
The Grecians preis'd. Each held a ſparkling 
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The beaming lances intermix'd ; the helms, 
The burniſh'd armour multiply'd the blaze. 
Leonidas drew nigh. Before the pile 

His feet he planted. From his brows remov'd, 
The caſque to Agis he conſign'd, his ſhield, 
His ſpear to Dithyrambus; then, his arms 
Extending, forth in ſupplications broke. 

Harmonious daughters of Olympian Jove, 

Who, on the top of Helicon ador d, 
And bigh Parnaſſus, with delighted ears 

Bend to the warble of Caſtalia's ſtream, 

Or Aganippe's murmur, if from thence 

We muſt invoke your preſence ; or along 

The neighb'ring mountains with propitious ſteps 
If now you grace your conſecrated bow'rs, 
Look down, ye muſes; nor diſdain to ſtand 
Each an immortal witneſs of our fate. 

But with you bring fair Liberty, whom Jove, 
And you muſt honour. Let her ſacred eyes 
Approve her dying Grecians; let her voice 

In exultation tell the earth and heav'ns, 

Theſe are her ſons. Then ſtrike your tuneful 
| ſhells. 
Record us guardians of our parent's age, 

Our matron's virtue, and our children's bloom, 
The glorioas bulwarks of our country's laws, 
Who ſhall ennoble the hiſtorian's page, 


* $hall on the joyous feſtival inſpire 


With loftier ſtrains the virgin's choral ſong. 

Then, O celeitial maids, on yonder camp 

Let night ſit heavy. Let a ſleep like death 

Weigh down the eye of Aha. © infuſe 

A cool, untroubled ſpirit in our breaſts, 

Which may in filence guide var laring feet, 
Controul our fury, nor by tumault wild 

The friendly dark affright; till dying groans 

Of ſlaughter'd tyrants into horror wake 

The midnight calm. Then turn deſtruction looſe. 
Let terror, let confuſion rage around, 

In one vaſt ruin heap the barb'ruus ranks, 

Their horſe, their chariots. Let the ſpurning fteed 
Imbrue his hoots in blood, the ſhatter'd cars 


Cruſh with their brazen weight the proftrate necks | 


Ofchiefs and kings, encircied, as they fall, 

By nations ſlain You, countrymen and friends, 
My laſt commands retain, Your gen'ral's voice 
Once more ſalutes you, not to rouſe the brave, 
Or minds, reſolv*d and dauntleſs, to confirm. 
Too well by this expiring blaze I ſee 

Impatient valour flaſh from ev'ry eye. 

O temper well that ardour, and your lips - 
Cloſe on the riſing tranſport. Mark, how fleep 
Hath folded millions in his black embrace. 

No ſound is wafted from th* unnumber'd foe. 
The winds themſelves are filent. All conſpires 
To this great ſacrifice, where thouſands ſoon 
Shall only wake to die. Their crowded train 
This night perhaps to Pluto's dreary ſhades 
Ev'n Xerxes' gholt may lead, unleſs reſerv'd 
From this deſtruction to lament a doom 

Of more diſgrace, when Greece confounds that 
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Which we ſhall ſhake. But look, the ſetting moon 


Shvts on our darkſome paths her waining horns. 
Let each his head diitinguiſh by a wreath 

Of well-earn'd laurel. Then the victim ſhare, 
Then crown the goblet. Take your laſt repaſt ; 


With your forefathers, and the heroes old 

You vext will banquet in the bleſs'd abodes. 
Here ends their leader. Through th” encircling 

crowd 

The agitation of their ſpears denotes 

High ardour. So the ſpiry growth of pines 

Is rock'd, when Aolus in eddies winds 

Among their ſtately trunks on Pelion's brow, 


{ The Acarnanian ſeer diſtributes ſwift 


The ſacred laurel, Snatch'd in eager zeal, 
Around each helm the woven leaves unite 


| their gloſly verdure to the floating plumes. 


Then 1s the victim portion'd. In the bowl 

Then flows the vine's empurpled ſtream. Aloof 

The Theban train in wan dejection mute 

Brood o'er their ſhame, or caſt affrighted looks 

On that determin'd courage, which, unmoy'd 

At fate's approach, with cheerful lips could tafte 

The tparkling goblet, could in joy partake | 

That laſt, that glorious banquet. Ev'n the heart 

Of Anaxander had forgot its wiles, 

Diflembling fear no longer. Agis here, 

Regardful ever of the king's command, 

Accoſts the Theban chiefs in whiſpers thus: 
Leonidas permits you to retire. ' 

While on the rites of ſacrifice employ'd, 

None heed your motions. Separate and fly 

In ſilent pace. This heard, th* inglorious troop, 

Their files diſſolving, from the reſt withdraw. 

Unſeen they moulder from the hoſt like ſnow, 

Freed from the rigour of conſtraining froſt ; 

Soon as the ſun exerts his orient beam, 

The tranſitory landſcape melts in rills 

Away, and ſtructures, which delude the eye, 

Inſenſibly are loſt. The ſolemn feaſt 

Was now concluded. Now Laconia's king 

Had reaſſum'd his arms. Before his ſtep ; 

The crowd roll backward. In their gladden'd 

ht ; 

His creft, illumin'd by uplifted brands, 

Its purple ſplendour ſhakes. The tow'ring oak 

Thus from a lofty promontory waves 

His majeſty of verdure. As with joy 

The ſailors mark his heav'n-aſcending pride, 

Which from afar directs their foamy courſe 

Along the pathleſs ocean; ſo the Greeks ' 

In tranſport gaze, as down their op'ning ranks 

The king proceeds: from whoſe ſuperior frame 

A ſoul like thine, O Phidias, might conceive 

In Parian marble, or effulgent brafs 

The form of great Apollo; when the god, 

Won by the pray'rs of man's afflicted race, 

In arms forſook his lucid throne to pierce 

The monſter Python in the Delphian vale. 

Cloſe by the hero Polydorus waits | 

To guide deſtruction though the Aſian tents. 

As the young eagle near his parent's fide - 

In wanton flight effays his vig'rous wing, 

Ere long with her to penetrate the clouds, 

To dart impetuous on the fleecy train, 

And dye his beak in gore; by Sparta's king 

The injur'd Folydorus thus prepares 

His arm for death. He feaſts his angry ſoul 

On promis'd vengeance, His impatient thoughts 

Ev'n now tranſport him furious to the ſeat 

Of his long ſorrows, not with fetter'd hands, 

But now once more a Spartan with his ſpear, 
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His ſhield reſtor'd, to lead his country's bands, 
And with them devaſtation. Nor the reſt 
Neglect to form. Thick-rang'd, the helmets blerd 
Their various plumes, as intermingling oaks 
Combine their foliage in Dodona's grove; 

Or as the cedars on the Syrian hills : 

Their ſbady texture ſpread. Once more the king, 
O'er all the phalanx his conſid'rate view 
Extending, through the ruddy gleam deſcries 
One face of gladneſs; but the godlike van 

He moſt contemplates : Agis, Alpheus there, 
Megittias, Maron with Platza's chief, 

Dieneces, Demophilus are ſeen 

With Theſpia's youth : nor they their ſteady fight 
From his remove, in ſpeechleſs tranſport bound 
By love, by veneration ; till they hear 

His la injunction. To their diffrent poſts 


They ſep'rate. Inſtant on the dewy turf 


Are caſt th' extinguiſh'd brands. On all around 
Drops ſudden darkneſs, on the wood, the hill, 
The ſnowy ridge, the vale, the filver ſtream. 

It verg'd on midnight. Tow'rd the hoſtile camp 


In march compos'd and filent down the paſs 


The phalanx mov'd. Each patient boſom huſh'd 
Its ſtruggling ſpirit, nor in whiſpers breath'd 
The raprt'rous ardour, virtue then inſpir'd. 

So lowring clouds along th' ethereal void 

In flow expanſion from the gloomy north 

A while ſuſpend their horrors, deſtin'd ſoon 

To blaze in lightnings, and to burſt in ſtorms, 


BOOK XII. 

7 THE ARGUMENT, : 
Leonidas and the Grecians penetrate throngh the 
Perſian camp to the very pavilion of Xerxes, 
who avoids deſtruction by flight. The bar- 
| barians are ſlaughtered in great multitudes, 
and their camp is ſet on fire. Leonidas conducts 
his men in good order back to Thermopylæ, 
engages the Perſians, who were deſcended from 
the hills, and after numberleſs proofs of ſuperior 
ſtrength and valour, finks down covered with 


wounds, and expires the laſt of all the Grecian . 


commanders. 


Acxoss th' unguarded bound of Aſia's camp 


Slow paſs the Grecians. Through unnum'rous tents, 
Where all is mute and tranquil, they purſue 
Their march ſedate. Beneath the leaden hand 
Of ſleep lie millions motionleſs and deat, 

Nor dream of fate's approach. Their wary foes, 
By Polydorus guided, ftill proceed. 

Ev'n to the centre of th* extenſive hoſt. 

They pierce unſeen; when lo! th' imperial tent 
Yet diitant roſe before them. Spreading round 
Th' auguſt pavilion, was an ample ſpace 

For thouſands in arrangement. Here a band 
Of choſen Perſians, watchful o'er the king, 
Held their nocturnal ſtation. As the hearts 

Of anxious nations, whom th' unſparing ſword, 
Or famine threaten, tremble at the ſight 

Of fear engender'd phantoms in the ſky, 

Aerial hoits amid the clouds array'd, 
Portending woe and death ; the Perſian guard 
In equal conſternation now deſcry'd 

The glimpſe of hoſtile armour. All diſband, 


As if auxiliar to his favour' d Greeks 


The Malian fields. 


Pan held their banner, ſcatt' ring from its folds 
Fear and confuſion, which to Xerxes couch 
Swift-winged, fly; thence ſhake the gen'ral camp 
Whoſe numbers iſſue naked, pale, unarm'd, , 
Wild in amazement, blinded by diſmay, 
To ev'ry foe obnoxious. In the breaſts 
Of thouſands, gor'd at once, the Grecian fteel 
Reeks in deſtruction. Deluges of blood 
Float o'er the field, and foam around the heaps 
Of wretches, ſlain unconſcious of the hand, 
Which waſtes their helpleſs multitude. Amaze, 
Affright, diſtraction from his pillow chaſe 
The lord of Afia, who in thought beholds 
United Greece in arms. Thy luſt of pow'r ! 
Thy hope of glery ! whither are they flown 
With all thy pomp ? In this diſaſt' rous hour 
What could avail the immeaſurable range 
Of thy proud camp, ſave only to concea 
Thy trembling ſteps, O Xerxes, while thou fly't? 
To thy deſerted couch with other looks 
With other ſteps Leonidas is nigh. 
Before him terror ſtrides. Gigantic death, 
And deſolation at his {ide attend. 

The vaſt pavilion's empty ſpace, where lamps 
Of gold ſhed light and odours, now admits 
The hero. Ardent throngs behind him preſs, 
But miſs their victim. To the ground are hurl'd 
The glitt'ring enſigns of imperial ſtate. 
The diadem, the ſceptre, late ador'd ou 
Through boundleſs kingdoms, underncath their 
In mingled rage and ſcorn the warriors cruſh 
A ſacrifice to freedom. They return 
Again to form. Leonidas exalts, 
For new deſtruction his reſiſtleſs ſpear ; 
When double darkneſs ſuddenly deſcends. 
The clouds, condenſing, intercept the ſtars. 
Black o'er the furrow'd main the raging caſt 
In whirlwinds ſweeps the ſurge. The coaſts re- 

ſound. 

The cavern'd rocks, the craſhing foreſts roar. 
Swift through the camp the hurcicane impells 
Its rude career; when Aſia's numbers, veil'd 
Amid the ſhelt' ring horrors of the ſtorm, 
Evade the victor's lance. The Grecians halt; 
While to their gen'ral's pregnant mind occurs 
A new attempt and vaſt. Perpetual fire 
Beſide the tent of Xerxes from the hour, 
He lodg'd his ſtandards on the Malian plains, 
Had ſhone. Among his Magi to adore 
Great Horomazes was the monarch wont 
Before the ſacred light. Huge piles of wood 
Lay nigh, prepar'd to feed the conſtant flame. 
On living embers theſc are caſt. So wills 
Leonidas. The phalanx then divides. 
Four troops are form'd, by Dithyrambus led, 
By Alpheus, by Diomedon. The laſt 
Himſelf conducts, The word is giv'n. They 


ſeize 

The burning fuel. Sparkling in the wind, 
Deſtructive fire is brandiſh'd. All, enjoin'd 
To reaſſemble at the regal tent, 
By various paths the hoitile camp invade, 

Now devaſtation, uncontin'd, involves 
Among Barbarian tents 
From diff rent ſtations fly conſuming flames, 
The Greeks afford no reſpite; and the ſtorm 
Exaſperates the blaze. Lo ev'ry part 


The conllagration like a ſea expands, 


\ 


aze, 


| 'LEONIDAS. 
| One waving ſurface of unbounded fire. 


ruddy volumes mount the curling flames 
To en dark vault, and paint the midnight 
clouds. | 
So, when the north emits his purpled lights, 
The undulated radiance, ſtreaming wide, 
As with a burning canopy inveſts 
Th' ethereal concave. Oeta now diſclos'd 
His forehead, glitt'ring in eternal froſt ; 
While down his rocks the foamy torrents ſhone. 
Far o'er the main the pointed rays were thrown ; 
Night ſnatch'd her mantle from the ocean's breaſt; 


The billows glimmer'd from the diſtant ſhores. 


But lo! a pillar huge of ſmoke aſcends, 
Which overſhades the field. There horror, there 
Leonidas preſides. Command he gave 
To Polydorus, who, exulting, ſhow'd 
Where Aſia's horſe, and warlike cars poſſeſs'd 
A crowded ſtation. At the hero's nod 
Devouring Vulcan riots on the ſtores 
Of Ceres, empty'd of the ripen'd grain, 
On all the tribute from her meadows brown, 
By rich Theſſalia render'd to the ſcythe. 
A flood of fire envelopes all the ground. 
The cordage burſts around the blazing tents, 
Down ſink the roofs on ſuffocated throngs, 
Cloſe-wedg'd by fear. The Lybian chariot burns. 
Th' Arabian camel, and the Perſian ſteed 
Bound through a burning deluge. Wild with pain 


They _ ir ſinged manes, Their madding 
hoofs 

Daſh through the blood of thouſands, mix'd with 
flames, 


Which rage, augmented by the whirlwind's blaſt. 
Meantime the ſcepter'd lord of half the globe 

From tent to tent precipitates his flight. 

Diſpers'd are all his ſatraps. Pride herſelf 

Shuns his dejected brow. Deſpair alone 

Waits on th' imperial fugitive, and ſhows, 

As round the camp his eye, diſtracted, roves, 

No limits to deſtruction. Now is ſeen 

Aurora, mounting from her eaſtern hill 

In roſy ſandals, and with dewy locks. 

The winds ſubſide before her; darkneſs flies; 

A ſtream of light proclaims the cheerful day, 
Which ſees at Xerxes' tent the conqu'ring bands, 
All reunited. What could fortune more 

To aid the valiant, what to gorge revenge ? 

Lo! deſolation o'er the adverſe hoſt 

Hath empty'd all her terrors. Ev'n the hand 
Of languid ſlaughter dropt the crimſon ſteel; 

Nor nature longer can ſuſtain the toil 

Of unremitted conqueſt. Yet what pow'r 
Among theſe ſons of liberty reviv'd 
Their drooping warmth, neu- ſtrung their nerves, 

recall'd : 8 

Their weary'd ſwords to deeds of brighter fame? 
What, but th' inſpiring hope of glorious death 

To crown their >. ain and th' auſpicious look 

Of their heroic chief, which, till unchang'd, 

Still in ſuperior majeſty declar'd, | 

No toil had yet relax'd his matchleſs ſtrength, 
Nor worn the vigour of his godlike ſoul. 

Back to the pals in gentle march he leads 
Th' embattled wariors. They behind the ſhrubs, 
Where Medon ſent ſuch numbers to the ſhades, 
In ambuſh lie. The tempeſt is o'erblown, 


Soft breez es only from the Malian wave 
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O'er each gririi face, beſmear'd with ſmoke and 


gore | 
Their cocl refreſhment breathe. The healing gale, 
A cryſtal rill near Oeta's verdant feet 


Diſpel the languor from their haraſs'd nerves, 

Freſh 3 by ſtrength returning. O' er their 

| heads 

| Lo! in full blaze of majeſty appears 

Meliſſa, bearing in her hand divine 

Th' eternal guardian of illuſtrious deeds, + 

The ſweet Phœbean lyre. Her graceful train 

Of white-rob'd virgins, ſeated on a range 

Half down the diff o rſhadowing the Greeks, 

All with concordant ſtrings, and accents clear 

A torrent pour of melody, and ſwell 9 

A high, triumphal, ſolemn dirge of praiſe, 

Anticipating fame. Of endleſs joys 

In bleſs'd Elyſium was the ſong. Go, meet 

Lycurgus, Solon and Zaleucus ſage, 

Let them ſalute the children of their laws, 

Meet Homer, Orpheus and th' Aſcræan bard, 

Who with a ſpirit, by ambrofial food 

Refin'd, and more exalted, ſhall contend | 
Your ſplendid fate to warble throngh the bow'ry 
Of amaranth and myrtle ever young | 

Like your renown. Your aſhes we will cull. 

In yonder fane depoſited, your urns 

Dear to the muſes ſhall our lays inſpire. | 

Whatever off rings, genius, ſcience, art 

Can dedicate to virtue, ſhall be yours, 

The gifts of all the muſes, to tranſmit 

You on th' enliven'd canvaſs, marble, braſs, 

In wiſdom's volume, in the poet's ſong, 

In ev'ry tongue, through ev'ry age and clime, 
You of this earth the brighteſt flow'rs, not cropt, 

| Tranſplanted only to immortal bloom | 
Of praiſe with men, of happineſs with gods. 

The Grecian valour on religion's flame 

To ecſtaſy is wafted. Death is nigh. 

As by the graces faſhion'd, he appears 

A beauteous form. His adamantine gate 

Is half unfolded. All n tranſport catch 

A glimpſe of immortality. Elate 

In rapturous deluſion they believe, | a 

That to behold and ſolemnize their fate 

The goddeſſes are preſent on the hills 

With celebrating lyres. In thought ſerene 

Leonidas the kind deception bleſs d, | 

Nor undeceiv'd his ſoldiers. After all 

Th' inceſſant labours of the horrid night, 

Through blood, through flames continu'd, he pre- 
ares 

In order'd battle to confront the pow'rs 

Of Hyperanthes from the upper ſtreights. 

Not long the Greeks in expectation wait 
Impatient. Sudden with tumultuous ſhouts 
Like Nile's rude current, where in deaf ning roar 
Prone from the ſteep of Elephantis falls 
A ſea of waters, Hyperanthes pours 
His choſen numbers on the Grecian camp 
Down from the hills precipitant. No foes 
He finds. The Thebans join him. In his van 
They march conductors. On, the Perſians roll 
In martial thunder through the ſounding paſs. 
They iſſue forth impetuous from its mouth. 
That moment Sparta's leader gave the ſign; 


When, as th' impulſive ram in forceful ſway 


O'erturns a nodding rampart from its baſe, 
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And ſtrerys a town with ruin, ſo the band 

Of ſerry I heroes down the Malian ſteep, 
Tremenc ous depth, the mix'd battalions ſwept 
Of Thebes and Perſia. There no waters flow'd. 
Abrupt and naked all was rock beneath. 
Leonidas, incens'd, with grappling ſtrength 
Daſh'd Anaxander on a pointed crag ; 
Compo d, then gave new orders. At the word 
His phalanx, wheeling, penetrates the paſs. 
Aſtoniſh'd Perſia ſtops in full career. 

Ev'n Hyperanthes ſhrinks in wonder back. 
Conſuſion drives freſh numbers from the ſhore. 
'The Malian ooze o'erwhelms them. Sparta's 


kin 
Still — forward, till an open breadth 
Of fifty paces yields his front extent 
To proffer battle. Hyperanthes ſoon 
Recalls his warriors, diſſipates their fears. 
Swift on the great Leonidas a cloud [cloſe. 
Of darts is ſhow'r'd. Th' encount'ring armies 
Who firſt, ſublimeſt hero, felt thy arm? 
What rivers heard along their echoing banks 
Thy name, in curſes ſounded from the lips 
Of noble mothers, wailing for their ſons ! 
What towns with empty monuments were fill'd 
For thoſe, whom thy unconquerable ſword 
This day to vultures caſt? Firſt Beſſus died, 


A hanghty ſatrap, whoſe tyrannic ſway 


Deſpoil'd Hyrcania of her golden ſheaves, 
And laid her foreſts waſte, For him the bees 
Among the branches interwove their ſweets; 


For him the fig was ripen'd, and the vine 


In rich proſuſion o'er the goblet foam'd. 
Then Dinis bled. On Hermus' ſide he reign'd; 
He long aſſiduous, unavailing woo'd 


The martial queen of Caria. She diſdain'd 


A lover's ſott complaint Her rigid car 

Was fram'd to watch the tempeſt, while it rag'd, 
Her eye accuſtom'd on the rolling deck 

To brave the turgid billow. Near the ſhore 
She now is preſent in her pinnace light. 

The ſpeQacle of glory crowds her breaſt 
With diff rent paſſions. Valiant, ſhe applauds 
The Grecian valour; faithful, ſh- laments 
Her ſad pr: ſage of Perſia; prompts her ſon 
To emulation of the Greeks in arms, 
And of herſelf in loyalty. Ey fate 

Is ſhe reſerv'd to fignalize that day 

Of future ſhame, when Xerxes muſt behold 
The blood of nations overfloiv his decks, 

And to their bottom tinge the briny floods 

Of Salamis; whence ſhe with Aſia flies, 

She only not inglorious. Low reclines 

Her lover now, on Hermus to repeat 

Her name no more, nor tell the vocal groves 
His fruitleſs ſorrows. Next Maduces fell, 

A Paphlagonian. Born amid the ſound 

Of chafing ſurges, and the roar of winds, 

He o'er th' inhoſpitable Euxine foam 

Was wont from high Carambis' rock to ken 
IIl-fated keels, which cut the Pontic ſtream, 
Then with his dire aſſociates through the deep 
For ſpoil and ſlaughter guide his ſavage prow. 
Him dogs will rend aſhore, From Medus far, 
Their native current, two bold brothers died, 
Sifamn-s and Tithrauſtes, potent lords 

Of rich domains. On theſe Mithrines gray, 
Cilician prince, Lilæ us, who had left 


| 


The balmy fragrance of Arabia's fields 
With Babylonian Tenagon expir'd, 

The growing carnage Hyperanthes views 
lndignant, fierce in vengeful ardour ſtrides 
Againft the victor. Each his lance protends; 
But Aſia's numbers interpoſe their fhields, 
Solicitous to guard a prince rever'd: 

Or thither fortune whelm'd the tide of war, 
His term protracting for augmented fame. 

So two proud veſſels, lab'ring on the foam, 
Preſent for battle their deſtructive beaks; 
When ridgy ſeas, by hurricanes uptorn, 

In mountainous commotion daſh between, 
And either deck, in black'ning tempeſts veil'd, 
Waft from its diſtant foe. More fiercely burn'd 
Th ſpirit, mighty Spartan. Such diſmay 
Relax'd thy foes, that each Barbarian heart 
Reſign'd all hopes of victory. The ſtceds 

Of day were climbing their meridian height. 
Continu'd ſhouts of onſet from the paſs 


Reſounded o'er the plain. Artuchus heard. 


When firſt the ſpreading tumult had alarm'd 
His diſtant quarter, ſtarting from repoſe, 
He down the valley of Spercheos ruht d 


To aid his regal maſter. Aſia's camp 


He found the ſeat of rerror and deſpair. 

As in ſome fruitful clime, which late hath known 

The rage of winds and floods, although the 
ſtorm 

Be heard no longer, and the deluge fled, 

Still o'er the waſted region nature mourns 

In melancholy filence ; through the grove 

With proſtrate glories lie the ſtately oak, 

Th' uprooted E and beach; the plain is ſpread 

With fragments, ſwept from villages o'erthrown, 

Around th» paſtures Jocks and herds are caſt 

In dreary piles of death: ſo Perſia's hoſt 

In terror mute one boundleſs ſcene diſplays 

Of de vaſtation. Half-devour'd by fire, 

Her tail pavilions, and her martial cars 

Deſorm che wide encampment, Here in gore 

Her princes welter, nameleſs thouſands there, 

Not victuns all to Greeks, In gaſping heaps 

Barbarians, mangled by Barbarians, ſhow'd 

The wild confuſion of that direful night; 

When, wanting ſignals, and a leader's care, 

They ruſh'd on mutual ſlaughter. Xerxes' tent 

On its exaited ſummit, when the dawn 

Firſt ſtreak'd the orient ſky, was wont to bear 

The golden form of Mithra, clos'd between 

Two lucid cryſtals. This the gen' ral hoſt 

Obſery'd, their awful ſignal to arrange ; 

In arms complete, and numberleſs to watch 

Their monarch's riſing. This conſpicuous blaze 

Artuchus places in th' accuitom'd ſeat. 

As, after winds have ruffled by a ſtorm 

The plumes of darkneſs, when her welcome face 

The morning lifts ſerene, each wary ſwain 

Collects his flock diſpers d; the neighing ſeed, 

The herds forſake their ſhelter : all return 

To well-known paſtures, and frequented ſtreams: 

So now this cheering ſignal on the tent 

Revives each leader. From inglorious flight 

Their ſcatter'd bands they call, their wonted 

ground 

Reſume, and hail Artuchus. From their ſwarms 

A force he culls. Thermopyl:z he ſeeks, 

Fell ſhouts in horrid diſſonance precede. 


J 


ILE ONID AS. 


His phalanx ſwift Leonidas commands 
To N backward from the Malian bay. 
Their order changes. Now, halſ- orb d, they ſtand 
By Oeta's fence protected from behind, 

With either flank united to the rock. 

As by th excelling architect diſpos'd 

To ſhield ſome haven, a ſtupendous mole, 

Fram'd of the grove and 2 mingled ſtrength, 
In ocean's boſom penetrates afar : 

There, pride of art, immoveable it looks 

On Eolus and Neptune ; there defies 

Thoſe potent gods combin'd: unyielding thus, 
The Grecians ſtood a ſolid maſs of war 
Againſt Artuchus, join'd with numbers new 

To Hyperanthes. In the foremolt rank 
Leonidas his dreadful ſtation held. 

Around him ſcon a ſpacious void was ſeen 

By flight, or ſlaughter in the Perſian van. 

In gen'rous ſhame and wrath Artuchus burns, 
Diſcharging full at Lacedemon's chief 

An iron-ſtudded mace. It glanc'd aſide, 

Turn'd by the maſſy buckler. Prone to earth 
The ſatrap fell. Alcander aim'd his point, 
Which had transfix' d him proſtrate on the rock, 
But for th* immediate ſuccour, he obtain'd 

From faithful ſoldiers, lifting on their ſhields 

A chief belov'd. Not ſuch Alcander's lot. 

An arrow wounds his heart. Supine he lies, 
The only Theban, who to Greece preſerv'd 
Unviolated faith, Phyſician ſage, 

On pure Cithæron healing herbs to cull 

Was he accuſtom'd, to expatiate o'er 

The Heliconian paſtures, where no plants 

Of poiſon ſpring, of juice ſalubrious all, 

Which vipers, winding in their verdant track, 
Drink and expel the venom from their tooth, 
Dipt in the ſweetneſs of that ſoil divine. 

On him the brave Artontes ſinks in death, 
Renown'd through wide Bithynia, ne'er again 
The clam'rous rites of Cybele to ſhare ; 

While echo murmurs through the hollow caves 
Of Berecynthian D:ndymus. 'The ftrength 

Of Alpheus ſent him to the ſhades of night. 

Fre from the dead was diſengag'd the ſpear, 
Huge Abradates, glorying in his might, 
Surpaſſing all of Ciſſian race, advanc'd 

To grapple; planting firm his foremoſt ſtep, 
The victor's throat he graſp'd. At Nemea's games 
The wreſtler's chaplet Alpheus had obtain'd, 

He ſummons all his art. Oblique the ſtroke 

Of his ſwift foot ſupplants the Perſian's heel. 

He, falling, clings 5 Alpheus' neck, and drags 
His foe upon him. In the Spartan's back 
Enrag'd Barbarians fix their thronging ſpears. 
To Abradates' cheſt the weapons paſs; 
They rivet both in death. This Maron ſees, 
This Polydorus, frowning. Victims, ſtrewn 
Before their vengeance, hide their brother's corſe, 
At length the gen'rous blood of Maron warms 
The ſword of Hyperanthes. On the ſpear 

Of Polydorus falls the pond'rous ax | 

Of Sacian Mardus. From the yielding wood 
The ſteely point is ſever'd, Undiſmay'd, 

The Spartan ſtoops to rear the knotted mace, 
Left by Artuchus ; but thy fatal blade, 
Abrocomes, that dreadful inſtant watch'd 

To rend his op'ning ſide. Unconquer'd {til}, 
swift he diſcharges on the Sacian's front 
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A pond' rous blow, which burſt the ſcatter'd brain. 
Down his own limbs meantime a torrent flows 
Of vital crimſon. Smiling, he reflects | 
On ſorrow finiſh'd, on bis Spartan name, 12 
Renew'd in luſtre. Sudden to his ſide 72 
Springs Dithyrambus. Through th' upliſted arm 
Of Mindus, pointing a malignant dart 1 
Againſt the dying Spartan, he impell d 

His ſpear. The point with violence unſpent, 
Urg'd by ſuch vigour, reach'd the Perfian's throat, 
Above his corſelet. Polydorus ſtretch d 

His languid hand to Theſpia's friendly youth, 
Then bow'd his head in everlaſting peace. 

While Mindus, waſted by his ſtreaming wound, 
Beſide him faints and dies. In flow'ring prime 
He, lord of Colchis, from a bride was torn 

His tyrant's haſty mandate to obey. 


She tow'rd the Euxine ſends her plaintive fighs ; g 


She woos in tender piety the winds: ; 
Vain is their favour; they can never breathe , . 
On his returning ſail, At once a crowd . 
Of eager Perſians ſeize the victor's ſpear. > 
One of his nervous hands retains it faſt. 
The other bares his falchion. Wounds and death 
He ſcatters round. Soſarmes feels his arm 
Lopt from the ſhoulder. Zatis leaves entwin'd * 
His fingers round the long-diſputed lante. 
On Mardon's reins deſceuds the pond'rous blade, 
Which half divides his body. Pheron ſtrides 
Acrols the pointed aſh, His weight o'ercomes ._. 
The weary'd Theſpian, who reſigns his hold; 
But cleaves th' elate barbarian to the brain. 
Abrocomes darts forward, ſhakes his ſteel, _ 
Whoſe lightning threatens death. The wary | 
Greek | Ze: 
Wards with his {ward the well-dire&ted ftroke, 
Then, cloling, throws the Perſian. Now what 
ai ; f 


Of mortal force, or interpoſing heav'n 

Preſerves the eaſtern hero? Lo! the friend 

Of Teribazus. Eager to avenge 

That lov'd, that loſt companion, and defend 

A brother's life, beneath the ſinewy arm, 
Outftretch'd, the ſword of Hyperanthes paſs'd 
Through Dithyrambus. All the ſtrings of life 

At once relax; nor fame, nor Greece demand 
More from his valour. Proſtrate now he lies 

In glories, ripen'd on his blooming head. _ 
Him ſhall the Theſpian maidens in their ſongs 
Record once lovelieit of the youthful train, 
The gentle, wile, beneficent and brave, 
Grace of his lineage, and his country's boaſt, 
Now fail'n, Elyfium to his parting ſoul 
Uncloſes. So the cedar, which ſupreme 
Among the groves of Libanus hath tow'r'd, 
Uprooted, low'rs his gracetul top, preferr'd 
For dignity of growth ſome royal dome, - 
Or heav'n.devoted fabric to adorn, 
Diomeden burſts forward. Round his friend 
He heaps deſtruction. Troops of wailing ghoſts. 
Attend thy ſhade, fall'n hero! Long prevail'd 
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His furious arm in vengeance uncontroul'd ; 
Till four Aſſyriaus on his ſhelving ſpear, 

Ere from a Ciſhan's proſtrate body freed, 

Their pond'rous maces all diſcharge. It broke. 
Still with z ſhatter'd truncheon he maintains 
Ugequa: fight. Impetuous through his eye 
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The well aim'd fragment penetrate; the brain 

Of one bold warrior; there the ſplinter'd wood, 

Infix'd, remains. The hero lait unſheaths 

His falchion broad. A ſecond ſees aghaſt 

His entrails open'd. Sever'd from a third, 

The head, ſteel cas'd deſcends. In blood is roll'd 

The grizly beard. That effort breaks the blade 

Short from its hilt. The Grecian ſtands diſarm'd. 

The fourth, Aſtaſpes, proud Chaldean lord, 

Is nigh. He lifts his iron-plated mace. 

This, while a cluſter of auxiliar friends 8 

Hang on the Grecian ſhield, to earth depreſs'd, 

Loads with unerring blows the batter'd helm; 

Till on the ground Diomedon extends 

His mighty limbs. So waken'd by the force 

Of ſome tremendous engine, which the hand 

Of Mars impels, a citadel, high tow'r'd, 

Whence darts, and fire, and ruins, long have aw'd 

Begirding legions, yields at laſt, and ſpreads 

Its difuniting ramparts on the ground; 
oy fills th' aſſailants, and the battle's tide [thus 

elms o'er the widening breach : the Perſian 

Ober the late-fear'd Diomedon advanc'd 

Againſt the Grecian remnant: when behold 

Leonidas. At once their ardour froze. 

He had a while behind his friends retir'd, 

Oppreſs'd by labour. Pointleſs was his ſpear, 

His buckler cleft. As, overworn by ſtorms, 

A veſſel ſteers to ſome protecting bay; 

Then, ſoon as timely pales inviting, curl 

The azure floods, to Neptune ſhows again 

Her maſts apparell'd freſh in ſhrowds and ſails, 

Which court the vig'rous wind: So Sparta's king, 

In ftrength repair'd, a ſpear and buckler new 

Preſents to Aſia. From her bleeding ranks 

Hydarnes, urg'd by deſtiny, approach' d. 

He, proudly vaunting, left an infant race, 

A ſpouſe lamenting on the diſtant verge 

Of Bactrian Ochus. Victory in vain 

He, parting promis'd. Wanton hope will ſport 

Round his cold heatt no longer. Grecian ipoils, 

Imagin'd triumphs, pictur'd on his mind, 

Fate will eraſe for ever. Through the targe, 

The thick-mail'd corſelet his divided cheſt 

Of bonny ſtrength admits the hoſtile ſpear. 

Leonidas draws back the ſteely point, 

Bent and enfeebled by the forceful blow. 

Meantime within his buckler's rim unſeen, 

Amphiſteus ſtealing, in th' unguarded flank 

His dagger ſtruck. In ſlow effuſion 002*d 

The blood, from Hercules deriv'd ; but death 

Not yet had reach'd his mark. Th' indignant 


ö 


| 


king 
Gripes irreſiſtibly the Perſian's throat. 
He drags him proſtrate. Falſe, corrupt, and baſe, 
Fallacious, fell, pre-eminent was he 
Among tyrannic ſatraps. Phrygia pin'd 
Beneath th? oppreſſion of his ruthleſs ſway. 
Her ſoil had once been fruitful. Once her towns 
Were populous and rich. The direful change 
To naked fields and crumbling roofs declar'd 
Th' accurs'd Amphiſtreus govern'd. As the ſpear 
Of Tyrian Cadmus rivetted to earth 
The poisꝰ nous dragon, whoſe infectious breath 
Had blaſted all Bœotia; fo the king, 
On prone Amphiſtreus trampling, to the rock 


] Cruſh'd on the ground beneath contending feet, 
Great Xerxes' brother yields the laſt remains 
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Leaves in his panting body. But the blood, A 
Great hero, dropping from thy wound, revives D. 
The hopes of Perſia. Thy unyielding arm Ti 

| Upholds the conflict till. Againſt thy ſhield 
The various weapons ſhiver, and thy feet D. 
With glitt'ring points ſurround. The Lydian Tt 
ſword, Hi 

The Perſian dagger leave their ſhatter'd hilts; He 
Bent is the Caſpian ſcimitar : the lance, Lif 
The javelin, dart, and arrow all combine Fol 
| Their fruitleſs efforts. From Alcites ſprun Th 
Thou ſtand'ſt unſhaken like a Thracian hill, By 
Like Rhodope, or Hemus; where in vain Th 
The thund'rer plants his livid bolt; in vain Le 
Keen-pointed lightningspierce th? incruſted ſnow; In. 
And winter, beating with eternal war, Die 
Shakes from his dreary wings diſcordant ſtorms, Oe 
Chill fleet, and clatt'ring hail. Advancing bold, The 
His rapid lance Abrocomes in vain One 
| Aims at the forehead of Laconia's chief. Den 
He, not unguarded, rears his active blade The 
Athwart the dang'rous blow, whoſe fury waſtes Off 
Above his creſt in air. Then {ſwiftly wheel'd, The 
The pond'rous weapon cleaves the Perſian's knee Int 
Sheer through the parted bone. He ſidelong = 
8 


falls. 


Of tortur'd life. Leonidas perſiſts; 

Till Agis calls Dieneces, alarms 

Demophilus, Megiſtias: they o'er piles 

Of Allarodian and Saſperian dead 

Haſte to their leader : They before him raiſe 
The brazen bulwark of their maſly ſhields. 
The foremoſt rank of Aſia ſtands and bleeds; 
The reſt recoil: but Hyperanthes ſwift 

From band to band his various hoſt pervades, 
Their drooping hopes rekindles, in the brave 
New fortitude excites: the frigid heart 

Of fear he warms. Aſtaſpes firſt obeys, 

Vain of his birth, from ancient Belus drawn, 
Proud of his wealthy ſtores, his ſtately domes, 
More proud in recent victory: his might 

Had foil'd Platza's chief. Before the front 
He ſtrides impetuous. His triumphant mace 
Againſt the brave Dieneces he bends. 

The weighty blow bears dbwn th' oppoſing ſhiell, 
And breaks the Spartan's ſhoulder. Idle hangs 
The weak defence, and loads th' inactive arm, 

Depriv'd of ev'ry function. Agis bares 

His vengeful blade, At two well levell'd ſtrokes 
Of both his hands, high brandiſhing the mace, 

He mutilates the foe. A Sacian chief 
Springs on the victor. Jaxartes' banks 

To this brave ſavage gave his name and birth. 
His look erect, his bold deportment ſpoke 

A gallant ſpirit, but untam'd by laws, 

With dreary wilds familiar, and a race 

Of rude barbarians, horrid, as their clime. 
From its direction glanc'd the Spartan ſpear, 
Which, upward borne, o'erturn'd his iron cone. 
Black o'er his forehead fall the naked locks; 
They aggravate his fury : while his foe 

Repeats the ſtroke, and penetrates his cheſt. 
Th? intrepid Sacian through his breaſt and back 
Receives the girding ſteel. Along the ſtaff 


Nails down the tyrant, and the fractur'd ſtaff 


He writhes his tortur'd body; in his graſp 
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A barbed arrow from his quiver ſhakes; 

Deep in the ſtreaming throat of Agis hides 

The deadly point; then grimly ſmiles and dies. 
From him fate haſtens to a nobler prey, 

Dieneces. His undefended frame 

The ſhield abandons, ſliding from his arm. 

His breaſt is gor'd by javelins. On the foe 

He hurls them back, extracted from his wounds. 

Life, yielding flow to deſtiny, at length 

Forſakes his riven heart; nor leſs in death 

Thermopylz he graces, than before 

By martial deeds and conduct. What can ſtem 

The barb'rovs torrent? Agis bleeds, His ſpear 

Lies uſeleſs, irrecoverably plung'd 

In Jaxares' body. Low reclines | 

Dieneces. Leonidas himſelf, 

Oerlabour d, wounded with his dinted ſword 

The rage of war can exerciſe no more. 

One laſt, one glorious effort age performs. 

Demophilus, Megiſtias join their might. 

They check the tide of conqueſt; while the ſpear 

Of ſlain Dieneces to Sparta's chief 

The fainting Agis bears. The pointed aſh, 

In that dire hand for battle rear d anew, . 

Blaſts ev'ry Perſian's valour. Back in heaps 

They roll confounded, by their gen'ral's voice 

In vain exhorted longer to endure 

The ceaſeleſs waſte of that unconquer'd arm. 

So, when the giants from Olympus chas'd 

Th' inferior gods, themſelves in terror ſhunn'd 

Th' inceffant ſtreamsof lightning, where the hand 

Of heav'n's great father with eternal might 

Suſtain'd the dreadful conflict. O'er the field 

A while Bellona gives the battle reſt ; 

When Theſpia's leader and Megiſtias drop 

At either ſide of Lacedemon's king. 

Beneath the weight of years and labour bend 

The hoary warriors. Not a groan moleſts 

Their parting ſpirits ; but in death's calm night 

All filent finks each venerable head. 

Like aged oaks, whoſe deep-deſcending roots 

Had pierc'd reſiſtleſs through a craggy flope; 

There during three long centuries have bray'd 

Malignant Eurus, and the boiſterous north; 

Til bare and ſapleſs by corroding time 

Without a blaſt their moſly trunks recline 

Before their parent hill. Not one remains, 

But Agis, near Leonidas, whoſe hand 

The laſt kind office to his friend performs, 

Extracts the Sacian's arrow. Life, releas'd, 

Pours forth in crimſon floods. O Agis, pale 

Thy placid features, rigid are thy limbs; [veal. 

They loſe their graces. Dimm'd, thy eyes re- 

The native goodneſs of thy heart no more. 

Yet other graces ſpring. The noble corſe 


Leonidas ſurveys. A. pauſe he finds 
To mark, how lovely are the patriot's wounds, 
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And ſee thoſe honours on the breaſt he lo'vd 
But Hyperanthes from the trembling ranks 

Of Aſia tow'rs, inflexibly reſolv'd 

The Perfian glory to redeem, or fall. 

The Spartan, worn by toil, his languid arm 

Uplifts once more. He waits the dauntleſs prince. 

The heroes ſtand adverſe. Each a while 

Reſtrains his valour. Each, admiring, view 

His godlike foe. At length their brandiſh'd points 

Provoke the conteſt, fated ſoon to cloſe 

The long-continu'd horrors of the day. 

Fix'd in amaze and fear, the Aſian throng, 

Unmov'd and filent on their bucklers pauſe. 

Thus on the waſtes of India, while the earth 

Beneath him groans, the elephant is ſeen, 

His huge proboſcis writhing, to defy 

The ſtrong rhinoceros, whoſe pond'rous horn 

Is newly whetted on a rock. Anon 

Each hideous bulk encounters. Earth her groan 

Redoubles. Trembling, from their covert gaze 

The ſavage inmates of ſurrounding woods | 

In diſtant terror. By the vary'd art 

Of either chief the dubious combat long 

Its great event retarded. Now his lance 

Far through the hoſtile ſhield Laconia's king 

Impell'd. Afide the Perſian ſwung his arm. 

Beneath it paſs'd the weapon, which his targe 

Encumber'd. Hopes of conqueſt and renown 

Elate his courage. Sudden he directs 

His rapid javelin to the Spartan's throat. 

But he his wary buckler upward rais'd, 


Which o'er his ſhoulder turn'd the glancing fteel; | 


For one laft effort then his ſcatter'd ſtrength 
Collecting, levell'd with reſiſtleſs force 

The maſſive orb, and dafh'd its brazen verge 
Full on the Perfian's forchead. Down he ſunk, 
Without a groan expiring, as o'erwhelm'd 
Beneath a marble fragment, from his ſeat 
Heav'd by a whirlwind, ſweeping o'er the ridge 


Of ſome aſpiring manſion. Gen'rous prince! 


What could his valour more? His ſingle might 
He match'd with great Leonidas, and fell 

Before his native bands. The Spartan king 
Now ſtands alone. In heaps his ſlaughter'd friends, 
All ſtretch'd around him lie. The diſtant foes 
Show'r on his head innumerable darts. 

From various ſluices guſh the vital floods; 

They ſtain his fainting limbs. Nor yet with pain 
His brow is clouded ; but thoſe beauteous wounds, 
The ſacred pledges of his own renown, 

And Sparta's ſafety, in ſereneſt joy 

His cloſing eye contemplates. Fame can twine 
No brighter laurels round his glorious head; 

His virtue more to labour fate forbids, 

And lays him now in honourable reſt 

To ſeal his country's liberty by death. 
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POEM ON SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


To Newton's genius and immortal fame, 

Th' advent'rous muſe with trembling pinions ſoars. 
Thou, heav'nly truth, from thy ſeraphic throne 
Look favourable down, do thou aſſiſt 

My lab'ring thonght. do thou inſpire my ſong. 
Newton, who firſt th' Almighty's works diſplay'd, 
And ſmooth'd that mirror, in whoſe pohth'd face 
The great Creator now conſpicuous ſhines; 

Who open'd nature's adamantine gates, 

And to our minds her ſecret powers expos'd ; 
Newton demands the muſe ; his ſacred hand 
Shall guide her infant ſteps; his ſacred hand 
Shall raiſe her to the Heliconian height, _ 
Where, on its lofty top enthron'd, her head. 
Shall mingle with the ſtars. Hail nature, hail, 


O goddeſs, handmaid of th* ethereal power, 


Now lift thy head, and to th' admiring world 
Show thy long hidden beauty. Thee the wiſe 
Of ancient fame, immortal Plato's ſelf, 
The Stagyrite, and Syracutian ſage, 
From black obſcurity's aby ſs to raiſe, 
(Drooping and mourning o'er thy wondrous works) 
With vain inquiry ſought. Like meteors theſe 
Jn their dark age bright ſons of wiſdom ſhone : 
But at thy Newton all their laurels fade, 
They ſhrink from all the honours of their names. 
So glimm'ring ſtars contract their feeble rays, 
When the iwift luſtre of Aurora's face 
Flows o'er the ſkies, and wraps the heav'ns in 
light. 

The Deity's omnipotence, the cauſe, 
Th' original of things long lay unknown, 
Alone the beauties prominent to ſight 
(Of the celeſtial power the outward form) 
Drew praiſe and wonder from the gazing world. 
As when the deluge overfpread the earth, 
Whilſt yet the mountains only rear'd their heads 
Above the ſurface of the wild expanſe, 
Whelm'd deep below the great foundations lay, 
Till ſome kind angel at heav'n's high command 
Roll'd back the riling tides, and haughty tloods, 
And to the ocean thunder'd out his voice: 
Quick all the ſwelling and imperious waves, 
The foaming billows and obſcuring ſurge, 
Back to their channels and their ancient ſeats 


Recoil affrighted : from the darkſome main 


Earth raiſes ſmiling, as new-born, her head, 

And with freſh charms her lovely face arrays. 

So his extenſive thought accompliſh'd firſt 

The mighty taſk to drive th' obſtructing miſts 
Of ignorance away, beneath whoſe gloom 

Th' unſhrouded majeily of nature lay. 

He drew the veil and twelPd the ſpreading ſcene. 


How had the moon around th" ethereal void 
Rang'd, and eluded lab'ring mortals care, 
Till his invention trac'd her ſecret ſteps, 
While ſhe inconſtant with unſteady rein 
Through endleſs mazes and meanders guides 
In its unequal courſe her changing car: 
Whether behind the ſun's ſuperior light 

She hides the beauties of her radiant face, 
Or, when conſpicuous, ſmiles upon mankind, 
Unveiling all her night-rejoicing charms. 
When thus the filver-trefſed moon diſpels 
The frowning horrors from the brow of night, 
And with her ſplendours cheers the ſullen gloom, 


While ſable-mantled darkneſs with his veil 


The viſage of the fair horizon ſhades, 

And over nature ſpreads his raven wings; 

Let me upon ſome unfrequented green 

While ſleep fits heavy on the drowſy world, 
Seck gut ſome ſolitary peaceful cell, | 
Where darkſome woods around their gloomy brows 
Bow low, and ev'ry hill's protended ſhade 
Obſcures the duſky vale, there filent dwell, 
Where contemplation holds its ſtill abode, 
There trace the wide and pathleſs void of heav'n, 
And count the ſtars that ſparkle on its robe. 

Or elſe in fancy's wild'ring mazes loſt 

Upon the verdure fee the fairy elves 

Dance o'er their magic circles, or behold, 

In thought enraptur'd with the ancient bards, 
Medea's baleful incantations draw 

Down from her orb the paly queen of night. 
But chiefly Newton let me ſoar with thee, 

And while ſurveying all yon ſtarry vault 


With admiration I attentive gaze, 


Thou ſhalt deſcend from thy celeſtial ſeat, 
And watt aloft my high-aſpiring mind, 

Shalt ſhow me there how nature has ordain'd 
Her fundamental laws, ſhalt lead my thought 

hrough all the wand'rings of th' uncertain moon, 

ſand teach me all her operating powers. 
She and the ſun with influence conjoint 
Wield the huge axle of the whirling earth, 
And from their juſt direction turn the poles, 
Slow urging on the progreſs of the years. 
The conſtellations ſeem to leave their ſeats, 

And o'er the ſkies with ſolemn pace to move, 
You, fplendid rulers of the day and night, 

The ſeas obey, at your reſiſtleſs ſway 

Now they contract their waters, and expoſe 

The dreary deſert of old ocean's reign. 

The craggy rocks their horrid ſides diſcloſe ; 

Trembling the ſailor views the dreadful ſcene, 

And cautiouſly the threat'ning ruin ihuns. 

But where the ſhallow waters hide the ſands, 


There ravenous deftruction lurks conceal'd, 
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There the ill-guided ve Tel falls a prey, 

And all her numbers gorge his greedy jaws. 

But quick returning ſee th* impetuous tides 

Back to th' abandon'd ſhores impell the main. 

Again the foaming ſeas extend their waves, 

Again the rolling floods embrace the ſhores, 

And veil the horrors of the empty deep. 

Thus the obſequious ſeas your power confeſs, 

While from the ſurface healthful vapours riſe, 

Plenteous throughout the atmoſphere diffus'd, 

Or to ſupply the mountain's heads with ſprings, 

Or fill the hanging clouds with needful rains, 

That friendly ſtreams, and kind refreſhing ſhow rs, 

May gently lave the ſun-burnt thirſty plains, 

Or to repleniſh all the empty air : 

With wholeſome moiſture to increaſe the fruits 

Of earth, and bleſs the labours of mankind. 

0 Newton, whither flies thy mighty ſoul, 

How ſhall the feeble muſe purſue through all 

The vaſt extent of thy unbounded thought, 

That even ſeeks th* unſeen receſſes dark 

To penetrate of Providence immenſe. 

And thou the great Diſpenſer ef the world 

Propitious, who with inſpiration taught'ſt 

Our greateſt bard to ſend thy praiſes forth; 

Thou, who gav'ſt Newton thought; who ſmil'dſt 
ſerene, 

When to its bounds he ſtretch'd his ſwelling ſoul ; 

Who ftill benignant ever bleſt his toil, 

And deign'd to his enlight'ned mind t' appear 

Confeſs'd around th' interminated world: 

To me, O thy divine infufion grant 

(O thou in all ſo infinitely good) 

That I may fing thy everlafting works; 

Thy unezhauſted ſtore of providence, 

In thought effulgent and reſounding verſe. 

0 could I ſpread the wond*rous theme around, 

Where the wind cools the oriental world, 

To the calm breezes of the Zephyr's breath, 

To where the frozen hyperborean blaſts, 

To where th* boilt'rous tempeſt-leading fouth 

From their deep hollow caves ſend forth their 
ſtorms, | 

Thou ſtill indulgent Parent of mankind, 

Left humid emanations ſhould no more 

Fiow from the ocean, but diffolve away 

Throngh the long ſeries of revolving time; 

And leſt the vital principle decay, 

By which the air ſupplies the ſprings of life ; 

Thow haſt the fiery viſag'd comets form'd 

With vivifying ſpirits all replete, 

Which they abundant breathe about the void, 

Renewing the prolitic ſoul of things. 

No louger now on thee amaz'd we call, 

No longer tremble at imagin'd ills, 

When comets blaze tremendous from on high, 

Or when extending wide their flaming trains 

With hideous graſp the ſkies engirdle round, 

And ſpread the terrors of their burning locks. 

For theſe through orbits in the length'ning ſpace 

Of many tedious rolling years complete 

Around the ſun move regularly on; 

And with the planets in harmonious orhs, 

And myſtic periods their obeiſance pay 

To him majeſtic Ruler of the ſkies 

Upon his throne of circled glory fixt. | 

He or ſome god conſpicuous to the view, 
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Or eli the ſubſtitute of nature ſeems, | 
Guiding the courſes of revolving worlds. 

He taught great Newton, the all-potent laws 
Of gravitation, by whoſe ſimple power 

The univerſe exifts. Nor here the ſage 
Big with invention ſtill renewing ſtaid, 

But, O bright angel of the lamp of day, 
How ſhall the muſe diſplay his greateſt toil? 
Let her plunge deep in Aganippe's waves, 

Or in Caltalia's ever-flowing ſtream, 

That reinſpired ſhe may ſing to thee, | 

How Newton dar'd advent rous to unbraid 

The yellow treſſes of thy ſhining hair. | 

Or did'ſt thou gracious leave thy radiant ſphere, 
And to his hand thy lucid ſplendours give, 

I' unweave the light-diffuſing wreath, and part 
The blended'glories of thy golden plumes? 

He with laborious, and unerring care, 

How diff' rent and imbodied colours form | 
Thy piercing light, with juſt diſtinction found. 
He with quick ſight purſu'd thy darting rays, 
When penetrating to th' obſcure receſs 

Of ſolid matter, there perpiſcuous ſaw, 

How in the texture of each body lay 

The power that ſeparates the diff“ rent beams. 
Hence over nature's unadorned face 

Thy bright diverſifying rays dilate \\ Be” 
Their various hues: and hence when vernal rains 
Deicending ſwift have burſt the low'ring clouds, 
Thy ſplendours through the diffipating mitts. 

In its fair veſture of unnumber'd hues 

Array the ſhow'ry bow. At thy approach 

The morning riſen from her pearly couch 

With roſy bluſhes decks her virgin cheek ; 

The ev'ning on the frontiſpiece of heav'n 

His mantle ſpreads with many colours gay; 

The mid-day ſkies in radiant azure clad, 

The ſhining clouds, and filver vapours rob'd. 

In white tranſparent intermixt with gold, 

With bright variety of ſplendour clothe 

All the illuminated face above. 

When hoary-headed winter back retires. 

To the chill'd pole, there ſolitary fits | 
Encompaſs'd round with winds and tempeſts bleak 
In caverns of impenetrable ice, 


| And from behind the diftipated gloom 


Like a new Venus from the parting ſurge 
The gay-apparell'd ſpring advances on; 


+ When thou in thy meridian brightneſs ſitt'ſt, 


And from thy throne pure emanations flow 

Of glory burſting v'er the radiant ſkies: 

Then let the mute Olympus? top aſcend, 

And o'er Theflalia's plain extend her view, 

And count, O Tempe, all thy beauties o'er. 

Mountains, whoſe ſummits gratp the pendant clouds, 

Between their wood-invelop*d ſlopes embrace 

The green-attired vallies. Every flow'r 

Here in the pride of bounteous nature clad 

Smiles on the boſom of th' enamell'd meads. 

Over the ſmiling lawn the ſilver floods 7 

Of fair Peneus gent:y roll along, 

While the reflected colours from the flow'rs, 

And verdant borders pierce the limpid waves, 

And paint with all their variegated hue 

The yellow ſands beneath. Smootk gliding on 

he waters haſteu to the neighbouring lea. 

Still the pleas'd eye the floating plain purſues 3 
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At length, in Neptune's wide dominion loſt, 
Surveys the ſhining billows, that ariſe 
Apparell'd each in Phoebus? bright attire: 
Or from afar ſome tall majeſtic ſhip, 

Or the long hoſtile lines of threat'ning fleets, 
Which o'er the bright une ven mirror [weep, 
In dazzling gold and waving purple deck'd; 


Such as of old, when haughty Athens pour 


Their hideous front and terrible array 
Againſt Pallene's coaſt extended wide, 

And with tremendous war and battle ſtern 
The trembling walls of Potidzaſhook, 
Creſted with pendants curling wi th the breeze 
The upright maſts high briſtle in the air, 
Aloft exalting proud their gilded heads. 

The filver waves againſt the painted prows 
Raiſe their reſplendent boſoms, and impearl 
The fair vermilion with their gliſt'ring drops: 
And from on board the iron-clothed hoſt 
Around the main a gleaming horror calts; 
Each flaming buckler like the mid. day ſun, 
Each plumed helmet like the filver moon, 


Each moving gauntlet like the lightning's blaze, 


And like a ſtar each brazen pointed ſpear, 
But, lo! the ſacred high-crected fanes, 
Fair citadels, and marble-crowned towers, 
And ſumptuous palaces of ſtately towns 
Magnificent ariſe, upon their heads 
Bearing on high a wreath of filver light. 
But ſee my muſe the high Pierian hill, 
Behold its ſhaggy locks and airy top, 
Up to the ſkies th' imperious mountain heaves ; 
The ſhining verdure of the nodding woods. 
See where the filver Hippocrene flows, 
Behold each glitt'ring rivulet and rill 
Through mazes wander down the green deſcent, 
And ſparkle through the interwoven trees, 
Here reſt a while and humble homage pay, \ 
Here, where the ſacred genius, that inſpir'd 
Sublime Mæonides and Pindar's breaſt, 
His habitation once was fam'd to hold. 
Here thou, O Homer, offer'dſt up thy vows; 
Thee, the kind muſe Calliopza heard, 
3 led thee to the empyrean ſeats, 

here manifeſted to thy hallow'd eyes 
The deeds of gods; thee wiſe Minerva taught 
The wondrous art of knowing human kind; 
Harmonious Phœbus tun'd thy heav'nly mind, 
And ſwell'd to rapture each exalted ſenſe; 
Even Mars the dreadful hattle-ruling god, 
Mars taught thee war, and with his bloody hand 
Inſtructed thine, when in thy founding lines 
We hear the rattling of Bellona's car, 
The yell of diſcord, and the din of arms. 
Pindar, when mounted on his fiery ſteed, 
Soars to the ſun, oppoſing eagle-like - 
His eyes undazzled to the fierceſt rays. 
He firmly ſeated, not like Glaucus? ſon, 
Strides his ſwift-winged and fire-breathing horſe, 
And borne aloft ſtrikes with his ringing hoofs 
The brazen vault of heav'n, ſuperior there 
Looks down upon the ſtars, whoſe radiant light 
Illuminates innumerable worlds, 8 
That through eternal orbits roll beneath. 
But thou all hail immortalized ſon 
Of harmony, all hail thou Thracian bard, 
To whom Apollo gave his tuneful lyre ! 
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O might'ſt thou, Orpheus, now again revive, 

And Newton thould inform thy lit'wng ear 

How the ſoft notes, and ſoul-inchanting ſtrains 

Of thy own lyre were on the wind convey'd. 

He taught the muſe, how ſound progreſſive floats 

Upon the waving particles of air, 

When harmony in ever-pleaſing ſtrains, 

Melodious melting at each lulling fall, 

With ſoft alluring penetration ſteals 

Through the enraptur'd ear to inmoſt thought, 

And folds the ſenſes in its ſilken bands. 

So the ſweet muſic, which from Orpheus? touch 

And fam'd Amphion's, on the ſounding ſtring 

Aroſe harmonious, gliding on the air, 

Pierc'd the tough bark'd and knotty-ribbed woods, 

Into their ſaps ſoft inſpiration breath'd, 

And taught attention to the ſtubborn oak. 

Thus when great Henry, and brave Marlb'rough 

led | 

Th' embattled numbers of Britannia's ſons, 

The trump, that ſwells th' expanded cheek of 
fame, | 

That adds new vigour to the gen'rous youth, 

And rouſes ſluggiſh cowardice itſelf, 


| The trumpet with its Mars-inciting voice 


The winds broad breaſt impetuous ſweeping o'er 
Fill'd the big note of war. Th' inſpired hoſt 
With new-born ardour preſs the trembling Gaul; 
Nor greater throngs had reach'd eternal night, 
Not if the fields of Agincourt had yawn'd 
Expoſing horrible the gulf of fate; 

Or roaring Danube ſpread his arms abroad, 
And overwhelm'd their legions with his floods, 
But let the wand'ring mule at length return; 
Nor yet, angelic gentus of the ſun, 

In worthy lays her high-attempting ſong 

Has blazon'd forth thy venerated name. 

Then let her ſweep the loud-reſounding lyre 
Again, again o'er each melodious ſtring 
Teach harmony to tremble with thy praiſe, 
And ſtill thine ear, O favourable grant, / 
And ſhe (hall tell thee, that whatever charms, 
Whatever beauties bloom on nature's face, 
Proceed from thy all-influencing light. 

That when ariſing with tempeſtuous rage, 
The north impetuous rides upon the clouds 
Diſperſing round the heav'ns obſtructive gloom, 
And with his dreaded prohibition ſtays 

The kind effuſion of thy genial beams; 

Pale are the rubies on Aurora's lips, 

No more the roſes bluſh upon her cheeks, 
Black are Peneus' ſtreams and golden ſands 

In Tempe's vale dull melancholy fits, 

And every flower reclines its languid head. 

By what high name ſhall I invoke thee, ſay, 
Thau life- infuſing deity, on thee _ 

I call, and look propitious from on high, 
While now to thee I offer up my prayer. 

O had great Newton, as he found the cauſe, | 
By which ſound rolls through th' undulating ar, 


O had he, baffling time's reſiſtleſs power, 


Diſcover'd what that ſubtle ſpirit is, 

Or whatſoe er diffuſive elle is ſpread 

Over the wide-extended univerſe, 

Which cauſes bodies to reflect the light, 

And from their ſtraight direction to divert 
The rapid beams, that through their ſurface pierct 
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But fince embrac'd by th* icy arms of age, 
And his quick thought by time's cold hand con- 
Pd 


eal'd, - | 

Evn Newton left unknown this hidden power ; 
Thou from the race of human kind ſelect 
come other worthy of an angels care, 
With inſpiration animate his breaſt, 
And him inſtruc in theſe thy ſecret laws. 
0 let not Newton, to whoſe ſpacious view, 
Now unobſtructed, all th' extenſive ſcenes 
Of the ethereal ruler's works ariſe ; 
When he beholds this earth he late adorn'd, 
Let him not ſee philoſophy in tears, 
Like a fond mother ſolitary ſir, 
Lamenting him her dear, and only child. 
But as the wiſe Pythagoras, and he, x 
Whoſe birth with pride the fam'd Abdera boaſts, 
With expectation having long ſurvey'd 
This ſpot their ancient ſeat, with joy beheld 
Divine philoſophy at length appear 
In all her charms majeſtically fair, 
Conducted by immortal Newton's hand: 
do may he ſee another ſage ariſe, 
That ſhall maintain her empire : then no more 
Imperious ignorance with haughty (way 
Shall ſtalk rapacious o'er the ravag'd globe : 
Then thou, O Newton, ſhalt protect theſe lines, 
The humble tribute of the grateful mule ; 
Ne'er ſhall the ſacrilegious hand deſpoil 
Her laurell'd temples, whom his name preſerves ; 
And were ſhe equal to the mighty theme, 
Futurity ſhould wonder at her ſong ; 
Time ſhould receive her with extended arms, 
Seat her conſpicuous in his rolling car, 
And bear her down to his extremeſt bound. 

Fables with wonder tell how Terra's ſons 
With iron force unloos'd the ſtubborn nerves 
Of hills, and on the cloud-inſhrouded top 
Of Pelion Offa pil'd. But if the vaſt 
Gigantic deeds of ſavage ſtrength demand 
Aſtoniſhment from men, what then ſhalt thou, 
0 what expreſſive rapture of the loul, 
When thou before us, Newton, doſt diſplay 
The labours of thy great excelling mud ; 
When thou unveileſt all the wondrous ſcene, 
The vaſt idea of th' eternal King, 
Not dreadful bearing in his angry arm 
The thunder hanging o'er our trembling heads; 
But with th' effulgency of love replete, 
And clad with power, which form'd th' extenſive 

heavens. 

0 happy he, whoſe enterpriſing hand 
Unbars the golden and relucid gates 
Of th' empyrean dome, where thou enthron'd 
Philoſophy art ſeated. Thou ſuttain'd 
by the firm hand of everlaſting truth 
Deſpiſeſt all the injuries of time: 
Thou never know'ſt decay when all around, 
Antiquity obſcures her head. Behold 
Th' Egyptian towers, the Babylonian walls, 
and Thebes with all her hundred gates of braſs, 
Behold them ſcatter'd like the duit abroad. 
Whatever now is flourifiing and proud, 
Whatever ſhall, muit know devouring age. 
Euphrates ſtream, and ſeven- mouthed Nile, 
Ind Danube, thou that from Germania's ſoil 
Jo the black Euxine's far remoted ſhore, 
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O'er the wide bounds of mighty nations ſweep'ft 
In thunder loud thy rapid floods. along. pe: 
Ev'n you ſhall feel inexorable time; U 
To you the fatal day ſhall come; no more 
Your torrents then ſhall ſhake the trembling 

ground,” 45 
No longer then to inundations ſwol'n 

Th” imperious waves the fertile paſtures drench, 
But ſhrunk within a narrow channel glide; _ 

Or through the year's reiterated aca | 
When time himſelf grows old, your wond'rous 
ſtreams R 

Loſt ev'n to memory ſhall lie unknown 
Beneath obſcurity, and chaos whelm'd. 
But ſtill thou ſun illuminateſt all 

The azure regions round, thou guideſt ſtill 
The orbits of the planetary ſpheres ; 24 
The moon ſtill wanders o'er her changing courſe, 
And ſtill, O Newton, ſhall thy name ſurvive 

As long as nature's hand directs the world, 

When ev'ry dark obſtruction ſhall retire, 

And ev'ry ſecret yield its hidden ſtore, 


z * 


| Which thee dim-fighted age forbade to ſee, 


Age that alone could ſtay thy riſing ſoul. 
And could mankind among the fixed ſtars, 


| Een to th' extremeſt bounds of knowledge reach, 


To thoſe unknown innumerable ſuns, . [ſworlds, 
Whoſe light but glimmers from thoſe diſtant 
Ev'n to thoſe utmoſt boundaries, thoſe bars 

That ſhut the entrance of th' illumin'd ſpace 
Where angels only tread the vaſt unknown, 
Thou ever ſhould'ſt be ſeen immortal there: 

In each new ſphere, each new-appearing ſun, 

In fartheſt regions at the very verge | 

Of the wide univerſe ſhoul'dft thou be ſeen. 

And lo, th” all-potent goddeſs nature takes 

With her own hand thy great, thy juſt reward 

Of immortality ; aloft in air 

See ſhe diſplays, and with eternal graſp 

Uprears the trophies of great Newton's fame. 


LONDON: 
OR, THE PROGRESS OF COMMERCE. 


Vr northern blaſts, and (a) Eurus, wont to ſweep 
With rudeſt pinions o'er the furrow'd waves, 
A while ſuſpend your violence, and waft 

From ſandy (4) Weſer and the broad mouth'd Elbe 
My freighted veſſels to the deſtin'd ſhore, 
Safe o'er th' unruffled main; let every thought, 
Which may diſquiet, and alarm my breaſt, 

Be abſent now ; that diſpoſſeſs d of care, 

And free from every tumult of the mind, 


| With each diſturbing paſſion huſh'd to peace, 


I may pour all my ſpirit on the theme, 

Which opens now before me, and demands 

The Icttieſt train, The eagle, when he tow'rs 
Beyond the clouds, the fleecy robes of heaven, 
Diſdains all objects but the golden ſun, | 

Full on th' effulgent orb directs his eye, 

And fails exulting through the blaze of day ; 

So, while her wing attempts the boldeſt flight, 
Rejecting each interior theme of praiſe, 


| Thee, ornament of Europe, Albion's pride, 


— —e 


(a) The eaſt wind. 
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Fair ſcat of wealth and freedom, thee my muſe 
Shall celebrat:, O London : thee ſhe hails. 
Thou lov'd abode of commerce, laſt retreat, 
Whence ſhe contemplates with a tranquil mind 
Her varicus wanderings from the fated hour, 
That ſhe abandon'd her maternal clime; 
Neptunian commerce, whom Phenice bore, 
Illuſtrious nymph, that nam'd the fertile plains 
Along the ſounding main extended far, | 
Which flowery Carmel with its ſweet perfumes, 
And with its cedars Libanus o' erſhades: 


. Her from the bottom of the wat'ry world, 


As once ſhe ſtood, in radiant beauties grac'd, 
To mark the heaving tide, the piercing c ye 
Of Neptune view'd enamour'd : from the deep 
The god aſcending ruſhes to the beach, 
From that day, 
Soon as the 8 regent of the night 
er monthly progreſs had renew d 
Through hcaven's illumin'd vault, Phœnice, led 
By ſnhame, once more the ſea- worn margin fought: 
There pac'd with painful ſteps the barren ſands, 
A ſolitary mourner, and the ſurge, . 
Which gently roll'd beſide her, now no more 
With placid eyes beholding, thus exclaim'd : 
| Ye tragrant ſhrubs and cedars, loſty ſhade, 
Which croun my native hills, ye ſpreading palms, 
That riſe majeſtic on theſe fruitful meads, 
With you who gave the loſt Phenice birth, 
And you, who bear th' endearing name of friends, 
Once faithful partners of my chaiter hours, 
Farewell! To thee, perfidious god, I come, 
Bent down with pain and anguiſh on thy ſands, 
I come thy ſuppliant: death is all 1 crave ; 
Bid thy devouring waves inwrap my head, 
And to the bottom whelm my cares and {ſhame ! 
She ceas'd, when ſudden from th' encloſing deep 
A cryſtal car emerg'd, with glitt'ring ſhells, _ 
Cull'd from their oezy beds by Tethys“ train, 
And bluſhing coral deck'd, whoſe ruddy glow 
Mix'd with the wat'ry luſtre of the pearl. 
A imiling band of ſea-born nymphs attend, 
Who ſrom the ſhore with gentle hands convey 
The fear- ſubdu'd Phœnice, and along 
The lucid chariot place As there with dread 
All mute, and ftruggling with her painful throes 
She lay, the winds by Neptun 's high command 
Were ſilent round her; not a zephyr dar'd 
To wanton o'er the cedar's branching top. 
Nor on the plain the ſtately palin was ſeen 
To wave its graceful verdure ; o'er the main 
No undulation broke the ſmooth expanſe, 
But all was huſh'd and motionleſs around, 
All but the hghtly-fliding car, impell'd 
Along the level azure by the ſtrength 
Of active Tritons, rivelling in ſpeed 
The rapid meteor, whoſe ſulphureous train 
Glides o'cr the brow of darkneſs, and appears 
The livid ruins of a falling ſtar. | 
 Eeneath the Lybian ſkies, a bliſsful iſle, 
By (c) Triton's floods encircled, Nyſa lay. 
Here youthful nature wanton'd in delights, 
And here the guardians of the bounteous horn, 
While it was now the infancy of time, 
Nor yet th' uncultivated globe had learn'd 


_ 


() Triton, a river and lake ancient Lybia, 


to wohom ſhe gave the olive. 


To ſmile, (4) Eucarpe, (e) Dapſilea delt, 


With all the nymphs, whoſe ſacred care had nursd 


The eldeſt Bacchus. From the flow'ry ſhore 

A turf-clad valley opens, and alon 

Its verdure mild the willing feet allures ; 

While on its ſloping ſides aſcends the pride 

Of hoary groves, 1 o'er the vale 

With day-rejecting gloom. The ſolemn ſhade 

Half round a ſpacious lawn at length expands, 

SS * by a tow'ring cliff, whoſe forehead 
ows 

With 1 purple, and ten thouſand dyes, 

From its reſplendent fragments beaming round; 

Nor leſs irradiate colours from beneath 

On every fide an ampls grot reflects, 

As down the perforated rock the ſun 

Pours his meridian blaze! rever' d. abode 

Of Nyſa's nymphs, with every plant attir'd, 

That wears undying green, refreſh'd with rills 

From ever-living fountains, and enrich'd 

With all Pomona's bloom: unfading flowers 

Glow on the mead, and ſpicy ſhrubs perfume 


With unexhauſted ſweets the cooling gale, 


Which breathes inceſſant there; while every bird 

Of tun ful note his gay or plaintive ſong 

Blends with the warble of meandring ſtreams, 

Which o'er their pebbled channels murm'ring 

The fruit-inveſted hills, that riſe around, {lays 

The gentle Nereids to this calm receſs 

Phanice bear; nor Dapſilea bland, 

Nor good Eucarpe, ſtudious to obey 

Great Neptune's will, their hoſpitable care 

Refuſe ; nor long Lucina is invok'd. 

Soon as the wondrous infant ſprung to day, 

Earth rock'd around; with all their nodding 
woods, | 


And ſtreams reverting to their troubled ſource, 
Ihe mountain ſhook, while Lybia's neighb' ring 


od, : 

Myſterious Ammon, from his hollow cell 
With deep reſounding accent thus to heaven, 
To earth, and ſea, the mighty birth proclaim'd: 

A new-born power behold ! whom fate hath 
The god's imperfect labour to complete call d 
Ihis wide creation. She in lonely ſands 
Shall bid the tower-encircled city riſe, 
Ihe barren ſea ſhall people, and the wilds 
Of dreary nature ſhall with plenty clothe; 
She ſhall enlighten man's unletter'd race, 
And with endearing intercourſe unite ' 
Remoteſt nations, ſcorch'd by ſultry ſuns, 
Or freezing near the ſnow-incruſted pole: 
Where'er the joyous vine diſdains to grow, 
The fruitful olive, or the golden car; 
Her hand divine, with interpoſing aid 
To every climate ſhall the gifts ſupply 
Of Ceres, Bacchus, and () the Athenian maid; 
The graces, joys, emoluments of life 
t'rom her exhauitleſs bounty all ſhall flow. 

The heavenly prophet ceas'd. Olympus heard. 
ee from their ſtar-beſpangled thrones deb 

cend 


(4) Fruilſulneſs. (e) Plenty. 

(f) This whole deſcription of the rock and pretio 
is token from Diod. Siculus, lib. 3. pag. 202. 

(g) Minerva, the tutelary goddeſs of the Aiheniani, 
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da blooming Nyſa a celeſtial bang 
he occan's lord to honour in his child; 
'hen o'er his offspring ſmiling thus began 
he trident-ruler: Commerce be thy name : 
fo thee I give the empire of the main, 
From where the morning breathes its caſtern gale, 
o th' undiſcover'd limits of the weſt, 
rom chilling Boreas to extremeſt ſouth 
hy fire's oblequious billows ſhall extend 
hy univerſal reign. Minerva next 
With wiſdom bleſs' d her, Mercury with art, 
(6) The Lemnian god with induſtry, and laſt 
Maieſtic Phoebus, o'er the infant long 
In contemplation pauſing, thus declar'd 
From his enraptur d lip his matchleſs boon: 
Thee with divine invention 1 endow, 
That ſecret wonder, goddeſs, to diſcloſe, 
by which the wiſe, the virtupus, and the brave, 
he heaven-taught poet and exploring ſage 
hall paſs recorded to the verge of time. | 
Her years of childhood now were number'd o'er, 
hen to her mother's natal ſoil repair'd 
he new divinity whoſe parting ſtep 
Her ſacred nurſes follow'd, ever now 
o her alone inſeparably join'd ; 
hen firſt deſerting their Nyſeian ſhore 
o ſpread their hoarded bleſſings round the world; 
Who with them-bore the unexhauſted horn 
If ever-{miling plenty. Thus adorn'd, 
lttended thus, great goddeſs, thou began'ft 
hy all enlivening progreſs o'er the globe, 
Then rude and joyleſs, deftin'd to repair 
be various ills which earlieſt ages ru'd 
From one, like thee, diſtinguiſh'd by the gifts 
U heaven, Pandora, whoſe pernicious hand 
From the dire vaſe releas'd th' imprifon'd woes. 
Thou gracious commerce, from his cheerleſs 
- caves 7 
n horrid rocks and ſolitary woods, 
he helpleſs wand'rer, man forlorn and wild 
Didſt charm to ſweet ſociety ; didit caſt 
he deep foundations, where the future pride 
f mightieſt cities roſe, and o'er the main 
Before the wond'ring Nereids didſt preſent 
he ſurge-dividing keel, and ſtately maſt, 
hole canvaſs wings, diſtending with the gale, 
he bold Phoenician through Alcides' ftraits 
o northern Albion's tin-embowell'd fields, 
Int oft beneath the ſea-obſeuring brow 
Vi cloud envelop'd Teneriff convey'd. 
Next in fagacious thought th' ethereal plains 
hou trod'ſt, exploring each propitious ſtar 
he danger-braving mariner to guide; 
hen all the latent and myſterious powers 
Vf number didſt unravel: laſt to crown 
Thy bounties, goddeſs, thy unrivall'd toils 
or man, ſtill urging thy inventive mind, 
Thou gav'ſt him (4) letters; there imparting all. 
Which lifts the ennobled ſpirit near to heaven, 
aws, learning, wiſdom, nature's works reveal'd 
godlike ſages, all Minerva's arts, 
pollo's muſic, and th' eternal voice 


(b) Pulcan, the tutelary deity of Lemnos, 

(i) Here the opinion of Sir Iſaac Newton is followed, 
at letters avere firſt invented among! the trading parts 
the worlg. 88 
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Of virtue founding from the hiſtoric roll, 


| The philoſophic page, and poet's ſong. 


Now ſolitude and ſilence from the ſhores 
Retreat on pathleſs mounteins to reſide, 
Barbarity is poliſh'd, infant arts 
Bloom in the deſert, and benignant peace 
With hoſpitality begin to / 66: ug 
Unfocial rapine, and the thirſt of blood; 

As from his tumid urn when Nilus ſpreads 

His genial tides abroad, the favour'd ſoil 

That joins his fruittul border, firſt imbibes 

The kindly ſtream ; anon the bounteous god 

His waves extends, embracing Egypt round, 
Dwells on the teeming champain, and endows 
The ſleeping grain with vigour to attire 

In one bright harveſt all the Pharian plains: 
Thus, when Pygmalion from Phenician Tyre 
Had baniſh'd freedom, with diſdainful ſteps *. 
Indignant commerce, turning from the walls 
Herſelf had rais'd, her welcome ſway enlarg'd 
Among tbe nations, ſpreading round the globe 
The fruits of all its climes ; (4) Cecropian oil, 
The Thracian vintage, and Panchaian gums, 
Arabia's ſpices, and the golden grain, 

Which old Oſiris to his Egypt gave, 

And Ceres to (/) Sicania. Thou didft raiſe 

Th' Ionian name, O commerce, thou the domes 
Of ſumptuous Corinth, and the ample round 14 
Of Syracuſe didſt people. All the wcalth 
Now thou aſſembſeſt from Iberia's mines, 

And golden-channell'd Tagus, all the ſpoils 
From tair (-) Trinacria waſted, all the powers 
Of conquer'd Afric's tributary realms ; 

To fix thy empire on the Lybian verge, 

Thy native tract; the nymphs of Nyla hail ? 
Thy glad return, and echoing joy retounds 

O'er Triton's ſacred waters, but in vain : 


The irreverſible decrees of heaven 


To far more northern regions had ordain'd 


Thy laſting feat; in vain th' imperial port 
| Receives the gather'd riches of the world: 


In vain whole climates bow beneath its rule; 
Behold the toil of centuries to Rome 
Its glories yield, and mould'ring leaves no trace 
Of its deep-rooted greatneſs ; thou with tears 
From thy extinguiſh'd Carthage didſt retire, 
And theſe thy periſh'd honours long deplore. a 
What though rich (=) Gades, what though poliſh'd 
Rhades, — 
With Alexandria, Egypt's ſplendid mart, [towers, \ 
The learn'd (o) Maſlylians, and (p) Ligurian 
What though the potent Hanſeatic league, © , 
And Venice, miſtreſs of the Grecian iſles, | 
With all the /Egean floods, a while might ſooth 
The fad remembrance ; what though led through 


climes 


| And ſeas unknown, with thee th' advent' rous ſons 


— — 


() Athenian, Athens war called Cecropia, From 


Cecrops, its frft king. 


(1) Sicily, 

( Another name of Sicily, which vat frequently 
ravaged by the Carthaginians. 

(n) Cadiz. | 

(% Marſeilles, a Grecian coleny, the moſt cigilize 
as c as the greateſt trading city of ancient Gaul. 


Genoa, 
() Genoa, M m bj 
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(gTagus paſs'd the ſtormy cape, which braves 
The huge Atlantic ; what though Antwerp grew 
Beneath thy ſmiles, and thou p:opitious there 
Didſt ſhower thy bleſſings with unſparing hands: 

Still on thy grief- indented heart impreſs'd 
The great Amilcar's valour, ſtill the deeds 

Of Aſdrubal and Mago, ſtill the loſs 

Of thy unequal, Annibal, remain'd: 

Till from the ſandy mouths of echoing Rhine, 
And ſounding margin of the Scheldt and Maeſe, 
With ſudden roar the angry voice of war | 
Alarm'd thy langour; wonder turn'd thy eye. 
Lo! in bright arms a bold militia ſtood, 
Arrang'd for battle: from afar thou ſaw'ſt 
The ſnowy ridge of Appenine, the fields 

Of wild Calabria, and Pyrene's hills, 

The Guadiana, and the Duro's banks, 


And rapid Ebro gath'ring all their powers 


To cruſh this daring populace. The pride 
Of fierceſt kings with more enflam'd revenge 
Ne' er menac'd freedom; nor ſince dauntleſs 
Greece, | 
And Rome's fternoffspring none hath e'er ſurpaſs'd 
The bold (2) Batavian in his glorious toil 
For liberty, or death. At once the thought 
Of long-lamented Carthage flies thy breaſt, 
And ardent, goddeſs, thou doſt ſpeed to ſave _ 
The generous people. Not the vernal ſhowers, 
Diſtilling copious from the morning clouds, 
Deſcend more kindly on the tender flower, 
New-born and opening on the lap of ſpring, 
Than on this riſing ſtate thy cheering Imile, 
And animating preſence ; while on Spain, 
Prophetic thus, thy indignation broke: 
Inſatiate race! the ſhame of poliſh'd lands! * 
Diſgrace of Europe ! for inhuman deeds 
And inſolence renoven'd ! what demon led 
Thee firſt to plough the undiſcover'd ſurge, 
Which lav'd an hidden world? whote malice 
taught 
Thee firſt to taint with rapine, and with rage, 
With more than ſavage thirſt of blood the arts, 
By me for gentleſt intercourſe ordain'd, 
For mutual aids, and hoſpitable ties 
From ſhore to ſhore ? Or, that pernicious hour, 
Was heaven diſguſted with its wondrous works, 
*That to thy fell exterminating hand 


Th' immenſe Peruvian empire it reſign'd, 


And all, which lordly () Montezuma ſway'd? 

And com'ſt tou, ſtrengthen'd with the ſhining 
ſtores 

Of that gold teeming hemiſphere, to waſte 

The ſmiling fields of Europe, and extend 

Thy bloody ſhackles o'er theſe happy ſeats 

Of liberty? Preſumptuous nation, learn, 

From this dire period ſhall thy glories fade, 

Thy flaughter'd youth ſhall fatten Belgium's ſands 

And victory againft her Albion's cliffs 

Shall ſee the blood empurpl'd ocean daſh 

Thy weltering hoſts, and ſtain the chalky ſhore : 

Ev'n _ whom now thy impious pride would 

in 


—— 


() The Portugueſe diſcovered the Cape of Good I. 22 


{r } The Dutch, 
(s) Montezuma, emperor of Mexico. 
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In ſervile chains, hereafter ſhall ſupport ' [hand 


Thy weaken'd throne ; when heaven's aflliGing 


Of all thy power deſpoils thee, when alone 

Of all, which e'er hath ſignaliz'd thy name, 

Thy inlolence and cruelty remain. 1 
Thus with her clouded viſage, wrapt in frowng, 

The goddeſs threaten'd, and the daring train 

Of her untam'd militia, torn with wounds, 

Deſpiſing fortune, from repeated foils 

More fierce, and braving famine's keeneſt rage, 

At length through deluges of blood ſhe led 

To envied greatneſs; ev'n while clamorous Man 

With loudeſt clangor bade his trumpet ſhake 

The Belgian champain, The their ſtandard rear'd 

On tributary Java, and the ſhores 

Of huge Rorneo; thou, Sumatra, heard'ſt 

Rer naval thunder, Ceylon's trembling ſons 

Their fragrant ſtores of cinnamon reſign'd, 

And odour-breathing Ternate and Tidore 


| Their ſpicy groves. And O whatever coaſt 


The Belgians trace, where'er their power is ſpread 

To hoary Zembla, or to Indian funs, 

Still thither be extended thy renown, \ 

O William, pride of Orange, and ador'd 

Thy virtues, which diſdaining life, or wealth, 

Or empire, whether in thy dawn of youth, 

Thy glorious noon of manhood, or the night, 

(t) The fatal night of death, no other care 

Beſides the public own'd. And dear to fame 

Be thou harmonious (2) Douza; every muſe, 

Your laurel ſtrow around this hero's urn, 

Whom fond Minerva grac'd with all her arts, 

Alike in letters and in arms to ſhine, . 

A dauntleſs warrior, and a learned bard. 

Him Spain's ſurrounding hoſt for ſlaughter 
mark'd, 

With maſſacre yet reeking from the ſtreets 

Of blood-ſtain'd Harlem: he on Leyden's tow'rz 

With famine his companion, wan, ſubdu'd 

In outward form, with patient virtue ſtood 

Superior to deſpair; the heavenly nine 

His ſuffering ſoul with great examples cheer'd 

Of memorable bards, by Mars adorn'd 

With wreaths of fame; (x) Oeagrus' tuneful fon, 

Who with melodious praiſe to nobleſt deeds 

Charm'd the lölchian heroes, and himſelf 

Their danger ſhar'd; (y)Tyrtzus, who reviv'd 

With animating verſe the Spartan hopes; 

Brave (z) Kſchylus and (a) Sophocles, around 


(t) He ras aſſiſinated at Delf. His dying uri 
there, Lord have mercy upon this people. 
See Grot. de Bell. Belg, 
(u) Janus Douga, a famous poet, and the me, learnd 
man of his time. He commanded in Leyden when it was 
o ob/tinately beſieged by the Spaniards in I5 70. 
Eben dee Meurſu Athen, Bat, 
(x) Orpheus, one of the Argonauts, who ſt fil 
from Jolcos, a town in Theſſalia. a 
(4) When the Spartans were greatly diſtreſſed in 
the Meſſenian var, they applied to the Athenians for a 
general, ho ſent them the poet Tyrteus. ö 
(z) Aſcbylus, one of the moſt ancient tragic pues, 
who ſignalixed himſelf in the baitles of Marathon and 
Salamis. a 
(a) Sopbecles commanded his countrymen the Atbeni 
ans, in ſeveral expeditions. 
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ofc ſacred brows the tragie ivy twin'd, 
_—_ with the warrior's laurel; all ſurpaſs'd 
By Douza's valour : and the generous toil, 
His and his country's labours ſoon receiv'd 
Their high reward, when favouring commerce 
rais'd 
Th' invincible Batavians, till, rever'd 
Among the mightieſt on the brighteſt roll 
Of fame they ſhone, by ſplendid wealth and power 
Grac'd and ſupported ; thus a genial ſoil 
Diffuſing vigour though the intant oak, 
Aſfords it ſtrength to flouriſh, till at laſt 
Its lofty head, in verdant honours clad, 
It rears amidft the proudeſt of the grove. 
Yet here th' eternal fates thy laſt retreat 
Deny, a mightier nation they prepare 
For thy reception, ſufferers alike 
By th' unremitted inſolence of power " 
From reign to reign, nor leſs than Belgium known 
For bold contention oft on 'trim{on fields, 
In free-tongu'd ſenates oft with nervous laws 
o circumſcribe, or conquering to depoſe 
Their ſcepter'd tyrants: Albion ſea-embrac'd, 
The joy of freedom, dread of treacherous kings, 
The deſtin'd; miſtreſs of the ſubject main, 
And arbitreſsof Europe, now demands 
Thy preſence, goddeſs. It was now the time, | 
Ere yet perfidious Cromwell dar'd profane 
The ſacred ſenate, and with impious feet 
Tread on the powers of magiſtrates and laws, 
While every arm was chill'd with cold amaze, 
Nor one in all that dauntleſs train was found 
To pierce the rufhan's heart; and now thy name 
Was heard in thunder through th' affrighted ſhores 
Of pale Iberia, of ſubmiſſive Gaul, 
And Tagus, trembling to his utmoſt ſource. 
0 ever taithful, vigilant, and brave, 
Thou bold aſſertor of Britannia's fame, \ 
Unconquerable Blake: propitious heaven 
At this great era, and (6) the ſage decree 
Of Albion's ſenate, perfecting at once, 
What by (e) Eliza was ſo well begun, 
So deeply tounded, to this favour'd ſhore 
The goddeſs drew, where grateful ſhe beſtow'd \ 
Th' unbounded empire of her father's floods, 
And choſe thee, London, for her chief abode, 
Pleas d with the ſilver Thames, its gentle ſtream, 
And ſmiling banks, its joy-diffuſing hills, | 
Which clad with ſplendour, and with beauty 
grac'd, X 
O'erlook his lucid boſom ; pleas'd with thee, 
Thou nurſe ot arts, and thy induſtrious race ; 
Pleas'd with their candid manners, with their free 
dagacious converſe, to inquiry led, 
And zeal for knowledge; hence the opening min 
Reſigns its errors, and unſeals the eye 
Of blind opinion ; merit hence is heard 
Amidit its bluſhes, dawning arts ariſe, 
The gioomy clouds, which ignorance or fear 
opread o' er the paths of virtue are diſpell'd, 
dervility retires, and every heart 1 
With public cares is warm'd; thy merchants 
hence, | g ̃ 


() The ac? of navigation. 


| Thy votary, O commerce! Gracious 


Of war wonh abſent ; hence, unbleſs'd by Mars, 
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Illuſtrious city, thou doſt raife to fame 

How many names of glory may'ſt thou trace 
From earlieſt annals down to (4) Barnard's times! 
And, O! if like that eloquence divine, / 
Which forth for commerce, for Britannia's rights, 
And her inſulted majeſty he pour'd, 

Theſe humble meaſures flow'd, then too thy walls 
Might undiſgrac'd reſound thy poet's name, 

Who now all-fearful to thy praiſe attunes 

His lyre, and pays his grateful ſong to thee, 

wer, 
Continue ſtill to hear my vows, and bleſs 


| My honourable induſtry, which courts 


No other ſmile but thine; for thou alone 

Can'ſt wealth beſtow with independence crown'd ; 

Nor yet exclude contemplative repoſe, | 

But to my dwelling grant the ſolemn calm 

Of learned leiſure, never to reject 

The viſitation of the tuneful maids, 

Who ſeldom deign to leave their ſacred haunts, 

And grace a mortal manſion ; thou divide 

With them my labours; pleaſure I reſign, } 

And, all devoted to my midnight lamp, 

Ev'n now, when Albion o'er the foaming breaſt 

Of groaning Tethys ſpreads its threat'ning fleets, 

I graſp the ſounding ſhell, prepar'd to ſing 

That hero's valour, who ſhall beſt confound 

His injur'd country's foes; ev'n now | feel 

Celeſtial fires deſcending on my breaſt, 

Which prompt thy — ſuppliant to explore, 

Why, though deriv'd from Neptune, though 
rever'd 

Among the nations, by the gods endow'd, 

Thou never yet from eldeſt times haſt found 

One permanent abode; why oft expell'd | 

Thy favour'd ſeats, from clime to clime haſt borne 

Thy wandering ſteps; why London late hath ſeen\ 

(Thy lov'd, thy laſt retreat), deſponding care 

O'ercloud thy brow : O liſten, while the muſe, 

Th' immortal progeny of Jove, unfolds 

The fatal cauſe. What time in Nyſa's cave 

Th' ethereal train, in houour to thy fire, 

Shower'd on thy birth their blended gifts, the 


OWer : 


Thy ſons relinquiſh'd arms, on other arts 
Intent, and ſtill to mercenary hands | 
The ſword intruſting, vainly deem'd, that wealth 
Could purchafc laſting ſafety, and protect 
Unwarlike freedom ; hence the Alps in vain 
Were paſs'd, their long impenetrable ſnows, 

And dreary torrents; ſwoln with Roman dead, 


| Aſtoniſh'd (e) Trebia overflow'd its banks 


In vain, and deep-dy'd Traſimenus roll'd 

Its crimſon waters; Cannz's ſignal day 

The fame alone of great Amilcar's ſon ; 
Enlarg'd, while {ill undiſciplin'd, diſmay d, 
Her head commercial Carthage bow'd at laſt 
To military Rome: th' unalter'd will 

Of Heaven in every climate hath ordain'd, 
Andevery age, that empire ſhall attend 

The ſword, and fteel ſhall ever conquer gold. 


(6) Queen Elizabeth was the firſt of our princes, 
who gave any conſiderable encouragement t0 trades 


(d) Sir Fobn Barnard. ; | 
(e) Trebia, Traſimenus lacus, and Canne, famous fer | 
ibe victories gained by Annika! ever the Romans. | 


ö 
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Inflame: and you, ye fear-difclaiming race; 


Ye mariners of Britain, choſen train 
Of liberty and commerce, now no more 
Secrete your 8 valour; hear the call 


Then from thy ſufferings learn; th' auſpicious honr 
ow ſmiles: our wary magiſtrates have arm'd 

Our hands; tho, goddeſs, animate our breaſts 

To caſt inglorious indolence aſide, \ 

That once again, in bright battalions rang'd, 

Our thouſands and ten thouſands may be ſeen 

Their country's only rampart, and the dread 

Of wild ambition, Mark the Swediſh hind-; \ 

He, on his native ſoil ſhould danger lowr, 

Soon from the entrails of the duſky mine 

Would riſe to arms; and other fields and chiefs 

With Helfingburg (F) and Steinboch ſoon would 


are 
The admiration of the northern world: 
Helvetia's hills behold, th' atrial ſeat 

Of long-ſupported liberty, who thence, 

Securely reſting on her faithful ſhield, 

'The warrior's corſelet flaming on her breaſt, 
Looks down with ſcorn on ſpacious realms, which 


oan 

In ſervitude around her, and her ſword 
With dauntleſs {kill high brandiſhing, defies 
The Auſtrian eagle, and imperious Gaul: 
And O! could thoſe ill-fated ſhades ariſe, 
Whoſe valiant ranks along th' enſanguin'd duſt 
Of (g) Newbery lay crowded, they could tell, 
How their long-matchleſs cavalry, ſo oft 
O'er hills of ſlain by ardent Rupert led, 
Whoſe dreaded ſtandard victory had wav'd, 
Till then triumphant, there with nobleſt blood 
From their ger d ſquadrons dy'd the reſlive ſpear 
Of London's firm militia, and reſign'd 
The well-diſputed field; then, goddeſs, ſay, 
Shall we be now more timid, When behold, 
The black'ning ſtorm now gathers round our 

heads, 8 | 
And England's angry genius ſounds to arms? 
For thee, remember, is the banner ſpread ; 
The naval tower to vindicate thy rights 
Will _ the curling foam: he 


ring 


bom 
Will roar, and ſtartle in the deepeſt grots 


Old Nereus' daughters; with combuſtion ſtor'd, 


For thee our dire volcanos of the main, 
Impregnated with horror, ſoon will pour 

Their flaming ruin round cach hoſtile fleet : 
Thou then, great goddeſs, ſummon all thy powers, 
Arm all thy ſons, thy vaſſals, every heart 


(J Helfngburg, @ ſmall town in Schonem, cele- 
brated for the victory wiich Count Steinboch gained over 
the Danes, ⁊witb an army. for the moſt part compoſed of 
Swediſh peaſants, who had never ſeen an enemy before : 
it is remarkable, that the defeated troops were as com- 
Plete a body of regular forces as any in all Europe, 

(g) The London train'd-band, and auxiliary regi- 
giments (of wohoſe inexperience of danger, or any kind of 
ſervice, beyond the eaſy practice of their prfiures in the 

Artillery-Ground, had till then too cheap an eflimation), 
behaved themſelves to wonder ; and were, in truth, the 
Preſer vation of that army that day. For they food as a 
bulwwark and rampire to defend T reſt ; and toben their 
<vings of horſe were ſcattered and diſperſed, kept their 
ground ſe fleadily, that though Prince Rupert himſelf led 
1 the choice horſe to charge them, and endured the ſtorm 
of ſmall fbrt, be could make no impreſſion on their fland of 
Files; but was forced to wheel about, Clarend. book 7. 
Page 342. 


\ 


Of injur'd Albion; to her foes preſent 
Thoſe daring boſoms, which alike diſdain 
The death-diſploding cannon, and the rage 
Of warring tempeſts, mingling in their ſtrife 
The ſeas and clouds: though long in filence huſh's 
Hath ſlept the Britiſh thunder; though the pride 
Of weak lberia bath forgot the roar ; 

Soon ſhall her ancient terrors be recall'd, ; 
When your victerious ſhouts affright her ſhores; 
None now ignobly will your warmth reſtrain, 
Nor hazard more indignant valour's curſe, 
Their country's wrath, and time's eternal ſcorn; 
Then bid the furies of Bellona wake, 

And ſil ver- mantled peace with welcome ſteps 
Anon ſhall viſit your triumphant iſle. 

And that perpetual ſafety may poſſeſs 

Our joyous fields, thou, genius, who preſid'ſt 
O'er this illuſtrious city, teach her ſons 

| To wield the noble 1 war; 

And let the great example ſoon extend 
Through every province, till Britannia ſees 
Her docile millions fill the martial plain: 

Then, whatſoe'er our terrors now ſuggeſt 

Of deſolation, and th' invading ſword ; . 
Though with his maſly trident Neptune heay'd 
A new-born iſthmus from the Britiſh deep, 
And to its parent continent rejein'd 

Our chalky ſhore; though Mahomet could 

| His powerful creſcent with the hoſtile Gaul, 
And that new Cyrus of the conquer d eaſt, 
Who now in trembling vaſſalage unites 

The Ganges and Euphrates, could advance 
With his auxiliar hoſt ; our warlike youth 

With (4) equal numbers, and with keener zeal 
For children, parents, friends, for England fir'd, 
Her fertile glebe, her wealthy towns, her laws, 
Her liberty, her honour, ſhould ſuſtain 

The dreadful onſet, and reſiſtleſs break 

Th' immenſe array; thus ev'n the lighteſt thought 
E'er to invade Britannia's calm repoſe, 

Muſt die the moment, that auſpicious Mars 

Her ſons ſhall bleſs with diſcipline and arms; 
'That exil'd race, in ſuperſtition nurs'd, 

The ſervile pupils of tyrannic Rome, | 

With diſtant gaze deſpairing, ſhall behold 

The guarded ſplendours of Britannia's crown; 
Still from their abdicated ſway eſtrang d, 
With all th' attendance on deſpotic thrones, 
Prieſts, ignorance, and bonds; with watchful fiep 
Gigantic terror, ſtriding round our coaſt, 

Shall ſhake his Gorgon ægis, and the hearts 

Of proudeſt kings appal; to other ſhores 

Our angry fleets, when inſolence and wrongs 
To arms awaken our vindictive power, 

Shall bear the hideous waſte of ruthleſs war; 
But liberty, ſecurity, and fame, 

Shall dwell for ever on our choſen plains, 


() If the computation, which allot near tau mil. 
lions of fighting men to this kingdom may be relied on; i. 
is not eaſy to conceive, how the united force of the whole 
world could aſſemble together, and 4694, in an enemy's 
country greater numbers, than thly would find of ped ts 


— 


them here, 


- 
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ADMIRAL HOSIER'S GHOST. 


As near Porto- Bello lying 
On the gently-ſwelling flood, 

At midnight with ſtreamers flying 
Our triumphant navy rode; 

There while Vernon fat all-glorious 
From the Spaniards' late defeat : 

And his crews, with ſhouts victorious, 
Drank ſucceſs to England's fleet: 


On a ſudden, ſhrilly ſounding, 
Hideous yells and ſhrieks were heard; 
Then each heart with fear confounding, 
A ſad troop of ghoſts appear'd, 
All in dreary hammocks ſhrouded, 
Which for winding-ſheets they wore, 
And with looks by ſorrow clouded 
Frowning on that hoſtile ſhore. 


On them gleam'd the moon's wan luſtre, 
When the ſhade of Hoſier brave 

His pale bands was ſeen to muſter, 
Riſing from their wat'ry grave: 

O'cr the glimmering wave he hy'd him, 
Where the Bur ford rear'd her ſail, 

With three thouſand ghoſts beſides him, 
And in groans did Vernon hail. 


Heed, O heed, our fatal ſtory, 
Jam Hoſier's injur'd ghoſt, 
You, who now have purchas'd glory 
At this place where I was loſt ; 
Though in Porto-Bello's ruin 
You now triumph free from fears, 
When you think on our undoing, 
You will mix your joy with tears. 


See theſe mournful ſpectres ſweeping 
Ghaſtly o'er this hated wave, 


Whoſe wan cheeks are ſtain'd with weeping ; 


Theſe were Engliſh captains brave: 
Mark thoſe numbers pale and horrid, 
Thoſe were once my ſailors bold, 
Lo, cach hangs his drooping forehead, 
While his diſmal tale is told. 

I, by twenty ſail attended, 
Did this Spaniſh town affright 
Nothing then its wealth defended 
But my orders not to fight; 


O! that in this rolling ocean 5 
I had caſt them with diſdain, 

And obey'd my heart's warm motion, 5 
To have quell'd the pride of Spain; 


For reſiſtance I could fear none, 
But with twenty ſhips had done 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Haſt achiev'd with fix alone. 
Then the Baſtimentos never 
Had our foul diſhonour ſeen, 
Nor the ſea the ſad receiver 
Of this gallant train had been. 


Thus, like thee, proud Spain diſmaying, * 
And her galleons leading home, x 
Though condemn'd for diſobeying, - 
had met a traitor's doom. 
To have fallen, my country crying 
He has play d an Engliſh part, 
Had been better far than dying 
Of a griev'd and broken heart. 72 


Unrepining at thy glory, 
Thy ſucceſsful A. an... hail; 
But remember our ſad ſtory, 
And let Hoſier's wrongs prevail. 
Sent in this foul clime to languiſh, 
Think what thouſands fell in vain, 
Waſted with diſeaſe and anguiſh, 
Not in glorious battle ſlain. 


| Hence with all my train attending 


From their oozy tombs below, 
Through the hoary foam aſcending, 
Here I feed my conſtant woe: 
Here the Baſtimentos viewing, 
We recal our ſhameful doom, 
And our plaintive cries renewing, 
Wander through the midnight gloom. 


O'er theſe waves for ever mourning 
Shall we roam depriv'd of reſt, 
If to Britain's ſhores returnin e 
You neglect my juſt requeſt; } 
After this proud foe ſubduing, 
When your patriot friends you ſee, 
Think on vengeance for my ruin, 


And for England ſham'd in me. 
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Curnuzen'r Snaw was born at Ravenſworth, near Richmond 3 in Yorkſhire, in 1738 or 1739. 
His father was by trade a ſhoemaker, in low circumſtances. 

He was firſt put to ſchool at Kirkbyhill, near Ravenſworth ; but he was ſoon removed to Scorton, 
five miles from Richmond; where, after having gone through a common courſe of education, he 
was appointed uſher. 

Some time after, he became atics to the grammar-ſchool at Darlington, under Mr. Metcalf; where 
he publiſhed his firſt poem, in 1756, called Liberty, humbly inſcribed to the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Darlington, 4to. 

While he reſided at Darlington, he began to ſhow that negligence of the diaates of prubace, 
and the rules of economy, which marked his future life, infomuch that he was obliged to quit his 
employment, and the country; and with nothing but his talents came in queſt of fortune to 
London. 

The exact time of his arrival in London has not been aſcertained ; but report ys that his firſt 
employment was writing paragraphs and eſſays ſor the newſpapers. 

In the ſpring 1760, he was at St. Edmond's-Bury, probably a member of the Norwich Company 
of Comedians, and publiſhed under the name of W. Seymour, Odes on the Four roms 4to, the you 
duRion of his early youth. 

In the ſummer of that year, he joined the haſty raiſed company with which Mr. Foote opened 
the Hay-Market with « The Minor,” a play that was acted with uncommon facceſs, thirty- eight 
nights, and in which Shaw performed the part of Sir George Wealthy. 

The winter of that year, he paſſed either in Ireland or in ſome country company, and in ſummer 
1761, performed at Drury-Lane, then opened by Mr. Foote, and Mr. Murphy. 

On the 19th of October he appeared at Covent Garden in the character of O/myn in © Zara,” but 
with ſo little ſucceſs, that he never was permitted to perform any more, till the x4th May, when 
he perſonated Pierre in © Venice Preſerved,” for his own benefit. 

He poſſeſſed but few requiſites for the ſtage, except figure; and from this time ſeems to hive 
abandoned a profeſſion from which he was likely to derive neither profit nor reputation. 

In 1762, he reſumed the pen, and the poetical war kindled by Churchill, raging at that juature 
with great violence, he wrote a fatire, called The Four Farthing Candles, to, in which he attacked 
Lloyd, Churchill, and Colman; with whom he thought proper to join Shirley; though with little 
apparent propriety, This performance was executed with conſiderable ſpirit, and obtained ſo much 
notice as ts encourage him to proceed as an author. The following lines applied to the celebrated 
author of the“ Roſciad,” are enough to make every diſcerning reader pronounce him utterly deſtis 
tute of candour, and juſtly chargeable with that very mean abuſe of which he accuſes the poet he _ 
taken upon him to correct for the ſame offence, 

When a rough unwieldy wi 

Turns bard, infus'd by Lo but ſpite ;. 
Though here and there a flolen thought 
May prove the b/cchheed not untaught, 


| Yet by his awkward hobbling gait 
We eaſily diſcern the cheat; © RES 
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And in each ſpleen-fraught line can trace, 
His want of genius, as of grace. 


| The ſucceſs of this ſatire produced « An Epiſtle to the Author of the Four Farthing Candles,” 
ato, by the author of the © Roſciad of Govent Garden ;* a performance of no value. 
In 1766, he made Churchill amends for the unjuſtifiable ſeverity with which he had treated 


him i in his Four Farthing Candles, by making him the hero of a mock-heroic poem called The Race, 


by Mercurius Spur, Ei. with notes by Fauſtinss Scriblerus, 4to, in which he characteriſed the 


chief poets, bookſcllers, printers, and reviewers, of that period; and ſome of them with great ſe 


verity. 


This poem was eagerly read, and republiſhed and enlarged in 1767; with an Adlreſs to the Critics, 


in which he alludes to his early propenſity to poetry, in the following lines: 


Where Pegaſus, who ambled at f#fteen, 

No longer ſporting on the rural green, 

Rampant breaks forth, now flies the peaceful plains, 
And bounds impetuous, heedleſs of the reins ; 

O'er earth's vaſt ſurface madly ſcours along, 

Nor ſpares a critic, gaping in the 2 


It appears from this performance, that he had by this time no want of conſidence in his powers. 
He had learned to deal his ſatire about with no unſparing hand; and if it was not ſelt by the parties 
againſt whom it was directed, it was owing to no lenity or forbearance in the ſatiriſt. 

About this time he wrote an Account of the virtues of the Beaume de Vie, a then popular medicine, 
and was admitted as a partner to a proportion of the profits ariſing from it. 

He had hitherto led, if not a profligate, at leaſt a diſſipated life. He now ſeemed ſenſible of it 
himſelf, and ſoon afterwards married an amiable and accompliſhed young woman, of a good family, 


it would ſeem, againſt the wiſhes of her friends. 
For a ſhort time he had the care of the preſent Earl of Cheſterfield, then an infant, to inſtruct 


him in the firſt rudiments of learning. 

He alſo printed propoſals for publiſhing a collection of his poems by ſubſcription ; but this was 
never executed, and he returned the money he had received. 

In 1768, he had the affliction to loſe his wife, in child-bed, of her firſt child; and on this melan- 
choly occaſion, wrote his celebrated performance, intituled, A Monody to the Memory of a young Lady, 
by an affiifted Huſband, ato, 1768. 

The child, which was a daughter, lived but a ſhort time after its mother, and he again lament- 
ed his ſecond loſs, in ſtrains not inferior to the former, in an Evening Addreſs to a Nightingale, 

The publication of his Monody occaſioned ſome ſevere lines in a newſpaper, which were imputed 
to Langhorne, who had then experienced a ſimilar affliction, and produced a Mp; war between 
the two poets, that was conducted with great liberality on both ſides. 

It introduced him alfo, from congeniality of affliction, to the notice of Lyttleton, who extolled 
the author in the higheſt terms ; but he derived no other advantage from his acquaintance. 

In theſe exquiſite poems are many alluſions to the miſery of their author, independent of the cir- 
cumſtances which gave riſe to them. He was at this period afflicted with diſeaſe, which put on its 
moſt diſgraceful and offenſive form; and as he had poſſeſſed no ſmall portion of vanity about his 
perſon, this alteration added pungency to his affliction. 

He, however, continued to write, and having eſpouſed from inclination, the principles of the 
party in oppoſition to the Court, in 1769, he publiſhed Corruption, à Satire, inſcribed to the Right Ho- 
nourable Richard Grenville, Earl Temple, 4to. In the dedication he ſpeaks of himſelf in the following 
manly, intereſting, and energetic lines, which cannot be read without powerfully awakening the 


ſympathy of benevolence, and the flame of patriotiſm. 


For me, long loſt to all the world holds dear, 
No hopes can flatter, and no ſuns can cheer 
Sickneſs and forrow with united rage, 


In carly * have EE the ills of age; 
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This all my v iſn ( ſince earthly joys are flown) 
To ſigh unſeen— to live and die unknown: 
To break the tenor of this ſad repoſe, 
Say what could rouſe me but my country's woes 
But thus to ſee vice ſtalk in open day, , 
With ſhameleſs front, and univerſal ſway ! | | 
To view proud villains drive the gilded car, 
Deck'd with the ſpoils and ravages of war ! 
Whoſe ill-got wealth ſhifted from hand to hand, 
With vice and want have delug'd all the land; 
*Tis ſatire's only to avenge the cauſe, 
On thoſe that ſcape from Tyburn and the laws; 
Drag forth each — conſpicuous and confeſt, 
And hang them high—as ſcare-crows for the reſt! 
Let this grand object claim my every care, 
And chafe the ſullen demon of deſpair, 
(When paſſion fires us for the public weal, 
For private griefs twere infamous to feel) 
Till my full heart, diſburden'd of its freight, 
No more ſhall ſwell and heave beneath the weight; 
This dnteous tribute to my country paid, 
Welcome pale ſorrow and the ſilent ſhade ! 
From glory's ſtandard yet ſhould all retire, 
And none be found to fan the generous fire; 
No patriot ſoul to juſtify the ſong, 
And urge its precepts on the ſlumbering throng; 

In vain to virtue have I form'd the ſtrain, , 
An angel's tongue might plead her cauſe in vain. 
Some lone retreat I'll ſeek unknown to fame, 
Nor hear the very echo of their ſhame ; 
Conſcience ſhall pay me for the world's neglect, 
And Heav'n approve what mortals dare reject. 


He afterwards is ſuppoſed to have written many political as well as poetics] performances, and is 


known to have been a contributor, if not the editor of“ The Freeholder's Magazine,” 1770, in 


which the unfortunate Chatterton was for ſome time engaged. 
One of his laſt pieces was an elegy on the death of Charles Yorke, the Lord Chancellor, which 


was generally ſuſpected to have been ſuppreſſed on the Hardwicke family's paying a ſum of money 


to him; and it has been inſinuated, that it was written with that view; but the pride of genius, and 
that delicacy of ſentiment which taſte and reading inſpire, diſcountenance the opinion. | 
At length, overwhelmed with complicated diſtreſs, he died at his houſe in Titchfield-ſtreet, 
Oxford-market, Sept. 1. 1771, in the 43d year of his age. 
His Monody to the Memory of a Young Lady, and Evening Addreſs to a Nightingale, have been 
frequently reprinted in the poetical Miſcellanies. His Race has been reprinted in the 2d volume of 
the third edition of Dilly's “ Repoſitory,” 1790. They are now, with ſome ſhorter pieces, re- 


printed from the“ European Magazine,” for 1786, received, for the firſt time, into a collection of | 


claſſical Engliſh poetry. Copies of his Liberty, Odes on the Four Seaſons, Four Farthing Candles, 
and Corruption, which have not been reprinted, though they highly merit republication, could not 
be obtained for the uſe of this edition, s 


Shaw has unhappily added another name to the catalogue, already too numerous, of men of 


genius, who would have ariſen to a more illuſtrious reputation, had their talents been accompanied 
with an uniform attention to the common maxims of prudence. His character was compounded 
of good qualities, and of defects; of tenderneſs, generoſity, and probity, to be commended ; and of 
extravagance, vanity, and imprudence, to be avoided. His chief fault, from which moſt of his 
other faults proceeded, was an utter neglect of economy. His diſpoſition was friendly, affectionate, 
and ſocial. In the domeſtic relations, his conduct was truly amiable and exemplary. 

As a poet, the variety of his compoſitions evince the verſatility of his genius. In the province of 
humour and of ſatire, he has been excelled by many of his poetical contemporaries, particularly 
Lloyd and Churchill; but in poetical feeling, ſtriking touches of nature, and pathetic tenderneſs, he 


A 


* 
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is inferior to no writer of ancient or modern times. His Monody and Addreſs to a Nightingate, 
far tranſcend the Monody” of Lyttleton, and the © Elegies“ of Langhorne and Scott, on fimilar 
occaſions. The exquiſite tenderneſs which runs through the whole of the Monody, renders it one 
of the moſt affecting poems in the Engliſh language. The meaſure of the Addreſs is irregu- 
1 lar, like that of Dryden's immortal“ Ode,” Milton's © Lycidas,” Lyttleton's * Monody,” &c. 
which ſufficiently demonſtrates that regularity of metre is not effential to poetical excellence, 


With theſe poems every body is greatly pleaſed ; becauſe they have beauties in them which = 
affect every body. In the Monody, Emma's dying farewell is particularly pathetic. But it is 
needleſs to point out thoſe ſtrokes of pathos which cannot eſcape obſervation. True taſte will 
ever approve of * which is written from the heart; for it will ever feel the force of its pro. = 
ductions, 
It is unpleaſant to turn from the voice of genius to the clamours of faction, and to leave the 
ſtrains of poetry and nature for the uproar of ſtrife and oppoſition. In his Race, however we may 
admire the accuracy of obſervation, happy vein of humour, poignancy of ſatire, facility of 
expreſſion, and harmony of numbers. The defign and tendency of the poem cannot be com- 
mended. Compoſitions of this claſs, as they gratify malignity, are uſually read with great avidity, 
on their firſt appearance, but without uncommon merit, they quickly fink into oblivion. Even the 
* Dunciad,” of which the Race is an imitation, is read perhaps with leſs delight than any other 
work of its celebrated author; nor ſhould we reſort at all to the Temple of Dullneſs, to con- 
template the characters of Curll, Theobald, &c. could we not alſo feaſt on the diſpute of the 
« Virtuoſos"” before the throne of the goddeſs. As a work of wit and ingenious fatire, the Face Y: 
may afford entertainment to thoſe who care little about many of the characters who are whimſically . 
made to contend for pre- eminence of fame, by running: | ; 0 
5 a She. 
Prove by their heels the proweſs of the head. 
Among the competitors, Dr. Johnſon appears with peculiar diſtinction; and is diſmiſſed with a The 
jaſt and elegant eulogium. His portrait is drawn with the pencil of Churchill. The candour which Ah 
breathes in the following apoſtrophe to Vanity, will be generally allowed as an apology for the de 
petulance and preſumption of the ſatiriſt: 
; I, w 
Oh Vanity ! whoſe far extended ſway R 
Nations confeſs, and potentates obey ; 
How vaſt thy reign—Say where, Gh! where's the man, Wor 
His own defects who boldly dares to ſcan, : | A 
Juſt to himſelf?—Evn now, while J incline . 
To paint the votaries kneeling at thy ſhrine, 
1 | Whilſt others follies freely I impart, Hou 
E Thy power reſiſtleſs flutters round my heart, Nor 
rompts me this common weakneſs to diſcloſe * 
(Myſelf the very coxcomb I expoſe) | 5 
And ah! too partial to my lays and me, Did 
My kind —yet cruel friends—ſoon ſhall you ſee | A 
The culprit-muſe, whoſe idle ſportive vein, 
No views can bias, and no fears reſtrain; 
Dragg'd without mercy to that awful bar, 8100 
Where ſpleen with genius holds eternal war, ö Deal 
And there her final ruin to fulfil, 
Condemn'd by butchers pre- reſolv d to kill. 
In vain her youth ſhall for compaſſiun plead, Com 
Even for a. able, the wretch ſhall bleed; | (I 
And ſpite of all the friendſhip you can ſhow, Teac 
Be made a public ſpectacle of woe. | 125 
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POEM s. oo 


MONODY 
To THE MEMORY OF A YOUNG LADY. 


Ver do I live! O how ſhall I ſuſtain 
This vaſt unutterable weight of woe ? 
This worſe than hunger, poverty, or pain, 
Or all the complicated ills below _ 
She, in whoſe life my hopes were treaſur'd all, 
Is gone—for ever fled— 
My deareſt Emma's dead; 
Theſe eyes, theſe tear-ſwoln eyes beheld her fall: 
Ah no—ſhe lives on ſome far happier ſhore, 
She lives—but (cruel thought) ſhe lives for me no 
more. 


], who the tedious abſence of a day . 
Remov'd, would languiſh for my charmer's 
ſight, 
Would chide the lingering moments for delay, 
And fondly blame the flow return of night; 
How, how ſhall I endure 
(O miſery paſt a cure)! 
Hours, days, and years, Fucceifively to roll, 
Nor ever more behold the comfort of my ſoul ? 


Was the not all my fondeſt wiſh could frame? 
Did ever mind ſo much of heaven partake ? 
Did ſhe not love me with the pureſt flame, 
And give up friends and fortune for my ſake ? 
Though mild as evening ſkies, 
With downcafſt, ſtreaming eves, 
Stood the ſtern frown of ſupercilious brows, 
Deaf to their brutal threats, and faithful to her 
vos. 


Come then, ſome muſe, the ſaddeſt of the train, 
(No more your bard ſhall dwell on idle lays) 
Teach me each moving melancholy ſtrain, . 
And O diſcard the pageantry of phraſe. 
It fut the flowers of tpecch with woes like mine! 
Thus, haply, as I paint 
The ſource of my complaint, 
My ſoul may own the impaſſion'd line; 
A flood of tears may guſh to my relief, 
Aud irom my ſveclling heart diſcharge this load 
of gticl. | | 
Vol. XI, 


L 


} Forbear, my ford officious friends, forbear 


To wound my ears with the ſad tales you tell; 
« How good ſhe was, how gentle, and how fair !'? 
In pity ceaſe—alas! I know too well: 
How in her ſweet expreſhve face 
Beam'd forth the beauties of her mind, | 
Yet heighten'd by exterior grace 
Of manners moſt engaging, moſt refin'd: 
No piteous object could ſhe ſee, 
But her ſoft boſom ſhar'd the woe, 
Whilſt ſmiles of affability | 
Endear'd whatever boon ſhe might beſtow, 
Whate'er the emotions of her heart, - 5 
Still one conſpicuous in her eyes, 
Stranger to every female art, 
Alike to feign, or to diſguiſe: 
And O the boaſt how rare! g 
The fecret in her faithful breaſt 8 


she ne'er with lawleſs _— diſclos'd, 


In ſacred ſilence lodg'd inviolate there. 
O feeble words—unable to expreſs 
Her matchleſs virtue, or my own diſtreſs! - 


Relentleſs death! that, ſteel'd to human woe, 
With murderous hands deals havoc on mankind, 

Why (cruel!) ſtrike this deprecated blow, 
And leave ſuch wretched multitudes behind? 

Hark! groans come wing'd on every breeze! 
The ſons of grief prefer their ardent vow ; 

Oppreſs'd with ſorrow, want, or dire diſeaſe, 
And ſupplicate thy aid, as I do now : 

ln vain—Perverſe, ſtill on the unweeting head 

'Tis thine thy vengeful darts to ſhed; 


| Hope's infant bloſſoms to deftroy, 


ind drench in tears the face of joy. 
But oh, fell tyrant ! yet expect the hour 
When virtue ſhall renounce thy power; 
When thou no more ſhalt blot the face of day, 
Nor mortals tremble at thy rigid ſway, 
Alas! the day -where'er I turn my eyes, 
Some {ad memento of my loſs appears; 
I fly the fatal houſe - ſuppreſs my hs, 
Reſolv'd to dry my unavailing tears: 
But, ah! In vain—no change of time op 
place Q 
The memory ean efface 
Na 
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Of all that ſweetneſs, that enchanting air, 


Now loſt ; and nought remains but anguiſh and 
defpair. 


Where were the delegates of Heaven, oh where! 
Appointed virtue's children fate to keep! 
Had innocence or virtue been their care, 
She had not dy'd, nor had 1 liv'd to weep: 
Mov'd by my tears, and by her patience mov'd, 
To ſee her force the endearing ſmile, 
My ſorrows to beguile, ; 
When torture's keeneſt rage ſhe prov'd; 
Sure they had warded that untimely dart, 
Which broke her thread of lite, and rent a huſ- 
band's heart. 
How ſhall I e'er forget that dreadful hour, 
When, feeling death's reſiſtleſs power, 
My hand ſhe prets'd, wet with her falling tears, 
And thus, in faultering accents, ſpoke her fears! 
« Ah, my lov'd lord, the tranſient ſcene is o'er, 
« And we muſt part (alas!) to meet no more! 
« But, oh! if &er thy Emma's name was dear, 


If cer thy vows have charm'd my raviſh'd ear; 


4c If, from thy lov'd embrace my heart to gain, 

& Proud friends have frown'd, and fortune ſmil'd 
& jn vain; 

&« Tf it has been my ſole endeavour ſtill 

To act in all obſequious to thy will; 

« To watch thy very ſmiles, thy wiſh to know, 

Then only truly bleſt when thou wert ſo: 

4 Tf I have doated with that fond excels, 

« Nor love could add, nor fortune make it leſs; 

4 Tf this I've done, and more—oh then be kind 

To the dear lovely babe I leave behind. 

« When time my once-lov'd memory ſhall efface, 


< Some happicr maid may take thy Emma's place, 


*« With envious eyes thy partial fondneſs ſee, 

C And hate it for the love thou bore to me: 

« My deareſt Shaw, forgive a woman's fears, 

< But one word more (I cannot bear thy tears) 

« Promiſe and 1 will truſt thy faithful vow, 

( Oft have I try'd, and ever found thee true) 

< That to ſome diſtant ſpot thou wilt remove 

« 'This fatal pledge of hapleſs Emma's love, 

« Where ſafe thy blandiſhments it may partake, 

« And, oh i be tender for its mother's fake. 

* Wilt thou? 

I know thou wilt ſad ſilence ſpeaks aſſent, 

And in that pleaſing hope thy Emma dies con- 
“ tent.“ a 


I, who with more than manly ſtrength have bore 
The various ills impos'd by cruel fate, 

Suſtain the firmneſs of my ſoul no more, 
But ſink bencath the weight : 


| Juſt Heaven (I cry'd) from memory's earlieſt day 


No comfort has thy wretched ſuppliant known, 
Misfortune ſtill with unrelenting ſway 

Has claim'd me for her own. 
in pity to my grief, reſtore 
"This only ſource of bliſs ; I aſk—1 aſk no more 
Vain hope—th* irrevocable doom is paſt, 
Ev'n now ſhe looks—fhe ſighs her laſt 
Vainly I ſtrive to ſtay her fleeting breath, 
And, with rebellious heart, proteſt againſt her 

death, 


When the ſtern tyrant clos'd her lovely eyes, 
How did I rave, untaught to bear the blow! 
| 4 
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With impious wiſh to tear her from the ſkies; 
How curſe my fate in bitterneſs of woe ! 
But whither would this dreadful frenzy lead ? 
Fond man, forbear, 
Thy fruitleſs forrow ſpare, 
Dare not to taſk what Heaven's high will decreed: 
In humble reverence kiſs th' afflitive rod, : 
And proſtrate bow to an offended God. 


Perhaps kind Heaven in mercy dealt the blow, 
Some faving truth thy roving ſoul to teach; 
To wean thy heart from grovelling views below, 


And point out bliſs beyond misfortune”s reach: 


To ſhow that all the flattering ſchemes of joy, 
Which towering hope fo fondly builds in air, 
One fatal moment can deſtroy, 
And plunge th' exulting maniac in deſpair, 


Then, O! with pious fortitude ſuſtain 


Thy-preſent loſs—haply, thy future gain; 
Nor let thy Emma die in vain; 
Time ſhall adminiſter its wonted balm, 
And huſh this ſtorm of grief to no unpleaſing calm, 


Thus the poor bird, by ſome diſaſtrous fate 
Caught and imprison'd in a lonely cage, 
Torn from its native fields, and dearer mate, 
Flutters a while, and ſpends its little rage: 
But, finding all its efforts weak and vain, 
No more it pants and rages for the plain; 
Moping a while, in ſullen mood 
Droops the ſweet mourner—hut, ere long, 
Prunes its light wings, and pecks its food, 
And meditates the ſong : ; 
Serenely ſorrowing, breathes its piteous caſe, 
And _— its plaintive warblings ſaddens all the 
place. . 


Forgive me, Heaven—yet—yet the tears will flow, 
To think how ſoon my ſcene of bliſs is paſt! 
My budding joys juſt promiſing to blow, 
All nipt and wither'd by one envious blaſt ! 
My hours, that laughing wont to fleet away, 
Move 3 along; 
Where's now the tprightly jeſt, the jocund 
ſong ; 
Time creeps unconſcious of delight: 
How ſhall I cheat the tedious day ? 
And O-—the joyleſs night ! 
Where ſhall I reſt my weary head? 
How ſhall I find repoſe on a fad widow'd bed? 


Come, * Thehan drug, the wretch's only aid, 
To my torn heart its former peace reſtore; 
Thy votary wrapp'd in thy Lethean ſhade, 
A while ſhall ccaſe his ſorrows to deplore: 
Haply when lock'd in fleep's embrace, 
Again I ſhall behold my Emma's face ; 
Again with tranſport hear 
Her voice ſoft whiſpering in my ear; 
May ſteal once more a balmy kiſs, 
And taſte at leaſt of viſionary bliſs, 


But, ah! th' unwelcome morn's obtruding light 
Will all my ſhadowy ſchemes of bliſs depoſc, 
Will tear the dear illuſion from my ſight, 
And wake me to the ſenſe of all my woes: 
If to the verdant fields I ſtray, 
Alas! what pleaſures now can theſe convey ? 


* Laudanum, 


When! 
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lovely form purſues where'er I go, 
5 And e the ſcene wich Sues 
By nature's laviſh bounties cheer'd no more, 
Sorrowing I rove, 
Through valley, grot, and grove; 
Nought can their beauties or my loſs reſtore; 
No herb, no plant, can med'cine my difeafe, 
And my fad ſighs are borne on every paſſing 
breeze. | 


Sickneſs and ſorrow hovering round my bed, 
Who now with anxious haſte ſhall bring relief, 
With lenient hand ſupport my drooping head, 
Aſſuage my pains, and mitigate my grief? 
Should worldly buſineſs call away, 
Who now ſhall in my abſence fondly mourn, 
Count every minute of the loitering day, 
Impatient for my quick return? 
should aught my boſom diſcompoſe, 
Who now with ſweet complacent air 
Shall ſmooth the ragged brow of care, 
And ſoften all my woes ? bs 
Too faithful memory Ceaſe, O ceaſe 
How {hall e' er regain my peace? 
(0 to forget her) but how vain each art, 


Whilſt every virtue lives imprinted on my heart. 


And thou, my little cherub, left behind, ; 
To hear a father's plaints, to ſhare his woes, 
When reaſon's dawn informs thy infant mind, 
And thy ſweet-liſping tongue ſhall aſk the cauſe, 
How oſt with ſorrow ſhall mine eyes run o'er, 
When, twining round my knees, I trace 
Thy mother's ſmile upon thy face ? 
How oft to my full heart ſhalt thou reſtore 
dad memory of my joys---ah now no more! 
By bleſſings once enjoy'd now more diſtreſt, 
More beggar by the riches once poſſeſt. 
My little darling! dearer to me grown 
By all the tears thou'ſt caus d (O ſtrange to 
hear! a 
Bought with a life yet dearer than thy own, 
Thy cradle purchas'd with thy mother's bier: 
Who now ſhall ſeek, with fond delight, 
Thy infant ſteps to guide aright ? 
She who with doating eyes would gaze 
On all thy little artleſs ways, 
By all thy ſoft endearments bleſt, 
And claſp thee oft with tranſport to her breaſt, 
Alas ! is gone Yet ſhalt thou prove 
A father's deareſt, tendereſt love; 
And O ſweet ſenſeleſs ſmiler (envied ſtate !) 
As yet unconſcious of thy hapleſs fate, 
Wheu years thy judgment ſhall mature, 
And reaſon ſhows thoſe ills it cannot cure, 
Wilt mou, a father's grief to aſſuage, 
For virtue prove the phanix of the earth? 
(Like her, thy mother dy'd to give thee birth) 
And be the comfort of my age! 
When ſick and languiſhing I lie, 
Wut thou my Emma's wonted care ſupply? . 
And oft as to thy liſtening ear 
Thy mether's virtues and her fate I tell, 
Say, Wilt thou drop the tender tear, 
L:}ſt on the mournful theme I dwell? 
Then, iondly ſtealing to chy father's fide, 
Whene'er thou ſect the ſoft diſtreſs, 


Which I would vainly feck to hide, 


Say, wilt thou ſtrive to make it leſs? 


» 2 


[ In all the pride of youthful charms, 


gez 


To ſooth my ſorrows all thy cares employ, - 
And in my cup of grief infuſe one drop of joy? 


AN EVENING ADDRESS __. •C0 
TO A NIGHTINGALE. PE. 


SweerT bird ! that, kindly perching near, 

Pour'ſt thy plaints melodious in mine ear, 

Not, like baſe worldlings, tutor'd to forego 

The melancholy haunts of woe, FA 
Thanks for thy ſorrow-ſoothing ſtrain 

For ſurely thou haſt known to prove, * 

Like me, the pangs of hapleſs love, OY 
Elſe why ſo feelingly complain, 


1 wo 


2» 


| And with thy piteous notes thus ſadden all the 


grove? £1 25 
Say, doſt thou mourn thy raviſh'd mate 
That oft enamour'd on thy ſtrains has hung? 


Or has the cruel hand of fate 2 ah 


Bereft thee of thy darling young? 
Alas! for both I wee | 
A beauteous bride torn from my n 
A lovely babe that ſhould have liv'd to bleſs, ' 
And fill my doating eyes with frequent tears, 
At once the ſource of rapture and diſtreſs, -, 
The flattering prop of my declining years! 
In vain from death to reſcue I effay'd, WN 
By every art that ſcience could deviſe, 
Alas! it languiſh'd for a mother's aid, 
And wing'd its flight to ſeek her in the ſæie 
Then O] our comforts be the ſame 
At evening's peaceful hour, 104 
To ſhun the noiſy paths of wealth and fame, 
And breathe our ſorrows in this lonely bower. 


| But why, alas! to thee complain! 


To thee—unconſcious of my pain ! ; 
Soon ſhalt thou ceaſe to mourn thy lot ſevere, 
And hail the dawning of a happier year: 
The genial warmth of joy-renewing ſpring 
Again ſhall plume thy ſhatter'd wing; 
Again thy little heart ſhall tranſport prove, _ 
Again _ flow thy notes reſponſive to thy 
ove : 9 
But O for me in vain may ſeaſons roll, N 
Nought can dry up the fountain of my tears, 
Deploring ſtill the comfort of my ſoul, N 
I court my ſorrows by increaſing years. 


Tell me, thou ſyren hope, deceiver, ſay, 
Where is the promis'd period of my woes? 


Full three long lingering years have roll'd away; 


And yet I weep, a ſtranger to repoſe: E 
O what deluſion did thy tongue employ! . 


„That Emma's fatal pledge of love, 


« Her laſt bequeſt with all a mother's care, 
« The bitterneſs of ſorrow ſhould remove, 

« Soften the horrors of. deſpair, 

« And cheer a heart long loft to joy!“ 

How oft, when fondling in mine arms, 

Gazing enraptur'd on its angel face, 

My ſoul the maze of fate would vainly trace, 
And burn with all a father's fond alarms ! 
And O what flattering ſcenes had fancy feign'd! 
How did I rave of bleſſings yet in ſtore! 
Till every aching ſenſe was ſweetly pain'd, 

And my fall heart could bear, nor tongue could 


utter more. ; 4 
Nn ij 
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e Tuſt Heaven, I cry d“ —with recent hope: elate, 
„ Yet I will live—will live, though Emma's 
„„ * ä 
& So long bow'd down beneath the ſtorms of fate, 
% Yet will I raiſe my woe - dejected head! 
ec My little Emma, now my all, 
4 Will want a father's care, t 
& Her looks, her wants my raſh reſolves recal, 
And for her ſake the ills of life I'll bear: 
1% And oft together we'll complain, | 
« Complaint, the only bliſs my ſoul can know, 


From me my child ſhall learn the mournful 


- « ſtrain, 
And prattle tal-s of woe; 
« And O! in that auſpicious hour, 
« When fate reſigns her perſecuting power, 
© With duteous zeal her hand ſhall cloſe, 
No more to weep—my ſorrow-ſtreaming eyes, 
& When death gives miſery repoſe, 
« And opes a glorious paſſ-ge to the ſkies.” 
Vain thought! it muſt not be——She too is 
dea | 
The flattering ſcene is oer. 
My hopes for ever—ever fled—— 
And vengeance can no more — 


Cruſn d by misfortune — blaſted by diſeaſe 


And none — none left to bear a friendly part! 
To meditate my welfare, health, or eaſe, 

Or ſooth the anguiſh of an aching heart! 
Now all one gloomy ſcene, till welcome death, 

Ulith lenient hand (O! falſely deem'd ſevere) 

Shall kindly ſtop my grief-exhauſted breath, 

And dry up every tear: 
Perhaps, obſequious to my will, 

But, ah! from my affections far remov'd! 


The laſt ſad office ſtrangers may fulfil, 


As if I ne'er had been belov'd; 
As if, unconſcious of poetic fire, 
1 cler Räd töüch'd the trembling lyre; 
a0 j thy niggatg hand ne'er dealt relief, 
. _ Nor my heart melted at another's grief. 
ao he ie weary, life ſuall laſt 
! , 
While yet tay N form th' impaſſion'd 
ſtnan, qe 11 - 
In pitegus acesnts. thal the muſe complain, 
And dwell with ond delay on bleſſings paſt: 
For Q hoy, ;gratcfyl.to a wounded heart 
The tale 6f nulery to impart ! ER 
From other? ieyev bid artleſs ſorrows flow, 
And raiſe eſteem up the baſe of woe! 
Even he *, the nobleſt of the tuneful throng, 
Shall deign my Joverlornitale to hear, 
Shall catch the ſoſt contagion of my fong, 
And pay my peſi væ muſe the tribute of a tear 
UE OT 7 
THE RACE, 
D 10 @i% 0 
BY MERCURIYS.SPUR, ESQ. + . 
| With Notes. By Fauſlinius Scriblerus, 
Acres procurrunt, magnum ſpectaculum! 
{Firſt publiſted in 1766.] 
ADDRESS TO THE CRITICS. 


Ye puny things, who ſelf-important fit 
The ſov'reign arbiters of monthly wit, 


® Ford Lyitleion, 


— 


| Who gnatling- like your ſtings around diſperiſe, 


And feed on excrements of ſiekly ſenſe; 

Ye gentle Critics, whom, by Fancy led, 

My Pegaſus has kick'd upon the head, 

Who, zealous to decry th' injurious ſtrain, 
While * Common-ſenſe has bled at ev'ry vein; 
Bewilder'd wander on, with idior-pride, 
Without or wit or grammar for your guide; 
Behold ! again I blot th' invenom'd page, 
Come, whet your tiny ſtings, exhauſt your rape: 
Here wreak your vengeance, here exert your ſki 
Let blefi*ring Kenrick draw his raven's quill; 
My claims to genius let each dunce diſown, 
And damn alf ſtrains more fa vour'd than their 


own. 
Where Pegaſus, who ambled at #/een, 
No lor.ger ſporting on the rural green, (plaing, 
Rampant breaks forth; now flies the peaceful 
And bounds, impetuous, heedleſs of the reins, 
O'er earth's vaſt ſurface, madly ſcours along, 
Nor ſpares a critic gaping in the throng ; 
+ Truth rides behind, and prompts the wild career; 
And, truth my guardian, what have l to fear? 
Oh, Truth! thou ſole director of my views, 
Whom yet I love far dearer than the muſe! 
Teach me my/ef in ev'ry ſenſe to know, 
Proof gainſt th* injurious ſhafts of friend or foe, 
When ſmooth-:ongu'd flatterers my ears aſſail, 
May my firm ſoul diſdain the fulſome tale! 
And, ah ! from pride thy votive bard defend, 
Though C—-n—y ſmile, or C—d commend! 
Unmov'd by ſquibs from all the ſcribbling throng, 
Whom thou proclaim'ſt the refuſe of my ſong; 
Still may I ſafe between the danger ſteer, 
Of Scylla-flatt'ry, and Charybdis-fear ! 
Thoſe foes to Genius (ſhould'ſt thou grant my 
claim !) ; 


Thoſe wrecks alike of reaſon and of fame. 
| THE RACE. 


Alp me, ſome honeſt ſiſter of the Nine, 
Who ne'er paid court at Flatt'ry's fulſome ſhrine, 


* Tn juſtification of the author's ſeverity, the reader 
is defired to attend to the Critical Review on the firſt ed 
tion of this Poem, where he will find, compriſed in a vey 
narrow compaſs, a moſt wonderful variety of nonferſt 
beth literal and metaphorical ; where the Race is ingenis 


| orfly diſcovered to be an imitation of Pope's Dunciad.— 


Nor, the only circumflance which has the leaff referencts 
that poem, is the hero's tumbling into a bog, which is (arit 
ii there acknowledged) an exact imitation of a paſſage i 
Homer, and was deſigned at the ſame time as @ flieg 
raillery on one of the infiances where that immortal bard 
has nodded.—This the ſet of Gentlemen bad not cet 
to ſee, and are therefore excuſable. Dr. South replicd 
to a gentleman, who remonfirated to Bim from bis biſee, 
that bis ſermons were too witty, © Pray preſent ny 
« humble duty to his lordſbip, and let bim conſider, if 
« God Almighty bad made him a wit, he could not belþ 
« it,” Theſe gentlemen certainly cannot help their baw 
ing neither genius nor literature ; but blockheads may 
help commencing critics, r. SCRIBLERUS, 

+ Perbaps ſome half-witted critic may pertly mquitt 
why ſhould truth ride behind, rather than before ? Sg 
and fairly : certainly every man bas @ right fo ride 


" ſoremoſt on bis owt 4 2 Mut. 
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A youth enlighten with thy ke-neſt firs, 
Who dares proclaim whate'er the muſe inſpires, 
By ſquint-ey'd Prejudice, or love inclin'd, 
No partial ties ſhall here enſlave the mind: 
Though fancy ſport in fiction's pleaſing guiſe, | 
Truth ſtill conſpicuous through the veil ſhall riſe ; 
No bribe or ſtratagem ſhall here take place, 
Though (ſtrange to tell!) the ſubje& is a Race. 
Unlike the Race whichfam'd Newmarket boaſts, 
Where —4 are peers' companions, whores their 
toaſts, 
Where jockey-nobles with groom porters vie, 
Who beſt can hedge à bet, or cog a die. 
Nor like the Race, by ancient Homer told, 
No ſpears for prizes, and no cups of gold: 
A poets' Race, I ſing—a poet's prize, 
Who gold (a) and fighting equally deſpiſe. 
To all the rhyming brethren of the quill 
Fame ſent her heralds to proclaim her will. 
« Since late her vot'ries in abuſi ve lays 
« Had madly ge for the wreath of bays; 
« To quell at once this foul tumultuous heat, 
« The day was fix'd whereon each bard ſhould 
“meet. 
1 Already had ſhe mark'd the deſtin'd ground, 
« Where from the goal her eager ſons ſhould 
« There, by the hope of future glory fed, [bound, 
« Prove by their heels the proweſs of the head; 
« And he, who fleeteſt ran, and firſt to fame, 
The chaplet and the victory ſhould claim.“ 
Swiftipread the grateful news through all the town, 
And every ſcribbler thought the wreath his own. 
No corporal defe& can now retard 
The one- legg d, ſhort-legg*d, or conſumptive bard; 
Convinc'd that legs or lungs could make no odds 
'Twixt man and man, where goddeſſes or gods 
Preſided judges ; ſure to have decreed 
Jo dulneſs (6) crutches, and to merit ſpeed. 
To view the various candidates for fame, 
Bookſelers, printers, and their devils came. 
Firſt Becket and De Hondt came hand in hand, 
And next came Nourſe and Millar from the Strand: 
Hare Woodfall—there the keen-ey'd Scott appears, 
And Say (c) (oh! wonderful!) with both his cars. 
Morley the meagre, with Moran the fat, 
And Flexney (4) with a favour in his hat. 


„ 


(a) The poderty of poets is @ Tell known adage; or, 
bo ſpeak more poetically, their contempt of riches. They 
alſo ſeem providentially in all ages to have poſſiſſed the 
mof? pacific tempers : no doubt, left their lives ſhould be 
endangered, æulſꝭ labours are ſo conducive to the amuſe- 


ment of ſociety. Horace confeſſes bimſeif a coward: 
Relictà non benè parmuls, &c. 


But the moderns are not quite ſo ingenuous. 

(6) The diſcerning reader will at once be ſenſible of 
the neceſſity of this proviſo ; etherxiſe it is to be ſuppoſed, 
@ poet <vith a wooden leg, or any bodily infirmity, would 
never have flarted. 

(c) Mr. Say's bs'dneſs in aſſerting any thing written 
in Sitio even to the minifterial meaſures, will render 
the meaning of this line [efficiently obvious to the intelli- 
gent reader. 

(4) Alluding to the cuſtom of tenants wearing ribbons 
in their hats wwhen the fquire's horſe wins the plate; 
Mr. Flexney, our hero's publiſher, does the ſame, from 


«firong preſumption of bis author's ſucceſe. 


(e) Williams and Kearſey now afreſh begin 

; To curle the crnel walls that held em in. 

In rage around his ſhop poor Owen flies, 
Damning the Chevalier who clos'd his eyes; 

« Oh! could he ſee, this day, the glorious ſtrife, - 
« He'd grope contented all his future life.“ 
To Pater-noſter-row the tidings reach, | 
And forth came Jon Coote and Dryden Leach; _ 
Aſſociates in each caule alike they ſhare, | 

Be it to print a _—_ or Voltaire,; 

Thus leagu'd, how ſweet the friendly pence to 


earn, 

Like gentle Roſencraus and Guildenſtern ()! 
But Leach (g) where Churchill came, ſtill cautious 

ed, head, 
Skulk'd through the crowd, and trembled bo his 

With his whole length of body ſcarce a ſpan, 

Yet aping all the dignity of man, | 
Next Vaillant came; ere& his dwarfiſh mien, 
He perch'd on horſeback, that he might be ſeen 5 
And vow'd, with worſhipful grimace (5) and 


din (5), 

| He'd back the pecrleſs bard (1) of Lincoln's-Inn. 

High on a hill, enthron'd in ſtately pride, 
Appear'd the Geddeſs; while on either fide 
Stood Vice and Virtue—harbingers of Fame, 
This ſtamps a good, and that an evil name. 
On flow'rs thick ſcatter'd o'er the moſſy ground, 
The nymphs of Helicon reclin'd around; 
Here, while each candidate his claim preferr'd, 
In ſilent fate the Goddeſs fat and heard 

Not far from hence, acroſs the path to Fame, 
A horrid ditch appear*'d-—known by the name 
Of Black Oblivion's Gulf, In former days 
Here periſh'd many a pcet and his lays, 
Cloſe by the margin of the ſuble flood, 
Reviewers Critical and Monthly ſtood 
In terrible array, who dreadful frown, down. 
And. arm'd with clubs, here knock poor authors 
Merit, alas! with them is no pretence, 
In vain the plcas of poeſy or ſenſe; 
Allleveli'd here; though ſome triumphant riſe, 
Shake off the dirt, and ſeek their native ſkies. 
But, ſtrange! to Dulneſs they deny the crown, 
And damn ev'n works as ſtupid as their own ! 


(e) Theſe txvo gentlemen, at the time this poem wvas . 
firſt publiſhed, were impriſened for publications that vere 
deemed libelous. 

(J) Two characters in Hamlet, where one never ap- 
pears without the other. 
(g) From a circumſtance, which Mr. Leach has the 
beſt reaſon to remember {as ve bold feeling the _ 
perfect of all the ſenſes ), the author muſt alloww Mr. 
Churchill an exception ta the general rule of poets being 
cowards, 2who, for the maſt part, are fender of laying on 
their blows with a pen than a cudgel ; though wwe muſt 
confeſs it is a very cruel alternative, zwhere @ printer 
muſt either ſubmit to have bis bead broke, or run the 
bazard of lofing his ears. 
(b) The reader is not to ſuppoſe Mr. Vaillant made 
faces, bu! only that be aſſumed the proper air and coun 
tenanee of a wworſbipſul magiſtrate. 
(i) No iuglor ions expreſſion, as ſume may imagine ; 
Toitneſs the din of war——the din of arms, tc, therefore 
proper to be emplayed in any character of conſequence. 


(4) A phraſe common upon the turf, aus conſequently 
very applicable lere. | 
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Oh! be this rage for maſſacre withſtood, 
Nor thus imbrue your hands in brother's blood 
Foremoſt, the ſpite of hell upon his face, 
Stood the Therſites of the Critic Race, 
_ Tremendous Hamilton! Of giant-ſtrength, 
With &rab-tree ſtaff full twice two yards in length. 
(/) Near John o' Groat's thatch'd cot its parent 


Noo 


Alone, for many a mile—itſelf a wood; 


Till Archy ſpy'd it, yet unform'd and wild, 


And robb'd the mother of her talleſt child. 
Ill-omen'd birds beheld with dire effright 


Their rooſt deſpoil'd, and ficken'd at the ſight ; 
The ravens croak'd, pies chatter'd round his head, 
In vain,—he frown'd ! the birds in terror fled; 
Perch'd on their thiſtlesdroop'd the mournful band: 
Archy ſtalk'd off, the crah-tree in his hand. 
Cloſe wedg'd behind in rank and file were ſeen, 
From Glaſgow, Edinburgh, and Aberdeen, 
A. troop of Lairds with icraps of Latin hung, 
Who came to teach John Bull his mother tongue. 
Poor John ! who muit not judge whate'er he read 


But wait for ſentence from theſe ſons of weed. 


Now coward Prudence, in the Muſc's car 


Whiſpers—“ How dar'it thou, Novice, perſevere 


„With headlong fury, to deſtruction prone, 
(in)] Rouſe facred Dulneſ yawning on her throne ? 
„Thus madly bold, dread'ſt not the LHarpy's 
« claw ? 
& Thou, ſcarce a morſe! for ſo vaſt a mary - 
Soon ſhalt thou mourn thy ill-ſtarr'd numbers 
4 curſt.” | 
She ſcorns their malice, let them do their worſt. 
Where Phoebus caſts not an auſpicious eye, 
Ihe ſick' ning numbers of themſelves muſt die; 
But where true genius beams conſpicuous forth, 
The candid few will juſtify its worth; 
Still as it flows increaſing in its courſe, 
Till, like a river, with reſiſtleſs force 
Rapid rolls down the torrent of applauſe ; 
Then, ſtruck with fear, each puny wretch with- 
draws, . ; 
NMeanly diſclaims the paths he lately trod, 
(]) Belies himſelf, and humbly licks the rad. 
Firſt enter'd in the liſt the laurcat bard, 
And thus preferr'd his ſuit:— If due reward, 


Goddeſs ador'd, to merit thou aflign, 


* Whoſe verſe fo ſmooth, whoſe claim ſo juſt, as 
mine? 


(2) The learned reader ⁊vill not be ſurpriſed at this 
genealogy of the crab-tree flick belonging to ſn illi ſiricus a 
ebaracter as the printer of the Critical Neu,, t is 
common, and Homer has often done the fame, in regard to 
his hero's fevords and ſpears, &c. 

( This elludes to a part of their criticifin upon the 
Race alove- mentioned, wherein they obſerve, * the author 
bes attacked bookſellers, printers, and even Reviewers 
=—ob 5 Preſumption { attack Reviewers ! a ſet of gen- 
tlemen 2 e acknowledge the juſtice of this remark, 
end ſubmit to the loſs, 

(n) Every ingenuous mind muſt conceive the utmoſ! 
contempt for modern criticiſm, by looking back on the 
treatment of the late Mr. Churchill, æubere ve find the 
very critics, who, at his firſ? appearance in public, would 

Searcely allozu him the leafl pretenſions to genius, diſa= 
wowing their former proceedings, and mean!y courting his 


Frienaſtip. See the Critical Revicw about that pericd.. 


To thee my cauſe I truſt ; oh, tend me win 


Show it and ſucł to be conſiſtent things, 


|| © And that he rhymes the beſt who rhymes for 


+ kings,” 

Lur'd by a ſober, honeſt thirſt for fame, 
Armitrong appear'd to lay his lawful claim; 
Armitrong, whoſe mulc has taught the youth to 

rove | 
(o The ſweet economy of health and love. 
But, when he ſaw what ſpleen each boſom fir'd, 
Forth from the field he modeſtly retired, 

Not ſo repuls'd, nor overaw'd with ſhame, 
Next Hill ſtood forth, a darling child of Fame; 
But, as to Juſtice, Fame herſelf muſt bow, 

Ihe poets' bays ſhall never deck his brow : 

Elſe who, like Hill, can fave a ſickly age; 

Like him arreſt the hand of death with /age (/) 

But () this the ancients never knew, or ſure 

They ne'er had died while ſage remain'd a cure. 

Oh, matchleſs Hill! if aught the muſe foreſee 

Of things conceal'd in dark futurity, ; 

Death's triumph by thy ſkill ſhall ſoon be o'er, 

Hence dire diſcaſe and pain ſhall be no more; 

lis thine to ſave whole nations from his may, 

By ſome new Tinfure of a Bar. eysſtraw. 

He bow'd, and ſpoke :!>+ Oh, Goddeſs, heay'nly 

fair! 

To thy own Hill now ſhaw a mother's care; 

If I go unrewara:d hence away, 

What bard wili court thee on a future day? 

Who toils like me thy temple to unlock, 

By moral efſays, rbime, and water=dock ? 

With perſeverance who like me could write 

Inſpeetor on Tuſyeeor, night by night; 

Supplying ſtill, with unexhauſted head, 

"Till every reader flumber'd as he read ? 

No longer then my lawful claim delay.” 

(r) She. ſmiPd—Hill ſimper'd, and went pleag'd 
away. 

Next Dodiley ſpoke: — A bookſeller and bard 
May ſure with juſtice claim the firſt regard, 

A double merit's ſurely his, that's wont 

Jo make the fiddle, and then play upon't; 

© But more, to prove beyond a doubt my claim, 
© Behold the work on which I build my fame! 


— , %] é VT WS ,, 


( This gentleman has obliged the public with tuo 
pretical pieces; the one intituled, The Economy of 
Love; the other, “ Hcalih; in which he has diſs 
played great abilities, beth in ſentiment and di&tion, 

(ip) It is impoſſible to expreſs the obligations of the 
public to the author of this diſcovery. We learn thet the 
ancients had indeed the art of reftoring youth, by cutting 
the party to pieces, and boiling them in a kettle ; but cer- 
tainly the horror of ſo diſmal @ proceſs (could the art be 
revived} might deter a perſon of a moderate ſhare of 
courage from receiving the benefit of it. But Dr. Eul 
has removed the ſcruples of the moſt timorous, and bas 
promiſed all the good effeets of ſo dreadful an experiment, 
in a diſcovery both femple and palatable, | . 

(q) A favourite expreſſion of Dr. Hill's, in all his 
advertiſements, is, «© the ancients knew this, the 
Greeks knew this, c. fc. - 

(7) As the reader may perhaps aſcertain within lin. 
falf the future ſucceſs of Dr. Hill, from the ſmile of the 
Coddeſs, he is deſired to ſuſpend bis judgment, aud conſuirr 
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POEMS. 


e Search every tragic ſcene of Greece and Rome, 
« From ancient Sophocles to modern Hume ; 
« Examine well the conduct, diction, plan, 
« And match, then match Cleone, if you can. 
« A father wretched—huſband wretched more, 
A harmleſs baby welt' ring in its gore; 
« Such dire diſtreſs as ne' er was ſeen before! 
Such ſad complaints and tears, and heartfelt 
© throes, 
* Sorrows ſo wet (s) and dry, ſuch mighty woes, 
Too big for utt'rance e' en in tragic obs / 
Next Smollet came. What author dare reſiſt 
Hiſtorian, critic, bard, and novelliſt ? 
© To reach thy temple, honour'd Fame, he cried, 
Where, where's an avenue I have not tried? 
gut fince the glorious preſcnt of to-day 
ls meant to grace alone the poet's lay, 
My claim I wave to ev'ry art beſide, 
And reſt my plea upon the Regicide (:). 
(u) RES» ia iO; £0 a6: a6, 0 00 
© But if, to crown the labours of my muſe, 
© Thou, inauſpicious, ſhould'ſt the wreath refuſe, 
* Whoe'er attempts it in this ſcribbling age, 
* Shall feel the Scottiſh pow'rs of Critic rage; 
Thus ſpurn'd, thus diſappointed of my aim, 
t PI ſtand a bugbear in the road to Fame; 
Each future minion's infant hopes undo, 
* And blaſt the budding honours of his brow.” 
He ſaid—and, grown with future vengeance big, 
(x) Grunly he ſhook his ſcientific wig. 
To clinch the cauſe, and fuel add to fire, 
Behind came Hamilton, his truſty ſquire. 
A while he paus'd, re volving the diſgrace, 
And gath'ring all the horrors of his face; 
Then rais'd his head, and turning to the crowd, 
Burſt into bellowing terrible and loud, 
Hear my reſolve, and firſt by G I ſwear— 
© By Smollet, aud his gods; whoe'er ſhall dare 
© With him this day for glorious fame to vie 
© Sous'd in the bottom of the ditch ſhall lie; 
And know, the world no other ſhall confeſs 
F Whilit I have crahb-tree, life, or letter-preſs.“ 
Scar'd at the menace, authors fearful grew, 
Foor Virtue trembled, and c'en (y) Vice look'd 
blue. 
Next Wilkes appear'd, vain hoping the reward, 
A glorious patriot, an inglorious bard, 
Yet erring, {hot far wide of Freedom's mark, 
And rais'd a flame in putting out a ſpark: 


(s) In periſing the above piece, the readers may ob 
ſerve the different effcets of grief bere meationed, where 
one character complains of being drowned in tears, and 
enother that he cannot ſted any. | 

() A Tragedy written by Dr. S. and printed by 
Subſcription, but never acted, See © Companion to 
the Playhouſe,” Jol. J. 

(% The reader is to ſuppoſe that theſe afteriſts muſt 
certainly mean fometh:ins of the utmoft conſequence,— 
It is exactly of the fine kind with the blank Page in 
* Triflram Shaudy,” 

(x) Annuit et totum nutu tremefecit Olympum. 

. VIKGIL. 

(y) As pale is on epithet that charaFeoriſes the fear 
F mortals, the author tas made uſe of the Poetica Li- 
Centia, in making a gude thru blue. G 


. 
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Near to the throne, with ſilent ſtep he came, 

To whiſper in her ear his filthy claim; 

But, ruin to his hopes! behind ſtood near, 

With fix'd attention and a greedy ear, 

A ſneaking pprieſt, who heard, and to the crowd 

Blabb'd, with e grievous zeal, the tale aloud. 

The peaceful Nine, whom nothing lels could vex, 

Flew on the vile aſſaſſin of the ſex, 

Diſown'd all knowledge of his brutal lays, 

(z) And ſcratch'd the front intended for the bays. 
Here Johnſon comes—unbleſt with outward 

grace, 

His rigid morals ſtamp'd upon his face, 

While ſtrong conceptions {truggle in his brain 

(For even wit is brought to bed with pain). 

To view him, porters with their Joads would 


reſt, 
And babes cling frighted to the nurſe's breaſt. 
With looks convuls'd, he roars in pompous ſtrain, 


And, like an angry lon, ſhakes his mane. 


The Nine, with terror ſtruck, who ne'er had ſeen 
Aught human with ſo horrible a mien, 
Debating, whether they ſhould ſtay or run— 
Virtue fteps forth, and claims him for her ſon. 
With gentle ſpeech ſhe warns him now to yield, 
Nor ſtain his glories in the doubtful field; 
But, wrapt in conſcious worth, content fit down, 
Since Fame reſoly' d his various pleas to crown, 
Though forc'd his preſent claim to diſavow, | 
Had long reſerv'd a chaplet for his brow. 
He bows; obeys—for Time ſhall firſt expire, 
Ere Johnſon ſtay, when Virtue bids retire: 
Next Murphy filence broke: — Oh, Goddeſs 
« fair! 
© To whom U ſtill prefer my daily pray'r; 
For whoſe dear ſake I've ſcratch'd my drowſy 
© head, 
© And robb'd alike the living and the dead; 
Stranger to fear, have plung'd through thick 
and thin, . 
© And Fleet-ditch virgins dragg*d to Lincoln's- Inn; 
smile on my hopes, thy favour let me ſhare, 
© And ſhow mankind Hibernia boaſts thy care.” 
Here ſtopp'd he, interrupted quick by Jones, 
A poct, rais'd from mortar, brick and ſtones. 
« Goddeſs,” he cries, © reject bis pitch-patch work, 
© (a) He was a butter:ſeller's boy at Cort ; 
On me beſtow the prize, on me, who came 
From my dear country in purſuit of fame: 
For thus advis'd Mæcenas (beſt of men): 
« Tones, drop the trowel, and aſſume the pen; 
„Ihe Muſes thrive not in this barren ſoil, 
Come, ſcek with me, fair Albion's happier 
iſle; 
There ſhall the theatres increaſe thy ſtore, 
« And Eſſex bleed to make thy purſe run o'er.” 
Ihus have I fondly left the maſon's care, 
o build imaginary tow'rs i' th' air; 


* 


La 


(z) A poet enamoured of ol vious ſimiles, would cer- 
tainly have compared this action, for the honour of 
the ſex, /o an outrage often committed by the female ma- 
bility, from a motive fil more intereſting ;,—but our 
author has declined the compariſon, out of reſpect to the 
virgin=delicacy of the Muſes ; aud the reader will fur- 
thermore obſerve, that their fingers reve no lower than - 
his forehead. 
fa) See the * Picllocł, a ſcurrilous pres, 
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Then, fince my golden hopes have prov'd a cheat, 

(5) Oh, give Wy u Cho Fate forbi«ls to 
© eat; 

This, this at leaſt to me forlorn ſupply, 

£ I'll live contented on a farthing pye.' 

Next in the train advanc'd a Highland lad, 
Array'd in brogues and Caledonian plaid, 
Surrounded by his countrymen, while loud 
The 4 Britiſh Homer rang through all the crowd. 
Then he with mickle pride and uncouth air 
His bonnet doff'd, and thus preferr'd his pray'r: 

© Oh, Fame! regard me with propitious eyes, 
© Give me to ſeize this long-conteſted prize; 
© In epic lines I ſhine, the king of verſe; 
© From torn and tatter'd ſcraps of ancient Erſe, 
© ”Fis mine a perfect pile tp raiſe, for all 
« Muſt own the wond'rous ſtructure of Fingal 
No leſs a miracle, than if a Turk 
A moſque ſhould raiſe up of Moſaic work. 

Next Mallet came ; Mallet who knows each art, 
The ear to tickle, and to ſooth the heart; 

W ho, with a gooſe-quill, like a magic rod, 
ransforms a Scottiſh peer into a ged. 
Oh! matchleſs Mallet, by one ſtroke to clear, 
One lucky ſtroke, four hundred pounds a-year ! 
Long round a Court poor Gay dependent hung, 
(And vet moſt (c) trimly has the poet ſung) 
Twice ſix revolving years vain-hoping paſt, 
And unrewarded went away ar laſt. 
Again dame Prudence checks the madd'ning 
ſtrain, | ; | 
And thus adviſes, wiſely, though in vain : 
« Ah, Spur! enliſted in a luckleſs cauſe, 
« Who, pelf deſpiſing, ſeeks for vain applauſe, 
„ Thy will how ſtubborn, and thy wit how ſmall, 
« To think a muſe can ever thrive on gal. 
« Then timely throw thy venom'd ſhafts aſide, 
« Chooſe out ſome fool blown up with pow'r and 
| pride 
« Be flattery thy arrow, this thy butt, 
& And praiſe the devi for his cloven foot.“ 

The counſe]'s good but how ſhall I ſubſcribe 
Who ſcorn to flatter, and deteſt a bribe ? g 

In voice moſt weak, in ſentiment moſt ſtrong, 
Like Milton murder'd in an eunuch's ſong, 

With honeſty no malice e'er could ſhame, 
With prejudices hunger ne'er could tame, 


(b) Tt is a mortification to which the profeſſed patrons 
of merit muſt ever be liable, to have their benevolence 
abuſed, and their hopes decei ved, - bul great ſouls have 
no limits, or rather diſdain any, which is well expreſſed 
by Voltaire: | | 


Repandez vos bienfaits avec magnificence, 
Meme au moins vertueux ne les retuſez pas, 
Ne vous informez pas de leur reconnoiſſance, 


Il eſt grand, il eſt beau, de faire des ingrats. 


f There is indeed an air of originality, zr ich, to 
a literary virtuoſo, renders Fingal worthy of notic-. 
But I am aſroid the North- Britons cannot eaſily be c- 


; quitted of national partiality ; who, inſtead of a bonn t 


end thifle, wohich would have been no incompeient re- 
epard, have inſiſted on his right ts @ crown of laurel. 


() He told me, once upon a day, 


Trim are thy ſonnets, gentle Gay, Gary. | property of his works. 


| 
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With judgment ſotnetimes warp'd, but oft refin'g, 8 Gc 


Next Cleland came—the champion of manking ! «(/ 
Who views, contented with his little ſtate, 
Wealth ſquander'd by the partial hand of fate. © Ye 
And, whilſt dull rogues the joys of life partake, «Tl 
Lives, a great . a mutton fleak ! h « T] 
Dreaming of genius, which he never had, « Se: 
Half-wit, half-fool, half-critic, and half- mad; 1 A 
Seizing, like Shirley, on the poet's lyre, Pu 
With all the rage, but not one ſpark of fire; ITI 
Eager for ſlaughter, and reſoly'd to tear ve 
From others' brows that wreath he muſt not The 
wear, | 
Next Kenrick came; all-furious, and replete To! 
With brandy, malice, pertneſs, and conceit. N 


UnſkilFd in claſſic lore, rough envy blind 


To all that's beauteous, learned, or reſin'd, Tha 
For faults alone behold the ſavage prowl, Stro1 
With reaſon's offal glut his rav'ning ſoul, Whi 
Pleas'd with his prey, its inmoſt blood he drinks, Heb 
And mumbles, paws, and turns it—till it ſtinks, And 
Erect he ſtood, nor deign'd one bow to Fame, Whi 
Then bluntly thus :—« Will. Kenrick is my name, And 
© Who are theſe minions crowding to thy fan ? *( 
Poets *Pſhaw ! ſcribblers, impotent and vain; © Ic 
The chaplet's mine! claim it, who inherit © W] 
* (4) Dennis's rage, and Milbourne's gloriong © To 
« ſpirit.” f Er. 
Struck with amazement, Fame, who ne'er had ſeen To 
A face ſo brazen, and ſo pert a mien, ; © Bui 
Calmly replied, © Vain-boaſter, go thy way, © We 
And prove more furious and more dull than they. * Cri 
Then Brown appear'd—with ſuch an air he Th 
mov'd, «Wl 
And ſhow'd him confident and ſelf-approv'd. Th 
Poor injur*d, honour'd Pope ! the bard on thee © Th: 
(% Has clapp'd a ruſty loc without a key : All 
Thus, when enraptur'd, we attempt to rove . 
Through all the ſweets of thy Pierian grove, Wi 
The gate, alas! is ſtrongly barr'd: and all © By 
That taſte the ſweets muſt climb the rugged wall, To 
Rev'rent he bow'd, and thus addreſs'd the To 
throne: 800 
One boon, oh! grant me, and the day's my own! © Fro 
« When the ſhrill trumpet calls the rival train Ane 
* To ſcour with nimble feet the duſty plain, © Yet 
© Let not the dread profeſſor Lowth appear Till 
* To freeze thy vot'ry's ſhiv'ring ſoul with fear, Ne 
« Tear the fine form, perhaps, of all Pve writ, With 
And drown me in a deluge of his wit.” And 
Next Vaugh'n appear'd ; he ſmil'd, and ſtrok d Alone 
his chin, 1 
And, pleas'd to think his carcaſe was ſo thin, FF 
So moulded for the Race, while ſelf-dubb'd worth to ſay, 
Beam'd from his eyes, he hemmi'd—and thus held owe th 
forth: ts ther, 
: (s) 
(4) Dennis and Milbourne, tae things called Critics, ing: 
dam nel to immortality for being the perſecutars of Dryden manne: 
and o e - a fo unly 
(e) Alluding to the © Efſuy on Satire,” prefixed to ( 
| tbe ſecond volume of Pope's Works, which the reader of or, if t 
no diſcernment might miſtake for the produttion of that to the c 
ii mortal genius, unleſs he is lucky enough to ſiumble upon wouſne, 
the title-page. It has often been a matter of aſftoniſomeat, (50 
how it came there; as there is no ſuch privilege in Mr. well a; 
Pope's ill, bequeatbod ts the editor, together with ile Loque 
ED en. 
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P O EM S. 


« Goddeſs, your ſlave 3. tis true I draw the quill 
© (F) 1 through anger, not to ſho my 
1 . 


vet all muſt own, ſpite of the (g) Bear's report, 
« There's obvious merit in my keen retort : 
Though Flexney (oh! his ignorance confound !) 
« Sells its contents to grocers by the pound, 

And, deaf to genius, and its pleas to fame, 

puts it to purpoſes ——unſit to name. 

Then, ſince no profit from the muſe I draw, 

« You can't retake me praiſe, and ſo your ta 
The Goddeſs laugh'd---and who could well con- 


tain, 
To ſee ſuch foplings fkip around her ſane? | 
Next Churchill came---his face proclaim'd a 
heart, 4 
That ſcorn'd to wear the ſmooth addreſs of art, 
Strongly mark'd out that firm unconquer'd ſoul, 
Which nought on earth could bias or controul. 
He bow'd---when all ſneer at his want of grace (+), 
And uncouth form, ill-ſuited to the Race; | 
While he contemptuous ſmil'd on all around, 
And thus addreſs'd her in a (7) voice profound : 
© Goddeſs, theſe gnatlings move not me at all, 
© I come by juſt decrees to ſtand or fall. 
When firſt the daring bard aſpires to ſing, 
© To check the ſallies of his infant wing, 
© Critics not only try (your pardon, Fame, 
© To you a ſtranger is the critics name), 
© But every blockhead, who pretends to write, 
Would damp his vigour, and retard his flight. 
Critics, oh Fame! are things compos'd between 
Ihe two ingredients, Ignorunce and Spl-en ; 
Who, like the Daw, would infamouſly tear 
* The ſhining plumes they ſee another wear, 
© That, thus unfeather'd by theſe wretched elves, 
All may appear as naked as themſelves. 
Hard is the taſk in ſuch a cauſe t' engage 
With fools and knaves eternal war to wage, 
© By fears or partial feelings unſubdu'd, 
Jo hurl defiance at fe val a crowd; 
Jo ſtand the teizing of their little ſpleen, 
So oft to clear the witling-crowded ſcene ; 
* From vice and folly tear the foul diſguiſe, 
And cruſh at once the hydras as they riſe. 
* Yet on I will---unaw'd by ſlaviſh fears, 
© Till gain'd the glorious point, or loſt my ears.” 
Next from the temple fix poetic cubs, 
With him whoſe humble muſe delights in rubs, 
And commentator Fawkes---let Woty tell, 
Alone who ſees, how much he can excel, 


' {f) Facit Indignatio Verſus.] Let no one pretend 
to ſay, that even anger has not its good effects, ſince wwe 
owe the immortal zwo both of a Fuvenalanda Vaughan 
bo their being rouſed by a ſpirit of reſeutment. 

(g) A name by which the late Mr. Churchill was 
dſeinguiſscd, on account, as wwe ſuppoſe, of the rough 
manner in which he handled the gentle bards who were 
2 unlucky as to come within reach of bis poetical paws. 

(%) Net ſpiritual grace, but grace in making a bor; 
or, if the reader muſt be let into the ſecret, this may refer 
to the cavils of the critics in general, againſt the unbarmo- 
wouſneſs of bis numbers. 

(i) Mr. Churchill, as a ſcholar, is here ſuppoſed 
well acquainted with that general maxim in oratory, 
Loquere ore rotundo, which is here readered à voice 
en | 


Who wipes all doubts from ſacred texts away, 
Clear as the ſkies upon a miſty day; 
Bard, critic, and divine---with upturn'd eyes 
Dejected Virtue to the Goddeſs cries, 
« What ways and means for raiſing the ſupplies “ 
Awhile demurring who ſhould move the pleas, 
Fawkes claim'd the right, from having ta'en 
degrees ; | : 
Combin'd, dear Woty, ſure we ne'er can fail, 
© I'll ſpeak do thou hold up the caſſock's tail? 
He hem hen haw'd---then bow'd, and thus 
an; 
Oh —— ! propitious view the friendly plan: 
See Law on Goſpel, caſt a ſocial look, | 
And Moſes ſide with Lyttleton and Coke: 
Let not a partnerſhip, unknown before, 
In vain for favour and the bays implore; 
But guide thy yot'ry's feet acroſs the plain, 
While gentle Woty bears the ſable train ; 
And crown'd with conqueſt, amply to reward 
So mean an office in fo great a bard, 
Six days in ſeven I'll the wreath reſign, 
Only on Sundays be its honours mine.” 
Ret'rent he how'd---then Bickerſtaff advanc'd, 
His $ing-Song-Mſe, by vaſt ſucceſs enhanc'd; 
Who, When fair Wright, deſtroying Reaſon's 
fence, 
Inveigles our applauſe in ſpite of ſenſe, \\ 
With ſyren-voice our juſter rage confounds, 
And clothes ſweet nonſenſe in delufive ſounds, 
Pertly commends the judgment of the town, 
And arrogates the merit as his own ; 
Talks of his taſte ! how well each air was hit? 
While printers and their devilt praiſe his wit; 
And, wrapp'd in warm ſurtout of ſelf-conceit, 
Deſies the critics cold, and poet's heat. 
He ey'd the rabble round, and thus began: 
Goddeſs! 1 wonder at the pride of man ! 
Fellows, whole accents never yet have hung 
On ik i]ful Beard's or Brent's harmonious tongue, 
Dare here approach, (4) ruhe chatter like a parrot, 
(4) But hardly knono a ſheep's head from @ carrot. 
Whoſe taſteleſs lines ne'er grac'd a royal ſtage, 
Nor charm'd a tuneful crotebet-loving age 
Prove then, oh Goddels! to my labours kind, 
And let the ſons of Dulncſe lag behind, 
While (1) Loity toity, whiſky friſky, I 
On ballad-wings —— Yo 70 victory. 
So ſure !-+-but juſtice ſtops thee in thy flight, 
And damns thy labours to eternal night. 
Brands that ſucceſs which boaſts no juit pretence 
Jo genius, judgment, wit, or common ſenſe; 
But who for ale ſhall dare preſcribe the laws, 
Or ſtop the torrent of the mob's applauſe? 
In 3 (n) ſublim'd, next Elphinſton came 
orth, 
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And thus harangu'd the Goddeſs on his worth: 


Tris mine, oh Fame! full fraught with Atic lore, 
Long: loſt pronunciation to reſtore, 

Of letters to reform each vile abuſe, 

And bring the Grecian (x) &:ppe into uſe. 


(Z) See Love in a Village, an Opera. 

() Did. A 

() A favorite word of thi: author. See Education, 
a Pocin, a 

(2 Mr. Eiphinſdon intends ſertly to lay before the 


| public His reajuns for giving C atways the ſound of the 
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© Who, not like other infants born or bred, 
Sprung forth, like Pallas, from its daddy's head 

On me, then, Fame, oh! let thy favours fall, a 
© And ſhow that Tommy Arne outwits 'em all! 


« Tully once more his proper name ſhall know, 
© Reſtor'd its ancient ſound of Kikero. | 
© Firſt, from my native tongue, tis mine t' expel 
© The ſuperfluities of E (o) and L; 
T' unveil the long-conceal'd receſs of truth, 
And teach betimes to bend the pliant youth; 
To point the means of proper recreation, 
And prove no (þ) whetter equals emulation : 
In ſong didactic as I move, to draw 
The (2) proper rules for /udy and for ta ; 
© In taſte for ſacred writings to refine us, 
And (7) ſhow the odds 'twixt Daniel and Lon- 
5 « ginus; | 
To criticiſe, inſtru, and prove, in metre 
£ Tully's () a perfect blockhead to St. Peter: 
£ Deign then, oh Fame! (t) to ſatisfy my lore, 
s Who've wrote as mortal man ne'er wrote before, 
s Broke through all pedant rules of movd and 
© tenſe, . 
And nobly ſoar'd beyond the reach of ſenſe.” 
He bow'd :---then Arne ſwift bolted through 
the throng, 
Renown'd for all the various pow'rs of ſong : 
Sweet as the Thracian's, whoſe melodious woe 
Mov'd the ſtern tyrant of the ſhades below; 
Or that, by which the faithleſs ſyren charms, 
And woos the ſailor ſhipwreck'd in her arms: 
Soft as the notes which Phoebus did employ 
To raife the glories of ill-fated Troy ; 
Or thoſe which baniſh'd Reaſon could recal, 
And bring the devil cap'ring out of Saul. 
But, not contented with his crotchet-praiſe, 
Lo! he adventures for the poet's bays ! 
No more 1s genius rear'd in claſhc ſchools, 
But falls, like 3 on the head of fools: 
Dull dogmas, thunder'd from the pedant's mouth, 
No more ſhall tire the ear-belahour'd youth; 
Since bards now ſpring without the pains of 
laſhing, | (thraſhing. 
Like Arne and Duck, from fiddling and from 
Oh, Fame,” he cries, © with kind attention hear 
The cauſe why I thy candidate appear. 
© Ere yet th outzwitted Guardian crawl'd to light, 
© (z) Four one's brats I doom'd to endleſs 
night; 
© Abaſh'd, leſt any thing leſs fair ſhould prove 
£ Unworthy Arne, and thy maternal love. 
© But here behold a babe, to whom belong 
The double gifts of eloquence and ſong ; 


Grecian Kare, which will certainly give a ſoftneſs 
and dignity to the expreſſions of many other wards in 
our language, as ell as this inſtanced by the author. 


(o) For where thou liv'ſt I live, where di'ſt I dy, 
Joint as we ſtand, unſever'd ſhall we ly. 


EDUCATION. , 


Nor hoaſted felfiſh dulneſs ſocial flame. Iz1D, 
(#) Some plea might urge clandeſtine education, 
But where's a whetter like my emulation ? 

Iz. 

(7) Nay deign a tender ſmile on humble taw. IBI p. 

(7) Hail, Danicl! with the captive victors three ! 

How is Longinus ſelf to them and thee ? IB. 

(-) Ne'er ſhall keen Tully catcha Peter's fire. I81D. 
tf fatisfy her lore, 

With pleaſing food, but let her pant for more. 

IziD. 

(] See the Preface to 5s & Guardian Outaritted.”* 


Here Fr s rais'd his head, though laſt not 
leaſt, WEN 
A wanton poet, and a ſolemn prieſt ; 
By turns through life each character we mark, 
A prieſt by day, a poet in the dark; 
Yet each at will the Proteus can forſake, 
Now politician, now commences rake ; 
Nay worſc- (if Fame ſay true) panders for love, 
And acts the Merc'ry to a luſtful Jove. 
Now grave he ſits, and checks th' unhallow'd jeſt, 
Whilſt his ſage precepts cool each am'rous breaſt; 
Now ſtrips the prieſts diſguiſe, awakes deſire, 
Tells the lewd tale, and fans the dying fire: 
All poz'd, deſpair his character to paint, 
And wonder how the dev'l they loſt the ſaint! 
Next from the different theatres came forth 
A ſcore at leaſt, of ſelf-ſufficient worth; 
Each claims the chaplet, or proteſts his wrong, 
A prologue %% had wrote, and that a ſong ; 
Forth from the crowd a general hiſſing flies, 
To ſee ſuch triflers arrogate the prize; 
But fully bent this day the Goddeſs came, 
To hear with patience every coxcomb's claim. 
Here endleſs groups on groups from every ſtreet, 
Popes, Shakſpeares, Jonſons,---in their own con- 
ceit, 5 
With hopes elate advance, and ardour keen, 
Whom not one muſe had ever heard or ſeen; 
Who ſtill write on, thongh hooted and diſygrac'd, 
And damn the public for their want of taſte. 
Oh, Vanity ! whoſe far- extended ſway 
Nations confeſs, and meme obey, 
How vaſt - thy reign Say, where, oh! where's 
the man 
His own defects who boldly dares to ſcan, 
Juſt to himſelf ?---Ev'n now, whilſt I incline 
To paint the vot'ries kneeling at thy ſhrine, 
Whuilit others follics freely I impart, 
Thy power reſiſtleſs flutters round my heart, 
Prompts me this common weakneſs to diſcloſe, 
((x) Myſelf the very coxcomb I expoſe). 
And, ah! too partial to my lays and me! 
My kind---yet cruel friends---ſoon ſhall you ſee 
The calprit-1muſe, whoſe idle ſportive vein 
No views can bias, and no fears reſtrain, | 
(Thus female thieves, though threaten'd with dif- 
race, 
Muſt ſtill be fing”ring dear forbidden /ace),' 
Dragg'd without mercy to that awful bar 
Where Spleen with Genius holds cternal war; 
And there, her final ruin to fulfil, | 
Condemu'd by butchers, pre- reſolv'd to kill, 
In vain her youth ſhall for compaſſion plead, 
Ev'n for a Hllable the wretch ſhall bleed, 
And, *ſpite of all the friendſhip you can ſhow, 
Be made a public ſpectacle of woe. [mute 
But hold, though ſentenc'd---manners ! and be 
Derrick appears to move his ingly ſuit. 


(x) A wery ingenuous declaration it muſt be achnows 
ledged ; and 1 dare venture is pronounce our autoor on 
1ſt who ever made it, and in all probability the la 
who ever will, The abcients all run into the contrary 
extreme, See Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Lican, tf, U. 
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« Goddeſs, I come not here for fame to vie, 
« (A maſter of the ceremonies I). 
« Since re-enthron'd at Bath I now appear, 
« This day-appoint me to that ſtation here; 
In niceſt order, I'll conduct the whole, 
« All riot and indecency controul, 
« For know, this pigmy (5) frame contains a 
« mighty ſoul!” 
« Nay, let me urge a more important claim, 
« "Twas I firſt gave the ſtrumpet's (=) liſt to fame, 
« Their age, ſize, qualities, if brown or fair, 
« Whoſe breath was ſweeteſt, whoſe the brighteſt 
« hair, | 
« Diſplay'd each various dimple, ſmile, and frown, 
« Pimp-gereraliſſimo to all the town |! 
« From this what vaſt advantages accrue ! 
« Thus each may chooſe the maid of partial hue; 
« Know to whole bed he has the beſt pretenſions, 
« And buy the Venus of his own dimenſions. 
Nor yet a ſtranger to the tuneſul nine, mine; 
« Songs, prologues, and meand'ring odes are 
« Such eu d'eſprit, as beſt becomes a king, 
« And gentle epigrams—without a ſting ; 
© The fam'd Domitian ſtill before my eyes, 
« Who ne'er for paſtime murder'd aught but flies; 
« Nay---let my muſe boaſt gentler ſport than he, 
« Since fly or gnat was never hurt by me, 
« By me, though ſeated in monarchial ſtate, 
« And, ſpite of Harrington, whoſe will is fate.“ 
Here rais'd the little monarch on his toe, 
And ſmil'd contempt on printers boys below. 
He ſpoke.- - IThe goddeſs thus reply'd---* My 
“ ſon, 
« 'Tis time the buſineſs of the day were done; 
„Enjoy what thou demand'i{t---up yonder tree 
Climb expeditious, that the crowd may ſee ; 
« This flag, the ſignal to begin, hang out, 
And quell the tumult of the rabble rout. [822e, 
„But ſtay---methinks, while round the held I 
“ Amid the various claimants for the bays, 
One fav'rite bard eſcapes my notice---ſay, 
My dear Melpomene, on ſuch a day, 
Why is not thy beloved Shenſtone here?“ 
The muſe was ſilent---ſobb'd---and dropp'd a tear. 
And now the-trumpet's found, by Fame's com- 
mand, 
Proclaims the hour of ſtarting is at hand. 
Now round the goal the various heroes preſs, 
While hope and fear alternately poſſeſs 
Tach anxious breaſt ! in order here they riſe, 
And panting ſtand impatient for the prize : 
Scarce can they wait till Derrick takes his place, 
And waves the flag, as ſignal for the race. 
But, lo !---a crowd upon the plain appear, 
With Deſcaizeau flow-pacing in the rear ! 
Maſon and Thompſon, Ogilvy and Hayes, 
And he whoſe hand has pluck'd a ſprig of bays 
(a) On Rhætia's barren hills---onward they move; 
But now too late their various pow'rs to prove, 
Some future day may fair occaſion yield 
To weigh their ſev'ral merits in the field: 
For ſee ! the bards with expectation rife, 
Stand ſtript, and ready for the glorious ſtrife ; 


(3) Ingentes animos exercent in corpore parvo. 

VIS GIT. 

5 0 2) 4 moſt infamous pampblct, intituled, © Harris's 
aft,” 


(„) See the Traveller, a Poem, 


$71 


And monarch Derrick would attempt in vain 
Their turious ardour longer to reſtrain. 
The flag diſplay'd, promiſcuous forth they 
bound, ground; 
(5) And ſhake with clattring feet. the powder d 
Equal in flight there ge diſpute the race, 
With envious ſtrife, and meaſure pace for pace. : 
Straight all is uproar and tumultuous din ; 1 
This tumbles down, another breaks his ſhin; _ 
That (c) ſwears his puffing neighbour ſtinks ofgize 
Each joſtles each, a wrangling, madding train, 
While loud, To Order, Derrick calls in vain, 
Stuck faſt in mire here ſome deſponding lay, 
And, grinning, yield the glories of the day. 
For, maugre all primeval bards have ſung, 
Steep is the road to Fame, and clogg'd with dung. 
Borne on the wings of Hope now Murphy flies, 
Vain hope! for Fate the wiſh'd-for boon denies 
Arriv'd, where ſcavengers, the night before, 
Had left their gleanings from the common ſore, 
With head rætorted, as he fearful ſpy'd 
The giant Churchill thund'ring at his fide, 
Sudden he tript, and, piteous to tell! 
Prone in the filth the hapleſs poet fell (4). 

Diſtanc'd by G---!" roars out a ruſtic 'ſquire, 
© He mult give out, thus ſous'd in dung and mire. 
Lord M replies, I'll hold you fix to ten, 
spite of the t-—d, he'll riſe and run again.” | 

A burſt of laughter echoes all around, [ground, 
While, ſputt'ring dirt, and ſcrabbling from the 
« Ceaſe, fools, your mirth, nor ſneer at my diſgrace; 
This curſed bog, not Churchill, won the race; 
And ſure, who ſuch diſaſters can foreſee, 
© Mult be a greater conjurer than me.” 

While Churchill, careleſs, triumphs in his fall, 
Up to the gulf his jaded rivals crawl; | 
Here ſome the watchful harpies on the ſhore 
Plunge in---ah ! deſtin'd to return no more 
While others wond'ring, view them as they 
And ſcar'd, ſtand quiv'ring on the dreadful brink. 

Now rous'd the hero by the trumpet's ſound, 
Turns from his rueful foe, and ſtares around; 

No bard he views behind---but all have paſt 
Him, heedleſs of their flight, and now the laſt. 


(5) Left ſome malevolent critic, reviewing cvitic, or 
critical reader {as all readers, nogura- days, are critics }, 
ſhould tax the author with plagiariſm, be thinks it Pru- 
dent to enter his caveat, by declaring be had that famous 
line of Virgil in his eye, 
Quadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatut ungulæ eam- 
pum, | 


with this difference, that his animals have four feet, and 
theſe but tos 
() Many of our readers cannot but remember, in a 


| late literary quarrel, how the authors attacked one ano- 


ther for frequenting brothels, ſmoaking, and dram-drinl- 
ing, to which this circumſtance alludes. 

(4) The very ſame misfortnne happens to Oilean A- 
jax, in the Iliad, who alſo makes a ſpeech to the ſume ef 
feet : 

Accurſed Fate, the conqueſt I forego, 

A mortal I, a goddeſs was my foe ! 

She urg'd her fav'rite on the rapid way; 
And Pallas, not Ulyſfes, won the day. 


A noble precedent, and ſufficient far authorizing fo low 
an incident in this poems 


. 
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Stung at the thought with double force he ſprings, ver to her the following lines, as a device ty A 
Rage gives him ſtrength, and emulation wings: know the ſentiments of her heart. As 
The 1 regain'd—* Stand clear,” he ſternly Are all my flattering hopes at once betray'd, W 
5 =o, nd faithleſs nut- 
Who bars my paſſage, horror on his head!“ 11 oy 4 - 22 „ — 
Unhappy Dapper! doom'd to meet thy fate, Have I ſo long indulg'd the pleaſing ſmart, N. 
Why heard'ſt thou nut the menace ere too late! And worn thy grateful image next my heart, W 
Fir'd with diſdain, he ſpurn'u the witling's breech, | And muſt I thus at once all hopes refign, | Ne 
And headlong hurPd him in Oblivion's ditch ; When fix'd as fate, I fondly thought thee mine? Bu 
Then inftant bounding high with all his n. Then go, irreſolute and dare to prove A 
O'erleap'd its utmolt bounds, and ſcour'd along | To pleaſe proud friends, a rebel to thy love. Ti 
1 ; Perhaps, too long accuſtom'd to obtain, Fa 
Sour critics, frowning, view'd him as he fled; My flattering views were ever falſe and vain! 
Spite bit her nails, and Dulneſs ſeratch'd her head. | perbapt my Emma's lips, well ſkill'd in art, 4 
The gulf once pait, no obſtacle remains, l Late breath'd a language foreign to her heart! | 
Smooth i5 the path, midſt flow'rsenamel'd plains; | perhapt the muſe profanely does thee wrong, 

UnrivaP'd now, with joytul ſpeed he flies, . Weak my ſuſpicions, and unjuſt my ſong ! Co 
Performs the de'tin* race, and claims the prize. Which ever is the cauſe, the truth proclaim, W 
Fame gives the chaplet, while the tuneful Nine And to that ſentence here affix thy name; Le 
Th' acknowledg'd victor hail in notes divine. So ſhail we both be reſcu'd from the fear - W 
Smoſlet ſtood grumbling by the fatal ditch ; Which thoz muſt have to tell, and J to hear; W 
Hill call'd the G ddaſs whore, and Jones a bitch; 1 If thou art talſe—the muſe ſhall vengeance take, Ar 
Each cur>'d the partial judgment ot the day, And blait the faithleſs ſex, for Emma's ſake, Ar 
And, greatly dilappointed, ſneak d away. If true my wounds thy gentle voice ſhall heal, M. 

| | And own me puniſh'd by the pangs I feel. A 
SONG | But O! without diſguiſe pronounce my fate, Sec 

| x : Bleſs me with love, or curſe me with thy hate! Fr 
\ | WreNex'tx to gentle Emma's praife Hearts ſoft as mine indifference cannot bear; Ar 
I tune my ſoft enamour'd lays, Perfect my hopes, or plunge me in deſpair. In 
When on the face to dear I prize, f | : Ti 
T fandly gaze with love-fick eyes; To Emma, doubting the Author's fincerity, Wi 
* Say Damon ' cries the ſmiling fair, When miters ceaſe to doat on gold, q 
With modeit and ingenuous air, When juſtice is no longer ſold, ” 
* Teil of this homely frame, the part f When female tongues their clack ſhall huſh, He 
To which I owe your vanquiſt'd heart.” hen modeſty ſhall ceaſe to bluſh ; = 
In vain my Emma would I tell | When parents ſhall no more controul, To 
By what thy captive Damon fell ; Che fond affections of the ſoul, Th 
The ſwain who partial charms can ſee, Nor force the ſad reluctant fair, A; 


Her 1do! from her heart to tear; 

For ſor.iid intereſt to engage, 

And lan guiſh in the arms of age; 

Then in this heart ſhall falſehood reign, 
And pay thy kindneſs with diſdain, 
When friends Tevere as thine ſhall prove, 


Emma to Daman, on finding his addreſſes not fa- Propitious to ingenuous love; 


woured by her friends, on account of his want Bid thee in merit place afflance, 2 J 
8 f 7 And think they're honour'd by th” alliance; 


May own—but never lov'd like me! 
Won hy thy form and fairer mind, 
So much my wiſhes are contin'd, 
With lover's eyes ſo much I ſce, 
Thy very faults are charins to me. 
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Wanne. I And O when hearts as proud as mine, 
Forbear, in pity, ah! forbear ; Shall barely kreel at Plutus' ſhiine, 
To ſooth my raviih'd ear; Forego my mode :t plea to fame, 
| Nor longer thus a love d-clare, Or own quil pow'r's ſuperior claim, 
4  *Tis death for me to hear. When the bright ſun no more thall bring, 
a4 | | The ſweet return of annual ſpring, 
1. Too mucb, alas! my tender heart wen nature ſhall the change deplore 
2 Does to thy ſuit incline, Aud mukic fill the groves 9 g 
+») Why then attempt to gain by art, Then in this heart thall faltehood reign, 
To What is already thine ? and pay thy kindne's with diſdum. 
14 O! let not, like the Grecian dame *, But why from dezrer objects rove, 
5 My hapleſs fortune prove, Nor draw ailufions whence I love? 
34 Who languiſh'd in too fierce a flame, When. my dear E'nma's eyes thall be 
4. And died by too much love, As black as jet or ebony. 


The Author being in company with Emma, and + After peruſing the paper. Emma (as the reader 
having no opportunity of expreſſing certain | may conjecture from the ſequel) returned it to rhe 
doubt he had conceived of her fincerity, con- Author, after having written ber name with a 

| pencil at the woe of the following line: Weak 


Lc mele. my ſus picions aud unjuſt my ſong.” 


ice to every froward tooth ſhall ſtand, 
_— by Hemet's dext'rous hand; 


** When her ſweet face, deform'd by rage, 


hroum No more ſhall every heart engage, 


When her ſoft voice ſhall ceaſe to charm, 


Nor malice of its power diſarm ; 


t, When manners gentle and refin'd, 
PD No more ſpeak forth her ſpotleſs mind; 
ine? But the perfidious minx ſhall prove, 


A perjur'd traitreſs to her love; 
Then—nor till then—ſhall Damon be 
Falſe to his vows, and falſe to thee. 


An invitation to Emma, after marriage, to tive in 


rt! the country. 


5 Who merit claim proportion'd to their gold, 

ake, And truth, and innocence, are bought and ſold; 
An humble competence we have in ſtore, 

al, Mere food and raiment-- Kings can have no more! 


A glorious patriarchial life we'll lead, 


See the fruits ripen, and the lambkins feed: 
te! Frequent obſerve the labours of the ſpade, 


And joy to ſce each yearly toil repaid; 


vine, 
Emblem of faithful love like your's and mine! 
Here will we fit when evening ſhades prevail, 
And hear the night-bird tell its plaintive tale, 
Till nature's voice ſhall ſummon us away, 

To gather spirits for th' approaching day, 

Then on thy breaſt T'li lay my weary head, 


A pillow ſofter than a monarch's hed, 


der 
he 
94 
eak - 


Come my dear girl, let's ſeek the peaceful vale, 
Where honour, truth, and innocence prevail; 
Let's fly thus curſed town—a neſt of ſlaves--- 
Where fortune ſmiles not but on fools or knaves, 


In ſome ſequeſter*d ſpot a bower ſhall Rand, 
The fav'rite taſk of thy lov'd Damon's hand, 
Where the ſweet woodbine claſps the curling 


POEM Ss. 573 


THE SNOW-BALL, 


A CAN TATA. 


RECITATIVE. 
As Harriot wanton as the ſportive roe, 


Was pelting Strephon with the new-falln ſnow ; 


Th' ena'mour'd youth, who'd long in vain ad- 
mir'd, 


By every look and every geſture fir'd, 


While round his head the harmleſs bullets fly, 
Thus breathes his paſſion, prefac'd with a figh. 
AIR. 
Ceaſe my charmer, I conjure thee, 
Oh ! ceaſe this paſtime, too ſevere; 
Though I burn, ſnow cannot cure me, 
Fix'd is the flame that rages here. 
Snow in zpy hand its chillneſs loſes, 

Each flake converts to glowing fire ; | 
Whilſt thy cold breaſt all warmth refuſes, 
Thus I by contraries expire. 

RECITATIVE. 
A humble diſtance thus to tell your pain, 
What ſhould you meet but coidneſs and diſdain ? 


Reply'd the laughing fair---Obferve the ſnow, 


The ſun retir'd, broods o'er the vale below, | 
But when approaching near he gilds the day, 
It owns the genial flame and melts away. 
AIR. 
Whining in this love- ſick ſtrain, 
Strephon you will figh in vain; 
For your paſſion thus to prove, 


Other arts, perhaps, 
And ripen pity i 
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EDWARD LOVIBOND, ESQ. 


Containing 
THE TEARS OF OLD MAY-DAY, ODESs « 
JULIA'S LETTER, EPISTLES, ' 
ELEGIES, SONGS, 
Oc. c. Oc. * 
« 
To which is prefixed, 


THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 
A 


Ah! what avails—that once the muſes crown'd 
Thy head with laurels, and thy temples bound ! 
That in that poliſh'd mind bright genius ſhone, 
That letter'd ſcience mark'd it for her own ! 
Cold is that breaſt that breath'd celeſtial fire! 
' Mute is that tongue, and mute that tuneful lyre ! 1 
MISS — 's VERSES ON THE DEATH OF LOVIBOND, 


EDINBURGH: 
PRINTED BY MUNDELL AND SON, ROYAL BANK CLOSE; 


Anno 1795. 
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THE LIFE OF LOYVIBOND. 


Or the perſonal hiftory of Lovisomy, very few particulars are known, and thoſe few have not been 
collected inta a diſtin narrative ; but have been left to the common fate of oral and detached come 
munication. 

The life of a country a. devoting part of his time to literature and poetry, cannot be ex- 
pected to abound in events that merit extraordinary attention. The natural bent of his mind, and 
kis purſuits, lead him to prefer the ſcenes of ſhade and filence z and his character is left to be judged 
of by poſterity, rather from his writings, than from thoſe trivial incidents of life, which he ſhares in 
common with the reſt of mankind. 

Little attention has been beſtowed by the anonymous editor of his poems, in tranſmitting the inci- 
dents of his life, or in delineating his moſt obſervable particularities; probably becauſe he held 
them to be little deſerving of tranſmiſſion to poſterity. 

The preſent account, therefore, may properly be conſidered rather as proportioned to the 
means of information, than to his eſtimation among his acquaintance, or his rank in poetry and li- 
terature. | 

Edward Lovibond was the ſon of — — Lovibond, Eſq. a gentleman of fortune, who had 
an eſtate in the neighbourhood of Hampton, in Middleſex. The year of his birth is not aſcer- 
tained, 

He received his education at Kingſton upon Thames, * the Rev. Mr. Wooddeſon, for whom 
he ever retained the moſt affectionate regard; and to whom he addreſſed ſome Ver/es after paging 
through Findon, Suſſex, in 1768, and whom he has commemorated in the beautiful poem, on the 
converting the late Mr. Wooddeſon's houſe at Kingflon into a Poor houſe, Oc. 

Mr. Wooddeſon” ſays the editor of his poems, was, in truth, one of thoſe amiable beings . 
whom none could know without loving. To the abilities of an excellent ſcholar, was united a mind 
ſo candid, ſo patient, ſo replete with univerſal benevolence, that it glowed in every action. His 
life was an honour to himſelf, to religion, to human nature. He preſerved to his death ſuch a 
ſimplicity of manners, as is rarely to be met with. He judged of the world by the ſtandard of 
his own virtuous heart, and few men who had ſeen ſuch length of days ever left it ſo little ac- 
quainted with it,” 

It is uncertain whether he completed his ſtudies at either of the univerſities, ſpent ſome years 
on the continent, or was entered in any of the Inns of Court in London ; but his writings ſufficiently 
ſhow that he had the advantages of a polite and liberal education. 

All that is known with certainty concerning him, is, that he paſſed the greater part of his life in 
the neighbourhood of Hampton, where he ſeems to have divided his time between the occupations 
of rural economy, the amulements of literature and poetry, and the gaieties of elegant ſociety. 

In 1753, when Moore began the periodical paper, called“ The World,” and invited the wits of 
the age to join in it, Lovibond gave it his affiſtance, in conjunction with the Hon. Horace 
Walpole, the preſent Earl of Orford, Lord Cheſtetfield, Lord Corke, Sir David Dalrywple, aitere 
wards Lord Hailes, Jenyns, Dr. Warton, Mr. Cambridge, &c. 

On the z5th July 1754, his Tears of Old May- Day, written on a very remarkable event in 
gur hiſtory, the reforming our ityle or calendar to the general uſage of the reit of Europe, was 

Vox. XI. | O00 
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THE LIFE OF LOVIBON D. 
introduced to the public in the 82d number of The World,” and read with univerſal appro. 
bation. 

He continued, from time to time, to compoſe verſes, chiefly on ſuch incidents as vin 
aroſe in thoſe ſocieties of intimate acquaintance which he moſt frequented ; but few of his N 
were prepared for the preſs by himſelf. 

He died at his houſe near Hampton, Auguſt 25. 1775. He lived greatly beloved by thoſe who 
beſt knew him ; and died greatly lamented by an extenſive and elegant acquaintance. 

His poems being diſperſed in the hands of his particular friends, for whoſe amuſement and his 
own they were written; his only brother, Anthony Lovibond Collins, Eſq. zealous for the repu. 
tation of a brother he affectionately loved, complied with their wiſhes to have them collected and 
preſerved. The pieces ſelected by him for that purpoſe were printed in one volume, I2mo., 178 5 
with a preface by an anonymous editor, and a few lines inſcribed by Miſs G „a very accompliſh. 
ed lady in that neighbourhood, to the memory of Lovibond. © The diffidence of this lady,” ſays 


the preface, though poſſeſſing the ability of writing with much taſte and elegance, hath ever pre- 


cluded the public from ſeeing her compoſitions ; but as the author has addreſſed three of the pieces 
in this collection to her, under the title, To Miſs G.“ and as her's in reply, written ſeveral years 
ago, may ſerve better to elucidate his own, ſhe hath, on this occaſion, been pleaſed to permit them 
with the ſame ſignature, to be inſerted with the poems of her deceaſed friend. They are now, re. 
printed from the edition, 1785, with ſome corrections communicated by a friend, in the, 
+ Monthly Review” for 1785, received, for the firſt time, into a collection of claflical Engliſh 
poetry. C 

The character of Lovibond ſeems to have been very amiable and reſpectable. He poſſeſſed the 
ſocial virtues in an eminent degree. The qualities of his heart and his head were equally remark. 
able. To the ſcholar and the wit he added every elegant attainment. His elegance and judgment 
were univerſally confeſſed, © He was an admirable ſcholar,” ſays the editor of his poems, 
* of very amiable manners, and of univertal ne of which all his writings bear ou 
teſtimony.” 

As a poet, his Tears of Old May-Day, if he had written nothing elſe, entitles him to very conſider. 
able attention. Every part of his works diſplays the man of taſte, the gentleman, and the ſcholar, 
He is a pleaſing and elegant writer; though not a very animated or firſt-rate poet. His compoſi. 
tions bear evident traces of ability and ingenuity. They breathe the paſſions which he felt, and are 
ſeldom cold or inanimated. He writes with terſeneſs and neatneſs; frequently with elevation 
and ſpirit. He unites delicacy of wit, and poetic fancy, with a penſive caſt of thought, tender- 
neſs of ſentiment, and a habit of moral reflection. He has more judgment and feeling, than 
ſtrength of intellect, or fertility of invention. His ſentiments are always manly and delicate; his 
conceptions are ſometimes ſtriking and forcible, and frequently diſtinguſhed by gay humour, 
lively wit, and pleaiant ſatire. His diction is chaſte and poetical; and his verſification is eaſy and 
harmonious. 

His Tears of 01d May-Day, the moſt poetical and popular of bis performances, is arne by 
the following humorous paper, explanatory of the ſubject, in the * The World,” No. 82. 
elt is a received opinion among the politicians, that the ſpirit of liberty can never be too active 
under a conſtitution like ours. But though no lover of his country would defire to weaken this prin- 
ciple, which has more than once preſerved the nation, yet he may lament the unfortunate applica- 
tion of it, when perverted to countenance party violence, and oppoſition to the moſt innocent mea- 
ſures of the legiſlature. The clamour againſt the alteration of the ſtyle ſeemed to be one of theſe 
inſtances. The alarm was given, and the moſt fatal conſequences to our religion and government 
were immediately apprehended from it. This opinion gathered ſtrength in its courſe, and receiv- 
ed a tincture from the remains of ſuperſtition ſtill prevailing in the counties moſt remote from town. 
I know ſeveral worthy gentlemen in the weſt, who lived many months under the daily apprehen- 
ſion of ſome dreadful viſitation from peſtilence or famine. The vulgar were almoſt every where 
perſuaded that nature gave evident tokens of her diſapproving theſe innovations. I do not indeed 
recollect that any blazing ſtars were ſeen to 1 8 upon this occaſion, or that armies were obſerve 
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THE LIFE OF LOVIBOND. 579 
ed to be encountering in the ſkies; people probably concluding, that the great men who pretended 
to controul the ſun in his courſe, would aſſume equal authority over the inferior conſtellations, 
and not ſuffer any aerial militia to aſſemble themſelves in oppoſition to miniſterial proceedings. 

The objection to this regulation, as favouring a cuſtom eſtabliſhed among Papiſts, was not heard 
indeed with the ſame regard as formerly, when it actually prevented the legiſlature from paſſing a 
bill of the ſame nature; yet many a preſident of a corporation club very eloquently harangued up- 

on it, as introductory to the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, making no doubt that fires would be 
kindled again at Smithfield before the concluſion of the year. The popular clamour has at laſt 
happily ſubſided, and ſhared the general fate of thoſe opinions which derive their ſupport from ima- 
gination, not reaſon. - 

In the preſent happy diſpoſition of the nation, the author of the following verſes may venture to 
introduce the complaints of an ideal perſonage, without ſeeming to ſtrengthen the faction of real 
parties, without forfeiting his reputation as a good citizen, or bringing a ſcandal on the political 
character of Mr. Fitz-Adam, by making him the publiſher of a libel againſt the ſtate. This ideal 
perſonage is no other than the 014 May-Day, the ouly apparent ſufferer from the preſent regula- 
tion. Her ſituation is indeed a little mortifying, as every elderly lady will readily allow; ſince the 
train of her admirers is withdrawn from her at once, and their adoration transferred to a rival, young- 
er than herſelf by at leaſt eleven days.” | 

In this exquiſite performance, the poet creates in our imagination an ideal perſonage, in cir- 

cumſtances of diſtreſs, which, though imaginary, powerfully awakens all our tenderneſs. The 
attributes of OAd May-Day are finely imagined, her character and employments are admirably de- 
lineated, and her complaints are expreſſed with the ſtrongeſt touches of genuine pathos; the 
thoughts are elegant and claſſica!; the popular alluſions are appoſite and beautiful; the natural 
deſcription is difcriminate and graphical; the diction is animated and poetical; and the verſifica= 
tion is at once eaſy and forcible, and flows with a plaintive melody, which has only been ſurpaſſed 
by the inimitable © Church-yard Elegy“ of Gray. Thus the tale of this ideal perſonage comes 
tous poſſeſſed of all thoſe external recommendations, that allure the attention and captivate the 
heart, The Engliſh language probably cannot boaſt a finer example of the power of poetry, than 
The Tears of Old May-Day. The happy union which it exhibits of genius and of art, are fo truly 
admirable, that it may be almoſt pronounced inimitable. | 

His Julia's printed Letter to Lord B „does equal credit to his ſenſibility and genius. It re- 
ſembles, in its tone and contexture, though the characters of the parties are very different, that 
of © Eloiſa to Abelard.” It is alike deſcriptive of a feeling mind, agitated with contending 
paſſions, We meet with the ſame ſmoothneſs of numbers, vivid colours, energy of ſentiment, and 
warmth of expreſſion, Its principal defect, is the want of variety, both of ſentiment and ex- 
preſſion. | 

His elegies abound in tender ſentiments and moral reflections, interſperſed with the flowers of the 
imagination, expreſſed in eaſy flowing verification, which will be peruſed with pleaſure, though 
they be not enriched with the poetical elegance of Gray. The elegy on Rural Sports breathes 
a ſpirit of humanity and poetry, that does honour both to his heart and his underſtanding. His 
Mulberry Tree, an allegorical tale, is equally remarkable for fertility of invention, felicity of ex- 
preſſion, and propriety of application. Garrick and Dr. Johnſon are characterized with equal 
happineſs and ſkill. His Odes, though not in the firſt claſs of lyric compoſitions, are written 
with conſiderable ardour of ſpirit, and command of- language. 'The Ode to Captivity is entitled to 
greater ſhare of praiſe for conception and ſentiment, than for diction and harmony. His verſes on 
the converting Mr. Wooddeſon's Houſe at Kingſton, into a Poor-houſe, deſerve great praiſe, for ten- 
cerneſs of ſentiment, and beauty and energy of expreſſion. His lines On Mr. Brown's alterations 
at Clermont, are ſprightly; and the alluſion to a fine lady dreſſed with greater elegance, and leſs 
affectation, is well imagined and very happily preſerved. Of his amatory poems, the thoughts are 
pure and ſimple, and the verſification is elegant and eaſy. His ſongs, addreſſes, complimentary 
verſes, and other light and ſportive effuſions of his muſe, will be read with pleaſure ; but they re- 
ure no diſtinct examination or particular criticiſm. 
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THE WORKS OF LOYVIBOND. 


POEM Ss. 


THE TEARS OF OLD MAY-DAY. 


Lip by the jocund train of vernal hours 
And vernal airs, up roſe the gentle May; 
Bluſbing ſhe roſe, and bluſhing roſe the flow'rs 
That ſprung ſpontaneous in her genial ray. 


Her locks with heaven's ambroſial dews were 
bright, 
And am'rous zephyrs flutter'd on her breaſt: 
With ev'ry ſhifting gleam of morning light, 
The colours ſhifted of her rainbow veſt. 


Imperial enſigns grac'd her ſmiling form, 

A golden key, and golden wand ſhe bore ; 
This charms to peace each ſullen eaſtern ſtorm, 
And that unlocks the ſummer's copious ſtore. 


Onward in conſcious majeſty ſhe came, | 
The grateful honours of mankind to taſte : 
To gather faireſt wreaths of future fame, 
And blend freſh triumphs with her glories paſt. 


Vain hope ! No more in choral bands unite 
Her virgin vot'ries, and at early dawn, 
Sacred to May and love's myſterious rite, 
Bruſh the light dew-drops * from the ſpangled 


lawn. 


To her no more Auguſta's + wealthy pride 
Pours the full tribute from Potoſi's mine: 

Nor freſh-blown garlands village maids provide, 
A purer off ring at her ruſtic ſhrine. 


No more the Maypole's verdant height around 
To valour's games th' ambitious youth advance; 

No merry bells and tabor's for.ghrlier ſound 
Wake the loud carol, and the tportive dance. 


Sudden in penſive ſadneſs droop'd her head, 
Faint on her cheeks the bluſhing crimion dy'd--- 
40! chaſte victorious triumphs, whither fled ? 
My maiden honours, whither gone?“ ſhe 
cry'd. 


— 


* Alluding to the country cuſtom of gathering 
May-dew. 
? The plate garlands of London. 


| 


Ah! once to fame and bright dominion born, 
The earth and ſmiling ocean ſaw me riſe, 
With time coeval and the ſtar of morn, 
The firſt, the faireſt daughter of the ſkies. 


Then, when at heav'n's prolific mandate ſprung 
The radiant beam of new-created day, 
Celeſtial harps, to airs of triumph ſtrung, 
Hail'd the glad dawn, and angels call'd me 
May. 


Space in her empty regions heard the ſound, 
And hills, and dales, and rocks, and vallies 


rung; 
The ſun exulted in his glorious round, 
And ſhouting planets in their courſes ſung. 


For ever then led the conſtant year; 
Saw youth, and joy, and love's enchanting 
wiles; 
Saw the mild graces in my train appear, 
And infant beauty brighten in my ſmiles. 


No winter frown'd. In ſweet embrace ally'd, 
Three ſiſter ſeaſons danc'd th' eternal green 
And Spring's retiring ſoftneſs gently vy'd | 
With Autumn's bluſh, and Summer's lofty 
mien. 


Too ſoon, when man prefan'd the bleſſings givin 
And vengeance arm'd to blot a guilty age, 
With bright Aſtrea to my native heav'n 
I fled, and flying ſaw the deluge rage; 


Saw burſting clouds eclipſe the noontide beams, 
While ſounding billows from the mountains 
roll'd, 
With bitter waves polluting all my ſtreams, 
My nectar'd ſtreams, that flow'd on ſands of 
gold. 


Then vaniſh'd many a ſea-girt iſle and grove, 
Their foreſts floating on the wat'ry plain: 

Then, fam'd for arts and laws deriv'd from Jove, 
My Atalantis & ſunk beneath the main, 


* See Plato. 
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Do morning ſuns in ruddier glory riſe ? 
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No longer bloom'd primeval Eden's bow'rs, 
Nor guardian dragons watch'd th* Heſperian 


eep : 
With alltheir fountains, fragrant fruits and flow'rs 
Torn from the continent to glut the deep. 


No more to dwell in ſylvan ſcenes I deign'd, 
Yet oft deſcending to the languid earth, 
With quick'ning pow'rs the fainting maſs ſuſ- 
tain'd, 
And wak'd her ſlumb'ring atoms into birth. 


And ev'ry echo taught my raptur'd name, 
And ev'ry virgin breath'd her am'rous vows, 
And precious wreaths of rich immortal fame, 
Show'r'd by the muſes, crown'd my lofty 
brows. 


But chief in Europe and in Europe's pride, 
My Albion's favour'd realms I roſe ador'd ; 
And pour'd my wealth, to other climes deny'd ; 
From Amalthea's horn with plenty ſtor'd. 


Ah! me! for now a younger rival claims 
My raviſh'd honours, and to her belong 

My choral dances, and victorious games, 
To her my garlands and triumphal ſong. 


O ſay what yet untaſted beauties flow, 
What purer joys await her gentler reign ? 
Do lilies fairer, vi'lets ſweeter blow ? 
And warbles Philomel a ſofter ſtrain ? 


Does ev'ning fan her with ſerener gales? 
Do clouds drop fatneſs from the wealthier ſkies, 
Or wantons plenty in her happier vales? 


Ah! no: the blunted beams of dawning light 
Skirt the pale orient with uncertain day ; 
And Cynthia, riding on the car of night, _ 
Through clouds embattled faintly wings her 
way wks 


Pale, immature, the blighted verdure ſprings, 
Nor mounting juices feed the ſwelling flow'r; 
Mute all the groves, nor Philomela fings 
When filence liſtens at the midnight hour. 


Nor wonder, man, that nature's baſhful face, 
And op'ning charms her rude embraces fear : 

Is ſhe not ſprung from April's wayward race, 
The ſickly daughter of th' unripen'd year? 


With ſhow'rs and ſunſhine in her fickle eyes. 
With hollow ſmiles proclaiming treach'rous 
peace, 
With bluſhes, harb'ring, in their thin diſguiſe, 
The blatts that riot on the Spring's increale * 


Is this the fair inveſted with my ſpoil | 

By Europe's laws, and ſenates' ſtern command? 
Ungen'rous Europe! let me fly thy toil, 

And waft my treaſures to a grateful land ; 
Again revive, on Aſia's dropping ſhore, 

My Daphne's groves, or Lycia's ancient plain; 
Again to Afric's ſultry ſands reſtore 

Embow'ring ſhades, and Lybian Ammon's fane: 


Or haſte to northern Zembla's ſavage coaſt, 
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Brood o'er the regions of eternal froſt, 
And ſwell her barren womb with heat and - 
life. T 
Then Britain—Here ſhe ceas'd. Indignant grief * 
And parting pangs her fault'ring tongue ſup. T 
preſt : Se 
Veil'd in an amber cloud ſhe ſought relief, * 
And tears and ſilent anguiſh told the reſt, * 
DEDICATION — 
To the Rev. Mr. Wooddeſon, of King ſton won * 
Thames, and the Ladies of his Neighbuurhogd, ” 
| : t. 
O Txov who ſit'ſt in academic ſchools, Ne 
Lets teaching than inſpiring ancient art, He 
Thy own example nobler than your rules, | 
Thy blameleſs life, beſt leſſon for the heart, * 
And ye, who dwell in peaceful groves around, To 
Whole voice, whole verſe enchants, harmonious W. 
maids ! Bri 
Who mix the lyre with harps of Cambrian ſound; 
A mournful muſe, ah! ſhelter in your ſhades! — 
f 6 
Nor you ſhe rivals, nor ſuch magic ſtrain Ho 
As reſcu'd Eloiſe from oblivion's ſleep ; Th 
Enough, if one the meekeſt of your train, Boz 
Poor Julia! eries, —and turns aſide to weep '= Bos 
Eaſ 
JULIA'S PRINTED LETTER mn 
| (01 
TO LORD B But 
B 


—AnDd dar'ſt thou then, inſulting lord, demand 
A friendly anſwer from this trembling hand? 
Periſh the thought ! ſhall this unguarded pen 
Still truſt its frailties with the frauds of men? 
To one, and one alone, again impart 

The ſoft eftufions of a melting heart [— 

No more thy lips my tender page ſhall ſtain, 
And print falſe kiſſes, dream't fincere in vain; 
No more thy eyes with ſweet ſurpriſe purſue, 
Love's ſecret myſteries there unveil'd to you. 
Demand'ſt thou ſtill an anſwer let it be 

An anſwer worthy vengeance, worthy me. 
Hear it in public characters relate 

An ill ſtarr'd paſſion, and capricious fate! 

Yes, public let it ſtand; to warn the maid 
From her that fell, leſs vanquiſh'd than betray'd: 
Guiltleſs, yet doom'd with guilty pangs to groan, 
And expiate other's treaſons, not her own : 

A race of ſhame in honour's paths to run, $ 
Stil virtue's follower, yet by vice undone ; 
Such free complaint to injur'd love belongs, 
Yes, tyrant, read, and know me by my wrongs; 
Know thy own treacheries, bar'd to general 
view, 

Yes, traitor, read, and reading tremble too: | 
What vice would perpetrate and fraud diſguiſe, Why 


exons. 


There huſh to ſilence elemental ftrite 


IT come to blaze it to a nation's eyes; A ſim 
I come—ah ! wretch thy ſwelling rage controul, Wher 
Was he not once the idol of thy foul ?— And e 
True, by his guilt thy tortur'd boſom bleeds, Sharir 
Yet ſpare his bluſhes, tor 'tis love that pleads = The c 
Reſpecting him, reſpect thy infant flame, Al! v 
Proclaim the treaſon, hide the traitor's name Ei y 
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Enough to honour and revenge be giv'n, ; 
This truth reſerve for conſcience and for heav'n! 
Talk'ſ{ thou, ingrate, of friendſhip's holy pow'rs? 
What binds the tiger, and the lamb be ours ! 
This cold, this frozen boſom, can'ft thou dream 
Senſeleſs to love, will ſoften to eſteem? 
What means thy proffer'd friendihip ?—but to 
rove love 
Thou wilt not hate her, whom thou can'ſt not 
Remember thee — repeat that ſound again! 
My heart applauding echoes to the ſtrain; 
Yes, till this heart forgets to beat, and grieve, 
Live there thy image—but deteſted live !— 
Still well my rage—uncheck'd by time or fate, 
Nor waken memory but to kindle hate !— 
Enter thy treacherous boſom, enter deep, 
Hear conſcience call, while flatt'ring paſſions 
ſleep !— 
Impartial — and tell thy boaſted claim 
To love's indulgence and to virtuous fame 
Where barbour honour, juſtice, faith, and truth, 
Bright forms, whoſe dazzling ſemblance caught 
my youth. | 
How could I doubt what faireſt ſeem'd and beſt 
Should build its manſion in a noble breaſt? 
How doubt ſuch generous virtues lodg'd in thine 
That felt them glowing, tender maid, in mine? 
Boaſt not of trophies from my fall achiev'd, 
Boaſt not, deceiver, in this foul deceiv'd ; 
Eaſy the traitor wins an open heart, 
Artleſs itſelf, and unſuſpecting art : 
Not by ſuperior wiles, ſucceſsful proves, 
But fond credulity in her that loves.— 
Bluſh, ſhameleſs grandeur, bluſh !—ſhall Bri- 
tain's peer, 
Daring all crimes, not dare to be ſincere ?— 
His fraud in virtue's faireſt Jikeneis paint, 
And hide his nobleneſs in baſe conſtraint. 
What charms were mine to tempt thy guilty fires! 
What wealth, what honours from illuitrious fires ! 
Can virtue's ſimple tpoils adorn thy race ? 
Shall annals mark a village maid's diigrace ? 
Ev'n the 1ad 1tecret to thy ſelf contin'd, 
Sleeps, nor thou dar'ſt divulge it to mankind : 
When burſting tears my inward anguiſh ſpeak, 
When paleneis ſpreads my ſometimes fluſhing 
check, 
When my trame trembles with convullive ſtrife, 
And ipirits flutter on the verge of lite, | 
When to my heart the ebbing pulſe is driv'n, 
And eyes throw faint accuſing beams to heav'n, 
Still from the world thoſe ſwelling ſighs ſuppreſt, 
Thoſe ſorrows ſtieaming in one faithful breaſt; 
Explain to her, irom others Lide thy care, Iſpair, 
Thought nature's weakneſs, and not love's de- 
The ſprightly youth in gloomy langour pine, 
My portion miſery, yet not triumph thine 
Ah! whence derives thy fex its barbarous powers 
To ſpoil the ſweetneſs of our virgin hours ? 
Why leave me not, where firſt I met your eye, 
A ſimple flower tb bloom in ſhades, and die? 


Where iprightly morn on-downy pinions role, 


And evening lull'd me to a deep repoſe ? 

Sharing pure joys, at leaſt divine content, 

The choiceſt treaſure for mere mortals meant. 
Ah! whereiore poitoning moments ſweet as theſe, 
Ley vn me thy fatal arts to plcaſe? 
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Deſtin'd, if proſperous, for ſublimer charms, 
To court proud wealth, and greatneſs to thy arms 
How many a brighter, many a fairer dame, 
Fond of her prize had fann'd thy fickle flame ? 
With livelier moments ſooth'd thy vacant ming ? 
Eaſy poſſeſs'd thee, caſy too refign'd— 
Chang'd but her object, paſſion's willing ſlave, 
Nor telt a wound to feſter to the grave 
Oh! had I, conſcious of thy fierce deſires, 
But half conſenting, ſhar'd contagious fires, 
But half-reluctant, heard thy vows explain'd, 
This yanquiſh'd heart -had ſuffer'd, not come 
Plain'd— 
But ah, with tears and crowded ſighs to ſue 
Falſe paſſion's dreſs in colours meant for true; 
Artful aſſume confuſion's ſweet diſguiſe, 
Meet my coy virtues with dejected eyes, 
Steal their ſweet language that no words impart, 
And give me back an image of my heart. 
This, this was treachery, fated beit to ſhare 
Hate from my boſom, and from thine deſpair 
Yet unrelenting ftill the tyrant cries, 
Heedleſs of pity's voice and beauty's ſighs, 
* That pious frauds the wiſeſt, beſt, approve, 
And Heav'n but ſmiles at perjuries in love.“ 
No—'tis the villain's plea, his poor pretence, 
To teize the trembling prey that wants defence. 
No—'tis the bale ſentation cowards feel, 
The wretch that trembles at the brave man's 
ſteel 5 
Fierce and undaunted to a ſex appears : 
That breathes its vengeance but in ſighs and tears, 
That helpleſs tex, by nature's voice addreſt 
To lean its weaknets on your firmer breaſt, 
Protection pleads in vain—th* ungenerous ſlave 
Inſults the virtue he was born to ſave. 
What! ſhall the lighteſt promiſe lips can feign 
Bind man to man in hongur's ſacred chain? 
And oaths to us not ſanctiſy th' accord, 
Not Heav'n atteſted, and Heav'n's awful Lord? 
Why various laws for beings form'd the ſame ? 
Equal from one indulgent hand we came, 
ror mutual bliſs that each afliga'd its place, 
With manly vigour temp'ring female grace, 
Depriv'd our gentler intercourſe, explain 
Your ſolitary pleaſures tullen reign 3 
What tender joys fit brooding o'er your ſtore, 
How ſweet ambition's flumbers gorg'd with gore! 
Tis our's th' untocial paiſions to controul, _ 
Pour the glad balm that heals the wounded ſoul ; 
Lrom wealth, from power'sdeinfive reſtleſs dreams 
10 lure your fancy to diviner themes.— 
Contels at length your fancied rights yon draw 
From force ſuperior, and not nature's law: 
Let know, by us thoſe boaſted arms prevail, 
55 native gentleneſs, not man we fail; 4 p 
With brave revenge a tyrant's blood to ſpill | 
Poſſeſling all the power—we want the will, 
Still it you glory in the lion's force, 
Come, nobly emulate that lion's courſe! 
From guarded heras he vindicates his prey, 
Not lurks in fraudful thickets from the day; 
While en, with ſnares to cheat, with wiles per- 
plex, 
Weakens already weak too ſoft a ſex; 
In 1aws, in cuitoms, taſhion's fetters binds, 
Relaxe: all tie neryes that brace our minds, 
Og iii 
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Then, lordly ſavage, rends the captive heart I blame thee not, that, fickle as thy face, Wh 
Firſt gain'd by treachery, then tam'd by art— | New loves invite thee, and the old efface, Th 
Are theſe reflections then that love inſpires ? That cold, inſenſible, thy ſoul appears Cor 
Is bitter grief the fruit of fair deſires? To virtue's ſmiles, to virtue's very tears; | - Thi 
From whoſe example could I dream to find But ah ! an heart whoſe tenderneſs you knew, Stil 
A claim to curſe, perhaps to wrong mankind ? That offer'd heaven, but ſecond vows to you, The 
Ah! long I ſtrove to burſt th* enchanting tie, In fond preſumption that ſecurely play'd, Yes 
And form'd reſolves, that ev'n in forming die; Securely ſlumber'd in your friendly ſhade, Ade 
Too long | linger'd on the ſhipwreck'd coaſt, | Whole every weakneſs, every figh to thare, 
And ey'd the ocean where my wealth was loſt! | The powers that haunt the perjur'd, heard you 
In filence wept, ſcarce venturing to complain, ſwear; ( 
1 Still to my heart diſſembled half my pain Was this an heart you wantonly reſign'd 
3 Aicrib'd my ſufferings to its fears, not you; Victim to ſcorn, to ruin, and inankind ? Net 
| Beheld you treacherous, and then wiſh'd you true; | Was this an heart—O ſhame of honour, truth, 1 
| Sooth'd by thoſe wiſhes, by myſelf deceiv'd, Of bluſhing candour, and ingenuous youth ! 17 
Ml T tond!y hop*d, and what I hop'd believ'd.— What means thy pity? what can it reitore ? 
| [ Crucl | io whom? Ah! whither ſhould I flee, The grave that yawns till general doom's ng 15 
| 444 Friends, fortune, fame, deſerted all for thee ! more, I 
4 On whom hut you my :ainting breaſt repoſe ? As ſoon ſhall quicken, as my torments ceaſe, 2 0 
14 With whom but you depoſit all its woes? — Rock'd on the lap of innocence and peace, 
| | To whom but you explain its ſtifled groan ? As ſmiles and joy this penſive brow invade, Dre 
= And live for whom ? but love and you aione? | And ſmooth the traces by affliction made; * 
4 What had to probe my bleeding heart be found? | Flames once extinguiſh'd virtue's lamp divine, The 
What hand to heal?—but his that gave the | And viſits honour, a deſerted ſhrine ! 0 
wound? No. wretch, too long on paſſion's ocean toſt, : 
O dreadful chaos of the ruin'd mind! Not heaven itſelf reſtores the good yon loſt ; Wal 
Lo# to itſelf. to virtue, humankind ! . The form exiits not that thy fancy dream'd, 0 
From earth, from heaven, a meteor flaming wide, | A fiend purſues thee that au angel ſeem'd Spre 
Link'd to no ſyſtem, to no world ally'd ; Impathve to the touch of reaſon's ray 0 
A blank of nature, vaniſſi'd every thought His fairy phantom melts in clouds away; Whe 
That nature, reaſon, that ex;erience taught, Yet take my pardon in my lait farewell, 0 
Paſt. preſent, future trace, alike deſtroy'd, The wounds you gave, ah cruel ! never feel! Whe 
Where love alone can il the mighty void: Fated like me to court and curſe thy fate, 1 
Tl at love on unreturn'ng pirions flown To blend in dreadful union love and hate; 
We graſp a ſhade, the noble ſubſtance gone Chiding the preſent moment's ſlumb'ring haſte, Hiſte 
From one ador'd and once adoring, dream To dread the future, and deplore the paſt; Fa 
Of friendſhip's tenderncſs—ey'n cold efteem Like me condemn th' effect, the cauſe approve, But 
(Humble our vows) rejected with diſdain, Renounce the lover, and retain the love. By 
, Aſk a laſt conference, but a parting ſtrain, Les, love=ev*n now in this ill-fated hour, 
More ſuppliant ſtill, the wretched ſuit advance, An exiie from thy joys, I feel thy power. So fl 
Plead for a look. a momentary glance, Ihe fun to me his noontide blaze that ſhrouds W 
A letter. token on deſtruction's brink. In browner horrors than when veil'd in clouds, Her 
We catch the fecble plank of hope, and fink. The moon, faint light that melancholy throws, A. 
In thoſe dread moments, when the bov'ring | The ſtreams that murmur, yet not court repoſe, And 
flame | The breezes ſickening with my mind's diſeaſe, * 
Scarce languiſh'd into life, again you came, And vallies laughing to all eyes but theſe, Still 
Puriued again a too ſucceſsful theme, Proclaim thy ablence, love, whoſe beam alone 3 : 
And dry'd my eyes, with your's again to ftream; | Lighted my morn with glories not its own. 
When treach'rous tears your venial faults con- | O thou of generous paſſions pureſt, beſt ! Lov'c 
feſs'd, Soon as thy flame ſhot raptute to my breaſt, Al 
And half diſſembled, half excus'd the reſt, Each pulte expanding, trembled with delight, "hi 
To kindred griefs taught pity from my own, And aching viſion drank thy lovely light, Ke 
Sighs I return, and echo'd groan for groan ; A new creation brighten'd to my view, 
Yourſelt reproaches ſtifling mine, approv'd, I Nurs'd in thy ſmiles the ſocial paſſions grew, Alon, 
And much I credited, for much I lov'd. New ſtrung, the thrilling nerves harmonious WI 
Not long the ſoul this doubiful dream prolongs, roſe, And | 
If prompt to pardon, not forget its wrongs, And beat ſweet uniſon to others woes, Un 
It ſcorns the traitor, and with conſrious pride Slumb'ring no more a Lethe's lazy flood N 
Scorns a baſe ſelf, deferting to his fide ; In generous currents ſwell'd the ſprightly blood, ow, 
Great by misfortune, greater by deſpair, No longer now to partial ſtreams confin'd, A 
Its heaven once loſt, rejects an humbler care, Spread like an ocean, and embrac'd mankind, at 
| | To drink the dregs of languid joys diſdains, No more concentering in itſelf the blaze To 
=__ And flies a paſſion but perceiv'd from pains ; The ſoul diffus'd benevolence's rays, - £ 
| Too juſt the rights another claims to ſteal, Kindled on earth, purſued the ethereal road, 
. Too good its feelings to with virtue feel, In hallow'd flames aicended to its God.— _— 
| Perhans too tender or too fierce, my ſoul Yes, love, thy ſtar of generous influence cheer! 7 yy 


Diſclaiming half the heart, demands the whole. Our gloomy dwelling in this vale of tears. 
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But ſoon, inſpir'd with nobler powers, 


What! if a tyrant's blaſting hand deſtroys 

Thy ſwelling bloſſoms of expected joys, 

Converts to poiſon what for life was given, 

Thy manna dropping from its native heaven, 
Still love victorious triumphs, ſtill confeſt 

The nobleſt tranſport that can warm the breaſt ; 
Yes traitor, yes, my heart to nature true, 

Adores the paſſion, and deteſts but you. 


ON REBUILDING COMBE-NEVILLE, 


Near Kingſton, Surrey, once the Seat of the fa- 
mous King-making Earl of Warwick, and late 
in the Poſſeſſion of the Family of Harvey. 


Ys modern domes that riſe elate 
O'er yonder proſtrate walls, 

In vain your hope to match the ſtate 
Of Neville's ancient halls. 


Dread manſion ! on thy Gothic tower 
Were regal ſtandards rais'd ; 

The roſe of York, white virgin flower, 
Or red Lancaftria's blaz'd. 


Warwick, high chief, whoſe awful word 
Or thook, or fix'd the throne, 

Spread here his hoſpitable board, 
Or warr'd in tilts alone. 


When Combe her garter'd knights beheld 
On barbed ſteeds advance, 

Where ladies crown'd the tented field, 

And love inſpir'd the lance. 


Hiſtor'c heralds here array'd 
Fair acts in gorgeous ſtyle, 

But heroes toils were beſt repay'd 
By bathful beauty's ſmile.— 


So flouriſh'd Combe, and flouriſh'd long 
With lords of bounteous ſoul ; 

Her walls (till echoed to the ſong, 
And mirth {till drain'd her bowl, 


And ſtill her courts with footſteps meek 
The fainting traveller prett, 
still mitery fluſh'd her faded check 
At Harvey's genial feaſt.— 


Lov'd ſeat, how oft, in childiſh eaſe, 

Along thy woods I ſtray'd. 

Now vent'rous climb'd embow'ring trees, 
Now ſported in their ſhade, | 


Along the hills the chaſe I led 
With echoing hounds and horns, 

And left tor thee my duwny bed, 
Unplanted yet with thorns. 


Now, languid with the noontide beams, 
Explor'd thy * precious ſprings | 

That proudly flow +, like Suſa's itreams, 
To temper cups for kings. | 


| — 


* Hampton-Court Palace is ſupplied with 
%eter from tne ſprings on Combe Hills. 
1 There Sula by Choapes' amber ſtream, 


—— 


* The drink of none but King's,” MiLxToON. 


| 


I ſought thy awful grove ; 
There frequent ſooth'd my evening hours 
That beſt deceiver love. 


Each ſmiling joy was there, that ſprings 
In life's delicious prime | 

There young ambition plum'd his wings, 
And mock'd the flight of time.— 


| There patriot paſſions fir'd my breaſt 


With freedom's glowing themes, 
And virtue's image roſe conteſt 
In bright Platonic dreams.— - 


Ah me! my dreams of harmleſs youth 
No more thy walks invade, 

The charm is broke by ſober truth, 
Thy fairy viſions fade.— 


No more unſtain'd with fear or guilt 
Such hours of rapture ſmile, 
Each airy fabric fancy built 
Is vaniſh'd as thy pile 


On Lady Pomfret's Preſenting the Univerſity of 


Oxford with ber Collection of Statues. 


WELCOME again the reign of ancient arts! 

Welcome fair modern days, from Gothic night, 

Though late, emerging, ſun of ſcience hail ! 

W hoſe glorious rays enlightened Greece and Rome, 

Illuſtrious nations! their's was empire's ſeat, 

Their's virtue, freedom, each enchanting grace; 

Sculpture with them to bright perfection roſe, 

Sculpture, whole bold Promethean hand inform'd 

The ſtubborn maſs with lite—in fretted gold 

Or yielding marble, to the raptur'd eye 

Diſplay'd the ſhining conclave of the Ikies, 

And chiefs and ſages gave the paſſions form, 

And virtue ſhape corpareal : taught by her 

The obedient braſs diſſolv'd; 

In love's ſoft fires thy winning charms ſhe ſtole, 

Chou mild retreating Medicean fair. 

She mark'd the flowing dryads lighter ſtep, 

The panting boſom, garme ats flowing looſe, 

And wanton treſſes waving to the wind. 

Again by Pomiret's generous care, theſe ſtores 

Ot ancient fame reviſit learning's ſeats, 

Their old abode. O reverence learning's ſeats, 

Ye beauteous arts! for know, by learning's 
ſmiles | 

Ye grew immortal=K now, however fair 

Sculpture and painting, fairer poetry 

Your elder fitter, from the Aunian mount, 

Imagination's fruitiul realm, fapply'd 

The rich material of your lovely fail. 

Her fairy forms, poetic fancy firit 

Peopled the hilis, and vales, and fabled groves 

With ſhapes celeſtial, and by fountain fide 

Saw fauns with wanton ſatyrs lead the dance 

With meek-ey'd natids; ſaw your Cyprian queen 

Aſcending from the ocean's wave; 

Poetic fancy in Maonian ſong 

Pitur'd immortal Jove, ere Phidias' hands 

3ublime with all his thunders form'd the god. 

Here then uniting with your kindred art, 

Majeſtic Grecian ſculpture deign to dwell, 
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Here ſhades of Academe again invite, 
Athenian philoſophic ſhades, and here 

Ye Roman forms, a nobler Tyber flows. 
Come, Pomfret, come, of rich munificence 
Partake the fame, though candid bluſhes riſe, 
And modeſt virtues ſhun the blaze of day. 
Pomfret, not all thy honours, ſplendid train, 

. Not the bright coronet that binds thy brow, 
Not all thy lovely offspring, radiant queens 
On beauty's throne, ſhall conſecrate thy praiſe 
Like ſcience, boaſting in thy genial beam 
Increaſing ſtores: in theſe embowering ſhades 
Stands the tair tablet of eternal fame; 


There memory's adamantine pen records + 


Her ſons; but each illuſtrious female's name 
In golden characters engrav d, deties | f 
Envy and time, ſuperior to their rage. 
Pomfret ſhall live, the generous Pomfret join'd 
With Caroline, and martial Edward's queen, 
And great Eliza, regal names, like thee 
Smiling on arts and learning's fons they reign'd.--- 
And ſee where Weſtmorland adorns the train 
Of learning's princely patrons ! lo, I ſee 
A new Pantheon riſe as that of old 

- Famous, nor founded by ignobler hands ; 


Though thine, Agrippa, ſway'd the helm of 


Rome: N ü 
I ſee enſhrin'd majeſtic awful forms, 


_ - Chiefs, legiſlators, patriots, beauties, gods, 


Not him by ſuperſtitious fears ador'd 
With barbarous ſacrifice and frantic zeal, 

Let not uncelebrated nor unſung, for oft 
Thou, flumb'ring Cupid, with inverted torch 
Berokening mildeſt fires, ſhall hear the ſighs 
Of virtuous love- ſick youths. You too ſhall reign, 
Celeſtial Venus, though with chaſter rites, 
Addreit with vows from purer votaries heard. 


ON RURAL SPORTS. 


Tux ſun wakes jocund---all of life, who breathe 
In air, or earth, and lawn, and thicket rove, 

Who ſwim the ſurface, or the deep beneath, 
Swell the full chorus of delight and love. 


But what are ye, who cheer the bay of hounds, 
Whole levell'd thunder frightens morn's repoſe. 

Who drag the net, whoſe hook inſidious wounds 
A writhing reptile, type of mightier woes ? 


I fee ye come, and havoc looſe the reins, 
A general groan the genera! anguiſh (peaks, 
The ſtately tag falls butcher'd on the plains, 
The dew of death hangs clammy on his cheeks. 


Ah! ſec the pheaſant fluttering in the brake, 
Green, azure, gold, but undihinguiſh'd gore! 
Yet ſpare the tenants oi the fiiver lake! 
I call in vain—They gaſp upon the ſhore. 


A yet ignobler band is guarded round 
With dogs of war—the ſpurning bull their 
prize; 
And now he beilows, humbled to the ground; 
And now they ſprawl in howlings to the ſkies. 


You too muſt feel their miſſile weapon's power, 
M hoſe clarion charms the midnight's ſullen 
air; 


A 


Thou the morn's harbinger, muſt mourn the hour 
Vigil to faſts, and penitence, and prayer, 


Muſt fatal wars of humun avarice, wage 
For milder conflicts, love their palm deſign'd? 
Now ſheath'd in ſteel, muſt rival reaſon's rage, 
Deal mutual death, and emulate mankind ? 


Are theſe your ſovereign joys, creation's lords? 
Is death a banquet for a godlike ſoul ? 

Have rigid hearts no ſympathiſing chords 
For concord, order, for th' harmonious whole ? 


Nor plead neceflity, thou man of blood ! 
Heaven tempers power with mercy—Heayen 
revere ! 
Yet flay the wolf for ſafety, lamb for food; 
But ſhorten miſery's pangs, and drop a tear! 


Ah ! rather turn, and breath this evening gale, 
Uninjur'd, and uninjuring nature's peace. 
Come, draw beſt nectar from the foaming pail, 
Come, pen the fold, and count the fock's it 
creaſe! | 


See, paſturing heifers with the bull, who wields 
Yet budding horns, and wounds alone the foil! 
Or ſee the panting ſpaniel try the fields 
While buriting coveys mock his wanton toil! 


Now feel the ſteed with youth's elaſtic force 
Spontaneous bound, yet bear thy kind controul; 


Nor mangle all his finews in the courſe, 


And fainting, Raggering, laſh him to the goal! 


Now ſweetly penſive, bending o'er the ſtream, 


Mark the gay, floating myriads, nor moleſt 
Their ſports, their ſlumbers, but inglorious dream 
Of evil fled and all creation bleſt! 


Or elſe, beneath thy porch, in ſocial joy 
Sit and approve thy infant's virtuous haſte, 
Humanity's tweet tones while all employ 
Jo lure the wing'd domeſtics to repaſt! 


There ſmiling ſee a fop in ſwelling ſtate, 
The turkey ſtrut with valour's red pretcnce, 
And duck row on with wadeling honeſt gait, 
And gooſe miſtake ſolemnity tor ſenſe! 


While one with front erect in ſimple pride 
Full firmly treads, his conſort waits his call, 

Now deal the copious barlcy, waft it wide, 
That each may taſte the bounty meant for all 


Yon baſhful ſongſters with retorted eye 

Purſue the grain, yet wheel contracted flight, 
While he, the bolder ſparrow, ſcorns to fiy, 

A ſon of freedom claiming Nature's right. 


Liberal to him; yet ſtill the waſted grain, 
Choiceit for thoſe of modeſt worth, diſpenſe, 


And bleſling Heaven that wakes their grateful 


itrain, 
Let Heaven's beſt joy be thine, Benevolence! 


While flocks foft bleatings., echoing high and clear, 
The neigh of ſteeds, reſponſive o'er the heath, 
Deep lowings ſweeter melt upon thy car 
Than fcreams of terror and the groans of dcath, 


Yet ſounds of woe delight a giant brood: 


Fly then mankind, ye young, ye helpleſs old! | 


* Shrove Tueſday, 
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not their fury, a conſuming flood 
E ikinguiſhes . ſhepherd, drowns the fold. 


But looſen once thy gripe, avenging law ! 
Eager on man, a nobler chaſe, they ſtart ; 

Now from a brother's fide a dagger draw, 
Now ſheath it deeper in a virgin's heart, 


See as they reach ambition's purple fruits 

Their reeking hands in nation's carnage dyed ! 
No longer bathing in the blood of brutes, 

They ſwim to empire in a human tide. 


But ſee him, ſee the fiend that others ſtung, 

With ſcorpion conſcience laſh himſelf, the laſt ! 
Sce feſtering in the boſom where they ſprung 

The fury paſſions that laid nature waſte ? 


Behold the ſelf-tormentor drag his chains, 
And weary heaven with many a fruitleſs groan! 
By pining faſts, by voluntary pains, | 
Revenging nature's cauſe, he pleads his own. 


Yet proſtrate, ſuppliant to the throne above, 
He calls down heaven in thunders to purſue 
Heaven's. fancied foes — O God of peace and 
love 
The voice of thunder is no voice from you! 


Miſtaken mortal! *tis that God's decree 
To ſpare thy own, nor ſhed another's blood : 
Heaven breathes benevolence, to all, to thee ; 
Each being's bliſs conſummates general good. 


ODE TO CAPTIVITY. 
WRITTEN IN THE LAST WAR, 


O sTERN captivity ! from Albion's land 
Far, far, avert the terrors of thy rod! 
O wave not o'er her fields thy flaming brand! 
O cruſh not freedom, faireſt child of God. 
Bring not from thy Gallic ſhore 
The galling fetters, groaning oar ! 
Bring not hither virtue's bane, 
Thy ſiſter ſuperſtition's train ! 
O ſpare from ſanguine rites the ſilver floods! 
Nor haunt with ſhapes obſcene our unpolluted 
woods! c 


ls yet too weak, rapcious power, thy throne ? 
While the chain'd continent thy vaſſal waits, 
The Rhine, the Danube, and the ſounding Rhone, 
Proclaim thy triumphs through an hundred ſtates. 
See Valentia's ſmiling vales 
Courted for thee by ocean's gales! | | 
Through * yawning vaults on Tagus' ſtreams, 
Thine revenge's dagger gleams: 
Thy fury burſts on Rome's devoted head, 
In vain the Scipios lived, the Decii, Cata bled? 
Be theſe thy bounds—whoſe laws with monarch's 
reign, 
To this fair iſle how impotent thy hate ! 
Where Pitt, ſo righteous Heaven and George or- 


ain, 
In wiſdom guides the thunder of the ſlate. 


* Thelate conſpiracy againſt the Portugueſe Govern- 
ment was planned amid the ruins of that unfortunate 
capital. 
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That thunder ſfook on * Afric's ſhore, 
The howling wild where lions roar ; 

In + weſtern worlds its awful powers 
Sunk aſtoniſh'd Bourbon's towers; 
That thunder ſounding o'er the Celtic main, 
Roll'd to Lutetia's walls along the affrighted Seine, 


Daughters of Albion! ſtrew his paths with flowers, 
O wake for him the lute's harmonious chord! 
His name be echoed in your feſtial bowers, 2 

Who guards Britannia from a foreign lord! 
Happy fair, who ſeated far 
From haughty conquerors, barbarous war, 
Have heard alone in tragic ſongs 
Of cities ſtorm'd and virgins wrongs, 
There felt the daughters, parents, conſorts groan, 
And wept hiſtoric woes, unpractis'd in your own? 


Have you not heard how Sion's daughters mourn'd 
Their proſtrate land ?—how Greece her victims 
tore 
From flaming altars ?—captive queens they turn'd 
From Troy relutant—on the ſea-beat thore 
Their eyes to heaven were roll'd in vain, 
Their eye for not the victor's chain 
Indulg'd thy privilege, deſpair ! 
Their hands to rend their flowing hair; 
Behind them Troy a ſmoking ruin lies, 
Before = unknown ſeas, and black incumbent 
dies. x 


; © Ye un „ they cry'd, * ye cruel eaſtern 
wr es! 
Adverſe to Troy, conſpiring with the foe, 
That eager ſtretch the victor's ſwelling ſails, 
« To what unfriendly regions will ye blow ? 
« Shall we ſerve on Doric plains ? 
% Or where in Pithia Pyrrhus reigns? 
. Shall Echo catch our captive tales? 
« Joyleſs in the ſprightly vales 


A && 
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« Apidanus thy beauteous current laves, 
« Say, ſhall we ſit and dream of Simois' fairer 


c waves? 


© Shall Delos, ſacred Delos, hear our woes? 


«© Where when Latona's offspring ſprung to 
“ birth, 


© The paim ſpontaneous, and the laurel roſe, 


« O Dian, Dian, on thy hallow'd earth; 
„% With Delian maids, a ſpotleſs band, 
« At virtue's altar ſhall we ſtand 
« And hail thy name with choral joy 
« Invok'd in vain for falling Troy? 


« Thy ſhafts victorious ſhall our ſongs proclaim, 


© When not an arrow fled to ſpare thy votarie 
c ſhame, 


To Athens, art's fair empire, ſhall we rove ? 
« There for ſome haughty miſtreſs ply the loom, 
With daring fancy paint avenging Jove, 
« His forked lightnings flaming through the 
« oloom, 
« To blait the bold Titanian race : 
Or deaf to nature, muſt we trace 
« In mournful ſhades our hapleſs war? 
„ What art, dread Pallas, to thy car, 


Senegal. + Loauiſbourg. 2530 
f An imitation of the fir? chu in th: Hetuba of 


Euripides. 
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« Shall yoke th' immortal ſteeds? what colours 


« tell 
« By thine, by Pyrrhus' lance, how lofty Ilion 
« fell? : 


et Ves cruel Gods, our bleeding country falls, 
„ tier chiefs are lain ſee brothers, fires ex- 
0 pire 
« Ab ſee, exulting o'er her proſtrate walls, 
« Ihe victor's fury, and devouring fire! 
& Aſia's haughty genius broke, 
« Yows che neck to Europe's yoke, 
& Chains are all our portion now, 
« No feſtal wreaths hall bind our brow, 
« Nor Hymen's torches light the bridal day: 
O death, and black deſpair, behold your deſtin'd 
« prey!” 


IMITATION FROM OSSIAN'S POEMS, 


LATELY PUBLISHED BY THE TITLE OF FINGAL, 
& Cc. 2 


Brown autumn nods upon the mountain's head, 
The dark miſt gathers; howling winds aſſail 
The blighted deſert; on its mineral bed 
Dark rolls the river through the ſullen vale. 
On the hills dejected ſcene 
The blaſted aſh alone is ſeen, 
That marks the grave where Connal ſleeps ; 
Gather'd into mould' ring heaps 
From the whirlvind's giddy round, 
Its leaves beſtrew the hallow'd ground. 
Acrofs the muſing bunter's loneſome way 
Flit melancholy ghoits, that chill the dawn of day, 


Connal, thou flumber'ſ{t there, the great the good! 
Thy long-fam'd anccitors What tonyuc can 
trace? | 
Firm, as the oak on rocky heights, they ſtood; 
Planted as firm on plory's ampze baſe. 
Rooted in their native clime, 
Brav'd altke devouring time, 
Full of honours, full ei age, 
That lofty oak the winter's rage 
Rent from the promontory's hrow, 
And death has laid the mighty low. 
The mountain's mourn thy conſecrated tree 
His country Connai mourns What ſon tha}l rival 
thee ? | 


Here was the din of arms, and here o'erthrown 
The valiant !=-mournfu! are thy wars, Fingal ; 
The caverns echo'd to the dying grom, 
The fatal ſields bcheid the victor fall; 
Tall amidſt the hoſt, as hiils 
Above their vales and {utc rills, 
His arm, a tempeſt tow/*ring high, 
Fs [word, 2 beam of ſummer's ſky, 
His eyes, a ery furnace. glare, 
His voice thet ſhook th' aſtoniſh'd war, 
Was chunder's found: He imote the trembling 
fors, | 
As ſporti ve infant's ſtaff the bearded thiſtle mows, 


Onward to meet this hero, like a ſtorm, 
A cloudy ftorm, the mighty Dargo came 
As mountain caves, where duſky meteors form 
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And now they join'd, and now they wield 

Their claſhing ſteel—reſounds the field, 

Crimora heard the loud alarms, 

Kinval's daughter, bright in arms, 

Her hands the bow victorious bear, 

Luxuriant wav'd her auburn hair; 
Connal, her life, her love, in beauty's pride, 
She ar + to the war, and fought b Connal's 

ide. 


In wild deſpair, at Connal's foe ſhe drew 
The fatal ſtring, impatient flew the dart ; 
Ah hapleſs maid !—with erring courſe it flew; 
The ſhaft ſtood trembling in her lover's heart, 
He fell—ſo falls by thunder's ſhock 
From ocean's cliffs the rifted rock. 
That falls and plows the groaning ſtrand— 
He fell by love's unwilling hand. 
Hapleſs maid! from eve to day, 
Connal, my love; the breathleſs clay 
My love, ſhe calls now rolls her frantic eye 
Now bends them fad to earth=ſhe ſinks, the 
. faints, ſhe dies. 


Together reſt in earth's parental] womb, 
Her faireſt offspring; mournful in the vale 
I fit, while, iſſuing from the moſs-grown tomb, 
Your once-lov'd voices ſeem to ſwell the gale 
Penſive memory wakes her powers, 
Oic recals your ſmiling hours 
Of fleeting life, that nt to move 
On downy wings of youth and love; 
The ſmiling hours no more return; 
— A is huſh'd—your ſilent urn 
The mountain covers with its awful ſhade, 
Far from the haunts of men in pathleſs deſert laid, 


ODE TO YOUTH. 


YouTH, ah ſtay, prolong delight, 

Clofe thy pinions ftretch'd for flight! 

Vonth, diſdaining ſilver hairs, 

Autumn's frowns, and winter's cares, 

Dwell'ſt thou but in din ple ſleek, 

In vernal ſmiles and ſummer's cheek ? 

On ſormg's ambroſial lap thy hands unfold, 

tl hey bloſſom freſh with hope, and all they touch 
is gold, 


Graver vears come ſailing by : 

Hark! they call me as they fly; 

Quit, they cry, for nobler themes, 
Stateſman, quit thy boyiſh dreams! 

Tune to crowds thy pliant voice, 

Or flatter thrones, the nobler choice ! 
Deſerting virtue, vet aſſume her ſtate; 

Thy ſmiles, that dwell with love, ah, wed them 
now to hate! 


Or in victory's purple plain 

Triumph thou on hills of {lain ! 

While the virgin rends her hair, 
Childleſs fires demand their heir, 
"Timid orphans kneel and weep: 

Or, where the unſunn'd treaſures fleep, 


Sit brooding o'er thy cave in grim repoſe, 
There mock at human joys, there mock at hu- 


man Wees. 


Years away! too dear I prize 


His hollow eyc-balls Riail'd a livid flame. 
— 


Fancy's haunts, her vales, her ſkies; 


ouch 


them 


Come, ye gales that ſwell the flowers, 
Wake my ſoul's expandin powers; 
Come, by ſtreams embow'r'd in wood, 
Celeſtial forms, the fair, the good! 
With moral charms aſſociate vernal joys! 
Pure nature's pleaſures theſe—the reſt are faſhion's 
toys. 
Come, while years reprove in vain, 
Youth, with me, and rapture reign! 
Sculpture, painting, meet my eyes, 
Glowing ſtill with young ſurpriſe ! 
Never to the virgin's lute 
This ear be deaf, this voice be mute! 
Come, beauty, cauſe of anguiſh, heal its ſmart, 
Now temperate meaſures beat, unalter'd elſe 
my heart. 


Still my ſoul, for ever young, 

Speak thyſelf divinely ſprung ! 

Wing'd for heaven, embracing earth, 

Link'd to all of mortal birth, 

Brute or man, in ſocial chain 

Still link'd to all, who ſuffer pain. 
Purſue the eternal law !-—one power above 
Connerty, pervades the whole—that power divine 

is love. | 


TO THE THAMES. 


NraRER to my grove, O Thames! 
Lead along thy ſultry ſtreams, 
Suramer fires the ſtagnant air, 
Come and cool thy boſom there ! 
Trees ſhall ſhelter, zephyrs play, 
Odours court thy ſmiling ſtay ; 
There the lily lifts her head, 
Faireſt child of nature's bed. 
Oh Thames! my promiſe all was vain : 
Antumnal ſtorms, autumnal rain 
Have ſpoil'd that fragrance, ſtript thoſe ſhades, 
Hapleſs flower! that lily fades.— | 
What, if chance, ſweet evening ray, 
Or weſtern gale of vernal day, 
Momentary bloom renews, 
Heavy with unfertile dews 
It bends again, and ſeems to cry, 


Gale and ſunſhine, come not nigh ! 


« Why reclaim from winter's power 

« This wither'd ſtalk, no more a flower!“ 

ouch a lower, my youthful prime, 

Chill'd by rigour, ſapp'd by time, 

Shrinks beneath the clouded ſtorm :; 

What, if beauty's beaming form, 

And Cambrian virgins' vocal air, 

Expand to ſmiles my brow of care: 

That beam withdrawn, that melting ſound, 

The dews of death hang heavier round, 

No more to ſpring, to bloom, to be, 

I bow to fate and Heaven's decree. 
Come then, Cambrian virgin, come, 

With all thy muſic ſeek my tomb, 

With all thy grace, thy modeſt ſtate, 

With all thy virtues, known too late ! 

Come, a little moment ſpare 

From pious rites and filial care ! 

Give my tomb—no heart-felt ſigh, 

No tear convulſing pity's eye! 

Gifts of too endearing name 

For you to grant, for me to claim; 
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But bring the ſong - whoſe healing ſounds | 
Were bal to all my feſtering wounds, f 
Bring the lyre by muſic's power 

My ſoul entranc'd ſhall wait the hour, 

ihe dread majeſtic hour of doom, 

When through the grave, and through the gloom - 

Heaven ſhall burſt in floods of day : | 

Dazzled with ſo fierce a ray, 

My aching ey:s thall turn to view 

Its milder beams refle& from you. 


TO MISS K 


GNTILE Kitty, take the lyre 

Thy magic hands alone inſpire! 

But wake not once ſuch ſwelling chords 
As rouſe ambition s ſtormy Hd 1 

Nor airs that jocund tabors play 

To dancing youth in ſhades of May, 

Nor ſongs that ſhake old Picton's towers, 
When feaſt and muſic blend their powers! 
Put notes of mildeſt accent cali, 

Of plaintive touch, and dying fall; 

Notes to which thy hand, thy tongue, 
Thy every tender power is ſtrung. 
Cambrian maid, repeat that ftrain ! 
Sooth my widow'd boſom's pain! 

its paſſions own thy melting tones; 
Sighs ſucceed to burſting groans ; 

Soft and ſofter ſtil} they flow, 

Breathing more of love than woe; 
Gliſtening in my eye appears 

A tenderer dew than bitter tears; 
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| Springing hope deſpair beguiles, 


And ſadneſs ſoftens into ſmiles. 
I quit thy lyre—but ſtill the train 
Of ſweet ſentations warms my brain, 
What, though ſocial Jo and love 
Forget to haunt my ſullen grove : 
Though there my ſoul, a ſtagnant flood, 
Now flows its own, or others good, 
Emblem of yon faded flower, 
That, chiil'd by froſt, expands no more: 
The dreary ſcene yet ſometimes cloſes 
When fleep . on beds oi roſcs, 
Such dear deluſions, fairy char ms, 
As fancy dreams in virtue's arms. 
For ſee, a gracious form is near! 
She comes to dry my falling tear. 
One pious hand in pity ſpread, 
Supports my elſe unſhelter d head; 
The other waves to chaſe away 
The ſpectres haunting all my day: 
She call above, below, around, 
Sweet fragrance breathes, ſweet voices ſound— 
Such a balm to wounded minds, 
Gentle Kitty ſlumber finds; 
Such a change is miſery's due ; 
Who wakes to grief ſhould dream of you, 


TO THE SAME. 


An! bow to muſic, bow my lays 
To beauty's nobleſt art; 

To reach the boſom mine the praiſe, 
But thine to melt the heart. 


"Tis mine to cloſe afMliction's wounds, 
To brighten plcaſurc's eye 
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But thine, by ſweet-diſſolving ſounds, 
To make it bliſs to die. 


My notes but kindle cold deſire, 
Ah), what you feel for me! 
Diviner paſſions thine inſpire, 
Ah, what I feel for thee ! 


Aſſociate then thy voice, thy touch, 
O, wed to mine thy powers ! 

Be ſuch at leaſt, nor bluſh at ſuch 
Connubial union ours! 


TO THE SAME. 


Wur, Kitty, with that tender air, 
Thoſe eyes to earth inclin'd, 
Thoſe timid bluſhes? why deſpair 
Of empire o'er mankind? 


Ah, know, that beauty's ſureſt arms 
Are candour, ſoftneſs, eaſe ! 
Your fweet diſtruſt of pleaſing charms 
Is half the charm to pleaſe.— 


Reſpe& your own harmonious art ! 
For love ſecureſt wounds, 

Secureſt takes th' impriſon'd heart 
Entranc'd by magic ſounds ! 


If flowers of fiction's growth you call 
This wreath that truth beſtows ; 
Survey around your Attic wall 
Each * pencill'd form that glows. 


And aſk the youths, what heavenly fair 
Their tendereſt vows inſpires? _ 

If Juno's more than regal air, 
Or fierce Minerva's fires? 


Tis baſhful Venus they prefer, 
Retiring from the view, 

And what their lips addreſs to her, 
Their boſoms feel for you. 


TO THE SAME. 


Your boſom's ſweet treaſures thus ever diſcloſe ; 
For believe my ingenuous confeſſion, 
The veil meant to hide them, but only beſtows 
A ſoftneſs tranſcending expreſſion. 


Good Heaven, cries Kitty, what language I hear! 
Have I treſpaſs'd on chaſtity's laws? 

Is my tucker's clear muſlin indecently clear ? 
Is it no ſatin apron, but gauze? 


Ah no !---not the leaſt ſwelling charm is deſcried 
Through the tucker, too baſhfully decent; 

And your apron hides all that ſhort aprons can hide, 
From the faſhion of Eve to the preſent. 


The veil, too tranſparent to hinder the ſight, 
Is what modeſty throws on your mind : 

That veil only ſhades, with a tenderer light, 
All the feminine graces behind, 


TO THE SAME, 


& Si un arbre avoit du ſentiment, il ſe plairoit a voir. 


& celui qui le cultive ſe repoſer ſous ſon om- 


# Drawings from antique ftatues, 
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< brage, reſpirer le parfum de ſes fleurs, gouter 

* Ia douceur de ſes Galea: Je ſuis cet arbre, cul- 
< tive par vous, & la nature m' a donne une 
&« ame,” MARMONTEI. 


Au thy native mountains, Cambrian fair, 

Were ſome lone plant ſupported by thy care, 

Sav'd from the blaſt, from winter's chilling pow- 
ers, 

In vernal ſuns, in vernal ſhades and ſhowers, 

By thee reviving : did the favoured tree : 

Exiſt, and bloſſom and mature by thee : 

To that ſelected plant did Heaven diſpenſe, 

With vegetable life, a nobler ſenſe : 

Would it not bleſs thy virtues, gentle maid ? 

Would it not woo thy beauties to its ſhade ? 

Bid all its buds in rich luxuriance ſhoot, 

To crown thy ſummer with antumnal fruit, 

Spread all its leaves, a pillow to thy reſt, 

Give all its flowers to anguiſh on thy breaſt, 

Reject the tendrils of th' uxorious vine, 

And ftretch its longing arms to circle thine ? 

Yes; in creation's intellectual reign, 

Where life, ſenſe, reaſon, with progreſſive chain, 

Dividing, blending, form th' harmonious whole: 

That plant am J, diſtinguiſh'd by a foul. 


TO THE SAME. 
WITH ANSON'S VOYAGE. 


RayeTvs'd traveller, ceaſe the tales 

Of Tinian's lawns, Fernandes' vales 

Of iſles, concentering nature's charms, 
Lapt in peaceful Ocean's arms ; 

Of that Heſperian world, which lies 
Beneath the ſmile of ſouthern ſkies, 
Where zephyr waves unflagging wiilgs, 
Where Albien's ſummers, Latian ſprings 
Join thy autumns, ſmiling France, 

And lead along th' eternal dance 

Theſe enchanting ſcenes, and all 

That wake to form at fancy's call, 

And all the ſportive pencil traces, 

Are feeble types of living graces. 

Of moral charms, that mental throne 
Unclouded beauty calls her own. 

Where all the ſun's meridian blaze 

Is twilight gloom to virtue's rays. | 
There, with richer blended ſweets, _ /- 
Wedded Spring her Autumn meets; 
There Fernandes' brighter ſhore, 

There a purer Chili's ore, 

Fruits and flowers are there combin'd 

In fairer Tinian—Kitty's mind, 


THE COMPLAINT 
OF CAMBRIA TO MISS K — 


Setting to Mufic, and Singing Engliſh Verſes. 
Done into Engliſh from the Welch Original. 


DEGENERATE maid, no longer ours! 


| Can Saxon ditties ſuit thy lyre ? 


Accents untun'd, that breathe no powers 
To melt the ſoul, or kindle martial fire ? 
It ill becomes thee to combine 
Such hoſtile airs with notes divine, 


In Cambrian ſhades, the druids hallow'd bounds, 


Whoſe infant voice has Lip'd the liquid Celtic 
ſounds, . | | 
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e thy Cambria's flowing tongue! 

Rh hiok-born Hoel's lips are dumb, 
Cadwallo's harp no more 1s ſtrung, 
And ſilence ſits on ſoft Lluellyn's tomb: 

Yet ſongs of Britiſh bards remain, 

That, wedded to thy vocal ſtrain, | 
Would ſwell melodious on the monntain breeze, 
And roll on Millford's wave to diſtant echoing 


ſeas. e 


o fing thy fires in er ſtrains! 


When Rome's reſiſtleſs arm prevail'd, 
When Edward delug'd all my plains *, 
And all the muſic of my mouutains fail'd; 
When all her flames rebellion ſpread, 
Firmly they tood—O ſing the dead! 
The theme majeſtic to thy lyre belongs, * 
Jo Picton's lofty walls, and Cambrian virgins 
ſongs. 


ON A PRESENT TO THE AUTHOR 


or TWO IMPRESSIONS FROM A FINE ANTIQUE 
SEAL OF THE HEAD OF ALEXANDER; 

, on Paper, the other by 

, in Wax. 


The one by Lady ? 
Miſs F—— P 
fai ſculpture of Ammon's young graces! 
My lady with whim ſhall we tax? + 
on paper who marks thy faint traces, 
Which Stella ſtamps lively in wax ? 


0f their hearts they make mutual confeſſion; 
That, cold to emotions once felt, 

The mother's ſcarce yields to impreſſion: 
The daughter's can ſoften and melt. 


ON THE SUBJECT OF THE MONUMENT 
| IN ARCADIA. EE 


0 you, that dwell where ſhepherds reign, 
Arcadian youths, Arcadian maids, 

Jo paſtoral pipe who danc'd the plain, 
Why — now beneath the ſhades ? 


Approach her virgin tomb, they cry, 
Behold the verſe inſcrib'd above, 
Once too in Arcady was 1 

Bchold what dreams are life and love! 


ON THE SAME. 


dure Arcady, where ſhepherds reign, 
Your ſimple youths, your ſimple maids, 

With paſtoral dance ſtill cheer the plain, 
Their paſtoral pipe ſtill charms the ſhades; 


This only ſong ſtill meets our ear, 
It ſwells the breeze, it fills the grove; 
What joys ſo ſweet as nature's here? 
What joy of nature ſweet as love? 


HITCHIN CONVENT. 
A TALE, 


War Hitch's gentle current glides, 
An ancient convent ſtands, I 

pacred to prayer and holy rites, 
Ordain'd by pious hands. 


* Edward I. put to death all the Welch Bards. 


Here monks of ſaintly Benedi& 
Their nightly vigils kept, 

And lofty anthems ſhook the choir, 
At hours when mortals ſlept. 


But Harry's wide-reforming hand 
That ſacred order wounded ; | 

He ſpoke from forth their hallow'd walls 
The friars fled confounded. 


| Then wicked laymen ent'ring in, 


Thoſe cloiſters fair profan d; 
Now riot loud uſurps the ſeat 
Where bright devotion reign'd. 


Ev'n to the chapel's ſacred roof, 
Its echoing vaults along, / 
Reſounds the flute, and ſprightly dance 
And hymeneal ſong. | 


Yet fame reports, that monkiſh ſhades 
At midnight never fail 

To haunt the manſions once their own, 
And tread its cloiſters pale. 


One night, more prying than the reſt, 
It chanc'd a friar came, 

And enter'd, where on beds of down 
Repos'd each gentle dame. 


Here, ſoftening midnight's raven gloom, 
Lay Re, bluſhing maid! 

There, wrapt in folds of cypreſs lawn, 
Her virtuous aunt was laid. 


He ſtop'd, he gaz'd, to wild conceits. 
His roving fancy run, 

He took the aunt for Prioreſs, 
And Re fora nun. 


It hap'd that R 's capuchin, 
Acroſs the couch diſplay'd, 

To deem her ſiſter of the veil, 
The holy ſire betray'd. 


Accoſting then the youthful fair, 
His raptur'd accents broke; 
Amazement chill'd the waking nymph ; 
She trembled as he ſpoke. 


Hail halcyon days! hail holy nun! 
This wond'rous change explain : 

Again religion lights her lamp, 
Reviews theſe walls again. 


For ever bleſt the power that check'd 
Re formiſts' wild diſorders, 

Reſtor'd again the church's lands, 
Reviv'd our facred orders. 


To monks indeed, from Edward's days, 
Belong'd this chaſte foundation ; 

Yet ſiſter nuns may anſwer too 
The founder's good donation, 


Ah, well thy virgin vows are heard! 
For man were never given 

Thoſe charms, reſerv'd to nobler ends, 
Thou ſpotleſs ſpouſe of Heaven 


Yet ſpeak what cauſe from morning maſs 
Thy ling'ring ſteps delays : 

Haſte to the deep-mouth'd organ's peal, 
To join thy vocal praiſe, _ 
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Awake thy abbeſs, ſiſters all; ä 
At Mary's holy ſhrine, _ 

With bended knees and iuppliant eyes 
Approach, thou nun divine 
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No nun am I, recov'ring cried 
The nymph : no nun. I ſay, 
or nun wiil be, unleſs this fright 
; Should turn my locks ro gray. 


"Tis true, at church l ſeldom fail 
When aunt or uncle leads; 

Yet never riſe by ſour o'clock 
To tell my morning beads, 


No mortal lover yer, I vow, 
My virgin heart has fix'd, 
Bud yet I bear the creature's talk, 
ithout a grate betwixt, 


To Heav'n my eyes are often caft 
(From Heav'n their light began), 
Yet deign ſometimes to view on earth 

Its image ſtampt on man. 


Ah me! I fear in borrow'd ſhape 

Tho com'ſt, a baſe dece:ver ; 

Perhaps the devil, to tempt the faith 
Of orthodox believer. 


Ci For once my hand at maſquerade, 

* A re verend friar preſt; 

His form as thine, but holier ſounds 
The raviſh'd faint addreſt. 


He told me vows no more were made 
To ſenſeleſs {lone and wood, 

But adoration paĩd alone 
To ſaints of fleſh and blood. 


That roſy cheeks, and radiant eyes, 
And treſſes like the morn, 

Were given to bleſs the preſent age, 
And light the age unborn : 


That maids, by whoſe cbdurate pride 
The hapleſs lover fell. 

Were doom'd to never-dying toils 
Of leading apes in hell. 


Reſpect the firſt command, he cried, 
Its ſacred laws fulfil, : 

And well obſerve the precept given 
To Moſes—*< Do not Kill.” 


Thus ſpoke, ah yet I hear him ſpeak ! 
My ſoui's ſublime phyſician ; : 
Then get thee hence, thy doctrines vile 

Would fink me to perdition. 


She ceas'd—the monk in ſhades of night 
Confus'dly fled away, 

And ſuperſtition's clouds difſoly'd | 

In ſenſe, and beauty's ray. 


TO A YOUNG LADY, 
A VERY GOOD ACTRESS, 


PowERFUL is beauty, when to mortal ſcats 

From Heaven defcends the heaven- created good, 
When fancy's glance the fairy phantom m<es, 
Nymph of the ſhade, or naiad gf the flood. 
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So blooms Celena, daughter of the fkies, 
Queen of the joys romantic rapture dreams, 

Her cheeks are ſummer's damaſk roſe, her eyes 
3 quick luſtre from the morning, 

cams, 


Her airy neck the ſhining treſſes ſhade; 
In every wanton curl a Cupid dwells: 
Tro theſe, diſtruſting in the graces? aid, 
She joins the — charms of magic ſpclls, 


Man, hapleſs man in vain deſtruction flies, 
With wily arts th* enchantreſs nymph purſues; 
To varying forms, as varying lovers riſe, 
Shifts the bright iris of a thouſand hues, 


Behold th' auſtere divine, oppreſt by years, 
Colics, and bulk, and tithes engender'd care; 

The ſound of woman grates his aching ears, 
Of other woman than a ſcripture fair. 


Sudden ſhe comes a Deborah bright in arms, 
Or wears the paſtoral Rachel's ancient mien; 

And now, as glow gay-fluſhing eaſtern charms, 
He ſighs like David's ſon for Sheba's queen. 


To *Change the china trader ſpeeds his pace, 
Nor heeds the chilly north's unripening dame; 
'Tis her's, with twinkling eyes, and lengthen 
face, 
And pigmy foot, to wake forgotten flames, 


She oft, in ikeneſs of th' Egyptian crone, 
Loo well inform'd, relates to wond' ring ſway 
Their amorous plaints preferr'd to her alone: 
Her own relencleſs breaſt too well explains. 


See, at the manor's hoſpitable board 
Enters a fire, by infant age rever'd; 

From ſhorten'd tube exhaling fumes afford 
The incenſe bland that clouds his forky beard, 


Conundrums quaint, and puns of jocund kind, 
With rural ditties. warm th' clated *ſquire, 

Yet oft ſenſations quicken in his mind, 
Other than ale and jocund puns inſpire. 


L be forms where bloated dropſy holds her ſeat 
He views, unconſcious of magician's guiles, 
Nor deems a jaundic'd viſage lov'd retreat 


Ot graces, young deſires, and dimpled ſmiles 


| Now o'er the portal of an antique hall 


A Grecian form the raptur'd patriot awes, 
he hoary buſt and brow ſevere recal 
Lycurgus, founder of majeſtic laws. 


A v. hile entranc'd, he dreams of old renown, 
And freedom's triumph in Platæan fields, 
hen turns---relaxing ſees the furrow'd frown, 
To melting airs the (cften'd marble yields. 


1 fee the lips as breathing life, he cries, 
On icy cheeks caruation blooms diiplay'd, 
The penſive orbs are pleaſute · beam ing eyes, 
And Sparta's 'awgiver a bluſhing niaid. 


There, at the curtains of the ſhndd'ring youth, 
Stiff melancholy pale a ſpectre ſtands, 

zome love-lorn virgin's ſhade- -O! injuz'd truth, 
Deſerted phantom, and ye plighted hands, 


He ſcarce had utter'd from his frantic gaze 
The viſion fades---ſucceeds a flood of light. 
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0 friendly ſhadows, veil him as the blaze 
Of beauty's ſun emerging from the night. 


Here end thy triumphs, nymph of potent charms, 
The laurell'd bard is Heaven's immortal care; 
Him nor illuſion's ſpell nor philter harms, 
Nor muſic floating on the magic air. 


The myrtle wand this arm imperial hears, 
Reluctant ghoſts and ſtubborn elves obey : 

Its virtuous touch the midnight fairy fears, 
And ſhapes that wanton in Aurora's ray. 


Iceas'd; the virgin came in native grace, 
With native ſmiles that ſtrengthen beauty's 
chain : 
O vain the confidence of mortal race! 
My laurell'd head and myrtle wand are vain. © 


Again wild raptures, kindling paſſions riſe, 
As once in Andover's autumnal grove, 

When looks that ſpoke, and ejoquence of ſighs, 
Told the ſoft mandate of another's love. 


TO AN ACCOMPLISHED LADY. 


IN THE MANNER OF WALLER., 


0 nymen ! than bleſt Pandora honour more, 
What gods to grace thee laviſh all their ſtore ! 
We ſee thy form in awful beauty move, 

At once repelling and inviting love; 

We ſee thy mind each bright perfection reach 
That genius kindles, and the graces teach : 

Pallas, to form that matchleſs mind, conſpires 
With wiſdom's coolneſs, temp'ring fancy's fires; 
Here, as in Eden's bliſsful garden, ſhoot 
The trec of knowledge and forbidden fruit. 


ADDRESS TO THE THAMES. 


O Taames! thy clear majeſtic ſtream 
Shall ever flow, my raptur'd theme; 
Not becauſe Auguſta's pride 
Builds her greatneſs on thy tide, 
Courted by worlds in other oceans found: 
Not becauſe proud Cliefden laves 
His pendent beeches in thy waves; 
Not becauſe thy limpid rills 
Reflect on Hampton's towers, or Richmond's 
hills; . 
Or Cooper's mountain, by the muſes crown'd, 
Or catch the blaze from Windſor's beaming 


ſtar, 
Sacred to patriot chiefs, the boaſt of peace and 
war: ; 
Nor yet becauſe thy current loves 
The baunt of academic groves ; 
And ſtill with ling'ring fond delay 
Through Egham's vales delights to ſtray, 
Once ſcene of freedom's claims, heroic cares: 
But hail thee, Thames! while o'er thy mcads 
Fliza with Louiſa leads 
Each winning grace of love and youth, 
Ingenuous forms, {air candour and fair truth: 
Oh! fan their evening walk with mildeſt airs; 
So Gallic ſpoils ſhall crowd thy wealthy fide, 
And commerce ſwell her ſtores with each re- 
volving vide. 
Vol. XI. 
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TO MRS. 3, 


READING JULIA WITH TEARS, DURING A HTIARD 
FROST. 


War, though deſcending as the dews of morn, 
On miſery's ſighs your tear of virtue waits; 
Forget the fallen Julia! you were born 
For heart-expanding joys and ſmiling fates. 


To ſooth with ſocial pleaſures human cares, - 
To call the muſe to Thames's frozen glades, 
To wake the ſlumb'ring ſpring with vernal airs, 

And plant an Eden in December's ſhades; 


To deck, like “ Eve, with ſoft officious haſte, 
Your banquet, worthieſt of her angel gueſt ; 

Amid the flowers that crown the fair repaſt, 
A flower yourſelf, the faireſt of the feaſt. 


There the great giver for his bounties given 
Your grateful conſort blefling, blefſes too 

The ſweet diſpenſer of the gifts of heaven, 
In wonder's ſilent prayer he bleſſes you: 


Your infants there reflecting round the board, 
Maternal graces while his eye approves; 

One tear to rapture give then ſit ador'd 
The gentle mother of the ſmiles and loves. 


ON MR. BROWN'S 


ALTERATIONS AT CLERMONT, RESTORING 
HILLS, SCOOPING VALLEYS, &c. 


* 


Au murmur not, art, at your Brown's innovation, 
You are ſtill the fine lady, with leſs affectation; 
And nature, ah! pardon his hand while it dreſſes 
So ſweetly, ſo fimply, your features and treſſes; 
Your ſoft-ſwelling boſom not chaſtely concealing, 
Nor faintly diſcloſing, nor fully revealing ; 

Ah! pardon his hand, if it haply ſhould venture 


In ſearch of coy beauty quite down to the centre. 


5 


TO LADY 
ON HER MARRIAGE. 


Tnovon to Hymen's gay ſeaſon belong 
Licht airs, and the raptures of youth ; 
Yet liſten to one ſober ſong; 
O liſten, fair Stella, to truth. 


Farewell to the triumphs of beauty, 
To the ſoft ſerenade at your bower, 
To the lover's idolatrous duty, 
To his vigils in midnight's ſtil] hour. 


To your frowns darting amorous anguiſh, 
To your ſmiles chaſing every care, 

To the power of your eyes lively languith, 
To each glance waking hope or deſpair. 


Farewell to ſoft bards, that in heaven 
Dipt the pencil to picture your praiſe, 

And blended the colours of even” 
With morning's gay opcuing rays : 

They no longer on Thames ſpall proclaim you 
A naiad new ſprung from the flood, 


* Sce Men, Paradiſe Laſt, Book v. from line 
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Nor to Buſhy's ſoſt echoes ſhall name you 
Bright Dian, the queen of the wood. 


Farewell to love's various ſeaſon, 

Smiling days hung with tempeſts and night; 
But welcome the reign of fair reaſon, 

O! welcome ſecurer delight, 


O! welcome, in nature's own dreſs, 
Pureſt pleaſures of gentler kind; 
O!] welcome the power to bleſs, 
'To redeem fortune's wrongs on mankind. 


Be a goddeſs indeed, while you borrow 
From plenty's unlimited ſtore, 

To gild the wan aſpect of ſorrow, 
To cheer the meck eyes of the poor. 


When your virtves ſhall mix with the ſkies, 
When your beauty, bright phenix, decays, 
In your image new graces ſhall riſe, 
And entichten oolterity's days. 


Future ages ſhall trace every air; 
Every virtue deriv'd to your bleod 
Shall remember that Stella was fair, 


Shall remember that Stella was good. 


SONG. 


No gaudy Rubens ever dare 

With flaunting genius, roſy loves, 
To crowd the ſcene, in ſunſhine's glare, 
Expoſing her the muſe approves. 


Let, chaſte Pouſſin, thy ſhaded ſtream 
Reflect her penſtve, tender air; 

Let evening veil, with ſober beam, 
In baſhful night the baſhful fair. 


VERSES 


WRITTEN AFTER PASSING THROUGH TIA Dox, 
SUSSEX, I768. 


Addreſſed to the Rev. Mr. Wooddeſon *, of King- 
ton upon Thames. 


WooppesoN ! theſe eyes have ſeen thy natal earth; 
Thy Findon, ſloping from the ſouthern downs, 
Have bleſt the roof ennobled by thy birth, 
And tufted valley, where no ocean frowns. 


Thou wert not born to plow the neighbouring 
main, 
Or plant thy greatneſs near ambition's throne, 
Or count unnumber'd fleeces on thy plain ;— 
The muſes lov'd and nurs'd thee for their own! 


And twin'd thy temples here with wreaths of 


worth, {morn, 
And fenc'd thy childhood from the blights of 
And taught enchanting ſong, and ſent thee forth 
To ſtretch the bleſſing to an age unborn : 


Beſt blefling !—what is pride's unwieldy ſtate ? 
What awkward wealth from Indian oceans 
given ? 
What monarchs nodging under empires weight, 
If ſcience ſmile not with a ray from heaven? 


* The author of theſe poems had been educated 
under this gentleman, for whom he ever retained 
the moſt aſfectionate regard. 
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Witneſs yon ruins, Arundel's high tower, 
And Bramber, now the bird of night's refort! 


Your proud poſlſeſſors reign'd in barbarous power; 


1 he war their buſineſs, and the chaſe their ſport 
Till there a minſtrel, to the feaſt preferr'd, 


With Cambrian harp, in Gothic numbers 


charmꝰ d, 
Enlighten'd chiefs grew virtuous as they heard 
The ſun of ſcience in its morning warm'd.— 


How glorious, when it blaz'd in Milton's light, 
And Shakſpeare's flame, to full meridian day! 


Yet ſmile, fair beam! though floping from that 


height, 
Gild our mild evening with a ſctting ray, 


TO A LADY. 


Tur ſimple ſwain, where Zembla's ſnows 
Are bound in ſrozen chains, 

Where ſcarce a ſmile the ſun beſtows 
To warm the ſullen plains; 


Not once conceives that ſun to riſe 
With kinder, brighter ray, 
Nor ſouthern vales, Heſperian ſkies, 
To baſk in ſmiling day. 


As weak my thoughts reſpecting thee : 
Muſt thou, my better ſun, 


' Becauſe but ſmiling cold on me, 


Be therefore warm to none ? 


STANZ As. 


« Where more is meant than meets the ear.“ 


MIL rox. 


Tus bird of midnight ſwell'd her throat, 
The virgins liſten'd round 

To ſorrow's deeply-warbled note, 
To ſweet but ſolemn ſound: 


When ſoon the lark aſcending high, 
In jun- beams idly play'd; 

As ſoon to greet him, ſee, they fly— 
One penſi ve virgin ſtay'd. 


She ſtay'd to hear the mourner ſing ; 
| The reſt, to nature true, 
The flutter of the gayer wing 

The vacant ſong purſue, 


TO A YOUNG LADY, 


Who objected to Sup with a Party of both Sexet, 


that met at a Coffee-horſe. 


O Fax from Caroline, ſo ſoft a maid, 
Be cruel coyncſs, pride, and cold diſdain ! . 
Who now of man, the monſter man, afraid, 
Flies the gay circle of the ſocial train. 


Away vain fears! away ſuſpicious dreams, 


| From beauty, virtue, tenderneſs, and truth; 
From eyes that dawn with wiſdom's mildeſt beams, 


From harmleſs ſmiles that wait on gentle youth. 


Far other years and other nymphs befit 
The prudiſh form, and high forbidding brow ; 
With others dwell, or frowns or ſcornful wit, 


With nymphs leſs innocent, leſs fair than thou: 


N. 


xel, 
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Wich her, whoſe outh, of virtue's mild controul 
— ruſh'd — wanton wild deſires; 

Now prayer or ſcandal gheers the gloomy ſoul 
That pines in ſecret with forbidden fires: 


Or her that triumph'd in her lover's ſighs, 


As round their brows the willow garlands bend; 


She now dejected, now deſerted lies, | 


| without a lover, and without a friend! 


Another fate is youthful virtue's ſhare: 

Come with the graces, gentle maid, along: 
Come, faireſt thou among the young and fair, 
To lead the dance, or join the virgins' ſong ; 


Come liſten to the tale that youths complain, 
To thouſand vows, in amorous ſigns addreſt; 
propitious liſten to the „ {train, 

When chaſte majeſtic paſſions ſwell the breaſt. 


Too long exterior charms of radiant eyes, 

And bluſhing cheeks, the captive ſenſe controul; 
Thy forms, fair harmony, too long we prize, 
Forget the fairer, more harmonious ſoul ! 


Too long the lovers for an empty fair 

At heedleſs eaſe inglorious arts advance; 
Enough for them to deck the flowing hair, 
Or flutter gaudy with the pride of France. 


From worth with beauty nobler leſſons taught, 
Fach youth that languiſhes, his flame ſhall prove 
By generous action or heroic thought, 
Aut merit fame by arts that merit love. 


Shall once again the Grecian lyre be ſtrung, 
Reſtoring Hymen's mild Arcadian reign ? 

Shall patriot e e inſtruct the tongue, 
And ſpoils be gather'd from the martial plain? 


0! far unlike to ſuch celeſtial flame 

The paſſion kindled from impure deſires; 
Fatal to friends, to fortune, and to fame, 
The momentary flaſh in night expires. 


Love's lambent fire that beams from virtue's rays, | 


Each ſordid paſſion as it burns, refin'd, 
Still bright and brighter with benignant blaze 
Embraces friends, a country, human kind. 


A- DREAM. 


With bridal cake beneath her head, 
As Jenny preſt her pillow, 

dhe dreamt that lovers, thick as hops, 
Hung pendent from the willow. 


Around her ſpectres ſhook their chains, 
And goblins kept their ſtation ; - 

They pull'd, they pinch'd her, till ſhe ſwore 
To ſpare the male creation. 1 


before her now the buck, the beau, 
The *ſquirs, the captain trips; 

The modeſt ſeiz'd her hand to kiſs, 
The forward ſeiz'd ner lips. 


for ſom? ſhe felt her boſom pant, 
for ſome ſhe felt it ſmart; 8 

To all he gave enchanting imiles, 
lo one ihe gave her heart. 


de dreamt-—— for magic charms prevail'd, 
And fancy plzy'd her farce on) 


| 
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That, ſoft reclin'd in elbow chair; 
She kiſs'd a ſleeping parſon. 
She dreamt——but, O raſh muſe ! forbear, 
Nor virgins dreams purſue ; 
Yet bleſt above the gods is he 
Who proves ſuch viſions true. 


THE MULBERRY TREE. 
A TALE, 


Fox London's rich city, two Staffordſhire ſwains, 

Hight johnſon, hight Garrick, forſaking their 
lains, {by his tomb 

Reach'd dnakſpeare's own Stratford, where flows 

An Avon, as proudly as Tiber by Rome. 

Now Garrick (tweet imp too of nature was he), 


Would climb and would cat from his mulberry 


tree; 
Vet as ſolinſon, leſs frolic, was taller, was older, 
He reach'd the firſt boughs by the help of his 
fſhoulder; [ weather, 
Where, ſhelter'd from famine, from bailiffs, and 
Bards, critics, and players, ſat crowded together ; 
Who devour'd in their reach all the fruit they 
could meet, 
The good, bad, indifferent, the bitter and ſweet: 
But Garrick elimb'd high to a plentiful crop, 
Then, heavens! what vagaries he play'd on the 
: top! [tight, 
How, now on the looſe twigs, and now on the 
He ſtood on his head, and then bolted upright! 
All features, all ſhapes, and all paſſions he tried; 
He danc'd and he ftrutted, he laugh'd and he 
cried, fide ! 
He preſented his face, and he ſhow'd his back- 
The noble, the vulgar, flock'd round him to fee 
What feats he perform'd in the mulberry tree: 
He repeated the paſtime, then open'd to ſpeak, 
But Johnſon below mutter'd ſtrophes of Greek, 
While Garrick prociaim'd—ſuch a plant never 
grew, 


w 
So foſter d by ſunſhine, by ſoil, and by dew. 


The palm: trees of Delos, Phœnicia's ſweet grove, 


The oaks of Dodona, though hallow'd by Jove, 
With all that antiquity ſhows to ſurpaſs us, 
Compar'd to this tree, were mere ſhrubs of Par- 
naſſus. laid. 
Not the beeches of Mantua, where Tityrus was 
Not all Valiombroſa produc'd ſuch a ſhade, 
That the myrtles of France, like the birch of the 
ſchools, 
Where fit only for rods to whip genius to rules; 
That to Stratford's old mulberry, faireſt and beſt, 
The cedars of Eden muſt bow their proud creſt: 
Then che fruit---like the loaf in the Tub's pleaſant 
tale, [ale--- 
That was fich, fleſh, and cuſtard, good claret and 


t compriz'd every favour, was all, aud was each, 


Was grape. and was pinz-apple, nectarine and 


peack; [rold, 

Nay he ſwore, and his audience belizy'd what he 

Chat under his touch it grew apples of gold. 

Now he paus'd!---then recounted itzvirtuesagain=-- 

Twas a wood for all uſe, bottom, top, bark, and 
grain; 

It would ſaw into ſeats for an audience in full 
its, a ; . 

Into — 2 for judges, epiſcopal pulpits; 

S ; 


- 
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Into chairs for philoſophers, thrones too for kings, 


Serve the higheſt of purpoſes, loweſt of things; 


Make brooms to mount witches, make May-poles 


for May-days, | 

And boxes, and ink-ſtands, for wits and the 

ladies. 
His ſpeech pleas'd the vulgar, it pleas'd their 

ſuperiors, [riors, 

By Johnſon ſtopt ſhort,---who his mighty poſte- 

Applied to the trunk---like a Sampſon, his 

h haunches 

Shook the roots, ſhook the ſummit, ſhook ſtem, 
and ſhook branches! 

All was tremour and ſhock !---now deſcended in 
ſhowers 

Wither'd leaves. wither'd limbs, blighted fruits, 
blighted flowers ! | 

The fragments drew critics, bards, players along, 

Who held by weak branches, and let go the 
ſtrong ; 5 

E*en Garrick had dropt with a bough that was 
rotten, s 

But he leapt to a ſound, and the flip was forgotten. 

Now the plant's cloſe receſfes lay open to day, 


While Johnſon exclaim'd, ſtalking ſtately away, 


Here's rubbiſh enough, till my homeward return, 

For children to gather, old women to burn; 

Not practis'd to labour, my ſides are too ſore, 

Till another fit ſeaſon, to ſhake you down more. 

What future materials for pruning, and cropping, 

And cleaning, and gleaning, and lopping and top- 

ing! 

Yet — me not, rabble! this tree's a good 
tree, . 

Does honour, dame nature, to Britain and thee ; 

And the fruit on the top. take its merits in brief, 

Makes a noble deſert, where the dinner's roaſt- 
beef! 


TO A LADY. 


THE WORKS OF LOVIBOND. 


2 
Yes; wedlock's ſweet bands were too bleſt, in 


| her lover : , 
If virtue her likeneſs could find, 

What Plato * has fabled, could Julia recover 
Her loſt other half, from mankind, 


What joy to receive all the good you impart, 
Thy cares on another recline, 

Another's fond boſom, and feel that his heart 
Beats all the ſame meaſures with thine ! 


The features, the virtues of hoth, in your race, 
How ſweet the confuſion, enjoy ! | 
Yet more of thyſcif in the daughter ſtil] trace, 
And more of thy lord in the boy, 


Such bliſs rivals heaven—yet what 
___ diſgrace, 
Were riot's low follower thy lot, 
Were he whoſe loud pleaſures are 
chaie, + | | 
All love's lilent pleaſures forgot! 


grie 1 what 


wine an the 


* Plato's fable is, that man and woman ori- 
ginc!ly were one being, divided afterwards by 
Fupiter for their puniſhment ; that each part, in 
perpetual ſearch of the other, never recovers 
keg pinicje til their reunion. 


What miſery to hear, without daring reply, 
All folly, all inſolence ſpeaks ; 

Still calling the tear of reproach to thy eye, 

) The fluſh of diſdain to thy cheeks ! 7 


Would ſoft macaronies have judgment to prize, 
Whom arts and whom virtues adorn, 

Who learnt every virtue and art to deſpiſe, 
Where Catos and Scipios were born ? 


Would wealth's drowſy heir, without ſpark of 
heaven's fire, : 
Enſhrin'd in his dulneſs completely, 
Awake to the charmer, her voice, and her lyre, 
Ah! charm they though ever ſo ſweetly ? 


But what with the gameſter, ah! what were thy 
fate 
What fortune's caprices thy ſhare ! 
To ſleep upon down under canopied ſtate, 
To wake on the ſtraw of deſpair ! 


The timid free-thinker, that only defies 
Thoſe bolts which his Maker can throw 
Would he, when blaſpheming the Lord of the 
ſkies, 
- Yet rev'rence his image below? 


Would ſlaves to a court, or to faction's banditti, 
Thy temperate ſpirit approve ; 

+ So proud in their chains of the court and the city, 

Diſdaining no chains, but of love ? 


O! mild as the zephyr, like zephyr that throws 
Its (weets on the ſweet-breathing May ; 

But not on the lap of cold winter beſtows, 
What winter will never repay. 


So turn thee from folly's cold aſpect, ah! turn 
From vice's hard boſum away ; 

The wiſe and the virtuous thy ſweets will return, 
As warm and as grateful as May. | 


ON A VERY FINE LADY. 


FINE B obſer ves no other rules 
Than thoſe the coterie prize; 

She thinks, whilſt lords continue fools, 
Tis vulgar to be wile : 


Thinks rudeneſs wit in nobfe dames, 
Adultery, love polite; ' 
That ducal ſtars ſhoot brighter flames 
Than all the hoſt of light. 


Yet ſages own that greatneſs throws 
A grace on Spencer's charms; 

On Hagley's verſe, on Stanhope's profe, 
And gilded Marlborough's arms. 


For titles here their rev'rence ends, 
In general wiſdom thinks 


[ 


| 


The higher grandeur's ſcale aſcends, 
The lower nature's ſinks. 


ON AN ASIATIC LADY. 


O You who ſail on India's wealthy wave, 
Of gems and gold who ſpoil the radiant eaſt; 
What oceans, ſay, what iſles of fragrance gave 
This fairer treaſure to the joyful weſt ? 


yre, 


re thy 


of the 


litti, 
City, 


rows 


Irn 


turn, 
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What banks of Ganges, and what balmy ſkies 
Saw the firſt infant dawn of thoſe unclouded eyes 2 


By eaſy arts while Europe's beauties reign, 
Roll the blue languiſh of their humid eye; 
Rule willing ſlaves, who court and kiſs the chain, 
Self-vanquiſh*d, helpleſs to reſiſt or fly; 
Leſs yielding ſouls confeſs this eaſtern fair, 
And lightning melts the heart that milder fires 
would ſpare. 


Of gods, enamour'd with a mortal dame, 
Let Grecian ſtory tell—the gifts diſplay 
That deck'd Caſſandra, and each honour'd name 


Lov'd by the god, who guides the golden day: 


See! Aſia triumphs in a brighter ſcene ; 
A nobler Phoebus woos her ſummer's ſmiling 
queen. 


Sublimer ſenſe, and ſprightlier wit to pleaſe, 
That Phœbus gave; he gave the voice and lyre, 
That warble ſweeter than the ſpicy breeze, 
He gave what charms meridian ſuns inſpire; 
What precious rays from light's pure fountain 
ſtream, * ; 
What warm the diamond's blaze and ruby's 
flaming beam. 


TO THE SAME, 
ON HER DRESS. 


An envious robe! to fruſtrate heaven's intent, 
Concealing beauty from the eye of day; 
Beauty to man by gracious nature ſent 
To cheer the wand'rer on his loneſome way. 


One pow'r who wak'd Aurora's ſmiling light 
Gave ſkies their azure, and gave vales their 
green, a 
Form'd the quick ſenſe for wonder and delight, 
Made eyes to ſee, and Laura to be ſeen, 


Curs'd be th* eclipſe that plunges morn in night, 
And jealous clouds that ſhade the landicape's 
ſcene 3 : 
On envious robes ſeverer curſes light, 
That veil the beauties of my ſummer's queen! 


Ah Laura! cruel Laura! why conſtrain, 
In art's fantaſtic drapery, nature's eaſe ? 

Why, form'd to empire, empire's arts diſdain ? 
Why, born for pleaſure, ſtill refuſe to pleaſe > 


Nor yet theſe folds on folds, this load of dreſs, 
Shall bar approaches to poetic love; 

No- where the graces ſport in ſweet receſs, 
'Tis fancy, bold intruder's joy to rove. 


Fancy, purſuing where my Laura flies, 

With wanton gales forbidden charms reveals, 
Betrays her ſlumbers, and with eager eyes 

The panting breaſt devouring, dreams it feels. 


Fancy, indulgent to her votary's prayer, 

Shows where, ſequeſter'd from the ſultry beam, 
The limpid wave but ill conceal'd the fair, 

With virgins ſporting in her Gange's ſtream. 
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TO THE SAME. 


An Laura! while graces and ſongs, 

While ſmiles, winning ſmiles you impart ; 
Indulgence but nurſes deſire, 

I ſigh for that treaſure; your heart. 


Yes, take, too preſumptuons, ſhe cries, 
All that virtue can with to receive; 
Yes, take all that virtue can grant, 
A heart I had never to give. 


The maid of the north, like the lake, 
That ſleeps by her peaceable cot, 

Too languiſhing lives but for one, 
Forgetting the world, and forgot. 


Bat born where my Ganges expands, 
To no partial channels contin'd, 

| Unfix'd to no object, I flow 

With innocent ſmiles on mankind. 


Our Aſia's bright dames, like their ſun, 
Cheer all with benevolent reign, 

Coy moons Europe's daughters but light 
A ſingle diſconſolate ſwain. 


ON READING THE FOREGOING VERSES. 
BY MISS G———=, \ 


Ax! Dorimant, victim to love, 
Joo fatally caught in his wiles, 
Can you in fair Laura approve / 
Thoſe diffuſive, thoſe general ſmiles? 
If inconſtancy dwells with that fire 1 
Which the ſun-beams of Aſia impart, 4 
Can a daughter of Europe delire 
To change with your Laura a heart? 


No !—happier the temp'rate mind, 
Which, fix'd to one object alone, 
To one tender paſſion confin'd, 
Breathes no wiſhes, no ſighs, but for one. 


* , 6 
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Such bliſs has the maid of the plain, 
Though ſecluded ſhe lives in a cot; 
Yet, rich in the love of her ſwain, 
She's contented, and bleſſes her lot. 
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Ah! ſay, if deſerving thy heart, 
The too undiſtinguithing fair, 

Who to thouſands can raptures impart, 
And the raptures of thouſands can ſhare > 


Ah! ſay, does ſhe merit thoſe lays? 
Thoſe lays which true paſſion define? 
No—unworthy the fair of thy praiſe, 
Who can liſten to any but thine. 


r r 7 
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REPLY* 
TO MISS G—» 


SarPno, while your muſe of fire, 


| Liſtening to the vocal ſpheres, 


* The 1/4, 2d, and 13th fanzas were not in the 


copy preſented ta A G—. 
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Sits and tempers to her lyre 
Airs divine for mortal ears: 


Viewing higher orbs that glow, 
Ever conſtant, ever true, 

Still ſhe dreams to find be low 
Pertect forms, as heaven and you: 


Blame not Aſia's fair, who glances 
Random ſmiles in heedleſs eaſe, 

Shifts at will her wayward fancies, 
Pleafing all, whom all can pleaſe ; 


Blame her not—no envied treaſure 
Is the tender, feeling heart, 

Boſoms quick to keener pleaſure 
Beat, alas! as quick to ſmart. 


Who with eyes that ever Janguiſh, 
Still to deſerts ſighs alone? 

Who conſumes her youth in anguiſh? 
— She who keeps an heart for one. 


Tender love repaid with treaſon, 
Fortune's frowns, parental power, 

Blaſt her in the vernal ſeaſon, : 
Bend her, unſupported flower. 


Happier ſhe, with pliant nature 
Fleeting, fickle as the wind ; 

She, who proving one a traitor, 
Turns to meet another kind. 


Blame her not—with Aſian rovers 
What can Aſia's fair purſue ? 

What? but leflors taught by lovers, 
Like the traitor, treacherous too. 


Why ſhould faith, obſequious duty, 
Sooth an eaſtern tyrant's ſcorn ? 


Who but rifles joy leſs beauty 


Steals the honey, leaves the thorn. 


Sadneſs ſits by Ganges' fountains; 
How can echo cheer the vale ? 

What repeat from fragrant mountains ? 
What but grief and horror's tale ? 


What but ſhrieks of wild deſpair ? 
What but ſhouts that murder fleep ? 

There the ſtruggling, fainting fair; 
There but ice my Sappho weep! 


change the ſtrain !—this mournfal meaſure | 


Melts, oppreſſes virtuous heart 
Sappho, wake thy lyre of pleaſure ! 
Sing of Europe's happier arts! 


Sing of all the mingled bleſſing 
Reaſon, tempering paſſion, Knows; 

All the tranſport of poſſetſing 
Unpluck'd beauty's willing roſe ! 


Sing of that refin'd ſenſation 
Mutual melting boſoms prove, 
Souls exchang'd, ſweet emanation, 

Separate being loit in love ! 


Rapture's tears, voluptuous ſtream ! 
Languor ſtealing ſorrow's ſighs ; 

Sing ot love—thylelf the theme! 
Sing of love==thyſelf the prize: 


| 


SONG, 


Hax my lyre upon the willow, 

Sigh to winds thy notes forlorn ; 
Or, along the foamy billow 

Float the wrecking tempeſt's ſcorn. 


Sprightly ſounds no more it raiſes, 
Such as Laura's ſmiles approve ; 

Laura ſcorns her poet's praiſes, 
Calls his artleſs friendſhip love: 


Calls it love, that ſpurning duty, 
Spurning nature's chaſteſt ties, 

Mocks thy tears, dejected beauty, 
Sports with fallen virtue's ſighs. 


Call it love, no more profaning 
Truth with dark ſuſpicion's wound ; 
Or, my fair, the term retaining, 


Change the ſenſe, preſerve the ſound. 


Yes, *tis love that name is given, 
Angels, to your pureſt flames: 

Such a love as merits heaven, 
Heaven's divineſt image claims. 


LAURA'S ANSWER. 
BY MISS G—— 


Soo be thy lyre to winds conſign'd, 
Or hurPd beneath the raging deep, 
For while ſuch ſtrains ſeduce my mind, 

How ſhall my heart its purpoſe keep ? 


Thy artful lays, which artleſs ſeem, 
With too much fondneſs I approve ; 

Ah! write no mere on ſuch a theme, 
Or Laura's friendſhip---ends in love. 


TO MISS G——. 


An leave, you cry, the harp unſtrung, 
For fortune ſhifts her fickle wind : 
Reſume thy lyre, on willows hung, 
Co ling the fair, no longer hind, 


No---nearer view my alter'd ſtate, 

For fear too high, for hope too low; 
Beneath the victor's joyful fate, 

Yer far above the captive's woe. 


The charms of ſenſe no more beguile ; 
On reaſon's lap I lay me down: 

If claiming now no beauties' ſmile, 
Appears it juſt to meet their frown ? 


Light inſects they, of gandy hues, 
Adore the glare of youthful day, 

Still bathe in morn's, not evening's dews, 
From ſhades of autumn fleet away. 


Behold their train of captains, beaux! 
Diſdain my breaft, diſdain to figh ! 

To theſe the fair, the rivals thoſe, 
The ton of ſove's be my reply: 


* Ah why defert th' Olympic games? 
« Aſprre to victory! Philip cries ; 
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1 come, young Ammon fierce exclaims, 
« If kings my rivals, thrones the prize.“ 


Yes, letter'd maid ! my ſoul approve, 
The ſeat no more of vain defires : 

Extinguiſh'd there the flame of love, 
Extinguiſh'd there ambition's fires! 


To ſave from vice, from folly ſave, 
What aid can beauty, power afford ! 

Unworthy love to call thee flave, 
Unworthy crowds to call thee lord ! 


Pure reaſon, yes; pure truth but why, 
Ah why ! rebellious heart declare, 

with flattering pulſe and ſtifled ſigh, 
That other tenants harbour there ? 


Go---tranquil hope, by turns to dwell, 
Expelling reaſon pleaſures court, 

Expelling paſſion wiſdom's cell: 
Go---reaſon's paſſion's mutual ſport. 


Vain dreamer !---rather both revere, 
But neither's ſole dominion own : 

When heaven aſſign'd to each their ſphere, 
It never meant excluding one: 


Excluding which ?---objeCtions wait 
On vain pretenſions either forms; 
Alike to life's ſalubrious ſtare \ 
Ye both are fatal---calms and ſtorms, 


TO LAURA, 


In ber receiving a Myſterious Letter from a Me- 
thodiſt Divine. 


Tax doctor wakes early---half dreſt in his caſſock, 
He ſteals from his conſort to write ; 
She fleeps---and [weet heaven is invok'd from his 
haſſock 
To lengtheu the trance of her night. 


Now he writes to the fair, with what fervour he 
paints 
Heaven's glory concern'd in her fame; 
How he raves upon grace, and the union of ſaints, 
Idolatry, raptures, and flame? 


Equivocal prieſt, lay ſolemnity by, 
Deceiver thyſelf, or deceiv'd ! 
Wh-n you kneel to the idol of heauty, and figh, 

Are your ardours for hzaven believ'd ? 


Will the heart that is kindled from paſſions below 
Aſcend in pure ſpirit above? 

Ah: analyſe better, as blended they glow 
The flames of religion and love. 


Quit the teacher, my fair one, and liſten to me, 
A doctor leſs grave and ſevere ! 
Who eternity's joys for the virtuous can ſee 
Conſiſtent with happineſs here. 


Still reverence, I preach, thoſe endearing relations 
Ob daughter, of parent, of wife: | 

Yet I blame not your relith for ſlighter ſenſations 
That ſweeten the medicine of life. 


Know, the virtue it cheriſhes heaven will reward, 
Put attend to no blaſphemous tales, 


— 


That the blaze of the Deity ſhines unimpair'd, 
Though human infirmity fails. 


Know your God as he is, wiſe, good, beyond 
meaſure, 
No tyrant in horrors array'd, 
But a father, who ſiniles on the innocent pleaſure 
Of amiable creatures he made. ' 


Still pleaſe, and purſue his benevolent ends, 
Still enrapture the heart and the ear ! 

I can ſwear for myſelf, and believe for my friends, 
Our morals improve as we hear. 


If the paſſions are waken'd by harmony's charm, 
Their breezes waft health to the mind; 


What our reaſon but labours, vain toil! to diſarm, 


By virtue and ſong are reſin'd. 


Ah! liſten to me, in whoſe natural ſchool 
Religion leads truth by the hand !— 

Who regulates faith by a myſtical rule, 
But builds his foundation on ſand! . 


By the winds of unreconcil'd principles driven, 
Still fluctuates the Methodiſt's plan; 

Now he wiſhes you chaſte for the glory of heaven, 
Now frail—for the pleaſure of man. 


ON POLITICS. 


TO THE SAME. 


From moments ſo precious to life, 
All politics, Laura, remove; 
Ruby lips muſt not animate ſtrife, 
But breathe the ſweet language of love, 


What is party ?—a zeal without ſcience, 


A bubble of popular fame, 
in nature and virtue's defiance 
"Tis reaſon enſlay'd to a name. 


"Tis the language of madneſs, or faſhion, 
Where knaves only gueſs what they mean ; 
"Tis a cloak to conceal private paſſion, . 
Jo indulge, with applauſe, private ſpleen. 


Can I, plac'd by my Laura, inquire, 
If poiſon or claret put out 
Our Churchill's ſatirical fire, 
If Wilkes lives with ears or without? 


When you vary your charms with your patches, 
To me 'tis a weightier affair, | 

Than who writes the northern diſpatches, 
Or ſits in the preſident's chair. 


When, by nature and art form'd to pleaſe, 
You ſing, and you talk, and you laugh, 
Can I forfeit ſuch raptures as theſe, 
To dream of the chamberlain's ſtaff ? 


Secure under Bruaſwick and heaven, 
E truſt the ſtate veſlel ſhall ride; 
To Bute let the rudder be given, 
Or Pitt be permitted to guide. 


At Almack's, when the turtle's well dreſt, 
Muſt I know the cook's country, or ſtarve 2 
And when George gives us liberty's feaſt, 
Not taſte till Newcaſtle ſhall carye ? 


Yet think not that wildly I range, 
With no ſober ſyſtem in view z 
V puij 
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My notions are ſix'd, though they change, 
Applied to Great Britain and you. 


There, I reverence our bright conſtitution, 
Not heeding what calumny raves, 

Yep wiſh for a new revolution, 
Should rulers treat ſubjects as ſſaves, 


Here, the doctrine of boundleſs dominion, 
Of boundlefs obedience is mine; 

Ah! my fair, to cure ſchiſm in opinion, 
Confels non- reſiſtance is thine. 


TO LAURA. 


FAREWELL TO THE ROS x. 


Go roſe—in gandy gardens wilt thou bloom, 
Far from the filent vale of peace and love? 

On fluttering inſets laviſh waite perfume, 
Or deck the fickle wreath that folly wove ? 


And yet tie fragrance of thy evening hour, 
Ambroſial odours, yet to me refute ; 

To me, who pay thy ſweets, ungrate ful flower! 
With rich returns of incenſe from the muſe? 


Who but the mule tranſplants thee, ſhort-liv'd 
| roſe ! i 
From mortal regions to celeſtial ſeats ? 
By memory's fountain, where thy buds diſcloſe 
Lternal beautics, with.eternal ſweets. 


HONG DOT. 


Wrar! bid me ſeek another fair 
In untry'd paths of female wiles? 
And poſies weave of other hair 
rid baſk ſecure in other ſmiles ? 
Thy friendly ſtars no longer prize, 
And light my courle by other eyes? 


Ah no — my dying lips ſhall cloſe, 
Unalter'd love, as faith, profeſling ; 

Nor prailing-him who life beſtows, 
Forget who makes that gift a bleſſing. 

My latt addrels to Heav'n 1s due 

The laſt but one is all—to you. 


On men being deprived, from Cuſtom and Delicu- 


cy, of enjuyirg ſocial briendſhip with the Fair 
Sex. . 


Ha ſoft Aſpaſia's ſex been man, 
What friendihip's holy chains 

Had link'd our beings, fortune's plan, 
Our pleaſures aud our pains ? 


Alike our ruder, milder ſports, 
Our ſtudies too the ſame, 
Companions both in ſhades and courts, 
In paths of love or fame. 


By bright colliſion, patriot beams 
Had fluſh'd ſrom ſoul to ſoul, 

And war had ſeen, in union's ſtreams, 
Our tide of glory roll. | 


Jhere fate, that ſtrikes the nobleſt breaſt, 
Had ſurely reverenc'd thine ; 

The thirſty lance I then had bleſt 
For only wounding mine. 


b 


O THE WORKS OF LOVIBOND. 


But ah ! my fweeter downy hours, 
Had I been chang'd, not you; 

What tranquil joys, if kinder powers 
Had made me woman too ! 


Made each the other's ſofter care, 
One table then had fed, 

One chamber lodg'd the faithful pair, 
Ah do not bluth !—one bed. 


Both ſitting at one buſy loom 
In nature's vernal bow'r, 

Had rivall'd nature's vernal bloom, 
Creating both one flow'r. 


Both ſcreen'd from ſummer's ſultry view, 
In ſhades by haunted ſtream, 

Had own'd the moral viſion true 

That youthful poets dream. 


Sweet wiſdom, couch'd in myſlic rhime, 
Yet bending o'er the brook, 
Had gather'd morals more ſublime 
From great creation's book ; 


And felt our mixing ſouls refine 
In purer wiſdom's ray, 

The being virtue's friend and thine 
Had clcar'd our miſts away. 


My morning incenſe, ev'ning pray'r, 
With thine, had ſoar'd above, 

With thine aſcending ſweeter there 
On wings or ſong and love. 


Vain dreams! for cuſtom's laws, comhin'd 
With virtue's ſtern decree, 

Divide the beings nature join'd, 
Divide my fair from me. 


TO A YOUNG LADY, 


FAINTING AT THE NEWS OF HER FRIEND': 
MISFOKIUNES, 


An! maid too gentle, while thy tears deplore 
Ihe virtuous exile on a foreign ſhore, 

Thy pulle forgets to beat, thy cheek to glow, 
Dim the bright eye, fix'd monument of woe, 
Loſt every function, vaniſh'd every ſenſe: 

is this thy lot, divine benevolence ? 

Approach no more, ſuch bitter anguiſh, near 
So loft a boſom : flow alone the tear, 

That dew of heaven, O maid! to heaven allicd, 
Thy great Redecmer ſhed for man, and died. 
God angels morn creation's glories loſt, 

Aud mourning pleaſe, reſemble him the moſt ; 
Flow then thy tear, ordain'd by Heaven's decree, 
For bliis to others, ſweeter bliſs to thee ! 

With pity's pangs her dear ſenſations feel ; 

The ſnatt that wounds thee, drops a balm to heal, 
Thy foul expanding, like a vernal flower, 
Shall glow the brighter in affliction's ſhower, 
For every tear to {uft ring virtue given, 

[tſelf approving, and approv'd by Heaven. 
Weep then, but weep another's fate alone; 


Let {miles be ſtill attendant on thy own ! 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT, 


How bleſt is he whom nature's gentle hand 
Has ſnatch'd from human life and human woes, 


lied, 
d. 


ſt ; 
decree, 


o heal, 


P OE MS. 60 


in in his childiſh days, ere yet he knew 
— fin, or pain, or — aſſion's force 
In earth's ſoft lap, beneath the flowery turf, 
His peaceful aſhes ſleep; to heaven aſcends 
Th' unſpotted ſoul, declar'd by voice divine 
A gueſt well pleaſing—Then no longer mourn, 
Thou drooping parent, nor bewail him loſt 
in life's firſt bloom, when infant reaſon dawn'd, 
And the young mind, unfolding every power, 
Gave promiſe fair of manhood, tranſport fill'd 
The mother's boſom, pondering every word 
And action there. She now lamenting loud 
Deplores him, from her vain embraces rorn 
By unrelenting fate, and fierce diſeaſe ; 
Like caſtern ſtorms that blaſt the opening year. 


TO MISS NM, 
WRITTEN AT BRIGH THELMSTONE, 


Lovely N m ! riſe, and ſee 
Modeſt morn reſemble thee ! 

Ocean ſmiles with your repoſe, 

Come to ſeas, where Venus roſe ! 
Bathing, Dr. Pool obſerves, 

Braces all the optic nerves. | | 
« Heavens,” ſhe cries, „ what idle whim! 
« Youthful eyes are ſeldom dim; 

« Mine can mark the diſtant fail, - 

« Or lowing herds in Suſſex vale 

« Scarce a ſpire or cottage ſmoke, 
Or cloud embracing mountain oak; 
An object ſcarce of land or fea 

« Riſes unpercetv*d by me.“ 
True—but eyes that diſtant roam, 
Frequent fail for ſcenes at home. 

Let example make me clearer, 

Place yourſelf at Shergold's mirror ! 
Every mild reflected grace, 

That angel form, that angel face, 

A world of wonders all can view, 

Envy only blind and—you, 


TO THE MRS.'S R-——S, 
WRITTEN AT BRIGUTUELMSTONE, 


No, gentle ladies! —he on Bzx1cuToN's flood, 
Who deck'd with Ns name a feeble page? 

For you, the guardians of the fair and good, 
Has arm'd no bitter ſtings of Sacan's rage. 


On impious necks the muſe of vengeance treads, 
For ſhameleſs folly dips her ſhafts in gall; 

While, dropping odours on your virtuous heads, 
The dews of praiſe, a precious ointment, fall. 


Your N-————m's mind in every virtue grew, 
In every grace, bencath your ſweet controul; 
In genuine luſtre were preſerv'd by you 
Her poliſh'd form, refleQting all the ſoul. 


Her'candid ſmiles, unconſcious of their worth, 
Her bluſh of nature without other dye! 

You taught her modeſt eyes to love the earth, 
Or ſoar in flaming rapture to the ſky. 


Her, the beſt gift of Heaven, its gracious love 
Permitted to your guidance——came and ſhare 


The joy of virtuous ſouls, whoſe toils improve 
The * talents truſted to their fruitful care. 


Come, faithful ſervants---hear a voice proclaim 
Your hymn of triumph---'tis no ſong of mine g 

*Tis heaven that calls you to partake your fame 
With God the giver, and this gift divine. 


VERSES 
WRITTEN AT BRIGHTHELMSTONE. 


HERE Charles lay ſhelter'd, from this deſert ſhore 

He launch'd the bark, and brav'd the tempeſt's 
roar ; | 

He truſted here the faith of ſimple ſwains, 

And ocean, friendlier than the Worceſter + plains, 

No beauteous forms, as now, adorn'd it then, 

The downs were pathleſs, without haunt of men. 

One ſhepherd wander'd on the lonely hill, 

One village-maid explor'd the diſtant rill. 

But mark the glittering ſcenes ſucceeding theſe 

See peopled all the ſhores, and healing ſeas; 

Yet, friend to Britain, flows alike the wave 

With India's treaſures, and defrauds the grave. 

Had fate now plac'd him on this fairy land, 

The thoughtleſs Charles had linger'd on the ſtrand, 

Nor danger chill'd, nor high ambition fir'd 

That wanton boſom, by the loves inſpir'd : 

His languid fails the monarch here had furl'd, 

Had gain'd a N—m's ſmile, and loſt the world, 


TO MISS G 
FROM BRIGHTHELMSTONE, 


Come, Stella, let us climb the heights 
Where purer ſpirits flow, 

And upward point our mental flights, 
And mock the ſcenes below, | 


And turn no more the giddy rounds 
Of pleaſure's wanton chaſe, 

But range beyond material bounds 
Eternity, aud ſpace !--- * | 


Come, read in ocean's ample page, 
Explain the cauſe that guides, 
That bridles now, and now to rage 

Precipitates the tides. 


In glory ſee the planets roll, 
Their laws, their meaſure, ſcan, 
Nor there confin'd, explore the ſoul, 
And liberty, and man! 


On ſoaring pinions let us ſhoot, 
Like him, the bird of ove ! | 
—*+ What waſte,” ſhe cries, © in ſuch purſuit, 
An age of lite and love! 


« With eagle flight and eagle view 
Let Newton fail the ſky ! 

« But what am I? or what are you, 
** Philoſopher ?—a fly: 


* attherw xxv. 
+ Charles the IId. after the battle of Worceſter, 
eſcaped to France in a fiſhing-boat, from Bright« 
hetmfs e. 
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Vain inſet! now aloft he ſprings 
To drink the liquid light, 

„ And quenches now his flagging wings 
% In angry ſeas and night. 


0 

* Ah fool: to quit his reptile ſtate 
„% Amid frein dews and flowers! 

& Be his the juſtly purchas'd fate, 
* The ſober letlon ours. | 


„From clouds deſcending, let us try 
What humbler regions give: 

„Let others toar to fall and die! 
is ours to creep, and live.“ 


ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING VERSES. 
BY MISS G——, 


No more let ſcience tempt thy ſearching eyes 
Beyond the bounds jreicrib'd to mortal fight, 
No more adveat'rous mount the lotty Kies, 
And daring, penetrate the realias of light. 


With humble mind go trace thy Maker's hand 
In every tmiling valley, fertile plain; 

Acore his bounty in the cultur'd land, 
Revere his wiidom in the ſtormy main: 


Nor thoughtleis view the vaſt tremendous ſea, 
Whole courie uinpetuous power divine reitrains ; 
Whoſe cutting tide, controul'd by heaven's de- 
cree, ; 
Forbears to violate the flow'ry plains. 


Nor yet confine to theſe thy wand” ring fight, 
While iplendid gems the face of heav'n adorn; 

Nor heedleſs view the radiant lamps of night, 
Nor heedleſs view the tun that gilds the morn : 


But turn with praiſe to him who reigns above, 
Supreme o'er woiks that ſpeak Almighty 
power ; 
O! turn a grateful boſom breathing love, 
And learn ihe nobleit leſſon to adore. 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG GENTLE- 
- MAN. 


Go, mournful ſpirit, wing thy dreary way, 

Leave a lov'd manſion, ieave the cheerfui day; 
A naked wanderer on the winter's wind, 

Ah leave, reluctant, youth and ſtrength behind! 
Not long a wanderer, to that happier ſhore 

Be heaven thy guide, where mourning is no more! 
In purer manſions, in a form divine, 

Immortal youth, immortal joy, be thine ! 


INSCRIPTION FOR A FOUNTAIN, 


O You, who mark what flowrets gay, 
What gales, what odours breathing near, 

What theltering ſhades from ſummer's ray 
Allure wy ſpring to linger here: 


Yet ſee me quit this margin green, 
Yet ſee me deaf to pleature's call, 

Explore the thirſty haunts of men, 
Let ſee my bounty flow for ail. 


OF LOVIBOND. 


O learn of me no partial rill, Cee 1 
No ſlumbering ſelfiſh pool be you; | 
But ſocial laws alike fultil; Not 
O flow for all creation too ! Nor « 
What! 
Whil 


On the Converting the late Mr. Wooddeſon's Houſe A mz 
at Kingſton, into a Poor- Houſe, and cutting Like 
down the great Walk of High Trees before Who 


it. | Like 

| And 

W the broad path-way fronts yon ancient Whil 
eat, 


Approach not, ſtranger, with unhallow'd feet, 

Nor mock the ſpot, unſhelter'd now, and bare! 

The grove's old honours roſe majeſtic there: 

Its giaat arms extending to defend 

Thy reverend temple's, man's and virtue's 
friend ! 

Secure thy walk that unpierc'd gloom along, 

No ſtorm approach'd to filence Homer's ſong ; 

No beam to wound thy heav*n-directed eye: 

Ihe world's near tumult ſwept unheeded by. 

Now, my as thine, theſe tuwering heads are 
aid, 

Nor more embower the manfion in their ſhade, 

Time-honour'd pile! that, owning thee its 
lord, 

Saw ancient manners, ancient faith, reſtor'd ; 

In renovated youth beheld again 

Saturnian days, the good Eliza's reign. 

With thee tov ſheltering many an angel gueſt, 

For what, but heaven, ſerener than thy brealt ?.. 

Bleit manſion then, fimplicity's abode, 

Where ſmiling innocence look'd up to God, 

Where nature's genuine graces charm'd the 
heart, 

Or nature, poliſh'd but by claſſic art. 

There fancy, warm'd with brighteſt, chaſteſt 
beams, 

The ſai.t's high rapture, and the poet's dreams, 

While virtue left, delizhting there to dwell, 

The penſive mountain, and the hermit's c2:l.--- 

There the goud teacher held by turns to youth 

The blaze oi 6&t:on and pure light of truth, 

Who, leſs by precept than example fir'd. 

Glow'd as he taught, inſpiring aud intpir'd. 

Nor think, gay travellers, this aw ful roof 

Echocd no ſounds but wiſdom's harih reproof; 

[the ſocial board, attendant mirch, was there, 

Ihe ſmile unc onſcious of tov-murrow?'s care, 

With -very tranquil joy of wedded bfe, 

The gracious children, and the faithful wife. 

In dance, in ſong, in harmleſs ſports approv'd, 

There youth has frolic'd, there ſoft maids hare 
lov'd. 

There one, diſtinguiſh'd one. not ſweeter blows 

In fimpler ornament attir'd, the rote, 

The rote ſhe cull'd to deck the nuptial gower, 

Herlelt as fair---a tranſitory flower. 

Thus a ſhort hour---and woods aud turrets 

fall; | | : 

The g90d, the great, the beauteous, periſh all. 

Another age a gayer race ſupplie, 

Lefs awful groves, and gandier villas rife, 

See wiſdom's place uſurp'd by folly's ſons, 

And icorners lit ov virtue's vacant thrones. 


— 
— 


POEM 8. 
ON THE DEATH or EDWARD LOVIBOND, - 


See neighbouring Combe's old genius quit its 
| bowers, - [towers ; 
Not * Warwick's name preſerv'd his Gothic 
Nor diſtant + ſee new royal domes deride 

What half remains of Wolſey's ancient pride! 
While yet this humbler pile ſurvives to prove 

A manſion worthy of its maſter's love : 

Like him, till welcomes to its liberal door [poor ; 
Whom moſt he honour'd, honouring moſt the 
Like him, the liſping infant's bleſſing ſhares, 

And age's gratitude in filent prayers,--- 

While ſuch partake the couch, the frugal feaſt, 

No regal chambers boaſt an equal gueſt ; 

For, gracious Maker, by thy own decree, 
Receiving mercy is receiving thee !--- 


* Combe-Neville, near Kingſton, built by the 
ting-making Earl of Warwick. 

+ The new apartments at Hampton Court, 
raiſed on the ruins of part of Wolſey's palace. 
þ s 


BY MISS . 


An! what avails---that once the muſes crown'd 
Thy head with laurels, and thy temples bound? 
That in that poliſh*'d mind bright genius ſhone, 
That letter'd ſcience mark'd it for her own ! 
Cold is that breaſt that breath'd celeſtial fire ! 
Mute is that tongue, and mute that tuneful lyre l 
O could my muſe but emulate thy lays, 
Immortal numbers ſhould record thy praiſe, 
Redeem thy virtues from oblivion's ſleep, 

And o'er thy urn bid diſtant ages weep !- 
Yet though no laureat flowers beſtrew thy herſe, 
Nor pompous ſounds exalt the glowing verſe, 
Sublimer truth inſpires this humbler ſtrain, 

Bids love lament, and friendſhip here complain: 
Bids o'er thy tomb the muſe her ſorrows ſhed, 


And weep her genius, number'd with the dead: 
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Borne on fancy's wing along, 
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THE LIFE OF PENROSE. 


Fos the few particulars which are recorded of the perſonal hiſtory of Px NOR, the world is in- 
debted to his relation, John Pettit Andrews, Eſq., the editor of his works, and author of - The 
Hiſtory of Great Britain,“ 3 vols. 4to, 1794-94, and other literary performances. 

The facts ſtated in the preſent account, are chiefly taken from the brief © IntroduQion” of Mr. 
Andrews, dated“ The Grove, Nov. 1781,” with ſuch additional information as the Gentle- 
man's Magazine,” and other publications, have ſupplied. 

Thomas Penroſe was born in 1743. He wes the ſon of the Rev. Mr. __ da of News- 
bury in Berkſhire, deſcended from an ancient family in Cornwall; a man of high character and abi- 
lities, and beloved and reſpected by all who knew him. 

Being intended for the church, after paſſing through the uſual courſe of ſchool education in the 
country; he was entered at Chriſt Church College, Oxford, where he purſued his ſtudies, ſor ſome 
time, with remarkable ſucceſs. 

In the ſummer 1762, his eager turn to the naval and military line, overpowering his attachment to 
his real intereſt, he left his college, and embarked in the private expedition againſt Buenos Ayres, 
in South America, under the command of Captain Macnamara, an adventurer of ſpirit and experi- 
ence. , 

The embarkation was made from the Tagus, Aug. 30. 1762; and the force, partly Engliſh, and 
partly Portugueſe, conſiſted of the Lord Clive of 64 guns; the Ambuſcade of 40, en board which 
Penroſe acted as a lieutenant of marines; the Gloria of 38; and ſome ſmall armed veſſels and ſtore- 
ſhips. They had on board about 500 ſoldiers. 

The Spaniards having, ſome time before, taken the Portugueſe ſettlement of Nova Colonia they 
judged it neceſſary to begin with the recovery of that ſettlement before they made any attack upon 
Buenos Ayres. 

Though the enterprize was not without danger, there was great reaſon to expect ſucceſs. The 
ſhips were in good order, and the men in good ſpirits, They advanced to the attack with horns 
ſounding and drums beating; and every thing expreſſed hope and joy. 

This gay preparative was followed by a fierce fire, ſupportes on both ſides for four hours, at 2 
very ſmall diſtance, with uncommon reſolution ; but the ſpirit and perſeverance of the Spaniards, 
were more than equalled by the Britiſh ſhips, whoſe fire at length became ſuperior. The Spaniſh 
batteries were almoſt ſilenced. The Engliſh were in expectation of ſeeing the colours immediately 
ſtruck, when juſt as their ſucceſs ſeemed certain, by ſome unknown accident, the Lord Clive too 
fire. In an inſtant ſhe was all in a blaze. The ſame moment diſcovered the flames, and the impoſe 
ſibility of extinguiſhing them. 

Then was to be ſeen a moſt dreadful ſpectacle. All the ſides of the ſhip were immediately crowd - 
ed with naked men, who, but a ſew minutes before, reckoned themſelves almoſt in the aſſured poſ- 
ſeſſion of wealth and conqueſt, r themſelves into the ſca, with the melancholy alternative 
of a death by fire or water. The enemy's fire, which recommenced on this accident, redoubled 
their diſtreſs ; and many who might have eſcaped drowning, periſhed by the ſhot. Captain Mac- 
namara was drowned; and of 340 ſouls, only 78 in all eſcaped. _ 

The other veſſels of the quadron, far from being able to afford any aſſiſtance to the ſufferers, were 
obliged to get off as expeditiouſly as they could, leſt they ſbould have been involved in the ſame fate, 
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The Ambuſcade with difficulty eſcaped. She was little better than a wreck. She had ſixty ſhot 
in her hull, and fix feet of water in her hold; and all her rigging was miſerably mangled. By ex- 
ertion of uncommon efforts, they made a ſhift to get into the Portugueſe ſcttlement at Rio Janeiro, 

Amidft the preparations for the attack of Nova Colonia, the attention of Penroſe was occupied by 
the tender remembrance of Miſs Mary Slocock, of Newbury, the lady whom he afterwards mar. 
ried, to whom, with equal collectedneſs and tranquillity of mind, he wrote the verſes on board ile 
Hmbuſcade, Jan. 6. 1763: i 
=> Amidſt this nobly awful ſcene, 
Ere yet fell ſlaughter's rage begin, 

Ere death his conqueſts ſwell, 
Let me to love this tribute pay, 


For Polly frame this parting lay, 
Perhaps my laſt farewell. 


For ſince full low among the dead, 

Muſt many a gallant youth be laid, 
Ere this day's work be o'er, 

Perhaps even l, with joyful eyes, 

That ſaw this morning's ſun ariſe, 
Shall fee it ſet no more. 

On leaving the river of Plate, after the unſucceſsful attack of Nova Colonia, in which he was 
wounded, he ſolaced his ſorrow for the melancholy loſs of his companions, by inſcribing an elegy to 
the memory of the unfortunate ſufferers : | 

Adieu! ye walls; thou fatal ſtream farewell. 
By war's ſad chance, beneath whoſe muddy waves, 


Full many a gallant youth untimely fell, 
Full many a Briton found an early grave! 


Beneath thy tide, ah! ſilent now they roll, 
Or tread with mangled limbs thy ſandy ſhore: 
The trumpet's call no more awakes their ſoul; 
The battle's voice, they now ſhall hear no more. 

Though the Ambuſcade eſcaped, and he recovered ſrom the wound he received in the engage- 
ment, yet the hardſhips which he afterwards ſuſtained in a prize ſloop, in which he was ſtationed, 
| Utterly ruined his conſtitution. 

Returning to England, with ample teſtimonials of his gallantry and good bchaviour, he finiſhed, 
at Hertford College, Oxford, his academical ſtudies ; and, having taken orders, accepted the cu- 
racy of Newbury, the income of which, by the voluntary ſubſcription of the inhabitants, was con- 
fiderably augmented. 1 

In 1764, he lamented the loſs of a ſiſter, in a pathetic Elegy to the Memory of Miſs Mary Penraſe, 
zue died, Dec. 18. 1764, in the nincteenth year of ber age. 

In 1768, he married Miſs Slocock of Newbury, whoſe beauty and accompliſhments had made 
an early impreſſion on his ſuſceptible heart. | 


In 1774, he publiſhed a Sermon, preached at the funeral of the Rev. John Geree, 4to, which was 


followed, in 1775, by his Flights of Fancy, 4to; conſiſting of three ſhort poems, the Helmetr, the 
Caronſal of Odin, and Madneſs ; which were read with general approbation. 

The year following, he expreſſed his diſapprobation of the conduct of government towards Ameri- 
ea, in his Addreſs to the Genius of Britain, àto; in which he requeſted that power to ſolicit his Ma- 
zeſty to put an end to our civil diſſenſions; but it was nothing mere than operam atque oleum perdere. 

In 1777, he publiſhed a Sermon preached on the national faſt, 4to, which was the laſt publication 
he gave to the world, | | ; 

After he had continued in the ſtation of a curate about nine years, it ſeemed as if the clouds ot 
_ Cifappointment, which had hitherto overſhadowed his proſpects, and tinctured his poetical eſſays 
with gloom, were clearing away; for he was then preſented by a friend, who knew his worth, and 
honoured hie abilities, to the rectory of Beckington and Standerwick, in Somerſetſhire, worth near 
So l. per annum. It came, however, too late; for the ſtate of his health, which had becn for 
ſome time declining, was now ſuch as left little hope, except in the aſſiſtance of the waters of Eril- 
tol. 5 
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Thither div went, and there he died in 1779, in the 36th year of his age; leaving one child, 
Thomas, admitted on the foundation of Wincheſter College in 178 1. 

His Flights of Fancy, and Adurz/s to the Genius of Britain, were reprinted, with fevers! pieces, never 
before printed, in one volume 12mo, under the title of Poems by the Rev. Mr. Thomas Penroſe, 1781, 
with an © Introduction' by James Pettit Andrews, Eſq. containing a ſhort account of his life and - 
character. They are now, reprinted ſrom the edition 1781, received, for the firſt rime, into a collec- 
tion of claſſical Engliſh poetry. 

« Mr. Penroſe”, ſays Mr. Andrews, who kvew him well, „was reſpeRed for his nile eru- 
dition, admired for his eloquence, and equally beloved and eſte emed for his ſocial qualities. By the 
poor, towards whom he was liberal to his utmoſt ability, he was venerated to the higheſt degree. 
In oratory and compoſition, his talents were great. His pencil was ready as his pen ; and on ſubjects 
of humour, had uncommon merit. To his pacriend abilities, the public, by their reception of his 
Flights of Fancy, &c. gave ſeveral favourable teſtimonies. To ſum up the whole, his figure and 
addreſs were as pleaſing as his mind was ornamented. | 

« Such was Mr. Penroſe, to whoſe memory I pay this juſt and willing tribute, and to whom I 
conſider it as an honour to be related: 

c Multis ille honis flebilis occidet 
| Nullis flebilivr quam mihi.“ 

Penroſe has written but little ; but his Flights of Fancy, if he had written nothing elſe, are ſuf- 
ficient to entitle him to a claſſical diſtinction among the poets of our country. 

All his compoſitions bear evident marks of a natural enthuſiaſm, harmony, and ſimplicity. But it 
is in the higher kinds of poetry, which require the moſt vigorous exertions of fancy, and to which 
a laboured and artificial diction is beſt ſuited, that he chiefly excels. His lyric compoſitions are 
characterized by a luxuriance of imagination, a wild ſublimity of fancy, and a command of language, 
which entitle them to rank with the productions of Collins, Gray, and other writers of the ſame 
ſchool. "They are replete with the ſame ſpirit of imperſonation, the ſame animation of ſenti- 
ment, the ſame magnificence of phraſeology, the ſame general and expanded deſcription. But they 
have more of the ſpirit and manner of Collins than of Gray. They are impregnated with the ge- 
nuine ſeeds ofpoetry ; but they have more of the enthuſiaſm that “ delights and chills,” than of the 

pomp and prodigality of heaven.“ 

His Flights ef Fancy conſiſt of three poems. The firſt is intituled, The Helmets, wherein theſe 
formidable pieces of ancient armour, are ſuppoſed to rife ard prognoſticate civil diſſenſions in Britain, 
in conſequence of the diſturbances in America. It is written-in blank verſe, and affords a ſpecimen of 
conſiderable ſtrength and harmony in that metre. The general imagery is well conceived, the ſenti- 
ments are happily ſuited to the ſubject, and the expreſſion is often highly poetical. The predominant 
deſect is an obſcure magnificence. In the ſecond poem, The Carouſal of Odin, we recognize both the 
ſpirit and manner of Gray. It is evidently modelled upon his © Norſe Odes,” and is impregnated with 
fire and poetical enthuſiaſm,” in an uncommon degree. The laſt, intituled Madneſs, is a compoſition 
of a ſuperior order, and challenges a compariſoſ with the * Muſic Ode” of Dryden, the“ Paſſions” of 
Collins, and the « Bard” of Gray. The diſpoſition is artfal and happy, The mind of the reader, after 
the horror excited by the view of the fettered maniac, is relieved bya tender and pathetic melancholy on 
beholding the poor diſtracted fair. And, again, that melancholy paſſes into a different, though a 
kindred pity, occaſioned by the circumſtances of the mimic monarch, whoſe diſturbing the reveries of 
the love-lorn maid, produces the fineſt poetical and dramatic effect. This evinces the poet's taſte; for 
if the diſpoſition had been different, the effect would have been leſs happy. He is nor leſs fortunate 
in his deſcription ; the maniac appearing firſt in all the terrible circumſtances of his character, and 
every ſuggeſtion of tenderneſs, and all the ſenſations of pity called up to qualify the attendant horror: 

No pleaſing memory left—forgotten quite | 
All former ſcenes of dear delight, 
Connubial love—parental joy, &c. 

Nothing can be more finely pictured · than the ſubject of the love madneſs, The whole deſcription 

maintains the trueſt propriety, and i is executed with the happieſt care, | 
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Now, ſadly gay, of ſorrows paſt ſhe ſings, 
Now, penſive, ruminates unutterable things 


is one of thoſe exquiſite ſtrokes that only can fall from the pencil of true genius. Equally happy 
too, is the expreſſion itſelf, as the idea it conveys. 
| ruminates unutterable things, 
It js impoſſible that-the ſame idea ſhould be ſo powerfully impreſſed by any other words. 
; The fetter'd maniac foams along, | 


(Rage the burden of his jarring long.) 
In rage he grinds his teeth, and rends his ſtreaming hair. 


The ſecond line is another inſtance of excellent and well adapted expreſſion. Had it been ſmoothed 
and regularized by the word #s, after rage, it would have wanted its preſent force, its characteriſtic 
diffonance, and harſhneſs. The line that follows it is equally excellent. The picture of the Mony 
of the flighty train, is entitled to great praiſe. 

Merry miſchief fills his brain, 
Blanket-rob'd, and antic crown'd, 
The mimic monarch ſkips around; 
Big with conceit of dignity, he ſmiles, | 
And plots his frolics quaint, and unſuſpected wiles : 

There are many more remarkable beauties in this excellent ode, particularly the deſcription of 
Devotion c ruin'd child; to which the reader of taſte will require no direction. 

His Addreſs to the Genius of Britain, is written with a liberal ſpirit, and contains ſome pathetic paſ- 
ſages and beautiful lines. It is devoted to his patriot feelings, and he delivers his ſentiments (which 
may now be conſidered as prophetic) with a fervour that leaves no doubt on our minds of the virtue 
of his intentions. In this performance, there is conſiderable ſtrength of numbers, of painting, and of 
—_— 

Of his poſthumous poems, it is not to be expected that every piece will be equally correct and 
finiſhed as it might have been, had he lived to ſuperintend the publication himſelf. There are, how- 
ever, ſeveral pieces, not unworthy of the ſame pen, which produced Madagſi. Of theſe, not the 
leaſt beautiful, is the Field of Battle. To the reader of ſenſibility, it will be needleſs to point out the 

particular merit of the following ſtanzas, deſcribing the diſtraction of the wife of an officer, in ſearch 
of her huſband, Cain in battle. 


She preſt to hear—ſhe caught the tale— 
At every ſound her blood congeal'd— 
With terror bold—-with terror pale, 
She ſprung to ſearch the fatal field. 


O'er the ſad ſcene, in dire amaze 
She went—with courage not her Own. 
On many a corple ſhe caſt her gaze— 
And turn'd her ear to many a groan. 


R Drear anguiſh urged her to preſs 
vw - Full many a hand, as wild ſhe mourn'd, 
h — Of comfort glad, the drear careſs, 
The damp cold dying hand return'd. 

The exquiſitely pathetic and natural thought contained in the two laft lines, would ſcarcely har: 
ſuggeſted itſelf to any one who had not been an eye-witneſs of the affecting ſcenes, ſubſequent to # 
military engagement; and who had not, probably, experienced, from the hand of ſome expiring 
friend, a return fimilar to what he has fo feclingly deſcribed. The fragment, intituled The Curate, 
deſerves great praiſe, for happy delineation of character, natural humour, quaint phraſeology, ten- 
derneſs of ſentiment, and ſimplicity of expreſſion. The verſes to his wife, on the anniverſary of 
their wedding day, ſhews the mind of the writer in an amiable point of view. The Hermit's Viſin, 
Mortality, The Juſtice, Donnington Caſtle, Poverty, The Harp, are characterized by ſuperior animation 
of ſentiment, ſertility of invention, and ſplendor of dition. Of his Elzgics, the general character, 
both of the ſentiments and the language, is tenderneſs and ſimplicity; the verſification is harmoni- 
ous, and a general air of claſſic elegance runs through the whole. His fragments and ſmaller pieces 
may be read with pleaſure, though they have not a ſufficient degree of merit to entitle them to. a 
place ameng the favoured productions of poeſy. 
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POEM S, &c. 


ADDRESSED TO THREE LADIES. 
ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOURITE PARROQUET., 


Dzey from your hallow'd, ſilent ſhades 
Attend, attend, ye tuneful maids ; 
Ye muſes, haſte along. 
Inſpire the tender, moving lay, 
For ſurely ſuch a mournful day 
Demands a ſerious ſong. 


See where with pity's force oppreſt, 
(While riſing ſorrows heave each breaſt) 
Three gentle ſiſters weep. 
See how they point wit! ſtreaming eyes. 
Where Parroquetta ſlumb'ring lies, 
Her lait, eternal ſleep. 


In vain the pride of beauty's bloom, 
The vivid dye, the varied plume 
O'er her fair form were ſpread : 
In vain the ſcarlet's bluſhing ray, 
Bright as the orient beam ot day, 
Adorn'd her lovely head. 


Love, beauty, youth, perfection, all 
Together undiſtinguiſh'd fall 

Before the oppoſing fates. 
The liſping tongue, the filver hairs, 
One common ruin overbears, 

One common lot awaits. 


Then calm, dear maids, your woes to peace, 
With unavailing ſorrow ceaſe 
Your favourite to deplore ; 
For know, the time will ſurely come 
When you (though now in beauty's bloom) 
When you ſhall charm no more. 


Learn then your moments to employ 
In virtuous love, in Hymen's joy, 
Ere yet thoſe moments fly; 
For fate has doom'd this lot ſevere, 
The brighteſt belle, the lovelieſt fair, 
Like parroquetes, muſt die. 


Written Friday Evening, February 5. 1762, in 
the Cloyſters of Chriſt Church, Oxon ; on being 
diſappointed of going to the-Afſembly at Neu- 
bury, Berks. þ : 


Loud howl the winds around this awful pile, 
A duſky light the pale · ey d moon-beams ſhed ; 
While I amid the lopg-drawn cleyſter'd aiſle, 
Sllent and ſad the letter'd pavement tread. 


| Quick on my mind what dear ideas throng, 


Where, low in earth--ah! never more to riſe, 
Unnotic'd, unregarded, and unknown, 

Full many a ſhrouded ſtudent ſleeping lies, 
O'er whom ſtill weeps the monumental ſtone, 


Here, as I pace the ballow'd gloom along, 
Where at this hour no other foot dares rove, 
How heaves my heart, and melts with faithful 

love. 

See, ſee my Chloe riſes to my view, 

In all the pride of youth and virtue's charms! 


| Swift as the winds the fair one I purſue, 


Bur claſp an empty phantom to my arms. 


Methinks I ſee the dance's circling round, 
The cheertul muſic, hark! methinks, I hear! 
The viol ſweet, and hautboy's gladſome ſound, 
And ſprightly tabor ſtrike my wond'ring ear. 
But ah! again the pleaſing dream is gone; 
Swift as the gales, ſee, ſec, it flies away; 
And leaves me wretched, darkling, and alone 
Amidft this melancholy ſcene to ſtray. 


O! hear, ye gods, accept my humble pray'r ! 
Grant me, O! grant my heart's fond, beſt de- 


fire ; 
Give to my faithful arms, my conftant fair ; 
Give this---nor wealth, nor honours I require 


TO MISS SLOCOCE. 


Written on board\the Ambuſcade, Jan. 6th 1762, 
a ſhort Time before the Attack of Nowua Colonia 
do Sacramento, in the river of Plate. 


Tue fates ordain, we muſt obey ; 


This, this is doom'd to be the day 
'The hour of war draws near. 

The eager crew with buſy care 

Their inſtruments of death prepare, 
And baniſh every fear. 


The martial trumpets call to arms, 
Each breaſt with ſuch an ardour warms, 
As Britons only know. 
The flag of battie waving high, 
Attracts with joy each Briton's eye ; 
With terror ſtrikes the foe. 


Amidſt this nobly awful ſcene, 


Ere yet fell ſlaughter's rage begin, 
Ere death his conqueſts ſwell, 
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Let me to love this tribute pay, 


For Polly frame the parting lay; 
Perhaps my laſt farewell. 


For ſince full low among the dead, 
Muft many a gallant youth be laid, 
Ere this day's work be o'er : 
Perhaps een I, with joyful eyes 
That faw this morning's ſun ariſe, 
Shall ſee it ſet no more. 


My love that ever burnt ſo true, 
That but for thee no wiſhes knew; 
My heart's fond, beſt defire ! 
Shall be remember'd e'en in death, 
And only with my lateſt breath, 
With life's. lait pang expire. 


And when, dear maid, my fate you hear, 
(Sure love like mine demands one tear, 
| Demands one heart-ielt ſigh) 
My paſt ſad errors, O forgive, 
Let my few virtues only live, 
My foilies with me die. 


But, hark! the voice of battle calls; 
Loud thund'ring from the tow'ry walls 
Now roars the hoſtile gun, 
Adieu, dear maid !---with ready feet, 
I go prepar'd the worſt to meet, 
Thy will, O God, be done! 


ELEGY 


On leaving the River of Plate, after the unſuc- 

ceſiſul Attack of Nova Colonia do Sacramento, 
by the Lord Clive of 64 Guns, the Ambuſcade 
of 40, and the Gloria of 38 ; in which the for- 
mer was unfortunately burnt, with the greateft 
part of her crew; and the two latter obliged 
to retire in a very ſhattered condition. 


| WriLE the torn veſſel ſtems her lab'ring way, 
Ere yon blue hills ſink ever from my view; 
Let me to ſorrow raiſe the tribute lay; 
And take of them my long, my laſt adieu. 


Adieu! ye walls! thou fatal ſtream farewell; 
By war's ſad chance beneath whoſe muddy 
wave 
Full many a gallant youth untimely fell, 
Full many a Briton found an early grave. 


Beneath thy tide, ah ! filent now they roll, 
Or ſtrew with mangled limbs thy ſandy ſhore; 
The trumpet's call no more awakes their foul ! 
The battle's voice they now ſhall hear no more. 


In vain the conſtant wife and feeble fire, 
Expectant wiſh their lov'd return to ſee; 

In vain their infants' liſping tongues inquire, 
And wait the ſtory on their father's knee. 


Ah! nought avails their anxious, buſy care; 
Far, far, they lie, on hoſtile ſeas they fell; 
The wife's, ſire's, infant's joy no more to ſhare, 

The tale of glorious deeds no more to tell. 


Learn then, ye fair, for others woes to feel, 
Let the ſoft tear bedew the ſparkling eye; 
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When the brave periſh for their country's weal, * 

*Tis pity's debt to heave the heartfelt ſigh. well 

Ah! glorious Drake! far other lot was thine, Ne 

N Fate gave to thee to quell the hoſtite pride; Mid 

To ſe ize the treaſures of Potoſi's mine, 5 

And fail triumphant o'er La Plata's tide. with 

But Providence, on ſecret wonders bent, Al 
Conceals its purpoſes from mortel view; Th 

And Heaven no doubt with ſome allwiſe intent, 7 


Deny'd to numbers what it gave to few. 


ELEGY 


TO THE MEMORY OF MISS MARY PENROSE, 


Who died December 18th 1704, in the Nineteenth 
year of ber Age. 


HEARD ye the bell from yonder duſky tower? 
Deep, deep it tolls the ſuminons of the dead; 

And marks with ſullen note the ſolemn hour, 
That calls Maria to her earthy bed. 


O! come, ye mournful virgin train, attend, 
With muling ſtep the hailow'd place draw near, 
View there your once-lov'd, happy, blooming 
friend, 
Now filent, fſlumb'ring on the ſable bier. 
Come ye, who join'd in friendſhip's ſacred tie, 
With her engag'd in pleaſure's guiltleſs ſcene; 
Who thar'd with her the tender, ſocial joy; 
Wove the gay dance, or trod the flow'ry green; 


Mark here, O! mark, how chang'd, how 2lter'{ 
lies [beat high; 
The breaſt that once with youth's warm tid: 
Read your own fate in her's ;---in time be wile, 
And from ber bright example learn to die, 
Like drooping lillies cropt by wint'ry wind, 
For fate has doom'd the hour when die you 


muſk, 
Muſt leave the world's fantaſtic dreams behind, 
And ſleep, and mingle with your parent duſt, 


Say, are your forms with youth's ſoft graces dreſt! 
Say, are they ting'd with beauty's brightel 
bluom ? 
So once was her's--.by you---by all confeſt, 


Till death untimeiy ſwept her to the tomb. TH 
Her eyes beam'd ont how innocent, how meek: 
At whoſe rebuke vice ſhrunk abaſh'd and pale; 
Like vernal roſes bluſh'd her modeit check, 
Like them as lovely, and like them as irail. 
How was ſhe ſkill'd the ſofteſt breaſts to move 
Of hardeſt hearts the paſſions rough to bend! 
How was the {kill'd to win the general love! The. 
How form'd to bleſs the huſband or the friend: * 
With meek-ſoul'd charity, with pitying hands, the 
To miſery oft her little ſtore ſhe gave ; Py 
Now ſhe herſelf our flowing tears demands, The 
And bids our pious drops bedew her grave. #1 
There on her duſty couch in firm repoſe, | qu 
Deaf to our call, the clay-cold ſlumb'rer lies; — 1 
Her beauty faded like the blaſted roſe, leyei. Thre 


Mute her ſweet tongue, and clos'd her radiant 


1 
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Full many an hour of agonizing — | 
She, patient ſufferer, bore her lot ſevere ; 
Well did the anguiſn of her ſoul reſtrain, 
Nor dropt one female, one repining tear. 


Midſt life's laſt pangs religion lent her aid, 
And wip'd with lenient hand her miſty eyes; 
With bleſt aſſurance cheer'd the pain-worn maid, 
And bad her hopes high-ſoaring reach the ſkies. 


There now, enroll'd with heavenly angels bright, 
Whoſe hallow'd hymns their Maker's glorious 
raiſe, 
She ſhines, reſulgent in the blaze of light, 
And ſwells with raptur'd note the voice of 
praiſe. ; | ; 


tent, 


Look down, bleſt ſaint, O ! turn a pitying eye ! 
If yet in heav'n a brother's name be dear: 

In the dread hour of danger be thou nigh, 
And lead me far from vice's haneful ſnare. 


Teach me, whate'er my future lot ſhall be, 
To God's juſt will my being to reſign : 

Teach me to fail through liſe's tempeſtuous ſea 
And like thy lateſt parting hour be mine. 


TO MY DEAREST WIFE, 
ON OUR WEDDING=-DAY. 


Tux happy morn's arriv'd at laſt, 
That binds our nuptial union faſt ; 
And knits our plighted vows in one, 
With bonds that ne'er can be undone. 
Can I be backward then, to pay 

The tribute of this joyful day? 

Can I refuſe my voice to raiſe, 


And hymn to God the ſong of praiſe ? 


No—ſurely gratitude demands 
This humble action from my hands, 
And bids me bleſs that God who gave 
Safe paſſage o'er the ſtormy wave, 
Who turn'd the ſhafts of war aſide, 
And bleſs'd me with ſo lov'd a bride. 
O! be that ſeaſon nc'er forgot, 
When hope itſelf could flatter not, 
When doubts were all my ſoul's employ,  ' 
Nor dar'd I paint the preſent joy. 
But yet, my love, be mine the beak, 
Thy goodneſs ever was the ſame ; 
The fault was mine, miſguided youth! 
When tolly held the place of truth. 
And vice and error's ſyren ſmile, 
My artleſs boſom did beguile. 
What though, by heedleſs heat miſled, 
To war and foreign climes I fled, 
Forſook thy love, and peaceful eaſe, 
And'plough'd, long plough'd the ſouthern ſeas 
Yet, though unworthy of thy care, 
"Thy kind, dear love purſu'd me there, 
And 'midſt the battle's horrid ftrife, 
Thy tender pray'r preſerv'd my life. * x 
God heard thy pray'rs, my heart's lov'd queen, 
His ſhield protected me unſeen, rail] 1 
His favour kept me ſafe from harms, 
And lodg'd me in thy faithful arms. 
Be't then my taſk, with grateful breaſt 

a huſh thy ev'ry care to reſt, 

nd make thee, while thy love ſurvives, 


* 


3 


1 
62 happieſt of all happy wives. 


Yes, yes, my dear, the nuptial vow 
Shall ever bind as ſtrong as now; 
My duty I ſhall ne'er forego, 

No chapge, no other wiſh I'll know; 
But ilk I'll prove to life's laſt end, 


|} The kindeſt huſband, trueſt friend. 


THE HELMETS,->CAROUSAL OF 


FLIGHTS OF FANCY. 


VIZ, 


ODIN.—MADNESS.—ADDRESS TO THE GENIUS | 
OF BRITAIN. 


2 —— 


THE HELMETS, 
A FRAGMENT. | 

The Scene of the following Event is laid in the neigb- 
bourhood of Donnington Caſtile, in a Houſe built after 
the Gothic taſte, upon a ſpot famous for a bloody en- 
counter between the Armies of Charles and the Pas- 
lia ment, 

The Progneſlication alludes to Civil Diſſention, which 
ſome have ſoretald would ariſe in England, in conſe- 
quence .of the diſpute with America. 

—"Twas midnight every mortal eye was clos'd 

Thre' the whole manſion - ſave ag antique crenc's, 

6 | 


| 


That o'er the dying embers faintly watch'd 

The broken ſleep (fell harbinger of death) 

Of a fick boteler. Above indeed 

In a drear gall'ry (lighted by one lamp 

Whoſe wick the poor departing Seneſchall 

Did cloſely imitate), pac'd flow and fad 

The village curate, waiting late to ſhrive | 
The penitent when wake. Scarce ſhow'd the 


ray 
To fancy's eye, the pourtray'd characters 
That grac'd the w n this and t'other ſide 
Suſpended, nodded o'er the ſteepy ſtair, | 


In many a trophy form'd, the knightly groupe 
h Qquy . 


= IEC — 
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Could bear portentous prodigy ? 


6:4. 
Of helms and targets, gauntleſs, maces ſtrong, 
And horſes' furniture brave monuments. 

Of ancient chivalry.— Through the ſtain'd pane 

Low gleam'd the moon——not bright—but of ſuch 
ow'r 

As * a the clouds, black, threatning over head, 

Full miſehief- fraught from theſe in many a peal 

Rſs the near thunder—flaſh'd the frequent 


laze 
Oflight'ning blue. While round the fretted dome 
The wind ſung ſurly: with unuſual clank 
The armour ſhook tremendous :=On a couch 
Plac'd in the oriel *, ſunk the churchman down: 
For who, glone, at that dread hour of night, 


hear it,” cries the proudly gilded caſque 
(Fil'd by the foul of one, who erſt took joy 
In ſlanght'rous deeds) © I hear amidſt the gale 
« The hoſtile ſpirit ſhouring—once—once more 
<« In the thick — of the ſpears we'll ſhine 
« There will be work anon. 
3 2— ]yakn'd too, 
Replied the ſable helmet (tenanted 
By a like inmate) Hark !--] hear the voice 
« Of the impatient ghoſts, who ſtraggling range 
« Yon ſummit (crown'd with ruin'd battlements 
« The fruits of civil diſcord), to the din 
« The ſpirits, — round this Gothic pile, 
% All join their yell—the ſong is war and death— 
« There will be work anon.“ 
wn—_— Call armourers, ho! 
« Furbiſh my vizor—cloſe my rivits uf 
* I brook no dallying” | 
« Soft, my haſty friend” 
Said the black beaver, ©« Neither of us twain 
« Shall ſhare the bloody toil—War-worn am I, 
% Bor'd by a happier mace, I let in fate 
« To my once maſter, — ſince unſought, unus'd 
« Penſile I'm fix d- yet too your gaudy pride 
« Has nought to boaſt, the faſhion of the fight 


% Has thrown your gilt, and ſhady plumes aſide 


« For modern foppery :—ſtill do not frown, 

« Nor lower indignantly your ſteely brows, 

« We've comfort left enough—The. bookman's 
= me © | 

te Shall trace our ſometime merit in the ey 

« Of antiquary taſte we long ſhall ſhine : 

« And as the ſcholar marks our rugged front, 

« He'll ſay, this Creſſy ſaw, that Agincourt: 

« Thus dwelling on the proweſs of his fathers, 

« He'll venerate their ſhell. — Vet, more than this, 

« From our inactive ſtation we ſhall hear 

« The groans of butcher'd brothers, ſhrieking 

| « plaints 

« Of raviſh'd maids, and matrons' frantic howls, 

« Already hov'ring o'er the threaten'd lands 

« The famiſh'd raven ſnuffs the promis'd feaſt, 


„And horſlier croaks for blood—'twill flow.“ 


m— Forbid it, Heaven! ray'd 
« O ſhield my ſuffering country — Shield it,” 
The agonizing prieſt. 8 


THE CAROUSAL OF ODIN, 


F1r.1. the honey'd bev'rage high, 
Fill the ſculls, *tis Odin's cry ; 


* Oricl, A projetting window. 


ö 
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Heard ye not the powerful call, 
Thund'ring thro? the vaulted hall? 

% Fill the meath, and ſpread the board, 
« Vaſſals of the grieſly lord.” — 


The portal hinges grate, they come 
The din of voices rocks the dome. 

In ſtalk the various forms, and dreſt 

In various armour, various veſt, 

With helm and morion, targe and ſhield, 
Some 3 launces couch, ſome biting maces 
wield: | 
All march with haughty ſtep, all proudly ſhake 

the creſt. 
The feaſt begins, the ſcull goes round, 
Laughter ſhouts—the ſhouts reſound, 
The guſt of war ſubſide. E' en now 


The grim chief curls his chceks, and ſmooths his 


rugged brow. 


« Shame to your placid front, ye men of 
& death!“ 

Cries Hilda, with diſorder'd breath. 
Hell echoes back her ſcoff of ſhame 


To the inactive rev'ling champion's name. 
P 


Call forth the ſong,” ſhe ſcream'd ;—the min. 
ſtrel's came 

The theme was glorious war, the dear delight 

Of ſhining beſt in field, and daring moſt in fight. 


&« Toy to the ſoul,” the harpers ſung 
«© When embattl'd ranks among, 
« The ſtcel-clad knight, in vigour's bloom, 
« (Banners waving o'er his plume) 
« Foremoſt rides, the flower and boaſt 
« Of the bold determin'd hoſt !” 
With greedy cars the gneſts each note devour'd, 
Each ſtruck his beaver down, and graſp'd his faith. 
ful ſword. 
The fury mark'd th* auſpicious deed, 
And bade the ſcalds proceed. 


Joy to the ſoul! a joy divine! 


«© When conflicting armies join; 


« When trumpets clang, and bugles ſound; 
« When ſtrokes of death are dealt around; 
« When the {word ſeaſts, yet craves for more ; 
« And every gauntlet drips with gore.“ 
The charmprevail'd,upruih'd themadden'd throng, 
Panting for carnage, as they foam'd along, 
Fierce Odin's ſelf led forth the frantic band, 
To ſcatter havock o'er many a guilty land. 


MADNESS. 


SwELL the clarion, ſweep the ſtring, 
Blow into rage the muſe's fires! 
All thy anſwers, echo, bring, 
Let wood and dale, let rock and valley ring, 
Tis madneſs' ſelf inſpires. 
Hail, awful madneſs, hail! 
Thy realm extends, thy powers prevail, 
Far as the voyager ſpreads his ventrous ſail. 
. Nor beſt nor wiſeſt are exempt from thee ; 
Folly—folly's only free. 
Hark! To the aſtoniſh'd ear 
The gale conveys a ſtrange tumultuous ſound, 
They now approach, they now appear, 
Phrenzy leads her chorus near. 


And demon's dance around. 
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pride Ambition idly vain, 
Revenge, and malice ſwell her train, — 
Devotion warp'd—Afﬀection croſt— 
Hope in diſappointment” loſl— 
And injur'd merit, with a downcaſt eye 
by negleR) ſlow ſtalking heedleſs by. 


Loud the ſhouts of madneſs riſe, 
Various voices, various cries, 
Mirth unmeaning—cauſeleſs moans, 
Burſts of laughter—heart-felt groans— 
All ſeem to pierce the ſkies, | 


Rough as the wint'ry wave, that roars 
On Thule's deſert ſhores, 
Wild raving to the unfeeling air, 
The fetter'd maniac foams along, 
(Rage the burden of his jarring ſong) - 
In rage he — his teeth, and rends his ſtream- 
ing hair. 
No pleaſing memory leſt forgotten quite 
All —— of dear delight, 1 
Connubial love —parental joy— 
No ſympathies like theſe his ſoul employ, 
— But all is dark within, all furious black de- 
ſpair. 
Not ſo the love-lorn maid, 
By too much tenderneſs betray'd; 
Her gentle breaſt no angry paſſion fires, 
But flighted vows poſſeſs, and fainting, ſoft de- 
res, - 


She yet retains her wonted flame, 
All but in reaſon, ſtill the ſame.— 
Streaming eyes, 
Inceſſant ſighs, 
Dim haggard looks, and clouded o'er with care, 
Foint out to pity's tears, the poor diſtracted fair. 
Dead to the world—here fondeſt wiſhes croſt, 
She mourrs herſelf thus early loſt. 


Now, ſadly gay, of ſorrows paſt ſhe ſings, 
Now, penſive, ruminates unutterable things. 
She ſtarts—ſhe flies—who dares ſo rude 
On her ſequeſter'd ſteps intrude ?— 
'Tis he the Momus of the flighty train 
Merry miſchief fills his brain. 
Blanket-rob'd, and antic crown'd, 
The mimic monarch ſkips around ? 
Big with conceit of dignity he ſmiles, 
And plots his frolics quaint, and unſuſpected 


Wiles. 


Langhter was there—but mark that groan, 
Drawn from my inmoſt ſoul ! 
* Give the knife, Demons, or the poiſon'd bow], 
* To finiſh miſeries equal to your own,” — 


Who's this wretch, with horror wild!. 
—'Tis devotion's ruin'd child, 

Sunk in the emphaſis of grief, 

Nor can he feel, nor dares he aſk relief. 
Thou, fair religion, waſt deſign” 
Duteous — of the ſkies, 1 

Jo warm and cheer the human mind, 
To make men happy, good, and wiſe. 
To point where ſits, in love array'd, 
Attentive to each ſuppliant call, 

The God of univerſal aid, 

Tle God, the Father of us all. 


of reaſon work then with brighteſt ſmiles 


Firſt ſhown by thee, thus glow'd the gracious 
ſcene, ., 
Till ſuperſtition, fiend of woe, | 
Bade doubts to riſe, and tears to flow, [tween. 
And ſpread deep ſhades our view and heaven be- 


Drawn by her pencil the Creator ſtands, 
(His beams of mercy thrown aſide) 
With thunder arming his upliſted hands, 
2 And ng. — — e. 4 
ope, at the frown aghaſt, yet ling ring. flies, 
And daſh'd on a — ſaith's beſt depend- 
ence lies. | 


But ah !—too thick they crowd,—too cloſe they 
throng, ' 
Objects of pity and affright !— 
Spare farther the deſcriptiye long— 
Nature ſhudders at the fight.— 7 
Protract not, curious ears, the mournful tale, 
But o'er the hapleſs group, low drop campaſſion's 
il. 


ve 


ADDRESS 
TO THE GENIUS OF BRITAIN, 


Come, genial ſpirit, to the earneſt call 

Of the true patriot | whereſoeꝰ er thou art, 

O! mark the ſummons ! whether airy borne 

In haſty progreſs, pleas'd thou ſkimm'ſt the edge 
Of the white bulwark ; from the ſteepy height 
Kenning the azure wave, thy own domain; | q 
While on the pebbled ſhore, ſcarce heard ſo high, 
The ſurff breaks foaming. In the diſtant view 

Full frequent paſs the womby labourers 

Of commerce, or the gaily- floating pride 

Of naval armament.— Or whether | 

In midland occupation glad thou ſeeſt 

The various labours of the cheerful loom 

Or agriculture whiſtling at the plough. 

Whether the anvil-notes engage thy ſtay, 

(Though diſſonant, yet muſic to the ear 

Of him who knows his country) ; or the hum 

Of the thick crowded burſe; come and attend 
To Britain's general good: Tis not the ſhout, 

The din of clamour, drunk with factiaus rage, 

That hails thee; nor the well diſſembling tongue 

Of maſk'd ſedition, whoſe envenom'd rant 

Urges the crowd to madneſs. Not to theſe 

Lift heedſul.— Tis the cool perſuaſive voice 


Of mild humanity adorn thy cheek : 

Straight o'er the Atlantic ſurge, with anxious haſte, 
Seek out thy penſive daughter once as dear 
And cloſely twining round thy milky breaſt, 

As was Auguſta's ſelf. Vet now eſtrang*d-— 


Unhappily eſtrang'd! O by the hand 


Take the fair mourner; from her tearful eye 
Wipe the dim cloud of ſorrow ;—to the throne 
Preſent her reconciling..." Tis a boon, 

Moſt glorious boon, that too our lateſt ſons 
Will render thy ſoft influence doubly dear. 
Look back, unmov'd by prejudice, look back 
To memory's mirrour. Pictur'd there we ſee 
The happy times of concord; when the arm 
Of manufacture ply'd the buſy taſk 

In various employment: through the eye 
Beam'd cheerfaleſs, while all around her ſons 
Glad induſtry pour'd forth from plenty's horn 
Abundant wealth : hence to the . Lone part 


Qqiiy 


+ * The ſpacious hold; light ran the toilſome day, 


. The fons of labour, from their proſp'rous ſtate 
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Of venerable Themes does woe preſide 
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Paſs, thought, and mark the ants of commerce ſtore 


Cheer d by the hope of the honeſt recompence. 

The bark unmoor d, ſee how the feſtive crew 
Urg'd on her ſpeedy courſe ; not ſad to quit 
Their native ſoil, for in thoſe happier days, 
America was home. There on the ſhore 
Stood expectation, friendly by her fide 
Smil'd hoſpitality, with open breaſt, 

Pleas'd to receive the ſea-beat traveller : 

* Cheriſh'd, enrich'd that traveller return'd 
Bleſſing his double country, —Theſe thy ſweats, 
Fraternal intercourſe !. But ah! hovy chang'd, 
How ſadly chang' d is now the preſent ſcene, 
Pregnant with future griefs ! In ſullen ate 
Beneath the gloomy roofs dull filence reigns, 
Which erſt in better times, reſounded quick 
With ſtrokes of active buſineſs: at the forge, 
Extinct, in penſive poverty the ſmith 
Deſponding leans, incapable to earn 
The morrow's morſel, while with craving eye 
Look up the wife and child, but look in vain, 
Faint with deſpair.-O'er the deſerted loom 
The ſpider forms her web, poor evidence 
Of human floth or want.-Fain would the muſe 
Supprels the mournful truth; yet ſorc'd to tell, 
She weeps while ſhe relates How are they fall'n, 


Degraded! How, alas! the crowded jail 

Swarms with inhabitants, that once had hope 

Of fairer evenings to their toilſome morn |! 

Fill'd is each cell of ſorrow and of pain 

With daily victims: —debtors part, entomb'd 
While living, and condemn'd to linger on 

To life's laſt ebb, unpity'd, unreliev'd: 

Part felons, ſtamp'd the foes of ſocial life 

By penury's rough hand, and driven to roam 
The ſpoilers of the wealthy —To diſtreſs 
Abandon'd, ſcarce the ruin'd mind perceives 

Its own peculiar ſorrows; but ſinks down 

"Phe creditor's fix'd prey—or to the law 

Submits the needful ſacrifice,—Sad fate {boaſt, 
Of thoſe whom Heav'n deſign'd their country's 
The artizans of ſkill.— Nor on the banks 


Leſs perilous;— Thames, the prolific ſire 

Of Britain's wealth : along his winding ſores, 
Unoccupy'd, moor'd to deſtruct've floth, 
Whole fleets lie periſhing, a foreſt, true, 

But ſtill a blaſted foreſt : gloomy ſtalks 

The unſhipp'd mariner, and meditates 

On foreign ſervice.— Should ſome child of hope, 
Lur'd by the pleaſing retroſpect once more 
Spread his broad ſail acroſs the weil-knowu ſea 
Should he, amidſt the wonders of the decp, 
Give way to fancy's dream, and fondly truit 

To meet his wonted greeting: how recoils - 
The viſionary voyage Not on the beach 

Sit waiting love and amity to graſp 

His hand, and lead him to their open bower. 

No thronging crow ds his proffer'd mart attend 
With various traffic: — fled—affrighted—fled, 
Are all the lit:le deities, that once 

Kind, o'er the ſocial and commercial board [pear 
Hung hovering : in their room, ſad change! ap- 
Stern reſolution, ſtoic ſtubbornneſs, ffs 
And independence ;—in his hang each holds 
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And deaf to ancient friendſhip.—In this pauſe, 

This ſolemn pauſe, that halts 'tween peace and 
war, 

O fly, bleſt ſpirit, in the royal ear 

Whitper forgiveneſs; —'midit the high beheſts 

Of jultice, let our ever-gracious fire | 

Forget not mercy ,-'tis the brighteſt gem 

That decks the monarch's crown: nor thou, great 
Feorge, 

Diſdaia the muſe's prayer; moſt loyal ſhe 

In mild ſubjection down the tide of lite, 

Steer her light tif, —Urg'd by the plaintive call 

Ot meek humanity, O! pardon, now 

It warin the pleads her cauſe.—The ſavage race, 

That prowl the deſert, or that range the wood, 

Are won to tameneis by the attentive care 

Of the kind gentie keeper.—Shame not man, 

| Nor ſay his heart's more fell." Tis eaſier far 

Fo ſooth by tenderneſs, than awe by pow'r. 

Quit then the bloody purpoſe, nor perſiſt 

To conquer, when the field is fairer gain'd 

By reconciling. —To the ungrateful toil 

Commiſſion'd, {huddering beats the ſoldier's heart, 


Not fo, when from the plough in eager halte, 
{| Rous'd by the call to arms, the ſhouting bands 


Ruſh'd emulous, reluctant none, nor held 

By loves or home ;—each burning to ſupply 
The waſte of war, and anxious to advance 
The common glory.—Spiritleſs now and ſad 
Embark the deitin'd troops: the veteran brave, 
That dauntlets bore the variegated woes | 
Of iong-protracted war: the veteran brave, 
That won on many a plain the bloody palm 
Of victory. amidit the dying groans 


Of flaughter'd thoutands firmly undiſmay'd, 


Now hangs in tender thought his honeſt front, 
Averſe to flay his brother: —at the word, 


| (Awful, yet ſacred to his patient ear) 


He liſts indeed the ſteel, while down his check 
The big drop flows, nor more he dreads th: 
wound 

That bores his vitals, than the ſtroke he gives. 
Say, therefore, © Sword, be ſheath'd,” —fair in 
the ſky 

Now cloudy, then the dawn of joy will ſpread 
Its warm reviving ray—and every eye 

That's miſty now with ſorrow, will grow bright, 
And ſmile away its tears: the ſunny beam 

Of mild returning confidence will cheer 

The kindred countries: Commerce, on her couch 
Now drooping wounded, then will rear her head, 
Charm'd into health —and from her various ſtore 
Will cull the ſweeteſt flowers, and form à wreath 
To crown the temples of her patriot king. 


ESSAY 
ON THE CONTRARIETIES OF PUBLIC VIRTUE: 


SOCIETY, like thong of leather, 

Faſt binds in cluſters men together; 
And though it cannot be forgotten, | 
That ſome are ripe, and ſome are rotten, 
Yet let it ſtill be underſtood, 8 
They all promote the general good. 

For this the patriot's fire ariſes, 


His weapon, jealous of the paſſing breeze, 
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That glows at eyery trying criſis, 
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With each inferior ſtrife and ſtir too, 
Whence ſpring they ? but from public virtue. 
Though different plans, like ſtreams, *tis true, 
By different rills their courſe purſue ; 

Though oft they ſeem, to mortals blind, 
Repugnant to the end deſign'd, 


Appearing, as by error led, 


To flow through many a mazy bed; 
vet ſtill at length we ſee them glide, 
Meand'ring to the common tide. 
Smile on, ye grave, in deep deriſion, 
| ſhrink not from my propoſition, 
But {ill aver all Britons merit 
The praiſe of patriotic ſpirit ; 
As far as e*er their power can reach, 
From N---- deſcending down to Ketch. 
That ſtateſmen guard the public weal, 
We all muſt own, for all muſt feel : 
'Tis their's to watch with ardour keen, 
And careful drive the grand machine; 
To charm the paſſengers from fretting, 
And keep the whole from overſetting. 
But till inferior hands may bring 
Some little help. may oil a ſpring, 
May point,. — There, round that corner turn ye,“ 
And wiſh the folks a pleaſant journey. 
All have their uſe, their's nothing plainer, 
From this each traveller's a gainer ; 
And, though the merits be but few, 
Let's give to ev'ry imp his due. 
This ſocial fire though all poſſeſs, 
In ſome there's nothing blazes leſs ; 
So many a cloſe attempt is made, 
O'er the bright flame to hold a ſhade, 
To keep their worth from being known, 
While conſcience hugs itſelf alone; 
As ſome of alms will never boaſt, 
And look leaſt pleas'd when giving moſt. 
But cynics, ſpare the odd behaviour, 
If well you walk, ne'er blame the pavior. 
Should you, when wand'ring in the night, 
Some ſcoundrel urge to ſet you right. 
Now, though he blaſts you with a curſe, 
You'll take the better for the worſe, 
Nor think the greeting ill beitow'd, 
If while he damns, he ſhows the road; 
But ſtraight jog home, no more affrighted, 
Than if an honeit watchman lighted. 
Learn then the beſt to cull from evil, 
As ſaints take warning by the devil, 
And, —if the muſe, whoſe judgment nice is, 
Shows public good in private vices, 
The holieſt tongue muſt ceaſe to ſtir, 
But inſtant own without demur, 
While modeſt matrons ſtart at Drury, 
The thief's as uſeful as the jury, I, 
Since both the mind ſtrong truths impreſs on, 
And teach the world an awful leſſon. 
Our various patriots then revere, 
Their hearts are ſound, though manners queer : 
Though ſome to outward vition ſeem 
To ſport in frenzy's antic dream, 
The aims of each iaborious elf are, 
Intended for the public welfare. 
This glorious end alone purſuing, 
They, bold like Curtius laugh at ruin; 
For this, if we their ſchemes unravel, 
Jhey drink, whore, mortgage, game, and travel, 
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Enthuſiaſt in the paths of ſcience, 
Banks bade the ſtormy waves defiance; 
Fair nature's volume to explore, 

He * fought with ſeas unſail'd before, 
And earn'd, by Argonautie toil, 

Freſh honours for his native foil : 

Him wiſdom lov'd, thus worthy found, 


| And Britain hail'd him as ſhe crown'd. 


But ſay—* Can one advent'rers claim 
« Exhauſt the trumpet's voice of fame 2 
No garland has my country now, 
„To bind another pilgrim's brow ? 
+ Be mine the merit,” —Florio cries, 
And croſs the Channel gaily flies; 


| Through thick and thin, drives mad and giddy on, 


Now here, now there, now in meridian, - 
(Unleſs, perchance, when Louis fail), 

A meteor—with a fiery tail. 

Think you his aim in each manceuvre, 

Is but to ſcare th' aſtoniſh'd Louvre? 

Ah no !—in all the diſſipation 

He loves the int'reſt of his nation, 


And, mindful of the patriot rule, 


For our inſtruction plays the fool. 
Connubial faith, -th' unbroken vow, 
How bleſt! Who dares to diſallow? 
Lothario ſtrong in this agrees, 
And—urges every wife he ſees; 3 
Sure if the attack ſhould fail upon her, 
The ſex is happy in her honour.— | | 
And,—if his ſtratagems ſurpriſe her, 
Her fall may make th' unſteady wiſer. 
The huſband from his doze may ſtart, 
And, though he long diſdain'd her heart, 
May look the thief with viſage fierce on, 
Who dar'd defile the ſlighted perſon. 
Draw draw to ſet the matter right, 
But is Lothario wrong to fight? 
No, public virtue ſwells his veins, 
Whoever falls, —his country gains: 
This none can doubt, your feelings aſk all; 
For 'tis a gain to loſe a raſcal. | & 
When trade unclogg'd can turn its wheels: 


The influence kind the kingdom feels; 


Each hand, in fit degree and meaſure, 

Contributes to the public treaſure. 

Theſe truths Northumberland convince, 

Who lives in juſt magnificence, 

And,-while his bounty wide diftils, 

For England's welfare pays his bills. 
But different notions Cotta ſtrike, 

For why ſhould patriots judge alike ? 

It ſhocks his greatneſs to deſcribe 

How peaſants gall the courtier's kibe, 

An upſtart race, that no one knows, 

Who yet have folly to ſuppoſe, 

That honeſt wealth is better far 

Than guilt and want beneath a ſtar. 

Let every man preſerve his ſtation : 

* What's rule without ſubordination ?”? 

Till wiſer heads confeſs the flaw, 

And plan a ſumptuary law, 

Impatient ſome redreſs to get, 

See Cotta plungev into debt, 


2 — — 
With ſuch mad ſeas the darivg Gama fought.” 
| | Thomſen 
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(From bailiffs ſafe)—and much commends 

This practice to his hungry friends; 

So war is wag's with every trader, 

Dear honour : leſt the rogues degrade her 

And what contrivance is more ſure | 

To humble,-than to keep them poor? 
When in contention ſharp of old, 

As legendary tales unfold, 

Two“ rival deities deſign'd 

Their choiceſt preſents to mankind, 

With envy kindling,—warm enforcer ! 

This gave an olive, that a courſer. 

Thus ſome,—as other plans have miſt 'em, 
Revere the vegetable ſyſtem, . 
And think their virtue grounded ſure 
In growth of timber, and—manure. 

Hence up the ſlope plantations ſpread, 

And crown the hill's once dreary head; 
Hence, downward as the vale deſcends, 

The harveft ocean wide extends; 

Glad Britain how theſe proſpects charm her! 
Her medal + decks the patriot farmer, 
Who counts his ſtock, —and hopes he's ſhown, 


His country's riches in his own. 


Not ſo the *ſquire of boiſt'rous ſpirit, 

Who, ſtudious of equeſtrian merit, 

To thrifty care makes no pretences, 

But ſcours the fields, and breaks the fences. 

Vain may the tenant urge his ſpeeches, 

New till the ſoil, and mend the breaches, 

Yet no reſtraint his landlord clogs ;— 

Devoted as a prey to dogs, 

He bates ignoble frugal ways, 

And—wild in the career of praiſe, 

Cries, as he ſpurs his foaming ſteed; 

To me Old England owes the breed.” 
Do various loads the nation preſs? 

*Tis noble ſure to make them leſs : 

This Vigil does, and labours hard 

To cog the die, or palm the card: 

Profuſe in packs, as round they lie, 

He often turns th' applauding eye ;— 

And,-though he cheats, thinks nothing of it, 

Since his dear country ſhares the profit. 

Keen cenſure then her frown relaxes, 

Without conſumption what are taxes ? 
Taxes! But © why,” Therſites growls, 

% Muft every bird be ſtripp'd by owls? 

« Shall two or three, in pamper'd eaſe, 

„Lay contributions as they pleaſe, 

« While all the reſt, in ſtation humble, 

« Tame bear the loſs, —nor dare to grumble ?” 

Peace ſnarler,-K now, with ſteady ſoul 


The patriot can applaud the whole; 


And juſtly crowns with equal praiſe 
The man who levies, and who pays. 
Tis true the doctor of finances 


By noſtrums oft his fund enhances: 


But then his Kill in phyſic's great, 

He knows the ailments of the ſtate, 
Intent, as ſuits the ſad diſaſter, : 

To cup, prick, purge, or ſpread a plaſter. 
A plethora's now the caſe, there's needing 
Strict regimen, and copious bleeding. 


* Minerva and Neptune. 


+ Medals given by the Society for the encous 


raging Arts and Sciences. 


He therefore acts the ſubject beſt, 
Who ſcorns the order to conteſt; 
But claps a calm contented face on, 
And yields the moſt to fill the baſon. 

To give his part, through various ſtagey 
The manufacturer engages; 

And thinks there's merit at his door, 
Whoſe buſineſs feeds the lab'ring poor, 
While to the keen exciſeman's eyes 
Accumulating duties riſe. 

** Curſe on the drudge's dirty toil,” 
Exclaims my haughty lord of ſoil, 
(Though oft his title-deeds may reſt 
Safe in the us'rers iron cheſt) ; 

«© Unpaid let other calls remain, 

*« T'll till uphold my menial train; 

« Economy !—'tis baſe to court her, 

« Each * footman is a ſtate ſupporter, 
„To baulk the cauſe a coward's fin is, 
I'll bravely pay the hundred guineas.” 

Deep. Bibo ſoaks, and boaſts the reaſon, 
* Wine's the beſt antidote to treaſon, 
Our bumpers large revenues bring, 

„ drink my claret for my king,” 
Yet ſtill his zeal by far ſurpaſſes, 
Who empties firit, then breaks the glaſſes g. 

How Fungus glows with patriot pride; 
While credit pours an even tide ! 

Thus buoy'd along, through fairy ſcenes, 


Fe clubs his ſhare to ways and means; 


At length the dun's inceſſant clamour 
Dooms every chattel to the hammer; 
Still there's decorum in his fall, 
Since now the t auction cloſes all. 
Smile, Walpole's ghoſt, untaught to feign, 
For private folly's public gain : 
And bid old Cecil ſmooth his brow, 
If England thrives,—no matter how. 
Veſpaſian thus, the bee of money, 
From every weed could gather honey : 
Though ſqueamiſh Titus leer'd and laugh'd, 
The wiſer father bleſt the craft, 
And, when his bags the caſh was ſure in, 
Ne'er thought the tribute (melt of urine. 


THE JUSTICE: 
A CANTATA., 


RECITATIVE. 
Comeos', the juſtice fat in eaſy ſtate, 
A crowd aſſembling, thunder'd at the gate: 
The porter, to his poſt accuſtom'd long, 
Firſt aſk'd the cauſe, then introduc'd the throng: 
Midſt theſe, a fire enrag'd, two culprits brougit, 


| Her ſwelling waift preclaim'd the damſel's fault; 


The young ſeducer look'd abaſh'd and pale, 
While thus the father urg'd his angry tale: 


SONG. 
See that wretch, baſe ends purſuing, 
Low has brought my child to ſhame— 
See in her my honour's ruin, | 
Death of honour, death of fame ! 


Well to match her ripening beauty 
Oft I've form'd the fondeſt ſchemes; 


Neu tax on ſervants. 
+ New tax on glaſs wares. 
| Ditto on auctions. 
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zut this fall, this breach of duty, 
Turns my hopes to idle dreams. 


arſe the traitor's late repenting— 
Vengeance, vengeance I demand 
Var recruits is ever wanting 


Let him die on foreign land. 


xc TrAT TVE. 

Ile paus'd—for rage his fault'ring voice oppreſt— 
he magittrate the trembling youth addreſt, 
Diſoelb'd his terrors with a riſing ſmile— ; 

and thus the youth began in artleſs ſtyle : 


SONG-- 
If the laws I have offended, 

Here for pardon let me ſue : 
Twas a crime I ne'er intended, 
Love's the only crime I knew. 


Love I plead (be this prevailing), 
Love early youth begun ;— 

We had never known this failing, 
Had yon tyrant made us one. 


On our knees we oft have pray'd him, 
Oft have own'd our mutual flame : 

Wretched, therefore, if we've made him, 
On himſelf muſt reſt the blame. 


RECITATIVE. 
He ſpoke, and on his partner turn'd his eye, 
Who deep encrimſon'd made this ſhort reply: 


AIR. 
Gracious Sir, this faithful youth 
Well has ſpoke the voice of truth, 
Kind diſpenſer of the laws, 
Show compaſſion to eur cauſe— 
Hear me on my bended knee— 
Spare his life, and pity me. 


RECITATIVE. 
The judge not long in uſeleſs ſilence ſate. 
But inſtant roſe, and thus announc'd their fate: 


> AIR. 
Relentleſs parent, fince to me 
Is now referr*d the laſt decree, 
Mark and obſerve my juſt command, 
Idoom him not to foreign land, 
But to a ſentence mild and kind— 
Be both at Hymen's altar join'd ; 
And may their paſſion ne'er decay, 
Till ebbing life ſhall fink away. 


8 RECITATIVE. 
The liſt'ning crowd the fair award approv'd, 
The youth they favour'd, and the maid they lov'd. 


While thanks and praiſes did their thanks em- 


ploy Þ | 
They thus in chorus teſtified their joy. 


- CHORUS. 
Happy pair, who thus bave found 
Friendſhip, when you fear'd a foe ! 
While the year revolves around, 
May your bliſs revolving flow ! 


Parents, to your children's pleaſure, 
I your cloſe attention paid; 


| 


; 


Nor for titles, pomp, or treaſure, 
Cut the knot that love has made. 


And to thee, thou Judge of peace, 
Our beſt gratitude is due; 


| May each couple love like theſe 


May each juſtice act like you! 


THE HERMIT'S VISION.“ 


M1LDLY beam'd the queen of night, 
Sailing through the gay ſerene ; 
Silver'd by her modeſt light, 
But faintly ſhone the ſolitary ſcene, 
With deep'ning ſhadows mixt, and glitt'ring 
breaks between. 


High on a cliffy ſteep o'erſpread 
With many an oak, whoſe ancient head 
Did in its neighbour's top itſelf inwreath, 
Aud caſt an umbered gloom and ſolemn awe be- 
f neath. 
High on a cliffy ſteep a hermit ſat, 
Weighing on his weaned mind 
The various turns of mortal fate, 
The various woes of human kind ; 
Meek pity's pearl oft ſtarted in his eye, 
And many a prayer he pour'd, and heav'd a fre- 
quent ſigh. > 
Silent was all aronnd, 


Save when the ſwelling breeze 
Convey'd the half-expiring ſound 


| Of diſtant waterfalls, and gently-waving trees. 


No tinkling folds, no curfew's parting knell 
Struck the fequeſter'd anchoret's ear; 
Remote from men he fcoop'd his narrow cell, 
For 2 had endur'd, no more he look'd to 
ear. 


But ſtill, the world's dark tempeſts paſt, 
What though his ſkiff was drawn to ſhore, 
And ſhelter'd in retirement faſt, 
Yet oft his voyage he'd ponder o'er; 
Oft in reflection life's rough ocean view, 
How mount the ſtormy waves, how hard to ſtruggle 
through ! 


- 


Before his ſage revolving eyes 
Various phantoms ſeem'd to riſe, 
Now retreat, and now advance, 
And mazy twine the myſtic dance. 


Joy led the van, in rapture wild, 
Thoughtleſs of the diſtant day; 
Sweet complacence, angel mild, 

Hied from the frantic pageant far away; 
For ſhe was wiſdom's favour'd child, 
In revelry untaught to ſtray. 


Joy led the van---her painted veſt, 
_ F —_ to mo obſequious wind, 
ope had ſeiz'd, with flutt'ring breaſt, 
And eager tripp'd 1 
Gay ſhe ſtepp'd, till buſy fear 
Whiſper'd in her ſtartled ear 
How many a cup is daſh'd with 
How many an evil may befal !“ 
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Aghaſt awhile ſhe heard the ruthful ſong, 
n kater ſeiz*'d the robe, and haſtier danc'd 
along. 


Cloſe love follow'd in the train, 
Love, the queen of pleaſing pain : 
Placid now in dear delight, 
Madd'ning now in deep affright, 
And prying keen with jaundic'd eye, 
Pierc'd by the ſting of hell-born jealouſy, 


Twixt pride and luſt of grandeur led, 
Next ambition rear'd her head, 
By phrenzy urg'd o'er every bar te riſe, 

And ſeize the viſionary prize: 
Wild as the ruſh'd, ſhe ſcorn'd to mark the ground, 
Yet __ wm ſhe made, and many a fall ihe 

ound. 


Pale as the waning moon, 
With tear-ſtain'd cheek and ſtupid gaze, 
Withering before life's ſunny noon, 
Grief crept along in ſad amaze, 
By many a ſtroke to keeneſt mis'ry brought, 
Now in a ſhower diſſolv'd, now loſt in inward 
thought. | 


As the rous'd tiger gaunt and fell 
Kindles into cruel rage, 
With flaſhing glare, and murd'rous yell 
Thus anger paſt th' ideal ſtage, 
Too fierce for wounds or groans to feel, 
Onward ſhe ſprung, and thook the bloody ſteel. 


While far behind, with ſilent pace and ſlow, 
Malice was content to go, 
Patient the diſtant hour to wait, 
And hide with courteous ſmiles the blackeſt hate. 
Secret long her wrath ſhe'd keep, 


Fill time diſarm'd the foe, then drove her poniard 


deep. * : 
To malice link'd, as near allied, 

Envy march'd with baneful lour ; 
Detraction halted by her fide, 

Upheld by falſehood's feeble power. 


« No more !---n9 more!“ the holy ſeer exclaim'd, 


* Paflions wild, unbroke, untam'd, 
« Muſt ſure the human heart o'erthrow, 
“And plunge in all the energy of wee. 


* Grant then the boon, all-gracious heav'n, 

«© Let reaſon ever take the helm; 

* Leſt, by unheeded whirlwinds dri v'n, 
The pinnace frail ſome guit may overwhelm ! 


* Hang out the friendly lamp, that clear 
c From error's peril ſhe may ſafely ſteer ; 

Till death ſhall bid each trial ceaſe, 

+ And moor the ſhatter'd bark in peace !” 


THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 


FarNnTLY bray'd the battle's roar 
Diſtant down the hollow wind; 
Panting terror fled betore, 
Wounds and death were left behind. 


The. war-fiend curs'd the ſunken day, 
That check'd his fierce purſuit too ſoon ; 


While, ſcarcely iighting to the prey, 
Low hung, and lour'd the bloody moon, 


The field, ſo late the hero's pride, 
Was now with various carnage ſpread; 
And floated with a crimſon tide, 
That drench'd the dying and the dead, 


O'er the ſad ſcene of drearieft view, 
Abandon'd all to horrors wild, 

With frantic ſtep Maria flew, 
Maria, ſorrow's early child ; 


By duty led, for every vein 

Was warm'd by Hymen's pureſt flame; 
With Edgar o'er the wint'ry main 

She, lovely, faithful, wanderer, came. 


For well ſhe thought, a friend ſo dear 
In darkeſt hours might joy-impart ; 
Her warridr, faint with toil, might cheer, 
Or ſooth her bleeding warrior's ſmart, 


Though luok'd for long---in chill affright, 
( The torrent buriting from her eye) 

She heard the ſignal for the fight--- 
While her ſoul trembled in a figh--- 


She heard, and claſp'd him to her breaft, 
Yet ſcarce could urge th' inglorious ftay ; 
His manly heart the charm confeſt-.- 
Then broke the charm, and ruſh'd away, 


} 


Too ſoon in few---but deadly words, 
Some flying ſtraggler breath'd to tell, 

That in the foremott itrife of ſwords 
The young, the gallant Edgar tell. 


She preſt to hear---ſhe caught the tale 
At every ſound her blood congeal'd ; 
With terror bold---with terror pale, 
She ſprung to ſearch the fatal field. 


I Ofer the ſad ſcene in dire amaze 


She went---with courage not her own--« 
On many a corpſe ſhe caſt her gaze 
And turn'd her ear to many a groan. 


Drear anguiſh urged her to preſs 

Full many a hand, as wild the mourn'd ;-.. 
---Of comfort giad, the drear careſs 

The damp, chill, dying hand return'd. 


Her ghaſtly hope was well nigh fled--. 
When late pale Edgar's form ſhe found, 
Half-bury'd with the hoſtile dead, 
And bor'd with many a griſly wound. 


She knew---ſhe ſunk---the night-bird ſcream'd, 
---The moon withdrew her troubled light, 

And left the fair,---though fall'n ſhe ſeem'd--« 
To worle than death—and deepeſt night. 


MORTALITY. 


"Twas the deep groan of death _ 
Thar ſtruck th' affrighted ear! 
The momentary breeze,---the vital breath 
Expiring ſunk !—Let friendſhip's holy tear 
Embalm her dead, as low he lies. — _ 
To weep another's fate, oft teaches to be w.ſe- 


P OE MS. | 
Though pity ſhows her dawn from heaven, 


Wiſdom! ſet the portal wide. 
Cal the young. and call the vain, 
fi.cher ture preſuming pride, 
W.th hope miſtruſtleſs at her ſide, 


And wealth. that chance defies, and greedy thirſt 


of gain. 


Call the group, and fix the eye, 
Show how awful tis to die. 
Show the portrait in the duſt ;— 


© Vouth may frown—the picture's juſt, | 
And though each nerve reſiſt - yet yield at length 


they muſt. 


Where's the viſage, that awhile 
Glow'd with glee and roſy ſmile ? 
Trace the corpſe,. - the likeneſs ſeek— 
No likeneſs will you own, 
Pale's the once ſocial cheek, 
And wither'd round the ghaſtly bone. 


Where are the beamy orbs of ſight, 

The windows of the ſoul ? 

No more with vivid ray they roll 
Their ſuns are ſet in night. 


Where's the heart, whoſe vital power 
Beat with honeſt rapture high, 
That joy'd in many a friendly hour, 

And gave to mis'ry many a ſigh ?— 


Froze to a ſtone . And froze the hand 
Whoſe graſp affection warm convey'd; 

Whoſe bounty fed the ſuppliant band, 
And nouriſh'd want with timely aid. 


Ah! what remains to bring relief, 
To ſilence agonizing grief, 
To ſooth the breaſt in tempeſt toſt, 


That „ wails in vain the dear companion 
loſt | 


"Tis the departed worth, though ſure 


To gaſh the wound, yet works the cure. 


"Tis merit's gift alone to bloom 

O'er the dread horrors of the tomb; 
To dry the mourner's pious ſtream, 
And ſoften ſorrow to eſteem. 


Does ambition toil to raiſe 

Trophies to immortal praiſe ? 
Truſt not, though ſtrong her paſſions burn, 
Truſt not the marble's — ſtyle, 
—Though art's beſt ſkill engrave the urn 
Time's cank'ring tooth ſhall fret the pile.— 


FRIENDSHIP. 


DisrirT'p amidſt the gloom of night, 
Dark hangs the dew-drop on the thorn; 
Till, notic'd by approaching light, 
It glitters in the ſmile of morn. 
Morn ſoon retires, her feeble pow'r 
The ſun outbeams with genial day, 
And gently, in benignant hour, 
Exhales the liquid pearl away. 


Thus on affliction's fable bed 
Deep ſorrows riſe of ſaddeſt hue; 
Condenſing round the mourner's head, 


They bathe the check with chilly dew. | 
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When kind ſhe points aſſiſtance near; * 


To friendſhip's ſun alone tis given 


To ſooth and dry the mourner's tear. - 


THE CURATE. 


A FRAGMENT, 


O'ER the pale embers of a dying fire, 


His little lampe fed with but little oile, 3 


The curate fate (for ſcantie was his hire) 


And ruminated ſad the morrowe's toil. 


"Twas Sunday's eve, meet ſeaſon to prepare 


The ſtated lectures of the coming tyde; 


No day of reſte to him, but day of care, 


At manie a church to preach with tedious ride. 


Before him ſprede his various ſermons lay, 


Of explanation deepe, and ſage advice; 


The harveſt gained from manie a thoughtful daye, 


The fruit of learninge, bought with heavy price. 


On theſe he caſt a fond but tearful eye, 


A while he pauſed, for ſorrowe ſtopped histhrote, 


Arrouſed at lengthe, he heaved a bitter ſighe, 


cc 


cc 


Lal 
* 


And thus complainde, as well indeed he mote: 


Hard is the ſcholars lot, condemned to ſail 


« Unpatronized o're life's tempeſtuous wave; 
Clouds blind his fight ; nor blows a friendly gale, 
To watt him to one port—except the grave. 


Big with preſumptive hope, I launch'd my keele, 

« With youthful ardour, and bright ſcience 
« fraughte; 

Unanxious of the pains long doom'd to feel, 

« Unthinking that the voyage might end in 
« noughte, 


« Pleaſed on the ſummer ſea I daunced a while, | 


„With gay companions, and with views as fair; 
Outſtripp'd by theſe, I'm left to humble toil, 
My tondeſt hope abandon'd in deſpair. 


Had my-ambitious mind been led to riſe 
« To higheſt flights, to Croſier and to Pall, 
Scarce could I mourn the miſſinge of the prize, 
For ſoaringe wiſhes well deſerve their fall. 


No tow'ring thoughts like theſe engag'd my 
« breait, plan) 
„ I hoped (nor blame, ye proud, the lowly 
Some little cove, ſome parſonage of reſt, | 
The ſcheme of duty ſuited to the man; 


Where, in my narrow ſphere ſecure, at eaſe, 
From vile dependence free, I might remain, 
The guide to good, the counſellor of peace, 
The friend, the ſhepherd of the village ſwain. 


Yet cruel fate denied the ſmall requeſt, 

« And bound me faſt, in one ill-omened hour, 
Beyond the chance of remedie, to reſte 8 
„Ihe ſlave of wealthie pride and prieſtlie 


« power. 


Oft as in ruſſet weeds I ſcour along, 
In diſtant chappels haſtilie to pray, , 
By nod ſcarce noticed of the 2 thronge, 
« *'Tis but the curate, every childe will ſay. 


So itcel'd, fo frantic wi 


« Not circumſcribed in dignitie alone 
« Do I my rich ſuperior's vaſſal ride; 
« Sad penurie as was in cottage known, 
« With all its frowns, does o'er my roof preſide. 


& Ah! not for me the harveſt yields its ſtore, 
« The bough-crown'd ſhock in vain attracts 
« mine eye; : 
t To labour doom'd, and deſtin'd to be poor, 
« ] paſs the field, I hope not envious, by. 


« When at the altar ſurplice-clad I ſtand, 
« The 09g agree joy draws forth the golden 


« The gift I take, but dare not cloſe my hand; 
« The ſplendid preſent centres not in me.” 


 DONNINGTON CASTLE. 


Brew the loud trump of war,—wide to the gale, 
Unfurl the painted banner, from the breaſt 


Tear the mild ſympathies of charity, 


And tan the battle's fire. What boots it now 

If Briton fight with Briton! [s there one 

To whom theſe ſhouts — joy? can there be one 
th envenom'd rage 

Of party feud, as to forego the mark 

Of fair humanity ?—Reckleſs to pluck 


The bloſſoms from the olive, and dye them red 


Deep in a brother's blood ?—If ſuch there be 
8 heir legitimate) O let him turn 

is fierce eye to the deſolated crown 
Of many a batter'd hill, to many a heap 
Of ruins ſcatter d through this worried land, 
Scenes once of civil ſtrife, but now become 
Familiar to the lowlieſt village ſwain. 
If there be one within this fertile vale 
(Fertile through peace) who yearns for acts of 

ood, 

Direct his view, Divine Benevolence! 
To yonder awful, but inſtructive pile 
Of grandeur fallen, —on the indented ridge 
Stands eloquent the fiege-worn monitor, 
That ſpeaks from every ſtone ;---from ev'ry wound 
That bor d its ſtrong, yet vain reſiſting ſide 
Truth tells a ſolemn lefſon.---'Fo the car 
Of warm poetic fancy ſpeaks the ghoſt 
Of Chaucer, prime of bards, who caught the ſouls 
Of lagies born for love, and e'en could Jure 
For ſome ſoft ſeaſon the ſtout rugged hearts 
That fill'd the ſteel-clad warriors of his age, 
And made them liſten to his ſyren voice 
Half-angry---yet unwilling to be gone. 
*Tis Chaucer hails, from the drear ivy'd tower, 
The gaze of idle viſitants,---but once 
The ſeat of all the muſes,---where his court 
Kept Phœbus, gladden'd at the pow'rful call 
That woo'd him to our Albion: round him play'd 
Old Comus jocular, with many a glee 
Promoting ſocial laughter ;---many a grace 
Stole in amidſt the cheerful throng, and ſooth'd 


The baſhful maiden, while with bluſhing joy 


She hearken'd to her all-accompliſh'd knight. 
Chaucer, the prime of bards -- with feſtive ſong 
Oft has he charm'd the variegated group 

Within yon ancient walls,---walls that no more 
Re!ound with jocund minſtrelſy.---The owl 
There ſhrieks her ominous note, the raven hoarſe 


Joins in the horrid diſcord; direful change ; 


| 
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POVERTY. 


Hz thee hence! thou ſpectre foul, 

Fiend of miſery extreme; ; 
Hence | nor o'er yon dwelling ſcowl 
With blaſting eye, while to thy haggard ſcream 

The midnight wolf accords his ſamiſh'd how], 
And madd'ning wretches loud in agony blaſpheny, 


Hence !---from the artleſs bard keep wide aloof. 

Fly rather to his hated roof, 

Who, deaf to mercy's ſoft controul, 

Can ſteel with rugged edge the ſoul; 
Plund'ring, unmov'd the orphan's cry can hear, 
Or ſrom the widow'd lip the ſcanty morſel tear: 

But paſs him by, the wooer mild 
Of genius, friend to all, nature's ingenuous chill, 


Conſtant toil, and coarſeſt fare, 

Long indeed the village hind 

In ſilent apathy may bear, | 
While o'er his brow health's roſy wreath is twin 

While his paſſions ſluggiſh flow, 

- Borne on life's pacific round; 

Nor aims his higheſt wiſh to know 

3 1 pale, his grandſire's fartheſ 
ound. - 


x rous'd to feeling, much he mourns li 
ot, | 
When the pale viſage of diſeaſe 
Frowns on his W > cot, 
When ſinks his drooping front, and bend his ſecl]; 
knees. ; 


There, oft, unheeded on the ground, 
May ſickneſs, age, and want be found, 
United all in one forlorn abode, 
Of grief each fingly own'd a melancholy load, 


From the damp and earthy bed 
The ſufferer lifts his aching fight in vain ;-- 
Deſpair hangs weeping o'er his head : 
Sad pallet this for eaſe! ſad comforter in pain 


Fly, ye rich, unbidden fly, 
Pour your oil, and pour your wine: 
Wipe from tears the miſty eye; 
Charity's a ray divine | 
A ray . lights the ſoul with brighteſt beam to 
ine. 


Why withhold the little boon ? 
Seems it much, ye ſons of wealth, 
Glitt'ring moths of ſunny noon--- 
Plum'd with gold of joy and health? 
O wats a blaſt may come, yourſelves may peril: 
oon! 


Vet, different in this common ſtate, 
What different care attends your happier fate 
Fading you may ſure receive 
All wayward fancy craves, all ſoothing art can 
ive: | 
While, with equal wants oppreſt, 
The child of miſery heaves his Ebring breaſt, 
Cheer'd by no kind aſſiſting powers, 
Scarce with ſuch crumbs ſuſtain'd as hungry health 
devours. 
Melt, in ſoft compaſſion melt, 
Ye gentle, wail th' unletter'd peaſant poor: 
Yet keener far, as more ſeverely felt, 
; 4 
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Does penury haunt th' ill-omen'd ſcholar's 
door; ; [more. 
He calls for all your tears; give theſe, if nothing 
Warm'd his ſoul with genial flame 
In youth's gay ſpring was bid to riſe, 
To pant for ſcience, thirſt for fame, 
And hope fair merit's golden prize. 


Much he hop'd, for many a tale 
Of praiſe was echo'd to his car; 
Full many a promiſe (flatt'ring gale)! 
Foretold the wiſh'd-for port was near. 
A while it blew,---then dy'd away, 
Like breezes with declining day, 
And left him, wond'ring wretch ! forſaken quite, 
In poverty's dead calm, and diſappointment's night. 


What avails th' expanded mind, 
Tutor'd in the choiceſt lore ? 
The ſuffering body lags behind, 
Nor lets the riſing ſpirit ſoar : 
Call'd home,---what Stoic pride the ſoul can ſteel, 
When my ſinew's rack'd, and every nerve muſt 
feel! . 


What avails the glowing heart, 
The eye that gliſtens at diſtreſs; 
The with all bleſſings to impart, 
Or make at leaſt a brother's ſorrow leſs ? 
From trouble's ſpring the deepeft draught he drew, 
Who mourns his own hard lot, and weeps for 
others too. 


At the ſad miſtaken gate, [ſtand, 
When the maim'd veteran takes his ſuppliant 
Struck with the hapleſs warrior's ſtate, 
Sudden the pitying tenant gives his hand. 
Tis empty---Sce ! his lids o'erflow, 
To ſend undol'd away the hoary ſon of woe. 


Love too---for in the lowlieſt cell 

Chaſte love with pureſt flame may dwell--- 

His love---what ſorer can befal ? [gall. 
JI; doom'd to ſour its ſweets, and daſh his cup with 


Before the huſband's and the father's eyes 
Stormy clouds in proſpect riſe, 
The future orphan's cry, the widow's groan ; 
Theſe and more he makes his own 


For, ah! the faithleſs world by him too well is | 


known. 


For theſe the homely robe, the ſcanty board, 
While life in toil is ling*ring on, 

The drudge of ſcience may afford: 

But where's the friend will cheer, when that poor 

life is gone ? | | 

No friend may riſe, but many a foe 
Will deck his viſage with a fmile, 

Will hide in ſofteſt words the baſeſt guile, 


And, while he ſooths the moſt, will ſtrike the 


deepeſt blow. 


Hence the pang, and hence the tear, 

When his Aa ere rip'ning bloom 

Swells into agony his fear : 
Of the {ell ſpoiler's den---fair virtue's early tomb, 


THE HARP. 


Borne on fancy's wing along, 
High ſoars the bard's enraptur'd ſoul; 


— 
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Round him floats the joy of ſong, 
Round him airs ecſtatic roll: 
Reſiſtleſs charm ! each ſwelling vein | 
Owns the accuſtom'd flame, and throbs to pour 
the ſtrain, 


Spirit of Offian !---through the gloom 
Of ages deepen'd into night, 
See it burſting from the tomb. 
O'er it gleams a holy light! 
See | it waves its maſter-hand ; [band. 
Aſſembling o'er the heath quick glide the minſtrel 


They wake the ſleeping chords !---the magic tone 
(That ſooth'd the dying warrior's groan, 
That lur'd to ſing the lateſt breath, 

And mock'd with ſmiles the frown of death), 

Ideal, now renews the powerful ſpell; 

The liſt'ning ſhades, a griſly hoſt, 
Spring from the narrow cell, | 

And hail with lengthen'd ſhout th' enchanter's 

mighty ghoſt. 7D 
Thine too, Cadwallo! whom to ſave 
In vain the heavenly ſcience ſu'd, 
Starts from Arvon's rocky grave 
With bloody ſtreams embru'd. 
Bound in the brotherhood of woe, 

The druid choir unites, their tears harmonious 

flow. 


Wild as they ſweep th' atrial lyre, 
Arreſting faſt the paſſive ear, 

Fiercer glows the poet's fire 
O — belov d! O art for ever dear! 


Ruthleſs tyrant,---yield to fate, 

Nor folly's ſcorn, nor rancour's hate, 
Though op'ning wide the ſluice of gore, 
Could quench the {kill divine, could drown the 

myſtic lore. 


Long !---long indeed *twas mute ! thy ſeeble prey 
FalPn the hoary minſtrels lay :--- | 
While, ſick' ning o'er the mournful ground, 


| The conquer'd bands oft turn'd the ear in vain : 


No more was heard the ſoul-infpiring ſound,--- 
— But, faſter in deſpair's ſad fetters bound, 
Each hung his head amaz'd, and dragg'd the ſer- 
vile chain. 


Wint'ry, thus the ſtorm of war 
Froze into floth the captive mind : 
Till growing freedom burſt the icy bar, 
And loos'd the arts that hell for ever ſtrove to 


* 


bind. 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 
A FRAGMFNT. 


So ſigh'd Horatio, on a tomb reclin'd, 
Beneath a mould'ring chapel's ivy'd wall: 
His ruin'd hope o'ergloom'd his ſickly mind, 
And bade the hcad to droop—the tear to fall. 


Horatio, to whoſe lot was not deny'd 
Keen ſenſibility with all her woes: 
By many a painful teſt his heart was try'd ; 
His was the thorn, while others won the roſe, 
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Yet, why ſhould thorns his honeſt breaſt invade, 
Since all the charities were fondled there ? 


; Why ſhould thy ſeat, benevdlence, be made 


The haunt of hapleſs grief, and pining care ? 
Fill'd with an ample ſou], that would adorn 
Fair independence, he began his day : 
Full many a promiſe ſmil'd upon his morn : 


Morn chang'd to eve—each promiſe dy'd away. 


He wiſh*'d—nor can you call his wiſhes bold; 
He hop'd—for ſure his friends were not a few; 
He ho 2— many a flattering tale was told, 
And the ſafe harbour pointed to his view. 


The ſoſt deluſion play'd before his ſight, 
uſt to miſlead for ſoen, alas! he found 
His dawn of joy o'ercaſt with ſudden night, 
His air-built viſion totter'd to the ground. 


THE NAVY. 
A FRACMENT. 


Dow the variegated ſide 
Of Edgecombe's far-recorded knoll 
(Joy of nereids, Cornwall's pride), 
Where art extends her mild controul ; 
But juſt to check what nature's liberal hand 
Has ſpread in gay luxuriance wide, 
Of rocks, dells, groves, a fairy land ; 
The muſe, aſtoniſh'd, trac'd her ling'ring way, 
Unſettled what to leave, and wond'ring where to 
ſtay. 
FRAGMENT. 


SCRANNEL, pipe of ſcanty tone, 
Yield the prize, and yield it due 
Pan, if here, muſt ſurely own, 
From thee no heavenly rapture grew 
'Thine's the frolic to advance, 
Ruſtic joy, and ruſtic dance.— 
Merry glee, in many a round 
Tripping o'er the daiſy'd ground, 
Prais'd thy note, while rival feet 
Strove thy movements faſt to meet. 


A TALE. 
_ FOUNDED ON AN INCIDENT AT sr. VINCENT' 
ROCKS. I779. | 
Hic on the cliff 's tremendous ſide, 
That frowning hangs o'er Avon's tide, 


Three laſſes chanc'd to ſtray : 
To pluck the caſual flow'rets bent, 


| Regardleſs of the rough aſcent, 


They wound their dang'rous way. 


Till, lowly mounted to the height, 


They turn'd their view in wild affright, 
And ſhudd'ring mark'd the ſteep : 
O then, what grief bedew'd each eye, 


To think one ſlip, one ſtep awry, 


Might plunge them in the deep! 
A prieſt, whom ſoft emotions preſs 
To ſuccour damſels in diſtreſs, 
That inſtant trod the fhore; 
With happy ſtrength and ſteady pace, 
Safe to the rock's time-moulder'd baſe 
Each trembling nymph he bore. 


Learn then this truth the careleſs hour 


May ſeek a gay, but treacherous flower, 
Whoſe honey turns to gall; 


|" 


| While op'ning with a gradual bloom, 


While the kind parſon's timey aid 
May reſcue many a tott'ring maid, 
And—ſave from many a fall. 


EARLY GRAY HAIRS. 


O'xR my head, ev'n yet a boy, 
Care has thrown an early ſnow 

Care, be gone la ſteady joy 
Sooths the heart that beats below. 


Thus, though Alpine tops retain 
Endleſs winter's hoary wreath ; 

Vines, and fields of golden grain, 
Cheer the happy ſons beneath. 


BAGATELLE. 


Every hour a pleaſure dies 
What is thought, but nurſe to ſorrow ? 
He that wiſhes to be wiſe, 
Lives to day, and mocks to morrow. 


ON THE BIRTH-DAY OF MISS s. C. 


ExULTING on the balmy gale, - 

When Flora wakes the May-dew morn, 
The roſe-bud all with rapture hail, 

Sweet glory of the lovelieſt thorn! 
Each day refines the rich perfume— 

Glad Flora ſmiles—the zephyr blows— 


The favourite ripens to a roſe. 


Thus in our Suſan's fhape and face, 
Reſpondent to her angel ſoul, 
The growth of each attractive grace 
We mark—as annual circles roll. 
Advance, ye years !==and ev'ry charm 
Which Venus boaſts, ſhall ſure be given; 
While foſt' ring friendſhip joys to form 
Her mind, the faireſt work of Heaven. 


VERSES, Mo 


Occgſioned by hearing that a Gentleman at the Hot We, 
Briſtol, bad written Satirical Verſes on a Lai, 
1779. 

Fox nobler purpoſes deſign'd, 

Than puny war to wage, 
What cauſe can fink a hero's mind 
To worſe than woman's rage? 


What female fault can rouſe the ſou! 
Todip the ranc'rous quill ? 

How juſtify th' invenom'd ſcroll — 
One female fame to kill? 


If frailty aims the flight offence, 
What man perceives the ſmart ? 

O let not bravery and ſenſe 
Return the feeble dart ! 


O'er the ſoft ſex love gladly throws 
Its adamantine ſhield, 

And few are ever known their foes, 
Or try th' inglorious field. 


Thus on the form of beauty's queen 
One only Greek was found, 
Rough Diomed, with weapon keen, 
Who dar'd inflict a wound, £4 
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THE LIFE OF MICKLE. 


Sous particulars of the life of MIcxLE were given to the world in the © European Magazine,” for 
1789, by an intelligent writer, who was his intimate friend, and wrote from perſonal knowledge. 

The facts ſtated in the preſent account, are chiefly taken from the information communicated in 
the © European Magazine,” with the addition of ſome particulars collected from his correſpon- 
dence with Lyttleton, inſerted in the Anecdotes“ of his life, prefixed to the edition of his poems in 
4t0, 1794. g 

William Julius Mickle was born at Langholm, in Dumfries-ſhire, Sept. 29. 1734. He was the 
third ſon of the Rev. Alexander Mickle, miniſter of Langholm; who reſided ſome time at London, 

and frequently preached at Watts's meeting-houſe, and was one of the tranſlators of Bailey's * Die- 

tionary. In 1716, he was preſented to the pariſh of Langholm, by George the Firſt, and about 
the ſame time, married the daughter of Mr. Thomas Henderſon of Ploughlands, near Edinburgh, 
by whom he had ſeven children. He died in 1758. 

He received the early part of his education from his father in the country. After his death, he 
went to Edinburgh, and reſided with an aunt, whoſe huſband had been a brewer; who ſent him to 
the High-School in that city. 

Early in life he diſcovered a propenſity to poetry; but he often declared that he was by no means 
attached to his books, until the age of thirteen, when accidentally meeting with Spenſer's ** Faery 
Queene,” be became paſſionately fond of the beautiful imagery of that enchanting writer, and be- 
| gan immediately to imitate him, 

At the age of ſixteen he quitted the High-School, and was employed to ſuperintend the books of 
his aunt, who continued her huſband's trade. 

In October 1755, he commenced buſineſs for himſelf; but the event only added another to the 
numberleſs inſtances which prove that the purſuits of poetry and trade are incompatible; for 
though, from the extent of his dealings, he paid more duty to the Exciſe than any brewer in 
Edinburgh, he was unſucceſsful. 

Much of his time was probably devoted to ſtudy, as he frequently declared, that before he was 
eighteen years old, he had written two Tragedies, and half an Epic Poem, all which he prudently 
conſigned to the flames. 

Some of his early performances Pere © Scots Magazine,” one of which, intituled, 
0n paſſing through the Parliament Cloſe at 1dnight, was afterwards reprinted in the ſecond vo- 
lume of Donaldſon's Collection of Original Poems, by Scotch Gentlemen,“ $vo, 176 7 

In 1762, he publiſhed an ethic poem, intituled Providence, or Arandus and Emilec, to, a lan- 
guid, tedious, and incorrect performance, which, after ſome untucceſsful attempts © to alter and 
ſhorten” it, was finally abandoned. 

In the Spring 1763, he quitted Edinburgh, and went to London, to ſolicit a commiſſion in the 
marine ſervice; but in this application he met with a diſappointment. 


Having a very exalted opinion of Lyttleton, whoſe character was then high in the literary 


world, he had ſent him a copy of his Providence, previous to his departure from Edinburgh, 
accompanied with a letter, under the borrowed name of William _— in which he requeſted his 
opinion and criticiſm. 

The letter was in a few months afterwards anſwered in a very polite manner, and a correſ- 
pondence commenced between the Peer and the Poet ; from which he derived no advantage, but the 
honour of his acquaintance, the communication of his remarks on his writings, and his encourage- 
ment to perſevere in his poetical {tudies. | 

His Pollis, an elegiac (de, Knowleige, an Ode, Mary Ducen of Scot's, an Elegy; were ſutzeted- 
to the revital of Lyttleton, and the two firſt appear to have received ſome corrections from his hand. 

I have read,” he writes him. July 15. 1763 © with great pleaſure, the very beautiful Ode you 
did me the favour to ſend me The correction of a few lines would make it as perfect as any thing 
ef that kind i in the Exgliſh language, 3 - 

Rr ij 
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He afterwards writes him, Auguſt 28. 1764, © The firſt of the two Odes has all the merit tha; 
Juſt ſentiment, fine poetical imagery, elegant diction, and harmonious numbers, can give ſo trite 
ſubject. There is alſo in ſome ſtanzas a ſublimity of thought and expreſſion, which raiſes it above 
the ordinary pitch of mere deſcriptive poetry.” 

“As to the poem on the death of Mary Queen of Scots,” he adds, © I will not criticiſe any part 
of it; becauſe I wholly diſapprove the ſubject ; poetry ſhould not conſecrate what hiftory muſt 
condemn; and it is as certain as hiſtory can render any fact, that (beſides her criminal amour; 
with David Rizzio and Bothwell), ſhe was an accomplice in the murder of the King her huſband, 
Read Thuanus or Hume (who have written her hiſtory more truly than Robertſon), and you will 
be inclined to pity, not to praiſe her; nor will Robertion himſelf, though he thades her crimes ag 
much as poſſible, give you ſuch an idea of her, as to make vou think her a 3 ſubject for the 
encomiums of a writer who means to ſerve the cauſe of virtue, not of party.” | 

* Though you have diſapproved of the Ode cn the Queen of Scots,” he writes his patron in te. 
turn, September 8. 1764, I muſt think myſelf very ae in having ſhown it to your Lordſhip. No. 
thing was ever farther from my thoughts, than to vindicate or deny her cries, and if, while taken 
up with the ſubject, I have fallen into what might be looked on as endeavouring to give an ani. 
able caſt to her vices; now when your Lordihip has been ſo good as to warn me of it, I can har 
no reluctance to ſuppreſs a piece that was merely a ſport of fancy. That Buchanan, Knoy, 

and others, have ſometimes forgot the honour of the hiſtorian, and indulged the rancour of part, 


is pretty certain. This, with the greatneſs of her ſufferings (in ſome inſtances beyond what the 


molt crooked policy could demand), pleads ſomething in her favour, and it was this that miſled me 
to think of writing an Ode on her death, without ſufficiently weighing the propriety of the ſubjedt. 

I would fain take this opportunity,” he adds, to mention the plan of a poem, which I have locg 
had ſome thoughts of. The ſubject of it, if not the title, to be, Me Cave of Deiſm. Mr. Hume has 
afſerted, that Mahometaniſm has been more talutary to the world than Chaiſtianity. And through 
all his works, there runs a moſt diſingenuous manner of blending revelations with the fopperies and 
finiſter inventions of men; and in a variety of ſuch Indicrous dreſſes, he would expoſe Chriftianity 
to the contempt of his reader. Such a conduct, with his ſhameleſs aſſertion, that Polytheiſn 
was the firſt religion of mankind; his matevulence of the Reformation; the nonſenſe he writes about 
miracles; together with ſuch like ſentiments, from other infide! writers, would furniſh out a part 
or character for the Keeper or Genius of the Cave. The deſcription of the gloomy cave itſelf, with 
the vices that ſhelter in it z— the genius of Mahometaniſm, with the fineſt countries lying in miss 
behind her ;—that of Popery, and that of genuine Chriſtianity introduced as perſonages, with for? 
proper action, might, I ſhould think, afford materials for a poem of five or lix hundred lines, which 
would fall naturally enough into the manner of Spenſer.” 

In a letter to Lyttieton, dated April 9. 1765, he gives the following account of his purſuits end 
difficulties. © A fituation that wonld enable me to cultivate the ſtudies to which nature has led wy 
inclination, was all the happineſs I ever wilted for; but any weak attempt I have made, has nw 
ther procured fuch, nor left much hope of it doing fo. To write for the bookſellers is what J never 
will do. Did my fortune enable me to do for myſelf in trade, I might expect ſome encouragemert 
under Governor Jehnſtone, of Weſt Florida, to whoſe family my father was related; but as I pte. 
fer going abroad to any thing I could expect in a counting-houſe in London, I think I have reaion d 
hope that Major James Johnſtone, brother to the Covernor, will befriend me fo * as to procuie 
me, if in his power, fome ſettlement in the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies,” 

* The riſk of being cut off by the climate,” he adds, in another place,“ would no wiſe deter 
me from going to Jamaica, did it otherwiſe appear as the moſt proper ſtep I could take, in which 
caſe your Lordſhip's recommendation to Beckford, or Fuller, and mentioning me to your brother 
the Governor, would be every thing I could wiſh. But as your Lordfhip likewiſe mentioned the 

aſt-Indies, and as next to a clerkſhip in ſome of the public offices at home, I-ſhould preſer going 
thither, ſo I ſhould be very happy, could any thing be done in it. The Company have many re- 
fident clerks, and various places to beſtow, and no doubt your Lurdſhip's intereſt with the Directors 
would do a great deal.” | 

In anſwer to your laſt letter,” Lyttleton writes kim, © I can only ſay that I have no acquaint- 
auce with any of the Eaſt-India Directors; but if a recommendation to my brother will be of ap 
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fervice to you, I will give it in the manner I mentioned. I have not been able to fee either 
Beckford or Fuller; but it will be time enough to ſpeak to them ſome time next winter.“ 

„On fuller information,” he writes Lyttleton in return, © there is only one confideration that 
would make me prefer the Eaft to the Weſt-Iadies, the returning to England within two years, 
were I to go Purſer of an Eaſt-Indiaman ; but as that is not my choice, my intentions muſt ſettle 
in the Weſt, whether I ſhall go, as the beſt ſtep I can take, with all convenient ſpeed ” 

Ia my laſt letter to my brother,” Lyttleton writes him, Nov. 6. 1765, I recommended you 
to him for his favour and countenance, as a man of fine ſentiments, and good genius in poetry, if 
you ſhould come to that iſland, white he continues there. Wherever you go I with you health 


U 


and happincts.” | 
« Your Lordſhip's kindneſs,” he writes Lyttleton in return, Dec. 6. 1765, © in mentioning me 


to your brother, lays ine under the greateſt obligations; but as I would avoid the dangers attend- 
ing an uncertaiaty, Iſome weeks ago accepted an vier of going as a merchant's clerk to Carolina.“ 

Thus ended his correſpondence with Lyttleton; and though the only fruits of patronage he expe- 
rienced were, his correcting his poems, and lightly countenaucing him when he was little known 
in London, he always ſpoke of him with a reſpect bordering on reverence. 

It is remarkable, that at this time he wrote his name William Mickle. The reaſon of his after. 
wards adding Julius to his name, is not certainly known. ; 

From ſome circumſtances, unknown to his biographers, he did not go to Carolina ; but was em- 
ployed as corrector of the Clarendon preis in Oxford; a ſituation much more congenial to his taſte, 
than that of a merchant's clerk. 

In 1765, he publiſhed Pollio, an Elegiac Ode, written in the wood near Roflin Cafile,” 4to. It 
was written in 1762, on the death of his brother, aud was th firlt poem which brought him Into 
notice. 

In 1767, he publiſhed The Concubine, a Poem, in two cantos, in the manner of Spenſer, Ato; 
which, after going through three editions, was improved, and republiſhed i in 1777, under the title 
of Sir Martyn, the former title, as he acknowledges in his Introdullie, giving a very improper 
idea both of the ſubject and ſpirit of the poem. 

In 1769, he publiſhed a Letter to Dr. Harwood, wherein ſome of his evaſive gloſſes, Oc. in 
upport of the Arian hereſy, contained in his tiberal tranſlation of the New Teſtament, are pointed 
cut and confuted, Svo. 

In 1770, his Mary Queen of Scots, an elegy; Knowledge, an ode; and Hengift and Mey, a 
ballal ; were publiſhed in Pearch's “ Collection of Poems.” The note inſerted at the concluſion of 
the elegy on Mary, was intended to obviate the objections which Lyttleton made to his defence of 
ker character, p ; 

Many elaborate attempts have been made to reſcue the character of the beautiful, but unfortu- 
nate Mary, from obloquy and reproach. The artifices of her inſidious but inexorable rival, Eliza- 
beth, have been clearly laid open by the maſterly pen of Dr. Stuart. Elizabeth was undoubt- 
edly the enemy of her fame, her fortune, and her life. Yet the conduct of the Queen of Eng- 
land may be conſidered as in a great meaſure juſtified by the alarming combinations of Mary and 
her abettors; by the general circumſtances of the times, and of the two countries; and by the re- 
bellious ifpolitics of a conſiderable portion of her ſubjects, exaſperated by the ſuppreſſed but ma- 
lignant bigotry of the old ſuperſtition, and ready to ſeize every opportunity of diſturbing the 
reign of their triumphant enemy. 

In 1770, he publiſhed Voltaire in the Shades, or Dialogues on the Deiſtical 3 8 vo; and 
about this period was a frequent writer in the © Whitehall Evening Poſt.” 

He had very early in life, read Caſtera's tranſlation of the Lyfiad of Camoens into French, and 
ther conceived a deſign of giving an Engliſh verſion of it. Various avocations had, however, pre- 
vented him from executing his intention; though he retained the idea. 

At length, having prepared himſelf by acquiring a knowledge of the Portugueſe language, he, 
m 1771, publiſhed the firit boo as a ſpecimen of his powers; and finding the manner in which it 
_ FEET approved by his friends, determined to devote his whole time to the W of 
the work 
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That he might do this without interruption, he quitted his fituation at Oxford, and went to re, 
ſide at a farm houſe at Foreſt-Hill, where he adhered to his plan with ſuch attention, that the 
tranſlation, which had been printing while he proceeded on it, was entirely finiſhed in 1775, and 
publiſhed under the title of The Lyfiad, or the Diſcovery of India, an Epic Poem, &c. gto, Ox. 
ford; with an Introduction, The Hiſtory of the Diſcovery of India, The Hiſtory of the Riſe and 
Fall of the Portugueſe Empire in the Eaſt, The Life of Camoens, a Diſertation on the Lufiad, 
and Obſervations upon Epic Poetry, and Notes and Illuſtrationt, Oc. 

His publication came out under peculiar diſadvantages. The Lſiad had been before tranſ. 
lated into Engliſh verſe, by Sir. Richard Fanſhaw, 1655; but the manner in which it was done, 
gave but a faint idea of the beautiful original. It was written in a language but little cultivated by 
the muſes. The writer was little known in this country, and of the tranſlator's powers the public 
at that time knew ſtill leſs. | 

In a letter to a friend. Jan. 22. 1776, he ſays, © Though my work is well received at Oxford, 
I will honeſtly own to you, ſome things have hurt me. A few grammatical flips in the Introduc. 
rion have been mentioned; and ſome things in the notes, about Virgil, Milton, and Homer, have 
been called the arrogance of criticiſm. But the greateſt offence of all, is what I ſay of blank verſe, 
My verſification, however, receives a moſt general approbation.“ 

In his Difertation, after acknowledging his obligations to Mr. Magellans, and other Portu. 
gueſe gentlemen, Thomas Pearſon, Eſq. of the Eaſt India Company's ſervice, for books and infor. 
mation; he adds, The approbation expreſſed by ſeveral gentlemen of the Eaſt-India Company, 
on the appearance of the poem on the Diſcovery of India, gave the tranſlator the greateſt ſatisfac. 
tion. To Governor Johnſtone, whoſe anceſtors have been the hereditary patrons of the anceſtor 
of the tranſlator, he is under all the obligations which the warmeſt zeal to promote the ſucceſs d 

His undertaking can poſſibly confer. To this gentleman, in a great meaſure, the appearance of the 
Lufiad in Engliſh is due. To the friendſhip of Mr. Hoole, the elegant tranſlator of Taſſo, he is pe. 
culiarly indebted. To James Boſwell, Eſq. he confeſſes many obligations. And while he thus te. 
collects with pleaſure the names of many gentlemen, from whom he has received aſſiſtance or en- 
couragement, he is happy to be enabled to add Dr. Johnſon to the number of thoſe, whoſe kind. 
neſs for the man, and good withes for the tranſlator, call for his fincereſt gratitude. Nor muſt 
tribute to the memory of Dr. Goldſmith be neglected. He ſaw a part of this verfion ; but he can- 
not now receive the thanks of the tranſlator. The manner in which his Grace the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh took the Engliſh La ſiad under his patronage, infinitely enhanced the honour of his accep- 


. tance of the dedication.” 


In a letter to Mr. Boſwell, preſerved in his“ Life of Dr. Johnſon,” he ſays, * Before publiſh. 
ing the Luſiad, I ſent Mr. Hoole a proof of that part of the introduction in which I make mention 
of Dr. Johnſon, yourſelf, and other well-wiſhers to the work, begging it might be ſhown to Dr. 
Johnſon. This was accord:ngly done, and in place of the ſimple mention of him which I had made, 
he dictated to Mr. Hoole the ſentence as it now ſtands. Dr. Johnſon told me in 1772, that about 
twenty years before that time, he himſelf had a defign to tranſlate the Lufiad, of the merit df 
which he ſpoke highly ; but had been prevented by a number of other engagements.” Dr. Johnſon, 
it is ſaid, afterwards recommended it to Goldſmith. 

During the time which Mickle employed in this tranſlation, he had no other means of ſubſiſ. 
ence, than what he received as corrector of the Clarendon preſs; and when he relinquiſhed that 
ſituation, he had only the ſubſcriptions he received for the work, to ſupport him. The difficulties 
that ſo narrow an income muſt occaſion, may be more readily conceived than deſcribed. But, look- 
ing forward with the enthuſiaſm of genius, he would not ſuffer difficulties that might have dil. 
couraged meaner minds, to obſtruct his progreſs, or damp his ardour. | 

Wien, after five years unremitting attention,“ ſays the writer of the“ Anecdotes” of his life, 
© he had completed this great work, thoſe friends who knew his circumſtances, adviſed him to conſi- 
der who would be the proper patron to whom he ought to dedicate ſuch a poem. I am aſſured by one 
who lived with him in habits of great intimacy (the Rev. Mr. Sim, of Chenies, Bucks, formerly of St, 
Alban-Hall, Oxford), that Mr. Mickle had repeated intimations from unqueſtionable authority, in- 
forming him that to ſeveral perſons, then high in the India department, it would be very accept- 
able; but by the dedication of ſuch a poem, as the Laſiad, they would think themſelves highly ho- 
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-oured ; that he might depend on a princely acknowledgement; and they therefore adviſed him to 
think of the moſt worthy, This counſel he was at firſt inclined to, but the advice of Commodore 
Johnſtone, turned the ſcale, and it was dedicated to the Duke of Buccleugh.“ : 

That he might omit,” ſays the writer of the account of his life, in the “ European Magazine,“ 

« no prudential attentions to his future welfare, and with the hopes of, reaping thoſe advan- 
tages which uſually attend ſo laborious a work, he applied to a perſon of great rank, with whom 
his family had been connected, for permiſſion to dedicate it to him. The manner,” ſays the au- 
thor © in which took the Engliſh Laſiad under his patronage, infinitely en- 
hanced the honour of his acceptance.” The manner, as the author frequently told his friends, was 
« by a very polite letter written with his own hand.“ But let not indigent genius, in future, place too 
much expectation on the generoſity of patrons. After receiving a copy, for which an extraordi- 
nary price was paid for the binding, days, weeks, and months elapſed, without the ſlighteſt notice. 
During this time, though the author had too much ſpirit to ſolicit or complain, it is to be feared 
that ſome of the miſery ſo feelingly deſcribed by Spenſer, fell to his lot. 

Full little knoweſt thou, that haſt not tried, 

What hell it is in ſuing long to bide ; &c. 

« At length a gentleman of rank in the political world, a faſt and a firm friend to the author, and 
who afterwards took him under his protection, and by that means afforded him the independence he 
latterly enjoyed, waited on the patron, and heard with the indignation and contempt it deſerved, a 
declaration, that the work was at that time unread, but had been repreſented not to have the merit it 
had been firſt ſaid to poſſeſs ; and therefore nothing could be then done on the ſubject of his miſſion. 
This paltry evaſion, the ſolicitor declared, he believed aroſe from the malicious inſinuations of a 
certain perſon about the patron, whoſe miſtakes had received a proper correction in the preface to 
the Luſiad. We know not how true this ſuggeſtion may be, though, admitting the fact, it hardly 
alters the caſe. Mr. Mickle's account of this interview, in a letter to a friend, dated Auguſt 22. 
1776, now lies before us, and we might probably do no diſſervice to the general intereſts of litera- 
ture, were we to print it, We cannot, however, omit to ſuggeſt a doubt, whether there is not 
ſome ſmall violation of moral rectitude, in a great man accepting from an indigent one, that com- 
pliment which is offered him, under, at leaſt, an implied agreement, to receive ſome acknowledge- 
ment in return for the honour done him ? It ought not to be concealed, that when the ſecond edi- 
tion of the Lſiad was publiſhed in 1778, Mickle was ſtrongly recommended by a friend, to ſup- 
preſs the Dedication. His reſentment at the unworthy treatment he had received, had by this 
time been converted into contempt, and with great magnanimity he refuſed. Whoever will read 
the Life of Camoens, cannot avoid obſerving a ſtriking ſimilarity in the fortunes of the author, and 
his tranſlator, and he will probably not be diſpleaſed at the concluding note of the Laſiad. Simila- 
rity of condition, produced ſimilarity of complaint and ſentiment in Spenſer and Camoens. Each 
was unworthily neglected by the Gothic grandees of his age; yet both their names will live when the 
remembrance of the courtiers who ſpurned them“ Hall ſink beneath their mountain tombs,” 


* Oh may that man that hath the muſes ſcorn'd, 
Alive, nor dead, be ever of a mule adorn'd.“ 


* T believe,” ſays the writer of the © Anecdotes,” of his life, © the perſon alluded to is 
Dr. Adam Smith, who was the profeTed admirer of Hume, to whom Mickle was a declared 
antagoniſt, and once intended to have written and publiſhed, An Heroic Epiſtie from David Hume 
to Dr. Adam Smith (in which the Doctor and his pupil would have been rather harſhly treated). 
Many of the verſes, he, at the time, repeated to a particular friend; but the poem was never com- 
pleted.” 

Such is the manner in which the Dedication of the Luſiad was ME” 3 to his bio- 
graphers; who, in tneie indignation at the ſuppoſed neglect of his patron, ſeem not to have 
made 1ufficient allowance for the obligations his father was under to the family of Buccleugh. 
His examination of the popular arguments relative to the Britiſh commerce with India, in his 
Diſſertation prefixed to the Lyujad, his“ favourite above all that he ever attempted in proſe,” 
might diſpleaſe the celebrated author of“ The Wealth of Nations,” who ſtood forth as the philo- 
ſophical champion for the abolition of the -zonop/y of the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company; but it can 
hardly be ſuppoſed that the Epic Poem of Commerce,” a work that challenges the attention * 
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the philoſopher, the politician, and the gentleman, conld be neglected by a nobleman, diſtinguiſh. 
ed as much by his patriotiſm and benevolence, as his high rank, andfprincely fortune, and whoſe love 
and patronage of literature and ſcience, have obtained him the diſtinction of Prefident of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and enrolled his name among the Fellows of the Royal Colleges of Phyſicians, 
and Surgeons in that City. 

In his Di/ertation prefixed to the Laſiad, aſter n e on the diſtreſſed ſituation in which Ca. 
moens was ſuffered to languiſh, he concludes his remarks with ſome ſtanzas, in the manner of Spenſer 
on the Neglect of Poetry, deſcriptive of what we may naturally conceive were his own fears for 
the fate of his tranſlation. But poetry ſo ſplendid, ſo ſpirited, ſo harmonious, could not remain 
long unnoticed ; and the applauſe of the public followed the appearance of the Luſiad in ſo high 
a degree, as ſoon to baniſh from his mind the momentary chagrin; which a few circumſtances at. 
tending the publication had given birth to. 

Notwithſtanding the approbation with which the public had received his unden by a letter 
to Thomas Caldecott. Eſq. of the Middle Temple, who warmly patroniſed, and very eſſentially ſerved 
him, while he was at Oxford, dated Foreſt-Hill, Dec. 20. 1778, it appears that he was by no means 
happy; and had projected an edition of his works by ſubſcription, for which he had printed pro. 
poſals: © Beſides the neceſſity which urges to this ſcheme, am very deſirous of giving an edition 
of my works, in which I ſhall beſtow the utmoſt attention. Except on very popular or temporary 
ſubjects little or nothing is to be made of half crown publications, and this alſo inclines me to a 
quarto collection; which, perhaps, will be my final farewell to that blighted ſpot (worſe than the 
moſt bleak mountains of Scotland), yclept Parnaſſus; for after this labour is finiſhed, if Governor 


J cannet, or does not, help me to a little . I will certainly bid adieu to 
Europe, to unhappy ſuſpenſe, and, d allo, to the chagrin of ſoul which I feel to accom. 
pany it. * 


Previous to the publication of the Laſiad, he had been tempted to try his powers in dramatic 
compoſition, and wrote a tragedy, called the Seige of Marſeilles, formed upon a ſtory from the 
French hiſtory in the reign of Francis I., when the Duke of Bourbon, at the head of a Spaniſh ar. 
my, invaded his native country, and laid fiege to Marſeilles; which, with ſome recommendations from 
his literary friends, he tranſmitted to Garrick. The manager acknowledged, in a letter to a friend, 
that it contained many beautiful paſſages; but he added, that fine writing was not of itſelf ſufficientto 
conſtitute a drama fit for public exhibition. Governor Johnſtone, unwilling that the labour he be- 
ſtowed on this work ſhould be entirely loſt, ſolicited the aid of Mr. Home, author of Douglas, to 
make tome alterations. This was complied with, and the piece, after being inſpected by * 
Warton, was again ſubmitted to the manager, and again rejected. 

The conduct of Garrick ſtrongly excited his reſentment ; he determined to print the tragedy, begun 
it, and ſent the firſt ſheet of it to the manager. The en which led him to the firſt, appear in the 
Preface to the play; what induced him to the latter, he has deſcribed in a letter to Mr. Hoole, 
dated Nov. 15. 1773. 

< have juſt received a letter from Mr. Ballantyne, wherein he acquaints me, that you ſcemed 
ſorry that Mr. Garrick had ſeen a proof ſheet of the preface to my play. Mr. B. allo expreffed his 
{ſurpriſe how he ſhould have obtained it, and ſuppoſe that ſome perſon who withed me ili had 
ſent it, that he might be prepared to prejudice the public againſt me. 

« The truth is, I ſent it to him in a blank cover. Let him be prepared as he will. Half a year 
ago, I declared my reſolution to my friend Mr. Boſwell. He wrote me two earneſt diſſuaſive 
letters; but in vain. I have maturely conſidered every circumſtance; I have paſſed the Rubicon, 
and I will proceed. In a letter to Mr. Boſwell, ſent off only three days ago, I told him that! 
ſhould look upon any farther diſſuaſive as thus, in plain Engliſh: * What do you think the public 
will mind ſuch a ſeribbler as you? No, my friend, take my advice, fold your hands together, ſub- 
mit to the infallibility of Mr. Garrick, and ſtarve.” I have alſo cited the ſame ſentence in a letter 
now on the table to Governor Johnſtone. * I have paſſed the Rubicon, I ſay, but I am nota 
Kenrick. No friend ſhall bluſh for me. I know what I owe to them, and to myſelf, If I am 


; poſſeſſed of any ſatirical abilities, Mr. G. ſhall feel them. I have planned a new Dunciad, of 


which he is the hero. As ſoon as I ſiniſli the Zyfad, I will ſet about it. If you think proper, yo! 
may mention this in any company.“ 
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puith. He was, afterwards, adviſed to try its fate on the Edinburgh theatre; but Governor Johnſtone 
e love thinking it might interfere with the completion of the Lyſiad, recommended bim to lay it entirely 
Royal aſide, un} the tranflation was finiſhed. | Fo this he conlented 3 and when the Laſſad was finiſhed, 
clans another friend! r-commended to him to reviſe the play, and offer it to Mr. Harris. This was ac- 


of advantage Tom the theatre, though he afterwards permitted a perſon to ſnow the unfortunate 
play to Mr. Sheridan, and here too it had the fame ſuccefs as with the ether managers. Had he 
lived he always declared his intention of printing it in the collection of his works. : 

The approbation which had crowned his tranſlation of the Lyfiad, and the reſpectable name 
which he had now attained in the literary world, ſoon baniſhed from his mind the mortifications 
he ſuffered from the ill ſucceſs of his tragedy. | 

The firſt edition of the Laſiad being ſoon fold, he immediately prepared a ſecond, with improve- 
ments, which was publiſhed in June 17783. For this Mr. Mortimer preſented him with an etch- 
ing; and on the death of that excellent artiſt, Feb. 4. 1779, he wrote an Epitaph for him. 

In 1779, he publiſhed a pamphlet, intituled 4 Candid Examination of the reaſons for depriving 
| the Eaft India Company of its charter, contained in the hiftory and management of the Eaſt India 
| Company, from its commencement to the preſent time; together with fritures on ſome of the ſelf- 
; tontradiftians, and hiſtorical errors, of Dr. Adam Smith, in his reaſuns for the abolition of the ſaid 
| Company, 4t0. 

About this time, ſome of his friends had it in contemplation to recommend him to the notice' of 
| his Majeſty, as worthy of a penſion. Dr. Lowth, Biſhop of London, from a knowledge of his vir- 
| tues and talents, intimated his readineſs to give him ordination, with a promiſe of ſome proviſion 
in the church; but this mode of life was not agreeable to his diſpoſition. 

While the ſcheme of publiſhing a collection of his poems by ſubſcription, was ripening, in which, 
from the exe tions or his friends, he had great reaſon to hope for ſucceſs, his friend Governor John- 
ſtone was, in May 1779, appointed to the command of the Romney man of war, and the imme- 
diately offered to appoint him his ſecretary, in order that he might partake of any good for- 
tune, which might attend the cruize. So ftrict was his regard to the enagement he had pre- 
viouſly made with his friends, from whom he had received a few ſubſcriptions for his poems, that 
it was found a very difficult taſk to perſuade him to accept this oder. It was at length ſuggeſted 
to him, that a new ſituation would oven a new ſcene, which would enable him to add what 
& might render his volume ſtill more acceptable to his ſubſcribers; under this impreſſion he engaged, 
. and fulfilled his appointment during the remainder of the year, 

| In November he arrived at Liſbon, and was appointed by the Commodore, joint-agent for the 
n prizes which were taken. At this place he was coulidered as the tranſlator of the Luſiaud, and re- 
e f ceived with the moſt flattering marks of attention. There, ard in the neighbourhood, he remained 
ſor more than ſix months. 
During his liay, he compoſed his * 2 1i{!), cm epiſiie from Liſbon, publiſſied in gto, 17873 
| and collected ſome particulars concerning the hiktory, manners, and cuttoms of the Portugueſe ; 


SIE bg arte Es Vas: 


| which he never arranged. 

| | The Royal Academy being opened while he was at Liſbon, he was preſent at the ceremony of 
its commencement, and had the honour to be admitted a member, under the Prefidency of one of 
the molt illuſtrious characters of the age, Prince Don John of Bragauza, Duke of Lafoens; whs 
preſented him with his own portrait as a mark of his regard. | 

On his return to England, it was thought neceſſary that be ſhould ſtay in London, to attend the 
proceedings in the courts of law, reſpecting the cenuemnation of ſome prizes; and he did not 
therefore accompany the Commodore during his lait expedition to the Cape of Good Hope, nor did 
he go any more to lea. 

In 1782, he came forward as an advocate for Chatterton's title, in the Rowleian controverſy, and 
publiſhed an ironical pamphlet, intituled, The Prophecy of Queen Emma, an ancient ballad, lately 
diſcovered, written by Fohannes Turgettus, Prior of Darhen, ia the reign of William Rufus ; to 
which is added, by the edito an account of the diſcovery and hints tewards a windication of the 
authenticity of the poems of Ogian and Rowley, $993. ? 

6 


cordingly done, but it was ſtill unſucceſsful. Atter this repulſe, he relinquiſhed all expectations | 
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On the 6th of June 1782, he married Miſs Tomkins, daughter of the perſon with whom he re. 
fided at Foreſt-Hill, while he was engaged in tranſlating the Zufiad. | 

The fortune he acquired under Commodore Johnitone, now enabled him to retire to literary lei. 
ſure and independence. He accordingly took a houſe at Wheatley, a few miles from Oxford, where 
he devoted his vacant time to the reviſion of his poetical works and tragedy, which he propoſed 
publiſhing by ſubſcription. 

The efficient patronage of Commodore Johnſtone will be remembered to his honour. On the 
death of his real friend and patron, May 24. 1787, he ſhowed his affection and gratitude 
to his memory, in ſome elegiac verſes, a copy of which he ſent to the gallant Lord Rod- 
ney, begging his opinion and correction of the firſt note, and received the following anſwer, 
dated Albemarle-ſtreet, May 16. 1788. Nothing can give me more real pleaſure, than the 
affection and gratitude ſhown by you to the memory of our worthy friend George Johnſtone, It 
is impoſſible for me not to approve of the verſes of the tranſlator of the Zyfiad, which, without 
flattery, in my poor opinion, are equal, if not ſuperior, to Pope's tranſlation of the Iliad. It is im. 
poſſible not to be pleaſed with both. Both inftil iv our minds the glorious idea of doing our duty 
to our country, and that life withoat honour is a burden. | 

* Your note relative to the intelligence ſent me in 1767, I think not full enough. The intelli. 


| gence was of that conſequence, that without it every Spaniſh province in the Weſt Indies had been 


prepared, as I did not receive orders from England till Martinique was taken, and I had ſailed to 
attack Domingo, in which time my cruiſers had taken every Spaniſh packet that had failed from 
Spain with the declaration of war. And the very day I received Mr. Johnſtone's diſpatches, I ſent 
them to Jamaica, defiring the Governor to lay an embargo, and the Admiral to ſeize all Spaiiſh 
ſhips ; which was done accordingly, and the Spaniſh Governors, totally ignorant of the war, till 
Sir George Pococke and the Britiſh fleet came in fight, ſome months after, off the Havannah. Mr, 
Johnftone, therefore, may be properly ſaid to have taken the Havannah. | 

With infinite pleaſure I beg you will put me down as a ſubſcriber to your works, and beg you 
will do me the honour of calling upon me when you come to town.“ 

During the laſt ſeven years of his life, he occaſionally afforded ſome aſſiſtance to the European 
Magazine,” the Fragments of Leo, and ſeveral of the Reviews of books came from his band. In 
September 1788, at the requelt of a friend, he wrote a ſong called Eſtdale Braes, in honour of the place 
of his birth, a country moſt beautifully Arcadian, in the centre of that diſtrict on the border of Scot- 
land which is thus deſcribed by Dr. Percy, in his © Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Poetry,” © Moſt 
of the fineſt old Scottiſh ſongs have the ſcene laid within twenty miles of England, which is indeed 
all poetic ground, green hills, remains of woods, clear brooks. The paſtoral ſcenes remain; of the 
rude chivalry of former ages, happily nothing remains but the ruins of the caſtles,” 

This ſong, in commemoration of a ſpot, in itſelf of little importance, but dignified by the birth 
of heroes, who have bled in defence of their country, and poets who have given new harmony to 
the language, was intended to be ſet to mutic by James Balmain, Eſq. Commiſſioner of the Exciſe, 
and brother-in-law to Commodore Johnſtone ; {© that we ſhould have an Eſkdale ſong, written by a 
bard of Eſkdale, and fet to muſic by a native of the ſame place. 

This was the laſt compoſition he lived to finiſn. After a thort illneſs, he died at Wheatly in Ox- 
fordihire, Oct. 25th 195g, in the 55th year of his age. He was buried at Wheatly. He left a ſon, 
with but a ſcanty proviſion; whom his executors Francis Waſtie, Eſq. of Great Milton, Oxfœdſhire, 


and Mr. William Bailantyne, merchant, Savage Gardens, have placed with the Rev. Mr, Nailor at 


Hammerſmith, in order that he may he qualified for admiſſion, on the foundation of Wincheſter College. 
His Poems, including the pieces formerly printed ſeparately, except Providence, with the Sor- 
cere/s, and other original pieces, and the tragedy of the Siege of Marſeilles, were collected and 


- publiſhed by ſubſcription, in one volume 4to, 1794, with ſome © Anecdotes” of his life, © in whick 
are compriſed ſeveral letters from the late Lord Lyttleton,” with the benevolent purpoſe of raiſing 


a ſum to aſſiſt the education and. proviſion of hisſun. His poems, reprinted from the edition 1794 with 
his verſes on PaſFng through the Purliament Cloſe of Edinburgh, at Midnight, and ſome ſmaller pieces 
ſelected from the Introduction to the Liſiud, and the © Anecdotes” of his life, are now, for the firſt 
time, received into a collection cf claflical Engliſh poetry. His poem oz Providence, he himſelf 
thought too incorrect for republication. A copy of his Prophecy of Queen Emma, Sc. could not be 
obtained for the uſe of this edition, f ; 
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On the following character of Mickle, given by the writer of the account of his life in the 
« European Magazine,” the editor of his poems obſerves, © that having known him intimately, 
and known him long, he thinks it ſtrictly juſt.” 

« To thoſe who are unacquainted with Mr. Mickle's writings, we need not point out the 
beauty, the ſtrength, or the variety of his verſification, the harmony of his numbers, and the vi- 
gour of his imagination. Theſe are ſo apparent, that we riſk nothing in declaring our opinion, 
that they muſt ſooner or later force themſelves into the notice of thoſe who at preſent are ſtrangers 
to them. Leaving his literary character, therefore, to find its own value, we ſhall confine ourſelves 
to ſpeak of him as a member of ſociety. He was in every point of view a man of the utmoſt in- 
tegrity, warm in his friendſhip, and indignant only againſt vice, irreligion, or meanneſs. The 
compliment paid by Lord Lyttleton to Thomſon, might be applied to him with the ſtricteſt truth; 
not a line is to be found in his works, which, dying, he would wiſh to blot. During the greateſt 
part of his life, he endured the preſſures of a narrow fortune without repining, never relaxing his 
induſtry to acquire by honeſt exertion that independence which at length he enjoyed. He did not 
ſhine in converſation, nor would any perſon from his appearance have been able to form a favour. 
able judgment of his talents. In every fituation in which fortune placed him, he diſplayed an in- 
dependent ſpirit, undebaſed by any meanneſs, and when his pecuniary circumſtances made him on 
one occaſion feel a difappointment with ſome force, he even then ſeemed more aſhamed at his want 
of diſcernment of character, than concerned for his loſs. He ſeemed to entertain with reluctance 
an opinion, that high birth could be united with a ſordid mind. He had, however, the ſatisfaction 
of reflecting, that no extravagant panegyric had diſgraced his pen. Contempt certainly came to his 
aid, though not ſoon ; he wiſhed to forget his credulity, and never after converſed on the ſubject by 
choice. To conclude, his faibles were but few, and thoſe inoffenſive; his virtues many; and his 
genius very conſiderable. He lived without reproach, and his memory will always be cheriſhed by 
thoſe who were acquainted with him.” | 

In this portrait of Mickle, his few imperfections are commendably thrown into ſhade, but his virtues 
are faithfully delineated, and cannot fail to impreſs the moſt advantageous idea of his character. 
Religion appears to have been a leading feature in his mind'; but the zeal againſt infilelity which 
induced him to plan his Cave of Deiſm ought not to have rendered him inſenſible of the value of 
two ſuch men as David Hume, and Adam Smith, ſo far as to circulate among his acquaintance the 
Heroic Epiſtle in ridicule of theſe ornaments of philoſophy. To have threatened Garrick with a 


Dunciad it he refuſed to get up a very moderate tragedy, would ſeem inexcuſable, were not the 


genus irritabile vatum almoſt proverbial. 

The character of Mickle, as a poet, ranks very high among his countrymen. His verſification is 
undoubtedly very vigorous and manly ; but certainly not equally remarkable for correctneſs. It 
unites the treedom of Dryden with the force and harmony of Pope. The Englith Laſiad is a truly 
claſſical performance, and ſtands unrivalled by any production of the kind in our language, but the 


Engliſh Iliad. His Sir Martyn, Almada Hill, Pollio, and Mary Queen of Scots, if he had written 


nothing elſe are aficlent to entitie him to a Clallical dillinetion among the poets of our nation. 
Of the Zz/eau ue is not only an able tranijator, but a ipirited advocate. He has very judiciouſly 
prefaced his tranſlation with a copious and ſatisfactory introduction to the hiſtory of the poem, 
and accompanied it with notes that were neceſſary to give it proper elucidation. The narrative 
is liberal and elegant, interſperſed with many ſenſible obſervations, and juſt political reflections. 
In the critical part of his notes, he merits great praite; but he has ſometimes, perhaps, rather ſtept 
out of his way. The lively and ingenious, though inaccurate and ill-grounded criticiſms 
and miſrepreſentations of Voltaire, reſpecting the Lzfiad, have drawn from his pen ſuch a 
ſeverity of animadverſion and reprehenſion, as ſeem ſcarcely jultifiable, when occafioned by a 
difference chiefly affecting a point of taſte. Voltaire admits the Lyfiad to be a work juſtly de- 
ſerving of a diſtinguiſhed rank in epic poetry, a work abounding in beauties, and exhibiting 
allo ſome ſtriking defects. It is, as he affirms, a poem without a plan; without unity; with 
out propriety; for the machinery exhibits a monſtrous combination of Chriſtian and Pagan my- 
thology. Vaſco de Gama the hero of the poem, for inſtance, prays to the God of Iſrael in a ſtorm, 
and the goddeſs Venus comes to his relief, But we are told,” ſays Voltaire, © that the machinery 


| 
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js allegorical; thus Mars is clearly deſigned to repreſent Jeſus Chriſt, and Prob the Virgin Marg 
All this may be true, but I own I ſhould not have ſuſpected it.” He is not ſatisfied with eager: 
ly defending the propriety of this allegorical interpretation, and with ſtating the obvicy 
anſwer to the objection re ſpecting the unity of the action, but he recriminates upon Voltaire, and 
' expoſes him to contempt and deteſtation. In his analyſis of the Lyfiad, he enters deep into the me. 


rits of the poem, and finds it poſſeſſed of all the ſpirit, and great component parts of the epic. The 


reſult of his examination of the machinery, and conſtruction of the poem, on the principles of the 
Epopcera, will ſatisfy men of taſte and elegant reſearches. Men, of minuter ſtudies, and ſentiments leſg 
enlarged, may, indeed, cavil at what they think ſome deviations from the epic ſyſtem ; that ſyſtem 
which ſcholaſtic formality and mechanical minds have drawn from thoſe great archetypes, why 
themſelves know no rule but the implicit purſuit of nature. 

If we conſider only the ſtate of the Iberian poetry at, and even after, the time when Camzer; 
wrote, we muſt look upon his Ly/iad as a wonderful performance. He was the original poet of his 
country. He had not, like Taſſo, a Dante to ſmooth his way, nor like Milton, a Spenſer. Around 
him all was obſcurity, and even an affectation of obſcurity. The Spaniards looked with the higheſt 
veneration on the writings of Balthazar Gracian, and Luis de Gongora, becanſe they were abſtracted 
and unintelligible. Even their great poet Lopez de Vega, wrote in the ſame ſtrange enigmatical 
fiyle; a whimſical heterogeneous mixture of the enflure of the French, and the concetti of the Ita. 
Mans, interwoven with the ſombrous, but fantaſtic ground of the Moreſca. When theſe defects d 
the national poetry are conſidered, thoſe of Camoens,in . will be thought the more excuſable 
and his excellences will do him the greater honour. . 

Homer and Virgil” ſays Mickle © have been highly pralle for their judgment in the choice 
of the ſubjects which intereſted their countrymen; and Statius has been as ſeverely blamed for his 
unintereſting choice, But though the ſubject of Camoers be particularly intereſting to his country. 
men, it has alſo the peculiar happineſs ta be the poem of every trading nation. It is the epic poem 
of the birtk of commerce. And in a particular manner the epic poem of whatever country has the 
controul and poſſeſſion of the commerce of India. An unexhauſted fertility and variety of poetical 
deſcription, an uncxhauſted elevation of ſentiment, and a eonſtant tenor of the grand ſimplicity of 
diction complete the character of the Luſiad of Camoens ; a poem which though it has hitherto 
received from the public moſt unmerited, and from the critics moſt unmerited injuſtice, was yet 
better underſtood by the greateſt poet of Italy. Taſſo never did his judgment more credit than 
when he dreaded Camoens as a rival, or his generoſity more honour, than when he addreſſed his 
elegant ſonnet, * Vaſco le cui feiici, &c.“ to the hero of the Luſiad.” | 

Of the extraordinary talents of his illuſtrious contemporary, Taſſo appears to have been perſectly * 
ſible. Monteſquieu in his“ Spirit of Laws,” has, with a degree of impartiality, by no means peculiar to 
his character, allowed that the Zſad unites the charms of the © Odyfley” with the magnificence of 
the Aneid;” he might have added, with the majeſtic ſpirit and divine energy of the © Iliad ” The 
fire of the Mzonian bard glows in the eye of Camoens, while he bears upon his aſpect the ſerene dignity 
of the Mantuan muſe. But he not only unites the power of compoſition that characterize the three 
ancient poems; he aſſociates their different intereſts. The ſtrong unconquered paſſions, the martial 
ardour, and ſtormy valour of the heroes at Troy, are powerfully repreſented in Gama's narrative 
of the Luſians and their wars. His piety, his tender attachment to his country, and affeRion for 
his prince, make us feel every thing for him that we have felt for Virgil's hero; and whatever at- 
tention, curioſity or concern the man, 


Qui mores hominum multorum vidit= 


could poſſibly excite in the reader, all theſe muſt be awakened in a more intereſting manner by 
the author of the Lyfiad. He ſubſcribes to Voltaire's aſſertion, when he calls it 2e nozwells 
eſp'ece d Epopee; but though the happineſs of Camoens in the novelty of his ſubject muſt 
be acknowledged, yet it is certainly much in the manner and ſpirit of the“ Odyſſey,” the con- 
duct of which he has omitted to analyſe, 

To the character of the Lufiad, as given by Mickle, every reader of taſte will very freely con- 
ſent; and he has done himſelf the higheſt honour, in making lis author live in the fulneſs of his ſpi* 
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. e rene , 
its merits may be more g 


laborate of his original 

Progreſs of Diſſipation, is the longeſt „„ be eaſy to peat "_ 

Oy 5 l numerous imitations ” "Vs *. tes a warm and fruitful ima- 

ical compoſitions. Am N ith the original. It indic: i at, rnit. A 

e e e N e et, 1 Martyn's ct 

n wa f Spenſer, and the propoſition _ ratlos, with the influence 

an invocation to the "_— eee his 10 of pleaſure and. e e are next exemplified in 
PORN Ne IR = Wa deſcribed, The effets cf this influenc 

over him which ſhe aſſumes, 


U and 


8 behaviour as a maſter- to bis 
f ineſs as a lover, a parent, a oc * 1 ee, as a man of birth 
we TOO —_— her and in his feelings in nie hour he reaſons he gives in his pre- 
tenants, as a friend and a 5 : with an ailegorical cataſtrophe. 5 = and wantonneſs of deſcrip= 
OOTY 5 ee of Spenſer, are,“ That the fulneſs 
face for having adopte 


1 5 


ot only as 
rl ee Wein him to eſteem it, bee e 
3 r of Spenſer, are ſo happily and . his ſubject.“ hh — — ens” 
the beſt, the only mode of . a of Diffipation may rot _—_ N to the metre; the ia 
of Gothic ſtructure, ann m f 1 ery ſucceſs/ully performed, with re — {pirit of enthuſiaſm 
be denied, that the imitation is Ne A ſtyle of harmony, and the . e, nes and are 
guage, and the ſiction. He eee His deſcriptions are — ee louring of animated 
ar r een e a. : we Gere of imagery, and heightened by the fa 
n lement to the Engliſh 
nc y. very properly ſtyled © A Supplem er. He 
: OR T0 ee ee mo wee language . was * eee, the 
inked,” and well deſerves * _ N of a joyleſs winter day in 1 5 of our political 
en dis pile vhs aha 3 After hinting at what will probably be 
genial influence of a wa a : 


earthquake in 
iſtorical incidents, from the time of the Romans, to we — 
ener he tells us, ſtrictly local; and they have eds an, Gre. are hag 
1755. The deſcriptive parts are, — The names of Vieste ee . - AD Save wing 
ee een 6 5 the mighty deeds the lofty hills of — of the Roman 
gers, ge eee 3 has prevailed in conſequence of the ſu 
he notices the change 9 


e 


loſt fight of the friend to whom it is addreſſed He is indeed twice afterwards adverted to; 


His Elegy on Mary Queen of Scots, evinces ſtrong powers of imagination, a brilliant fancy, and 
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empire, by the irruption of the Goths and other northern tribes; and though the cauſes he aſligng 
for that peculiar character which has ſince marked each of the different diviſions of Europe, may 
not be hiſtorically true, yet the ideas he has ſtarted on this ſubject are at leaſt poetical and i ingeni. 
ous. The diſeaſed chivalry of romance is contraſted with the chivalry of wi/tom and bhonour, as be 


— 
ſtyles the religious fury of cruſading, which the preſent writer cannot agree with him in admiring, 
The fall of Liſbon's zaval throne occaſions ſome boding thoughts on that of London. The nay 
glory of the Portuguſe, during the time they firſt eſtabliſhed themſelves in Aſia, and the fate . _ 


Gama, have their due place; with the maſſacre of the Moors at the taking of Liſbon, that of the 
Jews and Chriſtians in 1505, the revolution that ſet the Duke of Braganza on the throne, a ſu. 
blime defeription of the earthquake, &c. The Duke of Lafsens receives a high eulogium in 
the concluſion, for his taſte in the belles lettres, hiſtory, & e. The general poetical merit of 
the epiſtle is very conſiderable. The ſentiments may ſometimes be thought exceptionable; 
dut the verſification is ſpirited and harmonious; though it would have been more fo, had 
he leſs frequently made one verſe run into another. In attempting bold innovations in lan. 
guage, he has, in ſome inſtances, violated metaphorical propriety. Of the peculiar advantages 
of the epiſtolary form of compoſition, he has not perhaps availed himſelf ſo much as he might 
have done; excepting, at the commencement of the poem, he ſeems in great meaſure to haye 


but from the manner in which it is dope, it ſeems as much with the view to fill up the mes. 
fare of the verſe, as to awaken and direct the attention to any ſtriking object. The writer of 
epiſtles, if he wiſhes to make them as intereſting as their nature will admit, ſhould loſe no op. 
portunity of appealing. where it can prudently be done, to the feelings and ſentiments of thoſe to 
whom he is ſuppoſed to be addreſſing himſelf. 

His Pollio, an Elegiac Ode, is characteriſed by genuine enthuſiaſm, vigour of thought, and natu- 
ral expreſſion. The deſcription of Rin Caftle has dignity and characteriſtie propriety. There is 
likewiſe conſiderable merit in the deſcription of the retreats where he had experienced with his 
brother, the happy amuſements of young ſimplicity ; which naturally renew his grief and com- 
plaints for his loſs. 


, 
true ſentimental feeling The imagery is various and rich; the expreſſion is at the ſame time W 
beautiful and bold; and the ſentiments are tender and intereſting. They who think differently from ; 
him with reſpect to the character of Mary, muſt allow, that her misfortunes are lamented, and her Ar 


virtues and accompliſhments are commended, in numbers equally harmonious and tender. 


His Knowledge, an Ode, is nervous and elegant, both in, ſentiment and expreſſion ; and though, 
by reaſon of its philoſophical tenor, the deſcriptive part is leſs luxuriant, yet the colouring is not Tl 
languid, nor are the deſcriptions inanimated. 

His Hengiſt and Mey, and the Sorcere/s, are not inferior to the beſt imitations of the ancient T 


heroic ballad. The Sorcere/s, is conceived with much fancy. It was written at the requeſt of a 
friend, who poſſeſſed Mr. Mortimer's picture of“ The Incantation,” as a ſtory to the painting, H 
From this picture, Dixon, engraved a very fine print. 


His Eftdale Braces, he has characteriſed in a letter, which he ſent to a friend, with the ſong, © The ; 
ballad, indifferent as it is, has too much poetical expreſſion, and is too. clear of low nonſenſe and 7 
abſurdity, ever to become popular.” | 

The elegant ſtanzas vn Mr. Servinton, were built on an kde ſomewhat fimilar to that which 1 
he has made the groundwork of his Sir Martyn, and may be conſidered as a miniature picture of the 
conſequences of diſſipation. The ſtanzas On the negle? of Poetry are beautifully pathetic. Of his * 
ſmaller pieces, the Epitaph on Mr. Mortimer is the moſt ſucceſsful. In the Stanzas to a young ; 


Lady ftudious of Botany, he makes the primroſe a flower which lingers to the winter ſeaſon; 
on the contrary, it is, as its name denotes, an early production of the Spring, and * not linger 


even to the approach of Summer. 
5 


Ir has been often ſaid, that fiction is the moſt pro- 
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POLLIO. 
AN ELEGIAC ODE. 


Written iu the Wood near Roſlin Caſtle. 1762. 


« Hzc Jovem ſentire deoſque cunctos, Y 
« Spem bonam certamque domum reporto. 
Hok Ar. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


per field for poetry. If it is always ſo, the writer 


of this little piece acknowledges it as a circum- 


ſtance againſt him. The following ode was 
firſt ſuggeſted, and the ideas contained in it 
raiſed, on reviſiting the ruins and woods that 
had been the ſcene of his early amuſements, 
with a deſerving brother, who died in his twen- 
ty-firſt year. 


Tux peaceful evening breathes her balmy ſtore, 
The playful ſchool-boys wanton o'er the green; 

Where ſpreading poplars ſhade the cottage door, 
The villagers in ruſtic joy convene. 


Amid the ſecret windings of the wood, 
With ſolemn meditation let me ſtray; 

This is the hour, when to the wiſe and good, 
The heavenly maid repays the toils of day. 


The river murmurs; and the breathing gale 
Whiſpers the gently-waving boughs among; 

The ſtar of evening glimmers o'er the dale, 
And leads the filent hoſt of heaven along. 


How bright, emerging o'er yon broom-clad height, 
The filver empreſs of the night appears 

Yon limpid pool renccts a ſtream of light, 
And faintly in its breaſt the woodland bears. 


The waters tumbling o'er their rocky bed, 
Solemn and conſtant, from yon dell reſound; 
The lonely hearths blaze o'er the diſtant glade; 

The bat, Iow-wheeling, ſkims the duſky ground. 


Auguſt and hoary, o'er the ſloping dale, 4 
The Gothic abbey rears its ſculptur'd towers ; 
Dull through the roofs reſounds the whiſtling gale 

Dark ſolitude among the pillars low*rs. | 
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Where yon ſkaith'd poplar through the window 


waves, 


And, twining round, the hoary arch ſuſtains: 


There oft at dawn, as one forgot behind, 


Who longs to follow, yet unknowing where, 


Some hoary ſhepherd, o'er his ſtaff reclin'd, 


Pores on the graves, and ſighs a broken prayer. 
High 2 pines, that with their dark ning 


ade 
Surround yon craggy bank, the caſtle rears 
Its crumbling turrets: ſtill its towery head 
A warlike mien, a ſullen grandeur wears. 


So, midſt the ſnow of age, a beaſtful air 

Still on the war- worn veteran's brow attends$ 
Still his big bones his youthful prime declare, 
Though trembling, o'er the feeble crutch he 


bends. 7 
While round the gates the duſky wallflowers creep, 
Where oft the knights the beauteous dames have 
led; 


Gone is the bower, the grot a ruin'd heap, 
Where bays and ivy o'er the fragments ſpread. 


"Twas here our fires, exulting from the fight, 


Eying their reſcued fields with proud delight ; 
Now loſt to them ! and ah, how chang'd to me! 


This bank, the river, and the fanning breeze, 
The dear idea of my Pollio bring; 


trees, ' 
When here we wander'd in the eves of ſpring. 


When April's ſmiles the flowery lawn adorn, 
And modeſt cowſlips deck the ſtreamlet's fide: 
When fragrant orchards to the roſeate morn 


dy'd 
So fair a bloſſom gentle Pollio wore, 
Theſe were the emblems of his healthful mind; 
To him the letter'd page diſplay' d its lore, 


Him with her pureſt flames the muſe endow'd, 
Flames never to th' illiberal thought allied; 
The ſacred ſiſters led where virtue glow'd ' 


Where yon old trees bend o'er a place of graves, 
And, ſolemn, ſhade a chapel's K : 


d remains; 


In all her charms; he law, he felt, and died. 


Great in their bloody arms, march'd o'er the lea, 


So ſhone the moon through theſe ſoft-nodding 


Unfold their bloom, in heaven's own colours 


To him bright fancy all her wealth refign'd: | 


* 


+ 


* 
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Oh partner of my infant griefs and joys! 
Big with the ſcenes now paſt, my heart o'erflows, 
Bids each endearment, fair as once, to riſe, 
And dwells luxurious on her melting woes. 


Oft with the rifing ſun, when life was new, 
Along the woodland have I roam'd with thee ; 

Oſt by the moon have bruſh'd the evening dew, 
When all was fearleſs innocence and glee, 


The fainted well where yon bleak hill declines, 
Has oft been conſcious of thoſe happy hours; 

But now the hill, the river crown'd with. pines, 
And ſainted well, have loſt their cheering pow- 


ers. 


For thou art gone — my guide, my friend, oh 
where, 
Where haſt thou fled, and left me here behind! 
My tendereſt wiſh, my heart to thee was bare, 
Oh, now cut off each paſſage to thy mind! 


How dreary is the gulf, how dark, how void, 
The trackleſs ſhores that never were repaſt! 
Dread ſeparation ! on the depth untry'd 
Hope Jaulters and the ſoul recoils aghaſt. 


Wide round the ſpacious heavens I caſt my eyes; 
And fhall theſe ftars glow with immortal fire, 
Still ſhine the lifeleſs glories of the ſkies, 
And could thy bright, thy living ſoul expire? 


Far be the thought—the pleaſures moſt ſublime, 
The glow of triendſhip, and the virtuous tear, 
The tow'ring with that ſcorns the bounds of time, 
Chill'd in this vale of death, but languith here. 


So plant the vine on Norway's wint'ry land, 
The languid ſtranger fecbly buds, and dies; 
" Yet there's a chme where virtue ſhall expand 
With godlike ſtrength, beneath her native fries. 


The lonely ſhepherd on the monntain's fide, 
With patience waits the roſy opening day ; 
The mariner at midnight's darkſome tide, 
With cheerful hope expects the morning ray. 


Thus 1, on life's torm-beaten ocean toſt, 
In mental viſion view the happy ſhore, 
Where Pollio beckons to the peaceſui coaſt, 
Where fate and death divide the friends no 
more. 


Oh that ſome kind, ſome pitying kindred ſhade, 
Who now, perhaps, frequeats this ſolemu grove, 
Would tell the awful ſecrets of the dead, 
And from my eyes the mortal film remove! 


Vain is the wiſh—yet ſurely not in vain 
Man's boſom glows with that celeftial fire, 
Which ſcerns earth's luxuries, which ſmiles at 


pain, 
And wings his ſpirit with ſublime defire. 
Tofan this ſpark of heaven, this ray divine, 
Still, oh my foul! {till be thy dear employ ; 


Still thus to wander through the ſhades be thine, 
And ſwell thy breaſt with viſionary joy. 


So to the dark-brow'd wood, or ſacred mount, 

In ancient days the holy ſcers retir'd, 
And, led in viſion, drank at Siloe's fount, 
While riſing ceſta ſies their boſoms fir'd; 
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Reſtor'd creation bright before them roſe, 
The burning deſerts ſmil'd as Eden's plains, 
One friendly ſhade the wolf and lambkin clue 
The flowery mountains ſung—"* Meſſiah reigns hy 


Though fainter raptures my cold breaſt inſpire, 
Yet let me oft frequent this ſolemn ſcene, 

Oft to the abbey's ſhatter'd walls retire, 
What time the moonſhine dimly gleanis between 


There, where the croſs in hoary ruin nods, 
And weeping yews o'erſhade the Jerter'd ſtones 
While midnight filence wraps theſe drear abods, 
And 1 me wand'ring o'er my kindreg 
ones. 5 


Let kindled fancy view the glorious morn, 
When from the burſting graves the juſt ſhall ri, 

All nature ſmiling, and, by angels borne, 
Meſhah's croſs far blazing o'er the ſkies, 


SIR MARTYN. 
IN THE MANNER OF SPENSER, 


AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tars attempt in the manner of Spenſer, was fir 
publiſhed in 1767, ſince which time it has paſſed 
through ſome editions, under the title of the Gy 
cubine; a title which, it muſt be confeſſed, cons 


veyed a very improper idea both of the ſubject and 


ſpirit of the poem. It is now more properly int. 
tuled Sir Martin; and the author is happy to find 
that the public approbation of the work has gira 
him an opportunity to alter its name ſo much t 
advantage, 

The firſt publication was not accompanied with 
any prefatory adoreis, by which either the inter, 
tion of the writer might be explained, or the cats 


& . 


} dour of the reader ſolicited. To folicit candour 


for the poetical execution, he ſtill declines; for 
taſte is not to be bribed ; but, perhaps, juſtice to 
himſelf may require ſome explanation of his deſign, 
and ſome apology for his uſe of the manner d 
Spenſer. 
It is an eſtabliſhed maxim in criticiſm, that 
intcreiting moral is eſſential to a good poem, The 
character of the man of fortune is of the utmol 
importance, both in the political and moral world; 
to throw, therefore, a juſt ridicule on the purſuits 
and pleaſures which often prove fatal to the in- 
portant virtues of the gentleman, muſt afford a 
intereſting moral but it is the management of the 
writer which alone muſt rend@ it ſtriking, Vet 
however he may have failed in attaining this, the 
author may decently aſſert, that to paint falſe ples 
ſure as it is, ridiculous and contemptible, alike 
deſtructive to virtue and to happinels, was, 3: 


{ leaſt, the purpoſe of his poem. 


It is alſo an eſtabliſhed maxim in criticiſm, that 
the ſubject of a poem ſhould be one; that ever) 
part ſhouid contribute to the completion of one de. 
fign; which, properly purſued, will naturally di- 
fuſe itſelf into a regular beginning, middle, and 
end, Yet, in attaining this unity of the whole, the 
neceſſary regularity muſt ſtill be poetical ; for the 
ſpirit of poetry cannot exiſt under the ſhackles af 
logical or mathematical arrangement. Or, to ut 
the words of a very eminent critic, “ As there mul, 
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u needs be a connection, ſo that connection will 


« heſt anſwer its end, and the purpoſe of the writer; 


« which, whilſt it leads by a fure train of think- 
ing to the cone luſion in view, conceals itſelf all 


« the while, and leaves to the reader the ſatisfac- 


« tion of ſupplying the intermediate links, and 


joining together, in his own. mind, what is left | 


« in a ſeeming poſture of negle& and inconnec- 

« tion.“ . ö 
if, therefore, the delineation of the character of 

the man of birth, who, with every advantage of 


natural abilities and arniable diſpoſition, is at once 


jof to the public and himſelf ; if this character has 
its beginning, middle, and end, the poem has all the 
unity that propriety requires: how far ſuch unity 
is attained, may perhaps be ſeen at one view in the 
following argument. 


After an invocation to the genius of Spenſer, and 


propoſition of the ſubject, the knight's firſt at- 
tachment to his concubine, his levity, love of 
pleaſure, and diſſipation, with the influence over 
' him which on this ſhe aſſumes, are parts which 
undoubtedly conſtitute a juſt beginning. 


The effects of this influence, exemplified in the dif- 


ferent parts of a gentleman's relative character 
—in his domeſtic elegance of park, gardens, and 
houſe—in his unhappineſs as a lover, a parent, 
and a man of letters—behaviour as a maſter to 
his tenants, as a friend and a brother—and in his 
fcelings in his hours of retirement as a man of 
birth, and a patriot, naturally complete the 
middle, to which an allegorical cataſtrophe fur- 
niſhes the proper and regular end. 


Some reaſons, perhaps, may be expected, for 
having adopted the manner of Spenſer. 'Fo pro- 
poſe a general uſe of it, were indeed highly abſurd; 
yet it may be preſumed, there are ſome ſubjects on 
which it may be uſed with advantage. But not to 
enter upon any formal defence, the author will on- 
ly ſay, that the fulneſs and wantonneſs of deſcrip- 
tion, the quaint ſimplicity, and above all, the ludi- 
crous, of which the antique phraſeology and man- 
ner of Spenſer are fo happily and peculiarly ſuſcep- 
tible, inclined him to eſteem it not ſolely as the 
beſt, but the only mode of compoſition adapted to 
his ſubject, 


CANTO J. 
The mirthfull bowres and flowry dales 
Of pleaſures faerie land, 
Where virtues budds are blighted as 
By foul enchanters wand. 


Awaxx, ye weſt windes, through the lonelydale, 


And, fancy, to thy faerie bowre betake! 


Even now, with balmie freſhneſſe, breathes the [ 


gale : : 
Dimpling with downy wing the ſtilly lake 
Through the pale willows faultering whiſpers 


dew ; * 


wake, 

And evening comes with locks bedropt with 

be cs *  mouldering turrets flowly 
lake 


Tee caſtle of the Earl of Deſmond, on the barks of the 
ror Mulla in Treland, at at ſome time the reſidence 
Feuſer, the place where be ærote the greateſt tart of the 
"ery Dueene, 

7 IT . 


Voi, XI, 


— 


Advaunſt 


| HSA 
The trembling rie- graſs, and the hare · hell bl ue 
And ever and anon faire Mullas plaints renew. 


O for the nameleſfe powre to ſtrike mine eare, 
That powre of charme by naiads once poſi 
Melodious Mulla! when, full oft whyleare, 
Thy gliding murmurs ſoothd the gentle breſt 
Of hapleſſe Spenſer; long with woes oppreſt, 
Long with the drowſie patrons ſmyles decoy d, 
Till in thy ſhades, no more with cares diſtreſt, 
No more with painful anxious hopes accloyd, 
The Sabbath of his life the milde good man en- 
joyd: we | 


Enjoyd each wiſh ; while wrapt in viſions hleſt, 
The muſes wooed him, when cach evening grey 
Luxurious fancy, from her wardrobe drett 
Brought forth her faerie 4 in ſheen array 
By forreſt edge or welling fount, where lay, 
Farre from the crowd, the careleſſe bard ſupine: 
Oh happy man! how innocent and gay, 2 
How mildly peaceful paſt theſe houres of thine! 
Ah, could a ſigh avail, ſuch ſweete  calme peace 


were mine! 


Yet oft, as penſive through theſe Iawns I ſtray, 

- Unbidden tranſports through my boſome ſwells 
With pleaſing reverence awd mine eye, ſurvey 

The hallowed ſhades where ,Spenſer ſtrung 

his ſhell. (dell, 

The brooke ſtill murmurs through the buſhy 

Still through the woodlands wild and beauteous 


riſe 
The hills 
white cell h 
Complayning echoe to the ſtockdove ſighs, 
And fancy, wandering here, {till feels new extacies. 


Then come, ye genii of the place! O come, 
Ye wilde-wood muſes of the.native lay ! 
Ye who theſe bancks did whilom conſtant roam, 
And round your Spenſer ever gHdſom play 
Oh come once more ! and with your magic ray 
T hy” lawns transforming, raiſe the myſtic 
cene _ 
Theſe lawns already own your vertual ſway, 
Proud citys riſe, with ſeas and wildes atweene; 
In one enchanted view the various walks of men. 


Towrd to the ſky, with cliff on cliff ppild, . 
PFronting the ſunne, a rock fantaſtic roſe; |, 
From every rift the pink and primrofe ſmild, 
And redd: with bloſfoms hung the wildings 
boughs ; | CRT” 
On middle cliff each flowry ſhrub that blows 
On Mayes ſweete morne a fragrant grove dif- 


oy cen tops; ſtill from her moſs« 
1 


playd, 8 3 
Beauteous and wilde as ever druid choſe; 

From whence a reverend wizard through the 

to meet my ſteps; for here me ſeemd 
I ſtray'd. Y 


| | White as the ſnow-drop round his templeslowd 


A few thin hairs; bright in jus eagle eye, 
Meint with heavens lightning, ſocial mildneſſe 
glowd; _ RT, 3 1 

Yet when him liſt queynt was his leer and lie, 
Yet wondrous diſtant from malignitic,; 
For ſtill his ſmyle did forcibly Uiſcloſe * 
The foul of worth and 3 
8 |; 


=,” 


— 


642 
Such winning grace as age but rare beſtows 


Dwelt on his cheeks an 
withering roſe. 


Of ſkyen blue a mantling robe he wore, 
A purple grate looſely tyd his waiſt 
Enwove wit 
And half conceald, and half reveald his veſt, 


His veſt of filk, the Faerie Queenes bequeſt 
What time ſhe wooed him ere his head was grey; 


A lawrell bough 
To ſpeech, he points it to the mazy way 


he held, and now addreſt 


That wide and farre around in wildeſt proſpect lay. 


Younkling, quoth he, lo, where at thy 
The wilderneſs of life extenſive lies; 
The path of bluſtering fame and warlike ire, 


deſire 


Of ſcowling powre and lean-boned covetiſe, 
Of thoughtleſſe mirth and folly's giddy joys; | 


And whither all thoſe paths illuſive end, 
All theſe at my command didactick rife, 
And ſhift obedient as mine arm I bend. 
He faid, and to the ficld did ſtrait his arm extend. 


Well worthy views, quoth I, riſe all aroun d , 
But certes, lever would I ſee and hear, 
Ho, oft, the gentle plant of generous ground 


And faireſt bloom no ripend fruit will bear: 


Oft have I ſhed, perdie, the bitter tear 
To ſee the ſhoots of virtue ſhrink and dy, 
Untimely blaſted in the ſoft greene eare: 
What evil blight thus works ſuch villainy, 
To tell, O reverend ſeer, thy prompt enchant- 
. 


Ah me! how little doe unthinking youth 
Foreſee the ſorrowes of their elder age! 

Full oft, quoth he, my boſom melts with ruth 
To note the follies of their early ſtage, 
Where diſſipations cup full deepe they pledge; 

Ne can the wizards faws diſperſe to flight 
The ills that ſoon will warre againſt them 

wage, [ſpright, 

Ne may the . ſpells that lay the church-yarde 

From pleatires ſervile bands releaſe the luckleſs 
wight. 


This truth to tell, ſee yonder lawnſkepe riſe, 
An ample field of Britiſh clime I ween, 
A field which never by poetick eyes 
Was viewd from hence. Thus, through the 
rural ſcene : 
Has by a thouſand artiſts pencild beene, 
Some other may, from other point, explore 
A view full different, yet as faire beſeene: 
So ſhall theſe lawns preſent one lawnſkepe more; 
For certes where we ſtand ſtood never wight be- 
re. g 


— 


* 


In yonder dale does wonne a gentle knigh. 
Fleet as he ſpake ſti] roſe the imagerie 
Of all he told depeinten to the ſight ; 
It was, I weet, a goodly baronie * 


Beneath a greene-clad hill, right faire to ſee 
The caſtle in the ſunny vale yſtood ; [tree, 


All round the eaſt grew many a ſheltering | 


And on the weſt a dimpling ſilver flood 
Ran Grongh the gardins trim, then crept into the 
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lips, though like the 


many a flowre from many a ſhore, 


| 


How ſweetly here, quoth he, might one employ 
And fill with worthy deed the fleeting houre, 
What pleſaunce niote a learned wight enjoy 
Emong the hills and vales, and ſhady bowrez 
To mark how buxom Ceres round him poum 
The hoary-headed wheat, the freckled corne, 
The bearded barlie, and the hopp that towrg 
So high, and with his bloom ſalews the morne 
And with the orchard vies the lawnſkepe to adorn 


The fragrant orchard, where her golden ſtœe 
Pomona laviſhes on everie tree, 

The velvet-coated peach, the plumb ſo hore, 
The nectrines redd, and pippins ſheene to ſe 
That nod in everie gale with wanton glee: 

How happy here with Woodflocks laughing 
ſwain, 
And Avon's bard of peerleſſe memorie, 
To ſaunter through the daſie-whitened plain, 
When fancys ſweeteſt impe, Dan Spenſer, joins the 
train, | 

Ne to Syr Martyn height were theſe unknown; 

Oft by the brooke his infant ſteps they led, 

And oft the fays, with many a warbling tone 
* Farbig ſhape, ſtood round his morning 
E . . , 


Such happineſs bloom'd fair around his heal, 
Yet though his mind was formd each joy u 
taſte, 
From him, alas! dear homefelt joyaunce fled, 
= Vain meteors ſtill his cheated arms embrac'd; 
Where 3 flowrie gay, he found a dreary 
waſte. 


Juſt when he had his eighteenth # ummer ſeen, 
Lured by the fragrance of the new-mom 


ay, , 
As careleſſe ſauntering through the DW, 
He with his book beguild the cloſing day, 
The dairy-maide hight Kathrin friſk'd that 
way; 
A roguith twinkling look the gypſie caſt, 
vie much ſhe withd the lemmans part u 
play! 
Nathleſſe unheeding on his way he paſt, [chal 
Ne entered in his heart, or wiſh or thought w- 


SAO. FO ſhe was, and ruddie glowd he 
cheek, . 
Her eaſie waiſte in milch-white boddice dight, 
Her golden locks curld down her ſhoulders fletk, 
And halfe her boſome heaving met the ſight, 
Whiles gayly ſhe accoſts the ſober wight: 
Freedom and glee blythe ſparkling in her eye 
With wanton merrimake ſhe trips the knight, 
And round the younkling makes the clover fly: 
But _ he ſtarten up, more gameſome by and 
21: bye. 5 
I ween, quoth ſhe, you think to win a kiſs, 
But certes you ſhall woo and ſtrive in vain, 
Faſt in his armes he caught her then ywis; 
| Yſere they fell; but loud and angry then 
Gan ſhe of ſhame and haviour vild complain, 
While baſhfully the weetleſſe boy did look: 
With cunning ſmyles ſhe viewd his awkward 
pain; took, 


The ſmyle he eavght, and eke new courage 
And Kathrin then a kiſs, perdie, did gentlie brook. 


1 0 


_ vaſt the months ere yet the giddy boy 
= 8 * ode beitowd — whos would — 
hex” 
owreg, A ; 
well his aunt perceivd his dan s toy, 
* 2 2 ſore ſhe felrd her — Feanide (gree? 
= Should now be ſtaind with blood of baſe de- 
_—_ For ſooth to tell, her liefeſt hearts delight 
ad Fr Was {till to count her princely pedigree, 
i Through barons bold all up to Cadwall hight, 
ſtore hence up to Trojau Brute yſprung of Venu 
bright. | 
— But, zealous to forefend her gentle race 
les From baſelie matching with plebeian bloud, 


Whole nights ſhe ſchemd to ſhonne thilk foull 
diſgrace, , [vowd: 


And Kathrin's bale in wondrous wrath ſhe | 


Vet could ſhe not with cunning portaunce 


— ſnroud, 85 © 
. $0 as might beſt ſucceed her good intent, 

But clept her lemman and vild flut aloud ; 
own; That ſoon ſhe ſhould her graceleſſe — re- 
led, | nt. 


pent, [ſhe 
And ſtand in long white ſheet before the parſo 


9 80 ſpake the wizard, and his hand he wavd, 
heat And prompt the ſcenerie roſe, where liſtleſs 
wo 
* The knight in ſhady bowre, by ſtreamlet lavd, 

fed While Philomela ſooth'd the parting day : 
4.” Here Kathrin him approachd with features 
has. Ad 211 her ſtore of blandiſhments and wiles; 

| The knight was touchd-—but fhe with ſoft 
en, delay 
on And gentle tears ybleds her ary e ſmiles, 
een, And of baſe falſitie th* enamourd boy reviles. 
fnced 


Amazd the boy beheld her ready teares, 
* faultring oſt, exclaims with wondring 
re, 
What mean theſe ſighs ? 
And, confident in me, thy 
And need, quoth ſhe, nee 


diſpell thine ydle fears, 
Row declare. 
I my heart to 
re, | 
And tellen what untold well knowne mote be ? 
Loſt is my friends good-will, my mothers 
care l 


By you deſerted—ah !, unha y me! 


ght, left to your aunts fell ſpight, and wreakfull 

eek, crueltie. ; 

pl My — O_ he, forſooth ſhall ſhe com- 

mand? 

+ No; ſooner ſhall yond hill forſake his place, 
1 He 2 ſaid, and would have caught her 
1 and; 

1 Her hand the ſhifted to her blubbered face 


With prudiſh modeſtie, and ſobd, alas ! 
Grant me your bond, or elſe on yonder tree 

Theſe ülken garters, pledge of thy embrace, 
Ah, welladay ! ſhall hang my babe and me, 


ind everie night our ghoſtes ſhall bring all hell 

in, to thee. ; . 
Ythrilld with horre th eleſs wight 

d 1 rror gapd the wareleſs wig 

by As when, aloft on well-ſtored cherrie-tree, h 

2 The thieviſh elfe beholds with pale affright 

K. m gardner neu, and weets not where to 

e: . | 


bi 


LMS 
And will my bond forefend thilk miſerie? 
| Thos Bak thou have; and for thy peace be- 
Os \ | FE 
What mote I more? Houſekeeper ſhalt thou 
An awfull oath forthwith his promiſe tied, 


And Kathrine was as blythe as ever blytheſome 


bride. 


His aunt fell ſick for very dole to ſe: [pine 
Her kindeſt counſels ſcornd, and fore did 
To think what well ſhe knew would ſhortly he, 
Cadwallins bloud debasd in Kathrins line; 
For very dole ſhe died. Oh ſad propine, 
Syr knight, for all that care which ſhe did take! 
* many a night, for coughs and colds of 
8 „ 5 * 
Has ſhe ſat up rare cordial broths to make, 
And cockerd thee ſo kind with manie a daintie 
| cake ! Toes. 
| Soft as the goſſamer in ſummer ſhades _. .. 
Extends its twinkling line from ſpray to ſpray; 
Gently as ſleep the weary lids invades, 
So ſoft, ſo gently pleaſure mines her way: 
But whether will the ſmiling fiend betray, 
Ah, let the knights approaching dayes declare ! 
Though everic bloome and flowre of burdn 


May +2 e 
. Beitrew her path, to deſarts cold and hare 
The mazy path betrays the giddy wight unware. 


Ah! ſays the wizard,” what may now availe 
His manlie ſenſe that faireſt bloſſoms bore, 
His temper gentle as the whiſpering gale, , 
His native goodneſſe, and his vertuous lore ! 
Now through his veins, all uninflamd before, 
Th enchanted cup of diſſipation hight |. | 
Has ſhedd, with ſubtil ſtealth, through everie 
ore, 1 of 
Its Hy poiſon, brewd with magicke might, 
blight. | 
So the Canadian, train'd in drery waſtes ,* - 
To chace the foaming bore and fallow deer 
At firſt the trader's beverage ſhylie taſtes; 
But ſoon with headlong rage, unfelt whyleare, 
Inflamd he luſts for the delirious cheer :, 
So burſts the boy diſdainful of reſtrent 
_ Headlong attonce into the wylde career 
Of jolitie, with all his mind unbent, 
And dull and yrkſome hangs the day in ſports un- 
. Now fly the wafſal ſeaſons wing with glee, 
Each day affords a floode of roring joy; 


, ag Mods: 8 
The jolly horſe-race, ſummers grand loy, 
His e ſpotty the foxe pa a roy: 
But the ſubſtantial comforts of the bowl 
Are thine, O wintet ! thine to fire the boy 
With Englands cauſe, and ſwell his mightie 


„5 . 202 
* | Till dizzy with his peres about the flore he rowl. 


Now round his dores ynail'd on cloggs of wood 
Hangs many a badgers ſriout and foxes tail, 


The which had he through many a hed r- 
| ſew'd, ; nd delve, — 1 Ale; 


a 
Thfeugh _— through meer, dykef ditch; 
| 1H 


Each budd of gentle worth and better thought to 


* 


. [ſpent. 


The ſprings green months ycharmd with cock- 


— 


— — 


—— 2 —— — — — * | 


To hear his hair-breadth ſcapes would make 
ou pale; ' 
Which well the groome height Fatrick can re- 
Wuhileas on holidays he quaffs his ale; 
And not one circumſtance will he forgett, 
So keen the braggard chorle is on his hunting ſett. 


Now on the turf the knight with fparkling eyes 
Boeholds the fpringing racers 
ground: i | a 
Now lightlie by the poſt the foremoſt flies, 
And thondring on, the ratling hoofs rebound ; 
The courſers groan; the cracking whips re- 
ſound : | 2 
And gliding with the gale they ruih along 
Right to the ſtand. The knight ſtares wildly 
round IK oe 
And riſing on his ſell, his e. tongue | 
Is heard above the noiſe of all the noiſie throng. 


While thus the knight perſewd the ſhaddow 


joy, 
| I, aid ſpirits thoughtleſſe led the way, 
Her gilden baits, ah, gilded to decoy ! 
Kathrine did eve and morn before him lay, 
Warchfull to pleaſe, and ever kindlie gay; 
Till, like a thing bewitchd, the careleſſe wight 
_ ,_ Reſigns himſelf to her capricious ſway: , 
Then ſoon, perdie, was never charme bound 
85 ſpright ; ” 
In necromancers thrall in halfe ſuch pitteous plight. 


Her end accompliſhd, and her hopes at ſtay, 
fnyle 


What need her now, ſhe recks, one 
beſtow; BE, 
Fach care to pleaſe were trouble thrown away, 


And thirſtleſfe waſte, with many maxims moe, | 
As, what were ſhe the the better did ſhe ſo? 


She conns, and freely ſues her native bent: 
Vet ſtill can ſhe to guard his thraldom know, 
Though grim'd with ſnuff in tawdrie gown ſhe 


[ment, 


went, 
Though pceviſh ere her ſpleen and rude her jolli- | 


As when the linnet hails the balmie morne, 


And roving through the trees his mattin ſings, | 


Lively with joy, till on a luckleſſe thorn 


He lights, where to his feet the birdlime clings; * 


Then all in vain he flaps his gaudy wings; 
The more he flutters ſtill the more foredone : 
So fares it with the knight : each morning 
brings 
His deeper thrall; ne can he brawling ſhun, 
For Kathrin was his thorne aud birdiime both in 
in one. 


Or, when atop the hoary weſtern hill 
The ruddie ſunne appears to reſt his chin, 
When not a breeze diſturbs the murmuring rill, 
And mildlie warm the falling dewes begin, 
The gameſome trout then ſhows her Kfvetie 
ſkin, 
As wantonly beneath the wave ſhe glides, 
Watching the buzzing flies, that never blin, 
Then, dropt with pearle and golde, diſplays her 
: { divides. 


ſides, 
by While the with frequent leape the ruffled ſtreame | 


Cr-the green banck a truant ſchoolboy ſtands; 
Well has his urchin markt her mery play, 

An aſhen rod obeys his guileful hands, | 
Aud leads the mimick fly acroſs her way; 
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[late, 


ſweep the | 


Aſkaunce, with liſtly look and coy delay, 
The hungrie trout the glitteraund treachoreye, 
Semblaunt of life, with ſpeckled wings ſo ga; 
Then, ſlylie nibbling, prudiſh from it flies 


Till with a bouncing ſtart ſhe bites the truthleh A] 


Prize. a But « 

Ah, then the younker gives the fatefull twitch, Of 
Struck with amaze ſhe feels the hook YPiglt Cc 
Deepe in her gills, and, plonging where the 
A Hoy 
Shaddows the poole, ſhe runs in dread aſſtigi 2 
In vain the deepeſt rocke her late delight, And 
In vain the ſedgy nook for help ſhe tries; To fav 
The laughing elfe now curbs, now aids he 
flight, - Bow 
The more entangled ſtill the more ſhe flies, Fa 
And ſoon amid the grafs the panting captive li Dull 
Where now, ah pity! where that ſprightly ply 2 


- That wanton bounding, and exulting joy, 
That lately welcomd the retourning ray, 
When by the rivletts banks, with bluſhesc, T 
April walkd forth---ah ! never more to toy, 


n purling ſtreame, ſhe pants, ſhe gaſps, and dig! 
ha Ah 8 how like che fortune of the boy, Lo” 
His days of revel, and his nights of noiſe 
Have left him now involvd, his lemman's hapls Dean 
prize. 17 
See now the changes that attend her ſway; ? N 
The park where rural elegance had placed B 
Her ſweete retreat, where cunning art did ply The 
Her happieſt freaks, that nature undeface 
Received new charmes; ah, fee, how fal E. 
diſgraced | parl 
Now lies thilke park ſo ſweetlie wylde afore! Thoug 
Each grove and bowery walke be now lil 
waſte; , : 
The bowling-greene has loſt its ſhaven flore, His 
And ſnowd with waſhing ſuds now yawns beit D 
the dore. At p 
All round the borders where the panſie blut, A 
Crocus, and polyanthus ſpeckled fine, For 
And dafſodils in fayre confuſion grew A 
Emong the roſe-buſh roots and eglantine; The 
"Theſe now their place to cabbages relign, Their 
And tawdrie peaſe ſupply the lillys ſtead; 
Rough artichokes now briſtle where the rut 
Its purple cluſters round the windows ſpread, Ah 
And laifie cucumbers on dung recline. the head, a 
h 
The fragrant orchard, once the ſummers pri, 8 
Where oft, by moonſhine, on the daiſie green N 
In jovial daunce, or tripping ſide by ſide, Wh 
Pomona and her buxom nymphs were ſeen; B 
Or where the clearcanalſtretched out atween And 
Deftly N locks with bloſſomes would ti As the 
ede; 
Or reſting by the primeroſe hillocks ſheene, For 
Beneath the apple boughs and walnut ſhade, A 
They ſung their loves the while the fruitage gal Mu 
. ſpread: | A 
Fhe fragrant orchard at her dire command 7] 
In all the pride of bloſſome ſtrewd the plait And 
The hillocks gently riſing through the land 
Muſt now no trace of natures ſteps retail; p 


The clear canal, the mirronr of the ſwain, 
And bluiſh lake no more adorn the greene, 
Two durty watering ponds alone remais; 
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lelay And where the moſs-floord filbert bowres had 
chor e, beene, | leleane. 
gs ſo g now a turnip ſielde and cow yarde nothing 
flies, An auncient crone, yclepd by houſewives thrift, 
truthlej All this deviſd for trim oeconomie; — 

But certes, ever from her birth bereft 
I twitch Of elegance, ill fitts her title high: 
k Ypiglt Coarſe were her looks, yet ſmoothe her cour- 

teſie, 

here th Hoyden her ſhapes, but grave was her attyre, 
L afftiohr And ever fixt on trifles was her = 3 
lick: And ſtill ſhe plodden round the kitchen fire, 


To fave the ſmalleſt crombe her pleaſure and de- 
ſyre. £ 


es; 


aids he 
Bow-bent with eld, her ſteps were ſoft and Now, 
lies, Faſt at her ſide a bounch of keys yhong, 
ve lies Dull care fat brooding on her jealous brow, 
Sagacious proverbsdropping from her tongue: 
tly ple Yet ſparing though ſhe beene her gueſtes e- 


mong, 
Ought by herſelfe that ſhe mote gormandiſe, 
The foul curmudgeon would have that ere 


long, | 
And hardly could her witt her guſt ſuffice; , 
Albee in varied ftream, ſtill was it covetiſe. 


Dear was the kindlie love which Kathrin bore 
This crooked Ronion, for in ſoothly guiſe 
She was her genius and her counſellor : 

Now cleanly milking-pails in careful wiſe 
Bedeck cach room, and much can ſhe deſpiſe 
The Knights complaints, and thriftleſſe judg- 

ment ill: , [buys, 
Eke verſd in ſales, right wondrous cheap ſhe 
Parlour and bedroom too her bargains fill; 
Though uſeleſs, cheap they beene, and cheap ſhe 
purchaſd ſtill, 


Eis tenants whilom been of thriſtie kind, 
Did like to ſing and worken all the day, 
At ſeed time never were they left bchind, 
And at the harveſt feaſt {till firſt did play; 
And ever at the terme their rents did pay, 
For well they knew to guide their rural geer ; 
All in a row, yclad in homeſpun gray, 
They marchd to church each Sunday of the year, 
Their imps yode on afore, the carles brought up 
the rear. 4 


Ah happy days! but now no longer found : 
No more with ſocial hoſpitable glee 


No more the Whitſon gamboll may you ſee, 
Nor morrice-daunce, nor May Gaye jollitic 
When the blythe maydens foot the deawy green; 
But now, in place, heart-ſinking penurie 

And hopeleſſe care on every face is ſeen, 
As theſe the drery times of curfen bell had been, 


For everie while, with thief-like lounging pace, 
And dark of Jook, a tawdrie villain came, 
Muttering fome words with ſerious- meaning 
face, [name ; 
And on the church dore he would fix their 
Then, nolens volens, they muſt.heed'the ſame, 
And 3 thoſe fieldes their yeomen grand- 


tres plowd 


with fame, 


The village hearths at Chriſtmas-ide reſound, 


Her ſince black Edwards days, when, crownd 


_ 6ag 

From Creſſie field the knights old grandſire 
prowd allow! 

Led home his yeomandrie, and each his glebe 


+ But now the orphan ſees his harveſt fielde 
Beneath the gripe of laws ſtern rapine fall, 
The friendleſſe widow, from her hearth expelld, 
| mrs to ſome poor hutt with earthen 
wall: | 
And theſe, perdie, were Kathrins projects all; 
For, ſooth to tell, grievd was the Knight full 
10re 
Such ſinful deeds to ſee: yet ſuch his thrall, 
Though he had pl:dged his troth, yet nathemore 
It mote he keep, except ſhe willd the ſame before. 


Oh wondrous powre of womans wily art, 
What for thy witchcraft too ſecure may be! 
Not Circes cup may fo transform the heart, 
Or bend the will, fallacious powre, like thee; 
Lo, manly ſenſe, of princely dignitie, 
Witchd by thy ipells, thy crowching flave is 
ſeen ; [knee, 
Lo, high-browd honour bends the groveling 
And every bravelt virtue, ſooth 1 ween, | 
Seems like a blighted flowre of dank unlovely 


mien. 


Ne may grim Saracene, nor Tartar man, 
Such ruthleſſe bondage on his ſlave impoſe, 
As Kathrin on the Knight full deffly can; 
Ne may the Knight eſcape, or cure his woes t 
As he who dreams he climbs ſome mountains 
brows, 
With painfulſtruggling up the ſteep height ſtrains, 
Anxious he pants and toils, but flrength fore» + 
oes 5 
His Reble limbs, and not a ſtep he gains; | 
So toils the powreleſſe Knight beneath his ſervile 
chains. 4 
His lawyer now aſſames the guardlans place; 
Learn'd was thilk clerk in decds, and paſſing 
| ſlie; 
Slow was his ſpeeche, and ſolemn was his face 
As that grave bird which Athens rankt ſo high 
Pleaſd dullneſs baſking in his gloſſie eye, 
The ſmyle would oft ſteal through his native 
phlegm; 
And well he guards Syr Martyns propertie, 
Till not one peaſant dares invade the game: 
But certes, ſeven yeares rent was ſoon his own juſt 
| claim. 


Now mortgage ſollows mcrtgage : Cold delay 
Still yawns on everic long depending caie. 
The Knights gay bloome the while flid faſt away; 
Kathrin the white brought bantling impsapace, 
While everie day renews his vile diſgrace, 
And ſtraitens ſtill the more his galling thrai : 
See now what ſcenes his houſhold hours deba ſe; 
Ard riie ſucceſſive in his chœerleſſe hall. {cal}. 
So ſpake the ſeer, and prompt the ſcene obey his 


See, quoth the wizard, how with foltering mic 
And diſcompoſd yon ftranger he receives ; 
Lo, how with ſulkie look, and mcapt with ſple 
His frowning miſtreſſe to his friend bebav 
In vain he nods, in vain his hand he waves, 
Ne will ſhe heed, ne will ſhe ſign obay; 
Nor corner dark his awkward bluſhes ſa ves, 


8 j 
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. : 
Ne may the hearty laugh, ne features gay : 
The hearty laugh, perdie, does bur his at 4 betray. 


A worthy wight his friend was ever known, 
Some generous cauſe did ſtill his lips inſpire; 
' He begs the Knight by friendſhips long agone 
__- To ſhelter from his lawyers cruel ire 
An auncient hinde, arounde whoſe cheerleſſe 


re 
Sat grief and pale diſeaſe. The poor mans wrong 

Affects the Knight: his inmoſt hearts defire 
Gleams through his eyes; yet all confuſd, and 
ſt tongue. 


ung | 8 
With inward pain he looks, and ſilence guards his 


See, while his friend entreats and urges ſtill, 
See, how with ſidelong glaunce and haviour 


y ; 

He ſteals the look to read his lemmans will, 
Watchfull the dawn of an aſſent to ſpy. 
Look as he will, yet will ſhe not comply. 

His friend with ſcorn beholds his awkward pain; 
From him even pity turns her tear-dewd eye, 

And hardlie can the burſting laugh reſtrain, 

While manlie honour frowns on his unmanlie ſtain, 


8 Let other ſcenes now riſe, the wizard ſaid: 
He wavd his hand, and other ſcenes aroſe. 
See there, quoth he, the Knight ſupinely laid 


Invokes the houſehold hours of learnd repoſe; | 


An auncient ſong its manly joys beſtows ; 
The melting paſſioa of the Nutt-brown Mayde 


' Glides through his breaſt ; his wandering | 


fancy glows, 
Till into wildeft reveries betrayd, 
mathe: 5 imagin'd faire, and wooes the lovely 
ade, : „ 


Tranſported he repeats her conſtant vow, 
How to the green wode ſhade, betide whatcer, 
She with her baniſhed love would fearleſſe goe, 
And ſweet would be with him the hardeſt 
cheer. ERGY RE 
Oh heaven! he ſighs, what bleſſings dwell 
In love like this !-But inſtant as he ſigh'd, 
Burſting into the room, loud in his car 
His lemman thonders, Ah! fell dole betide 
7 he girl that truſts in man before ſhe bees his 
bride ! | | | 
And muſt ſome lemman of a whiffling ſong 
Delight your fancy ſhe diſdainful cries; 
When ſtrait her imps all brawling round her 
throng, _ [plics: 
And, bleard with teares, each for revenge ap- 
Him chief in ſpleene the father means chaſtiſe, 
But from his kindlie hand ſhe faves him ſtill ; 
Yet for no fault, anon, in furious wiſe 
Yon yellow elfe ſhe little ſpares to kill; 

And then, next breath, does all to coax his ſtub- 
born will. 9 5 8 „„ 
Pale as the ghoſte that by the gleaming moon 

Withdraws the curtain of the murderers bed, 
So pale and cold at heart, as halfe aſwoon 


The Knight ſtares round; yet good nor bad 


he ſed. 


Alas! though trembling anguiſh inward bled, } 


His beſt reſolve ſoon as a meteor dies : (Ned, 


As through the midnight ſæyes appcares the milky 


OF MICKLE. | 
He deems ; and yielding, looks moſt wondroy 


wiſe, [guile, 
As frem himſelf he hopd his grief and ſhame di 
Woe to the wight whoſe hated home no more 
The hallowd temple of Content may be 
While now his days abroad with groomes be 
wore, © , | 
His miſtreſſe with her liefeſt companie, 
A rude unlettered herd! with deareſt glee, 
Enjoys each whiſper of her neighbours ſhame; 
And ftill anon the flaſk of ratafic 
Improves their tales, till certes not a name 
ä blaſting tongue, or goody, wench, a 
dame. 


One evening tide as with her crones ſhe ſate, 
Making ſweete ſolace of ſome ſcandall new, 
A boiſtrous noiſe came thondring at the gate, 
And ſoon a ſturdy boy approachd in view; 
With gold far glitteraund were his veſtment 
And pyc-ſhapd hat, and of the filver ſheen [blue 
An huge broad buckle glauncd in either thy, 
And round his neck an India kerchieſe clean, 
And in his hand a ſwitch: a jolly wight I ween, 
Farre had he ſaild, and roamd the foamy decpe, 
Where ruddie Phœbus lacks his fir ie team; 
(With burning golde then flames th' ethereil 
eepe, 
And _ waves like molten ſilver ſeem) 
Eke had h« ſeen, withdiamond glittering bean, 
The ſtarre of morn awake the roſeate day, 
While yet beneath the moon old Nilus ſtrean 
Pale through the land reflects the gleamy ray, 


| 


| Way. 
Through the Columbian world, and verdant ils 
Unknown to Carthage, had he frequent ſped, 
Eke had he beene where flowry ſommer ſmils 
At Chriſtmas tide, where other heavens ue 
ſpred, 295 
Beiprent with ſtarres that Newton never red, 
Where in the North the ſun of noone is ſcen: 
Wherever Hannos bold ambition led, 
Wherever Gama ſaild, there had he becne, 
Gama *, the dearling care of Beautys heaven 
Aqueene. 155 f 
Eke had he plied the rivers and the coaſt guide; 
_ Where bold Nearch young Ammons fleet did 
A tafk ſodred the world-ſubduing hoſt *' 
Could not another for ſuch teats provide : 
And often had he ſeen that ocean wide, 
Which to his wearie bands thilke youth did fay, 
None but th' immortal gods had ever ſpy'd; 
Which fight, quoth he, will all your toils repay: 
That none mote fſce it more als be the gods did 
pray f. | 
Through theſe outlandiſh ſhores and oceans dire 
For ten long ſeaſons did the younkling toll, 
Through ſtormes, through tempeſts, and the 
battels fire, es - 
Through cpld, through heat, cheerd by the 
hope the while 


See the Luſiad. 5 
+ For this ſpeech to bis army, and proyer of Au. 


His preſent peace and eaſe mote chance have 


ander, ſee Q: Curtius. 
N ny 


/0ndroyy 
(guiſe, 
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| Of yet reviſiting his natal ſoil: 1 And leaves the place in fancy hugely bent 
And oft, when flying in the monſoon gale, All which to Kathrins mind gave wondrous great 
By Æthiopias — or Javas ile, | content. 
When glauncing over Oceans boſom pale, | 
The * N on the winds with broad and ſtea- | CANTO 11. 
ſail: : 2 i In muſefull townd-Syr 33 rews 
Hung on the winds as from his ayrie flight, His youthhedes thoughtleſfe tage; 


With wide-ſpred wing unmovd, the eagle 


bends, 

When, on old Snowdons brow prepard to light 
Sailing the liquid fkye he ſheer deſcends: 8 
Thus oft, when roving farre as wave extends, 

The ſcenes of proiniſt bliſs would warm the boy; 


To meet his brother with each wiſh yblends, 


And friendſhips glowing hopes each thought 
employ ; | 7 
And now at home arrivd his heart dilates with joy. 
Around the meadows and the park he looks, 
To ſpy the ſtreamlett or the elm- tree ſhade, 
Where oft at eve, beneath the cawing rooks, 
He with his feres in merry childhoode playd : 
But all was chang'd ;--- Unweetingly diſmayd 
A cold foreboding impulſe thrills his breaſt ; 
Ang wha but Kathrin now is dearnly frayd 
When entering in ſhe kens the ſtranger guel 
Then with ſad mien ſhe roſe, and kindle him 
embraſt. — 


Great marvell at her ſolemn cheer he made; 
Then, ſobbing deepe, Glad will Syr Martyn be, 
Faire Syr, of your retourne, the gently 1aid ; 
But what mifhap ! our infant familie, 
The deareſt babes, though they were nought 
to me, 
That ever breathd, are laid in deadlie plight : 
What ſhall we do !---great were your courteſie 
To lodge in yonder tenant's.houſe to night; 
The ſkiltull leache forbids that noiſe my babes 
ihould fright. 
Blunt was the boy, and to the farme-houſe nigh 
To wait his brother, at her bidding fares, 
ConduRted by a goſſip pert and fly: 
Kathrin the while Yer malengines prepares, 
Now gan the duſke ſuſpend the plowmans 
cares, | 
When from his rural ſportes arrives the Knight ; 
Soon with his mates the jovial bowl he ſhares, 
His hall reſounds !---amazd the ſtranger wight 
Arreads it all as done to n in fell deſpight. 


Late was the houre whenas the Knight was tould 
Of ſtranger gueſt ; Go, bid him welcome here; 
What ſeeks he there ? quoth he, Perdic, what 
would | 
You ſeek ? fays to the boy the meſſenger, 

To ſee the Knight, quoth he, I but requere. 
Syr Knight, he ſcornes to come ; the ſervant ſaid. 
Go bid him ſtill, quoth he, to welcome cheer : 
But all contrarywiſe the faytor made, [ fed: 
Till rage enflamd the boy; and ſtill his rage they 


Your brother, quoth the hoſteſſe, ſoon will waſte 
His fair eſtate; and certes, well I read, 

He weens to hold your patrimonie faſt. 
Next morne a lawyer been ybrought with 


peeq, 
And wiſe he lookt, and wiſely ſhook his hede. 
Him now impowrd, the youth with rage yblent 
* to retouzxne; then mounts his 
$02, 


But diſſipation haunts him to 
The bloſſomes of old age. 


Wirn eſull pauſe awhile the wizard ſtood, 
Thes dhe N he whoſe home ward 
way (wood; 
Lies through the windings of ſome verdant 
Through many a mazy turn and arbour gay. 
He ſues the flowery ſteps of jollie May, 
While through the openings many a lawnſkepe 


new $2 
Burſts on his ſight ; yet, never once aſtray, 
Still home he wends: ſo we our theme purſue, 


| Through many a bank and bowre cloſe following 


ſtill our cue. 


Soothd by the murmurs of a plaintive ſtreame, 
A wyld romantick-dell its — ſned; 
Safe from the thonder ſhowre and ſcorching 

beame : | ſplaid; 
Their faerie charmes the ſummer bowres diſ- 
Wyld by the bancks the baſhfull cowſlips 

ſpread, | / 

And from the rock above each ivied ſeat 
The ſpotted foxgloves hung the purple head, 
And lowlie vilets kiſt the wanderers feet: | 
Sure _ Hyblas bees rovd through, a wild ſo 

weet. ; 


As winds the ftreamlett ſerpentine along, 
So leads a ſolemn walk its bowry way, 
The pale-leaved palms and darker limes among, 
To where a grotto lone and ſecret lay; 
The yellow broome, where chirp the linnets 


Say, [{kyes 
Waves round the cave; and to the blue-ſtreakd 
A ſhatterd rock towres up in fragments gray : 
The thee goat from its height the lanſkepe eyes, 
And calls her wanderd young, the call each banck 
replies. 
Here oft the knight had paſt the ſommers morne 
What time the wondering boy to manhood 


roſe, a 
When fancy firſt her lanſkepes gan adorne, 
And reaſons folded budds their flowres diſ- 
cloſe, : | 
What time young tranſport through the ſpi- 
i rits flows 
| When nature ſmyles with charmes unſeen bes 
fore, 


When with unwonted hopes the boſſome glows, 
While wingd with whirlwind ſpeed the thoughts 
explore i ſtore. 


The endleſſe wylde of joys that youth beholds in 


The — ve of the place, that nurſt the flowres, 
And hung the dew-drop in the hyacinths bell, 
For him employd their virtue 8 powres, 
And Cambrias genius bade his worth excell. 
His youthfull breaſt confeſt the wondrous, 


ſpell; 


His PRO temper warmd with fayre deſign, 
bY T 


e friend and patriot now his boſome ſwell, 
| _$£\uy | 
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And ſmyling viſions form, where bliſs and honour 


Of theſe loved ſoothings this the loved retreat 
* -Muſt now no more with dreams of bliſs de- 


8 
Yet here he liken ſtill himſelf to meet, [employ : 
Though woes, a glooniy train, his thoughts 
Oh loſt to peace, he ſighs, unhappy boy! 
Oh loſt to every worth that life adorns !— 
Oh lot to peace, to clegance, and joy ! 
The atrial genius of the cave returns, [mourns. 
Whiles in the bubbling rill the plaintive naiade 


| Thus as he ſpake the magic lawnſkepe roſe, 


The dell, the grotto, and the broom clad hill; 
See, quoth the wizard, where the knight beſtows 
25 1 to thought and reaſon's whilpers 
111; ; 
Whiles, as a nightly viſion boding ill, 
Seen with pale glymps by lonely wandering 
_  ſwayne, | | 
Truth, gleaming through the fogs of biaft will, 
hi on him ſterne, and honeſt ſhame gins 
In her 2 0 glaſs his life's ignoble ſtraine. 
His earlie hopes ſhe ſhews and fhews againe; 
How oft haſt thou, ſhe cries, indignant viewd 
The titled cypher and his ſolemn traine, 
The buſie face, and dull ſolicitude, 
That, ever plodding in important mood, 
Has not a foul to reach one noble aim, {dewd 
Nor ſoul, nor wiſh—whoſe vacant mind en- 
With not one talent, yet would lewdly claim 
For his vile leaden buſt the ſacred wreath of fame: 


Who to the patrons lawrells would aſpire, 
By labouring in the Britiſh clime to rear 
Thoſe arts that quencht prowd Romes patrician 
A 80 * 
And bowd her prone beneath the Gothick 
Iuſtrious cares! befitting patriot peer! 
Italian ſing- ſong and the eunuchs ſquall! 
Such arts as foothd the baſe unmanly ear 
Of Greece and Perfia bending to their fall; 


When freedome bled unwept, and ſcorne was 


* glorys cal. 
N _ thy breaſt with ſcorne indignant 
What other views before thee would diſcloſe! 


As fancy painted and thy with inſpird, je? | 


What glorious ſcenes beneath thy ſhades a- 
Britannias gardens here diſpell her woes, 
Forming her laws, her artes, with godlike toil ; 


There Albion, ſmyling on her learnd repoſe, | 


Sees manly genius in ther influence ſmile, 
And yo __ hallowd ſtreames of virtue round 
Ng e 1 2. * 0 D ; i ” a 1 * 


— -:- - | | 
Bauch views ſtill opening, ſtill extending higher, 
Cares whence the ſtate derives its firmeſt powres; 
And ſcenes where friendſhip ſheds his pureſt 
fire? | Ts 024. 4 M0008 
And did, ah ſhame! theſe hopes in vain ex- 
A morning dreame !—As lorn the ſpendthrift 
ſtands, ; (ſire, 
Who ſees the ficldes bequeathd him by his 


FF; 3&5: 3 - 


How bleſt, ah Heaven! ſuch ſelfe-approving 


— 


THE WORKS OF Mic RLE. 
The lover and the father now combine, (join. 


His own no more, now reapt by ſtrangers hang, 
So languid muſt I view faire honours fertile land 


Silence would then enſue; perhaps reclind 
On the greene margin of the itreame he h 
While ſoftlie ſtealing on his languid mind 
Th! ideal ſcene would hold a, moments ſway 
And the domeſtick houre al} ſmyles diſplay, 
Where fixt eftceme the fond diſcourſe inſpirg; 
Now through his heart would glide th; 
ſpriglitlie ray 
Where married love bids light his pureſt fires, 
Where elegance prefides, and wakes the young 
deſires. 7 


Strait to his brawling lemman turns his ming, 
Shockd he beholds the odious colours rife, 
Where ſelfiſhneſſe, low pride and ſpleen com. 
bind, 
Bid every anguiſhd thought his mate deſpiſe 
His mate unformd for ſweet affe dions ties; 
Grovling, indelicate—Stung to the heart 
His indignation heaves in {tifled ſighs; 
But ſoon his paſſion burits with ſuddein ſtart: 
His children ſtrike his thoughts with lively pier 


ſant ſmart. 


The mothers baſneſſe in their deeds he ſees, 
And all the wounded father ſwells his bref: 
Suddein he leaves the cave and mantling tres, 
And up the furzie hill his footſteps haſte, 
While ſullenly he ſoothes his ſoul to reſt; 
Meantime the opening proſpect wide he pain; 
Where, crownd with oake, with meados 
flow res ydreſt, 
His Britiſh chaplet, buxom ſummer reigns, 
And waves his mantle greene farre round the imp. 
ling plains. 


Still as he ſlow afcends, the bounteous farms, 
And old grey towres of rural churches riſe, 
The fields ſtill lengthening ſhew theic crowded 
charms 22 
In fayre perſpective and in richeſt guiſe: 
1 ſ:ythe the white-ſlecvd mon 
f les, a 8 
The plowman through the fallow guides hi 
teame, 
Acroſſe the wheaten fielde the milkmay de bit, 
To where the kine, foreby the reedy ſtreame, 
With frequent lowe to plaine of their full udder 
ö 


See, now the knight arrives where erſt an cał 
Dan Mols bluſterirg ſtormes did long repel} 
Till witchd it was, when by an headlong ſhock, 
As the hoar fathers of the village tell, 
With horrid craſh on All Saints eve it fell: 
But from its trunk ſoon ſprouting. ſaplings roſe, 
And round the parent ſtock did thadowy iwel; 
Nov, aged trees, they bend their twiſted boughs, 
And by their molſs-greene roots invite the ſwaits 
repoſe. 5 


1 


hw 


* 


* 


Here on a bending knare he penſive Jeans, | 
And round the various lawnſkepe range fu 
-EVES8S; » . ; 
There ſtretch the corny fieldes in various green, 

Farre as the ſight : there, to the peaceful ſkyc 
The darkning pines and dewy poplars riſe: 
Behind the wood a dark and heathy lea, 
With ſheep faire ſpotted, farre extended lies 


* 
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rs hands ich here and there a lonlie blaſted tree; Say, ſhall'a fathers anguiſh be his meed ; / | 
0 = of — beter two hills appears the duſkie ſea. His m_— — his ſoul, and blight each 
7% mi 
ind Bright through the fleeting clouds the ſunny ray ä - | 
he zes of | Whatever party boaſts thy glorious name, 
2 bl , by OS — 822 mics OE O thou Ley by Heavens _— decree 3 
es ſway The focks now whitten, now the ocean bay To blaſt thoſe arts that quench on ritiſh flame, 
iſplay, Beneath the radiance gliſtens clear and pale; And bid the meaneſt of the land be ire; 
Pires And white from farre appears the frequent fail, Oh, much huinanity ſhall owe to thee ! : : 
lide the By traffic ſpread, Moor where the land di- And ſhall that palm unenvyd ſtall remain ! 
+ v | - am hear, ye NI en ies 
t fires, The Britiſh red-croſs waving in the gale nd every Woe the labouring ves iu 
young Hulky and black, a gallant Wes ſhip Sides, Upbraids the man of powre, and dims his honours 
And over the greene wave with lordly port preſides, vail, — 
BY Fixt on the bulwark of the Britiſh powre [air ; dit _ the knights long ſmotherd fires broke 
ry L azd the knight, with fretſul languid , 1 | 
n com. 3 — yy 1 wr 1 ee eee 8 The rouſing muſieke of the ry he hears 
| Pours forth his ſoul: Oh, glorious happy care! | Sbrill echoing through the wold; and by the 
deſpil To bid Britanias navies greatly dare, _—_ x; che kites * Ne 7 
ets And through the vaſſal ſeas triumphant reign, Where bends t! qr _ e b 8 
To either India waft victorious warre, The hounds with glorious peal ſalute his ears, 
, To join the Poles in trades unhounded chain, 2 1 ——— 
art: « {a mn 5 : 
y pier. * NETS pat W Tong aning Pour through the downs, while, — the 
; | | ray; | | Away! 
” With what ſuperiour luſtre and — 5 Away ! the jolly huntſman cries; and echoe ſounds, 
20. May ſtedfaſt zeal in Albion's ſenate ſnine! 
u lawrells court the patriots hand! Ne e mon 
te, ? How baſe the hand that can ſuch meed de 3 Y ollow throug 
1. SORE. {mine? | When all confuſd, and fauffing wyldle round, 


And was, kind fate! to ſnatch theſe honours 
Yes! greene they ſpred, and faire they bloomd 
| for me; | 
Thy birth and duty bade the chief be thine ; 
Oh loſt, vain trifler, loſt in each degree! 
Thy country never turnd her hopefull eyes on thee 


gaing 


eadoy 
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Yet, how the fielde of worth luxurious ſmiles ! 
Nor Africk yields, nor Chilys carth contains 
Such ſunds of wealth as crown the plowmans 
toils, . 

And tinge with waving gold Britannias plains; 


ns, 
ile, 
dec 


Oer 
And wildly grand her fleecy wardrope ſpreads. 

What noble merd the honeſt ſtateſman gains, 
Who through theſe publique nerves new vigour 


ſheds, 
And bids the uſeful artes exalt their drooping heads: 


Who, founding on the plough and humble loome 
His countrys greatneſſe, ſees, on every tide, 

Her fleets the umpire of the world aſſume, 
And ſpread her juſtice as her glories wide— 
Oh wonder of the world, and faireſt pride, 

Britannias fleet! how long ſhall pity mourn 


bride 
And ſtarving babes, how long inhuman torn 
Shall = _ ſailor mount thy decks with heart 
orlorn ! 


Forlorn with ſinking heart his taſk he plies, 

. His brides diſtreſſe his reſtleſſe fancy ſeees, 

And fixing on the land his earneſt eyes, 

Cold is his breaft and faint his manly knees. 
Ah! hither turn, ye ſons of courtlie caſe, 

And rad) the brave .mans wrongs, let intereſt 

e 


And ſtain thy honours! from his weeping 


Even on her mountains cheerful plenty reigns, | 


In vain their fretfull haſte explord the cent: 
But Reynards cunning all in vain was ſpent ; 
The huntſman from his ſtand his arts had 


ſpyd, "Ig 
W e his doublings and his ſhrewd in- 
dtn, ſplyd 
How both the bancks he trac'd, then backward 
His ae” Thi twentie roods, then bounding ſprong 
aſide. | 


Eke had he markt where to the broome he crept, 
Where, harkening everie ſound, an hare was 


ia, 
Then from the thickeſt buſh he flylie lept, 
And wary ſcuds along the hawthorne 
Till by the hills ſlant foot he earths his head 
Amid a briarie thicket ; Emblem meet 
Of wylie ſtateſman of his foes adred ; 
He oft miſguides the peoples rage, | weet,: 
On others, whilſt himſelt winds off with ſlie deceit 


The cunning huntſman now cheers on his pack, 
The lurking hare is in an inſtant ſlain : 
Then opening loud, the beagles ſcent the track 
Right to the hill; while thondring through 
the plain 77 <1 
With blythe huzzas advaunce the jovial train: 
And now the groomes and ſquires, cowherds and 


- boys, 
Bear round. and round the brake; but all in 
vain . [noiſe, 


Their poles they ply, and vain their oathes and 
Till plonging in his den the terrier fiercely joys. * 
Expelld his hole, upſtarts to open ' 
The villain bold, and wildly 32 around ; 
Now here, now there, he bends his knees'to 


Say, while his arme his countrys fate decrees, . 


* | 
As oft recoils to guard from backward wound, 
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His frothie jaws he grinds—with horrid ſound 
The pack attonce ruſh on him: foming ire, 


Fierce at his throte and ſides hangs many a a4 


hound; | 
His burning eyes flaſh wylde red ſparckling fire, 
L — Mi on the Neid his — 1 and 
ſitrength expire. 


Straight to Syr Martyns hall the hunters bend, 
a 8 Sg perceives it from his oak-crownd 
ill, . ; 
*Down the ſteep furzie height he low gan wend, 
8 troublous thoughts keen ruminating 
ill; 
. - While grief and ſhame by turns his boſom fill. 
And now, perchd prowdlie on the topmoſt ſpray, 
The ſootie blackbird chaunts his veſpers ſhrill; 
While twilight ſpreads his robe of ſober grey, 
And to their bowres the rooks loud cawing wing 
their way: 


+ And bright behind the Cambrian mountains 
hore _ 
Flames the red beam ; while on the diſtant 
Led by her ſtarre, the horned meone looks o'er 
The bending foreſt, and with rays increaſt 
Aſcends; while trembling on the dappled weſt 
The purple radiance ſhifts, and dies away ; 
I The willows with a deeper green impreſt 
Nod o'er the brooks; the brooks with gleamy 
ray [ſway. 
Glide on, and holy peace aſſumes her woodland 


All was repoſe, all but Syr Martyns breſt ; 
There, paſſions tearing guſts tempeſtuous riſe. 
Are theſe, he murmurs, theſe my friends! the 
beſt [noiſe, 
That croud my hall! the ſonnes of madnin 
Whoſe warmeſt friendſhip with the revel dies! 
Whoſe glee it were my deareſt peace deſtroy, 
Who with my woes could ſport, my wrongs 
deſpiſe ; 
Could round my coffin pledge the cup of joy, 
And on my crimes even then their baſe-tongue witt 
employ ; 


Whoſe converſe, oft as fulſom bawdrie fails, 
Takes up the barkings of impiety, 
The ſcepticks wild disjointed dreams retails, 
Theſe modern ravings of philoſophy 
Made drunk, the cavil, the 3 ly, 
The witt of ignorance, and gloſs unfair, 
Which honeſt dullneſs would with ſname deny; 
The hope of baſeneſs vaumpt in candours air: 
Good Heaven ! are ſuch the friends that to my 
| hearth repair! 


The man of worth ſhuns thy reputeleſſe dore ; 
: Even the old peaſant ſhakes his filverd head, 
Old faws and ſtories babbling evermore, 
And adding till, alas, thoſe dayes be fled! | 
Here indignation pauſd, when, up the glade, 
Pale through the trees his houſhold ſmoke aſcends; 
Wis — at the fight, his brothers wrongs up- 


His melting heart, and grief his boſome rends: 
And Ro keen reſolve its gleaming comfort 
en 


Perdie, now were I bent on legends fine 
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Brave as Syr Arthegal or Valentine, 

N e ſaint George England then foul; 
TONE. | 

Britannias genius ſhould his Sabra bee, 

+ Chaind to the rock by dragon to be lain; 
But he the virgin princeſſe ſoon ſhould free 
And ſtretch the monſter breathleſſe on the plain; 

Bribery, the dragon huge, ſhould never riſe again. 


Eke 8 he, freed from foul enchauntery 


ſpe 
| Eſcape his falſe dueſſas magicke charms, 
And folly quaid, yclepd an hydra fell, 
Receive a beauteous lady to his arms; 
While bardes and minſtrales chaunt the ſoft 
alarms 
Of gentle love, unlike his former thrall. 
Eke ſhould I fing, in courtly cunning terms 
The gallant feaft, ſervd up by ſenethall, 
To knights and ladies gent in-patnted bowre and 
hall. 


But certes, while my tongue fayre truth inditez 
And does of human frailtie ſoothly tell, 
Unmeet it were indulge the daintie flights 
Of pkantaſie, that never yet befell: 
Uneath it is leng habits to expell, 
Ne may the beſt good heart its blifs ſecure, 
Ne may the lively powre of judging well, 
In arduous worthy-deed long time endure, ' 
Where diſſipation once has fixt her footing ſure. 


Such was the powre that angry Jove beſtowel 
On this faire nymph : the legend thus is told, 
To Dians care her life her mother owd ; 
Faire Dian found her naked on the wold, 
Some peaſants babe, expoſed to deadlie cold 
And to a favourite ſatyr gave to rear: 
Then, when the nymph was fifteen ſpring- 
times old, 
Equipt her with the bow and huntreſſe ſpear, 
And of her woodland traine her made a wellcome 
fere. | 


But ill her mind received chaſt Phcebes lore, 
Fain would ſhe at the chace itill lag behind; 
One ſultry noone, as Phoebe ſped afore, 
Beneath a leafy vine the nymph reclind, 
And, fan my breaſt, the cried, O weſtern 
wind ! f 
Soon as the wiſh-for word Favonius came. 
From that day forth the conſcious nymph 
declind 
The near inſpection of the ſovereign dame; 
Till mid the chace, one morne, her throes betrayd 
her ſhame, . 


Her throes with ſcorne the taunting dryads eyd, 

The nymph changd colour, and hung down 
her head; | 
Still change thy bluſhing hue, the goddeſs cry d: 

Forthwith a freezing langour gan invade 

Her limbs; and now, with ſuddein leaves ar- 

rayd, | 
A Ruſhan poppey ſhe tranſmed remains; 

The various colours ever riſe and fade, 
The tints ſtill ſhifting mock the painters pains; 
And ſtill her drowfie mood the beauteous pympl 

re 


* 


My knight ſhould riſe the flowre of chivalrie, 
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Meanwhile his new-born elfe Favonius bore, 


n houl{ Soft lapt, on balmy pinions farre away; 

And with the fawns, by Peneus flowery ſhore, 
e, From earlieſt youth the laughing impdid play, 
n; For ever fluttering, debonair, and gay, 

d free, And reſtleſſe, as the dove Deucalion tent 

e plain; To ſpy if peering oake did yet bewray 

© again, Its braunching head above the flooded bent; 

But ydlie beating round, the day in vain was 
aunters | ſpent, 
en now the nymph to riper yeares gan riſe, 

tp 10 fayre Parnaſſus groves ſhe took her flight _ 
There culling flowretts of a thouſand dyes, 

e ſoft Still did her head with tawdry girlondsdighbt; 
As ſoon the wreath ill ſorted would the quight: 
Ne ever did ſhe climb the twyforkt hill, 

terms - Ne could her eyen explore in lofty height, 
Ne did ſhe ever taſte the ſacred rill 

e and From inſpirations fount that ever doth diſtil. 

; Her ſprightly levitie was from her ſyre, 
Cites Her drowſy dulneſs from her mother ſprong ; 


This never would allow her ming aſpyre, 

That never would allow her patience long, 
| Thus as ſhe ſlightly rovd the lawns among, 

High Jove beheld her from his ſtarry ſeat, 
, | And call'd her Diſſipation : wylde and young 
Still ſhalt thou be, he ſaid; and this thy fate, 
on man thy ſleights employ, on man that proud 
* ingrate. 5 


All happineſſe he claims bis virtues due, 
And holds him injurd when my care denies 
The fondling wiſh, whence ſorrow would en- 
ſue; : 
And idle till his prayers invade my ſkies: 
But bold and arduous muſt that virtue riſe | 
Which I accept, no vague inconſtant blaze. 
Then be it thine to ſpread before his eyes 
Thy changing colours, and thy wyld-fire rays, 
And fruitleſſe ſtill ſhall be that virtue thou canſt 
daze. 


So ſwore the god, by gloomy Styx he ſwore: 
The fates aſſented, and the dæmon flew 
Right to the ſeats of men. The robe ſhe wore 
Was ſtarrd with dewdrops, and of paleſt blue; 
Faire round her head playd many a beauteous 
hue, [plays; 
As when the rainbow through the bean-flowres 


view, 


But through the meadows 


* 


meteor ſtrays. 


dank the be auteous 


So ſhone the nymph, and prank in pleaſures guiſe 
With wylie traines the ſonnes of earth befet; 
Goodneſſe of heart before her yawns and dies, 
And friendſhip ever feels the drowſie fitt 
Juſt when his powre to ſerye could ſerve a 
- whitt. | 
And ſtill behind her march remorſe and ſhame 
hat never will their yron ſcourge remitt, 
Whenlo the fiend reſigns her thralls to them: 
Sad caſe, I weer, where ſtill onefelfe onci- lic muſt | 


The fleeting tints the ſwaynes with wonder 


And ween to ſnatch a prize beneath the rays; | 


| Long had the knight to her his powres reſignd; 
In wanton dalliance firſt her nett ſhe ſpred,” 
And ſoon in mirthful tumult on his mind 
She ſoftlie ſtole : yet, while at times he ſped 
To contemplations bowre, his fight ſhe fled ; 
Ne on the mountainett with him durſt bide ; 
Yet homewards till ſhe mett him in the glade, 
And in the ſocial cup did lily glide, 
And ſtill his beſt reſolve eftſoons ſhe ſcatterd wide. 


And now, as ſlowly ſauntering up the dale 
He homeward wends, in heavie muſefull , 
ſtowre, | : 
The ſmooth deceiver gan his heart aſſail; 

His heart ſoon felt the faſcinating powre 2 
Old Cambrias genius markt the fatal houre, 
And tore the girlond from her fea-greene hair, 

The conſcious oakes above him ruflling lowre, 

And through the branches ſighs the gloomy air. 

As when indignant Jove rejects the flamens pray- 
er. | 


The dryads of the grove, that oft had fird 
His opening mind with many a raptured 
dream, : 
That oft his evening wanderings had inſpird, 
All by the filent hill or myrmuriog ſtream, 


* 


So homeward he wends; where, wrapt in jol - 
litie, | 
His hall to keepen holiday mote ſeem, 
And with the hunters ſoon full blythe was he, 
The blytheſt wigbt of all that blythſome come 
panie. | 


As when th' autumnal morne with ruddy hue 
Looks through the glen beſprent with ſilver 
hore, | 
Acros the ſtubble, bruſhing off the dew 
The younkling fowler gins the fields explore, 
And, wheeling oft, his pointer veres atore, 
And oft, ſagacious of the tainted gale, 
The fluttering bird betrays ; with thundring 
rore | {dale; 
The ſhott reſounds, loud echoing through the 
But itill the younkling kills nor partridge, ſnipe, 
nor quail, | 


- 


Yet ſtill the queint excuſe is at command; 
The dog was raſh, a ſwallow twittered by, 

The gun kung fire, and keenneſs ſhook his hand, 
And there'the wind or buſhes hurt his eye. 
So can the knight his mind till ſatisfye: 

A lazie fiend, ſelf impoſition hight, 95 
Still whiſpers ſome excuſe, ſome gilden le 

Himſelf did gild to cheat himſelfe outright: 

God help the man betwitchd in ſuch ungracious 

plight. 


On diſſipation ſtill this treachor waits, 
Obſequiouſly behind at diſtance due ; 

And ſtill to diſcontents accurſed gates, 
The houſe of ſorrow, theſe ungodlike two, 
Conduct their fainty thralls—Great things to 


do t 
The knight reſolvd, but never yet could find 
The proper time, while fill his milcries 


o 


blame, 
« * 5 % | : 


grew :; 


"wid 


* 


Forſake him now; for all as loſt they deem? 


| 
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And now theſe demons of the captive mind 
Him to the drery cave of diſcontent reſignd. 


Deep in the wyldes of Faerie Lond it lay; 
Wide was the mouth, the reofe all rudely 
rent; < = 
Some parts receive, and ſome exclude the day, 
For deep beneath the hill its caverns went : 
The ragged walls with lightning ſeemd 
ybrent, 7 
And leathlie vermin ever crept the flore : 
- Yet all in fight, with towres and caſtles gent, 
A beauteous lawnſkepe role afore the dore, 
The which to view ſo fayre the captives grieved 
| ſore. | 


* 


All by the gate, beneath a pine ſhade bare, 
An owl-frequented bowre, ſome tents were 
ſpred; 
Here ſat a throng, with eager furious ſtare 
Rattling the dice; and there, with eyes half 
dead, ſred, 
Some drowſie dronkards, looking black and 
:  Dozd out their days: and by the path-way 
r [ſped, 
A ſprightlie troupe ſtill onward heedleſſe 
In chace of butterflies alert and keen 
Honours, and wealth, and powre, their butter- 
flies I ween. 


And oft, diſguſtfull of their various cares, 
Into the cave they wend with ſullen pace; 
Each to his meet apartment dernly fares; + 
Here, all in raggs, in piteous plight moſt 
bace, race. 
The dronkard ſitts; there, ſhent with foul diſ- 
The thriftleſſe heir; and o'er his reeking blade 
Red with his friends heart gore, in woefull 
cace 
The duelliſt raves; and there, on vetchie bed, 
Crazd with his vain purſuits, the maniack bends 
his head. : 


Yet round his gloomy cell with chalk he ſcrawls 
Ships, coaches, crownes, and eke the gallow 
tree, 
All that he wiſhd or feard his ghaſtly walls 
Preſent him ſtill, and mock his miſerie. 
And there, ſelf-doomd, his curſed ſelf to flee, 
The gameſter hangs in corner murk and dread; 
. Nigh to the ground bends his ungracious 
knee ; 
His drooping armes and white-reclining head 


Lim ſeen, cold horror gleams athwart th' unhal- | 


lowed ſhade. 


Near the dreare gate, beneath the rifted rock, 
The keeper of the cave all haggard ſatt, 
His pining corſe a reſtleſſe ague ſhook, 
And bliſtering fores did all his carkas frett : 
And with himſelfe he ſeemd in keen debate; 
For ſtill the muſcles of his mouth he drew 
Ghaſtly and fell; and ſtill with deepe regrate 
He lookd him around, as if his heart did rew 


His former deeds, and mournd full ſore his ſores | 


to view. 


Yet not himſelf, but Heavens Great King he | 


blamd, 
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For boldly he the ways of God blaſphemd, 
And of blind governaunce did loudly plain, 
While vild ſelf-pity would his eyes diſtrain 

As when an wolfe, entrapt on village ground 
In dread of death ygnaws his limb in twaj; 

And views with ſcalding tears his bleeding wound, 

Such fierce ſelfe-pity ſtill this wights dire po. 
taunce crownd. 


Near by there ſtood an hamlett in the dale, 
Where, in the ſilver age, content did wonte: 
This now was his: yet all mote nought avail 
His loathing eyes that place did ever ſhun; 
But ever through his neighbours lawns would 


: run, 
Where every goodlie fielde thrice goodlie ſeemd, 
Such was this weary wight all woe-begone, 
Such was his life; and thus of things he deemd; 
And ſuch _ was his cave that all with ſorrows 
teemd. | | 


To this fell carle gay diffipation led, 
And in his dreary purlieus left the knight, 
Fromthe dire cave fain would the knighthavefed, 
And fain recalld the treachrous nymph fron 
flight, 
But now the late obtruder ſhuns his fight, 
And dearly mutt be wooed : hard by the den, 
Where liſtleſs Bacchus had his tents ypight, 
A tranfient viſit ſometimes would he gain, 
While wine and merry ſong beguild his inwad 
pain. 


Yet, ever as he reard his ſlombering head, 
The ghaſtly tyrant at his couch ſtœod near; 
And ay with ruthleſs clamour gan upbraid, 
And words that would his very heartſtring 
tear: 
See now, he ſayes, where ſetts thy vain career: 
Approaching elde now wings its cheerleſſe way, 
Thuy fruitleſſe autumn gins to blaunche thy 
„ | 
And aged winter aſks from youth its ſtay; 
But thine comes poore of joy, comes with uno. 
noured gray. 


Thou haſt no friend !—ſtill on the worthleſe 
tram ; paid; 
Thy kindneſſe flowd, and till with ſcorne re- 

Even ſhe on whom thy favours heapt remain, 
Even ſhe regards.thee with a boſome dead 
To kindly paſſion, and by motives led 

Such as the planter of his negroe deems; 
What profit ſtill can of the wretch be made 

Is all his care, of mare he never dreams: 

So farre remote from her, thy troubles ſhe eſteems, 


Thy children too! Heavens: what a hopeleſſe 
ſight ; Light 
Ah, wretched ſyre !——hut ever from this ſcene 
The wretched ſyre precipitates his flight, 
And in the bowls wyld fever ſhuns his teene, 
So paſs his dayes, while what he might have 
been | ; 
Its beauteous views does every morne preſent: 
So paſſe his dayes, while ſtill the raven 
ſpleen CR 


Croaks in his eares, the brighteſt parts miſpent 


And dard his wiſdom and his will arraign ; * Beget an hoarie age of grief and diſcontent. 


md, 

4 plain, 
iſtrain, 
ground, 
n twain 
J Wound, 
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But DIP not of ſuperior ſhrewd addrefle, 
Ye who can calmly ſpurn the ruind mayd, 
ve who unmovd can view the deepe diſtreſſe 
That cruſhes to the duſt the parents head, 
And rends ne heart by you betrays, 


Boaſt not that ye his numerous woes eſłke.pv3 
Ye who unawd the nuptial couch invade, 
Boaſt not his weakneſſe with contempt to view; 


For — is he ſtill Wen "IO to you. 
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AccLOYD, diſguſted, 7 
Aired, frightened. Anglo. Sax. Adræœdan. 
Agone, ago. 
Abe, although. 
Als, alſo. 
Arread, interpret. 
Attonce, at once, together. 
Atweene, between. 
Ay, always. 
ji B. 
Bale, harm, forrow.. 
Beene, frequently, uſed by the old poets for the in- 
dicative imperfect of the verb To be. 
Beſeene, becoming. 
Blin, ceaſe, blinnan. Sax. 
Brede, to knit, plait, bredan. Sax. 


Carle, old man. 

Certes, certainly, truly. 
Chorle, a peaſant. 

Clept, called, named. 
Covetiſe, avarice. 


D. 
Dan, a prefix, quaſi Mr. 
Dearling, darling, | 

Defly, neatly, finely. 

Depeinten, ores ane. 
Dearnly, ſadly, ſecretly. 
Dight, adorned, clad. 

Dreare, diſmal, rightful. 


E. 
Eft us, by and bye, forthwith, | 
Eke, alſo. 
Eld, age. 
Elfe, young one, child. 
Ey, formerly. 
Eyen, eyes. 
| 5 F. 
Fay, fairy. i 
Frytor, villain, deceiver. 
Fae, companion, 
Forby, beſide, near to. 
Fordone, undone, ruined. 
Forefend, to guard beforehand, 
Fray, tumult, buſtle. 
Frayd, afraid. 
G. 
Geer, fornitnns; tackle, 
Gent, fine, noble. | 
Gin, gan, begin, began. 
Ger, a dell, a hollow, between two hills. 
Goody, a country woman. | 


| 


| Han, preterite plural of the verb, 7 o have. 


Heare, hair. Often uſed by Spenſer. . 13 vs 
Hight, called, is called, was called, or named. 
Hoyden, flattern, coarſe. 1-9 


L 


Imp, infant, child. 5 U 


Jolliment, merriment. 
K. 

Ken, v. to ſee. 

Knare, a knotty arm of a tree. Dm. 
L. 


Leach, phyſician. 

Femman,” miſtrefs, concubine. 
Lever, rather. 

Lon 3 . 


Liefeſt, dear 5 
Malengines, perſons villainoufly employed, toad - 


eaters. 
Meint, mingled. 


 Merrimake, paſtime. 


Mery, pleaſant. . 
Moe, more. 

Mote, v. might, mot. Sax. 
Murk, dark. 5 


Nathemore, not the more. 

Natbleſſe, nevertheleſs, natheles. Sax. 
Native, natural. 

Ve, nor. s 
Nolens volens, willing, or r unwilling. 


Perdie, an aſſervation, quaſi verily. 
Pierſant, piercing. 

Portaunce, behaviour, manner. 
Prankt, adorned. 


en recompenſe. 


. 
| Duaid, quelled, conquered. 
Dwight, to quit, leave. 


Read, to warn, to propheſy. 
Recks, heeds, cares for. 
Requere, require. Often uſed by Spenſer. 
[Reav, to repent. 
Ruth, ruthleſs, pity, pityleſs. 
8. 
Salews, ſalutes. 
Sell, ſaddle. 
Semblaunce, »ppearance. 
Sene/ball, maſter of ceremenies, ſteward. 
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Sheen, bright, ſhining, fine. ; 
Shent, diſgraced, /cende ſcendid. Sax. 
Shyen, adj. Sky. | 
Sooth, foothly, truth, truly. 
eee 7 emotion, fit, ſtir, /eyrian. Sax. 
Straine, tenor. N ä 
Sues, purſues, follows. 

- Teen, grief, ſorrow. 
Thewes, habits, manners. 
Wilk, this, that. of 
Traines, devices, traps. ' 
Tranſmewd, changed, transformed. 
Tyrencbor, traitor, deceiver. 
Troublous, troubleſome. 


U. 
Uneath, not eaſy, 1 
' PFild, vile. 


Wareleſs, unſuſpecting. 
HFaſal, feſtive. 


The letter Yin all the old Engliſh poets is frequently prefixed to verbs and verbal adjectives, but 
without any particular ſignification. The uſe of it is purely Saxon, though after the Conqueſt the ge 
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Ween, wweend, or end, think, deemed, - 
Wend, move, go. : 
Veet, much the ſame as ween. 
Weetleſs, thoughtleſs. 
Whilom formerly, hwilum. Sax. 
a Whitt, a jot, any thing, hit aliquid. 
Mpileare, erewhile, hawilean. Sax. 
Wight, perſon, wibt. Sax. 
Wilding, the crab-tree. 
Nonne, to dwell. 
Wreathfull, revengeful. 
- 
Yblends, mixes. 
Zblent, blinded. 
Zorent, burnt. 
Yelept, called, named. 
YFere, together. „ 
Zyoe, formerly. 
Zode, went. 
Youthhede, quaſi youthhood. 
Youthly, lively, youthful. 
Wigbt, placed, fixed. 
Zavis, truly, verily. 


gave place to the Norman y. It is always to be pronounced as the pronoun ye. 


Spenſer has alſo frequently followed the Saxon formation, in adding the letter Vito his verbs, a 


teilen, worken, &c. When affixed to a ſubſtantive, it forms the plural number, as eyer, eyes, &c. 


* 


— 
— 


* 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


AN ELEGY. 


Quod tibi vitæ ſors detraxit, 
Fama adjiciet poſthuma laudi; 
Noftris longum tu dolor et honor. 


Ta balmy zephyrs o'er the woodland ſtray. 
And gently ſtir the boſom of the lake: 

The fawns that panting in the covert lay, 
Now through the gloomy park their revels take. 


Pale riſe the rugged hills that ſkirt the north, 
The wood glows yellow'd by the evening rays, 
Silent and beauteous flows the filver Forth, 
And Annan murmuring through the willows 
ſtrays. 


But, ah! what means this filence in the grove, 
Where oft the wild notes ſooth'd the love-ſick 
boy ? : 
Why ceaſe in Mary's bower the ſongs of love ? 
The ſongs of love, of innocence, of joy ! 


When bright the lake reflects the ſetting ray, 
The ſportive virgins tread the flowery green ; | 


* 


Here by the moon full oft in cheerful May, 
The merry bride-maids at the dance are ſeen. 


But who theſe nymphs that through the copſe appeat 
In robes of white adorn'd with violet blue? 

Fondly with purple flowers they deck yon bier, 
And wave in ſolemn pomp the boughs of yew. 


Supreme in grief, her eye confus'd with woe, 
Appears the lady of the aerial train, | 
Tall as the ſylvan goddeſs of the bow, 
And fair as the who wept Adonis flain, 


Such was the pomp when Gilead's virgin band, 
Wandering by Judah's flowery, mountain 
wept, Fs | 
And with fair Iphis by the hallow'd ſtrand 
Of Siloe's brook a mournful Sabbath kept. 


* 


By the reſplendent croſs with thiſtles twin'd, 
*Tis Mary's guardian genius loſt in woe, 

Ah, ſay what deepeſt wrongs have thus com- 
; * bind ſnow ! 
* To heave with reſtleſs ſighs thy breaſt of 


« Oh ſt 
« Yo 


&© The 
« Im 


« See fi 
« Al 
« Yen 
« Oh 


« Reſo! 
« Ar 


„Let; 


© Ar 


« For 2 
« On 
« Has ( 
« Ar 


0 
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ſta dryads, nor unfini ſh'd fly 
4 = — — rites ! here comes no foot pro- 
„ fane! | 
« The muſe's ſon, and hallow'd is his eye, 
« Implores your ſtay, implores to join the ſtrain. 


« Gee from her cheek the glowing life bluſh flies 
« Alas, what faultering ſounds of woe be theſe! 

« Ye nymphs who fondly watch her languid eyes, 
« Oh ſay what muſic will her ſoul appeaſe ! 


« Reſound the ſolemn dirge,” the nymphs reply, 
« And let the turtles moan in Mary's bower ; 
« Let grief indulge her grand ſublimity, | 
« And melancholy wake her melting power. 


« For art has triumph'd---Art, that never ſtood 
« On honour's fide, or generous tranſport knew, 
« Has dy'd its haggard hands in Mary's blood, 


„ And o'er her fame has breath'd its blighting | 


" 


« dew. : 
„ But come ye nymphs, ye woodland ſpirits 
come, ' 
And with funereal flowers your treſſes braid, 
« While in this hallowed bower we raiſe the 
tomb, 
« And conſecrate the ſong to Mary's ſhade. 


O fing what ſmiles her youthful morning wore, 
„ Her's every charm, and every lovelieſt grace, 
„ When nature's happieſt touch could add no 
* more, 
« Heaven lent an angel's beauty to her face. 


© 0! whether by the moſs-grown 3 
« Where from the oak depends the mifletoe, 
* Where creeping ivy ſhades the druids cell, 
„Where from the rock the gurgling waters 
* flow: f 
« Or whether ſportive o'er the cowſlip beds. 
« You through the fairy dales of Teviot glide, 
+ Or bruſh the primroſe banks, while Cynthia 
* ſheds 


« Hither, ye gentle guardians of the fair, 
* By virtue's tears, by weeping beauty, come; 
* Unbind the feſtive robes, unbind the hair, 
And wave the Cyprus bough at Mary's tomb. 


* And come, ye fleet magicians of the air, 
The mournful lady of the chorus cried ; 

* Your airy tints of baleful hue prepare, 

And through this grove bid Mary's fortunes 
. * plide: 

And let the ſongs, with ſolemn harpings join'd, 
And wailing notes, unfold the tale of woe! 

She ſpoke, _ waking through the breathing 

wind, 
From lyres unſeen the ſolemn harpings flow. 


The ſong began.“ How bright her early morn ! 
What laſting joys her ſmiling fate portends ! 
To wield the awful Britiſh ſceptres born 
15 And 1 young heir her bridal · bed aſ- 
« cends. 


© See, round her bed, light floating on the air, O 
The little loves their purple wings diſplay ; 


Her ſilv'ry light o'er Eſk's tranſcendent tide : - 


When ſndden, ſhrieking at the diſmal glare 
Of funeral torches, far they ſpeed away. 


Far with the loves each bliſsful omen ſpeeds, 
« Her eighteenth April bears her widow'd 
„ moan, - | 4 

c The bridal-bed the ſable herſe ſucceeds, « 
And ſtruggling factions ſhake her native 


«© throne, r 


No more a goddeſs in the ſwimming dance, 
« May'ſt thou, O queen! thy lovely form dif- 
* play; ; 
No more thy beauty reign the charm of France, 
Nor in Verſailles' proud bowers outſhine the 
day. 


For the cold north the trembling ſails are ſpread; 
Ab, what drear horrors Sliding through thy 
** breaſt! _ 
While from thy weeping eyes fair Gallia fled, 
Thy future woes in boding fighs confeſt® ! *' 


« A nation ſtern and ſtubborn to command, 


- And now convuls'd with faction's fierce& - 


« rage, 
& Commits its ſceptre to thy gentle hand, 
Aud aſks & bridle from thy tender age.“ 


| As weeping thusthey ſung, the omens roſe, 

Her native ſhore receives the mournful queen; 
November wind o'er the bare landſcape blows, 
In hazy, gloom the ſea-wave ſkirts the ſcene. 


The houſe of Holy-Rood, in ſullen ſtate, 
Bleak in the ſhade of rude pil'd rocks appears; 

Cold on the mountaiu's fide, the type of fate, 
Its ſhattered walls a Romiſh chapel rears. 


No nodding grove here waves the ſheltering 


bough ; | 5 
O'er the dark vale, prophetic of her reign, 
Beneath the carving mountain's craggy brow - 
The dreary echoes to the gales complain: 


Beneath the gloomy clouds of rolling ſmoke, 
The high pil'd city rears her Gothic towers; 
The ſtern brow'd caſtle, from his lofty rock, 


* The unhappy Mary, in her infancy, Was ſent, 


houſe of Guiſe. The French Court was at that 
time the gayeſt and moſt gallant of Europe. Hen 
the princeſs of Scotland was educated with all 
the diſtinction due to ber high rank ; and as ſoor 
as years would allow, ſhe was married to the 
Dauphin, afterwards Francis : and on the death 
of this monarch, which cloſed a ſhort reign, the 


politics of the houſe of Guiſe required the return 


of the young queen to Scotland. She left France 
qwith tears and the utmoſt reluftance ; and on ber 
landing in her native kingdom, the different ap- 
pearance of the country awakened all ber regret, 
and affected her with.a melanchcty which ſeemed 
to forebode her future misfortunes. 


virons of Holy-Rood-Houſe, are local; yet, hows 


eder dreary the unimproved November view may 


Looks ſcornful down, and fix'd defiance lours f. 


to France to the care of her mother's family, the a 


f Theſe circumſtances, deſcriptive of the en- 


\ 
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Domeſtic bliſs, that dear, that ſovereign joy, 
Far from þer heart was ſeen to ſpeed away; 

Strait dark brow'd factions entering in, deſtroy 


No more by moon-ſhine. to the nuptial bower 
Hier Francis romes, by love's ſoft fetters led; 
Far other ſpouſe now-wakes her midnight hour *, 

Enrag'd, and recking from the harlot's bed. 

% Ah! draw the Veil!” ſhrill trembles through 


the air: 


The veil was drawn—but darker ſcenes aroſe, 


Another + nuptial couch the fates prepare, 
The baleful teeming ſource of deeper woes. 


The bridal torch her evil angel wav'd, 
Far from the couch offended prudence fled ; 
Of deepeſt crimes deceitful faction rav'd, 

And rous'd her trembling from the fatal bed. 


The hinds are ſeen in arms, and glittering ſpears, 
Inſtead of crooks, the Grampian ſhepherds 

| wield; 

Fanatic rage the ploughman's viſage wears, 

And red with ſlaughter lies the harveſt field. 


From Borthwick field, deſerted and forlorn, 
The beauteous queen all tears is ſeen to fly; 
Now + through the ſtreets a weeping captive 
a borne, : | 
Her woe the triumph of the vulgar eye. 


Again the viſion ſhifts the woeful ſcene ; 
Again forlorn from rebel arms fhe flies, 

And, unſuſpecting, on a ſiſter queen, 
The lovely, injur'd fugitive relies. 


When wiſdom, baffled, owns th” attempt in vain, 

Heaven oft delights to ſet the virtuous free; 

Some friend appears and breaks afflition's 
chain: 5 

But ah, no generous friend appears for thee 


A priſon's ghaſtly walls and grated cells 
Deform'd the airy ſcenery as it paſt; 
The haunt where liſtleſs melancholy dwells, 
Where every genial feeling ſinks aghaſt. 


No female eye her ſickly bed to tend ! 
Ah ceaſe to tell it in the female ear! 

A woman's ſtern command! a proffer'd friend! 
Oh generous paſſion, peace, torbear, forbear! 


* * 5 
appear, the conniſſeur in gardening will perceive 
that plantation, and the efforts of art, could eaſily 
convert the proſpect #to an agreeable and moſt ro- 
mantic ſummer landſcape. « 

Tord Darnley, the handſomeſt man of bis 
age, but a worthleſs debauchee of no abilities. 

+ Her marriage with the Earl of Bothwell, an 
umprincipled politician of great addreſs. 

t When ſhe was brought priſener through the 


fireets of Edinburgh, ſhe ſuffered almoſt every in- 
dignity which an outrageous mob could offer. Her 
perſon was bedaubed with mire, and her ear in- 
ſulted with every term of vulgar abuſe. Even 
Buchanan ſeems to drop a tear when he relates 
#beſe circumſtances. h 


be ſeeds of peace, and mark her for their prey. 
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©« And could, oh Tudor! could thy heart retain 

No ſoftening thought of what thy woes þy 

„ been; | 

„When thou, the heir of England's — 
+ Didſt ſue the mercy of a tyrant queen? 

“And could no pang from tender memory waks, 


+ own; 
No pleading tear to drop for Mary's ſake, 
For Mary's fake, the heir of England's throne? 


Alas! no pleading touch thy memory knew, 
* Dry'd. were the tears which for thy ſelf hat 
„ flow'd; 

„Dark politics alone engag'd thy view; 
With female jealouſy thy boſom glow'd, 
And fay, did wiſdom own thy ſtern command! 

© Did honour wave his banner o'er the deed? 
Ah! Mary's fate thy name ſhall ever brand, 
And ever o'er her woes ſhall pity bleed, 


The babe that prattled on his nurſe's knee, 
.** When firſt thy woeful captive hours began, 
** Ere heaven, oh hapleſs Mary, fet thee free, 
That babe to battle march'd in arms 
66 man.“ 5 ; 


An awful pauſe enſues---with ſpeaking eyes, 
And hands haif-rais'd, the guardian wood. 
nymphs wait; | 

While flow and ſad the airy ſcenes ariſe, 
Stain'd with the laſt deep woes of Mary's fate, 


With dreary black hung round the hall appear, 
The thirſty 12w-duſt ſtrews the marble floor, 
Blue gleams the ax, the block its ſhoulders reay, 
And pikes and halberds guard the iron door, 


The clouded moon her dreary glimpſes ſhed, 
And Mary's maids, a mourntul train, paſs by; 
Languid they walk, and penfive hang the head, 
And ſilent tears pace down from every eye. 


Serene and nobly mild appears the queen ; 

She ſmiles on Heaven, and bows the. injurd 
bead: 8 

The ax is lifted---from the deathful ſcene 

The guardians turn'd, and all the picture fled 


It fled : the wood-nymphs o'er the diſtant lawn, 
As wrapt in viſion, dart their earneſt eyes; 
So when the huntſman hears the rattling fawn, 
He itauds impatient of the ſtarting prize. 


The ſovereign dame her awful eye-balls roll'd, 
As Cuma's maid when by the god inſpir'd; 
The depth of ages to my fight unfold,” 

She cries, and Mary's meed my breaſt has fir 


„On Tudor's throve her ſons ſhall ever reign, 

Age after age ſhall ſee their flag unfurl'd, 

With ſovereign pride wherever roars the main, 

© Stream to the wind, and awe the trembling 
% world. 3 ö 


% Nor Britain's-ſceptre ſhall they wield alone, 
« Age after age through length' ning time ſhall 
© fee 


« Her branching race on Europe's every throne, 
And either India bend to them the knee. 


And feel thoſe woes that once had been thine 


« But 
« ] { 
« Drea 
66 Al 


But hat 
Fit 
Oh ſav! 
Oh ſ. 


1 And 
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retain « But Tudor, as a fruitleſs gourd, ſhall die; 
voes had « ] ſee her death- ſcene on the lowly floor: 

(vain WY © Dreary ſhe fits, cold grief has glaz d her eye, 
Own, in « And anguiſh gnaws her till ſhe breathes no 
n? « more.” 

47 But hark l. loud howling through the midnight 
ne oom, | 
rialien is rous'd, and ſends the baleful yell! 
yy | Oh ſave, ye generous few, your Mary's tomb: 
rone? Oh ſave her aſhes from the baleful ſpell! 
new, | 255 
elf had « And, lo! where time with brighten'd face ſe- | 
„rene 
« Points to yon far, but glorious opening ſky ; 
4. 6 See truth walk forth, majeſtic awful queen! 
mand! And party's blackening miſts before her fly. 
— « Falſchood unmaſk'd withdraws her ugly train, 
E « And Mary's virtues all illuſtrious ſhine--- 
« Yes, thou haſt friends, the godlike and humane 
1 « Of lateſt ages, injur'd queen, are thine.” 
gan, 
e, The milky ſplendours of the dawning ray, 
ms—1 Now through the grove a trembling radiance 
ſhed ; | 

With ſprightly note the woodlark hail'd the day, 

My And with the moonſhine all the viſion fled. 


KNOWLEDGE: AN ODE. 
S. ANN. r. AUCT. 18. 


Dacit in errorem variorum ambage viarum. 
| OUviD. 


Hicx on a hill's green boſom laid, 
At eaſe my careleſs fancy ſtray'd, 
And o'er the landſcape ran: 
Reviv d. what ſcenes the ſeaſons ſhow ; 
And weigh'd, what mare of joy or wee 
Is doom'd to toiling man. 


The nibbling flocks around me bleat; 
The oxen low beneath my feet, 
Along the clover'd dale ; 


* 


The author of this little poem to the memory 
of an unhappy princeſs. is unwilling to enter into | 
the controverſy reſpeing her guilt or her inno- 
cence. Suffice it only ti obſerve, that the follocu- 
ing fads may be proved to demonſtration :---The 
letters which haue atwriys been eſteemed the fin- 
cipat proofs of Ducen Mary's guilt, are forged. 
Buchanan, 61 </. ge authority Francis, and uther 
bilorians, have condemned her, has fulfif.ed ſeve- | 
ral circumflguees of her hiſtory, aud has cited 
ag her public recerd; which never exiſted, as 
has been lately proved to demonſtration. Aud, to 
add no more, the treatment ſhe received ſrom her 
Ulufirious coufins was diftared by a policy truly 
Machiavelian. a policy which trampled on the 
Obligations of honour, of humanity an4 morality. 
From whence it may be inferred, that, to expreſs 
the indignation at the cruel treatment of Mary, 
which hiſtory muſt ever inſpire, and to drop a tear 
over her ſufferings, is not unworthy of a writer 
wh9 would appear in the cauſe of virtue. 


* 
The golden ſheaves the reapers bind, ela 


The ploughman whiſtles near behind, 
And breaks the new mown vale. 


cc Hail knowledge! gift of heaven!” I cried, 

« Fen all the gifts of heaven beſide, | 
Compar'd to thee how low ! 

„The bleſſings of the earth, and all 

The beaſts of fold and foreſt ſhare, 
But godlike beings know. 


How mean the ſhort-liv'd joys of ſenſe; 
But how ſublime the excellence 
« Of wiſdom's ſacred lore ! 

In death's deep ſhades what nations lie, 
Yet till can wiſdom's piercing eye 
Their mighty deeds explore. 


« She ſees the little Spartan band, 
„With great Leonidas, withſtand 
„The Aſian world in arms; 
« She hears the heav'nly ſounds that hung 
„ On Homer's and on Plato's tongue, 
And glows at Tully's charms. 


66 
«6 


— 


The wonders of the ſpacious ſky, 

«© She penetrates with Newton's eye, 
And marks the planets” roll: 
The human mind with Locke ſhe ſcans ; 
« With Cambray, virtue's fame ſhe fans, 

And lifts to heaven the ſoul. 


„How matter takes ten thouſand forms 

Of metals, plants, of men and worms; 
She joys to trace with Boyle, 

* This life ſhe deems an infant ſtate, 

„A gleam, that bodes a life complete, 
* Beyond the mortal toil. 


* What numerous ills in life befal! 

«© Yet wiſdom learns to ſcorn them all, 
Ant arms the breaſt with ſteel : 
E'2n death's pale face no horror wears; 
But ah! what horrid pangs and fears 
+> Unknowing wretches feel ! 


, 


That breaft excels proud Ophir's mines, 
And fairer than the morning ſhines, 
Where wiſdom's treaſures glow : 

Bat ah! how void yon peaſant's mind, 
His thoughts how darken'd and confin'd, 
Nor cares he more to know. 


— 


The laſt two tenants of the ground, 

Of ancient times his hiſtory bound ; 

„% Alas! it ſcarce goes higher: 

In vein to him is Maro's ſtrain, 

Anu Shakſpeare's magic powers in vain; 
In vain is Milton's fire. 


« 


Nor ſun by day, nor ſtars by night, 
Can give his ſoul the grand delight 
« To trace Almighty power: 

« His team thinks juſt as much as he 

Of nature's vaſt variety, 

In animal and flower.“ 


As thus 1 ſung, a ſolemn ſound 
Accoſts mine ear; I look'd around, 
And lo! an ancient ſage, 


Yor. XI, 


Tt 
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Hard by an ivy'd oak ftocd near, 
That fenc'd the cave, where many a year 
Had been his hermitage. 


His mantle gray flow'd looſe behind, 

His ſnowy beard wav'd to the wind, 
And added ſolemn grace; 

His broad bald front gave dignity, 

Attention mark'd his lively eye, 
And peace fmil'd in his face. 


He beckon'd with his wrinkled hand; 
My ear was all at tis command, 
And thus the ſage began: 
© Godlike it is to know, I own; 
© But oh! how little can be known, 
« By poor ſhort-ſighted man. 


* Go, mark the ſchools where letter'd pride, 
& And ſtar-crown'd ſcience boaſtful guide, 
« Diſplay their faireſt light; 
& There, led by ſome pale meteor's ray, 
£ That leaves them oft, the ſages ſtray, 
« And grope in endleſs night. 


* Of wiſdom proud, yon ſage exclaims, 
&« Virtue and vice are merely names, 

« And-changing every hour; 
& Aſhley, how loud in virtue's praiſe ! 
& Yet Aſhley with a kiſs betrays, 

« And ſtrips her of her dower. 


* Hark, Bollingbroke his God arraigns; 
& Hobbes ſmiles on vice; Deſcartes maintains 
« A godleſs paſſi ve caufe. 
* See Bayle oft ſlily ſhifting round, 
„ Would fondly fix on fceptic ground, 
And change, O truth, thy laws! 


c And what the joy this love beſtows, 
& Alas, no joy, no hope it knows 
% Above what beſtials claim: 
« To quench our nobleſt native fire, 
4 That bids to nobler worlds aſpirc, 
&« Is all its hope, its aim. 


« Not Afric's wilds, nor Babel's waſte, 

« Where ignorance her tents hath plac'd, 
%% More diſmal ſcene diſplay ; 

c A ſcene where virtue ſickening dies, 

c Where vice to dark extinction flies, 
« And ſpurns the future day, 


* Wiſdom, you boaſt to you is given; 
4 At night then mark the fires of heaven, 
And let thy mind explore; 
« Swift as the lightning let it fly, 
« From ſtar to ſtar, from fky to ſky, 
« Still, ſtill, are millions more. 


t 'Th' immenſe ideas ſtrike the ſoul 
&« With pleaſing horror, and controul 
« Thy wiſdom's empty boaſt, 
% What are they ?—Thou canſt never fay : 
Then ſilent adoration pay, | 
« And be iu wonder loſt. | 


« Say, how the ſelf-ſame roots produce 
The wholeſome food and poiſonous juice; 
„And adders balſams yield; | 

« How fierce the lurking tyger glares, 
* How mild the heifer with thee ſhares 
The labours of the field? 


— 


« Why growling to his den retires 
„ The ſullen pard, while joy inſpires 
« Yon happy ſportive lambs ? 
« Now ſcatter'd o'er the hill they ſtray, 


| © Now weary of their gambling play, 


“All ſingle out their dams. 


« Inſtin& directs but what is that? 

« Fond man, thou never canſt ſay what: 
Ob fhort thy ſearches fall! 

« By ſtumbling chance, and flow degrees, 

« The uſeful arts of men increafe, 
« But this at once is all. 


« A trunk firſt floats along the deep, 
« Long ages {till improve the ſhip, 
« Till ſhe commands the ſhore, 
« But never bird improv'd her neſt, 
« Each all at once of powers poſſeſt, 
„Which ne'er can riſe to more. 


« "That down the ſteep the waters flow, 

© That weight deſcends, we ſee, we know, 
« But why, can ne'er explain; 

« Then humbly weighing nature's laws, 

« 'To God's. high will aſcribe the cauſe, 
« And own thy wiſdom vain. 


“ For ſtill the more thou know'ſt, the more 
« Shalt thou the vanity deplore 
« Of all thy ſoul can find. 
This life a fickly woeful dream, 
« A bprial of the ſoul will ſeem, 
A palſy of the mind. 


“Though knowledge ſcorns the peaſant's fear, 


+ Alas, it points the ſecret ſpear 
„Of many a nameleſs woe. 


Thy delicacy dips the dart 


« In rankling gall, and gives a ſmart 
Beyond what he can know. 


« How happy then the ſimple mind 
« Of yon unknown and labouring hind, 
„Where all is ſmiling peace! 
No thoughts of more exalted joy 
« His preſent bliſs one hour deſtroy, 
Nor rob one moment's eaſe, 


The ſtings neglected merit feels, 
The pangs the virtuous man conceals, 
„When cruſh'd by wayward fate. 

6 Theſe are not found beneath his roof, 
« Againſt them all ſecurely proof, 
Heaven guards his humble ſtate, 


% Knowledge or wealth to few are given, 

«© Put mark how juſt the ways of Heaven; 
« True joy to all is free, 

Nor wealth nor knowledge grant the boon. 


& *Tis thine, O confcience, thine alone, 


« It all belongs to thee ! 
“ Bleſt in thy ſmiles the ſhepherd lives; 


Gay is his morn; his evening gives 
Content and ſweet repoſe 
© Without them—ever, cver cloy'd 
« 'To ſage or chief, one weary void 
« Is all that life beftows, 


* Then would'ſt thou mortal rife divine, 
« Let innocence of ſoul be thine, 
«© With active goodneſs join'd ; 
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„ My heart ſhall then confeſs thee bleſt, 
And ever lively, joy ful taſte X 
« The pleaſures of the mind.“ 
ake the ſage: my heart reply'd, 
5 — blind is human pride, 
« All joy how falſe and vain : 


« But that from conſcious worth which flows, 


« Which gives the death-bed ſweet repoſe, 
« And hopes an after reign.” : 


HENGIST AND MEV. 
A BALLAD, 
Hac novimus eſſe nibil. 


Ix ancient days when Arthur reign'd, 
Sir Elmer had no peer ; 

\nd no young knight 1n all the land, 
The ladies lov'd ſo dear. 


His ſiſter Mey, the faireſt maid 
Of all the virgin train, : 
Won every heart at Arthur's court; 
But all their love was vain. 
In vain they lov'd, in vain they vow'd, 
Her heart they could not move; 
'et at the evening hour of prayer, 
Her mind was loſt in love. 
he abbeſs ſaw---the abbeſs knew, 
And urg'd her to explain; 
0 name the gentle youth to me, 
« And his conſent I'll gain.” 
Long urg'd, long tir'd, fair Mey reply'd, 
« His name—how can I ſay ? 
An angel from the fields above, 
Has rapt my heart away. 


But once, alas! and never more, 
« His lovely form I ſpy'd; 
One evening by the ſounding ſhore, 
« All by the greenwood fide. 


© His eyes to mine the love confeſt, 
© That glow'd with mildeſt grace; 
His courtly mien and purple veſt, 
« Beſpoke his princely race. 
But when he heard my brother's horn, 
« Faſt to his ſhips he fled 
* Yet while I fleep, his graceſul form 
“Still hovers round my bed. 
Sometimes all clad in armour bright, 
« He ſhakes a warlike lance ; 
And now in courtly garments dight, 
« He leads the ſprightly dance. 


His hair, as black as raven's wing; 
& His ſkin---as Chriſtmas ſnow; 
His checks outvie the bluſh of morn, 
His lips like ro.c-buds glow. 

His limbs, his arms, his ſtature, ſnap'd 
By nature's ſineſt hand; 

His ſparkling eyes declare him born 
To love, and to command.“ 

he live- long year fair Mey bemoan'd 
Her hopeleſs pining love: - 

ut when the balmy ſpring return'd, 
And ſummer cloth'd the grove ; 


All round by pleaſant Humber ſide, 
Ihe Saxon banners flew, 
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And to Sir Elmer's caſtle gates, 
The ſpearmen came in view. 


The caſtle walls ſo ſheen ; 
And lo! the warlike Saxon youth 
Were ſporting on the green. 


There Hengiſt, Offa's eldeſt ſon, 
Les on his burniſh'd lance, 

And all the armed youth around, 

Obey'd his manly glance. 


His locks, as black as raven's wing, 
Adown his ſhoulders flow'd ; 

His checks outvy'd the bluſh of morn, 
His lips like roſe-buds glow'd. 

| And ſoon the lovely form of Mey 
Has caught his piercing eyes; 

He gives the ſign, the bands retire, 
While big with love he ſighs, 


* Oh thou, for whom I dar'd the ſeas; 
And came with peace or war! 

“ Oh, by that croſs that veils thy breaſt, 
« Relieve thy lover's care 

For thee I'Il quit my father's throne ; 
«© With thee the wilds explore; 


«© Or with thee ſhare the Britiſh crown; 


« With thee the croſs adore.” 


Beneath the timorous virgin bluſh, 
With love's ſoft warmth ſhe glows 

So, bluſhing through the dews of morn, 
Appears the opening roſe, 


| Twas now the hour of morning pray'r, 


When men their ſins bewall, 

And Elmer heard King Arthur's horn, 
Shrill ſounding through the dale. 
The pearly tears from Mey's bright eyes, 

Like April dew-drops fell, 
When with a parting dear embrace, 
Her brother bade farewell, 


The croſs with ſparkling diamonds bright, 
That veil'd the ſnowy breaſt, 

With prayers to Heaven her lily hands 
Have 1ix'd on Elmer's veſt. 


Now, with five hundred bowmen true, 
_ He's march'd acroſs the plain; 

Till with his gallaut yeomandrie, _ 
He join'd King Arthur's train. 

Full forty thouſand Saxon ſpears, 
Came glittering down the hill, 

And with their ſhouts and clang of arms, 
The diſtant valleys fill. ; 

Old Offa, dreſ-'4 in Odin's garb, 
Aſſum'd the hoary god; 

And Hengiſt, like the warlike Thor, 
Before the horſemen rode. 


With dreadful rage the combat burns, 
The captains ſhout amain 

And Elmer's tall victorious ſpear 
Far glances o'er the plain. » 


To ſtop its courſe young Hengiſt flew, 
Like lightning o'er the field; 

And ſoon his eyes the well-known croſs 
On Elmer's veſt beheld. 
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Fair bluſh'd the morn, when Mey look'd oer 
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The flighted lover ſwell'd his breaſt, 
His eyes ſhot living fire; 
And all his martial heat before, 
To this was mild deſire. 
On his imagin'd rival's front, 
With whirlwind ſpeed he preſt, 
And glancing to the ſun, his ſword 
Reſounds on Elmer's creſt. 


The foe gave way, the princely youth 
With heedleſs rage purſu'd, 

Till trembling in his eloven helm, 
Sir Elmer's javelin ſtood. 


He bow'd his head---flow dropt his ſpear ; 
The reins flipt through his hand, 
And ſtain'd with blood—his ately corſe 
Lay breathleſs on the ſtrand. 


16 O bear me off,“ Sir Elmer cried ; 
Before my painful ſiglit 

& The combat ſwims yet Hengiſt's veſt 
& I claim as victor's right.“ 


Brave Hengiſt's fall the Saxons ſaw, 
And all in terror fled ; 

The bowmen to his caſtle gates 
The brave Sir Elmer led. 


« O waſh my wounds, my ſiſter dear; 
O pull this Saxon dart, 

« That whizzing from young Hengiſt's arm 
« Has almoſt pierc'd my heart. 


« Yet in my hall his veſt ſhall hang; 
« And Britons yet unborn, 

& Shall with the the trophies of to-day 
« Their {ſolemn feaſts adorn,” 


All trembling Mey beheld the veſt ; 
« Oh, Merlin!“ loud te cried; 
Thy words are true---my flaughter'd love 
« Shall have a breathleſs bride ! 
« Oh Elmer, Elmer, boaſt no more 
« That low my Hengiſt lies! 


« O Hengiſt, cruel was thine arm! 


« My brother bleeds and dies!“ 


She ſpake --the roſes left her checks, 
And life's warm ſpirit fled : 

So nipt by winter's withering blaſts, 
The ſnow-drop bows the head. 


Yet parting life one ſtruggle gave, 
She lifts her languid eyes; 
« Return my Hengiſt, oh return 
« My flaughter'd love,” ſhe crics. 


„ Oh-—ſtill he lives---he ſmiles again, 


« With all his grace he moves; 
« I come---I come where bow nor ſpear 
« Shall more diſturb our loves.” 


She ſpake--ſhe dy'd. The Saxon dart 
Was drawn from Elmer's ſide, 

And thrice he call'd his ſiſter Mey, 
And thrice he groan'd, and dy'd. 


Where in the dale a moſs-grown croſs 
O' erſhades an aged thorn, 

Sir Elmer's and young Hengiſt's corſe 
Were by the ſpearmen borne. 


And there, all clad in robes of white, 
With many a ſigh and tear, N 

The village maids to Hengiſt's grave 
Did Mey's fair body bear. | 


\ 


The ſillet round her auburn hair 


The golden gleam the ſorcereſs ſpy d, 
At midnight's magic hour the try'd 
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And there, at dawn and fall of day, | EIT 
All from the neighbouring groves, J 
The turtles wail, in widow'd notes, A W. 
And ſing their hapleſs loves. 0 
un 

THE SORCERESS ; | 
OR, WOLFWOLD AND ULLA, As fro 

An Heroic Ballad. 

— * Priſca fides.” Vite, ey 
« On, low he lies; his cold pale cheek Like \ 
Lies lifeleſs on the clay; v 
« Yet ſtruggling hope -O day-ſpring break, A rob 
And lead me on my way. * 
© On Denmark's cruel bands, O Heaven! A gap 
Thy red-wing'd vengeance pour; : 
* Before my Wolfwold's ſpear be driven % Ane 
„O rife bright morning hour!“ . 


Thus Ulla wail'd the faireſt maid 
Of all the Saxon face; 

Thus Ulla wail'd, in nightly ſhade, 
While tears bedew'd her face. 


When ſudden o'er the fir-crown'd hill 
The full orb'd moon aroſe; 

And o'er the winding dale fo ſtill 
Her ſilver radiance flows. 


No more could Ulla's fearful breaſt 
Her anxious care delay; 

But, decp with hope and ſear impreſt, 
She holds the moonſhine way. 


She left the bower, and all alone 
She trac'd the dale fo ſtill; 

And ſought the cave with rue o'ergrown, 
Beneath the fir-=crown'd hill. 25 


Black knares of blaſted oak, embound 
With hemlock, fenc'd the cell: 

The dreary mouth, half under ground, 
Yawn'd like the gate of hell. 


Soon as the gloomy den ſhe ſpy'd, 
Cold horror ſhook her knee; 

And hear, O propheteſs, ſhe cry'd, 
A princeſs ſue to thee. X 


Aghaſt ſhe ſtood ! athwart the air 
"The diſmal ſcreech-owl flew; 


Aſunder bur in two. 


Her robe of ſofteſt yellow glow'd 
Beneath the moon's pale beam; 

And o'cr the ground, with yew-boughs ſtrew o 
Effus'd a golden gleam. 


As in her deepeſt cell, 


A tomb o'erpowering ſpell. c 
When from the cavern's dreary womb « 0 
Her groaning voice aroſe, p 
«© O come, my daughter, fearleſs come, « Ay 
« And fearleſs tell thy woes.” 
As ſhakes the bough of trembling leaf, A 
When whirlwinds ſudden riſe; 2 


As ſtands aghaſt the warrior chief, 


When his baſe army flies ; 
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k. ſo tood, the beauteous maid, I © And fear not o by of eng . 1 4 
= 1 from the dreary den p © That plides beneat my wand.” | | 
A wrinkled hag came forth, array'd The grizly witch's powerful charmmm & 
In matted rags obſcene, _ Then reach'd the labouring moon, ; 
. 
Looſe hung her aſh gray hair; rig 3 
As from two dreary caves profound The pale beam ſtruggled, through the ſhade,  / 
Her blue flam'd eye-balls glare. That black'd the cavern's womb, . | 
Her ſkin, of earthy red, appear'd * e d 
0. Clung round her ſhoulder bones, n altar an . 
Like wither'd bark, by lightning ſear'd, Around the tomb, in myſtic lore, 
When loud the tempeſt groans. Ph ung forms of ex mien, 
ab, A robe of ſqualid green and blue And efts, and foul-win 'd ſerpents, bore | _ 
Her ghoſtly length array'd, The altar's baſe obſcene. | | 
| A gaping rent full to the view Eyeleſs a huge and ſtarv d toad fat 
Her furrow'd ribs betray d. in corner murk aloof, 
_ « And tell, my daughter, fearleſs tell And many a ſnake and famiſh'd bat 
« What ſorrow brought thee here ? Clung to the crevic'd roof. 
« $0 may my power thy cares expel, A fox and vultures ſkeletons 
« And give thee ſweeteſt cheer. Fg A yawning rift betray'd; 
« O miſtreſs of the powerful ſpell, And grappling ſtill each others bones, 
« King Edric's daughter lee, The itrife of death diſplay d. 
„ Northumbria to my father fell, « And now, my child, the ſorcereſs ſaid, 
And ſorrow fell to me. Lord Wolfwold's father's gave | : 
« My virgin heart Lord Wolfwold won ; © To me ſhall render up the dead, 
« My father on him ſmil d « And ſend him to my cave. 
* Soon as he gain'd Northumbr ia's throne, « His ſkeleton ſhall hear my ſpell, 
« His pride the youth exil'd. 4 And to the fear's wall 
« Stern Denmark's ravens o'er the ſeas &« His hand of bone ſhall point and tell 
„Their 3 2 ”=_ « What fate his ſon befals.” 
« And o'er Northumbria's hills an : 1 
« Their dreadful ſquadrons ſped. O cold down Ulla's ſnow-like face 
a - The trembling ſweat-drops fel! : 
« Return brave Wolfwold, Edric cry'd, And, borne by ſprights of gliding ; ee, 
O generous warrior hear, x The corſe approach'd the cell. x 
« My daughter's hand, thy willing bride, | : ! N 
4 Awaits thy conquering ſpear. And _ the 3 magic wand 4 
© The baniſh'd youth in Scotland's court een 
« Had paſt the weary year; | And Legs _— the e 
* And ſoon he heard the glad report, 1 menen 
« And ſoon he graſp'd his ſpear, A cloven ſhield, and broken ſpear, 
; The finger wander'd o'er, 
« He left the Scottiſh dames to weep, Then reſted on a ſable bier, 
And wing'd with true love ſpeed; Diſtain'd with drops of gore. 
% Nor day nor night he ſtopt to ſleep, h , 
And ſoon he croſs'd the Tweed. in ghaſtly writhes, her mouth ſo wide 
py : R f And black, the ſorcereſs throws p 
„With joyful voice, and raptur'd eyes, « And be thoſe ſigns, my child,” ſhe cries, - 
, . He preis'd my willing hand; <« Fulfill'd on Wolfwold's foes. | 
I go, my fair, my love, he cries, X ; EBT % 
« To guard thy father's land. A happier ſpell I now ſhall try; 
« By Edon's ſhore, in deathful f . * Attend, my child, atvend, : | | 
Fa . « And mark what flames from altar high 
* The daring foe we meet; 


Ere three ſhort days I truſt to lay And lowly floor aſcend. 


* My trophies at thy feet. - |" 22 The blacs Gina rt vo view, 
* Alas, alas, that time is o'er, N c Then Wolfwold lives hut hell forbid 
* * _ er vow. 18 Ar : « The;glummering flame of blue!“ 
ot a word from Edon's ſhore , REESE 
Has cheer'd his fearful bride. - + — Sat 7 oh "Ka 
O miſtreſs of the powerful ſpell, And, while ſhe ſpoke the mutter'd charm, 


f de 3 eee — Dark lightning fill'd her eye. 
nd ceaſe, my child, for all is well,” . . 
. : | Fair Ulla's knee ſwift: ſmote the ground; 
The grizly witch reply'd. Her hands aloft were 3 b 
Approach my cave, and where I place And every joint, as marble bound, 
The magic circle, ſtand Felt horror's darkeſt dread. 
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Her lips, ere while ſo like the roſe, 
Were now as v1 let pale, 
And, tumbling in convulſive throes, 

Exprelt o'erwhelming ail. 
Her eyes, ere while ſo ſtarry bright, 
Where living luſtre ſhone, 


Were now transform'd to ſightleſs white, 
Like eyes of lifeleſs ſtone. | 
And ſoon the dreadful ſpell was o'er, 
And glimmering to the view, 
The quivering flame roſe through the floor, 
A flame of ghaſtly blue. : 


Behind the altar's livid fire, 


Low from the inmoſt cave, 


Young Wolfwold roſe in pale attire, 


The veſtments of the grave. 

His eye to Ulla's eye he rear'd, 
His cheek was wan as clay, 

And half cut through his hand appear'd 

That beckon'd her away. 

Fair Ulla ſaw the woeful ſhade, 
Her heart ſtruck at her ſide, 

And burſt—low bow'd her liſtleſs head, 
And down ſhe ſunk, and dy'd. 


' ALMADA HILI. 
AN EPISTLE FROM LISBON. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 
THoven no ſubjects are more proper for poetry 
than thoſe which are founded upon hiſtorical re- 


troſpeR, the author of ſuch a poem lies under very 


particular diſadvantages: every one can underſtand 
and reliſh a work merely ſictitious, deſcriptive, or 
ſentimental; but a previous acquaintance, and even 
intimacy, with the hiſtory and characters upon 
which the other poem is founded, is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to do juſtice to its author. Without ſuch 
previous knowledge, the ideas which he would 
convey paſs unobſerved, as in an unknown tongue; 
and the happieſt alluſion, if he is fortunate enough 
to attain any thing worthy of that name, is unfelt 
and unſeen, Under theſe diſadvantages, the fol- 
lowing epiſtle is preſented to the public, whoſe: 
indulgence and candour the author has already 
amply experienced. . 

In the twelfth century, Liſbon, and great part 
of Portugal and Spain, were in poſſeſſion of the 
Moors. Alphonſo the firſt king of Portugal, 
having gained ſeveral victories over that people, 
was laying ſiege to Liſbon, when Robert, Duke 
of Glouceſter, on his way to the Holy Land, ap- 
peared upon the coaſt of that kingdom. As the 
cauſe was the ſame, Robert was eaſily perſuaded 
to make his firſt cruſade in Portugal. He de- 
manded that the ſtorming of the caſtle of Liſbon, 
ſituated on a confiderable hill, and whoſe ruins 
ſhow it to have been of great ſtrength, ſhould be 
allotted to him, while Alphonſo was to aſſail the 
walls and the city. Both leaders were ſucceſsſul ; 
and Alphonſo, among the rewards which he hc- 
ſtowed upon the Engliſh, granted to thaſe who 
were wounded, or unable to proceed to Paleſtine, 
the caſtle of Almada, and the adjoining lands. 
The river Tagus, below and oppoſite to Liſbon, 
15-edged by ſteep groteſque rocks, particularly on 
the ſouth fide, Thoſe on the ſouth are generally 
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higher and much more magnificent and piQureſ 


| the ſtately ruins of the caſtle of Almada. 


ſpect of Liſbon and the Tagus (which is t 


alſo commands the adjacent country, from th: 
rock of Cintrz to the caſtle and city of Palmel, 
an extent of above fifty miles. This magnificer 
view is completed by the extenſive opening at th 
mouth of the 'Fagus. about ten miles below, which 
diſcovers the Atlantic Occan. 


AN EPISTLE FROM LISBON. 
WuII r you, myfriend, from low'ringwint':y plain 
Now pale with ſnows, now black with drizzlig 

rains, 

From leafleſs woodlands, and diſhonour'd bower 
Mantled by gloomy miſts, or laſh'd by ſhowers 
Of hollow moan, while not a ſtruggling beam 
Steals from the ſan to play on lſis“ ſtream; 
While from theſe ſcenes by England's winter ſpre 
Swift to the cheerful hearth your ſteps are led, 
Pleas'd from the threat'ning tempeſt to retire 
And join the circle round the ſocial fire; 
In other climes through ſun baſk'd ſcenes I ſtray, 
As the fair landſcape leads my thoughtful way, 
As upland path, oft winding, bids me rove 
Where orange bowers invite, or olive grove, 
No ſullen phantoms brooding o'er my breatt, 
The genial influence of the clime I taſte : 
Yet {till regardful of my native ſhore, 
In every fceng, my roaming eyes explore, 
Whate'er its aſpect, ſtill by mem'ry brought, 
My fading country ruſhes on my thought. 
While now perhaps the claſlic page you turn, 
And warm'd with honeſt indignation burn, 
| Till hopeleſs, ſicklied by the climate's gloom, 
Your generous fears call forth Britannia's doom, 
What hoſtile ſpears her ſacred lawns invade, | 
By triends deſerted, by her chief betray'd. 
Low fall'n and vanquiſh'd I, with mind ſerene 
As Liſboa's ſky, yet penſive as the ſcene 
Around, and penſive feems the ſcene ro me, 
From other ills my country's fate foreſce. 
Not from the hands that wield Iberia's ſpear, 
Not from the hands that Gaul's proud thund:rs 
bear, 
Nor thoſe that turn on Albion's breaſt che ſword 
Peat down of late by Albion when it gor'd 
Their own, who impious doom their parents's fall 
Beneath the world's great foe thè infidious Gaul; 
Yes, not from theſe the immedicable wound 
Of Albion---Other is the bane profound 
Deſtin'd alone to touch her mortal part ; 
Herſelf is ſick and poiſoned at the heart. 
O'er Tago's banks where'er I roll mine eyes 
The gallant deeds of ancient days ariſe ; 
The ſcenes the Luſian Muſes fond diſplay'd 


Before me oft, as oft at cv I ſtray'd 
| 3 


_ than the Cliffs of Dover. Upon one of the highel 
* of theſe, and directly oppoſite to Liſhon, remay 


In December 1779, as the author was wandg. 
ing among theſe ruins, he was firuck with the 
idea, and formed the plan of the following poem: 
an idea which, it may be allowed, was natural 1 
the tranſlator of the Luſiad; and the plan may, iy 
ſome degree, be called a ſupplement to that war, 

The following poem, except the corrections au 
a few lines, was written in Portugal. The d. 
ſcriptive parts are ſtrictly local. Ihe fineſt E. 


about four miles broad), is from Almada, which 
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By Ifis' hallowed ſtream. Oft now the ſtrand 
Where Gama march'd his death-devoted “ band, 
While Liſboa aw'd with horror ſaw him ſpread 
The daring fails that firſt to India led; 
And oft Almada's caſtled ſteep inſpires 
The penſive mule's viſionary fires; 
Almada Hill to Engliſh memory dear, 
While ſhades of Engliſh heroes wander here! 

To ancient Engliſh valour facred {till 
Remains, and ever ſhall, Almada Hill; 
The hill and lawns to Engliſh valour given 
What timethe Arab Moors from Spain were driven, 
Before the banners of the croſs ſubdued, 
When Liſboa's towers were bath'd in Mooriſh 

blood | 7: 

By Gloſter's lance. Romantic days that yield 
Of gallant deeds a wide-luxuriant field 
Dear to the muſe that loves the fairy plains, 
Where ancient honour wild and ardent reigns. 

Where high o'er Tago's flood Almada lowrs, 
Amid the ſolemn pomp of mouldering towers, 
Supinely ſeated, wide and far around ? 
My eye delighted wanders.— Here the bound 
Ol fair Europa o'er the ocean rears 
Its weſtern edge; where dimly diſappears 
The Atlantic wave, the flow deſcending day 
Mild beaming pours ſerene the gentle ray 
Of Luſitania's winter, ſilvering o'er 
The tower- like ſummits of the mountain ſhore; 
Dappling the lofty cliffs that coldly throw 
Their ſable horrors o'er the vales below. 
Far round the ſtately-ſhoulder'd river bends 
Its giant arms, and fea-like wide extends 
Its midland bays, with fertile iſlands crown'd, 
And lawns for Engliih valour ſtill renown'd ; 
Given to Cornwallia's gallant fons of yore, 
Cornwallia's name the ſmiling paſtures bore 
And ſtill their lord his Engliſh lineage boaſts 
eom Rolland famous in the Creiſade hoſts, 
Where ſea-ward narrower rolls the ſhining tide 
Through hills by hills emboſom'd on cach ſide, 
Monaſtic walls in every glen ariſe 
In coldeſt white fair gliſtening to the ſkies 
Amid the brown-brow'd rocks; and, far as ſight, 
Proud domes and villages array d in white f 


* The expedition of Vaſco de Gama, the diſcoverer 
of the Eaſt Indies, wwas extremely unpopular, as it was 
gleemed impratticable, His embarkation is. firong.y 
marked by Oforius the hiſtorian. Gama, before be went 
on board, ſpent the nicht along with the crews of his 
ſquadron in the chapel of our Lady at Belem, on the ſpot 
where the noble Gothic church now ſtands adjoining the 

erome. a 

In the e bound themſclves to obedience to Ga- 
ma, and devoted themſelves to death, 
« when the adventurers marched to the ſhips, the ſbore 
* of Belem preſented one of the moſt ſalemm and affetting 


* ſcenes perhaps recorded in biffory, The beach was 


* covered with the inbavitants of Liſbon, A numerous 


4 proceſſion of prieſts in their robes ſung anthems, aud 


* offcred up invocations to heaven. 


Every one bebeld 


* the adventurers as br ave innocent men going to a dread= 


* ful execution, as ruſding upon certain death,” 


duct. to the Luſiad. 
T The houſes in Portugal are generally wwhitened on 
the outſide, cobite being eſteemed as repulſive of the rays 


Intro- 


of the ſuns 


« On the next day 
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Climb o'er the ſteeps, and through the duſky green 


Of olive groves, and orange bowers between, | 
Speckled with glowing red, unnumber'd gleam 
And Liſboa towering o'er the lordly ſtream 

Her marble palaces and temples ſpreads f 
Wildly magnific o'er the loaded heads P's 
Of bending hills, along whoſe high-pil'd baſe - 
The port capacious, in a mopn'd embrace, ' 
_ Throws her malt-foreſt, waving on the gale 


| The vanes of every ſhore that hoiſts the ſail, 


Here while the ſun from Europe's breaſt retires, 
Let fancy, roaming as the ſcene inſpires, - _ 
Purſue the preſent and the paſt reſtore, | 
And nature's purpoſe in her ſteps explore. 

Nor you, my friend, admiring Rome, diſdain 
Th' Iberian fields and Luſitanian Spain, 

While Italy, obſcur'd in tawdry blaze, 

A motley, modern character diſplays, 

And languid trims her long exhauſted ſtore; 
Iberia's fields with rich and genuine ore 

Of ancient manners woo the traveller's eye; 

And ſcenes untrac'd in every landſcape lie. 

Here every various dale with leſſons fraught 

Calls to the wanderer's viſionary thought 

W hat mighty deeds the lofty hills of Spain 

Of old have witneſs'd—From the evening main 
Her mountain tops the Tyrian pilots ſaw | 
In lightnings wrapt, and thrill'd with facred awe 
Through Greece the tales of Gorgons, Hydras 

ſpread, 

And 4 dreadful with the triple head; 

The ſtream of * Lethe, and the dread abodes 

Of forms gigantic, and infernal gods. 

But ſoon, by fearleſs luſt of. gold impell'd, 

They min'd the mountain, and explor'd the field; 
Till Rome and Carthage, fierce for empire, ſtrove, 
As for their prey two tamiſh'd birds of Jove. 
The rapid Durius then and Eœti's flood 

Were dy'd with Roman and with Punic blood, 
While = the length'ning plains and mountain 

des 

Seem'd moving on, ſlow rolling tides on tides, 
When from Pyrene's ſummits Afric pour'd 

Her armies, and o'er Rome deſtruction lowr'd. 

Here while the youth revolves ſome hero's fame 
If patriot zeal his Britiſh breaſt inflame, 
Here let him trace the fields to freedom dear 
Where low in duſt lay Rome's invading ſpear; 
Where Viriatus + proudly trampled o'er 
Faſces and Roman eagles ſteept in gore; * „ 
Or where he fell, with honeſt laurels crown'd, 
The awful victini of a treacherous wound; 

A wound ftill bath'd in honour's generous tear, 
While freedom's wounds the brave and goodreverez 


* The river of Lima, in the north of Portugal, ſaid 
to be the Lethe of the ancients, is thus mentioned by Cella- 
rius in his Geographia Antiqua; © Fubulsſus Oblivi- 
&« onis fluvins Limæas, ultra Luſitanium' in ſeptentrione. 
It runs through a moſt romantic ard beautiful diftritt ; 
from which ctircumſience it probably received the name of 
the River of Oblivion, the firſt rangers who viſited it, 
forgetting their native country, and being willing to con- 
tinue on its banks, The ſame reaſon of forgetfulneſs is 
aſcribed to the Lotos by Homer, Odyſ. ix. There is 
another Lethe of the ancients in Africa. 

This great man is called by Florus the Romulus of 


| Spain, Whet is here. ſaid of him is agreeab!c te biftory, 
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But let tl 


Still pouring freſh th' inexpiable ſtain Soon as Iberia's mountains fix d his home, 
8 O'er Rome's patrician honour falſe and vain! . He roſe a character unknown to Rome; hatſon' 
| Or ſhould the pride of bold-revolt inſpire, His manners wildly colour'd as the flowers lows in 
And touch his boſom with unhallowed fire; And flaunting plumage of Brazilian bowers: gomethi 
If merit ſparn'd demand ſtern facrifice, 8 New to the world as theſe, yet poliſh'd more By ſchoc 
» O'er Ev'ra's * fields let dread Sertorius riſe, Than e' er the pupil of the Atric lere | Fir d at 
Dy'd in his country's blood, in all the pride Might proudly boaſt. On man's bold arm robuſt ] tread; 
Of wrongs reveng'd, illuſtrious let him ride The tender fair reclines with fendeſt truſt: Palmela 
Enſhrin'd, o'er Spain, in victory's dazzling rays, ,| With nature's fineſt touch exulting glows. How th 
Till Rome look pale beneath the mounting blaze. | The manly breaſt which that fond aid beſtows, Turban: 
Burt let the Britiſh wanderer through the dales That firſt of generous joys on man beſtow'd, And the 
Of Ev'ra ſtray, while midnight tempeſt wails; In Gothic Spain in all its fervour glow'd. Yes, let 
There as the hoary villagers relate Then high burn'd honour; and the dread alargy The var 
Sertorius, Sylla, Marius, weep their fate, Of danger then aſſum'd the deareſt charms, Let him 
Their ſpectres gliding on the lightning blue, What for the fair was dar'd or ſuffer'd, bore Of eve. 
Oft doom'd their ancient ſtations to renew; A ſaint-like. merit, and was envied more; Fall'n fi 
Sertorius bleeding on Perpenna's knife, Till led by love-ſick fancy's dazzled flight, Lies ſca 
And Maritis ſinking in ambition's ſtrife; From court to court forth roam'd adventurg; Let hin 
As foreſt boars entangled in a chain, knight; With o 
Dragg'd on, as ſtings each leader's rage or pain; | And tilts and tournaments, in mimic wars, All grat 
And each the furious leader in his turn, | Supplied the triumphs and the honour'd ſcars Their f. 
Till now they lie, a ghaſtly wreck forlorn. Of arduous battles for their country fought, Then le 
: And ſay, ye tramplers on your country's mounds, Till the keen reliſh of the marvellous wrought Alas! | 
Say who ſhall fix the ſwelling torrent's hounds? | All wild and fever'd and each peaceful ſhade, And th 
Or who ſhall ſail the pilot of the flood ? With batter'd armour deck'd, its knight diſplayd Where, 
Alas, full oft ſome worthleſs trunk of wood In ſoothing tranſport, liſtening to the ſtrain Beneat! 
Is whirl'd into the port, blind fortune's boaſt, Of dwarfs and giants, and of monſters flain ; That d 
While nobleſt veſſels, founder'd, ſtrew the coaſt! | Of ſpells all horror, and enchanters dire, And w 
If wars of fairer fame and old applauſe, And the ſweet banquet of the amorous fire, [thrill Eunuct 
That bear the title of our country's cauſe When knights and ladies chaſte, reliev'd from Thy fo 
To humanize barbarians, and to raiſe Holdove's high holiday in bower and hall. And fa 
Our country's proweſs, their aſſerted praiſe ; 'was thus, all pleaſing to the languid thought, While 
If theſe delight, Hiſpania's dales diſplay With magic power the tales of magic wrought; All arc 
The various arts and toils of Roman ſway, Till by the muſes arm'd, in all the ire The to 
Here jealous Cato þ+ laid the cities waſte, Of war, reſiſtle ſs as electric fire, And P 
And Julius f here in fairer pride replac'd, Forth rode La Mancha's knight; and ſudden fled Low. 
Till ages faw the labours of the plough Goblins and beauteous nymphs, and pagans dread, And ] 
By every river, and the barren bough As the delirious dream of ſickneſs flies, : 
Of laure! ſhaded by the olive's bloom, When health returning ſmiles from vernal ſkies, Vain 
And grateful Spain the ſtrength of lordly Rome; But turn we now from chivalry diſeas'd, ; 
Hers mighty bards $, and hers the ſacred carth To chivalry when honour's wreath ſhe ſeiz'd When 
That gave the world a friend in Trajan's birth. | From wiſdom's hand.—From 'Taurus' rugęei As fro 
When Rome's wide empire, a luxurious prey, fleep, | And t. 
Debas'd in falſe refinement nerveleſs lay, And Caucaſus, far round with headlong ſweep, So im: 
The northern hordes on Europe's various climes, | As wolves wild howling from their famiſh'd de, And t 
Planted their ruling virtues and their crimes. Ruſh'd the devouring bands of Sarazen: The v. 
Cloiſter'd by Tyber's ſtream the flothſul ſtaid, Their ſavage genius, giant - like and blind, Retur: 
To Seine and Loire the gay and friv'lous ſtray'd | Trampling with ſul en joy on human kind, Black: 
A ſordid group the Belgian marſhes pleas'd, Aſſyria lay its own uncover'd grave, And [ 
And Saxony's wild foreſt freedom ſerz'd, | And Gallia trembled to the Atlantic wave: So bre 
There held her juries, pois'd the legal ſcales j— In awful waſte the faireſt cities moan'd, The f 
And Spain's romantic hills and Icnely dales And human liberry expiring groan'd Such 
The penfive lover ſought ; and Spain became When chivalry aroie:—-Her ardent eye Aud | 
The land of gallantry and amorous flame. Sublime, that fondly mingled with the ſky, 
Hail, favour A clime! whoſe lone retreats inſpire | Where patience watch'd, and ſtediaſt purpoſe 11 
The ſofteſt dreams of languiſhing deſire, froven'd, | fen fo 
Affections trembling with a glow all holy, Mix'd with devotion's fire, ſhe darted round, Moor. 
Wildly ſublime, and ſweetly melancholy; Stern and indignant; on her glittering ſhield tte tin 
Till rapt devotion to the fair, refine | The croſs ſhe bore, and, proudly to the field, p 
And bend each paſſion low at honours ſhrine, High plum'd ſhe ruſh'd; by honour's dazzling gave 7 
So felt the iron Goth when here he brought fir'd, : Orlan 
His worſhip of the fair with valour fraught : Conſcious of Heaven's own cauſe, and all inſpir'd Wher 
By holy vows, as on the frowning tower By F. 
* Ebora, now Evora, as the principal reſidence of The lightning vollies, on the creſted power = 
Sertorins, | | Of Sarazen ſhe wing'd her jav'lin's way, 
According to hiſtory, 15is different policy is firikings | And the wide-waſting giant proſtrate lay. 45 
by charadterijii: of ihofe celebrated names. Let ſupercilious wiſdom's ſmiling pride Lc 
j Lucan, Marlial, Seneca. The paſſion wild of theſe bold days deride; houtbe 
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But [et the humbler ſage with reverence own, 


G lows inthedeedsthat Heaven delights to crown; 
comething that boaſts an impulſe uncontroul'd 


rs: 

ore By ſchool-taught rudence, and its maxims cold. 

| fir d at the thought, methinks on ſacred 1 
robuſt | tread; where'er I caſt mine eyes around, 


Palmela's hill, * and Cintra's ſummits tell 

How the grim Sarazen's dread legions fell ; 

Turbans and cymeters in carnage roll'd, 

d, And their moon d enſigns torn from every hold ;— 

Yes, let rhe youth whoſe generous ſearch explores 

The various leſſons of Iberia's ſhores, 

Let him as wandering at the muſe's hour : 

Of eve or morn where low the Mooriſh tow'r, 

Fall'n from its rocky height and tyrant ſway, 

Lies ſcatter'd o'er the dale in fragments gray, 

Let him with joy behold the hills around 

with olive foreſts, and with vineyards crown'd, 

All grateful pouring on the hands that rear 

Their fruit, the fruitage of the bounteous year. 

Then let his mind to fair Ionia turn, 

Alas! how waſte Ionia's landſcapes mourn ; 

And thine, O beauteous Greece, amid the tow'rs 

Where, dreadful ſtill the Turkiſh banner low'rs; 

Beneath whoſe gloom, unconſcious of the ſtain 

That dims his ſoul, the peaſant hugs his chain. 

And whence theſe woes, debaſing human kind? 

Eunuchs in heart, in poliſh'd floth reclin'd, 

Thy ſons, degenerate Greece, ignobly bled, 

And fair Byzantium bow'd th' imperial head; 

While Tago's iron race, in dangers ſteel'd, 

All ardour, dar'd the horrors of the field. 

The tow'rs of Venice trembled o'er her flood, 

And Paris' gates aghaſt and open ſtood ; 

Low lay her peers on Fontarabia's + plains: 

And Liſboa groan'd beneath ſtern Mah'met's 
chains: 


ſpoil'd; 
When ſtern Iberia's ſpirit fierce recoil'd. 
As from the toils the wounded lion bounds, 
And tears the hunters and the ſated hounds; 
So ſmarting with his wounds th' Iberian tore, 
And to his ſun-ſcorch'd regions drove the Moor: 
The vengeful Moors, as maſtiffs on their prey, 
Returu'd; as heavy clouds their deep array 
Blacken'd o'er Tago's banks.—As Sagres 4 braves 
And ſtems the furious rage of Afric's waves, 
So brav*d, ſo ſtood the Luſitanian bands, 
The ſouthern bulwark of Europa's lands. 
Such were the toes by chivalry repelPd, 
And ſuch the honours that adorn'd her ſhield. 


+ Palmela's hill and Cintra's ſuramits—are both 
fern from Almada, and were principal forts of the 
Moort. They awere formed by Alphonſo the Firſt, about 
tte time of the conqueſt of Liſhon. 

I The irruption of the Mahommedans into . 
gave riſe to that ſiecies of poetry called Romance. The 
Orlando F. wriofa is founded upon the invaſion of France, 
When Charlemaigne with all his peerage fell 

By Fontarahia 8 | 

M1LtToN. 


+ The promontory of Sagrez, where Henry Duke of | 


Viſco refeded and eflabliſbed his naval ſchool, is en the 
houtbern part of Portugal oppoſite te Africa. : 


hat ſomething ſacred glows, of name unknown, | 


Vain was the hope the North might reſt un- | 


And aſk what Chriſtian Europe owes the high 


| The evening ſun, with bold though fading beams, 


— 


How bow'd, how fell proud Liſboa's naval 


-Great Albuquerk * renown'd its generous pride. 


6 ; 


5 


And ardent ſoul of gallant chivalry, 
Aſk, and Jet Turkiſh Europe's groans reply! 
As through the pictur'd abbey window 


So through the reverend ſhade of ancient days, 
Gleam theſe bold deeds with dim yet golden rays. 
Bu: let not glowing fancy as it warms 
O'cr theſe, high honour's youthful pride in arms, 
Forget tlie ſtern ambition, and the worth 
Of minds mature, by patriot kings call'd forth; 
That worth which rous'd the nation to explore 
Old ocean's wildeſt waves and fartheſt ſhore... 

By human eye untempted, unexplor'd, 
An awful ſolitude, old ocean roar'd : 
As to the fearful dove's impatient eye, 
Appears the height untry'd of upper ſky; 
So ſeem'd the laſt dim wave, in boundleſs ſpace 
lnvolv'd and loft, hen Tago's gallant race, 
As eagles fixing on the ſun their eyes | 
Through gulfs unknownexplor'd the morping ſkies; 
And taught the wondering world the grand deſign 
Of parent Heaven, that ſhore to ſhore ſhould jam 
In bands of mutual aid, from ſły to ſky, 
And ocean's wildeſt waves the chan ſupply. 

And here, my friend, how many a trophy Wwoosz 
The Briton's earneſt eye, and Britiſh muſe! 
Here bids the youthful trav'ller's care forego, 
The arts of elegance and poliſh'd ſhow ; | 
Bids other arts his nobler thoughts engage 
And wake to higheſt aim his patriot rage; | 
Thoſe 2 which rais'd that race of men, whe | 

one 

The heroes of their age on Liſboa's throne. _ 
What mighty deeds in filial order flow'd, ' \ | 
While each {till brighter than its parent glow'd, 
Till Henry's naval ſchool its heroes pour d 
From pole to pole, wherever ocean roar d! 
Columbus, Gama, and Magellan's name, 
Its deathleſs boaſt ; and all of later fame 
Its offspring—kindling o'er the view the muſe 
The naval pride of thoſe bright days reviews; 
Sees Gama's ſails, that firſt to India bore, 
In awful hope evaniſh from the ſhore ; 
Sees from the ſilken regions of the morn 
What fleets of gay triumphant vanes return! 
What heroes, plum'd with conqueſt, proudly bring 
The eaſtern ſceptres to the Luſian king ! | 
When ſudden, riſing on the evening gale, 
Methinks I hear the oceans murmurs wail, 
And every breeze repeat the woeful tale, 


throne | Lon! f 

Ah Heaven, how cold the bodding thoughts ruſt 14 
Methinks I hear the ſhades that hover round | 
Of Engliſh heroes heave the ſigh profound, 
Prophetic of the kindred fate that lowers, 
O'er Albion's fleets and London's proudeſt towers. 

Broad was the firm-bas'd ſtructure and ſublime, 
That Gama fondly rear'd on India's clime : | 
On juſtice and benevolence he plac'd | 
Its ponderous weight, and warlike. trophies grac'd 
Its mounting turrets; and o'er Aſia wide 


* Albuquerk, Sampayo, Nunio, Caſtro, are dif- : 
tinguiſved charatters in the Luſiad, and in the H. iftory 7 
of Portugueſe Aſia. | "I 
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The injur'd native ſought its friendly ſhade, 
And India's princes bleſt its powerful aid: 
Till from corrupted paſſion's baſeſt hour 
Roſe the dread demou of tyrannic power. 
Sampayo's heart, where dauntleſs valour reign'd, 
And counſel deep, ſhe ſeiz'd and foul profan d. 
Then the ftraight road where ſacred juſtice leads, 
Where for its plighted compact honour bleeds, 
Was left, and holy patriot zeal gave place 
To luſt of gold and ſelf-devotion baſe : _ 
Deceitful art the chief's ſole guide became, 
And breach of faith was wiſdom ; laughter, fame. 
Yet though from far his hawk eye mark'd its prey, 
Soon through the rocks that croſt his crooked 


way, 
As a toll d bull, fiercely he ſtumbled on, 
Till low he lay diſhonour'd and o'erthrown. 
Others, without his valour or his art, 
With all his intereſted rage of heart, 
Follow'd, as blighting miſts on Gama's toil, 
And undermin'd and rend the mighty pile; 
Con vulſions dread its deep foundations tore, 
Its bending head the ſcath of lightning bore: 
Its falling turrets deſolation ſpread; 
And from its faithleſs ſhade in horror fled 
The native tribes—yet not at once ſubdu'd ; 
Its priſtine ſtrength long ſtorms on ſtorms with- 
ſtood ; 
A Nunio's juſtice, and a Caftro's ſword, 
Oft rais'd its turrets, and its dread reſtor'd. 
Yet, like the ſunſhine of a winter day ; 

On Norway's coaſt, ſoon died the tranſient ray. 
A tyrant race who own'd no country“, eame, 
Deep to entrench themſelves, their only aim; 
With loſt of rapine fever'd and athirſt, 

With the unhallow'd rage of game accurſt; 
Againſt each ſpring of action, on the breaſt - 
For wiſeſt ends, by nature's hand impreſt, 

Stern war they wag'd; and blindly ween'd, alone 

On brutal dread, to fix their cruel throne. 

The wiſe and good, with indignation fir'd, 

Silent from their unhallow'd board retir'd ; 

The bafe and cunning ſtaid, and, flaves avow'd, 
Submilſs to every inſult ſmiling bow*d. 

Yet while they ſmil'd and bow'd the abject head, 
In chains unfelt their tyrant lords they led; 

Their avarice, watching as a bird of prey 

O'er every weakneſs, o er each vice held ſway ; 

Till ſecret art afſum'd the thwarting face, 

And dictate bold; and ruin and diſgrace 

Clos'd the unworthy ſcene. Now trampled low 

Beneath the injur'd native, and the foe 

From Belgia lur'd by India's coſtly Preys 

Thy glorious ſtructure, Gama, proſtrate lay, 

And lies in deſolated awful gloom, 

Dread and inſtructive as a Tuin'd tomb. 

Nor leſs on Tago's than on India's coaſt 

Was ancient Luſian virtue ſtain'd and loft : 

On Tago's banks, heroic ardour's foes, 

A ſoft, luxurious, tinſel'd race, aroſe; 


* Before the total declenſion of the Portugueſe in Aſia; 


Of lofty boaſtful look and pompous ſhow, 
Triumphant tyrants o'er the weak and low: 
Vet wildly ſtarting from the gaming board 
At every diſtant brandiſh of the ſword; 
Already conquer'd by uncertain dread, 
Imploring peace with feeble hands outſpread; 
Such peace as trembling ſuppliants ſtill obtain, 


And the wide empires of the eaſt no more 
Pour'd their redundant horns on Lifboa's ſhore, 
Alas, my friend, how vain the faireſt boaſt 

Of human pride! how ſoon is empire loſt! 
The pile by ages rear'd to awe the world, 
By one degenerate race to ruin hurl'd! 
And ſhall the Briton view that downward race 
With eye unmov'd, and no fad likeneſs trace! 
Ah Heaven! in every ſcene, by memory brought 
My fading country ruſhes on my thought, 
From Liſboa now the frequent veſper bell 
Vibrates o'er Tago's ſtream with ſolemn knel], 
Turn'd by the call my penſive eye ſurveys 
That mighty ſcene of hiſt'ry's ſhame and praiſe, 
Methinks I hear the yells of horror riſc 
From flaughter'd thouſands ſhrieking ® to the ſkis 
As factious rage or blinded zeal of yore * gon. 
RoIFd their dire chariot*wheels though ſtreams 
Now throbs of other glow my ſoul employ; 
[ hear the triumph of a nation's joy +, 
From bondage reſcu'd and the foreign ſword, 
And independence and the throne reſtor'd ! 
Hark, what low ſound from Cintra rock! the 
air 
Trembles with horror; fainting lightnings glare: 
Shrill crows the cock, the dogs give diſmal yell; 
And with the whirlwind's roar full comes the 
ſwell; . 
Convulſive ſtaggers rock th' eternal ground, 


And heave the Yagus from his bed profound; 


A dark red cloud the towers of Liſboa veils; 
Ah Heaven, what dreadful groan ! the riſing gals 
Bright light; and Liſboa {moaking in the duſt 
Lies fall'n.— The wide-ſpread ruins, {till auguſt, 
Still ſhow the footiteps where the dreadful God 
Of earthquake, cloth'd in howling darkneſs, trod; 


* Beſedes the total flaughter of the Moors at th 
taking of Liſbon, other maſſacres have bathed the Arent 
of that city in Blood, King Fernando, ſurnamel tht 
Careleſi, ꝛcu driven from Liſbon by a bloody inſurrts 
into, beaded by one Velaſquez a taylor. Some tin: 
after, on the death of Hernando, Adeyre, the Queen: 
favourite, was ſtabbed in ber preſence, the Biſam 9 
Liſbun was thrown from the toxver of his own cathedral, 
and the maſſucre of all the Dreen s adherents becane 
general; and many were murdered under that pret:n, 


by thrſe who had an enmity àguinſt them. In 1505, bs 


Liſbon in the ſpace of three days, and many Chriſtian 
were alſo murdered by their private enemies under 1 


fimilar pretence that they were of the Hebrew rut: 


Thouſands flocked in from the country to afjiſt in their di. 


ſtruction, and the crews of ſome French and Du 


and while they were ſubjett to Spain, the principal peo- ſhips then in the river, ſays Oforius, were particularly 
active in murdering and plundering, 

T When the Spaniſh yoke was thrown off, ani le 
Duke of Braganza aſcended the throne under the title f 
John I. This is one of the moſt remarkable events in 


ple, ſays the hiftorian Faria, ⁊cbbo were moſtly a mixed 
race born in India, loſt all affe&tion fur the mother country, 
nor had any regard for any of the provinces where they 
vere only the ſons of ftrangers : and preſent emolument 


became their ſole object, 


biftory, and dees the Portugueſe nation infinite honour. | 


Such peace they found beneath the yoke of Spain; 


troeen t2vo and three thouſand Ferws were maſſucred in | 
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Where mid foul weeds the heaps of marble tell 
from what proud height the ſpacious temples fell; 
And penury and floth of ſqualid mien 
Beneath the roofleſs palace walls “ are ſeen 

In ſavage hovels, where the tap'ſtried floor 

Was trod by nobles and by kings before; 

How like, alas, her Indian empire's ſtate ! 

How like the city's and the nation's fate ! 

Yet time points forward to a brighter day; 
Points to the domes that ſtretch their ſair array 
Through the brown ruins, lifting to the ſky 

A loftier brow and mien of promiſe high; 

Points to the river-ſhore where wide and grand 


The courts of commerce and her walks expand, 


As an imperial palace ꝗ to retain 

The univerſal queen, and fix her reign ; 

Where pleas'd ihe hears the groaning oar reſound; 

By magazines and arſenals mounded round. 

Whoſe yet unſiniſh'd grandeur proudly boaſts 

The faireſt hope of either India's coaſts, 

And bids the muſe's eye in viſion roam 

Through EE ſcenes in ages long to come. 
Forgive, fair Thames, the ſong of truth that 


py 3 

To Tago's empreſs-ſtream ſuperior praiſe; 
Oer every vauntful river be it thine 
To boat the guardian ſhield of laws divine; 
But yield to l'agus all the ſovereign {tate 
By nature's gift beſtow'd and partial fate, 
The ſea-like port and central ſway to pour 
Her fleets, by happieſt courſe, on every ſhore. 

When from the fleep of ages dark and dead, 
Thy genius, commerce, rear'd her infant head, 
Her cradle bland on Tago's lap ſhe choſe, 
And ſoon to wandering childhood ſprightly roſe ; 
And when to green and youthful vigour grown 
On Tago's breaſt ſhe fix d her central throne 
Far from the hurricane's reſiſtleſs ſweep 
That tears with thundering ragg the Carib deep; 
Far from the foul-wing'd winter that deforms 
And rolls the northern main with ſtorms on ſtorms; 
Beneath ſalubrious ſkics, to ſummer gales 
She gives the ventrous and returning fails; 
The ſmiling iſles, nam'd Fortunate of old, 
Firſt on her ocean's boſom fair unfold; 
Thy world, Columbus, ſpreads its various breaſt, 
Proud to be firſt by Liſboa's waves careſt; 
And Afric wooes and leads her eaſy way 
To the fair regions of the riſing day. 
If Turkey's drugs invite or ſilken pride, 
Thy ſtraits, Alcides, give the ready tide ; 
And turn the prow, and ſoon each ſhore expands 
From Gallia's coaſt to Europe's northern lands, 


* This deſcription is literally juſt. Whole families, 
ef all ages, are every where ſcen among the ruins, the 
oaly covering of their habitations being ragged fragments 
ef ſail cloth; and their common bed dirty flraw. The 
magnificent and extenſive ruins of the palace of Bragan- 
va contain ſeveral hundreds of theſe idle people, much 
more wretched in their appearance than the gyfpſees of 
England, 

+ The Praga de commercio, or forum of Commerce, 
is one of the largeſt and moſt magnificent ſquares in 
Europe, Three 72 conſiſt of the Exchange and the 
public offices ; the fourth is formed by the Tagus, which 
is here edged by an extenſive and noble wharf, built of 
j*9rſe marble, : | 
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When Heaven decreed low to duſt to bring 
That lofty oak *, Aſſyria's boaſtful king. 
Deep, faid the angel voice, the roots ſecure 


| With bands of braſs, and let the life endure, 


For yet his head ſhall riſe. And deep remain 
The living roots of Liſboa's ancient reign ; 


| Deep in the caſtel'd iſles on Aſia's ſtrand, 


And firm in fair Brazilia's wealthy land. 

And ſay, while ages roll their length'ning train, 
Shall nature's gifts to "agus ſtill you vain, 
An idle waſte -A dawn of brighteſt ray 

Has boldly promis'd the . day 
Of Liſboa's honours, fairer than her prime 


1 Loft by a rude unletter'd age's crime 


Now heaven-taught ſcience and her liberal band 
Of arts, and dictates by experience plann'd, 
Beneath the ſmiles of a benigflant queen 

Boaſt the fair opening of a reign + ſerene, | 
Of omen high..-And Camoen's ghoſt no more 
Wails the neglected muſe on 'Tago's ſhore; h 
No more his tears the barbarous age | upbraid: 
His griefs and wrongs all ſooth'd, his happy ſhade 
Beheld th* Ulyſſes $ of his age return 

To Tago's banks; and earpeit to adorn 

The hero's brows, he waves the F lyſian crown, 
What time the letter'd chicts ot old renown, 
And patriot heroes, in the Elyſian bowers 

Shall hail Braganza : of the faireſt flowers 

Of Helicon, entwin'd with laurel leaves 


From Maxen field, the deathleſs wreath he waves 


* See Daniel, c. iv. . 

+ Alludes to the eftabliſbment of the Royal 
of Liſbon in July 1780, under the preſidency of 
meft illiſtrious Prince Don Fobn of Braganza, Duke of 
Lafoens, Fc. Tc. Oc. The author was preſent at 
the ceremony of its commencement, and had the honour 10 
be admitted a member. | | 

| Camoens the firſt poet of Portugal, publiſbed bis 
Lujiad at a time of the deepeſt declenſion of public virtue, 
zwhen the Portugueſe empire in India was falling into 
rapid decay, when literature was totally neglected, and 
all was luxury and imbecility at home.” At the end of 
Books V. and VII. of his Luſiad, he ſeverely upbraids 
the nobility for their barbarous ignorance. He died nes | 
glected in a workbouſe, a few months before bis country 


| ſell under the yoke of Philip TI. of Spain, whoſe policy 


in Portugal was of the ſame kind with that which be 
exerciſed in the Netherlands, endeavouring to ſecure ſub- 
miſſion by ſeverity, with the view of reducing them beneath 
the poſſibility of a ſucceſsful revolt. | 

' & This title is given by the Portugucſe biftorians 1s 
Don Fohn, one of the younger ſons of Fobn J. of Portu- 
gal, who had viſited every court of Europe. The ſame 
title is no leſs due to the preſent illuſtrious deſcendant of bis 
[umily, the Duke of Lafoens. His Grace, who bas 
within theſe ſexo years returned to his native country, was 
about twenty-two years abſent from it, During the late 
war, he was a volunteer in the army of the Empreſs 
Queen, in which be ſerved as lieutenantegeneral, 


| particularly diſtinguiſbed himſelf at the battle of Maxen, 


where the Pruſſians were defeated. After the peace, 
he not only viſited every court of Europe, moſt of whoſe 


languages he ſpeaks fluently, but alſo travelled to Turkey 


and Egypt, and even to Lapland. His Grace is noleſs 
diſtinguiſhed by bis taſte for the Belles Lettres, than for. 
bis extenjroe knowledge of biftory and ſciences 
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Anxious alone, nor be his. vows in vain ! 

That long his toil unfiniſh'd may remain 

The view how grateful to the liberal mind, 

Whoſe glow of heart embraces human kind, 

To fee a nation rife ! But ah, my friend, 

How dire the pangs to mark our own d-ſcend! 

With ample powers from ruin ſtill to fave, 

Yet as a veſſel on the furious wave, [toſt, 

Through funken rocks and rav'nous whirlpools 

Each power to fave in counter- action loſt, 

Where, while combining- ſtorms the decks o'er- 
whe Im, £ s 

Timidity flow faulters at the helm, 

The crew, in mutiny, from every maſt 

Tearing its ſtrength, and yielding to the blaſt; 

By factions ſtern and gloomy luſt of change, 

And ſelfiſh rage inſpir d and dark — 

Nor ween, my friend, that favouring fate fore- 
bodes 

That Albion's ſtate, the toil of demigods, 

From ancient manners pure, through ages long, 

And from unnumber'd friendly aſpects ſprung ; 

When poiſon'd at the heart its ſoul expires, 

Shall cer again reſume its generous fires: 

No future day may fuch fair frame reſtore; 


When Albion falls, ſhe falls to riſe no more. 
STANZAS. 


- ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY STUDIOUS OF 
' BOTANY. 


Say, gentle lady of the bower, 
For thou, though young, art wiſe, 
"And known to thee is every flower 
Beneath our milder ſkies: 


Say, which the plant of modeſt dye, 
And lovely mien combin'd, 

That fitteſt to the penſive eye 

_ Diſplays the virtuous mind. 


1 ſought the proves where innocence 
Merhought might long reſide ; 
But April's bloſſom's baniſh'd thence, 
Gave ſummer, Flora's pride. 


I ſought the garden's boaſted haunt, 
But on the gay partere 

Carnations glow, and tulips flaunt, 
No humble flow'ret there. 


Has bow'd the languid hea 
For on its bloom the blazing ſkies 
Their ſultry rage have ſhed. 


*Tis now the downward withering day, 
Of winter's dull preſage, 
That ſeeks not where the dog-ftars ray, 
Has ſhed his fiercelt rage. 


| Yet fearch yon ſhade. obſcure forlorn 
Where rude the bramble grows; 

There, ſhaded by the humble thorn, 
The lingering primroſe blows. 


The flower you ſeek, 3 replies, 


sAcRED TO THE HEIRS OF —— CASTLE. 


Ou thou whoſe hopes theſe ſair domains inſpire, 
The awful leſſon here beſtow'd attend, 


dl. 
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With penſive eve here let thy ſteps retire, 
What time rapt fancy's ſhadowy forms deſcen 


| Hark ! from yon hall as headlong waſte purrep 


What Bacchanalian revels loud reſoun 
With feſtive fires the midnight windows blaze, 
And fever'd tumult reels his giddy round. 


Tis paſt—the manſion owns another lord, 
'The ouſted heir ſo riotous ere while, 
Now fits a fuppliant at his wonted board, 

Inſulted by the baſe-born menial's ſmile. 


By the baſe menials taunted from the door, 
With anguiſh'd heart reſiſtleſs of his woe, 
Forlorn he ſtrays thoſe lawns, his own no more, 
Unknowing where, on trembling knees and floy, 
Till here beneath an aged elm's bleak ſhade, 
Fainting he finks—Ah ! let thy mind deſcry, 
On the cold turf how low his humbled head, 
On yon fair dome how fix'd his ghaſtly eye, 
By his mad revels, by his laſt heart-ſigh, 
Oh thou of thele proud towers the promis d bei, 


By every manly virtue's holy tie, 


By honour's faireſt bloom, Oh fortunes chil, 
beware! 


FRAGMENT. 


Terr me gentle echo, tell, | 
Where and how my lover fell? 
On the cold graſs did he lie, 
Crown'd with laurels did he die? 
Echo twice gave ſwift reply, [di 
Crown'd with laurels, crown'd with laurels, he 4 
His ſnow-white breait wasftain'd with gore, 
A cruel! {word his boſom tore. 
Say with his parting vital flame, 
Did he ſigh Ophe ias name, 
Was he conſtant ſtill the ſame ? 
Echo ſigh'd Ophelia's name. 
When in honour's bed he lay, 
And breath'd his gallant ſoul away, 
Ye gentler ſpirits of the air 
Why was not Ophelia there ? 
Echo anſwer'd her deſpair, 
Why was not Ophelia there? 
While the full moon's paly ray 
Sleeping on the hill fide lay, 
Thus to echo, through the glade, 


| The lovely maniac talk'd and ftray'd; 


Straight on fancy's wild wings borne, 
By the glimpſe of opening morn, 

She ſaw—or thought ſhe ſaw, her love 
Lie bleeding * » @ | 


FRAGMENT. 


Co ux gentle peace on every breathing gale 

O come and guard the ſlumbers of the vale, 8 

Awake gay mirth and glee, with playful wile, 

Wake 3 the morn, and o'er the landſcay: 
K. 


STANZ As 
ON THE DEATH OF THE PRINCESS DOWAGIER 0F 


AsPers'D by malice and unmanly rage, 
Diſgraceful ſtamp to this flagitious age, 
3 


MEMORY OF COM. GEO. JOHNSTONE. 


POEM 8. 8 
That ſacred power thy burſting warmth controul'd, 
And bade thee at her fide be only bold. 
Nor toils of ſtate alone thy cares employ'd ; 

The muſes in thy ſunſhine glow'd and j 


jous innocence ſecur d from blame, 

Bein bet only ſigh'd o'er Britain's ſhame ; 
che law her children throng their early tomb, 
Diſeaſe, flow-waſting, fade her Gloſters' bloom; 
the ſaubut death appear'd a friendly gueſt, 
His arrow pointing to the realms of reſt! 
Calmly the views im, dauntleſs and reſign " 
Yet drops one tear for thoſe ſhe leaves behind. 

Warm from the heart theſe honeſt numbers flow, 
Which honour, truth, and gratitude, beſtow. 


EPITAPH ON MR. MORTIMER. 


N lo's proud tomb no tear was ſhed ; 
33 hack muſe, for full his honours ſpread; 
To bear his genius to its utmoſt ſhofe, 

Ihe length of human days could give no more. 

Oh Mortimer, o'er thy untimely urn 
The arts and all the gentle muſes mourn; 

And ſhades of Engliſh heroes gliding by, 

Heave oer thy ſhrine the languid hopeleſs ſigh! 
Thine all the breathing rage of bold deſign, 

And all the poetry of painting thine ; 

Oh, long had thy meridian ſun to blaze ! 

And onward hov'ring in its magic rays, 

What viſions roſe !—Fair England's patriots old, 
Monarchs of proudeſt fame, and barons bold, 

In the ſit d moments of their brave! ſtrife, 
Burſting beneath thy hand again to life ! 

80 ſhone thy noon when one dim void profound, 
Ruſh'd on, and ſhapeleſs darkneſs clos'd around. 
Alas! while ghoſts of heroes round thy tomb, 
Robb'd of their hope, bewail the artiſt's doom; 
Thy friend, Oh Mortimer, in grief ſincere, 

Pours o'er the man ſad memory's ſilent tear; 
And in the fond remembrance of thy heart, 
Forgets the honours of thy wond'rous art. 


To THE 


Taxovcn life's tempeſtuous ſea to thee *twas given 

Thy courſe to ſteer, yet ſtill preſerv'd by Heaven; 

As childhood clos'd, thy ceaſeleſs roils began, 

And toils and dangers ripen'd thee to man: 

Thy country's cauſe thy ardent youth inſpir'd, 

Thy ripen'd years thy country's dangers fir'd ; 

All life to trace the councils of the foe, 

All zealous life to ward the lifted blow “. | 
When dubious peace, in gilded clouds array'd, 

Fair o'er Britannia threw her painted ſhade, 

Thy active mind illiberal eaſe difdain'd ; 

Forth burſt the ſcnator unaw'd, unſtain'd ! 

By private aim unwrapt as generous youth, 

Thy ear ſtill liſtening to the voice of truth, 


* The Commodore was remarkably bappy in procur- 
ing intelligence. He ſent the firſt notice of the Spaniſs de- 
claration of war in 161 to Admiral Rodney, then com- 
manding in the Weſt Indies; in conſequence of which the 


Havannab was faken. He ſent alſo the firſt account of 


the ſailing and deflination for the Weſt Indies of the Grand 
Spaniſh Fleet in 1760 to Admiral Rodney, then a!ſo com- 
mander on that flation. Both meſſages were carried from 
Liſbon by the ſame perſon, Capt. M Laurin. In con- 
ſequence of this intelligence, many of the Spaniſh tranſ- 
forts were taken, and the operations of the combined force 
/ France and Spain in the Weſt Indies retarded for that 
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d. 3 
When filial ſtrife unſheath'd the ruthleſs brand, 


And diſcord rioted on Salem's ſtrand, 
Thy hands to Salem's ſtrand the olive bore “, 
| Alas, denied ! 


and liberal peace no more 

Smil'd on the creſt of hope; thy country's weal . 

Again to action wak'd thy patriot zeal; 

Old Tagus ſaw the Britiſh red croſs ſtream 

O'er Gallia's lilies and the tawny gleam 

Of proud Iberia's caſtles: Belgia-mourn'd 

Her broken faith, and Aſric's ſhores return'd + 

Her Liſboan groans for Britiſh friendſhip ſpurn d. 

Again life's tempeſt beaten ocean roar'd, 

And round thy head the miſts of faction pour*d; 

Dark lowr'd the ſtorm ; but heaven's own light 

roſe mild, 

And reſcued honour on thy death- bed ſmib'd t, 

Soft ſhedding peaceful joy; the bliſsful ſign, 

That Heaven's forgiveneſs and its balm were thine. 

All hail, ſooth'd ſhade! The muſe that own'd 
thy care ſer. 

Hails thee, and bleſſes Heaven that heard her 

For ever green the laurel o'er thy tomb 

Shall flouriſh, ever white its flowery bloom; 

And gratitude, Oh Johnſtone, round thy ſhrine, 

And triendſhip, heave the ſigh, and thy fair wreath 

entwine, 


STANZAS ON MR. GARRICK: N 


Fax was the graceful form Prometheus made, | 


Its front the image of the god diſplay'd* © 
All heaven approv'd it e'er Minerva ſtole | 


The fire of Jove, and kindled up the foul. 


So Shakſpeare's page, the flower of poeſy, 

Ere Garrzick roſe had charms for every eye; 

* [was nature's genuine image wild and 3 
The ſtrong- mark d picture of a maſter's hand. 


But when his Garrick, nature's Pallas, came, 

The bard's bold painting burſt into a flame: 

Each part new force and vital warmth receiv d. 
As touch'd by heaven and all the picture liv*d. 


On paſſing through the Parliament-Claſe of Edinb 
79 * at Midnight. e 
50 now the doors are ſhut, the buſy hand 
Of induſtry ſuſpends her toil a while, 

And ſolemn filence reigns: the men of law 
Ihrong not the paſſage to the auguſt court; 
Nor clients, walking o'er the pavement, curſe 
Their cauſe's long delay; the labourer 

Lies wrapt in ſleep, his brawny nerves unbrac'd, 
Gath'ring new vigour for to-morrow's toil. 

Now o'er their cups immoderate, the rout 


e e 2vas one of the commiſſioners ſent io America in 
1778. 
. Alluding to the French and Dutch prizes be ſent in- 
to the Tagus in 1779 and 1780, and to bis capture of 
four Dutch Indiamen in Saldanha Bay in 1781. 

+ Alluding to the ſentence againſt bim in the cauſe of 
Capicin Sution, being reverſed by the Houſe of Lords ; 
the account of which be received about twenty-four bours 


ſeaſon. 


befere his death, 
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iter ſne 

Of Bacchanalians, with impetuous laugh, (Down in the dreary manſions of the dead), | 3 

i Applaud the witleſs, but invenom'd jeſt. That fought at Cannz or Thermopylz, vetchy b. 
3 At yon dim taper, poring on his bonds, And thoſe of later name, that ſtood beneath ky idled 1 
Or —— crooked av' rice keenly ſits; The banners of Godfredo or Guſtave. ; A poiſo! 

Or fleepleſs on his tawdry bed, ſums up Say, ye immortal ſons of heav'n, who rule ſon's 

His rents and int'reſts. O thrice dire diſeaſe ! This nether world, who, from old Nimred's dayy 103 
Oh doleful madneſs! Wherefore all this care, Down to the preſent, have beheld the fate- And MY 
* This ſinful care, that from the mind excludes Of emperors and kings; ſay, which the life Fhile 10 
\ All thought of duty toward God or man! That the immortal ſhade will like to own? lod is it: 
An heir debauch'd, who wiſhes nothing more Does Cæſar boaſt of his eternal name, ud hind s 
Than the old dotard dead, will throw it all How, wading through the blood of millions, he od mol: 

On whores and dogs away ; then, curſing life, Enſlav'd his country? No, he droops his head, a] 8 
That nothing gi ves but ſcoundrel poverty, And imprecates oblivion to o' erſhade File li 
. By his own hand a mangled carcaſe falls. The horrid tale. Not ſo poor Socrates: cold ne 
Now ſmoking with unhallow'd fires, the ſons With everlaſting ſmiles he humbly owns hough ir 
Of curs'd Gomorrha ſtroll along the ſtreets, The life that was a bleſſing to mankind, 5 
1 - Scenting the proſtitutes: perhaps the ſon The heroes, whoſe unconquerable ſouls Yet hov 
* Of ſome well-meaning countryman, entic'd Would from their country's int'reſt never flinch, he awfu! 
N By lewd companions, midnight orgies holds, Look down with ſweet complacence on th' realm [is thine 
A | Kennels with ſome abominable wretch, Their valour ſav'd. O Wallace, wond'rous chief! And form 
N | Contracting foul diſeaſe, one day to ſmart Who durſt alone thy country's rights aſſert, Yhere Ju! 
| His pious parents ſouls with bitter grief, Betray'd and ſworn away by all but thee ; [is thine 
And o'er their rev'rend hoary cheeks to pour And thou, great Bruce, who many a doleful day, eroic ra 


The fad parental tear. 
Behold how grand the lady of the night, 
The filver moon, with majeſty divine, 
Emerges from behind yon fable cloud; 
Around her all the ſpacious heavens glow 
With living fires. In the pale air ſublime, 
St. Giles's column rears its ancient head ; 


For thy enſlav'd and groaning country's ſake, 
Stray'd o'er the ſolitary hills of Lorn; 

With what ecſtatic raptures do you ſee 

A nation to this day bleſs'd by your arms! 
Such ſhall thy happineſs, O Fred'ric! be, 
Thou glorious pattern of a perfect king; 


And ſuch the recompenſing heaven of thoſe, 


= Whoſe builders many a century ago The happy few, in bleſs'd obſcurity | 
| Were moulder'd into duſt. Now, O my ſoul, Who paſs their days; whom Gabriel pointing out, Shak | 
Be fill'd with ſacred awe I tread above When in his filent rounds, unto his mates Shakſf 
Our brave forgotten anceſtors. Here“ lie Will ſay, © There is the man, who at all times mt 
Thoſe who in ancient days the kingdom rul'd, Acts as becometh an immortal ſpirit.” _ 
The counſellors and favourites of kings, Such is the life that's worthy of a man, h Yi blin | 
High iords and courtly dames, the valiant chiefs, | And ſuch the life that God himſelf applauds. And oe 
Whoſe manly harneſs'd breaſts, and mighty arms, 
Stood as the — bulwarks of the Ne, - ON THE NEGLECT OF POETRY, And f 
Mingling their duſt with thoſe of loweſt rank, A FRAGMENT, IN THE MANNER OF SPENSER, To hear, 
And baſeſt deeds, and now unknown as they. —— f The mu 


Hark ! *twas the clock ſtruck One- -the ſolemn 
ſound : 

Yet vibrates in my ear: Such is the life, 

The tranſient life of man. a while he breathes, 

Then in little with his mother earth race 

Lies mix'd. and known no more; even his own 

Forget his name. And if his name remains, 

What is it but an empty, airy ſound ? 

Cæſar, and Ammon's ſon, high-tounding air, 

Founders of ſtates, their country's ſaviours, lie 

In dark oblivion; others only live 

In fables wild and vague : yea, this ſame age, 

MM That faw the wave of Marlb*ro's ſword decide 

The fate of Europe, and her trembling kings, 

Relate his actions paſt as an old tale, 

S Without concern: and ſoon the days ſhall come, 

Waen Pruſhan peaſants ſhall ſtrange ſtorics tell 
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(From the Introduction to the Engliſh Lufiad *,) 


Hence, vagrant minſtrel, from my thriving farm, 
rar hence, nor ween to ſhed thy poiſon here: 
My hinds deſpiſe thy lyre's enable charm ; 
zeck in the ſloggard's bowers thy il}-earn'd cheer: 
There, while thy idle chaunting ſoothes thine ear, 
The noxious thiſtle choaks their ſickly corn; 
Their apple boughs, ungraff'd, four wildings hear, 
And o'er the ill- ſenced dales with fleeces torn, 
Wy 4 from the fox, their lambkins ſtray for- 
orn. 


Such ruin wthiers the neglected ſoil, : 
When to the ſong the ill-ſtarr'd ſwain attends, 
And well thy meed repays thy worthleſs toil; 
Upon thy houſeleſs head pale want deſcends 


A work which claims poetical merit, while its repu» 
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Of Fredric and his brothers; ſuch as oft tation is uneſiabliſhed, is beheld, by the great majority, Eter 

"> yay 8 IX wo r 5 3 with a cold a Jealous eye. The are gan l _ 

Of aur * 4 5 1 15 e. k * = ears bappily auſpicious to ſcience and the arts; but poctry is 3 

by ee Fre Pri — = ] TA 3 3 — wary 2 neitber the general taſte, nor the faſtionable favourite of 1 

=r . It po 11 F his 19 f 4 tous bands, theſe times. Often, in the diſpirited hour, have theſe 

_ ren 8 116 kaun en - views obtruded upon the tranſlator. While be has igt K 

| 1 * All ſilent duſt, an lodging with the hoſts tis author uppen the table, and wandered in the fields, Wide 

|; theſe views have clothed themſelves almoſt imperceptibly The 8 
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# This was once a burial-place, 
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in theſianza and allegory of Spenſer, - 


For d 


out, 


| RO: F 
bitter ſhower : and taunting ſcorn {till rends, 


4 wakes thee trembling from thy golden dream: 
a jetchy bed, or loathly dungeon ends 


hy idled life What fitter may beſeem, 

ho poiſons thus the fount, ſhould drink the poi- 
ſon'd ſtream. | 

And is it thus, the heart-ſtung minſtrel cry'd, 

Vhile indignation ſhook his ſilver'd head; 

lud is it thus, the groſs-ſed lordling's pride, 

lud hind's baſe tongue the gentle bard upbraid ! 

ind mult the holy ſong be thus repaid 

zu ſun-baſk'd ignorance, and chorliſh ſcorn ! 

thile liſtleſs drooping in the languid ſhade 

df cold neglect, the ſacred bard muſt meurn, 

hough in his hallowed breaſt heaven's pureſt ar- 

dours burn! - | 


Yet how ſublime, O bard, the dread beheſt, 
he awful truſt to thee by Heaven afſign'd! 
[is thine to humaniſe the ſavage breaſt, 
nd form in virtue's mould the yourhful mind; 
Yhere lurks the latent ſpark of generous kind, 
[is thine to bid the dormant ember blaze: 
eroic rage with gentleſt worth combin' d. 
ride through the land thy forming power diſ- 
- plays. | [rays. 
o ſpread the olive boughs beneath Dan Phoebus 


When Heaven deerced to ſoothe the feuds that 
tore 

he wolf-eyed barons, whoſe unletter'd rage 

purn'd the fair muſe; Heaven bade on Avon's ſhore 

Shakſpeare riſe, and ſooth the barbarous age : 

 Shakſpeare roſe ; the barbarous heats aſwage 

at diſtance due how many bards attend! 

Enlarged and liberal ſrom the narrow cage 

Df blinded zeal, new manners wide extend, 

And o'er the generous hreaſt the dews of heaven 

deſcend. , 


: 


And fits it you, ye ſons of hallowed power, 
Tohear, unmov'd, the tongue of ſcorn upbraid 
The muſe, neglected in her wintery bower ; 
While proudly flouriſhing in princely ſhade 

Her younger ſiſters lift the lauréll'd head. 
And ſhall the pencil's boldeſt mimic rage, 
Oc lofteſt charms, foredoom'd in time to fade, 
Shall theſe be vaunted o'er th' immortal page, 
Where paſſion's living fires burn unimpair'd by age! | 


And ſhall the warbled ſtrain, or ſweeteſt lyre, 
Thrilling the palace roof at night's deep hour; 
And ſhall the nightingales in woodland choir 
The voice of heaven in ſwecter raptures pour! 
Al no! their ſong is tranſient as the flower 
Of April morn : In vain the ſhepherd boy 
dits liſtening in the ſilent autumn bower 
The year no more reſtores the ſhort lived joy; 
And _ more his harp ſhall Orpheus' hands em- 
ploy. 
Eternal ſilence in her cold deaf car 
Has cloſed his ſtrain; and deep eternal night 
Has o'er Apelles' tints, ſo bright while ere, 
Drawn her blank curtains—never to the ſight 
More 5 = given But cloath'd in heaven's own 
ight, 
Homer's bold painting ſhall immortal ſhine; 
Wide o'er the world ſhall ever ſound the might, 


* 


The raptured muſic of each deathleſs line. divine. 


For death nor time may touch their living ſoul 


* 


671. 


8 | ; | 
And what the ſtrain, though Perez ſwell the 
note, 


High though its rapture, to the muſe of fire ! | 
Ah! what the tranſient ſounds, devoid of thought, 


To Shakſpeare's flame of ever-burning ire, 


Or Milton's flood of mind, till time expire 
Foredoom'd to flow; as heaven's dread energy 
Unconſcious of the bounds of place—— 


TRANSLATION OF TASSO'S SONNET. 
« Vaſco, le cui felici, &c.“ 


Vasco, whoſe bold and happy bowſprit bore 
Againſt the riſing morn ; and, homeward fraught, 
Whoſe fails came weſtward with the day, an 

brought i a 
The wealth of India to thy native ſhore; 


Ne'er did the Greek ſuch length of ſeas explore, 
The Greek, who ſorrow to the Cyclop wrought ; 
And he who, victor, with the harpies fought, 
Never ſuch pomp of naval honours wore. 


Great as thou art, and peerleſs in renown, 
Yet thou to Camoens ow'ſt thy nobleſt fame; 
Farther than thou didſt fail, his deathleſs ſong 
Shall Bear the dazzling ſplendour of thy name; 
And under many a ſky thy actions crown, 


While time and fame together glide along. 


AN INSCRIPTION 


On an Obeliſe at Langford, in Wiltſhire, the ſeat of the | 
Earl of Radnor, commemorating the unfortunate fate 
of Mr. Servinton, who was formerly in poſſeſſion of 
that eſtate. 


WuiLE o'er theſe lawns thine eye delighted ſtrays, 
Allow a pauſe to hear the tale of woe 
Here ſtood the parent elm in elder days, | 
Here o'er its lord low wav'd the wither'd bough. 
While pale and cold his famiſh'd cheek full 
low, b 
On the rude turf in death's laſt ſwooning lay. 


Even now, methinks, his anguiſh'd look I ſee, 
As by the menials taunted from the door ; 
Fainting, he wandesg'd—then beneath the tree 
Sunk down—ſwecet heaven, what pangs his bo- 
ſom tore. . 
When, o'er yon lordly dome, his own no more 
He roll'd his dying eyes—Ah! what compare 
To this the leſlans taught of ſages hoar ? 
By his mad revels, by the gilded ſnare, 
By all the hopes of joy, Qb fortune s child beware. 


TRANSLATION OF AN EPITHALAMIUM, 


Written in Hebrew, by Alraam Depas, on the mar- 
riage of Facob Franco, Eig. to Miſs Abigail D' As 
guilar, daughi-r of the late Baron D' Aguilar. 


Tue voice of joy this happy day demands 
Reſound the ſong, and in our God conſide: 
Beneath his canopy the bridegroom ſtands, 
in all her beauty ſhines the lovely bride. 
O may their joys ttill bloſſom ever new, 
Fair as a garden to the raviſh'd view! 


Rejoice, O youth! and if thy thoughts aſpire 
To Heaven's pure bicls, the facred law re / ere; 


67 
The ſtranger's wants, the needy ſoul's deſire 
Supply, and humbly with thy neighbour bear, 
So ſhall thy father's grateſul heart rejoice, 
And chy fair deeds inſpire thy people's voice. 
Sing from your bowers ye daughters of the ſong, 
Behoid the bride with ſtar-light glory ſhine ! 
May each ſucceeding dey ſtill glide along, 

Fair as the firſt, begirt wich grace divine : 
Far from her tent may care and forrow fly, | 
While ſhe o'crjoy*d beholds her numerous progeny. 


Ye happy parents, ſhout with cheerful voice, 
See o'er your ſon the canopy unfolds, 
And thou, O hoary reverend fire! rejoice, 
May thy glad eyes thy grandſon's ſon behold : 
The ſong of joy, ye youthful kindred raiſe 
And let the people join the living God to praiſe, 
= . U 
h | ESKDALE BRAES. 
g By the banks of the cryſtal-ſtream'd Eſx, 
! 4 Where the Wauchope her yellow wave joins *, 
Where the lambkins on ſunny braces baſk, 
And wild woodbine the ſhepherd's bower twines. 


Maria, diſconſolate maid, 2 


Oft ſigh'd the ſtill noontide away, 
| Or, by moonlight all deſolate ſtray'd, 
= .: While wocful ſhe tun'd her love- lay. 


Fl Ah! no more from the banks of the Ewes, 

| My ſhepherd comes cheerly along, 

Broomholm +, and the Deanſbanks refuſe 
To echo the plaints of his ſong. 


No more from the echocs of Ewes, 
His dog fondly barking I hear, 


* The ſcene is laid on the banks where the tevo rivers 
of the Wauchope and Emwes join the Eſe : On the banks of 
the former, was anciently à caſile belonging to the Knights 
Templers, on the ruins of which vas built the manſe or 
parſonage houſe, called the Maas (Wells }, at which 
MMickle's father reſided, and where the poet was born. 

+ The ſeat of Jobn Maxwell, Eſq author of the ce- 
debrated * Eſſiy on Tune Deanſbanks, ſo called from 
#be Dean of tbe Knights Templars. 
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| woith a beautiful and romantic wood. 


THE WORKS OF MICKLE. 


No more the tir'd lark he purſues, 
And tells me his maſter draws near. 


Ah! woe to the wars, and the pride 
That my heroes, Oh Eſk ! could diſplay, 

When with laurels they planted thy fide, 
From France and from Spain borne away. 


Oh ! why did their honours 
My poor ſhepherd lad from the ſhore, 
Ambition bewitch'd the vain boy, 
And oceans between us now roar ! 


Ah! methinks his pale corſe floating by, 
I behold on the rude billows toſt ; 


Unburicd his ſcatter'd bones lie, 
Lie bleaching on ſome deſert coaſt ! 

By this ſtream, and the May-bloſſom'd thern, 
Thar firſt heard his Iove-tale and his vows, 
My pale gholt ſhall wander ſorlorn, | 
And the willow ſhall weep o'er my broys, 


With the ghoſts of the Waas will I wail, © 
in Warblaw * woods join«he ſad throng, 


To hallow-ec*ns blaſt tell my tale, 


As the ſpectres, ungrav'd, glide along. 


Still the Ewes rolls her paly blue ſtream, 
Old Efk, {till his cryſtal tide pours, 
3till golden the Wauchope waves gleam, 
And, ſtillgreen, Oh! Broomholm, are thy bow! 


No blaſted they ſeem to my view, 
The rivers in red floods combine! 

The turtles their widow'd notes coo, 
And mix their ſad ditties with mine. 


Diſcover'd in ſorrow's dim ſhade, 
All nature ſeems with me to mourn— 
Strait the village bells merrily play'd, 
And announc'd her dear Jamie's return, 


The woodlands all May-blown appear, 
The filver ſtreams murmur new charms; 
As ſmiling her Jamie drew near, 
And, all eager, ſprung into her arms. 


* The ſtirts of this very picturgſque mountain fin 
a bank for the Eſt and the Wauchope, and are cnn 
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- POETICAL WORKS 
or 


RICHARD JAGO. 


Contaming 
 PDGE-HILL, | ECLOGUES, 
LABOUR AND GEN Ius, EPISTLES, 
ELEGIES, IMITATIONS, 
We. Ye. Ws. 


To which is prefixed, 


THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


- a theme 
Unknown to fame, the paſſion of the groves. 


THOMSON'S SPRING, 


EDINBURGH: 


PRINTED BY MUNDELL AND SON, ROYAL BANE CLOSE. 
Anne 1795. 


THE LIFE OF fAGO: . 
Ricuand Jaco was born October 1. 1715. His family was of Cornjſh extraction; but his father, 
the Rev. Richard Jago, was Rector of Beaudeſert, near Henley in Arden, in Warwickſhire. He 
married Margaret, the daughter of William Parker, Gent. of Henley, 1711, by whom he n 
children. The poet was his third ſon. 

He received a good claſſical education under the Rev. Mr. Crumpton, an excellent country ſchoot- 
maſter at Solihull, near Birmingham in Warwickſhire ; where he formed an acquaintance with ſeveral 
gentlemen who were his ſchool-fellows; among others with Shenſtone. A ſimilarity of taſte and of 
purſuits ſoon brought on an intimacy between theſe two poets, which continued without, abatement | 
till the death of Shenſtone, 

« From the acquaintance,” ſays Mr. Graves, in his © RecolleRion of ſome particulars in the Life 
of Shenſtone,” «© which I had with Mr. Jago, and ſome others who were bred under Mr. C:umpton, 
he ſeems to have given his pupils. na early taſte for the Engliſh claflics, than was commonly cw 
in grammar ſchools at that time.” 

About 1732, he was removed from the ſchool of Solihull, and entered as a 8 of Univerſity 
College, Oxford; where he was privately viſited by his ſchool-fellow Shenſtone, then a commoner 
of Pembroke College, who introduced him to the acquaintance of his fellow collegians, Anthony 
Whiſtler, Eſq. of Whitchurch, Oxfordſhire, author of the « Shuttle-cock,” and ſeveral original poems in 
« Dodfley's Collection, Mr. Robert Binnel, author of ſome learned notes in Grainger's © Tibullus,” 
and Mr. Richard Graves, the preſent rector of Claverton in Somerſetſhire, author of © The Spi- 
ritual Quixote,” « Euphroſync,'” « Columella,'* Peter of Pontefract, and other ingenious perfor- 
mances, 

On the humiliating ſituation in which he was placed at Univerſity College, his friend Mr, Graves 
makes the following liberal and indignant reflections, in his Recollection, &c.“ 

« Mr, Shenſtone had one ingenious and much valued friend in Oxford, Mr. Jago, his ſehool-fellow, 
whom he could only viſit in private, as he wore a ſervitor's gown; it being then deemed a great dif- 
paragement for a commoner to appear in public with one in that ſituation ; which, by the way, would 
make one wiſh with Dr. Johnſon, that there were no young people admitted in that ſervile ſtate in a 
place of liberal education. | 

« Servitors, or Sizers as they are called in Cambridge, were probably appointed when colleges 
were firſt eſtabliſhed, and when there was a ſcarcity of fit perſons to ſupply the learned profeſſions, 
that a greater number might have the advantage of literary inſtruction, by the poorer waiting on the 
more affluent ſtudents. 

But what good end can it anſwer in theſe times, when every genteel oroleſkon 4 is . to 
rob our agriculture or our manufactures of ſo many uſeful hands, by encouraging every ſubſtantial 
farmer or mechanical tradeſman, to breed his ſon to the church ? 

If now and then a very uncommon genius in thoſe walks of life diſcovers itſelf, there are ſeldom 
wanting gentlemen in the neighbourhood, who are proud of calling forth, and if neceſſary, of ſupport= 
ing, by a ſubſcription, ſuch extraordinary talents. 

„Mr. Jago, however, who was the ſon of a clergyman in Warwickſhire, with a large family, ans 
who could not otherwiſe have given his ſon a liberal education, may be thought an inſtance in favour 
of this inſtitution, 

But I make no doubt, that a reſpectable clergyman, as Mr. Jago's father was, might, by a very 
light application to the head, or fellows of almoſt any college, have procured ſome ſcholarſhip or 
exhibition, or a youth of genius, and properly qualified; which, with a very ſmall additional expence, 
might have ſupported him in the univerſity, without placing him in ſo humiliating a ſituation, which 
in ſome future period of his life (when, perhaps, his parts might have raiſed him to ſome eminence in 

the world), might put it in the power of any purſe-proud fellow collegian, to boaſt that he had waited 
on him in the college; though, perhaps, all the obligation he had lain under to ſuch a patron, was 
the receiving ſixpence a week, not as an act of generoſity, but as a tribute impoſed upon him by the 
ſtanding rules of the ſociety.” 

He took his degree of Maſter of Arts, Joly 9. 1738, having taken orders the year before, 1 
ed the curacy of Snitterfield, near Stratford upon Avon. 
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[= THE LIFE OF JAGO. 


In 1744, ho married Warethes Suſanna PR a daughter of the Rev. Mr. 3 of Kilm. 


cote in Leiceſterſhire. 

For ſeveral years after his marriage, he reſided at Harbury ; ; to which living he was inſtituted in 
1746. At a ſmall diſtance lay Cheſterton, given him about the fame time ** Lord Willoughby de 
Broke; the two together amounting to about 100l. a- year. 

Before his removal from Harbury, he had the misfortune to loſe his amiable companion, who died 
in 1751, leaving him a numerous family of ſmall children, and from ſuch a loſs the moſt inconſolabl 
widower. 

In 1754, Lord Clare, afterwards Earl Nugent, who had a great regard for him, by his interes 


with Dr. Madox, Biſhop of Worceſter, procured him the Vicarage of Snitterfield, where he had for. 


merly been curate, worth about 140). a-year; whither he removed, and where he reſided the re. 
mainder of his life. 

In 1759, he married a ſecond wife, nne ite daughter of James Underwood, Eſq. of Budgely 
in Staffordſhire. 

While he was engaged in the duties of his profeſſion 2s a country Mita; which he performed 
with exemplary diligence, he found leiſure to indulge his early propenſity to the ſtudy of poetry; and 
carried on a conſtant TE AER with his friend ene on the ſubject of their literary ſtudie; 
and poetical compoſitions. | | 

It appears from Shenſtone's “ Letters,” publiſhed i in 1769, that he communicated from time to 
time to Mr. Jago and Mr. Graves, the detail of his improvements at the Leaſowes, an account of the 
viſits he received from people of rank, and the ordinary occurrences of his life. His eleventh “ Elegy” 
is addreſſed to Jago. He appears alſo to have lived in e with Somervile, Mr. Hylton, 1 
Luxborough, and other friends of Shenſtone, 

In 1752, his Elegy en the Blacktirds was publiſhed by Dr. Havrkeſworth in the © Adventurer,” and 
attributed to Weit. It was afterwards inſerted in « Dodſley's Collection,“ with his name. 

When it firſt appeared with his name in Dodfley's Collection, a manager of the Bath theatre boaſted 
in the circle of his acquaintance, that he was the author of it, and that Jago was a fictitious name 
which he had adopted from the celebrated tragedy of © Othello.” 

It is remarkable, that Dr. Johnſon, in his “Life of Weſt,” ſhould leave this affair fill dubious; 
when it is demonſtrable, from the very letters of Shenſtone to which he refers, that Jago was the real 
author. : 

Fhe caſe ſeems to have been thus: As Shenſtone was fond of communicating any poetical produe- 
tions of his friends, which he thought e. do them credit, he probably gave a copy of Jago's el g 
to the Lyttleton family at Hagley, where Weſt frequently viſited. And as Weſt thought it v ortly 
to appear in the Adventurer,” he might ſend it to Dr, Hawkeſworth without mentioning Jago's name, 
which was then very little known in the world. So that Dr. Hawkeſworth might well i imagine that 
Weſt himſelf was the author of it, as Dr. Johnſon has hinted. . 

However this may he, there is a living evidence, Mr. Hylton, the editor of his poems, who is able 
and ready to ſupport indiſputably, Jago's claim to this beautiful elegy, as well as to the others of the 
Swellows and Goldfinches. 

In 1767, he publiſhed his Evye- 7711”, or the rural proſpett delineated and W a poem, in four books, 
4to, which completely eftabliſhed his poctical reputation. 

In 1768, he publiſhed his Labour and Genius, or the Mill-Stream and the Caſcade, a Fable, written in 
the year 1762, and inſcribed to the late WW illiam Shenſtone, E. 4to. It conſiits chiefly of encomiums on the 
genius and taſte of Shenſtone. 

In 17/1. he was preſented by Lord Willoughby de EE to the living of Kilmcote, 'befvre men- 
tioned, with near 300l. a- year, and reſigned ehe vicarage of Harbury. 

During the latter part of his life, as the infirmities of age came upon him, he ſeldom went far from 
home. He amuſed himſelf at his leiſure, in improving his vicarage-houſe, and re, bis 

grounds, which were agreeably ſituated, and had many natural beauties. 

After a ſhort illneſs, he died on the 8th of May 1781, in the 66th year of his age; and was buried 
according to his deſire, in a vault which he had made for his family in the church at Snitterfield. 

He had children only by his firſt wite ; three ſons, who died before him, and four daughters, three 
of whom we living in 1784. 

His poem of Eage-Hill, Labour and Genius, Elegies, & c. were e as they were ric 
improved, and enlarged by him, a ſhort time before his death, with Adam, or the Fatal Diſebedience, an 
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Aratorio, nhl from the Paradiſe Leſt of Milton, and adapted to muſic ;/ and ſome additional pieces, 
never before printed, in one volume vo., under the title of Poems, Moral and Deſcriptive, by the late 
Richard Jago, M. A. with a preface, containing an account of his life and charaRer, by his friend Mr. 
Hylton, which has been chiefly followed in this account. They are now, reprinted from the edition 
1784, for the firſt time received into a collection of claſſical Engliſh poetry. The Oratorio is omitted 


in this edition; becauſe it is merely a compilation from the © Paradiſe Loſt,” in the language « of | 


Milton, adapted to repreſentation. An Oratorio, on a ſimilar plan, intituled, © Paradiſe Loſt,” was 
preſented t to the world, by the amiable and inyenious naturaliſt and poet Mr. Stillingfleet, in 1760. 


The character of Jago appears to have been truly amiable and reſpectable. To his learning, taſte, 8 


and good ſenſe, Shenſtone, Graves, &c. bear ample teſlimony. His moral and intellectual cha racter 
has been ſo accurately delincatcd by the friendly pencil of Mr. Hylton, as to render the after-ſtrokes 
of a caſual hand unneceſſary. 

4 Mr. Jago in his perſon,” ſays Mr, Hylton, wi knew him well, « was about the middle Nature. 
In his manner, like moſt people of ſenſibility, he appeared reſerved amongſt ſtrangers; among ft his 
friends he was free and eaſy, and his converſation ſprightly and entertaining. In domeſtic life, he was 
the affectionate huſband, the tender parent, the kind maſter, the hoſpitable neighbour, and ſincere 
friend, and both by his doctrine and example, a faithful and worthy miniſter of the pariſh over heh 
he preſided. 

« To do juſtice to Mr. Jago's character as a poet, would require the pen of a more able writer. 
t may ſafely be aſſerted, however, on the authority of the public approbation which they have al- 
ready met with, that the pieces on which we reſt his poctical fame, viz. his poem of Fdge- 7 his 
fable of Labour and Genius, and his Elegier on the Blackbirds, &c. are all excellent in their kind. 

The poem of Efve-Hil!, though the ſubject is local and chiefly deſcriptive, yet he has contrived 
to make it generally intereſting; by his hiſtorical narrations and digreſſi ve epiſodes; and by his philoſo- 
phical diſquiſitions or moral reflections; particularly the philoſophical account of the Origin of Moun- 
tains, which is equally curious and poetical. His deſcription of the Ear! of Leiceſter's Entertainment 
of Queen Flizabeth, at Kenelworth Caſtle, which is truly characteriſtic of that pedantic age; as the 
moral reflections on the ruins and departed grandeur of that ſuperb ſtructure, is in the beſt manner of 
Young, in his “ Night Thoughts.” The ſtory of the youth reſtored to fight, from the « T atler,” is told 
with ſo many natural and affecting circumſtances, as makes Mr. Jago's peeticat much ſuperior to Sir 
Richard Sterle's proſe narration. The hiſtorical account of the important battle of Kineton or Edge- 
Hil, contains ſome curious facts not generally known, as well as _y ſuitable reflections, religious and 
moral, on the fatal effects of civil diſcord. 

« The fable of Lalour and Genius, the ſubject of which was ſuggeſted by Mr. Shenſtone, is told 
with ſome humour, and great clearneſs and preciſion, with a very uſeful moral forcibly inculcated. 

« In the beautiful elegy on the B/atbirds, as well as in the others of the Szoatlows and Goidfincher, 
Mr, Jago's original _ appears, and as Thomſon fays, he has 


——— touch'd a theme 
Unknown to ſame, the paſſion of the groves. | 3 


% Among the additional picces, which now make their firſt appearance, the Noundelay for the Strat 
ford Jubilee, in particular, is beautifully expreſſive and characteriſtic of CY s verſatile n 
and multiſarious excellence.“ 

Theſe obſer vations might be ſtill augmented, by a more minute examination and eee of 
the beauties in his Eage-Hill and Elegie, which, if he had written nothing elſe, are ſufficient to N 
lim to a claſſical diſtinction among the poets of our country. 

As a deſcriptive poet, he evinces a pictureſque imagination, a correct judgment, and à delicate taſte, 
refined by a careful peruſal of the ancient claſſics. His Edge-Hill tanks with the «© Cooper's Hill' of 
Denham, the“ Grongar Hill” of Dyer, and ſimilar compoſitions of other writers, who have proved 
their powers in loco-deſcriptive poetry, It is written in blank verſe, and exhibits a ſpecimen of great 


ſtrength and harmony in that metre. The diction is elegant and poetical. He diſcovers no want of 


eaſe or fancy ; and ſhows a goodneſs of diſpoſition in every part of his work. 
The title is Fdge- Hill,” he informs us, in his introduction, © a place taken notice of by all the 
topographical writens who have had occaſion to mention it; for its extenſive and agrecable proſpect, 


and further, unhappily diſtinguiſned by being the ſcenę of the firſt W between the forces of PP 
u ij 
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\ Charles and thoſe of the Parliament, under the command of the Earl of Effex, in the year 164, 
=_ + Thele two circumſtances of natural beauty and hiſtorical importance, coinciding with the affeRion 
# | the writer for his native country, lying at the foot of this celebrated mountain, preſented to his mal 
a theme for poetical imagery too pleaſing to be reſiſted by him. His buſineſs, therefore, was ful 
to ſelect a ſtock of materials fit for his purpoſe, and then to arrange them in the beſt manner he couly, 
Both theſe points he endeavoured to effect, not only by conſulting his eye, but alſo by conſidering, 
the character, natural hiſtory, and other circumſtances of ſuch places as were moſt likely to affors — 
matter for ornament or inſtruction of this kind; forming from the whole, by an imaginary line, 
number of diſtant ſcenes, placed in the moſt advantageous light, and correſponding with the differen 
times of the day, each exhibiting an entire picture, and containing its due proportion of objec ui —== 
colouring. 
A In the execution of this deſign, he endeavoured to make it as extenſively intereſting as he could, 
| by the frequent introduction of general ſentiments, and moral reflections; and to enliven the deſcrip. 
tive part by digreſſions and epiſodes belonging to, or deducible from the ſubject; diveſting himſel 
as much as poſſible of all partiality in matters of a public concernment; in private ones, following 
with more freedom, the ſentiments and dictates of his own mind.“ 
That poetry which is employed in rural deſcription, lies under many diſadvantages. Though 
; there is a variety, there is likewiſe an uniformity in the works of nature, which renders it difficult 
to embelliſh ſuch ſubjects that have not been exhibited by former writers. Hence it ariſes, that he 
who has peruſed one deſcriptive poem of this kind, is often ſtruck with a ſeeming repetition of ideas; 
and more ſenſibly ſo, where the places deſcribed have no previous ſeat in his own imagination. The 
poet who deſcribes, or the reader who peruſes deſcriptions of ſcenes familiar to him, will eafily find 
the diſtin images awakened by general terms; but he who is to impreſs a local picture in his fancy 


1 


+ | merely from the combination of words, will find little novelty in theſe reiterated deſcriptions of cour- | 
þ try proſpects. The poem of Edge-Hill is local; and though it is embelliſhed with ſtrong painting, Ta fe 
a apt alluſions, hiſtorical incidents, and moral reflections, yet its deſcriptions are not always adapted ei- title pa 


cluſively to the place it profeſſes to celebrate. Like the deſcriptions of Thomſon, they do not always writer 
apply to any particular ſpot, or raiſe any ideas of locality, but more frequently pleaſe, by exhibiting * f 
the general views and effects of nature. The different times of the day, Morning, Noon, Afternoon, and 1 wan 


Night, produce an agreeable diverſity of deſcription. Pathetic reflections, and moral inſtruQions ceived 


are often happily introduced, in places where one expects only painting and amuſement, Through er ſho, 
the whole poem, the deſcriptions of places, and images raiſed by the poet, are ſtill tending to ſome 3 
hint, or leading to ſome reflection upon moral life or political inſtitution, that have a relation to the e 
object. But the moralizing of his rural paintings, is ſometimes attended with quaintneſs, and a forced ters w. 
manner. Nor is it difficult to inveſtigate the cauſe: All moral truths are of an abſtracted nature; and late, þ 
when we attempt to illuſtrate them by objects of the ſenſes, the tranſition from the natural ſimplicity " _ 
of the latter, to the refinement of the former, is incompatible with that eaſe which we expect to find Not 
in poetical deſcriptions, and interrupts that attention which we are always inclined to afford. The compa 


- digreſſions and epiſodes ariſe naturally from the ſubject, and enliven the deſcription; but the epiſode any th 
; of the blind youth in the third book, is perhaps too long. Where epiſodes are introduced, in works of 


= this kind, they ſhould be related in no very tedious or circumſtantial manner; becauſe we are not . 
willing to be long detained from the principal ſubject. The famous ſtory of the Lady Godiva of Co- be it | 
ventry, will be read with pleaſure. The rules he lays down for the ſituation and conſtruction of a u- = 
ral ſeat, are worthy of the genius and taſte of Shenſtone. They ſhow him to have been a man of true N 


taſte and good obſervation. | ; but tl 

Of his Elegies on the Blackbird, Goldfinches, and Swallows, the extenſive popularity is the beſt eu- to his 
logium. They are characterized by an amiable humanity, and tender ſimplicity of thought and er- 
preſſion, which juſtly entitle him to the exeluſive diſtinction of the © poet of the birds.“ They have dent! 


received the higheſt applauſe from Dr. Aikin, in his ingenious and entertaining « Eſſay on the appli- apart 
cation of Natural Hiſtory to poetry. Græme, Mr. Pratt, and other poets, have ſucceſsfully em- On tl 
1 ployed ſimilar circumſtances of fictitious diſtreſs in their compoſitions; but the praiſe of invention, er 
and the palm of merit, in this ſpecies of elegy, belong to Jago. Reſpecting his fable of Labour an Bu 
Genius, the preſent writer is happy to coincide with the judgment of Mr. Hylton. he c 


His Eclogues and ſmaller pieces, have conſiderable merit; but they require no diſtin examination, near! 
or particular criticiſm. + : | | 
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HINTS FOR A PREFACE 


voR 


ANY AUTHOR, AND FOR ANY BOO²K. 


Tax following ſheets were fairly tranſcribed, the 
title page was adjuſted, and every thing, as the 
writer thought, in readineſs for the preſs, when, 
upon caſting his eyes over them for the laſt time, 
with more than uſual attention, ſomething ſeem- 
ed wanting, which, after a ſhort pauſe, he per- 
ceived to be the preface. Now, it 1s fit the read- 
er ſhould know, as an apology for this ſeeming 
inattention, that he had formerly rejected this 
article under a notion of its being ſuperfluous, and 
unintereſting to the reader; but now when mat- 
ters were come to a criſis, and it was almoſt too 
late, he changed his mind, and thought a preface 
a5 eſſential to the figure of a book, as a portico is 
to that of a building. 

Not that the author would inſinuate by this 
compariſon, that his paper edifice was entitled to 
any thing ſuperb and pompous of this ſort; but 
only that it wanted ſomething plain and decent, 
between the beggarly ſtyle of Quarles, or Ogilby, 
and the magnificence of the profuſe Drydeh. Far 
be it from him, by calling this ſmall appendage 
to his work by the name of a portico, or an anti- 
chamber, or a veftibule, of the like, to raile the 
reader's expectations, or to encourage any ideas 
but thoſe of the moſt ſimple kind, as introductory 
to his ſubſequent entertainment: neither would 
he, like ſome undertakers in literary architecture, 
beſtow as much expence on the entrance, as, pru- 
dently managed, might furniſh the lofty town 
apartments, or paſtoral villa of a modern poet. 
On the contrary, he reſerves all his finery of carv- 
ing and gilding, as well as his pictures, and ca- 
binets for their proper places within. 

But for the further illuſtration of his meaning, 
he chooſes to have recourſe to alluſions more 
nearly related to his ſubject, ſuch as the prelude 


to a ſong, or the prologue to a play, there being 
evidently a great affinity between rhiming 
fidling, writing verſes, and playing the fool. 
Another confideration which greatly influenced 
the author in this point, was, the reſpect which 
he bears to the public. For, conceiving himſelf 
now in the very a& of making his appearance 
before every circle of the polite, and learned 
world, he was ſtruck with awe, and felt as if he 


had been guilty of ſome indecorum, like a perſon 


zbruptly breaking into good company with his 
hat on, or without making a bow. For though, 
by his ſituation in life, he is happily relieved from 
any perſonal embarraſſment of this kind, yet he 
confiders his book as his proxy, and he would by 
no means have his proxy guilty of ſuch an impro- 
priety as to keep his hat on before all the learned 
men of Europe, or to omit making his bow upon 
being admitted to an audience, - or preſented in 
the drawing-room. | x 

Great is the force of this little article of geſti- 
culation, from the loweſt claſs of orators in the 
ſtreet, to thoſe in the higheſt departments in life ; 


inſomuch that it has been thought a 28 


attentive, and ſkilful manager, either on the ſtage, 
or at the bar, as well as the bowing Dean in his 


walk, may acquire as much ſucceſs, amongſt po- 


lite and weil-bred people, and particularly the 
ladies, who are the beſt judges, by the magic of 
his bow, as by any other part of his action, or 
oratory. 


Yet, notwithſtanding all that the author has | 


ſaid concerning this external mark of reverence, 
he is ſenſible that there is a ſet of cynical philo- 
ſophers, whe are ſo far from paying it due re- 
gard, that they count it no better than a refined 


ſpecies of idolatry, and an abomination utterly 
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unbecoming ſo noble and erect a creature as man. 
Upon theſe gentlemen it is not to be expected 


* that the beſt bow which the author, or his book 
. could make, would have any effect; and there- 


fore he ſhall decline that ceremony with them, 
to take them by the hand in a friendly manner, 
Hoping that they will make ſome allowance tor 
| His having been taught againſt his own conſent to 
dance, and ſcribble from his infancy. 

He is aware, likewiſe,” that there is another ſet 
of philoſophers, whom” his ingenious friend Mr. 
Graves, author of the Spiritual Quixstte, diſtin- 
guiſhes by the name of cenſorious Chriſtians, 


'< who,” as he expreſſes it, © will not ſuffer a man 
to nod in his elbow-chair, or to talk nonſenſe 


without contradicting or ridiculing him But 
as the writer. of this admirable work has ſhown 
himſelf ſo able, and ſucceſsful a caſuiſt in a ſimi- 
Jar inftance of a petulant, and over-officious zeal, 
he hopes theſe gentlemen will, in imitation of 
Mr. Wildgooſe, for the future refrain from a prac- 
tice ſo injurious to their neighbours repoſe, and 
ſo contrary to all the laws of civility and good 
manners. | 

It is true, ſome of thefe literati may be conſi- 
dered under a more formidable character, from 
their cuſtom of holding a monthly meeting, or 


office for arraigning the conduct of all whom they 


ſaſpe& of maintaining heretical opinions contrary 
to their juriſdiction. In this view, theſe good fa- 
thers ſcruple not to put an author upon the rack 


for the ſlighteſt offence, and not content with | 


— 


their claims of inſpiration and infallibility, wi 
torture his own words to prove his guilt. In th 
execution of this office, they judge all men by thei 
own ſtandard, and like the tyrant Procruſtes, x. 
gardleſs of the acute pain they inflict at eren 
ſtroke, will lop off a foot, or any other Portion q 
an author's matter, or lengthen it out, as bel 
ſuits their purpoſe, to bring him to their meafar. 
But, to the jnexpreflible comfort of himſelf, ay 
of every free-born Engliſh writer, the author i. 
flects that the competence of fuch a court canon 
be admitted in a Proteſtant country; and to ſpea 
the truth, from experience, its power, as exerciſe 
amongſt us, though ſtill very tremendous, is tea. 
pered with a gentleneſs and moderation unknom 
to thoſe of Spain and Portugal. | 
But though the author is not without hopes, h 
his complaiſance, and condeſcenſion, to concilize 
the affections of all thoſe various ſects of th 
learned in every part of the world, yet his pri 
cipal dependance is upon the gentle and human 
whoſe minds are always open to the feelings of 


others, as well as to the gratification of thei 
own refined taſte and ſentiments; and to the 


he makes his appeal, which he hopes they will xc. 
cept as a tribute due to their ſuperier merit, ar} 
a teſtimony of the profound reſpe&, with which 
he is their | 

Moft obedient, 


Humble ſervant, 
4 The AUTHOR, 
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its beautiful and extenſive proſpect, of which the 
latter forms a conſiderable part. This circum- 
ſtance afforded the writer an opportunity, very 
aprecable to him, of paying a tribute to his na- 
tive country, by exhibiting its beauties to the 
public in a poetical delineation; divided, by an 
imaginary live, into a number of diſtinct ſcenes, 


BOOK I. 
MORNING. 


ARGUMENT. 


The ſubject propoſed. Addreſs. Aſcent to the 
Hill. General View. Compariſon. Philofo- 
phical Account of the Origin and formation of 
Mountains, &c. Morning View, comprehend- 
ing the South-Weſt Part of the Scene, inter- 
ſperſed with Elements and Examples of rural 
Taſte ; ſhowing, at the ſame Time, its Con- 
nexion with, and Dependence upon Civil Go- 
vernment; and concluding with an Hiftorical 
Epiſode of the Red-Horſe. 1 


BarraxxiA's rural charms, and tranquil ſcenes, 

Far from the circling ocean, where her fleets, 

Like * Eden's nightly guards, majeſtic ride, 

Ifing; O may the theme and kindred ſoil 

Propitious prove, and to th* appointed hill 

Invite the muſes from their cloiſter'd ſhades, 

With me to rove, and harmenize the firain ! 
Nor ſhall they, for a time, regret the loſs 

Of their lov'd Iſis, and fair Cherwel's ftream, 

While to the north of their own beauteous ficlds 

The pictur'd ſcene they view, where Avon ſhapes 

His winding way, enlarging as it flows, 

Nor haſtes to join Sabrina's prouder wave. 


* Milton. Paradiſe Loft, Book iv. 


Spectator, Ne. 411, Cu the Pleaſures of Imagination. 


all our ſenſes, It fills the mind with the 
the greatelt diſtance, and continues the 


correſponding with the different times of the day, 
each forming an entire picture, and containing 


In the execution of this defign, he endeayoured 
to make it as extenſively interefting as he could, - 
by the frequent introduction of general: reflec- 
tions, hiſtorical, philoſophical, and moral; and to 
enliven the defcription by digreſſions and epiſodes, 
naturally ariſing from the ſubject. | 


Like a tall rampart, here the mountain rears ' 
Its verdant edge; and, if the tuneful maids 
Their preſence detgn, ſhall with Farnaffus vie. 
Level, and ſmooth the track, which thither leads 
Of champaign bold and fair! Its adverſe fide 
Abrupt, and fteep! Thanks, Miller +! to thy 
paths, | | 

That eaſe cur wirding fteps! Thanks to the ſount 
The trees, the fow'rs, imparting to the ſenſe 
Fragrance or dulcet found of murm'ring rill, 
And ſtilling ev'ry tumult in the breaſt! 
And oft the ſtately tow'rs, that overtop. 
The riſing wood, and oft the broken arch, 
Or mould'rivg wall, well taught to counterfeit 
The watte of time, to ſolemn thought excite, 
And crown with graceful pomp the maggy hill. 

+ So virtue paiuts the ſieep aſcent to tame: | 
So her aerial reſidence diſplays. 

Still let thy friendſhip, which prepar'd the way, 
Attend, and guide me, as my raviſlid fight _ 
O'er the, bleak hill, or ſhelter'd valley roves. 
Teach me with juſt obſervance to remark 
Their various charms, their ſtoried fame record, 
And to the viſual join the mental ſearch. 

The ſummit's gain'd ! and, from its airy height 
The late-trod plain looks like an inland fea, 
View'd from ſome promontory's hoary head, 


/ 


— 


* Sanderſon Miller, Efq. of Radway. X 
+ Se Loid Shaftfoury's Judgment of Hercu- 


' des. 
) 
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With diſtant ſhores environ'd ; not with face 
Glaſſy, and uniform, but when its waves 
Are gently ruffled by the ſouthern gale, 
And the tall maſts like waving foreſts riſe. 
Such is the ſcene, that from the terrac'd hill, 
Diſplays its graces; intermixture ſweet 
Of lawns and groves, of open and retir'd. 
Vales, farms, towns, villas, caſtles, diſtant ſpires, 
And hills on hills, with ambient clouds enrob'd, 
In long ſucceflion court the lab'ring fight, 
+ Loſt in the bright confufion. Thus the youth, 
Eſcap'd from painful drudgery of words, 
Views the fair fields of ſcience wide diſplay'd; 
Where Phoebus dwells, and all the tuneful nine; 
Perplex'd awhile he ſtands, and now to this, 
Now that bleſt ſeat of harmony divine 
Explores his way, with giddy rapture tir'd : 
Till ſome fage Mentor, whoſe experienc'd ſeet 
Have trod the mazy path, directs his ſearch, 
And leads him wond'ring to their bright abodes, 
Come then, my friend! guide thou th* advent'rous 
mate, 
And with thy counſel regulate her flight. 
Yet, ere the ſweet excurſion ſhe begins, 
O! liſten, while, from ſacred records drawn, 
My daring fong unfolds the cauſe, whence roſe 
This various face of things—of high, and low--- 
Of rough and ſmooth. For with its parent earth 
Coeval not prevail'd what now appears 
Of hill and dale; nor was its new-form'd ſhape, 
Like a ſmooth, poliſh'd orb, a ſurface plain, 
Wanting the ſweet variety of change, 
Concave, convex, the deep, and the ſublime : 
Nor, from old ocean's wat'ry bed, were ſcoop'd 
Its neighb'iing ſhures; nor were they now de- 
preſsd, | 
Now rais'd by ſudden ſhocks ; but faſhion'd all 
In perfect harmony, by * laws divine, 
On palbve matter, at its birth impreſs'd. 
When now two days, as mortals count their 
time, 
Th' Almighty had employ'd on man's abode ; 
To motion rous'd the dead, inactive maſs, 
The dark illumm'd, and the parts terrene 
Impelling each to each the circle form'd, 
Compact, and firm, of earth's ſtupendous orb, 
With boundleſs ſeas, as with a garment cloth'd, 
On the third morn he bade the waters flow 
Down to their place, and let dry land appear; 
And it was ſo. Strait to their deſtin'd hed, 
From every part, th' obedient waters ran, 
Shaping their downward courſe; and, as the 
found | 


Refiſtance varying with the varying ſoil, 
In their retreat they form'd the gentle ſlope, 


* Amongſt the many fanciful cenceits of writers 
on the ſulect, a learned divine, in bis confuta- 
tion of Dr. Burnetit's theory, ſuppoſes that hills 
and mountains might be occaſioned by fermenta- 
tion, after the manner of leaven in dough ; while 
others have attributed their production to the ſe- 
veral different cauſes mentioned above. 

The following folution, by the deſcent of water 
from the furface of the earth to the centre, ſeemed 
moſt eaſy, and natural to the author, and is there- 
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fore adopted. Vid. Warren's Geologiz, 1698. 


Or headlong precipice, or deep-worn dale; 
Or valley, ſtretching far its winding maze, 
As farther ſtill their humid train they led, 
By heav'n directed to the“ realms below, 
Now firſt was ſeen the variegated face 
Of earth's fair orb ſhap'e by the plaſtic flood: 
Now ſmooth and level like its liquid plains, 
Now, like its ruffled waves, ſweet interchange 
Of hill and dale, and now a rougher ſcene, 
Mountains on mountains lifted to the fky. 
Such was her infant form, yet unadorn'd ! 
And in the naked ſoil the ſubtle + ſtream 
Fretted its winding track. So he ordain'd! 


Who form'd the fluid maſs of atoms ſmall, Taurus, 
The principles of things: who moiſt from dry, To prop 
From heavy ſever'd light, compacting cloſe Or App 
The ſolid glebe, ſtratum of rock, or ore, Or Arat 
Or crumbly marl, or cloſe tenacious clay, Firſt m 
Or what beſide, in wondrous order rang d, 
Orb within orb, earth's ſecret depths contains. Again 

So was the ſhapely ſphere, on ev'ry fide, For nov 
With equal preſſure of ſurrounding air Haſted 
Suſtain'd, of ſea and land harmonious form'd. The val 
Nor beauteous cov'ring was withheld, for ſtrait, Urg'd | 
At the divine command, the verd'rous graſs Beneat! 
Upſprang unſown, with ev'ry ſeedful herb, Piercin 
Fruit, plant, or tree, pregnant with future fore; Within 
God ſaw the whole — And lo! twas very good. Ere the 


To tric 
$ up | 
The pl 
The tu 


But man, ungrateful man ! to deadly ill 

Soon turn'd the good beſtow'd with horrid cring 

Polluting earth's fair ſeat, his Maker's gift ! 

Till mercy could no more with juſtice ſtrive. 
Then wrath divine unbarr'd heav'n's wat'r 


gates, | Sucl 
And loos'd the fountains of the great abyſs. Of ear 
Again the waters o'er the earth prevail'd. And 
Hills rear'd their heads in vain. Full forty days 
The flood increas'd, nor, till ſeven moons had 97 
wan'd, | great 
Appear'd the mountain-tops. Periſh'd all fleſh, at We 
One family except! and all the works a ſeat 
Of art were ſwept into th* oblivious pool. ing th 
In that dread time what change th' avenginy natur 
flood 11 
Might cauſe in earth's devoted fabric, who to l 
Of mortal birth can tell? Whether again opera 
"Twas to its firſt chaotic t maſs reduc'd, the ci 
o be reform'd anew? or, in its orb, Th 
hat violence, what { diſruptions it endur'd? , ſupps 
What ancient mountains ſtood the furious ſhock? luge. 
What new aroſe ? For doubtleſs new there are, name. 
If all are not; ſtrong proof exhibiting tront 
Of later riſe, and their once fluid ſtate; ot 
nerd 
* Called in ſcripture, the deep, the great drep, | 
the deep that lieth under, or beneath the carth-- al 
the Tartarus or Erebus of the beathens. n 
——* So the wat'ry throng 1 
With ſerpent error wand'ring found their way, 
And on the waſhy ooze deep channels wore. 1 
„ Eaſy! ere God had bid the ground be dry, 8 
* All but within thoſe banks, where rivers now 
* Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train.” 
Milton. Paradiſe Loſt, Book vii. j 
t According to Mr. Hutchinſon and his fol- ook. 
lowers. ; 5 Joo 
e 


$ According to Dr. Burnett's Theory: 
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le, 5 ſoſſils, in their inmoſt bed 
Fe, 4 mould, or marble rock entomb'd, 
d, oy ſhell marine, incorp'rate with themſel ves: 
Fo xr leſs the conic hill, with ample baſe, 
e Or ſcarry * ſlope by ruſhing billows torn, 
lood : or # fiffure deep, in the late delug'd ſoil 
ns, Cleft by ſucceeding drought, fide anſwering fide, 
hangt And curve to adverſe curve exact oppos d, : 
e, Confeſs the wat'ry power; while ſcatter d trains, 
| Or cocky fragments, waſh'd from broken hills, 
. 3h Tike up the tale, and ſpread it round the globe. 
| Then, as the flood retir'd, another face | 
d; Olthings appear d, another, and the ſame! 
"WM Taurus, and Libanus, and Atlas feign'd : 
dry, To prop the ſkies : and that fam'd Alpine ridge, 
le Or Appenine, or ſnow-clad Caucaſus, . 

Or Ararat en whoſe emergent top 

Firſt moor d that precious bark, whoſe choſen 
d, crew 
aing, Apain o'erſpread earth's univerſal orb. 
For now, as at the firſt, from ev'ry fide 

Haſted the waters to their ancient bounds, 
d. The vaſt abyſs! perhaps from thence aſcend, 
ſtrait Urg'd by th incumbent air, through mazy clefts 
s Beneath the deep, or riſe in vapours warm, 
, Piercing the vaulted earth, anon condens'd 
tore; WW Within the lofty mountains' ſecret cells, 
100d, Ere they their ſammit gain, down their ſteep ſides 

: To trickle in a never-ceafing + round. 

crimes $0 up the porous ſtone, or cryſtal tube 
a The philoſophic eye with wonder views 
2 The tintur'd fluid riſe ; ſo tepid de ws 
vat From chymic founts in copious ſtreams diſtil. 


Such is the ſtructure, ſuch the wave-worn face 
Of earth's huge fabric ! beauteous to the fight, 
And ftor'd with wonders, to th' attentive mind 


* There are ſome remarkable traces of the 
great event here treated of, in each of theſe kinds, 
at Welcombe, near Stratford upon Avon, formerly 
a ſeat of the Combe family, the whole ſcene bem- 
ing the rongeſt marks of ſome violent conflidt of 
nature, and particularly of the agency of water. 

+ May aot the ebbiug and flowing of the ſea, 
to whatever cauſe it is owing, tend to affiſt thi: 
operation. as the pui/ation of the heart accelerates 
the circulation of the blood in animal boaies ? 

The readen may ſee this hypotheſis very ably 
ſupported by Mr. Catcot, in his Eſſay en the De- 
luge, 2d edit. together with many reſpedtable 
names, ancient and modern, by whom it is pa- 
trouized. The following $a fags from Lucre- 
tins is quoted by him, as well expreſſing their ge- 
teral menning. s 


Fartim quod ſubter per terras diditur omnes. 

* Percolatur enim virus, retroque remanat 

« Materies humoris, et ad caput amnibus 
* 0MNis | 

Convenit, unde ſuper terras fluit agmine dulci, 

* Qua — ſecta iemel liquido pede detulit 
n 


t Trees of a very large fize, torn up by the 
vots, and other vegetuble and animal bodies, the 
ſpoils of the deluge, are found in every part 
the earth, but chiefly in fens, or bogs, or among 


1 


* couniy of Warwick, 
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Confirming, with perſuaſive eloquence _ .- * 
Drawn from the rocky mount, or wat'ry fen, 

"Thoſe ſacred pages, which record the paſt, 

And awfully predict its future doom. i 
Now, while the ſun its heav'nly radiance ſheds 
Acroſs the vale, diiclofing all its charms, | 
Emblem of that fair light, at whoſe approach 
The Gentile darkneſs fled! ye nymphs, and 
ſwains : 
Come haſte with me, while now tis early morn, 
Through Upton's * airy fields, to where yon” point 
Projecting hides Northampton's ancient ſeat | / 
Retir'd, and hid amidſ ſurrounding ſhades: ; 
Counting a length of honourable years, 
And ſolid worth ; while painted Belvideres, 
Naked, aloft, and built but to be ſeen, 
Shrink at the ſun, and totter to the wind. 
So ſober ſenſe oft ſhuns the public view, + 

In privacy conceal'd, while the pert ſons 
Of folly flutter in the glare of day. 

Hence, o'er the plain, where ftri 

alleys green, f 

The golden harveſt nods, let me your view 
Prugreſſi ve lead to ſ Verney's ſiſter walls, 
Alike in honour, as in name allied! 
Alike her walls a noble maſter own, 
Studiaus of elegance. At his command, 
New pillars grace the dome with Grecian pomp 
Of Corinth's gay defign. At his command, | 

On hill, or plain, new culture clothes the ſcene = 
With verdant graſs, or variegated grove 
And bubbling rills in ſweeter notes diſcharge 
Their liquid ſtores. Along the winding vale, 
At his command, obſervant of the ſhore, | 
The glitt'ring ſtream, with correſpondent grace, 
Its courſe purſues, and o'er th'ꝰ exulting wave 
The ſtately bridge a beauteous form diſplays. 
On either ſide, rich as th* embroider'd floor 
From Perſia's gaudy looms, and firm as fair, 
The chequer'd lawns with count'nance blithe 

proclaim | | 
The graces reign. Plains, hills, and woods reply 
The graces reign, and nature ſmiles applauſe. 
Smile on, fair Pu of beauty, ſource of bliſs ! 
To crown the maſter's coſt, and deck her path 
Who ſhares his joy, of gentleſt manners join'd 
With manly ſenſe, train'd to the love refin'd 
Of nature's charms in || Wroxton's beauteous 

groves. | 

Thy neighb' ring villa's ever open gate, 

And feſtive board, O { Walton ! next invite 


d with 


1 


peat- earth, which is an aſſemblage of decayed ve- 


| getables. 


See Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. of the earth, &. 
* Upton, the ſeat of Robert Child, Eſq. © 

+ Compton-WWinyate, @ ſeat of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Northampton, at the foot of Edge- 
Hill. | 

t Compton-Verney, a ſeat of the Right Hon: 


| Lord Willoughby de Lr. he. 


| Wrextoz, the ſeat of the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Guildford, father of Lady Willor g5by de 
Broke. 

Malten, the ſeat of Sir Charles Mordaunt, 
Bart. many years a Member of Parliament for 
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The. pleafing toil. Unwilling who can pay 
To thee the votive ſtrain? For ſcience here, 
And candour dwell, prepar'd alike to cheer 
The ſtranger-gueſt, or for the nation's weal 
To pour the ſtores mature of wiſdom forth, 
In ſenatorial councils often prov'd, | 
And, by the public voice atteſted long, 
Long may it be! with well-deſerv'd applauſe. 
And ſee, beneath the fhade of full-grown eli, 
Or near the border of the winding brook, 
Skirting the graſſy lawn, her polith'd train 
Walks forth to taſte the fragrance of the grove, - 
- Woodbine, or roſe, or to the upland ſcene 
Of wildly-planted hill, or trickling ftream 
From the pure rock, or moſs-lin'd grottos cool, 
The naiads' humid cell! protract the way 
With learned converſe, or ingenuous ſong. 
The ſearch purſue to * Charlecote's fair domain, 
Where Avon's ſportive ſtream delighted ſtrays 
Through the gay ſmiling meads, and to his bed, 
Hele's gentle current woos, by Lucy's hand 
In ev'ry graceful ornament attir'd, 
And worthier, ſuch, to ſhare his liquid realms ! 
Near, nor unmindful of th' increaſing flood, 
Stratford her ſpacious magazines unfolds, 
And hails th' unwieldy barge from weſtern ſhores, 
With foreign dainties fraught, or native ore 
Of pitchy hue, to pile the ſeuell'd grate 
In woolly ſtores, or huſky grain repay d. 
To ſpeed her wealth, lo! the proud bridge + ex- 
tends 
His num'rous arches, ſtately monument 
Of old munificence, and pious love 
Of native ſoil ! there Stower exulting pays 
His tributary &ream, well pleas'd with wave 
Auxiliary her pond'rous ſtores to waft ; 
And boaſting, as he flows, of growing fame, 
And wond'rous beauties on his banks diſplay'd— 
Of Alſcot's | ſwelling lawns, and fretted ſpires 
Of faireſt model, Gothic, or Chineſe | 
Of Eatington's {, and Tolton's { verdant meads, 
And groves of various leaf, and Honington I, 
Profuſe of charms, and Attic elegance; 
Nor fails he to relate, in jocund mood, 
How, liberally the, maſters of the ſcene 
Enlarge his current, and direct his courſe 
With winding grace—and how his cryſtal wave 
Keflects th' inverted fpires, and pillar'd domes— 
And how the friſking deer play on his fides, 
PiR'ring their branched heads, with wanton ſpert, 
In his clear face.  Pleas'd with the vaunting tale, 
Nor jealvus of his fame, Avon receives 
The prattling ſtream, and, towards thy nobler 
flood, | 
Sabrina fair, purſues his length*ning way. 
Hail, beauteous Avon, hail! on whoſe fair 
banks 


, 


 ® Charlecote, the ſeat of George Lucy, Eſq. 

+ This bridge was built in the reign of K. 
Henry VII. at the ſole coſt and charge of Sir Hugh 
Clopton, Kut. Lord Mayor of the city of London, 
and a native of this place. 

3 The ſeat of James Weſt, E/q. | 
{| The ſeat of the Hon. George Shirley, Eig. 
1 The ſeat of Sir Henry Parker, Bart. 


The ſeat of Feſeth Townſhend, Lig. 
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The ſmiling daiſies, and their fiſter tribe, r thoſe he 
Violets, and cuckow-buds; and lady-ſmocks, Georgic 
A brighter dye diſcloſe, and proudly tell hou'd bo 
That Shakſpeare, as he ſtray'd theſe meads along gra 


Their ſimple charms admir'd, and in tis verſe rich loltie 
Preſerv'd, in never- fading bloom to live. 

And thou, whoſe birth theſe walls untiry 

boaſt, | leb of 

That mock'ſt the rules of the proud Stagyrite, 
And learning's tedious toil, hail mighty hard! 
Thou great magician hail ! thy piercing thougit 
Unaided ſaw each movement of the mind, 
As ſkilful artiſts view the ſmall machine, 
The ſecret ſprings and nice dependencies, 
And to thy mimic ſcenes, by fancy wrought 
To ſuch a wond'rous ſhape, th* impaftion'd breat 
In floods of grief, or peals of laughter bow'd, 
{ Obedient to the wonder-working ſtrain, 
Like the tun'd ftring reſponſive to the touch, 
Or to the wizzard*s charm, the paflive ſtorm, 
Humour and wit, the tragic pomp, or phraſe 
Familiar flow'd, ſpontanevus from thy tongue, 
As flowers from nature's lap.— Thy potent ſpell; 


righten | 
A 1 7 0 an 

theatre 
And, wit] 
Vinding, 
beneath t 
Her ſpott 
Profule, \ 
On hill o. 
Hewel 
dranc' 
n the ſw 
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From their bright ſeats aerial ſprites detain'd, 3 
Or from their unſeen haunts, and ſlumb' ring ſhade N 
Awak'd the fairy tribes, with jocund ſtep Jn open 
The circled green, and leafy hall to tread: I; deſtin 
While, from his dripping caves, old Avon ſent By fad n 
His willing naiads to their harmleſs rout, d Of fick!) 
Alas! how. languid is che labour'd ſong, With cli 
The flow reſult of rules, and tortur'd ſenſe, And per 
Compar'd with thine !. thy animated thought, And ina 
And glowing phraſe! which art in vain eflays, And nat 
And tchools can never teach. Yet, though deni Rais'd c 
Thy pow'rs, by fituation more allied, o beau 
I court the genius of thy ſportive muſe Haunt 
On Avon's bank, her ſacred haunts explore, To ran, 
And hear in ev'ry breeze her charming notes, While! 
Beyond theſe flow'ry meads, with claſſic ſtream Vith c: 
Evrich'd, two fiſter rills their currents join, Such 
And Ikenild diſplays his Roman pride. And N 
There Alceſter “ her ancient honour boaſts, Ol Bri 
But fairer fame, and far more happy lot On rur 
She boatts, O Ragley ! in thy courtly train of gel 
Of Hertford's ſplendid line! Jo! from theſe fi:ades, With | 
Ev'n now his ſov'reign, ſtudious of her weal, Or, wi 
Calls him to bear his delegated rule — 
To Britain's ſiſter iſle. Hibernia's ſons allem 
Applaud the choice, and hail him to their ſhore Now 
With cordial gratulation. Him, well-pleas'd dee 
With more than filial rev'rence to obey, While 
Beauchamp attends. What ſon, but would tt * 0 
| Joice 3 Bea 
The deeds of ſuch a father to record! Toth 
What father, but were bleſt in ſuch a ſor ! pg 
Nor may the muſe omit with Conway's I name Th & 
To grace her ſong. O! might it worthy flow Of gi 
Henc 
* $9 called from its ſituation on the river "My 
Alenus, or Alne, and from its being a Roma By ge 
tation on the Ihenild-Street. dabd 
+ 4 ſeat of the Right Hon. the Earl of Heri. 
ord. # 
7 t The Right Hon. Henry Seymour Conway, Hi. + 
one of his Majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ftate, * 
and brother to the Right Hon. the Earl of Herts | 
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f thoſe her theme involves! The cyder-land, 
Georgic rains, by her own Philips ſung, 
you'd boaſt no brighter fame, though proudly 
c'd 


ith \f:ieſt-titled names—The Cecil line, 
or Beaufort's, or, O Chandois! thine, or his 
n Anna's councils high, her fav'rite peer, 
arley ! by me ſtill honour'd in his race. 
See, how the pillar'd iſles and ſtately dome 
tighten the woodland-ſhade! while ſcatter'd hill, 
Airy, and light, in many a conic form, 
theatre compoſe, groteſque and wild, 
4nd, with their ſhaggy ſides, contract the vale 
Vinding, in ſtraiten'd circuit, round their baſe. 
beneath their waving umbrage Flora fpreads 
Her ſpotted couch, primroſe, and hyacinth 
Profule, with ev'ry ſimpler bud that blows 
Jn hill or dale. duch too thy flow'ry pride 
Hewel * ! by thy maſter's lib'ral hand 
dvanc'd to rural fame! Such Umberſlade þ ! 
n the ſweet labour join'd, with culture fair, 
ind ſplendid arts, from Arden's j woodland ſhades 
The pois nous damps, and ſa vage _— to chale. 
What happy lot attends your c retrcats, 
Dy no ſcant bound'ry, nor obſtructing fence, 
Immur'd, or circumicrib'd; but ſpread at large 
Jn open day: fave what to cool receſs 
Is deſtin d voluntary, not conſtrain'd 
By fad neceſſity, and caſual ſtate 
Of fickly peace! Such as the moated hall, 
With clote circumference of wat'ry guard, 
And penſile bridge proclaim ! or, rear'd aloft, 
And iacceſſible the maſſy tow'rs, 
And narrow circuit of embattled walls, 
Rais'd on the mountain-precipice ! Such thine 
0 Beaudeſert I! old Montfort's lofty ſeat ! 
Haunt of my youthful ſteps! where I was wont 
To range, chaunting my rude notes to the wind, 
While Somerville diſdain'd not to regard 
With candid ear, and regulate the ſtrain. 
Such was the genius of the Gothic age, 
And Norman policy ! Such the retreats 
Ol Britain's ancient nobles! leſs intent 
On rural beauty, and ſweet patronage 
Of gentle arts, than ſtudious to reſtrain, 
With ſer vile awe, barbarian multitudes ; 
Or, with confed' rate force, the regal pow'r 
Controul. Hence proudly they their vaſſal troops 
Alſembling, now the fate of empire plann'd: 
Now o'er defenceleſs tribes, with wanton rage, 
Tyrannic rul'd; and, in their caſtled halls 
decure, with wild exceſs their revels kept, 
While many a ſturdy youth, or beauteous maid, 
Sole ſolace of their parents“ drooping age! 
Bewail'd their wretched fate, by force compell'd 
To theſe abhorr'd abodes! Hence frequent $ wars, 
In ancient annals fam'd ! Hence haply feign'd 
Th' enchanted caſtle, and its curſed train 
Of giants, ſpectres, and magicians dire ! 
Hence gen'rous minds, with indignation fir'd, 
And 1 revenge, were charaQer'd 
By gallant __ ts on bold achievments bent, 
dabduing monſters, and diffolving ſpells. 


* Theſcat of the Right Hon. the Earl of Plymouth. 
{ The ſeat of the Right Hon. Lord bog 


1 The foreſt, or woodland part of Warwickfoire. 
So called, 7. rom its pleaſant rural ſituation, © 
y Called the Barons ꝛpare. | 
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Thus, from the rural landſcape, learn to know | 
The various characters of time and place. [* 
To hail, from open ſcenes, and cultur'd fields, 
Fair liberty, and freedom's gen'rous reign, 
With guardian laws, and poliſh'd arts adorn'd. 
While the portcullis huge, or moated fence 
The ſad reverſe of ſavage times betray 
Diſtruſt, barbarity, and Gothic rule. | 
Would ye, with faultleſs judgment, learn te 
lag , Rr” 
The,tural ſeat? To copy, as ye rove, 
The well-form'd picture, and correct deſign ? 
Firſt ſhun the falſe extremes of high and low. 
With wat'ry vapours this your fretted walls 
Will ſoon deface; and that, with rough aſſault, 


And frequent tempeſts, ſhake your tott'ring roof. 


Me moſt the gentle eminence delights 

Of healthy champaign, to the ſunny ſouth 4 
Fair op'ning, and with woods, and circling hills, 
Nor too remote, nor, with too cloſe embrace, 
Stopping the buxom air, behind enclos'd. 

But if your lot hath fall'n in fields leſs fair, 

Conſult their genius, and, with due regard 

To nature's clear directions, ſhape your plan. 

The lite too lofty ſhelter, and the low . 


With ſunny lawns and open areas cheer. ; 


The mariſh drain, and, with capacious urns, 

And well- conducted ſtreams, refreſh the * . 

So ſhall your lawns with healthful verdure {mi 

While others, fick'ning at the ſultry blaze, 

A ruſſet wild diſplay, or the rank blade, 

And matted tufts the careleſs owner ſhame. 

Scek not, with fruitleſs coſt, the level plain 

o raiſe aloft, nor ſink the riſing hill. HS 

Each has its charms, though diff*tent ; each in 
kind 

Improve, not alter. Art with art conceal. 

Let no ſtrait terrac'd lines your flopes deform :; 

No barb'rous walls reſtrain the bounded ſight; 

But to the diſtant fields the cloſer ſcene 

Connect. The ſpacious lawn with ſcatter'd trees 

Irregular, in beauteous negligence, 

Clothe bountiful. Your unimpriſon'd eye, 

With pleaſing freedom, through the lofty maze 

Shall rove, and find uo dull ſatiety. 

The ſportive ſtream with ſtiffen'd line avoid 

To torture, nor prefer the long canal 

Or labour'd fount to nature's eaſy flow. | 

Your winding paths, now to the ſunny * gleam . 

Directed, now with high embow'ring trees 2 

Or fragrant ſhrubs conceal'd, with frequent ſeat 

And rural ſtructure deck. Their pleaſing form 

To fancy's eye ſuggeſts inhabitants | : | 

Of more than mortal make, and their cool ſhade, - 1 

And friendly ſhelter to refreſhment ſweet, | 


-” 


And wholeſome meditation, ſhall invite. 


Lo ev'ry ſtructure give its proper ſite. 
Nor, on the dreary heath, the gay alcove, 
Nor the lone hermit's cell, or mournful urn 
Build on the ſprightly lawn. The graſſy flope 
And ſhelter'd barder for the cool arcade 
Or Tuſcan porch reſerve. To the chaſte dome 
And fair rotunda give the ſwelling mount 
Of freſheſt green. If to the Gothic ſcene 
Your taſte incline, in the well-water'd vale, 

With lofty pines embrown'd, the mimic fane 


* 


* . 
* 


* « Hec amat obleurum, volet hec _—__ 
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And 1 fretted windows place. 
roc 


The era , or precipitious hill, 
Shall well become the caſtle's maſſy walls, 
In royal villas the Palladian arch k 
And Grecian portico with dignity 
Their pride diſplay : ill fuits their lofty rank 
The ſimpler ſcene. If chance hiftoric deeds 
Your fields diftinguiſh, count them doubly fair, 
And ſtudious aid, with monumental ſtone, 
And faithful comment, fancy's fond review. 
Now other hills, with other wonders ſtor'd, 
Invite the ſearch. In vain! unleſs the muſe 
The landſcape order. Nor will ſhe decline 
The pleaſing taſk. For not to her tis hard 
To ſoar above the mountain's airy height, 
With tow'ring pinions, or, with —_ wing, 
T' explore the cool receſſes of the vale. 
Her piercing eye extends beyond the reach 
Of optic tube, levell'd by midnight ſage, 
At the moon's d:{k, or other diſtant ſun, 
And planetary worlds beyond the orb 
Of Saturn, Nor can intervening rocks - 
Impede her ſearch. Alike the ſylvan gloom 
Or carth's profoundeſt caverns ſhe pervades, 
And to her fav'rite ſons makes viſible 
All that may grace or dignify the ſong, 
Howe'er envelop'd from their mortal on 
So Uriel, winged regent of the lun ! 
Upon its evening beam to Paradiſe 
Came gliding down ; fo, on its ſloping ray, 
To his bright charge return'd. So th' heav'nly 
gue 
From Adam's eyes the carna! film remov'd, 
On Eden's hill, and purg'd his viſual nerve 
To ſee things yet unform'd, and future deeds. 
Lol where the ſouthern hill with winding courſe 
Bends tow'rd the weſt, and from his airy ſeat 
Views four fair provinces in union join'd; 
Beneath his feet, conſpicuous rais'd, and rude, 
A maſly pillar rears its ſhapeleſs head. 
Others in ſtature leſs, an area ſmooth 
Encloſe, like that on Sarum's ancient platn, 
And ſome of middle rank apart are ſeen: 
Diſtinguiſh'd thoſe by courtly character 
Of knights, while that the regal + title bears. 
What now the circle drear, and ſtiffen'd maſs 
Compoſe, like us were animated forms, a 
With vital warmth, and ſenſe, and thought endu'd; 
A dand of warriors brave! Effect accurs'd 
Of necromaritic art and ſpells impure. 

So vulgar fame. But clerks, in antique lore 
Profoundly {kill'd, far other tory tell; | 
And, in its myſtic form, temple or court 
Eſpy, to fabled gods or throned kings 
Devote; or fabric monumental, rais'd 
By Saxon hands, or by that Daniſh chief 
Rollo! the builder in the name imply'd. 

Yet to the welt the pleaſing ſearch purſue, 
Where from the vale Brails lifts his ſcarry fides, 
And Illmington, and Campden's hoary hills, 

(By Lyttleton's ſweet plaint, and thy abode 

His matchleſs Lucia! to the muſe endear'd) 

Impreſs new grandeur on the ſpreading ſcene, 

With 3 fields, broad plain, and covert 
ya a 


1 ce 5 
ed the King's-flone, or Koni . 
1 Cat Kala. Has. * 
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Diverſify'd : By Ceres ſome adorn'd * e cou 
With rich luxuriance of golden grain, I 
And ſome in Flora's liv'ry gaily dight, 1 
And ſome with ſylvan honours graceful crem I re reſt, 
Witneſs the foreſt glades, with | erm pride, Bel 
Surrounding Sheldon's * venerable dome Its new in 
Witneſs the ſloping lawns of Idlicot +! on enter 
And Honington's irriguous meads! Some vnd wich jo) 
Mecand'ring round the hills disjoin'd, remote, And ſoo! 
Giving full licence to their ſportive range; Reven 
While diſtant, but diſtin, his Alpine ridge Give the 
Malvern erects o'er Eſham's vale ſublime, On their 
And boldly terminates the finiſh'd ſcene, Alas! to 
Still are the praiſes of the Red-Horſe Vale And r 
Unſung ; as oft it happens to the mind Andther 
Intent on diſtant themes, while what's more ny New mi 
And nearer, more important, ſcapes its note. The ma 
From yonder far-known hill, where the thin u or dyk: 
But ill conceals the ruddy glebe, a form Vaſt bo! 
On the bare ſoil pourtray d, like that fam'd flee And Ty 
Which in its womb the fate of Troy conceal'd, Carw d 
O' erlooks the vale.— Ve ſwains, that wiſh to lem of Hen 
Whence roſe the ſtrange phenomenon, attend And wi 
Britannia's ſons, though now for arts reno, Of Ron 
A race of anceſtors untaught, and rude, The fa 
Acknowledge, like thoſe naked Indian tribes, Their 
Which firſt Columbus in the Atlantic iſles Its fadi 
With wonder ſaw. Alike their early fate And to 


To yield to conquering arms! Imperial Rome 

Was then to them what Britain is to theſe, 

And through the ſubject-land her trophies rear 
But hanghty Rome, her ancient manners floxy, 

Stoop'd 1 rage. O'er her proud wall 

The Goths prevail, which erſt the Punic bands 

Aſſail'd in vain, though Cannæ's bloody field 

Their valour own'd, and Hannibal their guide! 

Such is the fate, which mightieſt empires prove, 

Unleſs the virtues of the ſan preſerve 

What his forefather's ruder courage won! 
No Cato now the lift*ning ſenate warm'd 

To love of virtuous deeds, and public weal. 

No Scipios led her hardy ſons to war, 

With ſenſe of glory fir'd. Through all her realw 

Or hoſtile arms invade, or factions ſhake 

Her tott'ring ſtate. From her proud capitol 

Her tutelary gods retire, and Rome, 

Imperial Rome, once miſtreſs of the world, 

A victim falls, ſo righteous Heav'n ordains, 

To pride and luxury's all-conquering charms, 
M-antime her ancient foes, erewhile reſtrain'd 

By Roman arms, from Caledonia's hills | 

Ruſh like a torrent, with reſiſtleſs force, 

O'er 8 fenceleſs bounds, and through bet 

elds | h 

Pour the ſull tide of deſolating war. 

Etius, thrice conſul! now an empty name, 

In vain her ſons invoke. In vain they feck 

Relief in ſervitude. Ev'n ſervitude | 

Its miſerable comforts now denies ; 

From ſhore to ſhore they fly. 'The briny flood, 


* IWefton, the ſeat of William Sheldon, Eſq. 
+ The ſeat of the late Baron Legge, noxv belonging 
to Robert Ladbroke, Eſq. © 
+ © Non his juventus orta parentibus 
« Infecit æquor ſanguine Punico, 
« Pyrrhumque, et ingentem cecidit 
r Antilochum, Hannibalemque __ 
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guardian once, their further flight reſtrains. 
mee the boiſt'rous deep, a milder foe ; 

come gain the diſtant ſhores, and fondly hope 
lu od 85 find a more indulgent home. 


crown, reſt, protracting ſtill a wretched life, 
ride, = Bel E's coaſt 2 wild deſpair invite 
e! l new inhabitants, a Saxon race, 

on enterpriſe and martial conqueſt bent. 
ne Wing With joy the Saxons to their aid repair, 


And ſoon revenge them on their northern foes. 
Revenge too dearly bought ! Theſe courted 
Give cem ſhort ſpace for joy. A hoſtile loo 
1 On their fair fields they caſt (for feeble hands 
Alas! too fair), and ſeize them for their own. 


ſts 


And now again the conquer d iſle aſſumes 
Andther ths ev'ry plain and hill 
ore ne New marks exhibiting of ſervile ſtate, 
ole. The maſſy ſtone with figures quaint inſcrib'd— 
thin tai WY or dyke 4 * Woden, or the Mercian king to 
Vaſt ry made—or thine, O Aſh 11 
d feed And Tyſoe's || wond'rous theme, the martial horſe, 
cal d, cuvd on the yielding turf, armorial ſign 
to lean of Hengiſt, Saxon chief! of Brunſwick now, 
end And with the Britiſh lion join'd, the birxd 
aon ot Rome A Studious to preſerve 
The fav'rite form, the treach'rous conquerors 
ei, Their afl tribes compel, with feſtive rites, 
lts fading figure ly to renew, 
And to the neighb' ring $ vale impart its name. 
me h 
| BOOK. II. 
rears, 
flom, NOON. 
Tall ASGUMENT. 


s Noon. The mid ſcene from the caſtle on Ratley- 

Hill. More icular account of the ſeveral 
parts of this ſcene, and of whatever is moſt re- 
markable in it. Warwick. Its antiquity. Hiſ- 
torical account of the Earls of Warwick. Story 
of Guy. Guy's-Cliffe. Kenelworth. Its caſtle. 
Hiſtory of it. Balſal. Wroxal. Coventry. Its 
environs. Manuſactures. Story of Godiva. Pe- 
roration. . 


Taz ſun, whoſe eaſtern ray had ſcarcely gilt 
The mountain's brow, while up the ſteep aſcent 
With early ſtep we climb'd, now wide diſplays 
His radiant orb, and half his daily ſtage 

Hath nearly meafur'd. From th' illumin'd vale 
The ſoaring miſts are drain'd, and o'er the hill 
No more breathes grateful the cool balmy air, 
Cheering our fearch, and urging on our ſteps 
Delightful. See, the languid herds forſake 

The burning mead, and creep beneath the ſhade 
Of ſpreading tree, or ſhelt'ring hedge-row tall: 
Or, in the mantling pool, rude reſervoir E7 


Vanſiyle, or Wodenſdyke, a bounda the king» 
dom of the Wet Saxons, in Van. TE: 5 N 
, from whom the boundary between the king- 
dom of the Mercians and the Britons in Wales, took 


its name. 


uring valley. 
6 The figure of the red horſe bere deſcribed is in the 
Wee. 


Of hardy trees, the wint'ry 


$ Called, from this figure, the Pale of Red- Horſe. | 


Of wint' ry rains, and the flow thrifty ſpring, _ 


| Cool their parch'd limbs, and lave their panting | 


ſides. 

Let us too ſeek the ſhade. Yon airy dome, 
Beneath whoſe lofty battlements we found 
A covert paſlage to theſe ſultry realms, 
Invites our drooping ſtrength, and well befriends 
The pleaſing comment on fair nature's book, 
In ſumptuous volume, open'd to our view. 

Ye ſportive nymphs, that o'er the rural ſcene 
Preſide; you chief, that haunt the flow'ry banks 
Of Avon, where, with more majeſtic wave, 
Warwick's illuſtrious lord through the gay meads 
His dancing current guides, or round the la wen 
Directs th' embroider d verge 7 a4. dyes, 


= 


O! teach me all its graces to un 


And with your praiſe join his attendant fame. 

"Tis dann Here ſnelter'd from the ſcorching 
cat, 

At large we view the ſubject vale ſublime 

And unimpeded. - Hence its limits trace 

Stretching, in wanton bound'ry, from the foot 

Of this green mountain, far as human ken 

Can reach, a theatre immenſe! adorn'd 

With ornaments of ſweet variety, 

By nature's pencil drawn-the level meads, 

A verdant floor! with brighteſt gems inlaid, 

And richly-painted flow'rs—the tillag'd plain, 

Wide-waving to the ſun a rival blaze 

Of gold, beſt ſource of wealth! the prouder 

With outline fair, in naked pomp diſplay d, 

Round, angular, oblong; and —— crown d 

With graceful foliage. Over all her horn 

Fair plenty pours, and cultivation ſpreads 

Her bei ht' ning luſtre. See, beneath her touch 

The Coding harveſts riſe, with bending line, 

And wavy ridge, along the dappled glebe 

DT their lengthen'd Her careful of 

and : | | 

Piles up the yellow grain, or ruſtling hay 

Aduſt for wint'ry ſtore—the long-ridg'd mow, 

Or ſhapely pyramid, with conic roof, 

Dreſſing the landſcape. She the thick-wove fence. 

Nurſes, and adds with care the hedge-row elm. 

Around her farms and villages ſhe plans 

The rural garden, yielding wholeſome food 

Of ſimple viands, and the fragrant herb 

Medicinal. The well-rang'd orchard now 

She orders, or the ſhelt'ring clump, or tuft | 

ſtorms to curb, I 

Or guard the ſweet retreat of village ſwain, 

With health ,and plenty crown'd. Fair ſcience 

next, | | 
Her offspring, adds towns, cities, vaulted domes, _ 
And ſplendid palaces, and chaſes large, — 


With lake and planted grove. Hence Warwick, 


fair 
With riſing buildings, Coventry's tall ſpires, 
And Kenelworth! thy ſtately caſtle roſe, 


Which ſtill in ruin charms th' aſtoniſh'd ſight, [ 
To crown the beauteous ſcene, the curtain d ſcy, 
Its canopy divine of azure tint, . 
Spreads heav*nly fair, and ſoftens ev'ry charm. 
Now yet again, with accurate ſurvey, 
The level plain, hills riſing various, woods, | 
And meadows green, the ſimple cot, and towns, . 
Nurs'ries of arts, and commerce ! Warwick, fair 
With riſing buildings, Coventry's tall ſpires, 


) 
— 


— 
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Magnificent in ruin Kenelworth ! 

- And ftill more diſtant ſcenes, with legends ſtrange, 
And ſmoky arts, taught in the duſky {ſchools 
Of Tubal's ſons, attentive let ns ſcan, 

And all their charms and myſteries explore. 
Firſt view, but cautious, the vaſt precipice; 

\ Left, ſtartled at the giddy height, thy ſenſe 
Swimming forſake thee, and thy trembling limbs, 
Unnerv'd and fault' ring, threaten dang'rous lapſe. 
Along th' indented bank, the foreſt tribes, 

The thin-leav'd aſh, dark oak, and gloſſy beech, 
Of poliſh'd rind, their branching boughs extend, 
With blended tints, and amicabic ſtrite, | 
Forming a checker'd ſhade. Below, the lawns, 
With ſpacious ſweep, and wild declivity, 
To * plains their ſloping ver dure join. 
There, white with flocks, and, in her num'rous 
herds 

Exulting, Chadſunt's * paſtures, large and fair, 
Salute the ſight, and witneſs to the fame 
Of Lichfield's mitred faint J. The furzy heaths 
Succeed, cloſe refuge of the tim'rous harc, 
Or prowling fox, but refuge inſecure ! 
From their dark covert oft the hunter train 
Rouſe them unwilling, and o'er hill and dale 
With wild tumultuous joy their ſteps purſue. 

uſt vengeance on the midnight thief and life 

- With life aton'd ! But that poor, trembling wretch! 
« Who doubts if now ſhe lives,” what hath ſhe 


done 
Guiltleſs of blood, and impotent of wrong ? 
How num'rous, how inſatiate yet her £ocs ! 
Ev'n in theſe thickets, where ſhe vainly ſought 
A ſafe retreat from man's unfeeling race, 
The buſy hound, to blood and ſlaugliter train'd, 
Snuffs her ſweet vapour, and to murd'tous rage, 
By madd'ning ſounds impelPd, in her cloſe ſeat 
With fury tears her, and her corſe devours; 
Or ſcares her o' er the fields, and by the ſcent, 
With keen deſire of reeking gore inflam'd, 
Loud-bellowing tortures her with dreadful cries. 
Nor more ſecure her path ! Man even there, 
Watching with foul intent her ſecret haunts, 
Plants inſtruments of death, and round her neck 
The fatal mare entwines. Thus innocence, 
In human things, by wily fraud eninar'd, 
Oft heipleſs falls, while the bold plund'rer ſcapes. 
Next the wide champaign, and the cheerful] downs 
Claim notice; chiefly thine, O Cheſterton t 
Pre-eminent. Nor ſcape the roving eye 
Thy ſol:mn wood, and Roman veſtiges, 
Encampment green or military read ! 
Amuſfive to the grave, hiſtoric mind. 
Thee Lachbroke joins with venerable ſhade. 
Nor diftant far, in Saxon annals fam'd, 
The rural court 4 of Offa, Mercian king 
Where, ſever'd from its trunk, low lies the head 
Of brave Fermundus, ſlain by coward hands, 
As on the turf ſupine in ſlecp he lay, 
Nor wilt it ſlee p from which to wake no more! 


* The ſeat of James Newſam Craggs, E.. 
+ St. Chad. | 
+ A ſeat of the Right Honourable Lord Willoughby 
die Broke, ſo called from its being a Roman ſtation on the 
Fe- Mag. 
A ſeat of Sir Walter Bagot, Bart. 
Meburcb, the ſtat of Whiiwick Knightley, Eſq, 


” 


Now Warwick claims the ſong; ſupre i 
In this fair realm; conſpicuous 0 to — 1 
On the firm rock, a beauteous eminence, 

For health, and pleaſure form'd. Full to the ſouth 
A itately range of high, embattled walls 
And lofty tow'rs, and precipices vaſt, 
* Its guardian worth and ancient pomp confeſs, 
| | The northern hills, where ſuperſtition long 
Her gloomy rites maintain'd, a tranquil ſcene 
Of gentler arts, and pleaſures more refin'd 
Diſplays. Lawns, parks, and meadows fair, 
And groves around their mingled graces join 
And Avon pours his tributary ſtream, : 

t On thee contending kings their bounty pour d 
An i call'd the favour'd city by their names. 
| Thy worth the Romans publiſh'd, when to thee 
Their legions they confign'd. Thee Ethelflede 5 
Ihy guardian fair! with royal grace reſtor'd, ; 
When pagan foes had raz'd thy goodly ſtreets, 
A monarch's care, thoſe walls J to learning rais'd, 
** Theſe an aſylum to declining age 
A Leiceiter's love proclaim Nor paſs unſung 
The train of gallant chiefs, by thy lov'd name 
Diſtinguiſh'd, and by deeds of high renown 
Gracing the lofty title. t Arthgal firſt, 
And brave Morvidu:, fam'd in druid ſong, 
And Britiſh annals. Fair Felicia's fire, . 
Rohand ! and with her join'd in wedded love, 

Immortal Guy ! who near Wintonia's walls 
With that gigantic braggard Colebrand hight! 
For a long ſummer's day ſole fight maintain'd, 
But huge gigantic ſize, and braggart oaths, 
And ſword, or maſſy club difmay'd thee not. 
Thy ſk1!! the ſtroke eluded, or thy ſhield 
Harmleſs receiv'd, while on his batter'd ſides 
Fell thick thy galling blows, till from his hands 
Down dropp'd the pond'rous weapon, and himſcif 
Proſtrate to thy keen blade his griſly head 
Reluctant yielded. Lamentations loud, 

And ſhouts victorious, m ſtrange concert join'd, 
Proclaim the champion's fall. Thee Athelſtan 
His great deliverer owns, and meditates 

With honours fair, and feſtive pomp to crown, 
But other meed thy thoughtful mind employ'd, 

Intent in heav'nly ſolitude to ſpend 

The precious eve of life. Yet ſhall the muſe 

Thy deed record, and on her patriot lift 

Enrol thy name, though many a Saxon chief 
She leaves untung. A Norman race ſucceeds, 
To thee, fair town 111 by charitable deeds, 
And pious gifts endear'd. Ihe Beauchamps too 
T!ou claim'ſt, forarms and courtly manners fam d 


* The Caftle. h 

+ The Priory. now the ſeat of Henry Wiſe, Eq. 

Called Caer-Leon from Guth-Leon, alſo Caer- 
Gvayr, or Guaric, from Gar, two Britiſb tings, In 
preſert name is ſaid to be taken from Warremund, « 
Saxon. 

Ii ⁊vas the Præſidium of the Romans 

§ Sbe rebuilt it when it had been deſtroyed ly the Dan. 

CE The Free-School, 

** The Hoſpital. | 

++ The fof Earl of Warwick, and one of the hnighte 
of King Arthur's round table. 

t Henry de Novo Burge, the fi Norman Earl, 
founded the priory at Warwick, and Roger his ſon bull 


and endowed the church of St. Mary. 


under 


When Britain's bleeding realm her weakneſs 


In royal councils prov'd, his ſov'reign's gift 


' pretence of favouring the eſcape of Peter Warbeck. 
terwards Duke of Northumberland. 
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Himchief, whom three imperial Henrys crown'd 
With envied honours. Mirrot fair was he 

Of valour, and of knightly feats achiev'd 

In tilt and tournament. Thee + Nevil boaſts 


For bold exploits renown'd, with civil ſtrife 


mourn'd, 

And half her nobles in the conteſt ſlain 
Of York and Lancaſter, He, ſworn to both, 
As int'reſt tempted, or reſentment fir'd, 
To Eenry now, and now to Edward join'd, 
His powerful aid; now both to empire rais'd, 
Now from their ſummit pluck d, till in the ſtrife 
By Edward's conquering arms at length he fell, 
Thou, | Clarence, next, and next thy hapleſs ſon, 
The laſt $ Plantagenet awhile appears 
To dignily the liſt ; both facrific'd 
To barb'rous policy! Proud || Dudley now 
From Edward's hand the bright diſtin&tion bore, 
But ſoon to Mary paid his forfeit head, 
And in his fate a wretched race involv'd: 
Thee chief, thee wept by,ev'ry gentle muſe, 
Fair © Jane] untimely doom'd to bloody death, 
For treaſon not thy own. To ** Rich's line 
Was then transferr'd th' illuſtrious name, to thine 
O H Greville! laſt, Late may it there remain! 
With promiſe fair, as now, (more fair what heart 
Parental craves) ? of long, tranſmiſſive worth, 
Proud Warwick's name, with growing fame to 

race, . 
And Gs, with laſting joy, her caſtled hill. 

Hail, ſtately pile; fit manſion ſor the great! 

Worthy the lofty title; Worthy him ft.. 
To Beauchamp's gallant race allied! the friend 
Of gentle Sidney ! to whoſe long deſert, 


Richard Earl of Warwick, in the reigns of King 
Henry IV. V. and VI. was Gov:rnor of Calais, and 
Lieutezant-General of France. He founded the Lady's 
Chapel, and lies interred there under a very magnificent 
munument, 

+ Called Make-King. He was billed at the battle 
of Barnet, 

He married the Earl of Warwict's daughter, and 
2vas put todeath by bis brother Edward IF. 

F Beheaded in the Toxver by Henry VII. under a 


Made Earl of Warwick by Edward VI. and af- 
Lad) Fane Grey, married to o ſen of the Earl of 


Warwick, 

„ Robert Lord Rich, created Earl of Warwick by 
James J. 

Tt Greville Lord Brook, firſt created Earl Brook of | 
Warwick Cafile, and afterwards Earl of Warwick, 
by King George II. 

it Sir Fulle Greville, made Baron Brook of Beau- 
champ a- court by James J., bad the Cafile of Warwick, 
then in a-ruinous condition, granted to bim; upon which 
be laid out 20,0001. He lies buried in a neat octagon 
building, on the north fide of the chancel at Warwick, 
under a fine marble monument, on 2vbich is the following 
very ſignificant, laconic inſcription : 

« TROPHOEY M PECCATT ! 
5 Fulle Greville, Servant to Queen Elizabeth, Coun= 
: ſellor to King Famez, and Friend to Sir Philip Sid- 
ey 


Vor. XI, 


Conſign'd the Ry Renee Worthy he! 
The lofty ſtructure's ſplendour to reſtore. 

Nor leſs intent, who now by lineal right, 

His place ſuſtains, with reparations bold 

And wellattemper'd dignity to grace 
Th' 3 walls. Nor ſpares his gen rous 
„ „Win e 
The coſt of rural work, plantation large, 

Foreſt, or fragrant ſhrub; or ſhelter d walks, 

Or ample verdant lawns, where the ſleek deer 
Sport on the brink of Avon's flood, or graze 
Beneath the riſing walls; magnificence 


| With grace uniting, and enlarg'd delight 


Of proſpect fair, and nature's ſmiling ſcenes! 
Still 1s the colouring faint. O! could my verſe; 
Like their“ I. ouiſa's pencil'd ſhades deſcribe _ 
The 7 the woods, the lawns, the winding 
ream, 12 8 
Fair like her form, and like her birth ſublime ! 
Not Windſor's royal ſcenes by Denham ſung, 
Or that more tuneful bard on Twick'nam's Here 
Should boaſt a loftier ſtrain, but in my verſe _ 
Their fame ſhould live, as lives proportion'd true, 
Their beauteous iniage in her graven lines. 
Tranſporting theme ! on which I ſtill could waſte 
The ling'ring hours, and ſtill protract the ſong 
With new delight : but thy example, Guy ! 
Calls me from ſcencs of pomp and earthly pride, 
To muſe with thee in thy ſequeſter'd cell T7. 
Here the calm ſcene lulls the tumultuous breaſt 
To ſweet compoſure. Here the gliding ſtream, | 
That winds its wat'ry path in many a maze, 
As loth to leave th' enchanted ſpot, invites 
To moralize on fleeting time, and life, 
With all its, treach'rous ſweets and fading joys, 
In,emblem ſhown, by many a ſhort-liv'd flow'r, 
That on its margin ſmiles, and ſmiling falls 
To join its parent earth. Here let me delve, 
_ thine, my chamber in the peaceful rock, 
nd think no more of gilded palaces, __ 
And luxury of ſenſe. From the till'd glebe, 


Or ever-teeming brook, my frugal meal 


I'll gain, and flake my thirſt at yonder ſpring. _ 
Like thee, I'll climb the ſteep, and mark the ſcene 
How fair! how paſſing fair! in grateful ſtrains 
Singing the praiſes of creative love. 
Like thee, I'll tend the call of matin bell + 
To early orifons, and lateſt tune 
My evening ſong to that more wond'rous love, 
Which.ſav'd us from the grand apoſtate's wiles, 
And tighteous vengeance of Almighty ire, 
Juſtly incens'd. O pow'r of grace divine! 
When mercy met with truth, with juſtice, peace. 1 
Thou, holy hermit! in this league kecbre, | 
Did'ſt wait death's vanquiſh'd ſpectre as a friend, 
To change thy mortal coil for heav'nly bliſs. 
Next, Kenelworth ! thy fame invites the ſong. 
Aſſemblage ſweet of ſocial, and ſerene ! 
But chiefly two fair ſtreets, in adverſe rows, 
Their lengthen'd fronts extend, reflecting each 
Beauty on each reciprocal. Between N 


* The Right Hon. Lady Louiſa Greville, daughtet - 
to the Right , nc the Earl 97 . _—_— | 
+ Called Guy's Cliff, the ſeat of the Right Hon. 
Lady Mary Greatheed. | x . 
Here wasanciently an oratory, where tradition ſaysy 
Guy ſpent the latter part 4 bis life in devational exerciſes 
* 
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A verdant valley, flop'd from either fide, 

Forms the mid ſpace, where gently-gliding flows 
A cryſtal ſtream, beneath the mould'ring baſe 
Of an old abbey's venerable walls. _ 

Still further in the vale her caſtle lifts 

Its ſtately tow'rs, and tott'ring battlements, 
Dreſt with the rampant ivy's uncheck'd growth 
Luxuriant. Here let us pauſe a while, | 

To read the melancholy tale of pomp 

Laid low in duſt, and from hiſtoric page, 
Compoſe its epitaph. Hail, * Clinton! hail! 
Thy Norman founder ſtill yon ncighb'ring + 


een, : 

And ml walls, with ſtyle f Imperial grac'd, 
Record. 'The $ Montforts thee with hardy deeds, 
And memorable fiege by || Henry's arms, 

And ſenatorial acts, that bear thy name 
Diſtinguiſh. Thee the bold Lancaſtrian © line, 

A royal train ! from valiant Gaunt deriv'd, 
Grace with new luſtre; till Eliza's hand 
Transferr'd thy walls to Leicefter's ** favour'd earl. 
He long, beneath thy roof, the maiden queen, 
And all her courtly gueſts, with rare device 

Of maſk, and emblematic ſcencry, 

ritons, and ſea-nymphs, and the floating iſle, 
Petain'd. Nor feats of proweſs, jouſt, or tilt 

Of harneſs'd knights, nor ruſtic revelry 
Were wanting; nor the dance and ſprightly mirth 
Beneath the feſtive walls, with regal fate, 
And choiĩceſt lux'ry ſerv'd. But regal ſtate 

And ſprightly mirth, beneath the feſtive roof, 
Are now no more. No more aſſembled crowds 
At the ſtern porter's lodge admittance crave. 

No more, with plaint, or ſuit importunate, 

The thronged lobby echoes, nor with ſtaff 

Or gaudy badge, the buſy purſuivants 

Lead to wiſh'd audience. All, alas! is gone, 

And ſilence keeps her melancholy court 
Throughout the walls; ſave, where in rooms of 

ſtate, I 

Kings once repos'd! chatter the wrangling daws, 
Or ſcreechowls hoot along the vaulted iſles. 

No more the trumpet calls the martial band, 
With ſprightly ſummons to the guarded liſts; 
Nor loſty galleries their pride diſcloſe 

Of beauteous nymphs in courtly pomp attir'd, 
Watching, with trembling hearts, the doubtful 

ſtrife, | . 

And with their looks inſpiring wond'rous deeds. 
No more the lake diſplays its pageant ſhows, 
And emblematic forms. Alike the lake, 
And all its emblematic forms are flown, 
And in their place mute flocks and heifers graze, 


® Geeftrey de Clinton, ⁊c bo built both the Cafile, and 
be adjoining Monaftery, Temp. Hen. J. 
+ Clinton Green, 
+} Ce2/ar's Tower. 
$ The Montforts, Earls of Leiceſier, of which Simon 
de Montfort, and bis fon Henry, ere killed at the bat- 
ile of Eveſtam. 
{| Henry III. who beſieged this Caſtle, and called a 
ronvention here, which paſſed an act for redeeming for- 
frited eftates, called Dictum de Kenetworth, 
I From whom a part of this ſtructure is called Lan- 
' eafter's Buildings. 


Or buxom damſels ted the new-mown hay. 
What art thou, grandeur! with thy Hatt'ring 


train 
Of pompous lies, and boaftful promiſes ? 
Whereare they now, and what's their mighty ſum? 
All, all are vaniſh'd ! like the fleeting forms 
Drawn in an evening cloud. Nought now remains, 
Save theſe ſad relics of departed pomp, 
Theſe ſpoils of time, a monumental pile ! 

Which to the vain its mournful tale relates, 
And warns them not to truſt to fleeting dreams. 
Theſe too, though boaſting not a royal train 
The muſe, O'* Balſhal! in her faithful page 

Shall celebrate: for long beneath thy r 
A band of warriors bold, of high renown, 
To martial deeds, and hazardous emprize 


4 Sworn, for defence of Salem's ſacred walls, 


From Paynim foes, and holy pilgrimage, 
Now other gueſts thou entertain'ſt, 

A female band, by female charity 

Suſtain'd. Thee, f Wrexal! too, in fame allyd, 
Seat of the poet's, and the muſe's friend! 

My verſe ſhall ſing, with thy long-exil'd knight, 
To theſe brown thickets, and his mournſul mate, 
By Leonard's pray'rs, from diſtant ſervitude, 
Inviſibly convey'd. Yet doubted ſhe 

His ſpeech, and alter'd form, and better proof 
Impatient urg'd. (50 Ithaca's chaſte queen 
Her much-wiſh'd lord, by twice ten abſent years 


And wiſe Minerva's guardian care diſguis'd 


Acknowledg'd not: fo, with ſufpended faith, 
His bridal claim repreſs'd.) Straight he diſplay 
Part of the nuptial ring between them ſhar'd, 
When in the bold cruſade his ſhield he bore. 
The twin memorial of their plighted love 
Within her faithful boſom ſhe retain'd. 
Quick from its ſhrine the hallow'd pledge ſhe drew, 
To. match it with its mate, when, ſtrange to tell! 
No ſooner had the ſeparated curves 
Approach'd each other, but, with ſudden fpring, 
They join'd again, and the ſmall circle clos'd, 
So they, long ſever'd, met in cloſe embrace. 

At length, O Coventry! thy neigh'bring fields, 
And fair ſurrounding villas we attend, 
That views with laſting joy thy green domains, 
t Alleſly, and h Whitley's paſtures, 5 Stivichale, 
And Bagington's fair walls, and“ Stonely! thine, 
And ++ Combe's majeſtic pile, both boaſting once, 
Monaſtic pomp, Ntll equal-in renown | 
And, as their kindred tortunes they compare, 
Applauding more the preſent, than the paſt. - 
Ev'n now the pencil'd ſheets, unroll'd, diſplay 


* Formerly a ſeat of the Knights Templars, mw as 
Alms-bouſe for poor widows, founded by the Lady Ko- 
tharine Leviſon, a deſcendent of Robert Dudley Earl f 
Leiceſter, 

+ The ſeat of Chriſtopher Wren, Eſq. once a nunnery, 
dedicated to St. Leonard.—See Dugdale's Antiquities. 

+ The ſeat of M. Neale, £/q. 

| The ſeat of Ed. Bowater, Eſy. now belonging 
Francis Wheeler, Eq. 

$ The feat of Arthur Gregory, 
pleaſant view of Coventry park, &c. 
4 The ſeat of William Bromley, Ejq. one of the re. 
reſentatives in Parliament for the county of Warwich 
** The ſeat of the Right Hon. Lord Leigh. 


- 


J. commanding 8 


CLelegſer. 


0 * Granted by; Queen 2 liæabetb to Dudley Earl of . 


+t Theſcat of the Right Hen. Lord Craven. 


Why 


ring 


um? 


N WE, | 
Think not my breaſt is ſleel'd againſt the claims 


More ſprightly charms of beauteous lawn, and 
grove, : . 
etly-wandring paths, and ambient ſtream, 
nn wh laſting flow th' enamell'd ſcene, 
And themes of ſong for future bards 2 
Fair city! thus environ'd ! and thyſel 
For royal grants, and ſilken arts renown'd ! 
'To thee the docile youth repair, and learn, 
With ſide long glance, and nimble ſtroke to ply 
The flitting Lake, while their active feet, 
n myſtic movements, preſs the ſubtle ſtops 
Of the loom's complicated frame, contriv'd, ſart, 
From the looſe thread, to form, with wond'rous 
A texture cloſe, inwrought with choice device 
Of flow'r, or foliage gay, to the rich ſtuff, 
Or ſilky web, imparting fairer worth. 
Nor ſhall the muſe, in her deſcriptive ſong, 
Negle& from dark oblivion to preſerve 
Thy mould'ring * croſs, with ornament profuſe 
Of pinnacles, and niches, proudly rais'd, 
Height above height, a ſculptur'd chronicle ! 
Leſs lating than the monumental verſe, 
Nor ſcornful will ſhe flout thy cavalcade, 
Made yearly to Godiva's deathleſs praiſe, 
While gaping crowds around her pageant throng, 
With prying look, and ſtupid wonderment, 
Not ſo the muſe ! who, with her virtue fir'd, 
And love of thy renown, in notes as chaſte 
As her fair purpoſe, from memorials dark, 
Shall, to the liſt'ning ear, her tale explain, 
When + Edward, laſt of Egbert's royal race, 
O'er ſev'n united realms the ſceptre ſway'd, 
Proud Leofric, with truſt of ſov'reign pow'r, 
The ſubject Mercians ruPd. His lofty ſtate _ 
The lovelieſt of her ſex ! a noble dame 
Of Thorald s ancient line, Godiva ſhar'd. 
But pageant pomp charm'd not her ſaintly mind 
Like virtuous deeds, and care of others weal. 
Such tender paſſions in his haughty breaſt 
He cheriſh'd not, but with deſpotic ſway, 
Controul'd his vaſſal tribes, and, from their toil, 
His luxury maintain'd. Godiva ſaw 
Their plaintive looks ; with grief ſhe ſaw thy ſons, 
0 Coventry! by tyrant laws oppreſs'd, 
And urg'd her haughty lord, but urg'd in vain ! 
With patriot-rule, thy drooping arts to cheer, 
Yet, though forbidden e' er again to move 
In what ſo much his lofty ſtate concern'd, 
Not fo from thought of charitable deed 
Defifted ſhe, but amiably perverſe 
Her hopeleſs ſuit renew'd. Bold was th' attempt ! 
Vet not more bold than fair, if pitying ſighs 
Be fair, and charity which knows no bounds. 
What had'ſt thou then to fear from wrath .inflam'd 
At ſuch tranſcendent guilt, rebellion join'd 
With female weakneſs, and officious zeal? 
50 thy ſtern lord might call the gen'rous deed ; 
Perhaps might puniſh as befitted deed ; 
80 call'd, if love re{train'd not: yet though love 
Oer anger triumph'd, and imperious rule, 
Not o'er his pride; which better to maintain, 
_ _—_— — -n artfully return'd. 
by ww ovely partner of my joys, 
Forbidden, thus her wild petition ons? f 


- Built by Sir William Hollies, Lord Mayer of 
Lindon, in the reign, of King Henry VIII. 
* Ekverd th: Confeltr, 


Of ſweet humanity. Think not I hear 
Regardleſs thy requeſt. If piety, | 

Or other motive, with miſtaken zeal, _-. ... 
Call'd to thy aid, pierc'd not my ſtubborn frame, 
Yet to the pleader's worth, and modeſt charms, 
Wou'd my ſond love no trivial gift . 
But pomp and fame ſorbid. That vaſſalage, 


diſſolve, | | 
Exalts our ſplendour, and augments my pow'r. 
With tender boſoms form'd; and yielding hearts, 
Your ſex ſoon melts at fights of vulgar woe; 
Heedleſs how glory fires-the manly breaſt . 
With love of rank ſublime. 'This principle 
In female minds a feebler empire ho 
Oppoſing leſs the ſpecious arguments Y 
For milder rule, and freedom's popular theme. 
But plant ſome gentler paſſion in its room, 
Some virtuous inſtin& ſuited to your make, 
As glory is to ours, alike ben | 
A ranſom for the vulgar's vaſſal ſtate, _ 


5 


Then wou'dſt thou ſoon the ſtrong contention own, | 


And juſtify my conduct. Thou art fair, 

And chaſte as fair; with niceſt ſenſe of ſhame, 
And ſanctity of thought. Thy boſom thou 
Did'ſt ne'er expoſe to ſhameleſs dalliance 

Of wanton eyes; nor, ill-concealing it 
Beneath the treach'rous cov'ring, tempt aſide 
The ſecret glance, with meditated fraud. 

Go now, and lay thy modeſt garments bj: 

In naked beauty, mount thy milk-white ſteed, 
And through the ſtreets, in face of open day, 
And gazing flaves, their fair deliv'rer ride: 

Then will I own thy pity was ſincere, 

Applaud thy virtue, and confirm thy ſuit. 

But if thou lik'ft not ſuch ungentle terms, 

And ſure thy ſoul the guilty thought abhors! 
Know then, that Leofric, like thee, can feel, 
Like thee, may pity, while he ſeems ſevere, : 
And urge thy ſuit no more. His ſpeech he clos' d, 


And, with ſtrange oaths, confirm'd the ſad decree. 


Again, within Godiva's gentle breaſt . 
New tumults roſe. At length her female fears 
Gave way, and ſweet humanity pre vail'd. 
Reluctant, but reſoly'd, the matchleſs fair 
Gives all her naked beauty to the ſun: 


Then mounts her milk-white ſteed, and, through 


the ſtreets, — FEY 
Rides fearleſs; her diſhevelFd hair a veil! _. 
That o'er her beauteous limbs luxuriant flow'd, 
Nurs'd long by fate for this important day 
Proſtrate to earth th' aſtoniſh'd vaſſals bow, 
Or to their inmoſt privacies retire. 5 


- . 


All, but one prying ſlave! who fondly hop'd; 


With venial curioſity, to gaze 
On ſuch-a wond'rous d 
O'ertook the bold offender, and he ſtands, _ 
By juſt decree, a ſpectacle abhorr'd, 

And laſting monument of ſwift revenge 


For thoughts impure, and beauty's injur*,; charms, 


Ye guardians of her rights, ſo nobly won ! 
Cheriſh the muſe, who firſt in modern ſtrains 


Effay d to ling your lovely * patriot's Eme, 


* See Dugdale's Antiquities of M. arwiclſbire. 


It is pleaſant enough to obſerve, with what Sony 
es 


the aborte- mentioned learned ⁊uriter dwells on the prai 
Xzy 
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Which, thoughtleſs, thou wou'dſt tempt me to 


me. But foul diſgrace 
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Anxious to reſcue from oblivious time 
Such matchleſs virtue, her heroic deed 
Illuſtrate, and your gay proceſſion grace. 


BOOK III. 
AFTERNOON. 
ARGUMENT. 


ApDRetss to the Right Hon. the Earl of Claren- 
don. Metaphyſical ſubtleties exploded. Philo- 
ſophical account of viſion, and optic glaſſes, Ob- 
jects of ſight not ſufficiently regarded on ac- 
count of their being common. Story relative 
thereto. Return to the mid-ſcene. 
School-ſcene. Bremicham. 


upon iron. 


AGAIN, the muſe her airy flight eſſays. 

Will Villers, ſkill'd alike in claſſic ſong, 

Or, with a critic's eyc, to trace the charms 

Of nature's beauteous ſcenes, attend the lay? 
Will he, accuſtom'd to ſoft Latian climes, 

As to their ſofter numbers, deign a while 

To quit the Mantuan bard's harmonious ſtrain, 
By ſweet attraction of the theme allur'd ? 

The Latian poet's ſong is {till the ſame, 

Not ſo the Latian fields. The Gentle arts 
That-made thoſe fields ſo fair, when Gothic rule, 
And ſuperſtition, with her bigot train, 

Fixt there their gloomy ſeat, to this fair iſle 
Retir d, with freedom's gen'rous ſons tc dwell, 
To grace her cities, and her ſmiling plains 

With plenty clothe, and crown the rural toil. 

Nor hath he found, throughout thoſe ſpacious 
realms 

Where Albis flows, and Iſter's ſtatcly flood, 
More verdant meads, or more ſupcrb remains 
Of old magnificence, than his own fields 
Diſplay, where * Clinton's venerable walls 

In ruin, ſtill their ancient grandeur tell. 

Requires there aught of learning's pompous aid 

To prove that all this outward frame of things 
Is what it ſeems, not unſubſtantial air, 

ideal viſion, or a waking dream, 

Without exiſtence, ſave what fancy gives? 
Shall we, becauſe we ſtrive in vain to tell 

How matter acts on incorporeal mind, 

Or how, when fleep has lock'd up ev'ry ſenſe, 
Or fevers rage, imagination paints 

Unreal ſcenes, reject what ſober ſenſe, 
And calmeſt thought atteſt ? Shall we confound 


of this renoauned lady. * And now, before I proceed,” 
Jays he, © Thave a word more to ſay of the noble Coun- 
teſs Godeva, which is, that beſides ber devout advance- 
ment of that pious wwork of bis, i. e. her hiſband Leefric, 
in this magnificent monaſtery, viz. of monks at Coventry, 
He gave ber whole treaſure thereto, and ſent for ſtiſſul 
goldſmiths, ⁊cho, with all the gold and ſilver ſbe hed, 
made croſſes, images of ſaints, and other curious orna- 
ments.” Which poſſages may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the 
devorion and patriotiſm of theſe times. 

* Toe in. en ruins of Kenelworth Caſtle, built 
by Geofry de Clinton, and more particularly d:ſcribed in 
the preceding book, belong to the Right Hon. the Erl e 
Clarendon, many years reſident in Italy, and Envoy :: 
ng the Courts in Germany. 
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Diteeſe with health? This were to quit the day 
And ſeek our path at midnight. To renounce 
Man's fureft evidence, and idolize R 
Imagination. Hence then banifh we 

Theie metaphyſic ſubtleties, and mark 

Ihe curious ſtructure of theſe viſual orbs, 
The windows of the mind; ſubſtance how clear, 


As through a glaſs, all outward things ſurveys, 
Sce, while i 

Yon diſtant pile, which Hyde, with care refin'g, 

From plunder guards, its form how beautiful! 

Anon ſome cloud his radiance intercepts, 

And all the ſplendid object fades away. 

Or, if ſome incruſtation o'er the ſight 

Its baleful texture ſpread, like a clear lens, 

With filth obſcur'd ! no more the ſenſory, 


day 
© But cloud inſtead, and ever-during night 


Surround it.” So, when on ſome weighty truth 


A beam of heav'nly light its luſtre ſheds, 

To reaſon's eye it looks ſupremely fair, 

But if foul paſſion, or diſtemper'd pride, 

Impede its ſearch, or phrenzy ſeize the brain, 

Ihen ignorance a gloomy darkneſs ſpreads, 

Or ſaperſtition, with miſhapen ſorms, 

Erects its ſavage empire in the mind. ; 
The vulgar race of men, like herds that graz, 

On inſtinct live, not knowing how they live; 

While reaſon ſleeps, or waking ſtoops to ſenſe, 

But ſage philoſophy explores the cauſe 

Of each phznomenon of ſight, or found, 


And correſpondence with external things: 
Fxplains how diff rent texture of their parts 
Excites ſenſations dift*rent, rough, or ſmooth, 
Bitter, or ſweet, fragrance, or noiſome ſcent: 
How various ſtreams of undulating air, 
Through the ear's winding labyrinth convey'd, 
Cauſe all the vaſt variety of ſounds. 
Herce too the ſubtle properties of light, 
And ſev'n-ſold colour are diſtinctly view'd 
In the priſmatic glaſs, and outward forms 
Shown fairly drawn, in miniature divine, 
On the tranſparent eye's membraneous cell, 
By combination hence of diff” rent orbs, 
Convex, or concave, through their cry(ial porey/ 
Tranimitting variouſly the ſolar ray, 
With line oblique, the teleſcopic tube 
Reveals the wonders of the ſtarry ſphere, 
Worlds above worlds; or, in a ſingle grain, 
Or wat'ry drop, the penetrative eye 
Diſcerns innumer:ible inhabitants 
Ot perſect ſtructure, imperceptible | 
"Fo naked view. Hence each defect of ſenſe 
Obtains relief; hence to the palſy'd ear 
New impulſe, viſion new to languid ſight, 
Surpriſe to both, and youthful joys reſtor'd! 
Cheap is the bliſs we never knew to want: 
So graceleſs ſpendthrifts waſte unthanktully 
Thoſe ſums, which merit often ſeeks in vain, 
And poverty wou'd kneel to call its own. 
So objects, hourly ſeen, unheeded paſs, 
At which the new-created ſigkt would gare 
With exquiſite delight. Doubt ye this truth? 
A iale ſhall place it fairce to your view. 


a 


States wholly diff'rent? Sleep with wakeful life? 


Aqueous, or cryſtaline ! through which the foul, 


e ſun gilds, with his golden bean, 


| Through the thick film, imbibes the cheerſy 


Taſte, touch, or ſmell; each organ's inmoſt frame; 
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A youth * there was, a youth of lib'ral miud, 
And fair proportion in each lineament 
Of outward 3 but dim ſuffuſion veil d 
His ſichtleſs orbs, which roll'd, and roll'd in vain 
To find the blaze of day, From infancy, 
Till full maturity glow'd on his cheek, 
The long, long night its gloomy empire held, 
And mock'd each gentle effort, lotions, 
Or cataplaſms, by parental hands, 
With fruitleſs care employ'd. At length a leech, 
Of fill profound, well-vcrs'd in optic lorc, 
An arduous taſk devis'd aſide to dra 
The veil, which, like a cloud, hung o'er his fight, 
And ope a lucid paſſage to the ſun. 
Intant the youth the promis'd bleſſing craves, 
But firſt his parents, with uplifted hands, 
The healing pow'rs invoke, and pitying friends 
With ſympathizing heart, the rites prepare : 
Mongſt theſe, who well deſerv'd the important 
trult, 
Agentle maid there was, that long had wail'd 
His hapleſs fate. Full many a tedious hour 
Had the, with converſe, and inſtructive ſong, 
Beguil'd, Full many a ſtep darkling her arm 
Sullain'd him; and, as they their youthful days 
In friendly deeds, and mutual intercourſe 
ol ſweet endearment paſs'd, love in each breaſt | 
His empire fix'd; in hers with pity join'd, 
In his with gratitude, and deep regard. film 
The friendly wound was giv'n ; th' obſtracting 
Drawn artfully aſide ; and, on his fight 
Burſt the full tide of day. Surpris'd he ſtood, 
Not knowing where he was, nor what he faw ! 
The ſkilful artiſt, firſt as firſt in place 
He view'd, then ſeiz'd his hand, then felt his own, 
Then mark'd their near reſemblance, much per- 
lex'd, | 
And ftill the more perplex'd, the more he ſaw. 
Now filence firſt th' impatient mother broke, 
And, as her eager looks on him ſhe bent, \gaz'd 
„My ſon,” the cried, „ My ſon! On her he 
With freſh ſurpriſe, And, what? he cried, art 
thou ; 
My mother? for thy voice beſpeaks thee ſuch, 
Though to my fight unknown, Thy mother I! 
She quick reply'd, thy ſiſter, brother theſe-— 
G! 'tis too much, he ſaid; too ſoon to part, 
Ere well we meet ! But this new flood of day 
O erpow'rs me, and I fell a death-like damp 
Chill all my frame, and flop my fault'ring tongue. 
Now Lydia, ſo they call'd his gentle friend, 
Who, with averted eye, but in her ſou], 
Had felt the lancing ſteel, her aid apply'd, 
And ſtay, dear youth, ſhe ſaid, cr with thee take 
Thy Lydia, thine alike in life, or death. 
At Lydia's name, at Lydia's well known voice, 
He ſtrove again to raiſe his drooping head, 
And ope his cloſing eye, but ſtrove in vain, 
And on her trembling boſom ſunk away. 
Now other fears diſtract his weeping friends. 
But ſhort this grief! for ſoon his life return'd, 
And, with return of life, return'd their peace. 
Yet, for his ſafety, they reſolve a while 
His infant ſenſe from days bright beams to guard, 
Ere yet again they tempt ſuch dang'rous joy. 


—_—_— 


For the general ſubject of the following flory, ſee 
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As, when from ſome tranſporting dream awak'dy 

: W- fondly on the ſweet deluſion dwell, 

And, with intenſe refle&ion, to our minds 

Picture th' enchanted ſcene—angelic forms _ 
Converſe ſublime—and more than waking bliſs! 
Jill the coy viſion, as the more we ſtrive. 

o paint it livelier on th enraptur d ſenſe, 

Still fainter grows, and dies at laſt away: 

So dwelt the youth on his late tranſient joy, 

So long'd the dear remembrance to renew. 

At length, again the wiſh'd-for day.arriv'd., 
The taſk was Lydia's! hers the charge, alone 
From dangers new to guard the dear delight; 
But firſt th impatient youth ſhe thus addreſs'd : - 

Dear youth ! my trembling hands but ill eſſay | 
"This tender taſk, and, with unuſual fear, 

My flutt'ring heart forebodes.ſome danger nigh. ,. 

Diſmiſs thy fears, he cried, nor think fo ill 
con thy leſſons, as {till need be taught 8. 
To hail, with caution, the new- coming dax. 
Then looſe theſe envious folds, and teach my ſight, 
If more can be, to make thee more belov'd. ' .. 


Ah! there's my grief, ſhe cried: tis true our 
hearts 85 


With mutual paſſion burn, but then *tis true 
Thou ne'er hat known me by that ſubtle ſenſe _ 
Through which love moſt an eaſy paſſage finds; 


That ſenſe ! which ſoon may ſhow thee many a 
maid * | 
Fairer than Lydia, though more faithful none. 


And may ſhe not ceaſe then to be belov'd? 

May ſhe. not then, when leſs thou need her care, 
Give place to ſome new charmer ? *Tis for this 
| ſigh; for this my ſad foreboding fears 

New terrors form. And can'ſt thou then, he cried, 
Want aught that might endear thee to my ſoul? 
Art thou not excellence? Art thou not a : 
That man cou'd wiſh? Goodneſs, and gentleſt love? 
Can I forget thy long aſſiduous care? in 
Thy morning-tendance, ſureſt mark to me 

Of day's return, of night thy late adieu? 
Do I need aught to make my bleſs complete, 
When thou art by me? when I preſs thy hand? - 
When I breath fragrance at thy near approach; 
And hear the ſweeteſt muſic in thy voice? _- 
Can that, which to each other ſenſe is dear, 
Zo wond'rous dear, be otherwiſe to ſight ? 

Or can ſight make, what is to reaſon good, 

And lovely, ſecm leſs lovely, and leſs good? — 
Perijh the ſenſe, that wou'd inake Lydia ſuch! 
Periſh its joys, thoſe joys however great! 

If to be purchas'd with the loſs of thee. 

O my dear Lydia ! if there be indeed 

The danger thou report'ſt, Ol by our love, 

Our mutual love, I charge thee, ne er unbind 
ITheſe hapleſs orbs, or tear them from their ſeat, 
Ere they betray me thus to worſe than death. 
No, Heav'n forbid ! ſhe cried, for Heav'n hath 
heard | j : 
Thy parents pray'rs, and many a friend now waits 
To mingle looks of cordial love with thine.” © 
And ſhou'd I rob them of the ſacred bliſs? 

Shou'd I deprive thee of the rapt'rous fight ? 

No! be thou happy ; happy be thy friends; 
Whatever fate attend thy Lydia's love; 
Thy hapleſs Lydia! Hapleſs did 1 ſay? 
Ah! wherefore? wherefore wrong 1 
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worth ? — why 
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Why _ the well-known truth, and conſtant 
mi ad? 7 2; 06 

No, happieſt ſhe of all the happy train, 

In mutual vows, and plighted faith ſecure! 

So faying, ſhe the filken bandage loos'd, 

Nor added further ſpeech, prepar'd to watch 

The new ſurpriſe, and guide the doubtful ſcene, 

By ſilenee more than tenfold night conceal'd. 

When -thus the youth: And is this then the 
world 8 , 

In which I am to live? Am TI awake? 

Or do I dream? „ 
O thou! 
Inhabitant of this enlightened world! a 
Whoſe heav'nly ſoftneis far tranſcends his ſhape, 
By whom this miracle was firſt achiev d,. 

O: deign thou to inſtruſt me where I am; 
And how to name thee by true character, 
Angel, or mortal ! Once 1 had a friend, 
Who, but till now, ne'er left me in diſtreſs. 
Her ſpeech was harmony, at which my heart 
With tranſport flutter'd; and her gracious hand 
Supplied me with whate'er my with could form; 
Supply, and tranſport ne'er ſo wiſh'd before! 
Never, when wanted, yet, ſo long denied ! 
Why is ſhe ſilent now, when moſt I long 
To hear her heavenly voice? why flies ſhe not 
With more than uſual ſpeed to crown my bliſs ? 
Ah! did I leave her in that darkfome world? 
Or rather dwells ſhe not in theſe bright realms, 
Companion fit for ſuch fair forms as thine? 
O!] teach me, if thou canſt, how I may find 
This gentle counſellor ; when found, how know 
By this new ſenſe, which; better ſtill to rate 
Her worth, I chiefly wiſh'd. - This lovely form 
Replied, In me behold that gentle friend. 
ill thou own'ſ me ſuch. O! yes, tis ſhe, 
e cried z tis Lydia ! 'tis her charming voice ! 
O! ſpeak again; O! let me preſs thy hand: 
On theſe I can rely. This new-born ſenſe 
May cheat me. Yet ſo much I prize thy form, 
I willingly would think it tells me true— 
Ha! what are theſe? Are they not they of 
whom 3 
Thou warn'dſt me? Les true —they are beautiful. 
But have they lov'd like thee, like thee convers'd ? 
They move not as we move, they bear no part 
In my new bliſs. And yet methinks in one, 
Her form I can deſcry, though now ſo calm: 
Who call'd me ſon. Miſtaken youth! ſhe cried, 
Theſe are not what they ſeem; are not as we, 
Not living ſubſtances, but pictur'd ſhapes, 
Reſemblances of life ! by mixture form d 
Of light and ſhade, in ſweet proportion join'd. 
But hark: Thear, without, thy longing friends, 
Who wait my ſummons, and reprove my ſtay, 
- To thy direction. cried th* enraptur'd youth, 
To thy direction I commit my ſteps. - | . 
Lead on, be thou my guide, as late, ſo now, 
In this new world, and teach me how to uſe 
This wond'rops faculty ; which thus, ſo ſoon 
Mocks me with phantoms- ; Yet enough for me! 
That all my paſt experience joins with this 
To tell me I am happier than I know. - 
To tell me thou art Lydia! From-whoſe fide 
I never more will part! with whom compar'd, 
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All others of her ſex, however fair, 
Shall be like painted unſubſtantial forms, 

So when the ſoul, inflam'd with ftrong deſire 
Of purer bliſs, its earthly manſion leaves, 
Perhaps ſome friendly genius, wont to ſteer 
With miniſterial charge, his dang'rous ſteps; 
Perhaps ſome gentle partner of his toil, 
More early bleſt, in radiant luſtre clad, 

And form celeſtial, meets his dazzled fight ; [air 
And guides his way, through tracklels fields d 
To join, with rapt'rous joy, th' ethereal train, 

Now to the midland ſearch the muſe returns, 
For more, and ſtill more buſy ſcenes remain; 
The promis'd ſchools of wiſe artificers 
In braſs and iron. But another ſchool 
Of gentler arts demands the muſe's ſong, 
Where firſt ſhe learn'd to ſcan the meatur'd verſe 
And aukwardly her infant notes eſſay d. 

Hail, Solihnl ! reſpectful I ſalute 
Thy walls; more awful once! when, from the 

ſweets ' | 
Of feſtive freedom, and domeſt ic eaſe, 
With throbbing heart, to the ſtern diſcipline 
Of peda gogue moroſe I ſad return'd. - 
But though no more his brow ſevere, nor dread 
Of birchen ſceptre awes my riper age, 
A ſterner tyrant riſes to my view, 
With deadlier weapon arm'd. Ah! critic ! ſpar, 
O! ſpare the muſe, who feels her youthful fears 
On thee transferr'd, and trenibles at thy iaſh, 
Againſt the venal tribe, that proſtitutes 
The tuneful art, to ſooth the villain's breaſt, 
To blazon fools, or feed the pamper'd luſt 
Of bloated vanity ; againſt the tribe 
Which caſts its wanton jeſts at holy truths, 
Or clothes, with virtue's garb, th' accurſed train 
Of lothſome 'vices, lift thy vengeful arm, 
And all thy juſt ſeverity exert. Re 
Enough to venial faults, and haplefs want 
Of animated numbers, ſuch as breathe 
The ſoul of epic ſong, hath erſt been paid 
Within theſe walls, ſtill ſtain'd with infant blow, 
Yet may I not forget the pious care 
Of love parental, anxious to improve 
My youthful mind. Nor yet the debt difown 
Due to ſevere reſtraint, and rigid laws, 
The wholeſome curb of paſſion's he adſtrong reign, 
To them I owe that ere with painful toil, ' 
Through Priſcian's'crabbed rules, laborious tak! 
I held my courſe, till the dull tireſome road 
Plac'd me on claflic' ground, that well repaid 
The &bours of the way. To them I owe 
The pleaſing knowledge of my youthful mates 
Matut'd in age and honbours. Theſe among, 
I gratulate whom Augnſta's ſenate hails 
Father! and, in each charge and high employ, 
Found worthy all her love, with ampleſt truſt, 
And dignity inveſts. And well I ween, 
Her tribunitial power, and parple pomp 
On thee confers, in living manners ſchool'd 
To guard her weal, and vindicate her rights, 
O Ladbroke ! once in the ſame fortunes claſs'd 
Of early life; with count'nance uneſtrang'd, 
For ev'ry friendly deed ſtill vacant found! 
Nor can the muſe, while ſhe theſe ſcenes ſil. 
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Exults, and glows before the blazing hearth. 


whoſe brizht dawn of genius oft 


— my incondite verſe; whole friendly 


voice ; 
Call'd me from giddy ſports to follow him 
Intent on better themes—call'd me to tafte 
The charms of Britiſh ſung, the pictur'd page 
Admire, or mark his imitative ſkill; 
Or with him range in ſolitary ſhades, 6 
And ſcoop rude grottos in the ſhelving bank. 
duch were the joys that cheer'd life's early morn! 
h the ſtrong ſympathy of ſoul, that knit 
Our hearts congenial in ſweet amity |! 
on Cherwel's banks, by kindred ſcience nurs'd; 
And well matur'd in life's advancing ſtage, 
When, on Ardenna's plain, we fondly ſtray'd, 
With mutual truſt, and amicable thought ; 
Or in the ſocial circle gaily join'd : 
Or round his Leaſowe's happy circuit rov'd ; 
On hill, and dale invoking ev'ry muſe, 
Nor Tempe's ſhade, nor Aganippe's fount 
Envied; ſo willingly the dryads nurs'd 
His groves; ſo lib'rally their cryſtal urns 
The naiads pour'd, enchanted with their ſpells ; 
And pleas'd to ſee their overflowing ſtreams 
Led by his hand, in many a mazy line ; 
Or, in the copious tide, collected large, 
Or tumbling from the rock, in ſportive falls, 
Now, from the lofty bank, precipitate ; 
And now, in gentler courſe, with murmurs ſoft 
Soothing the ear; and now, in concert join'd, 
Fall above fall, oblique and intricate, 
Among the twiſted roots. Ah! whilſt I write, 
In deeper murmur flows the ſadd'ning ſtream ; 
Wither the groves; and from the beauteous ſcene, 
Its ſoft enchantments fly. No more for me 
A charm it wears, ſince he alas! is gone, 
Whoſe genius plann'd it, and whoſe ſpirit grac'd. 
Ah! hourly does the fatal doom pronounc'd 
Againſt rebellious fin, ſome ſocial band 
Difſolve, and leave a thouſand friends to weep, 
Soon ſuch themſelves, as thoſe they now lament ! 
This mouruful tribute to thy mem'ry paid! 
The muſe purſues her ſolitary way; 
But heavily purſues, fince thou art gone, 
Whoſe counſel brighten'd, and whoſe triendſhip 
ſhar'd 
The pleaſing taſk. Now Bremicham ! to thee 
She ſteers her flight, and, in thy buſy ſcenes, 
Seeks to reſtrain a while the ſtarting tear. 
Yet ere her ſong deſcribes the ſmoky forge, 
Or ſounding anvil, to the duſky heath 
Her gentle. train ſhe leads. What, though no 
grain | 
Or herbage ſweet, or waving woods adorn 
Its dreary ſurface, yet it bears within 
A richer treaſury. So worthy minds 
Oft lurk beneath a rude unſightly form. 
More hapleſs they ! that few obſervers ſearch, 
Stucious ta find this intellectual ore, 
And ſtamp with gen'rous deed its current worth. 
Here many a merchant turns adventurer, 
Encourag'd, not diſguſted. Intereſt thus, 
On ſordid minds, with ſtronger impulſe works, 
Than virtue's heav'nly flame. Yet Providence 
Converts to. gen'ral uſe man's ſ-lfiſh ends. 
Hence are the hungry fed, the naked cloth'd, 
The wint'ry damps diſpell'd, and ſocial mirth 
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When likely ſigns th* advent'rous ſearch invite, 
A cunning artiſt tries the latent ſoil: ET 
And if his ſubtle engine, in return, 
A brittle maſs contains of ſable hue, 3 
Strait he prepares th' obſtructing earth to clear, 
And raiſe the crumbling rock. A narrow paſs _ 
Once made, wide, and more wide the gloomy cave 
Stretches its vaulted iſles, by num'rous hands 
Hourly extended, Some the pick-axe ply, 
Loos'ning the quarry from its native bed. 
Some watt it into light. Thus the grim ore, 
Here uſeleſs, like the miſer's brighter hoard, 
Is from its priſon brought, and ſent abroad, 
The frozen hours to cheer, to miniſter 
To needful ſuſtenance and poliſh'd arts. 
Meanwhile the ſubterraneous city ſpreads 
Its covert ſtreets, and echoes with the noiſe 
Of ſwarthy ſlaves, and inſtruments of toil. 
They, ſuch the force of cuſtom's pow'rful laws! 
Purſue their ſooty labours, deſtitute | 
Of the ſun's cheering light and genial warmth, 
And oft a chilling damp, or unctuous miſt, 
Loos'd from the crumbly caverns, iſſues forth, 
Stopping the ſprings of life. And oft the flood, 
Diverted from its courſe, in torrents pours, | 
Drowning the nether world. To cure theſe ills 
Philoſophy two curious arts ſupplies, 
To drain th' impriſon'd air, and, in its place, 
More pure convey, or, with impetuous force, 
To raiſe the gath'ring torrents from the deep. 
One from the * wind its ſalutary pow'r 
Derives, thy charity to fick'ning crowds, | 
From cheerful haunts, and nature's balmy draughts 
Confin'd ; O friend of man, illuftrious + Hales! _ 
That, ſtranger ſtill ! its influence owes to air t, 
By cold and heat alternate now condens'd, 
Now rarified ||. Agent! to vulgar thought 
How ſeeming weak, in act how pow'rful ſeen ! 
So Providence, by inſtruments deſpis'd, 
All human force, and policy confounds. 
But who that fiercer element car, rule ? 
When, in the nitrous cave, the kindling flame, 
By pitchy vapours fed, from cell to cell, 
With fury ſpreads, and the wide fuell'd earth, 
Around with greedy joy, receives the hlaze. _ 
By its own entrails nouriſh'd, like thoſe mounts 
Veſuvian, or Ætnean, ſtill it waſtes, . 
And ſtill new fuel for its rapine finds 
Exhauſtleſs, Wretched he ! who journeying late, 
O'er the parch'd heath, bewilder'd, ſeeks his way. 
Oft will his ſnorting ſteed, with terror ſtruck, 
His wonted ſpeed refuſe, or ſtart afide, 8 
With rifing ſmoke, and ruddy flame annoy'd. | 
While, at each ſtep, his trembling rider quake, 
Appall'd with thoughts of bog, or cavern'd pit, 
Or treach'rous earth, ſubſiding where they tread, 
Tremendous paſſage to the realms of death! 
Yet want there not ev'n here ſome lucid 
ſpots As. 
The ſmaky ſcene to cheer, and by contraſt, 


* The ventilator. 

+ Dr. Stephen Hales. 

$ The fire-engine. - 
! * Denſat erant quæ rara modo,.et que denſy 
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More fair, Such Dartmouth's cultivated * lawns ! 

_ Himſelf, diſtinguiſh'd more with ornament 

Of cultur'd manners, and ſupernal light! 

Such + thine, O Bridgman ! ſuch—but envious 

time 9 ; 

Forbids the muſe to theſe fair ſcenes to rove, 

Still minding her of her unfiaiſh'd theme, 

From ruſſet heaths, and ſmould'ring furnaces, 

To trace the progreſs of thy ſteely arts, 

Queen of the ſounding anvil: Afton |}, thee, 

And { Edgbaſton, with hoſpitable ſhade, 75 

And rural pomp inveſt. O! warn thy ſons; 

When, for a time their labours they forget, 

Not to moleſt theſe peaceful ſolitudes. 

So may the maſters of the beauteous ſcene, 

Protect thy commerce, and their toil reward. 

Nor does the barren ſoil conceal alone 

The ſable rock inflammable. Oft-times 

More pond'roys ore beneath its ſurface lies, 

Compact, metallic, but with earthy parts 

Incruſted. Theſe the ſmoky kiln conſumes, 

And to the furnace's impetuous rage 

Configns the ſolid ore. In the fierce heat 

The pure diſſolves, the droſs remains behind. 

This puſh'd aſide, the trickling metal flows 

Through ſecret valves along the channell'd floor, 

Where in the mazy moulds of figur'd ſand, 

Anon it hardens. Now the buſy forge 

Reiterates its blows, to form the bar 

Large, maſſy, ſtrong. Another art expands, 

Another yet divides the yielding maſs 

To many a taper length, fit to receive 

The artiſt's will, and take its deſtin'd form, 
Soon o'er thy furrow'd pavement, Bremicham! 

Ride the looſe bars obſtrep'rous; to the ſous 

Of Ianguid ſenſe, and frame too delicate, 

Harſh noiſe perchance, but harmony to thine, 

| Inſtant innumerable hands prepare 

To ſhape, and mould the malleable ore. 

Their heavy ſides ch' inflated bellows heave, 

'Tugg'd by the pulley'd line, and, with their 


Continuous, the ſleeping embers rouſe, 
And kindle into life. Strait the rough maſs, 


Plung'd in the blazing hearth, its heat contracts, 


And glows tranſparent. Now, Cyclopean chief ! 
Quick on the anvil lay the burning bar, 

And with thy luſty fellows, on its ſides 

Impreſs the weighty ſtroke. See, how they-ſtrain 
The ſwelling nerve, and lift the finewy ſ arm 

In meaſur'd time; while with their clatt'ring 
:. _ - blows, ' "WIE 

From ſtreet to ſtreet the propagated ſound 
Increaſing echoes, and, on ev'ry fide, 

The tortur'd metal ſpreads a radiant ſnow'r. 
Ti noiſe, and hurry all! The thronged ſtreet, 
The eloſe-pil'd warehouſe, and the buty ſhop! 


* Sandwell, the ſeat of the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Dartmouth. | 
+ Caftle-Bromwick, the ſeat of Sir Henry Bridg- 
man, Bart. 
1 Bremicham, alia sBirmingham. 
| The ſeat of Sir Lifter Holt, Bart. 
De ſeat of Sir Henry Gough, Bart. 
1 Illi inter ſeſe magnũ vi brachia tollunt 
: # Ianumerum, verſantque tenaci ſorcipe ferrum.”” 
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With nimble ſtroke the tinklin g hammers more; 
While flow, and weighty the vaſt fledge deſcend 
In ſolemn baſs reſponſive, or apart, 


Or ſocially conjoin'd in tuneful peal. 


The rough file * grates; yet uſeful is its touch 
As ſharp corroſives to the ſchirrous fleth, ' 
Or, to the ſtubborn temper, keen rebuke. 
ſow the coarſe metal brightens into tame 
Shap'd by their plaſtic hands! what ornament! 
What various uſe: See there the glitt'ring knits 
Of temper'd edge! The ſciifars' double ſhatt, 
Uleleſs apart, in ſocial union join'd, 
Each aiding each ! Emblem huw beautiful 
Of happy nuptial leagues : The button round, 
Plain or imboſt, or bright with ſteely rays! 
Or oblong buckle, on the lacker'd ſhoe, 
With polith'd luſtre, bending elegant 
Its ſhapely rim. But who can count the forms 
That hourly from the glowing embers riſe, 
Or thine attractive through the glitt'ring pane, 
And emulate their parent fires? what art 
+ Can, in the ſcanty bounds of meaſur'd verſe, 
Diſplay the. treaſure of a thouſand mines 
To wond'rous ſhapes by ſtubborn labour wrought] 
Nor this aloue thy praiſe. Of various grains 
Thy ſons a compound form, and to the fire 
Commit the precious mixture, if perchance 
Some py ng maſs may bleſs their midnight 
toil, 
Or glofly varniſh, or enamel fair, 
To thame the pride of China or Japan. 
Nor wanting is the graver's pointed ſteel, 
Nor pencil, wand'ring o'er the polifh'd plate, 
With gigwing tints, and mimic life endued, 
Ihine too, of graceful form, the letter'd type! 
The friend of learning, and the poet's pride! 
Without thee what avail his ſplendid aims, 
And midnight labours? Painfu! dragery ! 
And pow'rleſs effort! But the thought of thee 
Imprints freih vigour on his panting breaſt, 
As thou ere long ſhalt on his work impreſs; 
And, with immortal fame, his praiſe repay, 
Hail, native Britiſh ore! of thee poſſeſs d, 
Ve envy not Golconda's ſparkling mines, 
Tor thine, Potoli: nor thy kindred hills, 
Teeming with gold, What? though in outwad 
form 1 
Leſs fair? not leſs thy worth. To thee we owe 
More riches than Peruvian mines can yield, 
Or Montezuma's crowded magazines, | 
And palaces could boalt, though root'd with gold, 
Splendid barbarity! and rich diſtreſs! 
Without the ſocial arts and uſeful toil ; 
That poliſh life, and civilize the mind! 
Thele are thy gifts, which gold can never buy. 
Thine 1s the praile to cultivate the ſoil; 
To bare its inmoſt ſtrata to the fun; 
To break and meliorate the ſtiffen'd clay, 
And from its cloſe confinement, ſet at large 
Its vegetative virtue. Thine it is 


# « Tam ferri rigor, et argutæ lamina ſerræ, 
Tum variz venere artes, &c.“ 
5 | VIC. 

+ © Sed neque quam multz ſpecies, nec nomia 

« quz fint, | 5 
© Eft numerus: neque enim numero compren- 
dere refert,”? . Vins, 
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ring hay, and ripen'd griin to ſheer, 
3 oh bien (A. hires round the land, 
Go now, and lee, if, to the Silver's edge, 
The reedy ſtalk will yield its bearded ſtore, 
in weighty ſheafs. Or if the ſtubborn marle, 
In Cdefong rows, with eaſy force will riſe 
Before the ſilver plowſhare's glitt'ring point. 
Or wou'd your gen'rous horſes tread more ſafe 
On plated gold Your wheels, with ſwifter force 
On golden axles move ? Then grateful own, 
Britannia's ſons ! Heav*n's providential love, 
That gave you real wealth, not wealth in ſhow, 
hole price in bare imagination lies, 
And artiſicial compact. Thankful ply 
Your iron arts, and rule the vanquith'd world. 
Hail, native ore! without thy pow'rful aid, 
We {till had liv'd in huts, with the green ſod, 
And broken branches roof'd, Thine is the plane, 


The chifſel thine ; which ſhape the well-arch'd 


dome, 

e eraceful portico; and ſculptur'd walls. 
bt ye * coarſe, unſightly mines exchange 
For Mexiconian hills? to tread on gold, 

As vulgar ſand ? with naked limbs to brave 

The cold, bleak air? to urge the tedious chaſe, 

By painful hunger ſtung, with artleſs toil, 
Through gloomy foreſts, where the ſounding axe, 
To the fun's beam, ne'er op'd the cheerful glade, 
Nor culture's healthful face was ever feen ! 

In ſqualid huts to lay your weary limbs, 
Bleeding, and faint, and ſtrangers to the bliſs 

Of home-felt eaſe, which Britiſh ſwains can carn, 
With a bare ſpade ; but ill alas! cou'd earn, 

With ſpades of gold? Such the poor Indian's lot! 
Who ſtar ves midſt gold, like miſers o'er their 


bags; 
Not with like guilt! Hail, native Britiſh ore! 
For thine is trade, that with its various ſtores, 
Sails round the world, and viſits ev'ry clime, 
And makes the treaſures of each clime her own, 
By gainful commerce of her woolly veſts, 
Wrought by the ſpiky comb; or ſtcely wares, 
From the coarſe maſs, by ſtubborn toil, refin'd. 
Such are thy peaceful gifts! And war to thee 
Its beſt ſupport, and deadlieſt horror owes, _ 
The glitt'ring faulchion, and the thund'ring tube 
At whole tremendous gleam, and volley'd fire, 
Barbarian kings fly from their uſeleſs hoards, 
And yield them all to thy ſuperior pow'r. 


BOOK IV. 
ELVEANING. 
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EvexiNG walk along the hill to the N. E. point · 
Scene from thence. Daſſet Hills. Farnborough. 


Wormleighton. Shuckburg. Leame and Ichene. 
Places near thoſe two rivers. Bennones, or 
High-Croſs. Foſs-Way. Watling-Street. In- 
land navigation. Places of note. Return, Pane- 
gyric on the country. The ſcene moralized. 
Though beautiful, yet tranſient. Change by 
approach of winter. Of ſtorms and peſtilential 
ſeaſons. Murrain. Rot amongſt the ſheep. 
General thoughts on the vanity and diſorders of 
human life, Battle of Edge-Hill. Reflections. 
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IN purple veſtments clad, the yenper's 
e from our hoſpitable roof, * 
To taſte her influence mild; while to the weſt 
The jocund fun his radiant chariot drives, 
With rapid courſe, ' untir'd. Ye nymphs and 
ſwains ! 
Now quit the ſhade, and, with recruited ſtrength, 
Along the yet untrodden terrace urge WY 
Your vig'rous ſteps. With moderated heat, 
And ray oblique, the ſun ſhall not o erpo.˖ r, 
But kindly aid your yet unfiniſh'd ſearch. 

Not after ſable night, in ſilence huſh'd, 
More welcome is th' appreach of op'ning morn, - 
« With ſong of early birds,” than the freſh breeze 
Of ſoften'd air ſucceeding ſultry heat, N 
And the wild tumult of the buzzing day. 

Nor think, though much is 5 * nought 

remains, | 

Or nought of beauty, or attractive worth, 
Save what the moraing-ſun, or noon-tide ray, 
Hath, with his riſing beam, diſtinly mark'd, . 
Or more confus'dly, with meridian blaze, #4 
Dazz'ling 08 imperfect. Downward he 
Shall other hills illumine oppoſite, 
And other vales as beauteous as the paſt; 
Suggeſting to the muſe new a ent, 
And frem inſtruction for her cloſing lay. 

There Daſſet's ridgy mountain courts the ſong, 
Scarce Malvern boaits his adverſe. bo : 
More graceful. Like the tempeit-driven wave, 
Irregularly great, his bare tops brave 
The winds, and, en his fides, the fatt' ning ox 
Crops the rich verdure. When at Haſting's field, 
The Norman conqueror a kingdem won 
In this fair iſle, and to another race ef 
The Saxon pow'r transferr'd ; an alien * lord, 
Companion of his toil! by ſov'reign grant, 
Theſe airy fields obtain'd. Now the tall mount, 
By claim more juſt, a nobler maſter owns; 
To tyrant force, and laviſh laws a foe. 

But happier lands, near Ouſe's reedy ſhore, 

(What leiſure ardent love of public weal | 
Permits his care employ ; where nature's charms 
With learned art combin'd ; the richeſt domes, 
And faireſt lav-ns, adorn'd with ev'ry grace 

Of beauty, or magnificent deſign, 


* 


— 


By Cobham's eye approv'd, or Grenville plann'd, : 


The villas of imperial Rome outvie; 

And form a ſcene of ſtatelier pomp a Stowe. 
Her walls the living boaſt, theſe boaſt the dead, 
Beneath their roof, in ſacred duſt entomb'd. 7 
Lie light, O Earth ! on that illuſtrious Dame +, 
Who, from her own prolific womb deriv'd, | 
To people thy green orb, ſucceſſive ſaw 4 41 
Sev'n times an hundred births A goodlier train! 
Than that, with which the patriarch journey'd erſt 
From Padan-Aram, to the Mamrean plains : 
Or that more num'rous, which with large increaſe, 
Ac Joſeph's call, in wond'rous caravans, | 
Reviving ſight ! by Heaven's decree prepar d, 
He led to Goſhen, Egypt's fruitful foil 
Where the tall pillar lifts its taper head, 


* The Earl of Mellent. Se 2 
+ Dame Hater Temple, of whom this is recorded by 


Fuller, in bis account of Buckinghamſhire, and wha. 


lies buried, with many of that ancient 


family, in 
pariſs-church of Burton-Daſſet. ' ad 
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Her ſpacious terrace, and ſurrounding lawns, 
Deckt with no ſparing coſt of planted tufts, 

Or ornamented building, * Farnborough boaſts. 

Hear they her maſter's call? in ſturdy troops, 
The jocund labourers hie, and, at his nod, 

A thouſand hands or ſmooth the ſlanting hill, 

Or fcoop new channels for the gath'ring flood, 

And, in his pleaſures, find ſubſtantial bliſs. 

Nor ſhall He verdant paſtures be unſung 

+ Wormleighton ! erſt th' abode of Spenſer's race, 

Their title now! What? though in height thou 

To Daſſet, not in ſweet luxuriance - [yield'ſt 

Of fatt'ning herbage, or of riſing groves; _ 

Beneath whoſe ſhade the luſty ſteers repoſe 

Their cumbrous limbs, mixt with the woolly tribes, 

And leiſurely concoct their graſſy meal. plays; 
Her eee rea Shuckburgh there diſ- 

Nor fears neglect, in her own worth ſecure, | 

And glory ing in the name her maſter bears. 

Nor Lill her cenes, with cloſer eye, ſurvey'd, 

Fruſtrate the ſearcher's toil, if ſteepy hills, 

By frequent chaſms disjoin'd, and glens profound, 

And broken precipices, vaſt, and rude 

Delight the ſenſe; or nature's leſſer works, 

Though leſſer, not leſs fair! or native ſtone, 

Or fiſh, the little {| Aſtroit's doubtful race, 

For ftarry rays, and pencil'd ſhades admir'd ! 

Invite him to theſe fields, their airy bed. 

Where Leame and Ichene own a kindred riſe, 
And haſte their neighb'ring currents to unite, 
New hills ariſe, new paſtures green, and fields 
With other harveſts crown'd ; with other charms 
Villas, and towns with other arts adorn'd, 

There Ichington its downward ſtructures views 

In Ichene's paſſing wave, which, like the mole, 

Her ſubterraneous journey long purſues, 

Ere to the ſun ſhe gives her lucid ſtream. 

Thy villa, $ Leamington ! her ſiſter nymph 

In her fair boſom ſhows; while on her banks, 

As ſurther ſhe her liquid courſe purſues, 

Amidſt ſurrounding woods his ancient walls 
Birb'ry conceals, and triumphs in the ſhade. 
Not ſuch thy lot, O ** Bourton ! Nor from ſight 

Retireſt thou, but with complacent ſmile, 

Thy focial aſpe courts the diſtant eye, 

And views the diſtant ſcene e WP 

Delighting, and delighted. Duiky heaths 

Succeed, as oft to mirth, the gloomy hour ! 

Leading th' unfiniſh'd ſearch to thy fam'd ſeat 

++ Bennones! where two military ways 

Each other croſs, tranſverſe from ſea to ſea, 

The R's hoſtile paths! There ft Newnham's 

| walls 

With graceful pride aſcend, th' inverted pile 

In her clear ſtream, with flow'ry margin grac'd, 


* The ſeat of William Holbech, Ei. 

+ An eſtate, and ancient ſeat, belonging to the Right 
Hon. Earl Spenſer. 

Me ſeat of Sir Ch. Shuckburgh, Bart. 

The Aſtroits, or Star-ſtsnes, found here. 

S The ſeat of Sir William Wheeler, Bart. 

¶ The ſeat of Sir Theophilus Biddulph, Bart. 

#** The ſeat of Jobn Shuckburgh, Eſq. 

' ++ A Roman ſtation, where the Foſs-wway and Wat- 

Iing:ſtreet croſs each other. 


— 


Ii The /eat of the Right Hon. the Earl of Denbcigh. 
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Admiring. * Newbold there her mode charmny 
More baſhfully unveils, with folemn wi; 
And verdant glades enamour'd. Here her lawn, 
And riſing groves for future ſhelter form'd, 

Fair + Coton wide diſplays. There Addiſon 
With mind ſerene, his moral theme revolv'd. 
Inſtruction dreſs'd in learning's faireſt form i 
The graveſt wiſdom with the livelieſt wit 
Attemper'd ! or, beneath thy roof retir'd 

O + Bilton much of peace, and liberty 
Sublimely mus'd, on Britain's weal intent, 

Or in thy ſhade the coy Pierians woo'd. 
Another theme demands the varyin ſong. 
Lo! where but late the flocks, and heiters graz'd, 
Or yellow harveſts wav'd, now through the vale 
Or o'er the plain, or round the ſlanting hill 

A glitt'ring path attracts the gazer's eye, 
Where ſooty barques purſue their liquid track 
Through lawns, and woods, and villages remote 
From public haunt, which wonder as they paſs. 
The channell'd road ſtill onward moves, and ſtill 
With level courſe, the flood attendant leads. 
Hills, dales oppoſe in vain. A thouſand hands 
Now through the mountain's ſide a paſſage oye, 
Now with ſtupendous arches bridge the vale, 
Now over paths, and rivers urge their way 
Aloft inair. Again the Roman pride 

Beneath thy ſpacious camp embattell'd hill, 

O || Brinklow ! ſeems with gentler arts retury'd, 
But Britain now no bold invader fears, 

No foreign aid invokes. Alike in arts 

Of peace, or war renown'd. Alike in both 
She rivals ancient Rome's immortal fame. 

Still villas fair, and populous towns remain= 
Poleſworth, and Atherſtone, and Eaton's walls 
To charity devote! and Tamworth, thine 
To martial fame! and thine, O $ Merival! 
Boaſting thy beauteous woods, and lofty ſcite! 
And J Coleſhill ! long for momentary date 
Of human life, though for our wiſhes ſhort, 
Repoſe of Digby's honourable age way 

Nor may the muſe, though on her homeward 
Intent, ſhort ſpace refuſe his alleys green, 

And decent walls with due reſpect to greet 
On Blythe's fair ſtream, to whoſe laborious toll 
She many a leſſon owes, his painful ſearch 
Enjoying without pain, and, at her eaſe, 

With equal love of native ſoil inſpir'd, 

Singing in meaſur'd phraſe her country's fame. 

+ Nor, Arbury ! may we thy ſcenes forget, 
Haunt of the naiads, and each woodland nymph! 


* The feat of Sir Frances Skipxoith, Bart, 

+ The ſeat of Dixwell Grimes, Eſq. 

4 The ſeat of the Right Hon. Foſeph Addiſon, Eſq. 

[| The canal deſigned for a communication between tie 
cities of Oxford and Coventry, paſſes through Brink 
low, where is a magnificent aquedutt, conſiſting f 
twelve arches, ⁊vith a high bank of earth at each end, 
crofſing a valley beneath the vgſtiges of a Roman camp, 
and tumulus on the Foſs-Way. : 

$ The ſeat of the late Edward Stratford, Eſq. an 
extenſive view to Charley Foreſt and Boſeborih Field. 

© Seat of the late Right Hon. Lord Digby, commu 
ly colled the good Lord Digby. ' 

** Blythe Hall, the ſeat of Sir William Dugdale,now 
belonging to Richard Geaft, Eſ. 

++ The ſeat of Sir Rodger Newdigate, Bart. mem|;t 
of Parliament for the Univer/1ty of Oxford. 
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Rejoicing in his care, to whom adorn'd 

With all the graces which her ſchools expound, 
The gowny ſon's of Iſis truſt their own, _ 

And Britain's weal. Nor ſhall thy ſplendid walls, 
O * Packington | allure the muſe in vain. 

The Goths no longer here their empire hold. 
The ſhaven-terrac'd hill, flope above ſlope, 

And high impris'ning walls to Belgia's coaſt 
Their native clime retire.— In formal bounds 
The long canal no more confines the ſtream 
Reluctant, —Trees no more their tortur'd limbs 
Lament no more the long-neglectcd fields, 
Like outlaws baniſh'd for ſome vile offence, 

Are hid from ſight—from its proud reſervoir 

Of ampleſt ſize, and fair indented form, 

Along the channell'd lawn the copious ſtream 
With winding grace the ſtately current leads. 


The channell'd lawn its bounteous ſtream repays, 


With ever-verdant banks, and cooling ſhades, 

And wand'ring paths, that emulate its courſe. 

On ev'ry ſide ſpreads wide the beauteous ſcene, 

Aſſemblage fair of plains, and hills, and woods, 

And plants, of od'rous ſcent—plains, hills, and 
w 


00 
And od'rous plants rejoice, and ſmiling hail 
The reign of nature, while attendant art 
Submit ve waits to cultivate her charms. 
Hail happy land! which nature's partial ſmile 
Hath rob 4 profuſely gay! whoſe champaigns 
wide [warm 
With plenteous harveſts wave; whoſe paſtures 
Wich horned tribes, or the ſheep's fleecy race; 
To the throng ' d ſhambles yielding wholeſome food, 
And various labour to man's active powers, 
Not leſs benign than to the weary reſt. 
Nor deſtitute thy woodland ſcenes of wealth, 
Or ſylvan beauty! there the lordly ſwain 
His ſcantier fields improves; o'er his own realms 
Supreme, at will to ſow his well-fenc'd glebe, 
With grain ſucceſſive ; or with juicy herbs, 
To ſwell his milky kine ; or feed, at eaſe, 
His flock in paſtures warm. His blazing hearth, 
With copious fuel heap'd, defies the cold; 
And houſewife-arts or teaze the tangl'd woo, 
Or, from the diſtaff*s hoard, the ductile thread, 
With ſportive hand entice ; while to the wheel 
The ſprightly carol join'd, or plaintive ſong 
Diftuſe, and artleſs ſooths th' untutor'd ear 
With heart-felt ſtrains, and the ſlow taſk beguiles. 
Nor hath the ſun, with leſs propitious ray, 
Shone on the maſters of the various ſcene. 
Witneſs the ſplendid train! illuſtrious names, 
That claim precedence on the liſts of fame, 
Nor fear oblivious time ! cnraptur'd bards ! 
Or learned ſages! gracing, with their fame, 
Their native foil, and my aſpiring verſe. 
Say, now my dear companions ! for enough 
Of leiſure to deſcriptive ſong is giv'n ; 
Say, ſhall we, ere we part, with moral eye, 
The ſcene review, and the proſpect cloſe 
With obſervation grave, as ſober eve 
Haſtes now to wrap in ſhades the cloſing day ? 
Perhaps the moral ſtrain delights you not! 
Perhaps you blame the muſe's quick retreat ; 
Intent to wander {till along the plain, | 
in coverts cool, lull'd by the murm'ring ſtream, 


Tft of the Right Hen, the Earl of Aytesford. | 


—_—_— 
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Or gentle breeze; while plays] fancy ſkims, 

With careleſs wing, the ſurfaces of things: 

For deep reſearch too indolent, too light 

For grave reflection. So the Syren queen 
Tempted Alcides, on a flow'ry plain, 

With am'rous blandiſhment, and urg'd to waſte 
His prime inglorious: but fair virtue's form 
Reſcu'd the yielding youth, and fir'd his breaſt 
To manly toil, and glory's well-carn'd prize. 

O! in that dang'rous ſeaſon, O! beware 

Of vice, envenom'd weed ! and plant betimes 
The ſeeds of virtue in th' untainted heart. 

So on its fruit th* enraptur'd mind ſhall feaſt, 
When, to the ſmiling day, and mirthful ſcene _ 
Night's ſolemn gloom, cold winter's chilling blaſts, 
And pain, and fickneſs, and old age ſucceed. 

Nor light your faithful guide, my gence train; 
But, with a curious eye, expatiate free [theme, 
O' er nature's moral plan. Though dark the 


Though formidable to the ſenſual mind; 


Yet ſhall the muſe, with no fictitious aid, 
Inſpir'd, ſtill guide you with her friendly voice, 
And to each ſeeming ill ſome greater good 
Oppoſe, and calm your lab'ring thoughts to reſt. 
Nature herſelf bids us be ſerious, : 
Bids us be wiſe ; and all her works rebuke 
The ever-thoughtleſs, ever-titt'ring tribe. 
What though her lovely hills, and valleys ſmile 
To-day, in beauty dreſt ? yet ere three moons 
Renew their orb, and to their wane decline, 
Ere then the beauteous landſcape all will fade; 
The genial airs retire ; and ſhiv'ring ſwains ! 
Shall, from the whiten'd plain, and driving ſtorngy 
Avert the ſmarting cheek, and humid eye. 
So ſome fair maid to time's devouring ra 
Her bloom reſigns, and, with a faded look, 
Diſguſts her paramour ; unleſs thy charms, 
O virtue ! with more laſting beauty grace 
Her lovelier mind, and through declining age, 
Fair deeds of piety, and modeſt worth, 
Still flouriſh, and endear her ſtill the more. 
Nor always laſts the landſcape's gay attire 
Till ſurly winter with his ruffian blaſts, 
Benumbs her tribes, and diſſipates her charms, 
As ſickneſs oft the virgin's early bloom 
Spoils immature, preventing hoary age, 
So blaſts and mildews oft invade the fields 
In all their beauty, and their ſummer's pride, _ 
And oft the ſudden ſhow'r, or ſweeping * ſtorng |] 


O'erflows the meads, and to the miry 


Lays cloſe the matted grain; with awful peal, 
While the loud thunder ſhakes a guilty world, 
And forked lightnings cleave the ſultry ſkies. 

Nor does the verdant mead, or bearded field 
Alone the rage of angry ſkies ſuſtain, | 
Oft-times their influence dire the bleating flock, 
Or lowing herd aſſails, and mocks the force 
Of coſtly med”cine, or attendapt care. | 
Such late the wrathful peſtilence, that ſeiz'd* 
in patures ie or guarded ſtalls, . 

ew-lap'd race ! with plaintive lowin | 
P E | gs they, 
„ Szpe etiam immenſum cælo venit agnem 
« aquarum, 

Et fædam glomerant tempeſtatem imbribus atris 
« Colletz ex alto nubes ; ruit arduus æther, ; 
„Et pluvia ingenti ſata læta, boumque labores 
« Diluit. * 5 VIRG. 
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And heavy eyes, confeſs'd the pois'nous gale, 
And drank infection in each breath they drew. 
Quick through their veins the burning fever ran, 


And from their noſtrils ſtream'd the putrid rheum | 


Malignant; o'er their limbs faint 5 ans crept, 
And Rupefation all their ſenſes bound. 
In vain their maſter, with officious hand, 
From the pil'd mow the ſweeteſt lock preſents; 
Or anxioufly prepares the tepid draught 
Balſamic; they the proffer'd dainty lothe, 
And * death exulting claims his deſtin'd prey. _ 
Nor ſeldom + coughs, and wat'ry rheums afflit 
The woolly tribes, and on their vitals ſeize ; 
TH gen folds; and, with their mangled 
: imbs, 
And tatter'd fleeces, the averted eye 
Diſguſting, as the ſqueamiſn traveller, 
Wi oy pended breath, hies o'er the plain. 
And is cir lord, proud man! more ſafe than 
| they ? $5, 
More privile 'd from the deſtroying breath, 
'That, through the ſecret ſhade, in darkneſs walks, 
Or ſmites whole paſtures at the noon of day ? 
Ah! no, death mark'd him from his infant birth: 
Mark'd for his own, and with envenom'd touch, 
His vital blood defil'd. Through all his veins 
The ſubtle poifon creeps ; compounded joins 
Tts kindred maſs to his increaſing bulk; 
And, to the rage of angry elements, 
Betrays his victim, poor ill-fated man ; 
Not ſurer horn te live, than born to die ! 
In what a ſad variety of forms 
Clothes he his meſſengers ? Deliriums wild! 
Inflated dropſy ! flow conſuming cough ! 
aundice, and gout, and ſtone; convulſive ſpaſins; 
he ſhaking head, and the contracted limb; 
And ling'ring atrophy, and hoary age; 
And ſecond childhood, flack'ning ev'ry nerve, 
To joy, to reaſon, and to duty dead ! 
know thee, who thou art, offspring of Sin, 
And Satan! nurs'd in hell, and then let looſe 
To range, with thy accurſed train, on earth, 
hen man, apoſtate man ! by Satan's wiles, 
From life, from bliſs, from God, and goodneſs fell! 
Who knows thee not ? who feels thee not within, 


- Plucking his heart-ſtrings? whom haſt thou not 


robb'd 
Of parent, wife, or friend, as thou haſt me? 
Glutting the grave with ever-crowding gueſts, 
And, with their image, ſadd'ning ev'ty ſcene, 
Leſs peopled with the living than the dead: 
Through populous ftreets the never- ceaſing bell 


Proclaims, with ſolemn ſound, the parting breath; 


Nor ſeldom from the village-tow'r is heard 
The mournful knell. Alike the graſſy ridge, 
With oſiers bound, and vaulted catacomb, 
His ſpoils encloſe. Alike the fimple ſtone, 
And mauſoleum proud, his pow'r atteſt, 


» « Hinc lætis vituli vulgo moriuntur in herbis, 


& Et dulces animas plena ad præſepia A 
et IRG. 
+ * Non tam creber agens hyemem ruit æthere 
turbo, 
Quam multz pecudum peſtes, nec ſingula morbi 
« Corpora coripiunt, ſed tota æſtiva repente 


* Spemque, gregemque ſimul, cunctamque ab 


origine gentem. VIS. 


| 


In wretched doggrel, or elab'rate verſe, 
Perhaps the peaſant's, humble obſequies ; 
The flowing ſheet, and pall of ruſty hue, 
Alarm you not. You ſlight the ſimple throng; 
And * = nodding plumes, and ſcatcheon'g 
erſe, 


Your tears reſerve. 'Then mark, o'er yonder plain 


The grand proceſſion ſuited to your taſte. 

I mock you not. The ſable purſuivants 

Proclaim th' approaching ſtate. Lo! now the 
plumes! | 


The nodding plumes, and ſcutcheon'd betty 


And clad in.mournful weeds, a long ſad train 
Of ſlowly-moving pomp, that waits on death! 
' Nay—yet another melancholy train! 
Another triumph of the ghaſtly fiend 


Succeeds! *Tis ſo, Perhaps ye have not heard 
The mournful tale. Perhaps no meſſenger 
Hath warn'd you to attend the ſolemn deed! 
Then from the muſe the piteous tary learn; 
And, with her, on the grave proceſlion wait, 
That to their early tomb, to mould'ring dug 

Of anceſtors, that crowd the ſcanty vault, 

Near which our ſong began, * Northampton bear, 
The gay Northampton, and his beauteous f hride! 
Far other pageants in his youthful breaſt 

He cheriſh'd, while, with delegated truſt, 

On ſtately ceremonials, to the ſhore, 

Where Adria's waves the ſea-girt city lave, 

He went; and with him, join'd in recent love, 
His blooming bride, of Beaufort's royal line, 


The charming Somerſet ! But royal blood, 


Nor youth, nor beauty, nor employment high, 
Could grant protection from the rude aſſault 
Of that barbarian death,; who, without form, 
To courts and cottages unbidden comes; 
And his unwelcome embaſffy fulfils, 
Without diſtinction, to the lofty peer, 


| The: graceful bride, or peafant's homely race. 


Ere from her native foil ſhe ſaw the ſun 

P.un half his annual courſe, in Latian climes, 

She EN her laſt ; him, ere that courſe wa 

done, 

Death met returning on the Gallic plains, 

And ſent to join her yet unburied duſt: 

Who but this youthful pair's untimely fate 

Muſt weep, who but in theirs may read their own? 
Another leſſon ſeek ye, other proof 

Of vanity, and lamentable woe 

Betiding man ? Another ſcene to grace 

With troops of victims the terrific king, 

And humble wanton folly's laughing ſons ? 

The muſe ſhall from her faithful memory 

A tale ſelect; a tale big with the fate 

Of kings, and heroes on this now fair field 

Embattled ! but her ſong ſtall to your view 

Their ranks embody, — to future peace 

Their fierce deſigns and hoſtile rage convert. 
Not on Pharſalia's plain a bolder ſtrife 

Was _ 3 twice with Roman blood di- 

. in 4 a 
Than when thy ſubjects, firſt imperial Charles 


* The Right Hon. the Earl of Northampton, who 
died on bis return from an embaſſy to Venice, while the 
author 1as writing this poem. 


+ The Right Hon. the Counteſs of Northamtin, 


daughter to the Duke of Beaufort. 
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Dar'd in theſe fields with arms their cauſe to plead. 
Where once the Romans pitch'd their hoſtile 
tents, 
Other Campanias fair, and milder Alps 
Exploring, now a nobler warrior ſtood, 
His country's ſov'reign liege! Around his camp 
A gallant _ - lo _ —_ attend, 
loyalty and love of regal ſway 

15 ale deeds impell'd. Meanwhile below 
Others no leſs intrepid courage boaſt, 
From ſource as fair, the love of liberty! 
Dear liberty! when rightly underſtood, 
Prime ſocial bliſs! Oh ! may no fraud 
Uſurp thy name, to veil their dark defigns 
Of vile ambition, or licentious rage! 

Long time had they, with charge of mutual 


lame, 

And fierce debate of ſpeech, diſcordant minds 
Avow'd, yet not to deſp'rate chance of war 
Till now their cauſe referr d: rude arbiter 
Of fit and right! Unhappy native land! 

Nought then avail'd that nature form'd thy fields 
So fair, and with her wat'ry barrier fenc'd! 
Nought then avail'd thy forms of — laws, 
The wor k of ages, in a moment loſt, ; 
And ev'ry ſocial tie at once diſſoly'd ! 

For now no more ſweet peace, and order fair, 
And kindred love remain'd, but hoſtile rage 
Inſtead, and mutual jealouſy, and hate, | 
And tumult loud! nor, hadſt thou then been there, 
0 Talbot! could thy voice, ſo often heard 
On heav'nly themes! nor ſ his fraternal! ſkill'd 
In ſocial claims, the limits to define 
Of law and right, have calm'd the furious ſtrife, 
Or ſtill'd the rattling thunder of the field. 

Acroſs the plain, where the ſlight eminence 
And ſcatter'd hedge-rows mark a midway ſpace 
To yonder || town, once deem'd a royal court, 
Now harbouring no friends to royalty 
The popular troops their martial lines extend. 
High on the hill the royal banners wave 
Their faithful ſignals. Rang'd along the ſteep, 
The glitt'ring files, in burniſh'd armour clad, 
Reflect the downward ſun, and with its gleam 
The diſtant crowds affright, who trembling wait 
For the dire onſet, and the dubious fight. 

As pent-up waters, ſwelPd by ſudden rains, 
Their former bounds diſdain, and foam, and rage, 
Impatient of reſtraint, till at ſome breach 
Outward they burſt impetuous, and mock 
The peaſant's feeble toil, which ftrives to check 
Their headlong torrent ; ſo the royal troops, 

With martial rage inflam'd, impaticnt wait 

The trumpet's ſummons. At its ſprightly call 

The airy ſeat they leave, and down the ſteep, 
following rank, like wave ſucceeding wave, 

Ruſh on the hoſtile wings. Dire was the ſhock, 

Dire was the claſh of arms! The hoſtile wings 

Give way, and ſoon in flight their ſafety ſeck. 


* A Roman c ? 
Jie 1. amp at Warmington, on the top of 

} oy 2 =_ Talbot, of Kineton, 8 

. en . g * 

tom of Ele — 4 ot, Eq. of Marſton, at the 
] Kineton, alias Kington, So called, as ſome con- 
Jecture, from a cafile on a neighbouring bill, ſaid to have 
been a palace belonging to King — 
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They with augmented force and growing rage 
The flying foe purſue. But too ſecure, © 
And counting of cheap conqueſt quickly xi 
O'er daſtard minds, in wordy quarrels bold, 

But ſlack by deeds to vindicate their claim, 

In chaſe and plunder long they waſte the day, 
And late return, of order negligent. 
Meanwhile the battle in the centre ra 

With diff*rent fortune, by bold Eſſex led, 
Experienc'd chief! and to the monarch's cauſe, - 
And youthful race, for martial deeds unripe, 
Menac'd deſtruction. In the royal breaſt 
High paſſions roſe, by native dignity 

Made more ſublime, and urg'd to pow'rful act 
By ſtrong, * paternal love, and proud diſdain 
Of vulgar minds, arraigning in his race 

The rights of ſov'reignty, from ancient kings 


{ In order fair deriv'd. Amidſt his troops | 


With haſte he flies, their broken ranks reforms, 

To bold revenge reanimates their rage, 

And from the foe his ſhort-liv*d konour wreſts. 
Now _ with haſty ſtride, ſtalks o'er the 

field, . : 

Grimly exulting in the bloody fray. 

Now on the creſted helm or burning ſhield 

He ſtamps new horrors; now the levell'd ſword 

With weightier force impels, with iron hoof 

Now tramples on th' expiring ranks, or gores 

The foaming ſteed againſt th* oppoling ſpear. 

But chiefly on the cannon's brazen orb 

He fits triumphant, and with fatal aim 4 

Involves whole ſquadrons in the ſulph'rous ſtorm. 
Then + Lindſey fell, nor from the ſhelt'ring 

ſtraw 
Ceas'd he to plead his ſov'reign's ſlighted cauſe 
Amidſt ſurrounding foes, nor but with life 
Expir'd his loyalty. His valiant ſon t 
Attempts his reſcue, but attempts in vain! 
Then || Verney too, with many a gallant knight, 
And faithful courtier, anxious for thy weal, | 
Unhappy prince! but mindleſs of their own, _ 
Pour'd out his life upon the crimſon plain. 
Then fell the gallant { Stewart, Þ Aubigny, 
** And Kingſmill! He whoſe monumental ſtone 
Protects his neighb'ring aſhes and his fame. f 
The cloſing day compos'd the furious ſtrifſe; 
But for ſhort time compos'd! anon to wake 
With tenfold rage, and ſpread a wider ſcene 
Of terror and deſtruction o'er the land! 

Now mark the glories of the great debate! 
Von graſs-· green mount, where waves the planted 


pine, 
And whiſpers to the winds the mournful tale, | 


Prince Charles, afterwards King Charles II. 

and his brother the Duke of York, afterwards 

King James II. were then in the field, the former 

being in the 13th, and the latter juſt entered inte 

the oth year of his age. 1 | 
+ Earl of Lind/ey, the King's general. 1 
t Lord Willoughby, ſon to the Earl of Lindſey. 

710 Sir Edmund Verney, ſtandard- beurer to the 

ing. 

|| Lord Stewart. . 8 
Lord Aubigny, fon to the Duke of Lenox. 
Captain King/mill, buried at Radway. 
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Contains them in its monumental mould ; 

A flaughter'd crew, promiſcuous lodg'd below! 

Still as the ploughman breaks the clotted glebe, 

He ever and anon ſome trephy finds, 

The * relics of the war—or ruſty ſpear, 

Or canker'd ball ; but from ſepulchral ſoil 

Cautious he turns aſide the ſhining ſteel, 

Left haply at its touch uncover'd bones 

Should ſtart to view, and blaſt his rural toil. 
Such were the fruits of paſſion, froward will, 

And unſubmitting pride ! Worſe ſtorms than thoſe 

That rend the ſky, and waſte our cultur'd fields! 

Strangers alike to man's primeval ſtate, 

Ere evil entrance found to this fair world, 

Permitted, not ordain'd, whatever pride 

May dream of order in a world of ſin, 

Or pre-exiſtent ſoul, and penal doom 


For crimes unknown. More wiſe, more happy he! 


Who in his breaft oft pond'ring, and perplex'd 
With endleſs doubt, and learning's fruitleſs toil, 
His weary mind at length repoſes ſure 
On Heav'n's atteſted oracles. To them 
Submiſs he bows, convinc'd, however weak 
His reaſon the myſterious plan to ſolve, + 
That all he wills is right, who, ere the worlds 
Were form'd, in his all- comprehenſi ve mind 
Saw all that was, or is, or e*er ſhall be. 
Who to whate'er exifts, or lives, or moves, 
Throughout creation's wide extent, gave life, 
Gave being, pow'r, and thought to act, to move 
Impelling, or impell'd, to all ordain'd 
Their ranks, relations, and dependencies, 
And can direct, ſuſpend, controul their pow'rs, 
Elſe were he not ſupreme ! Who bids the winds 
Be ſtill, and they obey ; who to the ſea 
Aſſigns its bounds, and calms its boiſterous waves; 
Who, with like eaſe, can moral diſcord rule, 
And all apparent evil turn to good. 
Hail then, ye ſons of Eve! th' unerring guide, 
The ſovereign grant receive, ſin's antidote ! 
A cure for all our griefs! So heav'nly truth 
Shall wide diſplay her captivating charms, 
And peace her dwelling fix with human race. 
So love through ev'ry clime his gentle reign 
Shall ſpread, and at his call diſcordant realms 
Shall beat their ſwords to ploughſhares, and their 
; ſpears | 
To pruning-hooks, nor more learn murd'rous war. 
So when revolving years, by Heay'n's decree, . 
Their circling courſe have run, new firmaments, 
With bleſſings fraught, ſhall fill the bright ex- 


panſe, | | 
Of tempeſts void, and thunder's angry voice. 
New verdure ſhall ariſe to clothe the fields; 
New Edens, teeming with immortal fruit. 
No more the wing'd inhabitants of air, 
Or thoſe that range the fields, or ſkim the flood, 
Their fierceneſs ſhall retain, but brute with brute, 
And all with man in amicable league 
Shall join, and enmity for ever ceaſe. 

* © Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis, 
Agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exeſa inveniet ſcabri rubigine pila, 

Aut gravibus raſtris galeas pulſabit inanes, 
Brandiaque effoſſis mirabitur offa ſepul- 
* chris,” VIRG-. 


Remains there aught to crown the rapt'rous 
theme ? | 
"Tis this, unfading joy beyond the reach 
Of elemental worlds and ſhort-liv'd time. 
This too is yours from outward ſenſe conceabd 
But, by reſemblance of external things, g 
Inward diſplay'd, to elevate the ſoul 


To thoughts ſublime, and point her way to heayn. 


So, from the top of Nebo's lofty mount, 
The patriot leader of Jehovah's ſons 
The promis'd land ſurvey'd ; to Canaan's race 
A ſplendid theatre of frantic joys, 
And fatal-mirth, beyond whoſe ſcanty bounds 
Darkneſs and horror dwell! Emblem to him 
Of fairer fields and happier ſeats above 
Then clos'd his eyes to mortal ſcenes, to wake 
In the, bright regions of eternal day. 


LABOUR AND GENIUS; 
OR, THE MILL-STREAM AND THE CASCADE, 
A FABLE, 


Inſcribed to William Shenſtone, Eſq. 
——— - * diſcordia ſemina rerum.“ Ovid. 


NATURE with lib'ral hand diſpenſes 
Her apparatus of the ſenſes, 

In articles of gen'ral uſe, 

Nerves, ſinews, muſcles, bones profuſe. 
Diſtinguiſhing her fav'rite race 
With form ere, and featur'd face; 


| The flowing hair, the poliſh'd ſkin— 


But, for the furniture within, 
Whether it be of brains or lead, 
What matters it, ſo there's a head? 
For wiſeſt noddle ſeldom goes, 

But as *tis led by corp'ral noſe. 

Nor is it thinking much, but doing, 
That keeps our tenements from ruin. 
And hundreds eat, who ſpin or knit, 
For one that lives by dint of wit. 

The ſturdy threſher plies his flail, 
And what to this doth wit avail ? 

Who learns from wit to preſs the ſpade ? 
Or thinks *twould mend the cobler's trade? 
The pedlar, with his cumb'rous pack, 
Carries his brains upon his back. 

Some wear them in full-bottom'd wig, 
Or hang them by with queue or pig. 
Reduc'd, till they return again 

In diſhabille, to common men. 

Then why, my friend, is wit ſo rare? 
That ſudden flaſh, that makes one ſtare ! 
A meteor's blaze, a dazzling ſhow ! 

Say what it is, far well you know. 

Or, if you can with patience hear 

A witleſs fable, lend an ear. 

BRETwixXr two ſloping verdant hills 
A current pour'd its carelefs rills, 
Which unambitious crept along, 

With weeds and matted graſs o'erhang. 
Till rural genius, on a day, 

Chancing along its banks to ſtray, 
Remark'd, with penetrating look, 

The latent merits of the brook, 
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iey'd to ſee ſuch talents hid, 
3 the dull by-ſtanders chid. 
How blind is man's incurious race 
The ſcope of nature's plans to trace? 
How do ye mangle half her charms, 
And fright ber hourly with alarms ? 
Pisfigure now her ſwelling mounds, 
And now contract her ſpacious bounds ? 
Fritter her faireſt lawns to alleys, 
Bare her green hills, and hide her valleys? 
Confire her ſtreams with rule and line, 
And counteract her whole deſign ? 
Neglecting, where ſhe points the way, 
Her eaſy dictates to obey ? 
To bring her hidden worth to fight, 
And place her charms in faireſt light ? 
Alike to intellectuals blind, 
'Tis thus you treat the youthful mind; 
Miſtaking gravity for ſenſe, 
For dawn of wit, impertinence. 
The boy of genuine parts and merit, 
For ſome unlucky prank of ſpirit, 
With frantic rage is ſcourg'd from ſchool, 
And branded with the name of fool, 
Becauſe his active blood flow'd faſter 
Than the dull puddle of his maſter. . 
While the ſlow plodder trots along 
Through thick and thin, through proſe and ſong, 
Inſenſible of all their graces, 
But learn'd in words and common phraſes ; 
Till in due time he's mov'd to college, 
To ripen theſe choice ſeeds of knowledge. 
So ſome taſte-pedant, wond'rous wiſe, 
Exerts his genius in dirt-pies. 
Delights the tonſile yew to raiſe, 
But hates your laurels and your bays, 
Becauſe too rambling and luxuriant, 
Like forward youths, of brain too prurient. 
Makes puns and anagrams in bex, 
And turns his trees to bears and cocks. 
Excels in quaint jette-d'eau or fountain, 
Or leads his ſtream acroſs a mountain, 
To ſhow its ſhallowneſs and pride, 
In a broad grin, on t' other fide. 
Perverting all the rules of ſenſe, 
Which never offers violence, 
But gently leads where nature tends, 
Sure with applauſe to gain its ends. 
But one example may teach more 
Than precepts hackney'd o'er and o'er. 
Then mark this rill, with weeds o'erhung, 
Unnotic'd by the vulgar throng ! 
Ev'n this, conducted by my laws, 
Shall riſe to fame, attract applauſe; 
Inftru& in * fable, ſhine-in ſong, 
And be the theme of ev'ry tongue. 
He ſaid: and to his fav'rite ſon 
Conſign'd the taſk, and will'd it done. 
Damon his counſel wiſely weigh'd, 
And carefully the ſcene ſurvey'd. 
And, though it ſeems he ſaid but little, 
He took his meaning to a tittle. 


See Fable XLI. and LI. in Dodſſey s new in- 
vented Fables, and many little pieces printed in the pub- 
bs Papers, 
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And firſt, his purpoſe to befriend, | 

A bank he rais'd at th* upper end: 
Compact and cloſe its outward fide, 
To ſtay and ſwell the gath'ring tide : 
But on its inner, rough and tall, : 

A ragged cliff, a rocky wall. 

The channel next he op'd to view, 
And from its courſe the rubbiſh drew. 
Enlarg'd it now, and now with line 
Oblique, purſu'd his fair deſign. 
Preparing here the mazy way, 

And there the fall for ſportive play; 
The precipice abrupt and ſteep, 


The pebbled road, and cavern deep; 


The rooty ſeat, where beſt to view 
The fairy ſcene, at diſtance due. 
He laſt invok'd the dryads aid, | 
And fring'd the borders round with ſhade. 
Tap'ſtry, by nature's fingers wove, 
No mimic, but a real grove: 
Part hiding, part admitting day, f 
The ſcene to grace the future play. 
Damon perceives, with raviſh'd eyes, 
The beautiful enchantment riſe. 
Sees ſweetly blended ſhade and light; 
Sees ev'ry part with each unite; 
Sees each, as he directs, aſſume 
A livelier dye, or deeper gloom: 
So faſhion'd by the painter's ſkill, 
New forms the glowing canvas fill: 
So to the ſummer's ſun the roſe 
And jeſſamin their charms diſcloſe. 
While, all intent on this retreat, 
He ſaw his fav'rite work complete, 
Divine enthuſiaſm ſeiz'd his breaſt, 
And thus his tranſport he expreſs'd : 
Let others toil for wealth or pow'r, 
I court the ſweetly-vacant hour : 
Down life's ſmooth current calmly glide, 
Nor vex'd with cares, nor rack'd with pride. 
Give me, O nature! to explore 
Thy lovely charms, I aſk no more. 
For thee I fly from vulgar eyes; 
For thee I vulgar cares deſpiſe ; 
For thee ambition's charms reſign ; 
Accept a vot'ry wholly thine. 
Yet ſtill let friendſhip's joys be near, 
Still on theſe plains her train appear. 
By learning's ſons my haunts be trod, 
And Stamford's feet imprint my ſod. 
For Stamford oſt hath deign'd to ſtray — 
Around my Leaſows' flow'ry way. 
And, where his honour'd ſteps have rov'd, 
Oft have his gifts thoſe ſcenes improv'd. 
To him I'll dedicate my cell, 
To him ſuſpend the votive ſpell. 
His name ſhall heighten ev'ry charm, 
His name protect my groves from harm, 
Prote& my harmleſs ſport from blame, 
And turn obſcurity to fame.“ 
He ſpake. His hand the pencil guides, 
And * Stamford o'er the ſcene preſides. 


The proud device, with borrow'd grace, 


Conferr'd new luftre on the place: 


* The ſcene here referred to, 2was inſcribed to the Right - 
Hon. the Earl of Stamford, but. ſince to William Sher 
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As books, by dint of dedication, 
Enjoy their patron's reputation. | 
Now, launching from its loſty ſhore, 
The Jooſen'd ftream began to roar : 
As headlong, from the rocky mound, 
It ruſh'd into the vaſt profound. 
There check'd awhile, again it low'd 
Glitt'ring along the channell'd road: 
From ſteep to ſteep, a frequent fall, 
Each diff rent, and each natural. 
Obſtructing roots and rocks between, 
Diverſify th* enchanted ſcene; 
While winding now, and intricate, 
Now more develop'd, and in ftate, 
Th' united ftream, with rapid force, 
Purſues amain its downward courſe, 
Till at your feet abſorb'd, it hides 
Beneath the ground its buſtling tides. 
With prancing ſteeds and liv'ried trains, 
Soon daily ſhone the bord'ring plains. 
And diſtant ſounds foretold th* approach 
Of frequent chaiſe, and crowded coach. 
For ſons of taſte, and daughters fair, 
Haſted the ſweet ſurpriſe to ſhare: 
While * Hagley wonder'd at their ſtay, 
And hardly brook'd the Jong delay. 
Not diſtant far below, a mill 
Was built upon a neighb'ring rill : 
Whoſe pent-up ftream, whene'er let looſe, 
Impell'd a wheel, cloſe at its ſluice, 
So frongly, that by friction's pow'r, 
*T would grind the firmeſt grain to flour. 
Or, by a correſpondence new, 
With hammers, and their clatt'ring crew, 
Would ſo beſtir her active ſtumps, 
On iron blocks, though arrant lumps, 
"That in a trice ſhe'd manage matters, 
To make 'em all as ſmooth as platters. 
Or lit a bar to rods quite taper, 
With as much eaſe as you'd cut paper. 
For, though the lever gave the blow, 
Yet it was lifted from below; 
And would for ever have Jain ſtill, 
But for the buſtling of the rill ; 
Who, from her ſtately pool or occan, 
Put all the wheels and logs in motion; 
Things in their nature very quiet, 
Though making all this noiſe and riot. 
This ſtream that could in toil excel, 
Began with fooliſh A to ſwell: 

Piqu'd at her neighbour's reputation, 3 
And thus expreſs'd her indignation: 
Madam! methinks you're vaſtly proud, 

You wasn't us'd to talk fo loud. 


* The ſeat of the Right Hon. Lord Lyttleton, diftant 
but a few miles from the Leaſows. | 
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Which helps your maſter's 
| While I, with all my notes and trilling, 
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Nor cut ſuch capers in your pace, 
Marry! what antics, what grimace! _ 
For ſhame ! don't give Yourſelf ſuch airs, 
In flaunting down thoſe hideous ftairs, 
Nor put yourſelf in fuch a flutter, 
Whate'er you do, you dirty gutter ! 

I'd have you know, you upſtart minx! 
Ere you were form'd, with all your ſinks, 
A lake I was, compar'd with which, . 
Your ſtream is but a paltry ditch : 

And ſtill, on honeſt labour bent, 

{ ne'er a ſingle flaſh miſpent. 

And yet no folks of high degree, 

Would e'er vouchſafe to viſit me, 

As in their coaches by they rattle, 
Forſooth ! to hear your idle prattle. 


| Though half the buſineſs of my flooding 


Is to provide them cakes and pudding: \ 
Or furniſh tuff for many a trinket, | 
Which, though ſo fine, you ſcarce would think 
When + Boulton's {kill has fix'd their beauty, 
To my rough toil firſt ow'd their duty. 
But l'm plain Goody of the mill, 
And you are - Madam Caſcadille !” 

« Dear Coz,” reply'd the beauteous torrent, 


| © Pray do not diſcompoſe your current. 
| That we all from one fountain flow, 


Hath been agreed on long ago. 
Varying our talents and our tides, 


| As chance, or education guides. 


That I have either note, or name, 


{| I owe to him who gives me fame. 


Who reaches all our kind to flow, 
Or gaily ſwift, or gravely flow. 


bu, 


| Now in the lake, with glaſſy face, 


Now moving light, with dimpled grace, 
Now gleaming from the rocky height, 


| Now, in rough eddies, foaming white. 


Nor envy me the gay, or great, - 
That viſit my obſcure retreat. 
None wonders that a clown can dig, 


| But 'tis ſome art ta dance a jig. 
| Your talents are employ'd for uſe, 


Mine to give pleaſure, and amuſe, 


And though, dear Coz, no folks of taſte 1 
Their idle hours with you will waſte, 


Yet many a griſt comes to 1 mill, 


ags to fill. 


For Damon never got a ſhilling. 


] Then, gentle Coz, forbear your clamours, 

| Enjoy your hoppers, and your hammers: 
We gain our ends by diff rent ways, 

| And you get bread, andI get—praiſe. 


+ An eminent merchant, and very ingenious mecbaniy 


at the Soho manufactory, near Birmingham. 
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ARDENNA. 
A PASTOoRAL-ECTOGGuEk. TO A LADY. 
Damon and Lycidas. 


Warn o'er the weſtern world fair ſcience ſpread 
Her genial ray, and Gothic darkneſs fled, 
To Britain's iſle the muſes took their way, 
þ And taught her liſt'ning groves the tuneful lay. 
'Twas then two ſwains the Doric reed effay'd 
To fing the praiſes of a peerleſs maid, 
On Arden's bliſsful plain her feat the choſe, 
And hence her rural name Ardenna roſe. 
I ſportive verſe alternately they vied, 
t, Thus Damon ſang, and Lycidas replied. 


Ne 

Here, gentle ſwain, beneath the ſhade reclin'd, 
Remit thy labours, and unbend thy mind. 
Well with the ſhepherd's ſtate our cares agree, 
For nature prompts to pleafing induſtry. 
'Tis this to all her gifts freſh beauty yields, 
Health to our flocks, and plenty to our fields. 
Yet hath ſhe not impos'd unceaſing toil, 
Not reſtleſs plowſhares always vex the ſoil. 
Then, ſhepherd, take the hleſſings Heav'n beſtows, 
Aſliſt the ſong, and ſweeten our ropoſe. 

| . Lycidas. 

While others, ſunk in fleep, or live in vain, 
Or, flaves of indolence, but wake to pain, 
Me let the call of earlieft birds invite 
To hail th? approaches of returning light; 
To taſte the freſhneſs of the cheerful morn, 
While gliſt'ring dew-drops hang on ev'ry thorn. 
Hence all the bliſs that centers in our kind, 
Health to the bluod, and vigour to the mind. 
Hence ev'ry. taſk its meet attendance gains, 
And leiſure hence to liſten to thy ſtrains. 

Damon. 

Thrice happy ſwain, ſo fitly form'd to ſhare 
The ſhepherd's labour, and Ardenna's care! 
To tell Ardenna's praiſe the rural train 
Inſcribe the verſe, or chant it o'er the plain. 
Pains, bills, and woods return the well-known 

ſound, i 

And the ſmooth beech records the ſportive wound. 
Then, Lycidas, let us the chorus join, 
do bright a theme our muſic ſhall refine. 

Elcap'd from all the buſy world admires, 
Hither the philoſophic dame retires; 
For in the buſy world, or poets feign, 
Intemp'rate vice, and giddy pleaſures reign ; 
Then, when from crowds the loves, and graces flew, 
To theſe lone ſhades the beauteous maid withdrew, 
To ſtudy nature in this calm retreat, 
And with confed”rate art her charms complete. 
How ſweet their union is, ye ſhepherds, ſay, 
x wy who form'dit the reed inſpire my lay. 
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Her praiſe I fing by whom our flocks are freed , 
From the rough bramble, and envenom'd weed; 
Who to green paſtures turns the dreary waſte, 
With ſcatter'd woods in careleſs beauty grac'd., 

"Tis ſhe, Ardenna ! guardian of the ſcene, _ 
Who bids the mount to ſwell, who ſmooths the 

reen, | 
Who 423 the marſh, and frees the ſtruggling flood 
From its divided rule, and ſtrife with mud. | 
She winds its courſe the copious ſtream to ſhow, 
And ſhe in ſwifter currents bids it flow ; 
Now ſmoothly gliding with an even pace, 
Now dimplingo'er the ſtones with roughen'd grace: 
With glaſſy ſurface now ſerenely bright, | 
Now foaming from the rock all filver white. 

'Tis ſhe the riſing bank with beeches crowns, 

Now ſpreads the ſcene, and now contracts its 
bounds. | 
Clothes the bleak hill with verdure ever gay, 
And bids our feet through myrtle-valleys ſtray. 
She for her ſhepherds rears the rooty ſhed, 7 
The 8 pavement, and the ſtraw- wo- 
bed. 
For them ſhe ſcoops the grotto's cool retreat, 
From ſtorms a ſhelter, and a ſhade in heat. X 
Directs their hands the verdant arch to bend, 
And with the leafy roof its gloom extend. 
Shells, flint, and ore their mingled graces join, 
And rocky fragments aid the chaſte deſign. 
Lycidas. 
Hail happy lawns! where'er we turn our 


eyes, | 
Freſh beauties bloom, and opening wonders riſe. = 
Whilome theſe charming ſcenes with grief I 
view'd 
A barren waſte, a dreary ſolitude ! 
My drooping flocks their ruſſet paſtures mourn'd, 
And lowing herds the plaintive moan return d. 
With weary feet from field to field they ſtray d, 
Nor found their hunger's painful ſenſe allay'd, 
But now no more a dreary ſcene appears, 
No more its prickly boughs the bramble rears, 
No more my flocks lament th' unfruitful ſoil, 
Nor mourn their ragged fleece, or fruitleſs toil, 
Damo 


| 1. 
As this fair lawn excels the ruſhy mead, 
As firs the thorn, and flew'rs the pois'nous weed, 
Far as the warbling ſk y-larks ſoar on high, . 
Above the clumty bat, or buzzing fly; 
So matchleſs moves Ardenna o'er the green, 
In mind alike excelling as in mien. | 
Lycidas. 27 
Sweet is the fragrance of the damaſk roſe, 
And bright the dye that on its ſurface glows, 
Fair is the poplar riſing on the plain, 


| Of ſhapely trunk, and _ branches vain 


y 
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But neither fweet the roſe, nor bri ght its dye, 
Nor poplar fair, if with her charms they vie. 
Damen. Fw 
Grateful is ſunſhine to the ſportive lambs, 
The balmy dews delight the nibbling dams; _ 
But kindlier warmth Ardenna's ſmiles impart, 
A balm more rich her leſſons to the heart. 
| Lycidas. | 
No more Pomona's guiding hand we need, 
Nor Flora's help to paint th* enamell'd mead, 
Nor Ceres care to guard the riſing grain, 
And ipread the yellow plenty o'er the plain; 
Ardenna's precepts ev'ry want ſupply, H 
The grateful lay what ſhepherd can deny? 
2 „ Daene, i 
A theme ſo pleaſing, with the day begun, 
Too ſoon were ended with the ſetting ſun. 
But ſee o'er yonder hill the parting ray, 
Apd hark! our bleating flocks reprove our ſtay. 


THE SCAVENGERS. 
A TOWN-ECLOGUE. 
Dulcis odor lucri oz re gqrdlibet, 


AwAaKE, my muſe, prepare a loftier theme. 
The winding valley, and the dimpled ſtream 
Delight not all: quit, quit the verdant eld, 
And try what duſty ſtreets, and alleys yield. 
Where Avon wider flows, and gathers fame, 
Stands a fair town, and Warwick is its name. 
For uſeful arts entitled once to ſhare 
The gentle Ethelfleda's guardian care. 
Nor leſs for deeds of chivalry renown'd, 
When her own Guy was with her laurels crown'd. 
Now Syren ſloth holds here her tranquil reign, 
And binds in filken bonds the feeble train. 
No frowning knights in uncouth armour lac'd, 
Seek now for monſters on the dreary wafte: 
In theſe ſoft ſcenes they chaſe a gentler prey, 
No moniters ! but as dangerous as they. 
In diff'rent forms as ſure deſtruction lies, 
'They have no claws *tis true—but they have eyes. 
Laſt of the toiling race there liv'd a pair, 
Bred up in labour, and inur'd te care! 
To ſweep the ſtreets their taſk from ſun to ſan, 
And ſeek the naſtineſs which others ſhun. . 
More plodding wight. or dame you ne'er ſhall ſee, 
He Gafter Peſtel hight, and Gammer the. SA 
As at their door they fate one ſummer's day, 
Old Peſtel firſt eſſay d the plaintive lay: 
His gentle mate the plaintive lay return'd, 
And thus alternately their cares they mourn'd. 
; 01d Peſtel. | 
Alas! was ever ſuch fine weather ſeen, 
How duſty are the roads; the ſtreets how clean ! 
How long, ye almanacks! will it be dry? _ 
Empty my cart how long, and idle 11 
Ev'n at the beſt the times are not ſo good, 
But *tis hard work to ſcrape a livelihood. 
The cattle in the ſtalls reſign their life, 
And baulk the ſhambles; and th* unbloody knife. 
While farmers fit at home in penſive gloom, 
And turnpikes threaten to complete my doom. 
- rfe. 
Well! for the turnpike that will do no hurt, 
Some ſay the managers are friends to dirt. 


_ 
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© | But much 1 fear this murrain where 'twill 


, 


end 
For ſure the cattle did our door befriend. 4 


Oft have I hail'd 'em, as they ſtalk'd along, 
Their fat the butchers pleas'd, but me their dung, 
= x Od Pefeel. rg 
See what a little dab of dirt is here! 
But yields all Warwick more, O tell me where! 
Yet, on this ſpot, though now ſo naked ſeen, 


Heaps upon heaps, and loatls on loads have been, 


Bigger, and bigger, the proud dunghill grew, 
Till my diminiſh'd houſe was hid from view. 


Mie. 

Ah! Gaffer Peſtel, what brave days were thoſe, 
When higher than our houſe our muckhill roſe! 
The growing mount I view'd. with joyful eyes, 
And mark'd what each load added to its ſize. 
Wrapt in its fragrant ſteam we oſten ſat, 
And to its praiſes held delightful chat. 


Nor did -1 e'er neglect my mite to pay, 


T0 ſwell the goodly heap from day to day. 

A cabbage once I bought; but ſmall the coſ.- 

Nor do I think the farthing all was loſt, 

Again you fold its well-digefted ſtore, 

To dung the garden where it grew. before. 

What though the beaus, and powder'd coxcombs 
PH jeer'd, ; 7 «#4 

And 4 ſcavenger's employment ſneer'd, 

Yet then at night content I told my gains, 

And thought well paid their malice, and my pains, 

Why toils the tradeſman, but to ſwell his ftore? 

Why craves the wealthy landlord till for more? 


| Why will our gentry flatter, fawn, and lie? 


Why pack the cards, and what d'ye call't-tbe 
ROT 


die? | 
All, all the pleaſing paths of gain purſue, _ 
And wade through thick, and thin, as we folks do, 
Sweet is the ſcent that from advantage ſprings, 
And nothing dirty which good int'reſt brings. 


e. | 
When goody Dobbins call'd me naſty bear, 
And talk'd of kennels, and the ducking-chair, ' 
With patience I could hear the ſcolding quean, 


For {ure *rwas dirtineſs that kept me clean. 


Clean was my gown on Sundays, if not nue, 
Nor Mrs. 's cap ſo white as mine. 

A ſlut in filk, or kerſey is the ſame, 
Nor ſweeteſt always is the fineſt dame. 

Lhus wail'd they pleaſure paſt, and preſent cares, 

While the ſtarv'd hog join'd his complaint with 
theirs. ; | ; 
To ſtill his grunting diff'rent ways they tend, 
To * Weſt- ſtreet he, and ſhe to Cotton- end. 


ABSENCE. 
Wrru leaden foot time creeps along 
While Delia is away, 8 K 
With her, nor plaintive was the ſong, 
Nor tedious was the day. 70] 
Ah! envious pow'r! reverſe my doom, 
Now double thy career, ; 


Strain ev'ry nerve, ſtretch ev'ry plume, 


i 


| of the town. 


And reſt them when ſhe's here. 
of the 'moft remote, and oppoſite park 


Name: 
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Then riſe the guardians of your country's fame, 


.MISCELLANE 


10 A LADY. + 


wann nature joins a beauteovs face 

With ſhape, and air, and life, and grace, 

To ev'ry imperfection blind, N 
I ſpy no blemiſh in the mind. 


When wit flows pure from Stella's tongue, 
Oc animates the ſprightly ſong, 

Our hearts confeſs the pow'r divine, 

Nor lightly prize its mortal ſhrine. 


Cood-nature will a conqueſt gain, 

Though wit, and beauty ſigh in vain. 

When gen'rous thoughts the breaſt inſpire, . 
[wiſh its rank, and fortunes higher. : 
When Sidney's charms again unite . 

To win the ſoul, and bleſs the fight, 

Fair, and learn'd, and good, and great! 

An earthly goddeſs is complete. 


But when I ſee a ſordid mind 

With affluence, aud ill nature join'd, 

and pride without a grain of ſenſe, 

And without beauty inſolence, 

The creature with conte mpt I view, 

And ſure tis like Miſs——you know who. 


TO A LADY WORKING A PAIR OF 
RUFFLES. 


Wnar means this uſeleſs coſt, this wanton pride? 
To purchaſe fopp'ry from yon” foreign ſtrand ! | 
To ſpurn our native ſtores, and arts aiide, 
And drain the riches of a needy land! 


Pleas'd I ſurvey, fair nymph, your happy ſkill, 
Yet view it by no vulgar critic's laws: 

With nobler aim I draw my ſober quill, 
Anxious to liſt each art in virtue's cauſe. 


Go on, dear maid, your utmoſt pow'r eſſay, 
And if for fame your little boſom heave, 
Know, patriot hands your merit ſhall diſplay, 

And amply pay the graces they receive. 


Let ev'ry nymph like you the gift prepare, 
And baniſh foreign pomp, and coſtly ſhow; 
What Iover but would burn the prize to wear, 
Or bluſh, by you pronounc*d his country's foe ? 


Your ſmiles can win when patriot-ſpeeches fail, 
Your frowns controul when jultice threats in 
vain, | 
Yer ſtubborn minds your ſoftneſs can prevail, 
And placemen drop the bribe if you complain. 


Or wherefore were ye form'd like angels fair? 
By beauty's force our venal hearts reclaim, 
Aud fave the drooping virtues from deſpair.” 
FEMALE EMPIRE. 
A TRUE HISTORY. 
Lixz Bruin's was Avaro's breaſt, 
Ns ſoftneſs harbour'd there; 


While Sylvio ſome coneern exprefs'd, 


In Hymen's bands they both were tied, . 


OUS PIECES. 
When beauty thed a tear, 


As“ Cupid's archives ſhow ye; 2 
Proud Celia was Avaro's bride, N 's. 
And Sylvio's gentle Chloe. : 


Like other nymphs, -at church they ſwore, 
To honour and obey, 


Which, with each learned nymph before, 


They ſoon explain'd away. 


If Chloe now would have her will, 


Her ſtreaming eyes prevail'd, 


Or if her ſwain prov'd cruel ſtill, 


Hyſterics never fail'd. 


But Celia ſcorn'd the plaintive moan, 


And heart-diffolving ſhow'r ; 


| With flaſhing eye, and angry tone, 


She beſt maintain'd her pow'r. 


| Yet once the raandates of his Turk 


Avaro durſt refuſe; 
For why? important was his work, 
** To regiſter old ſhoes !*? 


And does, ſaid ſhe, the wretch diſpute 


; My claim ſuch clowns to rule ? 


If Celia cannot charm a brute, : 
She can chaſtiſe a fool. 


Then ſtrait ſhe to his cloſet flew, 
His private thoughts ſhe tore, 
And from its place the poker drew, 

That fell'd him an the floor. 


Henceforth, ſaid ſhe, my calls regard, 
Own mine the ſtronger plea, - 

Nor let thy vulgar cares retard 

' The female rites of tea, 


Victorious ſex ! alike your art, 
And puiſſance we dread ; 


For if you cannot break our heart, TY / 


'Tis plain you'll break our head. 


Place me, ye gods, beneath the throne 
' Which gentle (miles environ, 


And I'll fubmiſſion glady own, 


Without a rod of iron. ' 


ON MR. SAMUEL COOKE'S POEMS, 
WRITTEN IN THE; YEAR £749. 


' IvnEED, Maſter Cooke! 2 

Lou have made fuch a book, 

As the learned in paſtry admire ; 
But other wits joke ä 
To ſee ſuch a ſmoke 

Without any viſible fire. 


| What a nice bill of fare, 


Of whatever is rare, m 
And approv'd by the critics of tafte ! (2 147 

Not a claſſical bit, | 

Ev'ry fancy to hit, «1, 
But here in due order is plac'd. - 


* The pariſh-regifter, 
Yyy 


ö f *** 8 
N * 
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Tet. for all this parade, 
ont ate but a dull blade, 

And your lines are all ſcragged, and raw ; 
And though you've hack d, and have bew'd, 
And have ſqueez'd, and have ftew'd, 

Tour forc'd-meat isn't all worth a raw. 


Though your ſatire you ſpit, 

'Tisn't ſeaſon'd a bit, 
And your puffs are as heavy as lead; 

Call each diſh what you will, 

Boil, roaſt, haſh, or grill. R 
Yet lll i it is all Aa calye's head. 


I don't mind your buffing, 
For you've put ſuch vile ſtuff in, 
I proteſt I'm as fick as a dog; 

Were you leaner, or fatter, 

Fd not mince the matter, 
You're not fit to dreſs Æſop a frog. 


Then, good maſter Slice: 

Shut up ſhop, if your wiſe, 
And th' unwary no longer trepan ; 3 

Such advice indeed is hard, 

And may ſtick in your gizzard, 
But Agen it as well as you can. a 


THE MISTAKE. 


ou CAPTAIN BLUFF. * 


SAYS a goſling, almoſt frighten d out of her wits, | 

Help mother, or elſe I ſhall go into fits, 

I have had ſuch a fright, I ſhall never recover, 

O!] that hawke, that you" ve told us of over and 
over. 

See, there, where be fits, with his terrible face, 

And his coat bow it glitters all over with lace. 

With his ep hooked noſe, and his ſword at his 
heel, 

How my heart it goes pit- a- pat, pray. mother, feel. 

Says the gooſe, very gravely, pray don't talk ſo wild, 

Thoſe looks are as harmleſs as mine are, my 
child. ö 

And as for his fword there, fo bright, and ſo nice, 

I'll be ſworn 'twill kurt nothing beſides frogs, and 
mice, 

Nay, prithee don't hang ſo about me, let looſe, 

I tell thee he dares nut fay—bo to a gobſe. 

In ſhort there is not a more innocent fowl, 

Why, inſtead of a dau, book Ye, child e, an o. 
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70 4 LADY, 


WITK A BASKET OF FRVIT- 


Oxcz of forbidden fruit the mortal taſte 
Chang'd beauteous Eden to a dreary waſte. 
Here you may freely eat; ſecure the while 
From latent poiſon, or inſidious guile. 

Yet O! could but hæppily infuſe 

Some ſecret charm into the ſav'ry juice, 
Of pow's to tempt your gentle breaſt to ſhare 
With me the peaceful cot, and rural fare: 

A diff rent fate ſhould crown the bleſt device, 
AY r 2 deſar * a 48 
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| Although it is but dark, 


THE WORKS OF FAGO, 


| PEYTOE'S HOST . 


To Craven's health, and ſocial j | joy, 
The feſtive n ht was kept, 
While mirth I patriot fpirit flow'd, 

And dulnefs only llept. 


When from the jovial crowd I ſtole, 
And homeward ſhap'd my way; 

And paſs'd along by Cheſterton, 
All at the cloſe of day. 


The fky with clouds was overcaſt : 
An hollow tempeſt blow'd, 
And rains and foaming cataracts 

Had delug'd all the road. 


When through the dark and loneſome made., 
Shone forth a ſudden light; 

And ſoon diſtint an human form, 
Engag'd my wondering fight. 


Onward it mov'd with graceful port, 
And ſoon o'ertevk my ſpeed ; 

Then thrice I ſifted up my hands, 
And thrice I check'd my ſteed. 


Who art thou, paſſenger, it cry'd, 
From yonder mirth retir'd ? 

That here purſu'ſt thy cheerleſs wax, 
Benighted, and bemir'd. 


I am, ſaid I, a country clerk, 


As clerk of low degree, 


And yonder gay and gallant ſcene, 
Suits not a curacy. 


But I have ſeen ſuch fights to-day, 
As make my heart full glad, | 
tis true, 

And eke —my road 15 bad. 


For I have ſeen lords, knights, and qa. 
Of great and high renowh, 

To chooſe a knight for this fair ſkire, 
All met at Warwick town. a 


A wight of ſkill to ken our laws, 
Of courage to defend, : 

Of worth to ſerve the public cantly, 
Before a private end. 


And ſuch they found, if right I gueſ ==» 


Of gentle blood he came; 
Of morals firm, of manners mild, 
And I Craven-i is his name. 


Did half the Britiſh tribunes mare 
Experienc'd } Mordaunt's moth, 
Another half, like Craven, boaſt. 

A free unbials'd youth - 


| The fan I trow, in all his race, 


No happier realm ſhould find ; 
Nor Britons hope for aught in vain, 
From warmth with prudence join's. 


* Was the late Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
+ Hon. William Craven, of int ; be WL, 
| afterwards Lord Craven. ! 


4 The late Sir Charles Mordaunt, Bart, 
3 1 $4 . fo "I ? . 
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MISCELLANEOUS PIECES. 


« Go on, my cquntry, favour'd ſoil, 
Such patriots to produce! 

Go on, my countrymen, he cry'd, 
Such patriots {till to chooſe.” 


This ſaid, the placid form retir'd, 
Behind the veil of night : 2 
Yet bade me, for my country's good, 

The ſolemn tale recite, 


TO A LADY, 


YURNISRING HER LIBRARY, AT ****, 1x WAR- 
WICKSHIRE. 


yu ex juſt proportion in each part, 
And colours mix d with niceſt art, 
Conſpire to ſhow the grace and mien 
Of Cloe, or the Cyprian queen: 

With elegance throughout reſin'd, 
That ſpeaks the paſſions of the mind, 
The glowing canvas will proclaim, 
A Raphael's, or a Titian's name. 

So where through ev'ry learned page, 
Zach diſtant clime, each diſtant age 
Diſplay a rich variety, 

Of wiſdom in epitome; _ 

duch elegance and taſte will tell 

The hand, that could ſelect fo well. 
But when we all their beauties view, 
United and improv'd by you, 

We needs muſt own an emblem faint, 

T expreſs thoſe charms no art can paint. 
Books muſt, with ſuch correctneſs writ, 
Refine another*s taſte and wit; 

'Tis to your merit only due, 

That theirs can be refin'd by you. 


TO WILLIAM SHENSTONE, ESQ. 
OX RECEIVING A GILT POCKET-BOOK. 1751. 


Tarsx ſpotleſs leaves, this neat array, 
Might well invite your charming quill, 
In fair aſſemblage to diſplay 
The power of learning, wit, and ſkill. 
But fince you careleſsly refuſe, 
And to my pen the taſk aſſign; 
0! let your genius guide my muſe, 
And every vulgar thought refine. 


Teach me your beſt, your beſt lov'd art, 
With frugal care to ſtore my mind ; 

ln this to play the miſer's part, 
And give mean Jucre to the wind : 


To ſhun the coxcomb's empty noiſe, 
To ſcorn the villain's artful maſk ; 
Nor truſt gay pleaſure's fleeting joys 
Not urge ambition's endleſs taſk. - 
Teach me to Rem youth's boiſterous tide; 
To regulate its giddy rage; 
M reaſon's aid my bark to guide, 
Into the friendly port of age: 


To ſhare what claflic culture yields, _ 
Through rhex'cic's painted meads to roam; 
p | 


| 


| Teach me to read fair nature's book, 


F 


200 
With you to reap hiſtoric fields, .. % 
And bring the golden harveſt home. 
To taſte the genuine ſweets of wit; 
To quaff in humour's ſprightly bowl j 
The philoſophic mean to hit, 
And prize the dignity of foul. 


_ 


Wide opening in each flow'ry plain; 
And with judicious eye to Io 
On all the glories of her reign ; 
To hail her, ſeated on her throne, 
By awful woods encompaſs'd round, 


or her divine extraction own, - 


Though with a wreath of ruſhes crown'd; 


Through arched walks, o'er ſpreading lawns, 
Near ſolemn rocks, with her to rope 
Or court her, mid her gentle fawns, 

In moſſy cell, or 3 grove. 
Whether the proſpect ſtrain the ſight, 

Or in the nearer landſcapes charm, 
Where hills, vales, fountains, woods unite; 

To grace your ſweet Arcadian farm: 


There let me fit, and gaze with you, 
On nature's works by art refin d: 
And own, while we their conteſt view, 

Both fair, but faireſt, thus combin'd ! 
AN ELEGY ON MAN. 
N WRITTEN JANUARY, 1782. 
BtaoLD earth's lord, imperial man, 
In cipen'd vigour gay: 
His outward form attentive ſcan, 
And all within ſurvey. 
Behold his plavs of future life, 
His care, his hope, his love, 
Relations dear of child, and wife, 
The dome, the lawn, the grove. 
Now ſee within his active mind, 
More gen'rous paſſions ſnare, 
Friend, neighbour, country, all his kind, ; 
By turns engage his care. 19 
Behold him range with curious eye, 
O'er earth from pole to poles 
And through th” ill;imitable ky | 
Explore with daring ſoul. | 5 
Let paſs ſome twenty fleeting years, 
And all his glory flie cally ; l 
His languid eye is arb J in tears, 
He ſickens, groans, and dies. 1 
And is this all his deſtin'd lot, 
This all his boaſteff ſway? 
For ever now to be forgot, 
Amid the mould'ring clay! 
Ah gloomy thought! ah worſe than death! 
Life ſickens it the ſound; © 
Better it were not draw our breath; - 
Than run this empty round. ; 


Hence, cheating fancy; then, away 


G let us better try; 
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By reaſon's more enlighten'd ray, 
What tis indeed to die. 


Obſerve yqn maſs of putrid earth, 
It holds an embryo-brood, 

Ev'n now the reptiles crawl to birth 
And ſeek their leafy tood. 


Yet ſtay till ſome few ſuns are paſt, 
Each forms a filken tomb, 

And ſeems, like man, impriſon'd faſt, 
To meet his final doom. © | 


Yet from this ſilent manſion too. 
Anon you ſee him riſe, 

No more a crawling worm to view, 
But tenant of the ſkies. 


And what forbids that man ſhould ſhare, 
Some more auſpicious day, 

To range at large in open air, 
As light and free as they? 


There was a time when life firſt warm'd 
Our fleſh in ſhades of night, 

Then was th' imperfect ſubſtance form'd, 
And fent to view this light. | 


There was a time, when ev'ry ſenſe 
In ftraiter limits dwelt, 

Yet each its taſk could then diſpenſe, 
We ſaw, we heard, we felt. 


And times there are, when through the veins 
The blood forgets to flow, 

Yet then a living pow'r remains, 
Though not in active ſhow. . 


Times too there be, when friendly ſleep's 
Soft charms the ſenſes bind, 

Yet fancy then her vigils keeps, 
And ranges unconfin'd. 


And reaſon holds her ſep'rate ſway, 
Though all the ſenſes wake, 

And forms in mem'ry's ſtorehouſe play, 
Of no material make. 


What are theſe then, this eye, this ear, 
But nicer organs found, 

A glaſs to read, a trump to hear, 
The modes of ſhape, or ſound ? 


And blows may maim, or time impair 
Theſe inftruments of clay, 

And death may raviſh what they ſpare, 
Completing their decay. 


But are theſe then that living pow'r 
That thinks, compares, and rules? 
Then ſay a ſcaffold is a tow'r, 
A workman is bis tools. 


For avght appears that death can do, 
That ſtill ſurvives his ſtroke, 

Its workings plac'd heyond our view, 
Its preſent commerce broke. 


But what connections it may find, 
* Boots much to hope, and fear, 


* Vid. Butler's Analogys 


* 


* 


* 


| 
| 


4 And if inſtruction courts the mind, 
« "Ti is madneſs not to hear. 


FROM. A LADY, 


| LiTTLE box of matchleſs grace! 
Fairer than the faireſt face, 
Smooth as was her parent-hand, - 
That did thy wopd'rous Form command, 
Spotleſs as her infant mind, i 
As her riper age refin'd, : 
Beauty with the graces join'd. 

Let me clothe the lovely ſtranger, 
Let me lodge thee ſafe from danger, 
] Let me guard thy ſoft repoſe, 
From giddy fortune's random blows. 


| From the iron-hand of fate, 

And oppreſſion's deadly weight. 
Thou art not of a ſort, or number 

| Faſhion'd for a poet's lumber ; 


Too ſmall to hold his ſtore of verſe. 
Too delicate for homely toil, 
Too neat for vulgar hands to ſoil. | 


| Thy future deſtiny to chooſe 

In thy circle's fairy round, 

With a golden fillet bound : 

Like the ſnow-drop filver white, 
Like the glow worm's humid light, 
Like the dew at early dawn, 

Like the moon-light on the lawn, 
| Lucid rows of pearls ſhou'd dwell, 
| Pleas'd as in their native ſhell; 

Or the brilliant's ſparkling rays, 
Shou'd emit a ſtarry blaze. 

And if the fair whoſe magic ſkill, 
| Wrought thee paſſive to her will, 
Deign to regard thy poet's love, 
Nor his aſpiring ſuit reprove, 

Her form ſhould crown'the fair deſign, 
Goddeſs fit for ſuch a ſhrine” * 


VALENTINE'S DAV. 


THe tuneful choir in amorous ſtrains, 
Accoſt their feather'd loves; 

While each fond mate' with equal pains, 
The tender ſuit approves. 


With cheerful hop from ſpray to 9 
They ſport along the meads; 

In ſocial bliſs together ſtray, 

Where love or fancy leads. 


Their fluttering joys purſue; 
Its various charms and produce ſhare, 
For ever kind and true. 


Their ſprightly notes from every ſhade, 
Their mutual loves proclaim ; 
Till winter's chilling blaſts invade, 


And dawp th' colivening flame. 


ON RECEIVING A XITTLE IVORY 20x 


CURIOUSLY WROUGHT BY HER own LANDS, 


From thoughtleſs mirth, barbaric hate, 


| Though more Ccapacious than his purſe, % 


O! would the fates per 4 the ay 


Through ſpring's gay ſcenes each happy pair 


ſhen all the jocund ſcene declines, 
Nor woods nor meads delight ; ; 

The drooping tribe in ſecret pines, 
And mourns the unwelcome fight. 


Go, bliſsful warblers! timely wiſe, Fe 
Th! inſtructive moral tell a5? 

Nor thou their meaning lays deſpiſe; 
My OY Annabelle! 


BE - HAMLET'S SOLILOUUY, 


* | IMITATED., THe? 
To Mint, or not to print that i is the queſtion. 
Whether 'tis better in a trunk to bury 

The quirks and crotchets of butragevus fancy, 

Or ſend a well-wrote copy to the preſs, 

And by diſcloſin ing, end them? To print, to doubt 
No more; and by one act to fay, we end 

The headach, and a thouſand. natural ſhucks 

Of ſcribbling frenzy tis a conſummation 
Deroutly to be wiſh'd. To print to beam 
From the ſame ſhelt with Pope, i in calf well bound! 1 
To lep, perchance, with Gare, there „ 


the rub | 


For to what claſs a writer may be dobm'd, 

When be hath ſhuMed off ſome paltry. ſtuff, 

Muſt give us pauſe.Thete's the reſpect that | 1 
makes 

Th' unwilling poet keep his piece vine years. | 

For who would bear th' i impatient thirſt of fame, 

The pride of conſcious merit, and bove all, 

The tedious importunity of friends, 

When as himſelf might his quietus make 

With a bare inkhorn? Who would fardles bear 1 | 

To groan and fweat under a load of wit? 

But that the. tread of ſteep Parnafius? hill, 

That undiſcover'd country, with whoſe bays 

Few travellers return, puzzles the will, 


And makes us rather bear to live inknown, 1 


Than run the hazard to be known, and damn d. 
Thus erities do make cowards of us all. 

And thus the healthful face of many a poem, 

k fickly'd o'er with a pale manuſcript; 

And enterpriſers of great fire, and ſpirit, 

With this regard from Dodſley turn away, 

And loſe the name of authors. 


— 


ROUNDELAY, FT 


Written for the Jubilee at Stratford pon Avon, 
Celebrated by Mr. Garrick in honoar oF Shak- 
ſpeare, September 176 reg alice] ö 


SET TO MUSIC BY MR. FT 


th. 


SISTERS of the tuneful train; 

Attend your parent's jocund rain, + 
Tis faney calls you; follow me | 
Tocelebrate the jubilee. 


On Avon's banks; where  Shakſpeare s buſt 
Points out, and guards his ſleeping duſt; 
ſons of ſeenic mirth agree, 
To Wy the jubilee. 


me, daughters, come, and briog with vou 


MISCELLAN 4005 bIEGES:. 


105 — ſprites and fairy crew, 


And the ter ape en n p Ni 


Jo celebrate the vaten „4 


Fang around the fculptur” 4 Log 20 
The 'broider'd: veſt, the nodding plume, 
And the maſk of comie,glee, , _ 
To celebrate the jubilee, {+1 : 243 4 10 


From Birnam wobd, and Bofwotth _ 


Bring the ſtandard, bring the ſlrieldſ. 77 
With drums, and martial rm ir 
To celebrate the jubilee.,, 11 % uf s29%g iT 
In mournful nümbers now relate — 
Poor Deſdemona's hapleſs fate 1041 
With frantic deeds leaſe”. ** . 
To celebrate the jubilee.,, ot fete et 1604308 
Nor be Windſor's wives forgot, "voi daf 


With their harmleſs me 2 
The whitening mead, ind lag hted tree, v4 + 6 
To celebrare the jubifee. ; rage" 


Now in jocund ſttains rect 3 WA 


* 


The humours of the braggard knight. 
Fat knight, and ancient Pi 2 5 8 
To celebrate the jabilee. * Tu bs _— 

But ſee in crowds the gay, the fair, m £ 

To the ſplendid ſcene repair, 88 
A ſcene as fine, as fine can be, | 2 1 
To celebrate the jubilee: © * | . yi 28 1 

r BLACKBIRDS. þ 
91 I's. 


AN ETON. 1 02 


5. 
d the PONY 1 


Tux ſun had chas 
te'd the ſtubborn ſoil, 42 


His beams had pier 


] The melting ſtreams began to flow, 
And plowmen urg'd their annual toil... — ai 
*T'was then, amidſt the vocal throng, . 3 75 VP 


Whom nature wak'd to mirth, and' 1 
A blackbird rziv'd his àm'rbüs ſong, © 1” 
And thus it echo'd through the groves...» 


Fa 


O faireſt of the fearher'd; train! 5 b 


For whom I ſing, for whom 1 burn, 8 75 M--> 
Attend with pity to my ſtrain, © 
And grant my love a kind return. ws 


For ſee, the wint 'ry ſtorms. are flown, 5 

And zepkyrs gently fan the ati; 
Let us the genial influence own, „5 

Let us the vernal paſtime . 


The raven plumes his j jetty wing, 
To pleaſe his croaking-paramout; 

The larks reſponſive caxols ſing, 
And tell their paff on as they ſoar + 1208 


But does the raven's ſable wing 
Excel the gloſſy jet of mine? 
Or can the lark more ſweetly ſing; / 

Than we, who ſtrength with ſoftneſs joint 2 


O let me then tby ſteps attend 

I'll point new treaſures to thy fight : 
Whether the grove thy wiſh befriend, 

Or hedge-rows green, or meadows bright 
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Al guide thee to the cleareſt rill, 
Whoſe ſtreams among the pebbles ſtray ; 
There will we ſip, and fp our fill, 
Or on the flew'ry margin play. 


I'll lead thee to the thickeſt brake, 

_ Impervious to the ſchool-boy's eye; 

For thee the plaſter'd neſt I'll make, 
And to thy downy boſom fly. 


When, prompted by a mother's care, 

Thy warmth ſhall form th' impriſon'd young, 
The pleaſing taſk I'll gladly ſhare, 

Or cheer thy labours with a ſong. 


To bring thee food I'll range the fields, 
And cull the beſt of ev'ry kind, 
Whatever nature's bounty yields, 
And love's aſſiduous care can find. 


And when my lovely mate would ſtray, 
Io tafte the ſummer ſweets at large, 
I'll wait at home the live-long day, 
And fondly tend our little charge. 


Then prove with me the ſweets of love, 
With me divide the cares of life, 
No buſh ſhall boaſt in all the grove, 

A mate ſo fond, fo bleſt a wife. _ 


He ceas'd his ſong—the plumy dame 
Heard with delight the love-fick ſtrain, 
Nor long conceal'd a mutual flame, 


Nor long repreſs'd his am'rous pain. 


He led her to the nuptial bow'r, 
And perch'd with triumph by her fide; _ 
What gilded roof could boaſt that hour 
A fonder mate, or happier bride ? 


Next morn lie wak'd her with a ſong ; 
Behold, he ſaid, the new-born day, 

The lark his mattin-peal has rung, 
Ariſe, my love, and come away. 


Together throngh the fields they ſtray'd, 
And to the murm'ring riv'let's ſide, 
Renew'd their vows, and hopp'd, and play'd 
With artleſs joy, and decent pride. - 


When O! with grief my muſe relates 
What dire misfortune elos'd the tale, 
Sent by an order from the fates, 

A gunner met them in the vale. 


Alarm'd, the lover cried, my dear, 
Haſte, haſte away, from danger fly; 
Here, gunner, point thy thunder here, 


O ſpare my love, and let me die, al 
: 0 q_ 


At him the gunner took his aim, 

Too ſure the volley'd thunder flew ! 
O had he choſe ſome other game, 

Or ſhot—as he was wont to do! 


Divided pair ! forgive the wrong, 
While I with tears your fate rehearſe, 

III join the widow's plaintive ſong, 
And ſave the lover in my verſe. 


| 


| THE GOLDFINCHES, | 
i AN ELEGT. 


J William Shenflone, Efq, 


& Ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter artds 
“ Emollit mores, nec ſinit eſſe feros. 


To you, whoſe groves protect the feather'd choi 
Who lend their artleſs notes a willing ear, 

To you, whom pity moves, and taſte inſpires, 
The Doric ſtrain belongs, O Shenſtone, hear, 


"Twas gentle Spring, when all the plumy race, 
By nature taught, in nuptial leagues combine? 

A goldfinch joy'd to meet the warm embrace, 
And with her mate in love's delights to join. 


All in a garden, on a currant buſh, 


| With wond'rous art they built their airy ſeat; 


In the next orchard liv'd a friendly thruſh, 
Nor diſtant far a woodlark's ſoft retreat. 


Here bleſt with eaſe, and in each other bleſt, 
With early ſongs they wak'd the neighb'ring 
groves, | 


Till time matur'd their joys, and crown'd their neſt 


With infant pledges of their faithful loves, 


And now what tranſport glow'd in either's eye! 
What equal fondneſs dealt th' allotted food? 


{ What joy each other's likeneſs to deſcry, 


And future ſonnets in the chirping brood! 


But ah! what earthly happineſs can laſt? 


How does the faireſt purpoſe often fail? 


A truant ſchoelboy's wantonneſs could blaſt 


Their flatt'ring hopes, and leave them both ts 
wail, 


The moſt ungentle of his tribe was he, 


No gen'rous precept ever touch'd his heart, 
With concord falſe, and hideous proſody 
He ſcrawl'd his taſk, and blunder'd o'er bs 
part. | 


On miſchief bent, he mark'd, with rav'nous eyes, 
Where wrapt in down the callow ſongfters ay, 

Then ruſhing, rudely ſeiz'd the glitt'ring prize, 
And bore it in his impious hands away 


But how ſhall J deſcribe, in numbers rude, 
The pangs for poor Chryſomitris decreed, 
When from her ſecret ſtand aghaſt ſhe view'd 

The cruel ſpoiler perpetrate the deed ? 


O grief of griefs! with ſhrieking voice ſhe cried, 
What ſight is this that I have liv'd to ſee: 
O! that I had in youth's fair ſeaſon died, 
From love's falſe joys, and bitter ſorrows free, 


Was it for this, alas ! with weary bill, 

Was it for this I pois'd th* unwieldy ſtraw? 
For this I bore the moſs from yonder hill, 

Nor ſhunn'd the pond'rous ſtick along to draw? 


Was it for this I pick'd the wool with care, 
Intent with nicer ſkill our work to crown; 
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For this, with pain, I bent the ſtubborn hair, 
And lin'd our craddle with the thiſtle's down? 


it for this my freedom I reſign'd, 
wm ler to rove at large from plain to plain; 
For this I ſat at home whole days confin'd, 
To bear the ſcorching heat, and pealing rain? 


Was it for this my watchful eyes grow dim? 
For this the roſes on my cheek turn pale ? 

tile is my golden plumage, once ſo trim ! ; 
And all my wonted mirth and ſpirits fail! 


* 
——_— 


0 plund'rer vile! O more than adders fell! 
More murd'rous than the cat, with prudiſh face: 
Fiercer than kites in whom the furies dwell, 
And thieviſh as the cuckow's pilf'ring race? 


May juicy plumbs for thee forbear to grow, 
For thee no flow*'r unveil its charming dies; 
May birch trees thrive to work thee ſharper woe, 
And liſt'ning ſtarlings mock thy frantic cries. 


Thus ſang the mournful bird her piteous tale, 
[he piteous tale her mourful mate return'd, 

Then fide by fide they ſought the diſtant vale, 
And there in ſecret ſadneſs inly mourn'd. 


THE SWALLOWS. 
AN ELEGY., 


ah 


PART I. 


Exx yellow Autumn from our plains retir'd, 
And gave to wint'ry ſtorms the varied year, 
The ſwallow- race with preſcient gift inſpir'd, 
To ſouthern climes prepar'd their courſe to 
ſteer. 


On Damon's roof a large aſſembly ſate, 

His roof a refuge to the feather'd kind! 
With ſerious look he mark'd the grave debate, 
And to his Delia thus addreſs'd his mind: 


Obſerve yon twitt'ring flock, my gentle maid ! 
Obſerve, and read the wond'rous waysof Heav'n! 
With us through Summer's genial reign they 


ſtay'd, 
And food, and ſunſhine totheir wants were giv'n. 


But now, by ſecret inſtinct taught, they know 
The near approach of elemental ſtrife, 

Of bluſt'ring tempeſts, and of chilling ſnow, 
With ev'ry pang, and ſcourge of tender iife. 


Thus warn'd they meditate a ſpeedy flight, 
From this ev'n now they prune their vig'rous 
wing. 
For this each other to the toil excite, 
And prove their ſtrength in many a ſportive 
ring. g 


No forrow loads their breafts, or dims their eye, 
To quit their wonted haunts, or native home, 

Nor fear they launching on the boundleſs ſky, 
In ſearch of future ſettlements to roam. 


They feel a pow'r, an impulſe all divine, 


That warns them hence, they feel it, and obey, 
| 1 


— 
To this direction all their cares reſign, |... + 
Unknown their deſtin'd ſtage, unmark'd theig 
way. 8 ; 105 
Peace te your flight! ye mild domeſtic race: 
O! for your wings to travel with the ſun! 
Health brace your nerves, and zephyrs aid your 


pace, Tia | 
Till your long voyage happily be done. 


See, Delia, on my reof your gueſts to-day, - _ 


To-morrow on my roof your: gueſts no more, 


] Ere yet 'tis night with haſte they wing away, 


| To-morrow lands them on ſome happier ſhore. 


How juſt the moral in this ſcene convey'd ! 
And what without a-moral? would we read + 
Then mark what Damon tells his gentle maid, 
And with his leſſon regiſter the deed. 


So yourhful joys fly like the Summer's gale, 


So threats the winter of inclement age, 
Life's buſy plot a ſhort, fantaſtic tale ! 
And nature's changeful ſcenes the ſhifting ſtage ! 


And does no friendly pow'r to man diſpenſe 

The joyful tidings of tome happier clime ? 
Find we no guide in gracious Providence 

Beyond the gloomy grave, and ſhort-liv'd timed 


Yes, yes the ſacred oracles we hear, 
That point the path to realms of endleſs joy, 
That bid our trembling hearts no danger fear, 
Though clouds ſurround, and angry ſkies an- 
0 noy. 


Then let us wiſely for our flight prepare, 


Nor count this ſtormy world our fix'd abode, + 
Obey the call, and truſt our Leader's care, 
To ſmooth the rough, and light the darkſome 
road. 


Moſes, by grant divine, led Iſrael's hoſt 
Through dreary paths to Jordan's fruitful ſide; 
But we a loftier theme than theirs can boaft, 
A. better promile, and a nobler guide. 


LY PART 11. 


Ar length Winter's howling blaſts are o'er, 
Array'd in ſmiles the loveiy Spring returns, 

Now tuell'd hearths attractive blaze no more, 
And ev'ry breaſt with inward fervour burns. 


Again the daiſies peep, the violets blow, 
Again the vacal tenants of the grove 

Forgot the patt'ring hail, or driving ſnow, 
Renew the lay to melody, and love. 


And fee, my Delia, ſee o'er yonder ſtream, 
Where, on the bank, the lambs in gambols play, 
Alike attracted by the funny gleam, 
Again the ſwallows take their wonted way. 


Welcome, ye gentle tribe, your ſports purſue, 
Welcome again to Delia, and to me, 

Your peaceful councils on my roof renew, 
And plan new ſettlements from danger free. 


Again I'll liſten to your grave debates, 
* Again V'K hear your twitt'ring ſongs unfela 


222 


What policy dire&s your wand'ring ſtates, 
7 "What bounds are ſettled and * 

roll'd. 1 

Again T'!l hear you tell of diſtant lands. 

What inſect nations riſe from Egypt's mud, 

What painted ſwarms ſubſiſt on Lybia's ſands, | 

What Ganges yields, and what th' Euphratean | 


Thrice happy race! whom nature's call invites 
To travel o'er her realms with active wing, 
To taſte her various ſtores, her beſt mo ed FP | 
The Summer's radiance, and the ſweets of 

Spring. n 9173 fi j 
While we are doom'd to bear the reſtleſs change | 
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at tribes en- When wint'ry 
: | Yet know the period to yout joys afſign'g, ' 


Forbid'Iike you in milder climes to range, 
orms uſurp the low'ring ſky, 
Know ruin hovers oer this earthly ball, 


| As lofty 1 to the wind 


Its ſecret props of adamant fall fall. 


But when yon radiant fan ſhall ſhine no more 
The ſpirit, freed from fin's tyrannic ſway, ' 
On lighter pitions borne than yours ſhall fat 
To fairer realms beneath a brighter ray, 


To plains*ethereal, and celeſtial bow'rs, 
Where wint' ry ftorms no rude acceſs obtain, 
Where blafts no lightning, and no gempeſt low; 


Ol varying ſeaſons, vapours dank, and dry, 


But ever · ſmĩling Spring and ple Hure reign. 
64% 143 5389 fot ed: dein en 
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JOHN SCOTT, ESQ. 


Containing 

MORAL ECLOGUES, ; ESSAY ON PAINTING, 
ELEGIES, | MEXICAN PROPHECY, 
AMWELL, ODES, 

AMOEBAEAN ECLOGUES, EPISTLES, 

ORIENTAL EZCLOGUES, SONNETS, 

to. to. ee. 
1 
To which is prefixed, 


THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


Accept then this, nor more require; 
The muſe no farther taſk eſſays; 
But, midſt the ſylvan ſcenes, ſhe loves 
The falling rills, and whiſpering groves; 
With ſmiles her labours paſt ſurveys, 
And quits the ſyrinx and the lyre. 
CONCLUSION. TO A FRIEND, 


EDINBURGH: 


PRINTED BY MUNDELL AND SON, ROYAL BANK CLOSE; 
Anne 1795. : 
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— THE LIFE OF SCOTT. 


Fox the life of ScoTT, © the poet of Amwell, the world is obliged to John Hoole, Eſq., the tranſ- 8 


tor of © Taſſo, and editor of his Critical Eſye, who was his intimate friend, and wrote from per- 


ſonal knowledge. 

The facts ſtated in the 8 account, are chiefly taken from Mr. Hoole's narrative, with fuck 
additional information as the . European Magazine“ for 1782, the © Gentleman's Magazine for 
1783, and ſubſequent publications, have Aralied. 

John Scott was bora in the Grange-Walk, in the pariſh of St. Bermondſey, Southwark, Jan. 9. 
1130: He was deſcended from two ancient and reſpectable families in the counties of Vork and 
Warwick. His father, Mr. Samuel Scott, was a linen-draper and citizen of London; a man of plain 


and irreproachable manners, and one of the ſociety of the people called Quakers; among whom he 


was eſteemed as an eminent preacher. His mother's maiden name was Martha Wilkins. He was 
the youngeſt of two ſons, their only children that lived to be brought up, the reſt dying very ſoon. 
At about ſeven years of age, he was put under the tuition of one John Clarke, who kept a little 


ments of the Latin tongue. 


Clarke; he was, I believe, a native of the Shetland iſlands; he was ingenious and learned, but rather 
a ſevere pedagogue ; yet, ſpite of the domination which he exerciſed over his pupils, I reſpected him 
and there was ſomething in the man, and in his manner, that I even now faintly recolle& with plea» 
ſure,” 

In 1740, being then only ten years of age, his father removing to Amwell, near Ware in Hert- 
fordſhire, he was deprived of the benefit that might have ariſen to him from the ſkill and attention of 
ſo able a maſter as Clarke; who continued to teach ſchool in the ſame place, till death carried hing 
off, probably as little known as he bad lived. 

Soon after the removal of the family to Amwell, he was ſent to a private day-ſchool kept at 
Ware; the maſter of which was named Hall, who is ſaid to have been an admirable penman; but 
does not appear to have afforded, in his ſchool, any opportunities of claſſical improvement. 

He continued with him but a ſhort time, and purſued his education in a lax and deſultory man- 
ner; for, not having had the ſmall pox, he was frequently kept at home, through fear of that diſtem - 
per, and never perſiſted in a regular ſyſtem of education. 

Whatever diſadvantages might reſult from theſe circumſtances, he muſt have repaired by his e own 
application, as no mark of it is viſible in his writings. 

He is faid to have applied himſelf to reading about the age of ſeventeen, when he diſcovered an 
ardent propenſity to the ſtudy of poetry; in which he was greatly encouraged by an acquaintance 
which he contracted about 1747 or 1748, with Charles Frogley, a man of ſtrong parts, but with- 
out education, who had improved his mind by ſolitary reading and reflection; and had a peculiar 
predilection for that branch of ſtudy which ſoon became the favourite purſuit of Scott. 

Frogley was by trade a bricklayer: His occupation in life firſt introduced him into the family. 
Aſimilarity of diſpoſition ſoon brought on an intimacy between them, and Frogley gave his yourig 
friend the firſt perception of good poetry, by putting into his hands the © Paradiſe Loſt of Milton. 

His father carried on, for ſome time, the malcing trade; but lived in a very retired manner, having 
title intercourſe with e but thoſe of, his own perſuaſion; ; who, though not without frequent in- 


ſchool in Barnaby Street, and uſed to come home to his father's houſe, to inſtruct him in the rudi- 


He himſelf gives the following account of his tutor: My Caledonian tutor's * was John 
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ſtances of great ingenuity and ability among individuals, are not often much conneted with the i 
terary part of mankind. 

The neighbourhood of Amwe!l affording little of ſuch ſociety, his converſations and reflection 
en his favourite ſtudies, muſt have been therefore chiefly confined to his communications with Frog. 
ey. whoſe critical diſcernment was fo accurate, that he ſeldom —_ AY in his advancing ſtats 
of judgment, to diſſent from the opinion of his friend. 

Beſides the advantage of ſo ſincere an adviſer as rogge he wy formed an aegvaintance with Mr. 
John Turner, who reſided at Ware, and who ſeems firſt to have been introduced ts him by Frogley, 
in 1753 or 1754. 

Mr. Turner was born at Hertford in 1734; and was fa to Ware at about three years old, 
where he received the rudiments of his education. At about ſixteen years of age he was ſent tg 
Lendan, to continue his ſtudies at a diſſenting academy, under the care of Dr. Jennings. He, hows 
ever, made occaſional viſits to his friends at Ware, and neglected no opportunity of i improving hig 
intimacy with Scott. He paſſed many hours with him and * ; and during his abſence, conti 
nued to correſpond with him by letter. 

It appears from his letters, that he ſupplied kim from time to time with books; 3 among which are 
particularly mentioned, Glover's © Leonidas,” Thomſon's © Seaſons,” and Pope's original works 
and tranſlations, He likewiſe ſent him a teleſcope, with directions to uſe it; for the curiolity and 
deſire of knowledge in Scott now grew every day more general. 

In the company of Frogley, who was accuſtomed to viſit him when the buſineſs of the day wa 
over, he paſſed moſt of his eyenings; and to him and his friend Turner, from time to time, he com. 
munieated his performances, receiving frem them ſuch advice as tended greatly to ripen his judgment; 
but he was always diſſuaded from too early publication; by which many have precluded themſelyes 
from that reputation which they might otherwiſe have obtained, 

lt has been aſſerted by ſome,” ſays Mr Hoole, © that his early poetical eſlays were made is 
conſequence of a tender paſſion, and that love firſt taught him to cultivate the muſes; which Opinion 


may not only have ſame countenance from the ſmaller poems at the end of his poetical volume, but 


may be farther ſtrengthened from the correſpondence between him and his friend Turner, during 
the reſidence of the latter in London and Devonſkire.” 
His firſt poetical eſſays appeared in the © Gentleman's Magazine,” to which he was afterwards 


frequent contributor. His verſion of the 12th chapter of Eccleſiaſtes, intituled, Epidemic Mortaliy, 


in December Magazine 1753; Yerſes occaſioned by the deſcription of the Zolian Harp, in November Ma- 
gazine I754; and verſes on Fear, in July Magazine 1758, —are all that can be traced with certainty. 
He likewiſe wrote ſeveral Paftorats about the ſame time; but it cannot be Kae if any, or what ule 
was made of them in his laſt publications, 

In 1754 his elder brother Samuel, who till then had made one of as family at Amwell, was mar- 
Tied, and went to ſettle at Hertford, “in which town,” ſays Mr. Hoole, © he now [178 5) reſides, be- 
loved and eſteemed by all, for his manly ſenſe, unbiaſſed integrity, and uniyerſal philanthropy.” 

In 1757, his friend Turner, who had been ſome time preparing for the miniſtry, leſt Dr. Jennings, 
on account of ſome difference of opinion in matters of religion, and removed to \ Taunton i in Somer- 
ſetſhire, where he finiſhed his ſtudies. About 1758, he became paſtor of a diſſenting congregation 


at Lympſtone in Devonſhire; and about 1762, he engaged with the Kev. Mr. Hogg and another 


gentleman, as tutor and manager of an academy at Exeter; but he continued ſtill to correſpond with 


Scott, and in time of vacation paid ſeveral viſits to Ware. The verſes To an Abſent Friend, are ſup 
* to have been addreſſed to Turner. 


5 While thou far hence, on Albion's ſouthern ſhore, 
*. View'ſt her white rocks, and hear'ſt her ocean roar ; 
Through ſcenes where we together ſtray'd, 1 Ara, 
And think o'er talk of many a long * ee 


He alſo addrefſed to him, Winter Amuſements in the Country, an epiſtle, which 1 was intended for the 
& Gentleman's Magazine,” but appeared in « Pearch's Collection of Poems,” 1770. 


For about twenty years after the removal of the family to Amwell, he led a very retired life; 
for his father and mother being very apprehenſive of the danger that might be incurred from the 
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h the l. ion of the,imall-pox, he ſeldom went from home ; and, however extraordinary it may appear, 
RN only at the diſtance of e miles, he i is ſaid, to haye viſited London but once- "aging ſa. 
legion WY long s period. f 
Though he very early acquired the Giendihip and Ws of a large circle of acquaintances, 1 he. 
ng ſtate does not appear to have been known to any literary characters till 17600 after which he began to 
make occaſional, though cautious and ſhort viſits to-London, q 
In the ſpring 1760, being then thirty years of age, aſter many 23 a and correQions, he 
— publiſhed his four Eligies, Deſcriptive and Moral, Ato, which were honoured with 2 very particular 
20d liberal approbation, and. publicly praiſed and recommended by Young, Mrs, abo, Mrs. Carter, 
ars old, and other eminent characters. | 
hen the author of the © N ight Thoughts” received a copy of the Elegies from his Port eller ne 
| hea returned his acknowledgment in theſe words: „Sir, I thank you for your preſent; 1 admire the 
poctry and piety of the author, and ſhall do myſelf the credit to recommend it to all my friends.” 
This praiſe was truly valuable, as it was not the voice of adulation to greatneſs, of i ignorance to ce- 
lebrity, or of partiality to friendſhip; but the ſanction of Wann taſte, and * given to modeſt 


ch are and retired merit. 
His acquaintance was now conſiderably. enlarged, and Nos was dunn to ſeveral of the literati 


w 
y « with whom he had little or no connection before the appearance of his Zlegies. But the praiſe which 
he received upon this occaſion, did not in the leaft excite his vanity to claim again the attention of 
J was the public. He wrote little, and printed nothing till 2768. His natural caution and diffidence ſeem- 
com. ed to increaſe : he always expreſſed the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of the neceſſity of frequent reviſal before pub 
nent; leation; and no writer adhered more ſtrictly than himſelf, to the well-known precept of Horace : 
ſelves nonum prematur in annum. | 
In 1767, the ſmall-pox being prevalent in the town of Ware, he removed for Hs time to St. Mar- 
le in garets, a ſmall hamlet, at the diſtance of about two miles from Amwell, where Mr. Hoole was intro- 
inion duced to his acquaintance by Mr. Bennet, then maſter of che grammar ſchool at Hoddeſon, where 


but they accidentally met. 
I ſhall always recollect with pleaſure,” ſays Mr. Hoole, my firſt converſation with Mr. Scott 


at St, Margarets, where he ſhowed me the early ſketch of his poem of Amrvell, which he then called 
a Proſpett of Ware, and the Country adjacent. This ſketch was afterwards greatly enlarged before its ap- 


ſome of which were made part of his poetical volume.“ 5 
Having found the frequent diſadvantages and inconveniencies ariſing from his apprehenſion of the 


ſmall-pox, which prevented him from mixing frequently with the: world, and improving that ac- 
quaintance at London, of which his increaſing reputation and love of knowledge made him now more 
defirous, he refolved at once to remove every fear of that diſtemper, by ſubmitting to the operation 


addrefſed his 12th Ode. He writes to a friend, that © they had not one day's confinement, though 
ſufficient tokens to ſecure them from future fear or danger.“ 

About this time, Mr. Hoole introduced him to the acquaintance of his friend Dr. Johnſon ; < and 
zotwithſtanding,” ſays his biographer, © the great difference of their political principles, Scott had 
too much love for goodneſs and genius, not to be highly gratiſied in the opportunity of cultivating. 
a friendſhip with that great exemplar of human virtues, and that great veteran of human learning; 
while the Doctor, with a mind ſuperior to the diſtinction of party, delighted with equal complacency - 
in the amiable qualities of Scott, of whom he always ſpoke with feeling regard.“ 

He had a very early paſſion for gardening ; and in 1765 and 1766, he amuſed himſelf in Lig 
out and embelliſhing a few acres of his own ground, which are thought not unworthy the attention, 
of ſtrangers who come accidentally into that neighbourhood. In theſe plantations is a grotto, of his 
own deſign, conſidered as one of the curioſities of the country. His friend Turner, procured him 
foffils and ſhells for the completion of this work, in which he frequently exerted his own manual la- 
bour ; ws he 29805 Mr. Hoole that, in making the excavation under the hill for * ſubterraneous 
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pearance in 1776; and in the courſe of our converſation, he ſhowed me ſeveral manuſcript pieces, 


of inoculation, which he accordingly did, under the care of Dr. Dimſdale, in 1776, with Mr. Joſeph, 
Cockfield, a gentleman with whom he had lived for ſome years in great intimacy, and to whom he 
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paſſage, he marched firft, like a pioneer, with his pick-ax in his hand, to encourage his ruſtic af 
ants. Theſe pleaſure grounds have given riſe to an epiſtle intituled The Garden, 

In 1766, he loſt his mother, who died on the r4th of December, aged cighty 2 > x Gl to 
her is ſaid to have been found among his manuſcripts. 

In 1767, he was married to Sarah Frogley, the daughter of his friend Frogley, of whom ſack 
deſerved and honourable mention has been made. The bride was, previous to her nuptials, admitted 
a member of the ſociety to which he belonged; and the nuptials were celebrated at the Quaker's 
meeting-houſe at Cheſhunt, in Hertfordſhire. 

The connection between Scott and Frogley being ſtrengthened by this marriage, Scott ſhowed 

many acts of kindneſs to the companion of his early ſtudies, to whom he always continued firmly at- 
tached; of which attachment he has left a pablic teſtimony in his rith Ode, addreſſed to a friend ap- 
prehenſive of declining friendſhip ; which ſeems to have been written in order to diſſipate ſome lit« 
tle uneaſineſs that might have ariſen in the mind of Frogley, from a fear of * W by Scott 
Too much in man's imperfect ſtate, 

Miſtake produces uſeleſs pain; 


Methinks on friendſhip s frequent fate, 
I hear my Frogley's voice complain. 


Deem not that Time's oblivious hand 
From Memory's page has raz'd the days, 
By Lee's green verge we wont to ſtand, 
And on his cryſtal current gaze. 

He was now to experience the moſt ſevere ſtroke he had ever met with; after 8 loſt his fa», 
ther, who died in February 2768, in the 84th year of his age, he was deprived of his wife, who died 
in childbed in the ſame year, leaving behind her a child of which ſhe had been delivered, that died 
the following Auguſt. 

Till the death of his mother, his life ſeems to have run in one even tenor, calm and unruffled; bi 
ke was now called to an exertion of that philoſophy, which made no inconſiderable part of his cha- 
raQer. For ſome time after the death of his wife, he retired to the houſe of his friend Cockfield, at 
Upton, that, removed from thoſe ſcenes which perpetually awakened every tender idea, his mind 
might, by degrees, recover its tranquillity. Of this circumſtance he ſpeaks in his 12th Ode, addreſſel 

* Twas when Misfortune's ſtroke ſevere, - 

And Melancholy's preſence drear, 
Had made my Amwell's groves diſpleaſe, 
That thine my weary ſteps receiv'd, 
And much the change my mind reliev 'd, 
And much thy kindneſs gave me eaſe, &c. 

When the firſt violence of his grief began to ſettle into a ſedate and gentle ſorrow, he ſolacelf his 
lenely hours by compoſing an Fly to the memory of one who had been ſo dear to him. If we were 
to eſtimate the poignancy of his grief by this pathetic performance, we cannot doubt the ardour of 2 
paſſion which is, of all others, the moſt tender and ſympathetic. 

The Ely was written at Amwell, in 1768; a few copies only were printed, and privately diſtri- 
buted among his friends. At his deſire, Mr. Hoole prefented a copy to Dr. Hawkeſworth, who ſpoke 
of it in the higheſt terms of commendation. A copy alſo was ſent to Langhorne, whole firſt wiſe"! 
died in childbed in the fame month that proved fatal to the wife of Scott; a ſimilarity of cireum- 
ftance to which he alludes, and te his pathetic © Verſcs written at Sandgate Caſtle, in WO of a 
Lady, in the following ſtanzas. 

Nor mine alone to bear this painful doom; 
Nor ſhe alone the tear of ſong obtains: 


The Muſe of Blagdon o'er Conffantia c tomb, 
In all the eloquence of gl complains. 


My ſriend's fair hope, like mine, ſo lately i'd, 
His heart, like mine, in its true partner bleſt; 

Both from one cauſe the fame diſtreſs fuſtain' dz 
The ſame ſad hours beheld us both diſtreſt. 


This fimilarity of circumſtance and congenial afflition, gave riſe to a friendſhip between theſe tut 
pocts, which was only interrupted by the death of the amiable Langhorne, 
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| 6 4 15 he met whh another loſs, in the death of his friend Turner, the companion and allociate 
FO þ arty ſtudies with Frogley. This amiable and i ingenious man died, univerſally lamented, af 
2 id Devoniſtiire, on the zoth of June, in the 3 5th year of his age. He poſſeſſed confiderable 
; be and much acquired knowledge, with a candid diſpoſition and elegant taſte ; and by 
i be general tenor of his correſpondence with Scott, appears to have been always of a religious and 
3 . A pathetic tribute is paid to his memory by Scott, i in his poem of Amwell, ſpeaking of 
en loſſes Which he had experienced i in the death of his friends. 

Of thee; my Turner, who, in vacant outh, 

Here oft in converſe free, or ſtudious earch. 

Of claſſic.lore, accompany d my walk! 

From Ware's green bowers to Devon's myrtle vales; 

He mov'd a while with proſpect op'ning fair, 

Of uſeful life, and honour in his view ; - 

As falls the vernal bloom before the breatli 

Of blaſting Eurus, immature he fell! 

The tidings reach d my ear, and in my breaſt, 
I Aching with recent wounds, new anguiſh wak'd. 
4 1 of November 1770, he was married at the Quaker meeting-houſe at Ratcliffe, to his ſe 
. Mary De Horne, daughter of the late Abraham De Horne; a lady whoſe amiable qualities 
id him many years of uninterrupted happineſs. fs 
Fort the year 177 t, he became acquainted with Dr. Beattie, who paid him two viſits at his houſe 
el, one in 1773, and the other in 178 1. A ſimilarity of taſte and of purſuits ſoon brought 
; Is ntimacy between theſe two poets, which continued without abatement till the death of Scott. 
3 H eettled reſidence was at Amwell, in the ſame houſe where his father reſided, when he firſt re- 
Bd from London, and which he afterwards greatly enlarged; but he every year ſpent a conſider- 
Fu art of the winter, and ſometimes a week in ſummer, at a houſe which he had at Ratcliffe Croſs. 
Writs to London, the number of his literary friends had been conſiderably increaſed. He was 
a to the elegant Mrs. Montague, at whoſe houſe he became firſt acquainted with Lyttle= 
bs; 2d whoſe defence of Shakſpeare” s injur'd page” from « Gallic rage,” he has praiſed in his 
T bh Criticiſzs Hie had been viſited at Amwell by the celebrated Mrs. Macaulay, the ( faithful ad- 
6 er or freedom; ; to whom he addreſſed Stanzas on reading her Hiſtory of England, 1766 firſt prine- 
rh five Sonnets in Pearch's « Collection of Poems,” 1770. He was known to Dr. Hawkeſworth, 
ian Jones, James Boſwell, Eſq. and to the Rev. Mr. Potter, the excellent tranſlator of © Æſ- 
* Wand Euripides; and Mickle, whoſe « well-known maſterly tranſlation of the Luſiad of Camo- 
7 ;the epic poet of Portugal,” he has praiſed in his Ode on Poetica Enthuſiaſm. 

38 reſided in the country, he divided his time between the improvement of his pleaſure 
ls, the occupations of ſtudy, and the public buſineſs i in the vicinity of his reſidence. He was 
7 in his attendance at turnpike meetings, navigation truſts, and Commiſſioners of Land 
he took the lead in ſeveral undertakings, in which his plans proved ſucceſsful; Ware and 
Wd are indebted to him for opening a ſpacious road between thoſe towns, which was under- 

% 2 i 1768, and is juſtly eſteemed one of the greateſt conveniencies in that part of the country 
1 {by his attention and diligence, alterations have been made in the principal ſtreets of Ware, to 
pet i improvement of that town. | 
= he ſhowed the world that his Audies were not confined to ornamental and elegant litera- 
. that many of his hours had been ſpent in ſuch uſeful i inquiries, as might tend to the general 
of mankind, He publiſhed a pamphlet full of good ſenſe and philanthropy, intituled, Ohr- 
Won the preſent State of the Parochial and Vagrant Poor, 8vo; in which the eauſe of that unhappy 
2 the community is pleaded with much perſpicacity of obſervation, aud perſuaſive energy. 
oppreſſive, or defective laws, and avaricious patiſh officers. Mr. Gilbert, i in a | bill brought into 
2 of Commons, in 1782, ſeems to have offered expedients for the pre vention of impoſition 
Mt otic hand, and of tyranny on the other, in ſome caſes very ſimilar to thoſe propoſed by Scott. 
te ſummer 177 5, Mr. Hoole paid a family viſit at Amwell, accompanied with Dr. Johnſon 
{Miſs Williams, They ſtaid at Amwell ſome days, to the mutual ſatisſaction of Dr. Johnſon and 
ole kindneſs for each other was not a little ſtrengthened by this domeſtic intercourſe, Scott 
þo f * to take a view of his gardens, which were then completed; ; who, with great plea- 
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ſantry, termed the grotto Fairy Hall, and ſaid, with a ſmile, that * none but a poet could have mad: 
ſuch a garden.” It appears from the epiſtle intituled The Garden, that the taſte of Scott, afterward 
more cultivated, would not ſuffer him always to view his improved grounds with the ſame compla. 
cency. 

He had long determined to prove his powers in deſcriptive poetry, and to crlehrate the beautiey 
of his favourite village. He now greatly enlarged the firſt plan of his Preſpect of Ware, and rendered 
it intereſting by the introduction of hiſtorical alluſions and moral reflections, with the addition of 
explanatory notes. In 1776, he publiſhed his performance, under the title of Amwell, a deſcriptive 
Poem, 4to, with his name, He had beſtowed much attention on this poem ; and its reception by the 
critics in general, and by poetical readers, was ſuch as, from its merit, might be expected. 

He employed his pen, at times, on various anonymous pamphlets, and eſſays on miſcellaneous ſub. 
jects; and particularly in vindication of the principles of political freedom, which he had invariably 
eſpouſed, His peculiar attachment to the popular part of our conſtitution, made him regard, with 
jealouſy, the influence of the Crown and of the Ariſtocracy. His active and public ſpirit would not 
permit him to remain an unintereſted ſpectator, when any eccaſion offered for ſhowing his exertion 
for the good of the community. The calm and diſpaſſionate temper of the man of ſtudy and retire. 
ment, was loſt in the ſeaſon of party and turbulence, when it may reaſonably be imputed as a crime 
for any member of ſociety to obſerve a frigid neutrality. He diſapproved of the conduct of Govem- 
ment in the American war; and notwithſtanding his unfeigned veneration for the character of Dr, 
Johnſon, he publiſhed two pamphlets in anſwer to his “ Patriot“ and“ Falſe Alarm and is faid to 
have prepared an anſwer to «© Taxation no Tyranny.”* On theſe ſubjects the writings of Scott ha 
much clearneſs of argument, ſtrength of ſtyle, and warmth of zeal for that cauſe which he had eſpouſ 
ed, upon generous and deliberate principles. . 

When the poems attributed to Rowley were publiſhed by Mr. Tyrwhitt, in 1777, Scott openly 
pronounced them the forgeries of Chatterton, and diſputed their authenticity in two judicious and 
well written letters in the“ Gentleman's Magazine“ for July and Auguſt 1777, and produced the 
firſt arguments on that fide, except what are contained in a letter in the ſame magazine for May 
1777. 

In 1778, he undertook, with a friendly zeal, the defence of his friend Dr. 8 from an anony- 
mous attack in the « Gentleman's Magazine” for January, for not continuing his “ Eſſay on Truth,” 
in a letter in the ſame Magazine for March following, to which he ſigned his name; and received 
Dr. Beattie's acknowledgment upon the occaſion, 

The ſame year, he favoured the public with a work of great labour and utility, intituled Digef: 
#he General Highway and Turnpike Laws, with the ſchedule of forms, as directed by AR of Parliament, wit 
Femarks, Alfo an Appendix on the conſtruction and preſervation of Reads, & vo. In this compilation, 
all the Acts of Parliament in force are collected together, and placed in one point of view; and 
their contents are arranged under diſtin& heads. The Appendix on the conſtruction and preiern 
tion of Roads, is perhaps the only ſcientific treatiſe on the ſubject. Nothing more diſtinguiſhes thi 
work, than the humane and benevolent ſpirit that breathes through all his obſervations. The firlt 
ſketch of this work appeared in 1773, under the title of A Digeſt of the Highway Laws, 8vo. 

The fame year he publiſhed, without his name, four Moral Ectogues, ato; in which he proſeſſed to 
have endeavoured to exhibit a ſpecimen of genuine and ſimple paſtoral. But it was now no time for 
paſtoral poetry to attra& curioſity, when probably the merits of Theocritus and Virgil infuſed intoan 
Engliſh Muſe, could have been little attended to. 

The Latin motto from Virgil, prefixed to theſe eclogues, was given him by Dr. Beattie ; who, in 
ene of his letters, ſpeaks highly of the eclogue intituled Armyn, which he appears to have ſeen in 
manuſcript ; and he expreſſes himſelf, reſpeRing the variety of Scott's nee in the following 

manner : 

* am aſtoniſhed at the activity of your friend, and the verſatility of your genius, It is truly amaz- 
ing, that one and the ſame perſon ſhould, in one and the ſame year, publiſh the moſt elegant poems 
and A Digeſt of the Laws relating to the Highways. Go on, Sir, in your laudable reſolution of delight 
ing and inſtructing mankind, of patronizing the poor, and promoting the public weal.” 

He had long deſired to be known to the Wartons, of whoſe critical and poetical abilities he was 
2 great admirer; and about Chriſtmas 1781, hg was introducee by Mr, IIeole to the two brothers 
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who were highly pleaſed with his unaffected frankneſs and amiable implicity. He expreffed the 
warmeſt wiſhes to cultivate their acquaintance, which they were no leſs defirous to improve; but 
they parted, to meet no more! 

In the Spring 178 2, he publiſhed a collection of his poems, which he had long projected, under the 
title of The Poetical Works of Fohn Scott, Efq. in one volume, 8yo; which, beſides what had been for- 
merly printed, was enriched by the addition of Amebean Ecloguer, Oriental Eclogues, Odes, Epi iftles, Son- 
ate, and Miſcellaneous Pieces, 

The public gave a very favourable reception to this collection, which he had ſpared no pains to 
render as correct as poſſible ; and the volume was very elegantly printed, and embelliſhed by a va- 
riety of beautiful engravings, particularly a frontiſpiece by Bartolozzi, from a deſign of Angelica 
Kauffman; and a head of the author by Hall, from a painting by Townſend. 

The remarks on this article in the © Critical Review,” for July 1782, were introduced by ſome 
trifling witticiſms, and ill-placed raillery, highly reprehenſible in a literary cenſor, whoſe duty it is 
to deliver his ſentiments with impartiality. Speaking of the plates with which the volume is de- 
corated, the Reviewer obſerves: © To ſay the truth, there is a profuſion of ornament and finery 
about this book, not quite ſuitable to the plainneſs and ſimplicity of the Barclean ſyſtem ; but Mr. 
Scott is fond of the Muſes, and wiſhes, we ſuppoſe, like Captain Macheath, to ſee his ladies wal 
dreſſed. 

Scott, juſtly offended at this indecent behaviour, and little accuſtomed to diſguiſe his A 
vas induced, with inconſiderate warmth, to publiſh A Letter to the Critical Reviewers, Ac. Zvo, 1782. 
in which he expoſtulated with them on their conduct. This letter produced a ſecond article in the 
next Review; and to this Scott replied again, by a letter inſerted in one of the newſpapers, which 
cloſed this unpleaſant controverſy, in which he had engaged, contrary to the opinion of his friends. 

The ſame year, he addreſſed an amicable Letter to the Editor of the European Magazine, objecting to 
the account of his Poetical Works in their September Magazine, which he thought degrading, not 
on account of the manner, but the matter of it.“ “The gentleman,” he ſays, « who wrote the 
article, has treated me civilly ; his ſtrictures, therefore, ſeem to be the reſult of incompetent judg- 
ment or ſuperficial examination. To the memoirs you have given of my life, I have nothing to ob- 
ject; the information obtained is authentic, and expreſſed in a liberal and courteous manner.“ This 
correſpondence has eſcaped the notice of Mr. Hoole; but it deſerves attention, as it contains his opi- 
nion of his own compoſitions, and as it ſerves to authenticate the particulars of his life, recorded in 
the « European Magazine.” 

From the time of his ſecond marriage till his.death, he ſeems to have enjoyed a life of great tran- 
quillty, gratified with the elegant and unblameable pleaſures reſulting from a well-cultivated mind, 
and poſſeſſed of a wife, whoſe diſpoſition enſured to him a perpetual ſource of domeſtic peace. He 
mentions her with unaffe cted tenderneſs in his poem of Amell; and addreſſes a copy of berſes to her, 
written in the ſame year, and inſerted in his Poetial Works, twelve years after his marriage. 

He commenced a critic on Denham, Pope, and Thomſon, in his correſpondence with his friends, 
Cockfield and Turner, in 1756 and 1761. He had afterwards minutely examined ſome of the pro- 
drRions of Milton, Dyer, Collins, Gray, and Goldſmith, and had long deſigned to impart his ſtric- 
tures to the world. He corrected this work for the preſs, under the title of Critical Eſſays on ſome 4 
ihe Poems of ſeveral Engliſo Poets, in 1783; but did not live to ſuperintend the publication. 

His wife having lately labourtd-underea very ſerious complaint, for which he was anxious to have 
the beſt advice, he accompanied her to London, OR. 25. 1783; and on the iſt of December follows 
ing, was attacked with a putrid fever, the ſymptoms of which, from the beginning, were judged to 
de dangerous. On the 12th of December, eleven days after he was ſeized, having retained his ſenſes 


do the laſt, with his underſtanding at all times clear and unimpaired, he died at his houſe in Ratcliffe, 


inthe 54th year of his age. He was buried in the Quaker burying-ground at Ratcliffe, on the 1 8th 

of the fame month, his funeral being attended by a ſele& number of relations and friends. He left 

dehind him a widow and daughter, their only child, about fix years old. | 

| Aﬀter his death, his Critical Rays being nearly ready for publication, it was thought adviſable to 

qrefi ſome account of his life to the poſthumous volume. Mr. David Barclay, grandſon of the great 

Apologiſt, applied to Dr. Johnſon, to undertake the arrangement of the materials he would endeavour 
Z 2 ij 
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to furniſh, To this application Dr. Johnſon returned the following anſwer, dated Aſhbourn, Sept, 
16. 1784. 


« As I have made ſome advances towards recovery, and loved Scott, 1 am willing to do juſtice 


to his meniory. You will be pleaſed to get what account you can of his life, with dates, where they 
can be had; and when I return, we will contrive how our materials can be beſt employed.“ 

The death of Dr, Johnſon, which happened Dec. 13. having fruſtrated the kind intentions of Mr, 
Barclay, and put an end to his expectations of procuring to him ſo honourable a teſtimony to the me- 
Tits of his deceaſed friend, he prevailed upon Mr. Hoole to become his biographer; who executed 
the taſk in a manner that reflects much credit on his candour, modeſty, and judgment. 

A ſecond edftion of his Poetica! Works was printed in 8vo, 1786. They are now, reprinted from 
the edition 1786, with the Deſcription of the Molian Harp, and the Yerſes on Fear, reprinted from the 
“ Gentleman's Magazine, for the firſt time, received into a collection of claſſical Engliſh poetry, 

The character of the amiable and benevolent “ poet of Amwell,” as delineated by Mr. Hoole, whe 
knew him well, ſeems to be a powerful rival, in point of philanthropy, to that of the worthy and 
Public-ſpirited © Man of Roſs.” 

In his perſon he was tall and lender, but his limbs were remarkably ſtrong and muſcular; he 
was very active, and delighted much in walking; ; his countenance was cheerful and animated. The 
active member of ſociety, the public · ſpirited man, and contemplative ſtudent, were all united in Scott, 
He was not only a lover and cultivator of polite literature, but, though not uſed to any proſeſſion, 
was no idle member of the community; he buſied himſelf in many concerns that tended to he good 
of his neighbourhood. He knew how to blend the elegant with the uſeful; and ſuch as had little 
predilection for the author of the Flegies, were forward enough to give their ſuffrage to thoſe merits 


that promoted the good of general life. As he was well informed in the laws of his country, he was 


ever diſpoſed to ſtand forward in the arbitration of any differences berween his neighbours ; he fre- 
guently interfered in the leſſer quarrels and diſtreſſes of the poor inhabitants; and, to apply his own 
emphatical words in the 7icar of Amwell, 
Oft heard and oft reliev'd 

Their little wants; oſt heard and oft compos'd, 

Sole arbiter, their little broil 

« He is reported to have been at one time a ſportſmau; but in conſequence of a humane and rationd 
opinion, that men had no right to deſtroy or torment any of the animal creation for mere diverſion, 
he, for many years before his death, totally relinquiſhed the diverſions of ſhooting and fiſhing. 

« He certainly poſſeſſed a general knowledge in, and acquaintance with books. That he made any 
great progreſs in the languages, there is little reaſon to ſuppoſe; he, indeed, might attain ſome know- 
ledge of the Latin ; but that knowledge was very flender. From his inclination to know ſomething 
of the excellencies of thoſe poets who have ſo long held their claim to admiration, he ſeems, by-a few 
remarks and references, to have looked into ſome of the Auguſtan writers, particularly Virgil, whoſe 
fpirit would have been highly congenial to one whoſe profeſſed aim was purity and correctneſs; but 
I think there is little room to believe, that thoſe occafional reſearches were ever improved into any 
thing like the familiar peruſal of a Latin claſſic. He had no acquaintance with the French or Italian. 

© He had a conſtant deſire to be acquainted with every character of learning or genius. He often 
regretted that he had not known the late Mr. Garrick ; of whom, though he never went to the the- 
atres, he had conceived a high idea; and, indeed, he has frequently expreffed to me a ſtrong eurioſity 
to have ſeen him act. 

« He imparted, without any dif viſe, 1 his real feeling and ſentiments on his own works, or on the 
works of others. His manner of reading verſe was very peculiar, yet ſuch as ſeemed to give him a 
ſtrong perception of harmony; at the ſame time he frequently confefled to me, that he read ill, and 
was well pleaſed to have his lines repeated by another, This is a defect very common in authors; 
Goldſmith, one of the moſt harmonious and eaſy poets, was a very unſkilful reader. 

« He was a great lover of muſic, but had no practical knowledge of it. He preferred the time 
for poetical compoſition, when the reſt of the family were in bed; and it was frequently his cuſtom ts 
fit in a dark room, and when he had compoſed a number of lines, he would go into another room, 

Where a candle was burning, in order to commit them to paper, _ Though in general very regular ir 


c. 
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dis hour of retiring to reſt, he would ſometimes be up great part of the night, when he was engaged 


in any literary work.“ 

On the poetical character of Scott, it is unneceſſary to al as it has dem illuſtrated by Mr. 
Hoole, with a minuteneſs of examination, and a juſtneſs of diſcrimination, that leaves little to be ſup- 
lied, 
2 The greater part of Mr. Scott's poems, are turned an rural i imagery; in which it will be found, 
that his principal merit is novelty in deſcription, and a laudable endeavour to introduce an occaſional 
ſimplicity of ſtyle, perhaps too much rejected by the preſent faſtidious readers of poetry. He was 
certainly no ſervile copyiſt of the thoughts of others; for, living in the countgy, and being a cloſe and 
accurate obſerver, he painted what he ſaw, though he muſt, unavoidably, ſometimes fall on ideas and 
expreſſions common to all paſtoral writers. 


« He cultivated the knowledge of natural hiſtory and botany, which enabled him to preſerve the 


truth of nature with many diſcriminating touches, perhaps not excelled by any deſcriptive poet ſince 


the days of Thomſon, 

« Perhaps it muſt be granted, that his firſt avowed poetical production, intituled Flgies, Moral and 
D:{riptive, has not been excelled by any of his ſubſequent works, whether we conſider the livelineſs 
al the painting, the harmony of the verſe, or the amiable ſtrain of benevolence and piety that runs 


| through the whole. 


« His Aubell, a deſcriptive poem, is written in blank verſe, the genius of which he proſeſſed to have 
particularly ſtudied; and I think he exhibits a ſpecimen of great ſtrength and harmony in that metre. 
The face of the country here is very pictureſque; but perhaps it will be found, that local deſcription 
is/ar more adapted to the powers of the pencil than the pen. "Thoſe marking and peculiar features 
which the painter gives, with a few ſtrokes, to the eye, will loſe almoſt all their diſcrimination in the 
words of the poet; a hill, a vale, a foreſt, a rivulet, and a cataract, can be deſcribed only by general 
terms; the hill muſt ſwell, the vale fink, the rivulet murmur, and the cataract foam. On the great 
defet of words to diſcriminate material objects, Dr. Johnſon once obſerved to me, that no deſerip- 
tion, however accurately given, could impreſs any determinate idea of the different ſhapes of ani- 
mals on the mind of one who had never ſeen thoſe animals. Hence, it muſt be concluded, that the 
zppearance of nature at large may be the province of poetry, but that the form of particular objects 
muſt belong to the painter. Scott has availed himſelf of every circumſtance that could with pro- 
priety be introduced to decorate his poem; but nothing ſhows his taſte and judgment more than 
the tribute paid by him to the memory of Thomas Haſſal, the venerable miniſter of Amwell, which 
furniſhes a paſſage at once fo pathetic and poetical. Though Scott's poem will not raiſe in the mind 
of a firanger any ſtrong idea of the place meant to be deſcribed, yet it will always be peruſed with 
delight by poetical lovers of rural imagery. 

« His Moral Eciogues undoubtedly deſerve praiſe, for eaſy verſification and good painting, and for 


ſereral natural obſervations of the poet. Several new images may be collected from theſe poems. 


In ſome places, the poet has not unfkilfully introduced the names of wild plants and flowers, which, 
when they are marked with pictureſque epithets, have a good effect. I am ſenſible that ſome per- 


| fs have affected to hold mere deſcriptive poetry in little eſtimation, but, furely, not to mention 


that deſcription, muſt neceſſarily make great part of every narrative poem, and has ever been conſi- 
dered as a material talent in the poet; a poem conſiſting of rural painting, may, at leaſt to the ear, 
have the ſame merit that landfcape-painting has to the eye. But few poems of this kind were ever 
known to come from the pen of a good writer, without a mixture of moral reflections; and in this, 
the poetry of Scott, is entitled to no little approbation. But whatever praiſe is due to the harmony 
of his numbers, I cannot paſs over a peculiarity in his predilection ſor ſometimes laying an uncom- 
mon accent on words or ſyllables, which he thought gave ſtrength to the line. This liberty ſhould, 
a my opinion, be very ſparingly uſed. Roughneſs of verſe may indeed be emphatical where the 
image requires it, of which a forcible example is given in the following line: 
The flow wain grating bore its cumbrous load. 


The Amebean Eclogues ſeems to me the leaſt happy of Mr. Scott's productions; for in his attempt 
2 novelty, he has admitted ſuch names and circumſtances, as, in my opinion, no verſification, howe 


err harmonious, can make poetical; theſe lines may, in ſome meaſure, ſhow the force of my objece - 


tiong, | Z 2 if 
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Old oaken ſtubs, tough ſaplings there adorn, | 
There hedge-row plaſhes yield the knotty thorn, 
The ſwain for: different uſes theſe avail, 

And form the: traveller's ſtaff, the chreſher's flail. 

In His Oriental Eclogues, he has, with judgment, made uſe of ſuch circumſtances as might give 
them an air of local truth. The Eclogve of Serim, or the Artificial Famine, has much poetical merit. 
The Chineſe Eclogue, called Li-po, or the Good Governor, has pictureſque touches of the country, 
and contains many amiable reflections, political and moral. The viſion of Confucius is very poetieal. 
*The Odec, as he informs us, were written at very different periods, and ſome appear to 
be his earlieſt effuſions in poetry. The ſlyle of theſe odes is various, gay and familiar, pathetic and 
ſublime. In the odes on Recruitivg and Privateering, the thoughts are new, and ſingularly charaQer. 
iſtic of Mr. Scott's religious tenets, and which ought to reflect no ſmall honour on theſe tenets, 
ſtrictly conformable to the diQates of every fecling mind, uncorrupted with the maxims of human 
policy. The Mexican Ode may admit of much praiſe. It opens with a ſpirited abruptneſs; it end; 
with equal dignity, aſter the prophecy | of the Mexican idol. The vaniſhing of the demon is attend- 
ed with circumſtances i not. very diſſimilar from the diſappearance of the “ Spirit of che Cape,” in 
Camoens. 

M8 The two Epiſtles that follow the odes, are written in a very familiar and eaſy ſtrain of verſf- 
cation. The ſecond Epiſile deſcribes the occupations and amuſements of a contemplative mind in 
the country, and may be conſidered as a picture of the author's own manner of living. 

The Eſay on Painting is an elegant piece of verſification, and ſhows, in the fulleſt light, Mr, 
Scott's turn for the polite arts. He was always a great admirer of painting, and for many year 
never miſſed an annual exhibition The poem is ſaid to be addreſſed to a young painter, but has ng 
reference to any particular perſon, It will perhaps be found, that not any very new remarks are 
introduced on a ſubject relative to which ſo mark has been written ; but the rules and obſervations 
are at leaſt delivered with taſte and propriety.” 

Of his ſucceſs as a critic, in his poſthumous volume, Mr. Hoole thinks no leſs favourably than af 
Bis poetical pretenſions. 

« This volume diſplays an open, manly ſpirit of criticiſm, and may be peruſed by all lover 
of poetry with advantage. He ſeems, with reaſon, to have diſputed the claim of Denham to the 
reputation which he has ſo long enjoyed, and ſeveral of the paſſages adduced by him from Coper” 
Hill, very well ſupport his aſſertions. Ile has ſkilfully de fended Milton's Lycidas againſt ſome of 
Dr. Johnſon's objeRions, and has well apologiſed for the profuſion of imagery acmitted into a 
poem expreſſive of grief. He has judiciouſly pointed out ſeveral inaccuracies in the Windſor Fore 
of Pope, one of the correcteſt of our poets. His remarks on Gronger Hill, and the Ruins of Rane of 
Dyer, and the Oriental Eclogues of Collins, are replete with taſte, the defects and beauties of each 
poem being ſingled out with great diſcernment. The Ely of Gray ſeems to have given him lit 
tle room for objection, but I think that he has indulged himſelf too much in his propoſed tranſpoſ- 
tion of ſeveral paſſages in that poem. Amidſt all the beauties of Goldſmith's Deſerted V Mage, he 
has very clearly diſcovered redundancy and incorrectneſs. His ſtrictures on Thomſon are generally 
juſt, and ſeveral examples are given of falſe figures, and confuſed metaphors, wherein the poet's 
fancy! has carried away his judgment.” 

| Such are the criticiſms of Mr. Hoole, which, with a few exceptions, will be generally allowed to 
be the reſult of a competent judgment, a candid diſpoſition, and an elegant taſte, He has eftumated 
the moral and intellectual character of Scott with impartiality, and diſcriminated the beauties and 
defects of his compoſitions with accuracy. 

In ſuch an age as this, (when diſſipation reigns, and prudence eps,” too much cannot be fad in 
favour of a man who was not leſs diſtinguiſhed by the blameleſs ſimplicity of his manners, than the 
warmth of his friendſhip, and the activity of his benevolence. But his amiable worth and poetical 
genius, may be better known from his works, that truly reflect their author's mind, than any formal 
comments. Though a diſciple of Barclay, he is alſo a legitimate ſon of Apollo. The preſent writer i 
happy to agree with Mr. Hoole, in aſſigning him a reſpectable rank among the poets of our nation. 
His compoſitions are characterized by elegance, ſimplicity, and harmony, more than invention or ſub- 
6 7 ; either of which ; are — They breathe a Fn of * and —— ans 
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diſplay an amiable and virtuous mind. In natural enthuſiaſm and fire, they are by no means defi- 


cent. The ſubjects on which choice or accident has induced him to write, afford no great room for 


invention to be exerciſed. His third and fourth eclogues, and the ſecond and third Oriental ones, and ſome 
other poems, have, however, a diſpoſition of conduct not very frequently met with. All his pieces 
ſhow a propriety of plan, and regularity of connection; their component parts are homogenous arid 
concordant, and cloſe in an eaſy and agreeable manner. They are diſtinguiſhed by correctneſs and 
neatneſs of expreſſion; a ſtyle free from eliptical abruptneſs, violent tranſpoſitions, or a flovenly re- 
currence of the ſame words in one ſentence. His lines are ſeldom cold or proſaie, though ſometimes 
2 verſe may be found purpoſely varied from the common ſtructure by trochaic accents, or otherwiſe: 
in ſome inſtances the lime labor et mora are ton viſible, and ſeem to have deſtroyed the characteriſ- 
ne relief, the glowing thought, and the ardent language. But his poems have a merit of no common 
kind; they have no poetical common-places; the ſentiments and diction are unborrowed; and his 
ſtyle of compoſition, as well as his modes of thinking, are entirely his own. 

His Elegies, Deſcriptive and Moral, are characterized by a natural enthuſiaſm, harmony, and ſimpli- 


ty. The deſcriptions are truly poetical, and the morality ſo happily interwoven with them, as to 


ſcem almoſt neceſſarily connected with the ſubject; while the melodious gravity of the verſe, and the 
agreeable melancholy ſpirit of the ſentiments and expreſſion, compoſe a very decent and ſuitable garb 
for the elegiac Muſe, | . 

His Elegy written at Ammwell, 1768, at a time when he was ſuffering the greateſt of human calami- 
ties, the death of the object whom he mourns, is fraught with fine poetical feeling, that entitles it to 


rank with the © Monodies' of Shaw and Lyttleton, and the“ Verſes,” &c. of Langhorne ; the moſt 


pathetic funeral elegies in the Engliſh language. | a 

His Amoell is an eaſy and melodious deſcriptive poem; the objects of which are thoſe rural ſcenes 
and images that ſtrike upon a young mind impregnated with the ſeeds of poetry, of courſe, with an 
ardent love of nature—that ſtrike with a degree of enthuſiaſm, which ſeems, like other generous paſ- 
ſions, to have its empire imyouth, but can never be divided from memory. He begins with invok- 
ing the deſcriptive Muſe, who inſpired Thomſon, Dyer, and Shenſtone ; invites his Maria, the ſecond 
fair partner of his joys, to accompany him in his walk; diredts our eye to Hertford's gray teters which 
introduces a ſhort epiſode of the defeat of the Danes by Alfred, in 879; to Berleo and Ware-Park, 
once the reſidence of Sir Richard Fanſhaw, the tranſlator of the © Luſiad”” of Camoens, who is elegantly 
commemorated ; to the New River, brought to London by Sir Hugh Middleton; to Ware, once ſa- 
mous for its tournaments, in one of which an Earl of Pembroke was ſlain, 25th Hen. III. ; to Langley- 
bottom, an Elyſian fcene, on which he ſcriouſly moralizes. After lamenting, in the cloſe of theſe 
melancholy ideas, the death of his friends Turner and De Horne, he proceeds in his paſtoral land- 
ſcape, near and remote, till he reſts at laſt on Arrvell, his Farourite ſcene; of which he gives a more 


particular and more graphical view. Scarcely any thing of the deſcriptive kind can be more poetical 


than the farewell addreſs to the ſcene and ſubject of this elegant poem. It is rendered intereſting by 
the introduction of hiſtorical incidents, apt alluſions, and moral refleRions. Introduced are Iſaac Wal- 
to, the ſcene of whoſe © Angler's Dialogues” is the Vale of Lee; William Warner, the author of 
« Albion's England, who reſided here; Thomas Haſſal, vicar of Amve!l, who, like the good Biſhop 
of Marſeilles, performed his parochial duty during the plague in 1603 and 1625; and Mr. Hoole, tbe 
Britiſh Tofſo, his future biographer, who thither ; 


Oft from buſy ſcenes, 
To rural calm and letter'd eaſe retires, 


In his Amebean Eclogurs, the rural imagery that is introduced and illuſtrated by notes, is new and 


Linnzan; though ſome of his plants and ſhrubs, like the barbarous town in Horace, no verſification 
can make poetical—werſu dicere non eff, They evince, however, ſtrong powers of appropriate and diſs 
criminating deſcription, natural and pathetic ſentiment, and correct and ſpirited verſification. 

His Oriental Eclogues have little to fear from a compariſon with any of their predeceſſors. Like 
thoſe of Collins, they have deſcription, incident, ſentiment, and moral; they have ſimplicity of 
thought, and melody of language. To deſcribe the manners and habits of life of a people, and the 
ſcenery of a country that is known, and known too but imperfectly, by the deſcription of others, is a 
taſk of conſiderable difficulty. Of the numerous attempts of this kind, whether in proſe or verſe, 
there are ſew, perhaps, will ſtund the teſt of examination. Should it poſſibly be objected to Scott, 

| Z 2 uw ; 
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that he. bas not wholly eſcaped the impropriety of ſometimes blending European with Aſiatic ideay 
ke has, however, other beautics, that will more than atone for what, perhaps, in an Engliſhman might 
be unavoidable. They brea he a ſpirit of humani:y and poetry, that does equal honour to his hear: 
and his underſtanding, In the Eaſt Indian eclogue, intituled Serim, or the Artificial Famine, the mi- 
ſery and deſtruction accumulated, ſome years ago, on the Gentoo natives of Bengal, &c. by the mono- 
poly of rice, are painted in ſtrong colours, and exhibit a picture of our unſeeling countrymen, from 
which we turn with horror, to ſcenes not leſs horrid, though long paſt in the Welt. 

The Mexican Prophecy is a ſpirited production. On the approach of Cortez tothe neighbourhood of Mex» 
ico, the Emperor Montezuma ſent a number of magicians to attempt the deſtruction of the Spaniſh 
army. As the ſorcerers were practiſing their incantations, a demon appeared to them in the form of their 
idol Ticatlapuca, and foretold the fall of the Mexican empire. On this legend is founded the ode, of which 
the concluſion approaches to ſublimity. Reſpecting the general poetical merit of his Eſay on Painting, 
E-ifiles, and Odes, the preſent writer is happy to coincide in judgment with Mr. Hoole. His Sonnets 
are correct and elegant, and will be read with pleaſure; though they do not poſſeſs all the appropri- 
ate excellencies of this ſpecies of verſe. His verſes on the Æolian Harp, and on Fear, are ſpirited and 
poetical. But there is not, perhaps, in the whole compaſs of his poetry, any thing more expreſſive of 
his philanthropical affections and comprehenſive benevolence, than the following little Ode. 155 is ru. 


ly Britiſh, and truly humane, 
I hate that drum's diſcordant ſound, 
Parading round, and round, and round; s 
To thoughtleſs youth i it pleaſure yields, 
And lures from cities and from fields, 
To ſell their liberty for charms 
Of tawdry lace, and glittering arms; 
And when Ambitjon's voice commands, 
To march, and fight, and fall, in forcign lands, 
I hate that drum's diſcordant ſound, 
Parading round, and round, and round: 
To me it talks of ravag'd plains, 
; And burning towns, and ruin'd ſwains, 
And mangled limbs, and dying groans, 
And widows tears, and orphans moans ; 
And all that Miſery's hand beſtows, 

To fill the catalogue of human woes. 

His Critical Eſſays are no inconſiderable addition to his fame. They have much merit, in the 
mode of criticiſm which he has purſued. In the minuteneſs and rigour of his examination, he ap- 
proaches to the inquiſitorial ſtrictneſs of Dr. Johnſon. This exactneſs, however, is ſometimes miſap- 
plied, and ſometimes Icads him into error. Juſt obſervations are ſometimes mixed with faults. Some 


peculiar words and phraſes do not produce a plcatung effect; ; but, on the whole, they may be read by 
pa ardent ny poct with advantage, ' 
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- ADVERTISEMENT, 


grcn of the following pieces as were formerly | principal part of this volume, it is apprehended, 
publiſhed having been honoured with general ap- | are not of inferior merit; and the whole may, 
probation, any apology for reprinting them mult | perhaps, afford an innocent and agreeable amuſe- 
de unneceſſary. The others, which conſtitute the | ment to the lovers of nature and poetry. 


Anwell, 1782. 2 
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. 
MORAL ECLOGUES. - 


At ſecura quies, et neſcia fallere vita, N 
Dives opum variarum; at latis otia fundis, 25 
Speluncæ, vivique lacus; at frigida Tempe, 

Mugituſque boum, molleſque ſub arbore ſomnj 

Non abſunt. Illic ſaltus, ac luſtra ferarum, ed 
Et patiens operum parvoque aſſueta juventus, 

Sacra deũm, ſanctique patres : extrema per illos 


Juſtitia excedens terris veſtigia fecit. 
Viks. Georg II. I. 467. 


0 ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tus moſt rational definition of paſtoral poetry ſeems to be that of the learned and iogenious Dr. 
Johnſon, in the 37th number of his Rambler. * Paſtoral, ſays he, being the repreſentation of an 
action or paſſion, by its effects on a country lite, has nothing peculiar, but its confinement to ru- 
' ral imagery, without which it ceaſes to be paſtoral.” This theory the author of the following ec- 


logues has endeavoured to exemplify. 


ECLOGUE I. The gentle ſwain the cheerful ſcene admir'd ; 
: The cheerful ſcene the ſong of joy inſpir'd. 
THERON; OR, THE PRAISE OP RURAL LIFE. © Chant on,” he cry'd, ye warblers on the ſpray! 


Lene, a Heath. Seaſon, Spring; Time, Morning. | * Bleat on, ye flocks, that in the paſtures play: 
Low on, ye herds, that range the dewy vales ! 
Fam Spring o'er nature held her gentleſt (way, | * Murmur, ye rills! and whiſper ſoft, ye gales! 
Fair morn diffus'd around her brighteſt ray ; How bleſt my lot, in theſe ſweet fields aſſign'd, 
Thin miſts hung hovering on the diſtant trees, * Where peace and leiſure ſooth the tuneful mind; 
Or roll'd from off the fields before the breeze. Where yet ſome pleaſing veſtiges remain 


The ſhepherd Theron watch'd his fleecy train, * Of unperverted nature's golden reign, 
Beneath a broad oak, on the graſſy plain. * When love and virtue rang'd Arcadian ſhades, 
A heath's green wild lay plealant to his view, With undeſigning youths and artleſs maids! 


With ſhrubs and field-flowers deck'd of varied hue: | * For us, though deftin'd to a later time, 
There hawthorns tall their filver bloom diſclos'd, | A leſs luxuriant ſoil, leſs genial clime, 


Here flexile broom's bright yellow interpos'd ; * For us the country boaſts enough to charm, 

There purple orchis, here pale daifies ſpread, In the wild weodland or the cultur'd farm. 

And ſweet May lilies richeſt odours ſhed. * Come, Cynthio, come! in town no longer 
From many a copſe and blofſom'd orchard near, ſtay . | 
The voice of birds melodious charm'd the ear s * From crowds, and noiſe, and folly, haſte away ! 


There ſhrill the lark, and ſoft the linnet ſung, The fields, the meads, the trees, are all in bloom, 
200 loud through air the throftle's muſic rung, | The verual ſhowers ** a rich perſume, | 


730 | 

Where Damon's manſion, by the glafly ſtream, 

© Rears its white walls that through green wil- 
* lows gleam, 

Annual the neighbours hold their ſhearing-day ; 

* Andblithe youths come, and nymphsin neat array: | 

© Thoſe mm their ſheep, upon the ſmooth. turf 
laid, 5 

In the broad plane's or trembling poplar's ſhade; 

* Theſe for their friends th' expected feaſt pro- 

1 vide, 

©* Beneath cool bowers along th' encloſure's fide. 

* To view the toil, the glad repaſt to ſhare, 

* Thy Delia, my Melania, ſhall be there; 

* Each, kind and faithful to her faithful ſwain, 

© Loves the calm pleaſures of the paſtoral plain. 

Come, Cynthio, come: If gowns and crowds in- 
« vite, ; 

And noiſe and folly promiſe high delight; |, 

* Soon the tir'd ſoul diſguſted turns from theſe— 

The rural proſpect, only, long can pleaſe !' 


ECLOGUE II. 


PALEMON ; OR, BENEYOLENCE. 


Scene, a Wood-fide on the Brow of a Hill ;=Sea- 
ſon, Summer; Time, Forenoon. 


Bzcur fleecy clouds flew ſcattering o'er the ſky» 


And ſhorten'd ſhadows ſhow'd' that noon was | 


nigh; 
When —— young ſhepherds, in the upland ſhade, 
Their liſtleſs limbs upon the greenſward laid. 
Surrounding groves the wandering fight confin'd— 
All, ſave where, weſtward, one wide landſcape 
ſhin'd, 
Down in the dale were neat encloſures ſeen, 
The winding hedge- row and the thicket green; 
Rich marſh land next a glofly level ſhow'd, 
And through gray willows filver rivers flow'd : 
Beyond, high hills with towers and villas crown'd, 
And waving foreſts, form'd the proſpect's bound. 
Sweet was the covert where the ſwains reclin'd ! 
There ſpread the wild roſe, there the woudbine 
twin'd ; [ground, 
There ſtood the green fern; there, o'er the graſſy 
Sweet camomile and alehoof crept around 
And centaury red and yellow cinquefoil grew, 
And ſcarlet campion, and cyanus blue; 
And tufted thyme, and marjoram's purple bloom, | 
And ruddy ſtrawberries yielding rich perfume. 
Gay flies their wings on each fair flower diſplay'd, 
And labouring bees a lulling murmur made. 
Along the brow a path delighttul lay; 
Slow by the youths Palemon chanc'd to ſtray, 
A. bard, who often to the rural throng, | 
At vacant hours rehears'd the moral ſong ! 
The ſong the ſhepherds crav'd; the ſage reply'd: 
© As late my ſteps forſook the fountain fide, 
* Adown the green lane by the beechen grove, 
* Their flocks young Pironel and Larvon drove ; 
© With us perchance they'll reſt a while'—The 
= ſwains {plains : 
Approach'd the ſhade; their ſheep ſpread o'er the 
Silent they view'd the venerable man, 
Whoſe voice melodious thus the lay began : 


———— 


What Alcon ſung where Eveſham's vales extend, 
I fing ; ye ſwains, your pleas d attention lend | 
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There long with him the rural life Þ leq 
* His ſelds I cultur'd, and his flocks 1 fed. 
Where, by the hamlet road upon the green, 


Stood pleaſant cots with trees diſpers'd between, 


* Befide his door, as waving o'er his head 
A lofty elm its ruſtling foliage ſpread, 
* Frequent he ſat; while all the village train 
* Preſs'd round his ſeat, and liſten'd to his ſtrain 
And once of fair Benevolence he ſung, : 
* And thus the tuneful numbers left his tongue: 
* Ye youth of Avon's banks, of Bredon's groves, 
Sweet ſcenes, where plenty reigns, and plea- 
ſure roves 
Moo to your bowers benevolence the fair, 
Kind as your ſoil, and gentle as your air. 
She comes! her tranquil ſtep, and placid eye, 
Fierce rage, fell hate, and ruthleſs avarice fly, 
She comes! her heav'nly ſmiles, with power. 
ful charm, | larm. 
* Smooth care's rough brow, and reſt toil's weary 
„She comes! ye ſhepherds, importune her ſtay! 
* While your fair farms exuberant wealth diſplay, 
„ While _— +d flocks their annual increaſe 
8 40 yie L : 
And yellow harveſts load the fruitful field 
Beneath grim want's inexorable reign, 
Pale ficknels, oft, and feeble age complain! 
„Why this unlike allotment, ſave to ſhow, 
That who poſſeſs, poſſeſs but to beftow ?” 
Palemon ceas'd.—* Sweet is the ſound of gales 
Amid green oſiers in the winding vales ; 
Sweet is the lark's loud note on ſunny hills, 
* What time fair morn the ſky with fragrance fills; 


Sweet is the nightingale's love-ſoothing ſtrain, 


* Heard by ſtill waters on the moonlight plain ? 

But not the gales that through green oſiers play, 

* Nor lark's nor nightingale's melodious lay, 

«* Pleaſe like ſmooth numbers by the mule in- 
* ſpir'd Pom 

Larvon reply'd,”and homeward all retir'd, 


ECLOGUE III. 
ARMYN ; OR, THE DISCONTENTED. 


Scene, a Valley :==Senſon, Summer; Time, After- 
| N00N. 


SUMMER O'er heav'n diffus'd ſereneſt blue, 

And painted earth with many a pleaſing hue; 

When Armyn mus'd the vacant hour away, 

Where willows o'er him wav'd their pendant 
ſpray. | | 

Cool was the ſhade, and cool the paſſing gale, 

And ſweet the proſpect of the adjacent vale; 

The fertile ſoil, profuſe of plants, beſtow'd 

The crowfoot's gold, the trefoi!'s purple ſhow'd, 

The ſpiky mint rich fragrance breathing round, 

And meadſweet tall with tufts of flowretscrown'd, 

And comfry white, and hoary ſilver weed, 

The bending oſier, and the ruſtling reed. 

There, where clear ſtreams about green iſlands 
ſpread, . 

Fair flocks and herds, the wealth of Armyn fed; 

There, on the hill's ſoft ſlope, delightful view: 

Fair fields of corn, the wealth of Armyn grew; 

His ſturdy hinds, a flow laborious band, 

Swept their bright ſcythes along the level land; 

4 | 
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zuthe youths and maidens nimbly near them paſt, 

And the thick ſwarth in careleſs wind- rows caſt. 

Full on the landſcape ſhone the weſtering ſun, 

When thus the ſwain's ſoliloquy begun: 

« Haſte down, O fun, and cloſe the tedious day 

« Time to the unhappy flowly moves away. 

Not ſo to me, in Roden's ſylvan bowers, hours; 

« Paſs'd youth's ſhort bliſsful reign of careleſs 

« When to my view the fancy'd future lay, 

© Aregion ever tranquil, ever gay. 

« 0 then, what ardours did my breaſt inflame! 

« What thoughts were mine, of friendſhip, love 
and fame! 

How taſteleſs life, now all its joys are try'd, 

And warm purſuits in dull repoſe ſubſide!” 

He paus'd : his cloſing words Albino heard, 

As down the ſtream his little boat he ſteer d; 

His hand releag'd the fail, and dropt the oar, 

And moor'd the light ſkiff en the ſedgy ſhore. 

« Ceaſe, gentle ſwain,' he ſaid ; * no more, in vain, 

© Thus make paſt pleaſure cauſe of preſent pain! 

« Ceaſe, gentle ſwain, he ſaid; © from thee alone 

Are youth's bleſt hours and fancy'd proſpects 
«* flown? 

© Ah no !—remembrance to my view reſtores 

Dear native fields, which now my ſoul deplores; 

« Rich hills and vales, and pleaſant village ſcenes 

© Of oaks, whoſe wide arms ſtretch'd o'er daiſied 
© greens, 

© And windmill's ſails flow-circling in the breeze; 

© And cottage walls envelop'd half with trees 

© Sweet ſcenes, where beauty met the raviſh'd fight, 

© And muſic often gave the ear delight; 

© Where Delia's ſmile, and Mira's tuneful ſong, 

© And Damon's converſe, charm'd the youthful 
© throng ! [ plains, 

© How chang'd, alas, how chang'd O' er all our 

© Proud Nor val now in lonely grandeur reigns; 

© His wide-ſpread park a waſte of verdure lies, 

© And his vaſt villa's glittering roofs ariſe. 

For me, hard fate !—But ſay, ſhall I complain? 

© Theſe limbs yet active, life's ſupport obtain. 

Jet us, or good or evil as we ſhare, 

© That thankful prize, and this with patience bear.“ 

The ſoft reproach touch'd Armyn's gentle breaſt ; 

His alter'd brow a placid ſmile expreſt. 

Calm as clear ev'nings after vernal rains, 

© When all the air a rich perfume retains, 

My mind, ſaid he, © its murmurs driv'n away, 

© Feels oy full force, and bows to reaſon” 
© ſway? 

He ceas d: the ſun, with horizontal beams, 

Giltthe green mountains, andtheglittering ſtreams. 

Slow down the tide before the ſinking breeze 

Albino's white ſail gleam'd among the trees ; 

Slow down the tide his winding courſe he bore 

To wat'ry Talgar's aſpin-ſhaded ſhore. 

Slow croſs the valley, to the ſouthern hill, 

The ſteps of Armyn ſought the diſtant vill, [roſe ; 

Where through tall elms the moſs-grown turret 

And his fair manſion offer *d ſweet repoſe. 


_ ECLOGUE IV. 
LYCORON 3 OR, THE UNHAPPY. 
Scene, a Valley; Seaſon, Autumn; Time, Evening. 


Ta matron, Autumn, held her ſober reign 
Ver fading foliage on the ruſſet plain; 


And his fond eyes on beauty fix 


And whom my love had 


Mild evening came; the moon began to riſe, 
And ſpread pale luſtre o'er unclouded fkies. 
*T'was ſilence all ſave where along the road 
The flaw wane grating bore its cumb'rous load; 
Save waere broad rivers rolPd their waves away, 
And ſcreaming herons ſought their wat'ry pre 
When hapleſs Damon, in Algorno's vale, 
Pour'd his ſoft ſorrows on the paſling gale. 
© That grace of ſhape, that elegance of air, 
© That blooming face ſo exquiſitely fair ; 
That eye of brightneſs, bright as morning's ray, 
© That ſmile of ſoftneſs, ſoft as cloſing day, 
© Which bound my foul to thee; all, all are fled— 
© All loſt in dreary manſions of the dead 
© Ev'n him, whom diſtance from his love divides, 
© Toil'd on ſcorch'd ſands, or toſt on rolling tides, 
Kind hope ſtill cheers, {till paints, to ſooth his 
n, 
The ou y moment when they meet again. 
Far week my lot! of hope bereft, I mourn 
© The parted ſpirit never can return! 
Thus Damon ſpoke, as in the cypreſs gloom 
He hung lamenting o'er his Delia's tomb. 
In the ſtill valley where they wander'd near, 
Two gentle ſhepherds chanc'd his voice to hear: 
Lycoron's head time's hand had filver'd o'er, 
And Milo's cheek youth's roſy bluſhes bore. 
How 5 ſaid Lycoron, * flows that 
6 — ! 0 1 
< It brings paſt miſeries to my mind again. 
© When che blithe village, on the — 
« Sees its fair daughters in the dance convene; 
And youth's light ſtep in ſearch of pleaſure ſtrays, 
their gaze; 
© Should'ſt thou, then lingering midſt the lovely 
© train, 
< Wiſh ſome young charmer's eaſy heart to gain, 
Mark well, that reaſon love's purſuit approve, 
« Ere thy ſoft arts her tender — move: 
© Elfe, though thy thoughts in ſummer regions 


range, 
Calm ſunny climes that ſeem to fear no change; 


© Rude winter's rage will ſoon the ſcene deform, 

© Dark Les. thick cloud, and rough with battering 
orm! 

When parents interdict, and friends diſſuade, 

© The prudent cenſure, and the proud upbraid; 

Think! all their efforts then ſhalt thou diſdain, 

Thy faith, thy conſtancy, unmov'd, maintain? 

To Iſca's fields me once ill- fortune led; 

In Iſca's fields her flocks Zelinda fed: 

© There oft, when ev' ning, on the ſilent plain, 

© Commenc'd with ſweet ſerenity her reign, 

Along green groves, or down the winding 

The fair one liſten'd to my tender tales 

Then when her mind, or doubt, or fear, diſtreſt, 

© And doubt, or fear, her anxious eyes oppreſt, 

« Ono!” ſaid I, © let oxen quit the mead, 

« With climbing goats on craggy cliffs to feed; 

Before the hare the hound affrighted fly, 

« And larks purſue the falcon through the 111 


« Streams ceaſe to flow, and winds to ſtir the lake, 


« If I, unfaithful, ever thee forſake 
What = aye utter'd then, my heart be- 
© liev'd: 
O wretched heart, ſelf-flatter'd and deceiv'd ! 
Fell flander's arts the vu fame accus'd ; 
choſe, my pride refus d. 


| 
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For me, that cheek did tears of grief diſtain? 

To me, that voice in anguiſh plead in vain ? 

© What fiend relentleſs then my ſoul poſſeft ? 

s Oblivion hide! for ever hide the reſt! 

£ Too well her irnocence and truth were prov'd; 

Too late my pity and my juſtice moy'd!” 1 
He ceas'd, with groans that more than words 


And ſmote in agony his aged breaſt, 


[ 


| 


His friend reply'd not; but, with ſoothin 7 

Of folemn — ſought to eaſe his — —_ 

Soft flow'd the notes, as gales that waft perfume 

From cowſlip meads, or Laden boughs in bloom, 

Peace o'er their minds a calm compoſure caſt; 

And flowly down the ſhadowy vale in penſive 
mood they paſt. 


ELEGIES; DESCRIPTIVE AND MORAL. 


ELEGY I1. 
WRITTEN AT THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 


STERN Winter hence with all his train removes, 
And cheerful ſkies and limpid ſtreams are ſeen; 

Thick-ſprouting foliage decorates the groves ; 
Reviving herbage clothes the fields with green. 


Yet lovelier ſcenes th* approaching months pre- 
are ; 5 
Kind | ſpring's full bounty ſoon will be diſplay'd ; 


The ſmile of beauty ev'ry vale ſhall wear; 
The voice of ſong enliven ev'ry ſhade. 


O fancy, paint not coming days too fair ! 


Oft for the proſpects ſprightly May ſhould yield 


Rain-pouring clouds have darken'd all the air, 
Or ſnows untimely whiten'd o'er the field: 


But ſhould kind ſpring her wonted bounty ſhow'r, 
The ſmile of beauty, and the voice of ſong ; 

If gloomy thought the human mind o'erpower, 

Ev'n vernal hours glide unenjoy'd along. 


I Thun the ſcenes where madd'ning paſſion raves, 
Where pride and folly high dominion hold, 
And unrelenting avarice drives her ſlaves 

O'er proſtrate virtue, in purſuit of gold. 


The graſſy lane, the wood- ſurrounded field, gay, 
The rude ſtone fence with fragrant wallflow'rs 

The clay-built cot, to me more pleaſure yield, 

Than all the pomp imperial domes diſplay : 


And yet even here, amid theſe ſecret ſhades, 
Theſe ſimple ſcenes of unreprov'd delight, 
Affliction's iron hand my breait invades, 
And death's dread dart is ever in my fight, 


While genial ſuns to genial ſhow'rs ſucceed 
(The air all mildneſs, and the earth all bloom); 
While herds and flocks range ſportive o'er the 
mead, 
Crop the ſweet herb, and ſnuff the rich perfume; 


O why alone to hapleſs man deny'd 
To taſte the bliſs inferior beings boaſt ? 
O why this fate, that fear aud pain divide 
His few ſhort hours on earth's delightful coaſt ? 


Ah ceaſe—no more of Providence complain 
*Tis ſenſe of guilt that wakes the mind to woe, 
Gives force to fear, adds energy to pain, 


And palls cach joy by Heav'n indulg d below: 


Why elſe the ſmiling infant-train ſo bleſt, 
Ere ill propenſion ripens into fin, 

Ere wild deſire inflames the youthful breaſt, 
And dear-bought knowledge ends the peacg 

within ? 

As to the bleating tenants of the field, 
As to the ſportive warblers on the trees, 

To them their joys ſincere the ſeaſons yield, 
And all their days and all their proſpects pleaſe; 


Such mine, when firſt from London's crowded 

ſtreets, (hills, 

Rov'd my young ſteps to Surry's wood-crown'd 

O' er 8 meads that breath'd a thouſand 
Weets, | 


By ſhady coverts and by cryſtal rills, 


O happy hours, beyond recov'ry fled ! 
W hat ſhare I now that can your loſs repay, 


| While o'er my mind theſe glooms of thought are 


ſpread, | 
And veil the light of life's meridian ray ? 


Is there no power this darkneſs to remove ? 
The long-loſt joys of Eden to reſtore ? 
Or raiſe our views to happier ſeats above, more: 
Where fear, and pain, and death, {hall be no 


Yes, thoſe there are who know a Saviour's love 
The long-loſt joys of Eden to reſtore, 
And raiſe their views to happier ſeats above, 
Where fear, and pain, and death, ſhall be no 
more : — 


Theſe grateful ſhare the gifts of nature's hand; 
And in the varied ſcenes that round them ſhine 

(Minute and beautiful, or rude and grand), 
Admire th' amazing workmanſhip divine. 


Blows not a flow' ret in th' enamell'd vale, 
Shines not a pebble where the riv'iet ſtrays, | 

Sports not an inſect on the ſpicy gale, : 
But claims heir wonder, and excites their praiſe, 


For them ev'n vernal nature looks more gay, 
For them more lively hues the fields adorn; 
To them more fair the faireſt ſmile of day, 
To them more ſweet the ſweeteſt breath of 
morn. 


They feel the bliſs that hope and faith ſupply ; 
They paſs ſerene th' appointed hours that bring 
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The day that wafts them to the realms on high, 
The day that centers in eternal ſpring. 


ELEGY II. 


WRITTEN IN THE HOT VEATHER, JULY I757- 


Tsxee hours from noon the paſling ſhadow ſhews, 
The ſul.ry breeze glides faintly o'er the plains, 
The dazzling ether fierce and fiercer -_ 
And human nature ſcarce its rage ſuſtains. 


——_—— Sw; 


2 
| FO 


Now till and vacant is the duſky ftreet, 
And till and vacant all yon fieids extend, 
gare where thoſe ſwains, oppreſs'd with toi! and 


cat, 
The graſſy har veſt of the mead attend. 


Loſt is the lively aſpe of the ground, 
Low are the ſprings, the reedy ditches dry; 
No verdant ſpot in all the vale is found, 
Save what yon ſtream's unfai ing ſtores ſupply. 


Where are the flow'rs, the garden's rich array? 
Where is their beauty, where their fragrance 
? 


d! 
Their ſtems relax, faſt fall their leaves away, 
They fade and mingle with their duſty bed: . 


All but the natives of the torrid zone, 

What Afric's wilds, or Peru's fields diſplay, 
Pleas'd with a clime that imitates their own, 

They lovelier bloom bencath the parching ray. 


Where is wild nature's heart-reviving ſong, 
That fill'd in genial ſpring the verdant bow'rs ? 
Silent in gloomy woods the Father'd thron 
* rough this long, long courſe af ſultry 
ours, | 


Where is the dream of bliſs by ſummer brought? 
The walk along the riv'let-water'd vale ? 
The field with verdure clad, with fragrance 
fraught ? 
The ſun mild-beaming, and the fanning gale ? 


Theweary ſoul imagination cheers, 

Her pleafing colours paint the future gay : 
Time paſſes on, the truth itſelf appears, 

The pleaſing colours inſtant fade away. 


ln diff rent ſeaſons diff*rent joys we place, 
And theſe will ſpring ſupply, and ſummer theſe ; 
Yet frequent ſtorms the bloom of ſpring deface, 
And ſummer ſcarcely brings a day to pleaſe. 


0 for ſome ſecret ſhady cool receſs, 
Some Gothic dome o'erhung with darkſome 
trees, | 
Where thick damp walls this raging heat repreſs, 
Where the long aiſle invites * — breeze 


But why theſe plaints? reflect, nor murmur 
more 
Far worſe their fate in many a foreign land; 
Indian tribes on Darien's ſwampy ſhore, 
The Arabs wand'ring over Mecca's ſand. 


Far worſe, alas the feeling mind ſuſtains, [ſhame ; 
8 d with the poignant pangs of fear or 
e hopeleſs lover bound in beauty's chains, 
The bard whom envy robs of hard- earn'd fame; 


He, who a father or a mother mourns, 
Or lovely conſort loſt in early bloom; 
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He, whom fell Febris, rapid fury, burns, 
Or Phthiſis flow leads ng ring to the tomb 


| Leſt man ſhould ſink beneath the preſent pain; 


Lcft man ſhould triumph in the preſent joy; 
For him th' unvarying laws of Heav'n orcain, 
Hope in his ills, and to his bliſs alloy, 


Fierce and oppreſſive is the heat we bear, 
Yet not unuſeful to our humid ſoil; _ 

Chence ſhall our fruits a richer flavour ſhare, 
Thence ſhall our plains with riper harveſts ſmile; 


Reflect, nor murmur more—for good in all, 
Heaven gives the due degrees of drought or rain; 


Perhaps ere morn, refreſhing ſhow'rs may fall, 


Nor ſoon yon ſun riſe blazing fierce again: 


Ev'n now behold the grateful change at hand! 
Hark, in the eaſt loud-bluſt' ring gales ariſe ; 
Wide and more wide the dark'ning clouds ex 


And diſtant lightnings flaſh along the ſkies! * 


O, in the awful concert of the ſtorm, 

While hail, and rain, and wind, and thunder join; 
May deep-felt gratitude my ſoul inform, 

May joyful ſongs of rev'rent praiſe be mine ! 


ELEGY III. 
WRITTEN IN HARVEST, 


FAREWELL the pleaſant violet-ſcented ſhade, 
The primros'd hill, and daiſy-mantled mead; 
The furrow'd land, with ſpringing corn array'd;- 

The ſunny wall, with-bloomy branches ſpread: 


Farewell the bow'r with bluſhing roſes gay; 
Farewell the fragrant trefoil-purpled field; _ 
Farewell the walk through rows of new- mo- 


7 
When ev'ning breezes mingled odours yield: 


Of theſe no more—now round the lonely farms, 
Where jocund plenty deigns to fix her ſeat ; 

Th' autumnal landſcape op'ning all its charms, _ 
Declares kind nature's annual work complete. 


In dif rent parts what diff rent views delight, 
Where on neat ridges waves the golden grain; 

Or where the bearded barley dazzling white, 
Spreads o'er the ſteepy ſlope or wide champaign, 


The ſmile of morning gleams along the hills, 
And wakeful labour calls her ſons abroad ; 

They leave with cheerful look their lowly vills, 
And bid the fields reſign their ripen'd load. 


In various taſks engage the ruſtic bands, 
And here the ſcythe, and there the fickle wield; 
Or rear the new-bound ſheaves along the lands, 
Or range in heaps the ſwarths upon the field. 


Some build the ſhocks, ſome load the ſpacious 


wains, 
Some lead to ſhelt'ring barns the fragrant corn; 
Some form tall ricks, that tow'ring o'er the plains 
For many a mile, the —. yards adorn, 


The rattling car with verdant branches crown'd, 
The joyful fwains that raiſe the clam'rous ſong, 
TH' encloſure gates thrown all around, 
The ſtubble peopled by the gleaning throng. 


Soon mark glad harveſt o ere rural lords, 
Whaſe wide domains oer Albion's ifle extend; 
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Think er kind hand your annual wealth af- 
+ Ffords, 
And bid to Heaven your grateful praiſe aſcend ! 


For though no gift ſpontaneous of the ground 
Roſe theſe fair crops that made your valleysfmile, 

Though the blithe youth of every hamlet round 
Purſued for theſe through many a day their toil; | 


Yet what avail your labours or your cares? 
Can all your labours, all your cares, ſupply 

Bright ſuns, or ſoft'ning ſhow'rs, or tepid airs, 
Or one indulgent influence of the ſky ? 


For Providence decrees, that we obtain 
With toil cach bleſſing deſtin'd to our uſe ; 
But means to teach us, that our toil is vain 
I he the bounty of his hand refuſe. 


Yet, Albion, blame not what thy crime demands, 
While this ſad truth the bluſhing muſe betrays— 
More frequent echoes o'er thy harveſt lands, 
The voice of riot than the voice of praiſe, 


Prolific though thy fields, and mild thy clime, 
Realms fam'd for fields as rich, for < Sm as fair, 

Have fall'n the prey of famine, war, and time, 
And now no ſemblance of their glory bear. 


Aſk Paleſtine, proud Aſia's early boaſt, 
Where now the groves that pour'd her wine 
and oil; | [coalt ; 
Where the fair towns that crown'd her wealthy 
Where the glad ſwains that till'd her fertile ſoil : 


Aſk, and behold, and mourn her hapleſs fall ! 
Where roſe fair towns, where toil'd the jocund 


1 Wain, 7 
Thron'd on the naked rock and mould'ring wall, 
Pale want and ruin hold their dreary reign. 


Where Jordan's valleys ſmil'd in living green, 
gs Sharon's flow'rs diſclos'd their varied 
ues, 
The wand'ring pilgrim views the alter'd ſcene, 
And drops the tear of pity as he views. 


Aſk Grecia, mourning o'er her ruin'd tow'rs, 
Ons now the proſpects charm'd her bards of 


Old, 
Her corn-clad mountains and Elyſian bow'rs, 
And _ fireams through fragrant meadows 
roll'd ? ? | 


Where freedom's praiſe along the vale was heard, 
And town to town return'd the fav'rite ſound ; 

Where patriot war her awful ſtaudard rear'd, 
And brav'd the millions Perfia pour'd around? 


There freedom's praife no more the valley cheers, 
There patriot war no more her banner waves; 

Nor bard, nor ſage, nor martial chief appears, 
But ſtern barbarians rule a land of flaves. - 


Of mighty realms are ſuch the poor remains ? 
Of mighty realms that fell, when mad with 
pow'r, Rs * f . . 
They call'd for vice to revel on their plains; 
The monſter. doom'd their offspring to devour ! 


o Albion! wowldſt thou ſhin their mournful fate, 


OF SCOTT. 


And woo to linger in thy fair retreat, 
The radiant virtues, progeny divine ! 


Fair truth, with dauntleſs eye and aſpect blang- 
Sweet peace whoſe brow no angry frown 4 
forms; 
Soft charity, with over-open hand; 
And courage, calm amid ſurrounding ſtorms, 


O lovely train! O haſte to grace our iſle ! 


So may the pow'r who ev'ry bleſſing yi 
Bid on her clime ſereneſt ſeaſons mile nn 
And _ with annual wealth her far-fam's 
clds. 


ELEGY IV. 


WRITTEN AT THE APPROACH OF WINTER, 


Tur ſun far ſouthward bends his annual way, 
The bleak north-caſt wind lays the foreſts bare, 

| The fruit ungather'd quits the naked ſpray, 

And dreary winter reigns o'er earth and air. 


No mark of vegetable life is ſeen, 
No bird to bird repeats his tuneful call; 

Save the dark leaves of ſome rude cvergreen, 
Save the lone red- breaſt on the moſs- grown wall, 


Where are the ſprightly proſpects ſpring ſupply d, 
The may-flower'd hedges ſcenting every a 
The white flocks ſcatt*ring o'er th* mountain's ſide, 
The woodlarks warbling on the blooming trees; 


Where is gay ſummer's ſportive inſe& train, 
That in green fields on painted pinions play'd? 

The herd at morn wide-paſturing o'er the plain, 
Or throng'd at noon-tide in the willow ſhade? 


Where is brown autumn's ev'ning mild and ſtill, 
What time the ripen'd corn freſh fragrance 
yields, 
What time the village peoples all the hill, 
And loud ſhouts echo o'er the harveſt fields? 


To former ſcenes our fancy thus returns, 

| To former ſcenes that little pleas'd when here! 

Our winter chills us, and our ſummer burns, 
Yet we diſlike the changes of the year. 


To happier lands then reſtleſs fancy flies, {flows 
Whete Indian ftreams through green Savannahs 
Where brighter ſuns and ever tranquil ſkies 
Bid new fruits ripen, and new flow'rets blow. 


Let truth theſe fairer happier lands ſurvey 
There frowning months deſcend in wat'ry 
ſtorms ; 
Or nature faints amid the blaze of day, 
And one brown hue the ſun-burnt plain deferms 


There oft, as 3 the I fields, 

Or home ward paſſing on the ſhadeleſs way, 
His joyleſs life the weary lab' rer yields, 
| And inſtant drops beneath the deathful ray. 


Who dreams of nature, free from nature's ſtrife? 
Who dreams of conſtant happineſs below? 

The hope-fluſh'd ent'rer on the ſtage of life; 
The youth to knowledge unchaſtis'd by woe. 


For me, long toil'd on many a weary, road, 


To ſhun their follies and their crimes be thine ; | 


P-.. > } ay Cn new 


Led by falle hope in ſearch of many a joy: 


She finds in winter many a view to pleaſe; 


E LE GIE S. 
Foe to the world's dean of wealth and ſame, 
y fr | 


| find in earth's bleak clime no bleſt abode, 
No place, no ſeaſon, ſacred from annoy : 


forme, while winter rages round the plains, 
With his dark days I human life compare ; | 
Not thoſe more fraught with clouds, and winds, 
and rains, 
Than this with pining pain and anxious care. 


0! whence this wondrous turn of mind our 
fate — 
Whate'er the ſeaſon or the place poſſeſt, 
We ever murmur at our preſent ſtate ; 
And yet the thought ot parting breaks our reſt ? 


Why elſe, when heard in ev'ning's ſolemn gloom, 
Does the ſad knell, that ſounding o'er the plain 

Tolls ſome poor lifeleſs body to the tomb, 
Thus thrill my breaſt with melancholy pain ? 


The voice of reaſon thunders in my ear: ſclay; 
Thus thou, ere long, muſt join thy kindred 
No more thoſe noſtrils breathe the vital air, 
No more thoſe eyelids open on the day! 


0 winter, o'er me hold thy dreary reign ! 

Spread wide thy ſkies in darkeſt horrors dreſt! 
Ol their dread rage no longer I'll complain 

Nor aſk an Eden for a tranſient gueſt. 


Enough has Heaven indulg'd of joy below, 

To tempt our tarriance in this loy'd retreat; 
Enough has Heaven ordain'd of uſeful woe, 

To make us languiſh for a happier ſeat. 


There is, who deems all climes, all ſeaſons fair ; 
There is, who knows uo reſtleſs paſhon's ſtrife ; | 
Contentment, ſmiling at each idle care; 
Contentment, thankful for the gift of life! 


The morning landſcape fring'd with froſt-work 


gay, | 
The ſun at noon ſeen through the leaflleſs trees, | 
The clear calm ether at the cloſe of day: 


She marks th' advantage ſtorms and clouds beſtow, 
When bluſt'ring Caurus purifies the air; 
When moiſt Aquarius pours the fleecy ſnow, 
That makes th' impregnate glebe a richer 
harveſt bear : 


She bids, for all, our grateful praiſe ariſe, 

To him whoſe mandate ſpake the world to form; 
Gay ſring's gay bloom, and ſuminer's cheerful 
ies, | 
And autumn's corn-clad field, and winter 

ſounding ſtorm, | ; 


ELEGY V. 


VRITTEN AT AMWELL, IN HERTFORDSHIRE, 
1768. 


OrRiexp! though ſilent thus thy tongue remains, 
read inquiry in thy anxious eye, 

Why my pale cheek the frequent tear diſtains, 
Why from my boſom burſts the frequent ſigh. 


Long from theſe ſcenes detain'd in diſtant fields, 
My mournful tale perchance eſcap'd thy ear: 
rei grief to me the repetition yields; 


Z 


| 


| 
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Thy Theron early from the world retir' d, 
Left to the buſy throng each boaſted aim, 
Nor aught, ſave peace in ſolitude, deſir d. 


A few choice volumes there could aft engage, 
A few choice friends there oft amus'd the day; 

There his lov'd parent's flow-declining age, 
Life's calm unvary'd ev'ning, wore away. 


Foe to the futile manners of the proud, 
He choſe an humble virgin for his own ; 

A form with nature's faireſt gifts endow'd, 
And pure as vernal bloſſoms newly blown. 


Her hand ſhe gave, and with it gave a heart 
By love engag'd, with gratitude impreſt, 

Free without tally. rudent without art, k 
With' wit — and with virtue bleſt. 

Swift paſs'd the hours; alas, to paſs no more! 
Flown like the light clouds of a ſummer's day! 


One beauteous pledge the beauteous conſort bore 3 
The fatal gift forbade the giver's ſtay. 


Ere twice the ſun perſorm'd his annual round, 
In one ſad ſpot where kindred aſhes he, | 
O'er wife, and child, and parents, clos'd the 


und ; 
The Anal home of man ordain'd to die! 


O ceaſe at length, obtruſive mem'ry ! ceaſe, 
Nor in my view the wretched hours retain, 
That ſaw diſeaſe on her dear life increaſe, 
And med'cine's lenient arts efſay'd in vain. 
O the dread ſcene (in miſery how ſublime) t 
Of love's vain pray'rs to ſtay her fleeting breath ! 
Suſpenſe that reſtleſs watch'd the flight of time, 
And helpleſs dumb deſpair awaiting death! 


O the dread ſcene !—"Tis agony to tell, 
How o*er the couch of pain declin'd my head, 
And took from dying lips the long farewell, 
The laſt, laſt parting, ere her ſpirit fled. 


© Reſtore her, Heaven, as from the grave retrieve== - 
© In each calm moment all things elſe reſign'd, 
Her 1 her language, ſhow how hard to 
eave 


© The low d companion ſhe muſt leave behind. 


© Reftore her, Heaven! for once in mercy ſpare" 
Thus love's vain prayer in anguiſh interpos'd : 

And ſoon * ve place to dumb deſpair, 

And o' er the paſt, death's fable curtain clos'd— 


In ſilence clos'd—My thoughts rov'd frantic round, 
No hope, no wiſh beneath the ſun remain'd; 
Earth, air, and ſkies one diſmal waſte I found, _ 
One 2008s” dreary blank, with horror 
ſtain” 


O lovely flow'r, too fair for this rude clime! 
O lovely morn, too 2 of light! 

O tranſient beauties, blaſted in their prime 
O tranſient glories, ſunk in ſudden night! 


Sweet excellence, by all who knew thee mourn'd! 
Where is that form, that mind, my ſoul admir' d; 
That form, with every pleaſing charm adorn'd; 
That mind, with every gentle thought inſpir'd ? 


The face with rapture view'd, I view no more; 


by kind attention gives thee-right to hear 


Ihe voice with rapture heard, no more I hear: 


— 
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Vet the loy'd features mem'ry's eyes explore; 
Yet the lov d accents fall on mem'ry's ear. 


Ah fad, ſad change (ſad ſource of daily pain) 
'That ſenſe of 1015 Cable renews; 7 pain) 
While my rack'd boſom heaves the ſigh in vain, 
While my pale cheek the tear in vain bedews. 


Still o'er the grave that holds the dear remains, 
The mould'ring veil her ſpirit left below, 
Fond fancy dwells, and pours funereal ſtrains, 

The foul-diſſolving me ody of woe. 


Nor mine alone to bear this painful doom, 
Nor ſhe alone the tear of — obtains; 

The muſe of Blagdon *, o'er. Conſtantia's tomb, 
In all the eloquence of grief complains. 


My friend's fair hope, like mine, ſo lately gain'd; 
His heart, like mine, in its true partner bleſt ; 

Both from one cauſe the ſame diſtreſs ſuſtain'd, 
The ſame fad hours beheld us both diſtreſt. 


© human life ! how mutable, how vain ! 

How thy wide ſorrows circumſcribe thy joy— 
A ſunny iſland in a ſtormy main, 

A ſpot of azure in a cloudy ſky ! 


Allgracious Heaven! ſince man, infatuate man, 
Reſts in thy works too negligent of thee, 
Lays for himſelf on earth his little plan, 
not, or diſtant views mortality ; 


Tis but to wake to nobler thought the ſoul, 
To rouſe us ling'ring on earth's flowery plain, 
To virtue's path our wand'rings to controul, 
Affliction frowning comes, thy miniſter of pain ! 


AMWELL: 
A DESCRIPTIVE POEM. 


Tara dwells a fond defire in human minds, 


When pleas'd, -their "om to extend to thoſe 
Of kindred taſte; and thence th' inchanting arts 
Of picture and of ſong, the ſemblance fair 


Of nature's forms produce. This fond deſire 


Prompts me to ſing the lonely ſylvan ſcenes 

Of Amwell; which, ſo ſoft in early youth, 

While novelty enhanc'd their native charms, 

Gave rapture to my ſoul; and often, ſtill, 

On life's calm moments ſhed ſerener joy. 
Deſcriptive muſe ! whoſe hand along the ftream 

Of ancient Thames, through Richmond's ſhady 

„„ 

And Sheen fair valleys, once thy + Thomſon led, 

And once o'er green Carmarthen's woody vales, 

And ſunny landſkapes of Campania's plain, 

Thy other favour'd bard f; thou, who ſo late, 

In bowers by Clent's wild peakes $, to Shenſtene's 


ear 
Didſt bring ſweet ſtrains of rural melody, 
(Alas no longer heard!) —vouchſafe thine aid: 


See werſes ⁊uritten at Sandgate cafle, in memory 
of a 7275 by the late ingenious Dr. Langhorne. 
T Thomſon, author of the Seaſons, refided part of 


it life near Richmond. 


+ Dyer, Author of Grongar Hill; The ruins of 
Rome ; and that excellent neglected poem, The Fleece. 

$ The Clent-hilſs adjoin to Hagley-park, and are 
net far diſtant from the Leaſowes, 


| 


i 


THE WORKS OF SCOTT. 


From all our rich varieties of view, 
What beſt may pleaſe, aſſiſt me to ſelect, 
With art diſpoſe, with energy deſcribe, 
| And its full image on the mind impreſs, 
And ye, who e'er in theſe delightful fields 
Conſum'd with me the ſocial hour, while I 
| Your walk conducted o'er their lovelieſt ſpots, 
And on their faireſt objects fix*d your fight; 
Accept this verſe, which may to memory call 
That ſocial hour, and ſweetly varied walk! 
And thou, by ſtrong connubial union mine; 
Mine, by the ſtronger union of the heart ; 
In whom the loſs of patents and of friends, 
And her, the firſt fair partner of my joys, 
All recompens'd I find; whoſe preſence cheers 
The ſoft domeſtic ſcene: Maria, come ! | 


Illumines earth and air; Maria, come! 


corn, 
We reach the airy point that proſpect yields, 


Not vaſt and awful, but confm'd and fair; 


Not the black mountain and the foamy main: 

Not the throng'd city and the buſy port; 

But pleaſant interchange of ſoft aſcent, 

And level plain, and growth of ſhady woods, 

And twining courſe of rivers clear, and fight 

Of rural towns, and rural cots, whoſe roofs 

Riſe ſcattering round, and animate the whole, 

Far ona the weſt, cloſe under ſheltering 

hills, | 

In verdant meads, by Lee's cerulean ſtream, 

Hertford's gray 'towers * aſcends; the rude re. 
mains ; 

Of high antiquity, from waſte eſcap'd 

Of envious time, and violence of war. 

For war there once, ſo tells th' hiſtoric page, 


| Led deſolation's ſteps : the hardy Dane, 


By avarice lur*d, o'er ocean's ſtormy wave, 
To ravage Albion's plains, his favourite ſeat, . 
There fix'd awhile; and there his caſtles rear d 


Among the trees; and there, beneath yon ridge 


Of piny rocks, his conquering navy moor'd, 


| With idle ſails furl'd on the yard, and oars. 


Recumbent on the flood, and ſtreamers gay 
Triumphant fluttering on the paſſing winds. 

In fear, the ſhepherd on the lonely heath 
Tended his ſcanty flock ; the ploughman turn'd; 
In fear, his haſty furrow : oft the din ; 

Of hoſtile arms alarm'd the eam and flames ; 
Of plunder'd towns through night's thick gloom 
from far 

Gleam'd diſmal on the ſight : till Alfred came, 
Till Alfred, father of his people, came, 

Lee's rapid tide into new channels turn'd, 

And left a-ground the Danian fleet, and forc'd 


In the beginning of the Heptarchy, the town 
of Hertford was accounted one of the principal 
cities of the Raſt Saxons, where the kings of that 
province often kept their courts, and a parlia- 
mentary council, or national ſynod, was held, Sept. 


24th, 673. Chauncy's Hiſt. of Hertfordſhire, p. 23F 


The E calls us forth; blithe ſummer's 
an 

Sheds OR flowers, and morning's brighteſt 
mile 
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The foe to ſpeedy flight x. Then freedomẽ's voice 

Reviv'd the drooping ſwain; then plenty's hand 

Recloth'd the delert fields, and peace and love 

zu {miling by; as now they fmiling fit, 

Obvious to fancy's eye, upon the fide 

ol yon bright ſunny theatre of hills, | 

Where Bengeo's villas riſe, and Ware Park's 
lawns 

Sjread their green ſurface, interſpers'd with groves 

Of broad umbrageous oak, and ſpiry pine, 

Tall elm, and linden pale, and blotfom'd thorn, 

Breathing mild fragrance, like the ſpicy gales 

Of Indian iſlands. On the ample brow, | 

Where that white temple rears its piliar'd front 

Half hid with gloſſy foliage, many a chief 

Renown'd for martial deeds, and many a bard 

Renown'd for ſong, have paſs'd the rural hour, 

The gentle Fanſhaw + there, from * noiſe of 
* camps, 

« From courts diſeaſe retir'd |,” delighted view'd 

The gaudy garden fam'd in Wotton's page ; 

Orin the verdant maze, or cool arcade, 

dat muſing, and from ſmooth Italian trains 

The ſoft Guarini's amorous lore transfus'd 

Into rude Britiſh verſe. The warrior's arm 

Now reſts from toil ; the poet's tuneful tongue 

In flence lies; frail man his lov'd domains 

don quits for ever! they themſelves, by courſe 

Of nature often, or caprice of art, | 

Experience change: even here, tis ſaid of old 

Steep rocky cliffs roſe where yon gentle ſlopes 

Mix with the vale; and fluctuating waves 

Spread wide, where that rich vale with golden 
flowers L h 

Stunes, and where yonder winding chryſtal rill, 


* Towards the latter end of the year 879, the 
Danes advanced to the borders of Mercia, and 
elected two forts at Hertford on the Lee, for the 
ſeeurity of their ſhips, which they had brought up 
that river. Here they were attached by the Lon- 
coners, who were repulſed. But Alfred advanced 
with bis army, and viewing the nature of their 
ſituation, turned the cont/e of the ftlream, ſo that 
their o#fe!s were left on dry ground; a circunt- 
farce robich terrified them to ſuch a degree, that 
they abandoned their forts, and, flving towards 

tle Severn, were purſued by Alfred as far as 
Muathridge. Smollet's Hitt. of England, 8vo. 
Liition, vol. i. p. 183. 


f vir Richard Fanſhaw, tran/lator of Guarini's 


Paſtor Fido, the Luſiad of Camoens, fic. He 
irar fon of Sir Henry Fanjhaw of Mare Park, 
and is ſaid to have refided much there. He was 
anbaſador to Portugal, and afterwards to Spain, 
aid died at Madrid in 1666. His body was 
orought to England ard interred in Ware church, 
where bis monument is fill exiſting. In Cibber*s 
Lives of the Poets, it is erroneouſly aſſerted, that 
be wes buried in All-ſaints church, Hertford. 

De words marked with inverted commas are 
fart of a tanza of Fanſhaw's. 

| See Religuæ Motlonianæ, where the author 
— @ particular mention of the garden of Sir 
Oy Farſeaw at Hare- Park, * as a delicate 
a aligent curiofity,” remarkable for the nice 
a 3 of its floquers. 
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Slides through its ſmooth ſhorn margin, to the 


; brink | ; 

Of Chadwell's azure pool, From Chadwell's 
pool 1 

To London's plains, the Cambrian artiſt brought 

His ainple aqueduct *; ſuppos'd a work | 

Of matcbleſs Ikill, by thofe who near had heard 

How, from Preneſte's heights and Anio's banks, 

By Tivoli, to Rome's imperial walls, 

On marble arches came the limpid ſtore, 

And out of jaſper rocks in bright caſcades . 

With never-ceafing murmur guſh'd; or how, 

To Lufitaman Ulyſippo's towers f, 

The ſilver current o'er Alcant'ra's vale 

Ro!l'd high in air, as ancient poets feign'd 

Eridanns to roll through heaven: to thele 

Not ſordid lucre, but the honeſt wiſh 

Of tuture fame, or care for public weal, 

Exiſtence gave; and unconfin'd, as dew 

Falls trom the hand of evening on the fields, 

They tiow'd for all. Our mercenary ſtream, 

No grandeur boating, here obſcurely glides 

O'er graſſy lawns or under willow ſhades. 

As, through the human form, arterial tubes 

Branch'd every way, minute and more minute, 

The circulating ſanguine fluid extend ; | 

So, pipes innumerable to peopled ſtreets | 

Tranſmit the purchas'd wave. Old Lee, mean 
while. | 

Beneath his moſſy grot o'erhang with boughs 


| Of poplar quivering in the breeze, ſurveys 


With eye indigpant his diminiſh'd tide f WE 

That laves yon ancient priory's wall 5, and ſhows 

In its clear mirror Ware's inverted roots. 
Ware once was known to fame; to her fair 

fields ; 
Whilom the Gothie tournament's proud pomp 
Brought Albion's valiant youth and blooming 
maids: 

Pleas'd with ideas of the paſt, the muſe 

Bids fancy's peacil paint the ſcene, where they 

In gilded barges on the glaſſy ſtream 

Circled the reedy iſſes, the ſportive dance 

Along the ſmooth lawn led, or in the groves 

Wander'd converſing, or reclin'd at eaſe 

To harmony of lutes and voices ſweet 

Reſign'd the enchanted ear; till ſudden heard 

The filver trumpet's animating ſound | 

Summon*d the champions forth; on ſtately ſteeds, 

In ſplendid armour clad, the ponderons lance 

With ſtrenuous hand ſuſtaining, forth they came. 

Where gay pavilions roſe upon the plain, 

Or azure awuings ſtretch'd from tree to tree, 


* The New River brought from Chadwell, a. 
ſprirg in the meadows between Hertford and 
Ware, by Sir Hugh Middleton, a native of 
Wales. | | | 
| + The ancient name of Liſbon. . 
t A confiderable part of the New River water 
ts derived from the Lee, to the diſadvantage of 


| the navigation on that Pream. 


F * Abour the 18th of Henry III. Margaret, 
* Counteſs of Letcefter, and Lady of the Manor, 
founded a priory for friars in the north part of” 
« this town of Ware, and dedicated the ſame to 


W's 


t « $7. Francis,” Chauncy's Hiſt. cf Zertfordſmire. 
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Mix'd with thick foliage, form'd a mimic ſky 
Of grateful ſhade (as oft in Agra's ſtreets 
The filken canopy from ſide to fide 
Extends to break the ſun's impetuous ray, 
While monarchs pals beneath); there fart the fair, 
A glittering train on coſtly carpets rang'd, 
A group of beauties all in youthful prime, 
= val ious feature and of various grace! 
The penſive languith, and the ſprigbtly air, 
TTa' engaging ſmile, and all the nameleſs charms 
Which tranſient hope, or fear, or griet, or joy, 
Wak'd in th' expreſſive eye, th' enamour'd heart 
Of each young hero rous'd to daring deeds. 
Nor this aught ſtrange, that thoſe whom love in- 
ipir'd 
88 means the lovely fex to pleaſe: 
*Tis ſtrange, indeed, how cuſtom thus could teach 
The tender breaſt complacence in the fight 
Of barb'rous ſport, where friend from hand of 
friend 
The fatal wound full oft receiv'd, and fell 
A victim to falſe glory; as that day 
Fell gallant Pembroke, while his pompous ſhow 
Ended in filent gloom *. One pitying tear 
To human frailty paid; my roving ſight 
Purſues its pleaſing courſe o'er neighb'ring hills, 
Where frequent hedge-rows interſect rich fields 
Of many a different torm and different hue, | 
Bright with ripe corn, or green, with graſs, or 
dark * mount 
With clover's purple bloom; o'er Widbury's 
With that fair creſcent crown'd of lofty elms, 
Its own peculi r boaſt ; and o'er the woods 
That round immure the deep ſequeſter'd dale 
Of Langley , down whoſe flow'r-embroider'd 
: meads 
Swift Aſh through pebbly ſhores meandering rolls, 
Elyfian ſcene ! as from the living world 
Secluded quite; for of that world, to him 


Whoſe wand'rings trace thy winding length, ap- 


| pears - 
No mark, ſave one white ſolitary ſpire 
At diſtance riſing through the tufted trees 
Elyſian ſcene ! recluſe as that, ſo fam'd 
For ſolitude, by Warwick's ancient walls, 


* c In the 25th of Henry III. on the 27th of 
% Nune, Gilbert Marſhall, Earl of Pembroke, a 
potent peer of the realm, proclaimed here [at 
„% Ware] a diſport of running on horſeback with 
„ lances, which was then called a tournament.” 
Chauncy's Hiſt. of Hertfordſhire. 


At this tournament, the ſaid Gilbert was 


* flain by a fall from his horſe ; Robert de Say, 
* one of his knights, was killed, aud ſeveral 
* others wounded.” Smollet's Hiſt. of Eng- 
land, i 
+ This delightful retreat, commonly called 
Langley- bottom, is fituated about half a mile from 
Mare, and the ſame diſtance from Amwell, The 
ſcene is. adapted to contemplation, and poſſeſſes 
fuch capabilities of improvement, that the genius 
of a Shenſtone might eaſily convert it to a ſecond 
Leaſowes. 
*Fidbury-Hill, is made in a walk of a few minutes, 
and the praſpect from that hill, in a fine evening, 
Ze beautiful beyond defeription. 


| 


— 


The tranſition from this ſolitude to 
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Where under umbrage of the moſſy cliff 
Victorious Guy, fo legends (ay, reclin'd 
His hoary head beſide the filver ſtream, 
In meditation rapt—Elytian ſcene ! 
At ev'ning often, while the ſetting ſun 
On the green ſummit of thy eaſtern groves 
Pour'd full his yellow radiance ; while the voice 
Of zephyr whifpering *midit the ruſtling leaves 
The ſound of water murmuring through the ſedge 
The turtle's plaintive call, and muſic ſoft x 
Of diſtant bells, whoſe ever varying notes 
In ſlow ſad meaſure mov'd, combin'd to ſooth 
The ſoul to ſweet ſolemnity of thought; 
Beneath thy branchy bowers of thickeſt gloom 
Much on the imperfect ſtate of man I've mus'd: 
How pain o'er half his hours her iron reign 
Ruthleſs extends! how pleaſure from the path 
Of innocence allures his fteps; how hope 
Directs his eye to diſtant joy, that flies 
His fond purſuit ; how tear his ſhuddering heart 
Alarms with fancy'd ill; how doubt and care 
Perplex his thought ; how ſoon the tender roſe 
Of beauty fades, the ſturdy oak of ſtrength 
Declines to earth, and over all our pride 
Stern time triumphant ſtands. From general fate 
To private woes then oft has memory paſs'd, 
And mourn'd the loſs of many a friend belov'd; 
Of thee, 17 Horne, kind, generous, wiſe, and 
good! 
And thee, my Turner, who, in vacant youth, 
Here oft in converſe free, or ſtudious ſearch 
Of claflic lore, accompany'd my walk! 
From {rag green bowers, to Devon's myrtle 
vales, | 
Remov'd a while, with proſpect opening fair 
Of uſetel life and honour in his view; 
As falls the vernal bloom before the breath 
Of blaſting Eurus, immature he fell! 
The tidings reach'd my ear, and in my breaſt, 
Aching with recent wounds “, new anguiſh wak'd, 
When melancholy thus has chang'd to grief, 
That grief in loft forgetfulneſs to loſe, 
I've lefc the gloom for gayer ſcenes, and ſought 
Through winding paths of venerable ſhade, 
The airy brow where that tall ſpreading beech 
O'ertops ſurrounding groves, up rocky ſteeps, 
Tree over tree diſpos'd ; or ſtretching far 
Their ſhadowy coverts down th? indented fide 
Of fair corn- fields; or pierc'd, with ſunny glades, 
That yield the caſual glimpſe of flowery meads 
And ſhining flver rills; on theſe the eye 
Then wont to expatiate pleas'd ; or more re- 
mote 
Survey'd yon vale of Lee, in verdant length 
Of level lawn ſpread out to Kent's blue hills, 
And the proud range of glitt'rivg ſpires that riſe 
In mitty air on Thames's crowded thores. 
How beautiful, how various, is the view 
f theſe ſweet paſtoral landſcapes'! fair, perhaps. 
As thoſe renown'd of old, from. Tabor's height, 
Or Carmel ſeen; or thoſe, the pride of Greece, 
Tempe or Arcady ; or thoſe that grac'd 
The banks of clear Elorus, or the ſkirts 
Of thymy Hybla, where Sicilia's iſle 
Smiles on the azure main ; there once was heard 


* S7e Elegy written at Amwell, 17 68. 
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The muſe's lofty lay.— How beautiful, 

How various is yon view delicious hills _ 

Funding ſmooth vales, ſmooth vales by winding 
ſtreams | 

Yivided, that here glide through graſſy banks 

[a open ſun, there wander under thade 

(faſpen tall, or ancient elm, whoſe boughs 

Oerhang gray caſtles, and romantic farms, 

and humble cots of happy ſhepherd ſwains. 

Delightful habitations! with the ſong 

or birds melodious charm'd, and bleat of flocks 

From upland paſtures heard, and low of kine 

Gnzing the ruſhy mead, and mingled ſounds 

(falling waters and of whiſp'ring winds— 

Delightful habitations! o'er the land : 

Dſpers d around, from Waltham's oſier'd iſles 

To where bleak Naſing's lonely tower o'erlooks 

Her verdant fields; from Raydon's pleaſant groves 

And Hunſdon's bowers on Stort's irriguous marge, 

By Rhye's old walls, to Hodſdon's ajry ſtreet; 

From Haly's woodland to the flow'ry meads 

Of willow-ſhaded Stanſted, and the ſlope . 

Of Amwell's mount, that crown'd with yellow 
corn; 


* There from the green flat, ſoftly ſwelling, ſhows 


Like ſome bright vernal cloud by zephyr's breath 

Juſt rais'd above the horizon's azure bound, 
As one long travell'd on Italia's plains, 

The land of pomp and beauty, ſtill his feet 

On his own Albion joys to fix again; 

do my pleas'd eye, which o'er the proſpect wide 

Hes wander'd round, and various objects mark'd, 

On Amwell reſts at laſt, its favourite ſcene ! 

How pictureſque the view! where up the fide 

Of that ſteep bank, her roofs of ruſſet thatch 

Niſe mix'd with trees, above whoſe {welling tops 

Aſcends the tall church tow'r, and loftier ſtill 

The hill's extended ridge. How pictureſque ! 

Where flow beneath that bank the filver ſtream 

Glides by the flowery iſle, and willow groves 


Mare on its northern verge, with trembling tufts 


Of ofier intermix'd. How pictureſque 

The lender group of airy elm, the clump 

Of pollard oak, or aſh, with ivy brown 

Enwin'd; the walnut's gloomy breadth of boughs, 

The orchard's ancient fence of rugged pales, 

The hayſtack's duſky cone, the moſs-grown ſhed, 

The clay. built barn ; the elder-ſhaded cot, 

Whoſe white-waſh'd gable prominent through 
green 

OA waving branches ſhows, perchance inſcrib'd 

With ſome paſt owner's name, or rudely grac'd 

ith ruſtic dial, that ſcarcely ſerves to mark 

Time's ceaſeleſs flight; the wall with mantling 
vines 

Jerſpread, the porch with climbing woodbine 
wreath'd, | 

Ard under ſheltering eves the ſunny bench 

here 8 hives range, whoſe buſy tenants 

Vith drowſy hum, the little garden gay, 

hence blooming beans, and ſpicy herbs, and 

5 flowers, | 

Ethale around a rich perfume | Here reſts 

The empty wain; there idle lies the plough : 

By Summer's hand unharneſs'd, here the ſteed, 

ert eale enjoying, crops the daiſied lawu; 


— 
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Here bleats the nurſling lamb, the heifer there 


Waits at the yard-gate lowing. By the road, 

Where the neat ale-houſe ſtands (ſo once ſtood 
thine, , 

Deſerted Auburn! in immortal ſong < 

Conſign'd to fame ), the cottage fire. recounts. 

The praiſe he earn'd when croſs the field he drew 

The ſtraighteſt furrow, or neateſt built the rick, 

Or led the reaper band in ſultry noons 

With unabating ſtrength, or won the prize 

At many a crowded wake. Beſide her door, 

The cottage matron whirls her circling wheel, 

And jocund chants her lay. The cottage maid 

Feeds from her loaded lap her mingled train, 

Of clamorous hungry ſowls; or o'er the ftile 

Leaning with downcaſt look, the artleſs tale 

Of ev'ning courtſhip hears. The ſportive troop 

Of cottage children on the graſſy waſte 

Mix in rude gambols, or the bounding ball 

Circle from hand to hand, or ruſtic notes 8 

Wake on their pipes of jointed reed: while near 

The careful ſhepherd's Rage ſtrokes 

Fix on the fallow lea his hurdled fold. | 

Such rural life! ſo calm, it little yields 

Of intereſting act, to ſwell the page 

Of hiſtory or ſong; yet much the ſoul 

Its ſweet ſimplicity delights, and oft ; 

From noiſe of buſy towns, to fields and groves, 

The muſe's ſons have fled to find repoſe.. 

Fam'd Walton f, erſt, the ingenious fiſher ſwain, 

Oft our fair haunts explor'd ; upon Lee's ſhore, 

Beneath ſome green tree oft his angle laid, 

His ſport ſuſpending to admire their charms. 

He, who in verſe his country's ſtory told t, 


* 


* See The Deſerted Village, a beautiful poem, by the 
tate Dr. Goldſmith. | 

+ Iſaac Walton, author of The Complete Angler, an 
ingenious biographer, and no deſpicable poet. The ſeene; 
of his Anglers' Dialogues, is. the vale of Lee, between 
Tottenham and Ware; it ſeems to have been a place he 
much frequented : be particularly mentions Amwell-hill. 

t William Warner, author sf Albion's England, an 


Hiſtorical Poem ; an epiſode of which, intituled Argentile 


and Curan, has been frequently reprinted, and is much 
admired by the lovers of old Engliſh poetry. The inge · 
nious Dr. Percy, who has inſerted this piece in his Col- 


lection, obſerves, that, “ though Warner's name is fo ſels. 


« dom mentioned, his cotemperaries ranked him on 9. level. 
&« with Spenſer, and called them the Homer and Virgil 
« of their age that Warner was ſaid to have been 
« og IWartwickfire man, and to have been educated at 
« Magcalen Hail; that, in the latter part of bis life, 
« he wwas retained in the ſervice of Henry Cary, Lor 

Hunſilon, to wvhom he dedicates his poem; but that 
© more of his hiſtory is not known.” Mies. Cooper, in 


ber. Mes" Library, after highly applauding bis poetry, 


adds, * What were the circumſtances and accidents of 
« bis life, wwe have hardly light enough to conjecture; 
„any more than, by bis dedication, it appears he was in 
&« the ſervice of the Lord Hunſton, and achnowledges, 
« very gratefully both father and ſon for his patrons and 
& benefuttors.” By the following extrat? from the Pa- 
+ Regiſter of Ammvell, it may be reaſonally concluded, 
that Warner reſided for ſome time at that village ; and, 
as his profeſſion of an attorney is particularly mentioned, 
it is pretty evident, that, whatever dependence he might 
gave on Lord Hunſclen, it could not be in the capacity d 
3A9 
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Here dwelt a while; perchance here ſketch'd the 
ſcene, 
Where his fair Argentile, from crowded courts 
For pride ſelf- baniſt'd, in ſequeſter'd ſhades 
Sojourn'd diſguis'd, and met the ſlighted youth 
Who long had ſought her love—the gentle bard 
Sleeps here, by fame forgotten ; (fickie fame 
Too oft forgets her favourites!) By his fide 
Sleeps gentle Haſlal *, who with tendereſt care 
Here watch'd his village charge; in nuptial bonds 
Their hands oft join'd ; oft heard, and oft reliev'd 
Their little wants; oft heard and oft compos'd, 
Sole arbiter, their little broils; oft urg'd 
Their flight from folly and from vice; and oft 
Dropt on the graves the tear, to early worth 
Or ancient friendſhip due. In dangerous days, 
When death's fell fury. pale-ey'd peſtilence, 
Glar'd horror round, his duty he diſcharg'd 
Unterrified. unhurt; and here, at length, . 
Clos'd his calm inoffenſi ve uſeful life 
In venerable age: her life with him 
His faithful conſort clos'd; on carth's cold breaſt 
Both ſunk to reſt together. On the turf, 
Whence time's rude graſp has torn their ruſtic 
tombs, 
I ſtrew freſh flowers, and make a moment's pauſe 


menial ſervant. Though Warner's merit, as a poet, 
may bave been too highly rated, it was really not incon= 

derable; his Argentill» and Curan has many beauiles ; 
but it has alſo the faults common to the compuſitions of his 
age, eſpecially a moſt diſguſting indelicacy of ſentiment and 
expreſſion, 

« Ma. William Warner, a man of gend yeares and 
« honeſt reputation, by his profejron, an atturney at the 
« Common Pleaſe, author of Albion England ; dying 
« ſoddenly in the night in his bedde, without any former 
&* complaynt or ſickneſſe, on Thurſday night, bezing the 910 
« of March, was buried the Saturday jol/owwing, and 
« lieth in the church at the upper end, under the flone of 
e G⁊wvalter Fader .”* 

Pariſh Regiſter of Amwell, 1608-9. 

* Thomas Huſſal, vicar of Aimcbell; be kept the a> 
bowve-mentioned pariſh regiſter <eith uncoinmon care and 
preciſion, enriching it with many entertaining anodes 
F the parties regiſtered. He performed his duty in ts 
moſt bavar tous Grenmftances, it at hrurii thatthe plague 
fvice raged in the village during his reſiuvence there ; ia 
1603, when 26 perſons, and in 1625 wohen 22 perſons 
died of it, and ⁊vere buried in his church-yard, The cha- 
rafter here given of bim muf! be allowed, ſ'r ity fpeating, 
to be imaginary ; but bis compoſition, in the fail regifter, 


appeared to me to breathe ſuch a ſpirit of piety, ſimplicity, - 


and benevolence, that J almoſt think myfe!f authoriſed to 
aſſert that it wwas bis real one. He himſelf is regiſtered 

y bis ſon Edmund Haſſal, as follows : 
e Thomas Haſſal, vicar of this pariſh, where he had 

& continued reſid nt 5 years 7 months and 16 days in 
ee the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, King Fame:, and Ic ing 
&« Charles, departed this life September 24th, Thurſday, 
« and was buried September 26th, Saturday. ſis body 
« <ves laid in the chancel of this church, under the prieſts, 
© or marble ſtone. Ætatis 84. Non erat ante, nec 
6“ erit poſt te ſimilis. Edmund Haſſul.” 

Regiſter of Amwell, 1657. 
Eliſabeth Haſſal, wife of the ſaid Thomas Haſſal, 

died about the ſame tine, aged 78 years 8 months,marricd 
46 years and 4 months. 


Ihe thouts of Harveſt, and the prattling train 
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Of ſolemn thought; then ſeek th adjacent fpot 
From which, through theſe broad lindens' verdany 


arch, 

The ſtzepic's Gothic wall and window dim 

In perſpective appear; then homeward turn 

By where the muſe, enamour'd of our ſhades, 

Deigns ſtill ker favouring preſence ; where my 

friend, 

The Britiſh Taſſo “, oft from buſy ſcenes 

To rural calm and letter'd caſe retires, 
As ſome fond lover leaves his favourite nymph 

Oft looking back, and lingering in her view, * 

So now reluctant this retreat I leave, 

Look aſter look indulging ; on the right, 

Up to you airy battlement's broad top ſſſeey 

Half veil'd with trees, that, from th' acclivious 

Jut like the pendent gardens, fam'd of old, 

Beſide Euphrates' bank; then, on the left, 

Down to thoſe ſhaded cots, and bright expanſe 

Of water ſoftly {liding by: once, where 

"That bright expanſe of water ſoftly flides, 

O'erhung with ſhrubs that fring'd the chalky rock, 

A little fount pour'd forth its gurgling rill, 

In flinty channel trickling o'er the green, 

From Emma nam'd ; perhaps ſome ſainted maig 

For holy life rever'd; to ſuch, erewhile, 

Fond ſuperſtition many a pleaſant grove, 

And limpid ſpring, was wont to conſecrate. 

Of Emma's {tory nought tradition ſpeaks; 

Conjecture, who, behind oblivion's veil, 

Along the douviful paſt delights to ſtray, 

Boaſts now, indeed, that from her well the place 

Receiv'd its appellation +. Thou, ſweet Vill, 

Farewell! and ye, ſweet fields, where plenty's bort 

Pours liberal boons, and health propitious deigns 

Her cheering file! you not the perching air 

}f arid ſands, you not the vapours chill 

Of humid fens, annoy ;3 Favonius' wing, | 

From off your thyme-banks and your treſoil meads; 

Watts balmy redolence; robuſt and gay 

Your ſwains induſtrious iſſue to their toil, 

Fill your rich glebe, or in your granarics ſtore 

Its gencrous produce: annual ye reſound 

he ploughman's ſong, as he through reeking ff 

Guides flow his ſaining ſhare; ye annual hear 


Of cheerſul gleancrs:—and th” alternate ſtroka 
Of loud tails echoing from your loaded barny 
The pallid morn in dark November wake. 
But, happy as ye are, in marks of wealth 
And population; not for theſe, or aught 
Beſide, wiſh I, in hyperbolic {trains 

{ vain applauſe, to elevate your fame 
Above all other ſcenes; for ſcenes as fair 
Have charm'd my ſight, but tranſient was the view! 
You, through all feaſons, in each varied hour 
For obſervation happieſt, oft my ſteps 


Mr. Hoole, Tranſlator of Tafſo's Jeruſalem Ds 
livered. ; 

+ In Doomſday-tock, this village of Amwell is with 
ten Emmeville, perhaps originally Emma's well, Whea 
the New River was opened, there was a ſpring but 
wwbich was taken into that aquedu?. Chadzwell, the 
other ſource of that river, evidently received its dom: 
nation from the tutelar Saint, St. Chad, who ſeems l 
have given name to ſprings and wells in different par 
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Of innocence and beauty! while T wiſh'd 


The Ikill of Claude, or Rubens, or of him 
* Whom now on Lavant's banks, in groves that 


Have travers'd o'er; oft fancy's eye has ſeen 

Gay ſpring trip lightly on your lovely laws, 

To wake freſh lowers at morn; and ſummer fpread 

His liſtleſs limbs, at noon-tide, on the marge 

07 ſmooth tranſlucent pools, where willows green 

G:ve ſhade, and breezes from the wild mint's 
bloom | | 

Frought odour exquiſite ; oft fancy*s ear, 

beep in the gloon of evening woods, has heard 

The laſt ſad ſigh of autumn, when his throne 

To winter he reſign'd; oft fancy's thought, 

I ecſtaſy, where trom the golden eaſt, 

Or dazzling ſouth, or crimſon well, the ſun 

A different luſtre o'er the landſcape threw, 

Sue Paradiſe has form'd, the bliſsful ſeat 


breathe 
Enthuſiaſm ſublime. the ſiſter nymphs * 
Inſpire +; that, to the idea fair, my hand 
Might permanence have lent !——=Attachment ſtrong 


| Springs from delight beſtow'd; to me delight 


Long ye have given, and J have given you praiſe ! 


* Painting ond poetry. 2 

Mr. George Smith of Chicbeſter, a juftly celebrat- 
ed landſcape pein'er, and alſo a poet. Levant is @ name 
of the river at Chicheſter, which city gave birth to the 


ſublime Collins, 


AMOEBEAN ECLOGUES. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Moen of the rural imagery which our country affords, has already been introduced in poetry; but 
many obvious and pleaſing appearances ſeem to have totally eſcaped notice. To deſcribe theſe, is 
the buſineſs of the following Eclogues. The plan of the Carmen Amaebzum, or reſponſive verſe of 
the ancients, inconſiſtent as it may be deemed with modern manners, was preferred on this occaſion, 
25 admitting an arbitrary and deſultory diſpoſition ot ideas, where it was found difficult to preſerve 


- 


a regular connection. 
ECLOGUE I. 
RURAL SCENERY ; Or, THE DESCRIBERS, 


Dicrusen's froſt had bound the fields and 
{treams, 
And noon's bright ſun effus'd its cheerful beams: 
Where woodland, northward, ſcreen'd a pleaſant 
lain, 
And oy fern-banks hrouz'd the flezcy train, 
Two gentle youths, whom rural ſcenes could pleaſe, 
Both ſkill'd to frame the tuneſul rhyme with eaſe, 
Charm'd with the proſpect, ſlowly ſtray'd along, 
Themſelves amuſing with alternate ſong. 
Firſt. 

Theſe pollard oaks Fs 4 tawny leaves retain, 
Theſe hardy hornbeams yet unſtripp'd remain; 
The wint'ry groves all elſe admit the view 
Through naked ſtems of many a varied hue, 

5 econ. 

Von ſhrubby ſlopes a pleaſing mizture ſhov? ; 

There the rough elm and ſmooth white privct 


grow, i 
Strait ſhoots of aſh with bark of gloſſy gray, 
Red cornel twigs, and maple” rufſct ſpray. 


tft. 

Theſe ſtony ſteeps with ſpreading moſs abound, 
Gray on the trees, and green upon the ground; 
With tangling brambles ivy interweaves, 

And bright mezerion * ſpreads its clult ring leaves. 


* Mezerion, Laureola Sempervirens : vulg. Spurge- 
laurel, This beautiful little evergreen is frequent amerg 
our Tvoods and coppices. Mts ſmeoth ſoiniag leaves are 
Placed on the top of the lems in circular tuſte or cluſterc. 
In. fowers are ſmall, of a light green, and perfume the 


| | Second. | 

Old oaken ſtubs tough ſaplings there adorn, 
There hedge-row plaſhes yield the knotty thorn ; 
The ſwain for different uſes theſe avail, 


| And form the traveler's ſtaff, the threſher's flail. 


Firf. 


Where yon brown hazel's pendent catkins bear, - 


And prickly furze unfolds its bloſſoms fair, 
Ihe vagrant artiſt oft at eaſe reclines, 
And broom's green ſhoots in beſom's neat combines. 
Second. 
See, down the hill, along the ample glade, 
The new-fallen wood in even ranges laid! 
There kis keen bill the buſy workman plies, 
And bids in heaps his well-bound faggots riſe, 
: po b 


27%. 

Boon ſhall kind ſpring her flowery gifts beſtow, 
On ſuuny banks when ſilver ſnowerops blow, F 
And tuſts of primroſe all around are fred; 
nd purple violets all their fragrance ſhed. 

Second. 

The woods then white anemonies array, 

And lofty ſallows their ſweet bloom diſplay, 


4 Ard ſpicy hyacinths azure bells unfold, 


Ard crowtoot clothes the mead with ſhining gold, 


Firſt. 
"Then ſoon gay Pas brings his gaudy train, 
His crimſon poppies deck the corn=clad plain; 


air ot a diſfance in an agreeable manner. Tt blows very 
early in mil ſeaſons and warm ſuvations. The common 
deciduous mezerion, frequently planted in gardens, though 
very dig eren in appearance, is another ſpecies of this 


genus. 
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There ſcabious blue *, and purple knapweed þ riſe, 
And weld and yarrow ſhow their various dyes. 

. N Second, 

In ſhady lanes red foxglove bells appear, 

And golden ſpikes the downy mulle ns rear || ;/ 
The incloſure ditch luxuriant mallows hide, 
And hranchy ſuccory crowds the pathway ſide. 

* Firſt 


. : Irjt. 

The autumnal fields few pleaſing plants ſupply, 
Save where pale eyebright grows in paſtures dry, 
Or vervain blue, for magic rites renown'd, * 
And in the village precincts only found 5. 

VVV 

Th' autumnal hedges withering leaves embrown, 
Save where wild climbers ſp:ead their filvety 

down 7 | 


And rugged blackthornes bend with purple ſloes, 


And the green ikewerwood ſeeds of ſcarlet 
2 2 "ſhows **, 2 ; 8 . ; » 


Firſt. | 

When healthful ſallads 3 the board in ſpring, 
And nymphs green parfley from the gardens bring, 
Mark well leſt hemlock mix its poiſonous lea ves 
Their ſemblance oft th' incatious eye deceives. 

: Second, 5 

Warn, O ye ſhepherds! warn the youth who play 
On hamlet waſtes, beſide the public way; 
There oft rank ſoils pernicious plants produce, 
There nightſhade's berry ſwells with deadly juice. 


; 5 5 Irits 

What varied ſcenes 3 country yields, 
Form'd by th' arrangement fair of woods and fields! 
On a green hillock, by the ſhady road, BY 
My dwelling ſtands—a ſweet recluſe abode ! 
And o'er my darken'd caſement intertwine 
The fragrant briar, the woodbine, and the vine, 

| ' * Second. © LESS | 

How different ſcenes our different taſtes delight ! 
Some ſeek the hills, and ſome the vales invite. 
Where o'er the brook's moiſt margin hazels meet, 
Stands my lone home—a pleaſant, cool retreat ! 
Gay looſeſtrife there and pale valerian ſpring 4+, 
And tuneful reed- birds midſt the ſedges ling. 


* Scabiqus : Scabigſa vulgaris. 
1 Knapweed - Facea vulgaris. 
+ Weld: Luteola vulgaris, or dyers' weed, mon 


Theſe plants, with many others not inferior in beauty, are- 


Jrequent on the balls, or ridges, which ſeparate different 
kings of corn in our common fields, ' 
| The digitalis, or foxglove, is a very beautiful plant; 


there are ſeveral varieties of it which are honoured with 


a place in our gardens. The mullein is not inferior in 
beauty, conſequently merits equal notice." 
$ tis a vulgar opinion, that vervain never grows in 
any place more than a quarter of a mile diſtant from a 
houſe —Vide Miller's Gardener's Dictionary, article 
verbena. ; | 
T4 Wild climbers : Clematis, viorna, or traveller”s 
Joy. The white dowony feeds of this plant make a very 
conſpicuous figure on our hedges in autumn. 
* Skewernwood : Evonymus ; or Spindle-tree. The 
twigs of this forub are of a fine green; the capſules,” or 
feed-veſſels, of a fine purple; and the ſeeds of a rich ſcar- 
tet, In autumn, when the capſules open and fbow the 
feeds, the plant has a moſt beautiful appearance. 
it Loofefrife ; Lyſimachia lutea vulgaris. Dr. Hill 
etre, that it is ſo beautiful a Flaut, in its erect ſtature, 


OF SCOTT. | 
„„ 

Before my door the box-edg'd border lies, 
Where flowers of mint and thyme and tanty riſe; 
Along my wall the yellow ſtonecrop grows, 
And the red houſeleck on my brown thatch blows, 

| Second. | 

Among green ofiers winds my ſtream away, 


Where the blue halcyon {k:ms from ſpray to pray, 


Where waves the bulruſh as the waters glide 
And yellow flag-tlow'rs deck the ſunny ſide, 
f First. N 

Spread o'er the flope ot yon ſteep weſtern hill, 
My fruitful orchard ſhelters all the vill; 

There pear-trees tall their tops aſpiring ſhow, 
And apple-boughs their branches mix below. 
: Second. 

Eaſt from my cottage {tretch delightful mead, 
Where rows of willows riſe, and banks of reeds; 
There roll clear rivers; there, old elms betwery, 
The mill's white roof and circling wheels are ſe, 


1771. 

Palemon's garden hawthorn hedges bound, 
With flow'rs of white, or fruit of crimſon, crown'; 
There vernai lilacs ſhow their purple bloom, 
And ſweet ſyringas all the air pertume ; 

The fruitful mulberry ſpreads its umbrage cool, 
And the rough quince o'erhangs the little pool, 
Second. 

Albino's fence green currants hide from view, 
With bunches hung of red or amber hue; 
Beſide his arbour blows the jaſmine fair, 

And ſcarlet beans their gaudy bioffoms bear; 


The lofty hoilyhock there its ſpike diſplays, 


Aud the broad ſunflow'r ſhows its golden rays, 
** 

Where moſs-growen pales a ſunny ſpot enclosd, 
And pinis and lilies all their hues expos'd, 
Bencath a porch, with mantling vines epwreath, 
The morning breeze the charming Sylvia breath: 
Not pink nor lily with her face could vie, 
And, © how ſoft the languiſh of her eye! 

I ſaw and lov'd ; but lov'd, alas, in vain! 
She check'd my paſſion with ſevere diſdain, 
"+ ** Second. 

When o'er the meads with vernal verdure ga 

The village children wont at eve to ſtray, 
I pluck'd freſh flow'rets from the graily ground, 
And their green ſtalks with bending ruſhes bound; 
My wreaths, my noſegays, then my Delia drel, 
Crown'd her fair brow, or bloom'd upon der 
breaſt. 
Young as I was, the pleaſing thought was mine, 
One day, fond boy, that beauty will be thine! 
f | Firſt. 
Belide his gate, 3 lofty tree, 
Old Thyrſis' well-known ſcat 1 yacant fee; _ 
There, while his prattling offspring round kin 
lay d, f | 1 f 
He oft op . them, toys of oſiers made: 
That ſeat his weight ſhall never more ſuſtain, 
That offspring round him ne'er {hall ſport agat 
| CEN Second, 

Yon lone church tow'r that overlooks the hills'- 

The fight my ſoul full oft with ſorrow fills: 


regular grewth, and elegant flowers, that ts every ” 
zb thy to be taken into our gardens. 1t is uten * 
moiſt flacetn. The florveri are of a bright g- 4 coleur, 
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Pp O 


There Damon lies ;—in prime of youth he died 
\ ford unknown, by night he vent! rous tried: 
ln vain he ſtruggled with the fogming wave; 
No friendly arm, alas, was ner to fave ! 
Firſt. 
Ceaſe, friend! and, home ward as we bend our 


way, | 
Remark the beauties of the cloſing day; 
See, tow'rds the weſt, the redd'ning ſun declines, 
And o'er the fields his level luſtre ſhines, 
Second, 

How that bright landſcape lures the eye to gaze, 
Where with his beams the diſtant windows blaze! 
and the gilt vane, high on the ſteeple ſpire, 

Glows in the air—a dazzling ſpot of fire! 
77 


irjt. 

Behind yon hill he ——_— our ſight, 
And yon tall beeches catch his lateſt light ; 
The hamlet ſmokes in amber wreaths ariſe ; 
White miſt, like water, ou the valley lies. 

Second. 
Where yon chalk cliffs th* horizon eaſtward 
bound, 
And ſpreading elms the ancient hall ſurround, 
The moon's bright orb ariſes from the main, 
Aud night in ſilence holds her ſolemn reign. 


ECLOGUE u. 
RURAL BUSINESS; OT, THE AGRICULTURISTS. 


Mar's lib'ral hand her fragrant bloom diſclos'd, 
And herds and flocks on graſſy banks repos'd; 

oft evening gave to eaſe the tranquil hour, 

And Philomel's wild warblings ſill'd the bow'r. 
Where near the village roſe the elm-crown'd hill, 
And white-leav'd aſpins trembled o'er the rill, 
Three rural bards, the village youth among, 

The pleaſing lore of rural buſineſs ſung. | 


. | 

The care of farms we fing—attend the ſtrain | 

What ſkill, what toil, thall beſt procure you gain; | 

How different culture different ground requires ; 

Vhile wealth rewards whom induſtry inſpires. 
Secomtd. 

When thy light land on ſcorching gravel lies, 
And to the ſpringing blade ſupport denies ; 

Fix on the wint'ry tilth the frequent fold, | 
And mend with cooling marl or untried mould. 
Third. 

If thy ſtrong loam ſuperfluous wet retain, | 
Lead through thy fields the ſubterraneous drain, 
aud o'er the ſurtace mellowing ſtores expand 
Or fiery lime, or incoherent ſand. 

Firſt. | 

In vacant corners, on the hamlet waſte, 

The ample dunghill's ſteaming heap be plac'd ; 

There many a month fermenting to remain, 

Lie thy flow team diſperſe it o'er the plain. 
Second. 

The prudent farmer all manure provides, 

The mire of roads, the mould of hedge-row ſides ; 
For him their mud the ſtagnant ponds ſupply ; 
or him their ſoil, the ſtable and the ſty. 
; Third. 
Ip this the ſwain, on Kennet's winding ſhore, 
A ſulphurous peat along the ſable moor; 
I this, where ocean bounds the ſtormy ſtrand, 


They fetch dank ſca-weed to the neighb'ring land. } 
{ 


E M 5, | © 745 


Firſt. 8 

Who harren heaths to tillage means to turn, 
Muſt, ere he plough, the greenſward pare and 
burn; 911 * 
Where riſe the ſmoking hillocks o'er the field, 
The ſaline aſhes uſeful compoſt yield. 


© 41 


— 


Second. 1 
Where ſedge or ruſhes riſe on ſpongy foils, _ 
Or rampant moſs th' impoveriſh'd berbage ſpoils, 
Corrofive ſoot with liberal hand beſtow ;' HL, 
Th' improving paſture ſoon its uſe will ſhow. 
Third. 
Hertfordian ſwains on airy hills explore 
The chalk's white vein, a fertilizing ſtore; 
This, from deep pits in copious baſkets drawn, 
Amends alike the arable and lawn. ' 
Firſt. | | 
Who ſpends too oft in indolence the day, 
Soon fees his farm his baſe neglect betray; 

His uſeleſs hedge-greens, docks and nettles bear, 
And the tough cammock clogs his ſhining ſhare#. 
Second. 

Thy weedy fallows let the plough pervade, 
Till on the top th? inverted roots are laid; 
There left to wither in the noon-tide ray, 


| Or by the ſpiky harrow clear'd away. 


Third. £1 | 
When wheat'sgreenſtem the ridge begins to hide, 
Let the ſharp weedhook's frequent aid be tried, 
Leſt thy ſpoil'd crop at harveſt thou bemoan, 


With twitch and twining bindweed overgrown. 


Firſt. 
Much will rank melilor thy grain diſgrace, - 


And darnel, felleſt of the weedy race: 
I' extirpate theſe might care or colt avail, 


T” extirpate theſe nor care nor colt ſhould fail, 
| Second, | 
When the foul furrow fetid mayweed fills, 
The weary reaper oft complains of ills; 
As his keen fickle grides along the lands, 
The acrid herbage oft corrodes his hands. 
Third. | 
Wield oft thy ſcythe along the graſſy layes, 
Ere the rude thiſtle its light down dilplays ; 
Elſe that light down upon the breeze will fly, 
And a new ſtore of noxious plants ſupply. 
Firſt. 117 
Would ye from tillage ample gains receive, 
With change of crops th' exhauſted ſoil relieve; 
Next purple clover let brown wheat be ſeen, 
And bearded barley after turnips green. 7 
Second. 
Bid here dark peas or tangled vetches ſpread, 
There buckwheat's white flow'r faintly ting'd with 
red; | 
Bid here potatoes deep green ſtems be born, 
And yellow cole th' encloſure there adorn. | 
Third. | | 
Here let tall rye or fragrant beans aicend. 
Or oats their ample panicles extend ; 
There reſt thy glebe, left fallow not in vain, 
To feel the ſummer's ſun and winter's rain. 


— 


® Cammock : Ononis, or Reftharrow. The roots 
of this troubleſome plant are ſo ſtrong, that it is 
credibly aſſerted they will ftop a p!ough drawn by 
ſeveral horſes. ; 
34A bij 
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| Firft. 

The ſkill'd in culture oft repay their toil 
By choice of plants adapted to their foil ; 
The ſpiky ſaintfoin beſt on chalk ſucceeds, 
The lucetn hates cold clays and moory meads. 

1 Second. 25 


THE WORKS 


Beſt on looſe ſands, where brakes and briars | 


once role, . 
Its deep fring'd leaves the yellow carrot ſhows; 
ſt on ſtiff loam rough teaic]s* rear their heads, 
And brown coriander's odorous umbel ſpreads. 
LANE? Third. 

On barren mountains, bleak with chilly air, 
Forbidding paſturage or the ploughman's care, 
Laburnum's boughs a beauteous bloom diſcloſe, 
Or ſpiry pines a gloomy grove compoſe. 

FER | : Fir}t. 

On ruſhy marſhes, rank with wat'ry weeds, 
Clothe the clear'd foil with groves of waving 

reeds; 5; 55 
Of them the gard'ner annual fences forms, 
To ſhield his tender plants from vernal ſtorms. 
3 Second. 5 
Cantabrian hills the purple ſaffron ſhow ; 
Blue fields of flax in Lincoln's fenland blow; 
On 3 rich plains, green hop- grounds ſceat the 
gales; IG . 
And apple-groves deck Hereford's golden valesF. 
boo ops gry -: ud. 

Shelter'd by woods the weald of Suſſex lies; 
Her ſmooth green downs ſublime from ocean riſe: 
That. fitteſt ſoil ſupplies for growth of grain; 
Theſe, yield beſt paſture: ra the fleecy train. 

444. ; Fir . 

Say, friends! whoe'er his reſidence might chooſe, 
Would theſe ſweet ſcenes of ſylvan ſhade refuſe, 
And ſeek the black waſte of the barren wold, 
That yields no ſhelter from the heat or cold? 

l Second. | | 

Dull are flow Oufa's miſt-exhaling plains, 
Where long rank graſs the morning dew retains : 
Who paſtures there in autumn's humid reign, 

His flock from fickneſs hopes to fave in vain. 

Third. 

The bleak, flat, ſedgy ſhores of Eſſex ſhun, 
Where fog perpetual veils the winter ſun; 
Though flattering fortune there invite thy ſtay, 
Thy health the purchaſe of her ſmiles muſt pay. 

Firſt. 

When, harveſt paſt, thy ricks of yellow corn 

Riſe round the yard; and ſcent: the breeze of 
morn ; 25 

Rude winter's rage with timely care t' avert, 

Let the ſkill'd thatcher ply his uſeful art. 

| 2 Second. 

When thy ripe walnuts deck the gloſſy ſpray, 
Ere pilfering rooks purloin them faſt away, 
Wield thy tough pole, ard lath the trees amain, 
Till leaves and huſks the lawn beneath diſtain. 


* Teaſe! : Dipſacus Sativus. This plant is cut- 
tivated, in many places, for the uſe of the woollen 
manufacture. There nre large fields of it in Eſea; 
Where the coriander is alſo grown. - 

T There is a part of Herefordſbire from its ex. 
traordinary fertility and pieaſanineſs, uſually de- 


OF SCOTT. 


| Third. ; 
When thy green orchards fraught with fruit 
appear 
Thy lofty ladder *midft the boughs uprear ; 
Tiny baſket's hook upon the branch ſuſpend, 
And with the fragrant burden oft deſcend. 


Firſt. 

Spread on the graſs, or pil'd in heaps, behold 
The pearmain's red, the pippin's ſpeckled gold; 
There ſhall the ruffet's auburn rind be ſeen, 

The read-ſtreak's ſtripes, and nonpareil's bright 
green. | 
Second. 

Theſe on dry ſtraw, in airy chambers, lay, 
Where windows clear admit the noon-tide ray; 
They, ſafe from froſts, thy table ſhall ſupply, 
Freſh to the taſte, and pleaſing to the eye. 

hird. 

When favouring ſeaſons yield thee ſtore to ſpare, 
The circling mill and cumbrous preſs prepare; 
From copious vats, the well-fermented juice 
Will ſparkling beverage for thy board produce, 

| Firſt. 

From red toblack e change, 
And boys for nuts the hazel copſes range, 

On new reap'd fields the thick ſtrong ſtubble mon, 
And ſafe in ſtacks about thy homeſtead ſtow. 
Second, | 

With purple fruit when elder branches bend, 
And their bright hues the hips and cornels blend, 
Ere yet chill hoar froſt comes, or ſleety rain, 
Sow with choice wheat the neatly furrow'd plain, 

1 Third. : 

When clamorous fieldfares ſeek the frozen mead, 
And lurking ſnipes by gurgling runnels feed; 
Then midſt dry fodder let thy herds be found, 
Where ſheltering ſheds the well-ſtor'd crib ſur. 


round, 
Firſt. 

Though winter reigns, our labours never fail: 
Then all day long we hear the ſounding flail: 
And oft the beetle's ſtrenuous ſtroke deſcends, 
That knotty block-wood into billets rends. 

Second, 

Then in the barns in motion oft are ſeen 
The ruſtling corn-fan, and the wiry ſcreen: 

In ſacks the taſker meaſures-up his grain, 
And loads for market on the ſpacious wain. 
? Third. 

Th' encloſure fence then claims our timely care, 
The ditch to deepen, and the bank repair; 
The well-plaſh'd hedge with frequent ſtakes con- 

fine, 
And o'er its top tough wyths of hazel twine. 
Firſt. 

Where in the croft the ruſſet hayrick ſtands, 

The dextrous binder twiſt his ſedgy bands, 
| Acrols the ſtack his ſharp-edg'd engine guides, 


| And the hard maſs in many a truſs divides*, 


Second. 

When froſt thy turnips fixes in the ground, 
And hungry flocks for food ſtand bleating round, 
Let ſturdy youths their pointed peckers ply, 
Till the rais'd roots looſe on the ſurface lie. 


” Hay is rſually cut with an oblong triangulas 


zominated The Golden Vale. 
5 F * 6 - 5 
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When ſtormy days conſtrain to quit-the field, 
The houſe or barn may uſeſul buſineſs yield; 
There crooked ſnaths * of flexjle fallow make, 
Or of tough aſh the 1 and the rake. 

| Irſt. | 

Full many a chance defeats the farmer's pains, 
Full many a loſs diminiſhes his gains; | 
Wet ſpoils the ſeed. or froſts its growth o'erpower, | 
Beaſts break the ſtalk, and birds the grain de- 


vour. | 
. | Second. 

While plenteous crops reward thy toil and 
care, | 


Thy liberal aid may age and fickneſs ſnare! 
Nor let the widow'd cotrager deplore 
Her fireleſs hearth, her cupboard's ſcanty ſtore. 
; Third. 
The haughty lord, whom luft of gain inſpires, 
From man and beaſt exceſſive toil requires: 
The generous maſter views with pitying eyes 
Their lot ſevere, and food and reſt ſupplies. 
Firſt. 
Amid Achaia's ſtreamy vales of old, 
of Werks and Days th' Aſcrean paſtor told; 


Qs 


* Srath, is the technical term for the handle of 
a ſeythe. 


Around him, curious, came the ruſtic throng, 


| And wond'ring liſten'd ta th* informing ſong. 


Second. 


| Where fam'd Anapus limpid waters tray, 
' | Sicilia's poet zun'd his Doric lay; 


While o'er his head the pine's dark foliage hung, | 


| And at his feet the bubbling fountain ſprung. 


| Third. | 
The Latian Maro ſung, where Mincio's ſtream 
Through groves of ilex caſt a ſilvery gleam 


| While down green vallies ſtray'd his fleecy flocks, 


Or ſlept in ſhadow of the molly rocks. 
Fir 


irft. | 

Fair fame to him, the (407 whoſe ſong diſplays 
Of rural arts the knowledge and the praiie ! 
Rich as the field with ripen'd harveſt white 
A ſcene of profit mingled with delight ! 

Second. 

As dewy cherries to the taſte in June, 

As ſhady lanes to travellers at noon, 


Jo me io welcome is the ſhepherd's ſtrain 
| To kindred ſpirits never 


ſung in vain! 
Third. 
While lindens ſwcet and ſpiky cheſnuts blow, 


| While beech bears maſt, on oaks while acorny 


grow; t | 
So long thall laſt the ſhepherd's tuneful rhyme, 
And pleaſe in every age and every clime ; 


ORIENTAL ECLOGUES. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 22 


Tur Oriental Eclogues of Collins have ſuch excellence, that it may be ſuppoſed they muſt preclude 
the appearance of any ſubſequent work with the ſame title. This conſideration did not eſcape the 


author of the following poems; but as the ſcenery 


and ſentiment of his predeceſſor were totally dif- 


ferent from his own, he thought it matter of little conſequence, 
This kind of compoſition is, in general, ſubject to one diſadvantage, for which allowance ſhould be 
made, He, who deſcribes what he has ſeen, may deſcribe correctly: he, who deſcribes what he has 
not ſeen, muſt depend for much on the accounts of others, and ſupply the reſt from his own imagi- 


nation, 


ZERAD: OR, THE ABSENT LOVER, 
AN ARABIAN ECLOGUE. 


Tat learned and ingenious Mr. Jones, in his ele- 
gant and judicious eſſay on the poetry of the 
Eaſtern Nations, ſpeaking of the Arabians, has | 
the following paſſage: * It ſometimes happens,” 
lays he,“ that the young men of one tribe are 
4 in love with the damſels of another; and, as 
: the tents are frequently removed on a ſud- 
1 den, the lovers are often ſeparated in the pro- 
. greſs of the courtſhip. Hence, almeſt all the 
n Arabic poems opens in this manner: The au- 
: thor bewails the ſudden departure of his miſ- 

2 treſs, Hinda, Maia, Zeineb, or Azza, and de- 
Exibez her beauty; comparing her to a wanton | 


] 
5 


« fawn that plays among the aromatic ſhrubs, 
« His friends endeavour to comfort him; but he 
« refuſes conſolation; he declares his refolution 
aof viſiting his beloved, though the way to her 
tribe lie through a dreadful wilderneſs, or e- 
ven through a den of lions.“ — The author of 
the following eclogue was ſtruck with this out. 
line, and has attempted to fill it up. An apo- 
logy for expatiating on the pleaſing ſubjects of 
love and beauty, when nothing is ſaid to offend | 
the ear of chaitity, he ſuppoſes needleſs. If any, 
however, there be, who queſtion the utility of 

at all deſcribing thoſe ſubjects; ſuch may re- 
member, that there is an eaſtern poem, gene- 
rally eſteemed ſacred, which abounds with the 
moſt ardent expreſſions of the one, aud luzuriauvt 
pictures of the other, 
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Koks 's tribe, a frequent-wandering train, 
From Zenan's paſtures ſought Negiran's plain. 
With them Semira left her favourite ſhades, - 
The lovelieſt nymph of Yemen's ſportive mids ! 
Her parting hand her fair companions vrefs'd ; 
A tranſient forrow touch'd each tender breaft ; 


Ass ſome thin cloud acroſs the morning ray 


Caſts one ſhort moment's gloom, and glides away: 
Their cares, their ſports, they haſted ſoon to tend, 
And loft in them the memory of their friend. 
But gallant Zerad ill her abſence bore,— 
A wealthy emir from Katara's ſhore; 
A warrior he, the braveſt of his race; 
A bard high-honour'd in his native place; 
Age oft learn'd knowledge from his tuneful tongue, 
And liiit-ning beauty languiſh'd while he ſung. 
What time the tribes in camp contiguons lay, 
Oft with the falr-onc he was wont to {tray ; 
Fhere oft for her freſh fruits and flow'rs he 
ſought, 
And oft her flocks to cryſtal fountains brought. 
Where the tall palm-grove grac'd Alzobah's 
greens 
And fable tents in many a rank were ſeen * ; 
While evening's ſteps the ſetting ſun purſu'd, 
And the ſtill fields her balmy tears bedew'd ; 
The penſive lover, there reclin'd apart, 
Indulg'd the forrows of his anxious heart. 
His graceful head the coſtly turban dreſt; 
The crimſon ſaſh confin'd his azure veſt; 
His hand the ſounding arabeb + ſuſtain'd ; 
And thus his voice in melody complain d 
Soft as the night-bird's amorons muſic flows, 
In Zibit's gardens, when ſhe woos the roſe 1: 
Bright ſtar of Sora's ſky, whoſe matchleſs 
* blaze | 
* Gilds thy proud tribe with mild, benignant rays! 
Sweet flow'r of Azem's vale, whole matchieſs 
* bloom 
* O'er thy fam'd houſe ſpreads exquiſite perfume ! 
* Blithe faun of Kola, at the break of dawn, 
* ?Midft groves of caſſia, ſporting on the lawn ! 
* Too charming beauty : why muſt I bemoan 
* Thee from my preſence thus abruptly flown ? 
* Ere the ſhrill trump to march the ſignal gave, 
* And banners high in air began to wave ; 
Exe the tall camel felt his wonted load, 
And herds and flocks flow mov'd along the road; 
* Ere flow behind them march'd the warrior train, 
* And the ſtruck tents left vacant all the plain; 
* Could no foud plea obtain a longer ſtay ; 
Would no kind hand th' intelligence convey ? 
Ah, hapleſs me! to Aden's port I ſtray'd, 
£ Sought 2 and gems, but loſt my lovely 
* maid! 
My friends, they come my ſorrows to allay— 
* Azor the wile, and Soliman the gay— 
* One cries, ** Let reaſon hold her ſober reign, 
« Nor love's light trifles give thy boſom pain! 


# 


* The Arabian tents are black. Vide Canti- 
cles, i. 5. | 

+ Arabebbah, an Arabian and Mooriſh inftru- 
ment of mujic. Vide Shaw's Travels, and Ruſſell's 
Hiſtory of Aleppo. 

I Alluding to an Eaſtern fable of the Nizhtingale 
courting the Roſe, NP Lo nts ooh | 
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For thee kind ſcience all her lore diſplays, 


And fame awaits thee with the wreath of praiſe,” 
O why,” cries one, © is ſhe alone thy care? 
She's fair, indeed, but other maids are fair: 
Negima's eyes with dazzling luſtre ſhine, 
And her black treſſes curl like Zebid's vine: 
On blinda's brow Kuſhemon's lily blows, * 
And on her cheek unfolds Niſhapor's roſe! 
With them the tale, the ſong, the dance, ſhall 
« pleaſe, | eaſe? 
When mirth's free banquet fills the bow'r of 
Ah ceaſe,” ſaid I ; of love he little knows, 
Who with ſage counſel hopes to cure its woes! 
Go, bid in air Yamama's lightnings ſtay, 
Or Perath's lion quit his trembling prey: 
Kind ſcience? lore with beauty beſt we ſhare, 
And beauty's hands fame's faireſt wreaths pre. 
© pare. * 
I praiſe Negima's lovely hair and eyes; 
Nor Zinda's lily, nor her roſe deſpiſe; 
But Omman's pearls diffuſe a brighter beam 
Than the gay pebbles of Kalafa's ſtream.— 
O lov'd Semira ! whither doſt thou rove? 
Tread thy ſoft ſteps by Sada's jaſſ' mine groye? 
Doſt thou thy flocks on Ocah's mountain keep? 
Do Ared's olives whiſper o'er thy ſleep:— 
Ah no! the maid, perhaps, remote from 
© theſe, 
Some hoſtile troop, in ambuſh laid, may ſeize; - 
Too lovely caprive ! ſhe, in triumph borne, 
The proud Pacha's throng'd haram ſhall adorn, 
Vain fear ! around her march her valiant friends; 
Brave Omar's hand the bow of Iſhmael bends; 
Strong Haſſan's arm Kaaba's ſpear can wield, 
And rear on high El-makin's ponderous ſhield! 
Ah, ſhame to me! Shall floth's diſhonouring 
chain : 
From love, from glory, Zerad here detain, 
Till grief my cheek with ſickly ſaffron ſpread, 
And my 44% weeping, match th* Argavan's 
red 


Haſte, bring my ſteed, ſupreme in ſtrength and 
race, 
Firſt 1 the · fight, and fleeteſt in the chaſe; 
His fire renown'd on Gebel's hills was bred, 
His beauteous dam in Derar's paſtures fed: 
Bring my ſtrong lance that, ne'er impell'd invain, 
Pierc'd the fierce tyger on Hegefa's plain. 
Acroſs the deſert I her ſteps purſue; 
Toil'at my fide, and danger in my view! 
There thirſt, fell demon, haunts the ſultry air, 
And his wild eyeballs roll with horrid glare; 
Their deadly Sumiel +, ſtriding o'er the laud, 
gems red wing, and whirls the burning 
© land; 


As winds the weary caravan along, 


The fiery ſtorm involves the hapleſs throng, 
I go; I go, nor toil nor danger heed; - 
The faithful lover ſafety's hand ſhall lead. 


* D Herbelot informs us, that ſaffron faces, and ar. 


gavan eyes, are expreſſions commonly uſed in the eaſt, 10 
deſcribe paſſionate lovers, wwhoſe melancholy appears ia 
their countenances, and whoſe eyes become red with wetf* 
ing. The argavan is ſuppoſed to be the arbor Judi; 
whoſe bloſſoms are of a bright purple. Vide Harmer 5 
Cammentary on Solomon's Song, p. 162. 


1 Sumiel, the fiery bl iſtiug rod of the d;ferts. 
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The heart that foſters virtue's generous flames, 

„ur holy prophet's ſure protection claims. 
Pelightful Irem * ('midſt the lonely waſte, 

« By Shedad's hand the paradiſe was plar'd), 

hach ſhady tree of varied foliage ſhows, 

And every flower and every fruit beſtows; 

« There#drop rich gums of every high perfume; 

«There ſing ſweet hirds of every gaudy plume 

There ſoft-ey'd Houries tread th* cnamell'd 

green 

« Once, and no more, the happy ſeat was ſeen; 

« As his ſtray d camel *midft the wild he ſought, 

Chance to the ſpot the wandering Eſſar brought; 

A bliſsful Irem, midſt the deſert drear, 

« Semira's tent my love-ſick ſight ſhall cheer. 
What palm of beauty tow'rs on Keran's hills? 

What myrth with fragrance Sala's valley fills ? 

Tis ſhe, who left ſo late her favourite ſhades, 

« The lovelieſt nymph of Vemeu's ſportive maids! 

Look from thy tent, the curtains fair unfold, 

« Give to my view thy veil of ſilk and Rola: 

40 lift that veil! thy radiant eyes diſplay 


' « Thoſe radiant eyes ſhall light me on my way! 


on Hejar's wild rocks from the Perſian main, 
«Thus the moon riſing lights the wilder'd ſwain. 


'« Oraiſe thy voice! the ſound ſhall give delight, 


« Like ſongs of pilgrims diſtant heard by night ! 
come, I come! He ſpoke, and ſeiz d the 


rein, 6 
And his fleet courſer ſpurn'd the ſandy plain. 


: SERIM ; 
OR, THE ARTIFICIAL FAMINE. 


An Eaft Indian Eclogue. 


Tur following account of Britiſh conduct, and its 
conſequences, in Bengal and the adjacent pro- 
vinces, fome years ago, will afford a ſufficient 
idea of the ſubject of the following eclogue. 
After deſcribing the monopoly of ſalt, betel- 
nut, and tobacco, the hiſtorian thus proceeds: 


« Money, in this current, came but by drops; | 


4 it could not quench the thirſt of thoſe who 
« waited in India to receive it. An expedient 
« ſuch as it was, remained to quicken its pace. 
The natives could live with little ſalt, — not 
« without food. Some of the agents ſaw them- 
« ſelves well ſituated for collecting the rice into 
« ſtores; they did ſo. They knew the Gentoos 
« would rather die, than violate the precepts of 
their religion by eating fleſh. The alterna- 
« tive would therefore be, between giving what 
they had, and dying. The inhabitants ſunk ; 
they that cultivated the land, and ſaw the 
% harveſt at the diſpoſal of others, planted in 
« doubt—ſcarcity enſued- then the monopoly 
as eaſier managed. Ihe people took to roots, 
and food they had been unaccuſtomed to eat. 
« Sickneſs enſued. In ſome diſtricts, the languid 


* Mabommed in his Alcoran, in the Chapter of the 


Morning, mentions a garden called Jrem, <obich is no 
life celebrated by the Aſiatic poets, than that of the Hef 
ferides by the Greeks, It wwas planted, as the commen- 
tators ſay, by a king, named Shedad ; and was once ſeen 
by an Arabian, who wandered far into the deſert, in 
fearch of a loſt camel.” Jones's Eſfay on the Poetry 
dl the Eaſtern Nations | 


« living left the bodies of their numerous dead 
« unburied.” Short Hiftory of Engliſh Tram 
actions in the Eaſt Indies, P. 145. n 
The above quotation ſufficiently proves, that the 
general plan of the following poem is founded 
on fact. And even with regard to its particular 
incidents, there can be little doubt, but that, 
among the varied miſeries of millions, every 
ere of diſtreſs which the author has drawn, 
ad its original. e hs 
O GUARDIAN genius of this ſacred wave 
O fave thy ſons, if thine the power to ſave !® 
So Serim ſpoke, as ſad on Ganges' ſhore * 
He fat, his country's miſeries to deplore— 
O guardian genius of this ſacred wave! 
O ſave thy 2 if thine the power to ſave! _ 
From Agra's tow'rs to Muxadabat's + Walls, 
On thee for aid the ſuffering Hindoo calls? 
Europe's fell race controul the wide domain, 
Engroſs the harveſt, and enſlave the ſwain. 
© Why riſe theſe cumbrous piles along thy tide? 
They hold the plenty to our prayers deny'd! ' 
© Guards at their gates en watch maintain, 
© Where want in anguiſh craves relief im vain. 
« Bring gold, bring gems,” rhe inſatiate plunder- 
ers cry; die.” 
« Who hoards his wealth, by hunger's rage ſhall 
© Ye ficnds! ye've raviſh'd all our little ſtore;z- 
Le ice we periſh, yet ye aſk for more 
* Goye yourſelves, and ſearch for gold the mine; 
© Go, dive where pearls beneath the ocean ſhine! 
What right have ye to plague our peaceful land? 
No ſhips of ours e er ſought your weſtern ſtrand : 
* Ne'er from your fields we ſnatch'd their crops 


away, 


z 


Nor made your daughters, or your ſons our prey. 


© Not ev'n in thought we quit our native place 

© A calm, contented, inoffenſive race 

© By avarice led, ye range remoteſt climes, 

And every nation execrates your crimes. 
When Timur's houſe + renown'd in Delhi 

« reign'd, | 

© Diſtreſs, aſſiſtance unimplor'd obtain'd : 4 

© When famine o'er the afflicted region frown'd, 

And ſickneſs languiſh'd on the barren ground, 

© The Imperial granaries wide difplay'd their doors, 

And ſhips proviſion brought from diſtantſhores; ; 


5 


* The Hindoos worſvip a god or genius of the Gan- 
Fes. | 
+ Muxadabat,or Morſhedabat, a large 72 of India, 


about twwo hundred miles above Calcutta. he name is 
commonly pronounced with the accent on the laft ſyllable : 
Muxadabat. I have taken the liberty to accommodate this, 


and ſome feu other words, to my verſe, by altering the ac 


centuation; a matter, I apprehend, of little conſequence to 
the Engliſh reader. | 
t The famous Mahometan tyrant, Auranzebe, during 

a famine which prevailed in different parts of India, es- 
erted himſelf to alleviate the 45 of his ſubjects. “ He 
remitted the taxes that wwere due; he employed thoſe al- 
ready collected in the purchaſe of corn, which was diftri- 
vuted among the poorer ſort. He even expended immenſe 
ſums out of the treaſury, in conveying grain, by land and 
water, into the interior provinces, from Bengal, and the 
countries which lie on the five branches of the Indus. 


| Dow's Indoſtan, vol. iii. p. 340. 
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The laden camels crowded Kurah's vales, 
From Colgon's clifts they hail'd the coming fails. 
But ye even now, While fav'ring ſeaſons ſmile, 
® And the rich glebe would recompenſe our toil, 
'* Dearth and diſeaſe to you alone we owe; 
2 Ye-cauſe the miſchief, and enjoy the woe! 
This beauteous clune, but late, what plenty 
32> bleſt! 
What days of plcaſure, and what nights of reſt ! 
s From Gola's ftreets, fam'd mart of fragrant 
grain! é 
< Frade's cheerful voice reſounded o'er the plain; 
There now ſad ſilence liſtens to the waves, 
© 'That break in murmurs round the rocky caves. 
Sweet were the ſongs o'er Jumal's level borne, 
© While buſy thouſands throng'd to plant the corn; 
© Now tenfold tax the farmer forc'd to yield, 
6 Deſpairs, and leaves unoccupied the field. 
< Sweet were the ſongs of Burdwan's mulberry 


© grove, - 
« While the rich ſilk the rapid ſhuttl: wove ; 
© Now from the loom our coſtly veſtments torn, 
* Th'-infultin robbers meaneſt ſlaves adorn. 
© In Malda's 3 on Purna's palmy plain, 
The hapleſs artiſts, urg'd to toil in vain, 
„Quit their ſad homes, and mourn along the land, 
A penſive, pallid, ſelſ-diſabled band 
The year revol ves Bring rhoiceft fruits and 
« flowers, 
b Spread wide the board in conſecrated bowers; 
« Bring joy, bring ſport, the ſong, the dance pre- 
923 « pare! ſhare !” 
© ?Tis Drugah's+ feaſt, and all our friends muſt 
The Jour revolves—nor fruits nor flowers are 
feen; 
Nor feſtive board in bowers of holy green; 
Nor joy, nor ſport, nor dance, nor tuneful ſtrain: 
6 »Tis Drugah's feaſt—but grief and terror reign. 
Vet there, ingrate! oft welcome gueſts ye came, 
6 And talk'd of honour's laws and ſriepdſtip's 
« flame. 
© The year revolves—and Biſhen's j faſt invites, 
© On Ganges marge to pay the folemn rites ; 


EX” Thoſe who now mad: the things the Engiif> met 
wanted, were preſſed on all fades. their own necefin 
ties, their neighbours, and the agents employed to procure 
the Company's inveſtments, as the goods ſent to Europe are 
called. Theſe import: nties wwere united, and urged % 
much, ſo often, and in Such cuays, as to froauce, among 
_1#he people in the elk buſineſs, inſtances of their cutting er 
Zheir thumbs, that the want of them mig.'t excuſe them 
Fromm following their trade, and ths inconveniences to ꝛuſ ich 
_ they nwere expoſed beyond the common lot of their neigh 
hours.” Hiſtory of the Engliſh Tranſactions in the 
Eaſt Indies. 
+ Drugab, a Hindoo gedieſs. © Drugah Pogjab is the 
grand general feaſt of the Gentoos, uſually vi/ited by all 
Europeans (by invitation), who are treated by the pro- 


- fprietors of the feaſt with the fruits and flowers in ſea= 
- fon, and are entertained every evening with bands of ſing- 
ers and dancers.” Vide Howell's Indoſtan, vol. ii. 


4+ Biſten, Biſinoo, or Faggernant, is one of the princi- 


"pal Hindoo deities. © This faſt, dedicated to him, is call- 
ed the Sinan Fattre, or general waſhing in the Ganges : 


end it is almoſt incredible to think the immerſe mullitude, 
F every age ord ſex, that atpears on both ſides of the 
river, throughout its wubole courſe, at one and the ſame 
time. Vide Mr. Howell, vol. ii. p. 124. 128. 
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© All, boons of Biſhen, great preſerver , 
All in the ſacred 6 eee 
© No more, alas the multitude no more 

* Bathe in the tide, or kneel upon the ſhore: 
No more from towns and villages they then 
* Wide ver the fields, the public paths along: 
© Sad on our ways, by human foot unworn- 
« Stalks the dim form of ſolitude ſorlorn—. 


© Fair Ganges' ſtreams in many a winding ſlrav. 
© There fleecy flocks on Rane iſland — * 
© There herds unnumber'd paſture many a mead; 
© (Whiic noxious herbs our laſt reſource ſy ly ; 
And, dearth eſcaping, by diſeaſe we die); 
„Take theſe,” ye cry, © nor more for food com- 
5 « plain; (ain 67 
« Take thete, and ſlay like us, and riot on the 
Ah no] our law the crime abhorr'd withſtand. 
© We die but blood ſhall ne'er pollute our hands 
* O guardian genius of this facred wave, 
Save, ſave thy ſons, if thine the power toſave! 
So Serim ſpoke—while by the moon's Pale beam 
The frequent corſe came floating down theſtrean?, 
He ſigh d, and riſing turn'd his ſteps to rove 
Where wav'd o'er Nizim's vale tlic COcoa-prove; 
There, midſt ſcorch'd ruins, one lone roof 15 
main'd, 
And one forlorn inhabitant contain'd. 
The ſound of fect he near his threſhold heard; 
Slow from the ground his languid limbs lie rear d: 
Come, tyrant come! perform a generous part, 
Lift thy keen ſteel, and pierce this ſainting heart! 
Com'ſt thou for gold? my gold, alas, I gave, 
My darling daughter in diſtreſs to ſave! 
1 hy faithleſs brethren took the ſhining ſtore, 
Then from my arms the trembling' virgin tore! 
Three days, three nights, I've languiſh'd here 
alone 
Three foodleſs days, three nights to ſleep un- 
© known ! 
Come, tyrant come ! perform a generous part, 
Liit thy keen ſteel, and pierce this fainting heart! 
No hoſtile ſteps the haunt of woe = 


* ? « % K 6 


Lad 


Serim replicd—and, paſſing where the glade 

A length of proſpect down the vale diſpiay'd, 
Another ſight of miſery met his view; *' 
Another mournful voice his notice drew! 
There, near a temple's recent ruin, ſtood 

A white-rob'd Bramin by the ſacred flood: 

His wives, his children, dead beſide him lay 
Of hunger theſe, and thoſe of grief the prey 
Thrice he with duſt defil'd his aged head; 
Thrice o'er the ſtrcam his hands uplifted ſpread: 
* Hear, all ye powers to whom we hend in prayer. 
Hear, all who rule o'er water, earth, and air 
Tis not for them, though lifeleſs there they lie; 
*Tis not for me, though innocent l die ;— 

My country's breaft the tyger, avarice, rend, 
And loud to you her parting groan aſcends. 
Hear, all ye powers to whom we hend in prayer: 
Hear, all who rule o'cr water, carth, and air: 
Hear and avenge! [ſphere, 
© But hark! what voice from yonder flany 
« Slides like the breeze of evening o'er my car? 


La 


* The Hindoos frequently caft the bodies of their de 
ceaſed into the Ganges ; with the idea, T ſufp!ſe, of come 
mitting them io the diſpoſal of the god or genius of the wi. 


Vere 


© From Ava's mountains morn's bright eyes ſurvey 
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Tha ve; *t Lo, Birmah's“ form !-on amber clouds enthron'd; 
* His azure robe with Incid emerald zon'd ; 
PER «He looks celeſtial dignity and grace, : 
4 th And views with pity wretched human race!“ 
5 75 4 Forbear, raſh man! nor curſe thy country”: 
g « foes; 
i, « Frail man to man forgiveneſs ever owes. 
=, « When Moiſaſoor + the fell on earth's fair plain 
| "ks. «Brought his deteſted offspring, ſtrife and pain, 
4 q "ay; « Revenge with them, relentleſs fury, came, 
2 4. « Her boſom burning with infernal flame! 
2 1 2 « Her hair ſheds horror, like the comet's blaze; 
77 J. « Her eyes, all ghaſtly, blaſt where'er they gaze; 
— "I « Her lifted arm a poiſon'd crice f ſuſtains; 
[Nai 75 « Her garments drop with blood of kindred veins! 
t 0 « Who aſks her aid, muſt own her endleſs reign, 
bſtan Fro « Feel _ keen ſcourge, and drag her galling * 
„ chain!“ | 
ir hands © The ſtrains ſublime in ſweeteſt muſic cloſe, 
o fave! © And all the tumult of my ſoul compole. 
Ve a « Yet you, ye oppreſſors! uninvok'd on you ||, 
dreams « Your ſteps the ſteps of juſtice will purſue ! 
_ Go, ſpread your white fails on the azure main; 
-grore: © fraught with our ſpoils, your native land regain; 
i © Go, plant the grove, and bid the lake expand, 
* And on græcn hills the pompous palace ſtand: 
Let luxury's hand adorn the gaudy room, 
Id: © Smooth the ſoft couch, and ſhed the rich per- 
rear'd: * fume | - : [vite, 
; part x There night's kind calm in. vain ſhall fleep in- 
hd © While fancied omens warn, and ſpectres fright; 
* gad ſounds ſhall iſſue from your guilty walls, 
Bey © The widow'd wife's, the ſonleſs mother's calls; 
ne And infant Rajahs' bleeding forms {hall riſe, 
1 And lift to you their ſupplicating eyes: 
4 has © R:morſe intolerable your hearts will feel, 
© And your own hands plunge deep the avenging 
ep un- * ſteel F. „ 1 
© (For Europe's cowards Heaven's command diſ- 
part, Jo death's cold arms they fly for eaſe in vain.) 
heart" For us, each painful tranſmigration o*er, 


© Where ſafety's fence for ever round us grows, 
And peace, fair flower, with bloom unfading 


© Sweet fields receive us to reſign no more; 
© blows; 


* Pirmab is a principal deity of the Hindocs, in weboſ: 
ferſm they <vor/hip the Divine Attribate of IViſdom, 
From the beſt accounts wwe hove of India, the intelligent 


: part of the natives do not worſhip © ſtocks and flones,” 
merely as ſuch e but rather the Supreme Exiſtence, in a 

od: eariely of attributes or manifeſtations. 

TIT f The Hindoo author of evil, ſimilar ti our Satan. 

* ' + 4n Indian dagger. 

le; .| The reader muſt readily perceive the propriety of 
hir tn of thought in a poem deſigned to have a moral 

ds, tentency, There is much differeace belwveen a perſon 

Wing evil to his enemy, and preſaging that evil qwill 

yer! be the conſequence of that enemy's crimes, The firſt i: 

1 


1 an immoral act of the will ; the ſecond, a neutral act of 
here, the judgment. 


ary $ The Hindbo religion frongly prohibits ſuicide. Mr. 
r? Horvell gives ws the following paſſage from the Sba- 

Jab: * Whoſoevcr ef the delinquent Debiah fball dare 
di- £ is free himſelf from the mortal form wherexwith 7 
ome Hall encloſe Him, thou Stel Halt plunge him into the 


F « () 5 * E : 
ri. Inderah for ever: he Hall not again have the Lene— 


4 £, A 
4 9 th- . 4? 
jt of th Alice Buboons of purgation, probation, and | 


be 0 3 
Purification, 


« Light”s ſun unſetting ſhines with cheering beam 
Aud pleaſure's river rolls its golden ſtream! 

Entapt he ſpoke— then ceas'd the Jofty ſtran, 
And Orel's rocks return'd the found again.  * 


A Britiſſi ruſfian, near in ambuſh laid, 


Huſh'd ſudden from the cane-iſle's fecrer ſhade; _ 
+ Go to thy gods!” with rage infernal cried, 
And headlong plung'd the hapleſs ſage into the 

foaming tide. * 


L- PO; 
OR, THE GOOD GOVERNOR. 
A Chineſe Eclogue. 


Tnosz who are converſant in the beſt accounts of 
China, particularly Du Halde's Hiſtory, muſt, 
have remarked, that the Chineſe government, 
though arbitrary, is well regulated and mild; 
and that a prince in that country can acquire. 
no glory; but by attention to the welfare of his 
ſubjects. On this general idea is founded the 
plan of the following poem. 4 


Wurzr Honan's hills Kianſi's vale encloſe, 
And Xifa's lake its glaſſy level ſhows, 
Li-po's fair iſland lageadelightful ſcene !=— 
With ſwelling ſlopes, and groves of every green: 
On azure rocks his rich pavilion plac'd, 

Rear d its light front with golden columns grac'd;, 
High o'er the roof a weeping willow hung, 

And jaſmine boughs the lattice twin'd among; 

In porcelain vaſes creſted amaranth grew, 

And ſtarry after, crimſon, white, and blue; 
Lien-hoa flowers upon the water ſpread; 

Bright ſhells aud corals varied luſtre ſhed; 

From ſparry grottos cryſtal drops diſtilF'd 

On ſounding braſs, and air with muſic fill'd ; ; 
Soft through the bending canes the breezes play d, 
The ruſtling leaves continual murmur made; 

Gay ſhoals of gold-fiſh glitter'd in the tide, 

And gaudy birds flew ſportive by its ſide. 

The diſtant proſpe&s well the fight might pleaſe, 
With pointed mountains, and romantic trees: 
From craggy cliffs, between the verdant ſhades, 
The filver rills ruſh'd down in bright caſcades ; 
O'er terrac'd ſteeps rich cotton harveſts * wav'd, 
And ſmooth canals the rice-clad valley lav*d; © 
Long rows of cypreſs + parted all the land, 

And tall pagodas crown'd the river's ſtrand ! 

T was here, from buſineſs and its pomp and pain, 
The penſive maſt-r ſought relief in vain. 
Li-po, mild prince, a viceroy's ſceptre ſway'd, 

. And ten fair towns his gentle rule obey'd: 5 
The morn's tranſactions to his memory came, 
And ſome he found to praiſe, and ſome to blame; 
Mark'd here how juſtice, pity there prevail'd, 
And how from haſte or indolence he Fail'd. 2 — 

Beneath a bower of ſweet ka- fa, whoſe bloom 
Fill'd all the adjacent lawn with rich perſume, 


* The Chineſ: reduce the ſleep flopes of their bills 
ints little terraces, on which they grow cotion, potators, 
tc. They plant the edges of their terraces with trees, 
which k-ep up the ground, and make a very fine appears 
ance, = 

. Their rice-grounds are ſeparated by broad ditches, 
the ſides of which are planted with cypreſſes. Vide 
Oſbeck's Veyage to China, | 5 
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His ſla ves at diſtance ſat a beauteous train — 
One wak'd the lute, and one the vocal ſtrain: 
They ſaw his brow with cate all clouded o'er, 
And wiſh'd to caſe th' anxiety he bore. 

Amuſive tales their ſoothing lay diſclos'd, 

Of heroes brave to perils ſtrange expos'd; + 
Of tyrants proud, from power's high ſummit caſt; 
And lovers, long deſponding, bleſt at laſt. 

They ceas'd; the warblings ſoftly died away, 

Like zephyrs ceaſing at the cloſe of day. 

This ſcene,” ſaid he, how fair! to pleaſe the 
© fight, 

© How nature's charms, art's ornaments unite ! 

© Thoſe maids, what magic in the ſtrains they 
« ſung! tongue. 

* Song ſweetlieſt flows from beaury's tuncful 

© Yet ſay, did Tien bid power and wealth be minc, 

For me my ſoul to pleaſure to reſign ? 

What boots, that annual, on our fathers' tombs, 
© We ſtrew fair flowers, and offer choice perfumes; 
© Our veneration of their memories ſhow, 

And not their ſteps in virtue's path purſue ? 
© When, fram his province as the prince returns, 
© Rich feaſts for him are ſpread, and incenſe burns, 
© And gilded barks unfold their ſtreamers gay, 
© And following crowds their loud applauſes pay; 
© Avails all this, if he from right has ſwerv'd, 
© And conſcience tells him all is undeſerv'd ? 

< Ariſe, Li-po! tis duty calls, ariſe! 
The ſun ſinks reddening in Tartarian ſkies. 
s Yon n that tower o'er Xenſi's neighbouring 

© plain, 

© Yon walls unnumber'd miſeries contain. 
Think, why did Tien ſuperior rank impart, 
Force of the mind, or feelings of the heart. 
Laſt night in ſleep, to fancy's ſight diſplay'd, 
Lay lovelier ſcenes than e' er my eyes ſurvey'd; 
With purple ſhone the hills, with gold the vales, 
And greeneſt foliage wav'd in gentleſt gales: 
Mid ſt palmy fields, with ſunſhine ever bright, 
A palace rear'd its walls of ſilvery white; 


| 
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Ihe gates of pearl a ſhady hall diſclos'd, 


© Where old Confucius' rev'rend form repos'd: 

* Looſe o'er his limbs the ſilk's light texture flow d 

His eye ſerene ethereal luſtre ſhow'd: ; 

My ſon,” faid he, as near his ſeat I drew, 

« Caft round this wonderous ſpot thy dazzled 
« view; ; 

«© Sce how, by lucid founts in myrtle bowe 

Ihe bleſt inhabitants conſume their hours! 

«© They ne'er to war, fell fiend ! commiſſion gaye 

© To murder, raviſh, baniſh, and enflave; I pile 

« '[hey ne'er bade grandeur raiſe her orgeous 

« With tribute raviſh'd from the hand of toil: 

« But parents, guardians of the people reign'd, 

Ihe weak defended, and the poor ſuſtain d.“ 

Smiling he ceas'd—the viſion ſeem'd to fly, 

Like fleecy clouds diſperſing in the ſky, 

* Ariſe, Li-po! and caſt thy robes aſide, 

* Diſguiſe thy form, thy well-known features hide; 
Go forth, yon ſtreets, yon crowded ſtreets per- 
© vace, ſaid: 
* Mix with the throng, and mark who ſeeks thy 
© 'There avarice ſtern o'er poverty bears ſway, 
And age and ſickneſs fall his eaſy prey; 
© There hands that juſtice* ſacred enſigns bear, 
Protect the plunderer, and the plunder ſhare; 
Perhaps there diſcord's deſperate rage prevails, 
And wiſdom's voice to calm the tumult fails; 
Perhaps revenge gives victims to the grave, 
© Perhaps they periſh, ere I haſte to ſave! 

He ſpoke, and roſe; but now along the way 
That from the city-gate fair-winding lay, 
Stretch'd through green meads where lowing cat- 

tle graz'd, 
Amid the Jake's wide ſilver level rais'd, 
Led up ſteep rocks by painted bridges join'd, 
Or near thin trecs that o'er the tide inclin'd, 
Slow tow*rds his palace came a ſuppliant train; 
Whoe'er his preſence ſought ne'er ſought in vain- 
The ready veſſel, waiting at his call, 
Receiv'd, and bore him to the audience-hall. 


O DD 3 


Tux Horatian, or Leſſer Ode, is characterized principally by eaſe and correctneſs. The followin 
little pieces, attempted on that plan, were the production of very different periods; and, on revilal, 
were thought not undeſerving a place in this collection. 


ODE I. 
TO LEISURE. 


Grxrrx leiſure, whom of yore 

To wealth the fair contentment bore, 
When peace with them her dwelling made, 
And health her kind attendance paid; 

As wandering o'er the ſunny plains 

They fed their herds and fleecy trains :— 
O thou! who country ſcenes and air 
Preferr*ſt to courts, and crowds, and care; 
With thee I've often paſs'd the day, 

To thee I wake the grateful lay. 


Witch thee on Chadwell's thymy brow *, 
Beneath the hazel's bending bough, 


1 The New River Head, near Ware, 


I've fat to breathe the fragrance cool 
Exhaling from the glaſſy pool; 
Where, through th' unſullied cryſtal ſeen, 


| The bottom ſhow's its ſhining green: 


As all attentive theſe I view'd, 

And many a pleaſing thought purſu'd, 
Whate'er of pleaſure they beſtow'd, 
Still 1 to thee that pleaſure ow'd ! 


With thee, on Muſsla's + corn-clad height 
The landſcape oft has charm'd my ſight; 
Delightful hills, and vales, and woods, 

And duſty roads, and winding floods; 
And towns, that through thin groups of ſhad* 


Their roofs of varied form diſplay' d: 


+ A bill on the north fide of Ware, 
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wall attentive theſe I view's, 

And many a pleaſing thought purſu'd, 
Whate'er of pleaſure they beſtow'd, 
gull J to thee that pleaſure ow d! 


With thee, where Eaſna's * horn-beam grove 
ſs ſoliage oer me interwove, 
Along the lonely path I've ſtray'd, 
By banks in hoary moſs array*d ; 
Where tufts of azure orpine grew, 
and branchy fertz of brighter hve : 
Az all attentive theſe I view'd, 
and many a pleaſing thought purſu'd, 
Whate'er of pleaſure they beſtow'd, 
geil to thee that pleaſure ow'd ! 


With thee, by Stanſted's + farms enclos'd, 
With aged elms in rows diſpos'd; 
or where her chapel's walls appear, 
The ſilver winding river near, 
Beneath the broad - leav'd ſycamore, 
pe lnger d on the ſhady ſhore : 
all attentive theſe I view'd, 
And many a pleaſing thought purſu'd, 
Whatc'er of pleaſure they beſtow'd, 
dull Ito thee that pleaſure ow'd ! 


With thee, where Thames his waters leads, 
Round Poplar's Iſle f of verdant meads, 
Along the undulating tide, 
I've ſeen the white-ſail'd veſſels glide 
or gaz d on London's lofty towers, 
Or Dulwich hills, or Greenwich bowers: 
As all attentive theſe I vie w' d, 
And many a pleaſing thought purſu'd, 
Whate'er of pleaſure they beſtow'd, 
Still Ito thee that pleaſure ow'd ! 


0 gentle leiſure !=—abſent long 
I woo thee with this tuneful ſong : 
Heer, allur'd by grateful change, 
Oer ſcenes yet unbeheld I range, 
And Albion's eaſt or weſtern ſhore 
For rural ſolitudes explore : 
As all attentive theſe I view, 
And many a pleaſing thought purſue, 
Whate'er of pleaſure they beſtow, 
Tothee that pleaſure I muſt owe ! 


ODE II. 
THE EVENING WALK, 


Waar time fair ſpring, with dewy hand 
Awakes her . bloom; x 

And hawthorn boughs, by breezes fann'd, 
Diffuſe a rich perſume: 


Young Theron down the valley ſtray'd 
At evening's ſilent hour, 

When bright the ſetting ſunbeams play'd 
On Hertford's diſtant tower. 


He figh'd, and caft around his eye 
Ver all the pleaſing ſcene, 


Now tow'rds the golden-clouded ſcy, 


Now on the fields of green. 


"4 pleaſant wood, eaft of Mare. 
A village in the fame neighbourhood, 
7 mon called The e of Dag, oppoſite Creen- 


Vith, 


* 
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Thrice has fair ſpring her cowſlip bloom 
| © Awak'd with dewy hand, 

© And hawthorn boughs diffus'd perfume, 
By weſtern breezes fann'd; 


| © Since here, at evening's ſilent hour, 


Delighted oft I itray'd, 
While bright on Hertford's diſtant tower 
The ſetting ſunbeams play d-: 


* *'Twas then the flatterer hope was near, 
And ſung this ſoothing ſtrain: 
« Where through the trees yon tow'rs appear 
« Far o'er the level plain; 


«. There oft thy pleaſant evening walk 
« Thy favourite maid ſhall join, 


And all the charms of tender talk 


« And tuneful ſong be thine: 


« With thee ſhe*l] hear the bleat of flocks, 
« The throſtle's mellow lay, 


| « The rills that murmur o'er the rocks, 


The whiſpers of the ſpray.” — 


© So ſung falſe hope—Deceiv'd I heard, 
And ſet my heart at caſe; 

© The future then ſo fair n 
It made the preſent pleaſe. 


So ſung falſe hope — The approaching years, | 
That diſtant look'd — : 

© With clouds of cares and ſtorms of fears 
All fraught, have paſs'd away. 


© As glides yon ſun adown the ſky, 

As rolls yon rapid ſtream; 

© So faſt our joys and ſorrows fly, 
And flown appear a dream. 


© Be then the events that time has brought 
© 'To me not brought in vain 

By painful diſappointment taught, 
« Let wiſdom be my gain !* 


Thus Theron ſpoke, and earneſt ey'd 
The ſun's departing ray ; 

Again he look'd, again he ſigh'd, 
And homeward bent his way. 


ODE III. 
TO CHILDHOOD. 


Cn11.9100D, happieſt ſtage of life ! 
Free from care and free from ſtrife, 
Free from memory's ruthleſs reign, _ 
Fraught with ſcenes of former pain 
Free from fancy's cruel ſxill, 
Fabricating future ill; 

Time, when all that meets the view, 
All can charm, for all is new; 

How thy long-loſt hours I mourn, 
Never, never to return! 


Then to toſs the circling ball, 
Caught rebounding from the wall ; 
Then the mimic ſhip to guide 
Down the kennel's dirty tide 
Then the hoop's. revolving pace 
Through the duſty ſtreet to chaſe; 

O what joy !—it once was mine, 
Childhood, matchleſs boon of thine !== 
How thy long-loſt. hours I mourn, 
Never, never to return! 
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| Hark ! amidſt the ruſtling trees That off 
ODE IV. | Softly ſigh the gentle breeze; Jo objec 
HEARING MUSIC. And the are may ri —_— afimilat 
| - 74 Obvious to the ſtream of wind, We won 
You organ! hark —how ſoft, how ſweet, Pours its wildly-warbled ſtrain, f 
The warbling notes in concert meet! Riſing now, now ſunk again. xis o 
The ſound my fancy leads ' 3 | Where 
To climes where Phœbus' brighteſt beams How the view detains the ſight ! And mir 
Gild jaſmine groves and cryſtal ſtreams How the ſounds the ear delight !— What ti 
And lily-mantled meads; Sweet the ſcene ! but think not there Thy bro 
s | I | Happinels ſincere. to ſhare: V. thot 
Where myrtle howers their bloom unfold, Reaſon ſtill regrets the day J 
Where citrons bend with fruit of gold, Paſſing rapidly away; From $1 
Where grapes depreſs the vines; Leſſening life's too little ſtore ; To orke 
Where, on the bank with roſes gay, Paſling, to return no more ! To-mor 
Love, innocence, and pleaſure play, Yet me 
And beauty's form reclines, ES Yet the 
Now different tones and meaſures flow, : | And m. 
And, gravely deep, and ſadly flow, TO A FRIEND, ON HIS MARRIAGE, AND REMOVAL 
Involve the mind in 2 ö INTO THE COUNTRY, 
I ſeem to join the mournful train | : | : 
Attendant round the couch of pain, | | Written at Stanroay-Hall, in Eſſex. 1 
or kaning o er the tomb: War Ex of lighter ſtrain the mule A 
To where the orphan'd infant fleeps, Eſſay d, in vacant hours of caſe, A 
To where the love-lorn damſel weeps, At thy expence to raiſe a ſmile, 0 
I pitying ſeem to ſtray; | I deem thy candour will excuſe ; by 
| Methinks I watch his cradle near, For ſure I meant not to diſpleaſe, U 
| Methinks her drooping thoughts I cheer, For ſure 1 wiſh'd thee well the while *, V 
| And wipe her tcars away. | ant new ne hs ty'd, The ic 
4 Now loud the tuneful thunders roll, That muſe no idle flattery brings, Y 
42 And rouſe and elevate the foul | Nor talks of joy unmixt with care--- * 
O'er earth and all its care; I truft that none who e' er has try'd 1 
1 I ſeem to hear from heavenly plains | The ſober ſtate of human things, 58 
| . Angelic choirs reſponſive ſtrains, Will give thee hope ſuch joy to ſhare. $ 
4 * — — Domeſtic life muſt ſoon be thine--- f 
i TEM Tis various as an April day; | 
ODE V. - | "Tis pleaſure now, and now tis pain: And 
A LANDSCAPE, ; Through mon — foul and gleams of fine ; 
WH: Contented hold thy ſteady way, 
On the eaſtern hill's ſteep fide | And theſe enjoy, and thoſe ſuſtain. - 
Spreads the rural hamlet wide; 
*Crols the vale, where willows riſe, From London's ſtreets to ſolitude, ( 
Further ſtill another lies; From brilliant ſhops to dirty fields, I 
Aud, beneath a ſteeper hill, From beaux and belles to ragged hinds— 1 
Lies another further ſtill: The change I own is ſtrange and rude ; ( 
Near them many a field and grove Yet ſcarce a place ſo little yields, And 
Scenes where health and labour rove! ' But he who ſeeks amuſement finds. 
Northward ſwelling ſlopes are ſeen, | Perchance thou'tkt not diſdain to hear , 
Clad with corn- fields neat and green; The ploughman's hiſt'ry of the plain; 
There, through graſſy plains below, Thy ſight the proſpeR's ſcenes may charm: 
Broad and ſmooth the waters flow; And ſure faſtidious is the ear 
While the town, their banks along, Tat flights the milkmaid's fimple ſtrain 8 
Bids its cluſtering houſes throng, At evening echoing from the farm. | 
rat fair; The market lore of artful ſwains, | 
4 2 7 a 7 "2d 
Haunts of buſineſs, haunts of care! The price of cattle and of corn, Fair 
Weſtward o'er the yellow meads {| The fportſman's feats of dogs and guns;--- 
Wind the rills through waving reeds; To practiſe that will coſt thee * 
From dark elms a ſhadow falls And theſe with patience muſt be borne, 
On the abbey's whiten'd walls; | For he will be diſlik' d who ſhuns. 
F Courage my friend! what er ou ft 
Fair retreat ! that well might pleaſe So verſatile the human mind, * 
Wealth, and elegance, and eaſe. * The author alludes to ſome trifling pieces of bus 4 
Hark! amidſt the diſtant ſhades : mour, written on his friend, for the amuſement of a feul 
Murmuring drop the deep caſcades I intimate acquaintanges | 


E MOVAL 


Tut oft, when novelty is o'er, 

Jo objects of our former hate 
Aumilated and reſign'd. | 

We wonder they diſpleas'd before. 


Ts on the feſtive ſocial day, 
Where beauty caſt her ſmiles around, 

ind mirth the mind from care reliev'd; 

What time our hands in harmleſs play 

Thy brow with wreaths of myrtle bound, 

y thoughts this grateful lay conceiv'd. 

Tm Stanway's groves, from fields of Layer *, 
Tqother ſcenes and other friends 

Tomorrow calls my ſteps away; 

Yet memory them in view ſhall bear; 

let them the wiſh of health attends, 

had many a moment calm and gay. 


ODE VII. 
WRITTEN IN WINTER, 


Wirk in the ſky black clouds impend, 

And fogs ariſe, and rains deſcend, 

And one brown proſpect opens round 

Of jeafleſs trees and furrow'd ground; 

Save where unmelted ſpots of ſnow 

Upon the ſhaded hill-ſide ſhow ; 

While chill winds blow, and torrents roll, 
The ſcene diſguſts the ſight, depreſſes all the ſoul, 


Yet worſe what polar climate ſhare— 
Vaſt regions, dreary, bleak, and bare — 
There, on an icy mountain's height, 
Seen only by the moon's pale light, 
Stern Winter rears bis giant form, 
His robe a miſt, his voice a ſtorm : 
His frown the ſhivering nations fly, 
And hid for half the year in ſmoky caverns lie. 


Yet there the limp's perpetual blaze 
Can pierce the gloom with cheering rays; 
Yet there the heroic tale or ſong 
Can urge the lingering hours along; 
Yet there their hands with timely care 
The kajak + and the dart prepare, 
On ſummer ſeas to work their way, 
And wage the wat'ry war, and make the ſeals 
their prey. 


Too delicate! reproach no more 
The ſeaſons of thy native ſhore 
There ſoon ſhall Spring deſcend the ſky, 
With ſmiling brow and placid eye; 
A primroſe wreath ſurrounds her hair, 
Her green robe floats upon the air; 
And icatter'd from her liberal hand, 
Far bloſſoms deck the trees, fair flow'rs adorn 
the land, 


ODE VIIT. 


TO A FRIEND. 


Wazrz Grove-hillgt ſhows thy villa fair, 
But late, my Lettſom, there with thee 


yer Breton, a village in EJex. 
| 4 Greenland fiſhing boat. 

At Camberavell, in Serreys 5 
Vor. XI. Wt 
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| "Twas mine the tranquil hour to ſhare | 
The ſocial hour of converſe free ; 

| To mark the arrangement of thy ground, 


And all the pleaſing proſpect round, 


found. 


There, as the impending cloud of ſmoke 
Fled various from the varying gale, 
Full on the view freſh objects broke 
Along the extenſive peopled vale, 
Beſide Thameſis' bending ſtream, 
From ancient Lambeth's weft extreme, 
To Limehouſe glittering in the evening beam. 


And now and then the glancing eye 
Caught glimpſe of ſpots remoter ſtill, 
On Hampſtead's ſtreet-clad ſlope ſo high, 
Or Harrow's fair conſpicuous hill; 
Or eaſtward wander'd to explore 
All Peckham's pleaſant level o'er, 

To buſy Deptford's veſſel-crowded ſhore 2 


Or ſought that ſouthern landſcape's bound, 
Thoſe ſwelling mounts—one ſinooth and green, 
And one with oaken coverts crown'd, ö 
And one where ſcattéring trees are ſeen *. 
Twas theſe, with Summer's radiance bright, 
That gave my earlieſt youth delight, 

Of rural ſcenes the firit that met my ſight f. 


That buſineſs with fatiguing cares, 
For this delightſul ſeat of thine 
Such ſcanty ſtore of moments ſpares, 
Say, friend, ſhall I for thee repine ? 
Were it the commerce of the main, 
Or culture of the teeming plain, 

From blame or pity I ſhould ſcarce refrain, 


But O! to alleviate human woes, 
To banith fickneſs, baniſh pain, 
To give the ſleepleſs eye repoſe, 
The nerveleſs arm its ſtrength again; 
From parent eyes to dry the tear, 
The wife's diſtrefsful thought to cheer, 
And end the huſband's and the lover's fear; 


Where want fits pining, faint, and ill, 

To lend thy kind unpurchas'd aid, 

And hear the exertions of thy {kill 

With many a grateful bleſſing paid 

"Tis luxury to the feeling heart, 

Beyond what ſocial hours impart, - fart, 
Or nature's beauteous ſcenes, or curious works a 


2 ODE IX. 


LEAVING BATH. M.DCC.LXXVI. 
Barn! ere I quit thy pleaſing ſcene, 
Thy beechen cliff Pil climb again, 
To view thy mountains vivid green, 
To view thy hill-furrounded plain; 
To ſee diſtin beneath the eye, 
As in a pictur'd proſpect nigh, 


* The Dulwich hills. 

+ The author vas born in the environs of Lone 
| don, on the Surrey ſide. 

| 


Where, while we gaz'd, new beauties ſtill were 
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Thoſe, Attic ſtructures ſhining white, 
That form thy ſunny creſcent's bend, 
Or by thy duſty ſtreets extend, 

Or near thy winding river's ſite. 


Did commerce theſe proud piles upr:.iſe ! 
For thee ſhe ne'er unfurl'd her ſails— 
Hygeia gave thy fountains praiſe, 
And pain and languor ſought thy vales : 
But theſe ſuffic'd an humble cell, 
If they with ſtrength and eaſe might dwell. 
'Then faſhion call'd ; his potent voice 
Proud wealth with ready ſtep obey'd, 
And pleaſure all her arts eſſay'd, 
To fix with thee the fickle choice. 


Precarious gift — Thy manſions gay, 

Where peers and beauties lead the ball, 

Neglected ſoon may feel decay; 

Foriaken, moulder to their fall. — 
Palmyra, once like thee renown'd, 
Now lies a ruin on the ground.— 

But ſtill thy environs ſo fair, 

Thy waters ſalutary aid, 

Will ſurely always ſome perſuade 

To render thee their care. 


ODE X. 


TO J. PAYNE, ESQ. ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL OF 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


O FRIEND ! to thee, whoſe lib'ral mind 
Was form'd with taſte for joys refin'd, 
For all the extended country yields, 

Of azure ſkies and verdant fields; 

For all that genius' hand diſplays,.— 
The painter's forms, the poet's lays:— 
'To thee, reſtraint to that dull room, 
Where ſunſhine never breaks the gloom ; 
To thee, reſtraint to that dull lore 

Of books, with numbers cypher'd o'er— 
How hard the lot! I ſee with pain, 
And with it oft exchang'd in vain. 

Yet not for thee I aſk the ſtores 
Which rapine rends from foreign ſhores, 
Nor thoſe oppreſſion's power procures 
From ills that poverty endures. 

Far happier thou! thy honeſt gain 

Can life with decency ſuſtain ; 

For thee, content, with thought ſerene, 
Surveys the preſent changeful ſcene ; 
And piety her view ſublime 

Extends beyond the realm of time. 


ODE XI. 


TO A FRIEND, APPREHENSIVE OF DECLINING 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Too much in man's imperfect ſtate 
Miſtake produces uſeleſs pain.— 

Methinks, of friendſhip's frequent fate 
T hear my Frogley's voice complain. 


This heart, I hope, forgives its ſoes; 
I know it ne'er forgets its friends ; 


Where'er may chance my ſteps diſpoſe, 1 lend 
The abſent oft my thought attends, lprde, 
Deem not that time's oblivious hand kids fraud 
From mem'ry's page has raz'd the days, coth's ea 
By Lee's green verge we wont to ſtand jr induſtr) 
And on his cryſtal current gaze. 
From Chadwell's cliffs, o'erhung with ſhave, 
From Widbury's proſpect-yielding hill, oy 
Sweet look'd the ſcenes we then ſurvey'd, — 
While fancy ſought for ſweeter ſtill: To thou 
Then how did learning's ſtores delight! And lur 
From books what pleaſures then we drew To ſell i 
For then their charms firſt met our ſight, Of tawd 
And then their faults we little knew, And wh 
omarch, 
Alas! life's Summer ſwiftly flies, 
And few its hours of bright and fair! I hats 
Why bid diſtruſt's chill eaſt-wind riſe, Paradin 
To blaſt the ſcanty blooms they beat To - 
And bu 
ODE XII. 3 
And wi 
TO A FRIEND. And all 
ofili the 
No, Cockfield, no! T'll not difdain 
Thy Upton's elm- divided plain; 
Nor ſcorn the varied views it yields, . 


O'er Bromley's creeks and iſles of reeds, 
Or Ham's or Plaiſtow's level meads, 

To Woolwich ſtreets, or Charlton fields: 
Thy hedge-row paths I'll pleaſant call, 
And praiſe the lonely lane that leads 
To that old tower upon the wall. 


"Twas when misfortune's ſtroke ſevere, 
And melancholy's preſence drear, 
Had made my Amwell's groves diſpleaſe, 
That thine my weary ſteps receiv'd, 
And much the change my mind reliev'd, 
And much thy kindneſs gave me eaſe; 
For o'er the paſt as thought would ſtray, 
That thought thy voice as oft retriev'd, 
To ſcenes which fair before us lay. 


And there in happier hours, the walk 
Has frequent pleas'd with friendly talk; 
From theme to theme that wander'd ſtill- 
The long detail of where we had been, 


And what we had heard, and what we had (een; 


And what the poet's tuneful ſkill, 
And what the painter's graphic art, 
Or antiquarian's ſearches keen, 

Of calm amuſement couid impart. 


Then oft did nature's works engage, 
And oft we ſearch'd Linnzus' page; 
The Scanian ſage, whoſe wond'rous toil 


Had claſs'd the vegetable race: 


And curious, oft, from place tofplace 

We rang'd, and ſought each different ſoil, 
Each different plant intent to view, 

And all the marks minute to trace, 
Whence he his nice diſtinctions drew. 


O moments theſe, not ill employ'd ! 
O moments, better far enjoy'd 
Than thoſe in crowded citics paſs'd ; 
Where oſt to lusury's gandy reign 
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ade lends her feeble aid in vain, 

il pride, a bankrupt wretch at laſt, 
kl; fraud his ſpecious wiles eflay, 

,wth's eaſy confidence to gain, 

qr induſtry's poor pittance rend au ay. 


5 ODE XIII. 
ade, 
5 Iuar that drum's diſcordant ſound, 
: parading round, and round, and round, 


To thoughtleſs youth it pleaſure yields, 
And lure's from cities and from fields, 
rew! To ſell their liberty for charms 
Of tawdry lace, and glittering arms; 
And when ambition's voice commands, 
omarch, and fight, and fall, in foreign lands. 


I hate that drum's diſcordant ſound 
Parading round, and round, and round: 
To me it talks of ravag'd plains, 

And burning towns, and ruin'd ſwains, 
And mangled limbs, and dying groans, 
And widows tears, and orphans moans ; 
And all that miſery's hand beſtows, 

ofill the catalogue of human woes. 


ODE XIV. 


WRITTEN ATTER READING SOME MODERN 
LOVE-VERSES. 


Ax hence this tuneful trifler's lays ! 
[ll hear do more the unmeaning ſtrain 
ff Venus doves, and Cupid's darts, 
And killing eyes, and wounded hearts; 
All flatt'ry's round of fulſome praiſe, 
WI falſehood's cant of fabled pain. 
Frog me the muſe whoſe tongue has told 
Love's genuine plaintive tender tale; 
Dung me the muſe whoſe ſounds of woe 
Midſt death's dread ſcenes ſo ſweetly flow, 
When friendſhip's faithful breaſt lies cold, 
den beauty's blooming cheek is pale: 
Dung theſe—T like their grief fincere ; 
tooths my ſympathetic gloom : 
Ia, oh. love's genuine pains I've borne, 
Ind death's dread rage has made me mourn ; 
Ire wept o'er friendſhip's early bier, 
Ind dropt the tear on beauty's tomb. 


een; 
ODE XV. 


THE MUSE; OR, POETICAL ENTHUSIASM 


if muſe! whate'er the muſe inſpires, 

ly foul the tuneful ſtrain admires; 

Ude poer's birth, I aſk not where, 

place, his name, they're not my care ; 

Por Greece nor Rome deli glits me more 

ita Iagus' bank *, or Thames's ſhore : 
From ſilver Avon's flowery ſide 

hugh Shakipeare's numbers iweetly glide, 


* Mlluding to Camoens, the epic poet of Por- 
al; of woe Lnufiad we lade @ wetl-bnown 
aferly tranſlation by Mr. Mickte. 
idituding tz Milton, Pope, Ce. 
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As ſweet, from Morven's deſert hills, A 
My ear the voice of Offian fills, | 4 


The muſe! whate'er the muſe inſpires, 

My ſoul the tuneful ſtrain admires : 

Nor bigot zeal, nor party rage 
Prevail, to make me blame the page ; . 
I ſcorn not all that Dryden fings, f 
Beeauſe he flatters courts and kings; | 

And from the maſter lyre of Gray. . 
When pomp of muſic breaks away, 

Not lets the ſound my notice draws, 

For that is heard in freedom's cauſe. 


The muſe! whate'er the muſe inſpires, 
My ſoul the tuneful ſtrain admires 
Where wealth's bright ſun propitious ſhines, 
No added luſtre marks the lines; 

Where want extends her chilling ſhades, 
No pleafing flower of fancy fades, 

A ſcribbling peer's applauded lays 

Might claim, but claim in vain, my praiſe 
From that poor youth, whoſe tales relate 
Sad Juga's fears and Bawdin's fate *. 


The muſe! whate'er the muſe inſpires, 
My ſoul the tuneful ſtrain admires : 
When fame her wreaths well-earn'd beſtows, 
My breaſt no latent envy knows; 
My Langhorne's verſe I lov'd to hear, 
And Beattie's ſong delights my ear; 
And his whom Athen's tragic maid 
Now leads through Scarning's lonely glade ; 
While he for Britiſh nymphs bid flow 
Her notes of terror and of woe f. 


The muſe! whate'er the muſe inſpires, 
My foul the tuneful ſtrain admires: 
Or be the verſe or blank or rhyme, 
The theme, or humble or ſublime ; 5 
If paſtoral's hand my journey leads 
Through harveſt fields or new-mown meads; 
It epic's voice ſonorous calls 
To Oeta's cliffs f or Salem's walls {| ; 
Enough—the muſe, the muſe inſpires ! 


My ſoul the tuneful ſtrain admires. 


ODE XVI. 
VIEWING THE RUINS OF AN ABBEY. 
To a Friend. 


How ſteep yon mountains riſe around, 
How bold yon gloomy woods aſcend ! 
How loud the ruſhing torrents found 
That *raidſt theſe heaps of ruin bend, 
Where one arch'd gateway yet remains, 


* See Rowley's poems, ſuppoſed to have been 
written by Chatterton, an unhappy youth born as 
Bristol. | 

+ See Mr. Potter's excellent tranſlation of 
Lſchylus and Euripides. | 

t See Mr. Glower's Leenidas, alluded to as an 
example of claſſical dignity and fimplicity. 


ö 


ce Taſſy's Feruſalem Delivered, alluded to 


as an example cf Gothic fancy and magnificence. 
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And one lone aiſle its roof retains, 
And one tall turret's walls impend ! 


Here once a ſelf-ſequeſter'd train 
Renounc'd life's temptir.g pomp and j:lare ; 
Rejected power, relinquith'd gain, 

And ſhunn'd the great, and ſhung'd the fair: 
The voluntary ſlaves of toil, 

By day they till'd their little ſoil, 

By night they awoke and roſe to prayer. 


Though ſuperſtition much we blame, 
That bade them thus conſume their years; 
Their motive till our praiſe muſt claim, 
Their conſtancy our thought reveres : 

And ſure their ſolitary ſcheme ' 
Muſt check each paſton's wild extreme, 
And ſave them cares, and {ave them fears. 


Their convent's round contain'd their all ; 
Their minds no ſad preſage oppreſt, 
What fate might abſent wealth befal, 
How abſent friends might be diſtreſt : 
Domeſtic ills ne'er hurt their eaſe ; 
They nought of pain could feel from theſe, 
Who no domeſtic joys poſleſt. 85 


But imperfection haunts each place: 
Would this kind calm atone to thee 
For fame's or fortune's ſprightly chaſe, 
Whoſe prize in proſpect ſtill we ſee 
Or Hymen's happy moments bleft, 
With beauty leaning on thy breaſt, 

Or childhood prattling at thy knee? 


ODE XVII. 
PRIVATEERING. 


Now cuſtom ſteels the human breaſt 
To deeds that nature's thoughts deteſt ! 
How cuſtom conſecrates to fame 

What reaſon elſe would give to ſhame ! 
Fair Spring ſupplies the favouring gale, 
The naval plunderer ſpreads his fail, | 
And ploughing wide the wat'ry way, 
Explores with anxious eyes his prey. 


The man he never ſaw before, 
The man who him no quarrel bore, 
He meets, and avarice prompts the fight; 
And rage enjoys the dreadful fight 
Of decks with ftreaming crimſon dy'd, 
And wretches ſtruggling in the tide, . 
Or, *midft th' exploſion's horrid glare, 
Diſpers'd with quivering limbs in air. 


The merchant now on foreign ſhores 
His captur'd wealth. in vain deplores; 
Quits his fair home, O mournful change : 
For the dark priſon's ſcanty range; 

By plenty's hand ſo lately fed, | 
Depends on caſual alms for bread ; 
And with a father's anguiſh torn,. 
Sees his poor offspring left forlorn. 


And yet, ſuch man's misj 


judging mind, - 
For all this injury to his kind, _* 


KS OF SCOTT. 


The proſperous robber's native plain 
Shall bid him welcome home again; 
His name the ſong of every ſtreet, 
His acts the theme of all we meet, 
And oft the artiſt's {kill ſhall place 
To public view his pictur'd face! 


If glory thus be earn'd, for me 
My object glory ne'er ſhall be; 
No, firſt in Cambria's lonelieſt dale 
Be mine to hear the ſhepherd's tale ! 
No, firſt on Scotia's bleakeft hill 
Be mine the itubborn foil to till! 
Kemote from wealth, to dwell alone, 
And die, to guilty praiſe unknown ! 


ODE XVIII. 
ON HOSPITALITY. 


DomrsTiIc powers! erewhile rever'd, 
Where Syria ſpread her palmy plain, 
Where Greece her tuneful mules heard, 
Where Rome beheld her patriot train; 
Thou to Albion too wert known, 
'Midſt the moat and moſs-grown wall 
That girt her Gothic-ſtructur'd hall 
With rural trophies ſtrown. 


The traveller, doubtful of his way, 
pon the pathleſs foreſt wild; 
The huntſman, in the heat of day, 
And with the tedious chuſe vertoil'd; 
Wide their view around them caſt, 
Mark'd the diſtant ruſtic tower, 


Aud ſhar'd the free repaſt. 


E'en now, on Caledonia's more, 

| When eve's dun robe the (ky arrays, 

Thy punctual hand unfolds the door, 

Thy eye the mountain road ſurveys; 
Pleas'd to ſpy the caſual gneſft, 
Pleas'd with food his heart to cheer, 

With pipe or ſong to ſooth his ear, 

And ſpread his couch for reſt. 


| Nor yet e'en here diſdain'd thy ſway, 
Where grandeur's ſplendid. modern ſeat 
Far o'er the landicape glitters gay; 
Or where fair quiet's lone retreat 
Hides beneath the hoary hill, 
Near the dulky upland ſhade, 
Between the willow's gloſſy glade, 
And by the tinkling rill. 


There thine the pleaſing interviews 
That friends and relatives endear, 
When ſcenes not often ſeen amuſe, 
When tales not often told we hear; 
There the ſcholar's liberal mind 
Oft inſtruction gives and gains, 
And oft the lover's lore obtains 
His fair-one's audience kind. 


O gentle power! where'er thy reign, : 
May health and peace attend thee ſill; 


And (ought and found the feſtive bower, 
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gar ſolly's preſence cauſe thee pain, 
— ——— thy good with ill; 
Gratitude thy altar raiſe, 
Wealth to thee her offerings pay, 
And genius wake his tuneful lay 
To celebrate thy praiſe. 


ODE XIX. 


THE APOLOGY. 


« P45TORAL, and elegy, and ode! 

« Who hopes, by theſe, applauſe to gain, 
« Believe me, friend, may hope in vain 
« Theſe claſſic things are not the mode; 
Our taſte polite, ſo much retin'd, 

« Demands a ſtrain of different kind. 


© Go, court the muſe of Chevy Chace, 
© To tell in Sternhold's ſimple rhimes 
* Some tale of ancient Engliſh times; 
© Or try to win rude ſatire's grace, 
That ſcoid, who dirt around her throws, 
Aud many a random ſtain beſtows. 


Or dall trite thoughts in ſongs combine, 
And bid the tuneful accents fall, 
© To wake the echoes of Vauxhall; 
Or tow'rds the ſtage thy thoughts incline, 
And furniſh ſome half-pilfer'd play, 
Jo ſhine the meteor of the day.” 


0! no—though ſuch the crowd amuſe, 
And peals of noiſy praiſe procure ; | 
Will they the critic eye endure, 

And paſs the ordeal of reviews ? 
And who is he for whom they*11 * 
A nich in fame's immortal fane: 


The plan that Virgil's choice could claim, 
The plan that Horace deign'd to chooſe, 
Truſt me, I with not to refuſe. 

To Akenſide's or Shen{tone's name 
The praiſe that future days ſhall pay, 
Metlunks may well content my lay. 


ODE XX. 


Trrs ſcene how rich from Thames's ſide, 
Vhile evening ſuns their amber beam 
Spread o'er the glaſſy- ſurfac'd ride, 

And 'midit the maſts and cordage gleam ; 
Blaze on the roofs with turrets crown'd, 
Aud gild green paſtures ſtretch'd around, 
And gild the flope of that high ground, 


Vhole cornfields bright the proſpect bound“! 


The white ſails glide along the ſhore, 
Red ſtreamers on the Hreezes play, 


| The boatmen ply the daſhing oar, 


And wide their various freight convey ; 
dome Neptune's hardy thoughtleſs train, 
And ſome the careful ſons of gain, 


Hooters Hill. This view was taten en the 


J * bd 
to fe of the Thames, at Ratclif, 
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And ſome the enamour'd nymph and ſwain 


— 


Liſtening to muſic's ſoothing ſtrain. 


But there, while theſe the fight allure, 
Still fancy wings her flight away 
To woods recluſe, and vales obſcure, 
And ſtreams that ſolitary ſtray ; 
To view the pine-grove on the hill, 
The rocks that trickling ſprings diſtill, 
The meads that quivering aſpins fill, 
Or alders crowding o'er the rill. 


And where the trees unfald their bloom, 
And where the banks their floriage bear, 
And all effuſe a rich perfume 
That hovers in the ſoft calm air; 

The hedge-row path to wind along, 
To hear the bleating fleecy throng, 
To hear the ſkylark's airy ſong, 

And throſtle's note ſo clear and ſtrong. 


But ſay, if there our ſteps were brought, 
Would theſe their pow'r to pleaſe retain ? 
Say, would not reſtleſs, roving thought 
Turn back to buſy ſcenes again ? 

O ſtrange formation of the mind 
Still, though the preſent fair we find, 
Still tow'rds the abſent thus inclin'd, 
Thus fix'd on objects left behind ! 


ODE XXI. % 
WRITTEN AFTER A JOURNEY To BRISTOL. 


Tree, Briſtol, oft my thoughts recal, 
Thy Kingſdown brow and Brandon hill; 
The ſpace, once circled by thy wall, 
. Whichtow'rs and ſpires of churches fill 
And maits and ſails of veſſels tall, 
With trees and houſes intermingled tilt ! 


From Clifton's rocks how grand the ſight, 
When Avon's dark tide ruſh'd between! 
How grand, from Henbury's woody height, 
The Severn's wide-ſpread wat'ry fcene, 
Her waves with trembling ſunſhine bright, 
And Cambrian hills beyond them riſing green! 


To Mendip's ridge how ſtretch'd away 
My view, while fancy ſought the plain 
Where Blagdon's groves ſecluded lay, 3 
And heard my much- lov'd poet's ſtrain“! 
Ah! why ſo near, nor thither ſtray 
To meet the friend I ne'er ſhall meet again? 


Occafion's call averſe to prize, 
Irreſolute we oft remain Ex 
She ſoon irrevocably flies 
And then we mourn her flown in vain ; 
While pleaſure's imag'd forms ariſe, 
Whoſe fancied loſs regret beholds with pain. 


And Briſtol ! why thy ſcenes explore, 
And why thofe ſcenes ſo ſoon refign, 
And fail to ſeek the ſpot that bore 
That wonderous tuneful youth of thine, 


De late ingenious Dr. Fohn Langhorne, then 


reſident at Blagdon, near Briſtol. © 
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The bard ®, whoſe boaſted ancient ſtore 
Roſe recent from his own exhauſtleſs mine ! 


Though fortune all her gifts denied, 
Thougl: learning made him not her chcice, 
The muſe ſtill plac'd him at her fide, 
And bade him in her ſmile rejoice— 
Deſcription ſtill his pen ſupplied, 
Pathos his thought, and melody his voice ! 


Conſcious and proud of merit high, 
Fame's wreath he boldly claim'd to wear; 
But fame, regardleſs, paſs'd him by, 
Unknown, er deem'd unworth her care : 
The {ſun of hope forfook his ſky ; 
And all his land look'd dreary, bleak, and bare ! 


Then poverty, grim ſpectre, roſe, 
And horror o'er the proſpect threw 
His deep diſtreſs too nice t' expoſe ; 
Too nice for common aid to ſue, 
A dire alternative he choſe, 
And raſhly from the painful ſcene withdrew.. 


Ah! why for genius“ headſtrong rage 
Did virtue's hand no curb prepare? 
What boots, poor youth! that now thy page 
Can boaſt the public praiſe to ſhare, 
The learn'd in deep reſearch engage, 
And lightly entertain the gentle fair? 


Ye, who ſuperfluons wealth command, 
O why your kind relief delay'd ? 
O why not ſnatch'd his deſperate hand? 
His foot on fate's dread brink not ſtay'd? 
What thanks had you your native land 
For a new Shakſpeare or new Milton paid ? 


For me—Imagination's power 
Leads oft inſenſibly my way, 
To where, at midnight's filent hour, 
The creſcent moon's ſlow-weſtering ray 
Pours full on Redcliff's lofty tower, 
And gilds with yellow light its walls of gray. 


*Midft toil and commerce ſlumbering round, 
Lull'd by the rifing tide's hoarſe roar, 
There Frome and Avon willow-crown'd, 
I view ſad-wandering by the ſhore, 
With ſtreaming tears, and notes of mournful 
ſound 


Too late their hapleſs bard, untimely loſt, deplore. 


ODE XXII. 
TO CRITICISM. 


Farr nymph ! of tafte and learning born, 
Whom truth's and candour's gifts adorn, 


* Chatterfon.  _—T 
+ This ts at leaſt the author's opinion, notwith- 
fanding all that has hitherto appeared on the 
other ſide of the queſtion. The laſt line alludes to 
one of the ingenious Mr. Maſon, in his elegy to a 
young nobleman : | 


« See from the depths of his exhauſtleſs mine 
His glittering ſtores the tuneful ſpendtLrift 
„throws.“ 
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The muſe's friend! to thee ſhe ſings: 
Accept the grateful verſe ſhe brings. 
When genius, ranging nature o'er, 
Collects his tributary ſtore, | 
What matter's tract immenſe ſupplies, 
Or wide in mind's vaſt region lies, 
And every thought with {kill combines, 
And all tranſmits in tuneful lines ; 
Then rapture ſparkling in thine eye, 
Then rais'd thy ſolemn voice on high ; 
Thy comment ſtill his work purſues, 
The plan explains, the ſtyle reviews, 
And marks its ſtrength, and marks its eaſe ; 
And tells us why and how they pleaſe. 
And when, perhaps, diſdaining care, 
He blends with faults his products fair; 
Whate'er of ſuch thy ſight ſurveys, 
Thy tongue in triumph ne'er diſplays, 
But hints, as ſpots that dim the tun, 
Or rocks that future ſails ſhould ſhun, 
Twas thee whom once Stagyra's grove 
Oft with her ſage * allur'd to rove; 


| * Twas thee to whom in Tadmore's howers, 


Her ſtateſman vow'd his vacant hours; 

"Twas thee whom, Tibur's vines among, 

Her bard | in careleſs meaſures ſung ; 

Twas thou who thence to Albion's plain 

Remov'd, to teach her tuneful train, 

When Dryden's age by thee inſpir'd, 

Condemn'd the flights his youth admir'd; 

And Pope, intent on higher praiſe, 

So poliſh'd all his pleafing lays : 

And now, by thee, our favour'd coaft 

A Warton, Hurd, and Burke can boaſt ; 

And her, whole pen from Gallic rage 

Defended Shakſpeare's injur'd page g. 
Give me, bright power! with ready ear, 

Another's plea for fame to hear, 

And bid my wyling voice allow 

The bays to mrit' modeſt brow : 

And when the ws, her preſence deigns, 

And prompts my own unitudied ſtrains, 

Inſtruct me them, with view levere, 

To inſpect, and keep from error clear; 


For ſpare, though fancy d e er ſo fine, 


One ill-plac'd thought, or ulclels line. 


ODE XXIII. 
TO DISEASE. 


DiskasE! man's dread, relentleſs foe, 
Fell tource of fear, and pain, and woe : 

O fay, on what ill-fated coaſt 

They monrn thy tyrant reign the moſt ? 
On Tava's bogs, or Gambia's ſand, 

Or Perſia's ſultry ſouthern ſtrand ; 

Or Egypt's annual-flooded plain, 

Or Rome's neglected, waſte domain; 

Or where her walls Byzantium rears, | 
And moſques and turrets creſcent-crown d, 


* Ariflotle. + Longinus. f Horace. 
$ The ingenious Mrs. Montague, abo has 


[+ ably vindicated Shakſpeare from the cawvils of 
Foltuite. . 
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And from his high ſerail the ſultan hears 
The wide Propontis* beating waves reſound *. 
11! aſk no more — Our clime, though fair, 
Enough thy tyrant reign mult ſhare; 
And lovers there, and friends, complain, 
By thee their friends and lovers ſlain : 
And yet our avarice and our pride 
Combine to ſpread thy miſchiefs wide; 
While that the captive wretch confines, 
To hunger, cold, and filth refigns,— 
And this the funeral pomp attends 
To vaults, where mouldering corſes lie, 
Amid foul air thy form unſeen aſcends, 
And like a vulture hovers in the ik y f. 


ODE XXIV. 
THE TEMPESTUOUS EVENING. 


Txere's grandeur in this ſounding ſtorm, 
That drives the hurry ing clouds along 

That on each other ſcem to throng, 

And mix in many a varied form ; 

While, burſting now and then between, 
The moon's dim miſty orb is ſeen, 

And caſts faint glimpſes on the green. 


Beneath the blaſt the foreſts bend, 
And thick the branchy. ruin lies, 
And wide the ſhower of foliage flies; 
The lake's black waves in tumult blend, 
Revulving o'er and o'er and o'er, 
And foamiug on the rocky ſhore, 
Whoſe caverns echo to their roar. 


The fight ſublime enrapts my thought, 
And ſwift along the paſt it ſtrays, 
And much of ſtrange event ſurveys, 
What hiſtory's faithful tongue has taught, 
Or fancy form'd, whoſe plaſtic ſkill 
The page with fabled change can till 
Of ill to good, or good to ill. 


But can my ſoul the ſcene enjoy, 
That rends another's breaſt with pain ? 
0 hapleſs he, who, near the main, 
Now ſees its billowy rage deſtroy ! 
Beholds the foundering bark deſcend, 
Nor knows, but what its fate may end 
Tie moments of his deareſt friend! 


ODE XXV. 


THE MELANCHOLY EVENING. 


0 xasTE, ye hovering clouds away, 

Ye clouds ſo fleecy, dim, and pale, 
Through which the moon's obſtructed ray 
— Sheds this ſad whiteneſs o'er the vale ! 


* Byzantium : Conſtantinople ; ſubjed to fre- 


fuent viſitations of that dreadful fever, the 


bupue, | 

f Alluding to the too frequent miſerable fitu- 
3 of priſoners of war, debtors, fc. ; and the 
"cs d cuſtom of burying in churches ; circum- 
Janes contributing greatly to the propagation 0 
25 ing greatly propagation of 


Forbear, ye bells, that languid ſtrain! 
The fight, the ſound, are fraughr with pain; 
The words of dying friends I hear, 2 
The open grave [ We 

Take the laſt look, and Mop the partiag tear ! 


Before my view dire phantoms riſe, 
The plagues of hapleſs human-kind ! 
Pale fear, who unpurſu'd ſtill flies, 
And ſtarts, and turns, and looks behind; 
Re morſe, whoſe own indignant aim 
Deforms with uſeleſs wounds her frame ; 
Deſpair, whoſe tongue no ſpeech will deigny 
Whoſe ghaſtly brow looks dark diſdain, _ :- 
And bends from ſteep rocks o'er the foaming 
main. 1 


And rage, whoſe boſom inly burns, 
While reaſon's call he ſcorns to hear; 
And jealouſy, who ruthleſs turns 
From ſuppliant beauty's prayer and tear; 
Revenge, whoſe thoughts tumultuous roll 
To ſeek the poniard or the bowl; 
And phrenſy, wildly paſſing by, 
With her chain'd arm and itarting eye, 
And voice that with loud curtes rends the ſ&y ! 


Ambition, here, to heights of power 
His courſe with daring ſtep purſues, 
Though danger's frown againit him lour, 
Though guilt his path with blood beſtrews; 
There avarice graſps his uſeleſs ſtore, | 
Though mercy's plaints his aid implore, 
Though he her ruin'd cottage nigh, 
Beholds her famiſh'd infants lie, 
And hears their faint, their laſt expiring cry ! 


Ye dreadful band ! O ſpare, O ſpare! 
Alas, your ear no prayers perſuade.! 
But, ah! if man your reign muſt bear, 
Sure man had better ne'er been made ! 
Say, will religion clear this gloom, * 
And point to bliſs beyond the tomb? 
Yes, haply for her choſen train ; 
The reſt, they ſay, ſevere decrees ordain 
To realms of endleſs night, and everlaſting pain *: 


ODE XXVI. 
THE PLEASANT EVENING. 


| DELIGHTFUL looks this clear, calm ſky, - 


With Cynthia's orb on high! 


Delightful looks this ſmooth green ground, 
With ſhadows caſt from cots around ; 
Quick-twinkling luſtre decks the tide ; 
And cheerful radiance gently falls 

On that white town, and caſtle walls, 


| That crown the ſpacious river's further fide, 


And now along the echoing hills 
The night-bird's ſtrain melodious trills ; 


* The author does not give theſe as his own ſen- 
timents, but merely ſuch as the gloomy moment de- 
ſcribed might naturally ſuggeſt. That the above 
dreadful idea is adopted by a large body of Chri- 
flians, is ſufficient to authoriſe its admiſſion into a 


poem, profeſſing to paint the dark fide of things. 
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And now the echoing dalc along 
Soft flows the ſhepherd's tuneful ſong : 
And now, wide o'cr the water borne, 


Ihe city's mingled murmur ſwells, 
And lively change of e bells, 
of the deep-ton'd horn. 


And varied warbling 


Their influence calms the ſoften'd ſoul, 
The paſſions feel their ſtrong controul: 
While fancy's eye, wherc'er it ſtrays, 

A ſcene of happineſs ſurveys; 
Through all the various walks of life 
No natural ill nor moral ſees, 
No famine fell, nor dire diſeaſe, 
Nor war's infernal unrelenting ſtrife. 


For theſe, behold a heavenly band 

Their white wings waving o'er the lagd ! 

Sweet innocence, a cherub fair, 

And peace and joy, a filter pair: 

And kindneſs mild, their kindred grace, 

Whoſe brow ferene complacence wears, 

Whoſe hand her liberal bounty bears 
O'er the vaſt range of animated ſpace ! 


Bleſt viſion ! O for ever ſtay ! 
O far be guilt and pain away ! | 
And-yet, perhaps, with him, whoſe view 
Looks at one glance creation through, 
To general good our partial ill 
Seems but a ſand upon the plain, 
Seems but a drop amid the main, 


And ſome wiſe unknown purpoſe may fulfil, 


ODE XXVII. 
AFTER READING AKENSIDE'S POEMS. 


To fancy's view what viſions riſe, 
Remote amid yon azure ſkies! 

What goddefs-form deſcends in air ? 
The Grecian muſe, ſeverely fair! 

What ſage is he, to whom ſhe deigns 
Her lyre of elevated ſtrains ? 
The bard of Tyne—his maſter hand 
Awakes new muſic o'er the land; 

And much his voice of right and wrong 
Attempts to teach the unheeding throng. 


— a 


OF SCOTT. 


What mean thoſe cryſtal rocks ſerene, 
Thoſe laureate groves for ever green, 
Thoſe Parian domes ?—Sublime retreats, 
Of freedom's ſons the happy ſeats! 
There dwell the few who dar'd diſdain 
The luſt of power and luſt of gain; 
The patriot names of old renown'd, 
And thoſe in later ages found; 
The Athenian, Spartan, Roman boaſt, 
| The pride of Britain's ſea-girt coaſt ! 

But, oh! what darkneſs intervenes ! 
But, oh! beneath, what different ſcenes ! 
| What matron ſhe, to grief refign'd, 
| Beſide that ruin'd arch rechn'd ? 

Her ſons, who once fo well could wield, 
The warrior-ſpear, the warrior ſhield, 
A turban'd ruitian's ſcourge conſtrains 
To toil on deſolated plains !=— 

And ſhe who leans that column nigh, 
Where trampled arms and eagles lie ; 
Whoſe veil eſſays her bluſh to hide, 
Who checks the tear that haſtes to glide ? 
A mitred prieſt's oppreſſi ve ſway 
She tces her drooping race obey : 

Their vines unprun'd, their fields untill'd, 


And who 1s ihe, the martial maid 
Along that cliff ſo careleſs laid, 
Whole brow ſuch laugh unmeaning wears, 
Whoſe eye ſuch inſolence declares, 
Whoſe tongue deſcants, with ſcorn ſo vain, 
On ſlaves of Ebro or of Seine? 
What griefly Churl *, what harlot bold +, 
Behind her, chains enormous hold ? 
Though virtue's warning voice be near, 
Alas, the will not, will not hear ! 
And now ſhe ſinks in ſleep profound, 
And now they bind her to the ground. 

O what is he, his ghaſtly form, 
So half obſcur'd in cloud and ſtorm, 
Swift ftriding on { ?—beneath his ſtrides 
Proud empire's firmeſt baſe ſubſides; 
Behind him dreary waſtes remain, 
Oblivion's dark chaotic reign! 


* Avarice. + Luxury. 


t Ruin. 


Their ſtreets with want and miſery ſill' d. 


— — — 


THE MEXICAN PROPHECY : AN ODE. 


Dx Solis, in his Hiſtory of the Conqueſt of Mexico, informs us, that, on the approach of Cortez v 

the neighbourhood of that city, the Emperor Montezuma ſent a number of magicians to aten 
army. As the ſorcerers were practiſing their incantations, a dem 
appeared to them in the form af their idol Tlcatlepuca, and foretold the fall of the Mexican empite 
The conqueſt of Mexico was undertaken from mo. 
tives of avarice, and accompanied with circumſtances of cruelty ; but it produced the ſubverſion 0 
a tyrannical government, and the abolition of a deteſtable religion of horrid rites and human facrifics 


the deſtruction of the Spani 
On this legend is founded the ſollowi 


Pom. 


Faon Cholula's hoſtile plain“, 
Left her treacherous legions ſlain, 


* Cholila was a large city, not far diſtant from 
Me rico. The inbabitants ⁊vere in league with the Miexi- 


Left her temples all in flame, 
Cortcs' conquering army came. 


cant; and after prefeſſing friendſbip fer the Spaniards 
end.avoured to ſurpriſe and defiroy them. 


ortez to 
attempt 
demo 
empire, 
om mo- 
r ſion of 


icriſices. 


paniard, 


eh on Chalco's ſtormy ſteep 
High ir phalanx broad and deep; 
High the Hilpanian banner rais d, 
Bore the croſs in gold emblaz d“. 
Thick the gleamiug ſpears appear d, 
Loud the neigling ſteeds were heard; 
flaſh'd the muſkets lightnings round, 
Roll'd their thunders o'er the ground, 
Fcho'd from a thouſand caves, 
Down to Tenuſtitan's wa ves— ; 
Spacious lake, that far below 
Bade its lucid level flow : 
There che ever-ſuuny ſhore 
Groves of palm and coco bore; 
Maize-fields rich, ſa vannas green, 
&retch'd around, with towns between. 
Tacubà, Lezcùco Lair, 1 
Rear'd their ſhining roofs in air; 
Mexico's imperial pride 
Glitter'd 'nudft the glaſſy tide, 
Bright with gold, with tilver bright, 
Dazzling, charming all the ſight f. 
From their poſt the war-worn band 
Raptur'd view'd the happy land: 
« Haſte to victory, haſte to caſe, 
Mark the ſpot that gives us theſe! 
On the exulting heroes ſtrode, 
%unn'd the ſmooth inſidious road, 
Shunn'd the rock's impending ſhade, 
Shunn'd the expecting ambuicade ||. 
Deep within a gloomy wood 
Motezume's magicians ſtood : 
Tictlepaca's horrid form, 
God of famine, plague and ſtorm, 
High on magic ſtones they rais d; 
Magic fires before him blaz'd; 
Round the lurid flames they drew, 
Flames whence ſteams of ſulphur flew ; 
There, while bleeding victims ſmok'd, 
Thus his aid they loud invok'd: 
© Miniſter ſupreme of ill, 
© Prompt to puniſh, prompt to kill, 
Motezuma aſks thy aid! 
Foreign foes his realms invade ; 


© Vengeance on the ſtrangers ſhed, 


Mix them inſtant with the dead! 

* By thy temple's ſable floor, 

By thy altar ſtain'd with gore, 

Stain d with gore and ſtrew'd with bones, 
* Echoing ſhrieks, and echoing groans ! 
Vengeance on the ſtrangers ſhed, 

Mix them inſtant with the dead!“ 


* The device on Cortes 4 flandard was the fign of 
the croſs —V ide De Solis. 

f Tenuſtitan, otherwiſe Tenuchtitlan, the ancient | 
name of the Lake of Mexico. 

t The Spaniſh hiſtorians afſert, that the walls and 
buſes of the Indian cities were compoſed of a peculiar 
lind rf glittering flone or plaſter, which at a ciſlance re- 
ſenbled ſilver. 

(| The Indians had blocked up the uſual road to Mexi- 
&, and opened anuther broader, and ſmooth at the entrance, 
but obich led among rocks and precipices, where they 
badplaced parties in ambuſh. Cortes diſcovered the ſtra- 
lagen, and ordered his troops to remove the obftruetions. 
Being aſked by the Mexican ambaſſadors the reaſon of 
this procedure, he replied, that the Spaniards always 
iſe to encounter difficulties, 


o DAS. 


ö 


Ordaz heard, Velaſquez heard 
Swift their fauchions' Thee appear d; 
Alvarado ruſhing near, 5 5 
Furious ais d his glittering ſpear ; 
Calm, Olmedo mark'd the ſcene *, 

Calm he mark'd, and ſtepp' d between: 
Vain their rites and vain their prayer, 
* Weak attempts beneath your care; 
* Warriors ! let the wretches live! 

* Chriſtians ! pity, and forgive! 
Sudden darknelis o'er them ſpread, 
Glow'd the woods with duſky red; 
Vaſt the idol's ſtature grew. 
Look'd his face of ghaſtly hue, 
Frowning rage, — frowning hate, 
Angry at his nation's fate 

Fierce his fiery eyes he roll'd, 

Thus his tongue the future told; 
Cortes' veterans paus d to hear, 
Wondering all, though void of fear; 

Mourn, devoted city, mourn!. | - 
Mourn, devoted city, mourn! L 
Doom'd for all thy crimes to know 
Scenes of battle, ſcenes of woe ! 

Who is ke—O ſpare the fight !— | | 
Rob'd in gold, with jewels bright? + 13.4.9 
Hark ! he deigns the crowd te call; 

Chiefs and warriors proſtrate fall T7. 
Reverence now to fury yields; | 
Strangers o'er him ſpread your ſhields! 

Thick the darts, the arrows, fly; 

Hapleſs monarch ! he muſt die | 

Mark the ſolemn funeral ſtate, 

Paſling through the weſtern gate! 
. Chapultequas cave contains 

Mighty Motezume's remains, 

« Ceaſe the ſtrife ! alas, 'tis vain ! 

Myriads throng Otumba's plain; 

Wide their feathery creſts they wave, 

All the ſtrong and all the brave f. 

Gleaming glory through the ſkies, 

Sce the imperial ſtandard flies ! 

Down by force reſiſtleſs torn ; 

Off in haughty triumph borne. 

Slaugnter heaps the vale with dead, 

Fugitives the mountains ſpread. 

Mexico, tis thine to know 

More of battle, more of woe 
Bright in arms the ſtranger train 
O'er thy cauſeways move again, 

* Bartholeme de Olmedo, chaplain» to Cortes : he 
ſeems to have been a man of enlarged ideas, much pru- 
dence, moderation, and humanity, 

f Meotezuma, who was reſident in the Spaniſb 
quarters when they were attacked by the Mexicans, pro- 
Peſed ſhowing himſelf to the people, in order to appeaſe 
the tumult. At his firſt appearance be wvas regarded 
Tith veneration, which ⁊uas ſoon exchanged for rage, to 
the effects whereof he fell a victim. 

Cortes, in his retreat from Mexico, after the death 
of Motezuma, was followed and ſurrounded by the whole 
collective force of the empire, in the plains of Otumba. 
Aﬀeer repelling the attacks of his enemies on every fide, 
with ind. ſatiguble valour, be found himſelf overpowered. 
by numbers ; when, making one deſperate effort, with a 
few ſelect friends, be ſeized the imperial ſtandard, killed 
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the general, and routed the army. 
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© Bend the bow, the ſhaft preparc, 
Join the breaſtplate's folds with care; 
© Raiſe the ſacrificial fire, 
Bid the captive youths expire“; 
Wake the ſacred trumpet's breath, 
Pouring anguiſn, pouring death ; 
Troops from every ſtreet repair, 
4Cloſe them in the fatal ſnare; 
Valiant as they are, they fly, 
Here they yield, and there they die. 

6 Ceaſe the ſtrife! tis fruitleſs all, 
Mexico at laſt muſt fall! 
Lo! the dauntleſs band return, 
Furious for the fight they burn 
Lo! auxiliar nations round, 
© Crowding o'er the darken'd ground! 
< Corſes fill thy trenches deep; 
* Down thy temple's lofty ſteep 
See thy prieſts, thy princes thrown— 
© Hark ! I hear their parting groan ! 
Blood thy lake with crimſon dyes, 
© Flames from all thy domes ariſe ! 

What are thoſe that round thy ſhore 

© Launch thy troubled water's oer? 
Swift canees that from the fight 
Aid their vanquiſh'd monarch's flight; 


4 8 » 

* De Solis relates, that the Mexicans ſacrificed to 
their idols a number of Spaniards, wvhom they had taken 
priſoners, and whoſe cries and groans were diſtinly 
heard in the Spaniſb camp, exciting ſentiments of horror 
end revenge in their ſurviving companions. 

f The above author obſerves, that the ſacred trumpet 
of the Mexicans wwas ſo called, becauſe it was not per- 
anitted to any but the prieſt to found it ; and that only 
zoben they denounced war, and animated the people on 


tbe part of their gods. 


| 


* Ambulſh'd in the reedy ſhade, 

© Them the ſtranger barks invade; 
Soon thy lord a captive bends, 

Soon thy — empire ends“; 
Otomeca ſhares thy ſpoils, 

Tlaſcala in triumph ſmiles +. 
Mourn, devoted city, mourn |! 
Mourn, devoted city, mourn ! 

« Ceaſe your boaſt, O ſtranger band, 
Conquerors of my fallen land! 
Avarice ſtrides your van before, 
Phantom meagre, pale, and hoar ! 
Diſcord follows, breathing flame, 
Still oppoſing claim to claim ; 
Kindred demons haſte along ! © 
Haſte, avenge my country's wrong! 
Ceas'd the voice with dreadful ſounds, 
Loud as tides that burſt their bounds; 
Roll'd the form in ſmoke away, 
Amaz'd on earth the exorciſts lay; 


LY 
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| Pondering on the dreadful lore, 


Their courſe the Iberians downward bore ; 
Their helmets glittering o'er the vale, 
And wide their enſigns fluttering in the gale, 


* When the Spaniards had forced their way to tie 
centre of Mexico, Guatimozin, the reigning emperor, en- 
deavoured to eſcape in bis canves cergſi the lake ; but 
was purſues and talen priſoner by Garcia de Holguin, 
captain of one of the Spaniſh brigantines. 

The Otomies were a fierce, ſavage nation, never 
thoroughly ſubdued by the Mexicans. Tlaſcala was a 
powerful neighbouring republic, the rival of Mexico, 

+ Aluding to the diſſentions which enſued among the 


} Spaniards, after the conqueſt of America. 
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EPISTLE I. 6 
THE GARDEN, 
. . Toa Friend. 


From Whitby's rocks ſteep riſing o'er the main, 
From Eſka's vales, or Ewecot's lonely plain, 

Say rove thy thoughts to Amwell's diſtant bow'rs, 
To mark how paſs thy friends ſequeſter'd hours? 


Perhaps, think'ſt thou, © he ſeeks his pleaſing 

© ſcenes 

6 Of winding walks, ſmooth lawns, and ſhady 
greens : "I 

Where China's willow hangs its foliage fair, 

And Po's tall poplar waves its top in air, 

© And the dark maple ſpreads its umbrage wide, 

And the white bench adorns the baſon fide; 

At morn reclin'd, perhaps, he fits to view 

The bank's neat lope, the water's ſilver hue, 


| 


Where, midſt thick oaks, the ſubterraneous way 
© To the arch'd grot admits a feeble ray; 

© Where gloſſy pebbles pave the varied floors, 
And rough flint-walls are deck'd with ſhells and 

© ores, 
© And ſilvery pearls, ſpread o'er the roofs on high, 
Glimmer like faint ftars in a twilight ſky; 
From noon's fierce glare, perhaps, he pleas d re- 
© tires, 

Indulging muſings which the place inſpires. 
Now where the airy octagon aſcends, | 
And wide the proſpect o'er the vale extends, 
Mid'ſt evening's calm, intent perhaps he ſtands, 
And looks o'er all that length of ſun-gilt lands, 
Of bright green paſtures, ſtretch'd by rivers clear, 
And willow groves, or oſier iſlands near.“ 
Alas, my friend, how ſtrangely men miſtake, 
Who gueſs what others moſt their pleaſure make 
Theſe garden ſcenes, which faſhion o'er our plains 
Spreads round the villas of our wealthy ſwains, 


* 
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Though envy grudge, or friendſhip wiſh to ſtare, - 
They claim but little of their owners? care, 
For me, my groves not oft ray ſteps invite, 

And far leſs oft they fail to oftend my fight : 

ln yain the ſenna waves its gloſſy gold, 

la vain the ciſtus' ſpotted flowers unfold, 

In vain the acacia's mowy bloom depends, 

jn vain the ſumuch's ſcarlet ſpike aſcends, 

I vain the woodbine's ſpicy tuſts diſcloſe, . 

And green ſlopes redden with the ſhedding roſe : 

Theſe neat- horn hawthorns uſeleſs verdant bound, 

This long ſtraight walk, that pools unmeauing 
round, 

Theſe ort-curv'd paths that twiſt beneath the 
trees 

Dilguſt the eye, and make the whole diſpleaſe. ö 

« No ſcene like this, 1 ſay, did nature raiſe, 

« Brown's fancy form, or Walpole's * judgment 


« praiſe ; 
No prototype for this did I ſurvey 
in Woollett's landſcapes +, or in Maſon's lay.” 
But might thy genius, friend, an Eden frame, 
Profuſe of beauty, and ſecure from blame; 
Where round the lawn might wind the varied 


Way, 
Now loſt ih gloom, and now with proſpect gay; 
Now ſcreen'd with clumps of green, for wint'ry 
bow'rs; | 
Now edg'd with ſunny banks, for ſummer flow'rs; 
Now led by cryſtal lakes with lilies dreſt,, 
Or where light temples court the ſtep to reſt— 
Times gradual change, or tempeſt's ſudden rage, 
There with thy peace perpetual war would wage. 
That tyrant oak, whoſe arms ſo far o'ergrow, 
Shades fome poor ſhrub that pines with drought 


below; 

Theſe rampant elms, thoſe hazels branching wide, 
Crowd the broad pine, the ſpiry larix hide. 
That lilac brow, where May's unſparing hand 
Bade one vaſt ſwell of purple bloom expand, 
Soon paſt its prime, ſhows ſigns of quick decay, 
The naked ſtem, and ſcanty-cover'd ſpray. 
Fierce Boreas calls, and ruin waits his call; 
Thy fair catalpa's broken branches fall ; 
Thy ſoft magnolia mourns her blaſted green, 
And blighted laurel's yellowing leaves are ſeen. 

But diſcontent alone, thoul't ſay, complains 
For ill ſucceſs, where none perfection gains: 
True is the charge; but from that tyrant's ſway 
What art, what power, can e'er redeem our day ? 
To me, indeed, ſhort eaſe he ſometimes yields, 
When my lone walk ſurrounds the rural fields; 
There no paſt errors of my own upbraid, 
No time, no wealth, expended unrepaid : 
There nature dwells, and throws profuſe around 
Eh paſtoral ſight and every paſtoral ſound ; _ 
from ſpring's green copſe, that pours the cuckoo's i 

| ſtrain, 

And evening bleatings of the fleecy train, 


Al 


See Mr. Walfole's ingenious Hiſtory of Modern 
Tofte in Gardening, at the end of the fourth volume of 
bis Anecdotes of Painting, bs! 

f The above-named excellent artiſt, ſeveral years ago, 
diu and engraved A number of beautiful views in fome 
of our ergſt celebrated modes u gar ders. | 0 


To autumn's yellow field and clamorous horn? 
That wakes the {lumbering harveſters at morn. -. 
There fancy too, with fond delighted eyes, 

Sees o'er the ſcene ideal people riſe; | 
There calm contentment, in his cot reclin d. 
Hears the gray poplars whiſper in the wind; 


{ 'Uhere love's tweet ſong adown the echoing dale. 


To beauty's ear conveys the tender ale; 

And there devotion lifts his brow to heaven, 

With grateful thanks for many a bleſſing given. 
Thus oft through Maylan's ſhady lane I ſtray, 

Trace Ruſhgreen's paths, or Poſtwood's winding 


— 


way; 
Thus oft to Eaſtfield's airy height I haſte; 


| (All well-known ſpots thy feet have irequent 


.trac'd !) 
While memory, as my ſight around I caſt, 
Suggeſts the pleaſing thought of moments paſt z | 
Or hope, amid the future, forms again | 
'The dream of bliſs experience broke in vain. 


EPISTLE II. AT 
. * x * 
WINTER AUS EMEN TS IN THE cou RTT. 


a 5 
To a Friend in London. 


Wut thee my friend, the city's ſcenes detain 
The cheerful ſcenes where trade and pleaſure 


reign ; 


| Where ee ſhops their varied ſtores difplay, 


And paſſing thouſands crowd the public way; 

Where paintings forms and muſic's ſounds delight, 

And faſhions frequent novelties invite, : 

And converſatiqns ſober ſocial hours 

Engage the mind, and elevate its powers 

Far different ſcenes for us the country yields, 

Deſerted roads and unfrequented fields: 

Yet deem not, lonely as they are, that theſe 

Boaſt nought to charm the eye, the ear to pleaſe. 

Though here the tyrant winter holds command, 

And bids rude tempeſts deſolate the land; 

Sometimes the ſun extends his cheering beam, 

And all the landſcape caſts a golden * 

Clear is the ſky, and calm and ſoft the air, 

And through thin miſt each object looks more 

fair. | 

Then, where the villa rears its ſheltering grove, 

Along the ſouthern lawn *tis ſweet to rove: 


There dark green pines, behind, their boughs ex- 


tend, 
And bright ſpruce firs like pyramids aſcend, 
And round their tops, in many a pendant row, 
Their ſcaly cones of ſhining auburn ſhow ; 
Ihere the broad cedar's level branches ſpread, 
And the tall cypreſs lifts its ſpiry head; 


* There is a cuſtom, fregu nt in many farts of 
England, of calling the harv fl-men to and from work 
by the found of a horn. This practice, as well as that 
of the barveſ! ſbouting, ſeems much on the decline. The 
latter could boaſt its origin from bigh antiquity, as ap- 
Fear, from that beautiful flreke of Faſtern poetry, 
{jaiah, chap. xvi. A will water thee with my teare 
O Heſobon and Elealeh ; for thr fboutirg for thy ſum+ 


* mer j1wits, and for-thy harveſt, is falien .'* | 
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With alaternus ilex interweaves, Ts 

And laure's mix their gloſſy oval leaves; 
And gilded holly crimſon fruit diſplays, 
And white viburnum “ o'er the border ſ:rays. | 

Where theſe from ſtorms the ſpacious green- 

houſe ſcreen, ? 

Ev'n now the eye beholds a flow'ry ſcene ; 
There cryſtal ſaſhes ward the irjv110 1 cl] 
And rows of benches fair exotics hold; | 
Rich plants, that Afric's ſunny cape ſupplies, 
Or o'er the iſles of either India riſe. | 

While ſtrip'd geranium ſhows its tufts of red, 
And verdant myrtles grateful fragrance ſhed ; 
A moment ſtay to mark the vivid bloom, 
A moment ſtay to catch the high perfume, 
And then to rural ſcenes—Yon path, that leads 
Down the ſteep burn and croſs the level meads, 
Soon mounts the opponent hill, and ſoon conveys 
To where the farm its pleaſing group diſplays: 
The ruſtic manſion's form, antiquely fair; 
The yew-hedg'd garden, with its graſs-plat ſquare; 
The barns long ridge, and doors expanded wide: 
The ſtable's ftraw-clad eves and clay-built fide ; 
The cartſhed's roof, of rough-hewn round wood 


made, | 
And looſe on heads of old ſere pollards laid ; 
The granary's floor that ſmooth-wrought poſts 
ſuſtain, _ : 
Where hungry vermin ſtrive to climb in vain 
And many an aſh that wild around them grows, 
And many an elm that ſhelter o'cr them throws. 
Then ane the moat we turn, with pales in- 
clos'd, a 
And midſt the orchard's trees in rows diſpos'd, 
Whoſe boughs thick tufts of miſletoe adorn 
With fruit of lucid white on joints of yellow borne, 
Thence up the lane, romantic woods among, 
Beneath old oaks with ivy overhun 
({O'er their rough trunks the hairy Tals intwine, 
And on their arms the ſable berries ſhine) : 
Here oft the ſight, on banks beſtrewn with leaves, 
The early primroſe opening bud perceives; 
And oft ſteep dells or ragged cliffs unfold 
The prickly furze.with bloom of brighteſt gold; 
Here oft the redbreaſt hops along the way, 
And midſt grey moſs explores his inſect prey; 
Or the green woodſpite + flies with outcry {hrill, 
And delves the ſere bough with his ſounding bill ; 
Or the rous'd hare ſtarts ruſtling from the brake, 
And gaudy jays inceſſant clamour make; 
Or echoing hills return from ſtubbles nigh 
The ſportiman's gun, and ſpaniel's yelping cry. 
And now the covert ends in open ground. 
That ſpreads wide views beneath us all around ; 
There turbid waters, edg'd with yellow reeds, 
Roll through the ruſſet herd-forſaken meads ; 
There from the meads th' encloſures ſloping riſe, | 
And midſt th* encloſures, duſky woodland . 
While pointed ſpires and curling ſmokes, between, 
Mark towns and vills and cottages unſeen, 
And now, for now the breeze and noontide ray 
Clear the laſt remnants of the miſt away, 


OY 


EI 


Y „ 


'* That wel'-Inown beautiful flowering evergreen, 
commonly called Lauruſlinus. 


Far, far o'er all extends the aching eye, | 
Where azure mountains m_ le with the iy: 
Te theſe the curious optic tube apply'd : 
Reveals each object diſtance elſe would hide: 
Their ſeats or homeſteads, plac'd in pleaſant ſhad 
Show _ white walls and windows through * 
glades; 4 
There rears the hamlet church its hoary tow'r 
(The clock's bright index points the paſſing hour); 


| There green- rob'd huntſmen o'er the ſunny lawn 


Lead home their beagles from the chaſe with. 
drawn, E 


And on ftcep ſummits feed the fleeey train. 

But wintry months few days like theſe ſupply 
And their few moments far too ſwiftly fi: 
Dank thaws, chill fogs, rough winds, and beating 

rain, 


To ſheltering rooms th' unwilling ſtep detain; 
Vet there, my friend, ſhall liberal ſcience find 


Amuſement various for th* inquiring mind. 
While hiſtory's hand her ſanguiue record brings, 

With woes of nations fraught, and crimes of kings; 

Plague thins the ſtreet, and famine blaſts the plain, 

War wields his ſword, oppreſſion binds his chain; 

Curioſity purſues the untolding tale, 

Which reaſon; blames, and pity's tears bewail. 
While fancy's powers the eventful novel frame, 

And virtues care dĩrects its conſtant aim; 

As fiction's pen domeſtic life portrays, 

Its hopes, and fears, and joys, and griefs diſplays; 

By Grandiſon's or Clinton's * ſtory mov'd, 

We read delighted, and we riſe improv'd. 
Then with bold voyagers our thought explores 

Vaſt tracts of ocean and untrodden ſhores ; 

Now views rude climes, where ice-rocks drear 

aſpire, 
Or red volcanos ſhoot their ſtreams of fire: 
Now ſeeks ſweet iſles, where lofty palm-groves 
wave, 
And cany banks tranſlucent rivers lave; 


| Where plenty's gifts luxuriant load the ſoil, 


And caſe repoſes, charm'd with beauty's ſmile. 
Such, hapleſs Cook +! amid the fouthern main, 
Roſe thy Ta-heite's peaks and flowery plain ;— 
Why, daring wanderer! quit that bliſsful land, 
To ſeek new dangers on a barbarous ſtrand ? 
Why doom'd, ſo long eſcap'd from ſtorms and foes, 
Upon that ftrand thy dying eyes to cloſe ; 
Remote each place by habit render'd dear, 

Nor Britiſh friends nor Otaheitean near? 

Nor leſs than books the engraver's works invite, 
Where paſt and diſtant come before the ſight; 
Where, all the painterts lively tints convey'd, 
The ſkilful copyiſt gives in light and ſhade: - 
While faithful views the proſpect's charms diſplay, 
From coaſt to coaſt, and town to town, we ſtray ; 
While faithful portraits human features trace, 
We gaze delighted on the ſpeaking face; 
Survey the port that bards and herocs bore, 
Or mark the ſmiles that high-born beauties wore. 


* Vide the Fool of Duality, a well-bnown novel 
by Mr Henry ' r:oke, a:thor of Guſt..us Vaſa, C. 
+ This celebrated circumnavigator, afte! ſurmout* 
ing numerous difficulties, and eſcaping many dangeri 


+ Th. Green Woodpe ler. Vide Pennant's Bri- 
tim Zoology, folio, p. 78. 
4 


was at length flain by the inhabitants of Orvlybee, a 
little iſland in the Pacific Ocean. | 
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Ceaſe to pleaſe? philoſophy attends 
With — ws e ith, diverſion blends; 
The ſun's vaſt ſyſtem in a moclel ſhows; 

Bids the clear len: new forms to fight exyoſe; 
Conſtructs machines, whoſe wond'rous powers 
oo h d rties of air; 

&s of li and pr ies of air; 
TG excites — fires, 
And all their force and all their uſe inquires. 
oO nature how immenſe thy ſecret ſtore, 
Beyond what ev'n a Prieſtley can explore ! 


| 


765 
Such, friend, the employments may his time 


divide, 
Whom rural ſhades from ſcenes of buſineſs hide; 
While oer his ear unnotic'd glide away 


The noiſe and nonſenſe of the paſſing day 


. 


* A Hort efiſile, partly en the ſame plan as the fore. 
geing was, ſome years ago, inadvertently ſuffered to 
fear in a collettiou of poems, by ſeveral bands, — 
by G. Pearch. Such lines of that piece as were't 
worth preſervation, are bere retained. | 


AN ESSAY ON PAINTING. 


TO A YOUNG ARTIST. 


'The author kad conceived a deſign of writing a pretty extenſive poem on the ſubject of Painting, long 


before Mr. Hayley's ingenious © Poetic Epiſtle to an eminent painter“ appeared. I 


har perform» 


ance antigipated and precluded part of his intended work, but ſeemed not to render the ſuppreſſion 


of the following lines neceſſary. 


From ſunny Adria's ſea-ſurrounded towers, 

From Tyber's vales and Arno's viny bowers, 

The muſe of painting ſeeks Britannia's plain, 

And leads to Thames's bank her favourite train: 

'There, where a nation's wealth her dome has 
lac'd, p 

With Ea Lind ſiſter's * Attic beauties grac'd, 

She, like the ſpring, as liberal and as gay, 

Bids her rich hand its annual ſtores diſplay ; 

And mimic being glowing round the walls, 

From ſcene to ſcene the rapt attention calls. 

There, where the public gives the palm of praiſc, 

And only merit to renown can raiſe, 

Doubtleſs, my friend, the juſt ambition's thine 

To ſee thy future works diſtinguiſh'd ſhine. 

Hear then thy poet's monitory lay, 

That hints not, uſeleſs may perchance convey : 

No artiſt1, like him of Gallia's ſhore +, | 

Whoſe pencil pra&tis'd, ere he taught his lore 

Yet taſte incites me others* works to view, 

And riſk a judgment haply not untrve. 

Were painting's path my pleaſing road to fame, 
The choice of ſubje& much my care ſhould claim; 
His graphic power he ſure but ill beſtows, 

Who beſt a trifle's nice reſemblance ſhows. 
Though the rich tints ſo finely blended fall, 
When carps and pheaſants deck the rural hall, 
That oft, like Zenxis' grapes, they ſcarcely fail, 
To tempt to touch the feather or the ſcale,— 
Yet not ev'n Elmer's + {kill can make us prize 
What every field or every pond ſupplies; 


Architecture. ä 

+ C. A. Du Freſnoy, a well known French painter ; 
author of a Latin poem, De Arte Graphica- 

+ The author muſt bere once for all remark, that 
whatever be may ſay reſpefting the works of any paint- 
er, is ſolely the reſult of impartial, though poſſibly 
miſtaken opinion. He cannot be miſled by friendſeip ; 
Jer, excepting a flight acquaintance with thoſe amiable 
characters, Mr. Welt and Mrs. Kauffman, he bas 
at the pleaſure of knowing any artiſt whoſe rame 
be las talen the liberty to mention, . 


. 


Regret gives pain to view ſuch wonderous art 
Tried on no theme that intereſts the heart. 

The pride of genius ſhould thy hand reſtrain 
From ah that life's inferior ranks contain *; 
Thy conſcious pallet ne'er its hues ſhould ſpare 
To draw a ſportſman's hound or racer's mare; 
Nor thy reluctant crayon ſtoop to trace 
A fool's dull eye or villain's il k'd face. 

But deem not portrait's giſts I mean to ſli 
Por trait, the ſource of many a pure delight ! 
When bards' or ſages works our wiſhes fire 
To ſee their forms whoſe minds we there 
The featur'd canvas full to view diſplays 
Reaſon's deep calm or fancy's glowing rays. 
When beauty's charms their varied graces wear, 
Love's gentle ſmile, or mirth's vivacious air, 
The pleaſing image ſtrikes remoteſt climes, 

And goes unalter'd down to diſtant times, 
When death's relentleſs hand in duſt has laid 
The ſchool-companion, or the firſt-lov'd maid; 
The father kind, with filial awe rever'd ; 

The tender mother by her cares endear d; 
When from our arms the darling child is torn, 
Or when the huſband or the wife we mourn 
As on their picture many a glance we caſt, 
Remembrance wanders to the vaniſh'd paſt; 
Our thoughts o'er numberleſs minutize roll, 
And pain-mix'd pleaſure ſolaces the ſoul. 


| To portrait's ſtudy ſhould thy choice incline, 


Ev'n there to aim at excellence be thine ; 
And ſtrive to reach the point that few can gain, 
Preſerve the likeneſs, yet the ſp'rit retain, 

Of landſcape's province wide extends the range, 
From the deep vale, and humble rural grange, 
To Cambrian heaths ſublimely brown and bare , 
Or Alpine ice-points glittering white in air: 


* This is meant only of ſuch objefts, when conſider 
ed as the principal ſubject of a pid re. Almoſt every 
claſs of animals may be occaſionally introduced as erna 


ments in landſcape, and often in biftory. 
+ That celebrated artiſt, Mr. Wilſon, has painted a ſet 
of b:autiful views from nature, indifferentparts of Wales. 
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And not from nature only ſhe deſigns, 

But diff rent parts of diff rent ſcenes combines; 

Or new creations of her own ſhe forms, 

HWMumes with ſunſhine, or involves in ſtorms *. 
Familiar proſpects would thy hand beſtow ? | 


Mark what our hay-fields and our hop-grounds | 


«+. Show; 

Where in neat rows the ruſfet-cocks are ſeen, 

Or from tall poles depend fcitoons of green; 
And long ſtraight paths in perſpective extend, 
And yellow ſandhills cloſe behind aſcend +. 

Nor fweeter contraſt ſure can meet theeye, 

'Than village lanes in vernal months ſupply, 
When amber clouds, in ſky of ſoft bright blue, 
Hang o'er the copſe juſt crown'd with verdure 


| new; | 
Or where the orchard's ſun-gilt branches ſpread 
Their bloom of white or faintly-bluſhing red. 
The faireſt ſcenes, when peopled, look more fair, 


But theſe to people aſks peculiar care: 


We with not here for Virgil's claffic ſwains, 

Nor dryad nymphs light tripping o'er the plains; 

Nor yet the grinning hobbinols of Gay, 
Nor cottage Marians in their torn array : 

"The ruſtic life in ev'ry varied place, 

Can'boaft its few of beanty and of grace; 

From them ſcle& the forms that moſt may pleaſe, 

And clothe with fimple elegance and caſe : 

Such forms in Smith's f delightful ſpots we prize, 

And fuch in Sandby's pleaſant fields ariſe. | 

Th' obſervant artiſt much from travel gains; 

Increaſe of knowledge well rewards his pains. 

Now his pleas'd eye o'er Tuſcan proſpects roves, 

heir ſunny corn- fields and their cypreſs groves; 

'Their roads, where ſports from tree to tree the 


Vine, 4 
And _— broad leaves its cryſtal cluſters 
ine ; 
Their white . with olive groves around; 
Andglitt'ring cliffs with towyns and caſtles crown'd. 
Now his pleas'd ſtep a wider circuit tries, 
Where Nile's vaſt flood on Egypt's level lies; 
While midſt the tide tall palms their tops uprear, 
And cauſeways broad, and cities fair appear $. 
Now Indian climes he eaſt or weſt = ores, 
Quits the dull fact' ry and the ſandy ſhores J. 
Climbs craggy hills, pervades romantic woods, 
Or winds along the cataracts of the floods; 
'Through beaſts, and birds, and inſets, fruits and 
flow'rs, 
In ſhape and colour all diſtin from ours; | 
Or ſtrays o'er iſles that ſpicy vales unfold, 
*Midſt ſkies of glory and 'midiſt ſeas of gold; 


* Theſe circumſlances, termed by the painters acci- 
dents of nature, often agreeably diver/ify landſcape. 

f For this imagerythe author ts indebted to Mr. Wal- 
pole, who, in bis Anecdotes. of Painting, vol. iv. p. 65, 
propoſes our bay-fields and hop-grounds as new ſubjefts 
of landſcape. 

} The late My. George Smith of Chicheſter. 

[| The bedgerow trees in Tuſcany are covered with 
ines. ide Smollet's Travels, vol. ii. p. 46. | 
F Vide Rollins Ancient Hiſtory, 18 mo. vol. i. P. 22. 

« Several of our artifls have attended to this circum- 

france of foreign ſcenery. The ingenious Mr. George Re- 
tertfon bus painted ſeveral fine romantic views in Ja- 
male, which have been eng ra ved. 


dſire, ſays he, © to degrade: Raffaetle from the bigh 


And what of 


| Such ſkies, ſuch ſeas, as Hodge's pencil drew, 
And round the rocks of Ulitea threw *. e 
Whate'er we copy, or whate' er we feign, | 
Through all the piece one character ſhould reign : 
When Claude's bright morn on Mola's precin&s 
dawns, flawns! 
What fweet quieſcence marks the groves and 
How calm his herds among the ruins graze! 
How calm his curious peaſant ſtands to gaze +!. 
When bold Salvator under turbid ſkies 
' Bids his fcath'd hills and blaſted. trees ariſe, 
Behind wild rocks bids his wild ſtream be loſt, 
And from vaſt cliffs ſhows broken fragments toſt; 
Midſt them no ſhepherds lead their flocks along, 
Nor village maidens ſeem to tune their ſong ; 
But folemn augurs flights of birds ſurvey, 
Or ftern-ey'd robbers wait the paſſing prey }. 
In Rubens' foreſt, when the wounded boar, 
Plung'd in the ſtream, attempts the further ſhore, 
How the fierce dogs retard his awkward ſpeed! 
How the fierce hunters urge the ſtraining ſteed! 
And eager one the winged arrow ſends, 
And one firm fix'd th' expectant ſpear protends |, 
To —_ group, where paſſion'd — ex · 


en. 
strikes kindred feelings on the gazer's breaſt. , 


To hiſt'ry's group, the epic of thy art, 

Proceed we now, and what we can, impart. 
The mighty maſters of Italian name, 

All Rome, all Florence, and Bologna claim; 

Whoſe freſco forms ſtill animate their walls, 


| Whoſe living canvaſs decks their domes and halls: 


What various powers for theſe their glory won, 
eirs to chooſe, and what to ſhun, 
Illuſtrious Reynolds much in profe has told, 
And more my verſe pretends not to unfold, 
Theſe ſtill thy ſtudy but with caution make, 
Nor prize the picture for the painter's ſake; 
Raffaelle himſelf, beneath himſelf oft fell, 
And meaner hands' beſt works his worſt excel 9. 
"Tis general nature, in thy art and mine, 
Muſt give our fame in future times to ſhine: 
Sublime and pathos, like the ſun's fix'd flame, 
Remain, and pleafe throvgh ev'ry age the ſame; 
Humour's light ſhapes, like vapours in the ſky, 
Riſe, paſs, and vary, and for ever fly: 


* Several beautiful landſcapes, taten in different parts 
of the new diſcovered iflands, by Mr. Hodges, 4who at- 
tended Captain Cool in ane of bis woyages, muſt be well 
remembered by thoſe wha attend the annual exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy. Ir 

+ Vide a beautiful engraving, by Vivarez, from a 
capital picture of Claude Lorrain, called the Morning, 
in which he introduces himſclf drawing an antique temple 


Rome. 
Vile Salvator Roſa's landſcapes, engraved by 
Goupy. See alſo Sir Foſhua Reynolds's Diſcourſes, 


175. 
F Vide Rubens's landſcape of boar-hunting, engraved 
by Bolfwert. | ? ; 

$ For this aſſertion the author has the higheft auibo- 
rity, viz. that of Sir Jaſbua Reynolds. * I have nv 


rank he deſervedly hold; but, in comparing bim with 
bimſclf, be docs not appar to me fo be the ſame mon i bis 


6 


as in freſco.” DF curſes, p. 165. 


on the banks of the Tyber, between Ponte Mola an 


[ 
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AN ESSAY O 
darth and Swift/ if living, might deplore 
Ha their keen jokes, chat now are jokes no 


re. 
— rich page of real event ſupplies, 
What fancy's pow'rs of fabled act deviſe, _. 
Before thee lie—but where the field ſo wide, 
There judgment's hand ſelection's ſtep muſt guide. 
To horror's form the mind averſion feels, | 
To Spaniolet's * flea'd ſaints and tort'ring wheels; 
Nor praiſe for nauſeous images we win, 
For Spenſer's error, or for Milton's fin. | 
Mythology, that Greek enchantreſs, long 
Has reign'd the idol of the painting throng : 
But ws thought diſdains Ovidian dreams 
Abſurd, of nymphs transform'd to trees and 
ſtreams; | 
And virtue Homer's wanton gods abhors, 
With all their lewd amours and all their idle 


wars. 
The battle's conflicts ample ſcope beſtow, 
Th' effects of fury, fear, and pain to ſhow ;- 
As diff rent features theſe unlike expreſs, 
The contraſt's force affects us more or leſs. 
But here confuſion holds his crowded reign, 
And the tir d eye attempts to reſt in vain; 
Ando'er the ſeene humanity complains, 
Where mangled corſes lie, and blood the land 
| ins. 
When in the fore-ground kings or gen'rals ſtand, 
Direct th' attack, or head the charging band, | 
Their graceful forms we unconcern'd ſurvey, 
Who fight for conqueſt, or who fight for pay : 
Nor in their poſtures can there much be pr ais'd, 
Their piſtols levell'd, or their fauchions rais'd ; 
And to dull ſameneſs here ſo oft we fall, 
That who beholds one piece, beholds them all. 
But war's dire field, not all confin'd to theſe, 
Afﬀords us often incidents that pleaſe : 
For oft th' hiſtorian's, oft the poet's art, 
Can win our wiſhes on ſome hero's part ; 
His country nam'd, his place and parents known, 
Our buſy thought his perils makes its own. 
To fierce Pelides, midſt Scamander's waves, 
When young Lycaon's voice for pity craves 1; 
The chief's ſtern brow, and lance ſuſpended high, 
The youth's bent knee and deprecating eye, 
Not Weſt's rich pencil need diſdain to trace, 
Or Romney's ſtroke with glowing colours grace. 
When Dithyrambus, on Octa's plain, 
_— the brave Perſian whom his hand ha 
ain, 


3 Spaniolet. Gioſeppe Ribera, a native of Valencia 
in Spain. He as noted for painting borrid ſubjectt; 
ſuch as Prometheus with the Vulture, feeding on bis li- 


ver; Ixion tortured on the wheel ; and St. Bartholomew | 


with the ſin flayed from his body. ide Dryden's 
Tranſlation of Freſnoy, p. 352. 

f Vide the 1liad, book xxi,—This ftory of Lycaon is 
perbaps, one of the moſt affetting paſſuges in the wvbole 
Poem. Fide Pope's Note, vol. v. p. 208. of his tranſ- 
lation.. The countenance of Achilles, at the moment when 
the death of Patroclus, occurring to his thought, deter- 
mined him to Kill Lycaon, would afford a fine cæpreſſion: 


Talk not of life or ranſom, he replies; 
hb Fatroclus dead, whoever meets me diss.“ 


- 
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Nor marks his dan n | ing foe, 
Nor his bold friend x prepar d to ward the b beg | 
In one what grief, in one what vengeful rage, 
In one what arc our might the ſight e "an; 
Tue gentle Kauffman's traits can belt declare : 
The ſentimental feelings of the fair, | 
When ſoft Erminia in the ſylvan'ſhade © 
Leaves Tancred's name on ev'ry tree difplay*d +; * 
Or kind Louiſa pens the friendly ſcroll, | 
To ſooth the mournful ſiſter of her ſoul f. 5 
The ſame ſkill'd hand more ſtrong expreſſion 


tries, 
At 3 feet when Woodville's daughter 
es ||; | 
Or, midſt th' admiring weeping train around, 
Fond Eleanora ſucks the poiton'd wound 85. 
Delightful artiſt !—Grace her pencil guides, 
And delicacy o'er its ſtroke preſides ! Soy" 
Th' immortal ſwans, appointed to redeem 
Genius and worth from Lethe's filent ſtream, 
Fleas'd with their charge ſhall bear her medall'd 


name 
To the fair prieſteſs of the fane of fame J. 
Now from the page of Richardſon beſtow 
On Clementina's face the lines of woe; 
Or let ſweet Harriet's livelier beauty wear 
The ſoul-fraught eye and apprehenſive air; 
Or draw the proud Olivia's rage-fluſh'd charms, 
When the calm hero ſeiz'd her deadly arms; 
And paint that hero, firm in trial prov'd, 
Unaw'd by danger, and by vice unmov'd ““. 
Such tender ſubjects, if thy choice they gain, 
Enough for thee as yet untouch'd remain. 


N PAINTING. q 


. 


q 


* Vide Leonidas, book viii. I. 355. 


«© He ended: ruſhing furious on the Greek, 
„Who, while his gallant enemy expir'd, 


* While Hyperanthes tenderly receiv'd 


« The laſt embraces of his gaſping friend, 

« Stood nigh reclin'd in ſadneſs on his ſhield, 

And in the pride of victory repin'd. 

« Unmark'd his foe approach'd. But forward 
« ſprung - 

« Diomedon. Before the Theſpian youth 

“ Aloft he rais'd his targe=— . 


+ Vide Taſſe's Feruſalem Delivered. 

+ See Emma Corbett, an intereſting novel, by Mr. S. 
I. Pratt, vol. i. letter 34. 

[| See the flory of Elizabeth Grey, daughter of Sir 
Richard Woodville, ſuing to Edward IV. for reſtitution 
of her lands, —Rapin, vol. i. p. 60T. 

$ The well-known flory Eleanor of Caſtile, queen 
of Edævard I. ſucking the poiſon from her s arm, 
| when he was wounded by an afſaſſin in Paleſtine. 

See a painting of Mrs. Kauffman's, from a paſſage 
in Aricflo, where fevans are introduced bringing the 
names of ingenious perſons, inſcribed on medals, to a 
nymph zoho depoſits them in the Temple of Fame. 

** The biftory of Sir Charles Grandiſon, vol. iv. p. 
176. The interview betzveen Grandiſon and Olivia, at 
the inflant of his ſeizing her poniard, would make à noble 
picture. This work of Richardſon's abounds with fine - 

ſituations. Brookes's Fool of Quality, and the Adven- 
turer of Hawkeſworth, are alſo books worthy the peruſal 


of an artift wbe wiſves for choice of intereſting in- 


ente. 
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7 | THE-WOR KS OF SCOTT. 


o Sterne's ſoft Maniac let thy hand impart 

The. 3 cheek, the look that piere'd his 
: od 5 | 

When to her virgin ſaint the veſper ſong ſhe rais'd, 

Or earneſt view'd him as he fat mou \. Yo 

Mark, if thou canſt, philanthropy divine, 

and bids the features ſhine, 

When the tear gliſt'ning ſtarts from Toby's eyes 

Fix'd on the couch where poor Le Fevre dies. 
The Grecian clafſics' venerable lore 


I ſee thee often diligent explore; 


What Homer's mule to Chian cities taught, 

Or pity's prieſt + to Athens' audience brought. 
Methinks, now riſing from thy plaſtic hand, 
Troy's hoary monarch ſhall a ſuppliant Rand ; 
To ſtern Achilles all his griefs explain, 

And afk his Hector's corſe, nor aſk in vain f. 
Now Jove's kind ſon to 'Thebes's ſorr wing king 


Shall his reſtor'd unknown Alceſtis bring; 


Admetus' eyes his anguiſh'd thoughts declare, 

And turn diſguſted from the proffer d fair ||. 
The dark ſublime of extra-nat'ral ſcenes 

The vulgar magic's puerile rite demeans; 

Where hags their cauldrons fraught with toads 


repare, 

Or lide =. broomſticks through the midnight air. 

Chain'd on the-rock let bold Prometheus lie, 

And caſt wild looks, upbraiding, to the ſky 5; 

Bid Milton's Satan from the burning iteep 

Call his wide legions, flumb'ring on the deep; 

Or Camoens' ſpirit of the Cape upraiſe, 

And ſhow him only by the lightning's blaze ; 

Or place ſad Hoſier's ghoſt amid the tide, 

Where by the pale moon anchor'd navies ride J. 
O where is he, whoſe thought ſuch grandeur 


gave | 
To bold Fitzwalter and the barons brave, 


When, rany'd in arms along their Thames's 


ſtrand, 
They ſnatch*dtheircharter froma tyrant's hand.? 


* This ſujet has been attempted by ſeveral ingenious 
artiſte, who have given very pleaſing figures; but, per- 
haps, none that convey the preciſe idea of Sterne. This 
author being mentioned, a trite obſervation muſt be indulg- 


ed, viz. That there probably never was a more ſtritbing 
inſtance of miſapplication of talents than in him. With 
ſuperior powers for the pathos, be choſe to deſcend to ri- 


baldry, that affronted the taſte and corrupted the morals 
of the public, What pity that the gold had not been ſe- 


parated from the droſs, and the latter conſigned to that ob- 


divion it fo richly merits, 
Euripides. 


Vide the Tiiad, book xxiv. 


Vide the Alceſtis of Euripides. Hercules reſlore: . 


10 life Alceſtis, the deceaſed wife of Admetus, and brings 
Ber to her buſband, diſguiſed with a veil, and repreſented 
as @ ſtranger 5 whom Admetus, in the beight of diftreſs 


For the loſs of his beloved conſort, refuſes to admit into his | 


balace. | | 
" See the Prometheus of ZEſchylus. 


See that admirable ſong, intituled Hofier's Ghoſt ; 


by the author of Leonidas. 
* ** Vide the late Mr. Mortimer's picture of King 
Jobn delivering Magna Charta to the Barons. That 


 Tngenious artiſt s obvious powers of imagination promiſed 


We attainment of a high degree of excellence in bis pro- 


Mun. 


| By his lov'd 
| Or ſhown the patriarchs, truck with wild amaze, 


Through all the ſcenes his rapid ſtroke beſtow d, 


Roſa's wild pom and daring ſpirit glow'd; 


In him—ah loft ere half his pow'rs were ſhown !, 

Britain, perhaps, an Angelo had known! 
Wouldſt thou his honours emulous pugſue, 

And give the patriot energy to view, 

Deep in the gloom of Dalecarlia's mine, 

Bid freedom's flame in Vaſa's viſage ſhine * ; 

The paſs of fam'd Thermopylæ diſplay, 

And Sparta's monarch's port auguſt portray +, 
For pontiffs and for kings, the painter's ſkill 

From ſacred ſtory toils their walls to fill; 

Where'er we turn, its ſubjects ſtrike the eye, 

And few untry'd are left for us te try. 

Yet who has 8 matchleſs woe expreſt, 

aughter's ſudden ſight diffreſt” 


As on the viccroy's hidden cup they gaze 1? 


Or who, when Iſrael's hoſts on Edom's plain 


Deſpairing lie, —a thirſt-afflited train. 

Has bade the prophet and his minſtrel ſtand, 
And call new waters o'er the burning ſand ||? 
When David's chiefs, with gen'rous thought in, 


ir d, 8 
Bring the clear wave his ſick' ning ſoul defir'd; 
What dignity might to his act be giv'n, 
The pure libation pouring out to Heav'n 9 
No more of theme; deſign muſt now ſucceed= 


The mind's ſtrong picture when we hear or read . 


Where ev'ry perſon finds his proper place, 
And turn of attitude and turn of face: 

The artiſt's pow'rs in this muſt greatly fail, 
Whoſe figures point not out at once his tale“. 


* Brooke's Guſtavus Vaſa, act i. ſc. 2. where Gu. 
tavus diſcovers himſelf to Anderſon and Arnoldus in th 
copper-mines of Dalecarlia. See another fine ſubjeft u 
the ſame Tragedy, act iv. ſc. xi. 

+ Yide Leonidas, book x. zohere the hero of the form 
repeats to the aſſembled council the meſſage of Argiſta; 
zohile Alpheus, at the ſame inflant, brings news of th 
Per fians ham ing paſſed the Upper Strait. This aucli 
make a noble picture; the dauntleſs appearance of the 
Greeks might be bell contraſted <vith the fear and ſbon: 
of the andafſader of Xerxes —The Banquet of Melſſa, 
Prieſteſs of the Muſes, where Tconidas and A. ſchylus art 
ſuppoſed preſent, book vii. is another fine ſul pet, Sich 
fiftures wwould hardly be 3 5 but tojome minds thy 
would afford fingular pleaſure. 

be author does not recollect ſecing or hearing of an 
celebrated picture on thoſe intereſting ſubjects, of Jepthib's 
return, and the diſcovery of Jo eph's cup in the ſack of 
Benjamin 

Jide 2 Kings, chap. iii ——This ſubjef wii 
afford a variety . expreſſion in the different clara 
ters of the kings, the pious confidence of Jeboſagbat, andtix 
deſtonding anxiety of Fehoram, the diftreſs of the ſoldiers, 
and the entbuſiaſm of Eliſha. The ſtreams of aua ter might 
appear in the diſtance, ſeemingly viſible only to the Prob, 
F <9 his ſuction. a 

$ 2 Samuel, chap. xxiii. 

See Sir Jeſbua Reynolds's Di courſes, p. 104. 

ce That compoſition muſt be defecti ue, which cantity 
to a careful obſer ver, point cut its own tendency ; and 
thoſe expreſſions muſt be either ⁊veaſ or falſe, which < 
not in ſome degree mark the m_ of each actor in the 
drama Webb's Inquiry into the Beauties of Painting, 
Preface, P- 8. p , 


AN ESSAY ON PAINTING. 


When Lyſtra's crowd around th' apoſtles throng, 
And joyful lead the victim ox along; ö 

Aſk we the cauſe, while he that cauſe explains, 
Whoſe limb, late uſeleſs, ſtrength and uſe obtains * ? 
When Weſt's young warrior, bleeding on the 


His mournful group of martial friends furround ; 
Their gallant gen ral inſtantly we know, [ſhow; 
Their griefs, their cares, his life's importance 
Quebec's prbud tow'r, th encount'ring troops be- 
tween 
In diſtant view diſcriminates the ſcene +. 
As in the drama all events ſhould tend 
In courſe unbroken to the purpos'd end; 
So muſt the piRure's bus'neſs fill maintain 
The ſame connective unity of train. I 
When Copley's youth, ſwift-ſtruggling through 
the wave, 
The anxious boatmen ſtrain each nerve to ſave ; 
As ſtrives the ray*nous ſhark to reach his prey, 
One lifts the jav'lin to arreſt his way; 
And now, as near his dreadful jaws expand, 
One caſts the cord, and one extends the hand: 
What care, what pity, mark their eager eyes! 
What hopes, what terrors in our boſoms riſe f: 
The ſkilful painter, at whoſe option lie 
Poſitions various, fails not all to try ; 
And thoſe prefers, where ev'ry part the beſt 
Accordance keeps, illuſtrating the reſt. 
By diff rent modes effect he oft obtains ; 
To one chief figure now th” attention gains; 
Now force on ſecond characters beſtows, 
And all his meaning by reflection ſhows; ; 
New through the whole, each rank, and ſex, and 
age, | | 
One * ruling paſſion bids engage. 
When Raffaclle's Saviour from the tomb aſcends, 
Such majeſty and grace his preſence blends, 
That the fix'd eye contemplates him alone, 
Nor heeds th' aſtonith'd guards around him 
thrown ||. 
When Vandyke's gen'ral, whoſe victorious 
pear [reer, 
Sunk Perſia's pride, and check'd the Goth's ca- 
Of ſervice paid with indigence complains, 
And ſightleſs age on daily alms ſuſtains ; 
As the young chief th' affecting ſcene ſurveys, 
How all his form th* emotion'd foul betrays ! 
O thus has fortune for the brave decreed ? 
Of toils and dangers this at laſt the meed $?” 
= Rome's tair princeſs, who from Syria's 
| ſhore 
Her late-loſt conſort's ſacred aſhes bore, 


. 


' # Vide Raffaelle's St. Paul and Barnabas at Lyſtra. 
For the above objervation and deſcription, the author is 
indebted to the ingenious ©* Inquiry into the Beauties of 
Painting, p. 180. : 

T Vide Weſt's celebrated picture of the death of Ge- 
neral Wolfe, engraved by Moollett. h 


— — 


t See Mr. Copley fy of a youth re cued by ſailors. 


from a ſeark in the barbour of the Hawannahb, There is 
a fine Mezzatinto of this piece by Green. 

|| Roffaelle's picture of the Reſurrection of Chriſt, en- 
32 by Vivarez and Grignion, from a drawing of 

alton. 

$ Vide the Beliſarius of Vardy'e; ergraw 7 
* —.— ſarigs of Vardy'e; e g'aved by Goupy 
Vol. XI. 


And for the dead and for 
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| duſrum, i 


709 
With ſteps ſlow- moving oer Brunduſiumꝰs ſtrand, 
Meets her lov'd fri numerous mourning 
rame no 
No 5 grief deforms her beauteous face ; 
Her downcaſt eyes immoveable remain, 
Fix'd on the urn her careful hands ſuſtain. 
The widow'd mother, by her garments folds, 
Cloſe on each ſide each tender offspring holds; 
While melancholy all the train o'erſhades, 
Of hoary warriors and of blooming maids, 
And all their breaſts with ity ſeem to heave, 
e living grieve *. 

The great ſublime with energy t 
Exert thy utmoſt power, nor fear exc 
When paſſion's tumults in the boſom riſe, 
Inflate the features, and enrage the eyes; 
To nature's outline can we draw too true, 
Or nature's colours give too full to view? ; 
Did Reynolds' hand with force too ſtrong diſcloſe 
Thoſe looks that mark th* unutterable woes, 
When Ugoline the wretch in priſon lies, 
And hears his dying children's piercing cries; _ 
And while fell hunger haunts the impervious walls, 
And one by one the ſuffering victims calls, 
Invekes the lightning's bolt thoſe walls to rend, 
Or carth to open, and his miſeries end + ? 

Our bards indeed, I own, here often fail, 
And ſpoil with bombaſt and conceit their tale ; 
Their heroes rant in many a'curious ſtrain [pain. 
Of thought, that none could think in anger or in 

Celeſtial ſcenes with caution muſt be try'd, 
Where knowledge fails, and fancy ſole can guide; 
The Great Firſt Cauſe no form reveals to ſight, 


Me mark his preſence by exceſs of light f; 


While angel ſhapes at eaſe on wing remain, 
Or on thin clouds their airy ſte faſtain. 

But though, fair painting! thus by juſt deſign, 
And ſtrong expreſſion, much to pleaſe is thine, 
Yer not from theſe thy utmoſt praiſes riſe, 

For uſeful moral oft thy work ſupplies. 

When, midſt Pouſſin's Arcadian vale ſerene, 

The virgin's ſculptur'd monument is ſeen, 

And the ſad ſhe Lend inting ſeems to ſay, 

O death, no place is ſacred from thy ſway !* 
Our mournful thoughts the well-known truth re- 


cal, 
That youth and beauty oft untimely fall ||. 


* This capital picture of Agrippina landing at Brun- 
the aſbes of Germanicus, is, in the author's 
opinion, ene of Mr. Weſt's moſt pleafin ion. 
There is a — 3 it 5 Feen. compoſt 

ft Fide Sir Jaſbua Reynoldy's excellent picture of 
Count Ugolino and bis children in the dungeon, where 
they were confined and ſtarved to death by the Archbi- 
Shop Puggiert, This circumſlance is deſcribed by the 
Italian poet Dante. 

+ The author could not here omit cenſuring the prac 
tice of ſome celebrated painters, who have preſumptuouſ> 
ly and abſurdly repreſented the Supreme Being in the 
form of an aged man, 

| Fide Pouſſin's picture, called The Shepherds in 
Arcadia, engraved by Ravenet, in Mr, Boydell's Col» - 
lection of Prints : Alſo the Abbe Du Bos's ian: 
on Poetry, Painting, and Muſic; and Dr. Warten z 
ingenious Eſſay on Didactic Poetry, in his Tranſlation 
of Virgil, 8 

3 C 
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And the ſtern prætor's mandate bids him fly, 
Freſh from the view the ſtrong reflection ſprings, 
How ſtrange the vaſt viciflitule of things! 
Rome's rival city to the duſt Jepreſt; 

Her haughty conſul there deny'd to reſt * ! 


When Perſia's conqueror, midſt her female F 


Appears the chaſte, the generous, and humane, 
His look, his action, on the mind impreſs 
The needful knowledge how to bear ſucceſs +. 
Thus may thy art, O friend, for ever prove 
Of force to virtue, and from vice to move! 


To ſtateſmen, thoughtleſs on the heights of power, 


Mark Wolſey's fall, or ſhow his final hour; 
+ - To patrioteyes give Marvell's calm diſdain, 
When Danby urg'd the tempting bribe in vain ; 
Or bid th' vue Be her own doom deplore 
In the ſad exit of the hapleſs Shore ||. 
Without the Entheus nature's ſelf beſtows, 
The world no painter nor no poet knows: 
But think not mind in its own depth contains 
A ſource of wealth that no diſburſement drains: 
uick obſcrvation, ever on the wing, | 
Home, like the bee, its uſeful ſtores muſt bring; 
From hills, and vales, and rocks, and ſtreams, and 


trees, | ny 
And towns, and all that people thoſe and theſe ; 
From meaneſt objects that may hints inſpire, - 
Diſcolour'd walls, or heaps of glowing fire $. 
Care too beſide thee ſtill muſt take her place, 
Retouch each ſtroke, and poliſh every grace; 


* There is a fine picture of Mortimer's on this ſub» 


je. The reply Marius, to the meſſenger wwho came 
with orders for him to depart, was nobly conciſe and 
affefting : Go, tell the Pretor thou baſt ſeen Marius 
fitting on the ruins of Carthage.” | : 


+ Fide Le Brun: Alexander in the tent of Darius, b 


, engraved by Edelinch. 


+ See the Life of Andrew Marvell, in Cibber's Lives | 
| 7 | Freſnoy, p. 278. 


of the Poets. 
| The interview between Shore and her huſband, in 


the laſt ſcene of Rowe's Tragedy, would afford a fine 


Picture. f ä 
$ FVide Reynolts's Diſcourſes, P. 61. 


„ | THE WORKS 
On Carthage” plains, when Marius meets the eye, 


OF SCOTF. 


For when we join not dignity with eaſe, 

Nor thou canſt paint, nor I can write, to 
Perfeftion's point the artiſt neareſt gains 

Who with his work unſatisfied remains: f 


Da Vinci's thought an excellence conceiv d, 


That his eye miſs d in all his hand achiey'g +. 
The clear-obſcure how happieſt to produce, 

And what of various tints the various uſe, 

My lay to that preſumes not to aſpire, 

Nor with trite precept this thy ear ſhall tire: 

Corea practice that deſcribes the beſt; 

In Freinoy's theory this we find expreſs'd. 


” 


grace 
No motley modes of different time and place; 
By Grecian chiefs no Gallic airs be worn f, 
Nor in their hands be modern weapons borne; 


Nor mix the creſted helm or coat of mail 
With the vaſt curl'd peruke, or pointed tail. 


And ſacred ever be the ſolemn ſcene 
From baſe intruſion of burleſque and mean; 


Nor ina patriarch's or apoſtle's ſight 

| Set ſnarling dogs and growling cats to fight, 
One caution further muſt the muſe impart; 

Shun naked form, that ſcandal of thy art: 

| Even Dryden blames them who refuſe to ſpare 

| The painful bluſhes of the modeft fair. 

Let decancy her veil of drapery throw, 

And grace diffuſe its folds in eaſy flow 


And now, my friend, for thee may anne 


Employ congenial to thy liberal mind; 
| Not taſks impos'd by power, or choſen for gain, 


Begun reluctant, and purſu'd with pain. 
What warms the heagt, the hand with force 6 


veals, | 
And all that force the charm'd ſpectator feels: 
For genius, piercing as th' electric flame, 
When wak'd in one, in others wakes the ſame. 


* Vide Grabam's Account of Painters, in Drydn' 


+ Vide Reynolds's Diſcourſes, p. 87. 
Vide Dryden's Preface to his Tranſlation of Fre: 
noy's Art of Painting, p. 22. tc. where the lice 


fainters, in the above reſpeet, is ſeverely cenſured. 


5ONNET 8%. 


SONNET I. 
APOLOGY FOR RETIREMENT, 1766. 


Wear aſks my friend what cheers my paſſing day, 
Where theſe lone fields my rural home encloſe, 
That all the pomp the crowded city ſhows 

Ne'er from that home allures my ſteps away? 


Now through the upland ſhade I muſing ſtray, 
And catch the gale that o'er the woodbine blows; 
Now in the meads on river banks repoſe, * 
And breathe rich odour from the new-mown hay: 


* Firſt publiſbeũ in Pearch's Collection of Poems, 
8 


1770. 


Now pleas'd L read the poet's lofty lay, 


| Where muſic fraught with uſeful knowledge flows 


Now Delia's converſe makes the moments gay, 
The maid for love and innocence I choſe: 

O friend ! the man who joys like theſe can taſte, 
On vice and folly needs no hour to waſte. *' 


SONNET Il. 
To PELIA. 1766. 


Tunic has the year its varied circuit run, 
And ſwiftly, Delia, have the moments flown, 
Since with my love for thee my care begun, 
To improve thy tender mind to ſcience prone 


No rude incongruence ſhould thy piece gif, 
/ ; | g 
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The flatteries of my ſex I hade thee ſhun, 
bade thee ſhun the manners of thy own; 
Fictitious manners, by example won, 

That ill for loſs of innocence: atone : 6 

Sa erous maiden, in whoſe gentle breaſt 
hes — * undiſguis d by 2 | 

amply try'd by time's unerring teſt, - | 

How "uſt e dates of this faithful heart ; | 

Which, with the joys thy favouring ſmiles impart, 

Deems all its care repaid, itſelf ſupremely bleſt ! 
SONNET III. | 

AFTER READING SHENSTONE'S ELEGIES, 1766. 

Tux gentle Shenſtone much of fortune plain d, 

Where nature's hand the liberal ſpirit gave; 


partial, her bounty the too oft reſtrain d, 
But pour d it full on folly's taſteleſs ſla ve. 


By her alike my humble prayer diſdain'd, 


O'er my fields, fair as thoſe Elyſian feign'd, 
To bid the green walk wind, the green wood wave. 
On the high hill to raiſe the higher tower, 
To ope wide proſpects over diſtant plains, 
Where by broad rivers towns and villas riſe, 
Taſte prompts the wiſh, but fortune bounds the 
power: | | | 
Yet while health cheers, and * ſuſtains, 
Theſe more than all contentment ids me prize. 


* „ f ; \s 

SONNET Iv. 

PREFIXED TO LANGHORNE'S POETICAL WORKS. 
1766. p 


LaxnGHoRNe! unknown to me ( ſequeſter d ſwain!) 
Save by the mule's ſoul-enchanting lay, 


- $ONNETS.. 


Whene er the weight of want's afflicting hand 


< 


/ | To kindred ſpirits never in wt, 7 
I Accept the tribute of this r. 
|| Sweet are thy ſongs; they oft amuſe my day 


* 
Of fancy's viſions while I hear tliee app 
j While Scotland's Ens claim thy n 
Or muſic comes o'er Handel tears to pa. 
| For all thy Irwan's flowery banks dip, , 
Thy Perſian lover, and his Indian far; 
For all Theodoſius mournful lines convey, _* © 
When pride and avarice-part a matchleſs pair; 
Receive juſt praiſe, and wreaths that ne er de- 


cay, . 
By fame and virtue twin d for theg to wear. 
March 16. 1766. >. 535 2 N.: Bd Viv 8. 60 1 


SONNET V. 


4. © = 


o BRITAIN, 1766. 


'T 
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ht dA IG bo; > 2 oh ; ” 'S 3%. 7 
She ſtern denies the only boon I crave; 2 ö Rznown'Dd Britannia! lov'd parental land! - + 2 


Regard thy welfare with a watchful eye £ 


_ | Wakes in thy vales the poor's perſuaſive cry . 


When wealth enormous ſets. the oppreſſor high, | 


ben bribes thy ductile ſenators command, 
And flaves in office freemen's rights withſtand, | 


Then "Wor for then thy approacheth 
nigh ! 2 | | #. 
Not from perfidious Gaul or haughty Spain, 
Nor all the neighbouring nations of the — : 
Thong: Jeage'd in war tremendous round thy | 


Cr 
But from thyſelf, thy ruin muſt proceed 
Nor boaſt thy power ; for know it is decreed, \ 


Thy freedom loſt, thy power ſhall be no more! 


-MISCELLANEOUS PIECES, |,  * 


STANZAS “* 


ON READING MRS. MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 1766. 


To Albion's bards the muſe of hiſtory ſpoke : 


Record the glories of your native land, 

* How power's rude chain her ſons' brave efforts 
broke, hand. 

* And the keen ſcourge tore from opprelſſion's 


* Give to renown the patriot's noble deeds; 
Brand with diſgrace the tyrant's hated name; 
Though falſehood oft a while the mind miſleads, 
* Impartial time beſtows impartial fame.” 


She faid; and ſoon the lofty lyre they ſtrung 
But artful chang'd the ſubject and the lore ; l 


WO! kings, and courts, and courtly flaves they ſung, 


And glois'd with vain applauſe their actions o'er. 
The ſervile {train the muſe indignant heard; 
Anxious for truth, for public virtue warm, 


SAY fubliſted in Pearch's Colleftion of Poems, 
/ a 8 


TIPS 9 NN 


She freedom's faithful advocate appear d, | 
And bore on earth the fair Macaulay's form, 
* . ; 8 


ELEGY, 
IN THE MANNER OF HAMMOND, 


Suppoſed to have been Written in the Aub. Garden 
during a Storm. 1756. . 


- #4 . 2 


Blow on, ye winds ! erert your utmoſt rage, 


Sweep o'er the dome, or through the foreſſ howl! 


Could north with ſouth, or caſt with welt engag 
W bat were their war to that within my foul 


There adverſe paſſions fierce contention hold, \ 
There love and pride maintain alternate fway,” | 
There fell deſpair's dark clonds on clouds are 


And veil hope's tranſient, faint, delufive ray i * 

Too charming Sylvia! dear capricious fir! = 
What ſtrange perplexing change of mind is thine? ' _ 7 
No more thy tmiles Fil truft, thy frowns I bear; 


I'll ſhun the beauty 1 ne'cr be mine? 
3% 9 ; 
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Was it for thee I form'd this fair retreat, 


Upon my eves expos d the curling vine, 
A door the ſpicy woodbine led. 
Beneath my window ſaw the jaſmine twine? _ 


Blow on, ye winds! exert your utmoſt power 


— 
7 


Rage through my groves, and bear down every 


tree; 8 YG je 
Blaſt thefair fruit, and cruſh the blooming flower— 
For Sylvia's loſt, and theſe are nought to me! 


THE AUTHOR TO His WIFE. 1776. 
FalENpD of my heart, by favouring Heaven be- 
ſtow'd. d is x 970 1.3 4 


My lov'd companion on life's various road! 
Now fix ſwift years have wing'd their flight away 
Since yon bright ſun adorn'd our nuptial day— * 
For thy ſweet ſmiles, that all my cares remove, 
Sooth all my griefs, and all my joys improve; 
For thy ſweet converſe, ever fram'd to pleaſe, 
With prudence lively, ſenſible with eaſe; .. 
To thee the mnſe awakes her tuneful lay, 
The thanks of gratitude ſincere to pay! 
Thus long may Hymen hold for us his reign, 
And twine with wreaths of flowers his caſy chain; 
Still may fond love and firmeſt faith be mine, 
Still health, and peace, and happinets, be thine ! 


STANZAS 


WW itte at Medburſt in Suſſex, on the Author's return 
from Chicheſter, ꝛvbere he had attempted in vain to 
find the Burial- place of Collins. 


To view the beauties of my native land, 

O'er many a pleaſing diſtant ſcene I rove; 
Now climb the rock, or wander on the ſtrand, 
Or trace the rill, or penetrate the grove. 


From Baia's hills, from Portſea's ſpreading wave, 
To fair Ciceſtria's lonely walls I ſtray ; 
To her fam' d poet's venerated grave, 
Anxious my tribute of reſpect to pay *. 


O'er the dim pavement of the ſolemn fane, 
Midſt the rude ſtones that crowd th' adjoining 


ſpace, 88 
The facted ſpot 1 ſeek, but ſeek in vain; 
In vain I aſk—for none can point the place. 
What boots the e e whoſe quick obſervant glance 
Marks ęvery nobler, every fairer form? | 
What the {kill'd ear that ſound's ſweet charms en- 


trance, 
And the ſond breaſt with generous paſſion warm? 


What boots the power each image to portray, 
The power with force each feeling to expreſs ? 
How vain the hope that through life's little day 
The ſoul with thought of future fame can bleſs ? 


* Collins war born at Chicheſter, died, and probably 
ches interred there. | 


THE WORKS OF SCOTT. _ 
|, While folly frequent boaſts th' enſculptyr; 
Bade through the grove the ſmooth walk wind | t 7 10 6 
aways by 1 
Adorn'd dat walk with many a riſtic ſeat, 
And by thoſe ſeats bade tinkling runnels ſtray; 
Along my ſunny wall the fruit-tree ſpread, - 


omb, ; 25 260 , Fa 
By flattery's pen inſcrib'd with purchas'd praiſe 
' While rute labonys nid tage d dn, O08 
Fond ſricudſhip's hand records in humble phraſe; Ho 
Of genius oft and learning worſe the lot; To-1 
For them no care, to them no honour ſhown #: © Tec 
Alive neglected, and when dead forgot, 
Even Collins flumbers in a grave unknown. 
g Flow, Lavant, flow! along thy ſedgy ſhore | 
' Bear the fravght veſſel from the neighbouring dec 
3 main! 
Enrich thy ſons!— but on thy banks no more 
May lofty poet breathe his tuneful ſtrain! 5 ; 
; 4 880 The 
| VERSES ö Whi 
RM ro A FRIEND PLANTING. And 
| PRocEev, my friend, purſue thy healthful t. As f 
1 Diſpoſe thy Eto hn thy ſoil 75 Doy 
Range thy young plants in walks, or clumps, u 
FT: OWED, ;--: aca + 
| Diffuſe o'er ſunny banks thy fragrant flowers, Tb 
And, while the new creation round thee ſpring, 

I Enjoy uncheck'd the guiltleſs bliſs it ſprings; Fo 
But hope no more. Though fancy forward ſtra « Th 
There ſcenes of diſtant pleaſure to pak 0 W. 
To expatiate fondly o'er the future grove, 

The happy haunt of friendſhip and of love; Ge 
Know, each fair image form'd within thy mind, An 
Far wide of truth thy ſickening fight ſhall fiud! as 
— 
TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 25 
Wullx thou far hence on Alhion's ſouthern ſha; * Cle 
View'ſt her white rocks, and hear'ſt her oc 2 
roar; * Mi 
Through ſcenes, where we together ſtray'd, I ry, | 
And think o'er talk of many a long- paſt day. * of 
That favourite park now tempts my ſteps agit, * De 
On whoſe green turf ſo oft at eaſe we've lain; 
While Hertford's turrets roſe in proſpect fair, « \ 
And my fond thought beheld my Sylvia there; © Ye 
And much the mute rehears'd in careleſs lays © Ye 
The lover's ſufferings, and the beauty's praiſe, 
Thoſe elm-crown'd fields now oft my walk © Ye 
vite, Wi 
W hence Lee's wide vale lies pleaſant to the fight © Ho 
Where, as our view o'er towns and villas roll, e An 
Our fancy imag'd how they look'd of old; 
When Gothic manſions there uprear'd their ton 
Their halls ſor banquet, and for reſt their bows As 
But, O my friend! whene'er I ſeek theſe ſcent As ce 
Of lovely proſpects and delightful greens; Whil 
Regardleſs idly of the joys poſſeſs'd, At th 
dream of days to come, of days more bleſt, So ſof 
When thau with me ſhalt wander here once mor, Whik 
And we ſhall talk again our fav'rite topics o'er, Retur 
On time's ſmooth current, as we glide along, 
Thus expectation ever tunes her ſong : 0 
- n the 
* This cenſure may ſeem too peneral—perhafs iti Jai 
fo. But muſt it not 52 allowed Be as is can dech 
cious in beſtoꝛving its honours Does not W:fininfa Tas 
Abbey ſboꝛv monuments erected to men, as poets, aubo li Becon 
little or no title io the name, while it contains no nn — F 
\ElOU 


rials of writers of far ſuperior merit! 


ptur'd 


MISCELLANEOUS PIECE 8. 


t Fair theſe green banks with gaudy flow'rets 


© bloom £6 A 58} , 
« Sweet breathe theſe gales, difulng rich perfume; 
« Heed, heed the n not, but careleſs y paſs by, 
« To-morrow fairer, ſweeter will ſupply.” 
To-morrow comes the ſame the ſyren's lay— _ 
© To-merrow ſweeter gales, and flow'rets till 
more gay. 
THE SHEPHERD's ELEGY, 

SCCASIONED BY THE DEATH-OF AN INGENIOUS 

| FRIEND. | | b 
bronx a bank, with ſpreading boughs o'erhung, 
Of pollard oak, brown elm, and hornbeam gray, 
The faded fern and ruſſet graſs among, 


While rude winds ſwept the yellow leaves away, 


And ſcatter'd o'er the ground the wild fruits lay; 

As from the churchyard came the village throng, 

Down fat a rural bard, and rais'd his mournful 
ſong. TT wg 


« Nature's beſt gifts, alas, in vain we prize! 
© The powers that pleaſe, the powers that pleaſure 
« oain! | 


For O Sh them, in full proportion, riſe 

« The powers of giving and of feeling pain! 

Why from my now burſts this plaintive 
© strain! | 

Genius, my friend! with all its charms was thine, 

And ſenſibility too exquiſite is mine! 


There low he lies — that head in duſt repos'd 
© Whoſe active thought ſcann'd every various 
theme! 
Clos d is that eye, for ever, ever clos'd, 
© Whence wont the blaze of ſentiment to beam 
Mute is that tongue, whence flow'd the copious 
© ſtream 
Of eloquence, whoſe moral lore ſo rare 
6 3 and improv'd the liſtening young and 
64 4 : . 


* Witneſs for me, ye rain-polluted rills; 
© Ye deſart meads, that one brown hue diſplay; 


© chills; "Rat 
© Ye hovering clouds, that veil the ſun's faint ray! 
* Witneſs, as annual here my fteps ſhall ſtray, - 
How his dear image thought ſhall ſtill recal, 
And * wel N ſhall heave, and oft the tear 
* ſhall fall? 


As ceaſe the murmurs of the mantling pool, 
As ceaſe the whiſpers of the poplar ſpray, 
While o'er the vale the white miſt riſes cool 
At the calm ſunſet of a ſummer's day— 
So ſoftly, ſweetly ceas'd the ſhepherd's lay : 
While down the pathway to the hamlet plain 
Return d, with lingering ſteps, the penſive rural 


train, : 
On the Tagenious Mr. Fones's Elegent Tranſlations and 
Imitations of Eaftern Poetry, and his Reſolution to 
decline Tranſlating the Perſian Poets. 


Tas Aſian muſe, a ſtranger fair! 
Becomes at length Britannia's care; 
And Hafi's lays, and Sadi's ſtrains, 
Reſound along our Thames's plains, 


| 


| © Ye rude eaſt winds, whoſe breath the dank air 


: 


þ 


— 


Vet ev'n to us, O Lord, thy care extends, 


Whate'er of life the wat ry regions bear; 


| The muſe no further taſk eſſays; 


The ſcarcely- 
For he, the bard whoſe tuneful art 


They ſing not all of ſtreams and bowers, ;, + 
Or banquet ſcenes, or ſocial hours; fo ge er 
Nor all of beauty's blooming charms, | 


Or war's rude fields, or feats of arms; N 


But freedom's lofty notes fincere, + 
And virtue's moral lore ſevere, tka ata 


But ah! they ſing for us no more?! 
d pleafure's oer! 


Can beſt their varied themes impart 
For he, alas! the taſk declines, N 
And taſte at loſs irreparable repines. 


HYMN FROM. PSALM VIII. 


ALmicuTy Pow'r! amazing are thy ways; © 
Above our knowledge, and above our praiſe! ' 

How all thy works thy excellence diſplay! - - 
How fair, how great, how wonderful are they! 
Thy hand yon wide-extended heav'n uprais'd, 
Yon wide-extended heav'n with ſtars emblaz*d, 

Where each bright orb, ſince time his courſe be- 


n : f 1 
Has rolled « mighty world, or ſhin'd a ſunn . 
Stupendous thought? how ſinks all human race! 


A point an atom in the field of ſpace! - 


Thy bounty feeds us, and thy pow'r defends; 
Yet ev'n to us, as delegates of thee, . 
Thou giv'ſt dominion over land and ſaaa.. 
Whate'er or walks on earth, or flits in air: 


All theſe are ours; and, for th extenſive claim, 
We owe due homage to thy ſacred name Pp. 
Almighty pow'r! how wond'rous are thy ways! . 
How far above our knowledge and our praiſe 


CONCLUSION. . 


TO A FRIEND, * 


| Wren erſt th' enthuſiaſt fancy's reign 


Indulg'd the wild romantic thought, 
That wander'd midſt Arcadian vales, 
Sicilian ſtreams, Arabian gales 
Bleſt climes with wondrous pleaſures fraught, | 
Sweet pleaſures, unalloy'd with pain! © © 


a” . 
1 


14 
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When obſervation's calmer view 
Remark'd the real ſtate of things, c 


| Whate'er amuſive one obtain'd, 


Whate'er of uſe the other gain'd, 
To thee my verſe a tribute brings, w £4 
A tribute to thy friendſhip due. te tas b 


Accept then this, nor more require; 


But, midſt the ſylvan ſcenes, ſhe loves 
The falling rills, and whiſpering groves; _ 
With ſmiles her labours paſt ſurveys, | 
And quits the ſyrinx and the lyre. 
VERSES * | 

Occafroned by the Deſcription of | the Solian Hay), in 

the Gentleman's Magazine, for February 17 54 
UNTAUGHT o'er ſtrings to draw the rofin'd bow, 
Or melting ſtrains on the ſoft lute to blow, 


* This ard the following poem are reprintid from 
the Gentliman : Mig 1zine for 1754 and 1558. 
| 3 Cl 
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With others long 1 mourn'd the want of ſkill, | 

Refounding roofs with harmony to fill, 

Till happy now the ZEolian |yre is known, 

And all the powers of muſic are my own. 

Swell all thy notes, delightful harp, Ol ſwell! 

Inflame thy to deſcribe thee well. 

When the full chorus riſes with the breeze, 

Or, flowly ſinking, lefſens by degrees, 

To ſounds more ſoft than amorous gales diſcloſe, 

At evening panting on the bluſhing roſe. _ 

More ſweet than all the notes that organs breathe, 

Or tuneful echoes, when they die, bequeath ; 

Oft where fome ſylvan temple decks the grove, 

The ſlave of eafy indolence I rove ; ; 

There the wing'd breeze the lifted ſaſh pervades, 

Its breath is muſic, vocal all the ſhades; s 

Charm'd with the ſoothing ſound, at eaſe reclin'd, 

To fancy's pleaſing power I yield my mind; 

And now enchanted ſcenes around me riſe, 

And ſome kind Ariel the ſoft air ſupplies ; 

Now lofty Pindus through the ſhades I view, 

Where all the nine their tuneful art purſue ; 

To me the ſound the panting gale conveys, - 

And all my heart is ecſtaſy and praiſe 

Now to Arcadian plains, at once convey'd, 

Some ſhepherd's pipe delights his favourite maid. 

Mix'd with the murmurs of a neighbouring ſtream, 

I hear ſoft notes that ſuit an amorous theme 

Ah! then a victim to the fond deceit, 

My heart begins with fierce defires to beat, 

To fancy'd ſighs, I real ſighs return, 

By turns I languiſh, and by turns I burn. 

Ah! Delia haſte! and here attentive prove, 

Like me, that © muſic is the voice of love: 

So ſhall I mourn my ruſtic ſtrains no more, 
While pleas'd you liſten, who could frown before. 

Je 1758. 


TO FEAR. 


O Tov, dread foe of 88 wealth, and fame, 
Whoſe touch can quell the ſtrong, the fierce can 


tame, 
Relentleſs fear ! ah ! why did fate ordain 
My trembling heart to own thy iron reign ? | 
There are, thrice happy! who diſdain thy ſway, 
The merchant wand ring o'er the wat'ry way; 
The chief ſerene before th* aſſaulted wall; 
The climbing ſtateſmen thoughtleſs of his fall; 
All whom the love of wealth or pow'r inſpires, 
And all who burn with proud ambition's fires; 
But peaceful bards thy conſtant preſence know, 
O thou of ey'ry glorious deed the foe ! 
Of thee the ſilent ftudious race complains, . 
And learning ons captive in thy chains: _ 
The ſecret wiſh when ſome fair object moves, 
And cautious reaſon what we wiſh approves, 
Thy gorgon front forbids to graſp the prize, 
And ſeas are ſpread between, and mountains riſe : 
Thy magic arts a thouſand phantoms raiſe, 
And fancy'd deaths and dangers fill our ways; 
With ſmiling hope you wage eternal ſtrife, 
And envious ſnatch the cup of joy from life. 
O leave, tremendous pow'r ! the blameleſs breaſt, 
Of guilt alone, the tyrant and the gueſt ; 
Go, and thy train of ſable horrors ſpread 


| ers e ein foe the gloces 
1 And lawleſs paſſion pants for other's right ; 
» 


had not then ſeen. 


of night, 
Go to the bad, but from the good re 


No more the foe of ev'ry glorious deed. 


x POSTSCRIPT, 
Tux author, in the courſe of his literary inqui- 


| ries, has had reaſon to believe that the produd 


of ſome writers have not unfrequently received 
very conſiderable alterations ad improvements 


from the hands of their friends. What he has 


been told of others, ma poſſibly be ſuſpected of 
himſelf; he therefore the liberty to obſerve 
that, although he has often derived advantage from 
the judicious remarks of a few kind acquaintance 
to whom his MSS. have been ſhown, he is not a. 
debted to them, nor indeed to any perſon, for the 


inſertion of a ſingle line. 


From the works of precedi ts, memory has 
ſometimes ſupplied him vent of pts. "3g 
which, at the inſtant of compoſing, he imagined 
were his own; and at other times he has happened 
on lines uſed by writers, whoſe performances he 
Some inſtances of ſuch uncon- 
ſcious plagiariſm, and accidental coincidence, are 
here pointed out as matter of curioſity ; others 
may poſlibly exiſt, though he is not apprized of 
them. | 
Blows not a flow'ret in the enamell'd vale, 


Shines not a pebble, &c. 
FElegies Deferiptive and Moral, p. 1g. 


| Lurks not a ſtone enrich'd with lively ſtain, 
| Blooms not a flower amid the vernal ſtore, 


Falls not a plume on India's diſtant plain, 
Glows not a ſhell on Adria's rocky ſhorc— 
Shenſtone's Works, vol. i. 8 vo. p. 140. 


Perhaps Shenſtone was indebted to Akenfide: 
| ——— Not a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The ſetting ſun's effulgence, not a train 
From all the tenants of the warbling ſhade 


Aﬀccndgmmm—— 


Pleaſures of Imagination, book iii, line 593. 
But claims their wonder and excites their praiſe, 
Elegies Deſcriptive and Moral, p. 29. 

Provoke our wonder and tranſcend our praiſe. 
Addiſon to Dryden, Works, vol. i. p. 3. 


Or rear the new-bound ſheaves along the lands. 
Elegies Deſcriptive and Moral, p. 37. 


or range my ſheaves along the ſunny land. 


Hammond, Elegy xiii. I. 12. 


No more thoſe noſtrils breathe the vital air. 


Elegien Deſcriptive and Moral, p. 46. 
That while my noſtrils draw the vital air. 
| Pope, Rape of the Lock, canto iv. 


In one fad ſpot where kindred aſhes lie. 


In one lone ſpot their mouldering aſhes lic. 
Mr. Keate's Ruins of Netley Abbey, 1764- 


Where murder meditates the future dead, 


Of claflic lore accompanied my walk, Amwell, p. Ib 


Elegy written at Amwell, 1768, p.5% 


= var mp A mw „ 3» 


E io 


MISCELLANEOUS PIECES. 


OC ans een ed his march, 
„eee il 
Ind his wild eye-balls roll with horrid glare. 
nn Arabian Eclogue, p. 135 
is red eye-balls roll with living fire. 
3 8 Meleager — Atalanta. 
| forlorn inhabitant contain'd. 
ne e Indian Eclogue, p. 148. | 
ities no inhabitant contain'd. 
_m wr" Song of Deborah ; Poems, p. 100, 
Again he look'd, again he figh'd. Ode ii. p. 175. 
And figh'd and look d Dryden. Alexander's Feaſt. 
There poverty, grim ſpectre! roſe, Ode xxi. p. 228. 
d at the ſpectre of pale poverty. 
125 Pope, Toitation of Horace, book ii. epiſt. I. 
Bach paſtoral fight, and every paſtoral ſound, 
e ee e 
Deſignedly imitated from Milton: 
Fach rural ſight, each rural ſound. 
All pure as vernal bloſſoms newly blown. 


All pure as bloſſoms which are newly blown. 
Wm. Browne's Britannia's Paſtorals, vol. i. p. or. 


Davie's Edition of Browne's Works was publiſh=. 


ed in 1772. The Author had never ſeen any of 


the old editions, nor any extract from them. 
Haſte, bring my ſteeds ſupreme in firength and 


race, 
Firſt in the fight, and fleeteſt in the chace. 
Arabian Eclogue, p. I35. 


This Eclogue was written in 1777. In a volume 


of Poems by the ingenious Mr. Maurice, printed 
in 1779, the Author met with the following near 
reſemblance: ä 


Full fifty ſteeds I boaſt of ſwiſteſt pace, 
Fierce in the fight, and foremoſt in the race. 


In the Amoebzan Eclogue, intituled The De- 
ſcribers, p. Ior, 102, a part of the ima bear a 
conſiderable refemblance to ſome deſcriptions in a 
little collection of pleaſing ſonnets, by Mr. Bam- 
fylde, 1778; which collection the Author never 
ſaw till after his own volume was printed. This 
is a proof, that two writers, both painting from 
nature, will often unknowingly coincide very near 


Elegy written at Amnwell, 1768, 


ly in ſelection, arrangement, and expreſſion. 
3 C it 


ms. * 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL. D. 


Containing his : | E. 
LONDON, i 1 EPITAPHS, 
VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES, SONGS, 
IRENE, PROLOGUES, 
ODEs, IMPROMPTUS, 
TLEGIES, TRANSLATIONS, 

ec. c. Ye. 
To which is prefixed, 


THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


Tranſcendent genius, whoſe prolific vein 
Ne'er knew the frigid poet's toil and pain, 
To whom Apollo opens all his ſtore, 
And every Muſe preſents her ſacred lore; 
Say, pow'rful Jox sox, whence thy verſe is fraught 
With ſo much grace, ſuch energy of thought; 
Whether thy Juvenal inſtructs the age 
In chaſter numbers, and new-points his rage; 
Or fair Irene ſees, alas, too late, 
Her innocence exchang'd for guilty ſtate: 
Whate'er you write, in every golden line 
Sublimity and elegance combine; 
Thy nervous phraſe impreſſes every ſoul, 
While harmony gives rapture to the whole. 
MR. MURPHY'S POETICAL EPISTLE TO JOUNSON, 


ET" TIEN 


EDINBURGH: 


PRINTED BY MUNDELLZ AND SON, ROYAL BANK CLOSF, 
Anno I795 
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THE LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


Tur events of the life of JonnsoN, © the brighteſt ornament of the eighteenth century,” whe 
has written the lives of ſo many eminent perſons, and ſo much enriched our national ſtock of criti- 
ciſm and biography, have been related by frieadwnd foe, by panegyrifts and ſatirical defamers, by 
the lovers of anecdote, and the followers of party, with a diligence of reſearch, a minuteneſs of de- 
tail, a variety of illuſtration, and a felicity of deſcription, unexampled in the records of literary 
biography. 

3 ſeveral light ſketches of his life, by unknown authors, taken, 3 with 2 
favourable, flattering pencil, ſometimes in the broader ſtyle of caricature, which lie ſcattered in the 
periodical publications of the laſt ten years; voluminous biographical accounts of him have been 
given to the world by Thomas Tyers, Eſq. Mrs. Piozzi, Dr. Towers, Sir John Hawkins, James 
Boſwell, Eſq. and Arthur Murphy, Eſq. who were his moſt intimate friends, and wrote from per- 
ſonal knowledge. Their ſeveral publications, which place his character in very different, and often 
oppoſite points of light, by exhibiting a ftriking likeneſs of the features of his mind, which were 
ftrong and prominent, and by recording ſo confiderable a portion of his wiſdom and wit, have exquiſitely 
ratified the lovers of literary anecdotes, and largely contributed to the inſtruction and entertainment 
of mankind. The publications of Mr. Tyers, Mrs. Piozzi, Dr. Towers, and Mr. Murphy, come under the 
deſcription of biographical Sketches,” © Anecdotes,” and © Eflays.” Thoſe of Sir. John Hawkins 
and Mr. Boſwell are more e compoſed, and entitle them to the excluſive appellation of his 
biographers. 

On an attentive peruſal, it will be found that the narrative of Sir John Hawkins contains a col- 
lection of curious anecdotes and obſervations, which few men but its author could have brought to- 
gether ; but a very ſmall part of it relates to the perſon who is the ſubje& of the work. He ap- 
pears to be a worthy, and often a well-informed man, but he poſſefles neither animation nor cor- 
rectneſs, expanſion of intellect, nor elegance of taſte. He writes without much feeling or ſentiment; 
his work is heavy, cold, and prolix ; but we diſcover in it many gleams of good ſenſe, and W 
dumanity, ſometimes checked by ignorance, and ſometimes by prejudice. 

The narrative of Mr. Boſwell is written with more comprehenſion of mind, accuracy of intelli- 
gence, clearneſs of narration, and elegance of language; and is more ſtrongly marked by the defi- 
lerium chari capitis, which is the firſt feature of affectionate remembrance. He was peculiarly fitted 
for the taſk of recording the ſayings and actions of this extraordinary man, by his aſſiduous attention. 
From the commencement of his acquaintance with him in 1963, he had the ſcheme of writing his life 
conſtantly in view; and continued his collections, with his approbation and affiſtance, with unwearied 
diligence, and meritorious perſeverance, for upwards of twenty years. He gave a fpecimen of his 

being able to preſerve his converſation, in an authentic and lively manner, in bis © Journal of a Tour 
to the Hebrides,” 8vo, 1786. His veneration and eſteem for his friend, induced him, at a ſubſequent 
period, to go through the laborious taſk of digeſting and arranging the immenſe maſs of materials, 
which his own diligence, and the kindneſs of others, had furniſhed him, and of forming the hiftory 
of his life; which was publiſhed i in 2 vols. 4to, 1791, and was received by the world with moſt extra- 


ardinary r. 
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Xenophon's Memorabilia of Socrates may poſſibly have ſuggefied to Mr. Boſwell the idea 
of preſerving, and giving to the world the Memorabilia of his venerable friend; but he profeſſes 
to have followed the model of Maſon in his Memoirs of Gray.“ He has, kewewe, the advantage 
of Maſon, in the quantity, variety, and richneſs of his materials. His work may be referred to that 
claſs of compilements known by the name of © Books in Ara.” To compare it with Monnoye's edi. 
tion of the Menagiana, one of the moſt eſteemed of theſe publications, would not be doing Juſtice 

it. The incidental converſations between ſo eminent an inſtructor of mankind, and his friends, 
the numerous body of anecdotes, literary and biographical, and the letters which are occaſionally 
interſperſed, and naturally introduced, in the narrative part of Mr. Boſwell's ample performance, 
open and diſcloſe to the eager curioſity of rational and laudable inquiry, an immenſe ſtorehouſe of 


1 mental treaſure, which far exceeds, in merit and value, the voluminous collections of the wiſe and 


witty ſayings of the learned and ingenious men of other nations. With ſome venial exceptions on 
the ſcore of egotiſm and indiſcriminate admiration, his work exhibits the moſt copious, intereſting, 


1 and finiſhed picture of the life and opinions of an eminent man, that was ever executed; and is juſtly | 
; eſteemed one of the moſt inſtructive and entertaining books in the Engliſh language. 


The eccentricities of Mr. Boſwell, it is uſeleſs to detail. They have already been the ſubje& of 
ridicule in various different forms and publications, by men of ſuperficial underſtanding, and Judi. 
crous fancy. Many have ſuppoſed him to be a mere relater of the ſayings of others; but he poſſeſſed 
confiderable intellectual powers, for which he has not had ſufficient credit. It is manifeſt to 


every reader of any diſcernment, that he could never have collected ſuch a maſs of information, 


and juſt obſervations on human life, as his very valuable work contains, without great ſtrength 
of mind, and much various knowledge; as he never could have diſplayed his collections in ſo lively 
= manner, had he not poſſeſſed a very pictureſque imagination, or, in other words, had he not had 
a very happy turn for poetry, as well as for humour and for wit. 

This lively and ingenious biographer, is now beyond the reach of praiſe or cenſure. He died 
at London, May 19. 1795, in the 55th year of his age. His death is an irreparable loſs to Engliſh 
literature. He had many failings ; and many virtues, and many amiable qualities, which predomi- 


| nated over the frailties incident to human nature. He will be long regretted by a wide circle of 


friends, to whom his good qualities and ſocial talents always made his company a valuable acceſſion, 
The facts ſtated in the preſent account are chiefly taken from the narratives of Sir John 
Hawkins, and Mr. Boſwell; with the addition of ſuch particulars of the progreſs of his mind 
and fortunes, as the ſubſequent narrative of Mr. Murphy, and the moſt reſpectable periodical pu- 
blications of the laſt ten years, have ſupplied. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON was born at Litchfield in Staffordſhire, pennen 7. 1709. His father, Michael 


Johnſon, was a native of Cubley, in Derbyſhire, of obſcure extraction, who ſettled in Litchfield as a 


bookſeller, and carried on that buſineſs at all the neighbouring towns on market days; but was fo 
reſpectable as to be made one of the magiſtrates of that city. He was a man of a large and robuſt 
body, and of a ſtrong and active mind; but was always ſubje& to a morbid melancholy. He 
was a zealous high-church-man and Jacobite ; though he reconciled himſelf by caſuiſtical argu- 
ments of expediency and neceſſity, to take the oaths impoſed by the prevailing power. He was 
a pretty good Latin ſcholar, and being a man of good ſenſe and {kill in his trade, he acquired a 
reaſonable ſhare of wealth, of which he afterwards loſt the greateſt part, by engaging unſucceſsfully 


zn the manufacture of parchment. His mother, Sarah Ford, deſcended of an ancient race of ſub- 


ſtantial yeomanry in Warwickſhire, was the ſiſter of Dr. Joſeph Ford, a phyſician of conſiderable 
eminence, and father of the famous Cornelius Ford, Chaplain to Lord Cheſterfield, ſuppoſed to be 
the Parſon in Hogarth's Modern Midnight Converſation, a man of great parts, but of very profli- 
gate manners. She was a woman of diſtinguiſhed underſtanding, prudence, and piety. They were well 
advanced in years when they married, and had only another child, named Nathaniel, who ſeems to 
have ſucceeded his father in his buſineſs; but died in 1737, in the 25th year of his age. 

During the period of infancy, all children are prodigies of form and underſtanding to their pa- 
rents. With a natural fondneſs, they exaggerate every ſymptom of ſenſe into the perfection of 
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wiſdom, and deſcribe every feature with an adventitious grace. If the object of their admiration 
ſhould at more mature years become diſtinguiſhed for excellence, it is hoped that we may believe 
wonders of the child, becauſe we have ſeen greatneſs in the man. Hence, in our fondneſs for the 
marvellous, the traditions of the nurſery, reſpecting ſuch perſons, are W beyond the: n, of 
credibility, and recited with all the confidence of truth. * 

Every great genius muſt begin with a prodigy; and it is not to be ſuppoſed that Johnſon Gould 
be without atteſtations of theſe miracles of early genius, which are believed by ſome, to be as ne- 
ceſſary to the attainment of future pre-eminence, as that fruits ſhould be preceded by the bloſſom. 
Among other ſtories of his infant precocity generally circulated, and generally believed, we are 
told by Mrs. Piozzi, and Sir John Hawkins, that, at the age of three years, he trod by accident. end 
one of a brood of eleven ducks, and killed it, and upon that occaſion made the W fon 2 

Here lies good maſter duck, | 
Whom Samuel Johnſon trod on; n 
If it had liv'd, it had been good: luck, e not ne 
f For then we'd had an odd one. EC” | | 

This grodigy-l is ſcarcely erode by the bees on Plato's lips, or the 0 that nee 1b. 
poet with leaves and flowers; for, how ſhould a child of three years old make regular verſes, and in 
alternate rbyme? The internal evidence is ſufficient to counterbalance any teſtimony that theſe 
verſes could be the production of a child of ſuch an early age. But, fortunately, credulity i is 

relieved from the burden of doubt, by Johnſon's having himſelf aſſured Mr. Boſwell, that they were 
made by his father, who wiſhed them to'paſs for his ſon's. He added,“ my father was a fooliſh 
old man, that is to ſay, fooliſh in talking of his children.” 

He derived from his parents, or from an unwholeſome nurſe, the diſtemper called the King's Evil. 
Jacobites at that time believed in the efficacy of the royal touch. His mother, yielding to this ſu- 
perſtitious notion, in her anxiety for his cure, when he was two years old (by the advice of Sir 
John Floyer, then a phyſician at Litchfield), carried him to London, where he was actually touched 
by Queen Anne. But the diſeaſe, too obſtinate to yield to remedies more powerful, greatly diſ- 
figured his countenance, naturally harſh and rugged, impaired his nd and deprived him of the 
fght of his left eye. 

He was firſt taught to read Roglic by Dame Oliver, a widow, who kept a ſchool for young children 
in Litchfield. His next inſtructor, in Engliſh, was a maſter whom he familiarly called Tom Brown, 
who he ſaid “ publiſhed a ſpelling book, and dedicated it to the UNIVERSE.“ He began to learn 
Latin in the free-ſchool of Litchfield, at firſt under the care of Mr. Hawkins, the under-maſter, 
whom he has deſcribed as © a man ſkilful in his little way.” In about two years he roſe to be 
under the tuition of Mr. Hunter, the head-maſter, a very reſpectable teacher, and a worthy man; 
but who, according to his account, was “ very ſevere, and wrong headedly ſevere.” He had for 
his ſchool fellows, Dr. James, inventor of the fever-powder, Mr. Lowe, canon of Windſor, Dr. 
Taylor, rector of Aſhbourne, and Mr, Hector, ſurgeon in Birmingham, with whom he contracted a 
particular intimacy. 

While at ſchool, he is ſaid by Mr. Hector to have been indolent and averſe from ſtudy. But 
the procraſtination of his duties ſeems neither to have prevented the timely performance of his ex- 
erciſes, nor to have blemiſhed them with inaccuracies; for © he was never known to have been 
_ corrected at ſchool, unleſs for talking and diverting other boys from their buſineſs.” Indeed, ſack 
was the ſuperiority of his talents above thoſe of his companions, that three of the boys, of whom 
Mr. Hector was ſometimes one, are ſaid to have aſſembled ſubmiſſively every morning, to carry 
him triumphantly upon their ſhoulders to ſchool. This ovation is believed by Mr. Boſwell, to have 
been an honour paid to the early predominance of his intellectual powers alone; but they who 
remember what boys are, and who conſider that Johnſon's corporeal proweſs was by no means de- 
ſpicable, will be apt to ſuſpect that the homage was enforced, at leaſt as much by awe of the one, 
a3 by admiration of the other. | 

After having reſided for ſome months at the houſe of his couſin, Cornelius Ford, who affiſted him 
in the claſſics, he was, by his advice, at the age of fifteen, removed to the ſchool of * in Wor- 
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ceſterſhirg, of which Mr. Wentworth was then maſter, whom he has deſcribed as © a very able man; 

dat an idle man, and to me vurcaſonably ſevere. Yet he taught me a great deal.“ He ſeems to 

| have been there in the double capacity of a ſcholar and uſher, repaying the learning he acquired 

from bis maſter, hy the inſtruct on he gave t. the younger boys. Parſon Ford he has deſcribed in 

| his Life of Fenton,” as a clergyman at that time too well-known, whoſe abilities, inſtead of fur. 
niſhing convivial merriment to the voluptuous and the diſſolute, might have W him to excel 
among the virtuous and the wiſe. 

He thus diſcriminated to Dr: Percy, Biſhop of Dromore, his progreſs at his two Ga. 
At one I learnt much in the ſchool, but little from the maſter ; in the other I learnt much from 
the maſter, but little in the ſchool.” ? 

He remained at Stourbridge little more than a year, ad chen returned home, where he purſued 

Bis ſtudies; but not upon any regular plan. Of this method of attaining knowledge, he ſeems 
ever after to have entertained a favourable opinion, and to have recommended it, not without rea. 
fon, to young men, as the ſureſt means of enticing them to learn. What he read was not works of 
mere amuſement. * They were not voyages and travels, but all literature, all ancient authors, all 
manly; though but little. Greek, only ſome of Anacreon and Heſiod. But in this irregular manner, 
had looked into a great many books, which were not commonly known at the univerſities, where 

they ſeldom read any books but what are put into their hands by their tutors; ſo that when l 

came to Oxford, Dr. Adams told me I was the beſt ſte for the PO" Ant he had ever 

known come there.” 

He had already given ſeveral prodfe of his poetical genius, both in his ſchool exerciſes, An 
ether occaſional compoſitions. Of theſe Mr. Boſwell obtained a conſiderable collection, from Mr. 
Wentworth, the ſon of his maſter, and Mr. Hector, his ſchool- fellow; of which he has preſerved ſome 
tranſlations from Hemer, Virgil, Horace, c. Unfortunately the communications of Mr. Went. 
worth are not diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of Mr. Hector. Such a precaution would have enabled us 
to have diſtinguiſhed with certainty, the efforts of the boy, from the preduction of riper years. His 
tranſlation of the jir/t eclogue of V. ir gil, is not ſo harmonious as that from the fxth book of Homer; 
and both are inferior in this reſpect to thoſe which he has made of the odes of Horace. Indeed, in 
the ſtyle and manner ef verification uſed in the laſt, and in ſome other of his Juvenile pieces, he 
ſeems to have made little alteration in his more experienced days; and it muſt be added, that in 
point of ſmoothneſs, little improvement could have been made, * 

Aſter a reſidence of two years at home, Mr. Andrew Corbet, a owt of Shroplhire' under. 
took to ſupport him at Oxford, in the character of companion to his ſon, one of his ſchool-teliow:, 
though, in fact,” ſays Mr. Boſwell, upon the authority of Dr. Taylor, © he never received any afliſt. 
ance whatever from that gentleman.” He was accordingly entered a Commoaer of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, October 31, 1728, being then in his nineteenth year. 

On the night of his arrival at Oxford, bis father, who had anxioufly accompanied him, found 
means to have him introduced to Mr. Jorden, Fellow of Pembroke, who was to be his tutor. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Adams, who was preſent, he ſeemed very full of the merits of his fon, and told the 

company he was 2 good ſcholar and a poet, and wrote Latin verſes. His figure and manner ſeemed 
firange to them; but he behaved modgſtly, and fat ſilent, till, upon ſomething which occurred in 
the courſe of converſation, he ſuddenly ſtruck in, and quoted Macrobius; and this gave the firit 
impre ſſion of that extenſive reading in which he had indulged himſelf. 

Of his tutor, Mr. Jorden, he gave Mr. Boſwell the following account: He was a very worthy 
man, but a heavy man, and I did not profit much by his inſtruction. Indeed, I did not attend 
him much.” He had, however, a love and reſpect for Jorden, not for his literature, but for his 
worth. * Whenever (ſaid he) a young man becomes Jorden's pupil, he becames his fon.” 

The fifth of November was at that time kept with great ſolemnity at Pembroke College, and 
exerciſes upon the gunpowder plot were required. Jobnſon neglected to perform his. To apola- 
gize for his neglect, he gave in a ſhort copy of verſes, intitled, Sammrum, containing à common 
thought, © that the muſe had come to him in his ſieep, and whiſpered that it did not becoz:c bim 
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to write on ſuch ſubjects as politics; 222 to humbler W but the ver- 
a; fication was truly Virgilian. d 
1 Having given ſuch a ſpecimen of his poetical powers, 30 was aſked by Mr. ds. to tranſlate 
ed Pope's Maſiab into Latin hexameter verſe, as a Chriſtmas exerciſe, He performed i it with uncommon 
D rapidity, and in ſo muſterly a manner, that he obtained great applauſe from it, which ever after { 
an kept him high in the eſtimation of his college, and, indeed, of all the univerſity, - Pope, impelled 
= by gratitude and taſte, perhaps not unaſſiſted by vanity, is reported to have ſaid concerning its 
«that the author would leave it a queſtion for poſterity, whether his or mine be the original?”.It 
" was firſt printed by his father, without his knowledge; and afterwards inſerted in a. Miſcellany,'? 
T publiſhed by ſubſcription at Oxford, in 1731, by Mr. John Huſbands, Fellow of Pembroke, Colleges .4 
The particular courſe of his reading while at Oxford, and during the time of vacation which he paſs «4 
. ſed at home, cannot be traced. From his earlieſt years he loved to read poetry and romances of chi- 
WY cy. He read Shakſpeare at a period ſo early, that the ſpeech of the ghoſt in * Hamlet” terrified 
x him when he was alone. Horace's odes were the compoſitions he moſt liked in early life ;' but it 
Þ was long before he could reliſh. his ſatires and epiſtles. He told Mr. Boſwell, what he rend ſolidly 
j at Oxford was Greek, not the Grecian hiſtorians, but Homer and Euripides, and now-and then a 
b little epigram ; that the ſtudy of which he was moſt fond was metaphyfics; but he had not ren 
I much even in that way. We may be abſolutely certain, however, both from his writings: and | 
his converſation, that his reading was very extenkve..” He projected a common-place book to the = 
tent of fir folio volumes, but according to Sir John Hawkins, the blank leave far exceeded the 
written ones. 
In 1729, while at Litchfield, FRE the college oncation the as «aids melancholy?” 3 
lurking in his conſtitution, gathered ſuch ſtrength as to afflict him in a dreadful manner. He ws 
overwhelmed with an horrible hypochondria, with perpetual irritation, fretfulneſs and impatience, 
and with a dejection, gloom, and deſpair, that made exiſtence miſery, He fancied himſelf ſeized 
by, or approaching to inſanity, in conformity with which notion, he applied, when he was at the 
very worlt, to his godfather, Dr. Swinfen, phyfician in Litchfield, and put into his hand a ſtate of 
his caſe, written in Latin; © which ſhowed,” as Mr. Boſwell expreſſes it . an uncommon vigour, 
not only of fancy and taſte, but of judgment.“ That he ſhould have ſuppoſed himſelf approaching 
to inſanity, at the very time when he was giving proofs of a more than ordinary ſoundneſs and vigour 
of judgment, is leſs ſtrange than that Mr. Boſwell ſhould conſider the vigour of fancy, which he diſs 
played on ſuch a ſubject, a proof of his ſanity. It is a common effect of melancholy to make thoſe 
who are afflicted with it imagine that they are actually ſuffering thoſe evils which happen to be 
moſt ſtrongly preſented to their minds. But there is a clear diſtinction between a diſorder which 
affets only the imagination and ſpirits, while the judgment is ſound, and a diſorder by which the 
judgment itſelf is impaired. ' Whatever be the arguments in favour of free-will, of volition unre= 
ſtrained by the force and prevalence of motives, it muſt be allowed that the effects of reaſon on the 
human mind are not at all times, and on all ſubjects, equally powerful. The mind, like the body; hay 
its weak organs; in other words, the impreſſions on ſame ſubjects are ſo deeply fixed, that the judg- 
ment is no longer able to guide the operations of the mind in reaſoning on, or in judging of them. 
The imagination ſeizes the rein, and till the force of the idea is leſſened from habit, the uſual powers 
are ſuſpended. But this is not madneſs; for ſtrong impreſſions of various kinds, will, in different 
minds, produce fimilar effects. From this diſmal malady, which he © did not then know how to ; 
manage,” he never afterwards was perfectly relieved ; and all his labours, and all his employments, 5 
were but temporary interruptions of its baleful en | wk | 
In the hiſtory of his mind, his religious progreſs is an important article. He | had been early in- 
ſtructed in the doctrines of the church of England, by his mother, who continued her pious care with 
afiduity, but in his opinion, not with judgment. * Sunday“ ſaid he was a heavy day to me when 
I was a boy. My mother confined me on Sundays, and made me read © The Whole Duty of Man, 
from a great part of which I could derive no inſtruction. When, for inſtance, I read the chapter on 
theft, which, from infancy, I had been en was wrong, I was no more convinced that theft v 
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wrong than before; ſo there was no acceſſion of knowledge. A boy ſhould be introduced to ſuch 
books by having his attention directed to the arrangement, to the ſtyle, and other excellencies of com. 
| Þoſition; that the mind being thus engaged by an amuſing variety of objects, may not grow weary, 
He communicated to Mr. Boſwell the following account of © the firſt occaſion of his thinking i ig 
earueſt of religion. I fell into an inattention to religion, or an indifference about it, in my ning 
year., The church at Litchfield, in which we had a ſeat, wanted reparation : ſo I was to £0 and 
find a ſeat in other churches ; and having bad eyes, and being awkward about this, I'uſed to go and 
read in the fields on Sunday. This habit continued till my fourteenth year, and ſtill I find a great 
reluRance to go to church. I then became a ſort of lax zalker againſt religion, for I did not much 
#bink about it; and this laſted till I went to Oxford, where it would not be ſuffered. When at Oxford, 
I took up Law's Serious Call to the Unconverted,” expecting to-find it a dull book (as ſuch books 
generally are), and perhaps to laugh at it. But I found Law quite an over-match for me; and this 
was the action of wy tings in catpaſt of men after I became ve gl of rational in. 
quiry." - 
Serious imprefiions of ien from Sime dete, it is certain have been experienced by 
many pious perſons; though it muſt be acknowledged, that weak minds, from an erroneous ſuppoſ. 
tion, that no man is in a ſtate: of grace, who has not felt a particular converſion, have, in ſome 
eaſes, brought a degree of ridicule upon them; a ridicule of which it is inconſiderate or unfair to 
make a general application. Ho ſeriouſly Johnſon was impreſſed with a ſenſe of religion, from 
this time forward, appears from the whole tenor of his life and writings. Religion was the predo- 
minant object of his thoughts; though he ſeems not to have attained all the tranquillity aud afſur. 
ance in his practice of its duties that are fo earneſtly to be defired. His ſentiments, upon points af 
abſtra& virtue and rectitude, were in the higheſt degree elevated and generous, but he was un. 
fortunate enough to have the ſublimity of his mind degraded by the bypochondriacal propenſities d 
his animal conſtitution. | The ſerenity, the independence, and the exultation of religion, were ſenti. 
ments to which he was a ſtranger. He ſaw the Almighty in a different light from what he is 
repreſented in the purer page of the goſpel ; and he trembled in the preſence of Infinite Goodneſ, 
Thoſe tenets of the church of England, which are moſt nearly allied to Calviniſm, were congenil 
to his general feelings, and they made an early impreſſion, which habits confirmed, and which reaſon, 
if ever exerted, could not efface. At the latter part of his life theſe terrors had a conſiderable 
eſſect; nor was their influence loſt, till diſeaſe had weakened his powers, and blunted his feelings. 
- The year following, 1730, Mr. Corbet left the univerſity, and his father, to whom, according to 
Sir John Hawkins, he truſted for ſupport, declined contributing any farther to Johnſon's mainte. 
- ance, than paying for his Commons. His father's buſineſs was. by no means lucrative. His re. 
mittances, conſequently, were too ſmall even to ſupply the decencies of external appearance; and the 
very ſhoes that he wore were fo much torn, that they could no longer conceal his feet. So jealow, 
however, was he of appearing an object of eleemoſynary contribution, that a new pair having been 
placed at his door, by ſome unknown hand, he flung them away with indignation. - 
. While thus oppreſſed by want, he ſeems to have yielded to that indifference to fame and im- 
provement, which is the offspring of deſpair. He was generally ſeen,” ſays Dr. Percy, * lousz - 
ing at the college gate, with a circle of young. ſtudents round him, whom he was entertaining 
with wit, and keeping from their ſtudies, if not ſpiriting them up to rebellion- againſt the college 
diſcipline, which in his maturer years, he ſo much extolled.” The account of his conduct given 
by Dr. Adams, who was at leaſt his nominal tutor for ſome time before he quitted the college, is 
more favourable to his happineſs, but is leſs true. Johnſon,” ſays he, while he was at Pem- 
broke College, was careſſed and loved by all about him; he was a gay and trolicſome fellow, and 
paſſed there the happieſt part of his life.” But his own comment upon this opinion, when mev- 
tioned to him by Mr. Boſwell, ſhows how fallacious it is to eſtimate human happineſs by external 
appearances: * Ah Sir, I was mad and violent. It was bitterneſs which they miſtook for frolic. 
J was miſerably poor, and I thought to fight my way by my literature _ my wit; ſo I diſregarded 


all power and all OY 
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He ſtruggled for another year in this unequal conflict, and profeſſed a defire to practiſe either 


a ihe Civil or the Common Law; but his lebts in college increaſing, and his ſcanty remittances from 
* Litchfield, which had all bes been made with great difficulty, being diſcontinued, his father 
i having fallen into a ftate of inſolvency; he was compelled, by irreſiſtible neceſſity, to relinquiſh his 
th ſcheme, and left the college i in autumn 1731, without a degiee, having been a member of it little | 
nd more than three years. This was a Circumſtance, which, in the ſubſequent part of his life, he had. 
ind occaſion to regret, as the want of it was an obttacle to his obtaining a ſettlement, whence he might 
eat have derived that ſubſiſtence, of which he was certaiu by no other means. 
ich From the uni verſity he returned to his native city, deſtitute, and not knowing how he ſhould 
rd, gain even a decent livelihood. But he was io ſar fortunate, that the reſpectable character of his 
oky parents, and his own merit, ſecured him a kind reception in the beſt families of Litchſield, Mr. 
his Gilbert Walmſley, Regifter of the Prerogative 'Court at Litchfield, © was one of the firſt friends 
in. that literature procured” him; and he paſſed much time in the families of Mr. Howard, and Dr. 
Swinfen, Mr. Simpſon, Mr. a and Captain Garrick, facher of the great ornament of the Bri- 
by tifh ſtage. He has drawn the character of Mr. Walmſley in his“ Life of Smith,“ in the glowing 
1. colours of gratitude, intermingled with the dark hues of political prejudice. In his abhorrence of 
ne whiggiſm, he has imputel to his friend and bene factor, © all the virulence and malevolence of his 
to party.” Yet Mr. Walmſley, whoſe real character is a noble oe, loved Johnſon enough to endure 
om in him the principles he deſpiſed. 3 
do- In the circles of Litchfield, he was frequently in the company of ladies, particularly at Mr. 
u. Walmſley's, whoſe wife and ſiſter- in- law, of the name of Aſton, and the daughters of a Baronet, 
$ of were remarkable for elegance and good breeding. Of Miſs Molly Aſton, who was afterwards mar- 
un | ried to Captain Brodie of the Navy, he uſed to ſpeak with the warmeſt admiration. ** Molly,“ 
oof (ſaid he,) © was a beauty and a ſcholar, a wit and a whig, and ſhe talked all in praiſe of — : 
iti. and ſo I made this epigram upon her. She was the lovelieſt creature I ever ſaw 
is Liber ut effe velim, ſuaſiſti, pulchra Maria, 
« Ut maneam liber; 'pulchra Maria, vale.” 
wal Of this epigram, Mrs. Piozzi, and Mr. Joddrel, and Mr. Eoſwell, among others, have offered 
on, tranſlations. The following verſion is given by Mr. Boſwell : 
ole Adieu Maria! ſince you'd have me free : 
; For who beholds thy charms, a ſlave muſt. be. 
; to in December 1731 his father died, in the 79th year of his age, in very narrow circumſtances; fort, 
* after providing for his mother, that portion of the effocts which fell to his ſhare amounted only to 
0 twenty pounds. 
the In the forlorn ſtate of his cixcumſtances, he accepted ta „ of uſher in the ſchool of 
us, Market-Boſworth in Leiceſterſhite, to which he went oa foot, July 16. 1732. He refided in the 
een 


houſe of Sir Woolſton Dixie, the patron of the ſchool, to whom he ofliciated as a kind of domeſtic, 
chaplain; and who treated him with intolerable harſlineſs. His employment was irkſome to him 
in every reſpet; and after ſuffering for a tew months, what Mr. Boſwell terms complicated 


a5 miſery,” he relinquiſhed a fituation which he ever afterwards remembered with a degree of horror. 

ung Being now again totally unoccupied, he was. invited by Mr. Hector to paſs ſome time with him 

ege at Birmingham, as his gueſt, at the bouſe of Mr. Warren, with whom he lodged. Mr. Warren was 

* the firſt eſtabliſhed bookſeller in Birmingham, and was very attentive to Johnſon, and obtained the 

x aſſiſtance of his pen, in furniſhing ſome periodical effays i in a newſpaper of which he was proprietor. ; 
em- In June 1733, he reſided in the houſe of a perſon named Jarvis, in another part of the town, where : 
and he tranſlated and abridged, from the French of the Abbe Le Grand, a Voyage to Abyſfinia, written ori- 

eu- 


ginally by Jerome Lobo, a Portugueſe Jeſuit. For this work, which was printed in Birmingham, and 


_ publiſhed by Betteſworth and Hitch of Pater-noſter Row, London, 8vo, 1735, but without the tranſla- 
lic. tor's name, he had from Mr. Warren only five guineas. It is the firſt proſe work of Johnſon ; but it 
ded exhibits no ſpecimen of elegance; neither is it marked by any character of ſty le, which would lead to a 


diſcovery of the tranſlator, from an acquaintance with his latter productions. It has, however, been 
juſtly remarked by Mr. Boſwell, that the Preface and Dedication contain ſtrong and not _unfavoure 


of that ſtyle * thought and manner of expreſſion, which he aftgrwards adopted. 
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In February 1734, he returned to Litchfield, and in Auguſt following, publiſhed propoſals for 
printing by ſubſcription an edition of the Latin poems of Politian, Angeli Politiani Poemata Lating 
guibus notas, cum hiſtoria Latine pocſeos, a Petrarche evo ad Politiani tempora deducta et vita 
Politiani fuſius quam ante bac enarrata, addidit Sam. Jonunsow; the work to be printed in 
thirty $vo ſheets, price 5s. © ſubſcriptiotis taken in by the editor, or N. Johnſon, bookſeller of 
Litchfield,” his brother, who had taken up his father's trade. For want of encouragement, the 
work never appeared, and probably never was executed. 

We find him again this year at Birmingham; and in order to procure ſome little ſubſiſtence by 
his pen, he addrefled a letter, under the name of S. Smith, to Mr. Edward Cave, the proprietor of 
the * Gentleman's Magazine,” November 25. 1734, in which he propoſed, * on reaſonable terms, 
' ſometimes to ſupply him with poems, inſcriptions, &c. never printed before, and ſhort literary 
diſſertations in Latin or Engliſh, critical remarks on authors, ancient or modern, forgotten poems 
that deſerve revival, looſe pieces, like Floyer's, worth preſerving.” To this letter Mr. Cave Te. 
turned an anſwer, dated December 2. 1734; but it does not appear that any thing was done is 
conſequence of it. 

He had, from his infancy, been ſenfible to the influence of female charms. When at Stourbridge 
ſchool he was much enamoured of Olivia Lloyd, a young Quaker, to whom he wrote a copy of 
verſes; he conceived a tender paſſion for Lucy Porter, whoſe mother he afterwards married, and 
whom he had frequent opportunities of ſeeing at the houſe of Mr. Hunter of Litchfield, whoſe fe. 
cond wife was her aunt. He addreſſed to her, as ſhe herſelf informed Miſs Seward, ** when he wu 
a lad,” the wer/es to a Lady, on ber preſenting the author with a ſprig of myrtle ; which Mr, 
Hector ſays were written at his requeſt, in 1731, for his friend. Mr. Morgan Graves; but the two 
accounts are not irreconcileable, for he might give them to Mr. Hector, without thinking it ma- 
terial to mention their pre-exiſtence. 

His juvenile attachments to the fair ſex were, however, very tranſient, and he never had a criminal 
connection. In 1735, he became the fervent admirer of Mrs. Porter, widow of Mr. Henry Porter, mercer 
in Birmingham, to whoſe family he had probably been introduced by his ſiſter Mrs. Hunter of Litchfield, 
or through his acquaintance with Jarvis, who might be a relation of Mrs. Porter, whoſe maiden name 
was Jarvis. It was,” he ſaid, © a love match on both ſides, and judging from the deſcription of 
their perſons, we muſt ſuppoſe that the paſſion was not inſpired by the beauties of form, or graces 
of manner, but by a mutual admiration of each others mind. Johnſon's appearance is deſcribed as 
being very forbidding : © He was then lean and lank, ſo that his immenſe ſtructure of bones was 
Hideouſly ſtriking to the eye, and the ſcars of the ſcrophula were deeply viſible. He alſo wore his 
hair, which was ſtraight and tiff, and ſeparated behind; and he often had ſeemingly convultive 
ſtarts and odd geſticulations, which tended at once to excite ſurpriſe and ridicule.” Mrs. Porter 
was double the age of Johnſon, and her perſon and manner, as deſcribed by Garrick, were by no 
means pleafing to others. She was very fat, with a boſom of more than ordinary protuberance. 
Her ſwelled cheeks were of a florid red, produced by thick painting, and increaſed by the liberal 
uſe of cordials, flaring and fantaſtic in her dreſs, and affeted both in her ſpeech and in her 
general behaviour.” 

It is to be obſerved, however, that whatever her real charms may Kors been, Johnſon thought 
her beautiful, for in her Epituph he has recorded her as ſuch; and in his Prayers and Meditations, 
we find very remarkable evidence that his regard and fondbeſs for her never ceaſed, even after death. 
The marriage ceremony was performed, July gth, at Derby, for which place the bride and 
bridegroom ſet out on horſeback; and it muſt be allowed that the capricious and fantaſtic beha- 
viour of the bride, during the journey to church, upon the nuptial morn, as related by Mr. Boſwel, 
was a ſingular beginning of connubial felicity. 

* She was worth about 86ol., which, to a perſon in Johnſon's circumſtances, made it a deſirable 
match. To turn this ſum to the beſt advantage, he.hired a large houſe at Edial, near Litchfield, 
and ſet up a private claſſical academy, in which he was encouraged by his friend Mr. Walmſley. 
Tn the © Gentleman's Magazine” for 1736, there is the following * ADVERTISEMENT—At Edial, 
near Litchfield, in Staffordſhire, young gentlemen are boarded and taught the Latin "and Greek 
* by SAMUEL 3 The plan, notwithſtanding, proved abortive. The only pupib 
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that were put under his care, were Garrick, and his brother George, and a Mr. Offely, 4 young 


gentleman of a good forrune, who died early. 

About this time we {ind him diligently employed on his vac þ s with which Mr. 
Walmſley was ſo well pleaſed that he adviſed him to proceed with it. It is founded upon à paffage 
in Knolles's © Hiſtory of the Turks,” a buok which he afterwards highly praiſed and recommended 


in the Rambler. 
Diſappointed in his expectation of deriving ſubſiſtence from the eſtabliſhment of a bord 


ſchool, he now thought of trying his fortune in London, the great field of genius and exertion, 
where talents of every kind have the fulleſt ſcope, and the higheſt encouragement. 

On the 2d of March 1737, being the 28th year of his age, he ſet out for London, and it is u 
memorable circumſtance, that his pupil Garrick went thither at the ſame time, with intention to 
complete his education, and follow the profeſſion of the law. They were recommended to Mr, 
Colſon, maſter of the mathematical ſchool at Rocheſter, by a letter from Mr. Walmſley, who 
mentions the joint expedition of theſe two eminent men to the metropolis, in the following manner: 

« This young gentleman, and another neighbour of mine, one Mr. Samuel Johnſon, ſet out this 
morning for London together. Davy Garrick is to be with you early the next week, and Mr. 
Johnſon, to try his fate with a tragedy, and to ſee to get himſelf employed in ſome tranſlation, 
either from the Latin or the French. "T_T is a very good ſcholar and poet, and I have great 
hopes will turn out a fine tragedy writer.” 

How he employed himſelf upon his firſt coming to London, is not certainly known. His firſt 
lodgings were at the houſe of Mr. Norris a ſtaymaker in Exeter-Street, in the Strand. Here he 
found it neceſſary to practiſe the moſt rigid economy; and his Ofellus in the Art of Living in 
London, is a real character of an Iriſh painter, who initiated him in the art of living cheaply in 
London. 

Soon after his arrival in London, he renewed his acquaintance with Mr. Henry Hervey, one of 
the branches of the Briſtol family, whom he had known when he was quartered. at Litchfield as 
an officer of the army. At his houſe he was entertained with a kindneſs and hoſpitality of which 
he ever afterwards retained a warm remembrance. Not very long before his death, he deſcribed 
this early friend © Harry Hervey,” thus: © he was a vicious man, but very kind to me. If NOK 
call a dog Hervey, I ſhall love him.” | 

He had now written three acts of his Irene; and he retired for ſome time to lod ings at 
Greenwich, where he proceeded in it ſomewhat farther, and uſed to compoſe walking in the ME, 
but he did not ſtay long enough in that-place to finiſh it. 

At this period, he wiſhed to engage more cloſely with Mr. Cave, and ed to path i 
2 letter dated Greenwich, July 12. 1737, to undertake a tranſlation of Father Paul Sarpi's ©. Hiſs 
tory of the Council of Trent,” from the French edition of Dr. Le Courayer. His propoſal was ac. 
cepted; but it ſhould ſeem from this letter, though ſubſcribed with bis own name, that he had 
not yet been introduced to Mr. Cave. 

In the courſe of the ſummer, he returned to Litchfield, where he had left his wife; and there be 
at laſt finiſhed his tragedy; which was not executed with his rapidity of compoſition upon other oc- 
caſions, but was ſlowly and painfully elaborated, The original unformed ſketch of this tragedy; 
partly in the raw materials of proſe, and partly worked up in verſe, in his own hand-writing, is 
preſerved in the King's Library. : 

In three months after, he removed to London with his wife; but her ning. who had lived 
with them at Edial, was left with her relations in the country. His lodgings were for ſome” time 
in Woodſtock-Street, near Hanover-Square, and afterwards in Caſtle- Street, near Cavendiſh-Square; 
His tragedy being, as he thought, completely finiſhed, and fit fbr the ſtage, he ſolicited Mr. Fleet. 
wood, the manager of Drury-Lane Theatre, to have it acted at his houſe; but Mr. PR 
would not accept it. 

Upon his coming to London, he was inliſted by Mr. Cave, as a mondo coadjutor in his nene 
which, for many years, was his principal reſource for employment and ſupport. A conſiderahle 
period of his life is loſt in laying that he was the hireling of Mr, Cave. The narrative i; little 
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| diverſified by the enumeration of his contributions. But the publications of a writer, like thy 
battles and ſieges of a general, are the circumſtances which muſt fix the ſeveral eras of his lif, 
In this part of the narrative, the pieces acknowledged by Johnſon to be of his writing, are printel 
In Italics, and thoſe which are aſcribed to him ane good authority, or internal evidence, are di. 
mtinguiſhed by inverted commas. 

His firſt performance in the Gentleman's abt was a Latin Ode, Ad Urbanum, in March 
3738, a tranſlation of which, by an known correſpondent, appeared in the Magazine for ' May 
following. 

At this period, the misfortunes and miſconduct of Savage had reduced him to the loweſt ſtate q 
wretchedneſs as a writer for bread; and his viſits at St. John's Gate, where the Gentleman; 
Magazine” was originally printed, partly brought Johnſon and him together. Johnſon com. 
menced an intimacy with this extraordinary man. Both had great parts, and they were equaly 
under the prefſure of want. They had a fellow-feeling, and ſympathy united them cloſer. 

It is melancholy to reflect, that Johnſon and Savage were ſometimes in ſuch extreme indigence, 
that they could not pay for à lod ging, ſo that they have wandered together whole nights in the ſtree, 
Yet as Savage had ſeen life in all its varieties, and been much in the company of the ſtateſmen ani 
wits of his time, we may ſuppoſe, in theſe ſcenes of diſtreſs, that he communicated to Johnſon u 
abundant ſupply of ſuch materials as his philoſophical curioſity moſt eagerly deſired, and mes 
tioned many of the anecdotes with which he afterwards enriched the life of his unhappy companion, 

He mentioned to Sir Joſhua Reynolds, that one night in particular, when Savage and he walke( 
round St. James's Square, for want of a lodging, they were not at all depreſſed by their ſituation 
but in high ſpirits, and brimful of patriotiſm, traverſed the Square for ſeveral hours, inveighed a 

gainſt the miniſter, and reſolved they would and by their country.“ 

.. Sir John Hawkins ſuppoſes that © Johnſon was captivated by the addreſs and demeanour of 8. 
vage, who, as te his exterior, was to a remarkable degree accompliſhed ; he was a handſome vel. 
made man, and very courteous in the modes of ſalutation.“ He took off his hat, he tells us, with; 
good air, made a graceful bow, and was a good ſwordſman. Theſe accompliſhments,” he add 
and the eaſe and pleaſautry of his converſation, were probably the charms that wrought u 

Johnſon, who at this time had not been acuſtomed to the converſation of gentlemen.” But if, 2. 

cording to his biographer's notion, he © never ſaw the charms of his wife,” how ſhould he percein 

the graces of Savage ? 

Johaſoo, indeed, deſcribes him as having a graceful and manly deportment, a ſolemn dignity 
of mien, but which, upon a nearer acquaintance, ſoftened into an engaging eaſineſs of manners" 
How highly he admired him for that knowledge, which he himſelf ſo much cultivated, and whit 
kindneſs he entertained. for him, appears in the following verſes in the Gentleman's Magazine in 


April 17 38. 


5 


Ad Ricax Dun Savacr Arm. humani generis amatorem; 
Humani ſtudium generis cui pectore fervet, 
O!] colat humanum te foveatque genus ! ' 


About this time be became acquainted with Miſs Elizabeth Carter, the learned tranſlator d 
© Epictetus,” to whom he paid a friendly attention, and in the ſame Magazine complimented bet 
in An Znigma to Eliza, both in Greek and Latin. He writes Mr. Cave, © I think ſhe ought to be 

celebrated in as many different languages as Lewis le Grand.” His verfes to a Lady, (Mifs Molh 
Afton) who ſpoke in defence of liberty, firſt appeared in the ſame Magazine. 
In May 1738, he publiſhed his London, a Poem, written in imitation of the 3d ſatire of Juvenal 
It has been generally ſaid, that he offered it to ſeveral bookſellers, none of whom would purchaf 
it. Mr. Cave, at laſt, communicated it to Dodſley, who had taſte enough to perceive its uncommot 
merit, and thought it“ creditable to be concerned with it.” Dodſley gave him 101. for the copy. 
It is remarkable, that it came out on the ſame morning with Pope's ſatire, intitled, 1738," 
One of its warmeſt patrons was General Oglethorpe. - Pope alſo was ſo ftruck with its merit, that 
he ſought to diſcover the author, and propheſied his future fame. He will,” ſaid he © ſoon be 
Abterr#,” and it appears from his agte to Lord Gower, he himſelf was ſucceſsful in his inquiries 
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1 © a ſhort extract from London,” in the Gentleman's Magazine for May, is added, Become 


remarkable for having got to the ſecond edition in the ſpace of a week.” This admicable poem 
laid the firſt foundation of his fame. Sir John Hawkins obſerves, that in this poem he has adpoted 
the vulgar topic of the time, to gratify the malevolence of the Tory faction; and Mr. Boſwell can- 


didly allows, that ©* the flame of patriotiſm and zeal for popular reſiſtance with which it is fraught, 
had no juſt cauſe.” It contains the moſt ſpirited invectives againſt tyranny and oppreſſion, the 


warmeſt predilection for his own country, and the pureſt love of virtue, interſperſed with traits 
of his own particular character and ſituation. He heated his mind with the ardour of Juvenal, 
and he wrote with the ſpirit and energy of a fine poet, and a ſharp critic of the times. Boileau 
had imitated the ſame ſatire with great ſucceſs, applying it to Paris; but an attentive compariſon 
will ſatisfy every reader that he is much excelled by Johnſon. Oldham had alſo imitated it, and 
applied it to London; but there is ſcarcely any coincidence between the two performances, though 
vpon the very ſame ſubject. | 1 

In the courſe of his engagement with Mr. Cave, he compoſed the Debates in the Senate of Magna 
Lilliputia, the firſt number of which appeared in the © Gentleman's Magazine” for June 1738, 
ſometimes with feigned names of the ſeveral ſpeeches, ſometimes with denominations formed of 
the letters of their real names, ſo that they might be eaſily decyphered. Parliament then kept the 
preſs in a kind of myſterious awe, which made it neceſſary to have'recourſe ta ſuch devices. The 
debates for ſome time were brought home and digeſted by Guthrie, and afterwards ſent by Mr. 
Cave to Johnſon for his reviſion. When Guthrie had attained to a greater variety of employment, 
and the ſpeeches were more and more enriched by the acceſſion of Johnſon's genius, it was reſolved 
that he ſhould do the whole himſelf, from notes furniſhed by perſons employed to attend in both 
houſes of Parliament. His ſole compoſition of them began November 19. 1740, and ended Fe- 
bruary 23. 1742-3. From that time they were written by Hawkeſworth to the year 1960. Johu- 
ſon acknowledged the debates to be ſpurious, long after the world had conſidered them as genuine; 
and ſome days previous to his death, declared, that of all his writings they gave him the moſt un- 
eaſineſs. The deceit, however, could not be very pernicious, in the effects of which ſo many per- 
ſons were involved. Neither are they ſo completely his own compoſition as is generally ſuppoſed. 
That notes of the ſpeeches were taken in the Houſes of Parliament, and given to him, is evident 
from his own declarations. And it does not appear probable that Mr. Cave, who was ever attentive 
to the improvement of his Magazine, ſhould be more negligent in procuring notes as accurate as he 
could, during tke time when Johnſen executed this department, than when it was in the hands ef 
Guthrie. It ſeems at leaſt moſt likely, therefore, that the language and illuſtrations are Johnſon's 
own, but that the arguments and general arrangements were taken from the ſeveral ſpeechey 
ſpoken in either houſe. 7 | 

The trade of writing was, however, ſo little profitable, that notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of his 
London, he wiſhed to accept an offer made to him, of becoming maſter of the free ſchool at Ap- 
pleby in Leiceſterſhire (Pope ſays in Shropſhire), the ſalary of which was fixty pounds a- year. But 
the ſtatutes of the ſchool required that he ſhonld be a Maſter of Arts, and it was then thought tos 
great a favour to be aſked of the Univerſity of Oxford. Pope, without any knowledge of him, but 
from his London, recommended him to Lord Gower, who, by a letter which has been often printed, 
to a friend of Swift, dated Trentham, Auguſt r. 1738, endeavoured to procure him a degree from 
Trinity-College, Dublin. This expedient failed. There is reaſon to think that Swift declined to 
meddle in the buſineſs; and-to this circumſtance Johnſon's known diſlike of Swift has been often 
imputed. | "34% f - | | 

He made one other effort to emancipate himſelf from the dradgery of authorſhip, by endeavour- 
ing to be introduced to the bar at Doctor's Commons; but here the want of a Doctor's degree in 
Civil Law, was alſo an unſurmountable impediment. | | 
He was, therefore, under the neceſſity of perſevering in that courſe into which he was forced; 
and we find him proſecuting his deſign of tranſlating Father Paul's Hiftory of the Council of 
Trent,” in 2 vols. 4to, which was announced in the © Weekly Miſcellany,” October 21. 1738. 
Twelve ſheets of this tranſlation were printed off; but the defign was dropped, for it happened, tha” 
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another Samuel Johnſon, Librarian of St. Martin's in the Fields, and Curate of that Pariſh, hag 
engaged in the ſame undertaking, under the patronage of Dr. Pearce; the conſequence of which, 
was, an oppoſition, which mutually deſtroyed each others hopes of ſucceſs, 

In the « Gentleman's Magazine“ of this year, beſides the pieces already mentioned, he gave 2 

Tie e Father Paul in the November Magazine, and wrote the © Preface” to the volume. The“ Apo- 
theoſis of Milton, a Viſion,” printed in the Magazine for 1738 and 1739, given to him by Sir John 

Hawkins, was the production of Guthrie. The Tranſlation of Cronſaz's © Examination of Pope's 

Eſſay on Man,” and printed by Cave in November 1738, has been aſcribed to him; but Miſs Carter 
has lately acknowledged that ſhe was the tranſlator. | | 

In 1939, beſide the aſliſtance he gave to the Debates in the Senate of Lilliput, his writings in the 

> Gentieman's Magazine“ were, The Life of Boerbaave, An Appeal to the Public in behalf of the Editor, 

Ferſes to Eliza, a Greek Epigram to Dr. Birch, and “ Conſiderations on the caſe of Dr. Trapp's Ser- 
mons, reprinted in the Magazine for July 1787, 

The ſame year he joined in the clamour againſt Walpole, and publiſhed his famous Jacobite pamphlet, 

entitled, Marmor Norfolcienſe, or an Eſſay on an Ancient Prophetical inſcription in Monkiſe rhyme, lately If 
covered near Lynne, in Norfolk, by Probus Britannicus. In this performance, he inveighs againſt the Brun 
wick ſucceſſion, and the meaſures of Government conſequent upon it, with warm anti-Hanoverian 

Zea). The Jacobite principles inculcared by it, according to Sir John Hawkins, arouſed the vigilance 
of the Miniſtry. A warrant was iſſued, and meſſengers were employed to apprehend the author, who, 
it ſeems, was known. To clude his purſuers, he retired with his wife to Lambeth-marſh, and there 
lay concealed in an obſcure lodging till the ſcent grew cold. Mr. Boſwell however denies that 
there is any foundation for this ſtory ; for that Mr. Steele, one of the late ſecretaries of the Trea- 
fury, had directed every poſſible ſearch to be made in the records of the Treaſury and Secretary of 
State's Office, but could find no trace of any warrant having been iſſued to apprehend the author 
of this pamphlet.” His Marmor Norfolcienſe obtained alſo the honour of Pope's commendation, as 
appears from the following note concerning Johnſon, copied with minute exactneſs, by Mr. Boſwell, 
from the original in the poſſeſſion of Dr. Percy. 

This ¶ London] is imitated by one Johnſon, who put in for a public ſchool in Shropſhire, but was 
diſappointed. He has an infirmity of the convulſive kind, that attacks him ſometimes, ſo as to 
make him a ſad ſpectacle. Mr. P. from the merit of this work, which was all the knowledge he 
had of him, endeavoured to ſerve him without his own application; and wrote to my Lord Gower, 

but he did not ſucceed; Mr. Johnſon publiſhed afterwards another poem in Latin, with notes, the 
whole very humorous, called the Norfolk Prophecy.” 

In the ſame year 1739 he publiſhed A complete Findication of the Licenſers of the Stage, from the na- 
ticious and ſcandalous aſperſiont of Mr. Brooke, author of Guſtavus Vaſa, in 4to. This was an ironical, 

but a very proper attack upon the Lord Chamberlain, for the injuſtifiable ſuppreſſion of that tragedy. 

Indeed the power veſted in that officer, reſpecting dramatic pieces, is a diſgrace to a free country, 
and the act which gave him that power ought to be repealed. To juſtify the rejection of this play, 
Sir John Hawkins ſelects a few paſſages, not one of which would give umbrage at this day. 

In July 1739, a ſubſcription was completed for Savage, who was to retire to Swanſea, and he 
parted with the companion of his midnight rambles, never to ſee him more, This ſeparation was 
perhaps a real advantage to Johnſon. By aſſociating with Savage, who was habituated to the licen- 
tiouſneſs and diſſipation of the town, Johnſon, though his good principles remained fleady, did not 
entirely preſerve that temperance for which he was remarkable, in days of greater ſimplicity, but 
was imperceptibly led into ſome indulgences, which occaſioned much diſtreſs to his virtuous mind. 
It is faid by Sir John Hawkins, that during his connection with Savage, a ſhort ſeparation took place 
between Johnſon and his wife. They were, however, ſoon brought together again, Johnſon loved 
her, and ſhowed his affection in various modes of gallantry, which Garrick uſed to mimic. The 
aſfectation of faſhionable airs did not fit eaſy on Johnſon; his gallantry was received by the wife 
with the flutter of a coquete, and both, we may believe, expoſed themſelves to ridicule. 

In 1740, he contributed to the « Gentleman's Magazine, the“ Preface,” Life of Admiral Blake, 
and the firſt parts of thoſe of Sir Francis Drake, and of Philip Barettier, both which he finiſhed the 
year after; An © Eſſay on Epitaphs,” and an Epitaph on Philips, a muſician, which was afterwards 
publiſhed, with ſome other picces of his Miſs Williams's « Miſcellanies. 
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FLazine“ for April, and confirmed by the approbation of the public. 
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In co wrote for the © Gentleman's Magazine,” the Preface,” concluſion of his Lives of 


| Drake and Barettier ; A free tranſlation of the jeſts of Hierocles, with an Introduction, Debate 


on the Propoſal of Parliament to Cromwell, to aſſume the title of King, abridged, methodized, and 
digeſted;” © tranſlation of Abbe Guyon's Diſſertation on the Amazons;” ** tranſlation of Fontenelle”s 
Panegyric on Dr. Morin.“ He, this year, and the two following, wrote the Parliamentary Debates. 
The eloquence, the force of argument, and the ſplendour of RG. diſplayed in the ſeveral ſpeeches, 
are well known, and univerſally admired. To one who praiſed his impartiality, obſerving that he 
had dealt out reaſon and eloquenee with an equal hand to both parties, © That is not quite true, Sir, 
ſaid Johnſon, I ſaved appearances well enough, but I took care that the Waic Docs ſhould not have 
the beſt of it.” They have been collected in 2 vols. 8 vo, 1787, and recommended to the notice- of 
parliamentary ſpeakers as orations upon queſtions of public importance, by a © Preface,” written by 
George Chalmers, Eſq. whoſe commercial and biographical writings are well known, and eſteemed. 

In 1742, he wrote for the «© Gentleman's Magazine, the © Preface;” the Parliamentary Debates ; 
Eſſay on the Account of the Conduct of the Ducheſs of Marlborough, then the popular topic of converſation ; 
The Life of Peter Burman ; Additions to his Life of Barettier ; The Life of Sydenham, afterwards preſix- 
ed to Swan's edition of his works; the “ Foreign Hiſtory,” for December; ©« Eſſay on the Deſcrip- 
tion of China, from the French of Du Halde; ; Propoſals for printing Bibliotbeca Harlecana, or a Ca- 
talogue of the Library of the Earl of Oxford. It was afterwards prefixcd to the firſt volume of the 
« Catalogue,” in which the Latin account of books were written by him. He was employed in 
this buſineſs by Mr. Thomas Oſborne, bookſeller in Gray's Inn, who purchaſed the library for 
13,0001. a ſum which, Mr. Oldys ſays in one of his manuſcripts, was not more than the binding of 
the books had coſt; yet the ſlowneſs of the ſale was ſuch, that there was not much gained by it. It 
has been confidently related, with many embelliſhments, that Johnſon knocked Oſborne down in his 
ſhop with a folio, and put his foot upon his neck. Johnſon himſelf relates it differently to Mr. Boſ- 
well, © Sir, he was impertinent to me, and ] beat him; but it was not in his ſhop, it was in my 
own chamber. This anecdote has been often told to prove Johnſon's ferocity; but merit cannot 
always take the ſpurns of the unworthy with patience and a forbearing ſpirit. 

He wrote in the Gentleman's Magazine“ for 1743, the . Preface ;”* the Parliamentary Debates 
for January and February; “ Conſiderations on the Diſpute between Cronſaz and Warhurton, on 
Pope's Eſſay on Man,” in which he defcnds Cronſaz; Ad Lauram parituram Epigramma ; A La 
inks of Pope's verſes on his Grotto; an exquiſitely beautiful Ode on Friendſbip; and an © Advertiſe- 
ment” for Oſborne, concerning the Harleian Catalogue. 

The ſame year he wrote for his ſchool-fe}low, Dr. James's © Medicinal Dictionary,“ in 3 vols. folio, 
the Dedication to Dr. Mead, which is conceived with great addreſs, to conciliate the patronage of that 


very eminent man. He had alſo written or aſſiſted in writing the propoſals for this work, and be- | 


ing very ſond of the ſtudy of phyſic, in which Dr. James was his maſter, he furniſhed ſome of the ar- 
ticles. 

Ar this time, his circumſtances were much embarraſſed, yet ſuch was his liberal aſfection ſor his 
mother, that he took upon himſelf a debt of hers, to Mr. Levett of Litchfield, which, though only 
twelve pounds, was then conſiderable to him. 

In 1744, he wrote the “ Preface” for the Gentleman's Magazine, and the Preface to the Herlcian 
Miſcellany. The ſelection of the pamphlets of which it was compoſed was made by Mr. Oldys, a 
man of cager curioſity, and indefatigable diligence, to whom Engliſh literature owes many obliga- 
tions. 

The ſame year he produced one work fully ſufficient to maintain the high reputation which he 
had acquired. This was the Life of Savage, which he had announced his intention of writing in 
the «© Gentleman's Magazine,” for Auguſt 1743. It is ſaid by Sir John Hawkins that he com- 
poſed the whole of it in thirty-ſix hours; but Mr. Boſwell ſtates, upon Johnſon's own authority, 
that he compoſed forty-eight of the preſent octavo pages at a ſitting, but that he ſat up all night. 


It came out in February, from the ſhop of Roberts, who, in April following, republiſhed his Life of 


Barettier, in a ſeparate pamphlet. It was no ſooner publiched than the following liberal praiſe 
was given to it by Fielding, in © The Champion, which was copied into the “ Gentleman” $ Ma- 
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This pamphlet is without flattery to its author, as juſt and well-written A piece as of its kind I 
ever ſaw. It is certainly penned with equal accure cy and ſpirit, of which I am ſo much the better 
judge, as I knew many of the facts to be ſtrict y trae, and very ſairly related. It is a very amuſing, 
and withal a very inſtructive and valuable performance. The author's obſervations are ſhort, ſigni- 
ſicant, and juſt, as his narrative is remarkably ſmooth, and well diſpoſed. His reflections open to 
all the receſſes of the human heart; and, in a word, a more juſt or pleatant, a more engaging, or 
a more inſtructive treatiſe on all the excellencies and defects of human nature, is ſcarce to be found 
in our own, or perhaps any other language.” 

Johnſon had now lived nearly half his days, without friends or lucrative profeſſion ; he had toiled 
and laboured, yet ſtill, as he himſelf expreſſes it, was © to provide for the day, that was paſling over 
him.“ Of the profeſiion of an unſriended author he ſaw the danger and the difficulties. Amhurk, 
who had conducted The Craftſman, ' Savage, Boyſe, and others who had laboured in literature 
without emerging from diſtreſs, were recent examples, and clouded his proſpect. 

Sir John Hawkins has preſerved a liſt of literary projects, not leſs than thirty- nine articles, which 
he had formed in the courſe of his ſtudies; but ſuch was his want of W or the verſatility 
of his temper, that not one of all his ſchemes was ever executed. 

A. new edition of Shakſpeare now occurred to him, and as a prelude to it, in April 1745, be 
publiſhed a pamphlet, intituled Miſcellanecus obſervations on the Traged y of . Macbeth, With Remarks 
on Sir Thomas Hanmer” s edition of Shatſpeare. To which ts affixed, propoſals for a new edition of 


Shakſpeare, with a Specimen, $vo. The notice of the public was, however, not excited to his 


anonymous propoſals for the execution of a taſk which Warburton was known to have undertaken 

the project, therefore, died at that time, to reviye at a ſuture period. His pamphlet, however, was 
highly eſteemed, and even the ſupercilious Warburton, in the © Preface” to his Shakſpeare, publiſhed 
two years afterwards, had the candour to exempt it from his general cenſure * of thoſe things which 

have been publiſhed under the titles of © Eſſays,” Remarks,“ “ Obſereations,” &c. on © Shak. 
ſpeare,” and ſpoke of it as the work of ** a man of great parts and genius. This obligation Johnſon 

always 1 in terms of gratitude. He praiſed me Cid be} at a time when praiſe was 
of value to me.” 

In the year 1746, which was marked by a civil war in Britain, when a raſh attempt was made 
to reſtore the houſe of Stuart to the throne, his literary career appears to have been almoſt totally 
ſuſpended. His attachment to that unfortunate family is weil known ; ſome may imagine that a 
ſympathetic anxiety impeded the exertion of his intellectual powers; but it is probable that he was, 
during that time, employed upon his Shaſpeare, or ſketching the out-lines of his Dictionary of the 
Engliſo Language. 

Having formed and digeſted the plan of his great philological work, which might then be eſteem- 
ed one of the deſiderata of Engliſh literature, he communicated it to the public, in 1747, in a 

amphlet, intituled, The Plan of a Difionary of the Engliſh Language, addreſſed to the Right Ho- 
nourable Philip Dormer, Earl of Cheſterfield, one ef hit Majeſty's Secretaries of State. The hint 
of undertaking this work is ſaid to have been firſt ſuggeſted to Johnſon by Dodſley, who contracted 
with him for the execution of it in conjunction with Mr. Charles Hitch, Mr. Andrew Millar, the 
two Meſſrs. Longman, and the two Meflrs. Knapton. The price ſtipulated was 1575 1. 
The Plan has not only the ſubſtantial merit of comprehenfion, perſpicuity, and preciſion, but the 
Janguage of it is unexceptionably excellent ; and never was there a more dignified ſtrain of compli- 
ment than that in which he courts the attention of Cheſterfield, who was very ambitious of literary 
diſtinction, and who, upon being informed of the deſign, had expreſſed himſelf in terms very favour- 
able to its ſucceſs. The way in which it came to be inſcribed to Cheſterfield was this: I had 
neglected,“ ſays he, * to write it by the time appointed. Dodſley ſuggeſted a deſire to have it ad- 
dreſſed to Lord Cheſterfield. I laid hold of this gs a pretext for delay, that it might be better done, 
and let Dodſley have his deſire.” The Plan itſelf, however, proves, that the Earl not only favour- 
ed the deſign, but that there had been a particular communication with his Lordſhip concerning it. 
To enable him to complete this vaſt undertaking, he hired a houſe in Gough- Square, Fleet-Street, 
Etted up vue of the upper rooms aſter the mavner of a counting houſe, and employed fix amanueple5 
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there in tranſcribing; five of whom were natives of North Britain, Mr. Macbean author of © A. 
Syſtem of Ancient Geography, &. Mr. Shiels, the principal collector and digeſter of the mate 
rials for the © Lives of tae Poets I753,” to which the name of Mr. Theo. Cibber is prefixed ; Mr. 
Stewart, ſon of Mr. George Stewart, bookſeller in Edinburgh, and a Mr. Maitland ; the fixth was 
Mr. Peyton, a French maſter, who publiſhed ſome elementary tracts. The words, partly taken 
from other dictionaries, and partly ſupplied by himſelf, having been firſt written down, with ſpaces 
left between them, he delivered in writing their etymologies, definitions, and various fignifications. 
The authorities were copied from the books themſelves, in which he had marked the n with 
a black lead pencil, the traces of which could eaſily be effaced. 

This year he contributed to the © Gentleman's Magazine,” for May, five ſhort poeticnt pieces. 
A tranſlation of a Latin Epitaph on Sir Thomas Hanmer,” “To Miſs —, on her giving the 
author a gold and filk net-work purſe of her own weaving,“ Stella in Mourning,” The Winter's 


Walk, "4 An Ode,” and © To Lyce, an elderly Lady,” diſtinguiſhed by three aſteriſks. In the Ma- 


gazine for December, he inſerted an Ode on Winter, which is one of the beſt of his lyric compoſitions. 

In September, this year, his fortunate pupil, Garrick, having become Joint-patentee and manager 
of Drury-lane theatre, he furniſhed him with a Prologue at the opening of it, which, for juſt and 
manly criticiſm, as well as for poetical excellence, is unrivalled in that ſpecies of compoſition. 

In 1748, while he was employed in his DiSionary, he exerted his talents in ocraſional compoſition, 
very different from lexicography, and formed a club that met at Horſe man's chop-houſe in Ivy- lane, 
Pater- noſter Row, every Tueſday evening, with a view to enjoy literary diſcuſſion, and the pleaſure 
of animated relaxation. The members aſſociated with him in this little ſociety, were his beloved 
friend, Dr. Richard Bathurſt, a phyſician, Dr. Hawkeſworth, Dr. Salter, father of the late maſter 
of the charter-houſe, Mr. Ryland, a merchant, Mr. John Payne, then a bookſeller i in Pater-noſter 
Row, Mr. Samuel Dyer, a learned young man, intended for the diſſenting miniſtry, Dr. William 
M*Ghie, a Scotch phyſician, Dr. Edmund Barker, a young phyſician, and Sir John Hawkins. The 
endowments of Mr, Dyer are repreſented by Sir John Hawkins as of ſuch a ſuperior kind, “ that in 
ſome inftances Johnſon might almoſt be ſaid to have looked up to him.” They uſed to diſpute in 
this club, about the moral ſenſe and the fitneſs of things, but Johnſon was not uniform in his opi- 
nions; contending as often for victory as truth. This infirmity attended him through life. 1 

In this year he publifhed, in the Gentleman's Magazine” for May, The Life of Roſcommon, which 
has ſince been inſerted i in his © Lives of the Poets.“ He wrote alſo the Prafſace to Dodfley” s © Pre- 
ceptor, and the Viſion of Theodore, the Hermit of Tenerife, ſound in his cell, a moſt beautiful allegory of 
human life, under the ſiguse of aſcending the mountain of exiſtence, which he himſelf thought 
the beſt of his writings. 

In January 1749, he publiſhed The Vanity of Hyman Wiſoes, being the tenth Satire of Fuvenal imitated, with 
his name, Of this poem, he compoſed ſeventy linesin one day, without putting one of them upon pa- 
per till they were finiſhed. © He received of Dodſley, ſor the copy, only fifteen guineas. It has been 
thought to have leſs of common lite, and more of a philqqophic dignity than his London. It is cha- 
racteriaed by profound reflection, more than pointed ſpirit. It has, however, always been held in 
high eſteem, and is certainly as great an effort of ethic poetry as any language can ſhow, The in- 
ſtances of the varicty of diſappointment are chofen ſo judiciouſly, and painted ſo ſtrongly, that the 
moment they are read, they bring conviction to every thinking mind. 

On the 8th of February this year, his tragedy of rene, which had been long kept back for want of 
encouragement, was brought upon the ſtage at Drury-Lane, by the kindneſs of Garrick. A violent 
diſpute aroſe between him and the manager, relative to the alterations neceſſary to be made to fit it 
for the theatre. The poet for a long time refuſed to ſubmit his lines to the critical amputation of 
the actor, and the latter was obliged to apply to Dr. Taylor to become a mediator in the diſpute. 
Johnſon's pride at length gave way to alterations; but whether to the full extent of the manager's 

wiſhes, is not known. Dr. Adams was preſent the firſt night of the repreſentation, and gave Mr. 
Boſwell the following account: © Before the curtain drew up, there were catcalls whiſtling, which 
alarmed Johnſon's friends. The prologue, which was written by himſelf, in a manly ſtrain, ſoothed 
the audience, and the play went off tolerably till it came ty the cone! laſion, when Mrs, Pritchard, the 
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heroine of the piece, was to be ſtrangled upon the ſtage, and was to ſpeak two lines with the bow. 
Kring round her neck. The audience cried out, Murder! Murder!” She ſeveral times attempt. 
ed to ſpeak, but in vain. At laf. ſhe was obliged to go off the ſtage alive.“ This paſſage was after. 
wards ſtruck out, and ſhe was carried off to be put to death behind the ſcenes, as the play now has it. 
- Mr. Boſwell aſcribes the epilogue to Sir William Yonge ; but upon no good foundation. 

In the unfavourable decifiqn of the public upon his tragedy, Johnſon aquieſced without a murmur, 
He was convinced that he had not the talents neceſſary to write ſucceſsfully for the ſtage, and never 
made another attempt in that ſpecies of compoſition. 

In December this year, he wrote the Preface and Poſerift to Lavder's © Eſſay on Milton's Uſe, 
and Imitation of the Moderns, in his Paradiſe Loſt, & vo, a book made up of forgeries, and Publiſh. 
ed to impoſe upon mankind. Sir John Hawkins tells us, that Johnſon aſſiſted Lauder from motive; 
of enmity to the memory of Milton; but it appears, that while Lauder's work was in the preſs, the 
proof ſheets were ſubmitted to the inſpection of the Ivy-Lane Club. If Johnſon approved of the 
deſign, it was no longer than while he believed it ſounded in fact. With the reſt of the club, he 
was in one common error. As ſoon as Dr. Douglas, now Biſhop of Saliſbury, eſpouſed the cauſe of 
truth, and with ability that will ever do him honcur, dragged the impoſtor to open daylight, John- 
ſon: made ample reparation to the genius of Milton, He not only diſclaimed the fraud, but inſiſted 
on the impoſlor confeſſing his offence; and for this purpoſe drew up a recantation, which Lauder 
ſigned and publiſhed, intituled, A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Douglas, occaſioned by his Vindication 
of Milton, by William Lauder, M. A. 4to, 1751. The frankneſs of this confeſſion would have 
made ſome atonement for the baſeneſs of the attempt, and its abje& humility been deemed a ſuffi- 
cient puniſhment of the impoſtor, if that unhappy man had not had the folly and wickedneſs aſter- 
wards to deny this apology, and reaſſert his former accuſation, in a pamphlet intituled, King Charles 
Vindicated from the Charge of Plagiariſm, brought againſt him by Milton, and Milton himſelf 
convicted of Forgery and a groſs impoſition on the Public,” 8vo, 1755. This effort of ſpleen and 
malice was alſo abortive; and Lauder ſoon afterwards retired to Barbadocs, where lie died, as he 
/ had lived, an object of general contempt, in 1771. 

On the 2oth March 1750, he publiſhed the firſt paper of the Rambler, and continued it withont 
interruption every Tueſday and Friday, till the 17th of March 1752, when it cloſed. In carrying 
on this periodical publication, he ſeems neither to have courted, nor to have met with much aflit 
| ance, the number of papers contributed by others amounting only to five in number, four billets in 

No. 10, by Mrs. Chapone, No. zo, by Mrs. Talbot, No. 97, by Richardſon, and Nos. 44. and 100, 
by Miſs Carter. Theſe admirable eſſays, we are told by Mr. Boſwell, were written in haſte, juſt az 
they were wanted for the preis, without even being read over by him before they were printed, 

Making every allowance for powers far exceeding the uſual lot of man, ſtill there are bounds which 
we muſt ſet to our belief upon this head. It is not at every ſeaſon that the mind can concentrate its 
faculties to a particular ſubject with equal ſtrength, or that the fancy can create imagery ſpontaneouſ- 
1y to adorn and enforce its reaſonings. That Johnſon ſometimes ſelected his ſubje ct, culled his images, 
and arranged his arguments for theſe papers, is evident from the notes of his common-place book, 
preſerved by Sir John Hawkins and Mr. Poſwell. When he planned ſome eſſays with ſuch minute 
carefulneſs, it is not likely that he truſted wholly to the ſudden effuſions of his mind for the remain- 
der. Thoſe which are taken ſrom the notes of his common-place book, do not manifeſt by an excel 
- lence ſuyerior to the reſt, peculiar labours of mind in the conception, or pains in the compoſition; 
and we cannot ſuppoſe a man ſo happy in his genins, that the new-born offspring of his brain ſhould 
invariably appear as ſtrong and perfect as thoſe which have been matured, faſhioned, and poliſned by 
ſedulous reflection. This, therefore, appears to be moſt probable, with reſpect to the wonderſul ſa- 
culty which he is ſaid to have manifeſted in this and other of his works; that during his fleepleis 
nights and frequent abſtractions from company, he conceived and ſketched much of an impending 
Work; that though he had in ſome degree preconceived his mater: :als, he committed nothing to paper, 
juſt as he i is known to have done in compoſing his Vanity of Human Wiſhes. If this ſuppoſition ſtrips 
the account of wonder, it inv reſts it with probability, ſince a man of his powers of mind and habits 
of compoſition, might well write an eſſay at a ſitting and without a blot, when he had little more 
to attend to, than to clothe his conceptions in vigorous language, modulated into ſonorous periods. 
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The Rainbler was not ſucceſsful as a periodical work, not more than five hundred copics of any one 
aumber having been ever printed. Of courſe, the bookſeller, who paid Johnſon four guineas a week, 
aid not carry on a very ſucceſsful trade; his generoſity and perſeverance are to be commended. While 
3 of an edition at Edinburgh, which followed progreſſively the London publication, printed 
by Sands, Murray and Cochrane, with uncommen elegance, upon writing paper, of a duodecimo 
ſize, and was completed in eight yolumes. Soon after the firſt folio edition was concluded, it was 
publiſhed in four octavo volumes; and Johnſon lived to ſee a juſt tribute of approbation paid to its 
merit in the extenſiveneſs of its ſale, ten numerous editions of it having been printed in London, be- 
before his death, beſides thoſe of Ireland and Scotland. 

This year he wrote a Prologue, which was ſpoken by Garrick, before th- acting of “ Comus,” at 
Drury-Lane theatre, April 5, for the benefit of Mrs. Elizabeth Foſter, Milton's grand-daughter, 
and the only ſurviving branch of his family, and took a very zealous intereſt. in the ſucceſs of the 
charity. Tonſon, the bookſeller, gave 20 L and Dr. Newton brought a large contribution; yet all 


their efforts, joined to the allurements of Johnſon's pen, and Garrick's performance, procured only 


ol. 
* 1751, while he was employed both on the Rambler and his Dictionary, he wrote the Life of 
 Cheynell, in „ The Student, or the Oxford and Cambridge Miſcellany,” a periodical work, in 
which Smart, Colman, Thornton, and other wits of both the univerſities diſtinguiſhed their talents. 
Fir John Hawkins relates, that in the ſpring of this year, he indulged himſelf in a frolic of mid- 
night revelry. This was to celebrate the birth of Mrs. Lennox's firſt literary child, the novel of 


« Harriet Stuart.” He drew the members of the Ivy-Lane Club, and others, to the number of 
twenty, to the Devil Tavern, where Mrs. Lennox and her huſband met them. Johnſon, after an in- 


vocation of the muſes, and ſome other ceremonies of his own invention, inveſted the authoreſs with 
a laurel crown. - The feſtivity was protracted till morning, and Johnſon through the night was a 
Bachannalian, without the uſe of wine. 


Though his circumſtances, at this time, were far from heirg eaſy, he received as a conſtant | 


viſitor at his houſe, Miſs Anna Williams, daughter of a Welſh hy ſician, and a woman of more than 
ordinary talents and literature, who had juſt loſt her fight. She had contraRted a cloſe intimacy 
with his wiſe, and after her death, ſhe had an apartment from him, at all times when he had a 
houſe. In 1755, Garrick gave her a benefit, which produced 2001. In 1766, ſhe publiſhed a quarto 
volume of « Miſcellanies, and thereby increaſed her little ſtock to 300 l. This and Johnſon's pro- 
tection ſupported her during the reſt of her life, : | 

In 1752, he republiſhed his verſion of Pope's Meſſial, in the Gentieman's Magazine. Soon after 
his cloſing the Rambler, March 2, he ſuffered a loſs which affected him with the deepeſt diſtreſs. 
On the 17th of March, O. S. his wife died; and after a cohabitation of ſeventeen years, left him a 


childleſs widower, abandoned to ſorrow, and incapable of conſolation. She was buried in the chapel 
of Bromley, in Kent, under the care of his freind, Dr. Hawkeſworth, who reſided at that place. 


In the interval, between her death and burial, he compoſed a funeral /ermon for her, which was ne- 


ver preached ; but, being given to Dr. Taylor, has been publiſhed ſince his death. With the ſin- 


gularity of his prayers for Tetty, from that time to the end of his life, the world is ſufficiently ac- 
quaigted. By her firſt huſband ſhe left a daughter, and a fon, a captain in the navy, who, at his 
death, left ro, oco l. to his ſiſter. | N 

on this melancholy event Johnſon felt the moſt peignant diſtreſs. She is, however, reported not 
to have been worthy of this ſincere attachment. Mrs. Deſmoulins, who lived for ſome time with 
her at Hampſtead, told Mr. Boſwell, that ſhe indulged herſelf in country air and nice living, at an 
unſuitable expence, while her huſband was drudging in the ſmoke of London ; that ſhe was negli- 
gent of economy in her domeſtic affairs; and that ſhe by no means treated him with that complacen- 
cy which is the moſt engaging quality in a wife. But all this is perfectly compatible with his fond- 
neſs for her; eſpecially when it is remembered, that he had a high opinion of her underſtanding; and 
that the impreſſion which her beauty, real, or imaginary, had originally made upon his imagination, 
being continued by. habit, had not been effaced, though ſhe herſelf was, doubtleſs, much altered for 
the worſe. Sir John Hawkins has declared himſelf inclined to think,“ that if this fondneſs of Johnſon 


coming out in ſingle papers at London, Mr. James Elphinſtone ſuggeſted, and took the 


Fre 
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for his W was not difſembled, it was a leſſon that he had learned by rote; and that whey be 
practiſed it, he knew not where to ſtop, until he became ridiculous.“ To argue from her bei 

|; much older than Johnſon, or any other circumſtances, that he could not really love her, is abſurd, 
for love is not a ſubject of reaſoning, but of feeling; and, therefore, there are no common Principle 


upon which one can perſnade another concerning it. That Johnſon married her for love is de. 
lieved. During her life he was fond and indulgent. At her death he was agonized; and, ever af. 
ter, cheriſhed her image as the companion of his moft ſolemn hours. Tf ſeventeen years paſſed in 
acts of tenderneſs during their union, and a longer period ſpent in regret after death had divided 
them, cannot fix our opinion that Johnſon's fondneſs was not the effect of diſſimulation, or the un. 
felt leſſon of a parrot, where ſhall we fix bounds to ſuſpicion, or place limits to the preſumption gf 
man, in paſling ſentence upon the feelings of his neighbour ? 

The following authentic and artleſs account of his fituation after his wife's death, was given to 
Mr. Boſwell, by Francis Barber, his faithful negro-ſervant, who was brought from Jamaica by (g. 
Jonet Bathurſt, father of his friend Dr. Bathurſt, and came into his family about a Ws after 
the diſmal event. 

He was in great afflition :—Miſs Williams was then living in his houſe, which was in Gough. 
| Fquare. He was buſy with lis Dictionary: Mr. Shiels, and ſome others of the gentlemen who had 
formerly written for him, uſed to come about him. He had then little for himfelf; but frequenth 
. fent money to Mr. Shiels when in diſtreſe. The friends who viſitgd him at that time, were chiety 
Dr. Bathurſt, and Mr. Diamond, an apothecary in Cork-ſtreet, Burlington-Gardens, with whom he 
and Miſs Williams generally dined every Sunday. There was a talk of his going to Ireland wit 
-kim, which would probably have happened had he lived. There were alſo Mr. Cave, Dr. Hawkel. 
worth, Mr. Ryland, merchant on Tower-hill, Mrs. Maſters the poeteſs, who lived with Mr. Cave, 
Mrs. Carter, and fometimes Mrs. Macaulay ; alſo Mrs. Gardiner, wife of a tallow. handler! in 
' Snow-hill, vet in the learned way, but a worthy good woman; Mr. (now) Sir Joſhua Reynold, 
Mr. Millar, Mr. Dodfley, Mr. Bouquet, Mr. Payne of Pareravoſter Row, bookſeller ; Mr. Strahay 
the printer; the Earl of Orrery, Lord Southwell, Mr, Garrick. 3 
Johnſon ſeems to have ſought a remedy for this deprivation of domeſtic fociety, in the compy 
ny of his acquaintance, the circle of which was now very extenſive, Among his more intimate 
companions at this time, are to be reckoned, Dr. Bathurſt, Dr. Hawkeſworth, Sir Joſhua Reynolk, 
and Bennet Langton, Eſq. and Topham Beauclerck, Eſq. eldeſt ſon of Lord Sidney Beguclerck, 
"young men of elegant manners, who conceived for him the moſt ſincere veneration and eſteem, In 
numerable were the ſcenes in which he was amuſed by them, who, a their opinions and 
modes of life were different, formed an agreeable attachment. 
Mr. Boſwell has given the following account of an adventure of Johnſon” s, with his 5 gay comps, 
nions, which diſplays the author of the Rambler i in a new light, and ht that his « conduct wa 
not always ſo ſolemn as his eſſays. 
One night when Beauclerck and Langton had ſupped at 2 tavern in Landes and ſat till about 
three in the morning, it came into their heads to go and knock up Johnſon, and ſee if they could 
prevail on him to join them in a ramble, They rapped violently at the door of his chambers in the 
Temple, till, at laft, he appeared in his ſhirt, with his little black wig on the top of his head, in- 
ſtead of a night cap, and a poker in his hand; imegining, probably, that ſome ruffians were coming 
to attack him. When he diſcovered who they were, and was told their errand, he ſmiled, and 
with great good humour, agreed to their propoſal. © What! is it yon, ye dogs! Dll have a friſk with 
you,” He was foon dreſt; and they ſallied forth together into Covent-Garden, where the green 
grocers and fruiterers were beginning to arrange their hampers Juſt come in from the country, 
- Johnſon made ſome attempts to help them; but the honeſt gardeners ſtared ſo at his figure and 
manner, and odd interference, that he ſoon fare his ſervices were not reliſned. They then repaired 
to one of the neighbouring taverns, and made a bowl of that liquor called Biſhop, which Johnſon 
had always liked ; while i in joyous contempt of ſleep, from which he had been rouſed, he repeated 
| the feſtive nds; 


Short, O ſhort then be thy reign, 
And give us to the world * 
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« They did not ſtay long, but walked down to the Thames, took a boat, and rowed to Bilngſgate. 
Beauclerck and Johnſon were ſo well pleated with their amuſement, that they reſolved to perſevere 
in diffipation for the reſt of the day; but Langton deſerted them, being engaged to breakfaſt wo 
ſome young ladies.” 
In the catalogue of Johnſon's viſitants, given by his ſervant, many are, no doubt omitted ; in par- 
ticular, his humble friend Robert Levet, an obſcure practiſer in phyſic amongſt the lower people, 
with whom he had been acquainted from the year 1746. Such was his predilection for him, and 
fanciful eſtimation of his moderate abilities, that he conſulted him in all that related to his health, 
and © made him ſo neceſſary to him, as hardly to be able to live without him.” He now drew 
kim into a cloſer intimacy with him, and not long after, gave him an apartment in his houſe ; of 
which he continued a conſtant inmate during the remainder of his life. He waited upon him every 
morning through the whole courſe of his tedious breakfaſt, and was ſeen generally no more by him 
till midnight. He was of a ſtrange groteſque appearance; ſtiff and formal in his manner, and ſel- 
{om ſaid a word while any company was preſent. He married, when he was near fixty, a ftreet- 
walker, who perſuaded him that ſhe was a woman of family and fortune. His character was ren. 
dered valuable, by repeated proofs of honeſty, tenderneſs, and gratitude to his benefactor, as well 
25 by an unceafing diligence in his profeſſion. His ſingle failing was an occaſional departure from 


ſobriet 
"Io a ſhort time after the Rambler ceaſed, Dr. Hawkeſworth projected the © Adventurer,” in 


tonnection with Bonne! Thernton, Dr. Bathurſt, and others. The firſt number was publiſhed, Nov. 
7. 1752, and the paper continued twice a-week, till March 9. 1754. | Thornton's affiſtance was 
ſoon withdrawn; and he ſet up a new paper, in conjunction with Colman, called the“ Con- 
noiſſeur. 5 

Johnſon was 2009000 for the ſacceſs of the © Adventurer,” which was at firſt rather more ſueceſs- 
ful than the Rambler. He engaged the aſſiſtanee of Dr. Warton, whoſe admirable eſſays are well 
known. April 10. 1753, he began to write in it, marking his papers with the ſignature T; all of 
which, except thoſe which have alſo the fignature Miargyrus (by Dr. Bathurſt), are his. His 
price was two guineas for each paper. Of all theſe papers, he gave both the fame and the profit to 
Dr. Bathurſt. Indeed, the latter wrote them while Johnſon dictated; though he conſidered it as a 
point of honour not to own them. He even uſed to ſay he did not zorite them, on the pretext that 
he Gifated them only; allowing himſelf, by this caſuiſtry, to be acceſſary to the Propagation of 
falſehood, though his conſcience had been hurt by even the appearance of impoſition in writing 
the Parliamentary Dehates. This year he wrote for Mrs. Lennox, the Ann. to cd Earl of Orrery, 
of her « Shakſpeare Illuftrated,”” 2 vol. x2mo. 

The death of Mr. Cave, Jan. 10. 1754, gave him an oppertunity of ſhewing his regard for his early 
patron, by writing his Life, which was publiſhed in the Gentleman's Magazine for February. This 
ſeems to have been the only new performance of that year, except his papers in the « Adventurer.” 

In the end of July, he found leiſure to make an excurſion to Oxford, for the purpoſe of conſulting” 
the libraries there. He ſtayed,” fays Mr. Warton, about five weeks; but he collected — 
in the libraries for his Di&ionary.” 

As the Dictionary drew towards a concluſion, Cheſterfield, who had previouſly treated Johnſon, 
with unpardonable neglect (which was the real cauſe of the breach between them, and not the 
commonly received ſtory of Johnſon's being denied admittance while Cibber was with his lordſhip), 
now as meanly courted a recenciliation with him, in hopes of being, immortalized in a dedication. 
With this view, he wrote two eſſays in“ The World” in praife of the Dictianary, and, according to 
Sir John Hawkins, ſent Sir Thomas Robinſon, to him, for the ſame purpoſe. But Johnſon, who- 
had not renounced the connection, but upon the juſt grounds of continued neglect, was ſenſible, 
that to liſten to an accommodation, would be to exchange dignity for a friendſhip, triſling in its 

value, and precarious in its tenure. He therefore rejected his advances, and ſpurned his proffered 


Patronage, by the following letter, dated February 175 5, which is preſerved here as a model of 


gourtly ſarcaſm, and manly reprehenſion, couched in terms equally reſpectful in their form, and cut- 

ting in their eſſence. It affords the nobleſt leſſon to both authors and patrons that Gancs upon * 

cord in the annals of literary hiſtory, 
6 


* 
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„have been lately informed by the proprietor of -The World,” that two papers in which 17 
Dictionary is recommended to the public, were written by your Lordſhip. To be fo diſtinguiſhed, is 
an honour, which, being very little acci ſtorned to favours from the great, I know not well how to 
receive, or in what terrns to acknowledge. 

When, upon ſome flight encouragement, I firſt viſited your Lordſhip, 1 was overpowered, like 
the reſt of mankind, by your addreſs, and could not forbear to wiſh that I might boaſt myſelf 7, 
- vainguieur du vainguieur de la terre, that I might obtain that regard for which I ſaw the world contend- 
ing; but I found my attendance ſo little encouraged, that neither pride nor modeſty would ſuffer me 
to continue it. When I had once addreſſed your Lordſhip in public, I had exhauſted all the art of 
pleaſing, which a retired and, uncourtly ſcholar can poſſeſs. I had done all that I could; and no man 
is well pleaſed to have his all neglected, be it ever ſo little. 

Seven years, my Lord, have now paſt, ſince I waited in your outward rooms, or was repulſed 
from your door; during which time, I have been puſhing on my work through difficulties, of which 
it is uſcleſs to complain, and have brought it, at laſt, to the verge of publication, without one a& of 
alliſtance, one word of encouragement, or one ſmile of favour. Such treatment I did not expeR, for 
I never had a patron before. 


« The Shepherd in Virgil grew. at laſt acquainted with Love, and found him a native of the 


rods. 

js not a patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man utes for life in the water, 
and, when he has reached ground, encumbers him with help? The notice which you have been 
pleaſed to take of my labours, had it been early, had been kind; but it has been delayed till I am in- 
different, and cannot enjoy it, till I am ſolitary, and cannot impart it, till i am known, and do not 
want it. I hope it is no very cynical aſperity, not to confeſs obligations where no benefit has been 
received, or to be unwilling that the public ſhould confider me as owing that to a patron, which 
Providence has enabled me to do for myſelf, 

« Having carried on my work thus far, with ſo little obligation to any favourer of learning, I ſhall 
not be diſappointed though I ſhould conclude it, if leſs be poſſible, with leſs; for I have been long 
wakened from that dream of hope, in which I once boaſted myſelf with ſo much exultation— 
My Lord, your, &c.“ 

Johnſon, however, acknowledged to Mr. Langton, that / he did once receive ten pounds from 
Lord Cheſterfield ; but that, as that was ſo inconſiderable a ſum, he thought the mention of it could 
not properly find place in a letter of the kind that this was.” Cheſterfield read the letter to Dodſ- 
ley with an air of indifference, © ſmiled-at the ſeveral paſſages, and obſerved how well they were 
expreſſed.” He excuſed his neglect of Johnſon, by ſaying, © that he had heard he had changed his 
lodgings, and did not know where he lived ;” and declared, that he would have turned off the beſt 
ſervant he ever had, if he had known that he denied him to a man who would have been always 
more than welcome.” Of Cheſterfield's general affability and eaſineſs of acceſs, eſpecially to literary 
men, the evidence is unqueſtionable ; but, from the character which he gave of Johnſon, in his 
« Letters to his Son” [ Let. 112. ], and the difference in their manners, little union or friendſhip 
could be looked for between them. Certain it is, however, that Johnſon remained under an obli- 
gation to Cheſterfield, to the value of ten pounds, 

On the roth of February, previous to the publication of his Dictionary, the Univerſity of Oxford, 
in anticipation of the excellence of this work, at the ſolicitation of his friend Mr. Warton, unani- 
moufly conferred-upon him the degree of Maſter of Arts; which, it has been obſerved, could not 
be obtained for him at an early period, but was now conſidered as an Honour of conſiderable im- 
portance, in order to grace the. title- page of his Dictionary. 

At length, in May following, his Dictionary, with a Grammar and Hiftory of the Engliſh Language, 
was publiſhed in 2 vols, folio; and was received by the learned world, who had long wiſhed for its 
appearance, with an applauſe proportionable to the impatience which the promiſe of it had excited, 
Though we may believe him, in the declaration at the end of his Preface, that he “ diſmiſſed it with 
frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from cenſure or from praiſe ;* we cannot but ſup- 
poſe that he was pleaſed “ in the gloom of ſolitude,” with the honour it procuted him, both a- 
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hou at at home - The Earl of Corke and Orrery, being at Florence, preſented it to the Aca- 
ia della Cruſcu. That academy ſent Johnſon their Vocabulario, and the French Academy ſent 
him ts Disiona ire, by Mr. Langton. As though he had foreſeen ſorne' of the circumftances' 
which would attend tais publication, he obſerves, # A few wild blunders and rifible abſurdities, from 
which no work of ſuch multiplicity was ever free, may for a time furniſh Folly with laughter, and 
harden Tgnorance into contempt ; but uſeful Diligence will at laſt prevail, and there can never be 
wanting ſome who diſtinguiſh deſert.” Among thoſe who amuſed themſelves and the public on 
this occaſion, Mr. Wilkes, in an Eſſay printed in the Public Advertiſer, ridiculed the following paſ- 
ſage in the Grammar. H ſeldom, perhaps never begins any but the brit” ſyllable. The poſition 
is undoubtedly expreſſed with too much latitude; but Johnſon never altered the paſſage. Dr. 
Kenrick's threatened attack ſeveral years after, in his Review of Johnſon's Shabſpeare, never ſaw 
the light. Campbell's ridicule of his ſtyle under the title of © Lexiphanes,” 1767, and Callender's 
« Deformities of Dr. Johnſon,” 1782, though laughable, from the application of Johnſon's “ words 
of large meaning to inſignificant matters, are ſcarcely worthy of notice. His old pupil, Garrick,” 
complimented him on its coming out firſt, in the following © Epigram, ” alluding to the il. ſucceſs 
of the forty members of the French Academy employed in ſettling their an | 
Talk of war with a Briton, he'll boldly advance ms 
That one Engliſh ſoldier will beat ten of France; 3 
Would we alter the boaſt, from the ſword to the pen, | 
Our odds are ftill greater, ſtill greater our men; 
In the deep mines of ſcience, though Frenchmen may toil, 
Can their ſtrength be compar'd to Locke, Newton and Boyle ; . N 
Let them rally their heroes, ſend forth all their powers, . 
Their verſe-men, and proſe- men; ; then match them with our's; 
Firſt Shakſpeare and Milton, like gods in the fight, 
Have put their whole drama and epic to flight; 
In ſatires, epiltles, and odes would they cope, 
Their numbers retreat before Dryden and Pope, 
And Johnſon, well-ara'd like a hero of yore, 
Has beat forty French, and will beat forty more 
ko this year, ke afforded his aflitance to Mr. Zechariah Williams, father of the blind lady whe 
he had humanely received under his roof, who had quitted his profeſſion in hopes of obtaining the 
great parliamentary reward for the diſcovering of the longitude ; and benevolently wrote tor him, 
An account of an attempt to aſcertain the longitude at ſea, by an exact theory of the variation. 
of the magnetical needle ; with a table of the variations at the moſt remarkable cities in Europe, 
from the year 1660, to 1860, 4to. by Zechariah Williams.” This pamphlet was publiſhed in 
Engliſh and Italian, the tranſlation being the work, as it is ſuppoſed, of Mr, Baretti. Mr. Williams 
failed of ſucceſs, and died July 12, 17 55, in his 83d year. Johnſon placed this pamphlet in the 
Bodleian library, and for fear of any omiſſion or miſtake, he entered, in the great catalogue, the 
title page of it, with his own hand. It appears from his correſpondence with Mr. Warton, that he. 
„intended in the winter, 1755, to open a Bibliothegue, or Literary Journal, to be intituled, The 
Annals of Literature, Forcign as well as Domeſlic, for which he had made ſome proviſion of mate. 
nals; but the ſcheme was dropped. , 
Having ſpent, during the progreſs of the work, the money for which he had contracted to. write | 
his Diftionary, he was ſtill under the neceſſity of exerting his talents, © in making proviſion for the. 
day that was paſſing over him.“ The ſubſcriptions taken in for his edition of Salſheare, and the 
profits of his miſcellaneous eſſays, were now his principal reſource for ſubliſtence ; and it appears 
from the following letter to Richardſon, dated Gough-Square, March 16, 1756, (hat 4 were 
inſufficient to ward off the diſtreſs of an arreſt, on a particular emergency. £ 
I am obliged to entreat your aſſiſtance; I am now under an arreſt for five pounds eixhtion: 
thillings. Mr. Strahan, from whom I ſhould have received the neceſſary help in this caſe is not at 
home, and I am afraid of not findiug Mr. Millar, If you could be ſo good as to ſend me this ſum, I 
will very gratefully repay you, and add it to all former obligations.” In the mergin of this letter, 
2 J memorandum in theſe words:“ March 16. 1756. Sent ſix guineas. Witneſs William 
chat 08. * 8 | 


* 
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| © For the honour of an admired writer,” ſays Mr. Murphy, © it is to be regretted that we do not 


| find a more liberal entry. This anecdote; may appear to ſupport the parſimony of the author 


whaſe hero gives moſt profu ely; but ſomething may ſtill be ſaid in favour of Richardſon. All that 


Johnſon aſked was a temporary ſupply, and that was granted. There was certainly no oſtentatious 


liberality, but a kind action ſeems to have been done, without delay, and without grudging. 


In] 1756, he publiſhed an abridgment of his Dictionaty, in 2 vals, & vo, and contributed to a publicz- 


tion called « The Univerſal Viſitor,” for the aſſiſtance of Smart, one of the ſtated undertakers, with 
whoſe unhappy vacillation of mind he ſincerely ſympathized, all the eſſays marked with two oferijs, 
except the © Life of Chaucer,” Reflections on the State of Portugal,” and « Eſſay on ArchiteQure,” 
which want all the characteriſtical marks of his compoſition. © Further thoughts on Agriculture,” 
being the ſequel of a very inferior eſſay on the ſame ſubjeR,” AA Diſſertation on the State of Litera- 
ture and Authors,” and . A Differtation on the Epitaphs written by Pope,” though not marked in 
the ſame manner, appear td be the production of Johnſon. The laſt of theſe, indeed, he afterwards 
added to his 1dler. | 5 5 | 

| He engaged alſo to ſuperintend and contribute largely to another monthly publication, intituled, 
« The Literary Magazine, or Univerſal Review ;” the firſt number of which came out on the x5th 
ef May this year. He continued to write in it, with intermiſſions, till the fifteenth number, His 
original eſſays are, The Preliminary Addreſs,” An Introduction to the Political State of Great 
Britain,” Remarks on the Militia Bill,” «© Obſervations on his Britannic Majeſty's Treaties with 
the Empreſs of Ruſſia, and the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, « Obſervations oa the Preſent State of 
Affairs, and “ Memoirs of Frederick II. King of Pruſſia.” His reviews of the works of others are, 
* Birch's Hiſtory of the Royal Society,” “Murphy's Gray's-Inn Journal, “ Warton's Eſſay on the 
Genius and Writings of Pope, vol. 1ſt.” « Hampton's Tranſlation of Polybius,” « Blackwell's Me- 
moirs of the Court of Auguſtus,” © Ruſſel's Natural Hiſtory of Aleppo,” © Sir Iſaac Newton's Ar- 
guments in proof of a Deity,” 4 Borlaſe's Hiſtory of the Iſles of Scilly,” « Home's Experiments on 


Bleaching, « Brown's Chriſtian Morals,” « Hales on Diſtilling Sea-Water, &c.” « Lucas's Eſſay on 


Waters,” « Keith's Catalogue of the Scottiſh Biſhops, * Browne's Hiſtory of Jamaica,” © Philoſo- 
phical TranſaQions, vol. 49th, „Ars. Lenox's Tranſlation of Sully's Memoirs,“ et Miſcellanies by El- 
zabeth Harriſon,” 4 Evans's Map, and Account of the Middle Colonies in America, Letter on the 
Caſe of Admiral Byng,” * Appeal to the People concerning Admiral Byng,” © Hanway's Eight Day's Jour- 
nay, and Eſſay on Tea.” The Cadet, a Military Treatiſe,” © Some further Particulars in relation to the 
| Caſe of Admiral Byng, by a Gentleman of Oxford,” © The Conduct of the Miniſtry relating to the pre- 
ſent War, impartially examined,” and 44 Fenyns's Free Inquiry inte the Nature and Origin of Evil.” Mr. 
Davies, in his © Miſcellaneous and Fugitive Pieces,” has aſcribed to him the © Review of Burke's 
Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime, and Sir John Hawkins has inſerted it in his col- 
lection of Johnſon's works; but it was written by Mr. Murphy. In his original eſſays, ke diſplays 
extenſive political knowledge, expreſſed with uncommon energy and perſpicuity. Some of his re- 
views are very ſhort acceunts of the pieces noticed; but many of them are examples of elaborate cri- 
wciin, in the moſt maſterly ſtyle, particularly the review of Jenyns's © Inquiry into the Origin of Evil.” 
In his defence of tea, againſt Mr. Hanway's violent attack upon that papular beverage, he deſcribes 
himſelf as © a hardened and ſhameleſs tea-drinker, who has for many years diluted his meals with 
only the infufion of this faſcinating plant; whoſe kettle has ſcarcely time to cool; who with tea a- 
muſes the evening, with tea ſolaces the midnight, atid with tea welcomes the morning, te veniente 
die, te decedente, Mr. Hanway wrote an angry anſwer to Johnſon's review of his Eſſay, and 
Johnſon; after a full and deliberate pauſe, made a reply to it; the only inſtance in the whole 
courſe of his life, when he condeſcended to oppoſe any thing that was written againſt him. Of the 
good Mr. Hanway he ſaid, © he is a man whoſe failings may be well pardoned for his virtues.” 
The ſame year he gave an edition of Sir Thomas Browne's « Chriſtian Morals,” with his Life 
prefixed to it, which is one of his beſt biographical performances, - He wrote alſo a Dedication and 
Preface to the Ea#l of Rochford to Payne's © Effay on the Game of Draughts,” and accepted of a guinea 
from Dodſley, for writing the Introduction to © The London Chronicle; and even in fo flight a per- 
formance exhibited peculiar talents. At the ſame time he iſſued Propoſals of conſiderable length for 
his edition of Shak/pcare, with notes; and his fancied activity was ſuch, that he promiſed his work 


ſhould be publiſhed before Chriſavas 2757, though is was nige years kefogs it fa the light, 
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About this period he was offered by Mr. Langton, the ſather of his much valued friend, a ring 
ol conſiderable value in Lincolnſhire, if he would accept it and take orders ; © but he choſe not to 
put off his lay habit. This year the lvy-lane club was diſſolved, by the diſperſion of the members. 

In 1757; it does not appear that he, publiſhed any thing, except ſome of theſe eſſays i in the © Li- 
tcrary Magazine,” which have been mentioned. That magazine, after he ceaſed to write in it, 
gradually declined; aud in July 1758, it expired. He dictated, this year, a © Speech on the Sub- 
jet of an Addreſs to the Throne, aſter the expedition to Rochefort, which was delivered by one 
of his friends in a public meeting. It is printed in the Gentleman's Magazine” for October 1785. 

On the I5th of April 1758, he began The Jaler, which came out every Saturday, in a weekly 
newſpaper called the © Univerſal Chronicle,” publiſhed by Newbery, and was continued till April 
<h 1760. Of 103, the total number of eſſays, twelve were contributed by his friends; of which 
Nos. 33, 93, and 96, were written by Mr. Warton, No. 67 by Mr. Langton, and No. 76, 79, and 
$2, by Sir Joſhna Reynolds; the contluding words of No. 82, “and pollute his canvas with defor- 
mity being added by Johnſon. The Idler is evidently the work of the fame mind which produced 
the Rambler, hut has leſs body and more ſpirit. It has more variety of real life, and greater facility 
of language. Yet Nos. 14, 24, 41, 43, 51, 52, 58, and 89, ſhow as much proſundity of thought, 
and labour of language as any of his writings. To The Iller, when collected in volumes, he added 
(beſide the Eſay on Epitaphs, and the Diſſertation on thoſe of Pope), an y on the — f the 
Lngliſh Common Soldiers. 

In January 1759, his mother died, at the age of ninety; ; an event which deeply affected him. 
He regretted his not having gone to viſit her for ſeveral years previous to her death; but he a 
long contributed liberally to her ſupport. 

Soon after this event, he wrote his Raſſelas, Prince of Aby/ſinia, that, with the profits, he might 
defray the ex pence of his mother's funeral, and pay ſome little debts which ſhe had leſt. He told 


| Sir Joſhua Reynolds, that he compoſed it in the evenings of one week, ſent it to the preſs in por- 


tions as it was written, and had never ſince read it ever. He received ſor the copy 1001. and 
251. when it came to a ſecond edition. The applauſe given to the hiſtory of Raſſelas has been ſuch, 
as wuſt ſatisfy an author the moſt avaricious of fame. It has been tranflared into various modern 
languages, and received the admiration of Europe. 

During all this year he carried on his Idler, and was proceeding, though flowly, in nis edition of 
Shabſpeare, He, however, ſound time to tranflate for Mes Lenox' s Engliſh verſion of Brumoy's 
“Greek Theatre,” “A Differtation on the Greek Comedy,” and the general “ concluſion”? of the 
book, On the controverſy ariſing concerning the eliptical or circular form of arches for Blackfriar's 
bridge, Johnſon engaged in it, on behalf of his friend Mr. Gwyn, and wrote three letters in the 
* Gazetteer,” in oppoſition to the eliptical ſide of the queſtion ; but without any illiberal antipathy 
to Mr. Mylne, with whom he afterwards lived upon very agreeable terms of acquaintance. 

While he was employed in writing 7he Idler, he quitted his houſe in Gough- Square, and retired 
to Gray's-Inn ; and ſoon aſter Miſs Williams went to lodgings. This year he removed to chambers 
in the Inner-Temple Lane, © where he lived,” ſays Mr. Murphy, © in poverty, total idleneſs, and 
the pride of literature, Magni flat nominis umbra. Mr. Fi:zherbert (the father of Lord St, Helens, 
uſed to ſay that he paid a morning viſit to Johnſon, intending from his chambers to ſend a letter into 
the city, but, to his great ſurpriſe, he found an author by profeſſion, without pen, ink, or paper.” 

His black ſervant Francis Barbcr having left him, and entered on-board a man of war, © he was 
humble enough to defire the afliftance” of Smollet in procuring his releaſe. Smollet made intereſt 
through Mr. Wilkes, and he was diſcharged without any wiſiz of his own, in the latter end of I759, 
and returned to his maſter's ſervice. 

In 1760, he wrote the © Addreſs of the Painter to George III. on his acceſſton, an © Introduc- 
tion” to the proceedings of the Committee for Clothing the French priſoners, the * Dedication** 
for Mr. Baretti, of his © Italian and Engliſh dictionary,“ to the Marquis of Abreu, the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, and an account of Mr. Tytler's Vindication of Mary, Queen of Scots, in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for October. : | e 

This year Mr. Murphy having ene himſelf ill treated by Dr. Franklin, in his © Diſſertation 
= agedy,” publiſhed an indignant vindication in © A'Poetical Epiſtle to Samuel — A. M. 
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in which he complimented Johnſon in a juſt and elegant manner. This epiſtle has been reprinted, bes 
- with conſiderable alterations and ad ditions, i in the collection of his works, in 7 vols, 8vo, 1786. A8 an GEN 
- ingenious, an elegant, and moral writer, Mr. Murphy is entitled to rank in a ſuperior claſs, In col awed 
lecting his works, it is to be regretted that he ſhould have taken ſo much pains to reſcue from obli. tions 
vion this epiſtle, written during the violence of literary diſſenſion, and which bears evident marks of A 
an exaſperated mind. The expulſion of the reſpectable names of Dr. Warton and Mr. Maſon from Calli. 
their former places, cannot eaſily be defended upon any other groundithan caprice, or perſonal diſlike. with 
An acquaintance firſt commenced between Johnſon and Mr. Murphy in the following manner: T 

- During the publication of his © Gray's-Inn Journal,” Mr. Murphy happened to be in the country with 70 Ii 
Foote, and having mentioned that he was obliged to go to London to get ready for the preſs one d Cl 
the numbers, Foote ſaid to him, You need not go on that account. Here is a French magazine drew 
zn which you will find a very pretty oriental tale; tranſlate that, and ſend it to your printer.“ M. tory 
Murphy having read the tale, was highly pleaſed with it, and followed Fonte's advice. When he aid 
returned to town, this tale was pointed out to him in the Rambler, from whence it had been tram. 6 th 
Jated into the French Magazine. Mr. Murphy then waited upon Johnſon, to explain this euriou cred 
incident; and a friendſhip was formed, that eontinued without interruption till the death of Johnſon, ceive 
In 1761, he wrote for the bookſellers the © Preface”” to Rolt's Dictionary of Trade and Con. Yet. 
merce; which diſplays. a clear and comprehenſive knowledge of the ſubject, though he © never (4 belie 
he ſaid) ſaw the man, and never read the book.“ He alſo corrected a pamphlet written by Mr, Alco 
Gwyn, intituled Thoughts on the Coronation of George III.“ and wrote for Mr, Newbery the In 
Introduction to a collection of voyages and travels publiſhed by him, under the title of * The Wor lane 
Diſplayed; * which contains, in a pleaſing ſtyle, the hiſtory of rig nion, and the diſcovery of Ane. may 
Tica and the iſlands of the Weſt Indies. 4 
I 1762, he wrote for Dr. Kennedy, in a firain of very courtly elegance, A Dedication to the Kin, litut 
of his © Complete Syſtem of Aſtronomical Chronology,” © Dedication” for Mrs. Lenox, to the Fat cally 
of Middleſex, of her“ Female Quixotte,” and the © Preface” to the © Catalogue of the Artif; doin 
Exhibition.” wine 
In this year, Fortune, who had hitherto left him to . with the i inconveniencies of a preca. ciole 
rious ſubſiſtence, ariſing entirely from his on labuurs, gave him that independence which his talent Ny 
and virtues long before ought to have obtained for him. In the month of July he was graced with his 


a penſion of, 300 I. per annum, by the King, as a recompence for the honour which the excellence d 
His writings, and the benefit which their moral tendency had been of to theſe kingdoms. He 0 foul 
tained it by the interference of Lord Bute, then firſt Lord Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, upon the 


ſuggeſtion of Mr. Wedderburn, now Lord Loughborough, at the inftance of Mr. Sheridan and Mr, 5 
Murphy. For this independence he paid the uſual tax. Envy and reſentment ſoon made him the mat 15 bet 
N to ſhoot their arrows at. Some appeared to think themſelves more entitled to royal favour, aul And 
| others recollected his political opinions and ſentiments of the : reigning family. By ſome he vn 1 
cenſured as an apoſtate, and by others ridiculed for becoming a penſioner. The North Briton" A a 
E ſupplied himſelf with arguments againſt the Miniſter for rewarding a Tory and a Jacobite, a 4 
Churchill ſaterized his political verſatility with the moſt poignant n. glad 
How to all principles untrue, In 
Not fix'd to old friends, nor to new: 
He damrs the penſion which he takes, | bury, 
And loves the Stuart he forſakes. To 
By this acceptance of the king's bounty, he had undoubtedly ſubjected k himſelf to the apellationd a clul 
a penſioner, to which he had annexed an ignominious definition in his Dictionary. He had received of the 
_ a favour from two Scotchmen, againſt whoſe country he had joined in the rabble cry of indiſcrim- the © 
nating invective. It was thus that even-handed Juſtice commended the poiſoned chalice to his om Beauc 
lips, and compelled him to an awkward, though not unpleaſant penance, for indulging in a ſplens- Turk 
tic prejudice, equally unworthy of his underſtanding and his heart. He 
The affair itſelf was equally honourable to the giver and the receiver. The offer was clogged vil 60nju! 


no ſtipulations for party ſervices, and accepted under no implied idea of being recompenſed by pol. 
tiral writings. It was perfectly underſtood by all parties, that the penſien was merely honora') 


un 
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is true cha: Johnfon did afterwards write political pamphlets in favour of adminiftration, but it 


was at a period long ſubſequent to the grant of his penſion, and in ſupport of a miniſter to vom he 
ewed no perſonal obligaticn. It was for the eſtabliſhment of opinions, which, however unconſtitu- 
tional, he had uniformly held, and publicly avowed. 

In 1763, he furniſhed to“ The P6etical Calendar,” publiſhed by Fawkes and Wer, a Charadter Fa 
Cullins, which he afterwards engraſted into his entire Life of Collins. He allo favoured Mr. Hoole 
with the Dedication of his tranſlation of Taſſo to the Queen. 

This year Mr. Bofwell was introduced to Johnſon, by Mr. Davies the bookſeller, ns „ 
10 live in the greateſt intimacy with him from that time till his death. 

Churchill, in his “ Ghoſt,” availed himſelf of the common opinion of Jobnſon' s credulity, and 
drew 2 caricature of him, under the name of Pompoſo; repreſenting him as one of the believers of the 
tory of a ghoſt in Cock-Lane, which in 1762 had gained very general credit in L ondon. Johnion 
made no reply; * for with other wiſe folks he fat vp with the ghoſt,” Poſterity muſt be allowed 
to ſmile at the credulity of that period. Contrary, however, to the common opinion of Johnlon's 
credulity, Mr. Boſwell aſſerts that he was a principal agent in detecting the impoſture; ard unde- 
ceived the world, by publiſhing an account of it in the Gentleman's Magazine” for January I 702. 
Yet by the circumſtances of the examination, he ſeems to have gone with almoſt a willingneſs to 
believe, and a mind ſcarcely in ſuſpenſe. He would have been glad to ſee a traveller from tbat un- 
diſcovered country, over which, like the reſt of mankind, he ſaw nothing but clouds and darkneſs, 

In one of the converſations at the Mitre Tavern this year, Mr. Boſwell relates the following in- 
ſtance of Johnſon's proſound and liberal way of thinking, on a very nice conſtitutional point, which 
may, in ſome meaſure, render people cautious of pronouncing deciſively on his political creed. 

« Goldſmith diſputed very warmly with Johnſon, againſt the well known mexim of the B- itil con- 
ſtitution.“ The king can do no wroug,” affirming, that what was morally falſe, could not be politi- 
cally true; and as the king might, in the exerciſe of his regal power, command, and cauſe the 
doing of what was wrong, it certainly might be ſaid, in ſenſe and in reaſon, that he could do 
wrong.” FJobnſon. Sir, you are to conſider, that in our conſtitution, according to its true prin» 
ciples, the king is the head, he is ſupreme, he is above every thing, and there is no power by which 
he can be tried. Therefore it is, Sir, that we hold the king can do no wrong; that whatever may 
happen to be wrong in government may not be above our reach, by being aſcribed to majeſty  Redreſs 
is always to be had againſt oppreſſion, by puniſhing the immediate agents. The king, though he 
ſhould command, cannot force a judge to condemn a man unjuſtly; therefore it is the judge whom 
we proſecute and puniſh. Political inſtitutions are formed on the conſideration of what will moſt 
frequently tend to the good of the whole, although now and then exceptions may occur. Thus jt 
is better that a nation ſhou!d have a ſupreme legiſlative power, although it may at times be abuſed. 
And then, Sir, there is this conſideration, that, af the abuſe be enormous, nature will riſe up, and claims 
ing ber original right, overturn a corrupt political . 

“This generous ſentiment,” Mr. Boſwell adds.“ which he uttered with great fervour, gruck me 


exceedingly, and ſtirred my blood to that pitch of ſancied reſiſtance, the poſſibility of which 1 am 
glad to keep in mind, but to which, I truſt, I ſhall never be forced,” 

In this year, he alſo wrote the © Life of Aſcham,”” and the Dedication to the Earl of Shaft: 
bury,” prefixed to the edition of his Engliſh works, publiſhed by Mr. Bennet. 

To enlarge his circle, and to find opportunities for converſation, Johnſon once more had recourſe to 
a club. In February 1764, was founded that club, which afterwards became diſtinguiſhed by the title 
of the LIT TRART Cruz. Sir Joſhua Reynolds was the ficſt propoſer, to which Johnſon acceded; and 
the original members were, beſide himſelf, Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Mr, Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. 
Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Mr. Chamier, Sir John Hawkins, and Goldſmith. They met at the 
Turk's Head, in Gerard Street, Soho, on every Monday evening. through the year. 

He wrote this year © A Review” of Grainger's © Sugar Cane,” in the © London Chronicle,” in 
eonjuaction with Dr. Percy, and an account of Goldſmith's Traveller,” in the * Critical Review. 4 

About this time, he was afflicted with a ſevere return of the hypochondriac diſorder, which was evet 
lurking about him. He was ſo ill as to be entirely averſe to ſociety, the moſt fatal ſymptom of that 
malady. 8 cas | 8 E jj 
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The ſucceeding year, 1765, was remarkable for the commencement of his acquaintance with 
Henry Thrale, Eſq. one of the moſt eminent brewers in England, and member of parliament fo 
n. Mr. Murphy, who was intimate with Mr. Thrale, having ſpoken very highly of John. 
ſon's converſation, he was requeſted to make them acquainted. This being mentioned to Johnſon, 
he accepted an invitation to dinner at Mr. Thrale's, and was ſo much pleaſed with his reception, 
both by Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, and they ſo much pleaſed with him, that his invitations to their 
| Houſe were more and more frequent; till at laſt, in 1776, he became one of the family, and an 
apartment was appropriated to him, both in theirfouſe in Southwark, and in their villa at Streatham, 
Nothing could be more fortunate for Johnſon than this connection. He had at Mr. Thrale's al 
the comforts, and even the luxuries of life; his melancholy was diverted, and his irregular habit; 
leſſened by affociation with an agreeable and well-ordered family. He was treated with the utmoſt 
reſpe& and even affection. Johnſon had a very ſincere eſteem for Mr. Thrale, as a man of excellent 
prin-iples, a good ſcholar, well-ſkilled in trade, of a ſound underſtanding, and of manners ſuch » 
preſented the character of a plain independent Englith 'ſquire. He underſtood and valued Johnſon, 
without remiſſion, from their firſt acquaintance to the day of his death. Of Mrs. Thrale, now Mr, 
Piozzi, a lady of lively parts, improved by education, « leſs cannot be ſaid,” ſays Mr. Tyers, „ than 
that in one of the latter opinions of Johnſon :” © If the was not the wiſeſt woman in the world, 
the was undoubtedly one of the wittieſt,” She took ſuch care of him, during an illneſs of ſome 
- continuance, that Goldſmith told her, © he owed his life to her attention.” „ To a natural Vivacity 
in converſation, ſhe had reading enough, and the gods had made her poetical.“ The vivacityof Mi 
Thrale's literary talk rouzed him to cheerfulneſs and attention, even when they were alone. But thi 
was not often the caſe; for he found here a conſtant ſucceſſion of what gave him the higheſt en- 
joyment. The ſociety of the learned, the witty, and the eminent in every way, who were aſſem- 
bled in numerous companies, called forth his wonderful powers, and gratified him with admiration, to 
which no man could be inſenſible. 

There is ſomething in the conduct of this worthy poſſeſſor of wealth, which the mind loves to 
contemplate. Next to the poſſeſſion of great powers, the moſt enviable qualities, are a capacity 
to diſcover, and an inclination to honour them. To the credit of Thrale, let it be recorded, that 
the patron of literature and talents, of which Johnſon ſought in vain for the traces in Cheſterfield, 
He found realized in Thrale. | | 

In July of this year, he was complimented by the Univerſity of Dublin with the degree of Doc. 
tor of Laws, as the Diploma expreſſes it, „ egregiam /criptorum elegantiam et utilitatem, though he 
does not appear to have taken the title in conſequence of it. In October, he at length gave to the 

world his edition of The Play, of William Sh24/prare, - wvith the Corrections and Illaſtrations of varia 
Commentators ; to which are added, Notes by Fan. Fohn/on, 8vo; which, as far as it fell ſhortof af. 
fording that ample ſatisfaction which was expected from it, may be aſcribed to his not having 
« read the books which the author read, traced his knowledge to the ſource, and compared his 
copies with their originals; a promiſe he gave, but was not able to perform. Sir John Haw- 
kins thinks it a meagre work; he complains of the paucity of the notes, of Johnſon's want of induſ- 
try, and indeed unfitneſs for the office of a Scholiaſt. It was treated with great illiberality by Dr. 
Kenrick, in the firſt part of a © Review” of it, which was never completed. It is to be admit- 
ted, that he has neither ſo fully reformed the text, by accurate collations of the firſt editions, nor ſo 
fairly illuſtrated his author, in his notes, by quotations from the © writers who lived at the fame time, 
immediately preceded, or immediately followed him,” as has been done by other able and ingeni- 
ous critics, who have follewed him; Mr. Steevens, Mr. Capel, Mr. Malone, Mr. Reed, &c. 
whoſe labours have left little to add to the commentaries on Shakſpeare. But what he did as8 
commentator, has no ſmall ſhare of merit, though his reſearches were not ſo ample, and his invel- 
tigations ſo acute as they might have been. He has enriched his edition with a conciſe account of 
each play, and of its characteriſtic excellence. In the ſagacity of his emendatory criticiſms, and 
the happineſs of his interpretations of obſcure paſſages, he ſurpaſſes every editor of this poet. Mr. 
Malone confeſſes, * that Johnſon's vigorous and comprehenſive underſtanding threw more light on 
his author, than all his predeceſſors had done.” His Preface has been pronounced by Mr. Malone, 
to be the fineſt compoſition in our language; and having regard to its ſubject and extent, it cer- 
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tainly would be difficult toname one poſſi fling a ſuperior claim to ſuch ſuperlative praiſe. Whether 
we conſider the bgguty and vigour of its compoſition, the abundance and claſſical ſelection of i its al. 
lvfons, the juſtneſs of the general precepts of criticiſm, and its accurate eſtimate of the excellen- 
cies or defes of his author, it is equally admirable. He ſeems to raiſe his talents upon a level 
with thoſe of his poet, upon whoſe works he fits as a critical judge, to rival, by the luſtre of his 
praiſes, the ſplendour of the original, and to follow this eagle of Britiſh poetry through all his 
gyres, with as keen an eye, and upon as ſtrong a wing. The Preface to his Dictionary, correct as 
it is, mult yield the palm of excelfence to that prefixed to his Shakſpeare; but it : 17 it 255 be- 
cauſe the ſubjeR was leſs favourable to the full diſplay of his powers. 

in 1766, he removed from the Inner-Temple Lane, to a good houſe in Johnſon Court. Fleet 
Street, in which he accommodated Miſs Williams with an apartment on the ground floor, while 
Ur. Levett occupied his poſt in the garret. | 

This year he only wrote the Dedication to the King, of Gwyn's * London and Weſtminſter Im- 
proved,” and ſurniſhed the Preface, and the following pieces for Miſs Williams's © Miſcellanies in 
Proſe and Verſe,” Ato: The Ant, © To Miſs , on her giving the Author a Gold and Silk Net-work 
Purſe of her own weaving; The Happy Liſe, On tbe Death of Steplen Gray, the Eleftrician,”” and 
« The Fountains,” a Fairy Tale, in Proſe. The firſt ſketch of the poem on Stephen Gray, was written 
by Mifs Williams, but Johnſon told Mr. Boſwell, „that he wrote it all over again, except two 
lines.” This publication was encouraged by a genteel ſubſcription, 

In 1767, he only wrote the Dedication to the King, for Mr. Adams's “ Treatiſe on the Globes.“ 
jn February, he was honoured by a private converſation with the king, in the library at Bucking- 
bam Houſe, ** which gratified his monarchic enthuſiaſm,” The interview was ſought by the king 
without the knowledge of Johnſon. His majeſty, among other things, aſked the author of ſo ma- 
ry valuable works, if he intended to publiſh any more. Johnſon modeſily anſwered, that he thought 

| he had written enough. © And ſo ſhould I too,” replied the king, “ if you had not written ſo 
well.” Johnſon was highly pleaſed with his majeſty's courteouſneſs; and afterwards obſerved to 
Mr. Langton, “ Sir, his manners are thoſe of as fine a gentleman, as we may ſuppoſe Lewis XIV. or 
Charles II.“ , 

Johnſon had now arrived at that eminence which is the prize that euitivated genius always Roms | 
ples for, and but ſeldom obtains. His fortune, theagh not great, was adequate to his wants, and 
of moſt honourable acquiſition; for it was derived irom the produce of his labours, and the rewards 
whick his country had beſtowed upon merit. He received during life that unqualified applauſe 
from the world which is in general paid only to departed excellence, and he beheld his fame ſeated 
firmly in the public mind, without the danger of its being ſhaken by obloquy, or the hazard of its 
being ſhared by a rival. He could number among his friends the greateſt and molt improved ta- 
lents of the country. His company was courted by wealth, dignity, and beauty; his many peculi- 
arities were overlooked, or forgotten in the admiration of his underſtanding, while his virtues were 
regarded with veneration, and his opinions adopted with ſubmiſſion, - Of the uſual inſenſibility of 
mankind to living merit, Johnſon, at leaſt, had no reaſon to complain. 

In 1768, nothing of his writing was given to the public, except the Prologue to his friend Gold- 


ſmith's comedy of the“ Good Natured Man.“ 
In 1769, he was altogether quicicent as an author. On the eſtabliſument of the Royal Academy | 


this year, he accepted the title of Profe ſſor of Ancient Literature. 

In 1770, he publiſhed a political pamphlet, intitulcd The Fal Alarm, 8vo.; intended to juſify 
the conduct of miniſtry, and their majority in the Houſe of Commons, for bevieg virtually aſſumed 
it as an axiom, that the expulſion of a member of parliament was equivalent to excluſion, and their 
having declared Colonel Luttrel to be duly elected for the county of Middleſex, notwithſtanding 
Mr. Wilkes had a great majority of votes. This being very juſtly conſidered as a groſs vio- 
lation of the right of election; an alarm for the conſtitution extended itſelf all over the kingdom. 
To prove this alarm to be falſe, was the purpoſe of Johnſon's pamphlet; but his arguments and elo- 
quence failed of effect, and the Houſe of Commons has ſince eraſed the offenſive reſolution from the 
Journals, This pamphlet has great merit in point of language; but it contains _ groſs WO 
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pre ſen tation, and much malignity, and abounds with ſuch arbitrary principles, as are totally i incos. 


Often: with a free conſtitution. at the 
The next year, 1771, he defended the meaſures adopted by the miniſtry, in the diſpute with the aſſerti 
court of Spain, in a pamphlet intituled Thoughts on the late Tranſattions veſpefting FalMand's Hand, vo. pieces 
On the ſubject of Falkland's Iſlands, ſpots © thrown afide from human uſe, barren in ſummer, and The 
ftormy i in winter,” he appears to have followed the direction, and adopted the opinions which a pu- 2 volu 
fillanimous adminiſtration wiſhed to inculcate. They were certainly erroneous in a political In t 
view and if they were his own, ſhow that on ſuch ſubjects he was incapable of forming a him b 
Juſt opinion. His deſcription of the miſeries of war, in this pamphlet, is a fine piece of elo. for the 
quence, and his character of F! is executed with all the force of his genius, and with the montl 
higheſt care. frenc 
When Johnſon ſhone in the plenitude of his political glory, from the celebrity of his miniſterial ſame 
pam phlets, an attempt was made to bring him inte the Houſe of Commons, by Mr. Strahan, the ſhirt. 
king's printer, who was himſelf in parliament, and wrote to the ſecretary of the —_ upon the ſub an ACC 
ject; but the application was unſucceſsful. Whether there were any particular reaſons for the re. feed 
fuſal, has not tranſpired. That Johnſon very much wiſhed to © try his band” in the ſenate, he ha Th 
himſelf declared; but that be would have ſucceeded as a parliamentary ſpeaker, is at leaſt doubtful liſhed 
Few have diſtinguiſhed themſelves as orators, who have not begun the practice of ſpeaking in pub. Scutla 
lie early in life; and it may be doubted whether the habits of regular and correct compoſition are gazin 
not unfavcurable to that quick unpremeditated elocution which is ſo much admired, and fo uſeful is his“ 
animated debate. This at leaſt is certain, that of the many perſons eminent for literary abilities try at 
who have had ſeats in parliament, f none have gained a reputation for eloquence commenſurate with ſociet 
their talents and information; and of Johnſon, in particular, it is reported upon the authority of | inſtru 
Sir William Scott, that he had ſeveral times tried to ſpeak in the Society of Arts &c. but ſentec 
1 had found that he could not get on.“ It was obſerved by the late Henry Flood, Eſq. who wa again 
himſelf an eminent orator, that Jobnſon having been long uſed to ſententious brevity, and the was *< 
ſhort flights of converſation, might have failed in that continued and expanded kind of argumeit preſe 
which is requiſite in ſtating complicated matters in public ſpeaking.” | ſent | 
In 1772 he produced no literary performance. His only publication in 1773, was a new edition fiance 
of his Dictionary. with additions and corrections. In the autumn of 177 3, he gratified a“ wiſh which wk 
he had fo long entertained, that he ſcarcely remembered how it was formed, of viſiting the Hebrides, repel 
or weſtern iflands of Scotland. He was accompanied by Mr. Boſwell, “ whoſe acuteneſs,” he after from 
wards obſerved, © would help his i inquiry, and whoſe gaiety of converſation, and civility of manners, * 
were ſufficient to counteract the inconveniencies of travel i in countries leſs hoſpitable than thoſe they ſtill, 
were to pass Your 
His ſtay in Scotland was from the 18th of Auguſt, till the 22d of November, when he ſet out on your 
his return to London. His various adventures, and the force and vivacity of his mind, as excrciled may 
during his tour, have been deſcribed by Mr. Boſwell, in his“ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, TI 
8vo, 1786, in a ſiyle that ſhows he poſſe ſſed, in an eminent degree, the ſkill to give connedtion to 28 a 
miſcellaneous matter, and vivacity to the whole of his narrative. mete 
At the approach of the general ele Sion, in 1774, he publiſhed a ſhort political pamphlet, intituled (once 
The Patriot; addreſſed o the Electors of Great Britain, 8vo, not with any viſible application to Mr, as to 
Wilkes, but to teach the people to reject the leaders of oppoſition, who called themſclves pa In 
triots. It was called for, he tells us, by his political friends, on Friday, and was Written on Satur- to al 
day. : ing.” 
The firſt effort of his pen, in 1775, was * Propoſals for publiſhing by ſubſcription, the works of of ſta 
Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, in 3 vols 4:0. which was ſoon ſucceeded by a pamphlet, intituled Tau- inter 
#on no Tyranny: An An'wer to tb Reſolutions and Addreſs of the American Congreſs, $&vo. The ſcope the d 
| of the argument was, that diſtant colonies which had in their aſſemblies a legiſlature of their own; Mr. 
1 were, notwithſtanding, liable to be taxed i in a Britiſh Parliament, where they had neither peers in not ii 
one houſe, nor repreſentatives in the other The principle has been long abandoned; but Johnſon Cour 
was of opinion, that this country was ſtrong enough to enforce obedience; ; « When” ſays he. an fixed 


ens is told that the Arien, ſhoot up like a byes, he naturally conſiders how the *. draw 
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th the aſſertions, ſarcaſtical e extravagant ridicule, and arbitrary principles with his former alice 
„ Ivo, pieces, and the groſſeſt and moſt virulent abuſe of the Americans, 
er, and Thefe pamphlets were publiſhed on his own account, and were afterwards coe dea by him into 


a pu- volume under the title of Political Tra, by the Author of the Rambler, 8 vo. 177 5. 

In the month of March, this year, he was gratified by the title of Doctor of Laws, confetred on 
him by the Univerſity of Oxford, at the ſolicitation of Lord North. In September he viſited France; 
f elo. for the firſt time, with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, and Mr. Baretti; and returned to England in about to 
h the months after he quitted it. Foote, who happened to be in Paris at the ſame time, ſaid, that the 
french were perfectly aſtoniſhed at his figure and manner, and at his dreſs; which was exactly the 
fame with what he was accuſtomed to in London: his brown clothes, black ſtockings, and plain 
ſhirt. Of the occurrences of this tour, he kept a journal, in all probability, with a deſign of writing 
an account of it, The world has to regret, that from want of leiſure or Keys = he! never. * 
fected it. e 

This year he alſo wrote the Preface to Mr. Baretti's Leſſons, Italian and Engliſh,” and EE 
liſhed an account of his Tour to the Hebrides, under the title of A Journey to the Wefters andi of 
Satland, 8vo. This elegant narrative has been variouſly praiſed and abuſed in the newſpapers, ma- 
gazines, and other fugitive publications, It was formally attacked by the Rev. Donald M Nicol, i in 
his © Remarks” &c. 8 o. 1780. Thac it is written with an undue prejudice againſt both the eoun- 
try and people of Scotland, muſt be allowed ; but it abounds in extenſive philoſophical views'vf 
ſociety, and in ingenious ſentiments, and lively deſcription. Among many other diſquiſitions equally 
inliructive and amuſing, he expreſſes his diſbelief of the authenticity of the poems of Oſſian, pre- 
ſented to the public as a tranſlation from the Erſe, in ſuch terms as honeſt indignation i 1s apt to hurt 
againſt impoſition. If there was a manuſcript, in what age was it written ? and where is it ? If it 
was collected from oral recitation in different parts of the Highlands, who put it together in its 
preſent form? Theſe, and ſuch like obſervations, provoked the reſentment of Mr. Macpherſon ; he 
ſent a threatening letter to the author, and Johuſoa anſwered him in the rough phraſe of won gk 
fiance. - 

4 received your ſooliſh and impudent letter. Any violence offered me, I ſhall do my beſt to 
repel; and what I cannot do for myſelf, the Jaw ſhall do for me. 1 hope 1 mall A — e 
from detecting what I think a cheat by the menaces of a ruffian. T 

© What would you have me retract? I thought your book an impoſture; I think it an impoſture 
ſtill, For this opinion I have given my reaſons to the public, which I here dare you to refute. 
Your rage, I defy. Your abilities, ſince your Homer, are not ſo formidable; and whit I hear of 
your morals inclines me to pay regard not to what you ſhall ſay, but what ry thall prove. You 
may print this if you will.” 

„ The threats alluded to in this letter never were attewpted to be put in execution. But Johnſon; | 


to as a proviſion for defence, furniſhed himſelf with a large oaken plant, fix feet in height, of the dia- 
| meter of an inch at the lower end, increaſing to three inches at the top, and terminating in a head 
ed (once the root) of the ſize of a large orange. This he kept in his bed- chamber, ſo near his chair, 
lr, as to be within his reach. | BY 
. In 1776, he wrote nothing for the public. This year he removed from No. 7. Johnſon's Court, 
A to a larger houſe, No. 8. Bolt. Court, Fleet-Street, with a garden © which he took delight in water- 
ing.” A room on the ground-floor was aſſigned to Miſs Williams, and the whole of the two pair 

of of ſtairs floors was made a repoſitory for his books, conſiſting of about 5oco volumes. Here, in the 
þ intervals of his reſidence at Streatham, he ſat every morning receiving viſits, and hearing the topics of 
e the day, and indolently trifling away the time; and to the moſt intimate of his friends, Dr. Burney, 


5 Mr. Hoole, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Davies, Mr. Baretti, Mr. Boſwell, Mr, Langton, &c. ſometimes gave, 
not inelegant dinners, Chemiſtry afforded ſome amuſement, In Gough-Square, and in Johnſon's- 
Court, he had an apparatus for that purpoſe ; and the ſame, with perhaps a few additions, was now 
fixed up in Bolt- Court. He had alſo a fort of laboratory at IO and diverted himſelf with 

 Eraying eſſences, and colouring . for Mrs, Thrale. 
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es THE LIFjE OF JOHNSON. 

Johnſon's benevolence to the unfortunate, was, at all periods of his life, very remarkable. In his houſe 
ut Bolt-(Zourt, an apartment was appropriated to Mrs. Deſmouline, daughter of his god. father, Dr. 
gwinfen, and widow of Mr. Deſmoulins, a writing-maſter, and her daughter, and a Mifs Carmichael, 
Such was his humanity, and ſuch his generoſity, that he allowed Mrs. Deſmoulins half-a. -guinea 
a-week, which was above a twelfth part of his penſion, 

It ſeems“ ſays Mrs. Piozzi, © at once vexatious and comical, to refle@ that the diſtepſions thoſe 

people choſe to live i in, diſtreſſed and mortified him exceedingly. He really was oftentimes afraid 
of going home, becauſe he was ſure to be met at the door with numberleſs complaints, and he uſed 
to lament pathetically to me, and to Mr. Saſtres, the ltalian maſter, who. was much his favourite, 
that they made his liſe miſcrable, from the impoſſibility he found of making theirs happy; when 
every favour he beſtowed on one, was wormwood to the reſt, If, however, I ventured to blame 
their ingratitude, and condemn their conduct, he would inſtantly ſet about ſoftening the one, and 
juſtifying the other ; and finiſhed commonly by telling we, that I knew not to make allowances fo 
Situations 1 I never experienced, 


Tc o thee no reaſon, who know'll only good, 
% La But evil haſt not try'd. Milton. 


10 1777, the ſate of Dr. Dodd excited Johnſon's compaſſion, and called forth the ſtrenuous exertion 

of his vaſt comprehenſive mind. He thought his ſentence juſt ; yet, perhaps, fearing that religion 
might! ſuffer from the errors of one of its miniſters, he endeavoured to prevent the laſt ignominious 
ſpectacle. He wrote for that unhappy man, his Sprech tobe Recorder of London, at the Old Bailey, when 
the ſentence of death was about to be pronounced upon him; The Convit's Addreſs to bis Unhappy 
Brethren, a ſermon delivered by him in the chapel of Newgate; two Letters, one to Lord Chancellor 
Bathurſt, and one to Lord Mansfield; A Petition from Dr. Dodd to the Ring ; A Pelition from Mi. 
Dedd to the Queen; Olſervations in the newſpapers, on occaſion of Earl Percy's having preſent. 
ed a petition for mercy to Dodd, ſigned by twenty thouſand people; A Petition from the cin 
of Londen, and Dr. Dodd's Loaf? Solemn Leclaration, which he left with the ſheriff at the place of exe 
cution. 
In the ſummer he wrote a Prologue to Kelly's comedy of © A Word to the Wiſe,” acted at Co. 
vent-Garden theatre, for one night, for the beuefit of the author's widow and children. He alſa 
made ſome additions to the life of Biſhop Pearce (who aſſiſled him with ſome etymologies in tlie 
compilation of his dictionary), prefixed to his poſthumous works, in 2 vols. 4to., and wrote the Pe. 
dication to the King. 

This year he engaged to write a conciſe account of the Lives of the Engliſs Poets, whoſe works 
were inſerted in an edition undertaken by the London bookſellers, at that time, in oppoſition to the 
edition of the © Britiſh Poets,“ printing by the Martins at Edinburgh, and to be ſold by 
Mr. Bell in London, As a recompence for an undertaking, as he thought, © not very tedious or 
difficult,” he bargained for two hundred guineas; and was afterwards preſented by the proprietors 
with one hundred pounds, His deſign was only to have allotted to every poet an Advertiſement, 
like that which we find in the French miſcellanies, containing a few dates, and a general charaQer, 
which would have conferred not much reputation upon the writer, nor have communicated much 
information to his readers. Happily for both, * the honeſt deſire of giving uſeful pleaſure,” led him 
beyond his firſt intention. In executing this limited deſign, he found his attention ſo much engaged, 
that he enlarged his ſcheme, and entered more fully into the merits and value of the principal 
writers; and produced an ample, rich, and entertaining view of them in every reſpect. The firſt 

four volumes of this work were publiſhed in 1779, under the title of Biographical and Critical 
 Prefaces, and the remaining five in 1781. Some time in March” he ſays, in his Meditations, 


I finiſhed the Liver of the Poets, which I wrote in my uſual way, dilatorily and haſtily, unwilling to 
Work, and working with vigour and haſte.” In a memorandum previous to this, he ſays of them: 


Written, 1 hope, in ſuch a manner, as may tend to the promotion of piety.” 

In the ſelection of the poets he had no reſponſible concern; but Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret, and 
Yalden, were inſerted by his recommendation ; and Mr. Nichols tells us, he was frequently con 
ſulted during the printing of the collection, and reviſed many of the ſheets, ; 
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This was the laſt of John ſon's literary labours; and though completed when he was in nis ſe ven- 
ty-firſt year. ſhows that hiz faculties were in as vigorous a ſtate as ever. His judgment and his 
taſte, his quickneſs is the ciſeritninaticn of motives, and facility of moral reflection, ſh ne as ſtrong- 
y in theſe narratives, as in any of his more early performances, and his ſtyle, if not fo Eortg is at 
leaſt more ſmoothed down to the taſte of the generality of critical objectors. 

The Lives of the Engliſh Poets formed a memorable era in Johnſon's life. It is a work which. has 
contributed to immortalize his name, and has ſecured that rational eſteem which party or partiality 
could not procure, and which even the infadicious zeal of his friends has not been able to leſſen. 

From the cloſe of his laſt great work, the malady that perſecuted him through life came upon him 
with redoubled foree. His conſtitution declined faſt, and the fabric of his mind ſeemed to be tot- 
tering. The contemplation of his approaching end was conttantly before his eyes; and the * : 


\ 


of death, he declared, was terrible, 

on the 4th of May 1781, he Joſt his valuable friend Thrale, who peda him one of his execu- 
tors, with a legacy of 2001. © 1 felt,” he ſaid, * almoſt the laſt flutter of his pulſe, and looked for 
the laſt time upon the face that, for fifteen years, had never been turned upon me, but with reſpe& 
and benignity.”” Of his departed friend he has given a true character in a Latin epitaph, to bal 
in the church of Streatham. 

With Thrale, many of the comforts of Johnſon? s life may be ſaid to have expired. In the Al 
of 1782, ke complains that he * paſſed the ſummer at Streatham, but there was no Thrale.“ In 
the ſame year he received another ſhock. He was ſuddenly deprived of his old domeſtic compa» 
nion Levett, and paid a tribute to his memory in an affecting and charaQeriſtic Elegy. 

The ſucceffive loſſes of thoſe acquaintances whom kindneſs had rendered dear, or habit nade ne- 
ceſſary to him, reminded Johnſon of his own mortality. 

After the death of Thrale, his viſits to Streatham, where he no longer looked upon himſelf as a 
welcome gueſt, became leſs and leſs frequent; and on the 5th of April 1783, he took his final leave | 
of Mrs. Thrale, to whom, for near twenty years, he was under the higheſt obligations. 

« The original reaſon of our connection,“ ſays Mrs. Piozzi, in her lively and entertaining“ Avvk. 
dotes,” his particularly diſordered health and ſpirits, had been long at an end. Veneration for his vir- 
tue, reverence for his talents, delight in his converſation, and habitual endurance of a yoke my huſ- 
band firſt put upon me, and of which he contentedly bore his thare for ſixteen or ſeventeen years, 
made me go on ſo long with Mr. Johnſon ; but the perpetual confinement, I will own to have been 
terriſy ing in the firſt years of our friendſhip, and irkſome in the laſt; nor would 1 pretend to 
ſupport it without help, when my coadjutor was no more.“ 

A friendly correſpondence continued, however, between Johnſon and Mrs. Thrale, without i in- 
terruption, till the Summer following, when ſhe retired to Bath, and informed him, that ſhe was 
going to diſpoſe of herſelf in marriage, to Signior Piozzi, an Italian muſic maſter. Johnſon, in 
his relation of executor to her huſband, as alſo in gratitude to his memory, was under an obliga- 
tion to promote the welfare of his family. He endeavoured, therefore, by prudent counſels and 
friendly admonition, to prevent that which be thought one of the greateſt evils which could befal 
the children of his ſriend, the alienation of the affections of their mother. © The anſwer to his 
friendly monition,” ſays Sir John Hawkins, I have ſeen; it is written from Bath, and contains an 
indignant vindication, as well of her conduct as her fame, an inhibition of Johnſon from following 
her to Bath, and a farewell, concluding, “ Till you have changed your opinion of let 
us converſe no more.“ In his laſt letter, 8th July 1784, directed to Mrs. Piozzi, who then had an- 
nounced her marriage to him: © he ſays, © I breathe out one ſigh more of tenderneſs, perhaps _ 
leſs, but at leaſt ſincere.” He gives her his beſt advice, and adds, © the tears ſtand in my eyes. 

Excluded from the dwelling and family of his ſriend, he was compelled to return to his own houſe, 
to ſpend cheerleſs hours among the objects of his bounty, when increaſing age and infirmities had 
made their company more obnoxious than when he left them, and the ſociety of which he had 
been recently deprived, rendered him, by compariſon, leſs patient to endure it. 

From this time, the narrative of his life is little more than a recital of the preſſures of melancho-. 
ly and diſeaſe, and of numberleſs excurſions, taken to calm his anxiety, and ſooth his apprehenſions 
ol the terrors of death, by Dying, as it were, from himſelf, . He was now doomed to feel all thoſt 
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4 N incident to length of days, which he had ſo eloquently enumerated in his Vanity of Hu. 
man Wiſhes, (OP | 

- On the ryth of June 1783, he was afflicted with a paralytic ſtroke, which deprived him of ſpeech: 

from which, however, he gradually recovered ; ſo that in July he was able to make a viſit to Mr, 

Langton, at Rocheſter; and made little excurſions, as eaſily as at any time of his liſe. | 

In September, while he was on a viſit at Heale, the ſeat of Mr. Bowles, in Wiltſhire, he loſt 
Mrs. Williams, whoſe death he lamented with all the tenderneſs which a long connection naturally 
en This was another ſhock to a mind like his, ever agitated with the dread of his own diſſo- 
ution. | 
- Beſides the palſy, he was all this year afflicted with the gout, as well as with a /arcocele, which 
he bore with uncommon firmneſs, | 

In December, he ſought a weak refuge from anxiety, in the inſtitution of a weekly club, at the 
Eſſex Head, in Eſſex Street, then kept by an old ſervant of Mr. Thrale's; but the amuſement 
which he promiſed himſelf from this inſtitution, was but of ſhort duration. | 

In the beginning of the year 1784, he was ſeized with a ſpaſmodic aſthma, which was ſoon ac. 
eompanied by ſome degree of dropſy. From the latter of theſe complaints, however, he was great. 
ly relieved by a courſe of medicine. | | | 
The interval of convaleſcence, which he enjoyed during the Summer, induced him to ex. 
preſs a wiſh to viſit Italy. Upon this ſubject, however, his wiſhes had been anticipated by the anx- 
iety of his friends to preſerve his health. His penſion not being deemed by them adequate to ſup- 
port the expence of the journey, application was made to the miniſter, by Mr. Boſwell and Sir Jo. 
ſhua Reynolds, unknown to Johnſon, through Lord Chancellor Thurlow, for an augmentation of 
it, by 2001. The application was unſucceſsful ; but the Chancellor, in the handſomeſt manner offered 
to let him have 50 l. from his own purſe, under the appellation of a loan, but with the intention 
of conferring it as a preſent. It is alſo to be recorded to the honour of Dr. Brockleſby, that he 
offered to contribute 1©0l. per annum, during his reſidence abroad. Johnſon, however, declined both 
theſe offers, with a gratitude and dignity of ſentiment, riſing almoſt to an equal elevation with the 
generoſity of Lord Thurlow, and Dr. Brockleſby; and, indeed, he was now approaching faſt toa 
ſtate in which money could be of no avail. 

In the beginning of July, he ſet out on a viſit to Dr. Taylor, at Aſhbourn in Derbyſhire, where 
his complaints appear to have met with but little alleviation. From Derbyſhire he proceeded to 
Litchficid, to take a laſt view of his native city. After leaving Litchfield, he viſited Birmingham 
and Oxford, and arrived in London on the 16th of November. | 

The fine and firm feelings of friendſhip which oceupied ſo large a portion of Johnſon's heart, were 
eminently diſplayed, in the many tender interviews which took place berween him and his friends 
in the country, during his excurſion into the North: an cxcurſion which ſeems to have been under- 
taken rather from a ſenſe of his approaching diſſolution, ard a warm wiſh to bid thoſe he loved a 
laſt and long farewell, than from any rational hope that air and exerciſe would reſtore him to his 
former health and vigour. | | 
Soon after his return to London, both the aſthma and dropſy became more violent and diſtreſs 
ful. Eternity preſented to his imagination an awful proſpect, and with as much virtue as in ge- 
neral is the lot of man, he ſhuddered at the approach of his diſſolution. He felt ſtrong perturba - 
tions of mind. His friends endeavoured all in their power to awaken the comfortable reflection 
of a life well-ſpent. They prayed with him, and Johnſon poured cut occaſionally the warmeſt el. 
fuſions of piety and Gevotion. 3 5 

He had for ſome time kept a journal in Latin of the ſlate of his illneſs, and the remedies which 
he uſed, under the title of Zgri Epbemerir, which he began on the 6th July, but continued it no 
longer than the 8th November, ficding, perhaps, that it was a mournful and unavailing regiſter, 

His attention to the cauſe of literature was evinced, among other circumſtances, by his comqu- 
picating to Mr. Nichols a liſt of the original authors of © Fhe Univerſal Hiſtory,” mentioning their 
ſeveral ſharcs in that work. It has, according to his direction, been depoſited in the“ Britiſh 
Muſeum,” and is printed in the Gentleman's Magazine for December 1784. His integrity was 
evinced, by paying a ſmall debt to Mr. Faden, which he had borrowed of his father, and a larger 


- 
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ene to Mr. Hamilton. But the queſtion will recur, why were theſe debts lo long ſuffered to re- 
remain ? ſor we cannot ſuppole that his mind was ſuddenly evlightened, and his memory renovated. 

During his ſleepleſs nights alſo, he amuſed himſelf by tri.nflating into Latin verſe, from the Greek, 
many of the Epigrams in the Anibologia. R 

The ſenſe of his ſituation predominated, and © his affeQion for his departed relations,” ſays Mr. 
Boſwell, © ſeemed to grow warmer as he approached nearer to the time when he might hope to ſee 
them again.“ In a letter to Mr. Green, at Litchfield, ad December 1784, he incloſed the Epitaph 
on his father, mother, and brother, and ordered it to be engraved on a ſtone, * deep, maſſy, and 
hard,” and laid on © the exact place of interment,” in the middle aifle of St. Michael's church. In 
the Summer he laid a ſtone with a Latin Epitaph over his wife in the chapel of Bromley, in Kent. 

During his illneſs he experienced the ſteady and kind attachment of his numerons friends. No- 
body was more attentive to him than Mr. Langton, to whom he tenderly ſaid, Te taneam moriens 
deficiente manu. Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brockleſby, Dr. Warren, Dr. Butter, and Mr. Cruikſhaok, gene- 
rouſly attended him without accepting any ſees; and all that could be done from profeſſional fcill 
and ability, was done, to prolong a life ſo truly e But his conſtitution was decayed beyond 
the reſtorative powers of the medical art. Unfortunately for him, he himſelf had a ſmattering of 
the medical ſcience; and imagining that the dropſical collection of water which oppreſſed hir, 
might be drawn off, by making inciſions in the calves of his legs, with his uſual defiance of pain, 
cut deep, when he thought Mr. Cruickſhank had done it too tenderly. An effuſion of blood fol- 
lowed, which brought on a dozing. Previous to his diſſolution, he burnt indiſcriminately large 
maſſes of papers, and among others, two quarco volumes, containing a full and moſt particular 
Account of his own Life,” the loſs of which is much to be regretted. The laſt days of this great 
man's exiſtence appear to have been unclouded by the gloomy apprehenſions which he had for- 


merly entertained. Full of reſignation, ſtrengthened in faith, and joyful in hope, on the 13th of 


December, in the evening, being in the 75th year of his age, he reſigned his breath with ſo much 
compoſure, that his death was only known by the ceaſing of his reſpiration, which had been ren- 
dered difficult by debility and aſthma. He was buried in Weſtminſter- Abbey, near the foot of 
Shakſpeare's monument, and cloſe to the coffin of his friend Garrick. His funeral was attended 
by a reſpectable number of his friends; particularly by many of the members of the Literary - 
Crus, who were then in town, and ſeveral of the reverend chapter of Weſtminſter. His ſchool- 
fellow and friend, Dr. Taylor, read the funeral ſervice. Agreeable to his own requeſt, a large 
blue flag-ſtone was placed over his grave, with this inſcription: 
SAMUEL Joans0N, LL. D. 
Obiit x11 die Decembris . 
Anno Domini 
M-DCC LXXXV. 
: Etatis ſuæ 1xzv. - 

A monument ſor Johnſon, in the Cathedral church of St. Paul's, in conjunction with the illuſ- 
trious Howard, was reſolved upon, with the approbation of the Dean and Chapter, in 1789, and 
has been ſupported by a moſt reſpectable contribution, It i 18 in ſuch e that it is * 
ted to be opened in October 1795. , 

Having no near relations, he left the bulk of his property, amounting to 1 305 k. to his faithful 
ſervant, Francis Barber, whom he looked upon as particularly under his protection, and whom he 
had all along treated as an humble friend. He appointed Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkine, 
and Dr. (now Sir) William Scott, his executors, 

His death attracted the public attention in an uncommon degree, and was followed by an un- 


pPrecedented accumulation of literary honours, in the various forms of Sermons, Elegies, Memoirs, 


Lives, Eſſays, and Anecdotes. A ſermon on that event was preached before the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford, by Mr. Augutter; and Dr. Fordyce, in his © Addreſſes to the Deity,” 12mo, 1785; and an 
" Epitaph, printed in the Gentleman's Magazine” for 1785, paid an elegant and affe ctionate tribute 
to his memory. The © Elegy on the Death of Dr. Johnſon,” by Samuel Hobhouſe, Eſq. 4to, r785, 
was diſtinguiſhed from the maſs of elegiac verſes on that occaſion ; and the juſt, diſcriminative, and 


elegant « Poetical Review of the Moral and Literary Character of Dr. Johnſon,” by John Cour- 
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tenay, Eſq. M. P. to. 1788, was peruſed with avidity by the admirers of wit and learning, and the 
real friend of virtue and liberty. His conduct and genius were examined and illuſtrated in the rat; 
© Biographical Sketch of Dr. v 3 £ = 
— E r. johnſon,” by Thomas Tyers, Eſq. in the © Gentleman's Magazine” 
for 1784; the ſprightly and entertaining“ Anecdotes of Dr. Johnſon,” by Mrs. Piozzi gy 
1785; the candid and judicious © Eſſay on the Life, Character, and Writings of Dr. Johnſon ” . 
Joſeph Towers, LL. D. Svo, 1786; and the inſtructive and intereſting * Life of Samuel John, 
fon LL. D.“ by James Boſwell, Eſq. 2 vols, àto, 1791, which are ſufficiently known to the world 
His Works were collected and publiſhed by Sir John Hawkins, with his © Life,” in eleven As 
1787. In this edition, the Lives of the Poets are placed firſt, and ſeveral pieces are attributed 5 
Johnſon without foundation. In the © Life“ too much foreign matter is intermixed, and Johnſon 
himſelf is ſcarcely viſible in the maſs. A new edition was publiſhed in 12 vols, 8vo, I 792, with an 
o Eſſay on his Life and Genius, by Arthur Murphy, Eſq. the former © Life” being thought tos 
unwieldy for republication. In this edition, the order obſerved in the former edition is inverted, 
and the ſeveral pieces are chronologically arranged, omitting thoſe attributed to him without foun. 
dation, Some of his Prayers are printed, and ſeveral of his Letters added to the 12th volume. Mr. 
Murphy has no new facts to embelliſh his work, but the taſſc which has been left him, of giving 
'a ſhort, yet full, a faithful, yet temperate hiſtory of Johnſon, has been ably executed. In the ſuc. 
'cin@ review of his writings, Mr. Murphy diſplays his own learning, judgment, and taſte, His Pray- 
eri and Meditations were publiſhed, from his manuſcripts, by George Strahan, A. M. vicar of if. 
lington, in 8vo, 1785. Letters to and from Samuel Fohnſon, LL. D. were publiſhed by Mrs. Pioz. 
zi, in 2 vols, 8vo, 1788. The Sermons, 8vo, 1790, left for publication, by Dr. Taylor, were un- 
queſtionably Johnſon's ; and the fact is now aſcertained on the authority of Mr. Hayes, the edi. 
tor. An imperfe& collection of his Poems was publiſhed by Kearfley, in 12mo, 1785; and inſert- 
ed, with conſiderable additions, in the edition of © The Works of the Engliſh Poets,” 1 790. They 
are reprinted in the preſent collection, together with the tragedy of Jrene, and ſeveral additional 
pieces collected from Mr. Boſwell's © Life of Johnſon,” and other publications. 

The religious, moral, political, and literary character of Johnſon will be better underſtood by 
this account of his life, than by any laboured and critical comments. Yet it may not be ſuper. 
fluous here to attempt to collec, into one view, his moſt prominent excellencies and diſtinguiſhing 
particularities. : SED 

His figure and manner are more generally known than thoſe of almoſt any other man. His perſon 
was large, robuſt, and unwieldy from corpulency. His carriage was disfigured by ſudden emotions, 
which appeared to a common obſerver to be involuntary and convulſive. But in the opinion of Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds, tliey were the conſequence of a depraved habit of accompanying his thoughts 
with certain untoward actions, which ſeemed as if they were meant to reprobate ſome part of his 
paſt conduct. Of his limbs, he is ſaid never to have enjoyed the free and vigorous uſe. When he walk- 
ed, it ſeemed the ſtruggling gait of one in fetters; and when he rode, he appeared to have no com- 
mend over his horſe. His ſtrength, however, was great, and his perſonal courage no lefs ſo. Among 
other inſtances, which exemplify his poſſeſſion of both, it is related, that, being once at the Litch- 
field theatre, he ſat upon a chair placed for him beſide the ſcenes. Having had occaſion to quit his 
feat, he ſound it occupied, upon his return, by an innkeeper of the town. He civilly demanded 
that it ſhould be reſtored to him, but meeting with a rude refuſal, he laid hold of the chair, and 
with it, of the intruder, and flung them both, without further ceremony, into the pit. At another 
time, having engaged in a ſcuffle with four men in the ſtreet, he reſolutely refuſed to yield to ſu- 
perior numbers, and kept them all at bay, until the watch came up and carried him and his anta- 
goniſts to the watch-houſe. In his dreſs he was ſingular and flovenly, and though he improved 
ſomewhat under the lectures of Mrs. Thrale, during his long reſidence at Streatham, yet he was 
never able completely to ſurmount particularity. He never wore a watch till he was ſixty years of 
age, and then cauſed one to be made for him by Mudge and Dutton, which coſt him ſeventeen gui- 
neas, with this inſcription! on the dial plate © for the night cometh.” He was ſond of good company, 
and of good living ; and to the laſt, he knew of no method of regulating his appetites, but abſolute 
reſtraint or unlimited indulgence. ©& Many a day; ſays Mr. Boſwell, “ did he faſt, many a year re- 
frain from wine; but when he did cat, it was voraciouſly, When he did drink wine, it was copiouſly. 
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H. could practiſe abſtinence, but nit temperance.” In converſation, he was rude, intemperate, over- 
bearing, and impatient of contradiction. Addicted to argument, and greedy of victory, he: was 
equally regardleſs of truth and fair reaſoning in his approaches to conqueſt, & There is no argu- 

ing with him,” ſaid Goldſmith, alluding to a ſpeech in one of Cibber's plays, * for if his piſtol 
miſſes fire, he knocks you down with the butt end of it.” In the early part of his life, he had been 
too much depreſſed ; in his latter years, too laviſhly indulged. His temper had at firſt been ſour 


ed by diſappointment and penury, and his petulance was afterwards flattered by univerſal ſab» 


miſſion. In his converſation and goodneſs of heart, his friends met with a recompenſe for that ſub. 


- miſſion which the ſovereignty of his genius challenged, and his temper exacted from them to the ut- 


termoſt. To great powers, he united a perpetual and ardent deſire to excel; and even in an ar- 
gument on the moſt indifferent ſubject, he generally engaged with the whole force and energy of 
his great abilities. 
not ſeem to be worth recording. Judging of it moſt ſavourably, it is not much diſtinguiſhed by 


the flaſhes of wit, or the ſtrokes of humour. Where he appears ſerious, we are not always ſure 
that he ſpeaks the ſentiments of his con viction. Mr. Boſwell allows that he often talked for victory, 


and ſometimes took up the weaker ſide, as the moſt ingenious things would be ſaid on it. Truth, ; 
and the ableſt deſences of truth, are mixed with error, and the moſt ingenious gloſſes which inge= _ _ 


nuity could invent, or addreſs enforce. Authors are exalted, or depreciated, as the moment of hi- 
Jarity or gloom was connected with the ſubject, or as the opinion of the ſpeaker was adverſe, and 
the whole is given as the ſentiment of Johnſon. But for the inferiority of his converſation, to our opi- 
nion of the man, he has himſelf made a prophetic apology, in his firſt interview with his biographer, 
who was deſtined to retail it. People may be taken in once, who imagine that an author is greater 
in n life than another man. Uncommon parts require uncommon opportunity for their 
exertions.” 

With theſe defects, there was, betta: "WERE a virtue of which 5 was not in rein- 
ciple poſſeſſed. He was humane, charitable, aſfectionate, and generous. His moſt intempe- 
rate ſallies were the eſſects of an irritable habit; he offended only to repent. To the warm and 


active benevolence of his heart, all his friends have borne teſtimony, © He had nothing,” ſays -. 
Misfortune had only to form her claim, j in order to found - 


Goldſmith, © of the bear but his ſkin.” 
her right to the uſe of his purſe, or the exerciſe of his talents. His houſe was an aſylum for the unhap- 


py, beyond what a regard to perſonal convenience would have allowed; and his income was diſ- 
tributed in the ſupport of his inmates, to an extent greater than general prudence would have 
permitted. The moſt honourable teſtimony to his moral and ſocial character, is the cordial eſteem 
of his friends and acquaintances. He was known by no man by whom his loſs was not regretted. 
Another great feature of his mind, was the love of independence. While he felt the ſtrength of 
his own powers, he deſpiſed, except in one inftance, pecuniary aid. His penſion has been often 
mentioned, and ſubjected kim to ſevere imputations. But let thoſe, who, like Johnſon, had no pa- 
trimony, who were not always willing to labour, and felt the conſtant recurrence of neceſſities, re- 
ject, without an adequate reaſon, an independent income, which left his ſentiments free, and re- 
quired neither the ſervility of adulation, nor the labours of ſervice. It is not uncommon to ſee a 
deſire to be independent, degenerate into avarice. Johnſon did not feel it early, for his benevolence 
counteracted it; but he declined going to Italy when worth 15091. beſides his penſion, becauſe of the 
expence ; and we ſee the ſurly dignity, which formerly ſpurned at an obligation, relaxed in his refuſal of 
Dr. Brockleſby's aſſiſtance, and Lord Thurlow's very delicate offer of the ſame kind. Some little cen- 


ſure is due to him for his eaſy faith, occaſioned by his political prejudices, in the forgeries of Lauder. 


That he ſhould have appeared in public, in company with this defamer of Milton, is to be lamented. 
Yet his renunciation of all connection with Lauder, when his forgeries were detected, is only 3 
proof of his having believed (a common weakneſs of worthy minds), without examination, not that 
he was an accomplice with the impoſtor. 

If there is any one trait by which Johnſon's mind can be diſcriminated, it is gigantic vigour. In 
information and taſte he was excelled; but what he ſeriouſly attempted, he executed with that 
maſterly original boldneſs, which leaves us to regret his indolence, that he exerted himſelf only in 


Of his converſation, it is true, all that has been retained by Mr. Boſwell, does 
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the mpment when his powers were wanting, and relapſed again into his literary idleneſs. I 
united in himſelf what ſeldom are united, a vigorous and excurſive imagination, with , 
ſtrong and ſteady judgment. His memory was remarkably tenacious, and his apprehenſion 
wonderfully quick and accurate. He was rather a man of learning than of ſcience, He had 
accumulated a vaſt fund of knowledge, without much of ſyſtem or methodical arrangement. Hi 
reading ſeems to have been caſual, generally deſultory. To converſation he owed much of his 
varied knowledge, and to his vigorous comprehenſive powers, he was indebted for that clearneſs of 
diſtinction, that pointed judicious diſcrimination, which elucidated every queſtion, and aſtoniſhed 
every hearer. From this caſual reading he roſe with a mind ſeldom fatigued, endowed witha clear accy. 
rate perception; the variety of his ſtudies relieved, without fatiguing or perplexing him; the idea 
arranged in order, were ready for uſe, adorned with all the energy of language, and the force of 
Manner. But the labour of literature was a taſk ſrom which he always wiſhed to eſcape ; and as he 
could excel others without great exertion, we ſeldom perceive his faculties brought forward in their 
full power. We ſcarcely ſee any attempt, beyond a periodical paper, which he did not profeſſed 
continue with laſſitude and fatigue. 

He deſerves the character of maſter of the Latin langvage; but it is eaſy to perceive that hiz 
acquaintance with Greek literature was, what it is commonly ſuppoſed to be, general and ſuperficial, 
rather than curious or profound. Of natural ſcience he knew but little; and moſt of his notions on 
that branch of philoſophy were obſolcte and erroneous. In his writings he appears to have taken 

more from his own mind than from books, and he diſplays his learning rather in alluſions to the 
opinions of others, than in the direct uſe of them. Hiſtory he profeſſed to diſregard; yet his 
memory was ſo tenacious, that we ſeldom find him at a loſs upon any topic, ancient or modern. 
From early prejudices, which all his philoſophy and learning could never overcome, he was 
zealous and ſcrupulous high-church-man, following to the uttermoſt tenet, the notions of 9", 
whoſe talents he has praiſed, and whoſe genius he has deplored in his Vanity of Human Wiſter, 
His political ſentiments, he was a rank Tory, and till his preſent Majeſty's acceſſion to the w. 
violent Jacobite. He had never examined either his religious or political creed. Bigotted as to a 
particular ſyſtem of politics, he appears obſtinately to have cloſed his eyes againſt the light of truth; 
and ſo far from ſeeking information on the ſubject, ſtudiouſly reſiſted it. His piety was truly venes 
rable and edifying. In divinity, however, his reſearches were limited. He was well acquainted 
with the general evidences of Chriſtianity ; but he does not appear to have read his Bible with 
eritical eye, nor to have intereſted himſelf concerning the elucidation of obſcure or difficult paſſages, 
It was his favourite maxim, that the proper ſtudy of mankind is man;“ and we muſt confeſs that 
in all the departments of moral ſcience, his excellence is unrivalled. His acute penetration was con- 
ſtantly alive to © catch the manners living as they riſe,” and but few follies or peculiarities could 
eſcape his obſervation. 

The habitual weakneſſes of his mind form a ſtriking and melancholy contraſt to the vigour of 
his underſtznding. His opinions were tainted with prejudices almoſt too coarſe and childiſh for 
the vulgar to imbibe. His attachment to the univerſity of Oxford, to which in his youth he owed 
no great obligations, led him unjuſtly to depreciate the merit of every perſon who had ſtudied at 


"that of Cambridge. His averſion to Whigs, Diſſenters, and Preſbyterians, and his diſlike 


to Scotland, and many more extravagancies of opinion, that it would be painſul to enumerate, in- 


flamed his converſation, and influenced his conduct. He was ſo prone to ſuperſtition as to make it 


a rule that a particular foot ſhould conſtantly make the ſirſt actual movement, when he came cloſe 


to the threſhold of any door or paſſage, which he was about to enter, or to quit. So deeply was he 


* infeed upon this ſubjeR, that Mr Boſwell relates that he has often ſcen him © when he had ne- 


glected or gone wrong in this ſort of magical movement, go back again, put himſelf in a proper poſture 
to begin the ceremony, and having gone through it, break from his abſtraction, walk briſkly on, and join 
his companion.“ He took off his hat in token of reverence, when he approached the places on which 


Popiſh churches had formerly ſtood ; and bowed before the monaſtic veſtiges. He was ſolicitous to give 
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authenticity to ſtories of apparitions, and eager to credit the exiſtence of aſecond- debe, while he ap- 


ſcrupulous and ſceptical as to particular facts. Theſe mental diſtempers were the offspring; of his 


melancholic temperament, and were foſtered by ſolitary conte mplation, till they had Jaid fetters upon” 


the imagination too ſtrong for reaſon to burſt through. We ſee it exerted in different circumſtances, 
and expanding its gloomy influence, till at laſt it terminated little ſhort of inſanity. To. this ſtate 
we muſt attribute his mentioning ſecret tranſgreſſions, his conſtant fear of death, and his religious 
terrors, not very conſiſtent with his ſtrength of mind, or his conviction of the goodneſs of God, This, 

at leaſt, ſeems to have been his own opinion of the progreſs of theſe diſeaſes, as appears from his 
hiſtory of the Mad Aſtronomer in Raſſelas, the deſcription of whoſe mind he ſeems to have intended 
as a repreſentation of his own. 

But let us turn from theſe foibles and Ae which ſhow him weaker than the 5 
of his fellow men, and point to thoſe PR of mind which prove him to have been of, a rank 
ſo much above them. 

As an author, Johnſon has diſtinguiſhed-himſelf as a philologift, a ber, a critic, a moralifh, n 
noveliſt, a political writer, and a poet. 

On his Dictionary of the Engliſh Language, it is unneceſſary to enlarge. It is in every body” s hands; 
its utility is univerſally acknowledged, and its popularity is its beſt eulogium. The etymologies, 
though they exhibit learning and judgment, are not entitled to unqualified praiſe. The dennitions 
exhibit aſtoniſhing proofs of acuteneſs of intellect, and preciſion of language. A few of them muſt 


be admitted to be erroneous. Thus, Windward and Leeward, though directly of oppoſite meaning, 


are defined identically the ſame way. The definition of Net- url has been often quoted with 


| ſportive malignity, as obſcuring a thing in itſelf very plain. His introducing his own opinions, 


and even prejudices, under general definitions of words, as Tory, Whig, Penſion, Oats, Exciſe, and 
a few more, muſt be placed to the account of capricious and humourous indulgence. To his lift 
of technical and provincial words, nine thouſand have been added by Mr. Herbert Croft, in his 
« Dictionary of the Engliſh Language; the publication of which is delayed for want of ſuitable 
encouragement. 

As a biographer, his merit is of the higheſt kind. His narration in 1 is vigorous, con- 
nected, and perſpicuous; and his reflections numerous, appoſite, and moral. But it muſt be owned 
that he neither dwells with pleaſure or ſucceſs upon thoſe minuter anecdotes of lite, which oftener 
ſhow the genuine man, than actions of greater importance. Sometimes, alſo, his colourings receive 
a tinge from prejudice, and his judgment is inſenſibly warped by the particularity of his private opi- 
nion. Theſe obſervations apply to his Life of Savage, the moſt finiſhed of his biographical diſqui- 
fitions ; and his Lives of ſeveral other eminent men, which were originally printed in the © Gentle- 
man's Magazine,” and in other periodical publications, and afterwards collected by Mr. g Davies, i in 
his © Miſcellaneous and Fugitive Pieces,” and to his Lives of the Poets. 

As a critic, he is entitled to the praiſe of being the greateſt that our nation has produced. He 
has not, like his predeceſſors, tried merely to learn the art, and not to feel it, He has not gone to Da- 
eier or to Boſſu, to borrow rules to fetter genius by example, and impart diſtinctions which lead to 
no end, but, poſſeſſed of two qualities, without which a critic is no more than a caviller, ſtrong 
ſenſe, and an intimate knowledge of human nature, he has followed his own judgment, unbiaſſed 
by authority, and has adopted all the good ſenſe of Ariſtotle, untrammelled by his forms. This 
praiſe he has merited by his Preface to Shalſpeare, and the detached pieces of criticiſm which appear 


among his works. But his critical powers ſhine with more concentrated radiance in the Lives of the 


Potts, Theſe compeſitions, abounding in ſtrong and juſt illuſtrations of criticiſm, evince the vigour 
of his mind, and that happy art of moralization, by which he gives to well-known incidents 
the grace of novelty and the force of inſtruction; and * grapples the attention,” by expreſſing 
common thoughts with uncommon ſtrength and elegancg. Of many paſſages, it is ſcarcely hyper- 


| bolical to affirm, that they are executed with all the ſkill and penetration of Ariſtotle, and animat- 


ed and embelliſhed with all the fire of Longinus. The Liver of Cowley, Milton, Futler, Waller, 
Dryden, Addiſon, and Pope, are elaborately compoſed, and exhibit the nobleſt ſpecimens of 


entertaining and ſolid criticiſm, that ancient or modern times have produced. The diſſertation in 
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the Life of Cowley, on the metaphyſical poets of the laſt century, has all the attraction of novelty, 


as well as ſound obſervation. In the review of his works, falſe wit is detected in all its ſhapes; 
and the Gothic taſte for glittering conceits, and far-fetched alluſions, is exploded, never, it is hoped, 
to revive again. The © Paradiſe Loſt,” is a poem which the mind of Milton only could have 
produced; the criticiſm upon it is ſuch as, perhaps, the pen of Johnſon only could have written. 


His eſtimate of Dryden and Pope, challenges Quintilian's remarks upon Demoſthenes and Cicero, 


and rivals the fineſt ſpecimens of elegant compoſition, and critical acuteneſs in the Engliſh lan- 

guage. Some caution, however, is required to peruſe theſe, admirable compoſitions with advantage, 
The preſent writer means not to ſay that they are perfect, or that, on the whole, they are exe. 
cuted with propriety. If they be regarded merely as containing narrations ofthe lives, delineationz 
of the characters, and ſtrictures of the ſeveral authors, they are far from being always to be depend. 
ed upon. Johnſon, as he has had occaſion to remark; in reviewing his judgments of the ſeveral po. 
ets who have fallen under his conſideration, brought to the production of this work ideas already 
formed, opinions tinctured with his uſual hues of party and prejudice, and the rigid unfeeling phi- 
loſophy, which could neither bend to excuſe failings, or judge of what was not t capable of a diſpaſ- 
fionate diſquiſition. 

To think for himſelf in critical, as in all other matters, is a privilege to which every one is un. 
doubtedly entitled. This privilege of critical independence, an affectation of fingulacity, or ſome 
other principle not immediately viſible, is frequently betraying into a dogmatical ſpirit of contradie- 
tion to received opinion. Of this there need no farther proofs, than his almoſt uniform attempt to 
depreciate the writers of blank verſe, and his degrading eſtimate of the exquiſite compoſitions of 
Prior, Hammond, Collins, Gray, Shenſtone, and Akenſide, and his pronouncing the © Paradiſe Loſt” 
* one of thoſe books which the reader admires and lays down, and forgets to take it vp again.“ In his 
Judgments of theſe poets, he may be juſtly accuſed of being inflamed by prejudice, reſolutely blind 
to merit. His rigorous condemnation, and puerile criticiſms upon Gray, and his faſtidious judge 
ment of Shenſtone, have drawn down upon him the united cenſures of thoſe who admire poetry in 
her moſt daring attitudes and gorgeous attire, and thoſe who are pleaſed with her modeſt beauties, 
moſt humble ſteps, and leaſt adorned guiſe. He obſerves of Shenſtone, that he ſet little value upon 
thoſe parts of knowledge which he had not cultivated himſelf. His own taſte of poetry ſeems in 

Tome degree regulated by a fimilar ſtandard ; method, ratiocination, and argument, eſpecially if the 
| vehicle be rhyme, often obtaining his regard and commendation, while the bold and enthuſiaſtic, 
though perhaps irregular flights of imagination, are paſt by with obftinate and perverſe indifference. 
It is not, then, to be wondered at, that the panegyriſt of Blackmore ſhould withhold from Collins 
and Gray the commendation he has beſtowed on Savage and Yalden ; and that his praiſes of the whole 
claſs of deſcriptive poets are parſimoniouſly beſtowed, and too frigid to make an impreſſion, This 
is to be attributed to the natural turn of his mind, and to the bent which his feelings had received 
from the kabits of his life. A certain inelegance of taſte, a frigid churliſhneſs of temper, unſubdued 
and unqualified by that melting ſenſibility, that divine enthuſiaſm of ſoul, which are eſſential to a 2 
hearty reliſh of poetical compoſition, too often counteracted and corrupted the other paetical vir- 
tues of his iatellect. Poetry pleaſes only as it is the image of reality. Hz who has never delighted 
In the ſilent beauties of creation, can feel no emotions, as they are reflected to him in deſcription, 
Accuſtomed to dogmatize in his cloſet, and ſwelter in ſome alley in the city, Johnſon's mind never 
throbbed wich poetic thrills, as nature expanded her ru:al glories to his eye; and he preferred the 
duſt of Fleet-Street, or the windings of the Strand, to the air of Hampſtead, or the beauties of Green» 
wich. 

One general remark may be ventured upon here: Through the whole of his work, the deſire of 
praiſe, except in the caſe of ſome very favourite author, is almoſt always overpowered by his diſpoſi- 
tion to cenſure ; and while beauties are paſſed over © with the neutrality of a ſtranger, and the cold- 
neſs of a critic,” the ſlighteſt blemiſh is examined with microſcopical ſagacity. The truth of this 
_ obſervation is particularly obvious, when he deſcends to his contemporaries, for whom he appears to 
have little more brotherly kindneſs, than they might have expected at Conſtantinople. The preſent 

writer is under no apprehenſion of being charged with an unjuſtifiable partiality in this opinion of 
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kim, hy thoſe who know his diſpoſition, and the habits of his life. All that is great and genuinely 
good in Johoſon, have had. no warmer encorniaſt. He has uniformly praiſed his genius, his learn 
ing, his good ſenſe, the ſtrenyth of his reaſonings, the ſagacity of his critical decifions, the happineſs 
of his illuſtrations, and the animation and energy of his ſtyle. He has acknowledged that there is do 
ſatiety in the delight he inſpires on moral and religious themes; and he makes no ſcruple to declare” 
that, though there are many opinions erroneous, and many obſervations improper, a great part of ” 
his Live: of the Poets is ſuch as no one but I WU have executed, and in Men he will nay be” 
followed with ſucceſs. 

A. 2 moralift, his periodical papers are Lifinguiſhed from thoſe of other writers, who have Fey 
rived celebrity from fimilar publications. He has neither the wit nor the graceful eaſe of Addi- 
ſon, nor does he ſhine with the humour and claſſic ſuavity of Goldſmith. His powers are of a more 
grave, energie, and dignificd kind, than any of his competitors, and if he entertains us leſs, he in- 
firuts us more. He ſhows himſelf maſter of all the receſſes of the human mind, able to detect vice, | 
when diſguiſed in her moſt ſpecious form, and equally poſſeſſed of a corroſive to cradicite, or a le- 
nitive to aſſuage the follies and ſorrows of the heart. Virtuous in his object, juſt in his'conceptions, 
ſtrong in his arguments, and powerful in his exbortations, he arreſts the attention ef levity by the 
huwriance of his imagery, and grandiloquence of his diQtion ; while he awes detected guilt into 
fubmiſſon by the majeſty of his declamation, and the ſterling weight of his opinions, But his ge- 
zus is only formed to chaſtiſe graver faults, which require to be touched with an heavier hand. He 
could not chaſe away ſuch lighter foibles as buzz in our ears in ſociety, and fret the feelings of our 
Ie important hours. His gigantic powers were able to prepare the immortal path to heaven, but 
could not ſtoop, to decorate our manners with theſe leſſer graces, which make life amiable. Johnſon, _ 
at ſuch a taſk, was Hercules at the diſtaff, a lion courſing of a mouſe, or an eagle ſtooping at a fly. 
He was formed to ſuſtain the character of a majeſtic teacher of moral and religious wiſdom. His 
Renblcr furniſhes ſuch an aſſemblage of diſcourſes on practical religion and moral duty, of critical 
inveſtigations, and allegorical and oriental tales, that no mind can be thought very deficient, that has 
dy conſtant ſtudy and meditation aſſimilated to i:ſcif all that may be found there. Though inftruc- 
tion be its predominant purpoſe, yet it is enlivened with a conſiderable portion of amuſement. Nos. 
19, 44, 88. 33, 179, 1832, 194, 795, 197, and 198, may be appealed to for inſtances of fertility of 
fancy, and accurate deſcription of real life. Every page of the Rambler ſhows a mind teeming with 
eliflical alluſion and poetical imagery; illuſtrations from other writers, are upon all occaſions ſo rea- 
dy, and mingle ſo eaſily in his periods, that the whole appears of one uviform vivid texture. The 
ſerious papers in his Jdler, though inferior to thoſe in the Rambler, in ſublimity and ſplendor, are 
difiinguiſhed by the ſame dignified morality and ſolemn philoſophy, and lead to the ſame great end 
of diffuſing wiſdom, virtue, and happineſs. The humourous papers are light and lively, and more 
in the manner of Addiſon. _ 

As a novelift, the amazing powers of his imagination, wa” his unbounded knowledge of men 
and manners, may be plainly traced in the oriental tales in the Rambler, in which he has not only 
ſupported to the utmoſt, the ſublimity of the eaſtern manner of expreſſion, but even greatly ex- 
celled any of the oriental writers, in the fertility of his invention, the conduct of his plots, and 
the juſtneſs and ſtrength of his ſentiments. His capital work of that kind is his Roſſclas. None of 
his writings have been ſo extenſively diffuſed over Europe. Such a reception demonſtrates great 
beauties in the work; and there is no doubt that great beauties do exiſt there, The language 
enchants us with harmony; the arguments are acute and ingenious ; the reflections novel, yet juſt, It 
aſtoniſhes with the ſublimity of its ſentiments, and at the fertility of its illuſtrations, and delights 
with the abundance and propriety of its imagery. The fund of thinking which it contains, is ſuch, 
that almoſt every ſentence of it may furniſh a ſubject of long meditation. But it is not without 
its faults. It is barren of intereſting incidents, and deſtitute of originality, or diſtinction of cha- 
ndern. There is little difference in the manner of thinking and reaſoning of the philoſopher and 
the female, of the prince and the waiting woman. Nebagab and Imlac, Eaſſelas and Pebuab, are 
all W argumentative, abſtracted, eloquent, and obſtinate. Of org dark catalogue of c- 
ol. XI. WY : 
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lamities, which are deſcribed as incident to the ſeveral ſituations of life which he contemplates, 
ſame are not the neceſſary conſequence of the ſituation, but of the temper ; and others are not 
, thoſe which are moſt generally or ſevercly felt there. The moral that he ſeeks to inculcate, that there 
is no ſuch-thing as happineſs, is one ungrateſul to the human heart. If he could ſucceed in ella. 
bliſhing it, it would cripple every incitement to virtue, and palſy every ſtimulus to action. lt 
would leave man contented to be drifted down the ſtream of life, without an object or an end; ty 
loſe attainable excellence for the want of exertion, and fink under ſurmountable difficulties, og 
a ſtruggle. Though there may not be permanent happineſs in the gratification of our wiſhes, 
there-is much in our expectations that they will be gratifi:zd. Hope is the ſweet and innocent ſo- 
lace of our frail natures. It is the ſtaff of the unbappy ; and however fechle its ſupport, it is immo. 
ral and unkind to wreſt it from our hands. 
The effect of Naſſelas, and of ee s other tales, is thus veaucifll old by 
Mr, 7600 in his © Poetical Review: e SAT, ; 


"tory ae * Impreſſive truth, in ſplendid fiction dreſt, oo 
00 2 4 51 Checks the vain "with; and calms the troubled breaſt; 
r 79 7:7 O'er the dark mind a light celeſtial throws, 


And ſooths the angry paſſions to repoſe. 
As oil cffus'd illumes and ſmooths the deep, 
Wyöben round the bark the ſwelling ſurges ſweep. | 
1 2 Political writer, his productions are more diſtinguiſned by ſubtlety of diſquiſition, poignaney 
of ſarcaſm, and dignity and energy of ſtyle, than by truth, equity, or candour. He makes much more 
ufe of his rhetoric than of his logie, and often gives his reader high. ſounding declamation inſtead 
of fair argument. In peruſing his repreſentations of thoſe who differed from him on political ſub. 
jets, we are ſometimes inclined to aſſent to a propoſition of his own, that, “ there is no credit 
due to a rhetorician's account, Either of good or evil.“ Many poſitions are laid down in admirable 
language, and in highly- poliſhed periods, w which are inconſiſtent with the principles of the Britiſh 
conſtitution, and. repugnant to the common rights of mankind. It muſt always be regretted, that: 
man of Johnſon' s intellectual powers, ſhould have had fo ſtrong a propenſity to defend arbitrary 
principles of government. But, on this ſubject, the ſtrength of his language was not more mani. 
felt, than the weakneſs of his arguments. In apology for him, it may be admitted, that he wasa 
ory from principle, and that moſt of what he wrote, was cenformable to his real ſentiments, 
But to defend all that was written by him, his warmeſt friends will find impoſſible. 
In his poſthumous writings, there is little that can be ſaid to be intereſting to ſcience or eri 
ciſm. His Letters are valuable, as we find in them the picture, which, without intending it, he 
has loft of himſelf, to be that of a man, who, to great intellectual powers, added extraordinary 
piety, and many excellent moral qualities. Of letter writing, he gives his idea in the following 
paſſage : © Some, when they write to their friends, are all affeQion; ſome are wiſe and ſenten- 
tious ; ; ſome ſtrain their powers for effects of gravity; ſome write news; and ſome write ?:crets; 
but to make a letter without affeQion, without wiſdom, without gravity, without news, and 
without ſecrets, is doubtleſs the great epiſtolic ſtyle. There is a pleaſure in correſponding wich 
friend, where doubt and miſtruſt have no place, and every thing is ſaid as it is thought. Theſe 
are the letters by which ſouls are united, and by which minds, naturally in uniſon, more 
each other, as they are moved themſclves, Let me know where you are, how you got 


thither, how you live there? and every thing that one friend loves to know of another.“ Such is 


the account of his Leiters. The value of them is, that we have the man before us for near twenty 
years. We ſee him in his undreſs, that is, the undreſs of his mind, which, unlike that of his body, 
was never ſlovenly. We fee him in health and in ſickneſs, and in all the petty buſineſs of life, 
From himſelf, and in.his own words, we are enabled to collect the trueſt and beſt information, 
He writes always in his own ſtyle. His words are now and then too pompous for familiar letters; 
but his fcill in letter writing comes out fully in this collection, and entitles him to rank with the 
beſt epiſtolary writers of our nation. 'His letters on the death of Mrs. Saluſbury (mother of Mrs, 
Piozzi), and Mr, Thrale's cldef wn are at once moral and pathetic, They flow from a man, who 
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hel them, and the furviving family. His ſolicitude for Mr. This during a long illneſs, and 
his feelings at his death, do honour to the memory of Mr. Thrale, and to Johnſon' 8 gratitude and 
ſenſibility. 1 am afraid,“ he ſays, © of thinking what I have loſt ; I never had ſuch a friend be- 
fore,” To Mrs. Thrale, he ſays, © To ſce and hear you, is always to hear wit and ſee virtue.” 
He ſeems at times to think her regard for him is abated; and a letter of kindneſs from her ap- 

to have revived and comforted him. After lamenting the loſs of Williams and Levett, he 
ſays: © Such ſociety I had with them, and ſuch l had - here I am never likely to have it more. 
When I came to © love and .honour,” in your letter, I ſaid to myſelf, „ How lov'd, how 
honour'd once, avails me not, Shall we never again exchange our thoughts by the firefide?” 
After ſeeing him ſtruggle with illneſs and morbid melancholy, it is comfortable to hear him ſay, 
almoſt at the cloſe of life * Attention and reſpect give pleaſure, however late, and however uſeleſs. 
But they are not uſeleſs, even when they are late; it is reaſonable to rejoice as as pcs declines, 
to find that it has been ſpent with the approbation of mankind.” 

His Prayers and Meditations, publiſhed by Mr. Strahan, ( at his own requeſt,” have occaſioned much 
concern, diſquietude, and offence in the minds of many, who apprehend that the cauſe in which 
he ſtood forth, will ſuffer by the infirmities of the advocate being expoſed in this publication, ta 
the prying and malignant eye of the world. It is not merely the name of Johnſon that is to do 
ſervice to any cauſe. His admirable arguments in favour of religion and morality, are not weaken- 
ed by the proofs of his praclical errors. Thefe are always preciſely what they were, once good, 
and always good. His arguments in favour of ſelf-denial do not Joſe their force, becauſe he fa fied ; "7 

nor thoſe in ſavour of devotion, becauſe be ſaid bis prayers. His faſting and his prayers add ſtrength to 
his pious reaſonings, from the proof they afford, that he believed in the religion he inculcated. 
Human nature is frail; common frailties muſt inevitably preclude perfection to the leaſt ſaulty 
profeſſor of Chriſtianity. The world never ſuppoſed Johnſon te have been a perfect character. 
His ſtupendous abilities, and great learning, it is well known, could not preſerve their poſſeſſor 
from the depredations of melancholy. But bis failivgs leaned to the fide of virtue, His ſuper- 
flition ſeems to have ariſen from the moſt amiable diſpoſition in the world, “ a pious awe, and fear 
to have offended,” a wiſh rather to do too much than too little. Such a diſpoſition one loves, and 
always wiſhes to find in a friend; and it cannot be diſagrecable in the ſight of Him who made Us. 
It argues a ſenſibility of heart, a tenderneſs of conſcience, and the fear of God. That he ſhould 
not be conſcious of the abilities with which Providence had bleſſed him, was impoſſible. He felt 
bis own powers; he felt what he was capable of having performed, and he ſaw how little, FRIED 
paratively ſpeaking, he had performed. Hence his apptehenſions on the near proſpect of the ac- 
count to be made, viewed through the medium of conſtitutional and morbid melancholy, which | 
often excluded from his ſight the bright beams of divine mercy, His ſelf-abaſement was ſtrictiy 
ingenuous ; but his expreſſions, when compared with the tenor of his conduct, ſeem too diſparaging. 
Chriſtianity does not require us to deny any one quality we poſſeſs, or to repreſent ourſelves, in 
defiance of truth, as one maſs of Ccformity and guiit. The inſtruQion of St. Paul, enforced by 
the moſt ſacred example, is ſingly this, that we * think not of ourſelves more highly than we 
ought to think; but that we think ſoberly.” Johnſon walked at all times humbly with his 
God; but when we follow him through all his weaknefſes, his religious horrors, and ſacred 
punctilios, we are inclined to pity the conſtitutional feebleneſs of his nature, while we admire 

the perſeverance, and ſervour of his devotion- We owe to the excellencies of the Supreme Be- 


ing, every poſſible degree of veneration and honour; but that virtue ſhould tremble in the 


preſence of Infinite Goodneſs, is not Jeſs contrary to reaſon, than it is contrary to heroiſm. In 
the preſence of Infinite Goodneſs it feels 2 congeniality, and aſſumes a confidence that leaps, 
as it were, the gulf between, and dares to aſpire to ſentiments of attachment, fidelity and love. 
But it would be unfair to conclude from this circumſtance, that the piety and humility of Johnſon 
were of no value; and the ſincerity of his repentance, the ſtedfaſtneſs of his faith, and the fervor of his 
charity, of no aſe. There is ſomething ſo great and awful in the idea of a God, and ſomething ſo 


n in the effuſions of gratitude, that there are numbers of men intrepid and heroical, in 
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every other regard, that cannot boaſt of all the ſerenity and aſſurance in the buſineſs of religion, that 
are ſo earneſtly to be deſired; and yet the piety of theſe men is edifying and venerable, Indeed 
the fate of © the unprofitable ſervant” may *uſtly beget apprebenſions in the ſtouteſt mind, Lan. 
guage affords no finer expreſſions than thoſelin which the Prayers of Johnſon are conceived. They 
are ſhort, ſimple, and unadorned. They bear ſome reſemblance to the Collects in the Commen 
Prayer Book,” without that dignity which is derived to the latter, from the venerable antiquity of 
the ſtyle bad expreſſion. They have no particular method, no diſplay of genius, and no beauties 
that ſhould characterize the man under whoſe name they appear. They have nothing that might 
not have been produced by any man of plain common ſenſe. At the ſame time they contain few 
traces of weakneſs or abſurdity. Never did there exiſt a greater diſparity between the performance 
of the ſame author, than between this publication and the Lives of the Poets, or the numbers of the 
Rambler. His Meditatens, as they are improperly called, are merely minutes; at one time of reſo- 
| Hutions for his future conduct, and at another, in the ftyle of a diary or journal. Neither of them 
deſerve the commendation which has been beſtowed upon the Prayers. They are full of ſrivolom 
minuteneſſes, and feminine weakneſs, beyond any thing of which an abſtract deſcription can 
ſuggeſt the idea. They tell us, that Johnſon, in ſpite of all the contemptuous ridicule with which 
He has treated that delicate frame, which depends for its compoſure on the clouds and the wind, 
was himſelf not exempt from languer, ſluggiſhneſs, and procraſtination; that he was full of the 
molt pitiable religious credulity ; and that his attention was often engroſſed by things in the laſ 
degree frivolous, futile, and unimportant. But if theſe obſervations are rather diſadvantageous to 
Johnſon, it is no leſs unqueſtionable that he diſplays a ſenſibility and a humane benevolence of 
| Heart, that have rarely been equalled. Mr. Strahan's apology for Johnſon's ſeeming to pray for 
His deceaſed wife, is ſupported by his opinion, reſpe&ing purgatory, recorded by Mr. Boſwell, 
In his cooler moments he did not think ſuch prayers proper, except with the limitations there ex. 
prefſed; but his morbid melancholy did not always allow him to be cool; there were many mo- 
ments when his language countenanced a very different opinion. The ſtruggles in a breaſt, conſti 
tuted as his was, between the ſevere principles of Proteſtantiſm, and the genuine undiſciplinable 
feelings of the heart, illuſtrates the kindneſs of his nature more than it could be illuſtrated by any 
other circumſtance. 

His Sermon, publiſhed under the name of Dr. Taylor, are not unworthy of the author of the 
Rambler, and afford additional proof of his ardour in the cauſe of piety, and every moral duty. The 
laſt diſcourſe in the collection was intended to be delivered by Dr. Taylor, at the funeral of 
Johnſon's wife, but he declined the office, becauſe, as he told Mr. Hayes, the praiſe of the deceaſed 
was too much amplified. He who reads the diſcourſe, will find it a beautiful moral leſſon, written 
with temper, and no where overcharged with ambitious ornaments. The reſt of the diſcourſes were 
the fund which Dr. Taylor, from time to time, carried with him to the pulpit. 

The ſyle of his proſe writings has been too often criticiſed, to need being noticed here. It has 
been cenſured, applauded, and imitated, to extremes equally dangerous to the purity of the Engliſh 
tongue. That he has innovated upon our language by his adoption of Latin derivatives, and his 
preference of abſtract to concrete terms, cannot be denied. But the danger from his innovation 
would be trifling, if thoſe alone would copy him who can think with equal preciſion; for few pal. 
ages can be pointed out from his works, in which his meaning could be as accurately expreſſed by 
ſuch words as are in more familiar uſe. His comprehenſion of mind was the mould for his language. 
Had his comprehenſion been narrower, his expreſſion, would have been eaſier. His ſentences have 4 
. Gignified march, ſuitable to the elevation of his ſentiments,” and the pomp of his ſonorous phraſes. 
Jogy. And it is to be remembered, that while he has added harmony and dignity to our language, 
he has neither vitiated it by the inſertion of foreign idioms, or the affectation of anowaly in the con. 
ſtruction of his ſentences. While the flowers of poetie imagination luxuriantly adorn his ſtyle, it i 
never enfeebled by their plenitude. It is cloſe without obtenebration, perſpicuous without lan- 
ry and ſtrong without impetuoſity. No periods are ſo harmonious; none ſo nervous. He bat 
his * way the IG attention ; perhaps its — is too apparent. It has, pers 
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haps, too unweildy and too uniform à dignity. He ſeems to have been particularly ſtudious of the 
glitter of an antitheſis between the epithet and the ſubſtantive. This ſtrikes while it is new ; but to 
the more experienced reader, though it may ſeem ſometimes forcible, yet it will often prove tire- 
ſome. It is remarkable that Johnſon's early performances bear few marks of the ſtyle which he 
adopted in his Rambler. In his Life of Savage, the ſtyle is elegant, but not oſtentatious. His ſen- 
tences are naturally arranged, and muſical without arcifice, He affects not the meaſuring of clauſes, 
and the balancing of periods. He aims not at ſplendid, glowing dition. He ſeeks not pointed 
phraſes, and elaborate contraſts. It is alſo worthy of remark, on this ſubje&, that Johnſon has al- 
tered, and perhaps improved his ſtyle, long after his reputation had been eſtabliſhed, and his Rambler 
had appeared. The compoſition of this work differs a good deal from that of Raſſelas, the Fourney 
to the Weftern Hands, and The Liver of tie Poete. The native vigour, and peculiarity of feature, are 
indeed preſerved, but they are poliſhed to greater elegance, and taught to wear the appearance of a 
happier eaſe. In the Rambler his periods are longer, and his meaning more condenſed ; he is more 
food of abſtract terms, and ambirious of ſeſquipedalian words. But this work was written while 
he was occupied in collecting authorities for his Dictionary; at a time when Browne and Hooker, 
Bacon and Hakewell were continually before him ; men whom it was difficult to read, and re- 
main free from the temptation to imitate. In his latter productions, particularly his Lives of the 
Parts, his ſentences are ſhorter, their conſtruction more ſimple, and the uſe of Latin derivations leſs 
frequent. He has made his ſtyle in a greater degree elegant without conſtraint, dignified without 
ambitious ornament, ſtrong without rigidity, and harmonious without elaboration. He has adopt- 
ed a meaſured pauſe, and a correſpondent length in the numbers of his periods, which gives to his 
proſe much of the harmony, and. ſometimes ſomewhat of the monotony of verſe. As Homer gave 
2 peculiar language to his gods, to expreſs their divine conceptions, let us allow to Johnſon, and 
to men like him, a ſtyle ſuch as he has uſed ; for we have as yet found none more grand and ener - 
getic. It is certain that his example has given a general elevation to the language of his country; 
for many of our beſt writers have approached very near to him ; and from the influence which he 
has had upon our compoſition, ſcarcely any thing is written now that is not better expreſſed than 
was uſual before he appeared to lead the national taſte, This circumſtance is well deſcribed by Mr. 
Courtenay, in his © Poetical Review; a performance which ſhows that he has caught no mean de- 
tree of the expanſion and harmony which characterize the ſtyle of Johnſon, 
Fn By nature's gifts ordain'd mankind to rule, 
- He like a Titian form'd his brilliant ſchool, 
And taught congenial ſpirits to excel, 
| While from his lips impreſſive wiſdom fell. | | 

Among the congenial ſpirits * who formed the ſchool of Johnſon,” Mr. Courtenay celebrates the 
reſpectable names of Goldſmith, Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Dr. Burney, Mr. Malone, Mr. Steevens, 
Dr. Hawkeſworth, Sir William Jones, and Mr. Boſwell, and concludes his deſcription in the fol- 
lowing animated lines: | | 
Nor was his energy confin'd alone 
To friends around his philoſophic throne; 
His influence wide improv'd our letter d iſle, 
And lucid vigeur martd the general flyle ; 
As Nile's proud waves, ſwoln from their oozy bed, 
Firſt o'er the neighb'ring mead majeſtic ſpread, 
Till, gathering force, they more and more expand, 

And with due virtue fertilize the land. 7 | 

Among the imitators of Johnſon's ſtyle, whether intentionally, or by the imperceptible effect of 
its ſtrength and animation, may be reckoned a great proportion of the moſt diſtinguiſhed writers. 
in our language fince he appeared, Dr. Robertſon, Dr. Blair, Mr. Gibbon, Dr. Leland, Dr. Fergu- 
ſon, Dr. Knox, Dr. Stuart, Dr. Parr, Dr. Thomſon, Dr. Gillies, &c. Perhaps the moſt perſect imi- 
tation of Johnſon is a profeſſed one, intituled © A Criticiſm on Gray's Elegy in a Country Church - 
Yard,” ſaid to be written by Dr. Young, Profeſſor of Greek at Glaſgow. It has not only the pe- 
Mizritics of Johnſon's ſtyle, bug that very ſpecies of literary diſcuſſion and illuſtration for which ke 
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was eminent. But let men of moderate conceptions beware of ill-judged imitations. Their attempt larity 
to copy bis language is Salmoneus thandering at Elis, or a mortal wielding the ſpear of Pelides. them, 
It is to raiſe a melancholy contraſt between the ſlimneſs of the thought, and the capacity of the from 1 
expreſſior, to cover the head of a pigmy with the caſque of a giant. | condu 
As a poet, the merit of Johnfon, though confiderable, yet fails far ſhort of that which he has or to | 
diſplayed in thoſe provinces of literature in which we have already ſurveyed him. As far as ſtreugth fate it 
of expreſſion, ſruitfulneſs of invention, and abundance of imagery, conſtitute poetry, he is much conſid 
more of a poet in his proſe works, than in his metrical compoſitions. Metaphor, to the merit ſondn 
which he was blind and uncharitable, is ſo much the ſoul and eſſence of peetry, that without it weak! 
Thyme and metre are vain. There may be ſmoothneſs, ſyllabic arrangement, and good ſenſe, in 3 pathy 
metrical production, but there can be no true poetry without imagery, warm expreſſion, and an guilt, 
enthuſiaſm which intoxicates the reader, lifts him above the ground, and makes him forget that he ate p 
is mortal. Poetry is paſſion; paſſion is a temporary phrenzy, during which we both hear and ſce mind, 
what we are totally inſenſible to in our ſober ſenſes. What did the ancients mean by the Pythian ment 


prieſteſs being numine fata, when ſhe received iuſpiration, and delivered it in verſe, and in apply. 
ing the ſame idea to poets, but that they had (ch a temporary delirium? Ratiocination pre railed 
zin Johnſon much more than ſeiſibility. He bas no daring ſublimities, nor gentle graces; 
he never glows with the enthuſiaſm of the god, or kindles a ſympathetic emotion in the boſom 


of his readers. His poems are the plain and ſenſible effuſions of a mind never hurried he. He 
yond itſelf, to which the uſe of rhyme ads no beauty, and from which the uſe of proſe would and J 
detract no force. His verſification is ſmooth, flowing, and unreſtrained; but his pauſes are tion | 
not ſufficiently varied, to reſcue him from the imputation of monotony. He ſeems never at a leſ ral, b 
for rhyme, or deſtitute of a proper expreſſion; and the manner of his verſe appears admirably is nel 
adapted to didactic or ſatiric poetry, for which his powers were equally, and perhaps alone qu might 
lified. | dram 
His tragedy of Irene may be conſidered as the greateſt effort of his genius. It is a legitimate Plain 


dramatic compoſition. The unities of time, place, and action, are ſtrictly obſerved. The diction 
is ner vous, rich, and elegant; but ſplendid language, and melodious numbers, will make a fine poem, 
—_ not a tragedy. The ſubſtance of the Rory is ſhortly this. In 1453, Mahomet the Great, firſt en. 
peror of the Turks, laid ſiege to Conſtantinople, and having reduced the place, became enamoured 

of a fair Greek, whoſe name was Jrene. The ſultan invited her to embrace the law of Mahomtt, 

and to grace his throne. Enraged at this intended marriage, the Janizaries formed a conſpiracy 

to dethrone the emperor. To avert the impending danger, Mahomet, in a full aſſembly of the gran- 

dees, © catching with one hand,” as Knolles expreſſes it, © the fair Greek by the hair of her head, 

and drawing his faulchion with the other, he, at one blow, ſtruck off her head, to the great terror 


ö of them all; and having ſo done, ſaid unto them,“ Now, by this, judge whether your emperor i 

| able to bridle his affe ctions or not.” The ſtory is ſimple, and it remained for Johnſon to amplily As 

it with proper epiſodes, and give it complication and variety. But he has altered the character ab which 
5 cataſtrophe, which he found in the Hiſtorian, ſo as to diminiſh the dramatic effect. Many fault 

may be found with the conduct of the fable. The principal one is, that the plot is double, and hu | 

the moſt ſtriking faults of ſuch a fable; for it divides the ſpectator's attention and regard between wn 

| characters, whoſe intereſts, are oppoſite, and whoſe happineſs or miſery is made to depend upon the 1 

4 ſame events. We cannot hope the eſcape of Demetrius and 4Aſpaſia, without dreading the conden- TOM 

nation of Irene; and our wiſhes as to cach, operating in contradiction, muſt diminiſh our concert of 

for both. The cataſtrophe, which is made to depend upon the fate of Irene, is meanly worked up. 3 

It is brought about too ſuddenly, without a due connection with preparatory incidents, and at the fo cl 

very moment when we have not leiſure to contemplate it, and are alone intereſted for the eſcape Pope 

of Demetrius and 4ſpafia. We neither anticipate it with ſufficient perſpicuity, nor conſider it with in Jo 

ſolemnity, ſo as to be affected upon its occurrence, with genuine dramatic grief or terror. The F ces 

characters of the piece have nothing diſcriminative. They are not repreſentations of different tem- Bj 


pers, paſſions, and minds, but of different degrees of virtue and vice. They are ſo naked of peru 


pt 
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liarity, that we cannot know why the ſame incidents ſhould: operate differently upon any one af 
them, ſo as to impel them to a different action, or produce an emotion even varying in ſtrength 
from what it would have done in any other. They poſſeſs too much of a balanced importance in the 
conduct of the c rama, ſo that the mind knows not how to make its election of a principal character, 
or to fix its attention upon any perſonage to whoſe felicity it may attach its wiſhes, and upon-whoſe 
late it may ſuſpend its ſympathy. From the name of the tragedy, we muſt ſuppoſe that Johnſon 
conſidered Irene as the beroine, yet the reader feels more concern, even for the ſtoic virtue and cool 
ſondneſs of- ſpgſiu. The former is too much of. a mixed character; neither her goodneſs, nor her 
weakneſs, nor her depravity are predominant. She has not ſufficient virtuę to awaken” our ſym- 
pathy for the ſufferings of innocence, nor ſufficient vice to arouſe our terror at the puniſhment of 
guilt, The ſpeeches are oftener the recollections of paſt ſeelings, than the ebullitions of immedi» 
ate paſſions, ſtarted by the paſſing actions of the ſcene. Little is made preſent to the ſpeRator's 
mind, and of that little, nothing has life. His critique upon the tragic poets, of the commence» - 
ment of this century, is, perhaps, in no inſtance, more true than it is of himſelf, 

From bard to bard the frigid cantion crept, 
And declamation roar'd whilſt paſſion flept ; 
Yet ſtiil did virtue deiga the ſtage to tread, 
Philoſophy remain'd, though nature fled. 

He has nothing of the fire of Lee, or the pathos of Otway. He is more declamatory then Rowe, 
and Irene, if poſſible, is colder than „Cato.“ There is not, throughout the play, a fingle fitua- 
tion to excite curioſity, and raiſe a conflict of paſſions. The ſentiments are juſt and always mo- 
ral, but ſeldom appropriated to the character, and generally too philoſophic. His poetical imagery 
is neither ftriking nor abundant, The language in which the thoughts are conveyed, is, in general, 
vigorous, accurately poliſhed, and regularly muſical, It would be difficult to ſele& a paſſage in 
dramatic poetry more nobly conceived, or finely expreſſed, than the reply of Demetrius to the com- 
plaint of his friend, that no prodigy ſrom Heaven had foretold the calamitics of Greece. 

A thouſand horrid prodigies foretold it ; 

A feeble government, eluded laws, 

A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 

And all the maladies of finking ſtates ; 

When public villany, too ſtrong for juſtice, 

Shows his bold front, the harbinger of ruin, 

Can brave Leontius call for any wonders, | 
. Which cheats interpret, and which fools regard? 
When ſome neglected fabric nods beneath 

The weight of years, and totters to the tempeſt, 


Muſt Heaven diſpatch the meſſengers of light, 
Or wake the dead to warn us of its fall? 


As an alloy to the beauties of this paſſage, impartial criticiſm is compelled to turn to another, 
which is ſurely little ſhort of nonſenſe, and well worthy of a place in the treatiſe of Scfiblerug,” 


Oft have [ rag'd, when their wide-waſting cannon 
Lay pointed at our batteries, yet unform'd, , 
And broke the meditated lines of war. 


— ton may be added to ſome other plays in our language, which have loſt their place in the Weste, g 
but continue to pleaſe in the cloſet. As it is the . of our great WN 8 the preſent 
writer ſhould wiſh to ſee it revived. 

Of the poctical compoſitions, which are known to hs of his writing, the Imitations of Jude 


nal are the beſt; and are, perhaps, the nobleſt imitations to be found in any language. They are not 


ſo cloſe as thoſe done by Pope from Horace; but they are infinitely more ſpirited and energetic. In 
Pope, the moſt peculiar images of Roman life are adapted with ſingular addreſs to our own times; 


in Johnſon, the ſimilitude is only in general paſſages, ſuitable to every age in which A has 


degenerated into depravity. 


His Lendon breathes the true vehement contemptuous indignation of Juvenal's ſatire. It is more 
PIN in its ſubjeR, and more animated in its compoſition, than his Vanity of Human Wiſes, It 
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blazes forth with the genuine fire of poetry, in the livelineſs oÞ its corefpontine alluſions, the ener- 
gy of its expreſſions, and the frequency of its apoſtrephes. The Fanity of Human Wiſver is mort 
grave, moral, ſententious, and ſtately. In his London he often takes nothing more than the ſubjes 
from the Roman poet, proves or illuſtrates it according to the originality of his own conceptions, or 
the warmth of his own fancy; and ſometimes, too, he deſerts him altogether, and that not only 
where the madeſty of an Engliſh ear, and the inapplicability of the original to modern cuſtoms re- 
quire it, but in places where the topics and the moral uſe is as applicable to London as they are to 
ancient Rome. Thus he has either totally neglected, or but flightly imitated that beautiful paſſage 
beginning at ver. 137, 
Dat teſtem Rom tam — quam fuit hoſpes 

Numinis ldzi, &c. 


Ny ending ver. 190. 
præſtare tributa clientes 


Cogimur, et cultis augere peculia ſer vis. 

The Vanity of Human Wiſzes follows the original more cloſely, but ſtill with many omiſſions. The 
| Fubje@ is taken from the ſecond . Aleibiade of Plato, and has an intermixture of the ſentiments of 
Socrates, concerning the object of prayers offered up to the Deity. The general propoſition is, tha 
good and evil are ſo little underſtood by mankind, that their wiſhes, when granted, are always de. 
ſtructive. This is exemplified in a variety of inſtances, ſuch as riches, ſtate preferment, eb. 
quence, military glory, long life, and the advantages of beauty. Juvenal's concluſion is admirable, 
Let us,” he ſays, © leave it to the gods to judge what is fitteſt for us. Man is dearer to his Cre. 
ator than to himſelf. If we muſt pray for any ſpecial grace, let it be for a ſound mind, in a ſound 
body. Let us pray for fortitude, that we may think the labours of Hercules, and all his ſufferings, 
preferable to a life of luxury, diſſipation, and the ſoft repoſe « of Sardanapulus. I bis is a bleſſing 
within the reach of every man; this we can give ourſelves. It is virtue, and virtue only, that cu 
make us happy. For the e which Juvenal has choſen to illuſtrate his doctrine, Johnſon 
has ſubſtituted others from modern hiſtory ; for Sejanus, he gives Cardinal Wolſey, Buckingham, ſtab. 
bed by Felton, Strapord and Clarendon ; for Demoſthenes and Cicero, Lydiat, Galilee, and Laud; lot 
Hannibal, Charles XII, and to ſhow the conſequences of long life, he ſays, : 


From Marib rougb's eyes the ſtreams of dotage flow, 
And Sift expires a driveller and a ſhow. 


and of beauty he ſays, 
TLULleet Vane would tell what ills from beauty ſpriog, 

And Sedley curs d the form that pleas d a king. 

This laſt example is ill choſen ; ; for it is well known that the Counteſs of Dorcheſter, miſtreſs to 
James II. was not handſome. Qwing to the dearth of modern examples, his inſtances are leſs nu · 
merous and leſs ſtriking than thoſe of Juvenal. His thoughts are not ſo compreſſed in the exprel- 
fion, or ſo energetically conveyed to the mind, as thoſe of the Roman ſatiriſt ; but his diQion is le 
ISoured and affected, and he flows in a ſtream of verſification ſcarcely leſs rapid and eloquent, but 
infinitely more ſmooth than the Latin poet. He has preſer ved all the beauties and virtue of the ori- 
ginal moral, but ſtripped it, with infinite art, from all appearance of Epicurean infidelity, and filled 
it with-precepts worthy of a philoſopher, and wiſhes fitting for « Chriſtian, He has ſucceeded won. 


Heathen poet, and though | we cannot ſay that he has * him, be has, at t leaſt, entered into a 
noble competition. 

Of his ſmaller poems, the Prologue for the Opening of Drury-Lane Theatre, has been univerſally a& 
mired, as a maſterly and comprehenſive criticiſm upon the ſeveral ages of Engliſh dramatic poetry. 
The ſubject and the moral were well conceived, and are as nobly expreſſed. The character of 
Shakſpeare i is delineated with a felicity of expreſſion, that challenges the whole compaſs of Engliſh 
try. His other Prologues are copies of his mind, clear and comprehenſive, pointed and ener. 


derfully in giving to his imitation the air of an original. The Chriſtian bad to ſtruggle with the 
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danza are exceedingly beautiful; as uſual, moral, and unuſually pathetic, They manifeſt, how- 
ver, that his deſcriptive poetry is not the preduction of a warm fancy, impelled to give vent by 
poeſy to its overflowing feelings. Thoſe paſſions and objects which would inſpire the genuine po- 
otic mind with enthuſiaſm, paſs by him unfelt and unnoticed. He is melancholy in Spring. jo- 
cund in Winter ; he laviſhes no encomiums upon the perfumed zephyrs, but flies to melancholy 
morals, or commemorates the comforts of a cheering flaggon and a (pug fire-fide. His Ode 10 Evi. 
addrefſed to Stella, the Natura Beauty, and the Vanity of Wealth. are in general elegant. The firſt 
u warm and ſentimental, and ſhows that he was neither ignorant of the feelings, nor inſerſible-ts 
the joys of a lover. Of his addreſs To Zyce, the idea perhaps is not original, but the images are happily 
ſelected, and well expreſſed. Stella in Mourning, the verſes to Lady Firebrace, To an elderly Lady, © 
and On the Sprig of Irtli are occaſional compoſitions, and of courſe derive their merit chiefly 
from local and temporary circumſtances, The principal art in ſuch performances, is to make a 
trifling circumſtance poetical or witty. In the verſes on the Sprig of Myrtle, he has very happily 
ſucceeded. The n- muſt be allowed to be nervous and elegant, the ode on Friendfbip caſy and ſenti- 
mental; and the verſes on tbe Death of Stephen Grey are worthy the pen of Pope. 
| The £legy on the Death of Mr. Levett, as it was among the laſt, ſo it is one of the beſt of his per» 
formances. It is moral, charaReriſtic, and pathetic. The following ſtanzas are exquiſitcly beautifub 

| | Yet ſtill he fills affeQion's eye, : | 
Obſcurely wiſe and coarſely kind; 
Nor letter'd arrogance deny 
This praiſe to merit unrefin'd. 
When fainting nature call'd for aid, 
And hovering death prepar'd the blow 
His vigorous remedy diſplay'd | 
The power of art without the ſhow ; 
In miſery's darkeſt cavern known, 
His uſeful care was ever nigh, 
Where hopeleſs anguiſh pour'd his groan, 
And lonely want retir'd te die. 
No ſummons mock'd by chill delay, 
No petty gain diſdain's by pride; 


The modeſt wants of every day 
The toil of every day ſupply'd. 
The concluding lines are exceptionable: | 
Death broke at once the vital chain, 


And forc'd his ſoul the neareff way. 


kince it is the ſoul which gives /ife, the chain that confines the ſoul is corporeal: The vita! chain 
cannot be ſaid, with propriety, to be broken by death. Johnſon would not have forgiven an er. 
ror of this kind in Gray. To, 

Of his remaining pieces, ſome are mere impromptus, which were never intended for the public. 
eye, and others were the ſuggeſtions of temporary incidents. Many of them are ſprightly and ele- 
2 and may be read with pleaſure ; but they require no diſtinct enumeration, or particular eriti · 


Among our Engliſh poets, it is no unpleaſant reflection to be able to find ſo many elegant writers of 
Latin verſe; in the firſt rank of which, Johnſon ſtands very high. Jonſon, Craſhaw, Cowley, May, 
Milton, Marvel, Addiſon, Gray, Smart, Warton, and Johnſon, are ſuch writers of Latin verſe, as 
any country might with juſtice be proud to own. Johnſon was eminently ſkilled in the Latin tongue, 


| and ſtrongly attached to the cultivation of Latin poetry. The firſt fruits of his genius were com- 


pofitions in Latin verſe, His tranſlation of the M:fiab, gained him reputation in the college in 
which it was written, and was approved by Pope. Virgil ſeems to have been his model for language 
and verſification, He has copied the varied pauſes of his verſe, the length of his periods, the peculiar 
grace of his expreſſions, and his majeſtic dignity, with conſiderable ſucceſs. But his compoſition is 
ſometimes unclaflical and incorrect. The moſt exceptionable line is the firſt; tollere concentums, if 
Wowable, is ſurely an awkward phraſe ſor “ begin the ſong.” His Our, particularly, the Due 
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Inchkenneth, Ode in the Ne of Shy, and that to Mrs. Thrale, from the ſame place, are eaſy, elegant 
and poetical. They unite claſſical language, tender ſentiment, and harmonious verſe. - His Poem, 
Tdi recuroy, is nervous and energetic. His Epitapbs are diſtinguiſhed by elegance of compolition, 
and 2a maſterly ſtyle. That on Gol//mith ſeems the beſt. His Epigrams are neat and pointed, In 
the Anthologia, we admire ſometimes a happy imitation, and ſometimes regret inelegant expreſſing, 
For obvious reaſons, his Latin pieces, though excellent in their kind, can never acquire the pg. 
pularity of the Engliſh. Thoſe who read with pleaſure the Latin claſſics, ſee their inferiority ;to Otherg, 
they are unintereſting and unintelligible. * The delight which they afford,” to uſe his own words, i 
criticiſing the Latin poetry of Milton, * is rather by the exquiſite imitation of the ancient writers, by 
the purity of the diQion, and the harmony of the numbers, than by any power of invention, c 
* vigour of ſentiment.” This character will generally ſuit our modern Latin poetry; for if. we ti. 
cept that noble ode of Gray's, written at the Grande Chartreuſe, and ſome few others, there are nut 
many of the Poemata Anglorum, that contain much power of invention, or vigour of ſentiment, 

Upon the whole, the various productions of Johnſon ſhow a life ſpent in ſtudy and meditation 
It may be fairly allowed, as he uſed to ſay of himſelf, that be bas written bis bare. His oddities and in. 
firmities in common life, will, after a while, be overlooked and forgotten ; but his writings will 
remain a monument of his genius and learning; ſtill more and more ſtudied and admired, while 
Britons ſhall continue to be characterized by a love of elegance and ſublimity, of good ſenſe aud 
virtue. In the works of Johnſon, the reader will find a perpetual ſource of pleaſure and inftruc 
tion. With due precaution, men may learn to give to their ſtyle, elegance, harmony, and preci. 
ion; they may be taught to think with vigour and perſpicuity; and all, by a diligent attention to 
his writings, may advance in virtue. 

The charaRer of Johnſon, as given by Mr. Boſwell in the concluſion of his work, is delineated 
with a-maſterly pencil. The drawing appears to be ſufficiently accurate, the light and ſhade wel 
diſtributed, and the colouring very little overchaged or heightened , though a favourable likenek 
was perhaps in ſome degree intended, as far as might ſeem conſiſtent with the truth of reſemblans 
and no farther. 

His figure was large and well-formed, and his countenance of the caſt of an ancient ſtatue; 
yet his appearance was rendered ſtrange and ſomewhat uncouth, by convulſive cramps, by the 
ſcars of that diſtemper which it was once imagined the royal touch could cure, and by a fl. 
venly mode of dreſs. He had the uſe only of one eye; yet ſo much does mind govern, and even 
ſupply the deficiency of organs, that his viſual perceptions, as far as they extended, were uncon- 
monly quick and accurate. So morbid was his temperament, that he never knew the natural jv 

of a free and vigorous uſe of his limbs: when he walked, it was like the ſtruggling gait of one in ſe. 
ters; when he rode, he had no command or direction of his horſe, but was carried as if in a bil 
Joon. That with his conſtitution and habits of life he ſhould have lived ſeventy-five years, is1 
proof that an inherent vivida vis is a powerful preſervative of the human frame. 

Man is in general made up of coutradictory qualities, and theſe will ever ſhow themſelves i 
range ſucceſſion, where a conſiſtency in appearance at leaſt, if not in reality, has not been attain 
ed by long habits of philoſophical diſcipline. In proportion to the native vigour of the mind, the 
contradictory qualities will be the more prominent, and more difficult to be adjuſted ; and therefor: 
we are not to wonder, that Johnſon exhibited an eminent example of this remark which 1 have matt 
upon human nature. At different times he ſeemed a different man, in ſome reſpects; not, however, 
in any great or eſſential article, upon which he had fully employed his mind and ſettled certain princi. 
ples of duty, but only in his manners, and in diſplays of argument and fancy in his talk, He wa 
prone to ſuperſtition, but not to credulity. Though his imagination might incline him to a belid 
of the marvellous and the myſterious, his vigorous reaſon examined the evidence with jealouſy. He 
was a ſincere and zealous Chriſtian of high Church of England and monarchical principles, which 
He would not tame]y ſuffer to be queſtioned; and had perhaps, at an early period, narrowed hu 
mind ſomewhat too much, both as to religion and politics. His being impreſſed with the danger a 
extreme latitude in either, though he was of a very independent ſpirit, occaſioned his appearing ſom:- 
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ghat unfavourable to the prevalence of that noble freedom of ſentiment which is the beſt poſſeſſion 
of man.” Nor can it be denied, that he had many prejudices; which, however, frequently ſuggeſt- 
ed many of his pointed ſayings, that rather ſhow a playfulneſs of fancy than any'ſettled malignity. 
He was ſteady and inflexible in maintaining the obligations of religion and morality, both from 
a regard for the order of ſociety, and from a veneration for the Great Source of all order ; correct, 
nay ſtern in his taſte; hard to pleaſe, and eaſily offended; impetuous and irritable in his temper, 
but of a moſt humane and benevolent heart, which ſhowed itſelf not only in a moſt liberal charĩ- 
ty, as far as his circumſtances would allow, but in a thouſand inſtances of active benevolence. He 
was aMicted with a bodily diſeaſe which made him reſtleſs and fretful, and with a conſtitutional 
melancholy, the clouds of which darkened the brightneſs of his fancy, and gave a gloomy caſt to 
his hole courſe of thinking: we therefore ought not to wonder at his ſallies of impatience and 
paſſion at any time, ef pecially when provoked by obtruſive ignorance or preſuming petulance ; and 
allowance muſt be made for his uttering haſty and ſatirical ſallies, even againſt his beſt friends. 
And ſurely, when it is conſidered, that © amidft fickneſs and ſorrow,” he exerted his faculties in ſa 
magy works for the benefit of mankind, and particularly that he achieved the great and admir- 
able Dictionary of our language, we muſt be aſtoniſhed at his reſolution. The ſolemn text of 
« him to whom much is given, much will be required,“ ſeems to have been ever preſent to his 
mind in a rigorous ſenſe, and to have made him diſſatisfied with his labours and acts of goodneſs, 
however comparatively great ; ſo that the unavoidable conſciouſneſs of his ſuperiority was in that 
reſpe& a cauſe of diſquiet. He ſuffered ſo much from this, and from the gloom which perpetually 
haunted him, and made ſolitude frightful, that it may be ſaid of him, If in this life only he had 
hope, he was of all men moſt miſerable.” He loved praiſe when it was brought to him ; but 
was too proud to ſeck for it. He was ſomewhat ſuſceptible of flattery. As he was general and 
unconfined in his ſtudies, he cannot be conſidered as maſter of any one particular ſcience ; but he 
had accumulated a vaſt and various collection of learning and knowledge, which was ſo arranged 
in his mind, as to be ever in readineſs to be brought forth. But his ſuperiority over other learn» 
ed men conſiſted chiefly in what may be called the art of thinking, the art of uſing his mind ; a 
certain continual power of ſeizing the uſeful ſubſtance of all that he knew, and exhibiting it in a 
clear and forcible manner ; ſo that knowledge which we often ſee to be no better than lumber in 
men of dull underſtanding, was in him true, evident, and actual wiſdom. His moral precepts are 
practical; ſor they are drawn from an intimate acquaintance with human nature. His maxims 
carry conviction ; for they are founded on the bafis of common ſenſe. His mind was ſo full of 
imagery, that he might have been perpetually a poet; yet it is remarkable, that however rich his 
proſe is in that reſpect, the poetical pieces which he wrote were in general not ſo, but rather 
ſtrong ſentiment and acute obſervation, conveyed in good verſe, particularly in heroic couplets. 
Though uſually grave and even awful in his deportment, he poſſeſſed uncommon and peculiar pow- 
ers of wit and humour : he frequently indulged himſelf in colloquial pleaſantry ; and the heartieſt 
merriment was often enjoyed in his company; with this great advantage, that as it was entirely 
free from any poiſonous tincture of vice or impiety, it was ſalutary to thoſe who ſhared in it. He 
had accuſtomed himſelf to ſuch accuracy in his common converſation, that he at all times delivered 
himſelf with a force, choice, and elegance of expreſſion, the effect of which was aided by his having a 
loud voice, and a flow and deliberate utterance. He united a moſt logical head with a moſt fertile ima- 
gination, which gave him an extraordinary advantage in arguing ; for he could reaſon cloſe or 
wide, as he ſaw beſt for the moment. Exulting in his intellectual ſtrength and dexterity, he could, 
when he pleaſed, be the greateſt ſophiſt that ever contended in the liſts of declamation; and from 
a ſpirit of contradiction, and a delight in ſhowing his powers, he would often maintain the wrong fide 
with equal warmth and ingenuity : ſo that when there was an audience, his real opinions could ſel- 
dom be gathered from his talk ; though when he was in company with a ſingle friend he would 

diſcuſs a ſubject with genuine fairneſs. But he was too conſcientious to make error permanent and 

pernicious, by deliberately writing it; and in all his numerous works, he earneſtly inculcated what 
appeared to him to be the truth, His piety was conſtant, and was the ruling principle of all his 
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conduct: and the more we conſider his character, we ſhall be the more diſpoſed to regard hin 
with admiration and reverence." 

His character as given by Mrs. Piozzi in her © Anecdotes” is . wich ſpirit and propriety; 
though ſomewhat leſs favourably. 

« His ſtature was remarkably high, and his limbs exceedingly wan : his ſlrength was more thay 
common l believe, and his activity had been greater, I have heard, than ſuch a form gave one reaſon 
to expect: his features were ſtrongly marked, and his countenance particularly rugged ; though the 
original complexion had certainly been fair, a circumſtance ſomewhat unuſual : his ſight was near, 
and otherwiſe imperfect ; yet his eyes, though of a light-gray colour, were ſo wild, ſo Piercing, and 
at times fo fierce, that fear was, I believe, the firſt emotion in the hearts of all his beholders, His 
mind was ſo comprehenſive, that no language but that he uſed could have expreſſed its contents; ang 
fo ponderous was his language, that ſentiments leſs lofty and leſs ſolid than his were, would have 
been encumbered, not adorned by it. 

« Mr. Johnſon was not intentionally, however, a pompous converſer ; and theugh he was accuſed of 
uſing big words, as they are called, it was only when little ones could not expreſs his meaning a 
clearly, or when, perhaps, the elevation of the Saget would have been diſgraced by a dreſs leh 
- fuperb. He uſed to ſay, © that the ſize of a man's underſtanding might always be juſtly meaſured 
by his mirth; and his own was never contemptible. He would laugh at a ſtroke of genuine hu. 
mour, or ſudden ſally of odd abſurdity, as heartily and freely as I ever yet ſaw any man; and though 
the jeſt was often ſuch as few felt beſides himſelf, yet his laugh was irreſiſtible, and was obſerved 
immediately to produce that of the company, not merely from the notion that it was proper to 
_ when he did, but purely out of want of power to forbear it. He was no enemy to ſplendour 
ef apparel, or pomp of equipage. * Life,” he would ſay, © is barren enough, ſurely, with all her 

trappings ; let us therefore be cautious how we ſtrip her." 

Of Mr. Johnſon's erudition the world has been the judge; and we who produce each a ſcore of 
his ſayings, as proofs of that wit which in him was inexhauſtible, reſemble travellers, who, having vi- 

* Gted Delhi or Golconda, bring n each et oriental pearl, to vince the riches of th 
Great Mogul. 

« As his purſe was ever open to alms-giving, ſo was his heart wudcr to theſe whowened relief, 
and his ſoul ſuſceptible of gratitude, and of every kind impreſſion; yet, though he had refined his 
ſenſibility, he had not endangered his quiet, by encouraging in himſelf a ſolicitude about trifles, which 
he treated with the contempt they deſerve. 

« Mr. Johnſon had a roughneſs in his manner which ſubdued the ſaucy, and terrified the meek: 
this was, when [ knew him, the prominent part of a character which few durſt venture to approach 
ſo nearly, and which was fer that reaſon in many reſpects groſsly and frequently miſtaken ; and it 

| was, perhaps, peculiar to him, that the lofty conſciouſneſs of his own ſuperiority, which animated 
his looks, and raiſed his voice in converſation, caſt likewiſe an impenetrable veil over him when he 
ſaid nothing. His talk, therefore, had commonly the complexion of arrogance, his ſilence of ſuper. 

ciliouſneſs. He was, however, ſeldom inclined to be ſilent when any moral or literary queſtion wa 
flarted; and it was on ſuch occafions that, like the ſage in Raſſelar, he ſpoke, and attention watched 
his lips: he reaſoned, and con viction cloſed his periods: if poetry was talk<+1 of, his quotations were 
the readicſt ; and had he not been eminent for more ſolid and brilliant qualities, mankind would have 
united to extol his extraordinary memory. His manner of repeating deſerves to be deſcribed, though, 
at the ſame time, it defeats all power of deſcription ; but whoever once heard him repeat an ode of 
Horace, would be long before they could endure to hear it repeated by another. 

His equity in giving the character of living acquaintance, ought not, undoubtedly, to be omit- 
ted in his own, whence partiality and prejudice were totally excluded, and truth alone prefided in 
his tongue; a ſtoadineſs of conduct the more to be commended, as no man had ſtronger likings or 
averſions. His veracity was indeed, frem the moſt trivial to the moſt ſolemn occaſions, ſtrict, even 
to ſeverity ; he ſcorned to embelliſh a ſtory with fictitious circumſtances, which (he uſed to ſay), 
took off from its real value. A Rory,” ſays Johnſon, © ſhould be a ſpecimen of life and mapners; 
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bt if th ſurrounding circumſtances are falſe as i is no more a repreſentation of reality, it is ne 


Jonger worthy our attention.” 

« For the reſt---That beneficence which during his life increafed the comforts of fo many, may 
after his death be, perhaps, ungratefully forgotten ; but that piety which diQated the ſerious. papers 
in the Rambler, will be for ever remembered, for ever, [ think, revered: * That ample repoſitory of 
religious truth, moral wiſdom, and accurate criticiſm, breathes, indeed, the genuine emanations et 
its great author's mind, expreſſed, too, in a ſtyle ſo natural to him, and ſo much like his common 
mode of converſing, that I was myſelf but little aſtoniſhed when he told me that he had ſcarcely read 

over one of thoſe inimitable eſſays before they went to the preſs, 

] will add one or two peculiarities more: Though at an immeaſurable diſtance from content in 
the contemplation of his own uncouth form and figure, he did not like another man much the leſs 
for being a coxcomb. Though a man of obſcure birth himſelf, his partiality to people of family was 
viſible on every occaſion ; his zeal fox ſubordination warm even to bigotry ; his hatred to innova- 
tion, and reverence for the old feudal times, apparent, whenever any poſſible manner of ſhowing 
them occurred. I have ſpoken of his piety, his charity, and his truth, the enlargement of his heart, 
and the delicacy of his ſentiments; and when I ſearch for ſhadow to my portrait, none can I find but 
what was formed by pride, differently modified as different occaſions ſhowed it ; yet never was pride 
ſs purified as Johnſon's, at once from meanneſs and from vanity. The mind of this man was, in-"* 
deed, cxpanded beyond the common limits of human nature, and ſtored with ſuch variety of knows 
ledge, that I uſed to think it reſembled a royal pleaſure-ground, where every plant, of every name 
and nation, flouriſhed in the full perfection of their powers, and where, though lofty woods and 
falling cataracts firſt caught the eye, and fixed the earlieſt attention of beholders, yet neither the 
trim parterre, nor the pleaſing ſhrubbery, nor even the antiquated evergreens, were denied WK oat 
in ſome fit corner of the happy valley. 

His charaQer, as given by Dr. Towers, in bis « Eday., appears to have been written under no im- 
preſſions of prepoſſeſſion or prejudice, and exhibits a very commendable degree of candour, i ps" 
tiality, and preciſion. 

« He poſſeſſed extraordinary powers of underſtanding, which were much cultivated by ſtudy, and 
fill more by meditation and reflection. His memory was remarkably retentive, his imagination 
uncommonly vigorous, and his judgment keen and penetrating. He had a ſtrong ſenſe of the im- 
portance of religion; his piety was ſincere, and ſometimes ardent; and his zeal for the intereſts of 
virtue was often manifeſted in his converſation and in his writings. The ſame energy which was 
diſplayed in bis literary productions, was exhibited alſo in his converſation, which was various, ſtrik- 
ing, and inſtructive; and, perhaps, no man ever equalled him for nervous and pointed repartees. 

« The great originality which ſometimes appeared in his conceptions, and the perſpicuity and 
force with which he delivered them, greatly enhanced the value of his converſation, and the re- 
marks that he delivered, received additional weight from the ſtrength of his voice, and the folemni- 
ty of his manner. He was conſcious of his own ſuperiority z and when in company with literary 
men, or with thoſe with whom there was any poſſibility of rivalſhip or competition, this conſciouſneſs 
was too apparent. With inferiors, and thoſe who readily admitted all his claims, he was often mild 
and agreeable; but to others, ſuch was often the arrogance of his manners, that the endurance of it 
required no ordinary degree of patience. He was very dextrous at argumentation; and when his 
reaſonings were not ſolid, they were at leaſt artful and plauſible, His retorts were ſo powerful, 
that his friends and acquaintance were generally cautious of entering the liſts againſt him, and the 
ready acquieſcence of theſe with whom he aſſociated, in his opinions and aſſertions, probably render. 
ed him more dogmatic than he might otherwiſe have been. With thoſe, however, with whom he 
lied, and with whom he was familiar, he was ſometimes cheerful and ſprightly, and ſometimes in- 
Gulged himſelf in ſallies of wit and pleaſantry. He ſpent much of his time, eſpecially his latter years, 
in converſation, and ſeems to have had ſuch an averſion to being left without company, as was 
ſometimes extraordinary in a man poſſeſſed of ſuch intellectual Ss and whoſe Et. ps 
been ſo highly cultivated, 
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* He ſometimes diſcovered much impetuoſity of temper, and was too ready to take 2 | 40 
others; but when conceſſions were made, he was eaſily appeaſed. For thoſe from whom he had x he we 
ceived kindneſs in the earlier part of his life, he ſeemed ever to retain a particular regard, and . tation 
feſted much gratitude towards thoſe by whom he had at any time been benefited. He was ſoon 3 mann: 
fended with pertneſs or ignorance; but he ſometimes ſeemed to be conſcious of having anſwered Fe: liſh hi 
queſtions of others with too much roughneſs, and was then deſirous to diſcover more gentleneg 4 tion 0 
_ temper, and to communicate information with more ſuavity of manners. When not under the in. appro: 
fluence of perſonal pique, of pride, or of religious or political prejudices, he ſeems to have had great « v 
ardour of benevolence, and, on ſome occaſions, he gave ſignal proofs of generoſity and humanity, in die 
He was naturally melancholy, and his views of human life appear to have been habitually preſes 
gloomy. This appears from his Naſſelas, and in many paſſages of his writings. It was alſo a ftriking ed wi 
part of the character of Johnſon, that with powers of mind that did honour to human nature, he bad we ec 
weakneſſes and prejudices that ſeemed ſuited only to the loweſt of the ſpecies. His piety was ſtrong. they | 
ly tinctured with ſuperſtition ; and we are aſtoniſhed to find the author of the Rambler expreſling ſe. #1 
rious concern, becauſe he had put milk into his tea on a Good Friday. His cuſtom of Praying for and le 
the dead, though unſupported by reaſon or by Scripture, was a leſs irrational ſuperſtition, Indeed Willi 
: one of the great features of Johnſon's character, was a degree of bigotry, both in politics and in Wh a drat 
| gion, which is now ſeldom to be met with in perſons of a cultivated underſtanding. Few other they 
men could have been found in the preſent age, whoſe political bigotry would have led them to ſtyle the e 
the celebrated John Hampden * the zealot of rebellion;“ and the religious bigotry of the man, who, ever f 
when at Edinburgh, would not go to hear Dr. Robertſon preach, becauſe he would not be preſent a 5 
a Preſbyterian aſſembly, is not eaſily to be paralleled in this age and in this country. His habitud duAic 
incredulity with reſpect to facts, of which there was no reaſonable ground for doubt, as ſtated by The 
Mrs. Piozzi, and which was remarked by Hogarth, was alſo a ſingular treat in his character, and roi a 
eſpecially when contrary to his ſuperſtitious credulity on other occaſions. To the cloſe of life he wy N 
not only occupied in forming ſchemes of religious reformation, but even to a very late period of it autho! 
he ſeems to have been ſolicitous to apply himſelf to ſtudy with renewed-diligence and vigour. Ie is Ne 
remarkable, that in his ſixty · fourth year, he attempted to learn the Low Dutch language, and in his tation 
| ſixty-ſeventh year he made a reſolution to apply himſelf vigorouſly to ſtudy, particularly ihe ral te: 
| Greek and Italian tongues. | are ac 
« The faults and the foibles of Johnſon, whatever they were, are now deſcended with him to the _ 
grave; but his virtues ſhould be the object of our imitation. His works, with all their defects, are all th 
moſt valuable and important acceſſion to the literature of England. His political writzngs will pro- the n 
- bably be little read on any other account, than for the dignity and energy of his ſtyle ; but his Di to ſay 
tionary, his moral eſſays, and his productions in polite literature, will convey uſeful inſtruQions and ſprigl 
elegant entertainment, as long as the language in which they are written ſhall be underſtood, and able t 
give him a juſt claim to a diſtinguiſhed rank among the belt and ableſt writers that England ha 1 
produced.” i | | | ed in 
The eſtimate of his literary character given by Mr. Murphy in his © Eſſay” is, with a very fey as he 
exceptions, fair, candid, and juſt. He ſometimes admits his errors and ſometimes endeavours to were 
apologize for them, His compariſon between Johnſon and Addiſon is excellent; and though long, i wel 
b | y 1 


is of too much value to be withheld. | 
„Like Milton and Addiſon, Dr. Johnſon ſeems to have been fond of his Latin poetry, Theſe com. ſon, e 


poſitions ſhow that he was an early ſcholar ; but his verſes have not the graceful eaſe that gave fo our le 
much ſuavity to the poems of Addiſon. The tranſlation ef the Meſſab labours under two diſad- eſſay 
vantages; it is firſt to be compared with Pope's inimitable performance, and afterwards with the it bet 
Pollio of Virgil. It may appear trifling to remark, that he has made the letter o, in the word Vir Brow 
go, long and ſhort in the ſame line; Virgo, Virgo parit, But the tranſlation has great merit, and word: 


ſome admirable lines, In the Odes there is a ſweet flexibility, particularly To bis Worthy Friend Dr were 
Laurence, on Himſelf at the Theatre, Mar 8. 1771, the Ode in the Iſle of Sky, and that to Mrs. Thral phy, ! 
from the ſame place. | 5 : | : Words 
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His 1. Koglit poetry is ſuch as leaves room to think, if he had devoted himſelf to the Muſes, that 


1 

8 bs he would have been the rival of Pope. His firſt production in this kind was London, a poem, in imi- 

mani. tation of the third ſatire of Juvenal The vices of the metropolis are placed in the room of ancient 
on of. manners. The author had heated his mind with the ardour of Juvenal, and, having the {ill to pu- 

d the liſh his numbers, he became a ſharp accuſer of the times. The Vanity of Human Miſdes is an imita- 

eſs of tion of the tenth ſatire of the ſame author. Though it is tranſlated by * F imitation 

be in approaches neareſt to the ſpirit of the original. 

great « What Johnſon has ſaid of the Tragedy of Cato, may by applied to Trene: © It is rather a poem 

y. in dialogue than a drama; rather a ſucceſſion of juſt ſentiments in elegant language, than a re- 

ually preſentation of natural aſſections. Nothing excites or aſſuages emotion, The events are expe» 

iking ed without ſolicirude, and are remembered without joy or ſorrow. Of the agents we have no care; 

> had we conſider not what they are ce ng, nor what they are ſuffering ; we wiſh only to know what 

on. they have to ſay. It is unaff-&' ing clegance, and chill philoſophy.” | 
g le. The prologue to rene is written with elegance, and, in a peculiar ſtrain, ſhows the literary pride 

> for and lofty ſpirit of the author. The epilogue, we are told in a late publication, was written by Sir 

leed, William Yonge. This is a new diſcovery, but by no means probable. When the appendages to 


a dramatic performance are not aſſigned to a friend, or an unknown hand, or a perſon of faſhion, 
they are always ſuppoſed to be written by the author of the play. It is to be wiſhed, however, that 
the epilogue in queſtion could be transferred to avy other writer, It is the worſt Jeu d Eſprit that 
ever fell from Johnſon's pen. | 

« Of his miſcellancous tracts and philological diſſertationt, it will ſuffice to ſay, they are the pro- 
ductions of a man who never wanted decorations of language, and always taught his reader to think. 
The life of the late King of Pruſſia, as far as it extends, is a model of the biographical ſtyle. The 
rei cv of the © Origin of Evil“ was, perhaps, written with aſperity ; but the angry epitaph, which it 
provoked from Soame Jenyns, was an ill timed nnen unworthy of the genius of that amiable 
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author. 
The Rambler may be conſidered as Johnſon? 's great work. It was the baſis of that high repu- 


tation which went on increaſing to the end of his days. In this collection, Johnſon is the great mo- 
ral teacher ef his countrymen ; his eſſays form a body of ethics; the obſervations on life and manners 
are acute and inſtructive; and the papers, profeſſedly critical, ſerve to promote the cauſe of litera- 
ture. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that a ſettled gloom hangs over the author's mind; and 
all the efſays, except eight or ten, coming from the ſame ſyuntain-head, no wonder that they have 
the racineſs of the ſoil from which they ſprung. Of this uniformity Johnſon was ſenſible. He uſed 
to ſay, that if he had joined a friend or two, who would have been able to intermix papers of a 
ſprightly turn, the collection would have been more miſcellaneuus, and by conſequence, m more agree- 


nd 
nd able to the generality of readers. 
24 © It is remarkable that the pomp of dition, which has been objected to Johnſon, was firſt aſſum- 


di in the Ramb/er. His Dictionary was going on at the ſame time, and in the courſe of that work, 
as he grew ſamiliar with technical and ſcholaſtic words, he thought that the bulk of his readers 
were equally learned, or at leaſt would admire the ſplendour and dignity of the ſtyle. And yet it 
is well known, that he praiſed in Cowley the eaſc and unaſſected ſtructure of the ſentences. Cow- 
ley may be placed at the head of thoſe who cultivated a clear and natural ſtyle. Dryden, Tillet- 
ſor, and Sir William Temple, followed. Addiſon, Swiſt, and Pope, with more correctneſs, carried 
our language well nigh to perfection.“ © Of Addiſon, Johnſon was uſed to ſay, he is the Raphael of 
eſſay writers. How he differed ſo widely from ſuch elegant models, is a problem not to be ſolved, unleſs 
it be true that he took an early tincture from the writers of the laſt century, particularly Sir Thomas 
k Brown. Hence the peculiarities of his ſtyle, new combinations, ſentences of an unuſual ſtructure, and 
4 words derived from the learned languages. His own account of the matter is, (when common words 
were leſs pleaſing to the ear, or leſs diſtinct in their ſignification, I familiarized the terms of philoſo- 
phy, by applying them to popular ideas.“ But he forgot the obſervation of Dryden: I tos many foreign 
Words are poured in upon us, it locks as if they were deſigned, not to aſſiſt the — but to conquer them. FROGS 
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in general, a fulneſs of mind, and the thought ſeems to expand with the ſound of the words. U 
mined to diſcard collequial barbariſms and licentious idioms, he forgot the elegant Re: 
diſtinguiſhes the writings of Addiſon. 'Je had what Locke calls a cound-about view of his ſub; 2 
and, though he was never tainted like many modern wits, with the ambition of ſhining in Fu ; 

- 4a - a : 1 
radox, he may be fairly called an original thinker. His reading was cxtenſive. He treaſured in his 
mind whatever was worthy of notice; but he added to it from his own meditation. He colleQeq 
gue reconderet, afiaque promeret. Addiſon was not ſo profound a thinker. He was born tv write, 

| converſe, and live with eaſe ; and he found an early patron in Lord Somers. He depended, hoy. 
ever, more upon a fine taſte, than the vigour of his mind. His Latin poetry ſhows, that he reliſhed 
with a juſt ſelection, all the refined and delicate beauties of the Roman claſſics; and when he - 
tivated his native language, no wonder that he formed that graceful iyle, which has been ſo juſtly 
| admired ; ſimple, yet elegant; adorned, yet never over-wrought; rich in alluſion, yet pure and 
perſpicuous: correct, without labour, and, though ſometimes deficient in ſtrength, yet always mw 
fical. His eſſays, in general, are on the ſurface of life; if ever original, it was in pieces of humour, 

Sir Roger de Coverly, and the Tory Fox hunter, need not be mentioned. Johnſon had a fund of 
humour but he did not know it; nor was he willing to deſcend to the familiar idiom and the variety 
of dition which that mode of compoſition required. The letter, in the Rambler, No. 12. from a 
young girl that wants a place, will illuſtrate this obſervation. Addiſon poſſeſſed an unclouded ima. 
gination, alive to the firſt pbjects of nature and of art. He reaches the ſublime without any appz. 
rent effort. When he tells us, © if we conſider the fixed ftars as ſo many oceans of flame, that are 
each of them attended with a different ſet of planets; if we Rill diſcover new firmaments and new 
lights, that are ſunk further in thoſe unfathomable depths of zther, we are loſt in a labyrinth of ſung 
and worlds, and confounded with the magnificence and immenſity of nature; the eaſe with which 
this paſſage riſes to an unaffected grandeur, is the ſecret charm that captivates the reader. Johnſos 
is always lofty ; he ſeems to uſe Dryden's phraſe, to be o'er-inform'd with meaning, and his words 
do not appear to himſelf adequate to his conception. He moves in fate, and his periods are always 
harmonious. His Oriental Tales are in the true ſtyle of eaſtern magnificence, and yet none of them 

are ſo much admired as the Viſions of Mirza. In matters of criticiſm, Johnſon is never the echo of 
preceding writers. He thinks and decides for himſelf. If we except the Eſſays on the Pleaſures of 

Imagination, Addiſon cannot be called a philoſophical critic. His Moral Eſſays are beautiful; but 
in that province nothing can exceed the Rambler ; though Johnſon uſed to ſay, that the effays on 
the burdens of mankind (in the SpeRator, No. 558) was the moſt exquiſite he had ever read, 

Talking of himſelf, Johniſon ſaid, * Topham Beauclerk has wit, and every thing comes from him 
with caſe; but when I ſay a good thing, I ſeem to labour.” When we compare him with Addiſon, 
the "contraſt is ſtill ſtronger. Addiſon lends grace and ornament to truth; Johnſon gives it force 
and energy. Addiſon makes virtue amiable ; Johnſon repreſents it as an awful duty. Addiſon in- 

ſinuates himſelf with an air of modeſty; Johnſon commands like a dictator; but a diQator in his 
ſplendid robes, not labouring at his plough. Addiſon is the Jupiter of Virgil, with placid ſerenity 
talking to Venus, e | 

* Vultu, quo eœlum tempeſtateſque ſerenat.” 


Johnſon is Fupiter tonens : he darts his lightning, and rolls his thunder, in the cauſe of virtue and 
piety. The language ſeems to fall ſhort of his ideas; he pours along, familiariſing the terms of 
- "philoſophy with bold inverſions and ſonorous periods; but we may apply to him what Pope has 
ſaid of Homer: * it is the ſentiment that ſwells and fills out the dition, which riſes with it, and forms 
itſelf about it; like glaſs in the furnace, which grows to a greater magnitude, as the breath within 
is more powerful, and the heat more intenſe.” | | 

The eſſays written by Johnſon in the © Adventurer, may be called a continuation of the Ramb- 
tar. The Jaler, in order to be conſiſtent with the aſſumed character, is written with abated vigour, 
in a ſtyle of eaſe and unlaboured elegance. It is the Odyſſey after the Iliad, Intenſe thinking 


it muſt be admitted, a ſwell of language, often out of all proportion to the ** ; but there is, 
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would not become the Jaler. The firſt number preſents a well- dran portrait of an idler; and from 
that character no deviation could be made. Accordingly Johnſon forgets his auſtere manner, and 
plays us into ſenſe. He ſtill coritinues his lectures on human life; but he adverts to common oc- 
cütrence, and is often content with the topic of the day. This account of the Taler may be cloſed, af- 
ter oblerving, that the author's mother being buried on the 23d of January 1759, there is an admi- 
rable paper, oceaſioned by that event, on Saturday the 25th of the ſame month, No. 41. The read - 
er, if he pleaſes, may compare it with another fine paper in the Rambler, No. 41, on the conviction 
that ruſhes on the mind at the bed of a dying friend. | 

« Reſelas,” ſays Sir John Hawkins, © is a ſpecimen of our Janguage ſcarcely to be paralleled; it is 
yritten in a ſtyle refined to a degree of immaculate purity, and diſplays the whole force of turgid elo- 
quence,” One cannot but ſmile at this encomium. Raſſelas is undoubtedly both elegant and ſub- 
lime, It is a view of human life, diſplayed, it muſt be owned, in gloomy colours. The author's 
natural melancholy, depreſſed at the time by the approaching diſſolution of his mother, darkened 
che picture. A tale that ſhould keep curioſity awake by the artifice of unexpected incidents, was 
not the deſign of a mind pregnant with better things. He who reads the head: of the chapters, will - 
6nd that it is not a courſe of adventures that invites him forward, but a diſcuſſion of intereſting 
queſtions ; Reflections on Human Life; the Hiſtory of Imlac, the Man of Learning; a Diſſertation 
upon Poetry; the Character of a Wiſe and Happy Man, who diſcourſes with energy on the go- 
vernment of the paſſions, and on a ſudden, when death deprives him of his daughter, forgets all his 
maxims of wiſdom, and the eloquence that adorned them, yielding to the ſtroke of affliction with 
all the vehemence of the bittereſt anguiſh. It is by pictures of life, and profound moral reflection, 
that expeRation is engaged and gratiſied throughout the work, The Hiſtory of the Mad Aſtrono- 
mer, who imagines that for five years he poſſeſſed the regulation of the weather, and that the ſun 
paſſed from tropic to tropic by his direction, repreſents in ſtriking colours the ſad effects of a diſtem- 
pered imagination, It becomes the more aſſecting, when we recolle& that it proceeds from one 
who lived in fear of the ſame dreadful viſitation; from one who ſays emphatically, * Of the uncer- 
tainties in our preſent ſtate, the moſt dreadful and alarming is the uncertain continuance of reaſon.” 
The inquiry into the cauſe of madneſs, and the dangerous prevalence of imagination, till in time 
ſome particular train of ideas fixes the attention, and the mind recurs conſtantly to the favourite 
conception, is carried on in a ſtrain of acute obſervation ; but it leaves us room to think that the au- 
thor was tranſcribing from his own apprehenſions. The diſcourſe on the nature of the ſoul gives 
us all that philoſophy knows; not without a tincture of ſuperſtition. . It is remarkable that the va- 
nity of human purſuits was, about the ſame time, the ſubject that employed both Johnſon and Vol- 
taire; but Candide is the work of a lively imagination, and Raſſelas, with all its ſplendour of elo- 
quence, exhibits a gloomy picture. | 

The Dictianary, though in ſome inſtances abuſe has been loud, and in others malice has en- 
deavoured to undetermine its fame, ſtill remains the Mount Atlas of Engliſh literature, 

Though ſtorms and tempeſts thunder on its brow, 
And ocean's break their billows at its feet, 
It ſtands unmov'd, and glories in its height. 

© That Johnſon was eminently qualified for the office of a commentator on Sha#/peare, no 
man can doubt; but it was an office which he never cordially embraced. The Public expected 
more than he had diligence to perform; and yet his edition has been the ground on which every 
ſubſequent commentator has choſe to build. The general obſervations at the end of the ſeveral 
plays, with great elegance and precifion, give a ſummary view of each drama. The preface is 2 
tract of great erudition and philoſophical criticiſm. 

Johnſon's political pamphlets, whatever was his motive for writing them, whether gratitude for 
his penſion, or the ſolicitation of men in power, did not ſupport the cauſe for which they were un 
dertaken. They are written in a ſtyle truly harmonious, and with his uſual dignity of language. 
When it is ſaid that he advanced poſitions repugnant to the common rights of mankind, the virulence of 
OY may be ſuſpected. It is, perhaps, true, that in the clamour raiſed throughout the kingdom, 

You, XI, 3G 
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Johnſon over-heated his mind; but he was a friend to the rights of man, and he was greatly ſihe 
rior to the littleneſs of ſpirit chat might incline him to advance what he did not think and fen 
believe. 

The account of his Fourney to the Hebrides or Weſtern Ifles of Scotland, is a model for ſuch y 
ſhall hereafter relate their travels. The author did not viſit that part of the world in the chary, 
ter of an antiquary, to amuſe us with wonders taken from the dark and fabulous ages; nor a; 


mathematician, to- meaſure a degree, and ſettle the longitude and latitude of the teveral iſland 


Thoſe who expected ſuch information, expected what was ne ver intended. | 
In every work regard the writer's end. | 


Jobnſon went to ſee men and manners, modes of life, and the progreſs of civilization. His remarks 
are ſo artfully blended with the rapidity and elegance of his narrative, that the reader is inclined i 
wiſh, as Johnſon did with regard to Gray, that to travel, and to tell his travels, had been more of bis emply. 
ment. ' 

We come now to the Lives of th: Poets, .a work undertaken at the age of ſeventy, yet the mat 
brilliant, and certainly the moſt popular of all our author's writings, For this performance he 
needed little preparation. Attentive always to the hiſtory of letters, and by his own natural bia 
fond of biography, he was the more willing to embrace the propoſition of the bookſellers. H 
was verſed in the whole body of the Engliſh pcetry, and his rules of criticiſm were ſettled with pre. 
eiſion. The facts are related upon the beſt intelligence, and the beſt vouchers that could be gleas 
ed, after a great lapſe of time. Probability was to be inferred from ſuch materials as could te 
procured, and no man better underſtood the nature of hiſtorical evidence than Johnſon; no mu 
was more religiouſly an obſerver of truth. If his hiſtory is any where defective, it muſt be in- 
| _ to the want of better information, and the errors of uncertain tradition. 
Ad nos vix tenuis famz prelabitur aura, 


Tf the ſtrictures on the works of the various authors are not always ſstisfaRory, and if erroneom 
criticiſm may ſometimes be ſuſpected, who can hope, that in matters of taſte all ſhall agree ? The 
inſtances in which the public mind has differed from the poſitions advanced by the author, are fe 
in number. It has been ſaid, that juſtice has not been done to Swift; that Gay and Prior are u 
dervalued: and that Gray has been harſhly treated. This charge, perhaps, opght not to be di. 
puted. Johnſon, it is well known, had conceived a prejudice againſt Swiſt. His friends tren 
bled for him when he was writing that life, but were pleaſed, at laſt, to ſee it executed with ten. 
per and moderation. As to Prior, it is probable that he gave his real opinion, but an opinion that 
will not be adopted by men of lively fancy. With regard to 'Gray, when he condemns the aps 
ſtrophe, in which Father Thames is defired to tell who drives the hoop er toſſes the ball, and then 
adds, that Father Thames had no better means of knowing than himſelf; when he compare 
the abrupt. beginning of the firſt An of the © Bard“ to the ballad of © Johnny Armſtong, 


; „ /s there ever a man in all Scotland; there ares perhaps, few friends of Johnſon, who would ve 
wiſh to blot ou: both the paſſuges,” 15 . 


The et quotation from Horace i is given by Mr. Murphy 28 a etuining * 8 picture 


in miniature. 
« Iracundior eſt paulo minus aptus acutis 
Naribus ho: um hominum, rideri poſſit, eo quid 
Ruſticius tonſ t ga defluit, et male laxus = 
In pede calcens hazrct. At eſt bonus, ut melior vir 
Non alius quiſquam; at tibi amicus, at om ingens 
Inculto latet hoc ſub corp»re,” 


His moral and literary character has been delineated by Miſs Seward the poeteſs of Liechfield, 
in the. European. Magazine” for 1785, with equal accuracy of diſcrimination and ſtrength of 


colouring. | | 
“ Dr, Johnſ.n's learning, and knowledge were deep and univerſal. His conception was ſo clear, 


and his intelleckual tores were marſhalled wich ſuch preciſion, that his ſtyle in comaton converſa- 
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equalled that of his moral eſſays. Whatever charge of pedantic ſtiffneſs may have been . 
:nſt thoſe eſſays, by prejudice, or by perſonal reſentment, they are certainly not leſs ſuperior to 
all other Engliſh compoſitions of that ſort, in the happy fertility and eſfloreſcence of i imagination, 
karmony of period, and luminous arrangement of ideas, than they are in ſtrength of expreſſion, and 
force of argument. His Latiniſms, for which he has been much cenſured, have extended the limits 
of our native dialect, beſides enriching its ſounds with that ſonorous ſweetneſs, which the inter- 
mixture of words from a more harmonious language muſt neceſfarily produce; I mean in general, 
forit cannot be denied that they ſometimes deform the Johnſonian page, though they mach oftener 
adorn it. His London is a very brilliant and nervous ſatiric poem, and his Vanity of Human IW foes 
appears to me a much finer ſatire than the beſt of Pope's. Perhaps its poetic beauty is not excelled 
by any compoſition in heroic rhyme which this country can boaſt, rich as ſhe is in that ſpecies of 
writing. As a moraliſt, Dr. Johnſon was reſpectable, ſplendid, ſublime ; but as a critic, the faults - 
of his diſpoſition have diſgraced much of his fine writings with frequent paradox, unprincipled miſ- 
repreſentation, mean and needleſs expoſure of bodily infirmities (as in the life of Pope), irreconcile- 
able contradictions, and with deciſions of the laſt abſurdity. Dr. Johnſon had ſtrong affections where 
literary envy did not interfere; but that envy was of ſuch deadly potency, as to load his converſa - 
tion, as it has loaded his biographic works, with the rancour of party violence, with national aver- 
ſion, bitter ſarcaſm, and unchriſtian- like invective. It is in vain to deſcant upon the improbability 
that Dr. Johnſon, under the conſciouſneſs of abilities ſo great, and of a fame ſo extenſive, ſhould en- 
vy any man, ſince it is more than improbable, it is wholly impoſſible, that an imagination ſo ſub- 
lime, and a judgment ſo correct, on all abſtract ſubjects, ſhould decide as he has decided upon the 
works of ſome, who were at leaſt his equals, and upon one who is yet greater than himſelf, Dr. - 
Johnſon was 2 furious Jacobite while one hope for the Stuart line remained; and his politics, al- 
ways leaning towards deſpotiſm, were inimical to liberty, and the natural rights ef mankind. He 
was punctual in his devotions; but his religious faith had much more of bigot-fierceneſs than of 
that gentleneſs which the goſpel inculcates. To thoſe who had never entered the literary confines, 
or, entering them, had paid him the tribute of unbounded praiſe and total ſubjeQion, he was an af- 
ſectionate and generous friend, ſoothing in his behaviour to them, and active in promoting their do- 
meſtic comforts; though, in ſome ſpleenful moments, he could not help ſpeaking diſreſpectfully 
both of their mental powers and of their virtues. His pride was infinite; yet, amidſt all the over- 
bearing arrogance it produced, his heart melted at the ſight, or at the repreſentation, of diſeaſe and 
poverty ; and, in the hours of affluence, his purſe was ever open to relieve them. In ſeveral in- 
ſtances his affections ſeemed unaccountably engaged by people of whoſe diſpoſition and abilities he 
ſerupled not to ſpeak contemptuouſiy at all times, and in all humours. To ſuch he often devoted, 
and eſpecially of late years, a large portion of that time which might naturally be ſuppoſed to have 
been precious to him, who ſo well knew how to employ it. When his attention was called to mo- 
dern writings, particularly if they were celebrated, and not written by any of his © little ſenate,“ 
he generally liſtened with angry impatience. © No, Sir, | ſhall not read the book.“ was his com- 
mon reply. He turned from the compoſitions of riſing genius with a viſible horror, which too 
plainly proved, that envy was the boſom ſerpent of this literary deſpot, whoſe life had been unpol- 
luted by licentious crimes, and who had ſome great and noble qualities, accompanying a ſtupendous 
reach of underſtanding. | 

His charaRer, as a poetical biographer, has been given by his townſman Dr. Newton in his poſt- 
humous work, not perhaps with his powers, but with his deciſion and ſeverify of cenſure, 

« Dr. Johnſon's Lives of the Peets afford much amuſement, but candour was hurt and offended 
at the malevolence that preponderated in every part. Never was any biographer more ſparing of 
his praiſes, or more abundant in his cenſures. He delights more in expoſing blemiſhes, than in 
recom: ending beauties; ſlightly paſſes over excellencies, enlarges upon imperfections; and, not 
content with his own ſevere reflections, revives old ſcandal, and produces large quotations from 
the long · forgotten works of former critics, The panegyriſt of Savage in his youth, may, in his 
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old age, become the ſatiriſt of the moſt favoured authors, his encomium as unjuſt and undeſery 

as his cenfures.“ . 3 cha 
The teſtimony of the claſſical editor of Milton may be compared with the eulogy pronounced 

by Dr. Parr, the learned and eloquent editor of © Bellendenus” in his edition of « Tracts by War 


burton and a Warburtonian.“ 


i « of literary merit, Johnſon, as we all know, was a ſagacious but a moſt ſevere judge. Such wa 
his diſcernment, that he pierced into the moſt ſecret ſprings of human actions; and ſuch was hi 


Integrity, that he always weighed the moral characters of his fellow creatures in the balance of 


che ſanQuary.” | 


A 


I\ 


THE WORKS OF HS 


POEM S. 


LONDON: A POEM. 
iv IMITATION OF THE THIRD SATIRE or 
 JUVENAL, 1738. 


2 —Quis ineptæ | 
Tam patiens urbis, tam ferreus ut teneat ſe ?” 
Juv. 


(a) Tnovon grief and fondneſs in my breaſt rebel 
When injur'd Thales bids the town farewel, 
Yet ſtill my calmer thoughts his choice commend, 
I praiſe the hermit, but regret the friend, 
Reſoly'd at length, from vice and London far, 
To breathe in diſtant fields a purer air. 
And, fix'd on Cambria's ſolitary ſhore, 
Give to St. David one true Britain more, ; 
(6) Tr wou'd leave, unbrib'd, Hibernia's 
and, 
Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand ? 
There none are ſwept by ſudden fate away, 
But all whom hunger ſpares, with age decay : 
Here malice, rapine, accident, conſpire, 
And now a rabble rages, now a fire ; 
Their ambuſh here relentleſs ruffians lay, 
And here the fell attorney prowls for prey; 
Here faliing houſes thunder on your head, 
And here a female atheiſt talks you dead. 
(e) While Thales waits the wherry that contains 
0! diſſipated wealth the ſmall remains, 
On Thame's banks, in ſilent thought we ſtood, 
Where Greenwich ſmiles upon the ſilver flood; 
Struck with the ſeat that gave Eliza * birth, 
We kneel, and kiſs the conſecrated eartk; 


| UV. Sar. III. 

(a) Quamvis digreſſu veteris confuſis amici; 
Laudo, tamen, vacuis quod ſedem figere Cumis 
Deſtinet, atque unum civem donare Sibyllæ. 

%% ——Ego vel Prochytam præpono Suburræ, 
Nam quid tam miſer um, tam ſolum vidimus, ut non 
Deterius credas horrere incendia, lapſus 
TeQorum aſſiduos, et mille pericula ſævæ 
Urbis, et Auguſto recitantes menſe poetas ? 

(/ Sed, dum tota domus rhedi componitur uni, 
Subſtitit ad veteres arcus. 

AQLucen Elizabeth, born at Greenwich. 


ht. 


In pleaſing dreams the bliſsful age renew, 
And call Britannia's glories back to view; 
Behold her croſs triumphant on the main, 
The guard of commerce, and the dread of Spain, 
Ere maſquerades debauch'd, exciſe oppreſs d, 
Or Engliſh honour grew a ſtanding jeſt. 

A tranſient calm the happy ſcenes beſtow 
And for a moment lull the ſenſe of woe. 
At length awaking, with contemptuous frown, 
Indignant Thales eyes the neighb ring town. 

(4) Since worth, he cries, in theſe degen'rate days 
Wants ev'n the cheap reward of empty praiſe z 
In thoſe curs'd walls, devote to vice and gain, 
Since unrewarded ſcience toils in vain; - 
Since hope but ſooths to double my diſtreſs, 
And ev'ry moment leaves my little leſs; 
While yet my ſteady ſteps no (e) ſtaff Tuſtains, 
And life {till vig'rous revels in my veins; ” 
Grant me, kind Heaven, to find ſome happier - 


lace, 
Where — and ſenſe are no diſgrace; 
Some pleaſing bank where verdant oſiers play, 
Some peaceful vale with nature's paintings gay; 
Where once the haraſs' d Briton found repoſe, 
And ſafe in poverty deſy d his foes: 
Some ſecret cell, ye pow'rs, Fw give, 
(J) Let — live here, for — has learn d to live, 
Here let thoſe reign, whom penſions can incite 
To vote a patriot black, a courtier white; | 
Explain their country's dear-bought rights away, 
And plead for * pirates in the face of day; 


{d) Hic tunc Umbricius : Quando artibus, in- 
quit, honeſtis | | | 
Nullus in urbe locus, nulla emolumenta laborum, 
Res hodie minor eſt, heri quam fuit, atque eadem 
cras | 2 
Deteret exiguis aliquid: proponimus illuc 
Ire, fatigatas ubi Dædalus exuit alas; 
Dum nova canitie 5 
(e ——et pedibus me ö 13 
Porto meis, nullo dextram ſubeunte bacillo. | 
/ Cedamus patria : vivant Arturius iſtic ſtunt, 
Et Catulus: maneant qui nigrum in candida ver- 
* The invaſions of the Spaniards were defended in 


| the houſes of parliament. 
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With ſlaviſh tenets taint our poiſon'd youth, 
And lend a lie the confidence of truth. 

g) Let ſuch raiſe palaces, and manois buy, 
Colle a tax, or farm a lottery ; 
With warbling eunuchs fill our“ filenc'd ſtage, 
And lull to ſervitude a thoughtleſs age. 


hold ? 


Heroes, Proms ! what bounds your pride ſhall 


What chec 
Behold rebellious virtue quite o'erthrown, 


_ Behold our fame, our wealth, our lives your own. 


To ſuch, the plunder of a land is giv'n, 


reſtrain your thirſt of pow r and gold ? 


When public crimes inflame the wrath of heav'n: 
(>) But what, my friend, what hope remains for 


me, 
Who ſtart at theft, and bluſh at perjury ? 


ho ſcarce forbear, though Britain's court he ſing, 


To pluck a titled poet's borrow'd wing; 

A ſtateſman's logic unconvinc'd can hear, 

And dare to ſlumber o'er the Gazetteer; 

Deſpiſe a fool in half his penſion dreſs'd, 

And {trive in vain to izugh at Clodio's jeſt. 
1) Others with ſofter ſmiles, and ſubtler art, 
Can ſap the principles, or taint the heart; 
Wich more addrefs a iover's note convey, 

Or bribe a virgin's innocence away. 


Well may they rife, while I, whoſe ruſtic tongue 


Ne'er knew to puzzle right, or varniſh wrong, 
Spurn d as a beggar, dreaded as a ſpy, 
Live unregarded, unlamented die. 


(% For what but ſocial guilt the friend endears? 


Who ſhares Orgilio's crimes, his fortune ſhares. 
(.) But thou, ſhould tempting villany preſent 
All Marlb*'rough hoarded, or all Villiers ſpent, 
Turn from the glitt' ring bribe thy ſcornful eye, 
Nor ſell for gold, what gold could never buy, 
The 3 lumber, ſelf-approving day, 
- >- Unfvllied fame, and conſcience ever gay. 
( The cheated nation's happy fav'rites, ſee! 
Mark whom the great careſs, who frown on me ! 
London! the needy villain's gen'ral home, 
The common-ſewer of Paris, and of Rome; 
With eager thirſt, by folly or by fate, 
Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted ſtate. 
Forgive my tranſports on a theme like this, 
(2) I cannot bear a French metropolis, 


00 


rtus, 


Queis facile eſt ædem conducere, flumina, 


K <1. = - * 


Siccandam eluviem, portandum ad buſta cadaver.— 


Munera nunc edunt. 


665 Quid Romæ faciam? mentiri neſcio: librum, 


Si malus eſt, nequeo laudare et poſcere.— 
2 8 Ferre ad nuptas quæ mittit adulter, 
Quæ mandat norint alii; me nemo miniſtro 

Fur erit, atque ideo nulli comes exeo. 

/ Quis nunc diligitur nifi conſcius? 
Carus erſt Verri, qui Verrem tempore, quo vult, 
Accuſare potelt. | 
anti tibi non ſit opaci 


[rum, 


Omnis arena Tagi. quodque in mare volvitur au- 


* 


Ut ſomno careas. 


() Quz nunc divitibus gens acceptiſſima noſtris, 


Et quos præcipue fugiam, properabo fateri. 
5) ——— Non poſſum terre, Quirites, 


Tbe licenſing act Tvas then lately made, 
+ The paper which at that time contained apologies 


ver the courts 
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{o) Illuſtrious Edward! from the realms of day 
The land of heroes and of ſaints ſurvey ; ; 
Nor hope the Britiſh lineaments to trace, 

The ruſtic grandeur, or the ſurly grace, 

But loſt in thoughtleſs eaſe, and empty ſhow, 
Pehold the warrior dwindled to a beau; 
Senſe, freedom, piety, refin'd away, 

Of France. the mimic, and of Spain the prey, 

All that at home no more can beg or (teal, 

Or like a gibbet better than a 1 

Hiſs d from the ſtage, or hooted from the court, 

Their air, their dreſs, their politics import ; 

{p) Obſequious, artful, voluble and gay, 

On Britain's fond credulity they prey. 

No gainful trade their induſtry can *ſcape, 

(4) lng ſing, they dance, clean fhoes, or cure x 
clap: 


All Nine a faſting Monſieur knows, 
And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes. 

{r} Ah! what avails it, that, from flav'ry far, 
I drew the breath of life in Engliſh air; 

Was early taught a Briton's right to prize, 
And liſp the tale cf Henry's victories ; 

If the gull'd conqueror receives the chain, 
And flattery prevails when arms are vain? 

{s) Studious to pleaſe, and ready to ſubmi 
The ſupple Gaul was born a paraſite: 
Still to his int'reſt true, where'er he goes, 

Wit, brav'ry, worth, his laviſh tongue beſtows; 
In ev'ry face a thouſand graces ſhine, 
From ev'ry tongue flows harmony divine, 
{t) Theſe arts in vain our rugged natives try, 
Strain out with fault'ring diftidence a lie, 
And get a kick for awkward flattery. 

| Beſides, with juſtice, this diſcerning age 
Admires their wond'rous talents for the ſtage: 
(2) Well may they venture on the mimic's art, 
Who play from morn to night a borrow'd part; 
Pracis'd their maſter's notions to embrace, 
Repeat his maxims, and reflect his face; 
With ev'ry wild abſurdity comply, 
And view its object with another's eye; 
To ſhake with laughter ere the jeſt they hear, 
To pour at will the counterfeited tear ; 
And as their patron hints the cold or heat, 
To ſhake in Dog-days, in December ſweat. 

(200 How, when competitors like theſe contend, 
Can ſurly virtue hope to fix a friend ? 


{o) Ruſticus ille tuus ſumit trechedipna, Quireni 
Et ceromatico fert niciteria collo. 

{p) Ingenium velox, audacia perdita, ſermo 
Promptus. | 
\ (q) Augur, ſchœnobates, medicus, magus: oft 

nia novit, 
Græculus eſuriens, in cœlum, juſſeris, ibit. cœlum 

{r) Uſque adeo nihil eſt, quod noſtra infantia 
Hauſit Aventini ? | 

2 7 quod adolandi gens prudentiſſima, 

audat 
Sermotiem indocti, faciem deformis amici: 

{t) Hæc eadem licet et nobis laudare: fed illi 
Creditur. 5 

{u) Natio comœda eſt. Rides? majore cachinno 
Concutitur, &c. x 

{w) Non ſumus ergo pares: melior, qui ſemper 


et omni 
| Nocte dicque poteſt alienum ſumere vultum, 


Slaves th: 
and lie v 
Eralt cad 


Cemme 
(y)B 
All crin 
This, ON 
This, ol 
he ſob 
Wakes 
With b 


ms of d ayes that with ſerious impudence beguile, 

ind lic without a bluſh, without a ſmile ; 
kralt each trifle, ev'ry vice adorec, 

our taſte in ſnuff, your judgment in a whore; 
Can Balbo's eloquence, applaud, and ſwear | 
He gropes his breeches with a monarch's air. 
For arts like theſe preferr'd, admir'd, careſs'd, 
hey firſt iu vade your table, then your breaſt; 
(x) Explore your ſecrets with inſiduous art, | 
Watch the weak hour, and ranſack all the heart; 
Then ſoon your ill-plac'd confidence repay, 
Commence your lords, and govern or betray. 

) By numbers here from ſhame or cenſure free, 
All crimes are ſafe but hated poverty. 
This, only this, the rg law purſues, 
This, only this, provokes the ſnarling muſe. - 
The ſober trader at a tatter'd cloak, 
Wakes ſrom his dream, and labours for a joke; 
With briſker air the ſilken courtiers gaze, 
And turn the varicd taunt a thouſand ways. 
(z) Of all the griefs that haraſs the diſtreſs d; 
Sure the moſt bitter is a ſcornful jeſt; 
Fate never wounds more deep the gen'rous heart, 
Than when a blockhead's inſult points the dart. 
| (a) Has Heaven reſerv'd, in pity to the poor, 
65 | No pathleſs waſte, or undiſcover'd ſhore ? , 
No ſccret iſland in the boundleſs main? 
No peaceful deſert yet unclaim'd * by Spain? 
Quick let us riſe, the happy ſeats-explore, 
Aud bear oppreſſion's infolence no more. 
This mournſul truth is ev'ry where confeſs'd, 
(b) Slow riſes ⁊vorth, by poverty depreſs'd : 
But here more ſlow, where all are flaves to gold, 
Where looks are merchandiſe, aud ſmiles are ſold; 
Where won by bribes, by flatteries implor'd, 


ow, 
ey. 
ral, 


court, 
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: The groom retails the favours of his lord. [cries 
4 But hark! th' affrighted c:owd's tumultuous 
tz Roll through the ſtreets, and thunder to the ſkies : 


Rais'd from ſome pleaſing dream of wealth and 
wr, 

Some A mu palace, or ſome bliſsful bow'r, 

Aghaſt you ſtart, and ſcarce with aching fight 

Suſtain the approaching ſire's tremendous light; 

Swift from purſuing horrors take your way, 

And leave your little 4 to flames a prey; [roam, 

(e) Then through the world a wretched vagrant 

For where can ſtarving merit find a home? - 


A facie jactare manus. laudare paratus, 
di bene ructavit, ſi rectum minxit amicus.—— 
ſ / Seite volunt ſecreta domus, atque inde timeri. 
6) ——Materiem præhet cauſaſque jocorum 
Omnibus hic idem? ſi fœda et ſciſſa lacerna, &c. 
(z) Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in ſe, 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit. 
a) Agmine facto, 
Debuerant olim tenues migraſſe Quirites. [obſtat 
(5) Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus 
Res anguſta domi, ſed Romæ durior illis 
Conatus. 


Omnia Romæ 


Cum pretio. hs 
: Cogimur, et cultis augere peculia ſervis. 
() Ultimus autem [tem 
Arumnz cumulus, quod nudum, et fruſtra rogan- 
Nemo cibo, nemo hoſpitio, tectoque juvab -. 
* The Spaniards at this time ere aid to make claim 
bt ſeme of our American provinces, 


pO E M 8s. 


| .. 
In vain your monrnful narrative diſcloſe, 


While all neglect, and molt inſult your woes, 


(4) Should Heaven's juſt bolts Orgilio's wealth 
confound, x 

And ſpread his flaming palace on the ground, 

Swift o'er the land the diſmal rumour flies, 

And public mournings pacify the ſkies; 


The laureat tribe in venal verſe relate, 


How virtue wars with perſecuting fate; | 
(e) With well feign'd gratitude the penſion'd band 
Refund the plunder of the beggar'd land. | 
See ! while he builds, the Shy valet come, - 
And crowd with ſudden w-alth the riſing dome; 
The price of boroughs and of ſouls reſtore 
And raiſe his treaſures higher than before: 
Now bleſs'd with all the baubles of the great, 
The poliſh'd marble, and the ſhining plate, 
(J) Orgilio ſees the golden pile atpire, 
And hopes from angry Heav'n auother fire. 
(g) Could'ſt thou reſign the park and play cons 
tent, =—_ 
For the fair banks of Severn or of Trent; 
There might'ſt thou find ſome elegant retreat, 
Some hireling fenator's deſerted feat ; | 
And ſtretch thy proſpects o'er the ſmiling land, 
For leſs than rent the dungeons of the Strand; 
There prune thy walks, ſupport thy drooping 
flow'rs, | | 
Direct thy rivulets, and twine thy bow'rs; 
And, while thy grounds a cheap repaſt afford, 
Deſpiſe the 88 of a venal lord: | 
There ev'ry buſh with nature's muſic rings. 
There ev'ry breeze bears health upon its wings; 
On all thy hours ſecurity ſhail ſmile. 1 
And bleſs thine evening walk and morning toil. 
(5) Prepare for death if here at night yon roam, 
And ſign your will before you ſup from home. 
(i) Some fiery fop, with new commiſſion vain, 
Who fleeps on brambles till he kills his man; 
Some frolic drunkard, reeling from a feaſt, 
Provokes a broil, and ſtabs you for a jeſt. 
(+) Yet ev'n theſe heroes, miſchievoully gay, 
Lords of the ſtreet, and terrors of the way; 


(4) Si magna Aſturici cecidit domus, horrida 
mater, 
Pullati proceres r 
e) ——Jam accurrit, qui marmora donet, 
Conferet impenſas: hic, &, © | 
Hic modium argenti. | : 

7 ——-Mcliora, ac plura reponit 
. 8.5 orborum lauciflianus wy es 

(g) Si potes avelli Circenfibus, optima Sorz,- 
Aut Fabretariz domus. aut Fuſinone paratur, 
Quanti nunc tenebras unum conducis in annum. 
Hortulus hic. | £ 
Vive bidentis amans, et culti villicus horti, 

Unde epulum poſlis centum dare Fythagoreis. 

(bh) ———Poflis ignavus haberi, 

Et ſubiti caſus improvidus, ad cœnam fi 
Inteſtatus eas. 34 

(i) Ebrius et petulans, qui nullum forte cecidit, 
Dat pœnas, noctem patitur lugentis amicum 
Peleid:e. — 

(#) Sed, quamvis improbus annis, [Izna 
atque mero 'fervens. cavet hune, quem coccina 
Vitari jubet, er comitum longiflimus ordo. 
Multum przterea 1 atque ænca lampas. 
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Fluſh'd as they are with folly, youth, and wine, 
Their prudent inſults to the poor confine ; 
Afar they mark the flambeau's bright approach, 
And ſhun the ſhining train, and golden coach. 
(1) 7 theſe dangers paſt, your doors you 
£& - 
_ And hope the balmy bleſſings of repoſe : 
Cruel with guilt, and daring with deſpair, 
The midnight murd'rer burſts the faithleſs bar; 
Invades the ſacred hour of ſilent reſt, | 
And leaves, unſeen, a dagger in your breaſt. 
(mn) Scarce can our fields, ſuch cxowds at Ty- 
burn die, 
With hemp the gallows and the fleet ſupply. 
Propoſe your ſchemes, ye ſenatorian band, 
Whoſe * ways and means ſupport the finking land; 
Leſt ropes be wanting in the tempting ſpring, 
To rig another convoy for the king +. 
(2) A ſingle gaol, in Alfred's golden reign, 
Could half the nation's criminals contain ; 
Fair juſtice then, without conſtraint ador'd, 
Feld high the ſteady ſcale, but ſheath'd the ſword ; 
No ſpies were paid, no ipecial juries known, 
Bleft age! but ah! how diff* rent from our own ! 
(o) Much could I add,---but fee the boat at hand, 
The tide retiring, calls me from the land: 
(p) Farewel :!--- When youth, and health, and for- 
tune ſpent, 
Thou fly*it for refuge to the wilds of Kent; 
And tir'd like me with follies and with crimes, 
In angry numbers warn'ſt ſucceeding times, 
Then ſhall thy friend, nor thou refuſe his aid, 
Still foe to vice, forſake his Cambrian ſhade; 
In virtue's cauſe once more exert his rage, 
Thy ſatire point, and animate thy page. 


$40 


THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES, 


. -- . IN IMITATION OF THE TENTH SATIRE OF Ju- 
x VENAL. 


LeT+ obſervation with extenſive view, 
Survey mankind, from China to Peru; 


(?) Nec tamen hoc tantum metuas: nam qui 
1 | ſpoliet te 
Non deerit : clauſis domibus, &c, 
(m) Maximus in vinclis ferri modus; ut ti- 
meas, ne 
Vomer deficiat, ne marræ et ſarcula defint. 
() Felices proavorum atavos, felicia dicas 
| Secula, quz quondam ſub regibus atque tribunis 
* f Viderunt uno contentam carcere Romam. 
(o) His alias poteram, et pluries fubnectere 
cauſas: : 
Sed jumenta vocant.— 
(2) = Ergo vale noſtri memor: et quo- 
ties re | 
| Roma tuo refici properantem reddet Aquino, 
Me quoque ad Elenfinam Cererem, veſtramque 
Dianam 
Convelle à Cumis: fatirarum ego, ni pudet illas, 
* gelidos veniam caligatus in agros. 
A cant term in the houſe of commons for nie- 


| thods of raiſing money. 
=_. I The nation was diſcontented at the viſits made 
= ' by the king to Hanover. | 
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Remark each anxious toil, each eager ſtrife, 
And watch the buſy ſcenes of crowded life; 
Then ſay how hope and fear, deſire and hate, 
O'erfpread with ſnares the clouded maze of fate 
Where wav'ring man, betray'd by vent'rous pride 
To tread the dreary paths without a guide; 
As treach'rous phantoms in the miſt delude, 
Shuns fancied ills, or chaſes airy good. 
How rarely reaſon guides the ſtubborn choice, 
Rules the buld hand, or prompts the ſuppliant 
voice, 
How nations fink, by darling ſchemes oppreſs'd, 
When vengeance liſtens to the fool's requeſt, 
Fate wings with ev'ry wiſh th' afflictive dart, 
Each gift of nature, and each grace of art, 
With fatal heat impetuous courage glows, 
With fatal ſweetneſs elocution flows, 
Impeachment ſtops the ſpeaker's pow'rful breath, 
And reſtleſs fire precipitates on death. 

But ſcarce oblerv'd, the knowing and the bold, 
Fall in the gen'ral maflacre of gold; 
Wide-waſting peſt ! that'rages unconfin'd, 

And crowds with crimes the records of mankind; 


For gold his ſword the hireling ruffian draws, 


For gold the hireling judge diſtorts the laws; 

Wealth heap'd on wealth, nor truth nor ſafety 
buys, 

The dan — gather as the treaſures riſe. 

Let bil y tell where rival kings command, 
And dubious title ſhakes the madded land, 
When ftatutes glean the refaſe of the ſword, 
How much more fate the vafſal than the lord; 
Low ſculks the hind beneath the rage of pow'r, 
And leaves the wealthy traitor in the Tow'r, 
Untouch'd his cottage, and his ſlumbers ſound, 
Thorgh confiſcatien's vultures hover round. 

The needy traveller, ſerene and gay, 
Walks the wild heath, and fings his toil away. 
Does envy ſeize thee? cruſh th' upbraiding joy, 
Increaſe his riches and his peace deſtroy, 
Now fears in dire viciſſtude invade, 

The ruſtling brake alarms, and quiv'ring ſhade, 
Nor light nor darkneſs bring his pain relief, 
One thows the plunder, and one hides the thief, 

Vet f ſtill one gen'ral cry the ſkies ailails, 
And gain and grandeur load the tainted gales; 
Few know the toiling ſtateſman's fear or care, 
Th' infidious rival and the gaping heir. 

Once more, Democritus, ariſe on earth, 
With cheerful wiſdom and inſtructive mirth, 
See motley life in modern trappings dreſs'd, 
And feed with varied fools th' eternal jeſt: 
Thou who couldſt laugh where want enchain'd q- 

price, 
Toil cruſh'd conceit, and man was ef a piece; 


And. ſcarce a ſycophant was fed by pride; 
Where ne'er was known the form of mock debate, 
Or ſeen a new-made mayor's unweildy Rate; 
Where change of fav'rites made no Change of 


aws, 

And ſenates heard before they judg'd a cauſe; 
How wouldſt thou ſhake at Britain's modiſh tribe, 
Dart the quick taunt, and edge the piercing gibc: 


* Per. 12.—22. ; 


+ Per. 23.—27. 


1 Fer. 1.11. 


I Per. 28.—5.5 


Where wealth unlov'd without a mourner dy'd; 


dice, 
1ppliant 


reſs'd, 


POEM 5s. 


*ve truth and nature to deſcry, 
3 each ſcene with philoſophic eye. 
To thee were ſolemn toys er empty ſhow, 
The robes of pleaſure and the veils of woe: 
All aid the farce, and all thy mirth maintain, 
Whoſe joys are cauſeleſs, or whoſe griefs are 


in. 
1 the ſcorn that fill'd the ſage's mind, 
Renew'd at every glance on human kind; 
How juſt that ſcorn ere yet thy voice declare, 
Search every ſtate, and canvaſs ev'ry pray'r. 
Unnumber'd ſuppliant's crowd preferment's 


ate, 
L viſt for wealth, and burning to he great; 
Deluſive fortune hears th' inceſſant call, 
They mount, they ſhine, evaporate, and fall, 
on ev'ry ſtage the foes of peace attend, 
Hate dogs their flight, and infult mocks their end. 
Love ends with hope, the finking ſtateſman's door 
Pours in the morning worſhipper no more; 
For growing names the weekly ſcribbler lies, 
To growing wealth the dedicator flies; 
From ev'ry room deſcends the painted face, 
That hung the bright palladium of the place, 
And ſmok'd in kitchens, or in auctions fold, 
To better features yields the frame of gold ; 
For now no more we trace in ev'ry line 
Heroic worth, benevolence divine : 
The form diſtorted juſtifies the fall, 
And deteſtation rids th* indignant wall. 
But will not Britain hear the laſt appeal, 
Sign her foes doom, or guard her fav'rites zeal? 
Through freedom's ſons no more remonltrance 
rings, | 
Dpa =obles and controuling kings ; 
Our ſupple tribes repreſs their patriot throats, 
And aſk no queſtions but the price of votes; 
With weekly libels and ſeptennial ale, 
Their wiſh is full to riot and to rail. 
In full-blown dignity, ſee Wolſey ſtand, 
Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand: 
To him the church, the realm, their pow'rs con- 
fizn, 
Through him the rays of regal bounty ſhine, 
Turn'd by his nod the ſtream of honour flows, 
His ſmile alone ſecurity beſtows : ; 
Still to new heights his reſtleſs wiſhes tow'r; 
Claim leads to claim, and pow'r advances pow'r; 
Till conqueſt unreſiſted ceas'd to pleaſe, 
And rights ſubmitteq#left him none to ſeize. 
At length his ſov'reigh frowns---the train of fate 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the ſign to hate 
Where-e'er he turns he meets a ſtranger's eye, 
His ſuppliants ſcorn him, and his followers fly; 
Now drops at once the pride of awful ſtate, 
The golden canopy, the glitt'ring plate, 
The regal palace, the luxurious board, 
The liv'ried army, and the menial lord. 
With age, with cares, with maladies oppreſs'd, 
He ſeeks the refuge of monaſtic reſt. 
Grief aids diſeaſe, remember'd folly ſtings, 
And his laft Gghs reproach the faith of kings. 
Speak thou, 'whoſe thoughts at humble peace 
repine, 


Shall Wolſey's wealth, with Wolſey's end be thine? 


8 Ver . 5 6. 107. 
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Or liv'ſt thou now, with ſafer pride content, 
The wiſeſt juſtice on the banks of Trent? 
For wky did Wolſey near the ſteeps of fate, 
On weak foundations raiſe th* enormous weight? 
Why but to fink beneath misfortune's blow, - 
With louder ruin to the gulfs below? 
What * gave great Villiers to the aſſaſſin's 
knife, | 
And fix'd diſeaſe on Harley's cloſing life? 
What murder'd Wentworth, and what exil'd Hyde, 
By kings protected. and to kings ally'd ? 
What but their with indulg'd in courts to ſhine, 
And pow'r too great to keep, or to refign ? 
When 7 firſt the college rolls receive his name, 
The young enthuſiaſt quits his eaſe for fame; 
Refiſtleſs burns the fever of renown, 
Caught from the ſtrong contagion of the gown 2 
O'er Bodley's dome his future labours ſpread, 
And ? Bacon's manſion trembles o'er his head. 
Are theſe thy views? proceed, illuftrious youth, 
And virtue guard thee to the throne of truth! 
Yet ſhould thy ſoul indulge the gen'rous heat, 
Till captive ſcience yields her laſt retreat ; 
Should reaſon guide thee with her brighteſt ray, 
And pour on miſty doubt reſiſtleſs day; 
Should no falſe kindneſs lure to looſe delight, 
Nor praile relax, nor difficulty fright ; 
Should tempting novelty thy cell refrain, 
And floth effuſe her opiate fumes in vain ; 
Should beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart, 
Nor claim the triumph of a letter'd heart; 
Should no diſeaſe thy torpid veins invade, 
Nor melancholy's phantoms haunt thy ſhade ; 
Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 
Nor think the doom of man revers'd for thee : 
Deign on the paſſing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pauſe a while trom learning, to be wiſe; 
There mark what ills the ſcholars life afſail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 
See nations flowly wiſe, and meanly juſt, 
To buried merit raiſe the tardy buſt. 
If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 
Hear Lydiat's life p, and Galileo's end. 


* Per. 108. -113. 7 Per. 114.732. 

t There is a tradition, that the ſtudy of Friar 
Bacun, built on an arch over the bridge, will fall, 
when a man greater than Bacon fball paſs un- 
der it. | | 

A very learned divine and mathematician, 
fellowvof New College Oxford, and rector of Okerton 
near Banbury. He aurote, among many others, a 
| Latin T reatiſe De Natura Celi, Oc. in which he 
attacked the ſentiments of Scaliger and Ariſtotle ; 


not bearing to hear it urged th..* ſome things are 


true in philoſophy and falſe in divinity. He made 
abov: fix hundred ſermons on the harmony of the 
Ecangel/'s. Being unſucceſsful in publiſhing his 
works, u lay in the priſon of Bocardo at Oxford, 
and the King*s-Bench ; tilt Biſhop Ufter, Dr. Laud, 
Sir William Boſwell, and Dr. Pink, releaſed bim 
by paving his debts. He petitioned King Charles J. 
fo be ſent into Ethiopia, Fe. to procure MSS. Have 
ing [poke in |; | narchy and biſbops, he 
was plundered by the par. ament forces, and twice 
carried away priſoner from his rectory; and a 


terwards had nt n irt to /oift him in three 


* 


* 
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Nor deem, when learniag her laſt prize beſtows, 


The glitt'ring eminence exempt fron foes ; 

See when the vulgar ſcapes, deſpis'd or av/'d, 
Rebellion's vengeful talons ſeize on Laud. 

From meaner minds, though ſmaller fines content 
The plunder'd palace or ſequeſter'd rent; 

Mark'd out by dang'rous parts he meets the ſhock, 
And fatal learning leads him to the block : 
Around his tomb let art and genius weep, 

But hear his death, ye blockheads, hear and ſleep. 
The * feſtal blazes, the triumphal ſhow, 

The raviſh'd ſtandard, and the captive foe, 

The ſenate's thanks, the gazette's pompous tale, 
With force reſiſtleſs o'er the brave prevail. 

Such bribes the rapid Greek o'er Afia whirl'd, 


For ſuch the ſteady Romans ſhook the world; 


For ſuch in diſtant lands the Britons ſhine, 

And ſtain with blood the Danube or the Rhine; 
This pow'r has praiſe, that virtue ſcarce can warm, 
Till fame ſupplies the univerſal charm. 


Vet reafon frowns on war's unequal game, 


Where waſted nations raiſe a fingle name, 
And mortgag'd ſtates their grandfires wreaths re- 
ret, ; 

From FA to age in everlaſting debt; 
Wreaths which at laſt the dear-bought right convey 
To ruſt on medals, or on ſtones devay. 

On + what foundation ſtands the warrior's pride, 
How juſt his hopes let Swedith Charles decide ; 
A frame of adamant, a ſoul of fire, 
No dangers fright him, and no labours tire; 
O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconguer'd lord of pleaſure and of pain; 
No joys to him pacific ſceptres yield, 
War ſounds the tramp, he ruſhes to the field; 
Behold ſurrounding kings their pow'r combine, 
And one capitulate, and one relign ; | 
Peace courts his hand, but ſpreads her charms in 

vain; [main, 

Think nothing gain'd, he cries, till nought re- 
% On Moſcow's walls till Gothic ſtandards fly, 
„And all be mine beneath the polar iky. 
The march begins in military ſtate, 
And nations on his eye ſuſpended wait; 
Stern famine guards the ſolitary coaſt, 
And winter barricades the realms of froſt ; 
He comes, nor want nor cold his courſe delay; 
Hide, bluſhing glory, hide Pultowa's day: 
The vanquiſh'd hero leaves his broken bands, 
And ſhows his miſeries in diſtant lands; 
Condemn'd a needy ſupplicant to wait, 
While ladies interpoſe, and flaves debate. 
But did not chance at length her error mend ? 
Did no ſubverted empire mark his end? 
Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound ? 
Or hoſtile millions preſs him to the ground ? 
His fall was deſtin'd to a barren ſtrand, 
A petty fortreſs, and a dubious hand; 
He left the name, at which the world grew pale, 
'To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

All ticnes their ſcenes of pompous woes afford, 
From Perſia's tyrant, to Bavaria's lord. 


months, without he borrowed it, and died very 

Poor in 1646. | 
* Yer. 133.146. + Ver, 147.---167. 
} Fer. 165.187. | 9 
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In gay hoſtility, and barb'tous pride, 

With half mankind embattled at his fide, 
Great Xerxes comes to ſeize the certain prey 
And ſtarves exhauited regions in his way; b 
Attendant flatt'ry counts his myriads o'er, 

Till counted myriads ſooth his pride no more: 
Freſh praiſe is.try'd till madneſs fires his mind 
The waves he laſhes, and enchains the wind: 
New pow'rs are claim'd, new powers are ſtill be. 


Till rude reſiſtance lops the ſpreading god; 
The daring Greeks deride the martial thow, 
And heap their valleys with the gaudy foe; 
Th' inſulted ſea with humbler thoughts he gaing 
A ſingle ſkiff to ſpeed his flight remains; 
Th' encumber'd oar ſcarce leaves the dreaded coz 
Through purple billows and a floating hoſt, 
The bold Bavarian, in a luckleſs hour, 
Tries the dread ſummits of Czſarean pow'r, 
With unexpected legions burſts away, 
And lees defenceleſs realms receive his ſway; 
Short ſway! fair Auſtria ſpreads her mournk 


The queen, the beauty, ſets the world in arms; 

From hiil to hiil the beacons roufing blaze 

Spreads wide the hope of plunder ard of praile; 

The fierce Croation, and the wild Huſſar, 

With all the ſons of ravage crowd the war; 
The baffled prince in honour's flatt'ring bloom 

1 Of haily greatneſs tinds the fatal doom, 

His foes derifion, and his ſubjects blame, 

And ſteals to death from anguiſh and from ſhame, 
Erilarge “ my life with multude of days, 

In health, in fickneſs, thus the iuppliant prays; 

Hides from himſelf his ſtate, and ſhuns to knoy, 


And luxury with ſighs her flave reſigns. 
Approach, ye minſtrels, try the ſoothing ſtrain, 
Ditfuie the tuneful lenitives of pain: 

No ſounds, alas: would touch th' impervious ext, 
Though dancing mountains witneſs'd Orpheu 


near; 

Nor lute nor lyre his feeble pow'rs attend, 
Nor ſweeter muſic of a virtuous friend, 
But everlaſting dictates crowd hys tongue, 
Perverſely grave, or poſitively wrong. 
The till returning tale, and ling'ring zeſt, 
Perplex the fawning niece and pamper'd gueſt, | 
While growing hopes ſcarce awe the gatb'ring 

ſneer, 
And ſcarce a legacy can bribe to hear; 
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That life protracted, is protracted woe. The 
Time hovers o'er, impatient to deſtroy, begs i 
And ſhuts up all the paſſages of joy: pet 
In vain their gifts the bounteous ſeaſons pour, And d 
The fruit autumnal, and the vernal flow'r, Ye ny! 
With liſtleis eyes the dotard views the ſtore, Thom 
He views, and wonders that they pleaſe no Whom 

more; | By da) 
Now pall the taſteleſs meats, and joyleſs wines, - : 


What 
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The watchful. gueſts ſtill hint the laſt offence, Wh 
The daughter's petulance, the ſon's expence, 
Improve his heady rage with treach'rous kill, Maſt. 
Ancl mould his paſſions till they make his will. Malt 
Unnumber'd maladies his joints invade, Roll d 
Lay ſiege to life, and preſs the dire blockade; 
| 2 *p 


* Ver. 168.— 288. 


+ 


at anextinguiſh'd av'cice ſtill remains, 
. dreaded loſſes aggravate his pains; 
e turns, with anxious heart and crippled hands, 
is bonds of debt, and mortgages of lands; 
b views his coffers with tuſpicious eyes, 
nlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 
But grant, the virtues of a temp rate prime 
bleſs with an age exempt from ſcorn or crime; 
n age that melts with unperceiv'd decay, 
and glides in modeſt innocence away; 
ole peaceful day benevolence endears, ; 
hole night congratulating conſcience cheers; 
je gen'ral fav'rite as the gen ral triend: 
duch age there is, and who ſhall wiſh its end? 
Yet ev'n on this her load misfortune flings, 
o preis the weary minutes flagging wings; 
New ſorrow riſes as the day returns, 
ſiſter fickens, or a daughter mourns. 
ow kindred merit fills the ſable bier, 
Now lacerated friendſbip claims a tear. 
ear chaſes year, decay purſues decay, 
Still drops ſome joy from with'ring life away; 
New forms ariſe, and diff*rent views engage, 
Superfluous lags the vct'ran on the Mage, | 
ill pitying nature ſigns the laſt releaſe, 
And bids afflicted worth retire to peace. 
But few there are whom hours like theſe await, 
Tho ſet unclouded in the the gulfs of fate. 
From Lydia's monarch ſhould the ſearch deſcend, 
Þy Solon caution'd to regard his end, 
n life's lait ſcene what prodigies ſurpriſe, 
ears of the brave, and follies of the wile ? 
rom Marlb'rough's eyes the ſtreams of dotage 
flow, | 
And Swift expires a driv'ler and a ſhow. 
The * teeming mother, anxious for her race, 
Begs for each birth the fortune of a face: | 
Yer Vane could tell what ills trom beauty ſpring ; 


And Sedley cuis'd the form that pleas'd a king. 


Ye nymphs of roſy lips and radiant eyes, 
Whom pleaſure Keeps too buſy to be wiſe, 
Whom joys with ſoit varieties invite, 
By day the frolic, and the dance by night, 
Who frown with vauity, who ſmile with art, 
And aſk the lateit faſhion of the heart, 
What care, what rules your heedleſs charms ſhall 
fave, 
Each nymph: your rival, and each youth your ſlave? 
Apginit your fame with fondnets hate combines, 
The rival batters, and the lovers mines. 
With diſtant voice neglected: virtue calls, 
Leſs heard and leſs, the faint remonſtrance falls; 
Tir d with contempt, the quits the ſlipp'ry reign, 
And pride and prudence: take her ſeat in vain, 
In crowd at once, where none the pals defend, 
The harmleſs frecdom, and the private friend. 
The guardians yield, by force ſuperior ply'd ; 
To int'reit, prudence ; and to flatt'ry, pride. 
Here beauty falls betray d, deſpis'd, diltreſs'd, 
And hiſſuig infamy proclaims the re. 
N | me thall hope and fear their objects 
nd ? 


Muſt dull ſuſpenſe corrupt the ſtagnant mind? *» 


Muft helpleis man, in ignorance ſedate, 


Roll darkling down the torrent of his tate ? 


* 


? Per. 289.—345. I Per. 346.—-366. ; 


No cries invoke the mercies of the ſkies ? 
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Muſt no diſlike alarm, no wiſhes riſe, 


Inquirer, ceaſe, petitions yet remain, 
Which Heav'n may hear, nor deem religion vain, 
Still raiſe for good the ſupplicating voice, 

But leave to Heav'n the meaſure and the choice. 


| Safe in his pow'r, whoſe eyes diſcern afar 


The lecret ambuſh of a ſpecious pray' r. 
Implore his aid, in his decifions reſt, 
Secure whate'er he gives, he gives the beſt. 
Yet when the ſenſe of ſacred preſence fires, 
And ſtrong devotion to the ſkies aſpires, | 
Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient paſſions, and a will refign'd; 
For love, which ſcarce collective man can fill 
For patience, ſov'reign o'er tranſmuted ill; 
For faith, that panting for a happier teat, 
Counts death kind nature's ſignal of retreat: 
Theſe goods for man the laws of heav'n ordain, 
Theſe goods he grants, who grants the pow'r 
ganz f 4 
With theſe celeſtial wiſdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happineſs ſhe does not tind. 


PROLOGUE SPOKEN BY MR. GARRICE, 


AT THE OPENING OF THE THEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE, 1747. 


Wren learning's triumph o'er her barbarous foes. 

Firſt rear'd the ſtage, immortal Shakſpeare roſe; 

Each change of many-colour'd life he drew, 

Exhauſted worlds, and then imagin'd new : 

Exiſtence ſaw bim ſpurn her bounded reign, 

And panting time toil'd after him in vain. 

His powerful ſtrokes prefiding truth impreſs'd, 

And unreſiſted paſſion ſtorm'd the breaſt. 
e ee. came, inſtructed from the ſchool, 

To pleaſe in method, and invent by rule; | 

His ſtudious patience and laborious art, 5 

By regular approach eſſay'd the heart: 0 


Cold approbation gave the lingering bays; 


For thoſe who durſt not cenſure, ſcarce could 
| praiſe. / | 

A mortal born, he met the gen'ral doom, 

But left, like Egypt's kings, a laſting tomb. 

The wits of Charles found eaſier ways to fame, 
Nor wiſh'd for Jonſon's art, or Shakſpeare's flame. 
Themſelves they ſtudied ; as they felt, they writ: 
Intrigue was plot, obſcenity was wit. 

Vice always found a ſympathetic friend ; , 
They pleas'd their age, and did not aim to mend- 


et bards like theſe aſpir'd to lafting praiſe, 


And proudly hop'd to pimp in future days. 

Their cauſe was gen'ral, their. ſupports were 
ſtrong; | 5 ; 

Their flaves were willing, and their reign was 


long: | 
Till a regain'd the poſt that ſenſe betray d, 
And virtue call'd oblivion to her aid. 
Then cruſh'd by rules, and weaken'd as refin'd, 
For years the pow'r of tragedy declin'd; 
From bard to bard the trigid caution crept, 
Till declamation roar'd whilſt paſſion ſle pt; 
Yer ſtill did virtue deign the ſtage to tread, 
Philoſophy remain'd though nature fled, 
But forc'd, at length, her ancient reign to quit, 


| She ſaw great Fauſtus lay the ghoſt of wit; 


— 
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Exulting folly hail'd the joyous day, 

And pantomime and ſong confrm'd her ſway. 
But who the coming changes can preſage, 

And mark the future periods of the fa e! 

Perhaps if ſkill could diſtant times explore, 

New Behns, new Durfeys, yet remain in ſtore; 

Perhaps where Lear has rav'd, and Hamlet dy'd, 

On flying cars new ſorcerers may ride ; 

Perhaps (for who can gueſs th' effects of chance) 

Here Hunt may box, or Mahpmet * may dance. 

Hard is his lot that here by fortune plac'd, 

Muſt watch the wild viciſſitudes of taſte ; 

With every meteor of caprice muſt play, . 

And chaſe the new-blown bubbles of the day. 

Ah! Jet not cenſure term our fate our choice, 

The Kage but echoes back the public voice; 

The drama's laws, the drama's patrons give, 

For we that live to pleaſe, muſt pleaſe to live. 
Then prompt no more the follies you decry, 

As tyrants doom. their tools of guilt to die; 


_ *Tis yours, this night, to bid the reign commence 
Of reſcu'd nature, and reviving ſenſe ; 


To chaſe the charms of ſound, the pomp of ſhow, 
For uſeful mirth and ſalutary woe; | 
Bid ſcenic virtue from the riſing age, 

And truth diffuſe her radiance from the ſtage. 


PROLOGUE 


Spoken by Mr. Garrick, April 5. 1750, before the 
Maſque of Comus, acted at Drury-Lane Theatre, 
fer the benefit of Milton's grand-darghter. : 


Ye patriot crowds who burn for England's fame, 

Ye nymphs whoſe boſoms beat at Milton's name, 

Whoſe generous zeal, unbought by flatt'ring 
rhymes, 

Shames the mean penſions of Auguſtan times; 

Immortal patrons of ſucceeding days, 

Attend this prelude of perpetual praiſe ; 

Let wit condemn'd the feeble war to wage, 

With cloſe malevolence, or public rage ; 

Let ſtudy, worn with virtue's fruitleſs lore, 

Behold this theatre, and grieve no more. 


This night, diſtinguiſh'd by your ſmiles, ſhall tell 


That never Britain can in vain excel; 
The lighted arts futurity ſhall truſt, 
Ard riſing ages haſten to be juſt. 

At length our mighty bard's victorious lays 
Fill the lond voice of univerſal praiſe 5 
And bailled ſpite, with hopeleſs anguiſh dumb, 
Yields to renown the centuries to come; 

With ardent haſte each candidate of fame, 
Ambitious catches at his tow'ring name ; 

He ſees, and pitying ſees, vain wealth beſtow 
'Thoſe pageant honours which he ſcorn'd below, 
While crowds aloft the laureat buſt behold, 

Or trace his form on circulating gold. 
Unknown—unheeded, long his offspring lay, 
And want hung threat' ning o'er her flow decay. 
What though he ſhine with no Miltonian fire, 
No favouring muſe her morning dreams inſpire ? 
Yet ſofter claims the melting heart engage, 
Her youth laborious, and her blameleſs age; 


* Hunt a famous boxer on the flage : Mavomet, a 
rope dancer, who bad exhibited at Covent-Garden theatre 
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Hers the mild merits of domeſtic life, 

The patient ſufferer, and the faithful wife, - 
Thus grac'd with humble virtue's native charms 
Her grandſire leaves her in Britannia's arms: 
Secure with peace, with competence to dwell 
While tutelary nations guard her cell, : 
Yours is the charge, ye fair, ye wiſe, ye brave! 
"Tis yours to crown Gr beret the grave. 


PROLOGUE 


TO THE COMEDY OF THE GOOD-NATURED May 
1769. 

Preſt by the load of life, the weary mind 
Surveys the general toil of human kind, 

With cool ſubmiſſion joins the lab' ring train, 
And ſocial ſorrow loſes half its pain; 

Our anxious bard without complaint may ſhare 
This buſtling ſeaſon's epidemic care; 

Like Cæſar's pilot dignify'd by fate, 

Toft in one common ſtorm with all the great; 
Diſtreſt alike the ſtateſeman and the wit, 
When one a borough courts, and one the pit. 
The buſy candidates for power and fame 

Have hopes, and fears, and wiſhes juſt the ſame; 
Diſabled both to combat, or to fly, 

Muſt hear all taunts, and hear without reply. 
Uncheck'd on both, loud rabbles vent their rage, 
As mongrels bay the lion in a cage. 

Th' offended burgeſs hoards his angry tale, 
For that bleſt year when all that vote may rail 
Their ſchemes of ſpite the poet's foes diſmiſs, 
Till that glad night when all that hate may hiſs, 

This day the powder'd curls and golden coat, 

Says ſwelling Criſpin, « begg'd a cobler's vote; 
This night our wit,” the pert apprentice cries, 
Lies at my feet; I hiſs him, — e dies.“ 
The great tis true, can charm th' electing tribe, 
The bard may ſupplicate, but cannot bribe. 
Yet 2 by thoſe whoſe voices ne er were ſold 
He feels no want of ill-perſuading gold; 

But confident of praiſe, if praiſe be due, 

Truſts without fear to merit and to you. 


| ' PROLOUGE 
To the Comedy of a Word to the Wiſe *, ſpolen ly 
Mr. Hull. 


This night preſents a play which public rage, 
Or right, or wrong, once hooted from the ſtage+, 
From zeal or malice, now no more we dread, 
For Engliſh vengeance wars not with the dead. 
A generous foe regards with pitying eye 
The man whom fate has laid, where all muſt lie. 
To wit reviving from its author's duſt, 

Be kind ye judges, or at leaſt be juſt. 

For no renew'd hoſtilities invade 

Th' oblivious grave's inviolable ſhade. 

Let one great payment every claim appcaſe, 
And him who cannot hurt, allow to pleaſe; 


* Performed at Covent. Garc en theatre in 17), 
for the benefit of Mrs. Kelly, widow of Hugh Kelly, 
V. (the author of the play) and her children. 

+ Upon the firlt repreſentation of this play, 1770) 
@ party aſſembled to damn it, end ſuccteded, 
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ſcenes unconſcious of offence, 
1 po merriment, or uſeful ſenſe, 
ht 0 
N. only— tis too late to praiſe, 
If want of ſkill, or want of care appear, 
Forbear to hiſs—the poet cannot hear. 


By all like him muſt praiſe and blame be found, 


| a flecting gleam, or empty ſound. 
* ſhall aL reflection bleſs the night, 
When liberal pity dignify'd delight; ; 
When pleaſure fir'd her torch at virtue's flame, 


And mirth was bounty with an humbler name. 


SPRING, 
AN ODE. 


rex Winter now, by Spring mY, 
Forbears the long continued ftrite ; 

And nature on her naked breaſt, 
Delights to catch the gales of life, 


Now o'er the rural kingdom roves _ 
Soft pleaſure with her laughing train, 

Love warbles in the vocal groves, 

And vegetation plants the plain. 


Unhappy! whom to beds of pain, 
Arthritic“ tyranny conſigns; 
Whom ſmiling nature courts in vain, 

Though rapture ſings and beauty ſhines. 


Yet though my limbs diſeaſe invades, 
Her wings imagination tries, 

And bears me to the peaceful ſhades 
Where ——'$5 humble turret's riſe. 


Here ſtop, my ſoul, thy rapid flight, 
Nor from the pleaſing groves depart, 
Where firſt great nature charm'd my ſight, 
Where wiſdom firſt inform'd my heart. 


Here let me through the vales purſue 
A guide—a father—and a friend, 
Once more great nature's works renew, 
Once more on wiſdom's voice attend. 


From falſe careſſes, cauſeleſs ſtrife, 
Wild hope, vain fear, alike remov'd; 
Here let me learn the uſe of life, 


— 


| - When beſt enjoy d hen moſt improv'd. 


Teach me, thou venerable bower, 
Cool meditation's quiet ſeat, 

The generous ſcorn of venal power, 
The filent grandeur of retreat. 


When pride by guilt to greatneſs climbs, 
Or raging faction's ruſh to war, 

Here let me learn to ſhun the crimes 
I can't prevent, and will not ſhare.” 


But leſt I fall by ſubtler foes, 

Bright wiſdom teach me Curio's art, 
The ſwelling paſſions to compoſe, 
And — the rebels of the heart. 


MIDSUMMER, 
AN ODE. 


O Pnorxzus! down the weſtern ſky, 
Far hence diffuſe thy burning ray, 


y The author being ill of the gout 


of bright, or fair the piece diſplays, 
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Thy light to diſtant worlds ſupply, 


And wake them to the cares of day. 


Come gentle eve, the friend of care, 
Come Cynthia, lovely queen of night! 
Refreſh me with a cooling breeze, 
And cheer me with a lambenc light. 


Lay me, where o'er the verdant ground 
Her living carpet nature ſpreads ; 

Where the green bower with roſes crown'd, 
In ſhowers its fragrant foliage ſheds. 


Improve the peaceful hour with wine, 
Let muſic die along the grove ; 

Around the bowl let myrtles twine, 
And every ſtrain be tun'd to love. 


Come, Stella, queen of all my heart ! 
Come, born to fill its vaſt deſires ! 

Thy looks perpetual joys impart, 
Thy voice perpetual love inſpires. 


While all my wiſh and thine complete, 
By turns we languiſh and we burn, 
Let ſighing gales our ſighs repeat, 
Our murmurs—murmuring brooks return. 


Let me when nature calls to reſt, 
And bluſhing ſkies the morn foretel, 
Sink on the down of Stella's breaſt, 
And bid the waking world farewel. 


AUTUMN, 
AN ODT. 


ALas! with ſwift and ſilent pace, 
Impatient time rolls on the year; 

The ſeaſons change, and nature's face 
Now ſweetly imiles, now frowns ſevere. 


Twas Spring, *twas Summer, all was gay, 
Now Autumn bends a cloudy brow . 

The flowers of Spring are ſwept away, 
And Summer fruits deſert the bough. 


The verdant leaves that play'd on high, 
And wanton'd on the weſtern breeze, 
Now trod in duſt neglected lie, 
As Boreas ſtrips the bending trees. 


The fields that wav'd with golden grain, 
As ruſſet heaths are wild and bare; 

Not moiſt with dew, but drench'd in rain, 
Nor health, nor pleaſure wanders there. 


No more while through the midnight ſhade, 
Beneath the moon's pale orb I ſtray, - : 
Soft pleaſing woes my heart invade, 
As Progne pours the melting lay. 


From this capricious clime ſhe ſoars, 
O! wou'd ſome god but wings ſupply ! 
To where each morn the Spring reſt 
Companion of her flight I'd fly. 


Vain wiſh! me fate compels to bear 
The downward ſeaſons iron reign, 

Compels to breathe polluted air, 
Ang ſhiver ona blaſted plain, 


— 
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What bliſs to life can Autumn yield, 

If glooms, and ſhowers, and ſtorms prevail z 
And Ceres flies the naked field, 

And flowers, and ſruits, and Phoebus fail? 


Oh! what remains, what lingers yet, 
To cheer me in the darkening hour ? 

The grape remains ! the friend of wit, 
In love, and mirth, of mighty power. 


Haſte—preſs the cluſters, fill the bowl; 
Apollo !_ſhoot thy parting ray: 

This gives the ſunſhine of the ſoul, 
This god of health, and verſe, and day. 


Still—ſtill the jocund ſtrain ſhall flow, 
The pulſe with vigorous rapture beat; 

My Stella with new charms ſhall glow, 
And every bliis in wine ſhall meet. 


WINTER, 


AN ODE, 


- No more the morn, with tepid rays, 


Unfolds the flower of various hue ; 
Noon ſpreads no more the genial blaze, 
Nor gentle eve diſtils the dew. 


The lingering hours prolong the night, 


Uſurp ing darkneſs ſhares the day; 
Her miſts reſtrain the force of light, 
And Phœbus holds a doubtful ſway. 


By gloomy twilight half reveal'd, 
With ſighs we view the hoary hill, 

The leafleſs wood, the naked field, 
The ſnow-topt cot, the frozen rill. 


No muſic warbles through the grove, 
No vvid colours paint the plain; 
No more with devious ſteps I rove 
Through verdant paths now fought in vain, 


Aloud the driving tempeſt roars, 
Congeal'd, impetuous ſhowers deſcend ; 

Haſte, cloſe the windows, bar the doors, 
Fate leaves me Stella, and a friend. 


| In nature's aid let art ſupply 


With light and heat my little ſphere; 
Rouze, rouze the fire, and pile it high, 
Liglit up a couſtellation here. 


Let muſic ſound the voice of joy! 
Or mirth repeat the jocund tale; 

Let love his wanton wiles employ, 
And oer the ſeaſon wine prevail. 

Yet time liſe's dreary winter brings, 
When mirth's gay tale ſhall pleaſe no more; 


Nor muſic charm though Stella ſings; 
Nor love, nor wine, the ipring reitore. 


Catch then, O! catch the tranſient hour, 
Improve each moment as it flies ; 

Life's a ſhort ſuramer—man a ſlower, 
He dies—alas! haw ſoon he dies! 


THE WINTER's WALK. 


Benorv, my ſair, where'er we rove, 
What dreary proſpects round us riſe; 
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The naked hill, the leafleſs grove, 
The hoary ground, the frowning ſkies! 


Not only thought the waſted plain, 
Stern Winter in thy force confeſs'd 
Still wider ſpreads thy horrid reign, 
I fec] thy power uſurp my breaſt. 


Enlivening hope, and fond deſire, 

— the heart to ſpleen and care 

Scarce frighted love maintains her fire, 
And rapture ſaddens to deſpair. : 


In groundleſs hope and cauſeleſs fear, 
Unhappy man ! behold thy doom; 
Still changing with the changeful year, 
The ſlave of ſunſhine and of gloom. 


Tir'd with vain joys, and falſe alarms, 
With mental and corporeal ftrife, 

Snatch me, my Stella, to thy arms, 
And ſcreen me from the ills of life. 


TO MISS , 


On her giving the Author a Geld and filk Net. unt 
Purſe of her oxvn weaving *. 


Trovcn gold and filk their charms unite 

To make thy curious web delight, 

In vain the varied work would ſhine, 

If wrought by any hand but thine ; 

Thy hand that xnows the ſubtler art, 

To weave thoſe nets that catch the heart, 
Spread out by me, the roving coin 

Thy nets may catch, but not confine ; 

Nor can I hope thy ſilken chain 

The glittcring vagrants ſhall reſtrain. 

Why, Stella, was it then decreed 

The heart once caught ſhould wc'er be freed? 


TO MISS d 7, 
On ber playing upon the Harpficord in a Room bus 


with Flower<pieces of ber own Painting &. 


Wuzn Stella ſtrikes the tuneful ſtring 
In ſcenes of imitated Spring, 

Where beauty laviſhes her powers 

On beds of never-fading flowers, 

And pleaſure propagates around 

Each charm of modulated found ; 

Ah! think not in the dangerous hour, 
The nymph fictitious as the flower, 


But ſhun, raſh youth, the gay alcove, 


Nor tempt the {nares of wily love. 
When charms thus preſs on every ſenſe, 
What thought of flight, or of defence ? 


{ Deceitful hope, and vain deſire, 


For ever flutter o'er her lyre, 
Delighting as the youth draws nigh, 


To point the glances of her eye, 


And forming with unerring art 

New chains to hold the captive heart, 
But on thoſe regions of delight 

Might truth intrude with daring flight, 


| Could Stella, ſprightly, fair, and young, 


One moment hear the moral ſong, 


* Priptcd among Mrs. Williams's DMIicriani 
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luſtruction with her flowers might ſpring, 
And wiſdom warble from her _ 
Mark when from thouſand mingled dyes 
Thou ſceſt one pleaſing form ariſe, | 
How active light, and thoughtful ſhade, 
In greater ſcenes each other aid. 
Mark when the different notes agree 
friendly contrariety, 
How — well accorded ſtrife, 
Gives all the harmony of life; 
Thy pictures ſhall thy conduct frame, 
Conſiſtent ſtill, though not the fame; 
Thy muſic teach the nobler art, 
To tune the regulated heart. 


EVENING, 
AN ODE. TO STELLA. 


FreniNG now from | gs wings 
Sheds the grateful gifts ſhe brings; 
Brilliant drops bedeck the. mead, 
Cooling breezes ſhake the reed; 
Shake the reed, and curl the ſtream 
Silver'd o'er with Cynthia's beam; 
Near the chequer'd, lonely grove, 
Hears, and keeps thy ſecrets, love. 
Stella, thither let us ſtray ! 

Lightly o'er the dewy way. 

Phehus drives his burning car, 
Hence, my lovely Stella, far; 

In his ſteed, the queen of night 
Round us pours a lambent light; 
Light that ſeems but juſt to ſhow 
Breaſts that beat, and cheeks that glowz 
Let us now, in whiſper'd joy, 
Ev-ning's filent hours employ, 
bilence beſt, and conſcious ſhades, 


| Pleaſe the hearts that love invades 


Other pleaſures give them pain, 
Lovers all but love diſdain. 


TO THE SAME. 


Wurruzr Stella's eyes are found, 
Fix d on earth, or glancing round, 
If her face with pleaſure glow, 
If ſhe ſigh at others woe, 
if her eaſy air expreſs 
Conſcious worth or ſoft diftreſs, 
Stel.a's eyes, and air, and face, 
Charm w th undiminiſh'd grace. 

t on her we ſee diſplay'd 
Pendant gems, and rich brocade, 
If her chintz with leſs expence 
Flows in eaſy negligence ; 
St. ſhe lights the conſcious flame, 
Sti her charms appear the ſame ; - 
if ſhe ſtrikes the vocal ſtrings, 
If ſhe's ſilent, ſpeaks, or ſings, 
If ſhe fit, or if ſhe move, 
Still we love, and fill approve. 

Vain the caſual, tranſient glance, 
Which alone can pleaſe by chance, 
B-auty, which depends on art, 
Cianging with the changing art, 
Which den ands the toilet's aid, 
Pendant gems and rich brocade. 


P Oo E AM 


I thoſe charras alone can prize, 
Which from conſtant nature riſe, 
Which nor circumſtance, nor dreſs, 
E'cr cau make, or mort, or leſs. 


TO A FRIEND. 


No more thus brooding o'er yon heap, 
With avarice painful vigils keep; 
Still unenjoy'd the preſent ſtore, 
Still endleſs ſighs are breath'd for more. 
O ! quit the ſhadow, catch the prize, 
Which not all India's treaſure buys! 
To purchaſe heaven has gold the power ? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour ? 
In lite can love be bought with gold? 
Are friendſhip's pleaſures to be ſold ? 
No—all that's worth a wiſh—a thought. 
Fair virtue gives unbrib'd, unbought. 
Ceaſe then on traſh thy hopes to bind, 
Let nobler views engage thy mind. 

With ſcience tread the wond'rous way, 
Or learn the muſes moral lay; 
In ſocial hours indulge thy ſoul, 
Where mirth and temperance mix the bowl; 
To virtuous love reſign thy breaſt, 
And be, by bleſſing beauty—blcſt, 
Thus tafte the feaſt by nature fpread, 

Ere youth and all its joys are fled; 
Come taſte with me the balm of life, 
Secure from Powp, and wealth and ſtrife. 
I boaſt whate'er for man was meant, 
In health, and Stella, and content ; ; 
| And ſcorn! Oh! let that ſcorn be thine! 

Mere things of clay, that dig the mine. 


STELLA IN MOURNING, 


Wu x lately Stella's form diſplay'd 

The beauties of the gay brocade, 

The nymphs who found their power decline, 
Proclaim'd her not ſo fair as fine, | 
« Fate! ſnatch away the bright diſguiſe, 
« And let the goddeſs truſt her eyes.” 
Thus blindly pray'd the ſretful fair, 
And fate malicious heard the pray'r 
But brighten'd by the ſable dreſs, 

As virtue riſes in diſtreſs, 

Since Stella ſtill extends her regin, 

Ah! how ſhall envy ſooth her pain ? 

Tu” adoring youth and envious fair, 
Henceſorth ſhall ſorm one common prayer 
And love and hate alike implore 3 
Ihe ſkies—“ That Stella mourn no more.“ 


TO STELLA. 


Nor the foft ſighs of vernal gales, 
Db fragrance of the flowery vales, 

e murmurs of the cryſtal rill, 
The vocal grove, the verdant hill; 
Not all their charms, though all unite, 
Can touch my boſom with delight. 


Not all the gems on India's ſhore, 
Not all Peru's unbounded ſtore, 
Not all the power, nor all the fame, 


| That heroes, kings, or poets claim; 
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For ſuch thy beautoous mind and lovely face, 
Thou ſeem'tt at once, bright nymph, a mule 28 


Nor knowledge which the learn'd auprove, 
To form one wiſh my ſoul can move. 


Yet nature's charms allurè my eyes, 

And knowledge, wealth, and fame I prize; 
Fame, wealth, and knowledge I obtain, 
Nor ſeek I nature's charms in vain; 

In lovely Stella all combine, 

And, lovely Stella ! thou art mine. 


VERSES, 


Written at the Regueſt of a Gentleman to whom 
a Lady had given a Sprig of Myrtle *. 


Wrar hopes—what terrors does this gift create! 
Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fate. 

The myrtle (enſign of ſupreme command, 
Conſign'd to Venus by Melifiz's hand) 

Not leſs capricious than a reigning fair, 

Oft favours. oft rejects a lover's prayer. 


In myrtie ſhades oft ſings the happy ſwain, 


In myrtle ſhades deſpairing ghoſts complain. 
The myrtle crowns the happy lovers heads, 
The unhappy lovers graves the myrtle ſpreads. 
Oh! then, the meaning of thy gift impart, 
And eaſe the throbbings of an anxious heart. 
Soon muſt this ſprig, as you ſhall fix its doom, 
Adorn Philander's head, or grace his tomb. 


TO LADY FIREBRACE *, 
| AT BURY ASSIZES, 
AT length muſt Suffolk beauties ſhine in vain, 
So long renown'd in B——n's deathleſs ſtrain ? 


Thy charms at leaſt, fair Firebrace, might inſpire 
Some zealous bard to wake the ſleeping lyre ; 


* Theſe verſes were firſt printed in a Magazine 
for 1968,” under the name of Hammond, and have 
frequently been aſcribed to Mr. Derrick. According 

to the ſtatement of Miſs Seward and Mr. White 
of Litchfield, they were written by Jobnſon, 
ben a ſchool-hoy, and addreſſed to Lucy Porter, 
the firſt objet of his early love, whoſe mother he 
married; and afterwards given to Mr. Hector of 
Birmingham, in 1731, for his friend Mr. Mor- 
gaz Graves, without thinking it material to avow 
their pre-exiſtence. Lucy Porter was then on a 
viſit to her aunt, Mrs. Hunter, brother of Mr. 


Porter of Birmingham, and ſecond wife of Mr. 


Hunter, FYohnſon's ſchoolmaſter. She was four 
years younger than Fohnſon ; and uniformly ſaid, 
that the werjes were addreſſed to * herſelf, when 
he was a lad,“ on her having given him ſome 
myrtle. See Gentleman's Magazine, for 1793, 


1794- | 

T This lady was Bridget, third daughter of 
Philip Bacon, Eſq. of Ipſwich, and reli of Phi- 
dip Evers, Eſq. of that town ; ſhe became the ſe- 
cond wife of Sir Cordell Firebrace, the laſt Baro- 
net of that name (to whom ſhe brought a fortune 
of 25,006 l. ), July 26. 1737. Being again left 
a widow in 1759, ſhe was a third time married, 
April 7. 1762, to William Campbell, Eſq. uncle 
to the preſent Duke of Argyll, and died July 3 
773 
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grace. 


TO LYCE, 


AN ELDERLY LADY, 


YE nymphs whom ſtarry rays inveſt, 
By flattering poets given, 
Who ſhine by laviſh lovers dreſt, 
In all the pomp of heaven; 


Engroſs not all the beams on high, 
Which gild a lover's lays, 

But as your ſiſter of the ſky, 
Let Lyce ſhare the praiſe. 


Her filver locks diſplay the moon, 
Her brows a cloudy ſhow, 

Strip'd rainbows round her eyes are ſeen, 
And ſhowers from either flow. 


Her teeth the night with darkneſs dyes, 
She's ſtarr'd with pimples o'er ; 

Her tongue like nimble lightning plies, 
And can with thunder roar. 


But ſome Zelinda, while I ſing, 
Denies my Lyce ſhines ; 

And all the pens of Cupid's wing 
Attack my gentle lines. 


Yet ſpite of fair Zelinda's eye, 
And all her bards expreſs, 
My Lyce makes as good a (ky, 

And I but flatter leſs. 


A PRACTISER IN PHYSIC, 


£ConDEMN'D to hope's deluſive mine, 
As on we toll from day to day, 

By ſudden blaſts, or flow decline, 
Our ſocial comforts drop away. 


Well try'd through many a varying year, 
See Levet to the grave deſcend, 
Officious, innocent, ſincere, 
Of every friendleſs name the friend. 


Yet ſtill he fills affect ion's eye, 
 Obſcurely wiſe and coarſely Kind; 
Nor letter'd arrogance deny 

Thy praiſe to merit unrefin'd. 


When fainting nature call'd for aid, 

And hovering death prepar'd the blow, 
His vigorous remedy diſplay'd 

The power of art without the ſhow. 


In miſery's darkeſt cavern known, 
His uſeful care was ever nigh, , 
Where hopeleſs anguiſh pour'd his groan, 
And lonely want retir'd to die. 


No ſummons mock'd by chill delay, 
No petty gain diſdain'd by pride ; 
The modeſt wants of every day 


The toil of every day ſupply d. 


ON THE DEATH OF MR.ROBERT LEVETT, 
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17s virtues walk d their narrow round, 
Nor made a pauſe, nor left a voil ; 

And ſure th Eternal Maſter found 
The ſingle talent well employ'd. 


buſy day—the peaceful night, 

2 uncounted, glided by; 5 

His frame was firm —his powers were bright, 
Though now his eightieth year was nigh, 


, 


Then with no fiery throbbing pain, 
No cold gradations of decay, 

Death broke at once the vital chain, 
And freed his ſoul the neareſt way. 


EPITAPH 
@N CLAUDE PHILLIPS, 
An Itinerant Muſician“. 


Patties! whoſe touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty pow'r and hapleſs love, 

Reſt here. diſtreſt by poverty no more, 

Find here that calm thou gav'ſt ſo oft before 
Sleep undiſturb'd within this peaceful fhrine, 

Till angels wake thee with a note like thine. 


EPITAPHIUM 
IN THOMAM HANMER, BARONETTUM. 


Honorabilis admodum TnouASs HANMER, 
Baronnettus, 8 
Wilhelmi Hanmer armigeri è Peregrina Henrici 
North 
De Mildenhal in Com: Suffolciæ Baronetti ſorore 
et hærede. 
Filius 
Johannis Hanmer de Hanmer Baronetti 
| Hzres patruelis 
Antiquo gentis ſuæ et titulo, et patrimonio ſucceſſit 
Duas uxores ſortitus eſt; 
Alteram Iſabellam, honore à parte derivato de 
Arlington comitiſſam 
Deindè celciflimi principis ducis de Graftonviduam 
f dotariam 
Alteram Elizabetham Thomæ Folks de Barton in 
Com. Suff. armigeri. 
Filiam et hæredem 
Inter humanitates ſtudia felicitèr enutritus 
Omnes liberalium artium diſciplinas avide arripuit, 
Quas morum ſuavitate haud leviter ornavit. 


* Theſe lines are among Mrs. Williams's Mif- 
&llanies. They were written by Johnſon. alma 
extempore, upon Garrick's repeating an Epitaph 
on Phillips, by a Dr. Wilkes, in theſe words : 


Exalted ſoul ! whoſe harmony could pleaſe 

Ide love-fick virgin, and the gouty eaſe ; 

T Could jarring diſcord, like Amphion, move 

To beauteous order, and harmonious love, 

l Reſt here in peace, till angels bid thee riſe, - 
And meet thy bleſſed Saviour in the ſkies. 


Piillids was @ travelling fiddler up and down 


7 


3 aud was greatly celebrated for his per form- 


Yor. XI. 


Pauſe at this tomb where HanmeR's athes lie; 


Poſtquam exceſſit et ephebis 
Continuo inter populares ſuos fama eminens 
Et comitatus ſui legatus ad Parliamentum miſſus 
Ad ardua regni negotia per annos prope triginta do 
Si accinxit 
Cumq. apud illos ampliſſimorum virorum ordines 
8 Solent nihil temere effutire 
Sed probe perpenſa diſſertè expromere 
Orator gravis et prefſus 
Non minus integritatis quam eloquentia laude 
commendatus 
Aque omnium utcung. inter ſe alioqui diſſidentium 
: Aures atque animos attraxit 
Annoque demum M.DCC.X11I. regnante Anna 
Feliciſlima, florentiſimegue memoriz regina 
: Ad prolocutoris cathedram 
Communi ſenatũs univerſi voce defignatus eſt: 
Quod munus | 
Cum nuilo rempore non difficile 
Tum illo certè nego; is | 
Et varus et lubricis et implicatus difficillimum 
Cum dignitate ſuſtinuit. . 
Honores alios, et omnia, quæ ſibi in lucrum cederent, 
munera | 
Sedulò detrectavit 
Ut rei totus inſerviret publicæ 
Juſti rectique tenax 
Et fide in patriam incorrupta notus. 
Ubi omnibus, quæ virum civimque bonum decent 
officiis ſatis fecillet, | 
Paulatim ſe A publicis conſiliis in otium recipiens 
Inter literarum amconitates, 
Inter ante- actæ vitæ haud inſuaves recordationes , 
Inter amicorum convictus et amplexus 
Honoriticè conſenuit, N 
Et bonis omnibus, quibus chariſſimus vixit, 
Deſideratiſſimus obiit. 


PARAPHRASE OF THE ABOVE EPTTA PH. 
BY DR. JOHNSON *, | 


Tueu who ſurvey'ſt theſe walls with curious eye, 


His various worth through varied life attend, 
And learn his virtues while thou mourn'ſt his end. 

His force of genius hurn'd in early youth, 
With thirit of Knowledge, and with love of truth; 
His learning, join'd with each endearing art, 
Charm'd ev'ry ear, and gain'd on ev'ry heart. 

Thus early wiſe, th* endanger'd realm to aid, 
His country call'd him frum the ſtudious ſhade z 
In life's firſt bloom his public toils began, 

At once commenc'd the ſenator and man. 

In buſine ſs dext*rous, weighty in debate, 
Thrice ten long years he labour'd for the itate ; 
In every ſpeech perſuaſive wiſdom flow'd, 

In every act refulgent virtue glow'd: 
Suſpended faction ceas'd from rage and ſtrife, 
To hear his eloquence, and praiſe his lite. 

Re ſiſtleſs merit ſix d the ſenate's choice, 

Who hail'd him Speaker with united voice. 


* 


* This Parapbraſe is inſerted in Mrs. Williams's 
Mifcellanies. The Latin is there ſaid to be write 
ten by Dr. Friend. Of the perſon whoſe memory 7 
it celebrates, a copious account may be ſeen in the _— 
Appendix to the Supplement to the Biograpbia " 
Britannica» | es 4 
3 H 
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Illuſtrious age! how bright thy glories ſhone, 
Mhile Hanmer fill'd the chair—andl Anne the 
throne ! 

Then when dark arts obſcur'd each fierce debate, 
When mutual frauds perplex'd the maze of ſtate, 
The moderator firmly mild appear'd | 
Beheld with love—with veneration heard. 

This taſk perform*d—he ſought no gainful poſt, 
Nor wiſh'd to glitter at his country's coſt ; 

Strict on the right he fix'd his ſtedfaſt eye, 
With temperate zeal and wile anxiety ; 
Nor e'er from virtue's paths was lur'd aſide, 
To pluck the ſlow'rs of pleaſure, or of pride. 
Her gifts deſpis'd, corruption bluſh'd and fled, 
And fame purſu'd him where conviction led. 
Age call'd, at length, his active mind to reſt, 
With honour ſated, and with cares oppreſt ; 
To letter'd eaſe retir'd and honeſt mirth, 


_ To rural grandeur and domeſtic worth: 


Delighted ſtill to pleaſe mankind, or mend, 
The patriot's fire yet ſparkled in the friend. 
Calm conſcience then, his former life furvey'd, 
And recollected toils endear'd the ſhade, 
Till nature call'd him to the general doom, 
And virtue's ſorrow dignified his tomb. 


TO MISS HICK MAN *, 
PLAYING ON THE SPINNET. 


BRror Stella, form'd for univerſal reign, 

Too well you know to keep the ſlaves you gain; 
When in your eyes reſiſtleſs lightnings play, 
Aw'd into love our conquer'd hearts obey, { 
And yield reluctant to deſpotic ſway : | 
But when your muſic ſooths the raging pain, 

We bid propitious Heav'n prolong your reign, { 
We bleſs the tyrant, and we hug the chain. 

When old Timotheus ſtruck the vocal ſtring, 

Ambition's fury fir'd the Grecian king : 
Unbounded projects lab'ring in his mind, 

He pants for room in one poor world confin'd. 
Thus wak'd to rage, by muſic's dreadful pow'r 
He bids the ſword deſtroy, the flame devour. 
Had Stella's gentle touches mov'd the lyre, 

Soon had the monarch felt a nobler fire : 

No more delighted with deſtructive war, 
Ambitious only now to pleaſe the fair; 

Reſign'd his thirſt of empire to her charms, 
And found a thoufand worlds in Stella's arms. 


PARAPHRASE 
OF PROVERBS, CHAP. VI. VERSES. 6,—1I. 
Go to the Ant, thou Siuggardt.” 


Tux x on the prudent ant thy heedleſs eyes, 
Obſerve her labours, fluggard, and be wile : 


* Theſe lines, which have been communicated 
by Dr. Turton, ſon to Mrs. Turton, the lady to 
avhom they are addreſſed by her maiden name of 
Hickman, muſt have been written at leaſt as early 
as the year 1734, as that was the year of her 
marriage: at how much earlier a period of 


Jobnſon's tife they may have been written, is net 


#nown. | 
＋ I Mrs. Williams's Miſcellanies, but now 
Printed from the original in Fohn/on's ew hand- 


\ 


No ſtern command, no monitory voiceY 
Preſcribes her duties, or directs her choice: 
Yet timely provident, the haſtes away, s 
To ſnatch the bleſſings of the plenteous day; 
When truitful Summer loads the teeming plain 
She crops the harveſt, and ſhe ſtores the grain. 
How long ſhall ſloth uſurp thy uſeleſs hours 
Unnerve thy vigour, and enchain thy pow'rs? 
While artful ſhades thy downy couch encloſe 
And ſoft ſolicitation courts repoſe. 
Amidit the drowſy charms of dull delight, 
Year chaſes year with unremitted flight, 
Till want now following, fraudulent and flow 
Shall ſpring to ſeize thee like an ambuſt'd for 


HORACE, 
LIB. IV. ODE VII. TRANSLATED. 


Tux ſnow diſſolv'd, no more is ſeen, 

The fields and woods, behold ! are green, 

The changing year renews the plain, 

The rivers know their banks again, 

The ſprightly nymph and naked grace 

The mazy dance together trace. 

The changing year's ſucceflive plan 

Proclaims mortality to man. ; 

Rough Winter's blafts to Spring give way, 

Spring yields to Summer's ſovereign ray; 

Then Summer ſinks in Autumn's reign, 

And Winter chills the world again : 

Her loſſes foon the moon ſupplies, 

But wretched man, when once he lies 

Where Priam and his ſons are laid, 

Is nought but aſhes and a ſhade. 

Who knows if Jove, who counts our ſcore, 

Will toſs us in a morning more? 

What with our triend you nobly ſhare 

At leaſt you reſcue from your heir. 

Not you Torquatus, boaſt of Rome, 

When Minos once has fix'd your doom, 

Or eloquence, or ſplendid birth, 

Or virtue, ſhall reſtore to earth. 

Hippolytus, unjuſtly flain, 

Diana calls to liie in vain; 

Nor can the might of Theſeus rend 

The chains of hell that hold his friend. 
November 1784. 


ON SEEING A BUST OF MRS. MONTAGUE 


Han this fair figure which this frame diſplays, 
Adorn'd in Roman time the brighteſt days, 

In every dome, in every ſacred place, 

Her ſtatue would have breath'd an added grace, 
And on its baſis would have been enrol!'d, 

* This is Minerva, caſt in virtue's mould.” 


The following Tranſlations, Parodies, and Bur- 
leſque Verjes, moſt of them extempore, are tal» 
en from Anecdotes of Dr. Jobnſon, publiſhed, 
by Mrs. Pioz%1, (formerly Mrs. Thrale} ii 

ANACREON, ODE. IX. 


LovELyY courier of the ſky, - 


' Whence and whither doſt thou fly? 
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eratt'ting, as thy pinions play, 5 

Liquid fragrance all the way: 

;; it buſineſs? is it love? 

Tell me, tell me, gentle dove. 
Soft Auacreon's vows I hear, 

Vows to Myrtale the fair ; 

Grac'd with all that charms the heart, 

Bluſhing nature, ſmiling art. 

Venus, courted by an ode, 

01 the bard her dove beſtow'd: 

Veſted with a maſter's right, 

Now Anacreon rules my flight; 

His the letters that you ſee, 

Weighty charge, conſign'd to me: 

Think not yet my ſervice hard, 

Joylefs taſk without reward; 

Sailing at my maſter's gates, 

Freedom my return awaits ; 

But the liberal grant in vain. 

Tempts me to be wild again, 

Can a prudent dove decline 

Bliſstul bondage ſuch as mine? 

Over hills and fields to roam, 

Fortune's gueſt without a home; 

Under leaves to hide one's head, 

Slightly ſhelter'd, coarſely fed: 

Now my better lot beſtows 

$weet repaſt, and ſoft repoſe ; 

Now the generous bowl I fip 

As it leaves Anacreon's lip: 

Void of care, and free from dread, 

From his fingers ſnatch his bread ; 

Then with luſcious plenty gay, 

Round his chamber dance aud play; 

Or from wine as courage ſprings, 

Oer his face extend my wings; 

And when feaſt and frolic tire, 


Drop aſleep upon his lyre. 


This is all, be quick and go, 

More than all thou canſt nut know; 
Let me now my pinions ply, 

I have chatter'd like a pye. 


LINES 


Written in ridicule of certain Poems, publiſhed in 
1777- 


WaRTsoT' ER T turn my view, 

All is ſtrange, yet nothing new; 
Endleſs labour all along, 

tndleſs labour to be wrong; 

Phraſe that time has flung away, 
Uncouth words in diſarray, 

Trick'd in antique ruff and bonnet, 
Ode, and elegy, and ſonnet. 


PARODY OF A TRANSLATION 


a 


FROM THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. 


ExR ſhall they not, who reſolute explore 
Times gloamy backward With judicious eyes; 


And ſcanning right the practices of yore, 
Shall deem our hoar progenitors unwiſe, 


They to the dome where ſmoke with curling play 
Announc'd the dinner to the regions round, 

| Summon'd the ſinger blythe, and harper gay, 

And aided wine with dulcet-ſtreaming ſound. 


The better uſe of notes, or ſweet or ſhrill, 
By quivering ſtring or modulated wind; 
Trumpet or lyre—to their harſh boſoms chill, 
Admiſſion ne'er had fought, or could not find. 


Oh ! ſend them to the ſallen manſions dun, 
Her balefal eyes where ſorrow rolls around ; 
Where gloom-enamour'd miſchief loves to dwell, 
And murder, all blo6d-bolter'd, ſchemes the 
wound, 7. 


When cates luxuriant pile the ſpacious diſh, 
And purple nectar glads the feſtive hour; 

The gueſt, without a want, without a with, 
Can yield no room to muſic's ſoothing pow'r. 


BURLESQUE 


Of the Modern Verfifications of Ancient Legen. 
dary Tales. 


| | AN IMPROMPTU. 


Tur tender infant meek and mild, 

Fell down upon the ſtone; - , 
The nurſe took up the ſquealing child, 
But ſtill the child ſqueal'd on. 


TRANSLATION | 
7 3h , , 2 i - 222 , 
Of the Two Firſs Stangas of the Song © Rio verde, 
Rio verde, printed, in. Biſbop Percy's Reliques 
of Ancient Engliſh Poetry. | 
AN IMPROMPTU. 
| Grassy water, glafly watef, . - . | 
Down whoſe current clear and ſtrong, 


Chiefs confus'd in mutual ſlaughter, 
Moor and Chriſtian roll along. 


IMITATION OF THE STYLE OF —= 


HER M IT hoar, in ſolemn cell 


Wearing out life's evening gray; 
Strike thy boſom ſage, and tell! 
What 1s blits, and which the way. 


This I ſpoke, and ſpeaking ſigh'd, 
Scarce repteſs'd the ſtarting tear, 
When the hoary ſage reply'd, __ 
Come, my lad, and drink ſome beer. 
BURLESQUE 
07 the following Lines of Lopes de yea. 
AN IMPROMPTU, 


SE acquien los leones vence 


Vense ana muger hermoſa 
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O el de flaco averguence 
O ella di ſer mas furioſa, 


Ir the man who turnips cries 
Cry not when his father dies, 
Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than his father. 


TRANSLATION 


Of the following Lines at the End of Baretti's 
Eq Phraſeology. 


AN IMPROMPTU. 


Vrva viva la padrona, 
Tutta bella, e tutta buona, 
La padrona ò un angiolella 
Tutta buona e tutta bella; 
Tutta bella e tutta buona; 
Viva! viva la padrona! 


Loxc may live my lovely Hetty: 
Always young and always pretty, 
Always pretty, always young, 
Live my lovely Hetty long? 
Always young and always pretty, 
Long may live my lovely Hetty 


IMPROVISO TRANSLATION 


Of the following Diſtich on the Duke of Modena's 
running away from the Comet in 1742 or 1743. 


Sx al venir voſtro i principi ſe n' vanno 
Deh venga ogni di—durate un anno. 


Ir at your coming princes diſappear, 
Comets! come every day—and itay a year. 


IMPROVISO TRANSLATION 
Of the following Lines of Monſ. Benſerade © A ſon 
Ut, 


TneaTRE des ris, et des pleurs, 

Lit! ou je nais, et ou je meurs, 

Tu nous fais voir comment voifins, ' 
Sont nos plaifirs, et nos chagrins. 


Ix bed we laugh, in bed we cry, 
And born in bed, in bed we die: 
The near approach a bed may ſhow 
Of human bliſs to human woe. 


EPITAPH FOR MR. HOGARTH. 


Tux hand of him here torpid lies, 
4 That drew th' eſſential form of grace; 
Here clos'd in death th* attentive eyes, 
That ſaw the manners in the face. 


| TRANSLATION 
34 Df the following Lines written under a Print re- 
= TS. preſenting Perſons ſtaiting. 
Sus un mince chryſtal hyver conduit leurs pas 
Le precipice eſt ſous la glace; 
Telle eſt de nos plaiſirs Ia legere ſurface, 
Gliflez mortels; n appuyez pas, 
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| oO'xx ice the rapid ſkaiter flies, 


With ſport above and death below; 
Where miſchief lurks in gay diſguiſe, 
Thus lightly touch and quickly go, 


IMPROMPTU TRANSLATION 
of the Same. 


O'xR crackling ice, o'er gulfs profound, 
With nimble glide the ſkaiters play; 
O'er treacherous pleaſure*s flow'ry ground 

Thus lightly ſkim, and haſte away. 


TO MRS. THRALE, 
On her completing her Thirty-fifth Year. 
AN IMPROMPTU. 


Orr in danger, yet alive, 

We are come to thirty-five ; 
Long may better years arrive, 
Better years than thirty-five. 
Could philoſophers contrive 

Life to ſtop at thirty-five, 

Time his hours ſhould never drive 
O'er the bounds of thirty-five. 
High to foar, and deep to dive, 
Nature gives at thirty-five. | 
Ladies, ſtock and tend your hive, 
Trifle not at thirty-five ; 

For, howe*er we boaſt and ſtrive, 
Life declines from thirty-five : 


He that ever hopes to thrive 


Muſt begin by thirty-five ; 
And all who wifely wiſh to wive 
Muſt look on Thrale at thirty-five. 


IMPROMPTU 


On bearing Miſs Thrale conſulting with a Frien 
about a Gown and Hat ſhe was inclined to 
Wed. | h | 


WEaR the gown, and wear the hat, 
Snatch thy pleaſures while they laſt; 
Hadi thou nine lives, like a cat, 
Soon thoſe nine lives would be paſt. 


IMPROMPTU TRANSLATION 


Of an Air in the Clemenza de Tito of Mctaftaſy, 
beginning, © Deh ſe piacermi vnoi.“ 


Wourp you hope to gain my heart, N 


Bid your teazing doubts depart; 
He who blindly truſts, will find 
Faith from every generous mind: 
He who ſtill expects deceit, 

Only teaches how to cheat. 


TRANSLATION 


Of a Speech of Aguileio, in the Adriano of Me 
taſtaſio. beginning, Tu che in Corte inte- 
* chiaſti.“ | 

GRown old in courts, thou art not ſurely one 

Who keeps the rigid rules of ancient honour ; 
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Ne gave my flocks to graze the flowery meads, 
And me to tune at eaſe th' unequal reeds. 


Far from their ancient fields and humble cots, 
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Well ſcill'd to ſooth a foe with looks of kindneſs, 

To fink the fatal precipice before him, i 

And then lament his fall with ſeeming friendſhip: 

Open to all, true only to thyſelf, . ; 

Thou know ſt thoſe arts which blaſt with envious 
raiſe, | 

Which A grra te a fault with feign'd excuſes, 

And drive diſcountenanc'd virtue trom the throne : 

That leave the blame of rigour to the prince, 

And of his ev'ry gift uſurp the merit ; 

That hide in ſeeming zeal a wicked purpoſe, 

And only build upon another's ruin. 


Je following Tranſlations and Miſcellaneous 
pieces now firſt collected into Fohnſon's works, 
are taten from the Life of Samuel Jobnſon, 
LL. D. publiſsed by Fames Boſwell, Eſq. in 
2 w0ls. 4t0, 1791. | 


TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL. 
PASTORAL TI. 


Melibeus. 
Now, Tityrus, you, ſupine and careleſs laid, 
Play on your pipe beneath this beechen ſhade ; 
While wretched we about the world muſt roam, 
And leave our pleaſing fields and native home, 
Here at your eaſe you ſing your amorous flame, 
And the wood rings with Amarillis' name. 
\Tityrus. 
Thoſe bleflings, friend, a deity beſtow'd, 
For I ſhall never think him leſs than God; 
Oit on his altar ſhall my firſtlings lie, 
Their blood the conſecrated ſtones ſhall dye : 


Melibeus. 
My admiration only I expreſt, 
(No ſpark of envy harbours in my breaſt) 
That when confuſion o'er the country reigns, 
To you alone this happy ſtate remains. i 
Here I, though faint myſelf, muſt drive my goats, 


This ſcarce I lead, who left on yonder rock 
Two tender kids, the hopes of all the flock. 
Had we not been perverſe and careleſs grown, 
This dire event by omens was foreſhown ; 

Our trees were blaſted by the thunder ſtroke, 
And left-hand crows, from an old hollow oak, 
Foretold the coming evil by their diſmal croak. 


TRANSLATION OF HORACE, 
BOOK I. ODE xxII. 


Tur man, my friend, whoſe conſcious heart 
With virtue's ſacred ardour glows, 

Nor taints with death the envenom'd dart, 

Nor needs the guard of Mooriſh bows: . 


Though Scythia's icy cliffs he treads, 
Or horrid Afric's faithleſs ſands ; 
Or where the fam'd Hydaſpes ſpreads 
His liquid wealth o'er barbarous lands. 


For while by Chloe's image charm'd, 
Too far in Sabine woods I ftray'd ; 
Me ſinging, careleſs and unarm'd, 
A griſly wolf ſurpris'd, and fled. 


No ſavage more portentous ftain'd 

__ Apulia's-ſpacious wilds with gore; 

None fiercer Juba's thirſty land, 
Dire nurſe of raging lions, bore. 


Place me where no ſoft ſummer gale 
Among the quivering branches fighs ; 

Where clouds condens'd for ever veil 
With horrid gloom the frowning ſkies; 


Place me beneath the burning line, 
A elime deny'd to human race; 
I'II ſing of Chloe's charms divine, 
Her heav'nly voice, and beauteous face. - 


TRANSLATION OF HORACE, 
BOOK II. ODE IX. 


CLovps do not always veil the ſkies, 

Nor ſhowe:s immerſe the verdant plain; 
Nor do the billows always riſe, 

Or ſtorms affidt the ruffled main. 


Nor, Valgius, on th' Armenian ſhores 
Do the chain'd waters always freeze; 

Not always furious Boreas roars, | a 
Or bends with violent force the trees. f 


But you are ever drown'd in gears, NY 
For Myſtes dead you ever mourn; | 
No ſetting Sol can eaſe your care, 
But finds you ſad at his return. 


The wiſe experienc'd Grecian ſage, 
Mourn'd not Antilochus ſo long; 
Nor did King Priam's hoary age 
So much lament his flaughter'd ſon. 


Leave off, at length, theſe woman's ſighs, 


Auguſtus' numerous trophies fing ; 
Repeat that prince's victories, 
To whom all nations tribute bring. 


Niphates rolls an humbler wave, 
At length the undaunted Scythian yields, 


Content to live the Romans' ſlave, 


And {carce forſakes his native fields. 


Tranſlation of part of the Dialogue between 


Hettor and Andromache ; from the fixth Book 
of Homer's Iliad. 


Sux ceas'd: then godlike Hector anſwer'd 
kind. 48 

(His various plumage ſporting in the wind) 

That poſt, and all the reſt, ſnall be my care; 

But ſhall I, then, forſake the unfiniſh'd war? 

How would the Trojans brand great Hector“ 
name! 

And one baſe action ſully all my fame, 


Acquir'd by wounds, and battles bravely fought } | 


Oh! how my ſoul abhors ſo mean a though t 
3 H ny « 
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Long have I learn'd to flight this fleeting breath, 

And view with cheerful eyes approaching 

The inexorable ſiſters have decreed 

That Priam's houſe, and Priam's ſelf ſhall bleed: 

The day ſhall come, in which proud Troy ſhall 
yield, 


And ſpread its ſmoking ruins o'er the field. 


Yet Hecuba's, nor Priam's hoary age, 


Whoſe blood ſhall quench ſome Grecian's thirſty 


rage, 4 
Nor my brave brothers that have bit the ground, 


Their ſouls diſmifs'dthrough many a ghaſtly wound, 
Can in my boſom half that griet create, 

As the ſad thought of your impending fate: 
When ſome proud Grecian dame ſhall taſks impoſe, 
Mimic your tears, and ridicule your woes: 
Beneath Hyperia's waters ſhall you ſweat, 

And, fainting, ſcarce ſupport the liquid weight: 
Then ſhall ſome Argive loud infulting cry, 
Behold the wife of Hector, guard of Troy! 

Tears, at my name, ſhall. drown thoſe beauteous 


- e, | 
And that fair boſom heave with riſing ſighs! 
Before that day, by ſome brave hero's hand, 
May I lie ſlain, and ſpurn the bloody ſaud! 


TO A YOUNG LADY, 
ON HER BIRTH-DAY *, | 


Turs tributary verſe, receive, my fair, 

Warm with an ardent lover's fondeſt prayer. 
May this returning day for ever find 6 
Thy form more lovely, more adorn'd thy mind; 
All pains, all cares, may favouring Heav'n remove, 
All but the ſweet ſolicitudes of love! 4 


May powerful nature join with grateful art, 


To point each glance, and force it to the heart ! 
O then, when conquer'd crowds confeſs thy ſway, 
When even proud wealth and prouder wit obey, _ 
My fair, be mindful of the mighty truſt, 

Alas! tis hard for beauty to be juſt. | 

Thoſe fovereign charms with ſtricteſt care employ ; 
Ner give the generous pain, the worthleſs joy : - 
With his own form acquaint the forward 64 
Shown in the faithful glafs of ridicule; -- 
Teach mimic cenſure own faults to find, 
No more let coquettes to themſelves be blind, 
So ſhall Belinda's charms improve mankind. 


THE YOUNG AUTHOR |. 94 


Ware firſt the peaſant, long inclin'd to roam, 
Forſakes his rural ſports and peaceful home, 
Pleas'd with the ſcene the ſmiling ocean yields; 
He ſcorns the verdant meads and flow'ry ſields; 
"Then dances jocund o'er the watery way, -» 
While the breeze whiſpers, and the ſtreamers play: 


* This was made almoſt impromptu, in the preſence 

of Mr. Hector. | ö ; 5 
+ Alterations in the copy printed in the © Gentleman s 

Atagazine,” 1743. ; 7 i 
Ver. 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Forſakes his rural ſeats and peaceful home, 


Charm'd with the ſcene the ſmiling ocean yields, 


He ſcorns the flow'ry vales and verdant fields; 


Jocund he dances o'er the wat'ry way. 


4 
* 
* 
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Unbounded proſpeRs in his boſom roll, 

And future millions lift his riſing ſoul ; 

In bliſsful dreams he digs the golden mine, 

And raptur'd ſees the new-found ruby ſhine. 10 
Joys inlincere ! thick clouds invade the ſkies, 
Loud roar the billows, high the waves ariſe; 
Sick'ning with fear, he longs to view the ſhore, 
And vows to truſt the faithleſs deep no more. 

So the young author, panting after ſame, 

And the long honours of a laſting name, 

Intruſts his happineſs to human kind, 

More falſe, more cruel, than the ſeas or wind, 

«* Toil on, dull crowd, in ecſtaſies he cries, 

For wealth or title, periſhable prize; 20 
While I thoſe tranſitory bleſſings ſcorn, 

Secure of praiſe from ages yet unborn,” [late 
This thought once form'd, all counſel comes too 
He flies to preſs, and hurries on his fate; 

Swiftly he fees the imagin'd laurels ſpread, 

And ſeels the unfading wreath ſurround his head. 
Warn'd by another's fate, vain youth, be wife, 
Thoſe dreams were Seitle's once, and Ogilby's! - 
The pamphlet ſpreads, inceſſant hiſſes riſe, 


To ſome retreat the bafiled writer flies; I. 


Where no ſour critics ſnarl, no-ſneers moleſt, 
Safe from the tart lampoon, and ſtinging jeſt ; 
There begs of Heav'n a leſs diſtinguiſh'd lot, 
Glad to be hid, and proud to be forgot. 


EPILOGUE, 


Tatended to have been ſpoken by a Lady, wwho was ta 
ferſonate the Ghoſt of Hermaine f. 


Vr blooming train, who give deſpair or joy, 
Bleſs with a ſmile, or with a frown deſlsoy; 
In whoſe fair cheeks deſtructive Cupids wait, 
And with unerring ſhafts diftribute fate; 
Whoſe ſnowy breaſts, whoſe animated eyes, 
Each youth admires, though each admirer dies; 


Unpitying fee them weep, and hear them pray, 
And unrelenting ſport ten thouſand lives away; 
For yon, ye fair, I quit the gloomy plains, 
Where ſable night in all her horror reigns; 


"Whilſt you deride their pangs in barb'rous 25 


Ver. 12. x 


Loud roars the tempeſt, high the billows riſe, 


"Ver. 1 16. | 
So the young author panting for a name, 
And fir'd with pleaſing hope of endlels fame, 
Ver, 19. 


| « Toil on, dull crowd, in ecſtacy, he cries. 


Vier. 21, 32. 

While I theſe tranſitory bleſſings ſcorn, 

* Secure of praiſe from nations yet unborn.” 
Ver. 24. w 

He plies the preſs, and hurries on his fate, 
Ver. 26. 5 

He feels th* unfading wreath ſurround his head. 


Ver. 28. 


| Theſe dreams were Settle's once and Ogilby's. 


Ver. 31, 32. | pe 
Where no ſour critics damn, nor ſneers moleſt, 
Safe from the keen lampoon and ſtinging jeſt. 

t Some young ladies at Litchfield baving propoſed to 
aft © The Diſtreſſed Mother,” Fobnſon ⁊vrete this, 
end gave it to Mr. Hector to convey privately te thems 
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In vain for thee the tyrant ſighs, 
And hugs a flatterer for a friend. 


Directreſs of the brave and juſt, _ . 8 
O guide us through life's darkſome way! 
And let the tortures of miſtruſt 87 

On ſelfiſh boſoms only prey. 


nt bowers, no delightful glades, 
NN unhappy ghoſts of ſcornſul maids. 
For kind, for tender nymphs the myrtle blooms, 
andwea ves herbending boughs in pleaſing glooms; 
Perennial roſes deck each purple vale, 
And ſcents ambroſial breathe in every gale: 
Far hence are baniſh'd vapours, ſpleen, and tears, 
Tea, ſcandal, ivory teeth, and languid airs; 
No pug; nor favourite Cupid there oye 
The balmy kiſs, for which poor Thyrſis dies; 
Form'd to delight, they uſe no foreign arms, 
Nor torturing whalebones pinch them into charms; 
No conſcious bluſhes there their cheeks inflame, 
For thoſe who feel no guilt can know no ſhame ; 
Vafaded ſtill their former charms they ſhow, 


; Around them pleaſures wait, and joys for ever new. 


But cruel virgins meet ſeverer fates ; 

Expell'd and exil'd from the bliſsful ſeats, 

To diſmal realms, and regions void of peace, 

Where furies ever howl, and ſerpents hiſs, 

Oer the ſad plains perpetual tempeſts ſigh ; 
And pois'nous vapours, black'ning all the ſky, 
With livid hue the faireſt face o'ercaſt, | 
And every beauty withers at the blaſt : 

Where'er they fly their lover's ghoſts purſue, 

I?fll ting all thoſe ills which once they knew; 
Vexation, fury, jealouſy, deſpair, | 
Vexev'ry eye, and ev'ry boſom tear; 

Their foul deformities by all defcry'd, 

Nomaid to flatter, and no paint to hide. 

Then melt, ye fair, while crowds around you ſigh, 
Nor let diſdain ſit lowring in your eye; 

With pity ſoften every awful grace, 

And beauty ſmile auſpicious in each face; 

To eaſe their pains exert your milder power, 

$0 ſhall you guiltleſs reign, and all mankind adore” 


FRIENDSHIP: 


AN ODE. 
Printed in the ct Gentleman's Magazine.” 1743. 


Rurxpskir, peculiar boon of heaven, oy 


The noble mind's delight and pride, 
Tomen and angels only given, 


To all the lower ward deny'd. 


While love, unknown among the bleſt, 
Parent of thouſand wild deſires, 

Ihe ſavage and the human breaſt 
Torments alike with raging fires. 


With bright, but oſt deſtructive gleam, 
Alike o'er all his lightnings fly, 

Thy lambent glories only beam 
Around the fav'rites of the ſky. 


Thy gentle flows of guiltleſs joys | 
Ou fools and villains ne'er deſcend 


Nor ſhall thine ardours ceaſe to glow, _ 
When ſouls to peaceful climes remove: 
What rais'd our virtue here below, 


Shall aid our happineſs above. 


TO A LADY. 
WHO SPOKE IN DEFENCE OF LIBERTY, 


Lig ER ut eſſe velim ſuaſiſti, pulchra Maria, 2 
Ut maneam liber, pulchra Maria, vale. A 


AD LAURAM PARITURAM EPIGRAM- 
| M 


* 


ANGLIACUS inter pulcherrima Laura puellas, - 
Mox uteri pondus depoſitura grave, ; 
Adfit, Laura, tibi ſacilis Lucina dolenti, 
Neve tibi noceat prænituiſſe Dez. 


O qui perpetua mundum ratione gubernas, 
Terrarum clique ſator ! 
Disjice terrenæ nubulas et pondera molis, 

Atque tuo ſplendore mica! Tu namque ſerenum, 
Tu requies tranquilla piis. Te cernere finis, 7 
Principium, vector, dux, ſemita, terminus, idem. 


. 


O THov whoſe power o'er moving worlds pteſides, 

Whoſe voice created, and whoſe wiſdom guides, 

On darkling man in pure effulgence ſhine, 

And cheer the clouded mind with light divine. 

Tis thine alone to calm the pious breaſt, 

With ſilent confidence and holy reſt; 

From hes, ge God! we ſpring, to thee we 
tend, | 

Path, motive, guide, original, and end. 


EPIGRAM 


ON GEORGE 11. AND COLLEY CIBBER, ESQ. 
POET LAUREAT. 


AvcvusTvs till ſurvives in Maro's ſtrain, 
And Spenſer's verſe prolongs Eliza's reign, 
Great George's acts let tuneful Cibber ſing ; 
For nature torm'd the poet for the king. 


Miß. Molly Afton. 


+ Ar. Hector was preſent av hen this cpigram was 
made impromptu. The firſt line <vas propoſed by Dr. 
James, and Fobnfon zva called upon by the company ta, 
finiſs it, which he inſtantly did. 7 
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IRENE, A TRAGEDY. 


PERFORMED AT DRURY-LANE THEATRE, IN THE YEAR M.DCC.XLIX, 


— 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA, 


MEN. 
MAHOMET, Emperor of the Turks, Mg. Baxxy. 
CALI BASS A, Firſt Viſier, MR. BE RRV. 
MUSTAPHA, A Turkiſh Aga, Mk. SowDEx. 
ABDALLA, An Officer, Mx. Havarp. 
HASAN, . . MR. USHER. 
CARAZA, c TUBS Captains - ren 
DEMETRIUS. (Mx. Garrick. 
LEONTIUS. [ Brees Nablemen, Ia. Brixzs. 
MURZA, An Eunuch, Mx. 
| 5 WOMEN. I . — 

ASPASIA ; (Mrs. CIBBER. 
IRENE, 5 Greek Ladies. Mas. PxrTCnary. 

| ATTENDANTS on IRENE. | 

PROLOGUE. In reaſon, nature, truth he dares to truſt: 


Tx glitt'ring train! whom lace and velvet bleſs, 

Suſpend the ſoft ſolicitudes of dreſs; 

From grov'ling buſineſs and ſuperfluous care, 

Ye ſons of avarice ! a moment ſpare : 

Vat'ries of fame and worſhippers of pow'r ! 

Diſmiſs the pleafing phantoms for an hour, 

Our daring bard, with ſpirit unconfin'd, 

Spreads wide the mighty moral of mankind. 

Learn here how heav'n ſupports the virtuous mind, 

Daring, though calm; and vigorous, though re- 

ign'd. . £4 

Learn here what anguiſh racks the guilty breaſt, 

In pow'r dependent, in ſucceſs depreſt. 

Learn here that peace from innocence muſt flow; 

All elſe is empty ſound, and idle ſliow. : 
If truths like theſe with pleaſing language join; 

Ennobled, yet unchang'd, if nature ſhine : 

If no wild draught depart from reaſon's rules, 

Nor gods hi: heroes. nor his lovers fools: © 

Intriguing wits ! his artlefs plot forgive; 

And ſpare him, beauties ! though his lovers live. 
Be this at leaſt his praiſe ; be this his pride; 

To torce applauſe no modern arts are try'd. 

Should partial cat-calls all bis hopes cor found, 

He bids no trumpet quell the fatal ſound. 

Should welcome ſleep relieve the weary wit. 

He rolls no thunders &'er the drowſy pit. 

No inares to captivate the judgment ſpreads 

Nor bribes your eyes to prejudice your heads. 

Unmov'd though witlings ſneer and rivals rail ; 

Studious to pleaſe, yet not aſham'd to fail. 

He ſcorns the meek addreſs, the ſuppliant ſtrain, 


Ye fops, be filent ! and ye wits, be juſt ! 


ACT I.—SCENE I. 
DEMETRIUS and LEONT1US in Turkiſh Habits, 


Leontius. 
AND 1s it thus Demetrius meets his friend, 
Hid in the mean diſguiſe of Turkiſh robes, 
With ſervile ſecrecy to lutk in ſhades, 
And vent our ſuff*rings in clandeſtine groans? 

Demetrius. 
Till breathleſs fury reſted from deſtruction 
Theſe groans were fatal, theſe diſguiſes vain : 
But now our Turkiſh conquerors have quench'd 
Their rage, and pall'd their appetite of murder 
No more the glutted ſabre thirſts for blood, 
And weary cruelty remits her tortures. 

4 L eontius. 

Yet Greece enjoys no eam of tranſient hope, 
No ſoothing interval of peaceful ſorrow ; 
The lui oi gold {ucceeds the rage of conqueſt, 
The luſt of gold unfeeling and remorſelets: 
The laſt corruption of degenerate man! 
„Urg d by th' imperious ſoldier's fierce command, 


verns 
Th' accumulated wealth of toiling ages. 
Demetrius. | 


That wealth, too ſacred for their country's uſe! 


dom 


With merit needleſs, and without it vain. 


The groaning Greeks break up their elde ca- 
5 envy 
Pregnant with ſtores, that India's mines might 


That wealth, too pleaſing to be loſt for frees 


abits, 


tot na RENE, x 3 
That wealth, which granted to their weeping | 


prince, ; ; 
Had rang'd embattled nations at our gates : 
But thus reſerv'd to lure the wolves 9 Turkey, 
adds ſhame to grief, and infamy to ruin. 
Limenting av'rice now too late diſcovers. 
fer own negleCted, in the public ſafety. .-.. 
Leontius. | 
Reproach not miſery— The ſons of Greece, 
llfated race! ſo oft beſieg'd in vain, 
With falſe ſecurity beheld invaſion, 2 
Why ſhould they fear ?——That power that kind- 
ly ſpreads 
The clouds, a ſignal of impending ſhowꝰ rs, 
To warn the wand' ring linnet to the ſhade, 
zebeld without concern expiring Greece, 
And not one prodigy foretold our fate. 
Demetrius. 
A thouſand horrid prodigies foretold it. 
Afceble government, eluded laws, 
A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 
And all the maladies of ſinking ſtates. 
When public villany, too ſtrong for juſtice, 
Shows his bold front, the harbinger of ruin, 
(an brave Leontius call for airy wonders, 
Which cheats interpret, and which fools regard ? 
When ſome neglected fabric nods beneath 
The weight of years, and totters to the tempeſt, 
Muſt heaven diſpatch the meſſengers of light, 
Or wake the dead to warn us of its fall? 
Leontius. 
well might the weakneſs of our empire fink 
Before ſuch foes of more than human force; 
Some pow*r inviſible, from heav'n or hell, 
Conducts their armies and aſſerts their cauſe. 
| Demetrius. 
And yet, my friend, what miracles were wrought 
Beyond the power of conſtancy and courage? 
Did unreſiſted lightning aid their cannon ? 
Did roaring whirlwinds ſweep us from the ram- 
parts? 
'Twas vice that ſhook our nerves, *twas vice, 
Leontius, | 
That froze our veins, and wither'd all our powers. 
Leontius. 
Vhate'er our crimes, our woes demand compaſ- 


9 


on. 
Exch night, protected by the friendly darkneſs, 
Quitting my cloſe retreat, I range the city, 
And weeping, kiſs the venerabie ruins: 
With filent pangs I view the tow'ring domes, 
Sacred to prayer, and wander through the 
ſtreets; 

ere commerce Jlaviſh'd unexhauſted plenty, 

And jollity maintain'd eternal revels.— 
Demetrius. | 
How chang'd, alas !—Now ghaſtly deſolation 
lu triumph fits upon our ſhatter'd ſpires; 
Now ſuperſtition, ignorance, and error, 
Vlurp our temples, and profane our altars. 
$ Leontizs. 

From ev'ry palace burit a mingled clamour, 
The dreadful difſonance of barb'rous triumph, 
Shrieks of affright, and wailings of diſtreſs, 
Oft when the cries of violated beauty 
Aroſe to heav'n, and pierc'd my bleeding breaſt, 
Tfelt thy pains, and trembled for Aſpaſia, 


| 


| My reaſoning pow'rs—Dear, hapleſs, loſt Aſpaſia! 
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Demetrius. ” "oat ov . 

Aſpaſia! ſpare that lov'd, that mournful name 3 
Dear hapleſs maid—tempeſtous grief o'erbears . 


Suſpend the thought. 


3 All thought on her is madneſs; 

Yet let me think -I ſee the helpleſs maid, 

Behold the monſters gaze with ſavage rapture, 

Behold how luſt and rapine ſtruggle round her. 
Leontius, 


4. 
Awake, Demetrius, from this diſmal dream, 
Sink not beneath imaginary ſorrows: 
Call to your aid your courage, and your wiſdom; 


| Think on the ſudden change of human ſcenes; 


Think on the various accidents of war; 
Think on the mighty pow'r of awful virtue ; 


Think on that providence that guards the guod. * 
- Dem * 


etrius. 


O Providence ! extend thy care to me, 


For courage droops unequal to the combat, 
And weak philoſophy denies her ſuccours. 
Sure ſome kind ſabre in the heat of battle, 
Ere yet the foe found leiſure to be cruel, 
Ditmiſs'd her to the ſky. - 
| Leontius. i : 
Some virgin martyr, 
Perhaps, enamour'd of reſembling virtue, * 4 
With gentle hand reſtrain'd the itreams of life, 
And ſnatch'd her timely from her country's fates 
Demetrius. 
From thoſe bright regions of eternal day, 
Where now thou ſhin'ſt among thy fellow-ſaiats, 
Array'd in purer light, look down on me: 
In pleaſing viſions, and aſſuaſive dreams, 
O ſooth my ſoul, and teach me how to loſe thee, 
Leeantius. ; — 
Enough of unavailing tears, Demetrius; 
I came obedient to thy friendly ſummons, 
And hop'd to ſhare thy counſels, not thy ſorrows: ; 
While thus we mourn the fortune uf Aſpaſia, 
To what are we reſerv'd ? | | 
| Demetrius. 
To what I know not: 
But hope, yet hope, to happineſs and honour; 
If happineſs can be without Aſpaſia. 
Lenntius. 
But whence this new-ſprung hope ! 
* Demetrius. 
From Cali Baſſa: | 
The chief, whoſe wiſdom guides the Turkiſh coun- 
ſels. | | 
He, tir'd of ſlav'ry, though the higheſt ſlave, 
Projects at once our freedom and his own; 
And bids us thus diſguis'd await him here.” . 
; Leontius. 
Can he reſtore the ſtate he could not ſave? 
In vain, when Turkey's troops affail'd our walls, 


His kind intelligence betray'd their meaſures; 


Their arms prevail'd, though Cali was our friend. 
Demetrius. | 

When the tenth ſun had ſet upon our ſorrows, 

At midnight's private hour a voice unknown/ 

Sounds in my ſleeping ear, Awake, Demetrius, 


Awake, and follow me to better fortunes ;'? 


Surpris'd J ftart, and bleſs the happy dream; 
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Then roufing know the fiery Chief Abdalla, 
Whoſe quick impatience ſeiz'd my donbtful hand, 
And led me to the ſhore where Cali ſtood, 
Penfive and liſt ning to the beating ſurge. 
There in ſoft hints and in ambiguous phraſe, 
With all the diffidence of long experience, 
That oft had practis'd fraud, and oft detected, 
The vet' ran courtier half reveal'd his project. 
By his command, equipp'd for ſpeedy flight, 
Deep ina winding creek a galley lies, 
Mann'd with the braveſt of our fellow captives, 
Selected by my care, a hardy band, 
That long to hail thee chief. 
a Leontius. 
But what avails 
So ſmall a force? or why ſhould Cali fly? 
Or how can Cali's flight reſtore our country? 
| Demetrius. 
Reſerve theſe queſtions for a ſafer hour, 
Or hear himſelf, for ſee the Baſſa comes, 


SCENE II. 


DEMETRIUS, LEONTIUS, CALI BASSA, 


. 
Now ſummon all thy ſoul, illuſtrious Chriſtian! 
Awake each faculty that ſleeps within thee, 
The courtier's policy, the ſage's firmneſs, 
The warrior's ardour, and the patriot's zeal ; 
If chaſing paſt events with vain purſvit, 
Or wand'ring in the wilds of future being, 
A ſingle thought now rove, recal it home. 
But can thy friend ſuſtain the glorious cauſe, 
The cauſe of liberty, the cauſe of nations ? 
Demetrius. 
Obſerve him cloſely with a ſtateſman's eye, 
Thou that haſt long perus'd the draughts of na- 
ture, 
And know'ſt the characters of vice and virtue, 
Left by the hand of heav'n on human clay. 
| Cali. 
His mien is lofty, his demeanour great, 
Nor ſprightly folly wantons in his air, 
Nor dull ſerenity becalms his eyes. 
Such had I truſted once as ſoon as ſeen, 
But cautious age ſuſpects the flatt'ring form, 
And only credits what experience tells. 
Has filence preſs'd her ſeal upon his lips? 
Does adamantine faith inveſt his heart? 
Will he not bend beneath a tyrant's*frown ? 
Will he not melt before ambition's fire ? 
Will he not ſoften in a friend's embrace? 
Or flow diſſolving in a woman's tears? 
| Demetrius. 
Sooner theſe trembling leaves ſhall find a voice, 
And tell the ſecrets of their conſcious walks ; 
Sooner the breeze ſhall-catch the flying ſounds, 
And ſhock the tyrant with a tale of treaſon. 
Your ſlaughter'd multitudes that ſwell the ſhore, 
With monuments of death proclaim his courage ; 
Virtue and liberty engroſs his ſoul, 
And leave no place for perfidy or fear, 
| tius. 
I ſcorn a truſt unwillingly repos'd ; 
Demetrius will not lead me to diſhonour ; 
Conſult in private, call me when your ſcheme 
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Demetrius. 
Leontius, ſtay. 
Cali. 

Forgive an old man's weakneſ 
And ſhare the deepeſt ſecrets of my ſoul, ' 
My wrongs, my fears, my motives, my deſigns. 
When unſncceſsful wars, and civil factions, 
Embroil'd the Turkiſh ſtate —our ſultan's father 
Great Amurath, at my requeſt, forſook 
The cloiſter's eaſe, reſum'd the tott'ring throne 
And ſnatch'd the reigns of abdicated pow'r 
From giddy Mahomet's unſkilful hand. 
This fir'd the youthful king's ambitious breaſt, 
He murmurs vengeance at the name of Cali 
And dooms my raſh fidelity to ruin. 

Demetrius. 
Unhappy lot of all that ſhine in courts; 
For forc'd compliance, or for zealous virtue, 
Still odious to the monarch or the people. 
Cali. 

Such are the woes when arbitrary pow'r, 


And lawleſs paſſion hold the ſword of juſtice, 


If there be any land, as fame reports, 
Where common laws reſtrain the prince and ſub, 


ect, 
A ws land, where circulating pow'r 
Flows through each member of th' embodied ſtate, 
Sure, not unconſcious of the mighty bleſſing, 
Her grateful ſons ſhine bright with ev'ry virtue; 
Untainted with the luſt cf innovation, 
Sure all unite to hold her league of rule 
Unbroken as the ſacred chain of nature, 
That links the jarring elements in peace, 
Leontius. 
But ſay, great Baſſa. why the ſultan's anger, 
Burning in vain, delays the ſtroke of death? 
Cali. 
Young, and unſettled in his father's kingdoms, 
Fierce as he was, he dreaded to deſtroy 
The empire's darling, and the ſoldier's boaſt; 
But now confirm'd, and ſwelling with his conqueſts, 
Secure he tramples my declining fame, 
Frowns nureſtrain'd, and dooms me with his eyes, 
N Demetrius. 
What can reverſe thy doom ? 
Cali, 
The tyrant's death. 
Demetrius. | 
But Greece 1s ſtill forgot. 
Cali. 
On Aſia's coaſt, 6 
Which lately bleſs'd my gentle government, 
Soon as the ſultan's unexpected fate 
Fills all th* aſtoniſh'd empire with confuſion, 
My policy ſhall raiſe an eaſy throne ; 
The Turkiſh pow'rs from Europe ſhall retreat, 
And haraſs Greece no more with waſteful war. 
A galley mann'd with Greeks, thy charge Le- 
ontius, 
Attends to waft us to repoſe and ſafety. 
; Demetrius. 
That veſſel, if obſerv'd, alarms the court, 
And gives a thouſand fatal queſtions birth; _ 
Why ſtor'd for flight? and why prepar'd by Cali? 
Cali 


This hour PII beg, with unſuſpected face, 


Is ripe for action, and demands the ſword. Go. 


Leave to perform my pilgrimage to Mecca; 
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Which granted, hides my purpoſe from the world, 
4nd, though refus'd, conceals it from the ſultan. 
. Demetrius. 
How can a fingle hand attempt a life 
Which armies guard, and citadels encloſe ? 
Cali. 
Forgetful of command, with captive beauties, 
Fir from his troops, he toys his hours away. 
4 roving ſoldier ſeiz'd in Sophia's temple 
 virgio ſhining with diſtinguiſh*'d charms, 
And brought his beauteous plunder to the Sultan. 
Demetrius. ; 
u Sophia's temple ——_— alarm Proceed. 
all. 
The ſultan gaz'd, he wonder'd, and he lov'd ; 
lu paſſion loft, he bade the conqu'ring fair 
Renounce her faith, and be the queen of Turkey ; 
The pious waid, with modeſt indignation, 
Threw back the glitt'ring bribe. 
Demetrius. 
Celeſtial goodneſs ! 
| muſt, it muſt be ſhe ; her name? 
Cali. 
Aipaſia. 
Demetrius. 
bat hopes, what terrors ruſh upon my ſoul ! 
0 lead me quickly to the ſcene of fate; 
Break through the politician's tedious forms, 
Alpaſia calls me, let me fly to ſave her. 
Leontius. 
Did Mahomet reproach or praiſe her virtue? 
Cali. 
His offers oft repeated, ſtill refus'd, | 
At length rekindled his accuſtom'd fury, [whiſper 
And chang'd th* endearing ſmile and am'rous 
To threats of torture, death, and violation. 
Demetrius. 
Theſe tedious narratives of frozen age 
Diſtract my ſoul, diſpatch thy ling'ring tale 
Say, did a voice from heaven reſtrain the tyrant ? 
Did interpoſing angels guard her from him? 
| Cali. 
Juſt in the moment of impending fate, 
Another plund'rer brought the bright Irene; 
0f equal beauty, but of ſofter mien, 
Fear in her eye, ſubmiſſion on her tongue, 
Her mournful charms attracted his regards, 
Diſarm'd his rage, and in repeated viſits 
Cain d all his heart; at length his eager love 
To her transferr'd the offer of a crown. 
Leontius. 
Nor found again the bright temptation fail? 
Cali. 


Trembling to grant, nor daring to refuſe, 

While heav'n and Mahomet divide her fears, 

With coy careſſes and with pleaſing wiles 

She feeds his hopes, and ſooths him to delay. 

For her repoſe is baniſh'd from the night 

2 buſineſs from the day. In her apartments 
e lives. 


Leontius, 
And there muſt fall. 
Cali. | 
But yet th? attempt 
Ib hazardous. 4 2 
Fr Leontius. 
For bear to ſpeak of hazards; 


What has the wretch that has ſurviv'd his country, 
His friends, his liberty, to hazard? | 
Cali. 
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x Demetrius. : 
Th' ineſtimable privilege of breathing! 
Important hazard! What's that airy bubble 
When weigh'd with Greece, with virtue, with, 

Aſpaſia? | 
A floating atom, duſt that falls unheeded 
Into the adverſe ſcale, nor ſhakes the balance. 
Cali. 

At leaſt this day be calm. If we ſucceed, 

Aſpaſia's thine, and all thy life is rapture.— 

See | Muſtapha, the tyrant's minion, comes; 

Inveſt Leontius with his new command ; 

And wait Abdalla's unſuſpected viſits : 

Remember freedom, glory, Greece, and love. 
[Excunt Demetrius and Leontius, 


SCENE III. 
CALI, MUSTAPHA, 


Muftapha. 
By what enchantment does this lovely Greek 
Hold in her chains the captivated ſultan ? 
He tires his fav'rites with Irene's praiſe, 
And ſeeks the ſhades to muſe upon Irene; 
Irene ſteals unheeded from his tongue, 
And mingles ng ev'ry thought. 

att. 


Why ſhould the ſultan ſhun the joys of beauty, 

Or arm his breaſt againſt the force of love? 

Love, that with ſweet viciſſitude relieves 

The warrior's labours, and the monarch's cares, 

But will ſhe yet receive the faith of Mecca? 
Muſtapha. 

Thoſe pow'rful tyrants of the female breaſt, 

Fear and ambition, urge her to compliance; 

Dreſs'd in each charm of gay magnificence, 

Alluring grandeur courts her to his arms, 

Religion calls her from the wiſh'd embrace, 

Paints future joys, and points to diſtant glories, - - 

Cali. | 


| Soon will th' unequal conteſt be decided. 


Proſpects obſcur'd by diſtance faintly ſtrike ; 
Each pleaſure brightens at its near approach, 
And every danger ſhocks with double horror. 

| __ Muſtapha. 
How ſhall I ſcorn the beautiful apoſtate ! 
How will the bright Aſpaſia ſhine above her! 

Cali. 
Should ſhe, for proſelytes are always zealous, 
With pious warmth receive our prophet's law 
Mnflapha. 
Heav'n will contemn the mercenary fervour, 
Which love of greatneſs, not of truth, inflames. 
| Cali. | 

Ceaſe, ceaſe thy cenſures, for the ſultan comes 
Alone, with am'rous haſte to ſeek his love. 


SCENE IV. 
ManoMET, CALII Bassa, MUuSTAPHA. 


Cali. 
Hail, terror of the monarchs of the world, 
Unſhaken be thy throne as ear th's firm baſe, 
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Live till the ſun forgets to dart his beams, 
And weary planets loiter in their courſes, 
| LXahomet. 
But, Cali, let Irene ſhare thy prayers; 
For what is length of days without Irene? 
I come from empty noife, and taſteleſs pomp, 
From crowds that hide a monarch from himſelf, 
To prove the ſweets of privacy and friendſhip, 
. Anddwell upon the beauties of Irene. 
ö Cali. 
O may her beauties laſt unchang'd by time, 
As thoſe that bleſs the manſions of the good, 
Mabomet. 
Each realm where beauty turns the graceful ſhape, 
Swells the fair breaſt or animates the glance, 
Adorns my palace with its brigheſt virgins; | 
et unacquainted with theſe {oft emotions | 
T walk'd ſuperior, through the blaze of charms, 
Prais'd without rapture, left without regret. 

y rove I now, when abſent trom my fair, 
From ſolitude to crowds, from crowds to ſolitude, + 
Still reſtleſs, till I clafp the lovely maid, 
And eaſe my loaded ſoul upon her boſom ? 

. Mis ſahhia. 
Forgive, great ſultan, that intruſive duty 
Inquires the final doum of Menodorus, 
The Grecian counſellor. 
Mabomet. 
Go ice him die; . 
His martial rhet'ric taught the Greeks reſiſtance; 
Had they prevail'd, Int er had known Irene. 
W (Exit Muſtapha. 


SCENE V. 
MAYOMET, CALI, 


Mahomet, 
Remote from tumult, in th adjoining palace, 
Thy care ſhall guard this treaſure of my ſoul; 
There let Aſpaſia, ſince my fair entreats it, 
With converſe chaſe the melancholy moments. 
Sure, chill'd with ſixty winter camps, thy blood 
At light of ſcmale charms will glow no more. 
Cali. 
Theſe years, unconquer'd Mahomet, demand 
Deſires more pure, and other cares than love. 
Long have I wiſh'd, be fore our prophet's tomb, 
To pour my prayers for thy ſucceſstul reign, 
To quit the tumults of the noiſy camp, 
And ſink into the ſilent grave in peace. 
Mabomet. 
What! think of peace while haughty Scanderbeg, 
Elate with conqueſt, in his native mountains, 
Prowls o'er the wealthy ſpoils of blceding Turkey? 
While fair Hungaria's unexhauſſed valleys 
Pour forth their legions, and the roaring Danube 


Rolls half his floods unheard through ſhouting 


1 _— ? 
Cor could'ſt thou more ſupport a life of ſloth 
Than Amurath—_——_— lh 


Cali. 
Still full of Amurath! 
Mabomet. 
Than Amurath, accuſtom'd to command, 
Could bear his ſon upon the Turkiſh throne, 


Cali, 


[A/ide. 


And teach me to repel the ſultan's pallion, 
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 Mabemet. 
| For thoſe who could not pleaſe by nobler 


I . 
Our warlike prophet loves an active "= hg 
The holy flame of enter priſing virtue, 
Mocks the dull vows of ſolitude and pennance 
And ſcorns the lazy hermit's cheap devotion; 
Shine thou diſtinguiſn d by ſuperior merit, . 
With wonted zeal purſue the taſk of war, 
Till every nation reverence the Koran, 
And ev'ry ſuppliant lift his eyes to Mecca, 
Cali, 
This regal confidence, this pious ardour, 
Let prudence moderate, though not ſu preſs, 
Is not each realm that ſmiles with kin er ſuns, 
Or boaſts a happier ſoil, already thine ? 
Extended empire, like expanded gold, | 
Exchanges ſolid ſtrength for feeble ſplendour, 
ahomet, : 
Preach thy dull politics to vulgar kin 
Thou know'ſt he yet thy are. . 
His vaſt deſigns, his plans of boundleſs ow'r, 
When ev'ry ſtorm in my domain ome: 
When ev'ry wave ſhall beat a Turkiſh ſhore, 
| Then, Cali, ſhall the toils of battle ceaſe, 
Then dream of prayer, and pilgrimage, and peace. 


Excunt, 
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ACT H. SCENE 1. 
ASPASIA, IRENE, 


Trene. 
AsPasra, yet purſue the ſacred theme ; 
Exhauſt the ſtores of pious eloquence, 


Still at Aſpatia's voice a ſudden rapture 
Exalts my ſoul, and fortifies my heart, 
The glitt'ring vanities of empty greatneſs, 
The nopesand fears, the Joys and 2 of life, 
Diſſolve in air, and vaniſh into no ing. 
Aſpaſea. 
Let nobler hopes and juiter fears ſucceed, 
And bar the paſſe. of izene's mind 
Againſt returning guilt. 
| drene, 
When thou art abſent 
Death riſes to my view, with all his terrors; 
Then viſions horrid as a murd'rer's dreams 
Chill my reſolves, and blaſt my biooming virtue: 
Stern torture ſhakes his bloody ſcourge beſore me, 
And anguiſh gnaſhes on the fatal wheel. 
3 Aſpaſia. 
Since icar predominates in every thought, 
And ſways thy breaſt with abſolute dominion, 
Think on th” infultin {corn, the conſcious paigs, 
The future miſeries that wait the apoſtate; 
50 ſhall timidity aſſiſt thy reaſon, f 
And wildom into folly turn thy frailty. 
1 Irene. : 
Will not that pow'r that ſorm'd the heart of wo 
man, 
And wove the feeble texture of her nerves, : 
Forgive thoſe fears that ſhake the tender frame ? 
 Aſpaſea. 
The weakneſs we lament, ourſelves create; 
Inſtructed from our infant years to court 
With counterfeited fears tlie aid of man, 


This pilgrimage our lawgiver ordain'g— 


We learn to ſhudder at the ruſtling brecze, 
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cart at the light, and tremble in the dark; 
il affectation, rip'ning to belief, 
uud folly, frighted at ber own chimeras, 
x:bitual cowardice uſurps the ſoul. 
Trene. 

Net all like thee can brave the ſhocks of fate, 
Thy ſoul by nature great, enlarg'd by knowledge, 
dars unencumber d with our idle cares, | 
4nd all Aſpaſia, but her beauty, s man. 

Aſpaſia. 
Fach generous ſentiment is thine, Demetrius, 
Whoſe ſoul, r yet mindful of Aſpaſia, 
Now hovers o'er this melancholy ſhade, 
Well pleas'd to find thy precepts not forgotten. 
0! could the grave reſtore the pious hero, 
don would his art or valour ſet us free, 
And bear us far from ſervitude and crimes, 

Irene. 
He yet may live. 

Aſpaſia. 

Alas! deluſive dream? 

Too well I know him, his immod'rate courage, 
Th! impetuous ſallies of exceſhve virtue, 


Too ſtrong for love, have hurried him on death. 


SCENE II. 
ASPASIA, IRENE, CALI, ABDALLA, 


Cali to Abdalla, as they advance. 
zehold our future ſultaneſs, Abdalla ; 
Let artful Aatt*'ry now, to lull ſuſpicion, 
Glide through Irene to the ſultan's ear. 
Wouldit thou ſubdue th* obdurate cannibal 
To tender friendſhip, praiſe him to his miſtreſs. 
To Irene. 


Well may thoſe eyes that view theſe heav'nly 


charms 

leject the daughters of contending kings; 

For what are pompous titles, proud alliance, 

Empire or wealth, to excellence like thine ? 
Abdalla. | 

Receive th* impatient ſultan to thy arms; 

And may a long poiterity of monarchs, 

The pride and terror of ſucceeding days, 

Riſe ſrom the happy bed; and future queens 

Diffuſe Irene's beauty through the world. 


Irene. 

Can Mahomet's imperial hand deſcend 

Toclaſp a ſlave ? or, can a ſoul like mine, 

Unus'd to power, and form'd for humbler ſcenes, 
Support the ſplendid miſeries of greatnefs? 

Cali. 

No regal pageant deck'd with caſual honours, * 
deorn d by his ſubjects, trampled by his foes; 

No feeble tyrant of a petty fate 
Courts thee to ſhake on a dependent throne ; 
Born to command, as thou to charm mankind, 
The ſultan from himſelf derives his greatneſs. 
Obſerve, bright maid, as his reſiſtleſs voice 
Drives on the tempeſt of deſtructive war, 
How nation after nation falls before him. 

= Aldalla. 

At his dread name the diſtant mountains ſhake 
Their clondy ſummits, and the ſons of fierceneſs, 

hat range unciviliz'd from rock to rock, 
Diſtruſt th* eternal fortreſſes of nature, 
and wiſh their gloomy caverns more obſcure. 


Forhear this laviſh pomp of dreadful praiſe ; 
The horrid images of war and ſlaughter 
Renew our ſorrows, and awake our fears. 
Abdalla. 
Cali, methinks yon waving trees afford 8 
A doubtful glimpſe of our approaching friends; 
Juſt as I mark'd them, they forſook the ſnore, 
And turn'd their hafty ſteps towards the garden. 
Cali. 
Conduct theſe queens, Abdalla, to the palace: 
Such heav'nly beauty ſorm'd for adoration, 1 
The pride of monarchs, the reward of conqueſt 
Such beauty muſt not ſhine to vulgar eyes. 


SCENE III. 


Cali ſolus. RN 
How heay'n, in ſcorn of human a nce, 
Commits to trivial chance the fate of nations ! 
While with inceſſant thought laborious man 
Extends his mighty ſchemes of wealth and pow'r, 
And tow'rs and triumphs in ideal greatneſs; 
Some accidental guſt of oppolition p 
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| Blaſts all the beauties of his new creation, 


O'erturns the fabric of preſumptuous reaſon, 
And whelms the ſwelling architect beneath it. 
Had not the breeze untwin'd the meeting boughs, 
And through the parted ſhade diſclos'd the Greeks 
Th' important hour had paſs'd unhecded by, 

In all the ſweet oblivion of delight, 

In all the fopperies of meeting lovers; 

In ſighs and tears, in tranſports and em 

In ſoft complaints, and idle proteſtations. 


SCENE IV. 
CALI, DEMETRIUS, LEONTIUS. 


Cali. | 
Could omens fright the reſolute and wiſe, _ | 
Well might we fear impending diſappointments. 
Leoniius. | et if 
Your artful ſuit, your monarch's fierce denial, 
The cruel doom of hapleſs Menodorus.—— _ 
Demetrius. ; 
And your new charge, that dear, that heav'nly 
Maid. 
Leontius. 5 
All this we know already from Abdalla. 
7 Demetrius. 
Such flight defeats but animate the brave 
To ſtronger efforts and maturer counſels, 
Cali. < 
My doom confirm'd eſtabliſhes my purpoſe : | 
Calmly he heard, till Amurath's reſumption 
Roſe to his thought, and ſet his ſoul on fire: 
When from his lips the fatal name burſt out, 
A ſudden pauſe th* imperfect ſenſe ſuſpended, 
Like the dread ſtillneſs of condenſing ſtorms. 
Demetrius, _ . 
The loudeſt cries of nature urge us forward; 
Deſpotic rage purſues the life of Cali; 
His groaning country claims Leontius' aid; 
And yet another voice, forgive me, Greece, 
The pow'rful voice of love inflames Demetrius, 
Each ling'ring hour alarms me for Aſpaſia. 
Cali. 2 


What paiſions reign among thy crew, Leontius? 


Does cheetleſe dithidence oppreſs their hearts 3 
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Or ſprightly hope exalt their kindling ſpirits ? 
Do with pain repreſs the ſtruggling ſhout, 
And liſten eager to the riſing wind! | 
Leontius, 

All there is hope, and gaiety, and courage, 
No cloudy doubts, or languiſhing delays; 
Ere I could range them on the crowded deck, 
At once a hundred voices thunder'd round me, 
And every voice was liberty and Greece. 

Demetrius. b 
Swift, let us ruſh upon the careleſs tyrant, 
Nor give him leiſure for another crime. 

Leontius. 
Then let us now reſolve, nor idly waſte 
Another hour in dull deliberation. 

Cali. 

But ſee, where deſtin'd to protra& our counſels, 
Comes Muſtapha.——Your Turkiſh robes conceal 


vou, Ts 
Retire with ſpeed, while I prepare to meet him 
With artificial ſmiles, and ſeeming friendſhip. 


SCENE V. 
CALI and MUSTAPHA. , 

% ; Cali. 

I ſee the gloom that low'rs upon thy brow, 
Theſe days of love and pleaſure charm not thee 
Too flow theſe gentle conſtellations roll, 
Thou long'ſt for ſtars that frown on human kind, 
And ſcatter diſcord from their baleful beams. 

. Muſtapba. 
How bleſt art thou, ſtill jocund and ſerene, 
Beneath the load of buſineſs, and of years, 

Cali. 

Sure by ſome wond'rous ſympathy of ſouls, 
My heart ſtill beats reſponſive to the ſultan's ; 
I ſhare, by ſecret inſtinct, all his joys, 

And feel no ſorrow while my ſov'reign ſmiles. 

Muſcapba. 

The ſultan comes, impatient for his love; 
Conduct her hither, let no rude intruſion 
Moleſt theſe private walks, or care invade 
Theſe hours aſſign'd to pleaſure and Irene. 


SCENE VI. 
MAHOMET, MUSTAPHA. 


s Mabomet. 
Now, Muſtapha, purſue thy tale of horror. 
Has treaſon's dire infection reach d my palace? 
Can Cali dare the ſtroke of heav'nly juſtice, 
In the dark precincts of the gaping grave, 
And load with perjuries his parting ſoul? 
Was it for this, that ſick' ning in Epirus, 
My father call'd me to his couch of death, 
us Cali's.hand to mine, and fault'ring cry'd, 
eftrain the fervour of impetuous youth 

With venerable Cali's faithful counſels ? 
Are theſe the counſels? This the faith of Cali? 
Were all our favours laviſh'd on a villain ? 
Confeſt | 

ha 


Muſtapba. 
Confeſt by dying Menodorus. 
In his laſt agonies the gaſping coward, 
Amidit the tortures of the burning ſteel, 
Still fond of life, groan'd out the dreadſul ſecret, 
Held forih this fatal ſcroll, then ſunk to nothing. 
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Mahomet, examining the papes, 
His correſpondence with our Foes 2 8 
His hand! His ſeal! The ſecrets of my ſoul 
Conceal'd from all but him! All! all conſpire 
To baniſh doubt, and brand him for a villain, 


Betray'd ſome traitor lurking near my boſ- 
Oft have 1 rag'd, when their e au 
Lay pointed at our batt'ries yet unform'd 
And broke the meditated lines of war. 
8 Ga bee with artful wonder, 

ou ake his wily head, and cloſely whi 
Beware of Muſtapha, beware of tread. bing 

| Muftlapha. 
The faith of Muſtapha diſdains ſuſpicion; 
But yet, great emperor, beware of treaſon. 
Th' inſidious Baſſa fir'd by diſappointment. 
Mabhomet. 

Shall feel the vengeance of an injur'd king. 
Go, ſeize him, load him with reproachful chains: 
Before th' aſſembled troops proclaim his crimes; 
Then leave him ſtretch'd upon the ling'ring rack 
Amidſt the camp to howl his life away. : 
| Muſlapba. 
Should we before the troops proclaim his crimes, 
I dread his arts of ſeeming innocence, 
His bland addreſs, and ſorcery of tongue; 
And ſhould he fall unheard, by ſudden juſtice, 


{ £1 adoring ſoldiers would revenge their idol, 


Mabomet. 
Cali, this day with hypocritic zeal, 
Implor'd my leave to viſit Mecca's temple; 
Struck with the wonder of a ſtateſman goodneſs, 
I rais'd his thoughts to more ſublime devotion. 
Now let him go, purſu'd by filent wrath, 
Meet unexpected daggers in his way, 
And in ſome diftant land obſcurely die. 


Muſtapha. ' 
There will his boundleis wealth, the ſpoil of Afia, 
Heap'd by 1 father's ill- plac'd bounties on him, 
Lr aer rebellion through the Eaſtern world; 
Eribe to his cauſe and liſt beneath his banners 
Arabia's roving troops, the ſons of ſwiftneſs, 
And arm the Perſian heretic againſt thee; 
There __ he waſte thy frontiers, check thy con- 

queits, ce. 

And though at length ſubdued, elude thy ven- 

Mabomet. 
Elude my vengeance ! no- My troops ſhall range 
Th' eternal ſnows that freeze beyond Meotis, 
And Afric's torrid ſands, in ſearch of Cali, 
Should the fierce North upon his frozen wings 
Bear him aloft above the wond'ring clouds, 


And ſeat him in the Pleiads' golden chariots, 


Thence ſhould my fury drag him down to tor- 
tures; 
Wherever guilt can fly, revenge can follow. 


Muſtapba. 
Wilt thou diſmiſs the ſavage from the toils, 
Only to hunt him round the ravag'd world? 
Mabomet. | 
Suſpend his ſentence—Empire and irene 
Claim my divided ſoul, This wretch, unworthy 
To mix with nobler cares, Ill throw aſide 
For idle hours, and cruſh him at my leiſure. 
Muſtapha. 


; ufl | : 
Let not th' unbounded greatneſs of his mind 


Betray my king to negligence of danger. 


= . . 
Our ſchemes for ever croſs'd, our mines diſcover'd, 
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IRENE. 


the clouds of dark conſpiracy 
ard full fraught with er o'er your head. 
Twice ſince the morning roſe 1 ſaw the Balla, 
like a fell adder ſwelling in a brake, 
eneath the covert of this verdant arch 
In private conference; hefide him ſtood 
Twomen unknown, the partners of his boſom ; 
Imark'd them well, and trac'd in either face 
The gloomy reſolution, harrid greatneſs, 
and fern compoſure of deſpairing heroes; 
4nd, to confirm my thought, at ſight of me, 
4x blaſted by my preſence, they withdrew 
With all the ſpeed of terror and of guilt. 
Mabomet. 
The ſtrong emotions of my troubled ſoul 
Alo no pauſe for art or for contrivance; 
and dark perplexity diſtracts my counſels, 
Do thou reſolve : For ſee Irene comes 
At her approach each ruder guſt of thought 
Sinks like the ſighing of a tempeſt ſpent, 
and gales of ſofter paſſion fan my boſom. 
[Cali enters zuith Irene, and exit with M uſtapha 


SCENE VII. 


MAHOMET, IRENE. 


Mahomet. | 
Wilt thou deſcend, fair daughter of perfection, 
To hear my vows, and give mankind a queen? 
Ah! ceaſe, Irene, ceaſe thoſe flowing ſorrows, 
That melt a heart impregnable till now, 


And turn thy thoughts henceforth to love and 


empire. 

How will * matchleſs beauties of Irene, 

Thus bright in tears, thus amiable in ruin, 

With all the graceful pride of rer heighten'd, 
Amidſt the blaze of jewels and of gold, 

Adorn a throne, and dignify dominion. 

Trene. 

Why all this glare of ſplendid eloquence, 

To paint the pageantries of guilty ſtate ? 

Muſt I for theſe renounce the hope of heav'n, 
Immortal crowns and fullneſs of enjoyment ? 

| Mahomet. 

Vain raptures all For your inferior natures 

Form'd to delight, and happy by delighting, 
Heav'n has reſerv'd no future Paradiſe, 

But bids you rove the paths of bliſs, ſecure 

Of total death and careleſs of hereafter ; | 
While heav'ns high miniſter, whoſe awful volume 
Records each act, each thought of ſovereign man, 
durveys your plays with inattentive glance, 

And leaves the lovely trifler unregarded. 

rene. 

hy then has nature's vain munificence 

Frofuſely pour'd her bounties upon woman? 
hence then thoſe charms thy. tongue has deign'd 

to flatter, | 

That air reſiſtleſs and enchanting bluſh, | 

Valeſs the beauteous fabric was deſign'd 

A habitation for a fairer ſoul? 

Bag Mahomet. 

Too high, bright maid, thou rat'ſt exterior grace: 
Net always do the faireſt flow'rs diffuſe 

The richeſt odours, nor the ſpeckled ſhells 
Conceal the gem; let female arrogance 


163 


Obſerve the feather'd wand'rers of the ſky; 
With purple varied and bedropp'd with gold, 
They prune the wing, and ſpread the gloſly plumes, 
Ordain'd, like you, to flutter and to ſhine, 
And cheer the weary paſſenger with mulic. 

| Trene. 
Mean as we are, this tyrant of the world 
Implores our ſmiles, and trembles at our feet: 
Whence flow the hopes and fears, deſpair and rap- 


ture, 
Whence all the bliſs and agonies of love ? 
Mabomet. 
Why, when the balm of fleep deſcends on man, 


Do gay deluſions, wand'ring o'er the brain, 


Sooth the delighted ſoul with empty bliſs ? 
To want give affluence? and to flav'ry freedom? 
Such are love's joys, the lenitives of life, 
A ſancy'd treaſure, and a waking dream. 
Irene. 
Then let me once, in honour of our ſex, 
Aſſume the boaſt ful arrogance of man. 
Th' attractive ſoftneſs, and th*' endearing ſmile, 
And pow'rful glance, *tis granted, are our own; 
Nor has impartial nature's frugal hand 
Exhauſted all her nobler gifts on you; 
Do not we ſhare the comprehenſive thought, 
Th' enlivening wit, the penetrating reaſon? , 
Beats not the female breaſt with gen'rous paſſions, 
The thirſt of empire, and the love of glory? 
Mabomet. 
Illuſtrious maid, new wonders fix me thine, 
Thy ſoul completes the triumphs of thy face. 
I thought, forgive my fair, the nobleſt aim, 
The ſtrongeſt effort of a female ſoul, 
Was but to chooſe the graces of the day; 
To tune the tongue, to teach the eyes to roll, 
Diſpoſe the colours of the flowing robe, 
And add new roſes to the faded cheek. 
Will it not charm a mind like thine exalted, 
To ſhine the goddeſs of applauding nations, 
To ſcatter happineſs and plenty round thee, 
To bid the proſtrate captive riſe and live, 
To ſee new cities tow'r at thy command, 
And blaſted kingdoms flouriſh at thy ſmile ? 
Irene. 
Charm'd with the thought of bleſſing human kind, 
Too calm I liſten to the flatt'ring ſounds. 
Mahomet. 
O ſeize the power to bliſs—Irene's nod 
Shall break the fetters of the groaning Chriſtian ; 
Greece, in her lovely patroneſs ſecure, 
Shall mourn no more her plunder'd palaces. 
rene. 
Forbear—O do not urge me to my ruin! 
Tahomet, » 
To ſtate and pow'r I court thee, not to ruin: 
Smile on my wiſhes, and command the globe. 
Security ſhall ſpread her ſhield before thee, - 
And love enfold thee with his downy wings. 
If greatneſs pleaſe thee, mount th* imperial ſeats 
If pleaſure charm thee, view this ſoft retreat; 
Here ev'ry warbler of the ſky ſhall ſing ; 
Here ev'ry fragrance breathe of err ing: 
To deck theſe — each region ſhall. combi 
And ev'n our prophet's gardens envy thine : 
Empire and love thall ſhare the bliſsful day, 
And varied lite fteal unperceiv'd away. 


| 4 [ Excunt, 
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| ACT !I.-SCENE I. 
| CAI, ABDALLA, 
Cali enters witb @ diſcontented air; to him enters Ab- 
; : Cali, 


Is this the fierce conſpirator Abdalla ? 
Is this the reſtleſs diligence of treaſon ? 
Where haſt thou linger'd while th' encumber'd 


hours 
Fly lab' ring with the fate of future nations, 
And hungry ſlaughter ſcents imperial blood? 
4 Abdella. 


Important cares detain'd.me from your counſels. 
Cali 


" Ts 
Some petty paſſion ! ſome domeſtic trifle; 
Some vain amuſement of a vacant foul ! 
A weeping wife perhaps, or dying friend, 
Hung on your neck, and hinder'd your departure. 
Is this a time for ſoftnefs or for ſorrow ? 
Unprofitable, peaceful, female virtues! + 
When eager vengeance ſhows a naked foe, 
And kind ambition points the way to greatneſs, 
Abdalla. _ + 


Muſt then ambition's votaries infringe 
The laws of kindneſs, break the bonds of nature? 
And quit the names of brother, friend, and father ? 
Cali. 
This ſovereign paſſion, ſcornful of reſtraint, 
Ev'n from the birth affects ſupreme command, 
Swells in the breaſt, and with reſiſtleſs force 
O'erbears each gentler motion of the mind. 
As when a deluge overſpreads the plains, 
The wand'ring rivulet, and filver lake, 
Mix undiſtinguiſh'd with the gen'ral roar. 
£94 Abdalla. 
Yet can ambition in Abdalla's breaſt 
Claim but the ſecond place: there mighty love 
Has fix d his hopes, inquietudes, and fears, 
His glowing wiſhes, and his jealous pangs. 
Cali 


Love is indeed the privilege of youth; 

Yet, on a day like this, when expectation 

Pants for the dread event But let us reaſon 
Ha 


| Abdalla. | 

Haſt thou grown old amidft the crowd of courts, 
And turn'd th* inſtructive page of human life, 
To cant, at laſt, of reaſon to a lover? 
Such ill tim'd gravity, ſuch ſerious folly, 
Might well the ſolitary ſtudent, 
Th unpraQtis'd derviſe, or ſequeſter'd faquir. 
Know'it thou not yet, when love invades the ſoul, 
That all her faculties receive his chains? 
That reaſon gives her ſceptre to his hand, 
Or only ſtruggles to be more enſlav d! 
Aſpaſia, who can look upon thy beauties ? 
Who hear thee ſpeak, and not abandon reaſon ? 
Reaſon! the hoary dotard's dull directreſs, 
That loſes all becauſe ſhe hazards nothing: 
Reaſon ! the tim'rous pilot, that to ſhun 
The rocks of life, for ever flies the port. 

Cali 


ali, 
But why this ſudden warmth ? 
[Abdalla 


Becauſe I love: 
Becauſe my lighted paſſion burns in vain! 


— 


Why roars the lioneſs diſtreſs'd by hunger ? 
Why foam the ſwelling waves when tempeſts riſe? 
Why ſhakes the ground, when ſubterraneous fires 
Fierce through the burſting caverns rend their 
way ? 
Cali. 
Not till this day thou ſaw'ſt this fatal fair; 
Did ever on make ſo ſwift a progreſs? 
Once more reflect, ſuppreſs this infant folly. 
Ab: 


Groſs fires, enkindled by a mortal hand, 

Spread by degrees, a- d dread th' oppreſſing ſtream: 

The ſubtler flames emitted from the ſky, 

Flaſh out at once, with -e above reſiſtance. 

ali. 

How did Aſpaſia welcome your addreſs? 

Did you proclaim this unexpected conqueſt ? 

Or pay with ſpeaking eyes a lover's homage ? 
Abaalla 


Confounded, aw'd, and loſt in admiratfon, 

I gaz'd, I trembled ; but I could not ſpeak: 
When ev'n as love was breaking off from wonder, 
And tender accents quiver'd on my lips, 


She mark'd my ee, eyes, and heaving breaſt, 
And ſmiling, conſcious o 


her charms, withdrew, 
Enter Demetrius and Leontius. 
: Cali. 
Now be ſome moments maſter of thyſelf, 
Nor let Demetrius know thee for a rival. 
Hence! or be calm To diſagree is ruin. 


SCENE 1I. 
CALI, DEMETRIUS, LEONTIUS, ABDALLA, 


Demetrius. 
When will occaſion ſmile upon our wiſhes, 
And give the tortures of ſuſpence a period ? 
Still muſt we linger in uncertain hope ? 
Still languiſh in our chains, and dream of freedom, 
Like thirſty ſailors gazing on the clouds, 
Till burning death ſhoots through their wither'd 
limbs ? 


Cali. 
Deliverance is at hand; for Turkey's tyrant, 
Sunk in his pleaſures, confident and gay, 
With all the hero's dull ſecurity, | 
Truſts to my care his miſtreſs and his life, 
And laughs and wantons in the jaws of death. 
Leontius. 
So weak is man, when deſtin'd to deſtruction, 
The watchful ſlumber, and the crafy truſt. 


Cali, 

At my command yon iron gates unfold; 
At my command the ſentinels retire; 
With all the licence of authority, : 
Through bowing flaves, I range the private rooms, 
And of to-morrow's action fix the ſcene, 

Demetrius. 
To-morrow's action! Can that hoary wiſdom 
Borne down with years, ſtill doat upon to-more 


row! 

That fatal miſtreſs of the young, the lazy, 
The coward, and the fool, condemn'd to loſe 
An uſeleſs life in waiting for to-morrow, 

To gaze with longing eyes upon to-morrow, 
Till interpoſing death deſtroys the proſpect! 
Strange! that this gen'ral fraud from day to 
Sould fill the world with wretches undetected. 


5 


ts riſe? 
$ fires 
their 


nce. 


ier'd 


Noſe 


To rave unheeded, while the happy Greek, 


The ſoldier lab ring through a winter's march, 
dull ſees to-morrow dreſt in robes of triumph; 
till to the lover's longeexpecting arms, 
To-morrow brings the viſionary bride. 
But thou, too old to bear another cheat, 
Learn, that the preſent hour alone is man's. 
Leontius. 
The preſent hour with open arms invites, 
Seize the kind fair, and preſs her to thy boſom. 
i Demetrius. 
Who knows, ere this important morrow riſe, 
But fear or mutiny may taint the Greeks ? 
Who knows if Mahomet's awaking anger 
May ſpare the fatal bow-ſtring till to-morrow ? 
| Abdalla. 
Had our firſt Aſian foes but known this ardour, 
We ſtill had wander'd on Tartarian hills. 
Rouſe, Cali, ſhall the ſons of conquer'd Greece 
Lead us to danger, and abaſh their victors? 
This night with all her conſcious ſtars be witneſs, 
Who merits moſt Demetrius or Abdalla. 
Demetrius. 
Who merits moſt -I knew not we were rivals. | 
Cali. | 
Young man, forbear— The heat of youth, no 
more | 
Vell—'tis decreed—This night ſhall fix our fate. 
Soon as the veil of evening clouds the {ky, 
With cautious ſecrecy, Leontius fteer, 
Th' appointed veſſel to yon ſhaded bay, 
form d by this garden jutting on the deep; . 
lhere, with your ſoldiers arm'd, and fails expanded, 
Await our coming, equally prepar'd 
For ſpeedy flight, or obſtinate defence. 
[Exit Leont. | 


SCENE III. 
CALI, ABDALLA, DEMETRIUS, 


| Demetrius. | 

Now 3 great Baſſa, from the thoughts of 
ood, | 

And kindly grant an ear to gentler ſounds. 

Heer thy youth has known the pangs of abſence, 
Or felt th' impatience of obſtructed love, | 
Give me, before th' approaching hour of fate, 
Once to behold the charms of bright Aſpaſia, 
And draw new virtue ſrom her heav'nly tongue. 

b Cali. 
Let prudence, ere the ſuit be farther urg'd, 
Impartial weigh the pleaſure with the danger. 
Alittle longer, and ſhe's thine for ever. 
Demetrius. . 
Prudence and love conſpire in this requeſt, 
Leſt, unacquainted with our bold attempt, 
durptiſe 0'erwhelm her, and retard our flight. 
Cali. 
What I can grant, you cannot aſk in vain— 
* Demetrius. 
go to wait thy call; this kind conſent 
Completes the gift of freedom and of life. 
920 [Esit. Dem. 


SCENE, Iv. 
CALI, ABDALLA, 
Abaalla:- 


7 E. , 5 
The refuſe of our fwords, the drofs of conqueſt; 
Throws his fond arms about Aſpaſia's neck, 
Dwells on her lips, and ſighs upon her breaſt; 
Is't not enough, he lives ou indulgence, 


And this js my reward—to burn, to languiſh, 


Vol. XI. : 


— 
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But he muſt live to make his maſters wretched 2 
Cali. | 
What claim haſt thou to plead? 
Abdalla. : 155 
: The claim of pow'r, EL 
Th' unqueſtion'd claim of conquerors, and kings! 
Cali. | 1 


Yet in the uſe of pow'r remember juſtice. 


Can then th' aſſaſſin lift his creach'rous hand 

Againſt his king, and cry, remember juſtice. 

Juſtice demands the forfeit life of Cali; 

Juitice demands that I reveal your crimes; 5 

Juſtice demands ut jee th approaching ſultan, 

Oppoſe my wiſhes, and Remember juſtice. - 
Cati j 


| Diſorder fits upon thy face —retire. 


[Exit Abdalla, Eater Mabomet, 


o 
CALI, MAHOMET. 

3 . 
Long be the ſultan bleſs'd with happy love; 
My zeal marks gladneſs dawning on thy cheek, 
With raptures ſuch as fire the pagan. crowds, .. 
When pale, and anxious for their years to come, 
They ſee the ſun ſurmount the dark eclipſe, 
And hail unanimous their conqu'ring god. 

| Mabomet. 


My vows, tis true, the hears with leſs. averſion, 


She ſighs, ſhe bluſhes, but ſhe fill deni 
Cali, - 
With warmer courtſhip preſs the yielding fair, | 
Call to your aid with boundleſs promiſes , 
Each rebel with, each traitor inclination 
That raiſes tumults in the female breaſt, _ 
The love of pow'r, of pleaſure, and of ſhow. 
4 'Mabomet. 2 
Theſe arts I try'd, and to inflame her more, 
By hateful buſineſs hurried from her ſight, 
bade a hundred virgins wait around her, 
Sooth her with all the pleaſures of command, 
Applaud her charms, and court her to be great. 
| (Exit Mahomet, 


p56 8 825 . 4 
He's gone Here reſt, my fo y fainting wing 
Hei recullot thy diflipated eee _- . 
Our diſtant int'reſts, and our different paſſions 
Now haſte to mingle in one common centre, 
And fate lies crowded in a narrow ſpace. 
Yet in that narrow ſpace what dangers riſe 
Far more I dread abdalls's fiery folly, > Date 5t 
Than all the wiſdom of the grave divan. 
Reaſon with reaſon fights on * terms, 
The raging madman's unconnected ſchemes 


Tx 


We cannot obviate, for we cannot gueſs. 
Deep in my breaſt be treaſured this reſolye, 
When Cali mounts the throne, Abdalla dies, 
Too fierce, too faithleſs fox neglect or truſt. 
[Eater Irene with Attendant, 
31 
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CALI, IRENE, ASPASIA, &. c. 


Cali, 
. Amidſt the ſplendor of encircling beauty, 
Superior majeſty proclaims the queen, 
And nature juſtifies our monarch's choige. 
Trene. 
Reſerve this homage for ſome other fair, 
Urge me not on to glittering guilt, nor pour 
In my weak ear th' intoxicating ſounds. 
Cali. | 


Make haſte, bright maid, to rule the willing 


world; 
Aw'd by the rigour of the fultan's juſtice, 
We court thy gentleneſs. 
Aſpa/ia. 
Can Cali's voice 
Concur to preſs a helpleſs captive's ruin? 
— Cali 


2. 
Long would my zeal for Mahomet and thee 
Detain me here. But nations call upon me, 
And duty bids me chooſe a diſtant walk, 
Nor taint with care the privacies of love. 


SCENE VIII. 
IRENE, ASPASIA, Attendants, 


8 | Apaſia. | 
If yet this ee, de theſe ſudden honours, 
Swell not thy ſoul beyond advice or friendſhip, 
Nor yet inſpire the follies of a queen, | £2 
Or tune thine ear to ſoothing adulation, 

Suſpend a while the privilege of pow'r 
To hear the voice of truth ; diſmiſs thy train, 
Shake off th* encumbrances of ſtate a moment, 
And lay the tow'ring ſultaneſs aſide, 
3 Irene frgns to ber attendants to retire. 
While I foretel thy fate; that office done. 
No more I boaſt th' ambitious name of friend, 
But fink among thy flaves without a murmur. 
Irene, * 
Did regal diadems inveſt my brow, 
Yet ſhould my ſoul, {till faithful to her choice, 
Eſteem Aſpaſia's breaſt the nobleſt kingdom. 
2 Afſpaſea. 
The ſoul once tainted with ſo foul a crime, 
No more fhall glow with friendſhip's hallow'd ar- 


dour: 
Thoſe holy beings, whoſe ſuperior care 
Guides erring mortals to the paths of virtuc, 
Affrighted at impiety like thine, 
Reſign their charge to baſeneſs and to ruin. 
. ITirene. ü : 
Upbraid me not with fancy'd wickedneſs, 
I am not yet a queen, or an apoſtate, 
But ſhould I fin beyond the hope of mercy, 
If, when religion prompts me to refuſe, 
The dread of inſtant death reſtrains my tongue? 


Aſpoſia | 
Reflect that life and death, affecting ſounds, 
Are only varied modes of endleſs being ; 
Refle& that life, like ev'ry other blefling, 
Derives its values from its uſe alone; 

Not for irſelf but for a nobler end 
Th' Eternal gave it, and that end is virtue. 
When inconſiſtent with a greater good, 
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Thus life, with loſs of wealth is well preſery'g * 

And virtue chcaply ſav'd with loſs of life, ' 
Trene: | 

If built on ſettled thought, this conſtancy 

Not idly ſtutters on a boaſtful tongue, 

Why, when deſtruction rag'd around our walls 

Why fled this haughty heroine from the battle? 


Why then did not this warlike Amazon 


Mix in the war, and ſhine among the heroes? 
| Ah sli. 

e — its hand pour'd ſoftneſs on our 

imbs, 

Unfit for toil, and poliſh'd into weakneſs, 
Made paſhve fortitude the praiſe of woman: 
Our only arms are innocence and meekneſs. 

Not then with raving cries I fill'd the city, 
But while Demetrius, dear lamented name! 
Pour'd ſtorms of fire upon our fierce invaders, 
{mplor'd th' eternal power to ſhield my country, 
With filent ſorrows, and with calm devotion, 

Trene, 

O! did Irene ſhine the Queen of Turkey, jected. 
No more ſhould Greeee lIament thoſe prayers re- 
Again ſhould golden ſplendour grace her cities, 
| Again her proſtrate palaces ſhould riſe, 
Again her temples ſound with holy muſic: 
No more ſhould danger fright, or want diſlreſs 
The ſmiling widows, and protected orphans. 


| Ae. 
Be virtuous ends purſued by virtuous means, 
Nor think th' intention ſanctifies the deed: 
That maxim publiſh'd in an impious age, 


| Would looſe the wild enthuſiaſt to deſtroy, 


And fix the fierce uſurper's bloody title. 


| Then bigotry might ſend her ſlaves to war, 


And bid ſucceſs become the teſt of truth; 
Unpitying maſſacre might waſte the world, 
And perſecution boaſt the call of heav'n. 
rene. 

Shall 1 not wiſh to cheer afflicted kings, 

And plan the happineſs of mourning millions? 
Aſpaſia. 

Dream not of pow'r thou never canſt attain: 
When ſocial laws firſt harmonis'd the world, 
Superior man poſſeſs'd the charge of rule, 
Ihe ſcale of juſtice, and the ſword of pow'r, 
Nor left us aught but flattery and ſtate. 
Irene. 

To me my lover's fondneſs will reſtore, 
Whate'er man's pride has raviſh'd from our ſex. 


Aſpaſia, 
When ſoft ſecurity ſhall prompt the ſultan, 
Freed from the tumults of unſettled conqueſt, 
To fix his court and regulate his pleaſures, 
Soon ſhall the dire ſeraglio's horrid gates 
Cloſe like th” eternal bars of death upon thee, 
Immur'd, and buried in perpetual ſloth, 
That gloomy flumber of the ſtagnant ſoul; 
There ſhalt thou view from far the quiet cottage, 
And ſigh for cheerful poverty in vain: 
There wear the tedious hours of life away, 
Beneath each curſe of unrelenting heav'n, 


Deſpair, and flav*ry, ſolitude, and guilt. 


Irene. . 
There ſhall we ſind the yet untaſted bliſs 
Of grandeur and tranquillity combin'd. 
: Ajpaſia. \ 


Reaſon commands to caſt the leſs away; 


Tranquility and guilt, 1 1 heav'n, 


vd, 


tage, 


IRENE: 


een gretch in vain their longing arms afar ; 
* — to paſs th' inſuperable bound. 
4h! let me rather ſeek the convent's cell; 
There when my 8 at inter val of pray r, 
peſcend to range theſe manſions of misfortune, 
Of' ſhall I dwell on our diſaſtrous ſriendſkip, 
aud ſhed the pitying tear for loſt Irene. 
THINS ces ; 

inguiſh on in dull obſcurity; ;; + 
3 ſoul, with all its boaſted greatneſs, 
Sinks at th* o'erpow'ring gleams of regal ſtate, 
Stoops from the blaze like a degenerate eagle, 
Ard flies for ſhelter to the ſhades of life. 

| Aſpaſin. | | 

on me, ſhould Providence, without a crime, 
The weighty charge of royalty confer ; 
(all me to civilize the Ruſſian wilds, | 
or bid ſoft ſcience poliſh Britain's heroes 
don ſhouldſt thou ſee, how falſe thy weak re- 


proach. "Em 3 ; 

My boſom feels, enkindled from the ſky, 
The lambent flames of mild benevolence, 
Vatouch'd by fierce ambition's raging fires. 

rene. : 
Ambition is the ſtamp, impreſs'd by heav'n | 
To mark the nobleſt minds; with active heat 
Inform'd they mount the precipice 3 i 
Craſp at command, and tow'r in queſt of empire; 
ile vulgar ſouls compaſſionate their cares, 
Gaze at their height and tremble at their danger: 
Thus meaner ſpirits with amazement mark 
The varying ſeaſons, and revolving ſkies, + 
And aſk, what guilty pow'r's rebellious hand 
Rolls with eternal toil the pond'rous orbs : 
While ſome archangel, nearer to perfection, 
In caſy ſtate preſides o'er all their motions, 
Direts the planets with a careleſs nod, 
Conducts the ſun, and regulates the ſpheres, 

| Aſpaſia. TOILET 

well may'ſt thou hide in labyrinths of found | 


The cauſe that ſhrinks from reaſon's powerful voice. 


stoop from thy flight, trace back th' entangled 
thought, = 

And ſet the glit'ring fallacy to view. * | 

Not pow'r 1 blame, but pow'r obtain'd by crime, 

Angelic greatneſs is angelic virtue. 

Amidſt the glare of courts, the ſhout of armies, 

Will not th' apoſtate feel the pangs of guilt, 

And wiſh too late for innocence and peace? _.. 

Curſt as the tyrant of th” infernal realms, 

With gloomy ſtate and agonizing pomp. 


SCENE IX- 
IRENE, ASPASIA, MAID. 
3 | Maid. i a 
a Turkiſh ſtranger, of majeſtic mien, q 
Aſks at the gate admiſſion to Aſpaſia, 
Commiſſion d, as he ſays, by Cali Baſſa. 


Trevie. 


os er thou art, or whatſo'er thy meſſage, [Aſide | 


Thanks for this kind relief. With ſpeed admit him. 
I Aſpaſias, | 
He comes, perhaps, to ſeparate us for ever; 
n am gone remember, O! remember, 


| That none are great, or happy, but the virtuous. 


[Exit Irene, Enter Demetrius. 


SCENE X. 

5 ASPASIA, DEMETRIUS. 
33 1 ' 
Tis ſhe—my hope, my happineſs, my love! 
Aſpaſia ! do I 9 behold thee ? 8 
Still, ſtill the ſame—unclouded by misfortune! 
Let my bleſt eyes for ever gaze om—_— 

Aſpafia 
Demetrius ! 
Demetrius, 


Why does the blood forſake thy lovely check ? ; 


Why ſhoots this chillneſs through thy. ſhaking 


nerves? : WEE 
Why does thy ſoul retire into herſelf? 
Recline upon my breaſt thy ſinking beauties: 
Revive Revive to freedom and to love. 
Aſpaſia. 


What well-known voice pronounc'd the grateful 


ſounds - | | 
Freedom and love? Alas! I'm all confuſion, 
A. ſudden mitt o'ercaſts my darken'd ſoul, 
The preſent, paſt, and future ſwim before me, 
Loſt in a wild perplexity of joy. 
1 3 Demetrius. | 
Such ecſtaſy of love! ſuch pure affection, 
What worth can merit ?. or what faith reward ? 


| . Aſpaſia. 
A thouſand thoughts, imperfect and diſtracted, 
Demand a voice, and ſtruggle into birth; 
A thouſand queſtions preſs upon my tongue, 
But all give way to rapture and Demetrius, 
Demetrius, f 


O ſay, bright being, in this age of abſence, 


What fears, what griefs, what dangers haſt thou 


known ? 


Say, how the tyrant threaten'd, flatter'd, ſigh'd, 
Say, how he threaten'd, flatter'd, ſigh'd in vain ! 


Say, how the hand of violence was rais' d, 


Say, how thou call'dſt in tears upon Demetrius 


Aſfpaſia. 


| Inform me rather, how y happy courage 
Stem'd in the breach the deluge of deſtruction, 
And paſs'd uninjur d through the walks of death ? 


Did ſavage anger, and licentious conqueſt, 
Behold the hero with Aſpaſia's eyes? 
And thus protected in the gen'ral ruin, 


O ſay, what guardian pow'r convey'd thee hither, 


Demetrius, — 
Such ſtrange events, ſuch unexpected chances, 
Beyond my warmeſt hope, or wildeſt wiſhes, 
Concur'd to give me to Aſpaſia's arms, 


| 1 ſtand amaz'd, and aſk, if yet I claſp thee. 


Aſpaſia . : : 


Sure heay'n, for wonders are not wrought in vaitt 
That joins us thus; will-neEver part us more. 


SCENE XI. 
DEMETRIUS, ASPASIA, ABDALLA. 


, Abdalla. 


It parts you now The haſty ſultan ſign'd 

The laws unread, and flies to his Irene. 
F 

Fix'd and intent on his Irene's charms, 

| He envies none the converſe - Aſpaſia. 

* 349 


off 
* 
g 23 


„ 6g 


i Aldulla. 
4 ſpaſia's abſence will inflame ſuſpicion ; 
She cannot, muſt not, ſhall not linger here, 
Prudence and friendſhip bid me force her from 
you. 
Demetrius. 
Force her! profane her with a touch, and die. 
- Abdalla. | f 
"Tis Greece, tis freedom calls Aſpaſia hence, 
Your careleſs love betrays your country's cauſe. 
Demetrius. 
If we muſt part— . | 
Abbe | 
No! let us die together. 
Demetrius. 


If we muſt part — 
Ataalla. 


Diſpatch ; th' increaſing danger 
Will not admit a lover's long farewell, 
The long-drawn intercourſe of ſighs and kiſſes. 
Demetrius. | 


Then—O my fair, I cannot bid thee go; 


* 


Receive her, and 2 her, gracious Heav'n ! | 


Yet let me watch her dear departing ſteps, 

If fate purſues me, let it find me here, 
Reproach not, Greece, a lover's fond delays, 
Nor think thy cauſe neglected while 1 gaze ; 
New force, new courage, from each glance I 

E ain, 
And ; our paſſions not infus'd in vain. 
: | Exeunt. 


ACT IV.—SCENE I. 


DEMETRIUS, ASPASIA, enter as talkings 


g - Aſpaſia. 
Exovcu—rcſiſtleſs reaſon calms my ſoul— 


Approving juſtice fmiles upon your cauſe, 


And nature's rights entreat th* aſſerting ſword. 


Vet when your hand is lifted to deſtroy, 


'Think—but excuſe a woman's needleſs caution, 

Purge well thy mind from ev'ry private paſſion, 

Drive int'reſt, love, and vengeance from thy 
thoughts, 3 

Fill all thy ardent breaſt with Greece and virtue, 

Then ſtrike ſecure, and Heav'n aſſiſt the blow ! 


Demetrius. 


Thou kind affiſiant R better angel. 


Propitious guide of my bewilder'd ſoul, 


Calm of my cares, and guardian of my virtue: 


Abele | 
My ſoul, firſt kindled by thy bright example 
To noble thought and gen'rous emulation, ; 
Now _ reflects thoſe beams that flow'd from 
ee. | - 
. : Demetrius. 4 K 
With native luſtre and unborrow'd greatnefs, 


Thou ſhin'ſt, bright maid, ſupericr to diſtreſs; 


Unlike the trifling race of vulgar beauties, 

Thoſe glitt'ring dew-drops of a vernal morn, 

That pread their colours to the genial beam, 

And ſparkling quiver to the oreath of May; 

But when the terapeſt with ſonorous wing 

Sweeps o'er the grove, forſake the lab'ring bough, 

Diſpers'd in air, or mingled with the duſt, 
Aſpaſia. © Eg 

Ferbear this triumph—ſtill new conflicts wait us, 
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Foes unforſeen, and dangers unſuſpected. 
Oft when the fierce beſieger's eager hoſt 
Beholds the fainting garriſon retire, 

And ruſhes joyful to the naked wall, 
Deſtruction flaſhes from th' inſidious mine, 
And ſweeps th' exulting conqueror away: 
Perhaps in vain the ſultan's anger ſpar'd me, 


To find a meaner fate from treach'rous frieng. 


ſhi 
Abdala— 
Demetrius. ; 

: Can Abdalla then diſſemble? 
That fiery chief, renown'd for gen'rous freedom 
For zeal unguarded, undiſſembled hate, ; 
For daring truth, and turbulence of honour ? 


ajla. 
This open friend, this * hero, 
With noiſy falſchoods forc'd me from your arms, 
To ſhock my virtue with a tale of love. 
Demetrius. 
Did not the cauſe of Greece reſtrain my ſword, 
Aſpaſia ſhould not fear a ſecond inſult, 
Agel. 
His pride and love by turns inſpir'd his tongue, 
And intermix'd my praiſes with his own; 
His wealth, his rank, his honours he recounted, 
Tilt, in the midſt of arregance and fondneſs, 
Th' approaching ſultan forc'd me from the palace; 
Then while he gaz'd upon his yielding müll 
I ſtole unheeded from their raviſh'd eyes, 
And ſought this happy grove in queſt of thee. 
Demetrius. 
Soon may the final ſtroke decide our fate, 
Leſt baneful diſcord cruſh our infant ſcheme, 
And ſtrangled freedom periſh in the birth! 


Abe. 
| My boſom, haraſs'd with alternate paſſions, 


Now hopes, now fears— 
Demetrius. 
Th' anxieties of love. 


Aſpaſia. 
Think how the ſ. ee hater of kingdoms 
Deteſts thy falſe aſſociates' black deſigns, 
And frowns on perjury, revenge and murder, 
Embark'd with treaſon on the ſeas of fate, 
When heav'n ſhall bid the ſwelling billows rages 
And point vindictive lightnings at rebellion, 
Will not the patriot ſhare the traitor's danger? 
Oh could thy.hand unaided free thy country, 
Nor miagled guilt pollute the ſacred cauſe! 
YG Demetrius. 
Permitted oft, though not inſpir'd by heav'n, 
Succeſsful treaſons puniſh impious kings. 
Ajpaſza. 
Nor end my terrors with the ſultan's death; 
Far as futurity's untravell'd waſte 
Lies open to conjecture's dubious ken, 
On ev'ry ſide confuſion, rage and death, 
Perhaps the phantoms of a woman's fear, 
Beſet the treacherous way with fatal ambuſh ; 
Each Turkiſh boſom burns ſor thy deſtruction, 
Ambitious Cali dreads the ſtateſman's arts, 
And hot Abdalla hates the happy lover. 
Demetrius. 
Capricious man ! to good and ill inconſtant, 
Too much to fear, or truſt, is equal weakneſs. | 
Sometimes the wretch unaw'd by heav'n or hel, 
With mad devotion idolizes honour, 


At let 
To fi! 
Propi 
Purſy 


Coun 
Thin! 
Whic 
No Pp: 


e, 


IRENE. 


Baſſa, recking with his maſter's murder, 

er may ſtart at violated friendſhip. 
Aſpaſia. 
How ſoon, alas! will int reſt fear, or envy, 
Oerthrow ſuch weak, ſuch accidental virtue, 
Nor built on faith, nor fortiſy d by conſcience ! 
Demetrius. ; 

When deſp'rate ills demand a ſpeedy eure, 
Diſtruſt is cowardice, and prudence folly. 


Apefa. 
Yet think a moment, ere you court deſtruction, 
What hand, when death — ſnatch'd away De- 

metrius, 1 
$hall guard Aſpaſia from triumphant luſt, 
Demetrius. 

Diſmiſs theſe needleſs fears -a troop of Greeks 
Vell known, long try'd, expe& us on the ſhore, 
Borne on the ſurface of the ſmiling deep, 
Son ſhalt thou ſcorn, in ſafety's arms repos'd, 
Abdalla's rage and Cali's ſtratagems. 


A 
Full, ſtill diſtruſt fits heavy on my heart. 
will e er an happier hour reviſit Greece? 
Demetrius. 
Should Heav'n yet unappeas'd refuſe its aid, 
Diperſe our hopes, and fruſtrate our deſigns, 
Yet ſhall the conſcience of the great attempt 
Difuſe a brightneſs on our future days; 
Nor will his country's groans reproach Demetrius. 
But how canſt thou ſupport the woes of exile ? 
Canſt thou forget hereditary ſplendours, 
To live obſcure upon a foreign coaſt, 
Content with ſcience, innocence, and love ? 


Aſpa ſia. 

Nor wealth, nor titles, make Aſpaſia's bliſs. 
Oerwhelm'd and loſt amidſt the public ruins, 
Uamov'd I ſaw the glitt'ring trifles periſh, 
And thought the petty droſs beneath a ſigh. 
Cheerful 1 follow to the rural cell, 
Love be my wealth, and my diſtinction virtue. 

Demetrius. 
Submiſſive and prepar'd for each event, 
Now let us wait the laſt award of Heav'n, 
Secure of happineſs from flight or conqueſt, 
Nor ſear the fair and learn'd can want protection. 
The mighty 'Tuſcan courts the baniſh'd arts 
To kind Italia's hoſpitable ſhades; 
There ſhall ſoft leiſure wing th' excurſive ſoul, 
And peace propitious ſmile on fond deſire ; 
There ſhall deſpotic eloquence reſume 
Her ancient empire o'er the yielding heart; 
There poetry ſhall tune her ſacred voice, 
Aud wake from ignerance the weſtern world. 


SCENE II. 


DEMETRIUS, ASPASIA, CALI, 


| Cali. . 
At length th' unwilling ſun reſigns the world 
To filence and to reſt. The hours of darkneſs, 
Propitious hours to ſtratagem and death, 
Purſue the laſt remains of ling' ring light. 

Demetrius. 

Count not theſe hours as parts of vulgar time, 
Think them a ſacred treaſure lent by Heav'n, 
Which ſquander'd by neglect, or fear, or folly, 
No pray T recals, no diligence redeems ; 


4 


| Shall dart their am'rous glances at the fair, 


Now, tyrant, with ſatiety of beauty 


To-morrow's dawn ſhall ſee the Turkiſh king 8 
Stretch'd in the duſt, or tow'riag on his throne; 
To-morrow's dawn ſhall ſee the mighty Cali 
The ſport of tyranny, or lord of nations. 

Cali. f 
Then waſte no longer theſe important moments 
In ſoft endearments, and in gentle murmurs, 


| Nor loſe in love the patriot and the hero. 


Demetrius. 


'Tis love combin'd with guilt alone, that melts 2 ö 


The ſoften'd ſoul to cowardice and ſloth; 
But virtuous paſſion prompts the great reſolve, 
And fans the flumb'ring ſpark 1 ſire. 
Retire, my fair; that pow 'r that ſmiles on goodneſy 
Guide all thy ſteps, calm ev'ry ſtormy thought, 7 
And {till thy boſom with the voice of peace! 
Aſpa ſia. | 
Soon may we meet again, ſecure and free, 
To feel no more the pangs of ſeparation! 


- 


DEMETRIUS, CALI. 


[ Exits 


Demetrius. 
This night alone is ours—Our mighty foe, 
No longer loſt in am'rous ſolitude, 
Will now remount the flighted ſeat of empire, 
And ſhow Irene to the ſhouting people: 
Aſpaſia left her ſighing in his arms, | 
And liſt'ning to the pleaſing tale of pow'r, 
With ſoften d voice fie dropp'd the faint refuſal, 
Smiling conſent ſhe ſat, and bluſhing love. 

Cali. 


Now feaſt thine eyes, thine eyes that ne'cr here» 
after 


Or glare on Cali with malignaut beams. 


SCENE 111. | 
DEMETRIUS, CAL1, LEONTIUS, ABDALLA. 


Leontius. 
Our bark unſeen has reach'd th* appointed bay, 


And where yon trees wave o'er the ſoaming ſurge 


Reclines againſt the ſhore: our Grecian troop 
Extends its lines along the ſandy beach, 
Elate with hope, and panting for a foe. 
Abdalla. 
The fav'ring winds aſſiſt the great deſign, | 
Sport in our ſails, and murmur o'er the the deep. 
5 Cali. 
'Tis well -A fingle blow completes our wiſhes : 
Return with ſpeed, Leontius, to your charge; 
The Greeks, diſorder'd by their leader's abſence, 
May droop diſmay'd, or kindle into madneſs. 
Leontius. 
Suſpected fill ?—-What villain's pois'nous tongue 
Dares join Leontius' name with fear or falſehood? 
Have I for this preſerv'd my guiltleſs boſom, 
Pure as the thoughts of infant innocence ? 
Have I for this defy'd the chiefs of Turkey, 
Intrepid in the flaming front of war? 
Cali. 
Haſt thou not ſearch'd my ſoul's profoundeſt 
thoughts? 
Is not the fate oſ Greece and Cali thine? 
Teonttus. | | 
Why has thy choice then r out Leontius, 
1 
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Unfit to ſhare this night's illuſtrious toils? * Henceforward hope no more my ſlighted ft The h 
To wait remote . and from honour, ip, F 5 . Tonk And ę 
An idle liſt' ner to the diſtant cries Wake from thy dream of pow'r to death and 1 : 
Of ſlaughter' d infidels, and claſh of ſwords ! And bid thy viſionary throne farewell. To ft 
Tell me the cauſe, that while thy name, Deme- ; | ali. Shall 
n | I Name, and enjoy thy wiſh— wur 
Shall ſoar triumphant on the wings of glory, ö | Abdalla. Then 
Deſpis d and curs'd, Leontius muſt deſcend ; I need not name it ; Ad | 
Through hiſſing ages, a proverbial coward, Aſpaſia's lovers know but one deſire, Then 
The tale of women, and the ſcorn ef fools? Nor hope, nor wiſh, nor live, but for Aſpaſſa. Aud! 
= - Demetrius. 3 ali. 
g Can brave Leontius be the ſlave of glory ? That fatal] beauty plighted to Demetrius, Then 
Glory, the caſual gift of thoughtleſs crowds! Heav'n makes not mine to give. To fl 
Glory, the bribe of avaricious virtue ! | Abadalla, 
| Be but my country free, be thine the praiſe ; Nor to deny, Her 
©. J aſk no witneſs, but atteſting conſcience, Cali. . | To fo 
No records, but the records of the ſky. Obtain her and poſſeſs, thou know'ſt thy rival. of 
> 5 Leontius. Abadalla. Aud 
Wilt thou then head the troop upon the ſhore, Too well I know him, ſince on Thracia's plains TMs 
While ] deſtroy th' oppreſſor of mankind? I felt the force of his tempeſtuous arm, | aud 
Demetrius. : And ſaw my ſcatter*d ſquadrons fly before him. 0 cot 
What canſt thou boaſt ſuperiqr to Demetrins ? Nor will I truſt th' uncertain chance of combat; Call 
Aſk to whoſe ſword the Greeks will truſt their] The rights of princes let the ſword decide, How 
cauſe, : 885 I The petty claims of empire and of-honour : Toc 
My name {hall echo through the ſhouting field ; Revenge and ſubtle jealouſy ſhall teach And 
Demand whoſe force yon Furkiſh heroes dread, IA ſurer paſſage to his hated heart. Abd: 
The ſhudd' ring camp ſhall murmur out Demetrius. 2 | Cali. 
| F O ſpare the gallant Greek, in him we loſe 
Muſt Greece, ſtill wretched by her children's folly, | The politician's arts, and hero's flame. 
For ever mourn their avarice or factions ? | Abdolla. 
Demetrius juſtly pleads a double title, When next we meet, before we ſtorm the palace, 
The lover's int'reſt aids the patriot's claim. The bowl ſhall circle to confirm our league, Still 
2 confine. 1 Then ſball theſe juices taint Demetrius' draught, That 
My pride ſhall ne'er protract my country's woes; : [ Shorving a phial, Pil 
Succeed, my friend, unenvied by Leontis. And ſtream deſtructive through his freezing veins: | 
| ee, Thus thall he live to ſtrike th' important blow, Witt 
I feel new ſpirit ſhoot along my ner ves, And periſh ere he taſtes the joys of conqueſt, Thee 
My ſoul expands to meet approaching freedom, 155 *. 
Now hover o'er us with propitious wings, SCENE V And 
11 oh patriots and of — 99 z ; : | Cal 
ye, whoſe blood tyrannic rage effus'd, AHOMET, ? HA, CALI, ABDALLA, % 
Or perſecution dent amend — call; ; 1 e fo 3 Nor 
And from the manſions of perpetual peace Mabomet. 
Deſcend, to ſweeten labours once your own. Henceforth for ever happy be this day, 
33 Cali. Sacred to love, to pleaſure, and Irene: ; 
Go then, and with united eloquence | The matchleſs fair has bleſs'd me with compliance; Wh 
Confirm your troops; and when the moon's fair | Let every tongue reſound Irene's praiſe, Of} 
q beam + 8858 PR” And ſpread the general tranſport through mankind, Ren 
Plays on the quiv'ring waves, to guide our flight, Cali. | Feb 
Return, Demetrius, and be free for ever. a Bleſt prince, for whom indulgent Heav'n ordains Ich. 
: 2 ' [Exeunt Dem. and Leon. | At once the joys of paradiſe and empire, His 
| hs A I Now join thy people's, and thy Cal!'s prayers, Am 
SCENE lv Suſpend thy paſſage to the ſeats of blils, - By 
: Nor wiſh for houries in Irene's arms. * 
CALI, ABDALLA. Mabumet. Noo 
| Ws Forbear I know the long-try'd faith of Cali. ane 
= Ab1alla, 3 
How the new monarch, ſwell'd with airy rule, O, could the eyes of kings, like thoſe of Heav'n, 
Looks dow, contemptucus, from his fancy d height, | Search to the dark recefles of the ſoul, 
And utters fate, unmindful of Abdalla! = Oft would they find ingratitude and treaſon, 
FOIA SEE. e By ſmiles, and oaths, and praifes ill diſguis'd! 
Far be ſuch black ingratitude from Cali How rarely would they meet, in crowded courts, 
hen Aſia's nations own me for their lord, Fidelity fo firm, ſo pure, as mine! 
Wealth, and command, and graudeur, ſhall bethine Muſtapha. 
| Abdalla, Yet, ere we give our looſen'd thoughts to rapture, 
this the recompence reſerv'd for me? Let prudence obviate an impending danger | 
ar'ſt thou thus dally with Abdalla's paſſion? | Tainted by ſloth, the parent of ſedition, 
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Tee hungry janizary burns for plunder, 
Aud growls in private o'er his idle ſabre. 
Mahomet; 
To fill their murmurs, ere the twenticth fun 
Shall ſhed his beams upon the bridal bed, 
[rouze to war, and conquer for Irene. 
Then ſhall the Rhodian mourn his ſinking tow'rs, 
Aud Buda fall, and proud Vienna tremble, 
Then ſhall Venetia feel the Turkiſh pow'r, 
And ſubject ſeas roar round their queen in vain. 
| dalla. 
Then ſeize fair Italy's delightful coaſt, 
Jo fix your ſtandard in imperial Rome. 
Mabomet, : 
Her ſons malicious clemency ſhall ſpare, 
To form new legends, ſanctify new crimes, 
To canonize the ſlaves of ſuperſtition, 
And fill the world with follics and impoſtures, 
Til angry Heav'n ſhall mark them out for ruin, 
And war o*'erwhelm them in their dream of vice. 
0 could her fabled ſaints, and boaſted prayers, 
Call forth her ancient heroes to the field, 
How ſhould I joy, *midit the fierce ſhock of nations, 
To croſs the tow'rings of an equal foul, 
And hid the maſter genius rule the world! 
Abdalla, Cali, go—proclaim my pupoſe. 
{Exeunt Cali and Abdalla. 


SCENE VI. 


MAHOMET, MUST APHA, 


Mahomet. 
till Cali lives, and muſt he live to-morrow ? 
That fawning villain's forc'd congratulations 


Will cloud my triumphs, and pollute the day. 


Mftaphe. 

Vith cautious vigilance, at my command, 

Two faithful captains, Haſan and Caraza, 

purſue him through his labyrinths of treaſon, 

And wait your ſummons to report his conduct. 
Mahomet, 

Call them but let them not prolong their tale, 

Nor preſs too much upon a lover's patience. 

[Exit Muſtapha, 


+ SCENE VII. 

85 Mahomet ſolus. 
Weome'er the hope, ſtill blaſted, fill renew'd, 
Of happineſs, lures on from toil to toil, 
Remember Mahomet, and ceaſe thy labour, 
Echold him here, in love, in war ſucceſsful, 
bchold him wretched in his double triumph; 
His fan'rite faithleſs, and his miſtreſs baſe, 5 
Ambition only gave her to my arms, 
Þy reaſon. not convinc'd, nor won by love. 
Ambition was her crime, but mcaner folly 
Dooms me to lothe at once, and deat on falſehood, 
And idolize th' apoſtate I contemn. 
thou art more chan the gay dream of fancy. 
More than a plcaſing ſound without a meaning, 
0 happineſs ! ſure thou art ail Aipailia's. 


SCENE VIII. 


MAMOMET, MUSTAPHA, HASSAN, AND CARAZA, 


;  HMabomet. 
Caraza, ſpeak—have ye remark'd the Baſla ? 
285 Caraga. 
Cloſe, as we might unſeen, we watch'd his ſteps; 
Hi air diſorder d, and his gait unc qual, 
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a 


{ Reſcrv'd to all the pangs of tedious 


And daſh'd the might of 


— 
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Betray'd the wild emotions of his mind. 
Sudden he ſtops, and inward turns his eyes, 
Abſorb'd in thought; then ſtarting from his trance, 
Conſtrains a ſullen ſmile, and ſhoots away, . 
With him Abdalla we beheld 
Mrjtapba. 
Abdalla ! 

D Mabomet. Nos 

He wears of late reſentment on his brow, 


| Deny'd the government of Servia's province. 


Caraza. | 
We mark'd him ſtorming in exceſs of fury, 
And heard, within the thicket that conceal'd us, 
An undiſtinguiſh'd ſound of threat'ning rage. 
. Muſtapha. : 
How guilt once harbour'd in the conſcious breaſt, 
Intimidates the brave, degrades the * 
See Cali, dread of kings, and pride of armies, 
By treaſon levell'd with the dregs of men! 
Ere guilty fear depreſs'd the hoary chief, 
An angry murmur, a rebellious frown, 
Had ftretch'd che fiery boaſter in the grave. 
Mabomet. | 
Shall monarchs fear to draw the ſword of juſtice, 
Aw'd by the crowd, and by their ſlaves reſtrain'd ? 


| Seize him this night, and through the private paſe 


ſage f 
Con vey him to the Prifon's inmoſt aye apr 
eath. : 
[Exeunt Mahemet and Muſtapha, 


SCENE IX. 
HASAN, CARAZA, 


Haſan. - 

Shall then the Greeks, unpuniſh'd and conceal'd, 
Contrive, perhaps, the ruin of our empire, 
League with our chiefs, and propagate ſedition ? 

Caraze. i | 
Whate'er their ſcheme, the Baſſa's death defeats it, 
And gratitude's ſtrong ties reſtrain my tongue. 

Haſan. 

What ties to ſlaves? what gratitude to foes ? 

Caraza. 2 
In that black day when flaughter'd thouſands ſell 
Around theſe tatal walls, the tide of war 
Bore me victorious onward, where Demetrius 
Tore upreſiſted from the giant hand 
Of ſtern Schalias, the triumphant creſcent, 
em from the ramparts, 
There [ became, nar bluſu to make it known, 
The captive of his ſword, The coward Greeks, 
Enrag'd by wrongs, exuiting with ſucceſs, 
Doon:'d me to die with all the [Turkiſh captains; 
But brave Demetrius ſcorn'd thę mean revenge, 
And gave me life | 


Haſan, . 
Do thou repay the gift, 
Leſt unrewarded mercy loſe its charms, 
Frofuſe of wealth, or bounteous of ſucceſs, 
When Heav'n beſtows the privilege to bleſs; 
Let no weak doubt the gen'rous hand reſtrain, 
For when was pow'r beneſicent in vain? [ Exit. 


ACT V.—SCENE I, a 


Aſpaſia ſolus. 
Ix theſe dark moments of ſuſpended fate, 


* 
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White yet the future 3 my country 
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Lies in the womb of Providence conceal'd, Reſerv'd, for other lands, the ſcourge of Heay'y, flepcefor 
And anxious angels wait the mighty birth; | | paſa: Fall plu! 
O grant thy ſacred influence, pow'rful virtue! Say, by what fraud, what force were you defeated} Steal Iro 
Attention riſe, ſurvey the fair creation, Betray'd by falſehood, or by crowds o'crborn? 
Tilt, conſcious of th'encircling deity, | Demetrius, | Ceaſe th 
Beyond the miſts of care thy pinion tow'rs. The preſſing exigence forbids relation. Advance 
This calm, theſe joys, dear innocence, are thine, | Abdalla 
Joys ill exchang'd for gold. and pride, and empire. | EIS afa. forbear 
: ; x Pp [Enter Irene and attendants. . waar gan his 3 rage Thy lov 
5 I | Broke out in perfidy - Oh curs'd Aſpaſia oc ruſl 
SCENE Il. Born to a, 19 the ruin of her A 4 
 ASPASIA, IRENE, ATTENDANTS, Hide me, oh hide me from upbraiding Greece ! What nc 
| Trene. Rs Ya Oh, hide me from myſelf! 
gee how the moon through all th' unclouded ſky | N Demetrius. 
Spreads her mild radiance, and deſcending dews s Be fruitleſs grief 
Revive the languid flow'rs; thus nature ſhone | The doom of guilt alone, nor dare to ſeize Shall th 
New from the Maker's hand, and fair array'd The breaſt where virtue guards the throne of peace, Tell hon 
In the bright colpurs of primæ val Spring; Devolve, dear maid, thy ſorrows on the wreteh, And ſto 
When purity, while fraud was yet unknown, Whole fear, or rage, or treachery, betray'd us, 
Play'd fearleſs in th' inviolated ſhades. © Trene aſide, _ Hlatuat 
This elemental joy, this gen'ral calm, | A private ſtation may diſcover more; Vaclalf 
Is ſure tlie ſmile of unoffended Heav'n. Then let me rid them of Irene's preſence : Still do 
Yet ! why— e ; : Proceed, and pive a looſe to love and treaſon, Gar d 
A 1 Maid. - A - [ Withdraws | 
ehold, within th' embowꝰring grove Pafta. | 
Aſpaſia ſtand —_ |; 8 9 N Yet tell. ' Forgive 
Trere. : 8 Demetrius. Now, t 
With melancholy mien, To tell, or hear, were waſte of life, 
Penſi ve, and envious of Irene's greatneſs. | — Aſpaſia. 'Tis m. 
Steal unperceiv'd upon her meditation The life, which only this deſign ſupported, And co 
But ſee, the lofty maid, at our approach, Were now well loſt, in hearing how you fail'd, 
| Reſumes th' imperious air of haughty virtue. Demetrins, Fly, w. 
Are theſe th* unceaſing joys, th unmingled plea- | Or meanly fraudulent, or madly gay, The pe 
„pers [Te Aſpaſia. Abdalla, while we waited near the palace, Leave 
For which Aſpaſia ſcorn'd the Turkiſh crown ? With ill-tim'd mirth propos'd the bowl of love, And di 
Is this th' unſhaken confidence in Heav'n? Juſt as it rcach'd my lips, a ſudden cry : Thy l 
ls this the boaſted bliſs of conſcious virtue? Urg'd me to daſh it to the ground untouch'd, 
When did content ſigh out her cares in ſecret? And ſeize my ſword with diſencumber'd hand. Once t 
When did felicity repine in deſerts ? Tp | aso. | Bchol 
Aſpaſia. What cry ? The ſtratagem ? Did then Abdalla !- 
IIl ſuits with guilt the gateties of triumph; Demetrius, + 
When daring vice inſults eternal juſtice, At once a thouſand paſſions fir'd his check? Well! 
The miniſters of wrath forget compaſſion, Ihen all is paſt, he cried—and darted from us; And t. 
And ſnatch the flaming bolt with haſty hand. Nor at the call of Cali deign'd to turn. Alike 
Trene. | i 7 tes Aſpajia, But fo 
Forbear thy threats, proud propheteſs of ill, Why did you ſtay? Deſerted and betray d? hallt 
Vers'd in the ſecret counſels of the ſky. - | What more could force attempt, or art contrive? 3 
© Ahpaſia. | 555 Demetrius, 
Forbear—But thou art ſunk beneath reproach ; Amazement ſeiz'd us, and the hoary Baſſa 
In vain affected raptures fluſh the cheek, Stood torpid in ſuſpenſe; but ſoon Abdalla 
And ſongs of re warble from the tongue, Return'd with force that made reſiſtance vain, 
When fear and anguiſh labour in the breaſt, And bade his new confederate ſeize the traitors. 
And all within is darkneſs and confuſion ; Cali diſarm'd, was borne away to death; 
Thus on decæitful Ætna's flow'ry fide, Myſelf eſcap'd, or favour'd, or neglected. Abdal 
Unfading verdure glads the roving eye, ;  Aſpaſia. » Hate 
While ſecret flames, with unextinguiſh'd rage, O Greece! renown'd tor icience and for wealth, | 
Inſatiate on her waſted entrails prey, | Behold thy boaſted honours ſnatch'd away. Diſpa 
And melt her treach'rous beauties into ruin, | Demetrius. Whit 
| [Eiter Demetrius. Though difappointment blaſt onr gencral ſcheme, | 
SCENE III # Yet much remains to hope, I ſhall not call This] 
a Y Ihe day difaft*rous that ſecures our flight; Secur 
ASPASIA, TRENE, DEMETRIUS, Nor think that effort Joſt which rcſcues thee. | 
: N ; : A Demetrius. A 5 : [ Enter Abdalla, I 
Fly, fly, my love, deſtruction ruſhes on us, _ el 
The rack cxpects us, and the ſword purſues, SCENE. IV. Ere h 
Aſpafia. IRENE, ASPASIA, DEMETRIUS, ABDALLA. 
Is Greece deliver*d ? is the tyrant ſall'n ? Aldalla. u Ia vai 
Demetrius. At length the prize is mine The haughty maid Of fre 
Greece is no more, the proſp'rous tyrant lives, | That bears the fate of empires in het air, Relay 
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Near d with ſear, refuſe 


nerceforth ſhall live for me; for me alone 
dall plume her charms, and, with attentive watch, 
Steal from Abdalla's eye the ſign to ſmile, 
5 Demetrius: , 
Caſe this wild roar of ſavage exultation; 
Advance, and periſh in — frantic boaſt. 
Aſpa/ia. 
forbear Demetrius, Ae calls thee; 
Thy love, Aſpaſia, calls; reſtrain thy ſword; 
Nor ruſh on uſeleſs wounds with idle courage. 
Demetrius. i 
What now remains ? 
| Aſpaſia.. 
It now remains to fly? 
- Demetrius. 
gal then the ſavage live, to boaſt his inſult ; 
Teli how Demetrius ſhunn'd his ſingle hand, 
And ſtole his life and miſtreſs from his ſabre ? 
7 Abdalla. 
Tatuate loiterer, has fate, in vain, 
Vacialp'd his iron gripe to ſet thee free? 
Sill doſt thou flutter in the jaws of death 
dard with thy fears, and maz'd in ſtupefac- 
tion | 
Pg Demetrius, 
Forgive, my fair, tis life, tis nature calls, 
Now, traitor, feel the ſear, that chills my hand. 
Apaſia 
'Tis madneſs to provoke ſuperfluous danger, 
And cowardice to dread the boaſt of ſolly. 
Avdalla. 
fly, wretch, while yet my pity grants thee flight; 
The power of Turkey waits upon my call. 
Leave but this maid, reſign a hopeleſs claim, 
And drag away thy life in ſcorn and faicty, 
Thy life, too mean a prey to lure Abdalla. 
Demetrius. [ 
Once more I dare thy ſword; behold the prize, 
Bchold, I quit her to the chauce of battle! | 
| [@vitting Aj paſta, 
Adalla. 


Well may'ſt thou call thy maſter to the combat, 
Ard try the hazard, that haſt nought to ſtake; 
Alke my death, or thine, is gain to thee ; 

But ſoon thou ſhalc repent : another moment 

Shall throw th' attending janizaries round thee, 
F. | [ Exit baſtily Abdalla. 


* SCENE V. 
ASPASIA, DEMETRIUS, 


Trene. 
Abdalla fails, now fortune all is mine. 
Halte, Murza, to the palace, let the lultan 
| I To one of ber attendants. 
Dilpatch his guards to ſtop the flying traitors, 
While 1 protract their Ray. Be ſwift and faithful. 
[Hit Murza. 
This lucky ſtratagem ſhall charm the Sultan, Aide. 
decute his confidence, and fix his love. 
Demetrius. 
Dehold a boaſter's worth! Now ſaatch, my fair, 
e happy moment, haſten ro the ſaorc, 
kee he return with thouſands at his fide. 
Alſpaſia. 
la vain I liſten to th' _ call 
0! freedom and of love : My trembling joints, 
to bear me fgrward. 


| Ade 
Py je . 
— 
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Leave ſlav'ry, guilt, and infamy behind. 
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fate involve thee; 
For ſake a wretch abandon'd to deſpair, 

To ſhare the miſerics herſelf has caus'd. 


Depart, Demetrius, Jeſt m 


Demetrins, 
Let us not ſtruggle with tht et will, 
Nor Janguilh o'er. irreparable ruins; 
Come, haſte and live Thy innocence and truth ' 
Shall bleſs our wand'rings, and propitiate Heav'n, 
Irene. | 
Preſs not her flight, while yet her feeble nerves + 


. Refuſe their office, and uncertain life 


Still labours with imaginary woes _ / 
Here let me tend her with officious care, 
Watch cach unquiet flutter of the breaſt, 
And joy to feel the vital warmth return, 


| To ſee the cloud for ſake lier kindling check, 


And hail the roſy dawn of riling health, 
Apaſia. 

Oh!] rather ſcornful of flagitious greatneſs, 

Reſolve to ſhare our dangers and eur toils, 

Companion of our flight, illuſtt ious exile, 


Len-. 
My ſoul attends thy voice, and baniſu'd virtue 
Strives to regain her empire of the mind: 
Aſſiſt her efforts with tliy ſtrong perſuaſion; 
Sure 'tis the happy hour ozdaia'd above, 
When vanquiſh'd vice ſhall tyrannize no more. 
D-metrivs. | 
Remember, pcace and anguiſh are before thee, 
And lonour and reproach, and heav'n and hell. 
Aſpaſea. 
Content with freedom, and precarious greatneſs. 
| Demetri:s. | p 
Now make thy choice, while yet the pow'r of 
choice ü ; 
Kind 11:aven aFords thee, and inviting mercy 
Holds ont her hand.to lead thee back to truth, 
Trene. 
Stay—in this dubious twilight of conviction. 
The gleams of reaſon, and the clouds of paſſion, 
Irradiate and obſcure my breaſt by turns: 
Stay but a moment, and prevailing truth 
Will fpread reſiſtleſs light upon my foul. 
Demetrius. | 
But fince none knows the danger of a moment, 
Aud Heav'n forbids to laviſh life away, 
let kiud compuliton terminate the conteſt. 
[ S-izing ber hand, 
Te Chriſtian captives, follow me to freedom: 
A galley waits us, and the winds invite. 
Trene. 5 
Whence is this violence? 
Demetrias. 
Your calmer thought 
Will teach a gentler term, 
Treue. 
Forbear this rudeneſs, | 
And learn the rev'rence due to Turkey's queen: 
Fly, ſla ves, and call the juſtan to my reſcue. | 
Demetrius. . 
Farewell, unhappy maid: May ev'ry joy 
Be thine, that wealth can give, or guilt receive! 
AY pia 1 


| And when, contemptuous of imperial pow'r, 


Diſeaſe ſha!l chaſe the phantoms of ambition, 
May penitence attend thy mournful bed, 


Aud wang thy lateſt pray'r'to pitying Heav'n ! - 


Exer. Dem, Aſp. w1ith part of the attendants. 


\ 
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7 SCENE VI. 
Irene walks at a diftange from her attendants, 


5 Aſter à pauſe. 

Againſt the when +. ſecures, 
Inſidious malice aims her darts in vain ; 
Turn'd backwards by the 

8 Heav'n. | 
Perhaps ev'n now the lovers unpurſu'd 
Bound o'er the ſparkling waves. Go, happy bark, 
Thy facred freight ſhall {till the raging main. 
To guide thy paſſage ſhall th' atrial ſpirits 
Fill all the ſtarry lamps with double blaze ; 
Th' applauding ſky ſhall pour forth all its beams, 
To grace the triumph of victorious virtue. 
While 1, not yet familiar to my crimes, 
Recoil from thought, and ſhudder at myſelf. 
How am I chang'd! How lately did Irene 
Fly from the buſy pleaſures of her ſex, 
Well pleas'd to ſearch the treaſures of remem- 
brance, 
And live her guiltleſs moments o'er anew ! 
Come, let vs ſeek new pleaſures in the palace, 
Till ſoft fatigue invite us to repoſe. | 
[To her attendants, going off. 


SCENE VII. 
Euter Muſtapha, meeting and lopping ber. 


ATuſftapha. 
Fair falſchood ſtay. . Yap 
| Trene. 


What dream of ſudden power 
Has taught my ſlave the language of command ! 
Henceforth be wiſe, nor hope a {ſecond pardon. 
Mrftapha. 


Who calls for pardon from a wretch condemn'd ? 


Irene. N 
Thy look, thy ſpeech, thy action, all is wildneſs 
Who charges guilt on me ? 
Muyſtapha. 
Who charges guilt ! 
Aſk of thy heart; attend the voice of confcience— 
Who charges guilt ! lay by this proud reſentment 
That fires thy cheek, and elevates thy mien, 
Nor thus ufurp the dignity of virtue. 


Review this day. | 
Irene. 
Whate'er thy accuſation, 
The ſultan is my judge. 
| Auſtapha. 


That hope is paſt; 
Hard was the ſtrife of juſtice and of love; 
But now ' tis o'er, and juſtice has prevail'd. | trius ? 
Know'ſt thou not Cali? know'ſt thou not Deme- 


Trene. 
Bold flave, I know them botk—1 know them trai- 
tors, 2 
Muſiapbæ. [traitors. 


perfidious l—yes—too well thou know'ſt them 


Irene. 
Their treaſon throws no ſtain upon Irene. 
This day has prov'd my fondneſs for the ſultun; 
He knew Irene's truth. 
Miſtapba. 

| The ſultan knows it, 
He knows how near apoſtacy to treaſon 
But tis not mine to judge—l ſcorn and leave thee, 


I go, leſt vengeance urge my hand to blood, 


powerful breath of 


| 


\ 
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To blood, too mean to ſtain a ſoldier's ſabre. 


i Irene to her attendants. 
Go, bluſt'ring ſla ve. He has not heard of Murzz 
That dext'rous meſſage frees me from ſuſpicion, 


SCENE VIII. 


Enter Haſan, Caraza, with Mutes, who throw th 
black rope upon Irene, and ſign to her attendant; g 
withdraw. 15 7 

Haſan. 

Forgive, fair excellence, th* unwilling tongue 

The tongue that, fore d by ſtrong neceſſity, : 

Bids beauty, ſuch as thine, prepare to die. 

Trent, 
What wild miſtake is this ? Take hence with ſpeed 
Your robe of mourning, and your dogs of death, 


Quick from my ſight, you inauſpicious monſters, 


Nor dare henceforth to ſhock Irene's walks. 

| Haſan. 
Alas! they come, commanded by the ſultan, 
Th' unpitying miniſters of Turkiſh juſtice, 
Nor dare to ſpare the life his frown condemns, 

Irene. 

Are theſe the rapid thunderbolts of war, 
That pour with ſudden violence on kingdoms, 
And ſpread their flames reſiſtleſs o'er the world? 
What ſleepy charms benumb theſe active heroes, 
Depreſs their ſpirits, and retard their ſpeed? 
Beyond the fear of ling'ring puniſhment, 
Aſpaſia now within her lover's arms 7 
Securely ſleeps, and, in delightful dreams, 


| Smiles at. the threat'nings of defcated rage. 


Caraza. 
We come, bright virgin, though relenting nature 
Shrinks at the hated taſk, for thy deſtruction; 
When, ſummon'd by the ſultan's clam'rous fury, 
We aſk'd, with tim'rous tongue, th' offender's 
name, 
He ſtruck his tortur'd breaſt, and roar'd Irene: 
We ſtarted at the ſound, again inquir'd, 
Again his thund'ring voice return'd Irene. 
Irene. 
Whence is this rage? what barb' rous tongue has 
wrong'd me ? (cenſe ? 
What fraud miſleads him? or what crimes its 


| aſan. 
Expiring Cali nam'd Irene's chamber, 


The place appointed for his maſter's death. 


Irene's chamber! From my faithful boſom 

Far be the thought—But hear my proteſtation, 
Caras. 

*Tis ours, alas, to puniſh, not to judge; 

Not call'd to try the caufe, we heard the ſentence, 
Ordain'd the mournful meſſengers of death. 
Irene. 
Some ill-deſigning ſtateſman's baſe intrigue! 
Some cruel ſtratagem of jealous heauty! 
Perhaps yourſelves the villains that defame me, 
Now haſte to murder, ere returning thought 
Recal th' extorted doom. It muſt be ſo, 
Confeſs your crime, or lead me to the ſultan, 
There dauntleſs truth ſhall blaſt the vile accuſer 
Then ſhall you feel what language cannot utter, 
Each piercing torture, every change of pain, 
That vengeance can invent, or pow r inflict. 


Enter Abdalla, be flops ſhort and liſtens, 


[Exit Muſtapha, 


re. 
aſtapla, 


Murza, 
icion. 


row the 
dants ta 


$ in · 


tents 


Aud ſtun me with the ye 


— 


IRE NE. N : 

O, hear my pray'rs! accept, all-pitying Heaven, 

Theſe tears, theſe pangs, theſe laſt remains of life, 

Nor let the crimes of this deteſted day 

Be charg'd upon my ſoul. O mercy! mercy! ' 
Mutes force ber outs 


* SCENE 1X. | 
1E ENZ, BASAN, CARAZA, ABDALLA, 


£bdalla aſide. 
Allis not loſt, Abdalla, ſee the queen, 
dee the laſt witneſs of thy guilt and fear 
?arob'd in death —Diſpatch her and be great. 
Caraza. : 
Uahappy fair! compaſſion calls upon me 
To check this torrent of imperious rage; 
While unavailing anger crowds thy tongue 
With idle threats and fruitleſs exclamation, 
The fraudful moments ply their filent wings, 
Aud ſteal thy life away. Death's horrid angel 
Already ſhakes his bloody ſabre o'er thee. 
The raging ſultan burns till our return, 
(urſes the dull delays of ling'ring mercy, 
And thinks his fatal mandates ill obey'd. » 
Abdalla. 
| then your ſov*reign's life ſo cheaply rated, 
That thus you parley with detected treaſon ? 
Should ſhe prevail to gain the ſultan's preſence, 
doon might her tears engage a lover's credit; 
Perhaps her malice might transfer the charge, 
perhaps her pois'nous —_— might blaſt Abdalla. 
rene. 
olet me but be heard, nor fear from me 
Or flights of pow'r, or projects of ambition! 
My hopes, my wiſhes, terminate in life, 
A ie life for grief, and for repentance, 
Abdalla. 
Imark'd her wily meſſenger afar, 
And faw him ſkulking in the cloſeſt walks; 
Igueſs d her dark defigns, and warn'd the ſultan, 
And bring her former ſentence new confirm'd. 
Haſan. 
Then call it not our cruelty, nor crime, 
Deem us not deaf to woe, nor blind to beauty, 
That, thus conſtrain d, we ſpeed the ſtroke of death. 
| [ Beckons the mutes. 
5 rene. 
0 name not death! Diſtraction and amazement, 
Horror and agony, are in that ſound! 
Let me but live, heap woes on woes upon me, 
Hide me with murd'rers in the dungeon's gloom, 
dend me to wander on ſome pathleſs ſhore, - 
Let ſhame and hooting infamy purſue me, 
Let ſlav ry haraſs, and let hunger gripe. 
Caraza, 
Could we reverſe the ſentence of the ſultan, 
Uur bleeding boſoms plead Irene's cauſe. 
But cries and tears are vain, prepare with patience 
To meet that fate we can delay no longer. 
Te mutes at the ſign lay bold of ber, 
0 : Ab dalla. . 
Diſpatch, ye ling*ring flaves, or nimbler hands 
Quick at my call hall execute your charge ; 
Dupatch, and learn a fitter time for pity. 
ITirene. 
brant me one hour, O grant me but a moment, 
And bounteous Heaven repay the mighty mercy 
With peaceful death, and happineſs eternal! 
The , Caraza. 
prayer I cannot t 
Short be thy pains. who 


I dare not hear. 
[Signs again to the mutes, 
rene, 2 
: Unutterable anguiſh ! 
Guilt and deſpair ! pale (peares, 


e in around me, 
gs of ation! 


7 


SCENE X. 
ABDALLA, HASAN, CARAZA., 


Abdalla aſide. - 
Safe in her death, and in Demetrius flight, 
Abdalla, bid thy troubled breaſt be calm; 
Now ſhalt thou ſhine the darling of the ſultan, 
The plot all Cali's, the detection thine. 
Haſan to Caraza. 


Does not thy boſom, for I know thee tender, 


A ftranger to th' oppreſſor's ſavage joy, 
Melt at Irene's ſate, and ſhare her woes? 
4 Caraza. 


| wa piercing cries yet fill the loaded air, 


well on my ear, and ſadden all my ſoul; 
But let us try to clear our clouded brows, 
And tell the horrid tale with cheerful face; 
The ſtormy ſultan rages at our ſtay. 

Abdalla. 
Frame your report with circumſpective art, 
Inflame her crimes, exalt your own obedience, 
But let no thoughtleſs hint involve Abdalla. 
Caraza. 5 0 

What need of caution to report the fate 
Of her the ſultan's voice condemn'd to die? 


Or why ſhould he, v-hoſe violence of duty 


Has ſerv'd his prince ſo well, demand our ſilence ? 
Abdalla. 

Perhaps my zeal too fierce, betray*d my prudence; 
Perhaps my warmth exceeded my commiſſion ; 
Perhaps I will not ſtoop to plead my cauſe; 
Or argue with the ſlave that fav'd Demetrius. 

' Caraza. + 
From his _— learn thou the pow'r of virtue, 


Nor hope his fortune while thou want'ft his worth. 


Haſan. 
The ſultan comes, fill gloomy, {till enrag'd. 


SCENE XI. 


- HASAN, CARAZA, MIHLOMET, MUSTAPHA, AB- 
DALLA. 


| Mabomet. 8 
Where's this fair trait reis? Where's this ſmiling 
miſchief? 
Whom neither vows could fix, nor favours bind ? 
: Hcſan. 

Thine orders, mighty ſultan, are perform'd, 
And all Irene now is breathleſs clay. 

Mabomet. 
Your haſty zeal defrauds the claim of juſtice, 
And diſappointed vengeance burns in vain ; 
I came to heighten tortures by reproach, 
And add new terrors to the face of death. [pire} 
Was this the maid whoſe love I bought with em- 
True, ſhe was fair; the ſmile of innocence 
Play'd on her cheek—So ſhone the firſt apoſtate 
Irene's chamber ! Did not roaring Cali, 
Juſt as the rack forc'd out his ſtruggling ſoul, 

ame for the ſcene of death Ircne's chamber ? 
Muſtapba. 


11 . 
| His breath prolong'd but to detect her treaſon, 


Then in ſhort ſighs forſook his broken frame. 


» 2 
: 
1 
: 
N 
; 
4 
f 
} 
: 
' 


— Aye 


There had 
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1 5 5 1 Mabomet. e 
Decreed to periſh in Irene's chamber 
Claſp'd in her arms, or ſlumb'ring on her breaſt, 
And bar'd my boſom to the ruffian's dagger. 


SCENE XII. 


HASAN, CARAZA, MAHOMET, MUSTAPHA, MUR- 
: ZA, AEDALLA, | 


Mur xa. 

Forgive, great ſultan ! that by fate prevented, 

I bring a tardy meſſage from Irene. 
Mabomet. 

Some artful wile of counterfeited love ! 

Some ſoft decoy to lure me to deſtruction ! 

And thou, the curs'd accomplice of her treaſon, 

Declare thy meſſage, and expect thy doom. 

Eb Murg. 

The queen requeſted that a choſen troop 

Might intercept the traitor Greek, Demetrius, 

Then ling' ring with his captive miſtreſs here. 
Muſiapba. 


The Greek, Demetrius! whom th' expiring Daſſa 


Declar'd the chief aſſociate of his guilt. 
Mabomet. 
A choſen troop to intercept Demetrius 
The . requeſted, - Wretch, repeat the meſ- 
age; ; 

And if = varied accent prove thy falſchood, 

Or but one moment's pauſe betray confuſion, 
Thoſe trembling limbs Speak out, thou ſhiv'ring 


traitor, 
; Nur xa. 
The queen requeſted— 
| Mabomet. *+ 


Who? the dead Irene ? 
Was ſhe then guiltleſs !. Has my thoughtleſs rage 
Deſtroy'd the faireſt workmanſhip of Heav'n ! 
Doom'd her to death unpity'd and unheard, 
Amidſt her kind ſolicitudes for me! 
Ye ſla ves of cruelty, ye tools of rage, 

8 To Haſan end Caraza. 
Ve blind officious miniſters of folly, [der ?. 
Could not her charms repreſs your zeal for mur- 
Could not her prayers, her innocence, her tears,” 
Suſpend the dreadſul ſentence for an hour? 
One hour had freed me from the fatal error, 
One hour had ſav'd me {rom deſpair and madneſs, 

Caraza. 
Your fierce impatience ſorc'd us from your pre- 
ſence, 
Urg'd us to ſpecd, and bade us baniſh pity, 
Nor truſt our paſſions with her fatal charms, 
; Mubomet. | 

Vhat hadſt thou loſt by lighting thoſe commands? 
'i hy life perhaps—-Were but Irene ſpar' d. 


Woll if a thouſand lives like thine had periſh'd ; 


Such beauty, ſweetneſs, love, were cheaply bought, 
Wich half the grov'ling flaves that load the globe. 
| | TAuflapha. 

Great is thy wee ! but think, illuſtrious ſultan, 
Such ills are ſent for ſouls like thine to conquer. 
Shake off this weight of unavailing gricf, 

Luſh to the war, diſplay thy dreadiul banners, 
And lead thy troops victorious round the world. 

Mal omet. {umph, 


Robb'd of the maid with whom I wiſh'd to tri- 


e lull'd me with I Bag mee . | 


4 


No more I burn for fame, or for dominion 
Succeſs and conqueſt now are empty ſounds, 
Remorſe and anguiſh ſeize on all my breaſt; 
Thoſe groves, whoſe ſhades embower'd the dear 
Irene, 
Heard her laſt cries, and fann'd her dying beauties, 
Shall hide me from the taſteleſs world for ever, 
| Mahomet goes back and return, 
Yet, ere I quit the ſceptre of dominion, 
Let one juſt act conclude the hateful day. 
Hew down, ye guards, thoſe vaſlals of diſtraction, 
{ Pointing to Haſan and Cara, 
Thoſe hounds of blood, that catch the hint to kill; 


} Bear off with eager haſte th' unfiniſh'd ſentence, 


And ſpeed the ſtroke, leſt mercy ſhould o'ertake 
them, 
: Caraza. 
Thea hear, great Mahomet, the voice of truth; 
Mabomet. 
Hear! ſhall I hear thee ! didſt thou hear Irene? 
Caraza. 
Hear but a moment. 
Mabomet. 5 
Hadſt thou heard a moment, 
Thou might'ſt have liv'd, for thou hadſt ſpar d 
Irene. | | 
4 : Caraza, : 
I heard her, pitied her, and wiſh'd to ſave her, 
| Mahomet, © 
And wiſh'd—Be ſill thy fate to wiſh in vain, 


Caraza. 


I heard, and ſoften'd, till Abdalla brought 


Her final doom, and hurried her deſtruction, ' 
Mabomet. 

Abdalla brought her doom! Abdalla brought it! 

The wretch, whoſe guilt declar'd by tortur'd Cali, 


| My rage and grief had hid from my remembrance; 


Abdalla brought her doom ! 
Hen. 
8 Abdalla brought it, 
While yetſhe begg'd to plead her cauſe before thee, 
Ma homet. 
O ſeize me, madneſs—Did ſhe call on me! 
feel, I ſee the ruſhan's barbirous rage. 
He ſciz'd her melting in the fond appeal, 
And ſtopp'd the heav'nly voice that call'd on me. 
My ſpirits fail, a while ſupport me, vengeance— 
Be juſt, ye flaves, and, to be juſt, be cruel, 
Contrive new racks, imbitter every pang, 
Inflict whatever treaſon can deſerve,- 
Which murder'd innocence that call'd on me. 
Exit Mahomet, 
[Abdalla is dragged . 


SCENE XIII. 
MARCMET, HA SAN, CARAZ A, Mus TATHA, Mün- 
24. 


Muſiapba to Muræa. 
What plagues, what tortures are in ſtore for thee, 
Thou fluggiſh idler, dilatory flave ? 
Behold the mode! of conſummate beauty, 
Torn from the mourning earth by thy negleQ, 

Murza. 

Such was the will of Heav'n—A band of Greeks 
That mark'd my courſe, ſuſpicious of my purple, 
Ruſh'd out and ſeiz d me, thoughtleſs and unarm'Ga 
Breathleſs, amaz'd, and on the guarded beach 


Detain'd me till Demetrius ſet me free. 


ever. 


R- 


IRENE. 


1 


My ; 
© ſure the fall.of ach rated on crimes, 
& fix'd the juſtice of all. conſcious Heav'n. _ 
When haughty guilt exults with impious joy, 
Miſtake ſhall blaſt, or accident deſtroy ; 
Weak man with erring rage may throw the dart, 
put Heav'n ſhall guide ir to the guilty heart. 


EPILOGUE. 


zy a Turk! a haughty, tyrant king, 
5 thinks us women l to dreſs and ſing, 
To pleaſe his fancy ſee no other man 
Let him perſuade me to it if he can: 
Beſides, he has fifty wives ; and who can hear 
To have the fiftieth part her paltry ſhare ? 
'Tis true, the fellow's handſome, ſtrait, and tall; 


But how the devil ſhould he pleaſe us all! 


277 
My ſwain is little true but be it known, 

My pride's to have that little all my on. 

Men will be ever to their error's blind, 


Where woman's not allow'd to ſpeak her mind; 


I ſwear this eaſtern pageantry is nonſenſe, 
And for one man—one wife's enough in conſcience, 
In vain-proud man uſurps what's woman's due ; 
For us alone, they honour's paths purſue : 
Inſpir'd by us, they glory's heights aſcend ; 
Woman the ſource, the object, and the end. 
Though wealth, and pow'r, and glory they receive, 
Theſe all are trifles, to what we can give. 
For us the ſtateſman lahours, hero fights, | 
Bears toilſome days, and wakes long tedious nights: | 
And when bleſt peace has ſilenc'd war's alarms, 
Receives his full reward in beauty's arma. 


* 


POEMAT A. C4 


[JAN. 20, 21, 1773.] 


vir x qui varias vices 

Rerum perpetuus temperat Arbiter, 
Leto cedere lumini | 

Noctis triſtitiam qui gelidæ jubet, 
Acri ſanguine turgidos. 

obductoſque oculos nubibus humidis 

' Fanari voluit meos. 

Et me, cuncta beans cui nocuit dies, 
Luci reddidit et mihi. . 
a te laude, Deus qua prece proſequar ? 
Sacri diſcipulus libri 

Te ſemper ſtudiis utilibus colam : 

Grates, ſumme Pater, tuis 

Recte qui fruitur muneribus, dedit. 


loxc. 25, 1779. 

Nuxc dies Chriſto memoranda nato 
Fulfit, in pectus mihi fonte purum 
Gaudium ſacro fluat, et benigni 

Gratia Cœli! 
Chriſte da tutam trepido quietam, 
Chriſte, ſpem præſta ſtabilem timenti; 
Da fidem certam, precibuſque fidis 

Annue, Chriſte. 


uv LECTO, DIE PASSIONIS. APR. 13, 1787.] 
SUMME Deus, qui ſemper amas quodeunque 
_ creaſti ; | 
Judice quo, ſcelerum eſt pœnituiſſe ſalus : 
Da veteres noxas animo fic flere novato, 
Per Chriſtum ut veniam ſit reperire mihi, 


ix LECTO. DEC. 25, 1792.] 
der non inani confugis, 
Peccator, ad latus meum; 


PATER benigne, ſumma ſemper lenitas, 


| he compoſed the above lines, and ſaid concerning 


— 


Quod poſcis, haud unquam tibi 
Negabitur ſolatium. 


[NocTE, INTER 16 ET I7 JUN, 1783 41 


SUMME Pater, quodcunque tuum F de corpore 
t Numen 2 p | 
Hoc || ſtatuat, g precibus Chriſtus adeſſe velit : 
Ingenio parcas, nec fit mihi culpa / rogaſſe, 
Qua ſolum potero parte, * placere tibi. 


[CAL. JAN. IN LECTO;, ANTE LUCZM. 1784] 


SUMME dator vitz, nature æterne magiſter, 
Cauſarum ſeries quo moderante fluit, 

Reſpice quem ſabigit ſenium, morbique ſeniles, 
Quem terret vitze meta — Jos 

Reſpice inutiliter lapſi quem pœnitet evi; _ 
Recte ut pœniteat, reſpice, magne parens. 


Crimine gravatam plurimo mentem leva : 
Concede veram pœnitentiam, precor, 
Concede agendam legibus vitam tuis. 

Sacri vagantes luminis greſſus face 

Re ge, et tuere, quz nocent pellens procul 


* The night above referred to by Johnſon was 
that in which a paralytic firoke had deprived 
him of his voice, and, in the anxiety be felt left iz © 
ſhould likewiſe have impaired his underſtanding, : 


them, that he knew at the time that they were 
not good, but then he deemed his diſcerning this, to 
be ſufficient for the quieting the anxiety before 
mentioned, as it ſnowed him that his power of 
Judging was not dimini/hed. C3 | 

+ Al. tuæ. - f Al. leges. | 47. faruant. 


Al. vot /e. I Al. frecari. Ml. litare. 
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Veniam petenti, ſumme da veniam, pater; 
Venizque ſancta pacis adde gaudia : 
Sceleris ut expers omni, et vacuus metu, 
Te, mente pura, mente tranquilli colam : 
Mihi dona morte hæc impetret Chriſtus ſui. 


[JaN. 18, 1784.] 4 


SUMME Pater, puro colluſtra lumine pectus, 
Anxietas noceat ne tenebroſa mihi. 

In me ſparſa manu virtutum ſemina larga 

* Sic ale, proveniat meſſis ut ampla boni. 

Notes atque dies animo ſpes læta recurſet, 
Certa mihi ſancto flagret amore fides. 

Certa vetet dubitare fides, ſpes læta timere, 
Velle vetet cuiquam non bene ſanctus amor. 
Da, ne ſint permiffa, pater, mihi præmia fruſtra, 

Et colere, et leges ſemper amare tuas. 


Hzc mihi, quo gentes, quo ſecula, Chriſte, piaſti, 


Sanguine, precanti promereare tuo 


(res. 27, 1784.] 
Mens mea quid quereris? veniet tibi mollior 
hora, 
In ſummo ut videas numine læta patrem; 
Divinam in ſontes iram placavit Jeſus; 
Nunc eſt pro pœna pœnituiſſe reis. 


CHRISTIANUS PERFECTUS. 


Qur cupit in ſanctos Chriſto cogente referri, 
Abſtergat mundi labem, nec gaudia carnis 
Captans, nec faſtu tumidus, ſemperque futuro 
Inftet, et evellens terroris ſpicula corde, 
Sufpiciat tandem clementem in numine patrem. 

Huic quoque, nec genti nec ſectæ noxius ulli, 
Sit ſacer orbis amor, miſeris qui ſemper adeſſe 
Geſtiat, et, nullo pietatis limite clauſus, 
Cunctorum ignoſcat vitiis, pietate fruatur. 
Ardeat huic toto ſacer ignis pectore, poſſit 
Ut vitam, poſcat fi res, impendere vero. 

Cura placere Deo ſit prima, ſit ultima, ſanctæ 
Irruptum vitæ cupiat ſervare tenorem; 
Et ſibi, delirans quanquam et peccator in horas 
Diſpliceat, ſervet tutum ſub pectore rectum: 
Nec natet, et nunc has partes, nunc eligat illas, 
Nec dubitet quem dicat herum, fed, totus in uno, 
Se ſidum addicat Chriſto, mortalia temnens. 

Sed timeat ſemper, cavcatque ante omnia 

turbæ 
Ne flolidz ſimilis, leges, fibi ſegreget audax 
Quas ſervare velit, leges quas lentus omittat, 
Plenum opus effugiens, aptans juga mollia collo 
Sponte ſua demens; nihilum decedere ſummæ 
Vult Deus, at, qui cuncta dedit tibi, cuncta re- 
poſcit. | | | 

Denique perpetuo contendit in ardua niſu, 
Auxilioque Dei fretus, jam mente ſerena 
Pergit, et imperlis ſentit ſe dulcibus actum. 
Paulatim mores, animum, vitamque refingit, 
Effigiemque Dei, quantum ſervare licebit, 
Induit, et, terris major, cceleſtia ſpirat. 


AETERNE rerum conditor, 
Salutis æternæ dator ; 
Felicitatis ſedibus 

Qui nec ſceleſtos exigis, 


Quoſcumque ſcelerum peenitet : 
Da, Chriſte, pœnitentiam, 
Veniamque, Chriſte, da mihi; 
A grum trahenti ſpiritum 
Succurre præſens corpori, 
Malto gravatum crimine 
Mentem benignus alleva. 


Luce colluſtret mihi pectus alma, 
Pellat et triſtes animi tenebras, 
Nec ſinat ſemper tremere ac dolore, 

: Gratia Chriſti ; 
Me pater tandem reducem benigno 
Summus amplexu foveat, beato 
Me gregi ſanctus ſocium beatum 

Spiritus addat, 


JEJUNIUM ET CIBUS.. 


SERVIAT ut menti corpus jejunia ſerva, 
Ut mens utatur corpore, ſume cibos. 


 UrBaNE, nullis feſſe laboribus, 
Urbane, nullis victe columniis, 
Cui fronte ſertum in erudita 

Perpetuo viret, et. virebit ; 


Quid moliatur gens imitantium, 
Quid et minetur, ſollicitus parum, 
Vacare ſolis perge Muſis, . 
Juxta animo ſtudiiſque fielix. 


Linguz procacis plumbea ſpicula, 
Fidens, ſuperbo frange ſilentio; 
Victrix per obſtantes catervas 
Sedulitas animoſa tendet. 


Intende nervos fortis, inanibus 
Riſurus olim nifibus emuli ; 
Intende jam nervos, habebis 
Participes opera camcenas. 


Non ulla Muſis pagina gratior, 
Quam quz ſeveris ludicra jungere 
Novit, fatigatamque nugis 
Utilibus recreare mentem. 


Texente nymphis ſerta Lycoride, 

Roſæ ruborem fic viola adjuvat 

Immiſta, fic Iris refulget 
Zthereis variata fucis. 


IN RIVUM A MOLA STOANA LICH- 
FELDLA” DIFFLUENTEM. 


 ErRAT adhuc vitreus per prata virentia rivus, 
Quo toties lavi membra tenella puer; 
Hic deluſa rudi fruſtrabar brachia motu, 
Dum docuit blanda voce natare pater. 


| Fecerunt rami latebras, tenebriſque diurnis 


Pendula ſecretas abdidit arbor aquas. 


.| Nunc veteres duris periere ſecuribus umbræ, 


Longinquiſque oculis nuda lavacra patent. 
Lympha tamen curſus agit indefeſſa perennis, 
Tectaque qua fluxit, nunc et aperta fluit. 
Quid ferat externi velox, quid deterat ætas, 


Tu quoque ſecurus res age, Nile, tuas. 


* 
. 


POEM AT A. 8 | 879 
AD THOMAM LAURENCE, , 
MEDICUM DOCTISSIMUM. 


Cum filium peregre agentem defiderio nimis trifte 
proſequeretur. 


TNA SIS EATTON. 
[Poft Lexicon Anglicanum auctum et emendatum.] 


Lexicon ad finem longo luctamine tandem 

Sealiger ut duxit, tenuis pertæſus opellæ, 

Vile indignatus ſtudiam, nugaſque moleſtas, 

logemit exoſus, (cribendaque lexica mandat 

Damnatis, pœnam pro pœnis omnibus unam. 
lle quidem recte, ſublimis, doctus et acer, 

Quem decuit majora ſequi, majortbus aptum, 


Qui veterum modo facta ducum, modo carmina 


vatum, 
Geſſerat et quicquid virtus, ſapientia quicquid, 
Jixerat, imperiique vices, eœlique meatus, 
lngentemque animo ſeclorum volveret orbem. 
Fallimur exemplis; temere fibi turba ſcho- 
larum | 
Ina tuas credit permitti Scaliger iras. 
Quiſque ſuum nörit modulum; tibi, prime vi- 
rorum 4 
bt ſtudiis ſperem, aut auſim par eſſe querelis, 
Non mihi ſorte datum; lenti ſeu ſanguinis obſint 
Frigora, ſeu nimium longo jacuiſſe veterno, 
dire mihi mentem dederit natura minorem. 
Te ſterili functum cura, vocumque ſalebris 
Juto eluctatum ſpatiis ſapientia dia 
Excipit æthereis, ars omnis plaudit amico, 
Linguarumque omni terra diſcordia concers 
Multiplici reducem circum ſonatore magiſtrum. 
Me, penſi immunis cum jam mihi reddor, in- 
ertis 
Defidiz ſors dura manet, graviorque labore 
Triſtis et atra quies, et tardz tædia vitæ. 
Naſcuntur curis curæ, vexatque dolorum 
Importuna cohors, vacuæ mala ſomnia mentis. 
Nunc clamoſa juvant nocturnæ gaudia menſæ, 
Nunc loca ſola placent; fruſtra te, Somne, recum- 
bens | 
Alme voco, impatiens noctis metuenſque diei 
Omnia percurro trepidus, circum omnia luſtro, 
di qua uſquam pateat melioris ſemita vitæ, 
Nec quid agam invenio, meditatus gratidia, cogor 
Notior ipſe mihi &eri, incultumque fateri 
kectus, et ingenium vano ſe robare jactans. 
Ingenium niſi materiem doctrina miniſtrat, 
lellat inops rerum, ut torpet, fi marmoris abſit 
Copia, Phidiaci fæcunda potentia coli. 
get agam, quocunque ferar, conatibus 
obſtat 


Res anguſta domi, et macræ penuria mentis. 


Non rationis opes animus, nunc parta recenſens 
Conſpicit aggeſtas, et ſe miratur in illis, | 
Nec fibi de gaza præſens quod poſtulat uſus 
Summus adeſſe jubet celſa dominator ab arce; 
Non, operum ſerie ſeriem dum computat Zvi, 
Preteritis fruitur, lætos aut ſumit honores 
boſe ſui judex, actæ bene munera vite; 
Sed ſua regna videns, loca nocte ſilentia late 
Horret, ubi vane ſpecies, umbræque fugaces, 
It rerum volitant raræ per inane figuræ. 
Quid faciam ? tenebriſne pigram damnare ſe. 
nectam 
Reſtat? an aceingar ſtudiis gravioribus audax ? 
Aut, yo 6 nimium eſt, tandem nova lexica poſ- 
an * 


- 


FarERIS ergo, quod populus ſolet 
Crepare væcors, nil ſapientiam 
Prodeſſe vitæ, literaſque ; 
In dubiis dare terga rebus 


Tu, queis Iaborat ſors hominum, mala, 
Nec vincis acer, nec pateris pins, 
Te mille ſuccorum potentem 
Deſtituit medicina mentis. 


Per cæca noctis tædia turbidæ, 
Pigræ per horas lucis inutiles. 
Torpeſque, langueſciſque, curis 
Solicitus nimis heu ! paternis. 


Tandem dolori plus ſatis eſt datum, 
Exurge fortis, nunc animis opus, 
Te, dota, Laurenti ; vetuſtas, 
Te medici revocant labores. 


Permitte ſummo quicquid habes patri, 
Permitte fidens, et muliebribus, 
Amice, majorem quetelis 2 
Redde tuis, tibi redde, mentem. 5 I 


IN THEATRO, ARCH 8, 1772, 


TrRrII verſo quater orbe luſtri, 


{ Quid theatrales tibi, Criſpe, pomp#? 


Quam decet canos male literatos 
Sera voluptas: 


Tene mulceri fidibus canoris ? 
Tene cantorum modulis ſtupere? 


Tene per pictas oculo elegante 
Currere formas? 5 


Inter æquales, ſine felle liber, 

Codices, veri ſtudioſus, inter 

Rectius vives. Sua quiſque carpat 
SGaudia gratus. 


Lauſibus gaudet puer otioſis, 
Luxus oblectat juvenem theatri, 
At ſeni fluxo ſapienter uti 
Tempore reſtat. 


INSULA KENNETHI, INTER HEBRIDAS. 


Pax vA quidem regio, ſed religione priorum 
Clara Caledonias panditur inter aquas. 

Voce ubi Cennethus populos domuiſſe feroces 
Dicitur, et vanos dedocuiſſè deos. 

Huc ego delatus placido. per cœrula curſu, 
Scire locus velui quid daret iſte novi. 

Illic Leniades humili regnabat in aula, 
Leniades, magnis nobilitatus avis. 

Una duas cepit caſa cum genitore puellas, 
Quas Amor undarum crederet eſſe deas. 
Nec tamen inculti gelidis latuere ſub antrig, 
Accola Danubii qualia ſzvus habet. 
Mollia non deſunt vacuz ſolatia vitæ 

Sive libros, poſcant otia, five lyram, 


* 


Fulſerat illa dies, legis qua docta ſupernæ 
Spes hominum et curas gens procul eſſe jubet. 
Ut precibus juſtas avertat numinis iras 
Et ſummi accendat pectus amore boni. 
Ponti inter ſtrepitus non ſacri munera cultus 
Ceſſarunt, pietas hie quoque cura fuir. 
Nil opus eſt æris ſacra de turre ſonantis 
Admonitu, ipſa ſuas nunciat hora vices. 
Quid, quod facritici verſavit fœmina libros! 
Sint pro legitimis pura labella ſacris. 
Quo vagor ulterius? quod ubique requiritur hi 
eſt, 
Hic ſecura quies, hic et honeſtus amor. 


SK IA. 


PoxT1 profundis clauſa receſſibus, 
Strepens precellts, rupibus obſita, 
Quam grata defeſlo virentem, 

Skia, ſinum nebuloſa pandis ! 


His, cura, credo, ſedibus exulat ; 
His blanda certe pax habitat locis; 
Non ira, non mcoror quietis 
Inſidias meditatur horis. 


At non cavat4 rupe lateſcere, 
Menti nec ægræ montibus aviis 
Prodeſt vagari, nec frementes 
In ſpecula numerare fluctus. 


Humana virtus non ſbi ſufficit 
Dator nec æquum cuique animum fibi 
Parare poſle, utcunque jactet 
Grandiloquus nimis alta Zeno. 


Exæſtuantis pectoris impetum 
Rex ſumme, ſolus tu regis, arbiter; 
Mentiſque, te tollente, fluctus; 
Te, reſident, moderante fluctus. 


ODE, DE SKIA INSULA. 


- PERMEo terras ubi nuda rupes 
Saxeas miſcet nebulis ruinas, 

Torva ubi rident fteriles coloni 

Rura labores. 


Pervagor gentes hominum ferorum, 
Vita ubi nullo decorata cultu 
Squallet informis, tigmique fumis 

. Fæda lateſcit. 


Inter erroris ſalebroſa longi, 

Inter ignotz ſtrepitus loquelæ, 

Quot modis, mecum, quid agat, requiro, 
| Thalia dulcis? 


Seu viri curas, pia nupta mulcet, 
Seu fovet mater ſobolem benigna, 
Sive cum libris novitate paſcit 
Sedula mentem. 


Sit memer noſtri, fideique ſolvat 
Fida mercedem, meritoque blandum 
Thraliz diſcant reſonare nomen 

| Littora Skiz, 
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THE WORKS OP JOHNSON. 


Apr. 
Hora fic peragit citata curſum; 
Sic diem ſequitur dies fugacem ! 
Spes novas nova lux parit, ſecunda 
Spondens oninia credulis homullis ; 
Spes ludit ſtolidas, metuque cæco 
Lux angit, miſeros ludens homullos. 


16, 1932, 


VERSUS, COLLARI cAPRÆ DON 
BANK | 


INSCRIBENDI. 


PrR ETUI, ambitia bis terra prema las 
Hzc habet, altrici capra ſecunda Jovis. 


Carfe in Sermone patrocinata fuerat, 


L1geR ut eſſe velim, ſuaſiſti, pulchra Maria: 
Ut maneam liber, pulchra Maria, vale. 


IJAcruRA TEM FORIS. 


Hora perit fartim lætis, mens temporis ægri 
Pigritiam incuſat, nec minus hora perit. 


Quas navis recipit, quantum fit pondus aquarum, 


Dimidium tanti ponderis intret onus, 


| QuoT vox miſſa pedes abit horæ parte ſecunda# 


Undecies centum denos quater adde duoſque, 


Es BIPXION . 
EI *Annfirm Towny Na, typ pe 
Hod Ts Pius Bi,, id coe, 

Kal Ciov, diu, ray pl ns bard roo Cinort 
Z& Tore ypanopeeray Bipguov EAXov .. 


Els To vd. "E AISEHE Þf pi Tay 'Oviipey Aufl 


T5 x#4AX8s Juvdus 71 vA; Zivs Tyre Iu) 
Ku, fend” ab, e ,EM t Orig. 


Ex Aus ig "Ovap, 5335 Tor Typur}y Owngoe, 


"AXAG v0 eis brnrhs Kore intperer Or 
Ztvs pouves Poſoivri ToAtrs bxaiν, HEpeuvi , 
"Opens: Aaprpy Aus Kd gh Fig, 


IN ELIZA ENIGMA, 


Quts forme modus imperia ? Venus arrogat audut 
Omnia, nec curz ſunt ſua ſceptra Jovi. 

Ab Jove Mœnides deſcendere ſomnia narrat; 
Hæc veniunt Cypriæ ſomnia miffa Dez. 
Jupiter unus erat, qui ſtravit fulmine gentes; 
Nunc armant Veneris lumina tela Jovis. 


* The Rev. Dr. Thomas Birch, author of tht 
Hiftory of the Royal Society, and other works if 
Nor Co 0 | 2 . 
+ The Lady on whom theſe verſes, and the Latin 
ones which immediately follow, were written, ® 
the celebrated Mrs. Elisabeth Carter, who trait 


lated the works of Epittetus from the Greek. 


Ad Fœminam quandam Generoſam que Libertati 


ToLL1" 
Nil mol 
Materie 
Muſcoli 
Aonide! 
Ty, mil 
Giderea 

Imm: 
die orſu 
Virgo: 
elleis 
Celeſte 
Nuncia 
Nectar 
Przbea 
Huc, fe 
Dia (al 
Hic rec 
Vis Bot 
Irrita \ 
Juſtitia 
Attolle 
Compo 
dedata 
Volvar 
Expect 
Naſcer | 


En! ft 
Mittit 
Et jug! 
Deſerti 
Auditu 
Sara ſc 
Demifl 
Gloria 
Surgite 
Steruit 
En! 
En! { 
Divino 
Ile cut 
Recluſ 
Obltrie 
Ille viz 
Harmo 
Accrei 
Conſue 
Nunc 
Non pl 
dingul 
Vincla 
Etern 
Invalid 
Ut que 
Pans 
Paſtor 
Et pre: 
Amifi; 
Hidus : 
Vo 


MESSIA. 


x alieno ingenio poeta, ex ſuo tantum verſi- 
« fcator.“ Scalig. Poet. 


1722, 


To.LITE concentum, Solymzz tollite nymphee ! 
Nil mortale loquor; cœlum mihi carminis alta 
Vateries; poſcunt gravius cœleſtia plectrum. 
Wuſcoi fontes, ſylveſtria tecta valete, 

konideſque Deæ, et mendacis ſomnia Pindi : 

Tu, mihi, qui flammã moviſti pectora ſanRi 
geren Iſalæ, dignos accende furores : 

Immatura calens rapitur per ſecula vates 
Sicorſus—Qualis rerum mihi naſcitur ordo ! 
Virgo! virgo parit ! felix radicibus arbor 

elleis ſurgit, mulcenteſque æthera flores 
deleſtes lambunt anime, ramiſque columba, 
Nuncia ſacra Dei, plaudentibus inſidet alis. 
Nectareos rores, alimentaque mitia cœlum 
Przbeat, et tacite fecundos irriget imbres. 

Huc, ſcdat quos lepra, urit quos febris, adeſte, 

Dia ſalutares ſpirant medicamina rami; 

Hie requies feſſis; non ſacra ſævit in umbra 

Vis Boreze gelida, aut rapidi violentia ſolis. 

Ita vaneſcent priſca veſtigia fraudis 

luſtitiæque manus pretio intemerata bilancem 

Attollet reducis; bellis prætendet olivas 

(ompolitis pax alma ſuas, terraſque reviſens 
dedatas viveo- virtus lucebit amictu : | 
Velvantur celeres anni! lux purpuret ortum 
Lrpectata diu! nature clauſtra refriugens, 
Naicere, magne puer! tibi primas, ecce, corollas 
Deproperat tellus, fundit tibi munera, quicquid 
Carpit Arahs, hortis quicquid frondeſcit Eois. 
Altius, en! Lebanon gaudentia culmina tollit, 
En! ſummo exultant nutantes vertice (ylvz. 

Mittit aromaticas vallis Saronica nubes, 

Et juga Carmeli recreant fragrantia cœlum. 

Delerti Izt4 ! molleſcunt aſpera voce 

Auditur Deus! ecce Deus! reboantia circum 

Saxa ſonant, Deus; ecce Deus! deflectitur æther, 
Demiſſumque Deum tellus capit; ardua cedrus, 
Cloria ſylvarum, dominum inclinata ſalutet. 
durgite convalles, tumidi ſubſidite montes ! 
Steruite ſaxa viam, rapidi diſcedite fluctus : 

En! gem turba diu eccinerunt enthea, vates 
Ta! ſalvator adeſt ; vultus agnoſcite cæci 
Divinos, ſurdos ſacra vox permulceat aures. 

lie cutim ſpiſſam viſus hebetare vetabit, 
Recluſiſque oculis infundet amabile lumen; 
Obttrictaſque diu linguas in carmina ſolvet 

lle vias vocis pandet, fle xuſque liquentis 
Harmoniæ purgata novos mirabitur auris. 
lecreicunt teneris tactu nova robora nervis: 
Goſuetus falcro innixus reptare bacilii 
Nunc ſaltu capreas, nunc curſu provocat euros. 
Non planctus, non mceita ſonant ſuſpiria ; pectus 
Singultans mulcet, lachrymantes tergit ocellus. 
Vinelacoercebunt luctantem adamantina mortem, 
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5 i dus Orci dominator vuluere languens 
malidi raptos ſceptri plorabit honores. 

4 4 qua dulce ſtregent ſcatebræ, qua lata vireſcunt 

* alcua, qua blandum ſpirat purichmus aer, 


l N Meg are 
Paſtor agit pecudes, teneros modo {ulcipit agnos 
E gremio fotis ſelectas porrigit herbas, 

Amitſas modo quærit oves, revocatque vagantes; 


a 


Es 


„  POEMATA. 


| 


Hus ade! cultos, feu nox furat horiida aunbis, 
Vol. XI. 


Sive dies medius morientia torreat arva. 
Poſte ra ſic paſtor divinus ſecla beabit, 

Et curas felix patrias teſtabitur orbis. 

Non ultra ĩnfeſtis concurrent agmina ſignis, 
Hoſtiles oculis flammas jaculantia torvis; 
Non litui accendent bellum, non campus ahenis 
Triſte coruſcabit radiis; dabit haſta recuſa 
Vomerem, et in falcem rigidus curvabitur enſis. 
Atria, pacis opus, ſurgent, finemque caduci 
Natus ad optatum perducet czpta parentis. 
Qui duxit ſulcos, illi teret area meſſem, 

Si ſeræ texent vites umbracula proli. 

A Foniti dumeta vident inculta coloni 
Suave rubere roſis, ſitienteſque inter arenas 
Garrula mirantug ſalientis murmura rivi. 
Per ſaxa, ignivomi nuper ſpelæa draconis, 


”. 
, - 


% 


| Canna viret, juncique tremit variabilis umbra. 


Horruit implexo qua vallis ſente, figuræ 

Surgit amans abies teretis, buxique ſequaces 
Artificis frondent dextræ; palmiſque rubeta 
Afpera, odoratæ cedunt mala gramina myrto. 
Per valles fociata lupo laſciviet agna, - _ 
Cumpue leone petet tutus præſepe juvencus. 
Florea manſuetz petulantes vincula tigri 

Per ludum pueri injicient, et feſſa colubri 
Membra viatoris recreabunt frigore linguæ. 
Serpentes teneris nil jam lethale micantes 

ractabit palmis infans, motuſque triſuls 

Ridebit linguæ innocuos, ſquamaſque virentes 
Aureaque admirans rutilintis fulgura eriſtæ. 
Indue reginam, turrite frontis honores . 
Tolle Salad ſacros, quam circum gloria pennas 
Explicat, ineinctam radiatz luce tiarz ! 

En! formoſa tibi ſpatioſa per atria, proles 
Ordinibus ſurgit denſis, vitamque requirit 
Impatiens, lenteque fluentes increpat annos. 
Ecce peregrinis tervent tua limina turbis ; 
Barbarus en! clarum diving lumine templum 
Ingreditur, cultuque tuo manſueſcere gaudet.. 
Cinnameos cumulos, Nabathzi munera veris, 
Ecce cremant genibus tritz regalibus arZ : 
Solis Ophyrzis crudum tibi montibus aurum 
Maturant radii ; tibi balſama ſudat Idume. 
Atheris en portas ſacro fulgore micantes 
Cœlicolæ pandunt, torrentis aurea lucis ; 
Flumina prorumpunt ; non poſthac ſole rubeſcet 
India naſcenti, placidzve argentea noctis 
Luna vices revehet ; radios pater ipſe diei 
Proferet archetypos; eœleſtis gaudia lucis 
Ipſo fonte bibes, que circumfuſa beatam 
Regiam inundabit, nullis ceſſura tenebris. 
Littora deficiens arentia deſeret æquor; 
Siderx fumabunt, diro labe facta tremore 
Saxa cadent, ſolidique liqueſcent robora montis: 
Tu ſecura tamen confuſa elementa videbis, 
Lætaque Meilia ſemper dom inabere rege, 
Pollicitis firmata Dei, ſtabilita ruinis. 


' 
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* O qui benignus crimina ignoſcis, pater 
Faciluque ſemper confitenti ades reo, 


* This and the three following articles are 


_ metrical werſions collects in the Liturgy: the 


e:inning, O God whoſe nature and 
e 241 and zd, of the collect for the 
21/} S:.ntays after Trinity; and the 
10 col ict in the 3 ſewice. 


5 


1ft, cf that. 
property," 
17th and 


4th, of the 1 


Aurem faventem precibus O præbe meis; 
-Scelerum-cateni me laboranteni grave > 
Eterna tandem liberet clementia. 

Vt ſumma laus fit, ſumma Chriſto gloria, 5 


Pxx vitæ tenebras rerumque incerta vagantem 
Numine preſenti me tieare pater 
Me dücat lux ſancta, Deus, lux ſancta ſequatur ; 
Uſque regat greſſus, gratia fida mes. 
Sic peragam tua juſſa libens, aceinctus ad omne 


Mandatum, vivam fic moriarque tibi. 
Mx, pater omnipotens, de puro reſpice ccelo, 
Quem meœſtum et timidum crimina 3 
Da veniam pacemque mihi, da, mente ferena, - 
Ut tibi que placeant, omnia promptus agam. 
Solvi, quo Chriſtus cunctis delictà redemit, 
Et pro me pretium, tu patiare, pater. 
lorc. 5, 2754 *.] 
SunMeE Deus, cui czca pateht penetralia cordis; 
Quem nulla anxietas, nulla cupido fugit; 
Quem nil vafrities peccantum ſubdola celat; 
Omnia qui ſpectans, omnia ubique regis; 
Mentibus afflatu terrenas ejice fordes 
Divino, fanctus regnet ut intus amor: 
Eloquiumque potens linguis torpentibus ager, 
Ut tibi laus omni ſemper ab ore ſonet: 


— 


Sanguine quo gentes, quo ſecula cuncta piavit, 


© Hzc nobis Chriſtus proweruiſle velit ! 
3 FSALMUS CXVIL 


Patrem celicolam perpetuo colunt - 
10vis fanguine crete * 
7 _ Genites undique carmine. 
Patrem, cujus amor blandior in dies 
Mortales miſeros ſervat, alit, fovet, 
* Omnes undique gentes, 
Santo dicite carmine. 


Sev te ſævat ſitis, lævitas five improba fecit. 
: Muſca, meæ comitem, participemque dapis, 
Pone metum, roſtrum fidens immitte culullo, 
Nam licet, et toto prolue læta mero. 

Tu, quamcunque tibi velox indulſerit annus, 
Carpe diem, fugit, heu, non re vocanda dies ! 

Sc blanda comes, quæ nos perducat eodem, 
* Volvitur hora mihi, volvitur hora tibi! 
Una quidem, fic fata volunt, tibi vivitur æſtas, 
* Ehev, quid decies plus mihi ſexta dedit: 
Olim, præteritæ numeranti tempora vit#, 
© Sexaginta annis non minor unus erit. 


} Hanxo, dedi quod alteri; 
Habuique, qued dede mihi; 
Sed quod reliqui, perdidĩ. 


® The aay on which he received the ſacrament 
for the laſt time; and eight days before his de- 
DDE... F 
« 7 The above is a verſion of the ſong, Buſy, 


curious, thirſty fly.” ' . 
* + Theſe lines are a verſion of three ſentences 
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Nuxc, per gramina fuſi, 
Dens2 fronde ſalicti, 

Dum defenditur imher, 
Molles ducimus horas. 
Hic, dum debita morti 
Paulum vita moratur, 
Nunc reſcire priora, 
Nunc inſtare futuris, 
Nunc ſummi prece ſanctà 
Patris numen adire eſt. _ 
Quicquid quæritur ultra, 
Czco ducit amore, 
Vel ſpe ludit inani, 
Luctus mox pariturum. 


| + Qvrsgbis iter tendis, vitreas qua lucidus unday 


Speluncz late Thameſis prætendit opacz; 
Marmorea trepidant quz lentz in fornice guttæ, 


Cryſtalliſque latex fractus ſcintillat acutis; 


Gemmaque, luxuris nondum famulata nitenti 


FSplendet, et incoquitur tectum ſine fraude me. 


tallum; 

Ingredere O! rerum pura cole mente parentem; 
Auriferaſque auri metuens ſcrutare cavernas. 
Ingredere : Egeriæ ſacrum en tibi panditur an- 

trum: „ 
Hic, in ſe totum, longe per opaca futuri 
. Temparis, Henricum rapuit vis vivida mentis: 
Hie pia Vindamius traxit ſuſpiria, in ips4 


Morte memor patriæ; hic, M ti pet 
AnN1T qua volucris ducitur orbita, t | P — BRO 


prima a 
Cceleſtis fido caluerunt ſemina flammæ. 
Temnere opes, pretium ſceleris, patriamque tueri 
Fortis, ades ; tibi ſponte patet venerabile limen. 


nument of Yohn of Doncaſter ;* and which are as 
fFellaw : * 


« What I gave that I have; 
+ What I ſpent that I had; 
What I left that I loſt.” 


®* Theſe lines are a Tranſlation of part of a 


written by John Chalkhill, Eſq. a friend of 
Sperſer, and author of a beautiful paſtoral hiſtory 
called“ Thealma and Clearchus,” publiſbed long 
after his death, by Walton, which ts highly deſerv- 
ing of republication, 
Or we ſometimes paſs an hour 
«© Under a green willow, 
That defends us from a ſhower, 
Making earth our pillow ; + 
Where we may 
Think and pray, 
% Before death 
Stops our breath: 
* Other joys | 
Are hut toys, 
« And to be lamented.” 


+ The above lines are a verſion of Pope's werſes 
en his own grotto, which begin, * Thou who foal! 


fop where Thames tranſlucent wave.” 


ſhar gre ſaid in the manuſeript to be * On the mo- 
Tos Me go 0+ . . ; 


Song in the Complete Angler of 1ſaac Walton, | 


CIO 


„ 


5 POEMATA 


LECORUM | EPIGRA MMATUM ' VERSI- 
p ONES METRICZ. 
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Now Argos pugilem. non me Meſſana creavit ; 
Parria Sparta mihi eſti, patria clara virũm. 

Arte valent iſti, mihi robo revivere ſolo eſt, 
Convenit ut natis, inclyta Sparta, tuis. 


Es Br. 2. 
QuanDoQUIDEM paſſim nulla ratione feruntur, 
Anta cinis, cuncta et ludicra, cuncta nihil. 


fecroxE qui duro, crudos de vite racemos 
Venturi exſecuit, vaſcula prima meri, | 
Labraque conſtrictus, ſemeſos, jamque terendos 
dub pedibus, populo prætereunte, jacit. 
dupplicium huic, quoniam creſcentia gaudia læſit, 
Det Bacchus, dederat quale, Lycurge, tibi. 
He poterant uvæ læto convivia cantu, 
Mulcere, aut pectus triſte levare malis. 


| | Br. 8. 
F:xxT humeris claudum validis per compita 
cecns, | 
lie oculos ſacio commodat, ille pedes. 


Qur, mutare vias auſus terræque mariſque, 
Trajecit montes nauta, fretumque pedes, 
Nerxi, tereentum Spartæ Mars obſtitit acris 
Militibus ; terris fit pelagoque pudor : 
Br. 1 T. 
Ar tibi, Calliope, Parnaſſum, cura, tenenti, 
Alter ut adſit Homerus, adeſt etenĩm alter Achilles. 


| | Br. 18. 
Ad Muſas Venus hæc; Veneri parete puellz, 
In vos ne miſſus ſpicula tendat amor. 
He Muſz ad Venerum; fic Marti, diva, mineris, 
Huc nunquam volitat debilis iſte puer. 


| 2 - Br. 19. 

Rospx A ſors nec te ſtrepitoſo turbine — 
Nec menti injiciat ſordida cura jugum; 

Nam vita incertis incerta impellitur auris, 
Omneſque in partes tracta, tetracta fluit; 

firma manet virtus; virtuti innitere, tutus a 
Per fluctus vitæ ſic tibi curſus erit. 


| Br. 24. 
Hoza bonis quaſi nune inſtet ſuprema fruaris, 
Plura ut victurus ſecula, parce bonis : 
Diitiis, utrinque cavens, qui tempore parcit, 
Tempore divitiis utitur, ille ſapit. 


Br. 24. 
Noxnguan jugera meſſibus onuſta, aut 
ws Gyges cumulos habebat auri; 
Qnod vitz ſatis eſt, peto, Macrine, 
» nequid nimis, eſt nimis probatum. 


a Br. 24. 
6 ON opto aut precibus poſco diteſcere, paucis 
n ontenta mihi vita dolore carens. 


Br. 5. 


Exrex inter vitæ ut poſſis; rixiſque doliſque 


hes 


| 


 Recra ad pauperiem tendit, cui corpora cordi 
er”) n | : 
Multa alere, et multas zdificare domos. 
| | Br. 24. 

Tu neque dulce putes alienz accumbere menſæ, 

Nec probroſa avid grata fit offa gulez ; 
Nec ficto fletu, fictis ſulvare cachinnis, 

Arridens domino, collachrymaſque tuo. 
Lætior haud tecum, tecum neque triſtior un- 

uam 


quam, ; 
Sed Miliæ ridens, atque dolens Mili. 


Br. 26. 
Ni. . eſt mortalibus; omne quod 
eſt hi 
Prætereunt, aut hos preterit omne bonum. 


DrzmocriTe, inviſas homines majore cachinno, 
Plus tibi ridenduth ſecula noſtra dabunt. 

Heraclite, fluat lacrymarum crebrior imber ; 
Vita hominum nunc plus quod miſereris habet. 

Interea dubito; tecum me cauſa nec ulla 
Ridere, aut tecum me lacrimare juber. 


Br. 26. 


Perſtrepit omne forum; cura moleſta domi eſt. 
Rura labor laſſat; mare mille pericula terrent; 
Verte ſolum, fient cauſa timoris opes; 
Panpertas miſera eſt ; multæ cum conjuge lites 
Tecta ineunt; cælebs omnia ſolus ages. 
Proles aucta gravat, rapta erbat, cæca juventa 
eſt ; | 
Virtus, canities cauta vigore caret. 
Ergo optent howines, aut nunquam in luminis oras 
Veniſſe, aut visa luce repente mori. 


Er rox iter vitz ut mavis, prudentia lauſque 
Permeat omne forum; vita quieta domi eſt. 

Rus ornat natura: levat maris aſpera Lucrum, 
Verte ſolum, donet plena crumena decus; 

Pauperies latitat, cum conjuge gaudia multa 
Tecta ineunt, cælebs impediere minus; 

Mulcet amor prolis, ſopor eſt ſine prole proſundus; 
Præcellit juvenis vi, pietate ſenex. 


Nemo optet nunquam veniſſe in luminis oras, 


Aut periiſſe; ſcatet vita benigna bonis. 


Br. 27. 
Vir omnis ſcena eſt luduſque, aut ludere diſce 


Seria ſeponens, aut mala dura pati. 


| Br. 27. 
Qu fine morte fuga eſt vitz, quam turba ma- 
lorum 1 | 

Non vitanda gravem, non toleranda facit? 
Dulcia dat natura quidem, mare, ſidera, terras, 

Lunaque quas et ſol itque reditque vias. 
Terror ineſt aliis, mœrorque, et ſiquid habebis 

Forte boni, ultrices experiere vices. 


| | Br. 27. 
TzRRAM adii nudus, de terra nudus abibo 
Quid labor efficiet? non niſi _— ero. 


— 


Cum procul eſt, optat, cum venit, quiſque ſenectam, 


vencum. | 
Et cycnum fecit, Leda petita Jovem, 
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1 : : Br. 27. 

Narus eram lacrymans, lacrymans e luce recedo; 

Sunt quibus a lacrymis vix vacat ulla dies. 

Tale hominum genus eſt, infirmum, triſte, mi- 
ſellum, 

- Quod mors in cineres ſolvit, et abdit humo. 


a a Br. 29. 
Qv18squ1s adit lectos elati uxore ſecundos, 
Naufragus iratas ille retentat aquas. 


FxL1x ante alios nullins debitor æris: 
Func ſequitur czlebs; tertius, orbe, venis. 
. Nec male res ceffit, ſubito fi funere ſponfam 

Ditatus magna dote, recondis humo. 

His ſapiens. lectis, Epicurum quzrere truſtra 

Quales fint monades, qua fit inane, ſinas. 


Br. 31. 
OeTaRrT quicunque ſenex ſibi longius ævum, 
Dignus qui multa in luftra ſeneſcat, erit. 


.” > Incuſat, ſemper ſpe meliora videt. 
Br. 46. 


Outs vita nimis brevis eſt felicibus, una 
Nox miſeris longi temporis inſtar habet. 


305 . Br. $5. 
Gx ATA ter grata eſt velox, ſin forte moretur, 
Gratia vix reſtat nomine digna ſuo. a 


Br. 56. 
Sev prece poſcatur, ſeu non, da Jupiter omne, 
Magne, bonum, omne malum, et poſcentibus ab- 
nuc nobis. 8 


= | Br. 60. 
Me, cane vitato, canis excipit alter; eodem 
Ila me animo tellus gignit et unla feras, 
Nec mirum ; reſtat lepori conſcendere cœlum, 
Sidereus tamen hic territat, ecce, canis ! 


f Br. 70. 
TrrTuxr, arboribus ver frondens, ſidera cœlo 
Greciz et urbs, urbi eſt iſta propaga, decus 


4 


; Br. 75. 
IMmera facta patrans, homines fortaſſe lateb.s 
Non poteris, meditans prava, latere Deos 


: Br. 75. 
ANT1oOPE ſatyrum, Danae aurum, Europa ju- 


Br. 
Avi ſat novi quam ſim brevis; aſtra tuenti, 
Per certas ſtabili lege voluta vices, 
Tangitur haud pedibus tel]}n>: conviva Deorum 
Expleor ambrofiis exhilarorque cibis. 


92. 


{ 


Br. 96. 

Qvov nimium eſt fit ineptum, hine, ut dixere 
priores, 

Et melli nimio fellis amaror ineſt. 


Br. 103. 


Pyeyz gubernatrix ſediſti, audacia, prima 
Divitiis acuens aſpera cordia virum; ö 


Br. 30. 


OF JOHNSON. 
Sola rates ſtruis infidas, et dulcis amorem - 
Lueri ulciſcendum mox nece ſola doces. 
Aurea ſecla hominum, quorum ſpectandus ocellis 
E longinquo itidem pontus et orcus erat. W 
Dario 
1 Br. 126, 
D1Tescrs, credo, quid reſtat? quicquid habehiz 
In tumulum tecum, morte jubente, trahes? Fu) 
Divitias cumulas, pereuntes negligis horas, $i Phe 
Incrementa ævi non cumulare potes. 
N Br. 126. | 
MATER adulantum, proleſque pecunia — = 
Teque frui timor eſt, teque carere dolor, : 
| Br. 126, Cui 
Mx miſerum ſors omnis habet; florentibus anni 
Pauper eram, nummis diffluit arca ſenis; Sic all 


Queis uti poteram quoudam Fortuna negavit, 
Queis uti nequeo, nunc mihi præbet opes. 


| Br. 12. 
AINEMOSYNE, ut Sapphomellita voce canenten, 
Audit, irata eſt ne nova Muſa foret. 


Can! 

. . . Br. 15% San 

Cv tacet indoctus, ſapientior eſſe videtur, * 

Et morbus tegitur, dum premit ora pudor. * 
5 5 Br, 154. 

Nunc huic, nunc aliis cedens, eui farra Menippu con 
Credit, Achzmenids nuper agellus eram. Lylige 
wd nulli proprium verſat Fortuna, putabat 5 
Ille ſuum itolidus, nunc putat ille ſuum. 

| Br. 156, Nat 
Now Fortuna fibi te gratum tollit in altum; | 
At docet, exemplo, vis fibi quanta, tuo. lem 
Br. 162, 
Hic, aurum ut reperit, laqueum abjicit, alter Qu 
ut aurum Et mi 
Non reperit, nectit quem reperit, laqueum. Et f 
Br. 16). Cerbet 
. Vrvs tuo ex animo, vario rumore loquetur 
De te plebs audax, bene, et ille male.. 3 
Br. 168, Aſtr 
V1Tz roſa brevis eſt, properans ſi carpere noli. Suffici 
Quzrenti obveniet mox fine flore rubus. Et i 
Br. 170 | 
Pur icigus morſus, reſtincta lampade, ſtultus 205 
Exclamat; nunc me cernere deſinitis. uupor 
| Br. 202. 
Mx NoODO Tx pinxit Diodorus, et exit imago, 
Preter Menodotum, nullius abſimilis. Ex 
: - Br. 2035. 4 
Haup lavit Phido, haud tetigit, mihi febre dr. Vile, 
lenti 
In mentem ut venit nominis, interii. Hec 
Br. 219, 
NycricokAx cantat lethale, ſed ipſa cauenti Hector 
Demophilo auſcultans Nycticorax moritur. 
Br. 212. Ur 
HRxMin Deorum nuncium, pennis levem, | 
Quo ege gaudent Arcades, furem boum, lugemi 


Hujus paleſtræ qui vigil cuſtos ſtetit, 


— 


n 

8. 

us ocellis 
it. 


Br. 126, 
habebiz 
ahes? 


r. 127. 
enter 


. 15 2. 
ur, 


160 
rnippu 
L. 

at 


136. 
um; 


162. 
alter 
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note tollit Aulus, et ridens ait; 
proftat magiſtro ſæpe diſcipulus ſuo. 


| Br. 223. 
Qui jacet hic, ſervus vixit, nunc, lumine caſſus, 
Dario magno non minus ille poteſt. 


Br. 227. 
ruxus Alexandrt mentitur fama ; fideſque 
Si Phcrbo, victor neſcit obire diem. 


Br 241. 
NauTaA, quis hoc j jaceat ne percontere lepuichro, 
Freniat tantum mitior unda tibi! 


Br. 256. 
Cox opulentus eges! ! tua cuncta in fœnore 
is. 
Fic alis dives, tu tibi pauper agis. 


Br. 262. 


Our paſcit barbam fi creſcit mente, Platoni, 
Hirce, parem nitido te tua barba facit. | 


Br. 266. 
(Lazvs Joannes, reginæ affinis, ab alto 
Sanguine Anaſtaſii; cuncta lepulta jacent: 
t pius, et recti cultor: non illa jacere 
Dicam; ſtat virtus non ſubigenda neci. 


Br. 267. 
ConcTIPARENS tellus falve, levis eſto pulillo 
Lyſigem, fuerat non gravis ille tibi. 


Br. 285. 


lonus ! 


lem orcus terre, fic, pelagoque ſubeſt, 


| Br. 301. 
Curd ſalvere jubes me, peſſime? Corripe greſſus; 
Edt nihi quod non te rideo, plena ſalus. 
Et ferus eſt Timon ſub terris; janitor orci, 
Cerbere, te morſu ne, petat ile, cave. 


Br. 309. 
Vrran a terdecimo ſextus mihi finiet annus, 
Aſtra mathematicos ſi modo vera decent. 
Sufficit hoc votis; flos hic pulcherimus ævi eſt, 
Et nm triplex Neſtoris urna capit. 


Br. 322. 
Zosia, qua ſolo fuit olim corpore ſerva, 
Eorpore nunc etiam libera facta ſuit. 


Br. ERR 
Exleru en! Priami monumentum ; haud ille 
meretur 


Quale, ſed hoſtiles, quale dedere manus. 


Br. 326. 
9 dat gladium Ajaci, dat Balteum et 
Jax, 
Hectori, et exitio munus utrique fuit. 


- 


Br. 344. 
UT vis, ponte. 4 minax ; modo tres diicelleris 
ulnas, 


lngemina fluctus, ingeminaque ſnum. | 


Navrxacuvs hic jaceo; contra, jacet ecce co- 


q . ; 


ts. 


Br. 344. 
NavrRAcus hicjaceo; fidens tamen utere 1 
Tutum aliis æquor, me pereunte, fuit. N 
5 Br. 398. 
HERACLITUS ego; indoctæ ne ledite e 
Subtile ingenium quero, capaxque mei. 


Unus homo mihi pro ſexcentis, turba popelli 
Pro nullo, clamo nunc tumulatus idem. 


AMBRACIOTA, vale lux alma, l 111 | 
Et ſaltu e muro ditis opaca petit: 

Triſte nihil paſſus. animi at de ſorte Platonis 
Scripta legens, ſola vivere mente cupit. 


Br. 399. 
Sxnxvus, Epictetus, mutilato corpore, vixi, 
Pauperieque Irus, curaque ſumma Deũm. 


_ 


Br. 445. 
UnDE hic Praxiteles? nudam vidittis, Adom, 
Et Pari, et Anchiſa, non alius, Venerem. 


Br. 451. 
SUFFLATO accthdis Juin carbone lucernam, 
Corde meo accendas; . Ava totus ego. 


Br, 486. 
| JuriTER hoc templum, ut, liquando reli quet 


Olym pum 4407 
Atthide non n alius Gent ne habet. 


| Br. 487. 
Cxv1s et externus grati; d hoſpita neſcit 
Quærere, quis, cujus, quis pater, unde venis. 


POMPEII. 


Br. 487. 
CuM * haud poſſit, fractis Victoria peunis, 
| Te manet imperii, Roma, perenne decus. 


Br. 483. 
LaTRONES alibi locupletum quzrite tecta, 
Aſſidet huic cuſtos ſtrenua pauperies. 


FoxTuna malim adverſz tolerate procellas, 
Quam domini ingentis ferze 2 


1 
Ex, Sexto, Sexti meditatur i imago, ſtlente, 
Orator ſtatua elt, ſtatuæque orator imago. 


PulckxA eſt virginitas intacta, at vita periret, 
Omnes ſi vellent virginita te frui; 

Nequitiam fugiens, ſervat2 contrahe lege 
Conjugium, ut pro te des hom em patriz. 4 


FerT humeris, venerabile e onus, Cythereis heros 
Per Trojæ flatimas, denſaque tell, patrem. 
Clamat et Argivis, vetuli, ne tangite, vita 
Exiguum eſt Marti, ſed mihi grande lucrum. 


Forma animes hominum capit, at, ſi gratia 
deſit, 


J 


Non teret; eſca natat my ſed hamus abs 
3K 
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| CocrTarT aut loquitur nil vir, nil cogitat uxor, | ILLa triumphatrix Graifim conſueta procorum 
ö Felici thalamo non puto, rixa ſtrepit. Ante ſuas agmen Lais habere fores, | Ore 
2 | O Hoc Veneri ſpeculum; nolo me cernere quali: K1S 
Buccrna disjecit Thebarum mœnia, ſtruxit Sum nunc, nec poſſum cernere qualis eram. (a) Gu 
6 Qute lyra, quam ſibi non concinit harmonia : An 
| CRETHIDA fabellas dulces garrire peritam Mr. 
| MenrTe ſenes olim juvenis, Fauſtine, premebas, Proſequitur lacrymis filiz mœſta Sami; ww 
Nune juvenum terres robore corda ſenex. Blandam lavifici ſociam fine fine loquacem, Yew 
| Læ vum at utrumque decus, juveni quod præbuit Quam tenet hic, cunctas quæ manet, alta quies Myr 
3 olim | 
Turba ſenum, juvenes nunc tribuere ſeni. Dicrrr, Cauſidici, gelido nunc marmore magni litt 
| 7275 | Mugitum tumulus comprimit Amphiloci. Myr 
i Excxrræ hoſpitio muſte, tribuere libellos | . Kats Wa p _ 
- Herodoto hoſpitii præmia, quæque ſuum. SI forſan tumulum quo conditur Eumarus aufers 
Es | Nil lucri facies; oſſa habet et cinerem. 0. 
STELLA mea, obſervans ſtellas, Dii me æthera : 
faxint | CO | EPICTETTI, 11 
Multis ut te oculis fim potis aſpicere. | ce th 
. | ME, rex deorum, tuque, duc, neceſſitas, 700 
CAR A Cheroneæ ſoboles, Plutarche, dicavit Quo, lege veltra, vita me feret mea. 4 Geog 
Hanc ſtatuam idgenio, Roma benigna, tuo. Sequar libenter, fin reluctari velim, inthe 
Das bene collatos, quos Roma et Græcia jactat, | Fiam ſceleſtus, nec tamen minus ſequar. ing fur 
At Divos paribus paſſibus ire duces; 1 45 tle ſub 
Sed ſimilem, Plutarche, tuæ deſcribere vitam E THEOCRITO. ly con 
Non poteras, regio non tulit ulla parem. e ofthe 
4 | | Poera, lector, hie quieſcit Hipponax, Ao 
Dar tibi Pythagoram pictor; quod ni ipſe tacere | Si ſis ſceleſtus, præteri, procul, marmor: and of 
Tas mallet, vocem habuiſſet opus. At te bonum fi noris, et bonis natum, that th 
| h 5 | | Tutum hic ſedile, et ſi placet, ſopor tutus, ſeeral 
; PrxoLem Hippi et ſua qua meliorem ſecula nullum by Tem 
: Videre, Archidicen hc tumulavit humus; | EUR, MED. 193—203. are pre 
Quam, regum ſobolem, nuptam, matrem, atque "gin 
__ © fororem Nox immerito culpanda venit een th 
Fecerunt nulli ſors titulique gravem. Proaviim væcors inſipientia, fands 1 
. f Qui convivia lautaſque dapes tees 
Cxcrgrrpis gravis hie ponor, Martique dicatus, | Hilarare ſuis juſſere modis (a) . 
Qua tua ſignantur gefta, Philippe, lapis, Cantum, vitæœ dulce levamen. is an 
Spreta jacet arathon, jacet et Salaminia laurus, | At nemo feras iras hominum, ber to 
Omma dum Macedũm gloria et arma premunt. | Domibus claris exitiales, miles 0 
Sint Demoſthenici ut jurata cadavera voce, Voce aut fidibus pellere docuit (3) * 
Stabo'illis qui ſunt, quique fuere gravis. Queis tamen autam ferre medelam men, 1, 
| | Utile cunctis hoc opus eſſet; (c)-* 
Fronxrgus in pratis, legi quos ipſe, coronam Namque, ubi menſas onerant epulæ, i; comp 
Contextam vyariis, do, Rhodoclea, tibi: Quorſum dulcis luxuria ſoni ? (d) / 
Hic anemone humet, confert parciſſus odores Sat lztitia, fine ſubſidiis, in Tem 
Cum violis; ſpirant lilia miſta roſis. bectora molli mulcet dubiæ We fing 
His redimita comas, mores depone ſuperbos, + Copia cœnæ. to be ſet 
Hzc peritura nitent ; tu peritura nites i 705 O0 
a 580 * Tojog” Aęns Borrereryes ivi M iẽiu lune: 22,000. 
Mozegm Aſclepiades ſub tecto ut vidit avarus, Kas Teies, api AE iger Od. le) $ 
uid tibi, mus, mecum, dixit, amice, tibi. | | | (f) 
* Mus blandum ridens, reſpondit, pelle timorem; SEPTEM ZTATES. 
"I Hic, bone vir, ſedem, non alimenta, peto. x | 
1 5 . e 5 PRIMA parit terras ætas, ficcatque ſecunda, — 
= Sars tuum in tumulum lacrymarumdeciditimber | Evocat Abramum dein tertia ; quarta relinquit 
| Quem fundit blando junctus amore dolor; Egyptum; templo Solomonis quinta ſuperſit; 
Charus enim cunctis, tanquam, dum vita manebat, | Cyrum ſexta timet; lætatur ſeptima Chriſto. 
Cuique eſſes natus, cuique ſodalis, eras. | | 
Heu quam durs preces ſprevit, quam ſurdu que- * The above is a verſion of a Latin epigram on 
relas | the famous John Duke of Marlborough, by the Abbe 
Parca, juventutem non miſerata tuam : - } Satvini, which is as follows : 
F 8 RE HON Haud alio vultu, fremuit Mars acer in armis; 
AT ignis lucem tribui, tamen artis et ignis Haud alio, — perculit ore Deum. ; Viz 
Nunc ope, ſupplici vivit imago mei. um, im 
Gratia nulla hominum mentes tenet, iſta Pro- The Duke was, it ſeems, remarkably handſome Clriſtiar 
methei i his perſon, to which the ſecond line has refe· W. firer 
Munera muneribus, ſi retulete fabri. | rence. + 
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POEMATA: fs 3 895 | 
cum ſex centatiis numerat ſex millia Tuſcus.(g. ++ 
Centurid Ligures (0) augent duo millia quarts. - - 


Ius Tempelmanni numeris deſcripſeris orbem. 
9j cum ſex centuriis Judo millia ſeptem. 

Myfias (5) Egypto ceſſit bis ſeptima pingai. 

Myrias adleiſcit fibi nonageſima ſeptem N 

lnpetium qua Tures (c) ferox exercet iniquum. 
Undecies binas decadas et millia ſeptem 

vtitur (4) Pelopis tellus quæ nomine gaudet. 
Myriades decies ſeptem numerare jubebit 

Paſtor (d) Arabs : decies octo fibi Ferſa (4) re- 

uirit. 7 

Mrriades fibi pulcra duas, duo millia poſcit 

Parthenope (d). (e) Novies vult tellus mille 

Sicana. 8 3 
Y Papa ſuo regit imperio ter millia quinque. 


Jo the above lines (which are unſiniſbed. and 
aun therefore be only offered as a fragment), in 
Ibis? manuſcript, are prefixed the words 
4 Geopraphica Metrica.” As we are referred, 
in the firſt of the verſes, to Templeman, for hav- 
ing furniſbed the numerical computations that are 
the ſubje&t of thern, his work has been according- 
ly conſulted, the title of which is, A new Survey 
of the Globe,“ and which profeſſes to give an accu- 
rate menſuration of all the empires, kingdoms, 
and other diviſions thereof, iti the ſquare miles 
that thepreſpeAtively contain. On compariſon of the 


ſneral numbers in theſe verſes, with thoſe ſet down | 


by Templeman, it appears that nearly ow of them 
are preciſely the ſame ; the reſt are not ſo exa#ly 
dune. For the convenience of the reader it has 
been thought right to ſubjoin each number, as it 
fands in Templeman's work, to that in Fohnſon's 
verſes which refers to it. | 

(a) In this s article that is verfified, there 
u an accurate conformity in Fohnſon's num- 
ter to Templeman's ; who ſets down the ſquare 
miles of Palefline at 7,600. 

%) The ſquare miles of Egypt are, in Temple- 
men, 140, 700. 

(c)- The whele Turki/h empire, in Templeman, 
i computed at 960,057 /quare miles. | 
(a) In the four following articles, the numbers, 
in Templeman and ix Fobnſan's verſes, are alike, 
Me find, accordingly, the Morea, in Templeman, 
tobe ſet down at 1,220 ſquare miles Arabia, at 
29:5 ain nas at Soo, ooo. and Naples, at 
24,000. 

le) Sicily, in Templeman, is put down at 9,400, 

(f) The Pope's dominions, at 14,868. 


— 


3 


Centuriz octavam decadem Lucca (i) ſe- 
. 7. LEE 10 
Ut dicas, ſpatiis quam latis imperet orbi 
(2 Ruſſia, myriadas ter denas adde trecentis: . _ 


(1) Sardinjam cum ſexcentis ſex millia complent. . 
Cum ſexagenis, dum plura recluſerit ætas, 
Myriadas ter mille homini dat terra () cotenday. | 
Vult fbi vicenas millefima myrias addi, 
Vicenis quinas, Aſiam (a) metata celebrem. 
Se quinquagenis octingenteſima jungit 
Myrias, ut menti pateat tota Africa (o) doctæ. 
Myriadas ſeptem decies Europa (p) ducentis 
Et quadragenis quoque per tria millia jungit. 
. Myriadas denas dat, quinque et millia, ſexque 
Centurias, et tres decadas Europa Britannis (2) 
Ter tria myriadi conjungit millis quart, 
Centurize quartz decades quinque (r) Anglia 
nectit. I 
Millia myriadi ſeptem fa:cunda ſecunde - | 
Et quadragenis decades quingue addit Ierne (2). 
— quadragems ſocialis adauget 
Milla Belga (t) novem. +; _ 3 
Tier ſex centurias Hollandia (t) jactat opima 
Undecimum Camber (:) vult ſeptem millibus 


(s ) Tuſcany, at 6,640. - 97 

(%) Genoa in Templeman, as in Fobnſon lile | 
wiſe, is ſet down at 2,400. 

(i) Lucca. at 286. : 8 TEES RS 
() The Ruſſian empire, in the 29th plate of 
Templeman, is ſet down at 3,303,485 ſquare miles. 
(1) Sardinia, in Templeman, as likewiſe in 
Fohnſon, 6,600. n 21636 2 2b 3a wit 

(m) The habitable world, in .Templemiin, ir 
computed, in ſquare miles, at 30,666,806. - 

(2) Afia, at 10.257, 487. it 

(%) Africa, at 8, 506, 208. 

(?) Europe, at 2, 749, 34a. 

(2) The Britiſh dominions, at 105,634. 

(r) England, as likewiſe in Johnſon's expreſs 
Jon of the number, at 49,450. | 

(s) Feland, at 27457. + uM N 

(t) In the three remaining inflances, which 
make the whole that Johnſon \appears to bave 
rendered into Latin %erſe, we find the numbers 
exactly agreeing with theſe of Templemait ; who 
makes the ſyuare miles of the United Provinces, 


v540——0f the Province of Holland, 180 and of 


* 


. 


| Wales, qolt. 


I. AT LICHFIELD. 
H. S. E. 
„ MNicnazk Jonx son. 
vm impavidus, conſtans, animoſus, periculo- 
un, immemor, laborum patientiſſimus; fiducit 


Criſtiand fortis ferviduſque, pater- familias appri- | 


de ſirenuus ; bibliopola admodum peritus; mente 
8 lis et negotiis 1 auimo ita firmo, ut, 


— 


rebus adverſus diu canflictatus, nec fibi nec ſuis 
defuerit : lingua fie temperata, ut ef nihil quod 
| aures, vel pias, vel Caſtas I&fifſet, aut dolor, yeb- 
voluptas unquam exprefſerit. | 
Natus Cubleiæ, in agto Derbienfi, anno MDCLVI. 
obiit MDCCXXXT. my | 
Appoſita eſt Sax A, conjunx, 1755 
Antiqua FoxDoRUM gente oriunda; domi 


ſedulam, foris ang 3 nulli mclelaw, men · 
IKW. 


mY 
tis acumine et judicii ſubtilitate præeellentem; 
aliis multum, fibi parum indulgentem : Ætersi- 
tati ſemper attentam, omne fere virtutis nomen 
commendavit. 8 . 
Nata Nortoniæ Regis, in agro varvicenſi, an- 
no MDCLXIX ; obiit MDCCLIX. 
Cum NATHANAELE illorum filio, qui natus 
MDCCXII, cum vires, et animi, et corporis mul- 
ta pollicerentur, anno MDC 
brevem pis morte finivit. 


II. AT BROMLEY, IN KENT. 
Hic conduntur reliquiæ 
£1471 ELIZABETH 
Antiqua Jarvifiorum gente, 
Peatlingæ, apud Leiceſtrienſes, ortæ; 
Formoſæœ, cultæ, ingenioſæ, piæ; 
Vxoris, primis nuptiis, HxxR ICI Pox TER, 
Secundis, SAMUELIS Jonxsox; 
Qui multum amatam, diuque defletam 
Hoc lapide contexit. 
Obiit Londini, menſe Mart. 
A. D. MDCCLIKE. 
„„ III. IN WATFORD CHURCH. 
In the vault below are depoſited the remains of 
Janz BELT, wife of Joann BELL, Eſq. 
ho. in the fifty-third year of her age, 
. -»* furtounded with many worldly bleſſings, 
heard, with fortitude and compoſure truly great, 
the horrible malady, which had for ſome time 
degun to «Mi her, 
. pronounced incurable; 
and for more than three years, 
endured with patience and concealed with decency, 
the daily tortures of gradual death; 
continued to divide the hours not allotted to - 
de votion, between the cares of her family, and the 
converſe of her friends; 
rewarded the attendance of duty. 
and acknowledged the offices of affection; 


and while ſhe endeavoured to alleviate by cheer- 


fulneſs, her huſband's ſufferings and ſorrows, 
increaſed them by her gratitude for his care, 
and her ſolicitude for his quiet. 


To the memory of theſe virtues, 
more highly honoured as more familiarly known, 
this monument is erected by 
4% Jenn BErL*. | 
IV. IN STREATHAM CHURCH, 
Juxta tepulta eſt 
a HrsTER MARTA SALUSBURY. 
Tuouæ Corrox de Combei mere, 
Baronetti. Ceſtrienſis, Filia ; 
Jorannis SarusBURY Armigeri, 
2 Flintienlis, uxor; 
Forma felix, felix ingenio, 
Omnibus jucunda, ſuorum amantiſſima. 
Linguis Artibuſque ita exculta 
Ut loquenti nunquam deeſſent 
SBermonis nitor, ſententiarum floſculi, 
Sapientiæ gravitas, leporum gratia. 
Modum ſervandi adeo perita 
Ut domeſtica inter negotia literis 


8 ® She died in the month of October 1771. 
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VII, vitam | 
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THE WORKS OF JOHNSON. 


— _ Oblecaretur, 

Et literarum inter delicias rem 
Familiarem ſedulo curaret, 
Multis illi multos annos precantibus 
Diri careinomatis * veneno contabuit 
Viribuſque vitz paulatim reſolutis 
E terris meliora ſperans emigravit. 
Nata 170%, Nupta 1739, Obiit 1773. 


V. IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


OrIVARI GoLDSMITH 
Poetæ. Phyfici. Hiſtorici. 
Qui nullum fere ſcribendi genus 
Non tetigit. 
Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit 
Sive Riſus eſſent movendi 
Sive Lacrymæ. 

Affe ctuum potens at lenis Dominator 
Ingenio ſublimis—Vividus Vexſatilis 
Oratione grandis nitidus Venuſtus 
Hoc Monumentum Memoriam coluit 

Pan Sodalium Amor 
Amicorum Fides 
Lectorum Veneratio 
Natus Hibernia Forniz Lonfordienſis 


Be wet In Loco cui Nomen Pallas 


Nov. XXIX. MDCCXXXI. 

Eblanæ Literis inſtitutus 
Obiit Londini 

April Iv. MDCCLXXIV. 


VI. 
HIC REQUIESCIT THOMAS PARNELL, S. r. f. 


Qur ſacerdos pariter et poeta, 
Utraſque partes ita implevit, 

Ut neque ſacerdoti ſuavitas poetæ, 
Nec poetæ ſacerdotis ſanctitas deeſſet. 


VII. 


ON THE DEATH OFSTEPHEN GREY, F. Ns. 
THE ELECTRICIAN f. 


Lox haſt thou borne the burthen of the day, 
Thy taſk is ended, venerable Grey ! N 
No more ſhall art thy dext'rous hand require, 
To break the ſleep of elemental fire: 
To rouſe the powers that actuate nature's frame, 
The momentaneous ſhock, th' electric flame; 
The flame, which firſt, weak pupil of thy lore, 
I ſaw, condemn'd alas! to fee no more. 
Now, hoary ſage, purſue thy happy flight 
With ſwifter motion, haſte to purer light, 
Where Bacon waits, with Newton and with Boyle, 
To hail thy genius and applaud thy toil, 


; "Where intuition breathes through time and ſpace, 


| And mocks experiment's ſucceſſive race; 

Sees tardy ſcience toil at nature's laws, 

And wonders how th* effect obſcures the cauſe, 
Yet not to deep reſearch or happy gueſs, 

Is view'd the life of hope, the death of peace; 


| Unbleſt the man, whom philoſophic rage 


Shall *tempt to loſe the Chriſtian in the ſage; 
Not art but goodneſs pour'd the ſacred ray 
That cheer'd the parting hours of humble Grey. 


* Cancer. a : Mii 
+ The ſteteb of this poem was written by #1 


' Williams, but Jobnſon wrote it all over agan, 
except two lines, 
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POETICAL WORKS i 


OF 


WILLIAM WHITEHEAD, ESQ. 


Containing 
THE DANGER OF WRITING VERSE, THE GOAT'S BEARD, 
ATYS AND ADRASTUS, ODES, 
N RIDICULE, ELEGIES, 
ANN BOLEYN TO HENRY VIII. EPISTLES, 
HYMN TO THE NYMPH OF BRISTOL TALES, 
SPRING, © SONGS, 
A CHARGE TO POETS, PROLOGUES, 
VARIETY), X EPILOGUES 
tee. Wc. He. 
0 4 
To which is prefixed, 


THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


Ye gen'rous pair, who held the poet dear, 
Whoſe blameleſs life my friendly pen pourtrays, 
Accept, with that combin'd, his lateſt lays, 

Where ſtill young fancy ſports in diction clear; 


And may propitious fate their merit bear, 
: To times when taſte ſhall weave the wreaths of praiſe 
By modes diſdain'd in theſe fantaftic days, ; . 5 
Such wreaths as claſſic heads were proud to wear. 
But if no future ear applauds his ſtrain, 
If mine alike to Lethe's lake deſcends, 
Yet, while aloof, in mem'ry's buoyant main, 
The gale of fame your genuine worth extends, 
Still ſhall our names this fair diſtinRion gain, 
That Villiers and that Harcourt call'd us friends. 


Maſon's Sonnet to the Earl of Ferſey and Earl Harcourt. 


— . — ͥͤä 4 
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i 
WirIAx Wrrtzzrap was born in the pariſh of St. Botolph, Cambridge, in February 1714-15. 
He was the ſecond ſon of Richard Whitehead, a baker, who lived in the pariſh of St. Botolph, and 
who, in that capacity, ſerved the neighbouring College of Pembroke-Hall. He was of a very careleſs 
diſpofition, attending little to buſineſs, and employing his time chiefly in ornamenting, rather than 
cultivating, a few acres of land near the neighbouring village of Granteheſter, which ſtill goes by the 
tame of Whitehead's Folly. At his death, he left conſiderable debts, which his ſon very honour- 
ably diſcharged, by the profits ariſing from his theatrical productions. His mother was a very as 
miable, pious, prudent, and exemplary woman. Their eldeſt ſon, John, who was born fifteen 
years before the poet, was educated for the church, and by the intereſt of Mr. Bromley, afterwards 
Lord Montfort, obtained the living of Perſhore, in the dioceſe of Worceſter. They bad alſo one 
daughter, who died in infancy. 

He received the firſt rudiments of his education at ſome common ſchool i in Cambridge; but at 
the age of fourteen, he was removed to Wincheſter, having obtained a nomination into that col. 

lege, by means of Mr. Bromley, July 6. 1728. 

At ſchool, according to the information of Dr. Balguy, he was always of a delicate turn; and 
though obliged to go to the hills with the other doys, he ſpent his time there in reading either 
plays.or poetry, and was alſo particularly fond of the © Atalantes,” and all other books of private 
hiſtory in character. He very early exhibited his taſte for poetry; for while other boys were con- 
tented with ſhowing up twelve or fourteen lines, he would fill half a ſheet, but always with Eng- 
liſh verſe. At ſixteen he wrote a whole comedy. 

In the winter of the year 1732, he is ſaid to have acted a female part in the © Andria,“ under 
Dr. Burton's direction. It is certain, that he ated Marcia, in the tragedy of Cato,” with much 
applauſe. 

In 1733, the Earl of Peterborough, W Pope at his houſe, near Southampton, carried him 
to Wincheſter, to ſhow him the college, &c. The Earl gave ten guineas, to be diſpoſed of in prizes 
among the boys, and Pope ſet them a ſubject to write upon, viz. PETERBOROUGH. Prizes of a 
guinea each were given to fix of the boys, among whom Whitehead was one. The remaining ſum 
was laid out for other boys, in ſubſcriptions to Pine's Horace, then about to be publiſhed. 

He never excelled in writing epigrams, nor did he make any conſiderable 6gure in Latin verſe, 
though he underſtood the claſſics very well, and had a good memory. He was, however, employed 
to tranſlate into Latin the firſt epiſtle of the Eſſay on Man ;** and the tranſlation is ſill extant in 
his own hand. Dohſon's ſucceſs in tranſlating Prior's Solowen.” had put this project into Pope's. 
head; and he ſet various perſons to work upon it. 

His ſchool friendſhips were uſually contracted, either with noblemen or gentlemen of large. for- 
tune, ſuch as Lord Drumlanrig, Six Charles Douglas, Sir Robert Burdett, Mr. Tryon, Mr. Mun- 
day of Leiceſtenham, and Sir Bryan Broughton, to whom, after he removed to Oxford, he ſent a 
Peetical Epiſtle from Wincheſter, The choice of theſe perſons was imputed by ſome of his ſchool- 
fellows to vanity, by others, to prudence ; but it might be owing to his delicacy, as this would 
make him early diſguſted with the coarſer mapners of ordinary boys. 


= 


1 0 THE LITE OF W. WHITEHEAD. 


He was ſchool-tutor to Mr. Wallop, afterwards Lord Lymington, father to the preſent Earl of 
Portſmouth. He enjoyed, for ſome little time, a lucrative place in the college, that of prepoſitor of 10 
the hall. gow 


He had not reſided at Wincheſter above two years, before his father died. However, by go 
bis own frugality, and what ſmall aſſiſtance his mother could give him, he was enabled to continue we 
.at ſchool till he.could appear a candidate for an election to New College. we 
8 the ele ct ion, in September 1735, he was treated with ſingular injuſtice for, through the 15 
force of ſuperior intereſt, he was placed ſo low on the roll, that it was ſcarcely poſſible for him te . 
ſueceed to New College. Young, ſeveral years before, experienced the ſame fate. ; fir 
Being now ſuperannuated, he left Wincheſter of courſe, deriving no other advantage from the oc 
© college than a good education, which he gratefully acknowledges, in the beautiful elegy addreſſes pol 
To the Rev. Dr. Lowth, on his © Life of William of Wykeham.” hin 
From the ſame fount, with reverence let me boaſt, | | 
172-7: The claffic ſtreams with early thirſt I caught, __ +. of . 
1 2 What time, they ſay, the muſes revell'd moſt, | | af 
. When Bice preſided, aud when BuxTow taught. leg 
xF Two . offer bis diſappointment at wincheſter, he removed to the place of his nativity, rer 
en the peculiar circumſtances of his being the orphan ſon of a baker of Cambridge, gave him ſee 
an unqueſtionable claim to one of the ſcholarſhips, founded at Clare-Hall, by Mr. Thomas Pyke, To 
.of that trade and town. His mother accordingly admitted him a ſizer of this college, under the his 
tuition of Meſſrs. Curling, Goddard, and Hopkinſon, November 26. 1735; and the ſcholarſhip, G0 
though it amounted only to four ſhillings a-week, was in his circumſtances a deſirable object. 
The notice which Pope had taken of him at ſchool, prevented the inferiority of his ſtation from in 
being any hindrance to his introduction into the belt company. The eaſe and the natural polite. de: 
neſs of his manners, added to an agreeable and pleaſing countenance, would alſo facilitate the recep. | 
tion of a young man, who bad only his ingenuity to recommend him. It was likewiſe very fortunate for Zi 
him to find many perſons who have fince figured highly in the literary and great world contemporary di 
ſtudents in the univerſity. Among the number of his immediate contemporaries were the Hon. an 
Charles Townſhend, Dr. Powell, Dr. Balguy, Dr. Ogden, Dr. Stebbing, and Dr. Hurd, the pre- | 
: ſent Biſhop of Worceſter, with all of whom he cultivated a particular intimacy. for 
— The poetical faculties of Whitehead now began to make a rapid progreſs ; and he has himſelf A 
explained the cauſe, in his Elegy to Dr. Lowth. He inſinuates that he thought it rather fortunate th 
than otherwiſe, that he was not removed from Wincheſter to Oxford, on account of the ſociety of he 
fuch men as it was his felicity to find contemporary ſtudents at Cambridge. * 
And ſure in Granta's philoſophic ſhade, ry 
Truth's genuine image beam'd upon my fight, fo 
And flow-ey'd reaſon lent her ſober aid, | : 
Io form, deduce, compare, and judge aright. 5 
Yes, ve ſweet ſields! beſide your oſier'd ſtream, bu 
Fall many an Attic hour my youth enjoy'd, kr 
Full many a friendſhip form'd, life's happieſt dream, 
? And treaſur'd many a bliſs which never cloy'd. 4 
The firſt pieces he publiſhed, were verſes on public occaſions, the Marriage of the Prince of 1 
Wales, in 1736, and the birth of his ſon, the preſent king, 1738, inſerted in the Cambridge Gra- 1 


tulations. They little excel the prize - verſes he wrote at ſchool, which have but little merit, if we 
deduct from them that of mere eaſy verſification, which he ſeems to have acquired by ſedulouſſy fr 
- imitating Pope*s manner. Neither his fancy nor judgment appear to have riſen in any degree equal te 
what in common progreſs might be expected from a mind, which, a very few years after, exhibit- 


ed both thele qualities ſo ſtrikingly. Among the many pieces written at that early nevind, the 0 

V i/ion of Solomon is the only one that ſeems to indicate the future poet. N 

8 This. perhaps, would not have been the caſe, had he taken the verſification of Spenſer, Fair- bi 

| fax, Milton, and puets ſimilar to them, for his model, rather than the cloſe and condenſed couplets 10 
5 of Pope; for in that way of writing, his faucy would have developed itſelt earlier, and perhaps 8 
have obtained greater ſtrength and powers of exertion. But though he had read Spenſer in his 1 


childhood with avidity, and was fully capable, as appears by the Vifion of Solomon, of catching 
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his manner ; yet the faſhion of the time led him to exerciſe himſelf in that mode of compoſition, 
which was theneſteemed the beſt. He began to write verſes firit before the ſchoolof Milton toſe in emu- 
lation of the ſchool of Pope, and had even become an author before Collins, Akenſide, Gray, Wars 
ton, Maſon, and ſome others, had diffuſed juſt ideas of a more perfect ſpecies of poetry, by ſubſti- 

tuting fiction and fancy, pictureſque deſcription and romantic imagery, for wit and nen ſenti- 
ment and ſatire, poliſh&d numbers, ſparkling couplets, and pointed periods. 

In 1741, he publiſhed his beautiful epiitle On the Danger of writing Perſe, with which he ads 
firſt commenced'a poet. It exhibited” fach a ſpecimen of elegant verfification, ſuch "cloſe and 
condenſed expreſſion, ſo much ſenſe, enlivened with all the fancy the didactie ſpecies of its com- 
poſition would admit, that it obtained general admiration, and was highly approved by "_ 
himſelf, of whoſe preceptive manner it is ſurely one of the moſt happy imitations extant. 

In June 1742, he was elected Fellow of Clare-Hall, about a year before he commenced Maſter 
of Arts. His mother dying the April before, had not the ſatisfaction of ſeeing her ſon thus fixed in 
a ſituation which was probably the height of her ambition. Yet his irreproachable conduct as a col- 
legiate, his great proficiency as a ſcholar, and his rifing reputation as a poet, muſt have ſufficiently 
removed her fears concerning his future advancements To her, and indeed to both his parents, he 
ſeems always to have born the trueſt filial affection, as appears from the firſt of his epiſtolary poems 
To the Honourable Charles Townſhend, and the Verſes to his Mother, on her Birth-day, which place 
his moral qualities in a pleaſing light. A mother who impreſſed upon her ſon that early ſenſe of a 
God and a providence, which he retained through life, affords an example worthy of imitation. - 

In 1743, be publiſhed Atys and Adraſtus, a pleaſing and pathetic tale, taken from Herodotus, 
in which, with equal judgment, though not with equal force, he copied the narrative FRI of _ 
den, in his“ Fables.” 

The ſame year, he publiſhed an epiſtle in the manner of Ovid, from Anz Bullen to Henry the 
Zighth, in which, though he made a judicious uſe of the queen's original letter, and in his own ad- 
ditions preſerved a true charatteriſtic unity with it, yet it cannot with juſtice be ranked high 
among the numerous productions of this kind. 

His next poem was his Eſay on Ridicule, which alſo appeared in 1743. This is a fudied per- 
formance, the parts of it put together with much care, and that chain of reaſoning preſerved 
in it, which the ſubject ſeemed to demand. In the edition 1774, ſome lines at the concluſion of 


| the poem, which he thought authorized too free a uſe of this talent, are omitted. In its firſt ſtate, 


he had neither mentioned the name of Swift nor of Pope publicly, becauſe he did not think either 
of them had employed it with ſufficient reſerve. Yet he had there held Lucian, Cervantes, and 
Addiſon as legitimate models. But in the laſt edition, the palm of Juſt ridicule is given to Addi- 
ſon alone. 

The publication of this poem was ſoon after followed by Nobility, an Epiſtle to the Earl of Aſh 
burnham, written alſo in happy imitation of Pope's manner. This poem, for what reaſun is not 
known, he did not inſert in either of the editions of his works.. 

During the time of his being an under graduate, he lived a very. ſtudious life, obſerving the 
tricteſt frugality poſſible, that he might be the leſs burdenſome to an affectionate mother. After 
taking a very creditable degree, and being emancipated from thoſe mathematical ſtudies for which 
young men of his tribe ſeldom have much reliſh, he wrote rapidly, though not careleſsly, for the 
preſs; but this rapidity, as it did not continue through life, probably aroſe at the time, rather 


from a laudable deſire of ſelf-maintenance, than any undue eagerneſs for poetical fame. 


Poſſeſſed of a fellowſhip, it was now his intention to take orders, and with that view, he be 
ed himſelf for the church ; but ſhortly afterwards, a circumſtance occurred, which led him to T 
putting this deſign into practice, and in the end occaſioned his relinquiſhing the idea altogether. 

The late Earl of Jerſey was making inquiries after a proper perſon to take the private tuition of 
his ſecond ſon, now become his only hope, from the death of his elder brother; on which account pro- 
bably he durſt not truit him to the dangers of a public education, as his confitihion appeared to 


5 de very delicate Fortunately for the young Viſcount, Whitehead was recommended to his father, 
dy Mr. gommiſfary Graves, as a perſon fully qualified for this important charge. His recommenda, 
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tion was ſacceſsful; and Whitehead, when the offer was made, did not heſitate to accept it. He 
therefore, in 1745, removed to the Earl's houſe in London, where he was placed upon the moſt li. 
beral footing. He had alſo the care of a young friend of the family, now General Stephens, who was 
brought up with Lord Villiers, as the companion of his ſtudies. | 

At Michaelmas 1746, he refigned his fellowſhip, in compliance with Lord Jerſey's inclination, 
who wiſhed him, while he coutinued in his family, not to take orders, which the ſtatutes of Clare. 
hall would have obliged him to do. 

Having now many intervals of leiſure for his own favourite ſtudies, he employed himſelf almoſt 
entirely in dramatic compoſitions. He ſhowed an early talent, not only for writing in that way, 
but for ating. On his coming to town, he wrote a ballad farce, intituled The Edinburgh Ball, 
in which the young Pretender is the principal character. It was not repreſented, and is ſtill in MS, 

But he ſoon attempted higher things, and began a regular tragedy, called the Roman Father, 
on the ſubject of Corneille's © Horace,” which was produced on the ſtage at Drury-Lane, Febra. 
ary 24. 1750, and obtained the juſt approbation of repeated and numerous audiences. He inſcrib. 
ed it, when printed, to the Honourable Thomas Villiers, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, It has 
been ſo frequently exhibited with applauſe, and has ſhown ſo many actors and actreſſes to advan. 
tage, that it is almoſt unneceſſary to ſay any thing more concerning it, than that it ſurely is a great 
improvement on one of the great Corneille's beſt tragedies, and may be ranked among the beſt of 
the dramatic pieces of this age. Yet it is an improvement of Corneille's play only, The radical 
deſect of the ſtory is not abſolutely removed; and after the Curiatii are killed, the fable ſtill 
drags, yet not in any degree as it does in the French tragedy. With reſpe& to the unity of 
action and of time, the piece is perfect; but with reſpect to the unity of place, it is unneceſſarily 
defective, In point of character, there is a variety and diſcrimination truly laudable; and in point 
of ſtyle, conſidered only with reſpect to its effect upon the ſtage, it is well calculated for the ac- 


tor's delivery. It is not perhaps ſufficiently elevated for the cloſet ; but there ys in general, more 


poetical beauties in his dramatic verſe, than in that of Corneille 

In 1757, he publiſhed his Hymn to the Nympb of Briſtol Spring, written in the manner of thoſe 
clafſical addreſſes to heathen divinities, of which the hymns of Homer and Callimachus are the ar- 
chitypes. This poem is eſſentially different in point of ſtyle and manner from any of his other pro- 
ductions. The frequent Summer excurſions which he made to Briſtol, with the Earl of Jerſey 
and his lady, furniſhed him with the ſubject; and the tranſlations of Prior, as well as the poems 
of Armſtrong and Akenfide, then in general eſtimation, directed his taſte to the manner in which 
that ſubject might beſt he treated. 

He had before written little fanciful burleſque poem, intituled The Sweepers, which has leſs 
of parody, and more of invention than the © Splendid Shilling” of Philips. In this ludicrous, and 
the other ſerious poem, he ſhows himſelf poſſeſſed of an ear well-attuned to that variety of pauſe 
and of cadence, which are as eſſential to the ſtructure of blank verſe as rhyme itſelf i is to that ſpecies 
of heroic numbers, to which it gives its name. 

The ſame year, he wrote the beautiful ſtanzas on Friendſhip, to a friend who had blamed him 
for leading a dependent life, and for not taking orders, or entering, upon ſome ſtated profeſſion. 

is delicate poem contains his awn vindication, and is written with all the careleſs eaſe, but with 
more of elegance than we uſually find in ſimilar proluſions of Prior. It paints, in amiable colours, 
the character and feelings of the writer, which gives it a charm ſuperior even to the ſingular ſeli- 


city of its diction. Yet this latter quality muſt ever ſecure it the approbation of all thoſe readers, 


who can admire pleaſing ſentiments, expreſſed with the pureſt ſimplicity. 
Many other little epiſtolary compoſitions flowed with equal eaſe from his pen at this period, 


Juch as the Epiſtles to Mr. Cambridge, Mr. Garrick, and Dr. Hoadly, and ſome Tales, in the 


manner of Fontaine and Gay. 
When Moore began © The World,” in 1753, Whitehead, among others, gave his affſtance, 
and contributed the r ath, igth, and 58th numbers. 

In 1754, he collected his works into a volume, 1 2mo, among which he inſerted his Fatal Con- 
fancy, or Love in Tears, a ſketch of a tragedy in the high heroic taſte, which made part of Foote' $ 
farce of © The Diverſions of the Morning,” 
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At the time of arranging that volume, he was engaged in preparing for the ſtage his tragedy of 
(reuſs, which was exhibited at Drury-Lane Theatre, April 20. 1754, with conſiderable applauſe, 
though not ſo much as it merited. He inſcribed it, when printed, to Lord Villiers, now Earl ok 
Jerſey. Tt ſhowed the abilities of his favourite actreſs, Mrs. Pritchard, who performed the part 
of Creuſa to great advantage; and as Garrick and Moſſop alſo took parts in it, the performance 
vas ſo perfect, that it was hardly poſſible for it not to ſucceed in the repreſentation; yet it has 
ſeldom been revived, though it ſhows the dramatic powers of Whitehead to more advantage thaw 
ihe Roman Father, which takes its turn in the courſe of theatrical exhibitions. The play is found- 
4 on the Jon of Euripides, but the plot is extremely heightened, and admirably conducted; nor 


" has there perhaps ever been a more genuine and native ſimplicity introduced into dramatic writing 


than that of 7y/is, bred up in the ſervice of the gods, and kept unacquainted with the vices of 
mankind. Whoever compares the two dramas, will readily allow, that to alter a ftory of ſo very 
fabulous a kind, in which the intervention of Pagandivinities appear ſo neceſſary, into a probable action, 
and alſo where a connected train of natural circumſtances reſulting one from another, leads to an 
acting cataſtrophe, muſt have been a work of extreme difficulty. This Whitehead has very ſucceſs- 
fully achieved. There is hardly a ſingle tragedy of Engliſh manuſacture in which the three unities 
are more accurately obſerved. The language of Creuſa is alſo more elevated than that of the Roman 
Father ; the cataſtrophe reſults naturally from the action that precedes it, but it does not ſatisfy, The 
crime of the queen, as ſhe ſo very unwillingly conſents to the poiſoning of Ius, ſeems hardly great 
enough to merit capital puniſhment. Euripides, who knew ker much more criminal, ſuffers her to exift 
to the end, and by making Jon attempt to avenge on his unknown mother the crime ſhe had been 
guilty of, in attempting to poiſon him, her unknown ſon, produces an incident truly theatrical, 
Whitehead, by not admitting this double project of parracide into his plan, has perhaps decteaſed the 
theatrical effect, of which the Greek poet had furniſhed him with the example, and which, had he 
improved upon it, as he has on all the other incidents of the Jon, might have made the laſt act much 
more perfect. It is certain, however, that for this purpoſe, the prooeding plot 1 the whole piece 
muſt have been differently conſtituted. | 

The exhibition of this play was hardly over, before he was called upon to ey his pupil and 
Lad Viſcount Nuneham, fon to Earl Harcourt, in their travels, as their joint governor. The two 

young noblemen were nearly of the ſame age. They had been intimate from their infancy. He 

was therefore as well acquainted with the pleaſing temper and diſpoſition of the other lord as of 
bim whoſe education he had more immediately ſuperintended; and his own happy art of making 
inſtruction an amuſement, had ſo won on the aſfections of them both, that they felicitated . 
ſelves mutually on his being appointed their joint governor. 

In June 1754, they left England under his care, and paſling through Flanders, reſided the reſt of 
the Summer at Rheims, in order to habituate themſelves to the French language, and then remov- 
ing to Leipſic, paſſed ſeven months there, for the purpoſe of ſtudying the Droit Publique, under the 
famous Profeflor Maſcow, whom they found in a ſtate of dotage, without being quite incapacitated 
ſom reading his lectures. 

In the following Spring they proceeded to Dreſden, and after viſiting that, and moſt af the other 


Germancourts, repaired to Hanover in the Summer 1755, at the time when George II. paid his laſt viſit _ 


to his electorate. There Whitehead had the pleaſure of meeting his friend Mr. Maſon, who had then 


lately taken orders, and attended the Earl of Holderneſſe, the Secretary of State, as his domeſtic chap- 
lain. His elegant expoſtulation To Mr. Maſon took its riſe at this place, from certain amicable alterca · 


tions which they there had, on the ſubject of a public and retired life, to the latter of which Mr. 
Maſon's diſpofition appeared to lean more than he thought conſiſted with the views of advancement 
which then ſeemed to open before him. 

Having continued at Hanover the greateſt part of the Summer, he „ with his pupils to 
Vienna, and from thence to Italy. On their return home ward, they eroſſed the Alps, and paſſed 
through Switzerland, Germany, and Holland, being prevented from wang France by the decla- 
ation of war, and landed at Harwich in September 1756. 

In the courſe of ſo complete a tour, a great part of which led through claſſic ground, he commu- 
aicated to his friends at home many curious obſeryatiogs on the countries throvgh which he travel» 
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led. . of his letters from Rome and elſewhere, are in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Maſon and My, 
Wright, rector of Birchin in Yorkſhire, with whom he ſpent ſeveral. of his college vacations, ang 


to whom he addreſſed many of his ſmaller poems; and the executors of the late Dr. n maſter 


of Clare-Hall, and the Rev. Mr. Sanderfon of Haſlemere, have many more. 
That his muſe, now in her fulleſt vigour, frequently exerted herſelf, his ſtriking Ode to the 


Tiber, and his fix Elegies addreſſed to his two noble pupils, with him, and his more particular friends 


at home, Mr. Wright, Mr. Sanderſon, &c. ſufficiently teſtify. The ſublime ſcenes through which 
be paſſed, and the grand hiſtorical events which they recalled to his memory, generally furniſhed 
the ſubject; and as they were executed on the ſpot, they are moreTeplete with pictureſque i imagery, 
than any other of his co:apolitions. They were publiſhed in February 1757, under the title of 
Elegies, with an Ode to the Tiber, 4to, and received with approbation proportioned to their merit. 
During his abſence; he had received the badges of Secretary and Regiſter of the order of the Bath, 
procured for him by the intereſt of Lady Jerſey, through the mediation of her relation, the Dy. 
cheſs of Newcaſtle; and in 1757, his finances were farther improved by the appointment of Poet 
Laureat, on the death of Cibber, upon the nomination of the Duke of Devonſhire, as Lord Cham. 


| berlain. He has himſelf ſaid on this appointment, in his Charge to the Poets, that 


Unaſk'd it came, and from a friend nnknown. 


Mr. Maſon, in his © Memoirs of Gray,” has acquainted the public, that the place was before offered 
to Gray, by his mediation, with permiſſion to hold it as a mere finecure. This was not the caſe 
when it was given to Whitehead, and * I have often,” ſays Mr. Maſon, © confidered why, as the 
hte king would readily have diſpenſed with rg muſic, for which he had no ear, and poetry, 
for which he had no taſte.” 

When Whitehead had accepted the laurel without ſuch permiſſion, Mr. Maſon adviſed him to 
employ a deputy to write his annual odes, and reſerve his own pen for certain great occaſions that 
might occur, ſuch as a peace or a marriage, and then to addreſs his royal mafter with fome ſtudied 
ode or epiſtle, as Boileau and Racine had done in France, for their penſions. 

This advice was not attended to by his friend. He ſet himſelf to his periodical taſk, with the 
zeal of a perſon who wiſhed to retrieve the honours of that laurel, which came to him from the head 
of Cibber, in a very ſhrivelled, or rather blaſted (tate. 

His firſt Ode for his Majeſty's Birth-Day, November ro. 1758, was calculated from the heroic 
genealogy that it contained, to be peculiarly agreeable to the monarch for whoſe birth-day it was 
written; and its poetical merit had the very juſt approbation of Gray, and other good judges. 

The laurel was laid by the ancients to have the power of ſcreening thoſe under its ſhade from 
thunder; yet it cannot defend modern laureats from the artillery of their contemporaries. After 


Whitehead had accepted of this office, he received much illiberal treatment during the reſt of his 


Iiſe, from the little fry of his own proteTion, who were fond of having a lick at the laureat. What 


he thought of theſe © poets, who were mean enough to envy even a poet laureat,” may be learned 


from his Pathetic Apotogy for all Laureate, paſt, preſent, and 10 come, which he wrote ſome 
years before his death, for the amyſement of a jew friends. By the motto Veniant ad Cafaris aures, 
he ſeems to have wiſhed it might reach the royal ear. | 

On his return to England, Lord ſerſey preſſed him ftrongly to continue in his family; an invita- 
tion which Whitehead readily accepted. Lord Harcourt gave him alſo a general invitation to his 


table in town, and to his ſeat in the country; and his pupils, who had now entirely ſunk the idea 


of their governor in the more agreeable one of their friend, ſhowed him conitantly ſuch fincere 
marks of affection, as greatly increaſed the felicity of his ſituation. 

He reſided in this family fourteen years, during which he found ED « leiſure to do 
more in the literary way than merely write official odes. 

In 2762, he made his firſt attempt in comedy, and brought upon the ſtage at Drury-Lane The 
School for Lovers, a comedy, which had its competent run, as to nights of repreſentation, and re- 
ceived a juſt tribute of applauſe from the judicious few. It is formed on a plan of Fontenelle's, ne- 
ver intended for the ſtage, and printed in the eighth volume of his works, under the title of Le 
Teftlament, and inſcribed To his Memory, by a Lower of Simplicity, The idea which Fontenelle 
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had PORE of enlarging the provinces of the drama, is explained and controverted with much 
accuracy of criticiſm, by Dr. Hurd, in the ſecond diſſertation, annexed to his“ Commentaries on Ho- 
race.” What ſpecies of drama the School for Lovers ought to be placed in, is ſomewhat difficult 
to determine, ſince, though it is ſtyled a comedy, the riſible faculties have much leſs oppors 
unity of exertion than the tender feelings of the heart; and the cataſtrophe, though happy in the 
main, and tuitable to phetical juſtice, is not completely fo, ſince two amiable characters, Belmour 
and Araminta, are left, the one entirely unprovided for, and the other in a ſituation far from agreeable. 
What he, however, ſeems to have principaliy aimed at, delicacy, ſentiment, and the conſequence of 
inſtruction in the conduct of a generous and well-placed paſſion, he has undoubtedly molt eminently 
ſucceeded in. His Celia, and Sir John Dorilant, eſpecially the latter, are characters moſt perfectly 
awiable, and worthy of imitation. The eaſe and purity of the dialogue, the incidents which ariſe ſo 
naturally, one from the other, the delicate markings of the different characters, and the artful ar- 
rangement of the ſcenes, contribute to give this play a high ſtation in the liſt of our genteel comedies z 
2t the ſame time that its want of ſmart repartee and broad humour, will ever prevent it from being 
much relifhed by a mixed audience. This want he poſſeſſed a peculiar talent of ſupplying, had he 
thought the ſimplicity of his play, would not have been injured by it. He was afraid to mingle 
with comedy, what he thought belonged to the lower ſpecies of the drama, farce; and choſe ra- 
ther to tread in the ſteps of Terence than of Moliere. They who put this play on a footing 
with the Drames of France, and the ſentimental comedies in England which have ſucceeded bs 
will do Whitehead much injuſtice. 

The ſame year, 1762, he publiſhed his Charge to the Poets, 4to, in which, as laureat, he lu- 
ticrouly aſſumes the dignified mode of a biſhop, giving his viſitorial inſtructions to his clergy. The 
idez was new, pregnant with grave humour, and executed ſo ſucceſsfully, that even the egotiſms 
neceſſary to the ſubject, are among the moſt pleaſing parts of the poem. Replete with good ſenſe 
and good taſte, it is ſtill more to be admired for the amiable picture which it gives of his own 
mind, and his readineſs to be pleaſed by poets of very different abilities, provided thoſe abilities 
were employed on ſubjects that ſuited them; and for expoſing that faſtidious mode of criticiſm 
which admits no poems to have any merit, except that which accords with ſome W precon- 
ceived idea of excellence which it has ſet up as its excluſive eriterion. 

Notwithſtanding this liberal turn of the Charge, its publication brought upon * the vindic- 
tive reſentment of Churchill, who had juſt about the time attracted the public notice, by his ſa- 
tire, intituled The Roſciad. He attacked the laureat almoſt in every one of thoſe haſty produc- 
tions with which he entertained the town, with an unjuſtifiable ſeverity. 

To have retaliated, was as abhorrent to his natural temper, as ones © to ; that 3 
© keeping the peace,” which in his Charge, he had called © his firſt and laſt advice. Among 
his unfiniſhed fragments, however, there are ſome Ver/-s, in which he mentions his poetical ene- 
my, They certainly had not his laſt corrections; but they come from a good heart, willing to 
commend whatever was commendable in Churchili's talents for ſtrong expreſſion and forcible 
imagery ; at the ſame time, they juſtly reprobate his miſuſe of thoſe talents. 

Such at the time was the popularity of Churchill, that his abuſe of Whitehead tended to 
lower his poetical merit ſo much with the town, that Garrick would not venture to bring on a new 
tragedy of his, which a little time after he offered to his ſtage. The public, therefore, for ſeveral 
years, ſaw nothing more that came from his pen, but thofe Me odes which his office * a 
ed him to write. 

On the death of the late Earl of 1 in Augvſt 1769, he eee an . dh from 
bis pupil, the preſent Earl of Jerſey, to remove to private lodgings ; but he ſtill conſidered him. 
ſelf as a daily invited gueſt to his table in town; and, during the reſt of his _ he divided his Sum- 
mers between Middleton and Nuneham. 

In 1770, he made a preſent ef his farce, called The Trip to Scotland, to Garrick, on condibiew 


of. his producing it without his name. This was done; and it appeared on the Drury-Lane ſtage 
with the greateſt * of 212 OW and met with deſerved applauſe, It ſhows that GS 
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head had powers to write equally well in the manner of Moliere, as of Terence. The characters 
are not more overcharged i in order to excite ridicule, than they are found to be in the beſt modem 
comedies, both in French and Engliſh; for ſurely his old Griſ#i is not ſo much filled with farcical 
humour as the Foreſight” and © Fondlewife” of Congreve. Indeed, had he extended his plan ty 
five acts, and exiled his Cupid, as too mythological a perſonage, it would have been deemed a good 
comedy. As it ſtands, it is perhaps the only thing of the kind that enn be put in competition with the 
charming petite pieces of Marivaux. 

In 1774, he collected and publiſhed all his works, under tlie title of Plays and Poems, in two 
volumes, giving the Charge to the Poets; in the concluding pages. But though poſſibly, after he had 
arranged theſe two volumes he might think he had bid adieu to poetical compoſitions, ſo far as his office 
pf laureat might permit; yet he had obtained, by long practice, ſo great a facility of verification, 
and had always taken ſo much pleaſure i in it, that he could not help occaſionally throwing out his 
thoughts upon paper, and clothing them in appropriate verſe. 

In 1776, he publiſhed, without a name, his very pleaſing little poem, intituled Variety, a Tale far 
Married People, 4to, which was ſo well received, that it ſpeedily ran through five editions, 

In 1577, be publiſhed The Goat's Beard, a Fable, to, which, though a more ſtudied compo. 
tion, and a moſt delicate ſatire on the times, did not ſo generally pleaſe, though it had alſo a very 
conliderable ſale. It is founded on the 1 4th fableof the 4th book of Phedrus. Fromthis fable, the Englitl 
Phedrus (or rather Fontaine, for the fable i is more in his manner), has given the ſexes many inge. 
nious documents. After an oblique reflection on the Bucolics of Virgil, intimating that the poet 
has aſſigned to Mantua, the ſcenery of Naples, he repreſents a coterie of the goats addreſſing ſupi- 
ter, to render them equal to the males, by honouring their chins with a beard. Jupiter in a frolic 
mood grants their petition, which oecaſions a remonſtrance from the goaterie of males, and oblige 
the god to convene the fates, in order to determine the claims of both ſexes. The ma jority of his 
precepts are leſs applicable to the males than to the females. His ſtrictures on the modiſh deport. 
ment of the ſexes, are a juſt, though ſevere comment on real life. . 

tee preſent page 

| : The refuſe of an iron age, &c. 

This lively fable occaſioned an ill-natured and ſatirical attack on the laureat, in a fable, intituled 
The Aﬀes Ears, addreſſed to the Author of The Goat's Beard,” 4to, 1777, which is not, how- 
ever, void of pleaſantry, 

The ſame year, he publiſhed a very elegant ſatire on the faſhionable exceſſes _ whimſies of fe. 
male dreſs, intituled Venus attiring the Graces, to, addreſſed to the Ducheſs of Queenſderij, 
which was the laſt performance, except his annual odes, he gave to the world. Had he poſſeſſed 
the powers of Mr. Bunbury's pencil, he would perhaps have given his idea to the public rather 
through the medium of the rolling. than the printing preſs ; in its preſent ſtate, humorous as it is, 
the comic painter would be its beſt commentator. 

His health now began viſibly to decline. He had almoſt through life been ſubject to palpitations 
of the heart, and occaſional difficulty of reſpiration, which the heavy atmoſphere of the town in win- 
ter always augmented ; yet there, partly from habit, and fill more from a deſire of being near 
thoſe whom he chiefly reſpected, he choſe, in that ſeaſon, conſtantly to reſide. 

In the Spring of 1785, a cold, accompanied, with a cough, affected his breaſt ſo much, that it con- 
fned him at home for ſome weeks, though it was by no means ſo violent as to hinder him purſuing 
his united amuſements of reading and writing. His death, happily for himſelf, as it muſt be for all 

who paſs through this world, in the ſame blameleſs manner, with the ſame confidence in their God, 
and with the ſame confidence in his revealed will, fo to die, © was ſudden, and without a groan.” 
A few hours before his death, Lord Harcourt repeating his conſtant morning viſit to him, found him 
reviſing for the preſs, a paper which he imagined to be his laſt Birth-day Ode, which was in part 
ſet to muſic, but not performed That day at noon, finding himſelf diſinelined to taſte the dinner 
his ſervant brought up, he defired to lean upon his arm from the table to his bed, and in that mo- 
ment he expired. He died at his lodgings in Charles-Street, Groſvenor-Square, April 14. 1785, in 
the Joh year of his age; and was Den in South Audley Street Chapel, 
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Some years before his death, he appointed by will, his friend General Stephens, his executor. He 
| behind him in MS. the Tragedy which Garrick did not venture to bring on. the ſtage, the firſt 
act of an Oedipus ; at imperfect plan of a tragedy founded on the hiſtorical part of Edward the Se. 
cond's reſignation of the crown to his ſon, alſo of another compoſed of Spaniſh and Mooriſh cha- 
raters, and a conſiderable quantity of miſcellaneous pieces, yet but few which he has tranſcribed 
in ſo fair a manner as to indicate that he himſelf thought them finiſhed ; and of theſe the greater 
part are occaſional and local proluſions of his pen, which would chiefly, if not excluſively, be matter 
of amuſement to his particular friends, more immediately connected with the two noble families in 
which he ſo long reſided. His poems, uncollected by himſelf, together with three ſhort unpubliſhed 
pieces, On the late improvements at Nuneham ; On the Death of the Hon. Catherine Venables Vernon x 
The Battle of Argoed Liwyfain, nine of his New Year and Birth-day Odes, from June 2776 to Jan. 


1785, and his Obſervations onthe Shieldof Achilles, firſt printed in Dodiley's © Muſeum,” and afterwards 


with Pitt's and Warton's tranſlation of © Virgil,” were formed into a third volume of his Works, by 
Mr. Maſon, and publiſhed in 1788, with a dedicatory © Sonnet” to the Earl of Jerſey and Earl 
Harcourt, and Memoirs of his Life and Writings,” which have been chietly followed in the pre- 


ceding account. 
His Poems, including all his annual odes, from 1758 to 1985, except the New. year and Birth. 


day odes, for 1764, and the New-year odes, for 1766, 1769, and 1775, which do not appear in 


Dodſley's Annual Regiſter,” were inſerted in the edition of © The Engliſh Poets,” 1790, and are 
reprinted in the preſent collection, with the addition of the Vi/ion of Solomon; Verſes to his Mother ; 
A Pathetic Apology for all Laureats ; verſes To Mr. Stebbing, and fragments On Churchill, col- 
jected from Mr. Maſon's © Memoirs,” &c. | 

His character, which has few prominent features, may eaſily be collected from this account of 
his life. He appears to have been a very amiable man, and lived in intimacy with the great, vir- 
tuous, careſſed and reſpected. All his friends bear ample teſtimony to his unaffected piety, un- 
blemiſhed integrity, engaging politeneſs, inviolable truth, ſteadineſs in friendſhip, and the unaſ- 
ſuming eaſe and ſprightlineſs of his coaverſation. He was a man of good breeding, virtue, and hu- 
manity, — | 

« He died,” ſays Mr. Maſon, who knew him well, © retaining all his faculties more perfectly 
than is uſually the lot of thoſe who live to ſuch an age. Of theſe his memory was the moſt remark- 
able, which being always ſtrong, continued to that late period with no diminution of vigour. And 
as his reading and obſervation had been far more extenſive and various than he had occaſion to ex- 
hibit in that mode of writing which he chiefly employed to convey his ſentiments; this accurate 
retention of what he had by ſtudy acquired, made him a living library, always open to communi- 
cate its treaſures to his acquaintance, without obtruding itſelf by any oſtentatious diſplay, or aſſumed 
ſuperiority.” | 

As a poet, though he is far above mediocrity, yet neither his genius nor his writings are of the 
moſt brilliant or intereſting kind. He is characterized by elegance, correctneſs, and eaſe, more 
than by energy, enthuſiaſm or ſublimity. The moſt prominent feature in his poetry, ſeems an in- 
nocent and pleaſant humour. He is never dull or abſurd in his ſerious pieces; his taſte and his judg- 
ment were too good to pardon inſipidity, or impropriety, even in himſelf; but there is certainly 
more facility, as well as originality, in his hamorous, than his ſerious pieces. His Elegies, on account 
of the affecting and penſive caſt of the ſentiments, the claſſical beauty of the imagery, the ſimplicity 
of the expreſſion, and the harmony of the verſification, may be conſidered as the moſt univerſally 
intereſting of his compoſitions. Among his humourous pieces, Variety is a firſt-rate, in that mode 
of gay and eaſy compoſition which diſtinguiſhes the genius of Fontaine and Prior. Of his Sorgs, Ye 
Belles and ye Flirts, &c. has obtained the greateſt popularity. 

The principal poems which hg himſelf publiſhed, have been already diſtinctly conſidered in the 
order of their publication. It only remains to give ſome account of his poſthumous pieces. 

In the collection of poems,” ſays Mr. Maſon, © which Mr. Whitehead printed in 1774, he 
thought proper to ſelect certain of his New. year, and Birth-day odes for republication. Beginning 
therefore, from that date, I have reviewed, with the aſſiſtance of ſome friends, whoſe taſte in lyric 
compoſition I could depend on, all that he wrote afterwards, and thoſe which we beſt approved are 
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here inſerted. In this review it is to be noted to the poet's honour, that we found more vaniety of 
ſentiment and expreſſion, than could well be expected from ſuch an uniformity of ſubject. If we 
lamented the neceſſity he was under of ſo frequently adverting to the war with America, we ge. 
nerally admired his delicate manner of treating it. Should, therefore, the Odes here reprinted lead 
any perſon to read all that he compoſed, in compliance with the forms of his office (and all are to be 

found in the Annual Regiſter, printed by Dodſley), I perſuade myſelf he muſt agree with me in think. 
ing, that no court poet ever had fewer courtly ſtains, and that his page is, at the leaſt, as abbite as 

Addiſon 2. 

The Odes, ſelected by Mr. Maſon, are the Birth-day odes for 1776, 1777, 1778, 1781, and 1784, 
and the New-year odes for 1779, 1783, 1784, and 1785. The odes omitted by Mr. Maſon, and 
Whitehead himſelf, have been very properly collected with the reſt, and deſerve the ſame com. 
mendation. Though they have undergone all the uſual obloquy of ſuch compoſitions, there is cer. 
tainly in them more delicacy of panegyric, if not more genius, than in any compoſitions of the kind 
that can be found from Chaucer to Cibber. If they are not equal to the odes of Pindar, they are 
not ridiculous, like thoſe of Shadwell and Cibber. Their annual productions rendered the laurel 
contemptible; but Whitehead, as Ophelia ſays, © wears his rue with a difference, and you may call 
it Herb o' grace on Sundays.” 

The copy of verſes On the late Improvements at Nuncham, is a ſportive and juſt eulogium on the 

place, and on the late Mr. Brown. Though the perſonification of nature has been common to ſe. 
veral poets, when they meant to compliment the artiſt that rivalled her, yet the idea of making 
her behave herſelf like a modern jine lady, muſt be allowed to be a thought very bold, and truly 
original; and he has executed it with much genuine humour. As an epitaph, the lines On the 
Death of the Hon. Catherine Venables Vernon, are beautiful, particularly at the cloſe, in the juſti. 
fication of Providence. The Battle of Argoed Llwyfain, is a tranſlation of a poem of the Cambro- 
Britiſh bard; Talieſſin, and is a deſcription of the battle of Ar goed Llwyfain, fought about the year 
548, by Godden, a king of North Britain, and Brien Reged, king of Cambria, againſt Flamdwyn, a 
Saxon general, ſuppoſed to be Ido, king of Northumberland. It is inſerted in Jones's © Hiſtorical 
Account of the Welſh Bards,” publiſhed in 1784, and is thus introduced: I am indebted to the 
obliging diſpoſition, and undiminiſhed powers of Mr. Whitehead, for the following faithful and 
animated verſion of this valuable antique.” The verſion is wild, ſpirited, and characteriſtic ; but 
it is inferior to thoſe imitations which Gray made of the Scaldic odes. The wild mythology 
of the Edda, to which they perpetually allude, gives them a charm peculiar to themſelyes, 
and ſets them above what he himſelf has produced from Cambro-Britiſh originals, 
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THE DANGER OF WRITING VERSE. And ſee ! diſtinguiſh'd, from the crowd he moves, 
Each finger marks him, and each eye approves ! 

he AN EPISTLE. 1741. Secure, as balcyons brooding o'er the deep, 

e- | ; PORES The waves roll gently, and the thunders ſleep, 

1 Our poterant unquam ſatis expurgare Cicutze, | Obſequious nature binds the tempeſt's wings, 

© Ni melius dormire putem, quam ſcribere verſus?” | And pleas'd attention liſtens while he fings! 

7 HoR. O bliſsful ſtate, O more than human joy! 

'e 3 What ſhafts can reach him, or what cares 

i- You aſk me, Sir, why thus by phantoms aw'd, What cares, my friend? why all that man 

9 No kind occaſion tempts the muſe abroad? know, | 

G Why, when retirement ſooths this idle art, Oppreſs'd with real or with fancy'd woe. 
Jo fame regardleſs fleeps the youthful heart? Rude to the world, like earth's firſt lord expelPd; 

4 'Twould wrong your judgment, ſhould I fairly | To climes unknown, form Eden's ſafer field; 

l ſa | No more eternal ſprings around him breathe, 

e Dictruſt or weakneſs caus'd the cold delay: \ Black air ſcowls o'er him, deadly damps beneath; 

F Hint the ſmall diff rence, till we touch the lyre, | Now muſt he learn, miſguided youth, to bear 
'Twixt real genius and too ſtrong deſire; Each varying ſeaſon of the poet's year: | 

t The human flips, or ſeeming ſlips pretend, Flatt'ry's full beam, detraction's wint'ry ſtore, 

y Which rouſe the critic, but eſcape the friend ; The frowns of fortune, ur the pride of pow'r. 

, ' Nay which, though dreadful when the foe pur- | His acts, his words, his thoughts no more his own, 

ſues Each folly blazon'd, and each frailty known. 


You paſs, and ſmile, and till provoke the muſe. 
Yet, ſpite of all you think, or kindly feign, 

My band will tremble while it graips the pen. 

For not in this, like other arts, we try 

Our light excurſions in a ſummer ſky, 

No caſual flights the dangerous trade admits; \ 

But wits once authors, are for ever wits. 

Tue fool in proſe, like earth's unwieldy ſon, 

May oft riſe vig'rous, though he's oft o'erthrown : 

One dangerous criſis marks our riſe or fall; 

By all we're courted, or we're ſhunn'd by all. 
Will it avail, that, unmatur'd by years, 

My eaſy numbers pleas'd your partial ears, 

If now condemn'd, ev'n where he's valu'd mdſt, 

The man muſt ſuffer if the poet's loſt ; 

For wanting wit, be totaliy undone, | 

And barr'd all arts for having fail'd in one. 

When fears like theſe his ſerious thoughts engage, 

No bugbear phantom curhs the poet's rage. ; 

T is powerful reaſon holds the ſtreighten'd rein, 

While flutt'ring fancy to the diſtant plain { 

Sends a long lock, and ſpreads her wings in vain.) 
But grant for once, th” officious muſe has ſhed 

Her gentleſt influence on his infant head, 

et fears lie vanquiſh'd, and reſounding fame 

Give to the bellowing blaſt the poet's name. 


Is he reſerv'd his ſenſe is fo refin'd, 

It ne'er deicends to trifle with mankind: 

Open and free they find the ſecret cauſe 

Is vanity; he courts the world's applauſe... + | | 
Nay, though he ſpeak not, ſomething ſtill is ſeen, _ 
Each change of face betrays a fault within. 4 
If grave, 'tis ſpleen; he ſmites but to deride 3 


And downright awkwardneſs in him is pride. 


Thus muſt he ſteer through fame's uncertain ſeas, , : 
Now ſunk by cenſure, and now puff*d by praiſe; - 
Contempt with envy ſtrangely mix'd endure, 


| Fear'd where careſs'd, and jealous, though ſecure, 


One fatal rock on which good authors ſplit _ 
Is thinking all mankind muſt like their wit; 
And the grand bnfineſs of the world ſtand ſtill. 
To liſten to the dictates of their quill. | 
Hurt if they fail, and yet how few ſucceed ! 
What's born in leiſure men of leiſure read; 
And half of thoſe have ſome peculiar whim \ 
Their teſt of ſenſe, and read but to condemn. 

Beſides, on parties now our fame depends, 
And frowns or ſmiles, as theſe are foes or frien 
Wit, judgment, nature join; you ſtrive in vain z 
"Tis keen invective ſtamps the current ſtrain. 
Fix'd to one ſide like Homer's gods we fight, 
Theſe always wrong, and thoſe for ever right 
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And would you chooſe to ſee your friend reſign'd 
Each conſcious tie which guides the virtuous mind, 
Embroil'd in factions, hurl with dreaded ſk1ll 
The random vengeance of his deſp'rate quill ? 
*Gainſt pride in man with equal pride declaim, 
And hide ill-nature under virtue's name? 
Or, deeply vers'd in flattery's wily ways, 
Flow in full reams of undiſtinguith'd praiſe ? 
To vice's grave, or folly's buſt bequeath 
The bluſhing trophy, and indignant wreath ? 
Like Egypt's prieſts, bid endleſs temples riſe, 
And people with earth's peſts th' offended ſkies? 
The muſe of old her native freedom-knew, \ 
And wild in air the ſportive wand'rer flew ; 
On worth alone her bays eternal ſtrow'd, d 
And found the hero, ere ſhe hymn'd the god. 
Nor leſs the chief his kind ſupport return'd, 
No drooping muſe her ſlighted labours mourn'd ; 
But ftretch'd at eaſe ſhe prun'd her growing 
win 


85, 
By ſages honour'd, and rever'd by kings. 


W. WHITEHEAD. 
Thus grateful France does Richlieu's worth pre. 
claim, 

Thus grateful Britain doats on Sommer's name. 

And, ſpite of party rage and human flaws, 

And Britiſh liberty, and Britiſh laws, 

Times yet to come (hall fing of Anna's reign, 

And bards, who blame the meaſures, love the 

men. {bays? 

But why round patrons climb th' ambitious 

Is intereſt then the ſordid ſpur to praiſe ?\ 

* Shall the ſame cauſe which prompts the chat. 

t'ring jay | 

To aim at words, inſpire the poet's lay? 

And is there nothing in the boaſted claim 

Of living labours and a deathleſs name? 

The pictur'd front, with ſacred fillets bound? 

The ſculptur'd buſt with laurels wreath'd around: 

The annual roſes ſcatter'd o'er his urn, 

And tears to flow from poets yet unborn ? 
Illuſtrious all! but ſure to merit theſe, 

Demands at leaft the poet's learned eaſe, 


Ev'n knowing Greece confeſs'd her early claim, 
And warlike Latium caught the generous flame. 
Not ſo our age regards the tuneful tongue, 
*Tis ſenſeleſs rapture all, and empty ſong; 
No Pollio ſheds his genial influence round, 
No Varus liſtens while the groves reſound. 
Ev'n thoſe, the knowing and the virtugus few, 
Who nobleſt ends by nobleſt means purſue, 
Forget the poet's uſe ; the powerful ſpell 
Of magic verſe, which + Sidney paints ſo well. 
Forget that Homer wak'd the Grecian flame, 
That Pindar rous'd inglorious Thebes to fame, 
That every age has great examples given [heaven. 
Of virtue taught in verſe, and verſe inſpir'd by 
But I forbear—theſe dreams no longer laſt, 
The times of fable and of flights are paſt. 
To glory now no laurell'd ſuppliants bend, 
No coins are ſtruck, no ſacred domes aſcend. 
Yet ye, who ſtill the muſe's charms admire, 
And beſt deſerve the verſe your deeds inſpire, 
Ev'n in theſe gainful unambitious days, 
Feel for yourſelves at leaſt, ye fond of praiſe, 
And learn one leſſon taught ig myſtic rhyme, 
Tis verſe alone arreſts the wings of time.“ — 
{ Faſt to the thread of life, annex'd by fame, 
A ſculptur'd medal bears each human name, 
O'er Lethe's ſtreams the fatal threads depend, 
The glitt'ring medal trembles as they bend; | 
Cloſe but the ſheers, when chance or nature calls, 
The birds of rumour catch it as it falls; 
Awhile from bill to bill the trifle's toſt, 
The waves receive it, and 'tis ever loſt! ¶ſtream 
But ſhould the meaneſt ſwan that cuts the 
Confign'd to Phoebus, catch the ſavour'd name, 
Safe in her mouth ſhe bears the ſacred prize 
To where bright fame's eternal altars riſe. 
Tis there the muſe's friends true laurels wear 
There great Auguſtus reigns, and triumphs there, 
Patrons of arts muſt live till arts decay, 
Sacred to verſe in every poet's lay. \ 
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: Qui neſcit qualia demens 
AEgyptus portenta colat? crocodilon adorat 
| * Fuv. Sat. xv. 
Defence of Poeſy. By Sir Philip Sidney. 


Say, can the bard attempt what's truly great 
Who pants in ſecret for his future fate ? ] 
Him ſerious toils, and humbler arts engage, 
To make youth eaſy, and provide for age; 
While loſt in ſilence hangs his uſeleſs lyre, 
And, though from heav'n it came, faſt dies the 
ſacred fire. 
Or grant true genius with ſnperior force 
Burſts every bond, reſiſtleſs in its courſe; 
Yet lives the man, how wild ſoe'er his aim, 
Would madly barter fortune's ſmiles for fame! 
Or diſtant hopes of future eaſe forego, 
For all the wreaths that all the nine beſtow? 
Well pleas'd to ſhine through each recording page, 
The hapleſs Dryden of a ſhameleſs age? 
Ill-fated bard ! where'er thy name appears, 
The weeping verſe a ſad memento bears. 
Ah! what avail'd th' enormous blaze between 
Thy dawn of glory, and thy cloſing ſcene! 
When ſinking nature aſks our kind repairs, 
Unſtrung the nerves, and filver'd o'er the hairs; 
When ſtay'd reflection comes uncall'd at lait, 
And gray experience counts each folly paſt, 
Untun'd and harſh the ſweeteſt ſtrains appear, 
And loudeſt Pæans but fatigue the ear. 


Too oft deſerves the very fate he feels. 
When, vainly frequent at the great man's board, 
He ſhares in every vice with every lord: 


| Makes to their taſte his ſober ſenſe ſubmit, 


And *gainſt his reaſon madly arms his wit; 
Heav'n but in juſtice turns their ſerious heart 
To ſcorn the wretch, whoſe life belies his art. 
He, only he, ſhould haunt the muſe's grove, 
Whom youth might rev'rence and gray hair 
prove; ro d, 
Whoſe heav'n- taught numbers, now, in 1 r 
Might rouſe the virtuous and appal the bold. 
Now, to truth's dictates lend the grace of oy 


And teach inſtruction happier arts to pleaſe. 


For him would Plato change their gen'ral fate, 


And own one poet might improve his ſtate. 
Curs'd be their verſe, and blaſted all their 25 
Whoſe ſenſual lure th' unconſcious ear betrays; 


* Perfits, 


+ Bacon de Augment. Scientiarum. 


"Tis true the man of verſe, though born to ills, | 
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Wounds the young breaſt, ere virtue ſpreads her 
ſhield, f 
And takes, not wins, the ſcarce diſputed ſield. 
Though ſpecious rhet' ric each looſe thought re- 
ſine, 
Though muſic charm in every labour'd line, 

The dangerous verſe, to full perfection grown, 
Bavivs might bluſh, and Quarles diſdain to own. 
Should ſome Machaon, whoſe ſagacious ſoul 

Trac'd bluſhing nature to her inmoſt goal, 

Skill d in each drug the varying world provides, 

All earth emboſoms, and all ocean hides, 

Nor cooling herb, nor healing balm ſupply, 

Faſe the ſwollen breaſt or cloſe the languid eye; 

put, exquiſitely ill, awake diſeaſe, 

And arm with paiſons every baleful breeze: 

What racks, what tortures muſt his crimes demand, 

The more than Borgia of a bleeding land ! 

And is leſs guilty he whoſe ſhameleſs page 

Not to the preſent bounds its ſubtle rage, 

But ends contagion wide, and ſtains a fyture 
age 

Forgive me, Sir, that thus the moral ſtrain, 
With indignation warm'd, rejects the rein; 

Nor think I rove regardleſs of my theme, 

'Tis hence new dangers clog the paths to fame. 
Not to themſelves alone ſuc birds confine 

Fame's juſt reproach for virtue's injur'd ſhrine ; 
Profan'd by them, the muſe's laurels fade, 

Her voice neglected, and her flame decay'd. 
And the ſon's ſon muſt feel the father's crime, 
Acurſe entail'd on all the race that rhyme. 

New cares appear, new terrors ſwell the train, 
And muſt we paint them ere we cloſe the ſcene ! 
Say, muſt the muſe th* unwilling taſk purſue, 
And, to complete her dangers, mention you ? 
Yes you, my friend, ev'n you whoſe kind regard 
With partial fondneſs views this humble bard : 
Ev'n you he dreads.-Ah ! kindly ceaſe tq raiſe 
Umwilling cenſure, by exacting praiſe. 7 
Juſt to itſeif the jealous world will claim 
A right to judge; to give, or cancel fame. 

And, if th' offieious zeal unbounded flows, 
The friend too partial is the worſt of foes. 
0 — th” Athenian ſage, whoſe piercing 
min 
Had trac'd the wily lab'rinths of mankind, 
When now condemn'd, he leaves his infant care 
To all thoſe evils man is born to bear. | 
Not to his friends alone the charge he yields, 
But nobler hopes on juſter motives builds; 
Bids ey'n his foes their future ſteps attend, 
And dare to cenſure, if they dar'd offend. 
Would thus the poet truſt his offspring forth, 
Or bloom'd our Britain with Athenian worth: 
Would the brave foc the imperfe& work engage 
With honeſt freedom, not with partial rage, 
What juſt productions might the world ſurpriſe ! 
What other Popes, what other Maros riſe ! 
hut ſince by foes or ſriends alike deceiv'd, 
Too little thoſe, and theſe too much believ'd ; 
Since the ſame fate purſues by diff rent ways, 
Undone by cenſure, or undone by praiſe; 
dince bards themſelves ſubmit to vice's rule, 
And party-feuds grow high, and patrons cool: 


* Platenis Apologia 


Since, ſtill unnam'd, unnumber'd ills behind. 
Riſe black in air, and only wait the wind : 
Let me, O let me, ere the tempeſt roar, - 
Catch the firſt gale, and make the neareſt 
In ſacred ſilence join th” inglorious train, 
Where humble peace and ſweet contentment reign ; 
If not thy precepts, thy example own, _ 
And fteal through life not uſeleſs, though un- 
known. 


ore; 


| A TALE, 1743. EY 
« Infelix! Nati funus crudele videbis. 


« Hi noſtri reditus, expectatiquè tri hi! 
« Hec mea magna 2 A In | 


This ſtory is related in the firſt book of He- 
rodotus's Hiſtory, For the additions made to 
it, and the manner of telling it, the Author 
the following poem is to anſwer. | 

In ancient times, o'er Lydia's fertile land 

The warrier Croeſus held ſupreme command. 

Vaſt was his wealth, for conqueſt ſwell'd his ſtore ; 

Nor what enrich'd the prince, had left the people 


r. 5 | 
Twefons he had, alike in outward mien, 
The tender pledges of a dying queen. 
But ſpeechleſs one ne*er taught his fire to melt 


| With liſping eloquence by parents felt; 


And mimic art in vain expedients ſought 3 
To form the tongue, and free th impriſon'd 
| thought. f 
Yet blooming Atys well that loſs ſupply'd, 

Atys the people's hope, and monarch's pride. 


His beauteous ſoul, through every feature glow'd; 


And from his lips ſuch ſoft perſuaſion flow'd, 
As nature had withheld the brother's ſhare, 
Only to pour a double portion there. 

But vain thoſe graces, ſince coticeal'd from view 
They droop in ſhades and wither where they grew. 
For one dread night, when o'er the weary king 
The drowſy god had ſtretch'd his leaden wing, 
He ſeem'd, he knew not where, in wars engag'd, 
And, while around the doubtful battle rag'd, 

Saw from ſome hoſtile hand unerring part 

A fatal ſpear, which pierc'd his Atys' heart. 

He ſtarts, he wakes—'tis night and filence all! 

Yet ſcarce confirm'd, he till beholds him fall; 

Still bleeds in fancy's eye the gaping wound, 

On fanty's ear the dying groans reſound, 

Again he fleeps; the ſame ſad ſcenes return 

Reſtleſs he rolls, and waits the ling'ring morn, 
What can he do, or how prevent a doom. 

Which Heay'i foretels, and fate has ſaid ſhall 

come: 425 
« And yet perhaps the gods theſe dreams inſpire, 
« To fave the guiltleſs ſon, and warn the fire. 


„ Too fond of arms | wander'd far aſtray, 


« While youth and blind ambition led the way. 

« And ravag'd countrics may at length demand 

* This rs, fo ſacrifice at Croeſus hand. 

« Then hear me, gods, propitious, while I ſwear, 

« Peace, only peace, ſhall be my future care. 

« O would your powers but ſave my darling boy, 

« No more this breaſt ſhall glow, this arm de- 
ſtroy! | 2 
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« Nor ere ſhall Atys the dire fport purſue, 
ec Still in my court, and ſeldom from my view, 
c In eaſc inglorious ſhall he paſs his days, 
4 Untaught to feel th' inſatiate luſt of praiſe.” 
He ſpake, and cautious far away remov'd 
From Atys, what next Atys moſt be lov'd, 
'The pomp of war: no faulchions guard the gate, 
And chiets unarm'd around his palace wait. 
Nay farther ſtill extends a parent's fear, 
Ev'n arms themſelves he dreads, and moſt the 
ſpear ; 
Nor leaves of ancient war the weak remains, 
But ſtrips the trophies from the mould'ring fanes, 
Leſt, fix d too looſely, from the faithleſs ſtone 
The caſual ſteel ſnould drop, and pierce his ſon. 
Thus ſome ſweet warbler of the feather'd throng 
Deep in the thorny brake ſecures her young ; 
Yet, vainly anxious, feels a fancied woe, 
And ſtarts at every breeze that ſtirs the bough 
With filent horror hears the whiſp'ring groves, 
And diſtant murmurs of the ſpring ſhe loves. 
Unhappy ſire! but vainly we oppoſe 
Weak human caution, when the gods are foes ; 
The ſtory's ſequel muſt too ſurcly prove; A 
That dreams, prophetic dreams, deſcend from 
ove. : 
Nor yet ſhall Atys thwart thy fond deſigns; 
He moves implicit as his fire inclines. 
On every look his eager duty hung. 
And read his wiſhes, ere they reacl'd his tongue. 
With ſmiles he ſtrips his helmet's plumy pride, 
With ſmiles he lays his uſeleſs ſpear aſide; 
Nor lets one ſigh conſeſs a latent care, 
Reſerving all his griefs for his Adraſtus' car, 
Adraſtus early Fig his ſoul approve, 
Brave, virtuous, learn'd, and form'd for Atys' love, 
A Phrygian youth, whom fate condemn'd to roam, 
An exil'd wand'rer from a cruel home. 
For, yet a boy, his inadvertent lance 
An infant brother ſlew, the crime of chance. 
In vain he wept; the rigid fire demands 
His inſtant abſence from his native lands, 
Or threatens inſtant death ; from death he flew, 
And loaded with a father's curfe withdrew. 
Yet not in vain the gods ſuch ills diſpenſe, 
If ſoft-ey'd pity takes her riſe from hence, 
If hence we learn to feel another's pain, 
And from our own misfortunes grow humane. 
This young Adrailus found; and hence confeſo'd 
That wild benevolence, which warm'd his breaſt. 
Hence too his fortune ſtretch'd a bolder wing, 
And plac'd her wand'rer near the Lydian king. 
There long the favour'd youth exalted ſhone, 
Dear to the ſire, but dearer to the ſon : 
For pow'rful ſympathy their hearts had join'd 
In ſtronger ties than gratitude can bind. 
With him did Atys every ſport purſue, 
Which health demands, and earlier ages knew. 
At morn, at eve, at ſultry noon, with him 
He rov'd the ſunny lawn, he ſwam the ſtream ; 
Beſide the brook, which dimpling glides away, 
Caught the cool breeze, or Jur'd the finny prey; 
8 the light car along th' indented mead, 
Or hung impetuous o'er th' exulting ſtced, 
Beneath whoſe hoof unhurt the low'rets riſe, 
And the light graſs ſcarce trembles as he flies, 
But chief he lov'd to range the woods among 


Aud hear the muſic of ſtus' tongue 8 
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With graceful eaſe unlock the letter'd ſtore, 


And that he learn'd from him endcar'd the knoy. 


ledge more. 

Of Thales' wiidom oft the converſe ran, 
How varying nature's beauteous frame began, 
And erſt to different ſorms the waters flow'd, 
As o'er the chaos mov'd the breathing god. 

Ot Solon too he ſpake, and laws deſign'd 
To guard fair freedom, not enſlave mankind— 
And hinted oft what murual duties ſpring 
"I wixt willing ſubjects and their father king: 
How cloſe connected greatneſs was with pain, 
What carthly bliſs, and who the happy man. 

Nor leſs the while his youthful breaſt he warm 
With pictur'd fights, the theory of arms; 
Left inbred floth ſhould taint his future reign, 
And virtue wake, and glory tempt in vain, 
Thee, Homer, thee with rapture they peruſe, 
Expand the ſoul, and take in all the muſe ; 
Mix with thy gods, with war's whole ardour burn, 
Or melt in ſilent tears o'er Hector's urn. 
How oft tranſported would young Atys cry, 
© '[hus might | fight, *twere glorious thus to die! 
„ But why to me are uſeleſs precepts giv'n, 
i Tied Gown and pinion'd by the will of heay'n? 
No curly wreaths my coward youth mutt clain, 
No juit ambition warm me into fame; 
Hid from the world td ruſt in ſloth, and buy 
A poor precarious liſe with infamy. 


« Happy, thtice happy, on each hoſtile ſtrand 


Ihe youths who periſh'd by my father's hand! 


« heir honour {till ſurvives, and o'er their tomb 
& Their : ; deſcend,and l. ! 
1eir country's tears deicend,and laurels bloom, 


Jo life alone the conquering ſword's confin'& | 


6s OG 75 indeed diſtreſs, employ a love toe 
ind.“ . 
As oft Adraſtus, ſtudious to controul 
With reaſon's voice the tumult of the ſoul, 
Wou d hint, to what exceſs ſocver wrought, 
Patcrnal fonducſs was a venial fault. 
Perhaps, as lenient time ſtole genily on, [biown, 
The ſtorm which tlireaten'd might be quite o'er 
And ſun-bright honour only be delay'd 
Awhile, tb burſt more glorious ſrom the ſhade, 
© Yet think,” he cry'd, © whatever they appear, 
Few are the caufes can excuſe a war. 
« Toralſcth' oppreſo d, to curb th' inſulting proud, 
„Or ſhould your injur'd country call aloud, 
« Ruſh, ruih to arnis, *tis glorious then to dere, 
« Delay is cowardice, and doubt deſpair. 
Hut let not idler views your breaſt enſlame 
„Ok boundlefs kingdoms, and a dreaded name. 
is yours at home to ſtem oppreſſion's waves, 
« "Fo guard your ſubjects, not increafe your {laves; 
* On this juſt baſis fame's firm column ruiſe, 
And be deſert in arms your ſecond praiſe,” 
was thus in converſe, day ſucceeding day, 
They wore unfelt the tedious hours away, 
And years on years in downy circles ral 
Till the boy roſe inſenſibly to man. 
What now ſhall Croeſus find, what Syren voice, 
To make retirement the reſult of choice? 
No father's ſtern command thetic years allow, 
A chain more pleaſing muſt detain him now. 
In roſy fetters ſhall the youth be tied, 
And Myſia's captive fair the choſen bride. 
Haſte, gentle god, whoſe chains unite the globe, 
Known by the blazing torch, and ſaffron robe, 


es; 
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To Lydia haſte, for Atys blames your ſtay, 

Nor fair Idalia's bluſhes brook delay ; 

Oer glory's blaze 2 ſoft enchantments breathe, 
And hide the laurel with the myrtle wreath. 

And now the king with ſecret tranſport found 
His hopes ſucceed, nor fears a martial wound, 
While loſt in love the happier Atys lies, 

The willing victim of Idalia's eyes. 

0 thoughtleſs man ! from hence thy ſorrows flow, 

The ſcheme projected to avert the blow 

But makes it ſure—for ſee, from Mylia's land 

Round liſt'ning Atys crowds a N band. 

Their tears, their cries, his eaſy breaſt aſſail, 

Fond to redreſs them ere he hears their tale. 

« A mighty boar, the curſe of angry heaven, 

Had from their homes the wretched -ſuff*rers 
« driv'n. 

« Waſte were their viny groves, their riſing grain, 

« Their herds, their flocks, th' attendant ſhep- 
« herds lain, 

« And ſcarce themſelves ſurvive. 

« 0 would but Atys lead the hunter train, 

« Again their viny groves, their waving grain 

« Might riſe ſecure, their herds, their flocks in- 
« creaſe, 

« And fair Idalia's country reſt in peace,” 

The youth aſſents, th' exulting crowds retire ; 
When thus impatient ſpeaks the trembling fire : 

« What means my ſon? preſerv'd, alas, in vain, 
« From hoſtile ſquadrons, and the tented plain ; 

« You ruſh on death—recal your raft deſign, 

« Mine be the blame, and be the danger mine; 

« Myſelf will lead the band.“ The youth return'd, 
While his fluſh'd check with mild reſentment 

burn'd: 

« Will Croeſus lead the band, a hunter now, 

« Skill'd in the fight, and laurels on his brow ? 

« Alas, ſuch mockeries of war become 

« The loit'rer Atys fearful of his doom. 

« To him at leaſt theſe triumphs be reſign'd, 
That not entirely uſeleſs to mankind = 

« His days may paſs; theſe triumphs all his aim, 
« Theſe humble triumphs ſcarce allied to fame. 
And yet, dread Sir, if you command his ſtay, 
(O force of duty)! Atys muſt obey. 

* Alas, on you whatever blame ſhall fall, 

« A father's fondneſs can excuſe it all, 

But me, of me, if ſtill your power withſtands, 
* What muſt the Lydian, what the Myſian bands, 
„What muſt Idalia think? Adraſtus here 
Soft interpos'd. © Great king, diſmiſs your fear, 
Nor longer Atys' firſt requeſt oppoſe; 

« War was your dream, no war this region knows: 
For humbler prey the hunters range the wood, 
« Their ſpears fly innocent of human blood. 

Had in the ſportive chaſe ſome phantom boar 

* Dug deep the wound, and drank the vital gore, 
That dreadful viſion had excus'd your care, 
Nor Atys offer'd an unheeded pray'r. 

love the priuce, and, but I think his life 
Safe as my own, would urge him from the ſtrife. 
Permit him, ſire this arm ſhall guard him 

there; " 
And ſaſely may you truſt Adraſtus' care, 
© For, ſhould he fall, this arm would ſurcly prove 
My boſom feels a more than father's love.” 
As, when impetuous through th' autumnal ſky 


Urg'dby the winds the clouds diſparting fly, 
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O'er the broad wave, or wide extended mead, 

Shifts the quick beam, alternate light and ſhade; 

So glanc'd the monarch's mind from thought te 

thought, 

So in his varying face the paſſions wrought. 

Oft on his ſon he turn'd a doubtful eye, 

Afraid to grant, nor willing to deny. 

Oft rais'd 1t tearful to the beſt abodes, 

And ſought in vain the unregarding gods. 

Then look'd conſent. But added, with a groan, 

« From thee, Adraſtus, I expect my fon.” - 
Why ſhould 1 tell, impatient for the fight, 

How Atys chid the ling'ring hours of night ? 

Or how the roſeate morn with early ray 

Streak'd the glad caſt, and gradual ſpread the 
day, 

When forth he iſſu'd like the Lycian god? _ 

Looſe to the breeze his hov'ring mantle flow'd, 

Wav'd the light plume aboye, behind him hung 

His ratt'ling quiver, and his bow unſtrung. 

He mounts is ſtecd, the ſteed obey'd the rein; 

Arch'd his high neck, and graceful paw'd the 


lain, 

Ev'n croeſus ſelf forgot a while his fear 
Of future ills, and gaz'd with tranſport there. 

Or why relate, when now the train withdrew, 
How fair Idalia ſigh'd a ſoft adicu ; 
How Croeſus follow'd with his voice and eyes, 
Fond to behold, but fonder to adviſe, 
And oft repeated, as they journey'd on, 
« From thee, Adraſtus, I expect my ſon.” 

Suffice it us, they leave the waves which flow 
O'er beds of gold, and Tmolus' fragrant brow, 
They paſs Magneſia's plains, Caicus' ſtream 


| The Myſian bound, which chang'd its ancient 


name, | 
And reach Olympus? verge : 
There deſolation ſpread her ghaſtly reign 
O'er trampled vines, and diflpared grain. 
And ſaw with joy revolving ſeaſons ſmile 
To ſwell her pomp, and mock the lab'rer's toil. 
Led by her balcful ſteps, the youth explore 
The dark retreats, and rouſe the foaming boar, 
Hard is the ſtrife : his horny ſides repel 


VUnting'd the plumy ſhaft, and blunted ſteel. 


The dogs lic mangled o'er the bleeding plain, 

And many a ſtecd, and many a youth was ſlain, 

When now his well-aim'd bow Adraſtus drew, 

Twang'd the ſtretch'd ſtring, the feather'd venge- 
ance flew, ; 

And ras'd the monſter's neck: he roars, he flies 

The crowd purſues, the hills reſound their cri 

Full in the centre of a vale, embrown'd 

With arching ſhades, they cloſe the ſavage round. 

He wheels, he glares, he meditates his prey, 

Reſolv'd to ſtrike, reſolv d to force his way; 

But Atys timely ftopp'd his fierce career, 

And through his eye-ball ſent the whizzing ſpear, 

And joyful ſaw him reel; with eager ſpeed 

He bears the ſhining blade, he quits his ſteed; 

« —Ah ſtop, raſh youth, not conqueſt you pur- 
« ſue, 

« Death lies in ambuſh there, the victim you; 

« You ruſh on fate“ —in vain—he reach'd the 
beaſt, = | : 

He rais'd his arm, and now had pierc'd his breaſt, 

When in that moment from the adverſe fide. 

His too adventurous prince Adraſtus ſpied, 
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„ O hear me near.” 


© But what are thoſe? How great ſoe'er they be, 
I gave thee more, I gave myſelf to thee: 


«© This 


gos 
And launch'd with nervous haſte his cager ſpear, 
Alarm'd, and trembling for a life ſo dear. 
Glanc'd o'er the falling beaſt the fated wood, 


And fix'd in Aty's breaſt drank deep the vital 
flood. | 


The Sruggling princs impatient of the wound 
Writh'd on the ſpear, the crowds encloſe him 
round, 
Then ſunk in death unknowing whence it came, 
Yet, ev'n in death, he call'd Adraſtus' name, 
« Where flies Adraſtus from his dying friend ? 
Poor prince! thy life muſt 
Not in thy murderer's arms, he hears thee not; 
Like ſome ſad wretch fix'd to the fatal ſpot 
Where fell the bolt of Jove, nor ear, nor eye, 
Nor arm to help, nor language to reply, 
Nor thought itſelf is his. Oblig'd to move 
As they Fre& his ſteed, he leaves the grove, 
As they direct to Sard:s' tow'rs again 
In filence follows the returning train. 

There too we turn, for there the penſive fire 
Now hopes, now fears, and pines with vain deſire. 
In every duſt before the wind that flies, 

In every diſtant cloud which ſtains the ſkies 

He ſees his ſon return: till oft deceiv'd 

No more his eye, the flatt'ring ſcene believ'd, 

Yet ſtill he wander'd, and with looks intent, 

The fatal road his darling Atys went. 

There to averted Heav'n he tells his pain, 

And flaughter'd hecatombs decrees in vain. 

There to Idalia, frequent by his fide, 

Relates his fears, or ſooths the weeping bride 

With tales of Atys' worth, and points the place 

Where late he parted from their laſt embrace. 

And now, perchance, in tears they linger'd there, 

When flowly-moving real crowds appear. [eye 

„% What means,” he cried, and ſhot a trembling 

A youth deputed by the reſt drew nigh, 

And in ſad accents told the dreadful tale. | 

Rage ſeiz'd the king: expiring, breathleſs, pale, 

Idalia ſinks; th' attendant fair convey . 

With tears, and ſhricks, the lifeleſs frame away. 

c Where is the wretch?---hear, hoſpitable Jove !--- 

« Is this, is this thy more than father's love? 

« Give me my fon---why ſtare thy haggard eyes 

« As fix'd in grief? here only ſorrow lies“ - 

And ſmote his breaſt Thy life in blood began 

« A fated wretch, a murd'rer ere a man. 

4 O fooliſh king! by my indulgence ſtole 

This ſerpent near me, that has ſtung my ſoul. 

& This thy return for all a king could ſhower 

-+ Of bounty o'er thee, life, and wealth, and pow- 
© Eo ' . 


I gave thee Atys, link'd in friendſhip's chain 
« O fatal gift, if thus return'd again! 
* Reach me a ſword—and yet, dear bleeding clay, 
« Can his, can thouſand lives thy loſs repay ?” 
Then burſt in tears“ Heav'n's inſtrument I 
blame, (came. 

« Though by his hand, from Heav'n the vengeance 
N . O Solon, has convinc'd my pride ! 
& O had 1 never liv'd, or earlier died! 

« Alas, poor wretch, why doſt thou bare thy 


« breaſt, 
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« This curſt of Heav'n, this Croeſus can forpiys 


* Th unhappy cauſe, and bids the murd'rer ive 


« Ah ſtop,” he cried, © and write the milder fate 
« Here with thy ſword, I only liv'd for that, 
* Undone, I thought, beyond misfortune's power 
O do not by forgiveneſs curſe me more 1» ' 
While yet he 2 to the mourning crowd, 
Forth ruſh'd Idalia by her maids purſu'd; +» 
Eager ſhe ſeem'd, with light ſuſpicions fill d, 
| And on her face heart-piercing madneſs ſmil'd. 
Where is my wand'ring love, ye Lydians fag 
* Does he indeed along Meander ſtray, ; 
And rove the Aſian plain? I'll ſeek him there. 
« Ye Lydian damſels, of your hearts beware: 
« Fair is my love as to the ſunny beam 
Ihe light-ſpread plumage on Cayſter's ſtream, 
His locks are Hermus' gold, his checks outſhine 
« The ivory tinctur'd by your art divine. — 
« I fee him now, in Tmolus' ſhade he lies 
On ſaffron beds, ſoft ſleep has ſeal'd his eyes. 
« His breath adds ſweetneſs to the gale that 
Tread light, ye nymphs, TU | 
« Tread light, ye n s, I'll ſteal on his repo; 
« Alas, he bleeds! 2 ! Atys ering 6 
And o'er his face a dying paleneſs ſpreads ! 
„ Help, help, Adraſtus—can you leave him now, 
In death neglect him? Once it was not fo. 
« What, and not weep; a tear at leaſt is due, 
Unkind Adraſtus, he'd have wept for you, 
Come then, my maids, our tears ſhall waſh the 
gore; N 
“ We, too, will die, ſince Atys is no more, 
« But firſt we'll ſtrow with flowers the hallow'd 
&« ground 
„ Where lies my love, and plant the cypreſs round; 
Nor let Adraſtus know, for ſhould he come, 
Ne ſtreams of blood would iſſue from the tomb; 
„The flowers would wither at his baleful tread, 
« And at his touch the ſick' ning cypreſs fade. 
“ Come, come — nay, do not tear me from his ſide, 
« Cruel Adraſtus, am I not his bride ? | 
„I muſt—I wilk-me would you murder too?” 
At this, unable to ſuſtain his woe, 
* My ſoul can bear no more,” Adraſtus cries, 
(His eyes on Heav'n), “ Ye powers, who rule the 
* ſkies! > 
« If your auguſt, unerring wills decreed, 
That ſtates, and kings, and families muſt bleed, 
“ Why was I fingled to perſorm the part, 
« Unfteel'd my ſoul, unpetrified my heart? 
«© What had I done, a child, an embryo man, 
« Ere paſſions could unfold, or thought began? 
4 Yet then condemn'd, an infant wretch I fled, 
« Blood on my hands, and curſes on my head, 
O had I periſh'd ſo! but fortune ſmil'd, 
* 'T'@ _— her frowns more dire,—This vagrant 
child 
« Became the friend of kings, to curſe them all, 
And with new horrors dignify his fall.“ 
Then eager ſnatch'd his ſword. * For murders paſt 
« What have I not endur'd —be this my laſt,” 
And pierc'd his breaſt. This fated arm ſhall pour 
„ Your ſtreams of wrath, and hurl your bolts ne 
«© more. 
« For pangs ſuſtain'd, oblivion's all I crave; 
te O let my ſoul forget them in the grave! 
Alas, forgive the wretch . 


Lad 


o 


© And court my ſword! though loſt himſelf to reſt, 


© Dark are your ways, I wander in the gloom, 


& Nor ſhould perhaps complain,—Be grief my 


« ſhare; 
a But, if your heav'n has mercy, pour it there, 


fo ire 
rer ive.“ 


— late On yon heart-broken king, on yon diſtracted 
3 
172 whe He ſpake, and drew the ſteel; the weeping train 
crowd, Support him to the bier, he graſps the flain, 
R There feels the laſt ſad joy his ſoul deſires, 
d And on his Atys* much-lov'd breaſt expires. 
ld O happy both, if I, if I could ſhed 
uns f. « Thoſe tears eternal, which embalm the dead;“ 
h While round Britannia's coaſt old ocean raves, 
lere. And to her ſtandard roll th embattled waves, 
re: Fair empreſs of the deep; ſo long your names ö 
Should live lamented by her brighteſt dames; 
ream, Who oft, at evening, ſhould with tears relate 
tſhine The murder'd friend, and poor Idalia's fate; 
ons. And oft, inquiring from their lovers, hear 
How Croeſus mourn'd a twice revolving year, 
es, Then rous d at Cyrus“ name, and glory's charms, 
that Shook off ener vate grief, and ſhone again in arms. 
pole, ANN BOLEYN TO HENRY THE EIGHTH. 
| AN HEROIC EPISTLE. 1743. 
10W, Ne quid inexpertum fruſtra moritura * 
iRG. 
The principal hints of the following epiſtle are 
the taken from the celebrated laſt letter of Ann Bo- 


leyn to Henry the Eighth, publiſhed in the Spec- 
tator, No. 397. The author hopes the additions 
he has made to it may appear natural in her un- 
fortunate ſituation. 


Ir ſighs could ſoften, or diſtreſs could move 
Obdurate hearts, and boſoms dead to love, 
Already ſure theſe tears had ceas'd to flow, 

And Henry's ſmiles reliev'd his Anna's woe. 

Yet {till I write, ſtill breathe a fruitleſs prayer, 
The laſt fond effort of extreme deſpair. 

As ſome poor ſhipwreck'd wretch, for ever loſt, 
in ſlrong delufion graſps the leſs'ning coaſt, 
Thinks it ſtill near, howe'er the billows drive, 
And but with life reſigns the hopes to live. 

You bid me live; but oh how dire the means! 
Virtue ſtarts back, and conſcious pride diſdains. 
Confeſs my crime? — what crime ſhall I confeſs ? 
In what ſtrange terms the hideous falſehood dreſs? 
A vile adultreſs! Heav'n defend my fame 
Condemn'd for acting what I fear'd to name. 

Blaſt the foul wretch, whoſe impious tongue could 


dare 

With ſounds like thoſe to wound the royal ear. 

To wound ?—alas !- they only pleas'd too well, 

And cruel Henry ſmil'd when Anna fell. 

Why was I rais'd, why bade to ſhine on high 

A pageant queen, an carthly deity ? 

This flower of beauty, ſmall, and void of art, 

Too weak to fix a mighty ſovereign's heart, 

In life's low vale its ker charms had ſpread, 
ſtorms roll'd harmleſs o'er its ſhelter'd 


ead: 
Had found, perhaps, a kinder gath'rer's hand, 
Grown to his breaſt, and, by his care ſuſtain'd, 


* Fortunati ambo, ſi quid mea carmina poſſunt, 
&c. Vis. 
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Had bloom'd a while, the al in decay, 
Grac'd with a tear had calmly paſs'd away. 

Yet, when thus rais'd, I taught my chaſte deſires 
To know their lord, and burn with equal fires. 
Why then theſe bonds ? Is this that regal ſtate, 
The fair expects whom Henry bids be great? 

Are theſe lone walls, and never-varied ſcenes, - 
The envied manſion of Britannia's queens? 
Where diſtant ſounds in hollow murmurs die, 
Where moſs-grown tow'rs obſlruct the trav'lling 


eye, | 
Where o'er dim ſuns eternal damps prevail, 
And health ne'er enters wafted by the gale. 
How curs'd the wretch, to ſuch {ad ſcenes confin'd, 
If guilt's dread ſcorpions laſh his tortur d mind, 
When 1njur'd innocence is taught to fear, 
And coward virtue weeps and trembles here ! 

Nay, ev'n when ſleep ſhould ev'ry care allay, 
And ſoftly ſteal th' impriſon'd ſoul away, 
Quick to my thoughts excurſive fancy brings 
Long viſionary trains of martyr'd kings. 

There pious * Henry, recent from the blow, 
There ill- ſtarr d“ Edward lifts his infant brow. 
Unhappy prince! thy weak defenceleſs age 
Might ſoften rocks, or ſooth the tiger's rage; 
But not on theſe thy harder fates depend, 
Man, man purſues, and murder is his end. 

Such may my + child, ſuch dire protectors find, 
Through av'rice cruel, through ambition blind. 
No kind condolance in her utmoſt need, 

Her friends all baniſh'd, and her parent dead ! 
O hear me, Henry, huſband, father, hear, 

If e*'er thoſe namès were gracious in thy ear, 
Since I muſt die (and ſo thy eaſe requires, 
For love admits not of divided fires), ' 

O to thy babe thy tend'reſt cares extend, 

As parent cheriſh, and as king defend ! 
Transferr'd to her, with tranſport I reſign 


Thy faithleſs heart—if e' er that heart was mine. 


Nor may remorſe thy guilty cheek inflame, 
When the fond prattler liſps her mother's name; 
No tear ſtart conſcious when the meets your cye, 
No heart - felt pang extort th' unwilling ſigh, 

Leſt ſhe ſhould find, and ſtrong is nature's call, 

I fell untimely, and lament my fall; 

Forget that duty which high Heav'n commands, 
And meet ſtrict juſtice from a father's hands. 

No, rather ſay what malice can invent, 

My crimes enormous, ſmall my puniſhment. 
Pleas'd will 1 view from yon ſecurer ſhore 

Life, virtue, love too loſt, and weep no more, 

If in your breaſts the bonds of unian grow, 

And undiſturb'd the ſtreams of duty flow. 

— Yet can I tamely court the lifted ſteel, 

Nor honour's wounds with ſtrong reſentment feel? 
Ye powers! that thought improves ev'n terror's 


king, 
Adds —— to his brow, and torments to his ſting. 
No, try me, prince; each word, each action weigh, 
My rage could dictate, or my fears betray ; 
Each ſigh, each ſmile, each diſtant hint that hung 
On broken ſounds of an unmeaning tongue. , 
Recount each glance of theſe unguarded eyes, 
The ſeats where paſſion, void of reaſon, lies; 


* Henry VI. and Edward JV. both murdered in the 


Tower. 


+ Afterwards Queen Elizabeth, 


The ſinner's refuge, and the wretch's home! 
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In thoſe clear mirrors every thought appears; 
Tell all their frailties—oh explain their tears! 
Yes, try me, prince ; but 4 ! let truth prevail, 
And juſtice only hold the equal ſcale. 
Ah, let not thoſe the fatal ſentence give, 
' Whom brothels bluſh to own, yet courts receive! 
Baſe, vulgar ſouls—and ſhall ſuch wretches raiſe 
A queen's concern? to fear them, were to praiſe. 
Yet oh! (dread thought) oh muſt I, mutt I ſay, 
Henry commands, and theſe conſtrain'd obey ? 
Too well I know his faithleſs boſom pants 
For charms, alas! which hapleſs Anna wants. 
Yet once thoſe charms this faded face could boaſt, 
Too cheaply yielded, and too quickly loſt. 
Will *ſhe, O think, whom now your ſnares purſue, 
Will ſhe for ever pleaſe, be ever new ? 
Or muſt ſhe, meteor like, a while be great, 
'Then weeping fali, and ſhare thy Anna's fate ? 
Miſguided maid ! who now perhaps has form'd, 
In tranſport melting, with ambition warm'd, 
Long future greatneſs in ecſtatic ſchemes, 
Looſe plans of wild delight, and golden dreams! 
Alas! the knows not with how {witt decay 8 
Thoſe viſionary glorics fleet away. 
Alas! ſhe knows not the ſad time will come, 
When Henry's eyes to ether nymphs ſhall roam: 
When ſhe ſhall vainly figh, plead, tremble, rave, 
And drop, perhaps, a tear on Anna's grave. 
Elſe would ſhe ſooner truſt the wint'ry ſea, 
Rocks, deſerts, monſters—any thing than thee : 
Thee, whom deceit inſpires, whole every breath 
Sooths to deſpair, and every ſmile is death, 
Fool that I was! I ſaw my riſing ſame 
Gild the ſad ruins of a nobler name. 
For me the force of ſacred tics diſown'd, 
A realm inſulted, and a queen dethron'd. 
Yet fondly wild, by love, by fortune led, 
Excus'd the crime, and ſhar'd the guilty bed. 
With ſpecious reaſon lull'd cach ng care, 
And hugg'd deſtruction in a form ſo fair. 
Tis juſt, ye powers; no longer I complain, 
Vain be my. tears, my boaſted virtues vain ; 
Let rage, let flames, this deſtin'd wretch purſue, 
Who begs to dic—but begs that death irom you. 
Ah! why muſt Henry the dread mandate ſcal? 
Why muſt his hand, uninjur'd, point the ſteel ? 
Say, tor you fearch the images that roll 
In deep receſſes of the inmoſt foul, 
Say, did ye e'cr amid thoſe numbers find 
One with difloyal, or one thought unkind ? 
Then ſaatch me, blaſt me, let the lightning's 


win 
Avert this Reoke, and fave the guilty king, 
Let not my blood, by lawleſs paſſion ſhed, 
Draw down Heav'n's vengeance on his ſacred head, 
But nature's power prevent the dire decree, 
And my hard lord without a crime be free. 

Still, ſtill I live, Heav'n hears not what I ſay, 
Or turns, like Henry, from my pray'rs away. 
Rejected, loſt, O whither ſhall 1 fly, 

I fear not death, yet dread the means to die! 
To thee, O God, to thee again I come, 


Since ſuch thy will, farewell my blafted fame, 
Let foul detraction ſeize my injur'd name: 


© Lady Fane Seymour. 


+ Catharine of Arragen, | 
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| | No pang, no fear, no fond concern T'l} know, 
Nay, ſmile in death, though Henry gives the blow. 


And now, reſign'd, my boſom lighter grows 
And hope, ſoft-beaming, brightens all my woes 
Releaſe me, earth; ye mortal bonds untie ; 
Why loiters Henry, when I pant to die ? 

For angels call, Heav'n opens at the ſound, 
And glories blaze, and mercy ſtreams around. 
Adieu, ye fanes, whoſe purer flames anew 
Roſe with my riſe, and as I flouriſh'd grew. 
Well may ye now my weak protection ſpare, 


Small was my part, yet all I could employ, 
And Heav'n repays it with eternal joy. 
Thus rapt, O King! thus lab'ring to be free, 
My gentleſt paſſport ſtill depends on thee. 
My hov'ring ſoul, though rais'd to Heaven by 


rayer, 
Still * gy to earth, and finds one ſorrow there; 
Breathes for another's life its lateſt groan— 
Reſign'd and happy, might I part alone! 

Why frowns my lord —cre yet the ſtroke's 

decreed, 

O hear a ſiſter for a + brother plead ! 
By Heaven he's wrong*d—alas! why that to you? 
You know he's wrong d you know, and yet pur- 


ue. 
Unhappy youth ! what anguiſh he endures!— 
Was it for this he preſs'd me to be yours, 
When ling'ring, wav'ring, on the brink I ſtood, 
And ey'd obliquely the too tempting flood? 
Was it for this his laviſh tongue diſplay'd 

A monarch's graces to a love-ſick maid ? 

With ſtudied art conſenting nature fir'd, 

And forc'd my will to what it moſt deſir'd ? 
Did he, enchanted by the flatt'ring ſcene, 


' Delude the ſiſter, and exalt the queen, 


To fall attendant on that ſiſter's thade, 

And die a victim with the queen he made? 
And, witneſs Heav'n, I'd bear to ſee him die, 
Did not that thought bring back the dreadful why: 
The blaſting foulneſs, that muſt {till defame 
Our lifeleſs aſhes, and united name. 

—Ah ſtop, my ſoul, nor let one thought purſue 
That fatal track, to wake thy pangs anew.— 
Perhaps ſome pitying bard thall fave from death 
Our mangled fame, and teach our woes to breathe; 
some kind hiſtorian's pions leaves diſplay 

Our hapleſs loves, and waſh the ſtains away. 
Fair truth ſhall blefs them, virtue guard their 
cauſe, 

And every chaſte-ey'd matron weep applauſe. 
Yet, though no bard ſhould ſing, or ſage record, 
I ſtill ſhall vanquiſh my too faithleſs lord; 

Shall ſee at laſt my injur'd cauſe prevail, 

When pitying angels hear the mournful tale. 
—And muſt thy wife, by Heav'n's ſevere com- 


mand, 
Before his throne thy ſad accuſer ſtand? . 
O Henry, chain my tongue, thy guilt atone, 
Prevent my ſuff rings—ah ! prevent thy own! 
Or hear me, Heav'n, ſince Henry's ſtill unkind, 
With ſtrong repentance touch his guilty mind, 


Her marriage with King Henry was a means of 
introducing the Proteſtant religion,. of which fie was 4 


| great patroneſs. 


+ George Boleyn, Viſcount Roch ford. 


The pow'r that fix'd you ſhall preſerve you there, 
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4nd oh! when anguiſh tears his lab'ring ſoul, 

Through his rack'd breaſt when keeneſt horrors 
roll, : 

When, weeping, grov'ling in the duſt he lies, 

an humbled wretch, a bleeding ſacrifice, _ 

Then let me bear ('tis all my grieſs ſhall claim, 

Fer life's loſt honours, and JO fame), 

Then let me bear thy mandate from on high, 

With kind forgiveneſs let his Anna fly, 

From every pang the much-lov'd ſuff rer free, 

And breathe that mercy he denies to me. 


ON RIDICULE. 1743. 
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Twas ſaid of old, deny it now who can, 
The only laughing animal is man. 
The bear may leap, its lumpiſh cubs in view, 
or ſportive cat her circling tail purſue ; 
The grin deep-lengthen pug's half-human face, 
or prick'd-up ear confeſs the ſimp'ring aſs: 
In awkward geſtures awkward mirth be ſhown, 
let, ſpite of geſture, man ſtill laughs alone. 
Th' all-poweriul hand, which, taught yon ſun 
to ſhine, Lo 
Fit dreſs'd in ſmiles the human face divine; 
And early innocence, * by art, \ : 
Through the glad eye betray'd th' o erflowing 
No weak diſguſts diſturb'd the ſocial plan, 
A brother's frailties but proclaim'd him mah. 
Nought perfect here they found, nor ought re- 


HoMER. 


uir'd, 6 : 
Bens d the weakneſs, and the worth admir'd. 
Succeeding ages more ſagacious grew; W ſtoo, 
They mark d our ſoibles, and would mend them 
Tach, ſtrangely wiſe, ſaw what was juſt and beſt, 
and by his mode] would reform the reſt: 
The reſt, impatient, or reject with ſcorn 


Till all meet all with controverſial eyes, 

i wrong refute them, and if right deſpiſe. 

Not with their lives, but pointed wits, contend, 
Too weak to vanquiſh, and too vain to mend. 

Our mirthful age, to all extremes a prey, 

Ev'n courts the laſh, and laughs her pains ayay. 
Declining worth imperial wit ſupplies, 

And Momus triumphs, while Aſtræa flies. 

No truth ſo ſacred, banter cannot hit, ) 

No fool ſo ſtupid, but he aims at wit. 

Ev'n thoſe, whoſe breaſts ne'er plann'd one vir- 

tuous deed, 

Nor rais'd a thought beyond the earth they tread; 
Ev'n thoſe can cenſure, thoſe can dare deride 

A Bacon's av'rice, or a Tully's pride; 

And ſneer at human checks by nature given, 

To curb perfection ere it rival heaven: 

Nay, chiefly ſuch in theſe low arts prevail, % 
Whoſe want of talents leaves them time to rail. 
Born for no end, they worſe than uſeleſs grow 

(As waters poiſon if they ceaſe to flow); 

And peſts become, whom kinder fate deſign'd 

But harmleſs expletives of human kind. 
dee with what zeal th* inſiduous taſk they ply ! 
Where ſhall the prudent, where the virtuous fly? 
Lurk as ye can, if they direct the ray, 
The verieſt atoms in the ſun-beams play. 
No venial flip their quick attention *ſcapes; | 
They trace each Proteus through his hundred 

ſhapes; 


The ſpecious inſult, or with pride der, 4 


(heart. 


1 
To mirth's tribunal drag the caitif train, | 
Where mercy ſleeps, and nature pleads in vain. 
And whence this luſt to laugh? what fond pre- 
tence, 
Why Shaftſb'ry tells us, mirth's the teſt of ſenſe; © 
Th' enchanted touch, which fraud and falſehood 
fear, 
Like Una's mirror, or Ithuriel's ſpear. 


| Not ſo fair truth—aloft her temple ſtands 


The work and glory of immortal hands. 
Huge rocks of adamant its baſe enfold, 


Steel bends the arch, the columns ſwell in gold. 


No ſtorms, no tumults, reach the ſacred fane; 
Waves idly beat, and winds grow loud in vain. 
The ſhaft ſinks pointleſs, ere it verges there, 
And the dull hiſs but dies away in air. 
Yet let me ſay, howe'er ſecure it riſe, 
Sly fraud may reach it, and cloſe craſt ſurpriſe, 
TO 2 like truth, muſt blaze divinely 
right; 
But, Fn. like error, truth may cheat the ſight. 
Some awkward epithet, with {kill apply'd, 
Some —_— hints, which half their meanings 
hide, 
Can right and wrong moſt courteouſly confound, 
Banditti like, to ſtun us ere they wound. 
Is there an art, through ſcience? various ſtore, 
But, madly ſtrain'd, becomes an art no more? 
Is there a virtue, ſalſehood can't diſguiſe ? 
Betwixt two vices every virtue lies: 
To this, to that, the doubtful beam incline, 
Or mirth's falſe balance take, the triumph's thine. 
Let mighty Newton with an Augur's hand, 
Through heaven's high concave ſtretch th' impe- 
rial wand, g 
The vagrant comet's dubious path aſſign, 
And lead from ſtar to ſtar th* unerring line: 
Who but with tranſport lifts his piercing eye, 
Fond to he loſt in vaſt immenſity ! 
But ſhould your * taylor, with as much of thought, 
Erect his quadrant, ere he cuts your coat; 
The parchment flips with algebra o'erſpread, 
And calculations ſcrawl on ev'ry ſhred; 
Art miſapply'd muſt ſtare you in the face, 
Nor could you, grave, the long deductions trace. 
Fond of one art, moſt men the reſt forego; 
And all's ridiculous, but what they know. 
Freely they cenſure lands they ne'er explore, 


| With tales they learn'd from coaſters on the ſhore, 


As Afric's petty kings, perhaps, who hear 

Of diſtant ſtates from ſome weak traveller, 

Imperfect hints with eager ears devour, 

And fneer at Europe's fate, and Britain's power. 
All arts are uſeful, as all nature good, 

Correctly known, and temp'rately purſued. 

The active ſoul, that heav*n-born lamp, requires 

Still new ſupports to feed, and raiſe its fires; 

And ſcience' ample ſtores expanded ſtand, 

As diff rent aids the varying flames demand. 

And, as the ſylvan chaſe bids bodies glow, 

And purple health through vig'rous channels 

- flow : 

So fares the infant mind, by nature drawn, 

By genius rous'd at reafon's early dawn; 

Which dares fair Ilcarning's arduous ſeats invade, 

Climb the tall cliff, or pierce th' entangled ſhade ; 
* © Your taylor, c. ſes Gulliver's Travels, Voy- 

age to Laputs, - „ 
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New health, new ſtrength, new force its powers 
receive, 5 

And ' tis from toil th' immortal learns to live. 

Or, if too harſh each boiſt'rous labour proves, 
The muſe conducts us to more happy groves; 
Where ſport her ſiſter arts, with myrtles crown'd, 
Expreſſive picture, and perſuaſive ſound ; 

Where truth's rough rules the gentleſt lays im- 

„Part, 
And virtue ſteals harmonious on the heart. 

We oft, *tis true, miſtake the fat'riſt's aim, \ 
Not arts themſelves, but their abuſe they blame. 
Yet, if, cruſaders like, their zeal be rage, 
They hurt the cauſe in which their arms engage: 
On heav'nly anvils forge the temper'd ſteel, 
Which fools can brandiſh, and the wiſe may feel. 
Readers are few, who nice diſtinctions form, 
Supinely cool, or credulouſly warm. | 
Tis jeſt, tis earneſt, as the words convey 
Some glimm'ring ſenſe to lead weak heads aſtray, 
And when, too anxious for ſome art affail'd, 
You poiat the latent flaw by which it fail'd;b 
Each to his bias leans, a ſteady fool, 
And, for the part defective, damns the whole. 

In elder James's ever peaceful reign, 
Who ſway'd alike the ſceptre and the pen, 
Had ſome rough poet, with ſatiric rage, 
Alarm'd the court, and laſh'd the pedant age; 
What freights of genius on that rock had ſplit ? 
Where now were learning, and where now were 


- Wit: 

Matur'd and full the riſing foreſt grows, 

Ere its wiſe owner lops th* advancing boughs: 

For oaks, like arts, a length of years demand, 

And ſhade the ſhepherd, ere they grace the land. 

Where then may cenſure fall? tis hard to ſay; 
On all that's wrong it may not, and it may. 
In life, as arts, it aſks our niceit care, 
But hurts us more, as more immediate there. 

, Reſign we freely to th' unthinking crowd 
Their ſtanding jeſt, which ſwells the laugh fo loud, 
The mountain back, or head advanc'd too high, 
A leg miſ-ſhapen, or diſtorted eye: | 
We pity faults by nature's hand impreſt; 
Therſitesꝰ mind, but not his form's the jeſt. 

Here then we fix, and laſh without controul 
Theſe mental peſts, and hydras of the ſoul ; 
Acquir'd ill- nature, ever prompt debate, 

A zeal for ſlander, and delib'rate hate: 

Theſe court contempt, proclaim the public foe, 

And each“ Ulyſſes like, ſhould aim the blow. 

Yet ſure, ev'n here, our motives ſhould be 

known : 

Rail we to check his ſpleen, or eaſe our own 3 

Does 1njur'd virtue ev'ry ſhaft ſupply, 

Arm the keen tongue, and-fluſh th' erected eye? 

Or do we from ourſelves ourſelves diſguiſe ; 

And act, perhaps, the villain we chaſtiſe ? 

Hope we to mend him? hopes, alas, how vain! 

He feels the laſh, not liſtens to the reign. 

, ?*T1s dangerous too, in thele licentious times, 

Howe'er ſevere the ſmile, to ſport with crimes, 

Vices when ridicul'd, experience ſays, 

Firſt lofe that horror which they ought to raiſe, 

Grow by degrees approv'dxand almoſt aim at 
Praile. 


* 


— 
— — 
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When Tully's tongue the Roman Clodius 
How laughing ſatire weakens Milo's cauſe ! 
Each pictur d vice ſo impudently bad, 

The crimes turn frolics, and the villain mad; 

' Rapes, murders, inceft, treaſons, mirth create). 
And Rome ſcarce hates the author of her fate, 

"Tis true, the comic muſe, confin'd to rules, 

0 Supply'd the laws, and ſham'd the tardy ſchools: 
With living precepts urg'd the moral truth, 
And by example form'd the yielding youth. 
The titled knave with honeſt freedom ſhown, 

His perſon mimic'd, nor his name unknown, 
Taught = young breaſt its opening thoughts ts 

raiſe 
From dread of infamy to love of praiſe, 
From thence to virtue; there perfection ends, 
As gradual from the root the flower aſcends; 
— through the varying ſtems the juice 
OW, F 

Bloom o'er te top, and leave their dregs below 

Twas thus a while th* inſtructive ſtage ſurvey d, 
lr rom breaſt to breaſt its glowing influence ſpread, 

Till, from his nobler taſk by paſſions won, 

The man unravell'd what the bard had done; 

nd he, whoſe warmth had fir'd a nation's heart, 

Debas'd to private piques the gen'rous art. 
Here ſunk the muſe, and, uſelefs by degrees, 
She ceas'd to profit, as ſhe ceas'd to pleaſe. 

No longer wit a judging audience charm'd, 
Who, rous'd not fir'd, not raptur'd but alarm'd, 
To well-tun'd ſcandal lent a jealous ear, 

And through the faint applauſe betray'd the fear, 

We, like Menander, more difcreetly dare, 

And weclbred ſatire wears a milder air. 

| Still vice we brand, or titled fools diſgrace, 

ut dreſs in fable's guiſe the borrow'd face. 

Or as the bee, through nature's wild retreats, 

Drinks the moiſt fragrance from th' unconſcious 

1 ſweets, | 

To injure none, we lightly range the ball, 

nd glean from diff'rent knaves the copious gall; 
bea compound, with all a chemiſt's ſkill, 

And claim the motley characters who will. 

Happy the muſe, could thus her tuncful aid 

To ſenſe, to virtue, wake the more than dead! 

But few to fiction lend attentive ears, 

They view the face, but ſoon forget *tis theirs, 

« *Twas not from them the bard their likeneſs 

« ſtole, 

« The random pencil haply hit the mole; 

“ Ev'n from their prying foes ſuch ſpecks retreat; 

They hide them from themſelves, and crown 

the cheat. 
Or ſhould, perhaps, ſome ſofter clay admit 

The fly impreſſions of inſtructive wit; 

To virtue's ſide in conſcious ſilence ſteal, 


Yet more, tis fear*d, will cloſer methods take; 

And keep with caution what they can't forſake; 

For fear of man jn his moſt mirthful mood, 

May make us hypocrites, but ſeldom good. 

And what avails that ſeas confeſs their bounds, 

If ſubtler inſects ſap the Belgian mounds? | 

PBS wing*d miſchief cleave the mid-day 
ies, | 

Still through the dark the balcful venom flies, 

Still virtue feels a ſure though ling'ring fate, 


* Iliad ils 


| And, ſtabb'd in ſecr:t, blegds ti unguarded Hate, 


And glow with goodneſs, ere we find they feel; 
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Beſides, in men have varying paſſions made 
zuch nice confuſions, bonding light with ſhade, 
That eager zeal to laugh the vice away 
May hurt ſome virtue's intermingling ray. 


d; Mens faults, like Martin's“ broider'd coat, de- 
ate, man | 
fate, The niceſt touches of the ſteadieſt hand. | 
ies, dome yield with eaſe, while ſome their poſts 
hools; maintain; fe. 
l, | and parts defective will at laſt remain. ſ bend; 
Ll There, where they beſt ſucceed, your labours 
vn, [Nor render uſeleſs, what you ſtrive to mend. 
. The youthful Curio bluſh'd whene'er he ſpoke, 
ghts to His ill-rim'd modeſty the general joke ; dure 
Sreer'd by his friends, nor could that ſneer en- 
Behold, ſad inſtance of their ſkill to cure! fore, 
i The conſcious blood, which fir d his cheek be- 
Fe: Now leaves his boſom cool, and warns no more. 
Juices gut affectation— there, we all confeſs, 
beer are the motives, and the danger leſs. 
low, Sure we may ſmile where fools themſelves have 
vey d made, 
pread. 45 halk'd ſpectators of a farce ill play'd, 


And laugh, if ſatire's breath ſhould rudely raiſe 
5 The painted plumes which vanity diſplays. 
heart, 0 fruieful ſource of everlaſting mirth ! 
Fr fools, like apes, are mirgics Gros their birth. 
y faſhion govern'd, nature each — 
d barters graces for admir'd defects. 
artful hypocrites, who virtue wear, 
bz at leaſt, the ſacred form is fair; 
And apes of ſcience equally allow 
The ſcholar's title to the laurell'd brow ; 
But what have thoſe gainſt fatire's laſh to plead, 
Who court with zeal what others fly with dread? 
aff: ev'n vice ! poor folly's laſt exceſs, 
As Pits miſtook deformity for dreſs, charms, 
And ſmear'd with ſo much art their hideous 
That the grim beauty ſcar'd you from her arms. 
Too oft theſe follies+ baſk in virtuc's ſhine, 
e wild luxuriance of a ſoil too fine. 
Yet oh, repreſs them, whereſoe'er they riſe 
But how perform it ?—there the danger lies. 
[Short are the leſſons taught in nature's ſchool, 
Here each peculiar aſks a ſcp'rate rule. 
Nice is the taſk, be gen'ral if you can, 
Or ſtrike with caution, if you point the man: 
And think, O think, the cauſe by all aſſign'd 
To raife our laughter, makes it moſt unkind : 
For though from nature theſe no ſtrength re- 
ceive, 
We give them nature when we bid them live. 
Like Jove's Minerva ſprings the gentle train, 
The genuine offspring of each teeming brain; 
On which, like tend'reſt fires, we fondly doat, 
Plan future fame in luxury of thouzht, 
Aud ſcarce at laſt, o'erpower'd by foes or friends, 
Torn from our breaſts,” the dear deluſion ends. 
Then let good-nature every charm exert, 
nd, while it mends it, win th* enfolding heart. 
Let moral mirth a face of triumph wear, 
Vet ſmile unconſcious of th* extorted tear. 
Se, with what grace inſtpuctivè fatire flows, 
Politely keen, in Clio's number'd proſe ! 
7 That great example ſhoxld our zeal excite, 
And cenſors learn from Addiſon to write. , 


Y Tale of a Tub. 


+ Aﬀpeaatiens. 
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So, in our age, too prone to ſport with pain, 
Might ſoft humanity reſume her reig.; 

Pride without rancour feel th* objeQed fault, 
And folly bluſh, as willing to be taught ; 

Critics grow mild, life's witty warfare ceaſe, 
And true good-nature breathe the balm of peace. 


ON NOBILITY. 
AN EPISTLE TO THE EARL OF — 


Poxrs, my lord, by ſome unlucky fate ; 

Condemn'd to flatter the too eaſy great, 

Have oft, regardleſs of their heav'n-born 

Enſhrin'd a title, and ador'd a name; 

For idol deities forſook the true, 

And paid to greatneſs what was virtue's due. 
Vet hear, at leaſt, one recreant bard maintain 

Their incenſe fruitlefs, and your honours vain : 

Teach you to ſcorn th' auxiliar props, that raiſe 

The painted produce of theſe ſun-{hine days; 


Proud from yourſelf, like India's worm, to weave 


Th' ennobling thread, which fortune cannot give. 
In two ſhort precepts your whole leſſon lies; 
Would you be great ?---be virtuous, and be wife, 

In elder time, e'er heralds yet were known 
To gild the vain with glories not their own; 

Or infant language ſaw ſuch terms prevail, 

As feſs and chev'ron, pale and contrepale; 
»Twas he alone the ſhaggy ſpoils might wear, 
Whoſe ſtrength ſubdu'd the lion, or the bear; 
For him the roſy ſpring with ſmiles beheld 
Her honours ſtript from every grove and field ; 
For him the ruſtic quires with ſongs advance; 
For him the virgins form the annual dance. 
Born to protect, like gods they hail the brave; 
And ſure *twas godlike, to be born to ſave ! 

In Turkey ſtill theſe fimple manners reign, 
Though Pharamond has liv'd, and Charlemagne: 
The cottage hind may there admitted riſe 
A chief, or ſtateſman, as his talent lies; 0 
And all, but Othman's race, the only proud, 
Fall with their ſires, and mingle with the crowd. 

Paliter vourts, ingenious to extend 
The father's virtues, bid his p»mps deſcend ; 
Chie!s premature with ſuaſive wreaths adorn, 


\ 


And force to glory heroes yet unborn, 


* Plac'd like Hamilcar's fon, their path's confin'd, 
Forward they muſt, for monſters preſs behind ; 


Monſters more dire than Spain's, or Barca's ſnakes, 


If fame they graſp not, infamy o'ertakes. 
'Tis the ſame virtue's vigorous, juſt effort 
Muſt grace alike St. James's or the Porte; 
Alike, my lord, muſt Turk, or Britiſh peer, 
Be to his king, and to his country dear; 
Alike muſt either honour's cauſe maintain, 
You to preſerve a fame, and they to gain. 


* Thi fama eft, in quiete viſum ab eo Juvenem 
divind ſpecie, qui ſe ab Node diceret ducem in Ita- 
liam Annibati miſſum. Proinde ſequeretur, neque 
u/quam d ſe deflecteret neulas. Pavidum primo, 
nuſyuam reſpicientem, Sc. Tandem, —temperare 
oculis nequivifje : tum widifſe poſt ſe ſerpentem 
mird magnitudine cum ingenti arborum ac virgui- 
torum ſtrage ferri, c. Liv. lib. xxi. c. 22. 
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For birth precarious were that boaſted gem, 
Though worth flow'd copious in the vital ſtream: 
(Of which a ſad reverſe hiſtorians preach, 
And ſage experience proves the truths they teach.) 
For ſay, ye great, who boaſt another's ſcars, 
And, like Bufiris, end among the ſtars, 
What is this boon of heav'n ? dependent ſtill 
On woman's weakneſs, and on woman's will. 
Might not, in Pagan days, and open air, 
Some wand'ring Jove ſurpriſe th* unguarded fair? 
And did your gentle grandames always prove 
Stern rebels to the charms of lawleſs love? 
And never pity'd, at ſome tender time, 
* A dying Damian, with'ring in his prime? 
Or; more politely to their vows untrue, 
Lov'd, and elop'd, as modern ladies do ? 
But grant them virtuous, were they all of birth? 
Did never nobles mix with vulgar earth, 
And city maids to envy'd heights tranſlate, 
Subdu'd by paſſion, and decay'd eſtate ? 
Or, ſigh, till humbler, to the paſſing gales 
By turf- built cots in daiſy-painted vales ? 
Who does not, Pamela; thy ſuff rings feel? | 
Who has not wept at beauteous Griſel's wheei ? 
+ And each fair marchioneſs, that Gallia pours 
(Exotic ſorrows) to Britannia's ſhores ? 
Then blame us not, if backward to comply 
With your demands : we fear a forgery. 
In ſpite of patents, and of kings decrees, 
And blooming coronets on parchment-trees, 
Your proofs are gone, your very claims are loſt, 
But by the manners of that race you boaſt, 
O if true virtue fires their gen'rous blood, 
The feel for fame, the pant for public good, 
The kind concern for innocence diſtreſt, 
The Titus wiſh to make a people bleſt, 
At every deed we ſee their father's: tomb 
Shoot forth new laurels in eternal bloom; 
We hear the rattling car, the neighing ſteeds, 
A Poictiers thunders, and a Creſſy bleeds ! 
Titles and birth, like di'monds from the mine, 
Muſt by your worth be poliſh'd e'er they ſhine ; 
Thence drink new luſtre, there unite their rays, 
And ſtream through ages one unſully'd blaze. 
But what avails the creſt with flow'rets crown'd, 
The mother virtuous, or the fires renown'd, 
If, from the breathing walls, thoſe fires behold 
The midnight gameſter trembling for his gold : 
And ſee thoſe hours, when ſleep their toils re- 
- pair'd,” ſguard,) 
(Or, if they wak'd, they wak'd for Britain's 
Now on lewd loves beſtow'd, or drench'd in wine, 
Drown and embrute the particle divine? 
How muſt they wiſh, with many a ſigh, unheard 
The warmeſt pray'r they once to heav'n prefer'd ! 
When not content with fame ſor kingdoms won, 
They ſought an added boon, and aſk'd a (on; 
That cloud eternal in their ſky ſerene, 
That dull dead weight that drags them down to 


men, 
And ſpeaks as plainly as the muſe's tongue, 
« Frail were the fires from whom we mortals 
: ſprung.” | 


Py See January and May in Chaucer, and Mr. 
ope. 
+ Marriane, the Fortunate Country Maid, Oc. 
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Incenſe to ſuch may breathe, but breathes 
The duſky vapour but obſcures the fane: 
* Loretto's lady like, ſuch patrons bear 
The flatt'ring ſtains of many a live-long year: 
While but to ſhame them beams fictitious day 
And their own filth th' eternal lamps betray, ; 
Tell us ye names preſerv'd from Charles's times 
In dedication proſe, heroic-rhymes; 

Would ye not now, with equal joy reſign 
' (Though taught to flow in Dryden's ſtrain divine) 
The awkard virtues never meant to fit, 

The alien morals, and imputed wit, 

Whoſe very praiſe but lends a fatal breath 

To ſave expiring infamy from death ? 

And yet, in conqu'ring vice ſmall virtue lies; 
The weak can ſhun it, and the vain deſpiſe, 
*Tis yours my lord, to form a nobler aim, 

And build on active merit endleſs fame; 
Unlike the loit'ring, ſtill forgotten crowd, 
Who, ev'n at beſt but negatively good, [days 
Through floth's dull round drag out a length of 
While life's dun taper gradually decays; 

And numbers fall, and numbers riſe the ſame, 
Their country's burden, and their nature's ſhame, 

What though in youth, while flatt'ring hopes 
. preſume 
On health's vain flouriſh for long years to come, 
Thoughtleſs and gay, a mad good-nature draws 
From followers flatt'ry, and from crowds ap. 
plauſe ; | 

Nay from the wife, by ſome capricious whim, 
Should, mix'd with pity, force a faint eſteem: 
Yet will in age that ſyren charm prevail, 

When cares grow peeviſh, and when ſpirits fail; 
Or muſt, deſpis'd, each fool of fortune ſigh 

O'er years miſpent with retroſpective eye, 

Till pomp's laſt honours load the pageant bier, 
And much ſolemnity without a tear? 

"Tis yours with judgment nobly to heſtow, | 
And treaſure joys the bounteous only know. 
See, ſav'd from floth by you, with venial pride, 
Laborious health the ſtubborn glebe divide; 
Inſtructed want her folded arms unbend, 

And ſmiling induftry the loom attend. 

Yours too the talk to ſpread indulgent eaſe, 
Steal cares from wrinkled age, diſarm diſeaſe; 
Inſulted worth from proud oppreflion ſcreen, 
And give neglected ſcience where to lean, 
Titles, like ſtandard- flags, exalted riſe, 

To tell the wretched where protection lies; 
And he who hears unmov'd affliction's claim, 
Deſerts his duty, and denies his name. 

Nor is't enough, though to no bounds confin'd, \ 
Your cares inſtruct, or bounties bleſs mankind. 
"Tis yours, my lord, with various ſkill to trace, 
By hiſtory's clue, the ſtateſman's ſubtle maze ; 
Obſerve the ſprings that mov'd each nice machine, 
Not laid too open, and not drawn too thin; 
From Grecian mines bring ſterling treaſures home, 
And grace your Britain with the ſpoils of Rome; 
But chief that Britain's gradual riſe behold, 

The changing world's reverſe, from lead to gold: 
Happy at laſt, through ſtorms in freedom's cauſe, 
Through fierce prerogative, and trampled laws, 


invain, 


* See Dr. Middleton's Letter from Rome, (4 


edit. octavo) page 155. | 
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o blend ſuch ſeeming inconſiſtent things, | 
\; frength with eaſe, and liberty with kings. 


1eSin yain, 
Know too, Where Europe's way'ring fates de- 


year; 8 Sa 
s day, What ſtates can injure, and what ſtates defend, 
ray, Their ſtrength, their arts, their policies your o.] 
$ times 4nd then, like Pelham, make that wiſdom ens Uh 
Wake ev'ry latent faculty of ſoul, ; 
Teach from your lips the glowing ſenſe to roll, 
1 divine) In lining ſenates bleſs the kind alarm, 
(ourinc'd, not dazzled, and with judgment warm. 
Superior talents, on the great beſtow'd, 
Are Heav'n's peculiar inſtruments of good : 
Not for the few, who have them, are defign'd : 
es; What flows from heav'n muſt flow for all man- 
e. kind. : 
Ruſh then, ye peers, who, niggards of your ſtore, 
Brood o'er the ſhining heap, not make it more; 
Or Wilmot like, at ſome poor fool's expence, 
{dayg, $quander in wit the ſacred funds of ſenſe. 
12th of Wiſdom alone is true ambition's aim, 
wildom the ſource of virtue, and of fame, 
ne, Odtain'd with labour, for mankind employ'd, 
ſhame, And then, when moſt you ſhare it, beſt en- 
hopes ——_ _ 8 
See | on yon ſea-girt iſle the goddeſs ſtands, 
me, And calls her vot'rys with applauding hands! 
aws They pant, they ſtrain, they glow through clunes 
ap- unknown. 6 
With added ſtrength, and ſpirits not their own. 
, Hark ! what loud ſhouts each glad arrival hail ! 


How full fame's fragrance breathes in ev'ry gale! 
How tempting nod the groves for ever green! 
— But tempeſts roar, and oceans roll between.” — 
Yet ſee, my lord, your friends around you brave 
That roaring tempeſt, and contending wave. 
fre—— lab'ring through the billowy tide! 
dee — impatient for the adverſe ide - 
0 much-lov'd youths ! to Britain juſtly dear, 
Her ſpring, and promiſe of a fairer year. 
Succeſs be theirs, whate'er their hopes engage; 
Worth grace their youth, and honours crown their 
age, | | 

And ev'ry warmeſt wiſh ſincere, and free, 
My ſoul e'er breathes, O , for thee! 

Hard is your ſt#ted taſk by all allow'd, 
And modern greatneſs rarely burſts the cloud. 
Lull'd high in fortunc's ſilken lap, you feel 
No ſhocks, nor turns of her uncertain wheel : 
Amuſements dazzle, weak admirers gaze, 
Ant flatt'ry ſooths, and indolence betrays. 
Yet ſtill, my lord, on happy peers attends {| 
That nobleſt privilege, to chooſe their friends; 
The wiſe, the good ate theirs, their call obey ; 
If pride refuſe not, fortune poiats the way. 
Nor great your toils, on wiſdom's ſeas, com- 


par 

With theirs who ſhift the ſail, or watch the card. 
, For you, the ſages every depth explore, | 
; For you, the ſla ves of fcience ply the oar; 
And nature's genii fly with ſails unfurl'd, 
The Drake's and Raleigh's of the mental world. 

But ſtay—too long mere Engliſh lays detain 
Your light-wing'd thoughts; that rove beyond the 
| main : ; 
Nofancy'd voyage there expects the gale 
"_ — 1 zephyr ſwells the ſail. RET 


And rocks re- echo to the triton's ſhell. 
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Vet, e'er you go, e'er Gallia's pomp invades 
The milder truth's of Granta's peaceful ſhades, 
This verſe at leaſt be yours, and boldly tell, 

That if you fall, not unadvis'd you fell; 

But, bleſt with virtue and with ſenſe adorn'd, 

A willing victim of the fools you ſcorn'd, 


AN HYMN TO THE NYMPH OF BRISTOL 
SPRING, 1751. f | 


* Hinc atque hinc vaſtz rupes, geminique mi- 
nantur | 

In cœlum ſcopuli; tum ſylvis ſcena coruſcis 

* Deſuper, horrentique atrum Nemus imminet 
umbra. ; 

Intus Ague dulres, vivoque ſedilia ſaxo 


„ NYMPHARUM domus!“ Vine. 


Nxurn of the fount ! from whoſe auſpicious urn 
Flows health, flows ſtrength, and beauty's roſeate 
bloom, / 

Which warms the virgin's cheek, thy gifts I fing! 

Whether inclining from thy rocky coucn 

Thou hear'ſt attentive, or with fiſter-nymphs - 

Faſt by Sabina's hoarſe-reſounding ſtream, 

Thou cull | freſh flowers, regardleſs of my ſong. 
Avonia, hear'ſt thou, from the neighb'ring 

ſtream 6 E 

So call'd ; or Briftoduna ; or the ſound 

Well known, * Vincentia? Sithence from thy rock 

The hermit pour'd his oriſons of old, 

And, dying, to thy fount bequeath'd his name. 
Whate'er thy title, thee the azure god 

Of ocean erſt beheld, and to the ſhore 

Fait flew his pearly car; th' obſequious winds 

Dropp'd their light pinions, and no ſounds were 

heard 

In earth, air, ſea, but murmuring ſighs of love. 

He left thee then; yet not penurious, left 


Without a boon the violated maid ; 


But, grateful to thy worth, with bounteous hand 
Gave thee to pour the ſalutary rill, 
And pay this precious tribute to the main. 


| + And ſtill he viſits, faithful to his flame, 


Thy moiſt abode, and each returning tide 
Mingles his wave with thine ; hence brackiſh oft 


| And foul, we fly th? adulterated draught 
And fcorn the proffer'd bev'rage ; thoughtleſs we, 


That then thy naiads hymenzals chaunt, 

[pay 
Love warm'd thy breaſt; to love thy waters 

A kind regard : arid thence the pallid maid 

Who pines in fancy for ſome fav'rite youth 


| Drinks in new luſtre, and with ſurer aim 


Darts more enliven'd glances. Thence the boy, 
Who mourns in ſecret the polluted charms 

Of Lais or Corinna, grateful feels * 
Health's warm return, and pants for purer joys. 


De ſpring at Briſtol is uſually called St. 
Vincent's Well, and the rocks near it St. Vin- 


| cents Rocks, on a fabulous tradition that that ſaint 


reſided there. 
+ The high tides in the Avon generally fout 
the ſpring in ſuch a manner as to make the wa- 


| ters improper to be drank till ſome hours after- 


war : 
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Nor youth alone thy power indulgent owns; 
Age ſhares thy bleſſings, and the tott'ring frame 
By thee ſupported : not, Tithonus-like, 

To linger in decay, and daily feel 

A death in every pain; ſuch cruel aids, 
Unknown to nature, att alone can lend: 
Bu: taught by thee, life's latter fruits enjoy 
A warmer winter, and at laſt fall off, 

Shook by ro boiſt'rous, or untimely blaſts. 

But why on ſingle objects dwells my ſong ? 
Wide as the neighb'ring ſons of commerce waft 
Their inexhauſted ſtores, to every clime 
On every wind up-borne thy triumphs ſpread ! 
Thee _ glad merchant hails, whom choice or 

ate 

Leads to ſome diſtant home, where Sirius reigns, 
And the blood boils with many a fell diſeaſe 

Which Albion knows not. Thee the ſable wretch 

To eaſe whoſe burning entrails ſwells in vain 

The citron's dewy moiſture, thee he hails ; 

And oft from ſome ſteep cliff, at early dawn, 

In ſeas, in winds, or the vaſt void of heaven 

Thy power unknown adores; or ranks, perhaps, 

Amid his fabled gods Avonia's name. f 

Scar'd at thy preſence ftart the train of death, 
And hide their whips and ſcorpions. Thee con- 
ee ad | 


Slow Febris creeps from ; thee the meagre fiend 

Conſumption flies, and checks his rattling coughs. 

But chief the dread diſeaſe, whoſe wat*ry pow'r 

Curb'd by thy wave reſtringent, knows its bounds, 

And feels a firmer barrier. Ocean thus 

Once flow'd, they ſay, impetuous; till reſtrain'd 

By force almighty, ſtreams were taught to flow 

In narrower channels, and once more relieve 

The thirity hind, and waſh the fruitful vale. 
What ſhrieks, what groans, torment the la- 

. - Þ'ring air, 

And pierce th' aſtoniſh'd hearer? ah, behold 

Yon agonizing wretch, that pants and writhes, 

Rack'd with the ſtone, and calls on thee for eaſe! 

Nor calls he long in vain; the balmly draught 

Has done its office, and refign'd and calm 

The poor pale ſufferer finks to ſweet repoſe. 

O could thy lenient wave thus charm to peace 

That fiercer fiend Ill- nature; Argus-lke, 

Whoſe eyes ſtill open watch th' unwary ſteps 

Which tread thy margin, and whole ſubtle brain 

To real miſchief turns ideal ills ! 

But not thy ſtream nectareous, nor the ſmiles 

Of roſy dimpted innocenee, can charm - 

That monſter's rage: dark, dark as midnight 


| damps, 
And ten times deadlier, ſteals along unſeen 
ou blaſting venom, and devours at once 
air virtue's growth, and beauty's blooming ſpring. 
But turn we from the fight, and dive beneath 
Thy darkſome caverus; or unwearied climb 
Thy tow'ring mountains, ſtudious to explore 
The latent ſeeds and magazines of health. 
e rocks that round me riſe, ye pendant 
15 woods 5 | 
High waving to the breeze, ye gliding ſtreams 
That ſteal in filence through the moſly clefts 
Unnumber'd, tell me in what ſecret vale 
7 ſhuns the day :O, often ſeen 
In ſtreams poetic, pour thy radiant form 


W. WHITEHEAD. 


Full on my ſight, and bleſs my waking ſenſe 
But not to me ſuch viſions, not to me; 
No ſon of Pæan TI, like that ſweet bard 
Who ſung her charms profeſt ; + or him, wh 
: mute : 
Now builds the lofty rhyme, and nobly wild 
Crops each unfading flower from Pindar's brow 
To form freſh garlands for the naiad train. 
Yet will I view her ſtill, however coy, 
In dreams poetic; ſee her to the ſound 
Of dulcet ſymphonies harmonious lead 
Her ſportive ſiſter-graces, Mirth ſerene, 
And Peace, ſweet inmate of the ſylvan ſhade. 
Theſe are thy handmaids, goddeſs of the fount 
And theſe thy offspring. Oft have I beheld 
Their airy revels on the verdant ſteep 
Of Avon, clear as fancy's eye could paint, 
What time the dewy ſtar of eve invites 
To lonely muiing, by the wave-worn beach, 
Along the extended mead. Nor leſs intent 
Their fairy forms I view, when from the height 
Of Clifton, tow'ring mount, th' enraptur'd eye 
Beholds the cultivated proſpect riſe 
Hill above hill, with many a verdant bound 
Of hedge-row chequer'd. Now on painted cloud 
Sportive they roll, or down yon winding ſtream 
Give their light mantles to the wafting wind, 
And join the ſea-green ſiſters of the flood. 
Happy the man whom theſe amuſive walks, 
Theſe waking dreams delight! no cares moleſt 
His vacant boſom : Solitude itſelf 
But opens to his keener view new worlds, 
Worlds of his own : from every genuine ſcene 
Of nature's varying hand his active mind 
Takes fire at once, and his full ſoul o'erflows 
With Heaven's own bounteous joy; he too cre. 
ates, | 
And with new beings peoples earth and air, 
And ocean's deep domain. The bards of old, 
The godlike Grecian bards, from ſuch fair founts 
Drank inſpiration. Hence on airy clifts 
Light ſatyrs danc'd, along the woodland ſhade 
Pan's myſtic pipe reſounded, and each till 
Confeſs'd its tutelary power, like thine. 
But not like thine, bright deity, their urns 
Pour'd health's rare treaſures; on their graſſj 
ſides 


| The panting ſwain reclin'd with his tir'd flock 


At ſultry noontide, or at evening led 
His unyok'd heifers to the common ſtream. 
Yet ſome there have been, and there are, like 

thee. * 5 | 

| Profuſe of liquid balm ; from the fair train 

t Of eldeſt Tadmor, where the ſapient kin 

For the faint traveller, and diſeas'd, confin 

To faulutary baths the fugitive ſtream. 

And ſtill, though now perhaps their power un- 
known, 


* Dr. Armſtrong, author of that elegant didac- 
tic poem, called, The Art of preſerving Heath.” 
T Alluding to a manuſcript poem of Dr. Aken- 
fide's, ( fince publiſhed) written in the ſpirit ani 
manner of the ancients, called, © An Hymn to the 
Water Nymphs.” 

t Tadmor, in the wilderneſs, built by king &. 


| lomon, celebrated for its baths, 


ene 
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yoloaght, the ſolitary waters creep. 


Amid * Palwyra's ruins, and bewail. _ 

To rocks, and deſert caves, the mighty loſs 

of two imperial cities! ſo may fink 

Yon cloud-envelop'd towers; and times to come 

Inquire where Avon flow'd, and the proud mart 

of Briſtol roſe. Nay, Severn's ſelf may fail, 

With all that waſte of waters: and the ſwain 

From the tall ſummit (whence we now ſurvey 

The anchoring bark, and ſee with every tide 

Paſs and repaſs the wealth of either world) 

May hail the ſofter ſcene where groves aſpire, 

And boſom'd villages, and golden fields 

Unite the Cambrian to the Engliſh ſhore. 

Why ſhould I mention many a fabled fount 

By bards recorded, or hiſtorians old ; 

Whether they water'd Aſia's fertile plains 

With ſoft + Callirhrue ; or to letter'd Greece 

or warlike Latium lent their kindly aid? 

Nor ye of modern fame, whoſe riils deſcend 

From Alps and Appennines, or grateful lave 

Germania's haraſs'd realms, expect my verſe 

Should chant your praiſe, and dwell on foreign 

themes; ; 

When chief o'er Albion have the healing powers 

Shed wide their influence : from a thouſand rocks 

Health guſhes, through a thouſand vales it flows 

Spontaneous. _ Scarce can luxury produce 

tore pale diſeaſes than her ſtreams relieve. 
Witneſs, Avonia, the unnumber'd rongues 

Which hail thy | ſiſter's name ! on the ſame banks 

Your fountains riſe, to the ſame ſtream they flow. 

See in what myriads to her wat'ry ſhrine 

The various votaries preſs! they drink, they live ! 

Not more exulting crowds in the full height 

Of Roman luxury proud Baiz knew ; 

Ere { Muſa's fatal ſkill, fatal to Rome, 

Defam'd the tepid wave. Nor || round thy ſhades, 

Clitumnus, more recording trophies hang. 


Palmyra is generally alloaved to have flood 
on the ſame ſpot of ground as Tadmor. See the U- 
mverſal Hiſtory. vol. ii. oct. edit. where there 4s a 
print repreſenting the ruins of that city. 

ft A fountain in Judea beyond Jordan. which 
empties 4iſelf into the lake Aſphaltes. Its wa- 
ters were not only medicinal, but remarkably ſoft 
and agreeable to the taſte. Herod the Great made 
of: of them in his laſt dreadful diſtemper. Joſe- 
phus, I xvii. c. 8. Bath. 

j Antonius Muſa, phyſician to Augiſtus Cejar, 
was the firſt who brought cold bathing into great 


. repute at Rome. But the ſame preſcription which 


had ſaved Auguſtus, unhappily killed Marcellus. 
Horace deſcribes the inhabitants of Baie as very 
uneaſy at this new method of proceeding in phyſic. 


— Mihi Baias 

« Muſa ſupervacuas Antonius, et tamen /l;s 
Me facit 'nviſum gelidã dum perluor undã 

Per medium frigus. Sane myrteta relingui 

Li æaque ceſſantem nervis elidere morbum 

* Sufura contemni Vicus gemit ; invidns egris 

* Qui caput aut ſtomachum ſupponere fontibus 

“ audent,” &c. 


See a beautiful deſcription of the ſource of 
this river in Pliny's Epiſtles, Ep. 8. B. viii. where 
8 


* 


I TH 
O for a Shakſpeare's pencil, while I tract 

In nature's breathing paint, the dreary waſte 

Of Buxton, dropping with inceſſant rains 


| Cold and ungenial; or its ſweet reverſe 


Enchanting Matlock, from whoſe rocks like thine 
Romantic foliage hangs, and rills deſcend, 
And echoes murmur. Derwent, as he pours 
His oft obſtructed ſtream down rough caſcades 
And broken precipices, views with awe, 
With rapture, the fair ſcene his waters form. 
Nor yet has nature to one [pot confin'd 
Her frugal bleſſings. Many a different ſite 
And different air, to ſuit man's varying frame 
The ſame relief extends. Thus Cheltenham ſinks 
Rural and calm amid the flowery vale, [lifts 
Pleas'd with its paſtoral ſcenes; while Scarbro' 
Its towering ſummits to th* aſpiring clouds, 
And ſees th* unbour:ded ocean roll beneath. 
Avonia frowns! and juſtly may'ſt thou frown 
O goddeſs, on the bard, th* injurious bard, 
Who leaves thy pictur'd ſcenes, and idly roves 
or foreign beauty to adorn his ſong. ; 
Thine is all beauty; every ſite is thine. 
Thine the ſweet vale, and verdure-crowned mead 
Slow riſing from the plain, which Cheltenham 
boaſts. | 
Thine Scarbro's clifts ; and thine the ruſſet heaths 
Of ſandy Tunbridge; o'er thy ſpacious downs 
Stray wide the nibbling flocks; the hunter train 
May range thy foreſts; and the muſe-led youth, 
Who loves the devious walk, and fimple ſcene, 
May in thy Kingſwood view the ſcatier'd cots. 
And the green wilds of Dulwich. . Does the ſun; 
Does the tree air delight? lo! Clifton ſtands 
Courted by every breeze; and every ſun 
There ſheds a kinder ray: whether he rides 
In ſouthern ſkies ſublime, or mildly pours 
O'er Briſtol's red*ning towers his orient beam, 
Or gilds at eve the ſhrub-clad rocks of Ley. 
Beneath thy mountains open to the ſouth : 
Pale ſickneſs fits, and drinks th' enlivening day; 
Nor fears the innumerable pangs which erce 
In keener anguiſh from the north, or load 
The duſky pinions of the peeviſk eait. 
Secure ſhe fits, and trom thy ſacred urin 
Implores, and finds relief. The flacken'd nerves 
Reſume their wonted tone, of every wind 
And every ſeaſon patient. Jocund health 
Blooms on the cheek ; and careleſs youth returris 
(As fortune wills) to pleaſure or to toil. 
Yet think not, goddeſs, that the muſe aſcribes 
To thee unfailing ſtrength, of force to wreſt 
Th' uplitted bolts of fate; to Jove alone 
Belongs that high pre-eminence. Full oft, 
This feeling heart can witneſs, have I heard 
Along thy ſhore the piercing cries reſound 
Of widows and of orphans. Ott beheld 
The ſolemn funeral pomp, and decent rites, 
Which human vanity receives and pays 
When duſt returns to duſt. Where nature fails, 
There too thy power muſt fail; or only lend 
A momentary aid to ſoften pain, 


he mentions it es a cuſtom for perſons to leave in- 
ſeriptions, Oc. as teſtimouies of their being cured 
there; ſomething in the manner of the crutches at 


Bath. 5 
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And from the king of terrors ſteal his trown. 
Nor yet for waters only art thou fam'd, 

Avonia ; deep within thy cavern'd rocks 

Do diamonds lurk, which mimic thoſe of Ind. 

Some to the curious ſearcher's eye betray 

Their varying hues amid the moſſy clefts 

Faint glimmering ; others in the ſolid ſtone 

Lie quite obſcur'd, and wait the patient hand 

Of art, or quick exploſion's fiercer breath, 

To wake their latent glories into day. | 

With theſe the Britiſh fair, ere traffic's power 

Had made the wealth of other worlds our own, 

Would deck their auburn trefles, or confine 

The ſnowy roundneſs of their poliſh'd arm. 

With thele the little tyrants of the iſle, 

Monarchs of counties, or of clay-built towns 

Sole potentates, would bind their haugbty brows, 

And awe the gazing crowd. Say, goddeſs, ſay, 

Shall, ſtudious of thy praiſe, the mule declare 

When firit their luſtre roſe, and what kind power 

Unveil'd their hidden charms? The muſe alone 

Can call back time, and from oblivion ſave 

The once-known tale, of which tradition's ſelf 

Has loſt the fainteſt memory. *Twas ere 

The titles proud of knight or baron bold 

Were known in Albion; long ere Cæſar's arms 

Had tried its proweſs, and been taught to yield. 

Weſtward a mile from yon aſpiring ſhrubs ſthorns 

Which front thy hallow'd fount, and ſhagg with 

The adverſe fide of Avon, dwelt a ſwain. 

One only daughter bleſs'd his nuptial bed. 

Fair was the maid; but wherefore ſaid 1 fair ? 

For many a maid is fair, but Leya's form 

Was beauty's ſelf, where each united charm 

Ennobled each, and added grace to all. 

Yet cold as mountain ſnows her tim'rous heart 

Rejects the voice of love. In vain the fire 

With prayers, with mingled tears, demanded oft 

The name of grandſire, and a prattling race 

To cheer his drooping age. In vain the youths 

To Leya's fav'rite name in every dale 

Attun'd their ruſtic pipes, to Leya's ear 

Muſic was diſcord when it talk'd of love. 

And ſhall ſuch beauty, and ſuch power to bleſs, 

Sink uſeleſs to the grave! forbid it, love! 

Forbid it, vanity ! ye mighty two 

Who ſhare the female breaſt ! the laſt prevails. 

Whatever youth ſhall bring the nobleſt prize 

„% May claim her conquer'd heart.” The day 
was fix'd, 

And forth from villages, and turf-built cots, 

In crowds the ſuitors came: from Afhton's vale, 

From Pil, from Porſhut, and the town whoie 
tower 

Now ſtands a ſea- mark to the pilots ken. 

Nor were there wanting Clifton's love-fick ſons 

To ſwell th* enamour'd train. But moſt in 
thought ; 

Yielded to Cadwal's heir, proud lord of Stoke; 

Whoſe wide dominions ſpread o'er velvet lawns 

And gently-ſwelling hills, and tufted groves, 

Full many a mile. For there, ev'n then, the ſcene 

We now behold to ſuch perfection wrought, 

Charm'd with untutor'd wildneſs, and but aſk'd 

A maſter's hand to tame it into grace. 

Againſt ſuch rivals, prodigal of weaith, 
To venal beauty off*ripg all their ſtores, 


| Might talk his utmoſt labours. 


THE WORKS OF W. WHITEHEAD. 


What arts ſhall Thenot uſe, who long has loy'# 
And long, too long deſpair'd ? Amid thy rocks 
Nightly he wanders, to the ſilent moon 
And ſtarry hoſt of heaven he tells his pain. 
But chief to thee, to thee his fond complaints 
At morn, at eve, and in the midnight hour 
Frequent he pours. No wealth paternal ble(yq 
His humbler birth ; no fields of waving gold 
Or flowering orchards, no wide wandering herds 
Or bleating firſtlings of the flock were his, 
Fo tempt Ge wary maid. Yet could his pipe 
Make echoes liſten, and his flowing tongue 
Could chant ſoft d'ities in ſo ſweet a ſtrain, 
They charm'd with native muſie all but her, 
Oit had'ſt thou heard him, goddeſs ; oft reſoly'; 
To fuccour his diſtrefs. When now the day, 
The fatal day drew near, and love's laſt hoye 
Hung on a few ſhort moments. Ocean's god 
Was with thee, and obſerv'd thy anxious thought, 
| © And what,” he cry'd, * can make Avonia's face 
Wear aught but ſmiles? what jealous doubts per. 


ex 
My fair, my beſt belov'd ?*” © No jealous doubts, 
Thou anſwered'ſt mild, and on his breaſt reclin'4 
Thy bluſhing cheek, perplex Avonia's breaſt: 
A cruel fair one flics the voice of love, 
And gifts alone can win her. Mighty power, 
O hid thy tritons ranſack ocean's wealth, 
The coral's living branch, the lucid pearl, 
And every ſhell where mingling lights and ſhades 
Play happieſt. O, if ever to thy breaſt 
My artful coyneſs gave a moment's pain, 
Learn from-that pain to pity thoſe that love,” 
The god return'd : “Can his Avonia aſk 
What Neptune would refuſe? beauty like thine 
But behold 
Huw needleſs now his treaſures? what thou 
ſeek*ſt | 
Is near thee; in the boſom of thy rocks 
Myriads of glittering gems, of power to charm 
More wary eyes than Leya's, lurk unſeen. ſrais' 
From theie ſelect thy ſtore.” He ſpake, and 
The maſſy trident; at whoſe ſtroke the womb 
Of earth gave up its treaſyres. Ready nymphs 
Receiv'd the burſting gems, and tritons lent 
A happier poliſh to th? incruſted ſtone. 
Scarce had they finiſh'd, when the plaintire 
ſtrains ſproach,” 
Of Thenot reach'd thy ears. Approach, ap- 
The trident-bearer cried ; and at his voice 
The rocks divided, and the awe-ſtruck youth 
(Like Ariſtæus thtough the parting wave) 
Deſcended trembling. But what words can paint 
His joy, his rapture, when, ſurpriſe at length 
Yielding to love, he graſp'd the fated gems, {cried, 
And knew their wond*rous import. O! be 
Diſmiſs me, gracious powers; ere this, perhaps, 
Young Cadwal claſps her charms, ere this the 
wealth [know 
Of Madoc has prevail'd !”%—« Go, youth, and 
Succeſs attends thy enterpriſe; and time 
Shall make thee wealthier than the proudeſt ſwain 
Whoſe rivalſhip thou fear'ſt ; go, and be bleſt. 
Yet let not gratitude be loſt in joy; 
But when thy wide poſſeſſions ſhall extend 
Farm beyond farm, remember whence they roſe, 
And grace thy village with Avonia's name.” 
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gow ſuall the bluſhing muſe purſue the tale 
Inpartial, and record thꝰ ungrateful crime 
of Thenot love-deluded ? When ſucceſs ; 
gad crown'd his fierce defires, awhile he paid 
Due honours at thy ſhrine, and ſtrew'd with 
flowers 2 
Jaſmin and role, and iris many -hued, 
The rocky margin. Till at length, intent 
On Leya's charms alone, of aught beſide 
Careleſs he grew; and ſcarcely now his hymns 
Or praiſe were heard; if heard, they fondly 
.  mix'd 
His Leya's praiſe with thine; or only ſeem'd 
The dying echoes of his former ſtrains. 
Nor did he (how wilt thou excuſe, O love, 
Thy traitor |) when his wide poſſeſſion, ſpread, 
fam beyond farm, remember whence they roſe, 
Or grace his village with Avonia's name. 
But on a feſtal day, amid the ſhouts 
Ofechoing ſhepherds, to the riſing town 
« Be Leya nam'd,” he cried: and ſtill unchang'd 
(Indelible diſgrace :) & the name remains. 
'Twas then, Avonia, negligent of all 
His former injuries, thy heav'nly breaſt 
Felt real rage ; and thrice thy arm was rais'd 
For ſpeedy vengeance ; thrice the azure god 
Reſtrain'd its force, or ere the uplifted rocks 
Deſcending had o'erwhelm'd the fated town. 
And thus he ſooth'd thee, © Let not rage tranſ- 
rt 
My injur'd fair-one ; love was all his crime, 
Reſitleſs love. Yet ſure revenge awaits 
Thy utmoſt wiſhes ; never ſhall his town, 
Which, had thy title grac'd it, had aſpir'd 
To the firit naval honours, and look'd down 
On Carthage and the ports which grace my own 
Pheenicia, never ſhall it rite beyond 
That humble village thou behold'ſt it now. 
And ſoon tranſported to the Britiſh coait 
From fartheſt India veſſels ſhall arrive 
Full fraught with gems, myſelf will ſpeed the 
fails, 
And all th' imaginary wealth he boaſts 
ball fink neglected: ruttics ſhall deric-: 
His diamond's mjmic blaze. Nor thou regret 
Their periſh'd ſplendour ; on a firmer bate 
Thy glory reſts ; reject a ſpurious praiſe, 
And to thy waters only truſt for fame.“ 
And what of fame, O goddeſs, canſt thou aſk 
Beyond thy waters, ever-ſtreaming ſource 
Of health to thouſands ?. Myriads yet unborn 
Shall hail thy foſt'ring wave: perchance te thee 
Shall owe their firſt exilience. For, if tame 
Relate not fabling, the warm genial breath 
Of nature, which calls forth the burſting forms / 
Through wide creation, and with various life 
Fills every teeming element, amid 
Ihy ſtream delighted revels, with increaſe 
Bleſſing the nuptial bed. Suppliant to thee 
The penſive matron bends; without thy aid 
Expiring families had aſk'd in vain 
The long- expected heir; and ſtates perhaps, 
Which now ſtand foremoſt in the liſts of fame, 
Had ſunk unnerv'd, inglorious, the vile ſlaves 
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* Ley, or Leigh, a ſmall village on the 9 


Vet there are hours of mirth, 


» 
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Of floth, and conch'd beneath a maſter's frown, 
Had not' thy breath awak'd ſome choſen ſoul, * 
Some finer æther, ſcarce ally'd to clay, 

Hero to act, or poet to record. 
O if to Albion, to my native land, 


Of all that glorious, that immortal train 


Which ſwells her annals, thy prolific ſtream 
Has given one bard, one hero; may nor ſtorms 
Nor earthquakes ſhake thy manſion ; may the 


weep, 

The ſilent 8 of ſlow-devouring time 

Steal o'er thy rocks unfelt, and only bear 

To future worlds thy virtues, and thy praiſe. 
Still, ſtill, Avonia, o'er thy Albion ſhed 

Benigneſt influence; nor to her alone 

Condon thy partial boon, The lamp of day, 


God of the lower world, was meant to 


A common parent. Still to every realm 


Send forth thy — for to every realm, 


Such its peculiar excellence, thy wave 
May paſs untainted; ſeaſons, climates, ſpare 
[ts virtues, and the power which conquers all, 


| innate corruption, never mixes there. 


And might I aſk a boon, in whiſpers aſk 
One partial favour; Goddeſs, from the power 
Of verſe, and arts Pzonian, gracious thou 
Entreat this one. Let other poets ſhare 
His noiſy honours, rapid let them roll 
As neighb'ring Severn, while the voice of fame 
Re-echoes to their numbers; but let mine 
My humbler weaker verſe, from ſcantier rills 
Diffuſing wholeſome draughts, unheard, unſeen, 
Glide gently on, and imitate thy ſpring. 


ON FRIENDSHIP. 
„I Amitie, qui dans le monde eſt à peine un 
ſentiment, eſt une paſſion dans les cloĩtres. 
Cortes Moraux, de MARMONTEL. 


Mrcn have we heard the peeviſh world complain 
Ot friends neglected, and of friends forgot: 
Another's frailties blindly we arraign, 
And blame, as partial ills, the common lot: 
For what is friendſhip ?—"Tis the facred tie 
Of ſ-als unbodied, and of love refin'd; 
Beyond, benevolence, thy ſocial ſigh, 
Beyond the duties graven on our kind. 
And ah how ſeldom, in this vale of tears, 
This frail exiſtence, by ourſelves debas'd, 
in hopes bewilder'd, or ſubdued by fears, 
The joys unmix'd of mutual good we taſte!” 
Proclaim, ye reverend fires, whom fate has ſpar'd - 
As life's example, and as virtue's teſt, 
How few, how very few, your hearts have ſhar'd, 
Ilo much thoſe hearts have pardon'd in the 
beſt. bs . 
Vain is their claim whom heedleſs pleaſure joins 
In bands of riot, or in leagyes of vice 
They meer, — revel, as the day declines, 
But, ſpectre · like, they ſhudder at its riſe, 3 
For 'tis not friendſhip, though the raptures run, 
Led by the mad'ning god, through every vein; 
Like the warm flower, which drinks the noon- 
tide ſun, 


Their boſoms open but to cloſe again. 
which friendſhi 
loves, ſkind, 
When prudence ſleeps, and wiſdom grows more 


Foſite fide of the Avon. 


| Sallies of ſenſe, which reaſon ſcarce approves, 


When all unguarded glows the naked mind. 
3M ij 


But far from thoſe be each profaner eye 
Far the vile ear, where whiſpers never die; 


come. 

Full oft, by fortune near each other plac'd, 
Ill-ſaited ſouls, nor ſtudious much to pleaſe, 

Whole fruiciefs years in awkward union waſte, 


with eaſe, | 
And yet, ſhould either oddly ſoar on high, 


The friend obſerves him with a jealous eye, 
And calls ungrateful whom he never lov'd. 
But leave we ſuch for thoſe of happier clay 
On whofe emerging ſtars the graces ſmile, 
And ſearch for truth, where virtue's ſacred ray 


Wakes the glad ſeed in friendſhip's genuine ſoil. 


In youth's foft ſeaſon, when the vacant mind 
To each kind impulſe of affection yields, 
When nature charms, and love of human kind 
With its own brightneſs every object gilds, 
Should two congenial boſoms haply meet, 
Or on the banks of Camus, hoary ſtream, 
Or where ſmooth Iſis glides on ſilver feet, 


Nurſe of the muſes each, and each their theme, 


How blithe the mutual morning tafk they ply ! 


11 7 ſweet the faunt ting walk at cloſe of | 
r f | 


y! | 
How ſteal, fecluded from the world's broad cye, 
The midnight hours inſenſibly away! 
While gtows the ſocial boſom to impart 
Each young idea dawning ſcience lends, 
Or big with ſorrow beats th* unpractis'd heart 
For ſuff ring virtue, and diſaſtrous friends. 
Deep in the volumes of the mighty dead 


They feaſt on joys to vulgar minds unknown; 


The hero's, ſage's, patriot's path they tread, 


Adore each worth, and make it half their own. 


Sublime and pure as Thebes or Sparta taught 
Eternal union from their ſouls they ſwear, 


Each added converſe ſwells the generous thought, 
And each ſhort abſence makes it more ſincere 

— And can (I hear ſome eager voice exclaim, 
Whoſe bliſs now bloſſoms, and whoſe hopes beat 


Can virtue's baſis fail th*. incumbent frame? 
And may ſuch friendſhips ever ever die?“ 


Ah, gentle youth, they may. Nor thou complain 


If chance the fad experience ſhould be thine 


What can not change Where all is light and vain? 
of the fates who twilt life's varying line. 


—Ak 
abition, vanity, ſuſpenſe, ſurmiſe, h 
On the wide world's tempeſtuous ocean roll; 
New loves, new friendſhips, neo deſires ariſe, 
New joys elate, new griefs deprefs the foul. 
Some, in the buſtling mart, of buſineſs, loſe 
The ſtill ſmall vozce retirement loves to hear; 
Some at the noiſy bar enlarge their views, 
And ſome in ſenates court a people's ear. 
While otbers, led by glory's meteors, run 
To diſtant wars for laurels | ain'd with blood. 
Meanwhile the ſtream of time glides calmly on, 
And ends its filent courſe ia Lethe's flood. - 
Unhappy only he of friendſhip's train 


Who never knew what change or fortune meant, 


With „lim th? ideas of his youth remain 
Too firmly ſix d, and rob him of content. 


1 


With glance malignant withering fancy's bloom ; 


Far the rank heart, which teems with ills to 


Till chance divides, whom chance had join'd, 


And ſhine diſtinguiſh'd in ſome ſphere remov'd, 
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Condemn'd perhaps to ſome obſcure retrea: 
Where pale reflection wears a ſickly bloom 
Still to the paſt he turns with pilgrim feet, : 
And ghoſts of pleaſure haunt him to his tonib. 
O—but I will not name you—ye kind few, 
With whom the morning of my life 1 paſsd, 
May every bliſs, your generous boſoms knew | 
In earlier days, attend you to the laſt. 
I too, alas, am chang*d.—And yet there are 
Who till with partial love my friendſhip own 
Forgive the frailties which they could not ſhare. 
Or find my heart unchang'd to them alone. 
To them this votive tablet of the muſe - 
Pleas'd | ſuſpend. Nor let.th' unfecling mind 
From theſe looſe hints its own vile ways excule, 
Or ſtart a thought to injure human-kind, 
Who knows not friend{hip, knows not bliſs ſincere, 
Court it, ye young; ye aged, bind it faſt; 
Earn it, ye proud; nor think the purchaſe dear, 
Whate'er the labour, if tis gain'd at laſt, 
Compar'd with all th* admiring world calls great, 
Fame's loudeſt blaſt, ambition's nobleſt ends, 
Ev'n the laſt pang of ſocial life is ſweet : 
| "The Jang which parts us frem our weeping 
riends. 


THE DOG: 


A TALE. 


A $qQuIRE of parts, and ſome conceit, 
Though not a glaring firſt-rate wit, 
Had lately taken to his arms 

A damſel of uncommon charms. 

A mutual bliſs their boſoms knew, 
The hours on downy pinions flew, 
And fcatter'd roſes as they paſs'd 
Emblem of joys too ſweet to laſt : 

For lo! th' unequal fates, divide 

Th' enamovr'd ſwain, and beautcous bride, 
The honey moon had ſcarcely wand, 
And love its empire ſtill maintain'd, 
When forth he muſt, for buſineſs calls. 
| — Adieu, ye fields, ye groves, ye walls, 
That in your hallow'd hounds contain 
My fource of joy—my ſouree of pain! 
It muſt be fo; adieu, my dear. 
They kiſs, he ſighs, ſhe drops a tear, 
For lovers of a certain caſt 

Think every parting is the laſt, 

And ſtill whine out, whene'er they ſever, 
In tragic ſtrain. ©& Farewell for ever!” 
Awhile, in melancholy mood, 

He ſlowly pac'd the tireſome road; 
For © every road mult tireſome prove 
That bears us far from her we love. 
But ſun, and exerciſe, and air, 

At length diſpel the glooms of care; 
'They vaniſh Iike a morning dream, 
And happineſs is now the theme. 

How bleſt his lot, to gain at laſt, 

So many vain reſearches paſt, 

A wife ſo fuited to his taſte, 

So fair, ſo gentle, and ſo chaſte, 


A tender partner for his bed, 
A pillow for his aching head, 


The boſom good for which he panted, 


In ſhort the very thing he wanted, 
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With theſe, like Sancho, was he ſtor'd, 
And Sancho-like drew forth his hoard. = 


4nd then, to make my blifs complete, 
and lay freſh laurels at my feet, 
How many matches did ſhe flight; 
4n Iriſh lord, a city knight, 
And ſquires — dozens, yet agree 
To pals her life with humble me. 
4nd did not ſhe the other day 
When Captain Wilkins paſs'd our way— 
The Captain !—well, ſhe lik d not him, 
Though dreſt in all his Hyde-park trim. 
he lik d his ſword-knot though 'twas yellow; 
The Captain is a ſprightly fellow, - | 
| ſhould not often chooſe to ſee 
Such dangerous viſitors as he. 
| wonder how he came to call 
or why he paſs'd that way at all. 
His road lay farther to the right, 
And me he hardly knew by ſight. 
Stay—lct me think! freeze, I burn 
Where'er he went, he muſt return, 
And, in my abſence, may again | 
Make bold to call. Come hither, Ben? 
Did you obſerve, I'll lay my life 
You did, when firſt he met my wife, 
What ſpeech it was the Captain made ? 
« What, Captain Wilkins, Sir?“ The ſame, 
Come, you can tell. I can't indeed, 
« For they were kiſſing when I came.” 
Kiſs, did they kiſs ?—* Moſt ſurely, Sir; 
A bride, and he a bachelor.” | 
Peace, raſcal, *tis beyond endurance, 
| wonder at ſome folks aſſurance. 
They think, like Ranger in the play, 
That all they meet is Jawful prey. 
Theſe huff bluff Captains are of late 
Grown quite a nuiſance in the ſtate.— 
Ben, turn your horſe—nay, never ſtare, 
And tell my wife I cannot bear 
'Theſe frequent viſits. Hence, you dunce ! 


| © The Captain, Sir, was there but once.“ 


Once is too often; tell her, Ben, 

That, if he dares to call again, 

She ſhould avoid him like a toad, 

A ſnake, a viper.— There's your road. 
And hark'ee, tell her, under favour, 
We ſtretch too far polite behaviour. 

Tell her, 1 do not underſtand 

This kifling ; tell her I command— 

« Heav'n Preſs us, Sir, fuch whims as theſe '— 
Tell her I beg it on my knees, 

By all the love ſhe ever ſhow'd, 

By all ſhe at the altar vow'd, 

Howe'er abſurd a huſband's fears, 

Howe'er injurious it appears, 

She would not ſee him if he comes; 

Nay, if ſhe chance to hear his drums, 
Bid her ſtart back, and ſkulk for fear, 

As if the thunder rent her ear. ; 

O wond'rous power of love and beauty! 

Obedience is a ſervant's duty, 

And Ben obeys, But, as he goes, 

He reaſons much on human woes. 

How frail is man, how prone to ſtray 
And all the long et cetera EP 
Of ſayings, which, in former ages, 
immortaliz'd the Grecian ſages, 

But now the very vulgar ſpeak, 

And only ctitics quote in Greek. 


I hope you've met with no diſaſter. 
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Proper or not, he all applied, 
And view'd the caſe on every ſide, 
Till, on the whole, he thought it beſt 
To turn the matter to a jeſt, | 
And, with a kind of clumſey wit, 
At laſt on an expedient hit, 

Suppoſe we then the journey o'er, 
And Madam meets him at the door. 
So ſoon return'd ? and where's your maſter 


Is my dear well? “Extremely ſo; 


And only ſent me here to know 
Hou fares his ſofter, better part. 


Ah, Madam, could you ſee his heart! 

It was not even in his power 

To brook the abſence of an hour.” — 
And, was this all ? was this the whole 
He ſent you for? The kind, good, foul! 
Tell him, that he's my ſource of bliſs; 


Tell him my health depends on his; 


Tell him, this breaſt no joy can find, 
If cares diſturb his dearer mind; © 
This faithful breaſt, if he be well, 
No pang, but that of abſence, feel. . 

Ben bluſh'd, and ſmil'd, and ſcratch'd his head, 
Then, falt'ring in his accents, ſaid, + 7.5 PASTE By 
« One meſſage more, he bade me bear, 


But that's a ſecret for your ear ' #, 
My maſter begs, on no account 
Your Ladyſhip would dare to mount . 


The maſtiff dog.“ What means the lad? 
Are you, or is your maſter mad? ' 
I ride a dog? a pretty ſtory. 

Ah, deareſt Madam, do not glory 

In your own ſtrength; temptation's ttrong, 
And frail our nature.” Hold your tongue. 
Your maſter, Sir, ſhall know of this. e BY. * 
“Dear madam, do not take amiſs 
Your ſervant's zeal; by all you vow'd, - 
By all the love you ever ſhow'd, a 

By all your hopes of bliſs to come, 

Beware the maſtiff dog! Be dumb, 
Inſulting wretch, the lady cries. 

The ſervant takes his cue, and flies. 

While conſternation marks her face, 

He mounts his ſteed, and quits the place, 

In vain ſhe calls, as ſwift as wind 

He ſcours the lawn, yet caſt behind 

One parting look, which ſeem'd to ſay 

« Beware the dog; then rode away. 

Why ſhould 1 paint the hurrying ſcene 

Of claſhing thoughts which paſs'd within, 
Where doubt on doubt inceſſant roll'd. 
Enough for me the ſecret's told, - 
And Madam in a ſtrange quandary. 
What's to be done? John, Betty, Harry, 
Go, call him back. He's out of fight, © 
No ſpeed can overtake his flight. * 
Patience per force alone remains, 
Precarious cure for real pains! 55 

I ride a dog? a ſtrange conceit, 

And never ſure attempted yet. 
What can it mean ? Whate'er it was, 
There is ſome myſtery in the caſe. 
And really, now I've thought a minute, 


There may be no great matter in it. 
3 M uh 
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Ladies of old, to try a change, 
Have rode on animals as ſtrange. 
Helle a ram, a bull Europa; 
Nay, Engliſh widows, for a faux pas, 
Were doom'd to expiate their ſhame, 
As authors ſay, upon a ram. | 
And ſhan't my virtue take a pride in 
Outdoing ſuch vile trulls in riding? 
And ſure a ram's as weak a creature 
Here, Betty, reach me the Spectator... 
Lord bleis me, Ma'am, as one may ſay, 
' Your Ladyſhip's quite mop'd te day. 
Reading will only, I'm afraid, 
Put more ſtrange megrims in your head. 
Twere better ſure to take the air; ; 
III order, Ma'am, the coach and pair, 
And then too I may go beſide. | 
Or, if you rather chooſe to ride.” — 
Ride, Betty! that's my wiſh, my aim. 
Pray, Betty, is our Cæſar tame? 
« Tame, Madam? Yes, I never heard 
You mean the maſtiff in the yard ? 
He makes a noiſe, and barks at folks 
But ſurely, Ma'am, your La'ſhip jokes.“ 
okes, Betty? No. By earth and heaven 
This inſult ſhall not be forgiven. 
Whate er they mean, I'll ride the dog. 
Go, prithee, free him from his clog, 
And bring him hither ; they ſhall find 
There's courage in a female mind. 
- So ſaid, ſo done, The dog appears 
With Betty chirping on the ſtairs. 
The floating ſack is thrown aſide, 
The veſtments, proper for a ride, 
Such as we oft in Hyde-park view 
Of fuſtian white lapell'd with blue, 
By Betty's care were on the ſpot, . 
Nor is the feather'd hat forgot. 
Pleas'd with herſelf, th' accoutred lafs 
Took half a turn before her glaſs, 
And fimp'ring ſaid, I ſwear and vow 
I look like Captain Wilkins now. 
But ſerious cares our thoughts demand, 


Poor Cæſar, ſtroke him with your hand; 


How mild he ſeems, and wags his tail ! 
*Tis now the moment to prevail. 
She ſpake, and ſtrait with. eye ſedate 
Began th' important work of fate. 
A cuſhion on his back the plac'd, 
And bound with ribbands round his waift ; 
The knot, which whilom grac'd her head, 
And down her winding lappets ſpread, 
From all its ſoft meanders freed, 
Became a bridle for her ſteed. a 
And now ſhe mounts, © Dear Dian, hear! 
Bright goddeſs of the lunar ſphere ! 
Thou that haſt oft preſerv'd from fate 
'The nymph who leaps a five-barr'd gate, 
O take me, goddeſs, to thy care 
O hear a tender lady's prayer! 
Thy vot'reſs once, as pure a maid 
As ever rov'd the Delian ſhade, 
Though now, by man's ſeduction won, 
She wears, alas! a looſer zone.“ 
In vain ſhe pray'd. She mounts, ſhe falls! 
And Cæſar barks, and Betty ſquawls. ; 
The marble hearth receives below 
The headlong dame, a direful blow ! 

0 . 


And ſtarting veins with blood diſgrace 
The ſoſter marble of her face. 

Here might I ſing of fading charms 
Reclin'd on Betty's faithful neck, 

Like Venus in Dione's arms, 

And much from Homer might 1 ſpeak ; 
But we refer to Pope's tranſlation, 
And haſten to our plain narration. 

While broths and plaſters are prepar'd, 
And doctors feed, and madam ſcar d, 
At length returns th' impatient *ſquire 
Eager and panting with deſire. : 
But finds his home a deſert place, 

No ſpouſe to welcome his embrace, 
No tender ſharer of his bliſs ; 
To chide his abſence with a kiſs. 
Sullen in bed the lady lay, 

And muffled from the eye of day, 
Nor deign'd a look, averſe and ſad 
As Dido in th* Elyſian ſhade. 

Amaz'd, alarm'd, the bed ke preſs'd, 
And claſp'd her ſtruggling to his breaſt. 
My life, my ſoul, I cannot brook 
This cruel, this averted look. 

And 1s it thus at laſt we meet? 


| Then rais'd her gently fro the ſheet. 


What mean, he cries, theſe bleeding ſtains, 
This muffled head, and burſting veins ? 
What facrilegious hand could dare 

To fix its impious yengeance there? 

The dog, the dog! was all ſhe ſaid, 


And ſobbing ſunk again in bed. 


The dog, the dog! expreſs'd her grief, 

Like poor Othello's ek 
Meanwhile had Ben with prudent care 

From Betty learnt the whole affair, 

And drew th' impatient *ſquire aſide, 

To own the cheat he could not hide. 

See, raſcal, ſee, enrag'd he cries, 

What tumours on her forehead riſe! 

How ſwells with grief that face divine! 


| « T own it all, the fault was mine, 


Replies the lad, dear angry lord; 

But huſh ! come hither, not a word! 
Small are the ills we now endure ; 
Thoſe tumours, Sir, admit a cure. 

But, had I done as you directed, 

Whoſe forehead then had been affected? 
Had Captain Wilkins been forbidden, 
Ah maſter, who had then been ridden ?” 


AN EPISTLE 


FROM A GROVE IN DERBYSHIRE TO A GROVE IN 


SURRY, 


{ SINCE every naturaliſt agrees 


That groves are nothing elſe but trees, 

And root-bound trees, like diſtant creatures, 

Can only correſpond by letters, 

Borne on the winds which through us whiſtle, 

Accept, dear ſiſter, this epiſtle. f 
And firſt, as to their town relations, 

The ladies ſend to know the faſhions, 

Would I, in ſomething better ſpelling, 

Inquire how things go on at Haling; 

For here, for all my maſter's ſtorming, 

I'm ſure we ſtrangely want reforming. 


r O E M s. 
I With head declin'd attend their moan, 
And echo to the dying groan. 


Long have my lab ring trees confin'd 
$uch griefs as almoſt burſt their rind; 
But you'll permit me to diſcloſe em, 
And lodge them in your leafy boſom. 
When gods came down the woods among, 
As ſweetly chants poetic ſong, 
And fauns and ſylvans ſporting there 
Attun'd the reed, or chas'd the fair, 
My quiv'ring branches lightly fann'd 
The movements of the maſter's hand; 
Or half conceal'd, and half betray'd, 
The bluſhing, flying, yielding maid ; 
Did ev'n the bliſs of heav*n improve, 
And ſolac'd gods with earthly love! 
But now the world is grown ſo chaſte, 
Orelſe my maſter has no taſte, 
That, I'll be ſworn, the live-long year 
We ſcarcely ſee a woman here, 
And what, alas! are woodland quires 
To thoſe who want your fierce deſires? 
Can philoſophic boſoms know 
Why myrtles ſpring, or roſes blow, 
Why cowſlips lift the velvet head, 
Or woodbines form the fragrant ſhade ? 
Eren violet couches only ſwell 
To gratify his ſight and ſmell; 
And Milton's univerſal Pan 
Scarce makes him feel himſelf a man. 
And then he talks your dull morality 
Like ſome old heathen man of quality, 
(Plato, or what's his name who fled 
80 nobly at his army's head), 
For Chriſtian lords have better breeding 
Than by their talk to ſhow their reading; 
And what their ſentiment in fact is, 
That you may gather from their practice. 
Though really, if it were no worſe, 
We might excuſe his vain diſcourſe ; 
Toſs high our heads above his voice, 
Or ſtop the babbling echo's noiſe ; 
But he, I tell you, has ſuch freaks, 


He thinks and acts whate'er he ſpeaks. 


Or, if he needs muſt preach and reaſon, 
Why let him chooſe a proper ſeaſon ; 
duch muſty morals we might hear 
When whiſtling winds have ſtript us bare, 
\ 


| As, after ſixty, pious folks 


Will on wet Sundays read good books. - 

And I muſt own, dear ſiſter Haling, 

'Tis mine, like many a lady's failing. 

(Whom worried ſpouſe to town conveys 
From eaſe, and exerciſe, and air, 

To ſleepleſs nights, and raking days, 
And joys—too exquiſite to bear) 

Tofeel December's piercing harms, 

And every winter loſe my charms. 


While you ſtill flouriſh freſh and fair 


Like your young ladies all the year. 
O happy groves, who never feel 
The ſtroke of winter, or of ſteel; 
Nor find, but in the + poet's lay, 
The race of leaves like men decay. 
Nor hear th' imperious woodman's eall, 
Nor ſee your ſylvan daughters fall, 


A great many of the trees at Haling are exotics 
and evergreens, © _ * 


Hemer. 


| Am daily torn wi 


a 


While I, attack'd by foes to reſt, 
New viſtas opening through my breaſt, 
wounds and flaſhes, 
And ſee my oaks, my elms, my aſhes, ' 
With rhyming labels round lem ſet, 

As every tree were to be let. 
And, when cne pants for conſolation, 
Am Xu in mind of contemplation. 

O friend, inſtruct me to. endure 
Theſe mighty ills, or hint a cure. ? 
Say, might not marriage, well apply'd, 
Improve his taſte, correct his pride, 
Inform him books but make folks muddy, 
Confine his morals to his ſtudy, 

Teach him, like other mortals, here 
To toy and prattle with his dear; 
Avert that fate my fear foreſees, 
And, for his children, fave his trees ? 

Right truſty wood, if you approve 
The remedy expreſs'd above, 

Write by the next fair wind that blows, 
And kindly recommend a ſpouſe. 


THE ANSWER. 


Dear grove, I aſk ten thouſand pardons, 
Sure I'm the moſt abſurd of gardens ! 
Such correſpondence to neglect. -- 
Lord, how muſt all grove-kind reflect 
Your human loiterers, they ſay, ' 
Can put 7 off from day to day 
With poſt gone out. the careleſs maid 
Forgot—the letter was miſlaid 
and twenty phraſes wrought with art 
To hide the coldneſs of the heart. 
But vegetables from their youth 
Were always taught to ſpeak the truth, 
| In Dodon's vales, cn Mona's mountains, 
In Jotham's fables, or in Fontaine's, 
They talk like any judge or biſhop, 
uite from the cedar down to 2 
I therefore for my paſt offence 
May own, with ſylvan innocence, 
I've nought but negligence to plead ; 
Which you'll excuſe, and Pl proceed. 
You groves who ſtand remote from towns | 
(Though we are apt to call ye clowns) 
Have really ſomething in your natures, 
Which makes ye moſt diverting creatures. 
And then, I vow, I like to ſee 
That primitive ſimplicity ; 
To think of marriage _ a means 
T' improve his taſte, and fave your green 
It — ſo like that good old grove 
Where Adam once to Eve made love, 
That any ſoul alive would ſwear 
Your trees were educated there. 
Why, child, the only hope thou haſt 
Lies in thy maſter's want of taſte; 
For ſhou' d his ling'ring ſtay in London 
Improve his taſte, you muſt be undone; | 
Your trees would preſently lie flat, 7 


And the high mode of one green plat 


Run through his worſhip's whole eſtate. 
Beſides, you ruſties fill your fancies 


With Ovid, and bis ſtrange romances. 
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Why now you think, in days like ours, 
That love muſt ſtill inhabit bowers, 
And goddeſſes, as juſt rewards 
For hymns of praiſe, grow fond of bards, 
And fly to aver-arching woods 
And flowery banks, and cryſtal floods, 
Becauſe ſuch things, forſooth, were wanted 
When your great grandmothers were planted. 
The caſe, my dear, is alter'd quite, 
Not that we're chaſte, but more polite; 
Your ſhepherdeſſes ſought ſuch places, 
Like ſimple girls, to hide their faces; 
But our bright maids diſdain the thought, 
They know hypocriſy's a fault, 
And never bear, by their conſent, 
The ſhame of ſeeming innocent. 
But 1 forget, you've juſt got down 
A miſtreſs, as you wiſh'd, from town. 
I don't know what you'll ſay at Romely, 
We really think the woman comely; 
Has ſome good qualities beſide, 
They ſay, but ſhe's as yet a bride; 
One can't truſt every report i 
Not we I mean who live near court; 
A lie perhaps in Derbyſhire 
May be as ſtrange as truth is here. 
Our ladies, and all their relations, 
Are vaſtly full of commendations ; 
As for Miſs 's part, ſhe ſwears, 
I aſk her pardon—ſhe avers 
'That never in her life-time yet 
She ſaw a woman more complete; 
And wiſhes trees could tramp the plain, 
Like Birnham wood to Dunſinane, 
So might or you or I remove, 
And Romely join to Haling grove. 
O could her wiſh but alter fate, 
And kindly place us ?#te à tte, 
How ſweetly might from every walk 
My echoes to your echoes talk ! 
But, ſince, as juſtly you obſerve, 
By nature's laws, which never ſwerve 
We're bound from gadding, tree by tree, 
Both us and our poſterity, 
Let each, content with her own county, 
E'en make the beſt of nature's bounty. 
Calmly enjoy the preſent bliſs, 
Nor it what might be, loſe what is. 
Believe me, dear, beyond expreſſing 
We're happy, if we knew the bleſſing. 
Our maſters, all the world allow, 
Are honeſt men, as times go now; 
They neither wench, nor drink, nor game, 
Nor burn with zeal or party flame, | 
From whence, excepting adverſe fates, 
We may conclude that their eſtates 
Will probably increaſe, and we 
Shall Rand another century. 
Then never mind a tree or two 
Cut down, perhaps to ope a view, 
Nor be of nail'd up verſe aſham'd, 
You'll live to ſee the poet damn'd. 
T envy not, I ſwear and vow, 
'The temples, or the ſhades of Stow ; 
Nor Jarva's groves, whoſe arms diſplay 
Their bloſſoms to the riſing day; 
Nor Chili's woods, whoſe fruitage gleams 
Ruddy beneath his ſetting beams ; 
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Nor Teneriffa's foreſts ſhaggy ; 

Nor China's varying Sharawaggi z 

Nor all that has been ſung or ſaid 

Of Pindus, or of Windſor ſhade. 
Contentment is the chemic power 

Which makes trees bloom in half an hour, 

And faſter plants ſubſtantial joy, 

Than ax or hatchet can,deſtroy. 

O, gain but that, and you'll perceive 

Your fears all fade, your hopes revive. 

In winter calm contentment's voice 

Shall make, like mine, your trees rejoice; 

Acroſs dead boughs a verdure fling, 

And bleſs you with eternal ſpring. 


THE ENTHUSIAST. 


Once, 1 remember well the day, 
Tas ere the blooming ſweets of May 
Had loſt their freſheit hues, 
When every flower on every hill, 
In every vale, had drank its fill 
Of ſun-ſhine, and of dews. 


Twas that ſweet ſeaſon's lovelieſt prime 

When ſpring gives up the reins of time 
To ſummers glowing hand, 

And doubting eral hardly know 

By whoſe command the breezes blow 
Which fan the ſmiling land. 


"Twas then beſide a green-wood ſhade 
Which cloath'd a lawn's aſpiring head 
I wove my devious way, 
With loit'ring ſteps, regardleſs where, 
So ſoft, ſo genial was the air, 
So wondrous bright the day. 


And now my eyes with tranſport rove 

O'er all the blue expanſe above, 
Unbroken by a cloud! 

And now beneath delighted paſs, - 

Where winding through the deep-green graſz 
A full-brim'd river flow'd, 


I ſtop, I gaze; in accents rude 
To thce, ſereneſt ſolitude, 
Burits forth th' unbidden lay; 
Begone, vile world: the learn'd, the wiſe, 
The great, the buſy, I deſpiſe; 
And pity ev'n the gay. 


Theſe, theſe, are joys alone, I cry; 
'Tis here, divine philoſophy, 
Thou deign'ſt to fix thy throne ! 
Here contemplation points the road 
Through nature's charms to nature's God! 
Theſe, theſe, are joys alone! 


Adieu, ye vain low-thoughted cares, 


Le human hopes, and human ſears, 


Ye pleaſures, and ye pains !— 
While thus I ſpake, o'er all my foul 
A philoſophic calmnefs ſtole, 

A ſtoic ſtillneſs reigns, 


The tyrant paſſions all ſubſide, 

Fear, anger, pity, ſhame, and pride, 
No more my boſom move; 

Yet ſtill I felt, or ſeem'd to feel 

A kind of viſionary zcal - 
Of univerſal love, 
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' When lo! a voice l a voice I hear! 
Tas reaſon whiſper'd in my ear 
Thcſe monitory ſtrains: ; 
What mean'ſt thou, man ? would'ſt thon unbind 
The ties which conſtitute thy kind, 
The pleaſures and the pains? 


The fame Almighty Power unſeen, 

Who ſpreads the gay or ſolemn ſcene 
To contemplation's eye, 

Fix'd every movement of the ſoul, 

Taught every wiſk its deſtin'd goal, 
And quicken'd every joy. 


He bids the tyrant paſſions rage, 

He bids them war eternal wage, 
And combat each his foe : 

Till from diſſentions concords riſe, 

And beauties from deformities, 
And happineſs from woe. 


Art thou not man? and darſt thou find 

A bliſs which leans not to mankind ? 
Preſumptuous thought, and vain ! 

Each bliſs unſhar'd is unenjoy'd, | 

Each power is weak, unleſs cmploy'd 
Some ſocial good to gain. 


Shall light, and ſhade, and warmth, and air, 
With thoſe exalted joys compare 

Which active virtue feels, 
When on ſhe drags, as lawful prize, 
Contempt, and indolence, and vice, 

At her triumphant wheels. 


As reſt to labour ſtill ſucceeds, 

Jo man, while virtue's glorious deeas 
Employ his toilſome day, 

This fir variety of things 

Are merely life's retreſhing ſprings - 
To ſooth him on his way. 


Ecthuſiaſt, go, unſtring thy lyre; 

In vain thou ſing'ſt, if none admire, 
How ſweet ſoc'er the ftrain. 

And is not thy o'erflowing mind, 

Unleſs thou mixeſt with thy kind, 
Benevolent in vain ? 


Enthuſiaſt, go; try every ſenſe: 
If not thy bliſs, thy excellence 
Thou yet has learn'd to ſcan. 
At leaſt thy wants, thy weakneſs know; 
And ſee them all uniting ſhow 
That man was made for man. 


THE YOUTH AND THE PHILOSOPHER, 


A FABLE, 


A GRECLAN youth, of talents rare, 

Whom Plato's philiſophic care 

Had form'd for virtue's nobler view, 

By precept and example too, 

Would often boaſt his matchleſs ſkill, 

To curb the ſteed, and guide the wheel, 

And as he paſs'd the gazing throng, 

With 222 eaſe, and ſmack d the thong, 
idiot wonder they expreſ>'4 . 


Was praiſe and tranſport to his breaſt, 


— 
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At length, quite vain, he needs would 
His maſter what his art could do; _ 
And bade his ſlaves the chariot lead 
To Academus' ſacred ſhade. 

The trembling grove confeſs'd its fright, 
The wood-nymphs ſtartled at the ſight, 
The muſes drop the learned lyre, | 
And to their inmoſt ſhades retire ! 

Howe'er, the youth with forward air 
Bows to the ſage, and mounts the car. 
The laſh reſounds, the courſer”s ſpring, 
The chariot marks the rolling ring, 

Aud gath'ring crowds, with eager eyes, 
And ſhouts, purſue him as he flies. 

Triumphant to the goal return'd, 
With nobler thirſt 3 burn d; 
And now along th' indented plain, | 
The ſelf- ſame track he marks again; 
Purſues with care the nice deſign, 

Nor ever deviates from the line. 

Amazement ſeiz'd the circling crowd; 
The youths with emulation glow'd, 

Ev*n bearded ſages hail'd the boy, 
And all, but Plato, gaz'd with joy. 
For he, deep judging fage, beheld 


=. 


| With pain the triumphs of the field; 


And when the charioteer drew nigh, | 
And, fluſh'd with hope, had 4 his eye: 
Alas! unhappy youth, he cry'd, | 
Expect no praiſe from me, (and figh'd) ; 
With indiguation I ſurvey 


Such ſkill and judgment thrown away. 


The time profuſely ſquander'd there 
On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 

If well employ'd, at leſs expence, 

Had taught thee honour, virtue, ſenſe, 
And rais'd thee from a coachman's fate, 


To govern men, and guide the ſtate. 


TO A GENTLEMAN, 
ON HIS PITCHING A TENT IN HIS GARDEN, 


Au! friend, forbear, nor fright the fields 
With hoitile ſcenes of imag'd war; 
Content ſtill roves the blooming wilds, 
And fearleſs eaſe attends her there: [ſeat, 
Ah! drive not the ſweet wand'rer from her 
Nor with rude arts profane her lateſt beſt retreat. 


Are there not bowers, and ſylvan ſcenes, 
By nature's kind luxuriance wove ? 
Has Romely loſt the living greens 
Which erſt adorn'd her artleſs grove ? 
Where through each hallow'd haunt the poet 
ſtray'd, ſhade. 
And met the willing muſe, and peopled every 


But now no bards thy woods amon 
Shall wait th' inſpiring muſe's call ; 
For though to mirth and feſtal ſong 
Thy choice devotes the woven wall, 
Yet what avails that all be peace within, 
If f guard the gate, and ſcare us from the 
cene. - 


*Tis true, of old the patriarch ſpread 
His happter tents which knew not war, 
And chang'a at will the tramplcd mead 
For treſher greens and purer air: 


But long has man forgot ſuch le ways; 
Truth unfufpecking harm e 
cient days. 


Ev'n he, cut off from human kind, 
(Thy neighb' ring wretch) the child of care, 
Who, to his native mines confin' d, 

Nor ſees the ſun, nor breathes the air, 
But *midſt the damps and darkneſs of earth's 
JJ -; tomb; 

Drags out laborious life, and ſcarcely dreads the 


Ev*n he, ſhould aw Ang eg chance 
Tranſport him to thy ſylvan reign, 
Would eye the floating veil — 
And hide him in his caves again, | 
While dire preſage in every breeze that blows, 
Hears ſhrieks, and claſhing arms, and all Ger- 
mania's woes. 4 


And, doubt not, thy polluted taſte 
A ſudden vengeance ſhall purſue ; 
Each fairy form we whilom trac'd 
Along the morn or evening dew, 
Nymph, ſatyr, faun, ſhall vindicate their grove, 
Robb'd of its genuine charms, and hoſpitable 
Jove. 


I ſee, all arm'd with dews unbleſt, 
Keen freſts, and noiſome vapours drear, 
Already, from the bleak north-eaſt, 
The genius of the wood appear 
Far other office once his prime delight, 
To nurſe thy ſaplings tall, and heal the harms of 
| night; | 
With ringlets quaint to curl thy ſhade, 
To bid the inſect tribes retire, 
To guard thy walks, and not invade— 
O wherefore then provoke his ire ? 
Alas! with prayers, with tears, his rage repel, 
While yet the red'ning ſhoots with embryo-bloſ- 
ſoms ſwell. 


'Too late thou'lt weep, when blights deform 
The faireſt produce of the year; 
Too late thou'lt weep, when every ftorm 
Shall loudly thunder in thy ear, 
Thus, thus the green-hair'd deities maintain 
* Their own eternal rights, and nature's injur d 


— 
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reign.” 
THE LARK. 
A $SIMILE, 
To the Reverend Mr. ——- 


Szz how the lark, the bird of day, 
Springs from the earth, and wings her way! 
To heav'n's high vault her courſe ſhe bends, 
And ſweetly ſings as ſhe aſcends. 

But when, contented with her height, 

She ſhuts her wings, and checks her flight, 
No more ſhe chants the melting ſtrain, 

But finks in ſilence to the plain. 

This you obſerv'd, and aſk'd from me, 
My gentle friend, a fimile. ; 
So take in homely verſe, but true, 

Inſtead of one, the following two. 
That larks are poet's birds, is known, 
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And ſee him firſt from fields ariſe, 
And paſtoral ſcenes, to Czlia's eyes. 
From thence the bold adventurer ſ rings 
To vaulted roofs, and courts, and — 
Till having crown's his ſoaring lays 
With ſomething more than empty praiſe; 
And, like his readers, learnt aright 
To mingle profit with delight ; 
He reads the news, he takes the air, 
Or ſlunibers in his elbow chair. 

Or lay aſide for once grimace, 
And make it yours, the parſon's caſe ; 
Who, leaving curate's humble roof, 
Looks down on crape, and fits aloof, 
Though no vain with his breaſt enthral 
To ſwell in pomp pontifical, 
But pure contentment ſeated there, 
Nor finds a want, nor feels a care, 
Yet are there not to ſtain the cloth, 
(O may'ſt thou live ſecure from both!) 
A city pride, or country floth ? 
And may not man, if touch'd with theſe, 
Reſign his duty for his eaſe ? 

But I forbear; for well I ween 
Such likenings ſuit with other men. 
For never can my humble verſe 
The cautious ear of patron pierce ; 
Nor ever can thy breaſt admit 
Degrading floth, or ſelf- conceit. 

Then let the birds or fing or fly, - 


As Hector ſays, and what care I? 


They hurt not me, nor eke my friend; 
Since, whatſoc'er the fates intend, | 
Nor he can ſink, nor I aſcend. 


TO THE HONOURABLE 
CHARLES TOWNSEND. 


O CHARLES, in abſence hear a friend complain, 
Who knows thou lov'ſt him wheretoe'er he 


oes, 
Yet feels 8 ſtarts of idle pain, 
And often would be told the thing he knows, 
Why then, thou loiterer, fleets the ſilent year, 
How dar'ſt thou give a friend unneceilary fear? 


We are not now beſide that oſier' d ſtream, 

Where erſt we wander'd, thoughtlels of the 
way; 

We do not _ of diſtant ages dream, 
And cheat in converſe half the ling' ring day; 

No fancied heroes riſe at our command, 

And ao = mg weeps, and bleeds no Theban 
and. 


Yet why complain? thou feel'ſt no want like 
theſe, 
From me, *tis true, but me alone debar'd, 
Thou fill in Granta's ſhades enjoy'ft at caſe 
The books we reverenc'd, and the friends 
. we ſhar'd; | 
Nor ſee'ſt without ſuch aids the day decline, 
Nor think how much their loſs has added weight 
to thine. | 
Truth's genuine voice, the freely-opcning mind, 
Are thine, are friendſhip's and retirement 5 
lot ; 
To converſation is the world confin'd, 


So make the caſe the poet's own. | 


Friends of an hour, who pleaſe and are forgot; 
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And intereſt ſtains, and vanity controuls, 
The pure unſullied thoughts, and ſallies of our 
ſouls. 
O l remember, and with pride repeat, [knew ! 
94 rapid progreſs which our friendſhip 
Even at the firſt with willing minds we met; 


And ere the root was fix d, the branches grew. | 


In vain had fortune plac'd her weak barrier: 
clear was thy breaſt from pride, and mine from 
ſervile fear. N 


1 faw thee gen'rous, and with joy can ſay 
My education roſe above my birth, {clay 
Thanks to thoſe parent ſhades, on whoſe cold 
Fall faſt my tears, and lightly lie the earth! 
To them I owe whate'er I dare pretend 


Thou ſaw'ſt with partial eyes, and bade me call 


thee friend. 


Let others meanly heap the treaſur'd ſtore, 
And awkward fondneſs cares on cares employ, 
To leave a race more exquiſitely poor, 
Poſſeſs'd of riches which they ne'er enjoy; 
He's only kind who takes che nobler way 
T' unbind the ſprings of thought, and give them 
power to play. | 5 


His heirs ſhall bleſs him, and look down with 
ſcorn 
On all that titles, birth, or wealth afford; 
Lords of themſelves, thank Heaven that they 
were born . 
Above the ſordid miſer's glitt'ring hoard, 
Above the ſervile grandeur of a throne, 


For they are nature's heirs, and all her works | 


their owh. 


TO THE SAME. 
dN THE DEATH OF A RELATION, 


OcnarLEs, 'tis now the tender, trying time, 
The hour of friendſhip, the ſad moment, 
when 
You muſt a while indulge a virtuous crime, 
And hide your own to eaſe another's pain, 
The mournful tribute nature claims forego, 
To calm a ſofter breaſt, and win it from its woe. 


Yet think not conſolation, vainly dreſt 
In Tully's language, and the learned pride 
Of wordy eloquence, can ſooth the breaſt 
Of real grief, or bid the tear ſubſide, [eye; 
The heartfelt tear, which ſtreams from virtue's 
For virtue's nobleſt proof is ſoft humanity. 


Let dull unfeeling pedants talk by rote 
Of Cato's ſoul, which could itſelf ſubdue ; 
Or idle ſcraps of Stoic fuſtian quote, 
And bravely bear the pangs they never knew: 
Refin'd from men, to deſerts let them fly, [die, 
And, mid their kindred rocks, unpitied live, and 


But He, whoſe mercy melts in vernal ſkies, 
Whoſe attribute is univerſal Jove, 
it man to man by nature's tend'reſt ties, 
And bade us ſocial joys and ſorrows prove; 
Bade us bedew with tears the kindred urn, 


And for a brother loſt like fad Maria mourn, 


M$: my. 
He bids thee too, in whiſpers felt within, 
For ſure he finely tun'd thy ſocial ſoul, 
Haſte to the lovely mourner, and reſtrain 

Grief's ſwelling tides which in her boſom 


roll, - 
Not by obſtructing the tumultuous courſe, 
But ſtealing by degrees, and yielding to its force. 


As the kind parent treats the wounded child 
With open ſmiles, and only s by ſtealth ; 
Its wayward pain with condeſeenſion mild 
She charms to reſt, and cheats it into health: 
So muſt we lightly urge th” afflicted fair, 
Probe the ſelf OY breaſt, and teach it 
to r. 


Improve each moment when th” elaſtic mind, 
Tir'd with its plaints, reſumes the bent of 


mirth ; 
Lead it to joys, not boiſtrous, but refin'd, 
Far from thoſe ſcenes which gave its ſorrows 


birth, {vale, 

Throvgh the ſmooth paths of fancy's flowery 

And the "oY devious tracks of ſome well- woven 
tale. | 


Though oft I've known a ſorrow like to theirs, 
In well-devifed ſtory painted ſtrong, 

Cheat the fond mourners of their real cares, 
And draw perforce the liſt'ning ear along; 

Till powerful fiction taught the tears to flow, 

| And more than half their grief bewail'd another's 

woe. | ; 

But ſhe, alas, unfortunately wiſe, | 
Will fee through every ſcheme thy art can 

| frame, | 

Reject with honeſt ſcorn each mean diſguiſe, 

| And her full ſhare of genuine anguiſh claim; 

Wild as the winds which ocean's face deform, 

Or filent as the deep ere rolls th' impetuous ſtorm. 


Why had ſhe talents given beyond her ſex, 
Or why thoſe talents did her care improve? 
Free from the follies which weak minds perplex, 
But moſt expos'd to all which moſt can move. 
Great ſouls alone are curs'd with grief's exceſs, 
That quicker finer ſenſe of exquiſite diſtreſs, 


Yet ſhall that power beyond her ſex, at laſt, 
Not giv'n in vain, o'er grief itſelf prevail, 
Stop thoſe heart-burſting groans which heave 
fo faſt, 
And reaſon triumph where thy counſels fail ; 
Save when ſome well-knowh object ever dear 
Recalls th* untutor'd ſigh, or ſudden-ſtarting tear. 


Such tender tribute to departed friends 
Through life alas muit fad remembrance pay; 
And ſuch, O Charles, when kinder fate extends 
Thy ſtronger thread beyond my fatal day, 
Such fall J hope from thee, till thou refign 
The laſt ſure pledge of love to ſome poor friend 
of thine. | 


TO MR. GARRICK. 


Ox old Parnaſſus, t'ether day, 

The muſes met to ſing and play 
Apart from the reſt were ſeen ' 
The tragic and the comic queen, 
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Engag'd, perhaps, in deep debate 
On Rich's, or on Fleetwood's fate. 
When, on a ſudden, news was brought 
That Garrick had the patent got, 
And both their ladyſhips again 
Might now return to Drury-Lane. 
They bow'd, they ſimper'd, and agreed, 
They wiſh'd the project might ſucceed, 
*T was very poſſible; the caſe 
Was likely too, and had a face— 
A face ! Thalia titt'ring cry'd, 
And conld her joy no longer hide ; 
Why, fiſter, all the world muſt fee 
How much this makes for you and me: 
No longer now ſhall we expoſe 
Our unbought goods to empty rows, 
Or meanly be oblig'd to court 
From foreign aid a weak ſupport ; 
No more the poor polluted ſcene 
Shall teem with births of Harlequin ? 
Or vindicated ſtage ſhall feel 
The inſults of the dancer's heel. 
Such idle traſh we'll kindly ſpare 
To operas now—=they'il want them there; 
For Sadler's-Wells, they ſay, this year 
Has quite outdone their engineer. 

Pugh, you're a way, the buſkin'd prude 
Reply'd, and ſmil'd; befide *tis rude 
To laugh at foreigners, you know, 
And triumph o'er a vanquiſh'd foe : 
For my part, I ſhall be content 
If things ſucceed as they are meant; 
And ſhould not be diſpleas'd to find 
Some changes of the tragic kind. 
And ſay, Thalia, mayn't we hope 
The ſtage will take a larger ſcope ? 
Shall he, whoſe all-expreflive powers 
Can reach the heights which Shakſpeare ſoars, 
Deſcend to touch an humbler key, 
And tickle ears with poetry ; 
Where every tear is taught to flow * 
Through many a line's melodious woe, 
And kheart-felt pangs of deep diſtreſs 
Are fritter'd into ſimilies? 
— 0 thou, whom nature taught the art 
To pierce, to cleave, to tear the heart, 
Whatever name delight thy ear, 
Othello, Richard, Hamlet, Lear, 
O undertake my juſt defence, 
And baniſh all but nature hence ! 
See, to thy aid with ſtreaming eyes 
The fair afflicted * Conſtance flies; 
Now wild as winds in madneſs tears 
Her heaving breaſts, and ſcatter'd hairs ; 
Or low on earth diſdains relief, 
With all the conſcious pride of grief. 
My Pritchard too in Hamlet's queen— 
The goddeſs of the ſportive vein | 
Here ſtop'd her ſhort, and with a ſneer, 
My Pritchard, if you pleaſe, my dear ! 
Her tragic merit I confeſs, 
But ſurely mine's her proper dreſs; 
Behold her there with native eaſe 
And native ſpirit, born to pleaſe; 


* Mrs. Cibber in the charafer of Lady Con- 


flance in Shatſpeare*s King John. 


* 
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With all Maria's charms engage, 

Or Milwood's arts, or Touchwoot's rages 
Through every foible trace the fair, 

Or leave the town, and toilet's care, 

To chant in foreſts uncontin'd 

The wilder notes of Roſalind. 

O thou, where-e'er thou fix thy praiſe, 
Brute, Drugger, Fribble, Ranger, Bays! 
O join with her in my behalf, 

And teach an audience when to laugh. 
So ſhall buffoons with ſhame repair 

To draw in fools at Smithfield fair, 

And real humour charm the age, 
Though *Falſtaff ſhould forſake the ſtage, 

She ſpoke. Melpomene reply'd, 
And much was ſaid on either fide; 

And many a chief, and many a fair, 
Were mention'd to their credit there. 
But I'll not venture to diſplay 

What goddefles think fit to ſay. 
However, Garrick, this at leaſt 
Appears by both a truth confeſt, 
That their whole fate for many a year 
But hangs on your paternal care. 

A nation's taſte depends on you : 

— Perhaps a nation's virtue too. 

O think how glorious 'twere to raiſe 
A theatre to virtue's praiſe, 

Where no indignant bluſh might rife, 
Nor wit be taught to plead for vice; 
But every young attentive ear 
Imbibe the precepts, living there. 
And every unexperienc'd breaſt 
There feel its own rude hints expreſt, 
And, waken'd by the glowing ſcene, 
Unfold the worth that lurks within. 

If poſſible, be perfect quite; 

A few ſhort rules will guide you right. 
Conſult your own good ſenſe in all, 

Be deaf to faſhion's fickle call, 

Nor e'er deſcend from reaſon's laws 

To court, what you command, applauſe. 


NATURE TO DR. HOADLY, 
ON AIS COMEDY OF THE SUSPICIOUS HUSBAND. 


' Sy hypocrite ! was this your aim ? 


To borrow Fæon's ſacred name, 
And lurk beneath his graver mien, 


-To trace the ſecrets of my reign ? 


Did I for this applaud your zeal, 

And point out each minuter wheel, 
Which finely taught the next to roll, 
And made my works one perfect whole? 
For who, but I, till you appear'd, 

To model the dramatic herd, : 
E'er bade to won'dring ears and eyes, 
Such pleaſing intricacies riſe ? 

Where every part is nicely true, 

Yet touches ſtill the maſter clue; 

Each riddle opening by degrees, 

Till all unravels with ſuch eaſe, 

That only thoſe who will be blind 


Can feel one doubt perplex their mind. 


* Mr. Quin, inimitable in that character, whe 
was then leaving the ſtage. 
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Nor was't enough, you thought, to write; 
But you muſt impiouſly unite 
With Garrick tov, who long before 
Had ſtol'n my whole expreſſive pow'r. 
That changeful Proteus of the ſtage, 
Ulurps my mirth, my grief, my rage; 
And as his different parts incline, 
Gives joys or pains, fincere as mine. 

Yet you ſhall find (howe'er elate 
You triumph in your former cheat) 
'Tis not ſo eaſy to eſcape 
In Nature's, as in Pæon's ſhape. 
For every critic, great or ſmall, 
Hates every thing that's natural. 
The beaux, and ladies too, canſt ſay, 
What does he mean? is this a play? 
We ſee ſuch people every day. 
Nay more, to chafe, and teize your ſpleen, 
And teach you how to ſteal again, 
My very fools ſhall prove you're bit, 
And damn you for your want of wit. 


TO RICHARD OWEN CAMBRIDGE, ESQ. 


Dzar Cambridge, teach your friend the art 
You uſe to gain the muſe's heart, 
And make her fo entirely yours, 
That at all ſeaſons, and all hours, 
The anxious goddeſs ready ſtands 
To wait the motion of your hands. 
It was of old a truth confeſt 
That poets muſt have needful reſt, 
And every imp of Phœbus' quire 
To philoſophic ſhades retire, 
Amid thuſe flower) ſcenes of eaſe 
To pick up ſenſe and ſimiles. 
Had Virgil bgen from coaſt to coaſt, 
Like his Ancas, rempe{-toſt, 
Or paſs'd life's fluctuating dream 
On Tyber's or an Mincio's ſtream, 
He might have been expert in ſailing; 
But Mævius ne'er had tear'd his railing, 
Nor great Auguſtus ſav'd from fire 
The relics of a trav'ling 1quire. 
Had Horace too, from day to day, 
Run poſt upon the Appian way, 
In reſtleſs journeys to and from 
Brundifium, Capua, and Rome; 
The bard had ſcarcely found a time 
To put that very road in rhyme; 
And ſav'd great cities much expence 
In lab'ring to miſtake his ſenſe. 
Nay he, whoſe Greek is out of date 
Since Pope deſcended to tranſlate, 
Though wand'ring ſtill from place to place, 
At leaſt lay by in ſtormy weather 
(Whate'er Perrault or Wotton ſays) 
To tack his rhapſodies together. 
But you, reverſing every rule 
Of ancient or of modern ſchool, 
Nor hurt by noiſe, nor cramp'd by rhymes, 
Can all things do, and at all times. 
Your own Scriblerus never knew 
A more unſettled life than you, 
et Pope in Twit'nam's peaceful grot 


Scarce ever mote correctly thought. 


. 
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In whirligigs it is confeſt 
The middle line's a line of reſt; - 
And, let the ſides fly how they will, 
The central point muſt needs ſtand ſtill, * 
Perhaps your mind, like one of theſe, 
Beholds the tumult round at eaſe, 
And ſtands, as firm as rock in ocean, 
The centre of perpetual motion. 

That Cæſar did three things at once, 
Is known at ſchool to every dunce; 
But your more comprehenſive mind 
Leaves pidling Czfar far behind. 
You ſpread the lawn, direct the flood, 


Cut viſtas through, or plant a wood, 


Build China's barks for Severn's ſtream, 
Or form new plans for Epic fame, 
And then, in ſpite of wind or weather, 


Lou read, row, ride, and write together, 


But 'tis not your undoubted claim 
To naval or equeſtrian fame, 
Your nicer taſte, or quicker parts, 
In rural or mechanic arts, 
(Though each alone in humbler ſtation 
Might raiſe both wealth and reputation) 
It is not theſe that I would have, 
Bear them, o' God's name, to your grave. 
But 'tis that unexhauſted vein, 


That quick conception without pain, 


That ſomething, for no words can ſhow it, 
Which without leiſure makes a poet. 

Sure Nature caſt, indulgent dame, 
Some ſtrang» peculiar in your frame, 
From whoſe well-lodg'd prolific ſeeds ' 
This inexpreflive power proceeds. 

Or does Thalia court your arms 
Becauſe you ſeem to ſlight her charms, 
And, like her ſiſter females, fly 
From our dull affiduity. 

If that's the caſe, I'll ſoon be free, 

I'll put on airs as well as ſhe; 

And even in *this poetic ſhade, 

Where erſt with Pope and Gay ſhe play'd, 
Ev'n here I'll tell her to her face 

I've learn'd to ſcorn a forc'd embrace. 

In ſhort, here ends her former reign ; 
And if we e'er begin again 

It muſt be on another ſcore— 

Til write like you, or write no more. 


TO MR. MASON, 


1. 
Believe me, Maſon, tis in vain 
Thy fortitude the torrent braves; 
Thou too muſt bear th' inglorious chain; 
The world, the world will have its ſlaves, 
The choſen friend for converſe ſweet, 
The ſmall, yet elegant retreat, 
Are peaceful] unambitious views 
Which early fancy loves to form. 
When aided by th' ingenuous mule, 
She turns the philoſophic page, 
And ſees the wiſe of every age, 
With nature's dictates warm. 


Middleton part, Oxford/brre. 
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But ah! to few has fortune given 

The choice, to take or to refuſe; 
To fewer ſtill indulgent Heaven 
Allots the very will to chooſe, | 
And why are varying ſchemes prefer'd ? 
Man mixes with the common herd : 

By cuſtom guided to purſue, 

Or wealth, or honours, fame, or eaſe, 
What others wiſh he wiſhes too ; 

Nor from his own peculiar choice, 
Till ſtrengthen'd by the public voice, 

His very pleaſures pleaſe. 
| 5 III. f 
How oft, beneath ſome hoary ſhade 

Where Cam glides indolently ſlow, 
Haſt thou, as indolently laid, 

Preferr'd to Heaven thy fay'rite vow : 
« Here, here forever let me ſtay, 

46 Here calmly loiter life away, 
& Nor al! thoſe vain connections know 

Which fetter down the freeborn-mind; 
6 The ſlave of intereſt, or of ſhow ; 

« While you gay tenant of the prove, 
«© The happier heir of Nature's love, 
« Can warble unconfin'd.” 
IV. 
Yet ſure, my friend, th' eternal plan 

By truth unerring was deſign'd ; 
Inferior parts were made for man, 

But man himſelf for all mankind. 
Then by th* apparent judge th' unſeen; 
Behold how rolls this vaſt machine 
To one great end, howe'er withſtood, 

Directing its impartial courſe. 

bt the general good : 
Some ſtem the wave, ſome till the ſoil, 
By choice the bold, th' ambitious toil, 
The indolent by force. 
V. 
That bird, thy fancy frees ſrom care, 

With many a fear unknown to thee, 
Muſt rove to glean his ſcanty fare 

From field to field, from tree to tree, 
His lot, united with his kind, 

Has all his little joys confin'd ; 
The lover's and the parent's ties 
Alarm by turns his anxious breaſt, 


Vet, bound by fate, by inſtin& wiſe, 


He hails with ſongs the riſing morn, 


And, pleas'd at evening's cool return, 


He ſings himſelf to reſt, 
VI. 


And tell me, has not nature made 
Some ſtated void for thee to fill, 
Some ſpring, ſome wheel, which aſks thy aid 
To move, regardleſs of thy will ? 
Go then, go feel with glad ſurpriſe 
New bliſs from new attentions riſe ; 
Till, happier in thy wider ſphere, 
Thou quit thy darling ſchemes of eaſe ; 
Nay, glowing in the full career, 
Ev'n with thy virtuous labours more ; 
Nor till the toilſome day is o'er 
Expect the night of peace. 
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W. WHITEHEAD. | 
TO THE REV. DR. LOWTH*. 
ON HIS LIPE OF WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM, 
O LowTa, while Wykeham's various worth you 
trace, 
And bid to diſtant times his annals ſhine, 
Indulge another bard of Wykeham's race 
In the fond wiſh to add his name to thine, 


From the ſame font, with reverence let me boaſt; 
The clafſic ſtreams with early thirſt I caught; 

What time, they ſay, the muſes revel'd moſt, 
When Bigg preſided, and when Burton taught, 


| But the ſame fate, which led me to the ſpring, 


Forbade me farther to purſue the ſtream: 
Perhaps as kindly ; for, as ſages ſing, 
Of chance and fate full idly do we deem, 
And ſure in Granta's philoſophic ſhade 
Truth's genuine image beam'd upon my ſight; 
And flow-ey'd reaſon leht his ſober aid 
To form, deduce, compare, and judge aright, 
Yes, ye ſweet fields, befide your ofier'd ſtream 
Full many an Attic hour my youth enjoy'd; 


| | Full many a friendſhip form'd, life's happieſt dream; 


And treaſur d many a bliſs which never cloy'd, 


ö vet may the pilgrim, o' er his temperate fare 


At eve, with pleaſing recollection ſay 
*T'was ns freſh morn which ſtrung his nerves to 
ear 8 
The piereing beam, and uſeful toils of day. 
So let me ſtill with filial love purſue 
The nurſe and parent of my infant thought, 


From whence the colour of my life I drew; 


When Bigg preſided, and when Burton taught 


O names by me rever'd ?—'"till memory die, 
Till my deaf ear forget th' enchanting flow 
Of verſe harmonious, ſhall my mental eye 
Trace back old time, and teach my breaſt to 
glow. 


Peace to that honour'd ſhade, whoſe mortal ſtame 


Sleeps in the boſom of its parent earth, 
While his freed ſoul, which boaſts celeſtial flame, 
Perhaps now triumphs in a nobler birth. 
Ferhaps with Wykeham, from ſome bliſsful bower; 
Applauds thy labours, or prepares the wreath 
For Burton's generous toil, —Th' inſatiate power 
Extends his deathful ſway o'er all that breathe; 


Nor aught avails it that the virtuous ſage, 
Forms future bards, or Wykehams yet to come; 
Nor ought avails it, that his green old age, 
From __ well ſpent, may ſeem t' elude the 
tomb: 


For Burton too muſt fall. And o'er his urn, 
While ſcience hangs her ſculptur d trophiesround, 

The letter'd tribes of half an age ſhall mourn, 
Whoſe lyres he ſtrung, and added ſenſe to ſound. 


Nor ſhall his candid ear, I truſt, diſdain 
This artlefs tribute of a feeling mind; _ 
And thou, O Lowth, ſhalt own the grateful ſtrain, 
Mean though it flow, was virtuouſly deſign'd; 


* Afterward Biſeap of London, 


P O 


was thy work inſpir'd the melting mood 

* at pay the ſacred debt I ow'd: 

4nd the next virtve to beſtowing good, - 
Thou know'ſt, is gratitude for good beſtow'd. 


To THE REV. MR. WRIGHT. 
1751. 


pirukr teaze me no longer, dear troubleſome 
friend, x 
on a ſubject which wants not advice: 
You may make me unhappy, but never can mend 
Thoſe ills I have learnt to deſpiſe. 


You ſay I'm dependent ; what then f?-j{f I make 
That dependence quite eaſy to me, 

Sy why ſhould you envy my lucky miſtake, 
or why ſhould I wiſh to be free? 


Many men of leſs worth, you partially cry, 
To ſplendour and opulence ſoar: 

Sappoſe I allow it; yet, pray Sir, am I 
Leſs happy becauſe they are more? 


But why ſaid I happy ? I aim not at that, 
Mere eaſe is my humble requeſt ; 

I would neither repine at a niggardly fate, 
Nor ſtretch my wings far from my neſt. 


Nor e er may my pride or my folly reflect 
On the fav'rites whom fortune has made, 
Regardleſs of thouſands who pine with neglect 
In penſi ve obſcurity's ſhade; 


With whom when comparing the merit I boaſt, 
Though rais'd by indulgence to fame, 

Link in confuſion bewilder'd and loſt, 
And wonder 1 am what I am! | 


And what are theſe wonders, theſe 1 refin'd 
Which ſplendour and opulence ſhower ! 

The health of the body, and peace of the mind, 
Are things which are out of their power. 


Tocontentment's calm ſunſhine, the lot of the few, 
Can inſolent greatneſs pretend? 

Or can it beſtow, what I boaſt of in you, 
That bleſſing of bleſſings, a friend? 


We may pay ſome regard to the rich and the great, 
But how ſeldom we love them you know ; 
Or if we do love them, it is not their ſtate, 


The tinſel and plume of the ſhow. 


But ſome ſecret virtnes we find in the heart 
When the maſk is laid kindly aſide, 

Which birth cannot give them, nor riches impart, 
And which never once heard of their pride. 


A flow of good ſpirits I've ſeen with a ſmile 
To worth make a ſhallow pretence; 
And the _ of good breeding with eaſe, for a 
while, | 
May paſs for good nature, and ſenſe ; 


But where is the boſom untainted by art, 
The judgment ſo modeſt and ſtay d, 

That union fo rare of the head and the heart, 
Which fixes the friends it has made ? 


For thoſe whom the great and the wealthy employ 
heir pleaſure or vanity's flaves, 


Whate'er they can give I without them enj 
And am rid of juſt fo many knaves, ak 


Vor. XI. 


E M 8. 
For the many whom titles alone can allure, 
And the blazon of ermine and gules, 


wrap myſelf round in my lowneſs ſecure, 
And am rid of juſt ſo many fools. 


Then why ſhould I covet what cannot increaſe 
My delights, and may leſſen their ſtore; 
My preſent condition is quiet and eaſe, 
And what can my future be more? 


9 


Should fortune capriciouſly ceaſe to be coy, 
And in torrents of plenty deſcend, HE 
I, doubtleſs, like others, ſhould claſp her with joy, 
And my wants and my wiſhes extend. 


But ſince *tis deny'd me, and Heaven beſt knows 
Whether kinder to grant it or not, 

Say, why ſhould I vainly diſturb my repoſe, - 
And peeviſhly carp at my lot ? 


No; ſtill let me follow ſage Horace's rule, ; 
Who tried all things, and held faſt the beſt; 

Learn daily to put all my paſſions to ſchool, 
And keep the due poiſe of my breaſt. 


Thus, firm at the helm, I glide calmly away, 
Like the merchant long us'd to the deep, 
Nor truſt for my ſafety on life's ſtormy ſea, 

To the gilding and paint of my ſhip. 5 


Nor yet can the giants of honour and pelf 
My want of ambition deride, 

He who rules his own boſom is lord of himſelf, 
And lord of all nature beſide. | 


. 


| ODE TO THE TIBER. 


ON ENTERING THE CAMPANIA OF ROME, AT 
OTRICOLI. 1755. 


Hair ſacred ſtream, whoſe waters roll 
Immortal through the claſſic page 
To thee the muſe-devored ſoul, 
Though deſtin'd to a later age 
And leſs indulgent clime, to thee, 
Nor thou diſdain, in Runic lays, 
| Weak mimic of true harmony, 
His grateful homage pays. 
Far other ſtrains thine elder ear 
With pleas'd attention wont to hear, 
When he, who ſtrung the Latian lyre, 
And he, who led th' Aonian quire 
From Mantua's reedy lakes with oſiers crown'd, 
Tong ona from thy banks with tranſport to re- 
ound. 
Thy banks ?—alas, is this the boaſted ſcene, 
This dreary, wide, uncultivated plain, | 
Where ſick'ning nature wears a fainter green, 
And deſolation ſpreads her torpid reign ? 
Is this the ſcene where freedom breath'd 
Her copious horn where plenty wreath' d, 
And health at opening day ' 
Bade all her roſeate brec zes fly, 
To wake the ſons of induſtry, 
And make their fields more gay ? 


Where is the villa's rural pride, 
The ſwelling dome's imperial gleam, 
Which lov'd to grace thy verdant fide, 

And tremble in thy golden fiream ? 
Where are the bold, the buſy throngs, 


That ruſn'd * to the war, 
3 « 


Yet pp to Heaven, in gratitude of ſoul, 
The 


Or tun'd to peace triumphal ſongs, 
And hail'd the paſling car? 
Along the ſolitary * road, 
Th' eternal flint by Conſuls trod, 
We muſe, and mark the ſad decays 
Of 3 works, and mighty days! 
For theſe vile waſtes, we cry, had fate decreed 
That Veii's ſons ſhould ſtrive, for theſe Camillus 
bleed? 
Did here, in after-times of Roman pride, 
The muſing ſhepherd from Soracte's height 
See towns extend where'er thy waters glide, 
And temples riſe, and peopled farms unite ? 
They did. For this deſerted plain 
The hero ſtrove, nor ſtrove in vain ; 
And here the ſhepherd faw 
-Unnumber'd towns and temples ſpread, a 
While Rome majeſtic rear d her head, 
And gave the nations law. 


- Yes, thou and Latium once were great. 
And ſtill, ye firſt of human things, 
Beyond the graſp of time or fate 
Her fame and thine triumphant ſprings. 


What though the mould'ring columns fall, 


And ſtrow the deſart earth beneath, 

Though-ivy round each nodding wall 
Entwine its fatal wreath, 

Yet ſay, can Rhine or Danube boaſt 

The numerous glories thou haſt loſt ? 

Can ev'n Euphrates' palmy ſhore, 

4 Or Nile, with all his myſtic lore, 
Produce from old records of genuine fame 
Such heroes, poets, kings, or emulate thy name ? 


FR 


* The Flaminian way. 
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Ev'n now the muſe, the conſcious muſe is here 
© From every ruin's formidable ſhade | 
Eternal muſic þreathes on fancy's ear, dead 
And wakes to more than form th' tak 
Thy Cæſars, Scipios, Catos, riſe 
The great, the virtuous, and the wiſe, 
In ſolemn ſtate advance! 
They fix the philofophic eye, 
7 Or trail the robe, or lift on high 
The light'ning of the lance. 


But chief that humbler, happier train, 
Who knew thoſe virtues to reward 
Beyond the reach of chance or pain 
Secure, th' hiſtorian and the bard. - 
By them the hero's generous rage 
Still warm in youth immortal lives; 
And in their adamantine page 
Thy glory ſtill ſurvives. 
Through deep ſavannahs wild and vaſt, 
Unheard, unknown through ages paſt, 
Beneath the ſun's direQer beams, 
What coptous torrents pour their ſtreams! 
No fame have they, no fond pretence to mourn, 
No annals ſwell their pride, or grace their ſtoried 
urn. 
While thou, with Rome's exalted genius join'd, 
Her ſpear yet lifted, and her corſlet brac'd, 
Canſt tell the waves, canſt tell the paſſing wind, 
Thy wond'rous tale, and cheer the liſt'ning waſte, 
Though from his caves th' unfecling nortk 
Pour'd all his legion'd tempeſts forth, 
Yet ſtill thy laurels bloom : 
One deathleſs glory ſtill remains, 
Thy ſtream has roll'd through Latian plains, 
Has waſh'd the walls of Rome. 


ELEGIES. 


ELEGY I. 
WRITTEN AT THE CONVENT OF HAUT VILLERS, 
| IN CHAMPAGNE. 1754. 


SILENT and clear, through yonder peaceful vale, 
While Marne's flow waters weave their mazy 


Ways 
See, to th' exulting ſun, and foſt'ring gale, 
What boundleſs treaſures his rich banks difplay ! 


Faſt by the ſtream, and at the mountain's baſe, 
The lowing herds through living paitures rove ; 

Wide waving harveſts crown the riſing ſpace ; | 
And ſtill ſuperior nods the viny grove. 


High on the top, as guardian of the ſcene, 
Imperial Sylvan ſpreads his umbrage wide; 
Nor wants there many a cot, and ſpire between, 

Or in the vale, or on the mountain's fide, 


To mark that man, as tenant of the whole, 
Claims the juſt tribute of his culturing care, 


O dire effects of war! may ever more 


O dire effects of war! the time has been 
When deſolation vaunted here her reign; 

One ravag'd deſart was yon beauteous ſcene, 
And Marne ran purple to the frighted Seine, 


Oft at his work, the toilſome day to cheat, 
The ſwain ſtill talks of thoſe diſaſtrous times, 
When Guile's pride, and Conde's ill-ſtar'd heat, 
Taught Chriſtian zeal to authoriſe their crimes; 


Oft to his children ſportive on the graſs, 
Does dreadful tales of worn tradition tell, 
Oft points to Epernay's ill-fated paſs, (fell, 
Where force thrice triumph'd, and where Biron 
[ceaſe ! 
Through this ſweet vale the voice of diſcord 
A Britiſh bard to Gallia's fertile ſhore 
Can with the bleflings of eternal peace. 


Yet ay, ye monks (beneath whoſe moſs- grown 
eat, : 

Within whoſe cloiſter'd cells th' indebted muſe 

A while ſojourns, for meditation meet, ſues), 


boon which Heaven accepts of praiſe and 
prayer, . | 


And theſe looſe thoughts in penſive train pur- 
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it aught, that war's rude tumults ſpare 
bo eluſter d vineyard, or yon golden field, 
Inggards to yourſelves, and fond of care, 
Lou light the joys their copious treaſures yield? 


Inils It aught, that nature's liberal hand 

With every bleſſing grateful man can know, 
Clothes the rich boſom of yon ſmiling land, 

The mountain's ſloping fide, or pendant brow, 


meagre famine paint your pallid cheek 

2 ü N the midnight bell your hours of reſt, 
L midſt heart- chilling damps, and winter bleak, 
'You ſhun the cheerful bowl, and moderate feaſt! 


| Lock forth, and be convinc'd ! 'tis nature pleads, 
; Her ample volume opens on your view : 
The ſimple-· minded ſwain, who running reads, 
Feels the glad truth, and is it hid from you ? 


look forth, and be convinc'd! Yon proſpects 
wide 7 
To reaſon's ear how ſorcibly they ſpeak ! 


— Compar'd with thoſe, how dull is letter'd pride ! 

ſtoried And Auſtin's babbling eloquence how weak ! 

5 Temp'rance, not abſtinence, in every bliſs 

N Isman's true joy, and therefore Heaven's com- 

l, mand. W p 

nd, The wretch who riots thanks his God amiſs : 

malls Who ſtarves, rejects the bounties of his hand. 
Mark, while the Marne in yon full channel glides, 
How ſmooth his courſe, how nature ſmiles a- 

. round ! : 
lains dt ſhould impetuous torrents ſwell his tides, 


The fairy landſkip ſinks in oceans drown'd. 


Nor leſs diſaſtrous, ſhould his thrifty urn 
Neglected leave the once well-water'd land, 

To dreary waſtes yon paradiſe would turn, 
Polluted ooze, or heaps of barren ſand. 


ELEGY II. 
ON * THE MAUSOLEUM OF AUGUSTUS. 
Joie Right Honourable George Buſſy Villiers, V 
count Villiers. 
WRITTEN AT ROME. 1756. 
Aur theſe mould'ring walls, this marble round, 
Where flept the heroes of the Julian name, 


day, ſhall we linger {till in thought profound, 
And meditate the mournſul paths to fame? 


What though no cypreſs ſhades in ſuneral rows, 
No ſeulptur'd urns, the laſt records of fate, 

Oer the ſhrunk terrace wave their baleful boughs, 
Or breathe in ſtoried emblems of the great; 


let not with heedleſs eye will we ſurvey 


e! The ſcene, though chang'd, nor negligently 
tle variegated walks, however 
Were once the ſilent manſions of the dead, 
" in every ſhrub, in every flow'ret's bloom 
| That paints with different hues yon ſmiling plain, 
, | 
). Ai now @ garden belonging to Marcheſe di Corre. 
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Some hero's aſhes iſſue from the tomb, : 
And live a vegetative life again. 


For matter dies not, as the ſages ſay, 

But ſhifts to other forms the pliant maſs, , 
When the free ſpirit quits its cumb'rous clay, 

And ſees, beneath, the rolling planets paſs. 


Perhaps, my Villiers, for I ſing to thee, 
Perhaps, unknowing of the bloom it gives, 
In yon fair ſcyon of Apollo's tree, 
The ſacred duſt of young Marcellus lives. 


Pluck not the leaf—"twere ſacrilege to wound 
Th' ideal memory of ſo ſweet a ſhade; _ 
In theſe fad ſeats an early grave he found, 
And the firſt rites to 22 Dis convey'd. 


Witneſs + thou field of Mars, that oft hadſt known 
His youthful triumphs in the mimic war, 

Thou heard'ſt the heart-felt univerſal groan, 
When o'er thy boſom roll'd the funeral car. 


Witneſs | thou Tuſcan ſtream, where oft he glow'd. 
In ſportive ſtrugglings with th' oppoſing wave, 
Fait by the recent tomb thy waters flow'd, , 
While wept the wiſe, the virtuous, and the brave. 


O loft too ſoon yet why lament a fate - 

By thouſands envied, and by Heav'n approv'd ? 

Rare is the boon to thoſe of longer date > 
To live, to die, admir'd, efteem'd, belov'd. 


Weak are our judgments, and our paſſions warm, 
And flowly dawns the radiant morn of truth, 
Our expectations haſtily we form, | 
And much we pardon to ingenuous youth. 


Too oft we ſatiate'on the applauſe we pay 
To riſing merit, and reſume the crown; 

Full many a blooming genius ſnatch'd away, 
Has fall'n lamented, who had liv'd unknown. 


For hard the taſk, O Villiers, to ſuſtain 
Th' important burden of an early fame; 
Each added day ſome added worth to gain, 
Pre vent each with, and anſwer every claim. 


Be thou Marcellus, with a length of days! 
But O remember, whatſoe'er thou art, 
The moſt exalted breath of human praiſe, | 
To pleaſe indeed muſt echo from the heart. 


Though thou be brave, be virtuous, and be wiſe, 
By all, like him, admir'd, eſteem'd, belov'd ; 

Tis from within alone true fame can riſe, 
The only happy is the ſelf-approv'd. 


ELEGY III. 


To the Right Honourable George Simon Harcourt, | 
Viſcount Nuneham, N 


WRITTEN AT ROME. 1756. 


Yes, noble youth, *tis true; the ſofter arts, | 
The ſweetly-ſounding itring, and pencils power, 


* He is ſaid to be the firſt perſon buried in this mon- 
ment, 3 ; 
+ Quantos ille virum magnam Mavortis ad urbem 
Campus aget gemitus ! 

Vel quz, Tyberine, videbis 
Funera, cum tumulum præterlahere recentem. 


VYIRre,- 
3Ny ; 
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Have warm'd to rapture even heroic hearts, 
And taught the rude to wonder and adore. 


For beauty charms us, whether ſhe appears 

In blended colours; or to ſoothing found 
Attunes her voice; or fair proportion wears 

In yonder ſwelling dome's harmonious round. 


All, all ſhe charms; but not alike to all 
"Tis given to revel in her bliſsful bower ; 
Coercive ties, and reaſon's powerful call, [vour. 
Bid ſome but taſte the ſweets, which ſome de- 


When nature govern'd, and when man was young, 
Perhaps at will th' untutor'd ſavage rov'd, 
Where waters murmur'd, and where cluſters hung, 
- He fed, and ſlept beneath the ſhade he lov'd. 


But ſince the ſage's more ſagacious mind, 
By 8 permiſſion, or by Heaven's com- 


mand, 
To poliſh'd ſtates has ſocial laws aſſign d. 
And general good on partial duties plann'd, 
Not for ourſelves our vagrant ſteps we bend 
As beedleſs chance, or wanton choice ordain; 
On various ſtations various taſks attend, 
And men are born to trifle or to reign. 


As chaunts the woodman, while the dryads weep, 
And falling foreſts fear the uplifted blow; 

As chaunts the ſhepherd, while he tends his ſheep, 
Or weaves to pliant forms the oſier bough: 


To me tis given, whom fortune loves to lead [ers, 
Through humbler toils to life's ſequeſter'd bow- 
To me *tis given to wake th' amuſive reed, 
And ſooth with ſong the ſolitary hours. 


But thee ſuperior, ſoberer toils demand, 
 Severer paths are thine of patriot fame; _. 
Thy birth, thy friends, thy king, thy native land, 
Have ven thee honours, and have each their 
claim. 


Then nerve with fortitude thy feeling breaſt, 
Each wiſh to combat, and each pain to bear; 

Spurn with diſdain th inglorious love of reſt, 
Nor let the ſyren eaſe approach thine ear. 


Beneath yon cypreſs ſhade's eternal green 
See proſtrate Rome her wond'ruus ſtory tell, 
Mark how ſhe roſe the world's imperial queen, 
And tremble at the proſpect how ſhe fell! 


Not that my rigid precepts would require 

A painful ſtruggling with each adverſe gale, 
Forbid thee liſten to th' enchanting lyre, 

Or turn thy ſteps from fancy's flowery vale. 


Whate' er of Greece in ſculptur'd braſs ſurvives, 
Whate'er of Rome in mould'ring arcs remains, 
Whate'er of genius on the canvaſs lives, 
Or flows in poliſh'd verſe, or airy ſtrains, 
Be theſe thy leiſure ; to the choſen few 
Who dare. excel, thy foſt*ring aid afford; 
Their arts, their magic powers, with honours due 
Exalt; but be thyſelf what they record. 


ELEGY IV. 
To an Officer. 
WRITTEN AT ROME. 1756. 


From Latian fields, the manſions of renown, 
Where fix'd the warrior god his fated ſeat ; 
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Where infant heroes learn'd the martial gor wiſe 
And little hearts for genuine glory beat; With 
e wak 


What for my friend, my ſoldier, ſhall I frame? 
What nobly-glowing verſe that breaks of 
arms, 
To point his radiant path to deathleſs fame, 
By great examples, and terrific charms ? 


Quirinus firſt, with bold, collected bands, 
The finewy ſons of ſtrength, for empire ſtroxe. 

Beneath his proweſs bow'd th' aſtoniſſ d land 
And temples roſe to Mars, and to Feretrian Jo 


War taught contempt of death, contempt of pai 

And hence the Fabii, hence the Decit come: 

War vrg'd the flaughter, though ſhe wept th 
flain, 

Stern war, the rugged nurſe of virtuous Rome 

But not from antique fables will 1 draw, 

To fire thy active ſoul, a dubious ard, ſaw, 


Though now, ev'n now, they ſtrike with rev tent 
By poets or hiſtorian ſacred made. 


Nor yet to thee the babbling muſe ſhall tell 


What mighty kings with all their legi 
. af nr 4 
What cities ſunk, and ſtoried nations fell, u the 
When Czlar, Titus, or when Trajan fought, Ron 

While o'er yon hill th' exalted * Trophy ſhow 
To what vaſt heights of —ů yealk 7 
The great, the ſelf- ennobled Marius roſe Throu 

From private worth, and fortunes private wa. 

From ſteep Arpinum's rock-inveſted ſhade, Anc 
From hardy virtue's emulative ſchool, On ev 
His daring flight th' expanding genius made, Of « 
And by obeying, nobly learn d to rule. Its ſta 
Abaſh'd, confounded, ſtern Iberia groan' d, * 
And Afric trembled to her utmoſt coaſts; Ok fr 
When the proud land its deſtin'd conqueror ound An 
In the new conſul, and his veteran hoſts, To li 
WI 


Vet chiefs are madmen, and ambition weak, 
And mean the joys the laurell'd harveſts yield, Oft i 
If virtue fail. Let fame, let envy ſpeak 


Of Capſa's walls, and Sextia's wat'ry field. With 
But ſink for ever, in oblivion caſt, 3 ws 
Diſhoneſt triumphs, and ignoble ſpoils. - Oſt i 
Minturnz's Marſh ſeverely paid at laſt T 
The guilty glories gain'd in civil broils, On 
Nor yet his vain contempt the muſe ſhall praiſe A 
For ſcenes of poliſh'd life, and letter'd worth; 
The ſteel-rib'd warrior wants not envy's ways Wh 
To darken theirs, or call his merits fl rth: Sl 


Witneſs yon Cimbrian trophies — Marius, there And 


Thy ample pinion found a ſpace to fly 
As the plum'd eagle ſoaring fails in air, - 
In upper air, and ſcorns a middle ſky. Wh 
Thence, too, thy country claim'd thee for her own, , 
And bade the ſculpter's toil thy acts adorn, % 
To teach in cliaracters of living ſtone fas 


Eternal. leſſons to the youth unborn. 


* The trophies of Marius, now erected before th 


| Capitol. 
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ur wiſely Rome her warlike ſons rewards 
With the ſweet labours of her artiſts' hands ; 
e wakes her graces who her empire guards, 
And both Minervas join in willing bands. 


0 why, Britannia, why untrophied paſs 

The patriot deeds thy godlike ſons ar; Ps 
Why breathes on high no monumental braſs, 
Why ſwells no arc to grace Culloden's day? 


Wait we till faithleſs France ſubmiſſive bow 
Beneath that hero's naps at ſpear, TR 
Vhoſe light'ning ſmote rebellion's haughty brow, 
And ſcatter'd her vile rout with horror in the 
rear ? : 


o land of freedom, land of arts, aſſume 
That graceful dignity thy merits claim; 
kult thy heroes like imperial Rome, 
And build their virtues on their love of fame ! 


ELEGY v. 
WRITTEN AT ROME. 1756. 


Twas in this * iſle, O Wright indulge my lay, 
Whoſe naval form divides the Tuſcan flood, 
[a the bright dawn of her illuſtrious day * 
Rome 1 0 her temple to the healing god! 


Here ſtood his altars, here his arm he bar'd, 
And round his myſtic ſtaff the ſerpent twin'd, 
* — 2 portals hymns of praiſe were 
car 


And victims bled, and facred ſeers divin'd. 


on every breathing wall, on every round 

Of column, ſwelling with proportion'd grace, 
Its fated ſeat ſome votive tablet found, 

And ſtoried wonders dignified the place. 


Ok from the balmy bleſſings of repoſe, 
And the cool ſtillneſs of the night's deep ſhade, 
To light and health th' exulting votariſt roſe, [aid. 
While fancy work'd with med'cine's powerful 


Oft in his dreams (no longer clogg'd with fears 
Of ſome broad torrent, or ſome headlong ſteep, 

With each dire form imagination wears, 
When haraſs'd nature ſinks in turbid fleep), 


Oſt in his dreams he ſaw diffuſive day 
Through burſting glooms its cheerful beams 
extend, 
On billowy clouds ſaw ſportive genii play, 
And bright Hygeia from her heaven deſcend. 


What marvel then, that man's o'erflowing mind 
Should wreath-bound columns raiſe, and altars 


fair, 
And grateful offerings pay to powers ſo kind, 
Though fancy-form'd, and creatures of the air ? 


Who that has writh'd beneath the ſcourge of pain, 
Or felt the burden'd languor of diſeaſe, 


* The Tnſula 7 iberina, where there are flill ſome 


ſmall remains of the famous temple of A*ſculapius, 
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But would with joy the ſlighteſt reſpite gain, 
And idolize the hand which lent him eaſe ? 


To thee, my friend, unwillingly to thee, 
For truths like theſe the anxious muſe appeals. 
Can memory anſwer from affliction free, 
Or ſpeaks the ſufferer what, I fear, he feels ? 


| No, let me hope ere this in Romely grove 


Hygeia revels with the blooming ſpring, 
Ere this the vocal ſeats the muſes love 
With hymns of praiſe, like Pzon's temple, ring. 


It was not written in the beok of fate BG: 
That, wand'ring far from Albion's ſea-girt plain, 

Thy diſtant friend ſhould mourn thy ſhorter date, 
And tell to alien woods and ſtreams his pain. 


It was not written. Many a year ſhall roll, 
If aught th' inſpiring muſe aright preſage, 
Of blameleſs intercourſe from ſoul to foul” 
And friendſhip well matur'd from youth to age. 


ELEGY VI. 
To the Rev. Mr. Sanderſon. 
WRITTEN AT ROME. 1756. 


Benor.D, my friend, to this ſmall * orb confin'd, 
The genuine features of Aurelius' face; 

The father, friend, and lover of his kind, 
Shrunk to a narrow coin's contracted ſpace. 


Not ſo his fame; for erſt did Heaven ordain, 
While ſeas ſhould waft us, and while ſuns ſhould 
warm, 8 
On tongues of men the friend of man ſhouſd reign, 
And in the arts he lov'd the patron charm. . 


Oft as amidſt the mould'ring ſpoils of age, 
His moſs-grown monuments my ſteps purſue z 
Oft as my eye revolves th' hiſtoric page, 
Where paſs his generous acts in fair review, 
Imagination s at mighty thin ſees 
Which 1 1 8 might with * — 
Then turns to humbler ſcenes its ſafer wings, 
And, bluſh not while I ſpeak it, thinks on thee, 


With all that firm benevolence of mind 

Which pities while it blames th' unfeeling vain, 
With all that active zeal to ſerve mankind, 

That tender ſuffering for another's pain, 


Why wert not thou to thrones imperial rais'd ? 
Did heedleſs fortune lumber at thy birth, 

Or on thy virtues with indulgence gaz'd, 
And gave her grandeurs to her ſons of earth? 


Happy for thee, whoſe leſs diſtinguiſh'd ſphere 
Now cheers in private the delighted eye, 

For calm content, and ſmiling eale are there, 
And Heaven's divineſt gift, ſweet liberty. 

Happy for me, on life's ſerener flood. 
Who ſail, by talents as by choice reſtrain'd, 


Elſe had I only ſhar'd the general good, 
And loſt thy friend the univerſe had gain'd, 


* The medal of Marcus Aurelius. 
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VERSES 
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 wnn___— \ſgres agimos in martia bella 
« Verſibus exac uit. 


BxrTony, rouſe to deeds of death !— 
Waſte no zeal in idle breath, 
Nor loſe the harveſt of your ſwords 
In a civil war of words! . 
Wherefore teems the ſhameleſs preſs 
With labour'd births of emptineſs? 
Reas'nings, which no facts produce, 
Eloquence, that murders uſe ; 
Ill-tim'd humour, that beguiles 
Weeping idiots of their ſmiles ; 
Wit, that knows but to defame, 
And ſatire, that profanes the name. 
Let th' undaunted Grecian teach 
The uſe and dignity of ſpeech, 
At whoſe thunders nobly thrown 
Shrunk che man of Macedon. 
If the fform of words muſt rife, 
Let it blaſt our enemies, | 
Sure and nervous be it hurl'd 
On the Philips of the world. 
Learn not vainly to deſpiſe 
(Proud of Edward's victories) ! 
Warriors wedg'd in firm array, 
And navies powerful to diſplay 
Their woven wings to every wind, 
And leave the panting foe behind. 
Give to France the honours due, 
France has chiefs and ſtateſmen too. 
Breaſts which patriot-paſſions feel, 
Lovers of the common-weal. 
And when ſuch the foes we brave, 
Whether on the land or wave, 
Greater is the pride of war, 
And the conqueſt nobler far. 
Agincourt and Creſſy long 
Have flouriſh'd in immortal ſang ; 
And liſping babes aſpire to praiſe 
'The wonders of Eliza's days. 
And what elſe of late renown 
Has added wreaths to Britain's crown ; 
Whether on th' impetuous Rhine 
She bade her harneſs'd warriors ſnine, 
Or ſnatch'd the dangerous palm of praiſe 
Where the Sambre meets the Maeſe; 
Or Danube rolls his wat'ry train; 
Or the yellow. treſſed Mayne N 
Through Dettingen's immortal vale — 
v'n Fontenoy could tell a tale, 
light modeſt Worth ingenuous ſpeak, 
o raiſe a bluſh on victory's cheek ; 


Hon. 


And bid the yanquiſh'd wreaths diſplay 
Great as on Culloden's day. 
But glory which aſpires to laſt 
Lears not meanly on the paſt, 
is the preſent now demands 
Britiſh hearts, and Britiſh hands. 
Curſt be he, the willing ſlave, 
Who doubts, who lingers to be brave. 
Curſt be the coward tongue that dare 
Breathe one accent of deſpair, 
Cold as winter's icy hand 
To chill the genius of the lard, 
Chiefly you, who ride the deep 
And bid our thunders wake or ſteep 
As pity pleads, or glory call. 
Monarchs of our wooden walls ! 


| Midft your mingling ſeas and ſkies 


'Riſe ye Blakes, ye Raleighs riſe ! 
Let the ſordid luft of gain 
Be baniſh'd from the liberal main, 
He who ſtrikes the genagous blow 
Aims it at the public foe. 
Let glory be the guiding ſtar, 
Wealth and honours follow her. 
See ! ſhe ſpreads her luſtre wide 
O'er the vaſt Atlantic tide ! 
Conſtant as the ſolar ray 
Points the path and leads the way! 
Other worlds demand your care, 
Other worlds to Britain dear; 
Where the foe inſidious roves 


1 O'er headlong ſtreams, and pathleſs groves; 


And Juſtice' ſimpler laws confounds 
With imaginary bounds. 
If protected commerce keep 


Her tenor e'er yon heaving deep, 


What have we from war to fear ? 

Commerce ſteels the nerves of war; 

Heals the havoc rapine makes, 

And new ſtrength from conqueſt takes. 
Nor leſs at home O deign to ſmile, 

Goddeſs of Britannia's iſle ! - 

Thou, that from her rocks ſurvey'ſt 

Her boundleſs realms the wat'ry waſte; 

Thou, that rov'ſt the hill and mead 

Where her flocks, and heifers feed; 

Thou, that cheer'ſt th' induſtrious ſwain, 

While he ſtrows the pregnant grain; 


Thou, that hear'ſt his caroll'd vows 


When th' expanded barn o'erflows ; 
Thou, the bulwark of our cauſe, 
Thou, the guardian of our laws, 


Sweet liberty O deign to ſmile, 
] Goddeſs of Britannia's iſle ! 


If to us indulgent Heaven 


Nobler ſeeds of ſtrength bas given, 
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xobler ſhould the produce be; 

rave, yet gen' rous, are the free. 

ſome then, all thy powers diffuſe, 

Coddeſs of extended views! 

Jrery breaſt which feels thy flame 

hall kindle into martial fame, 

Till ſhame ſhall make the coward bold, 

4nd indolence her arms unfold ; 

[in avarice ſhall protect his hoard, 

4nd the plough-ſbare gleam a ſword. 
Goddeſs, all thy powers diffuſe !— 

4nd thou, genuine Britiſh mule, 

Nurs'd amidft the druids old 

Where Deva's wizard waters roll'd, 

Thou that bear'ſt the golden key 

Jo unlock eternity, 

zummon thy poetic guard 

Fritain ſtill has many a bard, 

Whom, when time and death ſhall join 

T expand the ore, and ſtamp the coin, 

Late poſterity ſhall own | 

Lineal to the muſe's throne— 

zid them leave th” inglorious theme 

of fabled ſhade, or haunted ſtream. 

[ the daiſy painted mead 

is to peace we tune the reed; 

But when war's tremendous roar 

Shakes the iſle from ſhore to ſhore, 

Erery bard of purer fire 

Trytzus-like ſhould graſp the lyre; 

Wake with verſe the hardy deed, 

Orin the generous ſtrife like * Sydney bleed. 


— 


A CHARGE TO THE POETS, 
Firft Printed, 1162. 
« Quaſi ex Cathedrũ loquitur.” — 


Fort, twenty years have roll'd, ye rhiming band, 

Since firſt I dipt in ink my trembling hand, 

For much it trembled, though th' obliging few, 

Who judge with candour, prais'd the f ſketch I 
drew ; : 

And echo, anſwering from the public voice, 

Indulg'd as genius, what I fear'd was choice. 

At length, arriv'd at thoſe maturer years 
$0 rarely rais'd by hope, or ſunk by fears, 
reſt in peace; or ſcribble if I pleaſe: 

In point of wealth not affluent, but at eaſe; 
(For eaſe is truly theirs who dare confine 
Their wiſhes to ſuch moderate views as mine) 

In point of what the world and you call fame, 
judge but by conjecture) much the ſame. 

But whether right or wrong I judge, to you 
It matters not : the following fact is true. 

From nobler names, and great in each degree, 

The penſion'd laurel has devolv'd to me. \ 

To me, ye bards; and, what you'll ſcarce con- 
ceive, | 

Or, at the beſt, unwillingly believe, 


* 


* Sir Philip. Sydney, mortally wwounded in an 
ation near Zutphen, in Gelderlant. 

t * The danger of writing Verſe.” Firſt 
printed in the year 1741; to which this poem 
may be conſidered as a ſequel. 


MISCELLANIES. 
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| the Journals or Reviews. 


T 835 
Howe er unworthily I wear the crown, __ . -- 
Unaſk'd it came, and from a hand unknown. 


Then, ſince my king and patron have thought 
fit : 


To place me on the throne of modern wit, 
My grave advice, my brethren, hear at large; 
As bithops to their clergy give their charge, 
Though many a prieſt, who liſtens, might afford 
Perhaps more ſolid counſel to my lor. 
To you, ye guardians of the ſacred fount, _ 
Deans and archdeacons of the double mount, 
That through our realms inteſtine broils may ceaſe, 
My firſt and laſt advice is. Keep the peace!” 
What is't to you, that half the town admire _ 
Falſe * falſe ſtrength, falſe ſoftneſs, or falſe 
fire 


Ls. heav'n's void concave let the meteors 
; blaze, | | 
He hurts his own, who wounds another's bays. \ 1 
What is't to you that numbers place your name 
Firſt, fifth, or twentieth, in the liſts of fame? 
Old time will ſettle all y6ur claims at once, 1 
Record the genius, and forget the dunce.  - 
It boots us much to know, obſervers ſay, . _, 
Of what materials nature form'd our clay; 
From what ſtrange beaſt Prometheus? plaſtic art 
'Purloin'd the particle which rules the heart. 
If milky ſoftneſs, gliding through the veins, _ 
Incline the muſe to panegyric ſtrains, | 
Infipid lays our kindeſt friends may lull, 
Be very moral, yet be very dull. 
If bile prevails, and temper dictates ſatire, - 
Out wit is ſpleen, our virtue is ill nature; 
With it's own malice arm'd we combat evil, 
As zeal for God's ſake ſometimes plays the devil, 
O mark it well! does pride affect to reign 
The ſolitary tyrant of the brain ? 
Or vanity exert her quick'ning flame, 
Stuck round with ears that liſten after fame? 
O to theſe points let ſtrict regard be given, A 
Nor * © Know thyſelf” in vain.deſcend from he ) 
ven. 8 8 2 
Do critics teaze you? with a ſmile I ſpeak, 
Nor would ſuppoſe my brethren were ſo weak. 
Tis on ourſelves, and not our foes, or friends, 3 57 
Our future fame, or infamy, depends. (7 
Let envy point, or malice wing the darts. 
They only wound us in our mortal parts. 
Beſides, tis much too late to-go to ſchool,  _ 
Grown men will judge by nature's nobleſt rule, 
Admire true beauties, and flight faults excuſe, - 
Not learn to dance from + journals and reviews. 
If fouls traduce you, and your works decry, 
As many fools will rate your worth too high; | Ry, 
Then balance the account, and fairly take 
The cool report which men of judgment makes 
In writing, as in life, he foils the foe, + 
Who, conſcious of his ſtrength, forgives the blow. 


E ccelo deſcendit, yvwh eravſr. Juv. 

+ This is not intended as a reflefion on either 
They are not the 
maſters, but the ſcholars, the'grown gentlemen; 
ut whom the author ſmiles : and who, he thinks; 

| bad much better not pretend to judge at all, 
than borraw opinions which never ſit eaſy upon 


= 
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| 


| them, | 
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The cenſor's frown, and boaſt an added charm, 


Where anthems might ſucceed to ſatires keen, 


ray; 
With minds indignant each employment ſuits, 
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They court the inſult who but ſeem afraid : 
And then, by anſwering, you promote the trade, 
And give them, what their own weak claims 


A_chance for future laughter, or a ſigh. 

You, who as yet, unſullied by the preſs, 
Hang o'er your labours in their virgin dreſs: 
And you, who late the public taſte have hit, 
And till enjoy the honey-moon of wit, 
Attentive hear me: grace may ſtill abound, 
Whoever preaches, if the doctrine's ſound, 

If nature prompts you, or if friends perſuade, 
hy write; but ne'er purſue it as a trade. 
And ſeldom publiſh : manuſcripts diſarm 


Enhance their worth by ſeeming to retire, 
For what but few can prate of, all admire. 
Who trade in verſe, alas, as rarely find, 

The public grateful, as the muſes kind. 

From conſtant feaits like ſated gueſts we ſteal, 
And tir'd of tickling loſe all power to feel. 

*Tis novelty we want; with that in view, 

We praiſe ſtale matter, ſo the bard be new; 
Or from known bards with exſtacy receive 
Each pert new whim'they almoſt bluſh to give. 

A life of writing, unleſs wond*rous ſhort, 
No wit can brave, no genius can ſupport. 
Some ſoberer province for your buſineſs chooſe, 
Be that your helmet, and your plume the muſe. 
Through Fame's long rubric, down from Chau- 
cer's time, 

Few fortunes have been rais'd by lofty rhyme. 
And, when our toils ſucceſs no longer crowns, 
What ſhelter find we from a world in frowns ? 
O'er each diſtreſs, which vice or folly brings, 
Though charity extend her healing wings, 
No maudlin hoſpitals are yet aſſign'd 
For ſlip- ſnod muſes of the vagrant kind; 


And hymns of penitence to ſongs obſcene. [grin 
What refuge then remains !—-with gracious 
Some practis'd bookſeller. invites you in. ſtown, 
Where luckleſs bards, condemn'd to court the 
(Nor for their parents? vices, but their own) ! 
Write gay conundrums with an aching head, 
Or earn by defamation daily bread, 
Or, friendleſs, ſhirtleſs, pennyleſs, complain, 
Not of the world's, but Czlia's cold diſdain.” 
Lords of their workhouſe ſee the tyrants fr, 
Brokers in books, and ſtock-jobbers in wit, 
Beneath whoſe laſh, oblig'd to write or faſt, _ 
Our confeffors and martyrs breathe their laſt ! 
And can ye bear ſuch inſolence ?—away, 
For ſhame ; plough, dig, turn pedlars, drive the 
. d jp 


Our fleets want ſailors, and our troops recruits ; 
And many a dirty ſtreet, on Thames's fide, 
Is yet by ſtool and bruſh unoccupied. 

Time was when poets play'd the thorough game, 
Swore, drank, and bluſter'd, and blaſphem'd for 

fame. 

The firſt in brothels with their punk and muſe; 
Your toaſt, ye bards? © Parnaſſus and the ſtews !” 
Thank Heaven the times are chang'd; no poet 


KK 


Shall bind our youth in nature's modeſt chain! 
Born in a happier age, and happier clime, 

Old Sophocles had merit, in his time ; 

And fo, no doubt, howe'er we flout his plays, 


Tis our own fault if Fielding's laſh we feel 
| Or, like French wits, begin with the Battile. 
| Ev'n in thoſe days ſome few eſcap'd their fate 
By better judgment, or a longer date. 
And rode, like buoys, triumphant o'er the tide, 
Poor Otway in an ale-houſe dos'd, and died 
While happier Southern, though with {pots of 


yore, 
Like Plato's hovering ſpirits, eruſted o'er, 
Liv'd every mortal vapour to remove, 
And to our admiration join'd our love, 
Light lie his funeral turf !—for you, who join 
His decent manners to his art divine, 
Would ye (while, round you, toſs the proud and 
vain 
Convuls'd with feeling, or with giving pain) 
Indulge the muſe in innocence and eaſe, 
And tread the flowery path of life in peace ? 
Avoid all authors.— What! th' illuſtrious few, 
Who, ſhunning fame, have taught her to puriue, 


Fair virtue's heralds ?—yes, I ſay again, 


Avoid all authors, till you've read the men. 

Full many a peeviſh, envious, ſlandering elf, 

Is, in his work, benevolence itſelf. 

For all mankind unknown, his boſom heaves, 

He only injures thoſe with whom he lives. 

Read then the man: does truth his actions guide, 

Exempt from petulance, exempt from pride? 

To ſocial duties does his heart attend, 

As fon, as father, huſband, brother, friend? 

Do thoſe who know him love him? if they do, 

You've my permiſſion, you may love him too. 
But chief avoid the boiſt'rous roaring ſparks, 

The ſons of fire —you'll know them by their 

marks. 

Fond to be heard, they always court a croud, 

And, though 'tis borrow'd nonſenſe, talk it loud. 

One epithet ſupplies their conſtant chime, 

Damn'd bad, damn'd good, damn'd low, and 
damn'd ſublime! - 

Bnt moſt in quick ſhort repartee they ſhine 

Of local humour; or from plays purloin 

Each quaint ſtale ſcrap which every ſubject hits, 

Till fools almoſt imagine, they are wits. 

Hear them on Shakſpeare ! there they foam, they 

rage: 

Yet taſte not half the beauties of his page, 

Nor ſee that art, as well as nature, ſtrove 

To place him foremoſt in th' Aonian grove, 

For there, there only, where the ſiſters juin, 

His genius triumphs, and the works divine. 

Or would ye ſift more near theſe ſons of fire, 

"Tis Garrick, and not Shakſpeare, they admire, 

Without his breath, inſpiring every thought, 

They ne'er perhaps had known what Shakſpeare 

wrote; f ; 

Without his eager, his becoming zeal, 


feel, 
A crude unmeaning maſs had Jonſon been, 
And a dead letter Shakſpeare's nobleſt ſcene. 


O come the time, when diffidence again 
? 


no ; 
Need roar for Bacchus, or to Venus bow, 


1 Had poor Euripides, in former days, 


To teach them, though they ſcarce know why, to 


feel, Kot like the moderns we confeſs; but yet 

tile. ge ſeeming faults we furely might forget, 

1e1r fate, WW jecauſe twould puzzle even the wiſe to ſhow 
I icther thoſe faults were real faults, or no. 


e ti l true merit give its juſt applauſe, 
ed = 3 have — Ae and the beſt have flaws. 
ſpots of MW Greek, French, Italian, Engliſh, great or ſmall, 
Town my frailty, I admire them all. 
There are, miſtaking prejudice for taſte, 
Who on one ſpecies all their rapture waſte. 
Though, various as the flowers which paint the 
ho Join year, 5 
i ninbow charms the changeful nine appear, 
oud and ſhe different beauties coyly they admit, 
And to one ſtandard would confine our wit. 
n) ne manner'd verſe delights; while ſome can 
raife - 
e? To fairy fiction their exſtatic gaze, 
few, Admire pure poetry, and revel there 
urlue, 01 fightleſs forms, and pictures of the air! 
Some hate all rhyme ; ſome ſeriouſly deplore 
| That Milton wants that one enchantment more. 
, Tird with th' ambiguous tale, or antique phraſe, 
Oer Spenſer's happieſt paintings, lovelieſt lays, 
$,- Gone heedleſs paſs; while ſome with tranſport 
view 
guide, lach quaint old word, which ſcarce Eliza knew; 
? And, eager as the fancied knights, prepare 
The lance, and combat in ideal war 
Dragons of luſt, and giants of deſpair. 
do, Why be it ſo; and what each thinks the teſt 
0, Let each enjoy: but not condemn the reſt. 
KS, Readers there are of every claſs prepar'd : 
their lach village teems; each hamlet has its bard, 
Who gives the tone; and all th' inferior fry, 
, Like the great vulgar here, will join the cry. 
ud, But be it mine with every bard to glow, 
And taſte his raptures genuine as they flow, 
and Through all the muſes wilds to rove along 


From plaintive elegy to epic ſong : 

And, if the ſenſe be juſt, the numbers clear, 

And the true colouring of the work be there, 
its, Again, ſubdued by truth's ingenuous call, 
lown my frailty, I admire them all. 

Nor think I, with the mob, that nature now 
No longer warms the ſoil where laurels grow. 

'Tis true, our poets in repoſe delight, * 
And, wiſer than their fathers, ſeldom write. 

Yet I, but I forbear for prudent ends, 

Could name a liſt, and half of them my friends, 
For whom poſterity its wreaths ſhall twine, 

And its own bards neglect, to honour mine. 

Their poets in their turn will grieve, and ſwear, 
Perhaps with truth, no patron lends an ear. 
Complaints of times when merit wants reward 
Deſcend like fimilies from bard to bard ; 

We copy our diſtreſs rom Greece and Rome 
As in our northern lays their flowrets bloom. 
we feel their breezes, with their heats we burn, 
And plead preſcription to rejoice or mourn. 
All preſent times are bad: then caſt your 


hey 


eyes h 
Where fairy ſcenes of bliſs in proſpect riſe. 

As fond enthuſiaſts o'er the weſtern main 

With eager ken prophetical in vain, 

See the mix*d multitudes from every land 

Grow pure by blending, virtuous by command ; 
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Till phcenix-like, a new bright world of gold 
Springs from the dregs and refuſe of the old. 

I'm no enthuſiaſt, yet with joy can trace 
Some gleams of ſunſhine for the tuneful race. 
If monarchs liſten when the muſes woo, 


Attention wakes, and nations liſten too. ) 
The bard grows rapturous, who was dumb 
before, a 


And every freſh-plum'd eagle learns to ſoar 1 
Friend of the finer arts, when Egypt ſaw 

Her ſecond Ptolemy give ſcience law, 

Each genius waken'd from his dead repoſe, 

The column ſwell'd, the pile majeſtic roſe, 

Exact proportion borrow'd ſtrength from eaſe, 

And uſe was taught by elegance to pleaſe: 

Along the breathing walls, as fancy flow'd, 

The ſculpture ſoften'd, and the picture glow'd, 

Heroes reviv'd in animated ſtone, 

The groves grew vocal, and the“ Pleiads ſhone } 

Old Nilus rais'd his head, and wond'ring cried, 

Long live the king ! my patron, and my pride ! 

Secure of endleſs praiſe, behold, FE bear 

My grateful ſuffrage to my ſovereign's ear. 

3 ſhall rage, though time ſhall level 

Aa - | 


Yon colours ficken, and yon columns fall, 2 
Though art's dear treaſures feed the waſting 


flame, 
And the proud volume finks, an empty name, 
Though plenty may deſert this copious vale, 
My ſtreams be ſcatter'd, or my fountain fail, 
Yet Ptolemy has liv'd : the world has known 


A king of arts, a patron on a throne. 


Ev'n utmoſt Britain ſhall his name adore, 
„And Nile be ſung, when Nile ſhall flow no 
more * 8 
One rule remains. Nor ſhun nor court the great, 
Your trueſt centre is that middle ſtate N 
From whence with eaſe th' obſerving eye may go 
To all which ſoars above, or finks below. 
*Tis yours all manners to have tried, or 
T' adopt all virtues, yet retain your own : ky 
To _ 8 where thoughtleſs crowds are 
url'd. 
The firm ſpectators of a buſtling world! 
Thus arm'd, proceed; the breezes court yout 
wing. 
Go range all Helicon, taſte every ſpring ; 
From — nature cull th — 2 
And, while amuſement ſooths the generous toil, 
Let puzzled critics with judicious ſpite 
Deſcant on what you can, or cannot write. 
True to yourſelves, not anxious for renown, | 
Nor court the world's applauſe, nor dread its 
frown. 


| Guard your own breaſts, and be the bulwark 


there 
To know no envy, and no malice fear. 
At leaſt you'll find, thus ſtoic-like prepar'd, 
That verſe and virtue are their own reward. 


* The ſeven poets patroniſed by Ptolemy Phi. 
ladelphus, are uſually called by the name of that 
conſtellation. ; 


+ & And Boyne be ſung, when it has ceas'd to 
« flow,” Addison. 
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VARIETY. 
A TALE FOR MARKIED PEOPLE. | 
Nec terum poſſum vivere, nec ſine te. 
4 


Iran live with you, or without you. 


A GENTLE maid, of rural breeding, 
By nature firſt, and then by reading, 
Was fill'd with all thoſe ſoft ſenfatioas 
Which we reſtrain in near relations, 

Left future huſbands ſhould be jealous, 
And think their wives too fond of fellows. 
Tue morning fun beheld her rove 

A nymph, or goddeſs of the grove : 

At eve ſhe pac'd the dewy lawn, 

And call'd each clown ſhe faw, a faun! 
Then, ſcudding homeward, lock'd her door, 
And turn'd ſome copious volume o'er. 

For much the read; and chiefly thoſe 

Great authors, who in verſe, or profe, 

Or ſomething betwixt both, unwind 

The fecret ſprings which move the mind. 


Theſe much ſhe read; and thought ſhe knew 


The human heart's minuteſt clue ; 
Yet flrewd obſervers {till declare, 
(To ſhow how ſhrewd obſervers are) 
Though plays, which breath'd heroic flame 
And novels, in profuſion, came, | / 
Imported freſh and freſh from France, 
She only read the heart's romance. 
© The world, no doubt, was well enough 
To ſmooth the manners eee 
Might pleaſe the giddy and the vain, 
Thoſe LF ſlaves of folly's train: 
But, for hey part, the trueſt taſte 
She found was in retirement plac'd, 
Where, as in verſe it ſweetly flows, 
© Onevery thorn inſtruction grows.” 
Not that ſhe wiſh'd to be alone,” 
As ſome affected prudes have done; 
She knew it was decreed on high 
We ſhould © increaſe and multiply ;” 
And therefore, if kind fate would grant 
Her fondeſt wiſh, her only want, 
A cottage with the man ſhe lov'd 
Was what her gentle heart approv'd ; 
In ſome delightful ſolitude : 
Where ftep profane might ne'er intrude; 
But Hymen guard the ſacred ground, 
And virtuous Cupids hover round. 
Not ſuch as flutter on a fan 
Round Crete's vile bull, or Leda's ſwan, 
{Who ſcatter myrtles, ſcatter roſes, *. 
And hold their fingers to their noſes). 
But fimp'ring, mild, and innocent 
As angels on a monument. 

Fate heard her pray'r: a lover came, 
Who felt, like her, th' innoxious flame ; 
One who had trod, as well as ſhe 
The flow'ry paths of poeſy; : 

Had warm'd himſelf with Milton's heat, 
Could ev'ry line of Pope repeat, 

Or chaunt in Shenſtone's tender ſtrains, 

* The lover's hopes, the loyer's pains,” 


* 


Mar. 


Attentive to' the charmer's tongue, 
With him ſhe thought no ev'ning long; 
With him ſhe ſaunter'd half the day; 
And ſometimes, in a laughing way, 
Ran o'er the catalogue by rote 

Of who might marry, and who not. 
Conſider, Sir, we're near relations 

L hope ſo in our inclinations,” — 

In ſhort, ſhe look'd, the bluſh'd conſent; 
He graſp'd her hand, to chureh they went; 
And ev'ry matron that was there, 
With tongue ſo voluble and ſupple, 
Said, for her part, ſhe muſt declare, 

' She never ſaw a finer couple. 


oO Halcyon days! 'twas nature's reign, 


*Twas Tempe's vale, and Enna's plain, 
The fields aflum'd unuſual bloom, 

And ev'ry zephyr breath'd perfume. 

The laughing ſun with genial beams 

| Danc'd lightly on th* exulting ſtreams; 
And the pale regent of the night, 

In dewy ſoftneſs ſhed delight. 

*T was tranſport not to be expreſt ; 

"Twas paradiſe !-—But mark the reſt. 
Two ſmiling ſprings had wak'd the flow'rs 
| That paint the meads, or fringe the bow'rs, 


4 


| (Ye lovers, lend your wond'ring ears, 
Who count by months, and not by years) 
Two ſmiling ſprings had chaplets wove 
To crown their ſolitude, and love: 
When lo, they find, they can't tell how, 
Their walks are not ſo pleaſant now. 
The ſeaſons ſure were chang'd; the place 
| Had, ſome how, got a diff rent face. 
Some blaſt had ſtruck the cheerful ſcene; 
The lawns, the woods were not ſo green. 
The purling rill, which murmur'd by, 
And once was 3 harmony, 

Became a ſluggiſh, reedy pool: 

The days grew hot, the ev'nings cool. 
The moon with all the ſtarry reign 
Were melancholy's ſilent train. 


2 
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And then the tedious winter night. 


They could not read by candle: light. 
Full oft, unknowing why they did, 
They call'd in adventitious aid. 

A faithful fav'rite dog ( twas thus 


With Tobit, and Telemachus) 


 Amus'd their ſteps; and for a while 
They view'd his gambols with a ſmile. 
The kitten too was comical, 

She play'd fo oddly with her tail, 

Or in the glaſs was pleas'd to find 
Another cat, and peep'd, behind. 

A courteous neighbour at the door 
Was deem'd intruſive noiſe no more. 
For rural viſits, now and the, 
Are right, as men muſt live with men. 
Then couſin Jenny, freſh from town, 

A new recruit, a dear delight! 

Made many a heavy hour go down, 
At morn, at noon, at eve, at night: 
Sure they could hear her jokes for ever, 
She was ſo ſprightly, and fo clever! 
Yet neighbours were not quite the thing; 
What joy, alas! could converſe bring 
With awkward creatures bred at home 


The dog grew dull, or troubleſome. 


MISCELLANIES. — 


t had ſpoil'd the kitten's merit, 
ich * youth, had loſt her fpirit. 
nd jokes repeated o'er and o'er, 
Rad quite exhauſted Jenny's ſtore. 
= And then, my dear, I can't abide 
« This always ſaunt' ring fide by fide.” = 
rough, he cries! the reaſon's plain: 
For cauſes never rack your brain. 
(ur neighbours are like other folks, 
Skip's playful tricks, and Jenny's jokes 
are {till delightful, {till would pleaſe 
Wete we, my dear, ourſelves at eaſe. 
lock round, with an impartial eye, 
on yonder fields, on yonder ſky; 
The azure cope, the flow'rs below, 
wich all their wonted colours glow. 
The rill (till murmurs; and the moon 
thines, as ſhe did, a ſofter ſun. 
No change has made the ſeaſons fail, 
No comet bruſnhi'd us with his tail. 
The ſcene's the ſame, the ſame the weather 
Welive, my dear, too much together. | 
Agreed. Arich old uncle dies, ; 
And added wealth the means ſupplies. 
With eager haſte to town they flew, 
Where all muſt pleate, for all was new. 
But here, by ſtrict poetic laws 
Deſcription claims its proper pauſe. 
The roſy morn had rais'd her head 
From old Tithonus' ſaffron bed; 
And embryo ſunbeams from the eaſt, ; 
Half chok'd, were ſtruggling through the miſt, 
When forth advanc'd the gilded chaiſe, 
The village crowded round te gaze. 
The pert poſtillion, now promoted 
From driving plough, and neatly booted, 
His jacket, cap, and baldric on, 
(As greater folks than he have done) 
Look'd round ; and with a coxcomb air, 
Smack'd loud his laſh. The happy pair 
Bow'd graceful, from a ſep'rate door, 
And Jenny, from the ſtool before. 
Roll ſwift, ye wheels! to willing eyes 
New objects ev'ry moment riſe. 
Each carriage paſſing on the road, 
From the broad waggon's pond'rous load 
To the light car, where mounted high 
The giddy driver ſeems to fly, 
Vere themes for harmleſs ſatire fit, 
And gave freſh force to Jenny's wit. 
Whate'er occurr'd, twas all delightful, 
No noiſe was harſh, no danger frightful. 
The daſh and ſplaſh through thick and thin, 
The hair-breadth *ſcapes, the buſtling inn, 
(Where weil-bred landlords were ſo-ready 
To welcome in the *ſquire and lady). 
Dirt, duſt, and ſun, they bore with eaſe, 
Determin'd to be pleas'd, and pleaſe. 
Now nearer town and all agog 
They know dear London by its fog. 
Bridges they croſs, through lanes they wind, 
Leave Hounſlow's dang'rous heath behind, 
Through Brentford win a paffage free 
By roaring, Wilkes and liberty ! 
At Knightſbridge bleſs the ſhort'ning way, 
Where Bay's troops in ambuſh lay) 
Oer Piccadilly's pavement glide, 


(With palaces to grace its ſide) 


_ 


Of ſtreets on ſtreets, and ſquares on ſquares, 


. 
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Till Bond- ſtreet with its lamps a-blaze - 
Concludes the journey of three days. 
Why ſhould we paint, in tedious ſong, 
How ev'ry day, and all day long, 
They drove at firft with curious haſte i, 
Through Lud's vaſt town; or, as they paſs'd - 
*Midf riſings, fallings, and repairs - 4 
Deſcribe how ſtrong their wonder grew 
At building —and at builders too. 
Scarce leſs aſtoniſhment aroſe 
At architects more fair than thoſe 
Who built as high, as widely ſpread  -—-© 
Th! enormous loads that cloath'd their head. 
For Britiſh dames new fellies love, 
And if they can't invent, improve. 
Some with erect pagodas vie, | | 
Some nod, like Piſa's tow'r, awry, - 4 ww 
Meduſa's ſnakes, with Pallas“ creſt, . 4 
Convolv'd, contorted, and comprefs'd; 
With intermingling trees, and flow'rs, 
And corn and graſs, and ſhepherds' bow'rs, 
Stage above ſtage the turrets run, | 
Like pendant groves of Babylon, 
Till nodding from the topmoit wall 
Otranto's plumes envelope all! 
While the black ewes, who own'd the hair, 
Feed harmleſs on, in paſtures fair, 
Unconſcious that their tails perfame, 
In ſcented curls, the drawing- room. 
When night her murky pinions ſpread, 
And ſober folks retire to bed. 
To ev'ry public place they flew, 
Where Jenny told them who was who. 
Money was always at command, 
And tripp'd with pleaſure hand in hand. 
Money was equipage, was ſhow, 
Gallini's Almack's, and Soho | 
The paſſe par tout through ev'ry vein 
Of diffipation's hydra reign. - | 
O London, thou prolific fource, 
Parent of vice, and folly's nurſe ; 
Fruitful as Nile thy copious ſprings 
Spawn hourly births, — and all with ſtings $ 
But happieſt far the he, or ſhe, 
I know not which, that livelier dunce 
Who firſt contriv'd the coterie, 
To cruſh domeſtic bliſs at once. 
Then grinn'd no doubt, amidſt the dames, 
As Nero fiddled to the flames. 
Of thee, Pantheon, let me ſpeak 
With rev'rence, though in numbers weak 5 
Thy beauties ſatire's frown beguile, 
We ſpare the follies for the pile. | 3th 
Flounc'd, furbeiow'd, and trick'd for ſhow, © 
With lamps above, and lamps below, = 
Thy charms even modern taſte defy'd, hn 
They could not ſpoil thee, though they tryd. 
Ah, pity that time's haſty wings F- 
Muſt ſweep thee off with vulgar thing 
Let architects of humbler name 7 
On frail materials build their fame, 
Their nobleſt works the world might want, 
Wyat ſhould build in Adamant. 
But what are theſe to ſcenes which lie 
Secreted from the vulgar eye, 
And baffle all the pow'rs of ſong ? 


— 


A brazen throat, an iron tongue, 


— 


(Which poets wiſh for, when at length 

Their ſubject ſoars above their ſtrength) 

Would ſhun the taſk. Our humbler muſe, 
(Who only reads the public news, 

And idly utters what ſhe gleans 
From chronicles and magazines) 
'Recoiling feels her feeble fires, 

And viuthing to her ſhades retires. 

Alas! fhe knows not how to treat 
The finer follies of the great, 

4 Where ev'n, Democritus, thy ſneer 
Were vain as Heraclitus' tear. 

_ Suffice it that by juſt degrees 
They reach'd all heights, and roſe with eaſe; 
(For beauty wins its way, uncall'd, 

And ready dupes are ne er black-ball'd). 
Fach gambling dame ſhe knew, and he 
Knew ev'ry ſhark of quality; 
From the grave, cautious few, who live 
On thoughtleſs youth, and living thrive, 
To the light train who mimic France, 
And the ſoft ſons of Nonchalance. 
While Jenny, now no more of uſe, 
Excuſe ſucceeding to excuſe, 
Grew piqued, and prudently withdrew 
To fhilling whiſt, and chicken lu. 
Advanc'd to faſhion's wav'ring head, 
They now, where once they follow'd, led 
Devis'd new ſyſtems of delight, 
A-bed all day, and up all night, 
In diff rent circles reign'd ſupreme. 
Wives copied her, and hufbands him; 
Till fo divinely life ran on, 
So ſeparate, fo quite bon-tor, 
That meeting in a public place, 
They ſcarcely knew each other's face. 
At laſt they met, by his defire, 
A-tEte-&-tite acroſs the fire; 
Look'd in each other's face a-while, 
With half a tear, and half a ſmile. 
The ruddy health, which wont to grace 
With manly glow his rural face, 
Now ſcarce retain'd its fainteſt ſtreak ; 
So ſallow was his leathern cheek, 
She lank; and pale, and hollow-ey'd, 
With rouge had ſtriven in vain to hide 
What once was beauty, and repair 
The rapine of the midnight air. 
Silence is eloquence, tis ſaid. 
Both wiſh'd to ſpeak, both hung the head. 
At length it burſt. —* Tis time,” he cries, 
* When tir'd of folly, to be wiſe. 
Are you too tir'd ? ”—then check'd a groan. 
She wept conſent, and he went on. | 
How delicate the married life: 
Tou love your huſband, I my wife. 
* Not ev'n ſatiety could tame, 
Nor diſſipation quench the flame. 
* True to the bias of our kind 
« "Tis happineſs we wiſh to find. 
In rural ſcenes retir'd we ſought 
4 In vain the dear, delicious draught. 
Though bleſt with love's indulgent ſtore, 
We found we wanted ſomething more. 
& *Twas company, twas friends to ſhare 
The bliſs we languiſh'd to declare. 
« *Twas ſocial converſe, change of ſcene, 


« To ſoothe the ſullen hour of ſpleen? 


( 
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Short abſences to wake deſire, 
And ſweet regrets to fan the fre. 
We left the loneſome place; and found, 
In diſſipation's giddy round, 
* A thouſand novelties to wake 
* The ſprings of life and not to break. 
© As, from the neſt not wand'ring far, 
In light excurſions through the air, 
„The feather'd tenants of the grove 
* Around in mazy circles move, : 


- 


| © (Sip the cool ſprings that murm'ring flow, 


Or taſte the bloſſom on the bough). 
% We ſported freely with the reſt; 
* And, ſtill returning to the neſt, 
In eaſy mirth we chatter'd o'er 
« The trifles of the day before. 
+ Behold us now, diſſolving quite 
In the full ocean of delight; 
„In pleaſures ev'ry hour employ, 
« Immers'd in all the world calls joy. 
4 Our affluence eaſing the expence 
66 Of ſplenduur, and magnificence. 
« Our company, th' exalted ſet 
“ Of all that's gay, and all that's great: 


Nor happy yet —and where's the wonder! 


« We live, my dear, too much aſunder.?“ 
The moral of my tale is this, ; 
Variety's the foul of bliſs. 

But ſuch variety alone 

As makes our home the more our own, 
As from the heart's impelling pow'r 
The life-blood pours its genial ſtore ; 
Though taking each a various way, 
The active ſtreams meand'ring play 
Through ev'ry artery, ev'ry vein, 

All to the heart return again; 

From thence reſume their new career, 
But ſtill return, and centre there: 

So real happineſs below 

Muſt from the heart fincerely flow; 
Nor, liſt'ning to the Syren's ſong, 

Muſt ſtray too far, or reſt too long. 

All human pleaſures thither tend ; 
Muft there begin, and there muſt end; 
Muſt there recruit their languid force, 
And gain freſh vigour from their ſource. 


THE GOAT'S BEARD.* 
A FABLE, 


« Propria quz maribus— » 
« Faemineo generi tribuuntur.“ 
LiLLY's GRAM. 


LIB. IV. FAB. 14. 
Capelle et Hirci. 


BarBam Capellz quum impeträſſent ab Jove, 
Hirci mœrentes indignari cœperant, 


* The purport of the above Fable is this. When 
the She-goats had, by their intreaties, obtained of 
Fupiter the privilege of having beards as well as 
the males, the He- goats grew angry; and com- 
plained, that he had degraded their dignity by ad- 
mitting the females to equal honours with theme 


ſelves. 5 1 85 


To which the god replied, That if they would 


take care to proſerve the real and eſſential ad- 
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MISCELLANIES. 


ul dignitatem fœminæ æquãſſent ſuam; 
Inite, inquit, illis gloria vanũ frui, 
« {t uſurpare veſtri ornatum muneris: 
« Pares dum non ſint veſttæ fortitudini.“ 5 
Hoc argumentum monet ut ſuſtineas tibi 
uuditu efle ſimi les, qui ſint virtute impares. 


height terſe lines has Fhædrus told 
(50 frugal were the bards of old) 
4 tale of goats ; and clos'd with grace 
Plan, moral, all, in that ſhort ſpace. 
las that ancient moraliſt . 
Crew nothing of the ſlender twiſt 
Which Italy, and France, have taught 
To later times to ſpin the thought. 
They are our maſters now, and we 
(blequious to their high decree, 
Whate'er the claſſic critics ſay, 
Will tell it in a modern way. | 
Tws ſomewhere on the hills, which lie 
'Twixt Rome and Naples' ſofter clime, 
(They can't eſcape the traveller's eye, 
Nor need their names be told in rhyme) 
A herd of goats, each ſhining morn, 
Midſt ſcraggy myrtle, pointed thorn, 
Quick glancing to the ſun diſplay'd 
Their ſpotted ſides, and pierc'd the ſuade. 
Their goat-herds ſtill, like thoſe of old, 
Pipe to the ſtragglers of the fold. 
' Twas there—and there (no matter when) 
with Virgil's leave, we place the ſcene. 
For ſcarcely can we think his ſwains 
Dealt much in goats on Mantua's plains; 
Much leſs cooks e*er his ſhepherds dream 
Ofpendant rocks on Mincio's ſtream. 
From Naples his enliven'd thought HT 
Is fondeſt, beſt ideas caught, 
Theocritus perhaps beſide 
Some kind embelliſhments ſupply'd, 
And poets are not common men 
Who talks of goats in Ely fen! 
'Twas there, on one important day, 
It chanc'd the he-goats were away, 
The ladies of the colony 
Had form'd a female coterie 
And, as they browz'd the cliffs among, 
Exerted all their power of tongue. 
Of eaſe and freedom much they ſpoke, 
Enfranchis'd from the huſband's yoke ; 
How bright the ſun, how ſoft the air, 
The trefoil flowers were ſweeter far, 
While thus alone they might debate 
The hardſhips of the married ſtate. 
Encourag'd by the quick'ning flame | 
Which ſpread, and caught from dame to dame, 
A matron, ſager than the reſt, 
The fair enthuſiaſts thus addreſs'd : 
* Ladies, I joy to ſee, what I. 
Have felt, and ſmother'd with a ſigh, 
Should touch at length the general breaſt, 
And honeſt nature ſtand confeſt. 
" Queens as we are, we ſee our power 
Ulurp'd, and daily finking lower. 


vantages which their ſex gave them over the 
her, they would have no reaſon to be diſſatis- 
fed with letting them partici; ate in what was 


merely ornamental. 


* 


1 vers th 


« Why do our lords and maſters reign * 
Sole monarchs o'er their ſubject train? | 
What ſtamp has nature given their line, 
« What mark to prove their right divine 
« To lead at will the paſſive herd? 
Alt can be nothing but their beard. 

« Obſerve our ſhapes, our winning airs, 
« Our ſpots more elegant than theirs; - 
« With equal eaſe, with equal ſpeed 
« We ſwim the brook, or ſkim the mead; . 
« Climb the tall cliff, where wild thyme growy, 
« On pinnacles undaunted browze, 
« Hang fearleſs o'er th' impetuous ſtream, 
« And ſkip from crag tocrag like them. 


„Why are they then to us preferr d? 


« —[t can be nothing but their beard. - 
«© Then let us to great Jove prepare 
« A ſacrifice and ſolemn prayer, 
« That he would graciouſly relieve 
« Our deep diſtreſs, and kindly give 
« The all we want to make us Dine 
“Joint empreſles by right divine.” 
A general murmur of applauſe 
Attends the ſpeech. The common cauſe 
Glows in each breaſt, and all defy 
The bonds of Salique tyranny. 
The mild, the timorous grow bold ; 
And as they ſaunter to the fold, 
Ev'n kids, with voices ſcarcely heard, 
Liſp out—* *Tis nothing but the beard.“ 
Agreed. And now with ſecret care 
The due luſtrations they prepare; . 
And having mark'd a facred field, 
Of horns a ſpacious altar build ; 
Then from the fragrant herbs that 
On craggy cliff, or mountain's brow, 
They cull the ſweets: and ſtuff the pile 
With * tragopogon's downy ſpoil, 
And gums of + tragacanth to raiſe 
The bickering flame, and ſpeed the blaze. 
But chief the flower beyond compare, 
The flaunting j woedbine revell'd there, 
Sacred to goats; and bore their name, 
Till botaniſts of modern ſame 
New-fangled titles choſe to give 
To almoſt all the plants that live. 
Of theſe a hallow'd heap they place 
With all the ſkill of female grace; 
Then ſpread the ſprigs to catch the air, 
And light them with the bruſhy hair 
Pluck'd flily from their huſbands' chins, 
In ſeeming ſport, when love begins. 
« Hear, father Jove, if ſtill thy mind 
« With partial fondneſs views our kind ; 
« If nurs'd by goats, as ſtory ſays, 
Thou {till retain'ſt their gameſome ways; 


* If on || thy ſhield her ſkin appears, 


© Who fed with milk thy infant years; 
« Tf Capricorn advanc'd by thee, 
« Shines in the ſphere a deity, &c. &c. 


* Aflant called in Engliſh the goat's beard, _ 

+ The gaat's thorn. The gums of this plant are uſed 
in medicine, | 

i The caprifolium, or geat's leaf of the ancients and 
of Tournefort. Linneus ranks it under the genus of lo» 
nicera, as he does the tragacanth under that of aſtragalus. 
| The egis, called ſo from the goat's ſtin which ca- 


A 


« Hear, father Jove, our juſt requeſt ; 

te O grant us . and — bleſt?“ 
Swift mounts the blaze, the ſcented ſky 

Seems pleas'd, the zephyrs gently ſigh, 

And Jove himſelf, in frolic mood, 

Reclining on an amber cloud, 

Snuff d in the gale ; and though he hides 
A laugh which almoſt burſts * ſides, 
Smil'd ious on the ſuppliant crew; 
And from the left his thunder flew : 

Bleſt omen of ſucceſs! Ye fair, | 
Who know what tyrant ſpouſes are, 
If e'er you flipt the tighten'd rein, 

Or gave a ſurly huſband pain, 

Gueſs at their joy. Devoutly low 
They bent, and with prophetic glow _ 

Tun wreath'd their work 
With ffittiſh coyneſs met the males, 

And ſcarce admitted the embrace, 

But merely to preſerve the race. | 

But chief the river banks they throng ; 
Narciſſus- like o'er fountains hulg, 

And not a puddle could they paſs 

Without à ſquint to view their face, 

Happy to ſec the ſprouts ariſe, 

Which promis'd future dignities. 

When lo! their utmoſt wiſh prevails. 

A beard, as graceful as the male's, | 

Flows from their ehins; and forth they mov'd, 

At once to be rever'd and loy'd; « 

Looking (to borrow a quaint phraſe ' 

From Youn , to deck our humbler lays), 

« Delightfully with all their might,” 

The he-goats ſtarted at the fight. 

« Angels and miniſters of grace!“ 

Appear'd on theirs, like * Garrick's face. 

Glance after glance oblique they ſent, 

Then fix'd in dumb aſtoniſhment. 


. Scarce more amaz d did + Atlas ſtand, 


Sole monarch of th* Heſperian ſtrand, 
When Perſeus on his ſhield diſplay' d 
Terrific charms, the Gorgon's head. 

At laſt recovering their ſurpriſe, ' 
For goats, like men, are ſometimes wiſe, 
On this abſurd, new-modell'd plan, 
Like human couples they began, 
Unwilling, for decorum's ſake, - 

uite to unite, or quite to break. 
With ſhort halfwords, and looks that leer'd, 
They frown'd, they pouted, and they ſneer'd. 
In general terms expreſs'd their thoughts 
On private and peculiar faults; 
Dropp'd hints they ſcarcely wiſh'd to ſmother, 
And: talk d not to, but at each other. 
Till ſtrife engend'ring more and more, 
They downright wrangled, if not ſwore; 
And ev'n the fair could ſcarce refrain 

From broad expreſſions, when they ſaw 
Th' accompliſhments they wiſh'd to gain, 

Created not reſpect, but awe ; 
And ſofter kids uſurp'd the flames 
Due only to experienc'd dames. 


T'was then the general diſcord roſe; 


And Jove (induſtrious to compoſe 


'The caſual feuds his haſty nod 
Had caus'd) ; well worthy ſuch a god, 


In the character of Hamlet. 5 
+ Ovid's Metamorphoſis, book 4th. fab, 15th, 


s, they cock'd their tails 


* 
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| 'Conven'd the ſtates. And though he knew 


What mortals ſay is really true, 

Advice is ſometimes thrown away,” 

He bade them meet, and fix'd the day. 
Each conſcious of their claim, divide 

In ſeparate bands on either ſide. 

Like clients in a party cauſe, 
Determin'd to ſucceed or die 

(What. 'er their judge may talk of laws), 
Staunch martyrs to integrity. 

The god appear'd in proper ſtate, 

Not as the arbiter of fate, 

With all thoſe enſigns of command 

Which ſway the air, the ſea, the land, 

But yet with dignity, to draw 

Attention, and becomming awe. 

„% Approach,” he cry'd, © your idle ſtrife 

« Has rais'd a thought: I'll give it life, 

For know, ye goats, my high beheſts 

„ Shall not be thrown away on beaſts. 

« When ſexes plead, the cauſe is common; 

« Begoats no more, but man and woman,” 
The change enſues. He ſmil'd again, 

And thus addreſs'd the motley train: 

(Here might we tell in Ovid's lay, 

How forms to other forms gave way, 

How pert-cock'd tails, and ſhaggy hides, 

And horns, and twenty things beſides, 

Grew ſpruce bag-wigs, or well queu'd hair, 

The floating ſack, the Pet-en- l air, 

Fur gown, gold chain, or regal robe, 

Which rules in ermin'd ſtate the globe. 

We wave all this, and ſay again, 

He thus addreſs'd the motley train). _ 

When firſt I different ſexes form'd, 

Happy myſelf, with goodneſs warm'd, 

I meant you helpmates for each other; 

The ties of father, ſon, and brother, 

And all the charities below | 

I kindly meant ſhould ſpring from you, 

Were more exalted ſcenes your lot, 

I kindly meant, as who would not, 

The fair ſhould ſooth the hero's care, 

The hero ſhould prote the fair ; 

The ſtateſman's toils a reſpite find 

In pleaſures of domeſtic kind ; 

And kings themſelves in ſocial down 

Forget the thorns which line a crown, 

In humbler life that man ſhould roam 

| Buſy abroad, while ſhe at home, 

Impatient for his dear return, 

Should bid the crackling incenſe burn, 

And ſpread, as fortune might afford, 

The genial feaſt, or frugal board; 

The joys of honeſt competence, 

The ſolace even of indigence. 

But things are chang d, no matter how; 

Theſe bleſſings are not frequent now. 

Let time account, as he glides on, 

For all his wings and ſcythe have done: 

We take you in his preſent page, 

The refuſe of an iron age. 

Then hear our ſober thoughts. 

Ve dames, 

Affection and good breeding claims 

That firſt, in preference to the males, 

We place your merits in the ſcales. 

For whether *twas deſign'd or not, 


ö 


{ 


Lou ſome aſcendency have got, 


* 
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ladies, we own, haye had their ſhare 

1a karning, politics, and war. 

To paſs at once-the doubtful tale 

of Amazons in coats of mail 

(ables which ancient Greece has taught, 
ud if I knew them, I've forgot). 

Authentic records {till contain, 

To make the females juſtly vain, 

framples of heroic worth 

&miramis of * gaſt and + north. 
Margret the Anjouvine, of Spain 

| Fair Blanche, and $ Ellen of Guienne. 
Catherine of France immortal grew 
Arubric ſaint with Bartho mew : 

Ruſſia Catherines more than one 

Have done great things: and many a Joan 
Has buſtled in the active ſcene ; A 
4The Pope, the warrior, and the . ! 
ut theſe are ſtars which blaze and fall ; 

Oer Albion did a riſe 

A conſtellation of them all, 
And ſhines the Virgo of the ſkies ! 
Some dames of leſs athletic mould, 
By mere misfortune render'd bold, 
Hare drawn the dagger in defence 
ol their own ſpotleſs innocence. 
Oer theſe the penſive muſe ſhall mourn, 
And pity's tear ſhall grace their urn. 
jt Others, a more heroic part, 

By juſt revenge to 5 led, 
Hare plung'd it in a huſband's heart, 

And triumph'd o'er the mighty dead. 

Though laurels are their meed, tis true, 
Let milder females have their due, 

Aud be with humbler myrtles crown'd, 
Who ||| ſuck*d the poiſon from the wound. 
For folks there are who don't admire 

lo angel forms that ſoul of fire, 

# The wife of Ninus. 8 

+ Margaret de Waldemar, commonly called the Se- 
miramis of the North. She united in her own perſon 
the three kingdoms of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. 
The firſt by deſcent, the ſecond by marriage, and the third 
by congueft. See the union of Calmar, 1393. 

i Wife of Henry the Sixth of England, 2wbo (not- 
withlanding ber ſuppoſed intrigue with the Duke of Suf- 
ful], ſupported the intereſt of ber huſband aud his family 
with the moſt heroic ſpirit. 

|| Blanche of Caſtile, wife to Louis the Eighth of 
France, She governed that kingdom' during the minority 
of ber fon St. Louis, and during bis abſence at the Holy 
Wars, with great fortitude and ſucceſs. The wicked 
bronicles of the times have been very free with ber cha- 
rabter, 

Ar adventurer in the cruſades. She was firſt mar- 
ried to Louis the Seventh of France, by whom ſbe was 
divorced, under a pretence of conſanguinity ; and was af= 
terwards rife to Henry the Second of England. Her 
behaviour bere is well known. | 

The famous Catherine of Medicis, wife t9 Henry 
the Second of France, and mother to the three ſucceeding 
mmarchs, The maſſucre of Paris on St. Bartholomew's 
Day was conducted unter ber auſpices. | 

Tt Pepe Foan, Joan of Arc, and Joan of Naples. 

tj Some. Others. ] Of theſe tuo aſſertions the author 
tees not chooſe to give examples, as ſome might be thought 

2 2 and others invidious. © g 
" Wbether the flory of Eleanor of Caſtile, wife to 
Etward the Firſt of England, is u or . 
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Nor are quite plan's with wounds and ſcars” 


On limbs beſt fram'd for fofter wars. 1 
Nay, now, ſo ſqueamifh men are grown, 
Their manners are ſo like our own, ? 
That though no Spartan dames we vier ; 
Thump'd, cuff'd, and wreſtled black and blue, 
Ev'n ſlighter blemiſhes offend * 
Sometimes the fair one's fondeſt friend, * _ 9 
Glo ious no doubt it is, to dare ö 13 
The dangers of the ſylvan war, 5 — 
When foremoſt in the chaſe you ride | 
Some headlong ſteed you cannot guide, 
And owe, by Providence or chance, 
Yaur ſafety to your ignorance. 
But ah ! the conſequential ill "4; AUP 
Might there reſtrain ev'n woman's will, 2 
The ſurrow plough'd by * Tyburn hat 
On the fair forehead's Parian flat, 
The freckles, blotches, and parch'd ſkins, 
The worms, which like black-headed pins 
Peep through the damaſk cheek, or ri 1 
On noſes bloated out of ſize, | | f 
Are things which females ought to dread, 
But you know beſt, and I proceed. 
Some ſages, a pecnliar thought, 


Think politics become you not. 


Nay one, well vers'd in nature's rules, 
Calls “ cunning women knaviſh fools,” 


— Your pardon—l but barely hint 


What impious mortals dare to print. 
In learning, doubtleſs, you have ſhin d 4 
The paragons of human kind. „ 0 


Each abſtract ſcience have explor d; 


Have pierc'd through nature's coyeſt heard : 


And cropp'd the lovelieſt flowers that blass . 

On ſteep Parnaſſus double brow. - ; 
And yet what ſmall remains we find! 

Aſpaſia left no tracts behind; 

Content her doctrines to impart, - 

As oral truths, warm from the heart. 

And ill-bred time has ſwept awa 

Full many a grave and ſprightly lay, 

Full many a tome of juſt renown, 

Fram'd by the numerous fair, who ſhone 

Poetic or hiſtoric queens, 

From Sappho down to || Anne Comnenes. | 
In modern days the female pen E 

Is paramount, and copes with men. | | 

Ladies have led th' inſtructive crew, 

And kindly told us all they knew. _ 

In France, in Britain, many a ſcore, 

I mention none—to praiſe the more. 


Eleanor croſſes exiſting at preſent are « fuſſicient telimany 
of ber Ws 2 and his gratitude to her me- 
mory. 
© The ſmall round bat, which acquired its name from 
its being the diſtinguiſhed mark of a pickpocket : it is now 
adopted by gentlemen and ladies, tA 
+ © A cunning wvomen is a knaviſh l. 
Lord Lyttleton's Advice to a — 4 R 
The pupils of this learned lady (if he except So- 
Rn 3 them ber e too, and conſeguenily 
received inſtruction in the moſt agreeable manner it could 
be conveyed. 
| A princeſs of great learning, daughter of Aerius 
Comnenus, emperor of Conſtantinople, during the time 0, 
the firſt cruſades. She wrote the hiſtory of ber father 8 
long reign, and is ranked among the Byzantine biſtorians., 
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And yet in that ſame little iſle 
I view with a peculiar ſmile; 
And wiſh to name a choſen few: 
A—, or a „ 
Or——But I won't. It envy raiſes. 
Few men can bear each other's praiſes, 
And in the fair one would not fee + 
A Genus irritabile, 5 

Swift ſays, a clever ſchoolboy's fame 
Is all at which the ſex ſhould aim. 
It may be ſo, and he be wiſe— 
But I authorities deſpiſe. 
Men cannot judge in ſuch affairs. 
1 grant your talents great as theirs, 
Your wit of a more piercing kind, 
Your ſenſe more moral and refin'd ; 
And ſhould ye from ſtrict reaſoning ſwerve, 


| You ſtill have conqueſt in reſerve. 


If arguments are ſometimes ſlight, 
Tour eyes are always in the right.” 
In love your empire is ſupreme, 
The hero's palm, the poet's theme. 
Nor will we dare to fix a date 
When the ſoft empire yields to fate. 
At ſeventy great Eliza lov'd, - 
Though coy, pres F her heroes prov'd, 
And | Ninon had a longer reign, 
She lov'd, and was belov'd again; 
Let Gedoyne the juſt era fix, 
At eighty, or at eighty-ſ:x. 

One little hint before we cloſe 
This tedious ſoporific doſe, 
One little hint we chooſe to give, 
That nuptial harmony may live. 
As huſbands, though on ſmall pretence, 
Are wond'rous jealous of their ſenſe, 
Perhaps twere prudent to conceal 
The great accompliſhments you feel. 
Then ſcreen what pains the naked eye 
With that thin gauze call'd modeſty ; 
At leaſt with diffidence maintain 
The triumphs you are ſure to gain. 
Arm'd with this caution, juſtly claim 
Your genuine ſhare of power and fame; 
Be every thing your conſcious merit 
Inſpires, and with becoming ſpirit 
Expand each paſſion of the heart, 
Each talent nature gives exert ; 
Be wile, be learn'd, be brave, nay fear d 
But keep your ſex, and || hide the beard. 


® A line of Prior. | 
+ Eſſex and Courtn 
} Tt is recorded of the 


ment of ber gratitude for his attentions. 


How long the attachment laſted, the author af this poem 
bat modeſtly left undetermined. 
IA certain Grecian painter, who had uſually exert- 
ed his talents on laſcivious ſubjects, was commanded by 
the flate under <vbich he lived to gtone for bis errors, by 


Forming a piece which ſbould damp the moſt licentious ap- 


a” 
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e celebrated Ninon  Enclos, that 
« French Abbe, of the name of Gedoyne, had long 
elicited ber favours, ab Was . oftoniſhed at ber 
coyneſs, When ſhe yielded at laſt, ſbe begged his pardon 
or ſo dilatory a compliance, and pleaded as ber excuſe, 
that ber female vanity was piqued upon baving a lover 
efter ſbe was fourſcore ; that ſhe had only completed her 
eigbtieth year the day before, and therefore hoped ber em- 
preſſment 10 oblige bim would be a proper achnowledg- 


. 


W. WHITEHEAD. 
Ladies, your ſlave.— The dames withdrew, 
Now, gentlemen, I turn to you. 
You heard the leſſons which I gave, 
At once both ludicrous and grave, 
And ſneer'd perhaps; but have a care, 


I only banter'd with the fair. 
When your impertant cauſe comes on, 
We take it in a higher tone. 

Is there a fault in womankind : 
You did not make, or ſtrive to find ? 


| To riſe on your defects you teach them, 


And loſe your virtues ere they reach them, 
Would e'er ambition touch their brain, 
Did you your lawful rule maintain, 
With tenderneſs exert your ſway, 
And mildly win them to obey? , 
Had Cæſar, Antony, been men, 
We ſcarce had heard of * Egypt's queen, 
Follies and vices of his own : 
Sunk to a ſlave great Philip's ſon; 
Nor did + Alcides learn to ſpin 
Till he put off the lion's fkin, 
Henry the Fourth of France (a name 
We love, we pity, and we blame), 
Had frailties which the meaneſt clown 
Of native ſenſe would bluſh to own. 
D*Etree, Vernueil, and twenty more, 
Will prove him vaſſal to a ' 
Nothing could tame the headſtrong lad, 
Whoſe pure good nature was run mad. 
Ev'n toil, and penury, and pain, J 
And þ Sully, teaz'd and preach'd in vain, 
Nothing could ſtop th' inſatiate rage, 
Not even the haſty || ſnow of age ; 
Not even his laſt provoking S wife, 
That firebrand of perpetual ſtrife, 
Who ſet half Europe in a flame, 
And died, poor wretch, an empty name, 
In what the world calls politics, 
Lou teach the fair a thouſand tricks. 
Full many a miſtreſs of a king, 
At firſt a plain unheeded thing, 
But ſwells in fancied dignity, 
And glories in her infamy; 
Till to diſtreſs a weaker brother, 
You play her off againſt each other; 
Improve the ſex's native wiles, 
Th artillery of tears and ſmiles; 
Flatter her pride or peeviſhneſs, 
Till ſhe, elated by ſucceſs, 
Feels her own force, and, bolder grown 
By your inſtructions, acts alone; 
Procures now this, now that man's fall, 
And fairly triumphs o'er you all, 


petite. He accordingly drew a nated Venus, with l. 
the charms his imagination could ſuggeſt, and then, ts 
make her totally diſguſting, clapped on ber a beard, 
* Cleopatra, © : 
t His condeſcenſions to Omphale are well known, 
See bjs Memoirs. ; 
l He was very early gray. 2 
Mary of Medicis. This lady 2vas of an ambitious 
intriguing ſpirit, with a very mean underſtanding. That 
He 20as a © proveting wife,” Sully's Memoirs ſufficient 
ly teſtify, The diſturbances ſbe raiſed at home, and ibe 
cabals ſhe entered into abroad during her exile, are a prof 
of the ſecond poſition, The laſt ſbe muſt have ſeven 


felt, for ſbe died at Cologne in 164%, in extreme miſery 
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The ſecond Charles on England's throne 
dvd from oblivion by his crown), 
dal him whatever you think fit, 
A knave, an idiot, or a wit, 
Hd from his travels learnt no more 
Than modern youths from Europe's tour. 
To all that ſhould improve his mind, 
The voluntary dupe was blind. 
nate er calamities fell on him, 
Dilrels was thrown away upon him; 
The ſame unfeeling thoughtleſs thing, 
Whether an exile, or a king. 

Cleaveland and Portſmouth had fine features, 
And yet they were but filly creatures, 


drew, 


Play'd off like ſhuttles in a loom 
(lo weave the web d England's doom! 
By knaves abroad, and. knaves at home). 
Oktal who ſooth'd his“ idle hours 
(To wave his en paſſant amours), 
Of all who gloried in the flame, 
And in broad day-light blaz'd their ſhame, 
dite of her + frolics and expence, : 
Nell Gwyn alone had common ſenſe. 
Of gaming little ſhall be ſaid, 
You're ſurfeited upon that head. 
What arguments can move the mind, 
Where folly is with madneſs join'd ? 
What ſober reaſoning can prevail, 
Where even contempt and ruin fail? 
Yet let me mention, betwixt friends, 
hun not the taper at both ends.” 
Why muſt your wives be taught by you, 
That necdleſs art to ſquander too? 
Whene'er they ſhow their bracelet ſtrings, 
Their dear white hands, and brilliant rings, 
lt hould be in a quiet way; 
Ladies ſhould piddle, and not play. 

You know too well your glorious power, 
Greatly to loſe in half an hour 
What coſt your anceſtors with pain 
At leaſt full half an age to gain. 

Ihen let your ſpouſes (to be grave) 

For coals and candles ſomething ſave, 

And keep their pin-money and jointures, 
To free from jail the kind appointers. 

Learning—you ſcarce know what it is. 
Then put the queſtion, and 'tis this: 

True learning is the mind's good breeding, 
Tis Common Senſe improv'd by reading. 
I' Common Senſe, that corner-ſtone, 

I wanting; let the reſt alone. 

better be tools Without pretence, 

Than coxcomhs even of eminence. 

{ Eve from her huſband's lips preferr'd 
What ſhe from angels might have heard. 


* There xras as much of lazineſs as of love in all thoſe 
bours which he paſſed among his miftreſſes ; wwho ſerved 
en'; to fill up bas fer. glio, 2ohile @ bewwi.ching kind of plea- 
ſure, called ſauntering, wvos the ſultan gueen he deligbt- 
ein, Duke of Buckingham's Character of Charles 
the Second, 

f Biſhop Burnet, in his Hiſtory of his ou Times, 
ſa: of Ars. Gwyn, that ſbe was the indiſcreeteſt and 
wild} creature that ever vas in a court, yet continued 
bo the end of the kings life in great favour, and was main- 
tunel at a vaſt expence. 

might have added to ber credit, that ſbe never 
4% dat al! wvith the eoretcbed folitics of thoſe timer. 
t In the eighth book of Paradiſe Lye. 
Vor. XI. 
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And wiſely choſe to underſtand 

Exalted truths at ſecond hand. 3 

Should your ſoft mates adopt her notions, 

And for inſtruction wait your motions, 

To what improvements would they reach ? 

Lord bleſs you, what have you to teach? 
Ves, one thing, I confeſs you deal in, 

And read in fairly without ſpelling. 

In that, I own, your zeal is ſuch, 

You even communicate too much. 

In matter, ſpirit, and in fate, 


Your knowledge is extremely greats 
e 


Nobly deſerting Common Se 
For metaphyſic excellence. 
And yet whate' er you ſay, or ſing, 
Religion is a ſerious thing. 
At leaſt to me you will allow 
A deity, it muſt be ſo. 
Then let me whiſper—* Don't perplex 
Wich ſpecious Lava the weaker ſex. 
« Let them enjoy their Tates and Brad 
% Free-thinking is not ſport for ladies. 
Ist not enough you read Voltaire, 

While ſneering valets frizz your hair, 
And half aſleep, with half an eye, 

Steal in dear infidelity ? 

Is't not enough Helvetius' ſchemes 
Elucidate your waking dreams 

(Though each who on the doQtrine doats 
Skips o'er the text, to ſkim the notes), 
Why muſt the fair be made the wiſe 
Partakers of your myſteries? 

You'll ſay they liſten to your chat. 

I grant them fools, but what of that? 
Your prudence, ſure, might be ſo civil 
Jo let your females fear the devil. 
Even for the comfort of your lives, 
Some muſt be mothers, daughters, wives; 
Howe'er it with-your genius ſuits, 

They ſhall not all be proſtitutes. 
Firm as the ſoge Lucretius draws 
Above religion, morals, laws, 

Secure (though at a proper diſtance) 

Of that great bleſſing nonexiſtence, 

You triumph ; each a deity 

In all, but immortality. 

Why, therefore, will ye condeſcend 

To teaze a weak believing friend, 

Whoſe honeſt ignorance might gain 

From error a relief in pain, 

And bear with fortitude and honour 

The miſeries you brought upon her? 
Momus perhaps would lily fay, 

For Momus has a merry way, 

Why will your wiſdom and your wit 

To ſuch degrading tricks ſubmit? 

Why in ſoft boſoms raiſe a riot ? 
Can't ye be d=-ran'd yourſelves in quiet? 

Put that's an after thought; at preſent 

We merely wiſh you to be decent. 
And juſt will add ſome trifling things, 
From whence we thiuk confuſion ſprings 

* You'll eaſily conceive in gods, 

Who fix in air their thin abodes, 

And feaft on incenſe and ambroſia; 

Foul feeding muſt create a nauſea. 

Yet we ourſelves to fleſh and blood 

Have granted more ſubſtantial food, 

Nor wonder that, in times like yours, 

All but the poor are N 

3 


* 


* 


And reaſon from effects to cauſes 
On roti's, entremets, and ſauces. 


But here be wiſe, the reaſon's clear, 
Be niggards of your knowledge here, 
And to yourſelves alone confine 

That firſt of bleſſings, how to dine. 
For ſhould the fair your taſte purſue, 
And eating be their ſcience too, 
Should they too catch this naſty trick 
(The bare idea makes me ſick), 

What would become of nature's boaſt ? 
Their beauty and their ſex were loſt. 
I turn diſguſted from the fcene— 
She-gluttons are ſhe-aldermen. 

- Another precept lingers yet, 

To make the tireſome group complete. 
In all your commerce with the ſex, 
Whether you mean to pleaſe or vex ; 


Ik not well bred, at leaſt be civil; 


Ill manners are a catching evil. 
I ſpeak to the fuperior few— þ 
Ye Britzth youths, I fpeak to you. 
Ihe ancient heroes of romance, 
Idolaters in complaiſance, 
So hit the ſex's deareſt whim, 
So rais'd them in their own eſteem, 
That ev'ry conſcious worth increas d. 
And every foible ſunk to reſt. 
Nay, een when chivalry was o'er, 
And adoration reign'd no more, 
Within due bounds the following ſect 
Reſtrain'd them by profound reſpect ; 
Politely graſp'd the filken reins, 
And held them in ideal chains. 

But now, when you appear before em, 
You want all deference and decorum ; 


And, conſcious of good Heav'n knows what, 
© Noddle your heads, and ſlouch your hat; 


Or, careleſs of the circling throng, 
Through full aſſemblies lounge along, 
And on a couch politely throw 
Your lftleſs limbs without a bow, 
While all the fair, like Sheba's queen, 
Crowd eager to the inviting fcene, 
And o'er that couch in raptures hang, 
To hear their Solomon's harangue. 
No doubt, tis ecifying ſtuff 
(For gentle ears are cannon proof), 
And wiſe the doctrines which you teach. 
But your examples more than preach : 
For tis fromm hence your high-bred laſſes 
Loſe or deſpiſe their native graces. ' 
Hence comes it that at every rout 
They hoyden in, and hoyden out. 
The modeſt dignity of yore, 
The ſtep chaſtis d, is ſeen no more. 
They hop, they gallop, and they trot, 
A curt'ſy is a thing forgot. 
Th' affected ſtare, the thruſt- out chin, 
The leer, the titter, and the grin, 
Supply what “ hung on Hebe's cheek, 
« And lov'd to live in dimple fleck.”” 5 
Nay, ſome who boaſt their fixteen quarters 
One might miſtake for chandlers daughters. 
Ah, could theſe triffers of a day 
Know what their maſters think and ſay, 
When o'er their claret they debate 
Zach pretty. victim's future fate; 


f 


| With what contempt and malice fraught 
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They ſneer the follies they have taught; * 
How deep a bluſh their cheek would fire! Fy'n w 
Their little breaſts would burſt with ire; The fai 
And the moſt heedleſs mawkin there, He v 
The lovelieſt idiot, drop a tear. That 't 
Virtues have ſexes, paſt a doubt, Who tc 
Mythologiſts have mark'd them out ; Of d 
Nor yet in excellence alone fow'd 
Have this peculiar difference ſhown : And 
Your vices—that's too hard a name That v 
Your follies—ſhould not be the ſame, All tr: 
In every plant, in every grain And m 
Of nature's genuine works, we find To gat 
Some innate eſſences remain, "Twas 
Which mark the ſpecies and the kind. This n 
Though forms may vary, round or ſquare, Your ( 
Be ſmooth, be rough, be regular; You 
Though colours ſeparate or unite, Whoſe 
The ſport of ſuperficial light ? Has 
Yet 1s there ſomething, that, or this, | 
By nature's kind indulgence ſown, | V 
Which makes each thing be what it is, — 
A tree a tree, a ſtone a ſtone. « A 
So in each ſex diſtin and clear As 
A genuine fomething ſhould appear, With 
A je-ne (ai quoi, however flight, ar 
To vindicate the natural right. 45 
Then, firs, for I perceive you yawn, (For 
Be this concluſion fairly drawn; Had 
Sexes are proper, and not common; Half 
Man muſt be man, and woman woman. Lock 
In ſhort, be coxcombs if you pleaſe, 
Be arrant ladies in your dreſs; And 
Be every name the vulgar give That 
To what their groſſneſs can't conceive: 
Yet one ſmall favour let me aſk, Let 1 
Not to impoſe. too hard a tafk— And 
Whether you fix your fancied reign Lips 
In brothels, or in drawing-rooms, 
The little ſomething ſtill retain. To 
Be gameſters, gluttons, jockies, grooms, The 
Be all which nature never meant, The 
Free-thinkers in the full extent, The 
But ah; for ſomething be rever'd, 
And keep your ſex, and ſhow the beard. Ane 
1 
TO HER GRACE THE — 
DUTCHESS OF QUEENSBURY *. = 
Son 
Say, ſhall a bard in theſe late times Th 
Dare to addreſs his trivial rhymes 
To her, whom Prior, Pope, and Gay, But 
And every bard who breath'd a lay, An 


Of happier vein, was fond to chooſe 
The patroneſs of every muſe ? Cot 
Say, can he hope that you, the theme 


Of partial Swift's ſevere eſteem, Pu 
* Tn the firſt edition of this litth 5 the nam: 
ꝛbat not printed. As the Dutcheſs is fence dead, it cate ca 
not be neceſſary to conceal it, She was of a great ag: 
when this compliment ⁊uas paid to her, wobich was ſite Yc 
gularly well adapted, as her Grace never changed bet 
dreſs according to the faſoion, but retained that which 1 
bad been in vogue when ſbe was a young beauty. Y 


— 
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who have borne meridian'rays, 

uu vp d in poetic blaze, 
Fyn with indulgence ſhould receive 
The fainter gleams of ebbing eve. 

He will; and boldly ſay in print, 
That twas your Grace who gave the hint; 
Who told him that the preſent ſcene 

Of dreſs, and each prepoſterous faſhion, 
flow'd from ſupineneſs in the men, 

And not from female inclination, 
That women were oblig'd to try 
All ſtratagems to catch the eye, 
And many a wild vagary play, 
To gain attention any way, | 
was merely cunning in the fair, 
This may be true—But have a care; 
Your Grace will contradict in part, 

Your own aſſertion, and my ſong, 
Whoſe beauty, undiſguis'd by art, 

Has charm'd ſo much, and charm'd ſo long. 


VENUS ATTIRING THE GRACES. 


© In naked beauty more adorn'd, 
« More lovely.” M1LToON. 


As Venus one day, at her toilet affairs, 
wich the graces attending, adjuſted her airs, 
ln a negligent way, without boddice or hoop, 
As* Guido has painted the beautiful group, 
(For Guido, no doubt, in idea at leaſt, 
Had ſeen all the graces and Venus undreſt), 
Half penſive, half ſmiling, the goddeſs of beauty 
Look'd round on the girls, as they toil'd in their 
uty: [carry'd, 
And ſurely, ſhe cry*d, yon have ſtrangely miſ- 
That not one of the three ſhould have ever been 
marry'd. [noſes, 
Let me nicely examine Fair foreheads, ſtraight 
And cheeks that might rival Aurora's own roſes ; 
Lips; teeth; and what eyes! that can Janguiſh 
or roll, 
To enliven or ſoften the elegant whole. deck; 
The ſweet auburn treſſes, that ſhade what they 
The ſhoulders, that fall from the delicate neck; 
The poliſh'd round arm, which my ſtatues might 
own, [zone. 
And the lovely contour which deſcends from the 
Then how it ſhould happen I cannot divine: 
Either you are too coy, or the gods too ſupine. 
| believe tis the latter; for every ſoft boſom 
Muſt have its attachments, and wiſh to diſcloſe em. 
dome lovers not beauty, but novelty warms, 
They have ſeen you ſo often, they're tir'd of your 


charms. | 
But Ill find out a method their langour to move, 
And at leaſt make them ſtare, if 1 can't make 
them love. | | [face F, 
Come here, you two girls, that look full in my 
And you that ſo often are turning your back, 
Put on Dn cork rumps, and then tighten your 
ays ; 
Till your hips and your ribs, and the ftrings 
G crack. 
Can ye ſpeak ? can ye breathe? Not a word 
Then *twill do. ooo 
You have often dreſs'd me, and for once P11 dreſs 


* The celebrated picture of Venus attired by the graces. 
+ Aluding to the uſual reprelentotion of the graces, 


„ 

Don't let your curls fall with that natural bend. 

But ſtretch them up tight till each hair ſtands an 
end, [tow'rs ; 

One, two, nay three cuſhions, like Cybele's 

Then a few ells of gauze, and ſome baſkits of 
flow'rs. 

Theſe bottles of nectar will ſerve for perſume 

Go pluck the fledg'd Cupids, and bring me theit 
plumes. * _ — 

If that's not enough, you may ſtrip all the fowls, 

My doves, Lee peacocks, and Pallas's owls. - 

And ſtay, from Jove's eagle, if napping * you 
take him, 

You may ſnatch a few quills—but be ſure you 
don't wake him. | 

Hold ! what are ye doing! I vow and proteſt, 
If wr ine. you cloſely, you'll ſpoil the whole 


1 1 
What I have diſorder'd, you ſtill ſet to rights, 
And 1 unwilling to make yourſclyes 
rights, 2 | : 
What I am concealing, you want to diſplays _ 
But it ſha'n't ſerve the turn, for 1 will have my 
way. | 
Thoſe crimp'd colet'montẽs don't reach to your 
| chins, |; "03 pins. 
And the heels of your ſlippers are broader than 
You can ſtand, you.can walk, like the girls in the 
ſtreet ; | [ feet. 
"Thoſe buckles won't do, they ſcarce cover your 
Here, run to the Cyclops, you boys without wmgs, 
And bring up their boxes of contraband things. 
* = * * = 4 2 


Well, now you're bedizen'd, I'll ſwear, 4s ye 
8, 7 glaſs. 

I can ſcarcely help laughing Don't look in the 
Thoſe tittering boys ſhall be whipt if they teaze 


you; | ; 
So come away girls. From your torments to 
eaſe you, | " 


We'll haſte to Olympus, and get the thing over; 
I have 8 the leaſt doubt but you'll each find u 
over. | | 
And if it ſucceeds, with a tortent of mirth 
We'll peſter their godſhips agen and agen; 


* The ſleeping Eagle in Pindar, thus tranflated by N. oft. 


| Perch'd on the ſceptre of th' Olympian king, 


The thrilling darts of harmony he feels; - 
And indolently hangs his rapid wing, 

While gentle ſleep his cloting eye-lids ſeals ; 
And o'er his heaving limbs in looſe array 
To ev'ry balmy gale the ruffling feathers play. 


Thus imitated by Akenſide. 

With ſlacken'd wings, 
While now the ſolemn concert breathes around, 
Incumbent o'er the ſceptre of his lord 
—_ the ſtern eagle; by the number'd notes 
Pofleſs'd; and ſatiate with the melting tone; 
Sovereign of birds. 

And thus by Gray. 
Perching on the ſceptered hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather'd king 


With ruffled plumes, and flagging wing: 
Quench'd in dark clouds of flumber lie 


| Ie terror of his beak, and lightnings of his eye 
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Then ſend the receipt to the ladies on earth, May every charm! which now appears, | 
ö And bid them become monſtexs, till men be- | Increaſe, and brighten with her years! ſhen le 
| come men. { And may that ſame old creeping time wr 
| 5 > | Go'on _— ſhe a5 MANX her prime, ; ory 
| wow I Then, like a maſter of his trade, 
[ UN A MESSAGE-CARDIN VERSE, Stand ſtill, nor hurt the work he made. The blu 
| SENT BY A LADY. | Are c 
G Hermes, the gameſter of the ſky, ann en. Qhe bu 
| 1 2 _ for once _— delights, | A 80NG. 5 | 
by d down to earth, exceeding fly, 3 . * 
1. — bade his coachman drive 70 White's. 9 ee. eee — 
| In form a beau, ſo light he trips, e a", _ 
You'd f. ſs. hi And yet I'll ſwear I can't tell how But, 
FTou'd ſwear his wings were at his heels; The pleaſing plague ſtole on me. | 
From glaſs to glaſs alert he ſkips, 
And bows and prattles while he deals. Tis not her face which love creates, 
In ſhort, ſo well his pn he play'd, For there no graces revel; 
| The waiters took him for a peer; | 'Tis not her ſhape, for there the fates 4 
And ev'n ſome great mee whilſp'ring ſaid Have rather been uncivil. 55 4 
| He was no vulgar foreigner, ; 3 : . iso 
4 Whate'er he N — the board, Lis not her air, for ſure in that G1 c 


Won every bett, and every game; „% Eads. Win 
Stripp'd ev'n the rooks, who ſtamp'd and roar' d, I ike any other woman : ; 


And wonder'd how the devil it came! Inque 
He wonder'd too, and thought it hard; Her voice, her touch, might give th' alarm Aſpice 
But found at laſt this great command 'was both perhaps, or neither; Her 
Was owing to one fav'rite card, In ſhort, *twas that provoking charm ; Splva t. 
Which {till brought luck into his hand. | Of Czha all together. Aut 
The four of ſpades; whene'er he ſaw | $iquis 
Its fable ſpots, he laugh'd at rules, | THE DOUBLE CONQUEST. Et ſt 
Took odds beyond the gaming law, 8 e ig 
And Hoyle and Philidor were fools. r Acta 
But now, for now *twas time to go, i Or mulic, and of beauty's power, At nud: 
What gratitude ſhall he expreſs? I doubted much, and doubted long : Atq 
And what peculiar boon beſtow The faireſt face a gaudy flower, -, ' 
Upon the cauſe of his ſucceſs ? An empty Gans the ſweeteſt ſong. 
Suppoſe, for ſomething muſt be done, . : 18 Waor' 
- On Juno's ſelf he could prevail . | But when her voice Clarinda rais d, 3 
To pick the pips out, one by one, | And ſung ſo lweet, and ſmil d ſo gay, Vo 
And ftick them in her peacock's tail. At once liſten'd, and [ gaz'd; r 
Should Pallas have it, was a doubt, And heard, and look d my ſoul away. fly, fl 
Io twiſt her ſilk, or range her pins, To her, of all his beauteous train, 
Or ſhould the mules cut it out, This wond'rous power had love aſſign'd, "T0 
For bridges to their violins. ; A double conqueſt to obtain, : What c 
To Venus ſhould the prize be given, And cure at once the deaf and blind. & to 
Superior beauty's juſt reward, 25 And ty 
And 'gainſt the next great rout in heaven 1 SONG FOR RANELAGH. Above 
Be ſent her for a meſſage- card. | ; 11 ; Beneat 
Or hold—by Jove, a lucky hit ! Vr belles and ye flirts, and ye pert little 2 Or ſoft 
Your goddeſſes are arrant farces; Who trip in this frolickſome round, [{prings, Do ſpi 
Go, carry it to Mrs _— 105 me from prom 1 nn L i 
id her fill i e ſexes at once to confound ? ur, 
g ee g e What means the cocked hat, and the pedal 4 1 
. | With each motion deſign'd to perplex ! 
ON THE BIRTH-DAY OF A YOUNG LADY, Bright eyes were interided: to languiſh, not ſtare, - * 
FOUR YEARS OLD. © And ſoftneſs the teſt of 'your ſex. 3 
or p creeping time, with ſilent tread The girl who on beauty depends for ſupport, f 
Has 6 o'er Molly's head. May call every * her zids ſhort 
The roſe-bud opens on her check, The boſom diſplay'd, and the petticoat Ihort, WAG 
The meaning eyes begin to ſpeak ; | Are ſamples ſhe gives of her trade. 
: | 1. "rf e But you on whom fortune indulgently ſmiles, | 
And in each ſmiling look is ſeen f , he ſi 
The innocence which plays within. And whom pride has preſerv'd from t f * "Te, 
- Nor is the fault'ring tongue confin'd Should flily attack us with coyneſs and wiles, * Ady 
To liſp the dawnings of the mind, Not with open and inſolent war. dum 
But fair and full her words convey | The Venus, whoſe ſtatue delights all mankind, 0) 
The little all they have to ſay; Shrinks modeſtly back from the view, Firſ 
And each fond parent, as they fall, And kindly ſhould ſeem by the artiſt defign'd - And e 


Finds volumes in that little all, | To ſerve as a model for you. Wit 
, |; | 4 


—— 
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ſhen learn, with her beauty, to copy her air, 

Nor venture too much to reveal : 
(ur fancies will paint what you cover with care, 
And double each charm you conceal, ye 


The bluſhes of morn, and the mildneſs of May, 
Are charms which no art can procure: 

obe but yourſelves, and our homage we pay, 
And your empire is ſolid and ſure, 

Bit if, Amazon-like, you attack your gallants, 
And put us in fear of our lives, | 

You may do very well for ſiſters and aunts, 
But, believe me, you'll never be wives. 


AN INSCRIPTION 
IN THE COTTAGE OF VENUS, 
AT MIDDLETON PARK, OXFORDSHIRE, 


Qrsqv1s es, O juvenis, noſtro vagus advena luco, 
Cui cor eſt tenerum, cuique puella comes; 
(uiquis es, ah ſugias —hie ſuadent omnia amo- 


rem, 
Inque caſa hac latitans omnia ſuadet amor. 
Mice flore capri quam circum aſtringitur ilex 
Hærenti amplexu, et luxuriante coma |! 
Flv tegit, tacitum ſternit tibi lana cubile, 
Aut tumet in vivos mollior herba toros. 
quis adeſt ſubitum dant tintinnabula ſignum, 
t ſtrepit in primo limine porta loquax. 
Necrigidum oſtendit noſtro de parjete vultum 
Actæuſve ſenex, dimidiuſve Cato: 
Atnuda afpirat dulces Cytherea furores, 
Atque ſuos ritus conſecrat ipſa Venus. 


THE SAME IN ENGLISH. 
Waoe'ts thou art, whom chance ordains to rove 
Ajouthful ſtranger to this fatal grove, 
0, if thy breaſt can feel too ſoft a flame, 
And with thee wanders ſome unguarded dame, 
Ih, fly the place Each object through the 
ſhade 


Perſuades to love; and in this cottage laid, 

What cannot, may not, will not, love perſuade? 

de to yon oak how cloſe the woodbine cleaves, 
And twines around its luxury of leaves! 

Above, the boughs a pleaſing darkneſs thed, 
leneath, a noiſeleſs couch ſoft fleeces ſpread, 5 
Or ſoter herbage forms a living bed. 

Do ſpies approach ?—Shrill bells the ſound repeat, 
and from the entrance ſcreams the conſcious gate. 
Nor from theſe walls do rigid buſtos frown, 

br philoſophic cenſors threat in ſtone. 

but Venus' ſelf does her own rites approve 

It naked ſtate, and through the raptur'd grove 
Ireathes the ſweet madnels of exceſſive love. 


HYMN TO VENUS. 


WAGREAT VARIETY OF ROSES BEING PLANTED 
ROUND HER COTTAGE. IE 


le, dea, te fugiunt venti, te nubila coli 
Adventumque tuum; tibi Tuaves Dædala tellus 
dummittit flores.“ LucrET. 


OVexvus, whoſe inſpiring breath 
Firſt waken'd naturets genial pow'r, 

And eloath'd the teeming earth beneath 
With every plant, with every flower, 


z 
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Which paints the verdant lap of ſpring, 
Or wantons in the ſummer's ray; | 
Which, bruſh'd by zephyr's dewy wing, 
With fragrance hails the opening day; 
Or, pour'd profuſe on hill, on plain, on dale, 
Reſerves its treaſur'd ſweets for evening's 
ſoſter gale! 


To thee, behold, what new delights 
The maſter of this ſhade prepares ! 
Induc'd by far inferior rites, 
You've heard a Cyprian's ſofteſt prayers; 
There, form'd to wreaths, the ſickly flower 
Has on thy altars bloom'd and died; 
But here, around thy fragrant bower, 
Extends the living incenſe wide ; 
From the firſt roſe the foſt'ring zephyrs rear, 
To that whole fainter bluſh adorns the dying year. 


Behold one beauteous flower aſſume 
The luſtre of th* unſullied ſnow ! 
While there the Belgic's ſofter bloom 
Improves the damaſk's deeper glow ; 
The Auſtrian here in purple 8 
Or flaunts in robes of yellow light; 
While there, in more fantaſtic ſtreaks, 
Ihe red roſe * mingles with the white, 
And in its name records poor Albion's woes, 
Albion that oft has wept the colours of the roſe ! 


Then, Venus, come; to every thorn 
Thy kind prolific influence lend; 
And bid the tears of eve and morn 
In gently dropping dews deſcend ; 
Tezch every ſunbeam's warmth and light 
To pierce thy thicket's inmoſt ſhade ; 
Nor let th' ungenial damps of night 
The breeze's ſearching wings evade, 
Burt every plant confeſs the power that guides, 
And all be — here, where beauty's queen 
preſides. 


So ſhall the maſter's bounteous hand 
New plans deſign, new temples raiſe 
To thee, and wide as his command 
Extend the trophies of thy praiſe. 
So daily, nightly, to thy ſtar 
. The bard ſhall grateful tribute pay, 
Whether it gilds Aurora's car, 
Or loiters in the train of day; grace 
And each revolving year new hymns ſhall 
Thy ſhowery month, which wakes the vege« 
table race. 


IN A HERMITAGE, 


AT THE SAME PLACE, 


Tur man whoſe days of youth and eaſe 
In nature's calm enjoyments pals'd, 
Will want no monitors like + theſe, 


Jo torture and alarm his laſt. 


The gloomy grot, the cypreſs ſhade, 
The zealot's liſt of rigid rules, 

To him are merely dull parade, 
The tragic pageantry of fools. 


* York and Lancaſter roſes, 
+ Atill, hour glaſs, Ne. 
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never gave, nor Nightly took offence, 
2 * ee and = beſt good ſenſe. 
Who living hop d, and dying felt no fears, 
His only ſting of death, a parent's tears. 


FPITAPH IN WESTMINSTER-ABBEY. 


To THE MEMORY OF MRS PRITCHARD. 


Nis tablet is placed here by the voluntary ſubſcription 
of thoſe zh admired and eftcemed her. She retired 
from the tage, of which ſbe had long been the orna- 
ment, in the month of April 1768, and dicd at Bath 
in the month of Auguſt following, in the 57th year 
of ber age. | 


Hr comic vein had every charm to pleaſe, 
Twas nature's dictates breath'd with nature's 
eaſe. | 
Fy'n when her powers ſuſtain'd the tragic load, 
Full, clear, and juſt th* harmonious accents flow'd; 


er train, And the big paſlions of her feeling heart 
Burk freely forth, and ſham'd the mimic art. 
ſhe car' Oft, on the ſcene, with colours not her own, 
he painted vice, and taught us what to ſhun: 
Year, One virtuous track her real life purſued, 
nvy tree. That nobler part was uniformly good, 
wh Fach duty there to ſuch perfection wrought, 
8 ys That, if the precepts fail'd, th* example taught. 
ns pr 
— ON THE LATE 
mind, IMPROVEMENTS AT NUNEHAM, 
1 THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF HARCOURT, 
L Dare nature, the goddeſs, one very bright day, 
In ſtrolling through Nuncham, met Brown in her 
way : 
And bleſs 5 ſhe ſaid, with an inſalent ſneer, 
I wonder that fellow will dare to come here. 
| What moxe than I did has your impudence plann'd? 
y 6.8, The lawn, wood, and water, are all of my hand; 
Vern, In my very beſt manner, with 1 hemis's ſcales, 
10 te Hlifted the hills, and I ſcoop'd out the vales; 
n. With Sylvan's own umbrage I grac'd ev'ry brow, 
: found, And pour d the rich Thames through the mea- 
und. dows below. [mand 
| I grant it, he cry'd; to your ſov'reign com- 
| Ibow, as I ought.— Gentle lady, your hand; 
g may The weather's inviting, ſo let us move on; 


You know what you did, and now ſee what I've 
1; done. 


1d has I. with gratitude, own you have reaſon to plead, 
That to theſe happy ſcenes you were bounteous 
vn; indeed: 


My lovely materials were many and great! 

(For ſometimes, you know, I'm oblig'd to create). 

But ſay in return, my adorable dame, 

To all you ſec here, can you Jay a juſt claim ? 

Were there no flighter parts which you finiſh'd in 
f aſte 


or left, like a friend, to give ſcope to my taſte? 

Who drew o'er the ſurface, did you, or did I, 

The ſmooth-flowing outline, that ſteals from the 
cye *, | 


* The firſt tavo words in this couplet have identical, 
rather than correſponding ſounds, and therefore only ap- 
frar to rhyme, This defect, however, may eaſily be 
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The ſoft undulations, both diſtant and near, 
That heave from the lawns, and yet ſcarcely ap- 


pear ? 

(So bends the ripe harveſt the breezes beneath, 

As if earth was in ſlumber, and gently took breath), 

Who thinn'd, and who group'd, and who ſcat- 

rer'd thoſe trees, 

Who bade the flopes fall with that delicate eaſe, 

Who N= _ in ſhade, and who plac'd them in 
ighr, 

Who bade them divide, and who bade them unite? 

The ridges are melted, the boundaries gone: 

Obſerve all theſe changes, and candidly own 

I have 2 you when naked, and, when over- 
reſt, d 

I have ſtripp'd you again to your boddice and veſt; 

Conceal'd ev'ry blemiſh, each beauty diſplay'd, 

As Reynolds would picture fome exquiſite maid, 

Each ſpirited feature would happily place, 

And ſhed o'er the whole inexpreſſible grace. 

One queſtion remains. Up the green of yonſteep, 
Who threw the bold walk with that elegant ſweep? 
— There is little to ſee, till the ſummit we gain; 
Nay, never draw back, you may climb without 


ain, 

And, 1 hops, will perceive how each object is 
caught, 

And is loſt in exactly the point where it ought. 

That ground of your moulding is certainly fine, 


But the ſwell of that knoll and thoſe openings 


are mine. 
The proſpect, wherever beheld, muſt be good, 
But has ten times its charms, when you burſt from 
this wood, | (hold! 
A wood of my planting.— The goddeſs cried, 
"Tis grown very hot, and *tis grown very cold: 
She fann'd and ſhe ſhudder'd, ſhe cough'd and 
the ſneez'd, 
Inclin'd to be angry, inclin'd to be pleas'd, 
Half ſmil'd, and half pouted—then turn'd from 
| the view, [drew. 
And dropp'd him a curtſey, and bluſhing with- 
Yet ſoon recollecting her thoughts, as ſhe paſs'd, 
I may have my revenge on this fellow at laſt: 
« For a lucky conjecture comes into my head, 
„ That, whate'er he has done, and whate'er he 
« has ſaid, 
« The world's little malice will balk his deſign : 
« Each fault they call his, and each excellence 
„ mine,” 


 TO-LADY NUNEHAM, - 


NOW COUNTESS OF HARCOURT. 


On the death of ber ſiſter, the Honourable Cathering 
Venables Vernon, June 1775. 


Mr p as the opening morn's ſereneſt ray, 
Mild as the cloſe of ſummer's ſofteſt day, 
Her ſorm, her virtues, (fram' d alike to pleaſe 
With artleſs grace and unaſſuming eaſe), 


removed, by tranſpoſing the two verſes, and reading 
them thus : 
« That ſweet-flowing outline, that ſteals from 


ce the view, 


« Whodre w o'er the ſurface, did I, or did you 


z 0 i 
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On every breaſt their mingling influence ſtole, 
And in ſweet union breath'd one beauteous whole. 
Oft, o'er a ſiſter's much-lamented bier, 
Has genuine anguiſh pour'd the kindred tear : 
Oft, on a dear lov'd friend's untimely grave, 
Have ſunk in ſpeechleſs grief, the wiſe and brave, 
—Ah hapleſs thou! for whoſe ſeverer woe 
Death arm'd with double force his fatal blow, 
Coons. (juſt Heaven! for what myſterious 


end, 
To loſe at once the ſiſter and the friend * ! 


THE BATTLE OF ARGOED LLWYFAIN +. 


Mornins roſe; the iſſuing ſun 

Saw the dreadful fight begun; 

And that ſun's deſcending ray 

Clos'd the battle, clos'd the day. 
Fflamdwyn pour'd his rapid bands, 

Legions four, o'er Reged's lands. 

The numerous hoſt, from ſide to ſide, 

Spread deſtruction wild and wide, 

From Argoed's t ſummits, foreſt-crowon'd, 

To ſteep Arfyndd's [| utmoſt bound. 

Short their triumph, ſhort their ſway, 

Born and ended with the day! 

Fluſh'd with conqueſt, Fflandwyn ſaid, 

Boaſtful at his army's head, 

«. Strive-not to oppoſe the ſtream, 

„ Redeem your lands, your lives redeem, 

“ Give me pledges,” Fflamdwyn cried, 

„Never, Urien's ſon replied. 

Owen 8, of the mighty ſtroke, 

Kindling, as the hero ſpoke, 


* The firſt fix lines of this elegant elegiac poem are 
#nſcribed on a neat marble tablet (ſimilar to that of 
Ars. Pritchard's monument in Weſtminſter- Abbey j, 
wohich is placed in the chancel of the pariſs=church of 


"Sudbury, in Staffordſtire, and the four following ad- 


fed, inflead of what is here perſonally addrefſed to the 
Preſent Lady Harcourt. 6 


4 This fair example to the world was lent, 

% As the ſhort leſſon of a life well ſpent ; 

& Alas, how ſhort! but bounteous Heav'a beſt 
c knows 

te When to reclaim the bleſſings it beſtows.“ 


+ The following is a tranſlation of a poem of Ta- 
Liaſin, king of the bards, and ys a deſcription of the 


battle of Argoed Llwyfain, fought about the year 348, 


by Godden, & king of North Britain, and Urien Reged, 
king of Cambria, againſt Eflamdeuyn, a Saxon general, 


Suppoſed to be Ila, king of Northumberland. © It is 


inſerted in Jones Hiſtorical Account of the Welſh 
Bards, publiſbed in 1784, and is thus introduced by the 
author: * T am indebted to the obliging diſpoſition and 
* undiminiſved powers of Mr. Whitehead, for the fol- 
„ lowing faithful and animated verſification of this va- 
& Juable antique.” 


This is the laſt of the great batiles of Uricn Reged, 


pelebrated by Talis ſin, in poems now extant. See Carte's | 


Hiſtory of England, p. 211. and 213. 


+ A part of Cumbria, the country of Prince Lly- 


gwarch Hen, from whence be was drove by the Saxons. 
{ 8 ome place on the borders of Northumberland. 
9 Owen of Urien acted as his father's general. 


W. WHITEHEAD. 
Cenau *, Coel's blooming heir, 


e Shall Coel's iſſue pledges give 

To the inſulting foe, and live! 

Never ſuch be Briton's ſhame, 

Never, till this mangled frame 

„Like ſome vanquiſh'd lion lie, 

« Drench'd in blood, and bleeding die.“ 
Day advanc'd: and ere the ſun 

| Reach'd the radiant point of noon, 

Urien came with freſh ſupplies. 

« Riſe, ye ſons of Cambria, riſe ! 

« Spread your banners to the foe, ' 

&« Spread them on the mountain's brow ; 

*I. ift your lances high in air, 

4 Friends and brothers of the war; 

« Ruſh like torrents down the ſteep, 

“ "Through the vales in myriads ſweep; 

„ Flamdwyn never can ſuſtain 

& The force of our united train.“ 
Havoc, havoc rag'd around, 

Many a carcaſe ſtrew'd the ground: 

Ravens drank the purple flood, 

Raven plumes were dyed in blood; 


Frighted crowds from place to place, 


Eager, hurrying, breathleſs, pale, 
Spread the news of their diſgrace, 
Trembling as they told the talc. 
Theſe are Talieſſin's rhymes, 
Theſe ſhall live to diſtant times, 
And the bard's prophetic rage 
Animate a future age. 
Child of ſorrow, child of pain, ' 
Never may ] ſmile again, 
If till all-{ubduing death 
Cloſe theſe eyes, and ſtop this breath, 
Ever I forget to raiſe 
My gratctul ſongs to Uricn's praiſe ! _ 


THE SWEEPERS. 


them 


Revives, and emolous of Spartan fame, 


Caught the flame, and graſp'd the ſpear . 


I 81nG of ſweepers, frequent in thy ſtreets, 
Auguſta, as the flowers which grace the ſpring, 
Or branches withering in autumual ſhades, 
To form the brooms they wield. Preferv'd by 


From dirt, from coach-hire, and th' op 


The mingling ſexes ſhare promiſcuous love; 
And ſcarce the pregnant female knows to whom 
She owes the. precious burden, ſcarce the fire 
Can claim, confus'd, the many-featur'd child. 
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Which clog the ſprings of life, to them [1 Ve 
And aſk no inſpiration but their ſmiles. | More 
Hail, unown'd youths, and virgins unendow'd! To fe 
Whether on bulk begot, while rattled loud No! 
The paſſing coaches, or th' officious hand Nefer 
Of ſportive link-boy wide around him daſh'd Wher 

The pitchy flame obſtructive of the joy; 
Or more propitious to the dark retreat Has f 
Of round-houſe owe your birth, where nature's That 
reign Dilea 


* Cenau led to the afſiflance of Urien Reged, the 
forces of bis father Coel Godhebog, ting of a northern 
tract called Gedden, probably inhabited by the Godini of 
Ptolemy. Orven ap Urien and Cenau ap Cott, tele 
in the number of Arthur's knights, Sge Lewis 
| Hiſtery of Britain, p. 20%, 
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vor bluſh that hence your origin we trace: 
vas thus immortal heroes ſprung of old 
rong from the ſtol'n embrace: by ſuch as you, 
tnhous'd, uncloth'd, unletter'd, and unfed, 
Were kingdoms modell'd, cities taught to riſe, 
firm laws enacted, freedom's rights maintain'd, 
The gods and patriots of an infant world ! 

Let others, meanly chant in tuneful — 
The black-ſhoe race, whoſe mercenary tribes, 
Alur d by halfpence, take their morning ſtand 
Where ſtreets divide, and to their proffer'd itools 
diet wand'ring feet; vain penſioners, _ 
And placemen of the crowd ! Not fo 3 
Your bleſlings on mankind. Nor traffic vile 
J your employment deem'd, ye laſt remains 
ol public ſpirit, wheſe laborious hands, 
Uncertain of reward, bid kennels know 
Their wonted bounds, remove the bord'ring filth, 
And give th” obſtructed ordure where to glide. 

What though the pitying paſſenger beſtows 
ls unextorted boon, muſt they refuſe 
The well-carn'd bounty, ſcorn th” obtruded ore? 
Proud were the thought and vain. And ſhall not 


we 
Repay their kindly Jabours, men like them, 
With gratitude unſought ? I, too, have oft 
deen in our ſtreets the wither*d hands of age 
Toil in th' induſtrious taſk; and can we there 
Je thrifty niggards? Haply they have known 
Ar better days, and ſcatter'd liberal round 
The ſcanty pittance we afford them now. 
doon from this office grant them their diſcharge, 
Yekind church-wardens ! take their meagre limbs, 
Shiv'ring with cold and age, and wrap them warm 
I: thoſe bleſt manſions charity has rais'd, 

But you of younger years, while vigour knits 
Your lab'ring ſinews, urge the generous talk, 

Nor loſe in fruitleſs brawls the precious hours 
Align'd to toil. Be your contentions, who 

firſt in the dark' ning ſtreets, when Autumn ſheds 
Herearlieſt ſhowers, ſhall clear th' obſtructed paſs ; 
Or laſt ſhall quit the field, when Spring diſtills 
Her moiſt' ning dews, prolific there in vain. 

$0 may each luſty ſcavenger, ye fair, 

ly ardent to your arms; and every maid, 

Ye gentle youths, be to your wiſhes kind; 

Whether Oſtrea's fiſhy fumes allure, 

As Venus trefſes fragrant ; or the ſweets 

More mild and rural from her ſtall who toils 

Jo ſeaſt the ſages of the Samian ſchool. 

Nor ever may your hearts, elate with pride, 
Deſert this ſphere of love ; for ſhould ye, youths, 
Vhen blood boils high, and ſame more lucky 

chance | 
Has ſwell'd your ftores, purſue the tawdry band 
That romp from lamp to lamp—ſor health expect 
Dikaſe, for lecting pleaſure foul remorſe, 
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And daily, nightly, agonizing pains, 1 
In vain you call for Xſculapius aid 
From Whitecroſs Alley, or the azure poſts 
Which Rs through Haydon Yard: the god de- 

mands | 
More ample offerings, and rejects your prayer. 

And you, ye fair, O let me warn your breaſts 

To ſhun deluding men: for ſome there are, 
Great lords of counties, mighty men of war, 
And well-dreſs'd courtiers, who with leering eye 
Can in the face begrim'd with dirt diſcern 
Strange charms, and pant for Cynthia in a cloud. 

But let Lardella's fate avert your own. 
I.ardella once was fair, the early boaſt 
Of proud St. Giles's, from its ample pound 
To where the column points the ſeven-fold day. 
Happy, thrice happy, had ſhe never known 
A ſtreet more ſpacious ! but ambition led 
Her youthful footſteps, artleſs, unaſſur d, 

To Whitehall's fatal pavement, There ſhe ply'd 
Like you the active broom, At ſight of her 

The coachman dropp'd his laſh, the porter oft 
Forgot his burden, and with wild amaze 

The tall well-booted ſentry, arm'd in vain, . 
Lean'd from his horſe, to gaze upon her charms. * 

But fate reſerv'd her for more dreadful ills: 

A lord beheld her, and with powerful gold 

Seduc'd her to his arms. What can not gold 

Effect, when aided by the matron's tongue, 

Long tried and practis'd in the trade of vice, 

Againſt th' unwary innocent! A while A 

Dazzled with ſplendour, giddy with the height 

Of unexperienc'd greatneſs, ſhe looks down 

With thoughtleſs pride, nor ſees the gulf beneath. 

But _ too ſoon, the high-wrought tranſport * 

£ | 

In cold indifference, and a newer face 

Alarms her reſtleſs lover's fickle heart. 

Diſtreſs'd, abandon'd, whither ſhall ſhe fly? 

How urge her former taſk, and brave the winds 

And piercing rains with limbs whoſe daintier 
ſenſe now, 

Shrinks from the evening breeze? Nor has ſhe 

Sweet innocence, thy calmer heart-felt aid, 

To ſolace or ſupport the pangs ſhe feels. 

Why ſhould the weeping muſe purſue her ſteps 
Through the dull round of infamy, through haunts 
Of public Juſt, and every painful ſtage 
Of ill-feign'd tranſport, and uneaſy joy? 

Too ſure ſhe tried them all, till her ſunk eye 

Lolt its laſt languiſn; and the bloom of health, 
Which revell'd once on beauty's virgin check, 
Was pale diſeaſe, and meagre 8 

Then loath'd, deſerted, to her life's laſt pang, 

In bitterneſs of ſoul, ſhe curs'd in vain 

Her proud betrayer, curs'd her fatal charms, 
And periſh'd in the ſtreets from whence ſhe ſprung 
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THE WORKS OF W. WHITEHEAD. 


FATAL CONSTANCY; 


TRAGEDY IN THE HEROIC TASTE. 


OR, LOVE IN TEARS. 


« Sed vetuere patres quod non potuere vetare.“ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tux following ſketch of a tragedy, though inter- 
rupted with breaks and et ceteras (which are left to 
be ſupplied by the fancy of the reader), is never- 
theleſs a continued ſoliloquy ſpoken by the hero of 
the piece, and may be performed by one actor, 
with all the ſtarts, graces, and theatrical attitudes 
in practice at preſent. 

If any young author ſhould be ambitious of 
writing on this model, he may begin his 3 
or his advertiſement, which is the more faſhion- 
able term, by obſerving, that © it is a melancholy 


« contemplation to every lover of literature, to | 


« behold that univerſal defect of ſcience which is 
* the diſgrace of the preſent times.” He may 
then proceed to aſſert, / that every ſpecies of fine 
44 writing is at its very loweſt ebb; that the reign 
« of *%** was what might properly enough be 
« ſtyled the golden age of dramatic poetry ; that 
« ſince that happy era, genius itſelf has gradually 
« decayed, till at length, if he may be allowed 
e the expreſſion, the efzte vires of nature, by he 
„ knows not what fatality, ſeem quite exhauſt- 
ac e 13 8 

In his dedication, if to a ord- the proper topics 
are his lordſhip's public ſpirit; the noble ſtand 
-which he made in the cauſe of liberty, but more 

rticularly his heroic diſintereſtedneſs, in hiding 

om the world his own ſpirited performances, 
that thoſe of inferior authors might — a chance 
for ſucceſs. 

If to a lady—after the nſual compliments of 
wit, beauty, elegance of taſte, and every ſocial 
virtue, he muſt by no means forget, that like Pro- 
metheus he has endeavoured to ſteal fire from hea - 
ven; and that the fineſt and moſt animated touch- 
es in the character of Lindamira, are but faint co- 
pies of the perfections of his patroneſs. 

He may take hints for his prologue from the 
following lines : 

« Critics, to-night at your dread bar appears 
& A virgin-author, aw'd by various fears. 
« Should ye once hiſs, poor man, he dies away, 
« So much he trembles for his firſt eſſay ; 
ce And therefore humbly hopes to gain your vote 
«& For the beſt play that ever yet was wrote. 

% Athens and Rome, the Stagirite, old Ben, 

a Corpeille's ſublimity, exact Racine, | 


Ov1y. 
« Rowe's flowing lines, and Otway's tender 


10 part, 

« How Southern wounds, and Shakfj 

5 c the heart, 5 

« Rules, nature, ſtrength, tru atn 
and art, —— ne f 


ACT E 
A ROOM OF STATE. 
The Hero and bis Friend meeting. 


If this manner of opening the play, though almo 
univerſally practiſed, ould 1 in 
ple and unaffecting, the curtain may riſe lowly 
to ſoft muſic, and diſcover the hero in a reclin- 
ing, penſive poſture, who, upon the entrance of 
his friend, and the ceaſing of the ſymphony, 
may ſtart from his couch, and come forward] 


WerLcome, my friend; thy abſence long has tom 
My bleeding breaſt—nor haſt thou — as jet 
My hapleſs ſtory. Twas that fatal morn, 

The frighted ſun ſeem'd conſcious of my grief, 
And hid himſelf in clouds, the tunefvl birds 
Forgot their muſic, &c.—O Lyſimachus, 
Think 'ſt thou ſhe e' er can liſten to my vows? 
Think'ſt thou the king can e'er refuſe her to me! 
O if he ſhould —I cannot bear the thought— 
The ſhipwreck'd mariner, the tortur'd wretch 
That on the rack, the traveller that ſees 


In pathleſs deſerts the pale light's laſt gleam { 


Sink in the deep abyſs, diſtracted, loſt— 

But ſoft ye now, for Lindamira comes, 

Ah, cruel maid ! &c. &c. &c. 

And doſt thou yield? Ye waters, gently glide; 

Wind, catch the ſound, O thou tranſcending fair! 

Stars, fall from heaven ; and ſuns, forget to riſe; 

And chaos come, when Lindamira dies 
(Exeunt embracing, 


ACT II. 
TRE PRESENCE CHAMBER. 
The Hero, ſolus. 
How frail is man! what fears, what doubts per- 


plex 
His firmeſt reſolutions! Sure the gods *, &c. 


* It is a uſual complaint in tragedy, as well or in 
common life, that the gods have not made us as they ſoould 


. have done. 


t hark! trumpet's ſprightly notes declare 
4 4 : be ſtill, my flutt'ring heart. 
O royal Sir : if e' er thy groveling ſla ve, &c. 

[ Kneeling, 


[Rifeng baſtily. 


it day ? | 

Dt behold the ſun? Thou tyrant, monſter— 

Down, down allegiance to the blackeſt hell. 

| cannot, will not bear it.— 0 my fair, 

And art thou come to witneſs my diſgrace ? 

And is it poſſible that charms like thine 

Could ſprivg from ſuch a ſire ?—Why doſt thou 

. weep? 

Gy, can a father's harſh-commands controul— 

Unkind and cruel! then thou never lovedſt. 

(urs'd be the treacherous ſex, curs'd be the hour, 

Curs'd be the world, and every thing—but her 

H heaven, ſhe faints! Ah, lift thoſe —— eyes, 

Turn on this faithful breaſt their cheering beams ! 

joy! O ecſtaſy! and wilt thou ſeek 

With me ſome happier land, ſome ſafer ihore ? 

Atnight I'll meet thee in the palmy grove, 

When the pale moon beams, conſcious of the theft 

Till then a long adieu! 

The merchant thus, &c. 
[Exeunt ſeuerally, languiſting at each other 


Refus'd! O indignation ! 


ACT III. 
THE PALMY GROVE, 
The Hero, ſolus. 
Night, black-brow'd night, queen of the ebon 


wand, 
Now o'er the world has ſpread her ſolemn reign. 
The glow-worm twinkles, and from every flower 
The pearly dews return the pale reflex 
Of Cynthia's beams, each drep a little moon! 
Hark, Lindamira comes !-—No, twas the breath 
Of zephyr panting on the leafy ſpray. 
Perhaps he lurks in yonder woodbine bower, - 
To fteal ſoft kiſſes from her lips, and catch 
Ambroſial odours from her paſſing ſighs. 
Othief— 
She comes; quick let us haſte away. 
The guards purſue us? heavens Come then, 
my love, 
Fly, fly this moment. [Here a long conference upon 
love, virtue, the moon, &c. till the guards come up. 
Dogs, will ye tear her from me? 
Ye muſt not, ſhall not O my heart-ſtrings crack, 
My head turns round, my ſtarting eyeballs hang 
Upon her parting ſteps—l can no more.— 
So the firſt man, from paradiſe exil'd, 
With fond reluctance leaves the blooming wild: 
Around the birds in pleaſing concert ſing, 
Beneath his feet th' unbidden flow'rets ſpring ; 
On verdant hills the flocks unnumber'd play, 
Through verdant vales meand'ring rivers ſtray ; 
Bloſſoms and fruits at once the trees adorn, 
Eternal roſes bloom on every thorn, 5 
And join Pomona's lap to Amalthæa's horn. 
[ Exeunt, torn off on different ſides, 


ACT IV. 
A PRISON, 
The Hero in Chains, 


Ye deep, dark dungeons, and hard priſon walls, 


Hard as my fate, and darkſome as the grave 


FATAL CONSTANCY. 


—_— 


To which I haſten, wherefore do ye bathe 

Your rugged boſoms with unwholeſome dews 
That ſeem to weep in mockery of my woe ? 

— But ſee ! ſome angel brightneſs breaks the gloom, 
Tis Lindamira comes! So breaks the morn - 

On the reviving world, Thou faithful fair! 


\ Approaching to embrace her. 


— Curſe on my fetters, how they bind my limbs, 
Nor will permit me take oge chaſte embrace. 
Yet come, O come 
What ſay'ſt thou ? Force thee to it ! 

Thy father force thee to Orofjus? arms! 
He cannot, will not, ſhall not.-O my brain! 
Darkneſs and devils! Burſt my bonds, ye powers, 
That | may tear him peacemeal from the earth, 
And ſcatter him toall the winds of heaven. 
— What means that bell —0 'tis the ſound of 

death e 
Alas, I had forgot I was to die! | 
Let me reflect on death, &c.— 

But what is death, 

Racks, tortures, burning pincers, floods of fire, 
What are ye all to diſappointed love ? 
Drag, drag me hence, ye miniſters of fate, 
From the dire thought—Orofius muſt enjoy her! 
Death's welcome now—Oroſius muſt enjoy her! 
Hang on her lip, pant on her breaſt -O gods! 
I ſee the luſtful ſatyr graſp her charms, 
[ ſee him melting in her amorous arms: _, 
Fiends ſeize me, furics laſh me, vultures tear, 


Hell, horror, madneſs, darkneſs, and deſpair ! 


[Runs off to execution, 


ACT V. 
THE AREA BEFORE THE PALACE, 
The Hero and Soldiers. 


I thank you, friends; I thank you, fellow-ſoldiers : 
Ye gave me liberty, ye gave me life. 
Yet what are thoſe ? Alas, ye cannot give 
My Lindamira to my longing arms. 
O I have ſearch'd in vain the palace round, 
Explor'd each room, and trac'd my ſteps again, 
Like good Æneas through the ſtreets of Troy 
When loſt Creuſa, &c.— 

Ha, by heaven ſhe comes! 
"Tis ſhe, *tis ſhe, and we ſhall ſtill be bleſt 
We ſhall, we ſhall!—But why that heaving breaſt? 
Why floats that hair diſheve!l'd to the wind? 
Why burſt the tears in torrents from her eyes? 
Speak, Lindamira, ſpeak !— 

Diſtraction! No, 

He could not dare it. What, this dreadful night, 
When the dire thunder rattled o'er his head, 
Marry thee ! bed thee ! force thee to be his! 
Defile that heaven of charms !—-What means thy 


rage! . 
Thou ſhalt not die! O wreſt the dagger from her! 
Thou Kill art mine, ſtill, ſtill to me art pure 
As the ſoft fleecy ſnow on Alpine hills, 


Ere the warm breath of Spring pollutes its white» 


neſs. 
— 0 gods, ſhe dies! And doſt thou bear me, earth ? 
Thus, thus 1 follow my adventurous love, ; 
And we ſhall reſt together. 
Ha, the king ! 
But let him come; I am beyond his reach, 
He cannot curſe me more. See, tyrant, ſee, 


And triumph in the miſchieſs thou haſt caus'd, 


| 


« *Tis glory wakes; her active flame 
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— By heaven he weeps ! O, if humanity 

Can touch thy flinty heart, hear my laſt prayer; 

Be kind, and lay me in the ſame cold grave 

Thus with my love; one winding-ſheet ſhall hold 

Our wretched reliques, and one marble tomb 

Tell our ſad ſtory to the weeping world. 

one kiſs—"tis very dark—good night—heaven 
— Oh ! Dies. 

THE MORAL, 


Let cruel fathers learn from woes like theſe, 
To wed their daughters where thoſe daughters 
. pleaſe. 
Nor erring mortals hope true joys to prove, 
When ſuch dire ills attend on virtuous love. 


3 EPILOGUE. 
© SPOKEN BY LINDAMIRA, 
STRANGE rules, good folks! theſe poets are ſo nice 
They turn our mere amuſements into vice, s 
Lard! muſt we women of our lives be laviſh, 
Becauſe thoſe huge ſtrong creatures men will ra. 
iſh 1 


viſh ! 
I'll fwear I thought it hard, and think ſo ſtill, 
To die for---being pleas'd againſt one's will, 


But you, ye fair and brave, for virtue's ſake, 
Thele ſpotleſs ſcenes to your protection take, 


OD 


- 


| ODE I. 
FOR HIS * MAJESTY'S BIRTH=-DAY, NOV. 10. 1758. 


THE. AF.GUMENT. 
ABovurT the year 963 Ottoberto, of the family of 
Eſte, paſſed from Italy into Germany with the 
Emperor Otho the Great. Azo, his deſcendant 
in the next century, by marriage with the daugh- 
ter of Welfus, Count Aldorf, inherited the do- 
minions of the family in Suabia. Welfus, a ſon 
of that marriage, received the dukedom of Ba- 
varia from the emperor Henry the Fourth, in 
1061. The deſcendants of Welfus became af- 
terwards poſleſſed of all thoſe duchies which lie 
between the Elbe and the Weſer (Brunſwick, 
Wolfenbuttle, Lunenburgh, Zell, Hanover, 
K.); and in the year 1714, George the Firſt, 
Duke and Elector of Hanover, ſucceeded to the 
throne of Great Britain. 


Wren Othbert left th' Italian plain, 
And ſoft Ateſte's green domain, 
Attendant on imperial ſway 
Where fame and Otho led the way, 
The genius of the Julian hills 

(Whoſe piny ſummits nod with ſnow, 
Whoſe naiads pour their thouſand rills 

To ſwell th* exulting Po), 
An eager look prophetic caſt, 
And hail'd the hero as he paſs'd. 

Hail, all hail, the woods replied, ' 

And echo on her airy tide [ſide, 

Roll'd the long murmurs down the mountain's 


The voice reſum'd again: . Proceed, 
« Nor caſt one ling' ring look behind; 
« By thoſe who toil for virtue's meed, 
&« Be every ſofter thought reſign'd; 
« Nor ſocial home, nor genial air, 
« Nor glowing ſuns, are worth thy care: 
New realms await thee in a harſher ſky, _ 
©& Thee and thy choſen race from Azo's nuptial tie, 


« Nor time ſhall quench, nor danger tame; 


"A 


E S. 


Nor“ Boia's ampleſt range confine; 
| Though Guelpho reigns, the Guelphic line, 
Von northern ſtar, which dimly gleams 
* Athwart the twilight veil of eve, 
«© Muſt point their path to diſtant ſtreams: 
** And many a wreath ſhall victory weave, 
And many a palm ſhall fame diſplay 
& To grace the warriors on their way, 
© Till regions bow to their commands 
„Where Albis widens through the lands, 
And vaſt Viſurgis ſpreads his golden ſands. 


La) 
* 


Nor reſt they there. Yon guiding fire 
Still ſhines aloft, and gilds the main! 
Not Lion Henry's + fond deſire 
* To graſp th' Italian realms again, 
Nor warring winds, nor wint'ry ſeas, 
Shall ſtop the progreſs fate decrees; 
For lo! Britannia calls to happier coaſts, 
© And vales more verdant far than ſoft Ateſté 
* boaſts. 


* Behold, with euphraſy I clear 

* Thy viſual nerve, and fix it there, 

„Where, crewn'd with rocks groteſque and 
- |: Keep, 

The white iſle riſes o'er the deep! 


* Bavaria. h 

f Henry the Lion, Duke of Bavaria, Saxony, 
c. was one of the greateſt heroes of the twelfth 
century. He united in his own perſon the here. 
ditary dominions of five families. His claims 
upon Italy hindered him from joining with the 
Emperor Frederic the Firſt, in his third attack 
upon the Pope, though he had aſſiſted him in the 
two former; for which he was ſtripped of his do. 
minions by that Emperor, and died in 1195, Pol 
fefſed only of thoſe duchies which lie between the 
Elb and the Weſer. 
From this Henry, and a daughter of Henry the 


deſcended, 


V George the Second. 


| 


Second of England, his preſent Majeſty is lineally . 


e line, 


eave, 


and 


« There glory reſts. For there arrive 

« Thy choſen ſons; and there attain 
« To the firlt title fate can give, 

The father-kings of free born men 
« Proceed ; rejoice; deſcend the vale, 
„And bid the future monarchs hail !"? 

Heil, all hail, the.hero cried; 

And echo on her airy tide 
Pirſued him, murmuring down the mountain's 
e. 


'Twas thus, O king, to heroes old 
The mountains breath'd the ſtrain divine, 
{re yet her volumes Fame enrolld 
To trace the wonders of thy line; 
Fre freedom yet on ocean's breaſt 
Had northward fix'd her halcyon neſt ; 
Or Albion's oaks deſcending to the main 
Had roll'd her thunders wide, and claim'd the 
wat'ry reign. 


gut now each Briton's glowing tongue 
Proclaims the truths the genius ſung, 
on Brunſwick's name with rapture dwells, 
And hark! the general chorus ſwells: 
„May years on happy years roll o'er, 
« Till glory cloſe the ſhining page, 
And our ill-fated ſons deplore 
The ſhortneſs of a Neſtor's age! 
« Hail, all hail! on Albion's plains 
Ihe friend of man and freedom reigns ! 
Echo, waft the triumph round, 
Till Gallia's utmolt ſhores rebound, 
And all her bulwarks tremble at the ſound.” 


ODE II. 
FOR THE NEW-YEAR I759. 


Yr guardian powers, to whoſe command, 
At nature's birth, th* Almighty mind 
The delegated taſk aſſign'd 

Towatch o'er Albion's favour'd land, 

What time your hoſts with choral lay, 
Emerging from its kindred deep, 
Applauſive hail'd each verdant ſteep, 

And white rock, glittering to the new-born day: 

Angelic bands, where'er ye rove 
Whilſt lock'd in fleep creation lies : 

Vhether to genial dews above 
You melt the congregated ſkies, 

Or teach the torrent ſtreams below 
To wake the verdure of the vale, 

Or guide the varying winds that blow 

To ſpeed the coming, or the parting, ſail : 
Where'er ye bend your roving flight, 
Whilſt now the radiant lord of light 
Winds to the north his ſliding ſphere, 

Avert each ill, each blits improve, 

And teach the minutes as they move 
To bleſs the opening year. 


Already Albion's lifted ſpear, 
And rolling thunders of the main, — 
Which juſtice ſacred laws maintain, 
Have taught the haughty Gaul to fear. 


* © Neſtorize brevitas ſeuetz.” 
Muſe Anglicanæ. 


o D E S. 


© 98} 
On other earths, in other ſkies, 
Beyond old ocean's weſtern bound, 

Though bleeds afreſh th? eternal wound, 

Again Britannia's croſs triumphant flies. 
To Britiſh George, the king of iſles, | 

The tribes that rove th' Arcadian ſnows, 
Redeem'd from Gallia's poliſh'd wiles, 

Shall breathe their voluntary vows : 

Where nature guards her laſt retreat, 

And pleas'd Aſtrea lingers ftill ; 
While faith yet triumphs o'er deceit, 

And virtue reigns, from ignorance of ill. 
Yet, angel powers, though Gallia bend, / 
Though fame with all her wreaths, attend 

On bleeding war's tremendous ſway, 
The ſons of leiſure ſtill complain, | 
And muſing ſcience ſighs in vain, 

For peace is ſtill away. 


Go then, ye faithful guides 
Of her returning ſteps, angelic band, 
Explore the ſacred ſeats where peace reſides, 
And waves her olive wand. 
Bid her the waſtes of war repair. 
—0 ſouthward ſeek the flying fair, 
For not on poor Germania's haraſs'd plain, 
Nor where the Viſtula's proud current ſwells, 
Nor on the borders of the frighted Seine, 
Nor in the depths of Ruſſia's ſnows ſhe 
dwells. : 
Yet O, where'er, deſerting freedom's iſle, 
She gilds the ſlave's deluſive toil ; 
Whether on Ebro's banks ſhe ſtrays, 
Or fighing traces Taio's winding ways, 
r ſoft Auſonia's ſhores her feet detain, 
O bring the wanderer back, with glory in her 
train. : 


ODE III. | 
FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, 
November 10. 1759. 


Brod the ſong—Ye ſubject choirs, 
The bard whom liberty inſpires - 
Wakes into willing voice th* accordant lays. 
Say, ſhall we, trace the hero's flame , 
From the firſt foſt ring gale of fame, 
Which bade my expanding boſom pant for 
raiſe ? 

Or hail the tar whoſe orient beam 
Shed influence on his natal hvur, 
What time the nymphs of Leyna's ſtream, 

Emerging from their wat'ry bower, 
Sung their ſoft carois through each efier ſhade, 
And for the pregnant fair invok'd Lucina's aid? 


No. Haſte to Scheld's admiring wave, » 
Diſtinguiſh'd amidſt thouſands brave, 
Where the young warrior fleſh'd his eager 
{word : 
While Albion's troops with rapture view'd 
The ranks confus'd, the Gaul ſubdu'd, 
And hail'd, prophetic hail'd, their future lord, 
Waiting the chief's maturer nod, ; 
On his plum'd helmet vict'ry ſate, 
While ſuppliant nations round him bow'd, 
And Auftria trembled for her fate, 


* 
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Till. at his bidding ſlaughter ſwell'd the Mayne, 
And half her blooming ſons proud Gallia wept in 
vain. | 


But what are wreaths in battle won ? 
And what the tribute of amaze 
Which man too oft miſtaken pays 

To the vain idol ſhrine of falſe renown ? 

The nobleſt wreaths the monarch wears 
Are thoſe his virtuous rule demands, 
Unſtain'd by widows or by orphans! tears, 

And woven by his ſubjects? hands. 

Comets may riſe, and wonder mark their way 

Above the bounds of nature's ſober laws, 
But tis th' all-cheering lamp of day, 
The permanent, th' unerring cauſe, 

By whom th' enliven'd world its courſe main- 

tains, 
By whom all nature ſmiles, and beauteous order 
reigus. 


ODE IV. 
FOR THE NEW YEAR, 1760. 


AA the ſun's revolving ſphere 
Wakes into life th* impatient year, 
The white-wing'd minutes haſte : 
And, ſpite of fortune's fickle wheel, 
Th' eternal fates have fix'd their ſeal 
Upon the glories of the paſt. 
Suſpended high in memory's fane, 
Beyond ev'n envy's ſoaring rage, 
The deeds ſurvive, to breathe again 
In faithful hiſtory's future page; 
Where diſtant times ſhall wond' ring read 
Of Albion's ſtrength, of battles won, 
Of faith reftor'd, of nations freed ; 
Whilſt round the globe her conqueſts run, 
From the firſt bluſh of orient day, 
To where deſcend his noontide beams, 
On ſable Afric's golden ſtreams, 
And where at eve the gradual gleams decay. 


So much already haſt thou prov'd 
Of fair ſucceſs, O beſt belov'd, 

O firſt of favour'd iſles ! 
What can thy fate aſſign thee more, 
What whiter boon has Heaven in ftore, 

To bleſs thy monarch's ceaſeleſs toils ? 

Each riſing ſeaſon, as it flows, 

Each month exerts a rival claim; 
Fach day with expectation glows, 

Each fleeting hour demands its fame. 
Around thy genius waiting ſtands 

Each future child of anxious time : 
See how they preſs in ſhadowy bands, 

As from thy fleecy rocks ſublime 
He rolls around prophetic eyes, 

And earth, and ſea, and Heaven ſurveys: 

4 O grant a portion of thy praiſe ! 
O bid us all,” they cry, © with luſtre riſe !” 


Genius of Albion, hear their prayer, 
O bid them all with luftre riſe ! 
Beneath thy tutelary care, 
The brave, the virtuous, and the wiſe, 


Shall mark each moment's winged ff 
With ſomething that Alain to ſpeed 113 
The hero's, patriot's, poet's meed, The 
And paſſport to eteraity ! . 00 mi 
Around thy rocks while ocean raves, And 
While yonder ſun revolves his radiant car, Muſt t 
The land of freedom with the land of ſlaves, By 1 
As nature's friends, muſt wage illuſtrious war, No 
Then be each deed with glory crown'g, From 
Till ſmiling peace reſume her throne: Tho 
Till not on Albion's ſhores alone Porter 
The voice of freedom ſhall reſound, 
But every realm ſhall equal bleſſings find, wAnd 
And man enjoy the birth- right of his kind. Rec 
Whoſc 
| Prot 
ODE V. Anoth 
FOR THE NEW-YEAR, 1761. Ge 
STILL muſt the muſe, indignant, hear -” 
The clanging trump, the rattling car, Who | 
And uſher in each opening year 8 Dot 
With groans of death, and ſounds of war! And 1 
O'er bleeding millions, realms oppreſt, ( 
The tuneful mourner ſinks diſtreſt, 
Or breathes but notes of woe : / 
And cannot Gallia learn to melt, 
Nor feel what Britain long has felt a 
For her inſulting foe? 8 
Amidſt her native rocks ſecure, Til 
Her floating bulwarks hovering round, Aud 


What can the ſea-girt realm endure, | 
What dread, through all her wat'ry bound? 
Great queen of ocean, ſhe defies 
All but the power who rules the ſkies, 
And bids the ſtorms engage; 
Inferior foes are daſh'd and loſt, 
As breaks the white wave on her coaſt Tw. 
Conſum'd in idle rage. 
For alien ſorrows heaves her generous breaſt, 
She proffers peace to eaſe a rival's pain: 
Her crowded ports, her fields in plenty dreſt, 
Bleſs the glad merchant, and th' induſtriou 
| ſwain. 
Do blooming youths in battle fall? 
True to their fame the funeral urn we rail?; 
And thouſands, at the glorious call, 
Aſpire to equal praiſe. 


Thee, glory, thee through climes unknown 
Th' adventurous chief with zeal purſues; 


And fame brings back from every zone « W 
Freſh ſubjects for the Britiſh muſe. i 

Tremendous as th' ill-omen'd bird 

To frighted France thy voice was heard «W 
From Minden's echoing towers : Le 


O' er Biſcay's roar thy voice prevail'd ; 
And at thy word the rocks we ſcal'd, 


And Canada is ours. 0 fa 
O potent queen of every breaſt 
Which aims at praiſe by virtuous deeds, Aga 


Where'er thy influence ſhines confeſt 


The hero acts, th' event ſucceeds, 15 t 
But ah, muſt glory only bear, 4 
Bellona-like, the vengetul ſpear 2 75 


To fill her mighty mind 


und ? 
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Moſt bulwarks fall, and cities flame, 

And is her ampleſt field of fame 
The miſeries of mankind ? 

on ruins pil'd on ruins muſt ſhe riſe, 
And lend her rays to gild her fatal throne ? 

Muſt the mild power who melts in vernal ſkies, 
By thunders only make his godhead known ? 
No, be the omen far away; 

From youder pregnant cloud a kinder gleam, 
Though faintly ſtruggling into day, 

portends a happier theme 


»And who is he, of regal mien, 
Reclin'd on Albion's golden fleece, 


Whoſe poliſh'd brow and eye ſerene 


Proclaim him elder-born of peace ? 
Another George !—Ye winds convey 
Th' auſpicious name from pole to pole ! 
Thames, catch the ſound, and tell the ſubject ſea 
Beneath whoſe ſway its waters roll, 
The hoary monarch of the deep, 
Who ſooth'd its murmurs with a father's care, 
Doth now eternal Sabbath keep, 
And leaves his trident to his blooming heir. 
O, if the muſe aright divine, 
Fair peace ſhall bleſs his opening reign, 
And through its ſplendid progrels ſhine, 
With every art to grace her train. 
The wreaths ſo late by glory won, 
Shall weave their foliage round his throne, 
Till kings, abaſh'd, ſhall tremble to be foes, 
Aud Albion's dreaded ſtrength ſecure the world's 


repoſe. 


ODE VI. 
rox HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, JUNE 4. 1761. 


'Twas at the nectar'd feaſt of Jove, 
When fair Alcmena's ſon 
His deſtin'd courſe on earth had run 
And claim'd the thrones above, 
Around their king in deep debate, 
Conven'd, the beavenly ſynod fate, 
And meditated boons refin'd 
To grace the friend of human kind : 
When lo, to mark th* advancing god, 
Propitious Hermes ſtretch'd his rod, 
The roofs with mufic rung! 
Tor, from amidit the circling choir, 
Apollo ſtruck th' alarming lyre, 
And thus the muſes ſung : 
What boon divine would Heav'n beſtow ? 
Le gods unbend the ſtudious bow, 
© The fruitleſs ſearch give o'er, 
* Whilſt we the juſt reward aſſign, 
Let Hercules with Hebe join, 
' And youth unite with power: 


O ſacred truth in emblem dreſt! 
Again the Muſes ſing, 
Again in Britain's blooming king 
Alcides ſtands confeſt. 
By temp'rance nurs'd, and early taught 
To ſnun the ſmooth fallacious draught 
Which ſparkles high in Circe's bowl ; 


To tame each bydra of the ſoul, 


| 


4 


| (Where love with rew'rence, laws with power 


| 


4 Added to our fairer iſle 


Pour, ye rich, th' imprifon'd hoard, 


hg 


Each lurking peſt, which mocks its birth, 

And ties his ſpirit down to earth, 
Immers'd in mortal coil; 

His choice was that ſeverer road 

Which leads to virtue's calm abgde, 
And well repays the toil. 

In vain ye tempt, ye ſpecious Harms, 

Ye flow'ry wiles, ye flatt'ring charms, 

That breathe from yonder bower; 

And Heav'n the juſt reward aſſigus, 

For Hercules with Hebe joins, 
And youth unites with power. 


O, call'd by Heav'n to fill that awful throne, 2 


Where — » Henry, William, George, have 
one, 75647 1 | 


agree, 
And : tis each ſubject's birthright to be free) 
The faireſt wreaths already won 
Are but a prelude to the whole: 
Thy arduous taſk is now begun, 
And, ſtarting from a nobler goal, 
Heroes and kings of ages paſt 
Are thy compeers: extended high 
The trump of fame expects the blaſt, 
The radiant liſts before thee lie, 
The field is time, the prize eternity ! 
Beyond example's bounded light 
'Tis time to urge thy daring flight, 
And heights untry'd explore: 
O think what thou alone can*ſt give, 
What bleſſings Britain may receive 
When youth unites with power. . \ 


ODE VII. 
FOR TIE NEW-YEAR 196 


Gop of ſlaughter, quit the ſcene, * 
Lay the creſted helmet by; 
Love commands, and beauty's queen 
Rules the power who rules the ſky. 
Janus, with well-omen'd grace, 
Mounts the year's revolving car, 
Aud forward turns his ſmiling face, 
And longs to cloſe the gates of war. 
Enough of glory Albion knows.— 
Come, ye powers of ſweet repoſe, 
On downy pinions move! 
Let the war-worn legions own 
Your gentler ſway, and from the throne 
Receive the laws of love : 


Let, if juſtice ſtill requires 


Roman arts, and Roman ſouls, 
Britain breathes her wonted fires, 
And her wonted thunders rolls, 


Gallia mourns her bulwark gone: 
Conqueſt pays the price of toil, 
Either India is our own. 
Ye ſons of freedom, graſp the ſword ; 


And teach it how to ſhine: 
Each ſelfiſh, each contracted aim 
To glory's more exalted claim 


Let luxury refign, 
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You too, ye Britiſh dames, may ſhare 

If not the toils, and dangers of the war, 

At leaſt its glory. From the Baltic ſhore, 
From Runic virtue's native ſhore, 
Fraught with the tales of ancient lore, 

Behold a fair inſtructreſs come 

When the fierce * female tyrant of the north 
Claim'd every realm her conquering arms could 


gain, : 
When diſcord, red with ſlaughter, ifſuing forth, 
Saw Albert ſtruggling with the victor's chain; 
The ſtorm beat high, and ſhook the coaſt, 
| Th' exhauſted treaſures of the land 
Could ſcarce ſupply th embattled hoft, 
Or pay th' inſulting foe's demand. 
What then could beauty do? + She gave 
Her treaſur'd tribute to the brave, 
To her own ſoftneſs join'd the manly heart, 
Suſtain'd the ſoldier's drooping arms, 
Confided in her genuine charms, 
And yielded every ornament of art. 
— We want them not. Yet, O ye fair, 
Should Gallia, obſtinately vain, 
To her own ruin urge deſpair, 
And brave th' acknowledg'd maſters of the main: 
Should ſhe through ling'ring years protract her 
fall f 


all, 
Through ſeas of blood to her deſtruction wade, 
Say, could ye feel the generous call, 
And own the fair example here pourtray'd ? 
Doubtleſs ye could. The royal dame 
Would plead her dear adopted country's cauſe, 
And each indignant breaſt unite its flame, 
To ſave the land of liberty and laws, 


ODE VIII. 
FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, JUNE 4. 1762. 


« Go Flora” (faid the impatient queen 

Who ſhares great Jove's eternal reign) 
6 Go breathe on yonder thorn : 

« Wake into bloom th* emerging roſe, 

« And let the faireſt flower that blows 
«© The faireſt month adorn. 

c Sacred to me that month ſhall riſe, 

«© Whatever 4 conteſts ſhake the ſkies 
Jo give that month a name: 

&«& Her April buds let Venus boaſt, 

Let Maia range her painted haſt : 

« Rut June is Juno's claim. 


& And goddeſs, know, in after-times 
(I name not days, I name not climes) 


Margaret de Waldemar, commonly called the 
Semiramis of the North. | 

+ in the year 1395, the ladies of Mectlenlurgb: 
to ſupport their Due Albert's pretenſions to the 
crown of Sweden, and to redeem him when he 
"vas taken priſoner, gave up all their jewels to 
the public; for which they afterwards receive 
great emoluments and privileges, particularly the 
right of ſucceſſion in fiefs, which had before been 
appropriated te males only. 0 

+ Alnding' to the contention between the 
goddefes in Ovid*s Faſti, about naming the month 


of Tune. 
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« From nature's nobleſt throes 
% A human flower ſhall glad the earth, 
* And the ſame month diſcloſe his birth, 
Which bears the bluſhing roſe. 


| © Nations ſhall bleſs his mild command, 


And fragrance fill th' exulting land, 
*« Where'er I fix his throne,” — 
Britannia liſten'd as ſhe ſpoke, 
And from her lips prophetic broke, 
* The flower ſhall be my own.” 


O goddeſs of cunnubial love, 
Thou ſiſter, and thou wife of Jove, 
To thee the ſuppliant voice we raiſe * 
We name not months, we name not days, 
For where thy ſmiles propitious ſhine, 
The whole prolific year is thine. 
Accordant to the trembling ſtrings, 
Hark, the general chorus ſwells, 
From every heart it ſprings, 
On every tongue it dwells. 
Goddeſs of connubial love, 
Sifter thou, and wife of Jove, - 
Bid the genial powers that glide 
On ether's all-pervading tide, 
Or from the fount of life that ſtream 
Mingling with the ſolar beam 
Bid them here at virtue's ſhrine, 
In chaſteſt bands of union join. 
Till many a George and many a Charlotte prove, 


- 


love ! 


How much to thee we owe, queen & connubial 


ODE IX. 
FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1763. 


| AT length th' imperious lord of war 


Yields to the fates their ebon car, 

And frowning quits his toil : 

Daſh'd from his hand the bleeding ſpear 
Now deigns a happier form to wear, 

And peaceful turns the ſoil. 

Th' inſatiate furies of his train, 
Revenge and hate, and fell diſdain, 

With heart of ſteel, and eyes of fire, 
Who ſtain the ſword which honours draws, 
Who ſully virtue's ſacred cauſe, 

To Stygian depths retire. 

Unholy ſhapes, and ſhadows drear, 
The pallid family of tear, 
And rapine, ſtill with ſhrieks purſued, 
And meagre famine's ſqualid brood 


Your adamantine folds, and ſhut them from the 
day ! | 


For lo, in yonder pregnant ſkies 

On billowy clouds the goddeſs lies, 
Whole preſence breathes delight, 

Whoſe power th' obſequious ſeaſons own, 


And Winter loſes halt his frown, 


And half her ſhades the night, 
Soft-ſmiling peace! whom Venus bore, 
When tutor'd by th* enchanting lore 

Of Maia's blooming ton, 

She ſooth'd the ſynod of the gods, 
Drove diſcord from the bleſt abodes, 


Aud Jove reſum'd his throne, 


Cloſe the dire crew. Ve eternal gates diſplay" 
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Ty attendant graces gird her round, 

4nd ſportive eaſe, with locks unbound, 

by And every mule to leiſure born, 

ind plenty, with her twiſted horn, . 

we changeful commerce ſpreads his looſen'd 
ſails, [vails ! 

wr as ye liſt, ye winds, the reign of peace pre- 


4nd low, to grace that milder reign, 
4nd add freſh luſtre to the year, 
erect innocence adorns the train, | 
h form and features, Albion's heir! 
4future George —Propitious powers, 
Ye delegates of heaven's high King, 
Who guide the years, the days, the hours 
That float on time's progreſſive wing, 
Hert your influence, bid us know 
From parent worth what virtues flow! 
e to leſs happy realms reſign'd 
The warrior's unrelenting rage, 
We aſk not kings of hero-kind, 
The ſtorms and earthquakes of their age. 
To us be nobler be lings given: 
0 teach us, delegates of Heaven, 
What mightier bliſs from union ſprings! 
Future ſubjects, future kings, 
Shall bleſs the fair example ſhown, 
xd from our character tranſcribe their own: 
A people zealous to obey; 
« A monarch whoſe parental ſway 
« Deſpiſes regal art ; | 
« His ſhield, the laws which guard the land; 
« His ſword, each Briton's eager hand, 
« His throne, each Briton's heart.“ 


prove, 
mubial 


ODE X. 
FOR BIS MA JESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, JUNE 4. 1763. 


ComMon births, like common things, 
Paſs unheeded or unknown : 
Time but ſpreads or waves his wings, | 
The phantom ſwells, the phantom's gone ! 
Burn for millions, monarchs riſe, 
Heirs of infamy or fame. 
When the virtuous, brave; or wile; _ 
Demand our praiſe, with loud acclaim, 
We twine the feſtive wreath, the ſhrines adorn, 
Tis not our king's alone, *tis Britain's natal morn, 
Bright examples plac'd on high 
Shine with more diſtinguiſh'd blaze ; 
Thither nations turn their eye, 
And grow virtuous as they gaze. 
Thoughtleſs eaſe and ſportive leiſure, 
Dwell in life's contracted ſphere ; 
Public is the monarch's pleaſure, 
Public is the monarch's care: 
If Titus ſmiles, the obſervant world is gay ; 
i Titus frowns or ſighs, ae figh and loſe a day 


Jay 
1 the 


Around their couch, around their board, 
A thouſand ears attentive wait, 
A thouſand buſy tongues record 
The ſmalleſt whiſpers of the great. 
Happy thoſe whom truth ſincere 
And conſcious virtue join to guide! 
Can they have a foe to fear, 
Can they have a thought to hide ? 
Vol. XI. 
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Nobly they ſoar above th' admiring throng, 
Superior to the power, the will of acting wrong. 
Such may Britain find her kings 
Such the muſe * of rapid wings 
Wafts to ſome ſublimer ſphere : 
Gods and heroes mingle there. 
Fame's eternal accents breathe, 
Black Cocytus howls beneath; . 
Ev'n malice learns to bluſh, and hides her ſtings. 
—O ſuch may Britain ever find her kings! | 


ODE XI. 
FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1765. 


SACRED to thee, 
O commerce, daughter of ſweet liberty, 
Shall flow the annual ſtrain ! 
Beneath a monarch's foſtering care 
Thy fails unnumber'd ſwell in air, 
And darken half the main. 
From every cliff of Britain's coaſts 
We ſee them toil, thy daring hoſts 
Who bid our wealth increaſe, 
Who ſpreads our martial glory far, 
The ſons of fortitude in war, 
Of induitry in peace. 
On woven wings, | 
To where, in orientclime, the gray dawn ſprings, 
To where ſoft evening's ray 


_ Sheds its laſt bluſh, their courſe they ſteer, 


Meet, or o'ertake the circling year, 
Led by the lord of day. 
Whate'er the frozen pales provide, 
Whate'er the torrid reigions hide - 
From Sirius fiercer flames, 
Of herb, or root, or gem, or ore, 
They graſp them all from ſhore to ſhore, 
And watt them all to Thames. 
When Spain's proud pendants wav'd in weſtern 
ſkies, ; We 
When Gema's fleet on Indian billows hung, 
In either ſea did ocean's genius riſe, 
And the ſame truths in the ſame numbers ſung. 
_ * Daring mortals, whither tend 
* Theſe vain purſuits? Forbear, forbear ! 
© Theſe facred waves no keel ſhall rend, 
No ſtreamers float on this ſequeſter'd air: 
„Les, yes, proceed, and conquer too 
* Succeſs be yours : But mortals, know, / 
«© Know, ye rath adventurous bands, 
To cruſh your high-blown pride, 
Not for yourſelves, or native lands, 
* You brave the ſeaſons, and you ſtem the 
tide. 
% Nor Betis, nor Iberus' ſtream, 
„Nor Tagus with his golden gleam, 
Shall infolently call their own 
« The dear-boufht treaſures of theſe worlds un« 
known. 
« A choſen race to freedom dear, 
«© Untaught to injure as to fear, 
* By me conducted, ſhall exert their claims, 
« Shall glut my great revenge, and roll them aY 
* to Thames.” 


Pindar. 
ES 
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| | ODE XII. 
FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, JUNE 4. 1765. 


HAIiL to the roſy morn, whoſe ray 
To luſtre wakes th' auſpicious day, 
Which Britain holds ſo dear 
To this fair month of right belong 
The feſtive dance, the choral ſong, 
And paſtimes of the year. 
Whate'er the wint'ry colds prepar'd, 
Whate'er the ſpring but faintly rear'd, 
Now wears its brighteſt bloom; 
A brighter blue enrobes the ſkies, 
From laughing fields the zephyrs riſe 
On wings that breathe perfume. 
The lark in air that warbling floats, 
The wood-birds with their tuneful throats, 
The ſtreams that murmur as they flow, 
The flocks that rove the mountain's brow, 
The herds that through the meadows play, 
Proclaim *tis nature's holiday ! ; 


And ſhall the Britiſh lyre be mute, 
Nor thrill through all its trembling ſtrings, 
With oateu reed, and paſtoral flute, 
Whilſt every vale reſponſive rings? 
To him we pour the grateful lay, 
Who makes the ſeaſon doubly gay: 
For whom ſo late, our lifted eyes 
With tears beſought the pitying ſkies, 
And won the cherub health to crown 
A nation's prayer, and eaſe that breaſt 
Which feels all ſorrows but its own, 
And ſeeks by bleſſing to be bleſt. 
Fled are all the ghaſtly train, 
Writhing pain, and pale diſeaſe ; 
Joy reſumes his wonted reign, | 
The ſun-beams mingle with the breeze, 
And his own month, which health's gay livery 
wears, [years. 
On the ſweet proſpe& ſmiles of long jſucceeding 


ODE XIII. 
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Har to the man, ſo ſings the Hebrew bard, 
Whoſe numerous offspring grace his genial 
board: 
Heaven's faireſt gift, Heaven's beſt reward, 
To thoſe who honour, who obey his word. 
What ſhall he fear, though drooping age 
Unnerve his ſtrength, and pointleſs fink his ſpear; 
In vain the proud, in vain the mad ſhall rage; 
He fears his God and knows no other fear. 
Lo! at his call a duteous race 
Spring eager from his lov'd embrace, 
To ſhield the fire from whom their virtues role; 
And fly at each rever'd command, 
Like arrows from the giant's hand, 
In vengeance on his foes. 
So Edward tought on Creſly's bleeding plain, 
' A blooming hero, great beyond his years. 
So William fought—But ceaſe the ſtrain, 
A loſs ſo recent bathes the muſe in tears. 
So ſhall hereafter every fon,— 
Who now with prattling infancy relieves 
Thoſe anxious cares which wait upon a throne, 
Where, ah, too oft, am:dit the myrtles, weaves 
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The thorn its pointed anguiſh—$g 

Shall every youth his duty know | 
To guard the monarch's right, and people's wey 

And thou, great George, with Juſt regard 

To Heav'n, ſhalt own the Hebrew barg 
But ſung the truths you feel. 


Bleſt he the day which gave thee birth 
Let others tear the ravag'd earth, 
And fell ambition's powers appear 
In ſtorms, which deſolate the year. 
Confeſs'd thy milder virtues ſhine, 
Thou rul'ſt indeed, our hearts are thine, 
By ſlender ties our kings of old 
Their fabled right divine would vainly hold, 
Thy juſter claim ev'n freedom's ſons can love 
The king who bends to Heav'n, muſt Heav'n i 
ſelf approve. 


ODE XIV. 
FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1767. 
WuHen firſt the rude o'er-peopled north 


Pour'd his prolific offspring forth, In! 
At large in alien climes to roam, Pro 
And ſeek a newer better home, 1 
From the bleak mountain's barren head, In 
The marſhy vale, th' ungrateful plain, Sel 
From cold and penury they fled ] 
To warmer ſuns, and Ceres' golden reign. In 
At every ſtep the breezes blew Bat 
Soft and more ſoft : the lengthen'd view 
Did fairer ſcenes expand : In 
Unconſcious of approaching foes, Ga 
The farm, the town, the city roſe, 
To tempt the ſpoiler's hand. Fo 
Not Britain's ſo, For nobler ends : 
Her willing daring ſons ſhe ſends, Dr 
Fraught like the fabled car of old, 05 
Which ſcatter'd bleſſings as it roll'd. | 
From cultur'd fields, from fleecy downs, St 
From vales that wear eternal bloom, Th 

From peopled farms, and buſy towns, 
Where ſhines the ploughſhare, and where ſoundi Fo 
the loom, . N 

To ſandy deſerts, pathleſs woods, 

Impending ſteeps, and head long floods, 


She ſends th' induſtrious ſwarm : 
To where ſelf-ſtrangled nature lies, 
Till ſocial art ſhall bid her riſe Fe 

From Chaos into form. 


Thus George and Britain bleſs mankind.— 


| Away, ye barks; the favouring wind 


And left the parent realm ſhould find Ti 
Her numbers ſhrink, with flag unfurl'd In 

She ſtands, th” aſylum of the world. 

From foreign ſtrands new ſubjects come, Ui 
New arts accede a thouſand ways, W 
For here the wretched finds a home, 

And all her portals charity diſplays. Li 
From each proud maſter's hard command, Tl 
From tyrant zeal's oppreſſive hand, A 

What eager exiles fly: G 

% Give us, they cry, 'tis nature's cauſe, And 
O give us liberty and laws A i 
«© Beneath a harſher ſky !” : 
Thus George and Britain bleſs mankind, = 
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80 gytings from the eaſt; ye prows, divide 
| «vaſt Atlantic's heaving tide ; 
le's weal Britannia from each rocky height 
ſt regard Purſues you with applauding hands: 
w bard afar, impatient for the freight, 
we! the whole weſtern world expecting ſtands ! 
irth ! Already fancy paints each plain, 
The deſerts nod with golden grain, 
The wond'ring vales look gay, 
The wood man's ſtroke the foreits feel, 
The lakes admit the merchant's keel 
nine. Away, ye barks, away! 
ily hold, ODE XV. 
| 
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Friend to the poor I—for ſure, O king, 
That godlike attribute is thine— 
Friend to the poor; to thee we ſing, 
To thee our annual offerings bring, 
And bend at mercy's ſhrine. 
In vain had nature deign'd to ſmile 
Propitious on our favourite iſle 
Emerging from the main : 
, In vain the genĩa] ſource of day 
Selected each indulgent ray 
For Britain's fertile plain: 
In vain yon bright ſurrounding ſkies 
Bade all their clouds in volumes riſe, 
v Their foſt'ring dews diſtill'd: 
In vain the wide and teeming earth 
Gave all her buried treafures birth, 
And crown'd the laughing field: 
For lo! ſome fiend, in evil hour 
Aſſuming famine's horrid mien, 
Diffus'd her petrifying power 
0'er thoughtleſs plenty's feſtive bower, 
And blaſted every green. 
Stroug panic terrors ſhook the land; 


1 Th' obdurate breaſt, the griping hand 
Were almoſt taught to ipare; 
ſounds For oud miſrule, the ſcourge of crimes, 


Mix'd with the madneſs of the times, 
And rous'd a ruſtic war, 

Whiiſt real want, with figh ſincere, 

At home, in ſilence, dropp'd the tear, 
Or rais'd th' imploring eye, 

Foul riot's ſons in torrents came, 

Aud dar'd uſurp thy awful name, 
Thrice ſacred milery ! 


Then George aroſe. His feeling heart 
Inipir'd the nation's better part 
With virtues like its own : 
7 His pow'r controul'd th' inſatiate train, 
Whoſe av'rice graſp'd at private gain, 
Regardleſs of a people's groan. 
Like ſnows beneath th' all-cheering ray, 
The rebel crowds diſſolv'd away: / 
And juitice, though the ſword ſhe drew, 
Glanc'd lightly o'er th' offending crew, 
And ſcarce ſelected, to avenge her woes, 
A ſingle victim from a hoſt of foes. 
Ves, mercy triumph'd ; mercy ſhone confeſt, 
In her own nobleſt ſphere, a monarch's breaſt; 
Forcibly miid did mercy ſhine, 
Like the {ſweet month in which we pay 
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Our annual vows at mercy's ſhrine, 
And hail our monarch's natal day. 


ODE XVI. 
FOR THE NEW-YEAR I768, 


LET the voice of muſic breathe, 

Hail with ſong the new-born year! 
Though the frozen earth beneath 

Feels not yet his influence near, 
Already from his ſouthern goal 

The genial god who rules the day 
Has bid his glowing axle roll, 

And promis'd the return of May. 


Yon rufhan blaſts, whoſe pinions ſweep 


Impetuous o'er our northern deep, 
Shall ceaſe their ſounds of war: 

And, gradual as his power prevails, 

Shall mingle with the ſofter gales 
That ſport around his car. 


Poets ſhould be prophets too,. 
Plenty in his train attends ; 

Fruits and flowers of various hue 
Bloom where*er her ſtep the bends. 4 

Down the green hill's ſloping fide, 
Winding to the vale below, 

See ſhe pours her golden tide! 
Whilſt, upon its airy brow, 

Amidſt his flocks, whom nature leads 

To flowery feaſts on mountains heads, 
Th' exulting thepherd lies: 

And to th* horizon's utmoſt bound 

Rolls his eye with taanſport round, 
Then lifts it to the ſkies. 


Let the voice of muſic breathe ! 
Twine, ye ſwains, the feſtal wreath ! 
Britain ſhall no more complain 

Of niggard harveſts, and a failing year: 
No more the miſer hoard his grain, 

Regardleſs of the peaſant's tear, 

Whole hand laborious till'd the earth, 
And gave thoſe very treaſures birth. 


No more ſhall George, whoſe parent breaſt 
Feels every pang his ſubjects know, 
Behold a faithful land diſtreſt, 
Or hear one ſigh of real woe. 
But grateful mirth, whoſe decent bounds 
No riat ſwells, no fear confounds, : 
And heart- felt eaſe, whoſe glow within 
Exalts contentment's modeſt mien, 
In every face ſhall ſmile confeſt, 
And in his people's joy, the monarch too be bleſt. 


| ODE XVII. 
FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, JUNE 4. 1768. 


PREPARE, prepare your ſongs of praiſe, 
The genial month returns again, 

Her annual rites when Britain pays 
To her own monarch of the main. 

Not on Phenicia's bending ſhore, 

Whence commerce firſt her wings eſſay'd, 

And dar'd th' unfathom'd deep explore, 
Sincerer vows the Tyrian paid 
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To that imaginary deity, 
Who bade him boldly ſeize the empire of the ſea. 
What though no victim bull be led, 
His front with ſnow-white fillets bound ; 
Nor fable chant the neighing ſteed; 
That iſſued when he ſmote the ground; 
Our fields a living incenſe breathe : 
Nor Libanus, nor CarmePs brow, 
To dreſs the bower, or form the wreath, 
More liberal fragrance could beſtow. 
We too have herds and ſteeds, beſide the rills 
That 5 and rove, protected, o'er a thouſand 
8. | 
Secure, while George the ſceptre ſways 
hom will, whom int'reſt, and whom duty draws 
To venerate and patronize the laws), 
Secure her open front does freedom raiſe. 
Secure the merchant ploughs the deep, 
His wealth his own : Secure the ſwains 
Amidſt their rural treaſures fleep, 
Lords of their little kingdoms of the plains 
Then to his day be honour given! 
May every choiceſt boon of Heaven 
His bright, diſtinguiſh'd reign adorn! = 
Till white as Britain's fleece, old tune ſhall ſhed 
His ſnows upon his reverend head, 
Commanding filial awe from ſenates yet unbotn. 


ODE XVIII. 
FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIR TH-DAY, JUNE 4. 1769. 


PATRON of arts, at length by thee _ 
Their home is fix d: thy kind decree 
Has plac'd their empire here. 
No more unheeded ſhall they waſte . 
Their treaſures on the fickle taſte 
Of each fantaſtic year. 
33 ſhall frame each chaſte deſign, 
or eber from truth's unerring line 
The ſporti ve artiſt roam: 
Whether the breathing buſt he forms, 
With nature's tints the canvas warms, dome, 
Or ſwells, like Heaven's high arch, th' imperial 
Fancy, the wanderer, ſhall be taught | 
To own ſeverer laws: 
Spite of her wily wanton play, 
Spite of her lovely errors, which betray 
Th' enchanted foul to fond applauſe, 
Ev'n ſhe, the wanderer, ſhall be taught 
That nothing truly great was ever wrought, 
Where judgment. was away. 


Through oſier twigs th' acanthus roſe : 
Th' idea charms, the artiſt glows; 
But *twas his ſkill to pleaſe, 
Which bade the graceful foliage ſpread, 
To crown the ſtately column's head 
With dignity and eaſe. 
When great Apelles, pride of Greece, 
Frown'd on the almoſt finiſh'd piece, 
Deſpairing to ſucceed, 
What though the miſſile vengeance paſs d 
From his raſh hand, the random caſt 
Might daſh the foam, but {kill had form'd theſteed, 
Nor leſs the Phidian arts approve 
Labour, and patient care, 
Whate'er the ſkilful artiſts trace, 
Laocoon's pangs, or ſoft Antinous' face. 
By {kill, with that diviner air 
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The Delian god docs all but move; 
Twas {kill gave terrors to the front of Joye, 


To Venus every grace. a 


— And ſhall each ſacred ſeat, 
The vales of Arno, and the Tuſcan ſtream 
No more be viſited with pilgrim feet? 
No more on ſweet Hymettus' ſummits dream 
The ſons of Albion ? or below, 
Where Ilyſfus' waters flow, 
Trace with awe the dear remains - 
Of mould'ring urns, and mutilated fanes ? 
Far be the thought. Each ſacred ſeat, 
Fach monument of ancient fame, 
Shall {till be viſited with pilgrim feet, 
And Albion gladly own from whence ſhe caugt; 
the flame. 
Still ſhall her ſtudious yeuth repair, 
Beneath their king's protecting care, 
To every clime which art has known; 
And rich with ſpoils from every coaſt 
Return, till Albion learn to boaſt 
An Athens of her own. 


ODE XIX. 
FOR THE NEW-YEAR 17/0. 


Fog wan p, Janus, turn thine eyes, 
Future ſcenes in proſpect view, 
Riſing as the moments riſe, 
Which form the fleeting year anew, 
Freſh beneath the ſcythe of time, 
Could the muſe's voice avail, 
Joys ſhould ſpring, and reach their prime, 
Blooming ere the former fail, | 


And every joy its tribute bring 


To Britain, and to Britain's king. 


Suns ſhould warm the pregnant ſoil, 
Health in every breeze ſhould blow ; 
Plenty crown the peaſant's toil, 
And ſhine upon his cheerful brow. 
Round the throne whilſt duty waits, 
Duty join'd with filial love, 
Peace ſhould triumph in our gates, 
And every diſtant fear remove; 
Till gratitude to Heav'n ſhould raiſe 
The ſpeaking eye, the ſong of praiſe. 


Let the nations round in arms 

Stun the world with war's alarms, 
But let Britain ſtill be found 

Safe within her wat' ry bound. 
Tyrant chiefs may realms deſtroy; 
Nobler is our monarch's joy, 

Of all that's truly great poſſeſs'd, 
And by bleſſing, truly bleſt. 


Though comets riſe, and wonder mark their way, 
Above the bounds of nature's ſober laws, 
It is the all- cheering lamp of day, 
The permanent, the unerring cauſe, 
By whom th' enliven'd world its courſe maintains, 
By whom all nature ſmiles, and beauteous order 


reigns. 
ODE XX. 
FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, JUNE 4. 171% 


D1scorD hence! the torch reſign 
Harmony ſhall rule to-day. 
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ok future ills in cruel play, 

torture or alarm mankind, 

lead th' inſidious train away, 

une blacker hours for miſchief find; 
Harmony ſhall rule to-day. 


uneuiſh'd from the vulgar year, 
ur d with * white, 
Ns day ſhall grace the rolling ſphere, 
4rd ling ring end its bright career, 
Unwilling to be Toſt in night. 

Diſcord, lead thy fiends away ! 

Harmony ſhall rule to-day. 


|; there, intent on Britain's good, 
Some angel hovering in the ſky, 
Vioſe ample view ſurveys her circling flood, 
Her guardian rocks, that ſhine on high, 
| Her foreſts waving to the gales, 
_ Her ſtreams that glide through fertile vales, 
Her lowing paſtures, fleecy downs, 
Towering cities, buſy towns, 
kthere who views them all with joy ſerene, 
4nd breathes a bleſſing on the various ſcene ? 


e Cauglit 


0 if there is, to him 'tis given 
(When daring crimes almoſt demand 
The vengeance of the thunderer's hand), 
Toſoften or avert the wrath of Heaven. 
0'er ocean's face do tempeſts ſweep ? 
Do civil ſtorms blow loud? 
He ftills the raging of the deep, 
And madneſs of the crowd. 


He too, when Heaven vouchſafes to ſmile 
Propitious on his favourite iſle, 
With zeal performs the taſk he loves, 
And every gracious boon improves. 
Bleſt delegate ! if now there lies 
Ripening in yonder pregnant ſkies 
dme great event of more than common good, 
Though envy howl with all her brood, 
Thy wonted power employ ; 
Uſher the mighty moments in, 
Sacred to harmony and joy, 
And from this era ler their courſe begin ! 


ODE XXI. 
FOR THE NEW-YEAR I77I. 


Again returns the circling year, 
Again the feſtal day, 
Which uſhers in its bright carcer, 
Demands the votive lay: 
Again the oft-accuſtom'd muſe 
Her tributary taſk purſues, 
Strikes the preluding lyre again, ſ ſtrain. 
And calls the harmonious band to animate her 
ritain is the glowing theme; 
To Britain ſacred be the ſong : 
Whate'er the ſages lov'd to dream 
Lycean ſhades among, 
(When raptur'd views 467%, POR warm'd, 
Of perfect ſtates by fancy form'd), 
Vnited here and realiz'd we ſee, 
Thrones, independence, laws, and liberty ! 
The triple cord, which binds them faſt, 
Like the golden chain of Jove, 
Combining all below with all above, 
Shall bid the ſacred union laſt, 


may, 


Mains, 
order 
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What though jars inteſtine rife, 
And diſcord ſeems a while to reign, 
Britain's ſons are brave, are wile, 
The ſtorm ſubſides, and they embrace again. 
The maſter-ſprings which rule the land, 
Guided by a ſkilful hand, { 43 
Looſening now, and now reſtraining, 
Vielding ſomething, ſomething gaining, 
Preſerve inviolate the public frame, 
As, though the ſeaſons change, the year is ſtill 
the ſame. 
O ſhould Britain's foes preſume, _ | 
Truſting ſome deluſive ſcene 
Of tranſient feuds that rage at home, 
And ſeem to ſhake the nice machine, 
Should they dare to lift the ſword, | 
Or bid their hoſtile thunders roar, 
Soon their pride would mirth afford, 
And break like billows on her ſhore ; 
Soon would find her vengeance wake, 
Weep in blood the dire miſtake, 
And *gainſt their wild attempts united ſee 
Thrones, independence, laws, and liberty ! 


ODE XXII. 
FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, JUNE 4. I77T. 
Lo Nd did the churliſh eaſt detain 


In icy bonds th* impriſon'd Spring: 
No verdure dropp'd a pw rain, . 


And not a zephyr wav'd its wing. 
Even he, th' enlivening ſource of day, 
But pour'd an ineffectual ray 

On earth's wild boſom, cold and bare ; 
Where not a plant uprear'd its head, 
Or dar'd its infant foliage ſpread 

Jo meet the blaſting air. 


Nor leſs did man confeſs its force: 
Whate*er could damp its genial courſe, . 
Or o'er the ſeats of lite prevail, 
Fach pale diſeaſe that pants for breath, 

Each painful harbinger of death, 
Lurk'd in the loaded gale. 


But now th' unfolding year reſumes 
ts various hues, its rich array; 
And burſting into bolder blooms, 
Repays with ſtrength its long delay. 
is nature reigns. The grove unbinds 
Its trefles to the ſouthern winds, ? 
The birds with muſic fill its bowers; 
The flocks, the herds benzath its ſhade 
Repoſe, or ſport along the glade, 
And crop the riſing flowers. 


Nor leſs does man rejoice. To him 
More mildly ſweet the breezes ſeem, 


More freſh the fields, the ſuns more warm ; 
While health, the animating ſoul 
Of every bliſs, inſpires the whole, 

And heightens each peculiar charm. 


Lovelieſt of months, bright June! again 
Thy ſeaſon ſmiles. With thee return- 
The frolic band of pleaſure's train; 
With thee Britannia's feſtal morn, 
When the glad land her homage pays 
To George, her monarch, and her friend, 
« May cheerful health, may length of days, 
And ſmiling peace his ſteps attend 
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May every good''—Ceaſe, ceaſe the ſtrain ; 
The prayer were impotent and vain: 

What greater good can man poſſeſs 
Than he, to whom all-bounteous Heaven, 
With unremitting hand, has given - 

he power and will to bleſs ? 


ODE XXIII. 
FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1772. 


AT length the fleeting year is o'er, 
And we no longer are deceiv'd; 
'The wars, the tumults are no more 
Which fancy form'd, and fear believ'd. 
Each diſtant object of diſtreſs, | 
Each phantom of uncertain gueſs, 
The buſy mind of man could raiſe, 
Has taught ev'n folly to beware; 
At fleets and armies in the air 
The wond'ring crowd has ceas'd to gaze. 
And ſhall the ſame dull cheats again 
Revive, in ſtale ſucceſſion roll'd ? 
Shall ſage experience warn in vain, 
Nor the new- year be wiſer than the old? 
Forbid it, ye protecting powers, 
Who guide the months, the days, the hours, 
Which now advance on rapid wing ! 
May each new ſpectre of the night 
Diſſol ve at their approaching light, 


As fly the wint'ry damps the ſoft return of Spring. 


True to herſelf if Britain prove, 
What foreign foes has ſhe to dread? 
Her ſacred laws, her ſov'reign's love, 
Her virtuous pride by freedom bred, 
Secure at once Kan eaſe, 
And awe th' aſpiring nations into peace. 


Did Rome e'er court a tyrant's ſmiles, 
Till faction wrought the civil frame's decay? 
Did Greece ſubmit to Philip's wiles, 
Till her own faithleſs ſons prepar'd the way? 


True to herſelf if Britain prove, 
The warring world will league in vain, 
Her ſacred laws, her ſovereign's love, 
Her empire boundleſs as the main, 
Will guard at once domeſtic eaſe, 
And awe th' aſpiring nations into peace. 


ODE XXIV. 
FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, JUNZ 4. 1772. 


From ſcenes of death and deep diſtreſs 
(Where Britain ſhar'd her monarch's woe), 
Which moſt the feeling mind oppreſs, 
Yet beſt to bear the virtuous know, 
Turn we our eyes The cypreſs wreath 
No more the plaintive muſe ſhall wear ; 
The blooming flowers which round her breathe, 
Shall form the chaplet for her hair; ; 
And the gay month which claims her annual fire, 
Shall raiſe to ſprightlier notes the animated lyre, 
'The lark that mounts on morning wings | 
To meet the riſing day, q 
Amidſt the clouds exulting ſings, 
The dewy clouds, whence zephyr flings 
The fragrance of the May. 
The day which gave our monarch birth, 
Recalls each nobleſt theme of ages paſt; 


Tells us, whate'er we owed to Naſſau's worth, 
The Brunſwick race confirm'd, and bade it la: 
Tell us, with rapturous joy unblam'd, ; 
And conſcions gratitude, to feel 
Our laws, our liberties reclaim'd 
From tyrant pride and bigot zeal ; 
While each glad voice that wakes the echoing air 
In one united wiſh thus joins the general prayer: 
Till ocean quits his fav'rite ifle, 
Till Thames, thy wat'ry train 
« No more ſhall bleſs its pregnant ſoil, 
«© May order, peace, and freedom ſmile 
Beneath a Brunſwick's reign !” 


ODE Xx. 
FOR THE NEW=YEAR I773. 


Wx&aAPT in the ſtole of ſable grain, 
With ſtorms and tempeſts in his train, 
Which howl the naked woods among, 
Winter claims the ſolemn ſong. 
Hark, tis nature's laſt farewell; 
Every blaſt is nature's knell! 


Yet {hall glooms oppreſs the mind, 
So oft by ſage experiences taught 
To feel its preſent views confin'd, 
And to the future point th' aſpiring thought? 
All that fades again ſhall live, 
Nature dies but to revive. 


Yon ſun who ſails in ſouthern ſkies, 
And faintly gilds th' horizon's bound, 
Shall northward ſtill, and rorthward riſe, 
With beams of warmth and ſplendour crown'g: 
Shall wake the ſlumbering, buried grain ; 
From the cold earth's relenting breaſt, 
And Britain's ifle ſhall bloom again 
In all its wonted verdure dreſt, 


Britain, to whom kind Heaven's indulgent care 
Has fix'd in temperate climes its ſtated goal, 
Far irom the burning zone's inclement air, 
Far from th' eternal froſts which bind the pole, 
Here dewy Spring exerts his genial powers; 
Here Summer plows ſalubrious, not ſevere; 
Here copious Autumn ſpreads his golden ſtores, 
And Winter ſtrengthens the returning year, 


O with each bleſſing may it riſe, 
Which Heaven can give, or mortals bear! 
May each wing'd moment as it flies, 
Improve a joy, or eaſc a care 
Till Britain's grateful heart aſtoniſh'd bends 
To that Almighty Power from whom all good de- 
ſcends, 


| 


ODE XXVI. 


FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, JUNE 4. 1773. 
Born for millions are the kings 

Who ſit on Britain's guarded throne : 

From delegated power their glory ſprings, 
Their — is our — N 


In impious pomp let tyrants ſhine, 
Aſſuming attributes divine, 

And ſtretch their unreſiſted ſway 
Ober ſlaves, who tremble and obey. 
On lawleſs pinions let them ſoar : 


Far happier he, whoſe temperate power, 


Worth, 
it aſt; 


oing air, 
pr ayer ; 


it? 


Wwn'd : 
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ODE 8. 


Acknowledg'd and avow'd, 
ren on the throne reſtriction knows; 
And to thoſe laws implicit bows 

By which it rules the crowd. 


When erſt th* imperial pride of Rome 
Hulting ſaw a world o'ercome, 
Andrais'd a mortal to the ſkies, 
There were, tis true, with eagle eyes 
Who vie w'd the dazzling ſcene. 
Though incenſe blaz d on flattery's ſhrine, 
Great Titus and the greater Antonine 
Felt, and confeſs'd they were but men. 


But ah ! how few, ler hiſtory ſpeak 

with weeping eye and bluſhing cheek, 
Fer reach'd their mighty mind. 

Man, ſelfiſh man, in moſt prevail'd, 

And power roll'd down a curſe entail'd 
On reaſon and mankind. 


Happy the land, to whom 'tis given 

T* enjoy that choiceſt boon of Heaven, 
Where bound in one illuſtrious chain, 
The monarch and the people reign ! 


Hence is Britannia's weal maintain'd ; 

Hence are the rights his fathers gain'd 
To every free-born ſubje& known : 
Hence to the throne, in ſongs of praiſe, 

A grateful realm its 8 
And hails the king, whoſe birth-day is its own. 


ODE XXVII. 
FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1774. 


Pass but a few ſhort fleeting years,” 
Imperial Xerxes ſigh'd and ſaid, 
Whilit his fond eye ſuffus'd with tears, 
His numerous hoſts ſurvey'd ; 
* Paſs but a few ſhort fleeting years, 
„And all that pomp, which now appears 
« A glorious living ſcene; 
Shall breathe its lait ; ſhall fall, ſhall die, 
And low in earth yon myriads lie 
« As they had never been!“ 
True, tyrant: Wherefore then does pride, 
And vain ambition, urge thy mind 
To ſpread thy needleſs conyueſts wide, 
And deſolate mankind ? 
Say, why do millions bleed at thy command ? 
If life, alas, is ſhort, why ſhake the haſty ſand? 


Not fo do Britain's kings behold 
Their floating bulwarks of the main, 
Their undulating fails unfold, 
And gather all the wind's atrial reign. 
Myriads they ſee, prepar'd to brave 
The loudeſt ſtorm, the wildeſt wave, 
To hurl juſt thunders on inſulting foes, 
To guard, and not invade, the world's repoſe. 
Myriads they ſee, their country's dear delight, 
Their "> mp dear defence, and glory in the 
ght : 
Nor do they idly drop a tear 
On fated nature's future bier ; 
For not the grave can damp Britannia's fires; 
Though chang'd the men, the worth is {till the 


ame: 
The ſons will emulate their ſires, 
Aud the ſons ſons will catch the glorious flame 


| 
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ODE XXVIII. 
FOR HIS MASESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, JUNE 4. 1774. 


Hark !—or does the muſes's ear 
Form the ſounds ſhe longs to heat? 
Hark! from yonder weſtern main 
O'er the white wave echoing far, 
Vows of duty ſwell the ſtrain, / 
And drown the notes of war. 
The prodigal again returns, 
And on his parent's neck reclines; 
With honeſt ſhame his hoſom burns, 
And in his eye affection ſhines; 
Shines through tears, at once that prove 
Grief, and joy, and filial love. 


Diſcord, ſtop that raven voice, 
Leſt the nations round rejoice. - 
Tell it not on Gallia's plain, 
Tell it not on Ebro's ſtream, 
Though but tranſient be the pain, 
Like to ſome deluſive dream: 


For ſoon ſhall reaſon, calm and ſage, 


Detect each vile ſeducer's wiles, 2 
Shall ſooth to peace miſtaken rage, 

And all be harmony and ſmiles; 
Smiles repentant, ſuch as prove 
Grief, and joy, and filial love. 


O prophetic be the muſe ! 

May her monitory flame 
Wake the ſoul to noble views, 

And point the path to genuine fame! 
Juſt ſubjection, mild commands, 

Mutual intereſt, mutual love, 
Form indifloluble bands, 

Like the golden chain of Jove. 
Cloſely may they all unite! 

And ſee, a gleam of luſtre breaks 
From the ſhades of envious night— 

And hark! *tis more than fancy ſpeaks— 
They bow, they yield, they join the choral lay, 
And hail with us our monarch's natal day. 


ODE XXIX. | 
FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, JUNE 4. 1775. 


Vx powers, who rule o'er ſtates and kings, 
Who ſhield with ſublunary wings 
Man's erring race from woe, 
To Britain's ſons in every clime 
Your bleſſings waft, whate'er their crime, 
On all the winds that blow! | 


Beyond the vaſt Atlantic tide 

Extend your healing influence wide, 
Where millions claim your care: 

Inſpire each juſt, each fibal chought, 

And let the nations round be taught 
The Britiſh oak is there. 


Though vaguely wild its branches ſpread, 
And rear almoſt an alien head 
Wide-waving o'er the plain, 
Let ſtill, unfpoil'd by foreign earth, 
And conſcious of its nobler birth, 
The untainted trunk remain. 


Where mutual intereſt binds the band, 
Where due ſubjection, mild coramand, 
Enſure perpetual eale, 
| 3 Piz 
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| You ſooth the ſultry hcats of noon, 


Can Britain fail ?=The thought were vain! 
The powerful empreſs of the main 


958 THE WORKS OF 
Shall jarring tumults madly rave, 


'O'er once united ſcas? 
No; miqdſt the blaze of wrath divine 
Heaven's lovelieſt attribute ſhall ſhine, 
And mercy gild the ray; | 
Shall ſtill avert impending tate ; 
And concord its beſt era date 
From this auſpicious day. 


ODE XXX. 
FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1776. 


ON the white rocks which guard her coaſt, 

Obſervant of the parting day, ; 
Whoſe orb was half in ocean loſt, 

.Reclin'd Britannia lay. | 
Wide o'er the wat'ry waſte 
A penſive look ſhe caſt ; 
And ſcarce could check the riſing ſigh, 
And ſcarce could ſtop the tear which trembled 
in her eye. 


* Sheath, ſheath the ſword which thirſts for 
« blood”? „ 5 
(She cried), “ deceiv'd, miſtaken men! 
* Nor let your parent o'er the flood 
« Send forth her voice in vain ! - 
« Alas, no tyrant ſhe, 
« She courts you to be free! 
« Submiſſi ve hear her ſoft command, 
i Nor force unwilling vengeance from a parent's 
« hand.” be ior 


* 


* 


Hear her, ye wiſe, to duty true, 
And teach the reſt to fecl, 

Nor let the madneſs of a few 
Diſtreſs the public weal ! 


'So ſhall the opening year aſſume, 
Time's faireſt child, a happier bloom; 
The white-wing'd hours ſhall lightly move, 
The ſun with added luſtre ſhine ! | 
« To err is human.“ Let us prove 
« Forgiveneis is divine!“ 


ODE XXXI. 


Ye weſtern gales, whofe genial breath 
Unbinds the glebe, till all beneath 
One verdant livery wears: 


Ada ſoftneſs to the ſetting ſun, 
And dry the morning's tears. 


This is your ſeaſon, lovely gales, 4 
Through ether now your power prevails; 
And our dilated breaſts ſhall own 
The joys which flow from you alone. 


Why, therefore, in yon dubious ſky, 
With outſpread wing, and eager eye 
On diſtant ſcenes intent, : 
te Sits expectation in the ai 
Why do, alternate, hope and fear 
Suſpend ſome great event? 


W. WHITEHEAD. 
But ftrives to ſmooth th* unruly flood, 
And dreads a conqueſt ftain'd with blood. 


While yet, ye winds, your breezy balm 
Through nature ſpreads a general calm, 
While yet a pauſe fell diſcord knows; 
Catch the ſoft moment of repoſe, 

Your genuine powers exert ; 
To pity melt th' obdurate mind, 
Teach every boſom to he kind, 

And humanize the heart. 


Propitious gales, O wing your way! 
and — fro hail that Tigheful ay 
WMhence temper'd freedom ſprings, 
The bliſs we feel to future times 
Extend, and from your native climes 
Bring peace upon your wings 


ODE XXXII. 
FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1777. 


Acain imperial Winter's ſway 
Bids the earth and air obey; 
Throws o'er yon hoſtile lakes his icy bar, 
And, for a while, ſuſpends the rage of war, 
O may it ne*er revive! Ye wiſe, 
Ye juſt, ye virtuous, and ye brave, 
Leave fell contention to the ſons of vice, 
And join your powers te ſave ! 


Enough of ſlaughter have ye known, 
Ye wayward children of a diſtant clime, 
For you we heave the kindred groan, 
We pity your misfortune and your crime. 
Stop, parricides, the blow, 
O find another foe ! 
And hear a parent's dear requeſt, 
Who longs to claſp you to her yielding breaſt. 


What change would ye require ? What form 
Ideal floats in fancy's ſky ? | 
Ye fond enthuſiaſts break the charm, 

And let cool reaſon clear the mental eye. 

On Britain's well-mix'd ſtate alone, 
True liberty has fix'd her throne, 
Where law, not man, an equal rule maintains: 
Can fredom e'cr be found where many a tyrant 
_ reigns? 
United, let ns all thoſe bleſſings find, 
The God of nature meant mankind, 
Whate'er of error, ill redreſt; 
Whate'er of paſlion, ill repreſt; 
Whate'er the wicked have conceiv'd, 
And folly's heedleſs ſons believ'd, 
Let all lie buried in oblivion's flood, 
And our great cement be—the public good. 


ODE XXXIII. | 
FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, JUNE 4. / 
DrIvey out from heaven's ethereal domes, 

On earth inſatiate diſcord roams, 

And ſpreads her baleful influence far : 

On wretched man her ſcorpion ſtings 
Around th' inſidious fury ings, 

Corroding every bliſs, and ſharp'ning every care, 
Hence, demon, hence! in tenfold night 


Thy Stygian ſpells employ, 
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vor with thy preſence blaſt the light 


l chat auſpicious day, which Britain gives to joy. 


But come, thou ſofter deity, 

Faireſt unanimity ! 

Not more fair the ſtar that leads 
Bright Aurora's glowing ſteeds, 

Or on Heſper's front that ſhines, 
When the gariſh day declines; 
Bring thy uſual train _ 

Feſtive dance, and choral ſong, 
Looſe-rob'd ſport, from folly free, 
And mirth, chaſtis'd by decency. 


frongh of war the penſive muſe has ſung, 
Enough of ſlaughter trembled en her tongue; 
Fairer proſpects let her bring 
Than hoſtile fields, and ſcenes of blood ; 
If happier hours are on the wing, 
Wherefore damp the coming good ? 
If again our tears muſt flow, 
Why ſoreſtal the future woe? 
Bright-ey'd hope, thy pleaſing power 
Gilds at leaſt the preſent hour, 
Every anxious thought beguiles, 
Dreſſes every face in ſmiles, 
Nor lets one tranſient cloud the bliſs deſtroy 


(fthat auſpjcious day, which Britain gives to joy- 


ODE XXXIV. 
FOR THE NEW-YEAR I778, 


Wazv rival nations great in arms, 
reat in power, in glory great, 

Fill the world with war's alarms, 

And breathe a temporary hate, 
The hoſtile ſtorms but rage a while, 

And the tir'd conteſt ends. 
But ah, how hard to reconcile 

The foes who once were friends! 
Lach haſty word, each look unkind, 

Fach diſtant hint, that ſeems to mean 
A ſomething lurking in the mind 

Which almoſt longs to lurk unſeen, 
Lach ſhadow of a ſhade offends 
Ih' embitter'd foes who once were friends. 


That Power alone who fram'd the ſoul, 
And bade the ſprings of paſſion play, 
Can all their jarring ſtrings controul, 
And form on diſcord concord's ſway. 
"Tis He alone, whoſe breath of love 
Did o'er the world of waters move, 
Whofe touch the mountains bends ; 
Whoſe word from darkneſs call'd forth light, 
Tis He alone can reunite 
The focs who once were friends. 


To Him, O Britain, bow the knee! 
His awful, his auguſt decree, 
Ye rebel tribes, adore! 
Forgive at once, and be forgiven, 
Ope in each breaſt a little heaven, 
And diſcord is no more. 


ODE XXXV. 


10k HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, JUNE 4. 1778. 


ARM'D with her native force, behold, 
How proudly through each martial plain 


' 


Britannia flalks! « *T'was thus of old, 
« My warlike ſons, a gallant train, 
„ Call'd forth their genuine ſtrength, and ſpread 
« Their banners o'er the tented mead; [ yield,” 
« »Twas thus they taught perfidious France to 
She cries, and-ſhows the lillies on her ſhield. 


« Yes, goddeſs, yes! *twas thus of old, 
The mule replies, «© thy barons bold 
« Led forth their native troops, and ſpread 
« Their banners o'er the tented mead. 
« But noblcr now the zeal that warms 
Each patriot breaſt; For freedom's rei 
« Has burſt the Norman's feudal chain, 
« And given new force to glory's charms. 
“No vaſſal bands 
« Riſe at a tyrant lord's commands: 
« *Tis for themſelves, with honeſt rage, 
« The voluntary youths engage; 
e To guard their ſacred homes they fight, 
« And in their own aſſert the public right. 
« Bound by choice, and choice alone, [own. 
« Their leaders, and their laws are both their 
« Laws obey'd, becanſe approv'd, 
.« And chicts that rule, becauſe belov'd. 
« *Tis hence that flaſh of virtuous pride, 
« Which Britain's ſons diſdain to hide, 
« Glows on their cheeks, and through theie 
« In active fire, the foe defies : f 
« *Tis hence, at home, they claim and find - 
« Th' undoubted rights of human kind; 
« And, whilſt they own a juſt controul, 
Hut yield a part to guard the whole. 
66 *Tis hence they ſpurn a ſervile chain, 
« While tyrant man's deſpotic reign 
« Enflaves the peopled earth; 
c And hence, with equal zeal obey 
% A father king, and hail the day 
« Which gave ſuch monarchs birtd. 


* ODE XXXVI. 
FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1779. 


To arms, to arms, ye ſons of might, 
And hail with ſounds of war the new-born year! 
Britannia, from her rocky height, 
Points to the Gallic coaſt, und lifts her ſpear. 
Th immortal hatred, which by turns 
Wakes and ſlceps, with fury burns: 
New cauſe of juſt offence has Albion found, 
And lo, it bleeds afreſh, th' eternal wound! 


Though great in war, of ſkill poſſeſt, 
Though native courage fire their breaſt 
With ardour for the public weal, 
One want, at Icaſt, our rivals feel, 
The want of freedom damps each gen'rous aim; 
Whoc'er the lord they ſerve, th' oppreſſion is the 
| ſame, 
Power deſpotic rarely knows, 
Rarely heeds a ſubject's woes; | 
By force it claims, with graſping hand, 
Whate'er ambition dares demand : 15 
The ravag'd merchant, plunder'd ſwain, 
May pour their weak complaints in vain; 
Their private ſorrows are their own; 

A tyrant feels not, though a people groan. 


O happier far the welkmix'd ſtate, 


* 


fate, 


| Which blends the monarch's with the ſubſect's 


And links the ſceptre to the ſpade 
The ſtroke which wounds the lowlieſt clown 
Is inſult to the Britiſh crown, [invade. 
And he attacks our rights, who dares the throne 
© One common flame, one active ſoul 

| Pervades, and animates the whole; 

One heart, one hand, directs the blow, 

And hurls the vollied vengeance on the foc. 


ODE XXXVII. 


FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH=DAY, JUNE 4. 1779. 


Lr Gallia mourn! th' inſulting foe, 
Who dar'd to aim the treach'rous blow, 
When loſt, ſhe thought, in deep diſmay, 
Forlorn, diſtreſs'd, Britannia lay. 


Deems ſhe misfortune e'er can tame 
The gen'rous inborn Britiſh flame? 
Is Agincourt ſo little known ? 
Muſt freſh conviction curb her pride, 
Each age new annals be ſupply'd, 
Of Gallia's ſhame and our renown ? 


What though a while the tempeſt ſhrouds 
Her ſummits, and a night of clouds 
Each reck and mountain wears; 
Yet ſoon returns the flitting breeze, 
And brighter o'er her ſubject ſeas 
The queen ef iſles appears. 
Let Gallia mourn ! th” inſulting foe, 
- Who ſces by all the winds that blow, 
Her treaſures wafted to the coaſt 
She inſolently deem'd was loſt. 


Yon ſun, that with meridian ray 
Now gilds the conſecrated day, 
When Britain breathes her annual vow 
For him, the guardian of her Jaws, 
For him, who in her ſacred cauſe + 
| Bids the red bolt of vengeance glow. 


That very ſun, when Ganges' ſtream 
Redden'd beneath his riſing beam, 
Saw Britain's banners wave 
In eaſtern air, with honeſt pride, 
O'er vanquiſh'd forts; which Gallia tried, 
But tried in vain to fave. 


That very ſun, ere evening due 
Has dimm'd his radiant orb, will view, 
Where Lucia's mountains tower on high, 
And ſeem to prop the weſtern ſky, 

"That oft-conteſted iſland own 

Allegiance to the Britiſh throne. 


Like her own oak, the foreſt's king, 
Though Britain feels the blows around ; 
Ev'n from the ſteel's inflictive ſting, 
New force ſhe gains, new ſcyons ſpring, 
And flouriſh from the wound. 


ODE XXXVIII. 
FOR THE NEW-YREAR 1780. 


AnD dares inſulting France pretend 
To graſp the trident of the main, 


And hope the aſtoniſh'd world ſhould bend 
To the mock pageantry aſſum'd in vain ? 
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What, though her fleets the billows load, A 
What, though her mimic thunders roar, R 
She bears the enſigns of the god, Se 
But not his delegated power. ſcree B 
Ev'n from the birth of time, twas Heaven's de. Bend t. 
The queen of iſles ſhould reign ſole empreſs d Andes 
the ſea. 
United Bourbon's giant pride, 
Strains every nerve, each effort tries, 
With all but juſtice on its ſide, 
That ſtrength can give, or perfidy deviſe, 
Dread they not Him who rules the ſky, 
Whoſe nod directs the whirlwind's ſpeed, 
Who bares His red right arm on high, 
For vengeance on the perjur'd head, 
Th' Almighty Power, by whoſe auguſt decree 
The queen of iſles alone is ſovereign of the (ca 
Vain-glorious France! deluded Spain! | 
Whom even experience warns in vain, 
Is there a ſea that daſhing pours 
Its big waves round your trembling ſhores, 
Is there a promontory's brow 
That does not Britain's vaſt achievements knoy! 
Aſk Biſcay's rolling flood, As 
Aſt the proud Celtic ſteep, No 
How oft her navies rode Or pc 
Triumphant o'er the deep ? Bu 
Aſt Lagos' ſummits that beheld your fate, Ha 
Aſk a= 2 jutting front, fair cauſe of ende Aſk of h 
ate, 
Yet *midR the loudeſt blaſts of fame, = 
When moſt the admiring nations gaze, | 
What to herſelf does Britain claim ? Who 
— Not to herſelf ſhe gives the praiſe, — 
But low in duſt her head ſhe bows, Av 
And proſtrate pays her grateful vows Ty 
To Him, the Almighty Power, by whoſe decit: N 
She reigns, and ſtill ſhall reign, ſole empreſs d PI 
the ſea. | wr. 
Che 
ODE XXXIX. The e 
FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, JUNE 4. 1/0 
K 3 To B. 
STILL o'er the deep does Britain reign, 
Her monarch {till the trident bears; Wh 
Vain-glorious France, delnded Spain, 
Have found their boaſted efforts vain; The 
Vain as the fleeting ſhades, when orient li Wit 
appears. War 
As the young eagle to the blaze of day The fe 
Undazzled and undaunted turns his eytz 
So unappall'd, where glory led the way, Alas 
Midſt ſtorms of war, midſt mingling* Her 
and ſkies, | Has bi 
The genuine offspring of the Brunſwick nat Tha 
Prov'd his high birth's hereditary claim, Tha 
And the applauding nation hail'd with jo That g 
Their future hero in the intrepid boy. 
Prophetic, -as the flame that ſpread Ther 
Round the young lulus' head, Court 1 
Be that bleſt omen of ſucceſs. The muſe Firm 
Catches thence ecſtatic views; On thy 
Sees new laurels nobly won, 80 a: 
As the circling year rolls on; On ſ 
Sees that triumphs of its own _ Aga) 
Each diſtinguiſt'd month {hall crown; Pn an 


now! 


endleſ 


2 


ere this feſtive day again 
29.9 to wake the grateful ſtrain, 
Sees all that hoſt of foes, 3 
Both to her glory and repoſe, _ 
zend their proud necks beneath Britannia s yoke, 
And court that peace which their injuſtice broke. 


Still o'er the deep ſhall Britain reign, 
Her monarch {till the trident bear ; 

The warring world is leagu'd in vain 
To conquer thoſe who know not fear. 


Graſp'd be the ſpear by ev'ry hand, 
Let every heart united glow, 

Collected, like the Theban band, 
Can Britain dread a foe? 


No! o'er the deep ſhe ſtill ſhall reign, 
Her monarch ſtill the trident bear: 

The warring world is leagu'd in vain 
To conquer thoſe who know not fear. 


ODE XL. 
FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1781. 


Asx round the world, from age to age, 
Not where alone th' hiſtorian's page 
Or poet's ſong have juſt attention won : 
But even the feebleſt voice of fame 
Has learnt to liſp Britannia's name, 
Aſk of her inborn worth, and deeds of high renown! 


What power from Luſitania broke 
The haughty Spaniard's galling yoke ? [ring ? 
Who bade the Belgian mounds with freedom 
Who fix'd ſo oft with ſtrength ſupreme 
Unbalanc'd Europe's nodding beam, 
And rais'd the Auſtrian eagle's drooping wing? 
'Twas Britain !—Britain heard the nations 


oan, 
As OR of their ſreedom as her own ! 
Where'er her valiant troops ſhe led, 
Check'd and abaſh'd, and taught to fear, 
The carth's proud tyrants ſtopp'd their mad 
career; * 
To Britain Gallia bow'd; from Britain Julius 


Why then, when round her fair protectreſs“ 
brow blow, 
The dark clouds gather, and the tempeſts 
With folded arms, at eaſe reclin'd, 
Does Europe ſit ? or, more unkind, 
Why fraudulently aid the inſidious plan ? 
The foes of Britain are the foes of man. 


Alas! her glory ſoars too high; 
Her radiant ſtar of liberty 
Has bid too long th' aſtoniſh'd nations gaze; 
That glory which they once admir'd, 
That glory in their cauſe acquir'd, 
That glory burns too bright, they cannor bear 
the blaze. 


Then Britain, by experience wiſe, 
Court not an envious or a timid friend; 
Firm in thyſelf undaunted riſe, | 
On thy own arm and righteous Heaven depend. 
So as in great Eliza's days, | 
On ſelf-ſupported pinions borne, 
Again ſhalt thou look down with ſcorn - 


oDES. 


| 


| 


| 


On an oppoling world, and all its wily ways: 


7 
Grown greater from diſtreſs, 
And eager ſtill to bleſs, 
As truly generous as thou'rt truly brave, 
Again ſhalt cruſh the proud, again the conquer d 


ſave. 


ODE xLI. 94 


FOR His MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, JUNE 4. 1787. 


STILL does the rage of war prevail, 
Still thirſts for blood th' inſatiate fpear ? 
Waft not, ye winds, th' invidious tale, 
Nor let th* untutor'd nations hear, 
That paſſion baffles reaſon's boaſted rei 
And half the peopled world is civilized in vain, 
What are morals, what are laws, 
What religion's ſacred name ? 
Nor morals ſoften, nor religion awes : 
Pure though the precepts flow, the actions are 
the ſame. : 
Revenge, and pride, and deadly hate, 
And avarice tainting. deep the mind, 
With alt the fury fiends that wait, 
As torturing plagues, on human kind, 
When ſhown in their own native light, 
In truth's clear mirror heavenly bright, 
Like real monſters riſe; 
But let illuſion's powerful wand 
Transform, arrange, the hideous band, 
They cheat us in diſguile ; 
We dreſs their horrid forms in borrow'd ra 
Then call chem glory, and purſue the blaze. 


O blind to nature's ſocial plan, 
And Heaven's indulgent end ! 
Her kinder laws knit man to man, 
As brother and as friend, 
Nature, intent alone to bleſs, 
Bids ſtrife and diſcord ceafe ; 
« Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, 
« And all her paths are peace.” 
Ev'n this auſpicious day would wear 
A brighter face of joy ſerene; 
And not one ruffling gale of care 
Diſturb the halcyon ſcene; 
On lighter wings would zephyr move, 1 
The ſun with added luſtre ſhine, 
Did peace deſcending from above, 
Here fix her earthly ſhrine; 
Here to the monarch's fondeſt prayer 
A juſt attention yield, 
And let him change the ſword of war 
For her protecting ſhield. 


ODE XLII. ; 


POR THE NEW-YEAR 1782. 


O wor p' os power of inborn-worth, 
When danger calls its ſpirit forth, 
And ſtrong neceſſity compels _ 

The ſecret ſprings to burſt their narrow celle! 
Though foes unnumber'd gird her round, 
Though not one friend is faithful found, 

Though impious ſcorn derides, 
Yet ſtill unmov'd amidſt the band, 
Like her own rocks, does Britain ſtand, 
And braves th' inſulting tides. 
A world in arms aſſaults her reign, 
A world in arms aſſaults in vain. 


With wild aſſright in every face, 
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"Tis Britain calls, ye nations, hear? 
Unbrace the corſelet, drop the ſpear, 
No more th' inſidious toil purſue, | 
Nor ſtrive to weaken what you can't ſubdue. 
*Tis Britain calls: with fatal ſpeed 
You urge, by headlong fury led, 
Your own impending fate. 
_ Too late you'll weep, too late you'll find, 
*'T'was for the glory of mankind, 
That Britain ſhould be great. 
In Britain's voice, *tis freedom calls, 
For freedom dies, if Britain falls. 


She cannot fall; the fame Almighty hand 
That rais'd her white rocks from the main, 
Does {till her arduous cauſe maintain, land. 

Still graſps the ſhield that guards her favour'd 

Obedient to his word, 
- Not to deitroy, but to reclaim, 
Th' avenging angel waves the flaming ſword: . 
Revere his awful name ! 
Repentant in the duſt, 
Confeſs his judgments juſt ; 
TH avenging ſword ſhall ceaſe to wave, 
And whom his mercy ſpares, his power ſhall ſave. 


ODE XLII. 
FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIR TH-DAY, JUNE 4. 1782. 


ST1LL does reluctant peace refuſe, 
Though courted by each generous mind, 
To ſhed her panacean dues, © 
And heal madneſs of mankind ! 


Muſt this auſpicious day again 
Be clouded with one anxious care, 


And powers malignant render vain ſpray'r ' 


The monarch's fondeſt wiſh, the people's general | 


O no! in yonder pregnant ſky, 
Whence all — and bleſſings ſpring, 
New burſting ſcenes of glory lie, 
And future joys are on the wing ! 
The ling'ring morn, that coyly ſheds 
On broken clouds and mountain-heads 
At firit a glimmering ray, 
Now brighter and now brighter glows, 
Wide and more wide the luſtre flows, 
*Till all is future day, 
And earth, rejoicing in ethereal light 
Forgets the dreary damps, and live-long ſhades 
of night. - 


Satiate of war, whoſe mad exceſs 

No bound, no kind reſtriction knows, 
But marks its progreſs with diſtreſs, 

The willing world ſhall ſeek repoſe ; 
And Belgia, waking from her dreams 
Of Gallic frauds, illuſive ſchemes, 
Shall add new ſtrength to concord's chain, 
And know her ancicnt-friends again. 


While thoſe, whom nearer tics unite, 
Whom all the charities combine, 
Shall backward turn their trembling ſight, 
And deprecate the wrath divine : 
»Midſt bleeding heaps of brothers ſlain, 
Midſt deſolation's horrid reign, 
And all its complicated woes, 


Shall ſtrain more cloſe the ſtri embrace, 
And wonder they could e'er be foes. 


O pleafing hope, O bleſt prefa 
Of joys to laſt from age to age! 8 [approve 
For what Heaven's ſelf commands mult Heaven 
Returning amity, and mutual love ! 


And hark! on yonder weſtern main 
Imperious France is taught to know, 
That Britain reaſſumes her reign: _ | 
Her thunders only ſlept, to ſtrike the deeper blow. 


Ye nations, hear! the Gallic ſtar, 

Shorn of its beams, th' horizon leaves; 
That fatal firebrand of the war 

No longer dazzles and deceives. 


Record it in the faireſt light 
Of faithful hiſtory's future page, 
« They only triumph'd, whilſt they ſhunn'd 
te the fight, | 
„ We, when we forc'd them to engage.“ 


ODE XLIV. 


FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1783. 


Vr nations, hear th' important tale 

Though armies preſs, though fleets aſſail, 

Though vengeful war's collected ſtores 

At once united Bourbon pour 

Unmov'd amidſt th* inſulting bands, 

Emblem of Britain, Calpe ſtands— [mourn, 
| Th' all-conquering hoſts their baffled efforts 
And, though the wreath's prepar'd, unwreath'd 

the chiets return. | 


Ye nations, hear! nor fondly deem 
Britannia's ancient ſpirit fled; 
Or gloſing weep her ſetting beam, 
Whoſe fierce meridian rays her rivals 
dread | 
Her genius ſlept—her genius wakes 
Nor ftrength deſerts her, nor high Heaven 
forlakes. 


To Heaven ſhe bends, and Heaven alone, 

Who all her wants, her weakneſs knows, 
And ſupplicates th* eternal Throne 

To ſpare her crimes, and heal her woes. 
Proud man with vengeance ſtil! | 
Purſues, and aggravates e'en fancied ill; 
Far gentler means offended Heaven employs, 
With mercy Heaven corrects——chhaſtiſes, not 
deſtroys, 


When hope's laſt gleam can hardly dare 
To pierce the gloom. and ſooth deſpair ;. 
When flames th' uplifted bolt on high, 
In act to cleave th' offended ſky, 
Its iſſuing wrath can Heaven repreſs, 
And win to. virtue by ſucceſs. 

Then O! to Heaven's protecting hand 
Be praiſe, be prayer addreſt, 

Whoſe mercy bids a guilty land 
Be virtuous, and be bleſt ! 


So ſhall the riſing year regain 
The erring ſeaſons wonted chain; 
The rolling months that gird the ſphere, 


Again their wonted liveries wear ; 
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And health breathe freſh in every gale, 

And plenty clothe each ſmiling vale 
With all the bleſſings nature yields 

To temperate ſuns trom fertile fields, 


80 ſhall the proud be taught to bow, 
Pale en vy's fierce contentions ceaſe, 
The ſea once more its ſovereign know, 


And glory gild the wreath of peace, 


ODE XLV. 


202 urs MAJESTY'S BIRTH=DAY, JUNE. 4. 1783 


AT length the troubled waters reſt, 

And, ſhadowing ocean's calmer breaſt, 
Hulting commerce ſpreads her woven wings: 

Free as the winds that waſt them o'er, 

Her iſſuing veſſels glide from ſhore-to ſhore, 
Ard in the bending ſhrouds the careleſs ſea-boy 


ſings. 


Is peace a bleſſing ?=Aſk the mind 
That glows with love of human kind, 
That knows no guile, no partial weakneſs knows, 
Contracted to no narrow ſphere, 
The world, the world at large is umpire here ; 
They feel, and they enjoy, the bleſſings peace 
beſtows. 
Then, oh! what bliſs his boſom ſhares, 
Who, conſcious of ingenuous worth, 
Can nobly ſcorn inferior cares, 
And ſend the generous edi forth; 
To diſtant ſighs of modeſt woe 
Can lend a pitying liſt'ning ear, 
Nor ſee the meaneſt ſorrows flow 
Without a ſympathiſing tear. 


Thovgh rapine with her fury train 
Rove wide and wild o'er earth and main, 
h; act to ſtrike, though ſlaughter cleave the air, 
At his command they drop the ſword, 
And in their midway courſe his potent word 
Arreſts the ſhafts of death, of terror, of deipair. 


When thoſe who have the power to bleſs, 
Are readieſt to relieve diſtreſs, 
When private virtues dignify a crown, 
The genuine ſons of freedom feel 
A duty which tranſcends a ſubject's zeal, 
And dread the man's reproach more than the 
monarch's frown. 


Then to this day be honours paid 
The world's proud conqu'rors never knew; 
Their laurels ſhrink, their glories fade, 
Expos'd to reaſon's ſober view. 
But reaſon, juſtice, truth rejoice, 
When diſcord's baneful triumphs ceaſe, 
And hail, with one united voice, 
The friend of man, the friend of peace. 


ODE XLVI. g 
FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1784. 


Ex0ucn of arms—to happier ends 

Her forward view Britannia bends; 

The gen'rous hoſts, who graſp'd the ſword, 
Obedient to her awful word, 
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Though martial glory ceaſe, 

Shall now, with ot — 

Like Rome's brave ſons, when Rome was free, 
Reſume the arts of peace. | 


O come, ye toil-worn wand'rers, come 
+ © genial hearths, and ſocial home, 

The tender houſewife's buſy care; 
The board with temperate plenty crown'd; 
The ſmiling progeny around, 

That liſten to the tale of war. 


Yet be not war the fay'rite theme, 5 
For what has war with bliſs to da? 
Teach them more juſtly far to deem, 
And own experience taught it you. 


Teach them, *tis in the will of fate, 
Their frugal induſtry alone 

Can make their country truly great, 
And in her bliſs ſecure their own, 


Be all the ſongs that ſooth their toil, 
And bid the brow of labour ſmile, . 
When through the loom the ſhuttle glides, 
Or ſhining ſhare the glebe divides, 
Or, bending to the woodman's ſtreke, 
To waft her commerce, falls the Britiſh oak— 
Be all their ſongs, that ſoften theſe, | 
Of calm content and future well-carn'd eaſe; 
Nor dread, leſt inhorn ſpirit die: 
One glorious leſſon, early taught, 
Will all the boaſted powers ſupply 
Of practiſed rules and ſtudied thought. 
From the firſt dawn of reaſon's ray 
On the young boſom's yielding clay, 
Strong be their country's love impreſt, 
And with your own example fire their breaſt : 
Tell them *tis theirs to graſp the ſword 
When Britain gives the awful word ; 
To bleed, to die, in Britain's cauſe, 
And guard, from faction nobly free, 
Their birth-right bleſſing, liberty, 
True liberty, that loves the laws. 


ODE XLVn. 


FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH=DAY, JUNE 4. 1784. 


Haas to the day, whoſe beams, again 
Returning, claim the choral ſtrain, 

And bid us breathe our annual vows 

To the firſt power that Britain knows; 
The power which, though itſelf reſtrain'd, 
And ſubject to that juſt controul 

Which, many an arduous conflict gain'd, 
Connects, unites, and animates the whole. 


Yon radiant ſun, whoſe central force 
Winds back each planet's vagrant courſe, 
And through the ſyſtems holds imperial ſway, 
Bound by the ſame inherent laws, 
Ev'n whillt it ſeems the active cauſe, - I they. 
Promotes the general good, as much confin'd as 


That wond'rous plan, through ages ſought, 
Which elder Egypt never taught, 
Nor Greece with all her letter'd lore, 


Nor ſtruggling Rome, could e ex explore, 
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Though many a form of rule ſhe tried; | 
That wond'rous plan has Britain found, 
Which curbs licentiouſneſs and pride, 

Yet leaves true liberty without a wound. 


The fierce Plantagenets beheld 
Its growing ſtrength, and deign'd to yield ; 
Th' imperious Tudors frown'd, and felt ag- 
riev'd; 
Th' ee race, whoſe faults we mourn, 
Delay'd awhile its wiſh'd return, [chiev'd. 


Till Brunſwick perfected what Naſſau had at- 


From that bright era of renown, 


Aſtrea walks the world again, 


Her fabled form the nations own, 
With all th' attendant virtues in her train. 
Hark! with what general loud acclaim 
They venerate the Britiſh name, 
When forms of rule are in the balance weigh'd, 
And pour their torrents of applauſe 
On the fatr iſle, whoſe equal laws 
Controul the ſceptre, and protect the ſpade. 


The triple chain, which binds them faſt, 
Like Homer's golden one, deſcends from Jove ; 
Long may the ſacred union laſt, 
And the mixt powers in mutual concert move, 
Each tempering each, and liſtening to the call 
Of * public good, bleſt ſource and end of 


ODE XLVIIL 
FOR THE NEW-YEAR 1785. 


Drrusrvr is the poet's dream, 
Or does prophetic truth inſpire 
The zeal which prompts the glowing theme, 
And animates th* according lyre ? 
Truſt the muſe : her eye commands 
Diſtant times and diſtant lands ; 
Through burſting clouds, in opening ſkies, 
Sees from diſcord union riſe ; 


| 
And feel their force, aud lift an alien head, 


THE WORES OF W. WHITEHEAD. 


And friendſhip bind unwilling ſoes 
In firmer ties than duty knows. 


Torn rudely from its parent tree, 
Yon ſcyon riſing in the welt 
Will ſoon its genuine glory ſee, 
And court again the foſtering breaſt, 
Whoſe nurture gave its powers to ſpread, 


The parent tree, when ſtorms impend, 
Shall own affection's warmth again; 
Again its foſtering aid ſhall lend, 
Nor hear the ſuppliant plead in vain; 
Shall ſtretch protecting branches round, 


| Extend the ſhelter, and forget the wound, 


Two Britains through th' admiring world 
Shall wing their way with ſails 2 
Each from the other's kindred ſtate 
Avert by turns the bolts of fate; 

And acts of mutual amity endear 

The Tyre and Carthage of a wider ſphere. 


When Rome's divided eagles flew, 

And different thrones her empire knew, 

The varying language ſoon disjoin'd 

The boaſted maſters of mankind : 

But here, no ills like thoſe we fear, 

No varying language threatens here; 

Congenial worth, congenial flame, 

Their manners and their arts the ſame, 
To the ſanie tongue ſhall glowing themes afford, 

And Britiſh heroes act, and Britiſh bards record, 

Fly ſwift, ye years! ye minutes haſte ! 

And in the future loſe the paſt ; 

O'er many a thought- afflicting tale, 

Oblivion, caſt thy friendly veil! 

Let not memory breathe a ſigh, 

Or backward turn th' indignant eye; 

Nor the inſidious arts of foes 

Enlarge the breach that longs to cloſe, 
But acts of amity alone inſpire 


| Firm faith, and cordial love, and wake the wi 


ling lyre. 


PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES. 


PROLOGUE TO THE ROMAN FATHER. 


SPOKEN BY Ma. BARRY, I750. 


Bairoxs, to-night in native pomp we come, 

True heroes all, from virtuous ancient Rome; 

In thoſe far diſtant times when Romans knew 

The ſweets of guarded liberty, like you; 

And, ſafe from ills which force or faction brings, 

Saw freedom reign beneath the ſmile of kings. 
Yet _ ſuch times, and ſuch plain chiefs as 

thele, 
What can we frame a poliſh'd age to pleaſe ? 


Say, can you liſten to the artleſs woes 

Of an old tale, which every ſchool-boy knows! 
Where to your hearts alone the ſcenes apply, 
No merit their's but pure ſimplicity. 

Our bard has play'd a moit adventurous part, 
And turn'd upon himſelf the critic's art; 
Stripp'd each luxuriant plume from fancy* 

wings, 
And torn up ſimiles like vulgar things: 
Nay ev'n cach moral, ſentimental, ſtroke, 
Where not the character, but poet ſpoke, 
He lopp'd, as foreign to his chaſte 3 
Nor ſpar d an uſeleſs, though a golden line. 
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* 
PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES. 


'Theſe are his arts; if theſe cannot atone 

For all thoſe nameleſs errors yet unknown; 

if munning faults which nobler bards commit, 

He wants their force to ſtrike th” attentive pit; 

Re juſt, and tell him ſo ;- he aſks advice, _ 

willing to learn, and would not aſk it twice. 

Your kind applauſe may bid him write—beware !_ 
Or kinder cenſure teach him to forbear. Go 


EPILOGUE TO THE SAME. 
SPOKEN BY MRS. PRITCHARD, 1750. 


LAbixs, by me our courteous author ſends 

His compliments to all his female friends; 

And thanks them from his ſoul for every bright 
Indulgent tear, which they have ſhed to-night, 
Sorrow in virtue's cauſe proclaims a mind, 

And gives to beauty graces more refin'd, 

0 who could bear the lovelieſt form of art, 

A cherub's face, without a feeling heart ! 

'Tis there alone, whatever charms we boaſt, 
Though men may flatter, and though men will 


oalt, 
'Tis there alone they find the joy ſincere 
The wife, the parent, and the friend, are there : 
All elſe, the verieſt rakes themſelves muſt own, 
Are but the paltry play-things of the town; 
The painted clouds, which glittering tempt the , 
chace, 5 
Then melt in air, and mock the vain embrace. 
Well then; the private virtues, tis confeſt, 
Are the ſoft inmates of the female breaſt. 
But then, they fill ſo full that crowded ſpace, 
That the poor public ſeldom finds a place. 
And I ſuſpect there's many a fair one here, 
Who pour'd her ſorrows on Horatio's bier, 
That ſtill retains ſo much of fleſh and blood, 
She'd fairly hang the brother, if ſhe could. 
Why, ladies, to be ſure, if that be all, 
At your tribunal he muſt ſtand or fall. 
Whate'er his country or his ſire decreed, 
You are his judges now, and he muſt plead. 
Like other culprit-youths, he wanted grace; 
But could have no ſeli-intereſt in the caſe. 
Had ſhe been wife, or miſtreſs, or a friend, 
It might have anſwer'd ſome convenient end: 
But a mere ſiſter, whom he loy'd—to take 
Her life away—and for his country's ſake ! 
Faith, ladies, you may pardon him; indeed 
There's very little fear the crime ſhould ſpread. 
True patriots are but rare among the men, 
And really might be uſeful, now and then. 
Then do not check, by your diſapprobation, 
A ſpirit which once rul'd the Britiſh nation, 
And * rule - would you but ſet the fa- 
101. ; : 


PROLOGUE 
TO EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR, 


Spoken by Mr, Garrich, 1751. 


CxrTIcs! your favour is our author's right 
The well-known ſcenes we ſhall preſent to-nighr, 
Are no weak efforts of a modern pen, 

But the ſtrong touches of immortal Ben; 

A rough old bard, whoſe honeſt pride diſdain'd 
Applauſe itſelf, unleſs by merit gain d 


Would learn from him to ſcorn a motley ſcene, 


| 975 
And would to- night your loudeſt praiſe difclaim, 
Should his great ſhade perceive the doubtful 


fame, 

Not to his labours granted, but his name. 
Boldly he wrote, and boldly told the age, 
« He dar'd not proſtitute the uſeful ſtage, 
« Or purchaſe their delight at ſuch a rate, 
« As for it he himſelf muſt juſtly hate; 

«© But rather begg'd they would be pleas'd to ſeg 
From him ſuch plays as other plays ſhould be; 


« And leave their monſters, to be pleas'd with 
„ men.“ [chang'd, 

Thus ſpoke the bard. —And though the times are 

Since his free muſe for fools the city rang'd; 

And ſatire had not then appear'd in ſtate, 

To laſh the finer follies of the great; 

Yet let not prejudice infe& your mind, 

Nor flight the gold, becauſe not quite refin'd ; 

With no falſe niceneſs this performance view, 

Nor damn for low, whate'er 1s juſt and true : 

Sure, to thoſe ſcenes ſome honour ſhould be paid, 

Which Camden patroniz'd, and Shakſpeare play'd ; 

Nature was nature then, and ſtill ſurvives; 

The garb may alter, but the ſubſtance lives, 

Lives in this play—where each may find complete, 

His pictur'd ſelf——Then favour the deceit 

Kindly forget the hundred years between; 

Become old Britons, and admire old Ben, 


PROLOGUE TO CREUSA. 9 
SPOKEN BY MR. ROSS, 1754. 


PRoOLOGUES of old, the learn'd in language ſay, 
Were merely introductions to the play, 
Spoken by gods, or ghoſts, or men who knew 
Whate'er was previous to the ſcenes in view; 
And complaiſantly came to lay before ye 
The ſeveral heads and windings of the ſtory. 
But modern times and Britiſh rules are ſuch 
Our bards beforchand muſt not tell too much; 
Nor dare we, like the 2 French, admit 
Ev'n confidants, who might inſtruct the pit, 
By aſking queſtions of the leading few, 
And hearing ſecrets, which before they knew. 
Vet what we can to help this antique piece 
We will attempt. Our ſcene to-night is Greece, 
And by the magic of the poet's rod, 
This ſtage the temple of the Delphic god! 
Where kings, and chiets, and ſages came of old, 
Like modern fools, to have their fortunes told; 
And monarchs were enthron'd, or nations freed, 
As an old prieſt, or wither*d maid, decrecd. ; 
Yet think not all were equally deceiv'd, . 
Some knew, more doubted, many more believ'd. 
In ſhort, theſe oracles and witching rhymes 
Were but the pious frauds of ancient times; 
Wiſely contriv'd to keep mankind in awe, - 
When faith was wonder, and religion law ! 
Thus much premis'd, to ev'ry feeling breaſt 
We leave the ſcenes themſelves to tell the reſt. 
Vet ſomething ſure was to the critics ſaid, 
Which I forget ſome invocation made! 
Ye critic bands, like jealous guardians, plac'd 
To watch th' encroachments on the realms of taſte, 
From you our author would two boons obtain, 
Not wholly diffident, nor wholly vain : 
Two things he aſcs; tis modeſt, ſure, from you 


| Who can do all things, to requeſt but two: 
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Tirſt to his ſcenes a kind attention pay, 


576 THE WORKS OF 


Then judge! with candour judge—and we obey. 


EFILLOGUE TO THE SAME. 


SPOKEN BY MISS HAUGHTON, WHO ACTED THE 
PYTHIA, I754- 


Ar length I'm freed from tragical parade, 
No more a Pythian prieſteſs—though a maid ; 
At once reſigning, with my ſacred dwelling, 
My wreaths, my wand, my arts of fortune-telling. 
Vet ſuperſtitious folks, no doubt are here, 
Who ſtill regard me with a kind of fear, 
Left to their ſecret thoughts theſe prying eyes 
Should boldly paſs, and take them by ſurpriſe, 
Nay, though I diſa vow the whole deceit, 
And fairly, own my ſcience all a cheat, 
Should I declare, in ſpite of ears and eyes, 
The beaus were handſome, or the critics wiſe, 
They'd all believe it, and with dear delight 
Say to themſelvet at leaſt [right.” 
& The girl has taſte;” « The woman's in the 
Or ſhould I tell the ladies, ſo diſpos'd, 
They'd get good matches ere the ſeaſon clos'd, 
'They'd imile, perhaps, with ſeeming diſcontent, 
And, ſneering, wonder what the creature meant; 
But whiſper to their friends, with beating heart, 
* Suppoſe there ſhould be ſomething in her art!“ 
Grave ſtateſmen too would chuckle, ſhould I ſay, 
On ſuch a motion, and by ſuch a day, 
They would be ſummon'd from their own affairs, 
To 'tend the nation's more important cares: 
*& Well, if I muſt—howc'er 1 dread the load, 
« I'll undergo it—for my country's good.“ 
All men are bubbles; in a ſkilful hand, 
The ruling paſſion is the conjurer's wand. 
Whether we praile, foretel, perſuade, adviſe, 
Tis that alone confirms us Gols or wile. 
The devil without may ſpread the tempting ſin, 
But the ſure conqueror is—the devil within. 


A SECOND EPILOGUE TO THE SAME. 


SPOKEN BY MRS. PRITCHARD, 1754. 

STAY, ladies—Though I'm almoſt tir'd to death 
With this long part and am ſo out of breath— 

Yet ſuch a lucky thought kind Heaven has ſent, 

That, if I die for't, I muſt give it vent. [poſe, 
The men you know are gone. And now ſup- 

Before our lords and maſters are rechoſe, 

We take th' advantage of an empty town, 

And chooſe a Houſe of Commons of our own. 
What think ye, cannot we make laws ?—and then 

Cannot we too unmake them, like the men ? 

O place us once in good St. Stephen's pews, 

We'll ſhow them women have their public uſe! 

In primis they ſhall marry ; not a man 

Paſt twenty-five, but what ſhall wear the chain. 

Next we'll in earneſt ſet about reclaiming ; 

For by my lite and ſoul, we'll put down gaming: 

We'll ſpoil their deep deſtruQtive midnight play; 
The laws we make, we'll force them to obey; 

Unleſs we let them, when their ſpirits flag, 
Piddle with us, ye know, at quinze and brag. 


J hope, my deareſt,” ſays ſome well-bred ſpouſe, 
& When ſuch a bill ſhall come before your — 


 * This epilogue was ſpoken at the time of a general 


% 


W. WHITEHEAD. 


« That you'll confider men ate men—at leaſt 

« That you'll not ſpeak, my dear. Not ſpeak ?v 
bh the beaſt ! | 

What, would you wound my honour ?—w 
— : N 
For this, Sir, I ſhall bring you on your knees, 
—Or if we're quite 2 tell the man 
We'll do him all the ſervice that we can. ; 
Then for ourſei ves, what projects, what deſigns! 
We'll tax, and double tax, their naſty wines ; 
But, duty free, import our blonds and laces, 


| French hoops, French ſilks, French cambricks, and 


— French faces, 
In ſhort, my ſcheme is not completed quite, 
But I may tell you more another night. 
So come again, come all, and let us raiſe 
Such glorious trophies to our country's praiſe, 
That all true Britons ſhall with one conſent 


| Cry out, © Long live the female parliament!” 


PROLOGUE TO THE ORPHAN OF CHINA, 
STOKEN BY MR. HOLLAND, 1759. 


Exovcn of Greece and Rome. Th' exhauſted 


ſtore : 

Of cither nation now can charm no more : 

Ev'n adventitious helps in vain we try, 

Our triumphs lan wiſh in the 3 eye; 

And grave — apy muſically flow, 

Here paſs unheeded—as a Lord Mayor's ſhow, 

On eagle wings the poet of to-night 

Soars for freſh virtues to the ſource of light, 

To China's eaſtern realms; and boldly bears 

Confucius' morals to Britannia's cars. 

Accept th' imported boon ; as echoing Greece 

Receiv'd from wand” ring chiefs her golden fleece; 

Nor only richer by the ſpoils become, home, 

But praiſe th' advent'rous youth who brings them 

* One dubious character, we own, he draws, 

A patriot zealous in a monarch's cauſe ! 

Nice is the taſk the varying hand to guide, 

And teach the blending colours to divide ; 

Where, rainbow-like, th* encroaching tints invade 

Each other's bounds, and mingle light with ſhade, 
If then, aſſiduous to obtain his end, 

You find too far the ſubjeR's zeal extend; 

If undiſtinguiſh'd loyalty prevails 


On China's tenets charge the fond miſtake, 
And ſpare his error for his virtue's ſake. 

From nobler motives our allegiance ſprings, 
For Britain knows no right divine in kings; 
From freedom's choice that boafted right aroſe, 
And through each line from freedom's choice it 

flows. 5 
Juſtice, with mercy join'd, the throne maintains; 
And in his people's hearts—our monarch reigns. 


PROLOGUE TO THE SCHOOL FOR LO. 
| VERS, 


AS IT WAS INTENDED TO HAVE BEEN SPOKEN, 
1762. 


Svcczss makes people vain.ä— The maxim's true, 
We all confeſs it. and not over new. 

The verieſt clow¾yn who ſtumps along the ſtreets, 
And dots his hat to each grave cit he mecty 


election. 


Where nature ſhrinks, and ſtrong affection fails, 


dome! 


Shall t 
Not ſc 
Has 0! 
He ow 
Has t. 
Plain | 
Spoke 
Plain « 
Woulc 
Woulc 


And { 


35, 
ſe, 
ice it 


is 


dock his wiſe head What will the critics ſay?” 


©me twelvemonths hence, bedaub'd with livery 


lace, i 
gal thruſb his ſaucy flambeau in your face. 
Not ſo our bard : though twice your kind applauſe 
Has on this fickle ſpot eſpous'd his cauſe, 
xe owns with gratitude th' obliging debt; 
Has twice been favour'd, and is modeſt yet. 
plain tragedy, his firſt adventurous care, 
Toke to your hearts, and found an echo there. 
Pain comedy to-night, with ſtrokes refin'd, 
Would catch the coyeſt features of the mind; 
Would play politely with your hopes and fears, 
And ſometimes ſmiles provoke, and ſometimes 
tears. 

Your giant wits, like thoſe of old, may climb 
Olympus high, and ſtep o'er ſpace and time; 
May ftride, with ſeven-leagu'd boots, from ſhore 

to ſhore, 
And, nobly by tranſgreſſing, charm you more. 
Alas! our author dares not laugh at ſchools, 
plain ſenſe confines his humbler muſe to rules. 
Form'd on the claſſic ſcale his ſtructures riſe, 
He ſhifts no ſcenes to dazzle and ſurpriſe, 
ln one poor garden's ſolitary grove, 
Like the primeval pair, his lovers rove ; 
And in due time will each tranſaction paſs 
Unleſs ſome haſty critic ſhakes the glaſs. 


PROLOGUE TO THE SAME. 
AS SPOKEN BY MR. GARRICK, 1762. 


Srecess makes people vain.ä— The maxim's true, 
Weall confeſs it—and not over new. 

The verieſt clown, who ſtumps along the ſtreets, 

and doffs his hat to each grave cit he meets, 

Some twelvemonths hence, dedaub'd with livery 


hce, 
Shall thruſt his ſaucy flambeau in your face. 
Not ſo our bard—though twice your kind ap- 
plauſe 
Has on this fickle ſpot eſpous'd his cauſe, 
He owns with gratitude th' obliging debt; 
Has twice been favour'd, and is modeſt yet. 
Your giant wits, like thoſe of old, may climb 
Olympus high, and ſtep o'er ſpace and time ; 
May ſtride, with ſeven-leagu'd boots, from ſhore 
to ſhore, 
And, nobly by tranſgreſſing, charm you more. 
Alas! our author dares not laugh at ſchools 
Plan ſenſe confines his humbler muſe to rules: 
He ſhifts no ſcenes—But here I ſtopp'd him ſhort— 
* Not * your ſcenes?” ſaid I I'm ſorry 
«16003 . 
* My conſtant friends above, around, below, 
Have Engliſh taſtes, and love both change and 
© ſhow: | flat— 
„Without ſuch aids, ev'n Shakſpeare would be 
* Our crowded pantomimes are proofs of that. 
* What eager tranſport ſtares from every eye, 
* When pullies rattle, and our genii fly ! | 
* When tin caſcades like falling waters gleam ; 
Or through the canvaſs—burtts the real ſtream, 
* While thirſty Iſlington laments in vain 
Half her New River roll'd to Drury-Lane. 
* Lord, Sir,” ſaid I, “ for gallery, boxes, pit, 
* PIl back my Harlequin againſt your wit“ 
Yet ſtill the author, anxious for his play, 


A. 


PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES 


Vor. XI. 


8 * 


a 

« As uſual, Sir —abuſe you all they can!“ 
And what the ladies?“ — He's a charming man! 
* A charming piece One ſcarce knows what it 

means; ſcenes !“ 
« But that's no matter where there's ſuch ſwee 

Still he perſiſts—and let him — entre nous - 

I know your taſtes, and will indulge em too. 
Change you ſhall have; ſo ſet your hearts at eaſe: 
Write as he will, we'll act it as you pleaſe. 


EPILOGUE TO THE SAME. 


Spoken before the Dance, by Mrs. Yates and Mr. Pal- 
mer, in the Characters of Araminta and Modely, 
1762. | 8 


: Araminta. ' 
WELL, ladies, am I right, or am I not 
Should not this fooliſh paſſion be forgot; b 
This fluttering ſomething, ſcarce to be expreſt, 
Which pleads for coxcombs in each female breaft ? 
How mortified he look'd !—and looks ſo ſtill. 

[ Turning to Modely, 

He really may repent—perhaps he Will 

; Modely. 

Will Araminta? — Ladies, be ſo good, 
Man's made of frail materials, fleih and blood. 
We all offend at ſome unhappy criſis, 

Have whims, caprices, vanities—and vices. 
Your happier ſex by nature was deſign'd, 
Her laſt beſt work, to perfect humankind, 
No ſpot, no blemiſh, the fair frame deforms, 
No avarice taints, no naughty paſſion warms 
Your firmer hearts. No love of chavas in you 
E'er taught deſire to ſtray, 
Amarinta. 

All this is true. | 
Yet ſtay; the men, perchance, may call it ſneer, 
And ſome few ladies think you not ſincere. 
For your petition, whether wrong or right, 
Whate'er it be, withdraw it for to-night. 
Another time, if I ſhould want a ſpoule, 
I may myſelf report it to the houſe : 
At preſent, let us ſtrive to mend the age; 
Let juſtice reign, at leaſt upon the ſtage. - 
Where the fair dames, who like to live by rule, 
May learn two leſſons from the I ,overs' School; 
While Czlia's choice inſtructs them how te chooſe, 
And my refuſal warns them to refuſe. 22 


/ 


PROLOGUE TO ALMIDA. 
SPOKEN BY MR. REDDISH, I77T. 


CrrTIcs be dumb—to-night a lady ſues, 
From ſoft Italia's ſhores, an Engliſh muſe, 
Though fate there binds her in a pleaſing chain, 
Sends to our ſtage the offspring of her brain : 
True to her birth, ſhe pants for Britiſh bays, 
And to her country truſts for genuine praiſe. 
From infancy well read in tragic lore, _ 
She treads the path her father trod before; 
To the ſame candid judges truſts her cauſe, 
And hopes the ſame indulgence and applauſe. 
No Salic law here bars the females claim, 
Who pleads hereditary right to fame. 

Of love and arms ſhe ſings, the mighty two, 
Whoſe powers uniting muſt the world ſubdue; 
Of love andarms ! in that heroic age, 

Which knew no paet's, Q hiſtorian's page; 
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l 998 | THE WORKS OF W. WHITEHEAD. 
| But war to glory form'd the unletter'd mind, Honour alone could gain her kind regard; 
} And chivalry alone taught morals to mankind ; Honour was virtue, beauty its reward, : 
. Nor taught in vain: the youth who dar'd aſpire And ſhall not Britiſh breaſts, in beauty's cauſe 
'# b 'To the nice honours of a lover's fire, Adopt to- night the manners which ſhe draws? 
j Obſerv'd with duteous care each rigid rule, Male writers we confeſs are lawful Prize fat 7 
Each Rern command of labour's patient ſchool ; Giants and monſters that but rarely riſe % 
Was early train'd to bear the ſultry beams With their enormous ſpoils your triumphs grace Cre pre 
Of burning ſuns, and winter's fierce extremes; Attack, confound, exterminate the race; Taught 
Was brave, was temperate: to one idol fair But when a lady tempts the critic war, Inis d 
His vows he breath'd, his withes center'd there: Be all knightz-errant, and protect the fair. * or 
| : | at p 
1 1 Tor, al 
: ban 
b | Heal 
| MISCELLANIES. 
| (XOT INCLUDED IN THE EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS, 1790.) 
wo SP £2562 | But when ſhe frowns, tremendous thunders ro, 
3 THE VISION OF SOLOMON *, Stern delolation reigns, and kingdoms float in gur 
. "Twas night, and ſleep with gently-waving wand | Her, Wealth ſucceeds—and ſcarce his totterin 
; Sat ſoftly brooding o'er that monarch's bi ow, head ] 
Whoſe waking nod could Judah's realms com-] Suſtains the glittering ore's incumbent weight, 
. mand, | O'cr his old limbs were tatter'd garments ſpreal; 
Or deal deſtruction to the frighted foe. A well-fix'd ſtaff directs his feeble feet. 
Great David's fon—but at this tranquil hour j Thus mean himſelf appear'd; but all around 
No dreams of ſtate diſturb'd his peaceful bed; What crowds unnumber'd hail the paſting ſeer! Their 1 
To nobler heights his thoughts unfetter'd ſoar, Power, as he came, bow'd lowly to the ground, Then « 
And brighter viſions hover round his head, And own'd with reverence a ſuperior there, While 
Let meaner kings by mortals guard their ſtute, © Riſe, David's ſon, thy utmoſt wiſh extend, 
Around his ſacred couch acrial legates wait. See to thy iceptre Wealth, the world's great my To ſce 
« Hail, beſt belov'd!”* ſuperior to the reſt, Bane, Parks: 
One bending angel cry'd with heavenly voice, | Fame next approach'd, whoſe clarion's matti 
c Earth, feas, and air, ſtand to thy view con eſs'd, ſound 8 
And God's ow:: mandate ratiſies thy choice. _ Bids conqu'ring laurels flouriſh ever green; 0 rv 
Chooſe then from theſe—fay, ſhall thy pow'er ex- And gentle Peace with olive chaplets crown'd, Of abſ 
tend [ſhore, And Plenty, goddeſs of the ſylvan ſcene, (hair; Wheth 
Where ſung ſcarce warm this carth's remoteit { Theſe Pleaſure join'd; looſe flow'd her radia; My bo 
Shall India's lords beneath thy ſceptre bend, Her fying fingers touch'd the trembling lyre, Or ma 
Whilſt their black troops ſtand filent and adore? ]“ Come, Mirth,” ſhe ſung, “ your bloominy Gay d; 
To thee, ſole lord, ſhall earth her ſtores ur fold. wreaths prepare; | Wh-th 
Pour all her gems to thee, and mines that Same Come, gay Delight, and ever-young Deſire: One de 
with gold? - Let days, ler years in downy circles move, | Or, de 
Shall ocean's waves, obedient to thy call, Sacred to iprightly Joy, and all-ſubduing Love nh 
As erſt to Moſes, rang'd in order ſtand; The mingled train advanc'd; to cloſe the rear, 3 q ; 
While crowds once more admire the floating wall,, As loſt in thought, appear'd a penſive maid; * 
And treaſures open on the glittering fand? Bright was her aſpect, lovely, yet ſevere, 
Or ſhall Fame's breath infpire each ſolter air, In virgin white her decent limbs array'd: 
Thee juſt and good, to diſtant worlds recon, She mov'd in ſober ſtate; on either ſide 
While Feace, fair goddeſs, leads the ſmiling year, A beautcous handwaid friendly aid beſtow'd, 
, Swells the glad grain, and fpreads the harveſt | Fair Virtue here, her view from earth to guide; 80 fror 
| round ; There Contemplation rais'd her golden rod. Into { 
Bids Jordan's ſtream extend its azure pride, Hail, Wiſdom, hail! I ſee and bleſs the fight, 
Pleas'd with reflected fruits that tremble in the | Firſt-born of Heav'a, pure ſource of intellectul * 7 
tide? | light. | | tla Bl, 
The cherub ſpoke—when Power majeſtic roſe; | On her the monarch fix'd his eager eyes, Hirim 
A Tyrian-tinctur'd robe ſhe dragg'd behind, On her alone, regardleſs of the crowd; f 7 
Whole artful folds at every tuin diſcloſe „Let vulgar fouls (he cry'd) yon trifles prize, faber. 
Sceptres and crowns that Autter'd in the wind. Mortals that dare of mis'ry to be proud. 1 H 
Gigantic phantom! in her face appear*d Hence then: I burn for more ingenuous charms; 4 8e, 
Ferritic charms. too fierce for mortal eyes. Nature's true beauties with more luſtre ſhine. 8 
Aw'd and amaz'd, her very ſmiles we fear d, Then take me, Wiſdom, .take me to thy arms; 1175 
As though ſtorms lurk'd beneath the ſmooth | O ſnatch me from myſelf, and make me thine, Yes | 
diſguiſe; : | OE All Heav'n calls good, or man felicity, 1 "fe 
— — Peace, plenty, health, content, are all compriz's * 
See 2 Chron, chap. i. ver, 7.—12. in thee.” 


MISCELLANIES. 


d; . VERSES TO HIS MOTHER. 

s cauſe ON HER BIRTH-DAY #, 

—_ fax yet to Heaven my infant thought could 

ze, | 

| reach, | 

e praiſe its Maker by the powers of ſpeech, 

hs graz 4 by thy care, by thy example mov'd, 

Inisd my waking eyes, ador'd and lov'd. 

. For life, and this my more than life, receiv 

5 That poor return which 1 with bluſhes give; 
For, ah! the trifling tribute of a lay, 

—== A |; my humble gratitude can pay! 


Hear then my fervent wiſh, though cloth'd in 


ers row, 
t in gore, 


totterng 


weight; 


rom this bleſt day may fate propitious ſhine z 

May adverſe clouds like empty mifts decay, 

And when (yet ne'er let that ſad hour appear, 
 fpreal; May no ſharp pangs attend thy flecting breath ; 


ſong, | 

[Ye powers confirm it, ere it quit my tongue !) 

lich earthly bliſs that Heaven calls good, be 
thine, 

And time declining, ſned a purer ray, \ 

To gild the evening of thy well-ſpent day. 

While my poor breaft draws in this vital air), 

Thy fainting frame finks on the bed of death, 

No care on care, like reſtleſs billows roll, 

To break the calm of thy departing foul. 


und Full in thy ſight let choirs of angels ſpread 
ing far Their radiant plumes, and hover round thy head; 
round, Then one ſoft 1igh thy iſſuing ſoul convey, 
_ While thy great loſs and mine points out the 
, wa 7 ; 
eat To Pra bliſs, agd realms of endleſs day. 
martial TO DR. STEBBING ft. 
een; 0 tres mine! whate'er my fate portends, 
wn d, Ol abſence, paſſions, buſineſs, ſortune, friends; 
. (hit Whether in wide-ſpread ſcarf and ruſtling gown, 
radim My borrow'd rhetoric ſooths the ſaints in town, 
x lyre, Or makes in country pews ſoft matrons weep, 
J0omMW? Gay damſe ls ſmile, and tir'd church-wardens flcep. 
Whether to eaſe conſign'd, my future day, 
lire; One downy circle, ſportive rolls away; 
Bs Or, deep in Cambria, or the wilds of Kent, 
Love, Idrag out life, and learn ſrom ills content; 
15 Still be thy friendſhip like a genius there, 
135 Zeit of the jc d ſolace ol the'care. 
ut Leit ol the joy, an 
I: 
ON CHURCHILL. 
W d, 0 2 2 „ 
zuide; do from his common place, when Churchill ſtrings 
_ lato ſome motiey form his damn'd good things, 
Ant, ö | | 
lecua He ſeems to have bad Pope's verſes to Mrs. Mar- 
| ea Pluunt, in bis eye, when he ar rote this little poem. 
Ii imitation, however, is by no means ſerwile. 
i This line probably alludes to the receat loſs H bis 
ize, falder, 
| t Written apparently while he wvas but young in the 
arms; callege, and had an intention to take orders. He left a 
nine. ſermon among his MSS. apparently prepared for ihe 
ms; bulhit, zuritten in a plain, clear, and unornamented 
thine. hes ſuch as might be expected from a man web ole judy» 
nent was too correct, to give to any fpecics of compoſi- 
prix d lan which be exerciſed binſelf, in graces foreign io it. 


— 


7 
The purple patches every where prevail, 
But the poor work has neither head nor tail. 


Churchill had ſtrengtk of thought, had power co 
aint, TIF 
Nor folt from principles the leaſt reftraint. ' 
From hell itſelf his characters he drew, 
And chriſten'd them by every name he knew; 
For 'twas from hearſay he pick'd up his tales, 
Where falſe and true by accident prevails: 
Hence I, though older far, have liv'd to ſee 
Churchill forgot, an empty ſhade like me. 
That I'm his foe, ev'n Churchill can't pretend; 
But—thank my {tars—he proves I am no friend: 
Yet Churchill, could an honeſt with ſucceed, ' 
I'd prove myſelf to thee a friend indeed; f 
For had I power like that which bends the ſpheres 
To mulic never heard by mortal ears, th 
Where, in his ſyttem ſets the central ſun, 
And drags reluctant planets into tune, 
% would 1 bridle thy eccentric ſoul, 
in r28ſon's ſober orbit bid to roll: * 
pute of thyſ-!t, would make thy rancour ceaſe, 
Preſerve thy preſent fame, and future peace; 
And teach thy muſe no vulgar place to tind 
In the {util moral chorus of mankind, * 


A PATHETIC APOLOGY 
For all Laureats, paſt, preſent, and to come. 


“ Veniant ad Cæſaris aures!“ 
Ye filly dogs, whoſe half- year lays 


Attend like ſatellites on Bays, : 
And ſtill, with added lumber load ; 
Eaeh birth-day, and each new-year ode, wy 
Why will ye to be ſevere ? 
In pity to yon. {elves forbear 
Nor let the ſnecring public ſee 
What numbers write far worſe than he. 

His mule, llig'd by ſack and penſion, 
Without a ſubject or invention 
Muſt certain words in order let, 
As innocent as 4 gazette ; 
Muſt ſome half-meaning, halſ-diſguiſe, 
And uttcr neither truth nor lies. | 
But why will von, ye volunteers 
in nonſenſe, teaze us witli your jeers, 
Who might with dullneſs and her crew 
Securely flumber ? Why will you 
Sport your dim oths amidſt her fogs, 
You're net ob/ig'd-—yc filly dogs 

When Jove, as ancient fables ſing, 
Made of a ſenſeleſs log a king, 
The ſrogs at firſt their doubts expreſs'd, 
But ſoon leap'd up, and ſmok'd the jeſt, 
While every tadpole of the lake 
Lay quiet, though they felt it quake. 

| They knew their nature's due degree, 

"Fhemſ:lves ſcarce more alive than h; 
They knew they could not croak like frogs, 
— hy will you try —ye ſilly dogs! 

Wheat the poor barber felt aſkance 
The thunder of a Quixote's lance, 
For merely bearing on his head 
Th' expreſſive emblem of his trade. 
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The barber was a harmleſs log, 
The hero was the ſilly dog.— ; 
What trivial things are cauſe of quarrel, 
* Mambrino's helmet, or the laurel, ; 
Alike diſtract an idiot's brain, : 
« Unreal mock'ries!” ſhadowy pain! 
Each laureat (if kind Heaven diſpenſe 
Some little gleam of common ſenſe), 
Bleſt with one hundred pounds per ann. 
And that too tax'd, and but ill paid, 
With caution frames his frugal plan, 
Nor apes his brethren of the trade. 
He never will to garrets riſe, 
For inſpiration from the ſkies, 


And pluck, as Hotſpur would have done, 


« Bright honour from the pale-fac'd moon.” 
He never will to cellars venture, 
To drag up glory from the centre, 


But calmly ſteer his courſe between 
Th' atrial and infernal ſcene, 


One hundred pounds ! a golden mean! 
Nor need be aſk a printer's pains, 
To fix the type, and ſhare the gains; 
Each morning paper is ſo kind, 
To give his works to every wind. 
Each evening poſt and magazine 
Gratis adopts the lay ſerene. 
On their frail barks his praiſe or blame 
| Floats for an hour, and ſinks with them. 
Sure without envy you might ſee 
Such floundering immortality. 


_ Why will ye then, amidſt the bogs, 


Thruſt in your oar ?—ye ſilly dogs! 
He neꝰ er deſires his ſtated loan 

(I honeſtly can ſpeak for one) 

Should meet in print the public eye; 

Content with Boyce harmony, 


Who throws on many a worthleſs lay 


His muſic and his powers away. 
Are you not charm'd, when at Vauxhall 
Or Marybone, the Syrens ſquall 
- Your oft-repeated madrigals, 
Your Nancys of the hills or vales, 
While tip-toe miſſes and their beaux 
Catch the dear ſounds in triple rows, 
And whiſper, as their happineſs, 
They know the author of the piece ? 
This vanity, my gentle brothers, 
You feel; forgive it then in others; 
At leaſt in one you call a dunce. 
The laureat's odes are ſung but once, 
And then not heard—while your renown 


For half a ſeaſon ſtuns the town— 


Nay, on brown paper fairly ſpread, 
With wooden print to grace its head, 
Each barber paſtes you on his wall, 
Each cobler chants you in his ſtall; 
And Dolly, from her maſter's ſhop, 
Encores you, as ſhe twirls her mop. 
Then “ ponder well ye parents dear” 
Of works, which live a whole half year, 
And with a tender eye ſurvey 
The frailer offspring of a day, 
Whoſe glories wither ere they bloom, 
Whoſe very cradle is their tomb. 
Have ye no bowels, cruel men! 
You wha may graſp or quit the pen, 


{| Has varied with the varying year, 


— 


W. WHITEHE AD. 


May chooſe your ſubject, nay, your time, 
When genius prompts to ſport in rhyme, 
Dependent on yourſelves alone, 
To be immortal, or unknown ; 
Does no compaſſion touch your breaſt, 
For brethren to the ſervice preſt ? 
To laureats is no pity due, : 
Encumber'd with a thouſand clogs ? 
I'm very ſure the 41 ou, 
Ve ſillieſt of all lly dogs! 


INSCRIPTION 


IN THE GARDENS AT NUNEHAMu, ix 
OXFORDSHIRE, 


To the Memory of Walter Clark, Floriſt, abs & 
ſuddenly near this ſpot, 1784. 


Ox him whoſe very ſoul was here, 
Whoſe duteous, careful, conſtant toil 


To make the gay profuſion ſmile ; 


| Whoſe harmleſs life in ſilent flow 


Within theſe circling ſhades has paſt, 
What happier death could Heaven beſtow, 
Than in theſe ſhades to breathe his laſt ? 


Twas here he fell: not far remov'd 
Has earth receiv'd him in her breaſt; 
Still far beſide the ſcenes he lov'd, 
In holy ground his relicks reſt. 
Each clambering woodbine, flaunting roſe, 
Which round yon bow'r he taught to wave, 
With ev'ry fragrant brier that blows, 
Shall lend a wreath to bind his grave. 


Each village matron, village maid, 
Shall with chaſte fingers chaplets tie: 
Due honours to the rural dead, 
And emblems of mortality. 
Each village ſwain that paſſes by, 
A ſigh ſhall to his memory ive _ 
For ſure his death demands a ſigh, 
Whoſe life inſtructs them how to live. 
If ſpirits walk, as fabling age 
Relates to ehildhood's wond'ring ear, 
Full oft, does fancy dare preſage, 
Shall Walter's faithful ſhade be here; 
Athwart yon glade, at night's pale noon, 
Full oft ſhall glide with buſy feet, 
And by the glimmering of the moon 
Reviſit each beloy'd retreat: 


Perhaps the taſks on earth he knew, 
Reſume, correct the gadding ſpray, 
Bruſh from the plants the ſickly dew, 
Or chaſe the noxious worm away. 
The burſting buds ſhall gladlier grow, 
No midnight blaſts the flowers ſhall fear; 
And many a fair effect ſhall ſhow 
At noon that Walter has been here. 
Nay, ev'ry morn, in times to come, 
If quainter ringlets curl the ſhade, 
If richer breezes breathe perfume, 
If ſofter ſwell the verdant glade; 
If neatneſs charm a thouſand ways, 
Till nature almoſt art appear, 
Tradition's conſtant fav'rite theme, 


Shall be==Poor Walter has been heres 
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In the ſmooth dance to move with graceful mien, . 
Eaſy with care, and ſprightly though ſerene, 

To mark th” inſtructions echoing ſtrains convey, 

And with juſt ſteps cach tuneful note obey, 


; THE ART OF DANCING, CANTO Is 


EDINBURGH: 


PRINTED BY MUNDELL AND SON, ROYAL BANK CLOSE, 
Anno 1795. 
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THE LIFE OF fJENYMNS. 


Joan JENYNS was born in Great Ormond-Strect, London, in the beginning of the year 1704. * 
He was the only ſon of Sir Roger Jenyns, Knt. of Bottiſham-Hall, in Cambridgeſhire, deſcended 
from the ancient and reſpectable family of the Jenyns of Churchill, in Somerſetſhire. He was 
knighted by King William, January 9. 1693-3. His mother was one of the daughters of Sir Peter 7 
dame, Bart. of Hayden, in the county of en a woman of great beauty, and of very amiable 
manners, and elegant accompliſhments. | 

He received a domeſtic education, at firſt under the Rev. Mr. Hill, and afterwards under the 
Rer, Stephen White. | 

At the age of ſeventeen, he was ſent to the Univerſity of Cambridge, and entered a Fellow 
Commoner of St. John's College, July 2. 1722, under Dr. Edmonſon, at that time one of the Mew: 


I 


pal tutors of the college. 
He reſided there near three years, purſuing his ſtudies with great induſtry; but left the 
univerſity, as was formerly the uſual practice with gentlemen of fortune, without taking any 
degree. f 
from the time he left Cambridge, his reſidence in winter was in London, and in the ſummer in 
the country, in his father's family, as long as he lived. - 
He early diſplayed his poetical talents. In 1529, he publiſhed The Art of Dancing, a poem in 
two cantos, inſcribed to Lady Fanny Fielding: 1729, he wrote the verſes In the Earl of Oxford's 
Library ; in 1730, verſes To the Earl of Cheſterfield, on bis being inſtalled Knight of the Garter ; and i in 
1733, An Epiſi'e to Lord Lovelace. This was followed by The Modern I ine Gentleman, 1746; The 
ire and Parſen, An Eclogue ; The Firfl Epift!e of the Second Book of Horace imitated. to Lord Hard- 
wide ; To the Hon. Miſs Yorke, on her Marriage to Lord Anſon, 1748; The Modern Fine Lady, 17503; 
and ſeveral others, which he collected into a volume in 1752. 
Soon aſter his father's death, at the general election, in 1741, he was choſen one of the repreſen-. 
atives ſor the county of Cambridge, and gave his ſupport to Walpole. He repreſented it again in 
the parliament of 1747. In that of 1754, he was member for Dunwich, in Suffolk; and in 161, 
took his ſeat for the town of Cambridge, which place he continued to repreſent ſo long as he re- 
mained in Parliament. | 
When Moore began „The World,” in 1753, he gave his a among others, and contri-. 
buted Nos. 125, 153, 157, 163, and 178. 
In 1755, he was appointed one of the Lords of Trade and Plantations; a place which he held during 
enery change of adminiſtration, until it was aboliſhed in 1780, when he retired from the buſineſs of 
parliament, He was, in general, an adherent of the miniſter for the time being, and was a uſeful, 
active, and diligent member of the Houſe of Commons, though he ſhared, as he admitted in one of 
lis poems, no gift of tongue. 
In 175 he publiſhed his Free Inguiry into the Origin of Evil, in Six Letters, 80. This work 
excited much attention, and produced ſeveral anſwers; to which he replied, in an Additional Preface. 
to the ſecond edition, He is of opinion, that to produce good excluſive of evil, is one of thoſe im- 
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THE LIFE OF IENXNS. 
poſſibilities which even Infinite Power cannot accompliſh, and that all evils owe their exiſtence ſoles 
ly to the neceſſity of their own nature; by which he means, that they could not poſlibly have been 
prevented without the loſs of ſome ſuperior good. Many evils, he thinks, will una voidably inſinu. 
ate themſelves, by the natural relations and circumſtances of things, into the moſt perfect ſyſtem of 
created beings, even in oppoſition to the will of an Almighty Creator; by reaſon that they cannot 
be excluded without working contradictions, which not being proper ſubjects of power, it is no d. 
minution of Omnipotence, to affirm that it cannot effect them. Such is the ground-work of his 
Taguiry, &c. which was reviewed with great ſeverity by Dr. Johnſon, in the © Literary Magazine” 
for 1757. He took a revenge unworthy of a man of letters, many years _— in a ſevere Epitaph u 
Dr. Jobnſon. 

On the publication of Mr. Hawkins Browne's Latin poem, on the Immortality of the Soul,” 
in 1752, Jenyns made a tranſlation of it into Engliſh, which was publiſhed in Dodſley's © Collec 
tion of Poems,” 1758. 

In 1756 he publiſhed a pamphlet, intituled Short but Serious Reaſons for a Nations / Mil. 
tia, 8vo; and to this ſucceeded ſeveral other performances, both in proſe and verſe, either ig 
defence of r or levelled at ſome perſons in oppoſition to the meaſures of adminiſtra. 
tion. 

In 161, he publiſhed his Miſcellaneous Poems, in 2 vols, 8vo, one of which contained ſome politi- 
cal eſſays. 

In 1767, he publiſhed a pamphlet, intituled Thoughts on the Cauſes and Conſequences of the Higb Pri 
of Proviſions, 8vo. This high price he attributes principally to the increaſe of our national debt, and 
the increaſe of our riches, that is, to the poverty of the public, and the wealth of private individual. 
This pamphlet is replete with very ingenious obſervations. 

In 1776, he publiſhed his celebrated work, intituled A View of the Interna! Evidence of the Clrifiin 
Religion, 12mo. This publication was very generally read, and commended in terms of the higheſt 
praiſe, by ſome, whilſt it was ſpoken of in the {lighteſt manner by others. Though he profeſſe 
and appears to have written it with a laudable deſign, yet it has provoked cenſure from the divine 
and the moraliſt, and profane ſarcaſm from the philoſopher and ſceptic. He is accuſed of i injuring the 
cauſe he profeſſed to defend, by diligently relating, and elaborately diſplaying the ſtrongeſt objec- 
tions which have been raiſed againſt the Chriſtian religion, while his mode of refuting them is cold, 
careleſs, and unſatisfactory, He ſeems to have defended Chriſtianity upon principles that lead, as 
perſons may be differently diſpoſed, to ſcepticiſm, or to enthuſiaſm. 

His plan is comprehended under the following propoſitions : 1ft, That there is now extant, a 
book intituled the New Teſtament. 2dly, That from this book may be extracted, a ſyſtem of reli 
gion entirely new, both with regard to the object, and the doctrines, not only infinitely ſuperior to, 
but unlike every thing which had ever entered into the mind of man. 3dly, That from this book 
may likewiſe be collected a ſyſtem of ethics, in which every moral precept founded on reaſon is 
carried to a higher degree of purity and perfection, than in any other of the wiſeſt philoſophers of 
preceding ages; every moral precept founded on falſe principles is totally omitted, and many new 
precepts added, peculiarly correſponding with the new object of this religion. Laſtly, that ſuch 
a ſyſtem of religion and morality could not have been the work of any man, or ſet of men, much 
leſs of thoſe obſcure, ignorant, and illiterate perſons, who aQually did diſcover and publiſh it to the 
world; and that, therefore, it muſt undoubtedly have been effected by the interpoſition of Divine 
Power, that i is, that it muſt derive its origin from God. Under the third propoſition, he reckoned 
valour, patrictiſm, and Friendſoip, among fiftitious virtues, founded on falſe principles; and he ap- 
prehends that however they have been celebrated and admired, they are, in fact, no virtues at all, 

At the cloſe of his work, he makes the following explicit declaration of his belief in the dodrinc 
of the Chriſtian religion. © Should it ever have the honour to be admitted into ſuch good com- 
© pany, they will, immediately, I know, determine that it muſt be the work of fome enthuſiaſt, or 
methodiſt, ſome beggar, or ſome madman. I ſhall, therefore, beg leave to aſſure them, that the 
author is very far removed from all theſe characters: that he once, perhaps, believed as little a 
themſelves ; but having ſome leiſure, and more curioſity, he employed them both in reſolving 3 
queſtion, which ſeemed to him of ſome importance — Whether Chriſtianity was really an impoſture 
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founded on an abſurd, incredible, and obſolete fable, as many ſuppoſe it? 'or whether it is what it 

tends to be, a revelation communicated to mankind by the interpoſition of ſome ſupernatural 

wer? On a candid inquiry he found that the firſt was an abſolute impoſſibility, and that its pre- 
tepfions to the latter were founded on the moſt ſolid grounds. In the ſurther purſuits of his exa- 
mination, he perceived at every ſtep new lights ariſing, and ſome of the brighteſt, from parts of it the 
moſt obſcure, but productive of the cleareſt proofs, becauſe equally beyond the power of human ar- 
ibce to invent, and human reaſon to diſcover. Theſe arguments, which have convinced him of the 
divine origin of this religion, he has here put together in as clear and conciſe a manner as he was 
able, thinking they might have the ſame effect upon others, and being of opinion that if there 
were a few more true Chriſtians in the world, it would be beneficial to themſelves, and by no means 
detrimental to the public.” 

Many anſwers to this work appeared, 1 only two of them merit notice : © A Series of 
Letters addreſſed to Soame Jenyns, &c.“ by Dr. Maclaine, the learned tranſlator of Mo- 
ſheim's Church Hiſtory;“ and“ A Full Anſwer to a Late View of the Internal Evidence of 
the Chriſtian Religion, &c.“ by the Rev. Henry Taylor, the editor of Ben, Mordecat's Letters te 
Eliſha Levi. © I have the intereſt of Chriſtianity,” ſays Dr. Maclaine, too much at heart, not to 
proteſt ſolemnly againſt your method of defending it. Your View of its internal evidence is certain- 
ly exceptionable in many reſpects. In general, your reaſoning is neither cloſe nor accurate; your 
iluſtrations run wide of the principles they are deſigned to explain and enforce. One would be 
tempted ſometimes to think that you yourſelf loſt ſight of thoſe principles in the midſt of the deſul- 
tory detail of arguments and obſervations which you bring to ſupport them ; and while we admire 
ſeveral fine touches of genius, wit, and eloquence, that ſtrike us in the midſt of this ſplendid confu- 
fon, we lament the want of that luminous order, and philoſophical preciſion, that are indiſpenſably 
required in a work of this kind. You look like a man who has been ſuddenly tranſported into a, 
new ſcene of things, where a multitude of objects ſtrike him at once, and who begins to deſcribe 
them before he had time to conſider their arrangement and their connections. Or, to uſe another 
figure that comes nearer to your particular caſe, you look like 4 zealous and fpirited volunteer, who 
has embarked in a veſſel ſurrounded with enemies, and aſſailed by tempeſtuous weather, and begins 
to defend and work the ſhip, without that experience in the art of navigation, or the ſcience of de- 
fence, that is neceſſary to enſure ſucceſs and victory.“ 

In 1722, he publiſhed eight Di/quifitiens on ſeveral SubjeAs, 8 vo. In this work, among other 
ingenious, but idle fancies, he communicates his ideas of the pre- exiſtent flate of man as a ſtats 
of puniſhment, which he attempts to confirm, by a fanciful conſtruction of thoſe paſſages of 
ſcripture, which are commonly adduced in ſupport of the doctrine of original fin. But 
if the condition of man be indeed ſo forlorn and wretched, as he repreſents, it muſt be like- 
viſe entirely hopeleſs ; for if all be wrong at preſent, it is impoſſible we ſhould have any proof 
that things ever have been, or ever will be right. The doctrines which he inculcates in his 
diſquiſition on Government, in oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed principles of civil liberty, are inconſiſtent 
with the great rights and intereſts of mankind. In his diſquiſition o Rational Cbriſtianity, he dogs. 
matically condemns the doQrines and ſpirit of theſe friends to Chriſtianity, who believe it on ration- 
al grounds, and explain it in a manner conſiſtent with common ſenſe ; and paradoxically aſſerts that 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity are “ ſo adverſe to all the principles of human reaſon, that if brought 
before her tribunal, it muſt be inevitably condemned.” It will generally, howeyer, be thought by 
thoſe who ate ſincere believers in Chriſtianity, that that explanation of the Scriptures which makes 
them agree with our natural ideas of religion and morals, is as likely to be the true one, as that 
which aſcribes to them doctrines contrary to the principles of reaſon. His oppoſition to all the 
eſtabliſhed principles of civil liberty, in his ſeventh diſquiſition, was combated in a very ſenſible and 
ſpirited pamphlet, intituled“ An Anſwer to the Diſquiſition on Government and Civil Liberty, 
&, It was likewiſe ridiculed, with great humour, in the“ Dean and the Squire, a political 
eclogue, humbly dedicated to Soame Jenyns, Eſq. by the © Author of the Heroic Epiſtle to Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers,” ; 

This was the laſt performance which he gave to the world; but he continued from time to time to 
pyrite verſes, Among the Jaſt of his occaſional compoſitions, were the burleſque Ode to Lord Carliſle, the 


* 
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Epitaph on. Dr. Joßgſon, the ſhort poem on his Maje e/ty's Eſcape from the attack of a lunatic, and the 


compliment te Lady $.1iſbury, 1787. 

He died at his houſe in Tilney-Street, of a fever, after a few days illneſs, December 18. 1787, in 
the 83d year of his age, leaving no iſſue. He was buried in the church of Bottiſham. In the re. 
giſtry of burials in the pariſh of Bottiſham for 1787, the following entry was made by the Rey, 
William Lort Manſell, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, who was then ſequeſtrator of that 


vicar age. 


SOAME Jexyxs. in the 83d year of 
his age. 
What his literary character was, 
+ The world hath already judged for itſelf; 
But it remains for his pariſh Miniſter 
to do his duty, 
By declaring, 
That while he regiſters the burial of 
SOAME JEiYNS, 
He regrets the Joſs of one of the moſt 
amiable cf men, 
And one of the trueit Chriſtians. 
To the pariſh of Bottiſham he is an 
irreparable loſs, 
He was buried in this church, December 27, 
near midnight, 
By William Lort Manſell, ſequeſtrator; 
Who thus trangreſſes the common torma 
of a Regiſter, 

Merely becauſe he thinks it to be 
The moſt ſolemn and laſting method 
of recording to poſterity, 

That the fineſt underſtanding 
Has been united 
To the beſt heart, 


He was twice married, firſt to Mary, the only daughter of Colonel Soame, of Dereham, in Nor- 
folk, a lady of great fortune, to whom his father was guardian. In this union as is too frequently 
the cafe, his inclinations were leſs conſulted than the advantages that were ſuppoſed to be the certain 
appendages to an alliance with great wealth. The conſequence may be imagined. A ſeparation en- 
ſued, which his lady did not long ſurvive. He afterwards married Elizabeth, the daughter of Hen- 
ry Grey Eſq. of Hackney, in the county of Middleſex, who ſurvived him. 

- Three editions of his works were printed during his life. The firſt was printed in a ſmall 8vo, 
1752, the ſecond in :wo imall volumes Bvo, 1761, and the laſt was printed in one large volume yo, 


2770. His name was not put to either of theſe editions; bu the title pages of the firſt and laſt con- 


tain an urn filled with flowers, round which a wreath is entwined, charged with the motto to his 
arms /gnavis nunguom. In : 790, his Works were collected in 4 vols. Bvo, including ſeveral pi:ces never 
efore publiſbed. by Charles Nalſon Cole, Eſq. with “ Short Sketches of hi. Lite,“ which have been 
chiefly followed in the preſent account The fi: volume contains his IM iſcellaneaus T'oems, The 
ſecond, the tranſlation of Browne, Jie Animi Immoriaiitate , five numbers of the © World ;” Short but 
Serious Reafons for a National Militia ; * bougbts on the Cauſes and Conſequences of the preſent high Price of 
Proviſions; The oljection s to the Taxation of our 'mericar " olonies by the Legiſlature ; Reflefions on ſeveral 
Bubjetts 5 Thoughts on a arliamertary Reform; A «© cheme for the Coalition of Parties ; Thoughts on the 
National Debt never before publiſhed. he third, 1 Free tnquiry into the Nature and Origin of Lvi,, in 
Six Letters On Evil in General, On {wits of mpe, feftion, On Natural Evt. On Moral Evils, On Po- 
litical Evils ; and ſever * iſquiſitions, On the Chain of Univerſal Being, in Gruelty to Inferior nimals. On 
Pre. exiſtent State, On the Nature of l ame. On the +nalogy between things Material and Intellectua On 
Rational Cbriſtionity, Cs Government ond (iv. Liberty, The fourth, jew o the Internal Evidence of the 
Chriſtian Religion, and Short and Curſory Obſervations on Several Paſſages in the New Teftament, never 
before publiſhed. 6 
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His Poems were inſerted in the edition of The Engliſh Poets,” 1790, and are reprinted in the. 

reſent collection, with the following additional pieces from Mr. Cole's edition, 1790, written in 
ts Fart of Oxford's Library at Wimple ; To a Niſegay in Pancharilla's Breaſt, From Bonfarius, Given 
ya Lady with a Watch ; Belphegor, @ Fable from Machiavel ; 4 Iialogue between the Right Hon. Henry 
Pritam, and Madam Popularity ; 4 Simile ; A Poſſage in Ofian Verified ; On ſeeing the Earl of Cheſter-. 

ld at a Ball, at Bath; The american Ceachman ; Burleſque Ode, Written at the Counteſs of Satiſbury's 
Aſenbly ; Epitaph on Dr. Tobnſon ; On a late execrable Attempt on bis Majeſly's Life. 

His character ſeems to have been amiable and reſpectable. His life had been very active and "a : 
rerfified. He had ſtudied much, he had ſeen more. He converſed as well as he wrote. His thoughts 
were ſprightly, his expreſſions neat. His perſon was diminutive, and of a flight make; and he had 

1 {mall wen, or protuberance, on his neck. In his youth, he had been ſo fond of dreſs, as to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed as one of the beaux of his time; but in the latter part of his life, his appearance was rather 
mean, being generally habited in a Bath beaver ſurtout, with blue worſted boot-ſtockings. His reli- 
gious routine is ſaid to have been ſingular. From early intpreſſion, or ſtrong conviction, he was 
originally a zealous believer of revelation, and ſuſpected of a tendency to certain fanatical opinions. 
Gradually loſing ground in faith, he wandered into paths obſcured by doubt, and became a profeſſed 
leiſt; till, by a retrograde progreſs, he meaſured back his ſteps to the comforts of rational Chriſti- 
avity, On his death-bed, it is ſaid, he reviewed his life, and with a viſible gleam of joy, he gloried 
in the belief that his Yiew of the Interaal Evidences of the Chriſtia · Religion had been uſeful. It was re- 
ceired, perhaps, where greater works would not make their way, and ſo might have aided the ar- 
dour of virtue, the confidence of truth. He ſpoke of his death as one prepared to die. He did not 
ſtrink from it as an evil, nor as a puniſhment, but met it with decent firmneſs, as his original deſti- 
ny, the kind releaſe from what was worſe, the kinder ſummens to all that is better. As 2 NE: 
vindicator of divine revelation, he ranks with Milton, Locke, Addiſon, and Newton. 

As an author, he has attained no ſmall degree of reputation, by powers which have had every 
aid that uſeſul and polite learning could give. He poſſeſſes a judgment critically exact, an elegant 
taſte, and a rich vein of wit and humour. He is entitled to great praiſe for many excellencies of 
fyle. Mr. Burke has truly ſaid, that he was one of thoſe who wrote the pureſt Engliſh, that is, the 
moſt imple and aboriginal language, the leaſt qualified with foreign impregnation. To thecharaRterof an 
elegant, he joins that of a ſenſible and agreeable writer, He has the rare merit of treating, in a pleaſing 

manner, that abſtracted metaphyſic ſubjeR, the origin or neceſſity of evil, which has perplexed human 
reaſon in every age. He has written like a man of taſte and acuteneſs, in the habit of deep thinking. 
Aſpecies of reading often injurious, and generally unentertaining, he has rendered at once intereſting 
and argumentative. But genius, like every power in human nature, is capable of an abſurd and perni- 
cious, as well as of a judicious and beneficial application. While it is employed in inveſtigating uſeful 
truths, and enlarging the boundaries of real knowledge, it is rendering ſuch important ſervices to 
mankind, as to merit the higheſt applauſe. Of this perverſion of genius, his political tracts and phi- 
loſophical diſquiſitions afford a ſtriking example. Not contented with that portion of reputation 
fer originality, which is to be acquired in the plain path of truth and common ſenſe, he finds it ne- 
ceſſary to employ the ſubtleties of ſophiſtry in ſupport of opinions, which party-attachments led him 
to adopt, and to exercife his ſuperior abilities, in erecting fanciful and paradoxical ſyſtems, or in 
defending ſome dangerous tenets. His Yiew of the Internal Evidence of the Chriſtian Religion, contains 
many juſt and important obſervations : but his method of reaſoning is liable to conſiderable objec- 
tions. It has not occurred to the advocates of the Chriſtian religion, that doctrines, allowed to be 
contradictory to reaſon, are not on this account the leſs credible, nor have they ever conceived that 
the virtues of friendſhip, fortitude, and patriotiſm, do not form a part of the morality of the goſ- 
pel; much lefs have they urged the want of theſe virtues as a peculiar recommendation of its ex- 
cellence. They are conſpicuouſly illuſtrated in the character of its author; and it would be eaſy to 
produce ſtriking inſtances, in which his courage and friendſhip, and concern for the welfare of 
his country, were actually diſplayed. The advocates of Chriſtianity, in anſwer to Shafteſbury and 
chers, have ſufficiently vindicated it in this reſpe#. They are unqueſtionably virtues of conſi- 
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derable importance; and ſo far as they do not interfere with the general principles of beneyg. 

lence, which Chriſtianity inculcates, they conſtitute a part of Chriſtian morality. 

Asa poet, he is rather characteriſed by elegance and correctneſs, than by invention or enthuſiaſy, 

He writes with terſeneſs and neatneſs, ſeldom with much vigour or animation. He is 2 pleaſ. 
ing and elegant, but not a very animated, or firſt-rate writer. His expreſſion is conciſe, his wit 
lively, his ſatire poignant, his humour delicate, and his verſification eaſy, flowing and agreeable, 
His Art of Dancing, Modern Fine Gentleman, Modern Fine Lady, Firſt Epiſile of Horace, Burleſque 2 
&c. are elegant and beautiful compoſitions. In every one of them there are juſt conception, lively 
imagination, correct expreſſion, and clear connection. His verſion of Browne's De Imortalitate Ani. 
mmi, is a correct and claſſical performance, which may challenge a compariſon with the ſubſequent ver. 
ſions of Mr. Cranwell and Mr. Lettice. His ſhorter pieces, in general, may be read with pleaſure, 
We find here and there ſome indecencies of expreſſion, which we ſincerely wiſh he had avoided, 
The Epitaph on Dr. Fobnſon was not dictated by the ſame ſpirit of candour and friendſhip which be. 
dewed the grave of Jenyns, and ſtrewed it with flowers. 

His moral and literary character has been delineated by Mr. Cole, in his“ Sketches,” with the 

zeal of friendſhip and the fondneſs of affectionate remembrance ; but he rates his merits too high, 
His remarks on his ſtyle are exceeding juſt. 

He was a man of great mildneſs, gentleneſs, and ſweetneſs of temper, which he manifeſted to all 
with whom he had concerns, either in the buſineſs of life or its ſocial intercourſe. His earneſt de- 
fire was, as far as it was poſlible, never to offend any perſon; and he made ſuch allowances, even for 
thoſe who in their diſpoſitions differed from him, that he was rarely offended with others ; of which, 
in a long life, he gave many notable inſtances. He was ſtrict in the performance of religious dutic 
in public, and a conſtant practiſer of them in private; ever profeſſing the greateſt veneration for 
the church of England and ics government, as by law eſtabliſhed; holding her liturgy as the pureſt 
and moſt perfect form of public worſhip in any eſtabliſhed church in Chriſtendom : but he thought 
that alterations and amendments might be made in it, which would render it more perfect than it 

Is in its preſent ſtate, and which he earneſtly deſired to have ſeen accompliſhed by thoſe who were 
properly authorized. 

« In private life, he was moſt amiable and engaging; ſor he was poſſeſſed of a well-informed mind, 
accompanied by an uncommon vein of the moſt lively, ſpirited, and genuine wir, which always 
flowed very copiouſly amongſt thoſe with whom he converſed, but which was tempered with ſuch a 
kindneſs of nature, that it never was the cauſe of uncaſineſs to any of thoſe with whom he lived: 
this made his acquaintance much ſought after and courted by all thoſe who had a taſte for brilliant 
converſation, being well aſſured that they would be delighted with it where he was; and that, 
though they did not poſſeſs the ſame talcnt, they never would be cenſured by him becauſe they 
wanted it. 

This ſo gentle an exertion of ſo rare a quality, he not only ſtrictly obſerved himſelf, but was al- 

ways much hurt if he obſerved the want of it in others; and conſidered every ſally of wit, how- 
ever bright it might be, which tended to the mortification of thoſe who heard it, as one of its great- 
eſt abuſes, ſince he looked upon all pre-eminent giſts of the mind, beſtowed by nature, as much for 
the happineſs of others, as of thoſe who poſſeſs them. 
No perſon ever felt more for the miſeries of others than he did; no perſon ſaw, or more ſtricly 
practiſed, the neceſſity impoſed on thoſe who form the ſuperior ranks of life, whoſe duty it is to re- 
concile the lower claſſes to their preſent condition, by contributing the utmoſt to make them happy; 
and thereby to cauſe them to feel as little of that difference as is poſſible ; for he was moſt kind and 
courteous to all his inferiors, not only in his expreſſions and in his behaviour, but in aſſiſting them 
in all their wants and diſtreſſes, as far as he could; ever conſidering his poor neighbours in the 
country as parts of his family, and, as ſuch, entitled to his care and protection. 
He ſpent his ſummers at his houſe in the country, reſiding there with hoſpitality to his tenants 
and neighbours, and never ſuffered any places at that ſeaſon calculated for public diverſions to al- 
lare him; for he ſaid he could at that time do more good in his own pariſh than in any other ſituation, 

« He frequently lamented the prevailing faſhion of the later times of his life, which carried gen- 
| fleman with their ſamilics from London, when it is deſerted by all whoſe abſence can be ciſpenſed 
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f benen. with, to places far diſtant from their houſes and ancient ſeats in the country; opened chiefly for 
the reception of thoſe who wiſh to continue the ſcenes of diſſipation they have left: whence it is, 


thuſiaſm, that the money which ſhould revert to the diſtricts from which it was received, is turned into a 
ha Þ lea. different channel; tenants are deprived of the advantages they are in ſome degree entitled to, from 
» his wit its expenditure amongſt them; hoſpitality done away, and the ſtream of charity, that would other- 
Srecable, wiſe have gladdened the hearts of their poor neighbours, is ſtopped ; their inferiors deprived of 
Fon %, their example, encouragement, and protection, in the practice of religion and virtue, and thereby 
„ the manners of the country altered for the worſe, which neceſſarily occaſions great miſchiefs to the 
x public, 
dee « When he was in the country, he conſtantly acted as a magiſtrate in kis own diſtrict, and a a 
wal . all thoſe meetings which were holden for the purp*es of public juſtice. 
ich be. « From the general opinion that was entertained of his inflexible integrity, and ſuperior under- 
| ſanding, he was much reſorted to in that character at home, 
ith the « Unknown to Sir Robert Walpole, and unconnected with him by acquaintance or private regard, 
» high he ſupported him to the utmoſt of his power, till he retired from his high ſtation. He ſeldom or 
ever ſpoke, whilſt ſitting in Parliament. 
im « From having long had a ſeat at the Board of Trade, and conſtantly attending his duty hens, ths 
elt de. gained an underſtanding of the great outlines of the commercial intereſts of this country. 
WE « Ag an author, ſo long as a true taſte of fine writing ſhall exiſt, he will have a diſtinguiſhed place 
chick amongſt thoſe who have excelled. Whatever he hath publiſhed, whether he played with his muſe, 
duties or appeared in the plain livery of proſe, was ſought for with avidity, and read with pleaſure, by 
in for thoſe who at the time were eſteemed the beſt judges of compoſition. A minute criticiſm on their 
* ſeveral exce]lencies is unneceſſary, as the public ſanction hath ſtamped their merit. Suffice it to ſay, 
ught that his poems are on the molt pleaſing ſubjects, and are executed with a warm animation of fancy, 
an it ſterling wit, and, at the ſame time, great correctneſs. 
__ « He wonderfully excelled in burleſque imitations of the ancient poets, by applying their thoughts 
to modern times and circumſtances; which might be well expected, after his ſhort but excellent 


ſrictures on this manner of writing, prefixed to his imitations of the firſt epiſtle of the ſecond book 


— of Horace's Epiſtles, mſcribed to the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. 

4s How far he followed the rules there laid down, muſt be determined by thoſe who ſhall read and 
ed: compare the original with the tranſlation ; in which it may be found, that in this kind of imitation, 
ant be hath gone through a poem of three el lines, without ever loſing ſight of the en by 


introducing new thoughts of his own. 
As a writer of proſe, whoever will examine his ſtyle, will find that he is entitled to a place amongſt 


the pureſt and correcteſt writers of the Engliſh language. He always puts proper words in proper 
places, and hath at the ſame time a variety in different members of his periods, which would other- 
viſe tire and diſguſt the reader with their ſameneſs; a failure which may be found in ſome of. the 
works of thoſe to whom the public have aſcribed a ſuperior degree of merit. But this variety oc- 
eaſions no difficulty or embarraſſment in the ſenſe intended to be conveyed, which always at firſt 
ſight appears clear, and is eaſy to be comprehended, ſo that the reader is never ſtopped in his pro- 


greſs to ſtudy what is meant. 
This is his characteriſtic as a writer, on whatever ſubject he engaged, whether it were ſerious or 


called for his wit, whether political, moral, religious, or metaphyſical. 
pertinent to the ſubje& which he handles; he reaſons with cloſeneſs and preciſion, and always, by a 
regular chain of argument, arrives at the concluſions which he proſeſſes is his deſign to eſtabliſh. 
And whoever will attend to the exertions of his mind, manifeſting at ſome times the trueſt humour 
and the moſt lively wit, at other times the moſt regular chain of argument, with the niceſt diſcri- 
mination and marked differences of abſtract ideas, cannot but allow, that as wit conſiſts in quickly 
aſſemblirig ideas, and putting thoſe together with readineſs and variety, wherein can be found any 
reſemblauce; and judgment, on the contrary, in carefully ſeparating ideas from one another, and 
examining them apart; I ſay, that he cannot but allow that our author was one of thoſe very few 
d who have appeared in the world poſſeſſed of theſe two almoſt diſcordant talents of the underſtanding,” is 


His matter is always moſt 
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P O E MS. 


THE ART OF DANCING. 
Tiſribed to the Right Hon. the Lady Fanny Fielding“. 


« Inceſſu patuit Dea.“ Vino. 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1730. 
. CANTO J. 


Is the ſmooth dance to move with graceful mien, 
Eafy with care, and ſprightly, though ſerene, 
To mark th* inſtructions echoing ſtrains convey, 
And with juſt ſteps each tuneful note obey, 
teach; be preſent, all ye ſacred choir, 
Blow the ſoft flute, and ſtrike the ſounding lyre: 
When Fielding bids, your kind aſſiſtance bring, 
And at her feet the lowly tribute fling ; TRE 
0 may her eyes (to her this verſe is due), 
What firſt themſelves inſpir'd, vouchſafe to view ! 
Hail, lovelieſt art! that canſt all hearts enſnare, 
And make the faireſt ſtill appear more fair. 
Beauty can little execution do, 
Unleſs ſhe borrows half her arms from you; 
Few, like Pygmalion, doat on lifeleſs charms, 
Or care to claſp a ſtatue in their arms; 
But breaſts of flint muſt melt with fierce deſire, 
When art and motion wake the fleeping fire : 
A Venns drawn by great Apelles' hand, 
May for a while our wond'ring eyes command, 
But ſtill, though form'd with all the pow'rs of art, 
The lifeleſs piece can never warm the heart; 
do a fair nymph, perhaps, may pleafe the eye, 
Whilſt all her beautcous limbs unactive lie, 
But when her charms are in the dance diſplay'd, 
Then ev'ry heart adores the lovely maid : 
This ſets her beauty in the faireſt light, 
And ſhows cach grace in full perfection bright; 
Then as ſhe turns around, from ev'ry part, 
Like porcupines, ſhe ſends a piercing dart; 
In vain, alas! the fond ſpeRator tries 
To ſhun the pleaſing dangers of her eyes, 
For, Parthian like, ſhe wounds as fure behind 
With flowing curls, and ivory neck reclin'd : 
Whether her ſteps the Minuct's mazes trace, 
Or the flow Louvre's more majeſtic pace, 
Whether the Rigadoon employs her care, 
Or ſprightly Jigg diſplays the nimble fair, 
At every ſtep new beauties we explore, 
And worſhip now, what we admir'd before ; 


* Davghter of Baſil, fourth Ear! of Denbigh. She 
* Daniel Earl of Winchelſca, and died Sep. 27 
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So when ZEneas in the 'Tyrian grove 
Fair Venus met, the charming queen of love, 
The beauteons goddeſs, whilſt unmov'd ſhe ſtood, 
Seem'd ſome fair nymph, the guardian of the wood; 
But when ſhe mov'd, at once her heavenly mien 
And graceful] ſtep confeſs bright beauty's queen, 
New glories o'er her form each moment rife, | 
And all the goddeſs open to his eyes. 

Now haſte, my muſe, purſue thy deſtin'd way, 
What dreſſes beſt become the dancer, ſay; 
The rules of dreſs forget not to impart, 
A leffon previous to the dancing art. 

The ſoldier's ſcarl-t glowing from afar, 
Shows that his bloody occupation's war; 
Whilſt the lawn band, beneath a double chin, 
As plainly ſpeaks divinity within [ſnows, 
The milk-maid ſafe through driving rains and 
Wrapp'd in her cloke. and propp'd on pattens goes; 
While the ſoft Belle immur'd in velvet chair, 
Needs but the ſilken ſhoe, and truſts her boſom 

bare: ; 

The woolly drab, and Engliſh broad cloth warm, 
Guard well the horſeman from the beating ſtorm, 
But load the dancer with too great a weight, 
And call from ev'ry pore the dewy ſweat ; 
Rather let him his active limbs diſplay 


In camblet thin, or gloſſy paduaſoy: 


Let no unwieldy pride his ſhoulders preſs, 
But airy, light, and eaſy be his dreſs; 
Thin be his yielding fole, and low his keel, 
So ſhall he nimbly bound, and fafely wheel. 

But ler not precepts known my verſe ptolong, 
Precepts which uſe will better teach than ſong; 
For why ſhould I the gallant fpark command, 
With dean white gloves to fit his ready hand? 
Or in his fob enlivening ſpirits wear, 
And pungent ſalts to raiſe the fainting fair? 
Or hint, the ſword that dangles at his fide, 
Should from its ſilken bondage be unty'd ? 
Why ſhould my lays the youthful tribe adviſe, 
Left ſnowy clouds from out their wigs ariſe : 
So ſhall their partners mourn their laces ſpoil'd, 
And ſhining ſilks with greaſy powder foil'd ? 
Nor need l, ſure, bid prudent youths beware, 
Leſt with erected tongues their buckles ſtare, . 
The pointed ſteel ſhall oft their ſtockings rend, 
And oft th' approaching petticoat offend: 

And now, ye youthful fair, I ſing to you, 
With pleaſing ſmiles my uſeful labours view 5 
For you the ſilk-worm's fine-wrought webs diſ- 


play, 
And lab' ring ſpin their little Ives away, 


992 
For you bright gems with radiant colours glow, 
Fair as the 1 5 that paint the heavenly bow, 


For you the ſea reſigns its pearly ſtore, 
And earth unlocks her mines of treaſur'd ore; 
In vain yet nature thus her gifts beſtows, 


"Unleſs yourſelves with art thoſe gifts diſpoſe. 


Yet think not, nymphs, that in the glitt'ring ball, 
One form of drefs preſcrib'd can ſuit with all ; 
One brighteſt ſhines when wealth and art combine, 
To make the finiſh'd piece completely fine ; 

When leaſt adorn'd, another ſteals our hearts, 

And rich in native beautics, wants not arts; 

In ſome are ſuch reſiſtleſs graces found, 

That in all dreſſes they are ſure to wound; 


Their perfect forms all foreign aids deſpiſe, 


And gems but borrow luſtre from their eyes. [ſeen 
Let the fair nymph, in whoſe plump cheeks are 

A conſtant bluſh, be clad in cheerful green; 

In ſuch a dreſs the ſportive ſea-nymphs go; 

So in their graſſy bed freſh roſes blow: 


The laſs, whoſe ſkin is like the hazel brown, 
With brighter yellow ſhould o'ercome her own ; 


While maids grown pale with ſickneſs or deſpair, 
The ſable's mournful dye ſhould chooſe to wear; 
So the pale moon ſtill ſhines with pureſt light, 
Cloth'd in the duſky mantle of the night. 

But far from you be all thoſe treach'rous arts, 
That wound with painted charms unwary hearts; 
Dancing's a touch-ſtone that true beauty tries, 
Nor ſuffers charms that nature's hand denies: 
Though for a while we may with wonder view 


The roſy bluſh, and ſkin of lovely hue, 


Yet ſoon the dance will cauſe the cheeks to glow, 


And melt the waxen lips, and neck of ſnow ; ' 


So ſhine the fields in icy fetters bound, 

Whilſt frozen gems beſpangle all the ground ; 

Through the — cryſtal of the glitt ring ſnow, | 

With ſcarlet dye the bluſhing hawthorns glow; 

O'er all the plains unnumber'd glories riſe, 

And a new bright creation charms our eyes; 

Till zephyr breathes, then all at once decay 

The g lendid ſcenes, their glories fade away, 

The fields reſign the beauties not their own, 

And all their ſnowy charms run trickling down. 
Dare I in ſuch momentous points adviſe, 

T ſhould condemn the hoop's enormous ſize ; 

Of ills I ſpeak by long experience found, 

Oft have l trod th' immeaſurable round, 

And mourn'd my ſhins bruis'd black with many 

a wound, 

Nor ſhould the tighten'd ſtays, too ſtraitly lac'd, 

In whalebone bondage gall the flender waiſt ; 

Nor waving lappets ſhould the dancing fair, 

Nor ruffles edg'd with dangling fringes wear ; 

Olt will the cobweb-ornaments catch hold 


On the approaching button rough with gold, 


Nor force nor art can then the bonds divide, 
When once th* entangled Gordian knot is ty d. 
So the unhappy pair, by Hymen's power, 
Together join'd in ſome ill-fated hour, 
The more they ſtrive their freedom to regain, 
The faſter binds th' indiſſoluble chain. 

Let each fair maid, who fears to be diſgrac'd, 
Ever be ſure to tie her garters faſt, 
Leſt the loos'd ſtring, amidft the public ball, 
A wiſh'd-for prize to ſome proud fop ſhould fall, 
Who the rich treaſure ſhall triumphant ſhow, 


And with warm bluſhes cauſe her cheeks to glow. 
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By ſuch negle@ acquir'd immortal fame. 


| Obſerv'd the beauteous maid, as thus the lay; 


But yet, (as fortune by the ſelf- ſame way; 
She humbles many, ſome delights to raiſe) 
It happen'd once, a fair illuſtrions dame 
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ould r 
Around 
drougl 
py love 
dinge 


And hence the radiant ſtar and garter blue 
Britannia's nobles grace, if fame ſays true: 
Hence ſtill, Plantagenet, thy beauties bloom, 
Though long ſince moulder'd in the dulky tomb, 


Still thy luſt garter is ſovereign's care, ith ga 
And what each royal breaſt is proud to wear, id call 
But let me now my lovely charge remind, 
Leſt they forgetful leave their fans behind; 
Lay not, ye fair, the pretty toy aſide, 
A. toy at once diſplay'd for uſe and pride, 
A wondrous engine, that by magic charms Now ſee 
Cools your own breaſts, and ev'ry other's warn, be !9” 
What daring bard ſhall e'er attempt to tell : 
The pow'rs that in this little weapbn dwell? The ſpa 
What verſe can e'er explain its various parts, And the 
Its num'rous nſes, motions, charms, and arts? Thick r 
Its painted folds that oft extended wide, The fait 
Th' afflicted fair one's blubber'd beauties hide, do in af 
When ſecret ſorrows her ſad boſom fill, A thouſ 
If Strephon is unkind, or Shock is ill: Jonquil 
Its ſticks, on which her eyes dejected pore, And in 
And pointing fingers number o'er and o'er, Righ o 
When the kind virgin burns with ſecret ſhame, i 
Dies to conſent, yet fears to own her flame; Large f. 
Its ſhake triumphant, its victorious clap, Their f 
Its angry flutter, and its wanton tap ? 
Forbear, my muſe, th' extenſive theme to ſing, Reflect 
Nor truſt in ſuch a flight thy tender wing; Uanum 
Rather do you in humble lines proclaim, With by 
From whence this engine took its form and name, Ide ſpr 
Say from what cauſe it firſt deriv'd its birth, Each y 
How form'd in heaven, how thence deduc'd ty 
earth. | Fraugh 
Once in Arcadia, that fam'd ſeat of love, Whilt: 1 
There liv'd a nymph the pride of all the grove, 
A lovely nymph, adorn'd with ev'ry grace, Now 
An eaſy ſhape, and ſweetly-blooming face; | frlt | 
Fanny, the damſel's name, as chaſte as fair, With be 
Each virgin's envy, and each ſwain's deſpair; Forth f 
To charm her ear the rival ſhepherds ſing, The fait 
Blow the ſoft flute, and wake the trembling ſtring; It to! 
For her they leave their wand'ring flocks to rove, 5 But f 
Whilſt Fanny's name reſounds through evyH t he 
grove, [love; 6 By ar 
And ſpreads on ev'ry tree, enclas'd in knots of . 
As Fielding's now, her eyes all hearts inflame, 51 uk 
Like her in beauty, as alike in name. prings 
"Twas when the Summer ſun now mounted 7 
hi gh, 0 m ( 
With fiercer beams had ſcorch'd the glowing fk, N . 
Beneath the covert of a cooling ſhade, 1 wo 
To ſhun the heat, this lovely nymph was laid; 3 
The ſultry weather o'er her cheeks had ſpread * — 
A bluſh that added to their native red, = 


And her fair breaſt, as poliſn'd marble white, 
Was half conceal'd, and half expos'd to light: 
ZLolus, the mighty god whom winds obey, 


The loy 
Throy g 
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O'er all her charms he gaz'd with fond delight, 
And ſuck'd in poiſon at the dangerous light; 
He fighs, he burns; at laſt declares his pain, 
But ſtill be ſighs, and ſtill he woos in vain; 

4 | Vi 


* 

e cruel nymph, regardleſs of his moan, 
Minds not his flame, uneaſy with her own ; 

bit (ill complains, that he who rul'd the air 
ould not command one zephyr to repair 

iround her face, nor gentle breeze to play 

rough the dark glade, to cool the ſultry day ; 
py love incited, and the hopes of joy, 

v ingenious god contriv'd this pretty toy, 

ith gales inceſſant to relieve her flame, 

1d call'd it Fan, from lovely Fanny's name. 


Way; 
le) 4 
e. 
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(ow ſee prepar'd to lead the ſprightly dance, 

The lovely nymphs and well-dreſs'd youths ad- 
vance ; 

The ſpacious room receives its jovial gueſt, 

And the floor ſhakes with pleaſing weight oppreſt: 

Thick rang'd on ev'ry fide, with various dyes 

The fair in gloſſy ſilks our fight ſurpriſe ; 

$ in a garden bath'd with genial ſhow'rs, 

A thouſand ſorts of variegated flow'rs, 

Tonquils, carnations, pinks, and tulips riſe, | 

Ard in a gay confuſion charm our eyes. 


5 High o'er their heads, with num'rous candles 
hame bright, | 
e Large ſconces ſhed their ſparkling beams of light, 

l Their ſparkling beams, that ſtill more brightly 

glow, : 
to ſing Refleted back from gems, and eyes below: 
\,  MUnmumber'd fans to cool the crowded fair, 
N With breathing zephyrs move the circling air: 
1 name. be ſprightly fiddle, and the ſounding lyre, 
th, ch youthful breaſt with gen'rous warmth in- 
ue'd ty ſpire 3 
Fraught with all joys the bliſsful moments fly, 

3 hilft muſic melts the ear, and beauty charms 
rove, the eye. 
| Now let the youth, to whoſe ſuperior place 
£ It frit belongs the ſplendid ball to grace, 
- With bumble bow and ready hand prepare 
FE Forth from the crowd to lead his choſen fair ; 

: The fair hall not his kind requeſt deny, 
-(tring; WP"! to the pleaſing toil with equal ardour fly. 


But ſtay, raſh pair, nor yet untaught advance: 
bet hear the muſe, ere you attempt to dance: 
* * . 7 . * 

By art directed o'er the foaming tide, 


ove; 
ned Secure from rocks the painted veſſels glide ; 
ne, bj art the chariot ſcours the duſty plain, 
Vyrings at the whip, and + hears the ſtrait'ning 
ountel ey | 
To art our bodies muſt obedient prove, 
ig kr Meter we hope with graceful eate to move. 
Long was the dancing art unfix'd and free, 
id; Hence loſt in error, and uncertainty ; 
* No precepts did it mind, or rules obey, 
But ev ry maſter taught a diff'rent way: 
e, Hence ere each new-born dance was fully try'd, 
Ge The lovely product ev'n in blooming dy'd ; 
Through various hands in wild confuſion toſt; 
y; Its eps were alter'd, and its beauties loſt ; 
ht, 
; 1 s Arte citæ veloque rates remoque moventur, 
X Arte leves currus.” - Ovid. 
Lee audit currus babenas,” Vie. |. 
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Till 1 Fuillet, the pride of Gallia roſe, 

And did the dance in characters compoſe ; 

Each lovely grace by certain marks he taught, 

And ev'ry ſtep in laſting volumes wrote; 7 

Hence o'er the world this pleaſing art ſhall ſpread, 

And ev'ry dance in ev'ry clime be read, 

By diſtant maſters ſhall each ſtep be ſeen, 

Though mountains rile, and oceans roar between; 

Hence, with her ſiſter arts, ſhall dancing claim 

An equal right to univerſal fame ; 

And Iſaac's Rigadoon ſhall live as long 

As Raphael's painting, or as Virgil's ſong. #2. 

Wiſe nature ever, with a prudent hand, | 2 

Diſpenſes various gifts to ev'ry land; 

To ev'ry nation frugally imparts 

A genius fit for ſome peculiar arts; 

To trade the Dutch incline, the Swiſs to arms, 

Muſic and verie are ſoft Italia's charms; 

Britannia juſtly glories to have found 

Lands unexplor'd, and ſail'd the globe around; 

But none will ſure preſume to rival France, 

Whether ſhe forms or executes the dance: 

To her exalted genius 'tis we owe _ 

The ſprightly Rigadoon and Louvre flow, 

The Boree, and Courant unpractis'd long, 

Th' immortal Minuet, and imooth Bretagne, 

With all thoſe dances of illuſtrious fame, 

[| Which from their native country take theit 
name: | ; 

With theſe let ev'ry ball be firſt begun, 


Nor Country-Dance intrude till theſe are done. 


Each cautious bard, ere he attempts to fing, 4 
Firſt gently flutt'ring tries his tender wing; | 
And if he finds that with uncommon fire . 
The muſes all his raptur'd ſoul inſpire, 

At once to Heav'n he ſoars in lofty odes, 
And fings alone of heroes and of gods ; 

But if he trembling fears a flight ſo high, 

He then deſcends to ſofter elegy; 

And if in elegy he can't ſucceed, 

In paſtoral he itill may tune the oaten reed: 


So ſhould the dancer, ere he tries to move, 


With care his ſtrength, his weight and genius 
prove; | 

Then, if he finds kind nature's gifts impart 

Endowments proper for the dancing art, 

If in himſelf he feels together join'd, 


An active body and ambitious mind, 


In nimble Rigadoons he may advance, 

Or in the Louvre's ſlow majeſtic dance: 

If theſe he fears to reach, with eaſy pace 

Let him the Minuet's circling mazes trace: 

Is this too hard? This too let him forbear, '* 

And to the Country-Dance confine his care. 
Would you in dancing ev'ry fault avoid, 

To keep true time be firſt your thoughts employ dz 

All other errors they in vain ſhall mend, 

Who in this one important point offend ; 

For this, when now united hand in hand 

Eager to ſtart the youthful couple ſtand, 

Let them a while their nimble feet reſtrain, 

And with ſoft taps beat time to every ſtrain: 


— 


t Fuillet aurote the Art of Dancing by Charac- 
ters, in French, ſince tranſlated by Weaver. 
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So for the race prepar'd two courſers ſtand, 
with impatient pawings ſpurn the ſand. 

n vain a maſter ſhall employ his care, 
Where nature has once fix'd a clumſy air; 
Rather let ſuch, to country ſports confin'd, 
Purſue the flying hare or tim'rous hind : 

Nor yet, while I the rural *ſquire deſpiſe, 
A. mien effeminate would I adviſe : 
With equal ſcorn I would the fop deride, 
or let him dance but on the woman's fide. 
And you, fair nymphs, avoid with equal care 
A ftupid dullneſs, and a coquette air; 
Neither with eyes, that ever love the ground, 
Aſleep, like fpinning tops, run reund and round, 
Nor yet with-giddy looks and wanton pride 
Stare all around, and fkip from fide to fide. 
True dancing, like true wit, is beſt expreſt 
By nature only to advantage dreſt; 
Tis not a nimble bound, or caper high, 
That can pretend to pleaſe a curious eye; 
Good judges no ſuch tumbler's tricks regard, 
Or think them beautiful, becauſe they're hard. 

Tis not enough that ev'ry ſtander-by | 

No glaring errors in your ſteps can ſpy, 

The dance and muſie muſt ſo nicely meet, 

Each note ſhould ſeem an echo to her feet; 

A nameleſs grace muſt in each movement dwell, 

Which words can ne'er expreſs, or precepts tell, 

Not to be taught, but ever to be ſeen 

In Flavia's air, and Chloe's eaſy mien; 

*Fis ſuch an air that makes her thouſands fall, 

When Fielding dances at a birth-night ball; 
mooth as Camilla ſhe ſkims o'er the plain, 

And flies like her through crowds of heroes ſlain. 

Now when the Minuet, oft repeated o'er, 
(Like all terreſtrial joys) can pleaſe no more, 
And ev'ry nymph, refuſing to expand 
Her charms, declines the circulating hand ; 
Then let the jovial Country-Dance begin, 

And the loud fiddles call each ſtraggler in : 
But ere they come, permit me to diſcloſe, 
How firſt, as legends tell, this paſtime roſe. 

In ancient times (ſuch times are now no more) 
When Albion's crown illuſtrious Arthur wore, 
In ſome fair op'ning glade, each Summer's night, 
Where the pale moon diffus'd her filver light, 
On the ſoft carpet of a graſſy field, 

The ſporting fairies their aſſemblies held: 
Some lightly tripping with their pigmy queen, 
In circling ringlets mark'd the level green, 
Some with ſoft notes bade mellow pipes reſound, 
And muſic warble through the groves around; 
Oft lonely ſhepherds by the foreſt fide, 

Belated peaſants oft their revels ſpy'd, 

And home returning, o'er their nut-brown ale 

Their gueſts diverted with the wond'rous tale. 
Inſtructed hence, throughout the Britiſh iſle, 
And fond to imitate the pleafing teil, 

Round where the trembling May-pole fix'd on 


high, 
Uplifts its flow'ry honours to the ſky, 
The ruddy maids and ſun-burnt ſwains reſort, 
And practiſe ev'ry night the lovely ſport ; 
On ev'ry fide Molian artiſts ſtand, 


Whoſe active elbows ſwelling winds command, 
The ſwelling winds harmonious pipes inſpire, 


— 
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Thus taught, at firſt the Country-Dance begn 
And hence to cities and to courts it ran; ' 


Aud blyw igey'ry breaſt a gen'rous * 


Succeeding ages did in time impart The 
Various improvements to the lovely art; To no 
From fields and groves to palaces remov'd, The m 
Great ones the pleaſing exerciſe approv'd ; Where 
Hence the loud fiddle and ſhrill trumpet's ſoun Wi Jet bir 
Are made companions of the dancer's bounds, By this 
Hence gems, and filks, brocades, and ribhgy 155 hi 
join, | | 
To make the ball with perfect luſtre ſhine, — 
So rude at firſt the tragic muſe appear'd, And in 
Her voice alone by ruſtic rabble heard; In ev 
Where twiſting trees a cooling arbour made, Turn'd 
The pleas'd ſpectators ſat beneath the ſhade; Jo hunt 
The homely ſtage with ruſhes grgen was ſtrew'd, WW Feeks v 
And in a cart the ſtrolling actors rode; Thus it 
Till time at length improv'd the great deſign, And ur 
And bade the ſcenes with painted Iandſcays WM A; foor 
| ſhine; - N ; Anothe 
Then art did all the bright machines diſpoſe, A whil 
And theatres of Parian marble roſe; Till thi 
Then mimic thunder ſhook the canvas ſky, New 0! 
And gods deſcended from their tow'rs on high, How ti 
With caution now let ev'ry youth prepare Whe 
To chooſe a partner from the mingled fair; Who re 
Vain would be here th' inſtructing muſe's voice, A modi 
If ſhe pretended to direct his choice: Of the 
Beauty alone by fancy is expreſt, Where 
And charms in diffrent forms each diff”rent breat: naa bri 
A ſnowy ſkin this am'rous youth admires, Now he 
Whilſt nut- brown cheeks another's boſom fires; Now ne 
Small waifts and flender limbs ſome hearts inſnat Now tn 
Whilſt others love the more ſubſtantial fair. And th 
But let not outward charms your judgment Whe 
ſway, > Of the 
Your reaſon rather than your eyes obey ; A whi 
And in the dance, as in the marriage nooſe, | 
Rather for merit, than for beauty chooſe : And ea 
Be her your choice, who knows with perfect (kill, Then w 
When ſhe ſhould move, and when ſhe ſhould ie Quite t 
ſtill, . Thou 
Who uninſtructed can perform her ſhare, Has giv 
And kindly half the pleaſing burden bear. Let not 
Unhappy is that hopeleſs wretch's fate, That . 
Who fetter'd in the matrimonial ſtate Be not, 
With a poor fimple inexperienc'd wife, Still wi 
Ts forc'd to lend the tedious dance of life; When) 
And ſuch is his, with ſuch a partner join'd, Nor for 
A moving puppet, but without a mind: But wh 
Still muſt his hand be pointing out the way, And w. 
Yet neꝰ er can teach ſo faſt as the can ſtray; There 
Beneath her follies he muſt ever groan, | 
And ever bluſh for errors not his own. The tet 
But now behold, united hand in hand, Each ſe 
Rang'd on each fide, the well-pair'd coupls WW And he 
ſtand ! With ſr 
Each youthful boſom beating with delight, When t 
Waits the briſk ſignal for the pleaſing fight; Thus 
While lovely eyes, that flaſh unuſual rays, Till the 
And ſnowy bubbies pull'd above the ſtays, Then, 
Quick buſy hands, and bridling heads declare And th 
The fond impatience of the ſtarting fair. Then, \ 
And ſee, the ſprightly dance is now begun And ea 
Now here, now there, the giddy maze they run; With r. 
Now with ſlow ſteps they pace the circling ring Safe to 
| Now all confus'd, too ſwift for fight they ipringi WW 4nd gu 


Fin 2 wheel, with rapid fury toſt, 


e beg EG 
Ie undiſtinguiſh'd ſpokes are inthe motion loft. 
The dancer here no more requires a guide, 
To no ſtrict ſteps his nimble feet are ty'd ; 
d, The muſe's precepts here would uſeleſs be, 


: Where all is fancy'd, unconfin'd, and free; 


 ſoundy Lt him but to the muſic's voice attend, 
ands; 3j this inſtructed, he can ne'er offend : 
ribbon It to bis ſhare it falls the dance to lead, | 
in well-knowa paths he may be ſure to tread; 
bo [others lead, let him their motions view, 
l, And in their ſteps the winding maze purſue. 
In every country-dance a ſerious mind, 
de, Turn'd for reflection, can a moral find. 
de ; jn bunt-the-ſquirrel thus the nymph we view, 
ſtrew'd, WW Secks when we flyer but flies when we purſue : 
? Thus in round-dances where our partners change, 
gn, And unconfin'd from fair to fair we range, 
1dſcapes A, ſoon as one from his own conſort flies, 

Another ſeizes on the lovely prize 
ſe, Awhile the fav'rite youth enjoys her chatms, 

Till the next comer ſteals her from his arms; 

Aj New ones ſucceed, the laſt is ſtill her care; 
gh, How true an emblem of th' inconſtant fair! 
re Where can philoſophers, and ſages wile, 
3. Who read the curious volumes of the ſkies, 
voice, A model more exact than dancing name 

Of the creation's univerſal frame? | 

Where worlds unnumber'd o'er th' ethereal way 
 breat: na bright regular confuſion ſtray ; 

Now here, now there they whirl along the ſky, 
res; Now near approach, and now far diſtant fly ; 
nnen, Now tneet in the ſame order they begun, 

: And then the great celeſtial dance is done. 
Igmen Where can the mor'lilt find a juſter plan 
Of the vain labours and the life of man; 

A while through juſtling crowds we toil, and 

, ſweat, a | 
| Aud eagerly purſue we know not what ; 

men when our trifling ſhort-liv'd face is run, 

uld e Quite tir'd fit down, juſt where we firſt begun. 


Though to your arms kind fate's indulgent care 
Has given a partner exquiſitely fair, 
Let not her charms ſo much engage your heart, 
That you neglect the ſkilfut dancer's part; 
Be not, when you the tuneful notes would hear, 
Still whiſp'ring idle prattle in her ear; 
When you ſhould be employ'd, be not at play, 
Nor for your joys all other fieps delay; 
But when the finiſh'd dance you once have-done, 
And with applauſe through ev'ry couple run, 
There Le a while; there ſnatch the fleeting 
iſs, | 
The tender whiſper, and the balmy kiſs; 
Each ſecret wiſh, each ſofter hope confefs, 
And her moift palm with eager fingers preſs ; 
With ſmiles the fair ſhall hear your warm deſires 
When muſic melts her ſoul. and dancing fires. 
Thus mix'd with love, the pleaſing toil purſue, 
Till the unwelcome morn appears in view; 
Then, when approaching day its beams difplays, 
And the dull candles ſhine with fainter rays; 
Then, when the ſun juſt riſes o'er the deep, 
And each bright eye is almoſt ſet in ſleep; 
With ready hand, obſequious youths prepare 
Safe to her coach to lead each choſen fair, { 
ind guard her from the morn's inclement air: 
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Let a warm hood enwrap her lovely head, 
And o'er her neck. a handkerchief be ſpread; 
Around her ſhoulders let this. arm be caſt; _ -- 
Whilſt that from cold defends. her flender waiſt; 
With kiſſes warm her balmy lips ſhall glow, 
Unchill'd by nightly damps or wint'ry ſnow; _. 
While gen'rous white-wine, mull'd with ginger 

„ „ e Ee en 
Safely protects her inward frame from harm. 

But ever let my lovely pupils fear . 

To chill their mantling blood with cold ſmall beer. 
Ah, 9 fair! the tempting draught re- 

| uſe, . | 333 | 
When thus forewarn'd by my experienc'd muſe : 
Ler the ſad conſequence your thoughts employ, 
Nor hazard future pains for preſent joy ; 
Deſtruction lurks within the pois'nous doſe, 
A fatal fever, or a pimpled noſe, $3 £4: 

Thus through each precept of the dancing art 

The muſe has play'd the kind inſtructor's part; 
Through ev'ry maze her pupils ſhe has led, 
And pointed out the ſureſt paths to tread : 
No more remains; no more the goddeſs ſings, 
But drops her pinions, and unfurls her wings. 
On downy beds the weary dancers le, . _ 
And fleep's filk cords tie down each drowſy eye 
Delightful dreams their pleafing ſports reſtore, 


** 


And ev'n in ſleep they ſeem to dance once more. 


And now the work completely finiſh'd lies, 
Which the devouring teeth of time defies : 
Whilft birds in air, or fiſh in ſtreams we find, 
Or damſels fret with aged partners join'd ; 

As long as nymphs ſhall with attentive ear 


A fiddle rather than a ſermon hear: 


So long the brighteſt eyes ſhall oft peruſe 

Theſe uſeful lines of my inſtructive muſe; _ 

Each belle ſhall wear them wrote upon her fan, 

And each bright beau ſhall read them—if he cans 

AN EPISTLE, | 

WRITTEN IN THE COUNTRY) a 

To the Right Honourable the Lord Lovelace, then 

* in Town. September 1735. 

lx days, my Lord, when mother time, 

Though now grown old, was in her prime, 

When Saturn firſt began to rule, 

And Jove was hardly come from ſchool, 

How happy was a country life? 

How free from wickedneſs and ſtrife: 

Then each man liv'd upon his farm, 

And thought and did no mortal harm; 

On moſſy banks fair virgins ſlept, 


As harmleſs as the flocks they kept; 


Then love was all they had to doo , 8 
And nymphs were chaſte, and ſwains were true. 
But now, whatever poets write, 
Tis ſure the caſe is alter'd quite: 

Virtue no more in rural plains, 

Or innocence or peace remains z 

But vice is in the cottage found, 

And country girls are oft unſound; 

Fierce party rage each village fires, 

With wars of juſtices and ſquires; 

Attorneys, for a barley ſtraw, 


| Whole ages hamper folks in law, 
3K 
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And ev'ry neighbour's in a flame 
About their rates, or tithes, or game: 
Some quarrel for their hares and pigeons, - 
And ſome for diff'rence in religions: 
Some hold their parſon the beſt preacher, 
The tinker ſome a better teacher; 
Theſe to the church they fight for ſtrangers, 
Have faith in nothing but her dangers ; 
While thofe, a more believiag people, 
Can ſwallow: all things—but a ſteeple. 
But I, my Lord, who, as you know, 
Care little how theſe matters go, 
And equally deteſt the trite 
And uſual joys of country life, 
Have by good fortune little ſhare 
Of its diverſions or its care; 
For ſeldom I with *ſquires unite, 
Who hunt all day, and drink all night; 
Nor reckon wonderful inviting, 
At quarter-ſeſſions, or cock-fighting: 
But then no farm I occupy 
With ſheep to rot, and cows to die; 
Nor rage I much, or much deſpair, 
Though in my hedge I find a ſnare; 
Nor view I, with due admiration, 
All the high honours here in faſhion ; 
The great commiſſions of the quorum, 
Terrors to all who come before em; 
_ Militia ſcarlet edg'd with gold, 
Or the white ſtaff high-ſheriffs hold; 
The repreſentative's carefling, 
The judge's bow, the bithop's bleſſing ; 
Nor can I for my ſoul delight 
In the dull feaſt of neighb'ring knight, 
Who, if you ſend three days before, 
In white gloves meets you at the door, 
With ſuperfluity of breeding 
Firſt makes you fick, and then with feeding : 
Or if with ceremony cloy'd, 
You would next time ſuch plagues avoid, 
And viſit without previous notice, 
** ſohn, John, a coach! I can't think who ts, 
My Lady cries, who ſpies your coach, 
Ete you the avenue approach: 
Lord, how unlucky !—waſhing day! 
“And all the men are in the hay!“ 
Entrance to gain is ſomething hard, 
The dogs all bark, the gates are bart'd; 
The yard's with lines of linen croſs'd, 
The hall-door's lock'd, the key is loſt: 
Theſe difficulties all o'ercome, 
We reach at length the drawing- room; 
Then there's ſuch trampling over. head, 
Madam you'd ſwear was brought-to-bed ; 
Miſs in a hurry burſts her lock, 
To get clean ſleeves to hide her ſmock ; 
The ſervants run, the pewter clatters, 
My lady dreſſes, calls, and chatters ; 
The cook-maid raves for want of butter, 
Pigs ſqueak, fowls ſcream, and green geele flutter, 
Now after three hours tedious waiting, 
On all our neighbour's faults debating, 
And having nine times view'd the garden, 
In which there's nothing worth a farthing, 
In comes my lady and the pudden : 
Lou will excuſe, Sir,—on a ſudden'%— 
Then that we may have four and four, 
The bacon, fowls, and cauliflow's, 


Their ancient unity divide, 

The top one graces, one each ſide; 
And by and by, the ſecond courſe 
Comes lagging like a diſtanc'd horſe ; 
A ſalver then to church and king, 
The butler ſweats, the glaſſes ring: 
The cloth remov'd, the toaſts go round, 
Bawdy and politics abound ; 

And as the knight more tipſey waxes, 
We damn all miniſters and taxes. 

At laſt the ruddy ſun quite ſunk, 
The coachman tolerably drunk, 


+ Whirling o'er hillocks, ruts, and ſtones, 


Erough to diſlocate one's bones, 
We home return, a wond'rous token 
Of Heaven's kind care, with limbs unbroken, 
Afflict us not, ye gods, though finners, 
With many days like this, or dinners ! 
But if civilities thus teaze me, 


| Nor buſineſs, nor diverſions pleaſe me ; 


You'll aſk, my Lord, how time I ſpend? 

I anſwer, with a book or friend : 
The circulating hours dividing 

Twixt reading, walking, eating, riding: 
But books are ſtill my higheſt joy, 

Theſe earlieſt pleaſe, and lateſt cloy. 


Sometimes o'er diſtant climes I ſtray, 


By guides experienc'd taught the way ; 
The wouders of each region view, 
From frozen Lapland to Peru; 


Bound o'er rough ſeas, and mountains bare, 


Yet ne'er forſake my elbow chair. - 
Sometimes ſome fam'd hiſtorian's pen 
Recals paſt ages back agen; 

Where all I ſee, through ev'ry page, 
Is but how men, with ſenſeleſs rage, 
Each other rob, deſtroy, and burn, 

To ſerve a prieſt's, a ſtateſman's turn; 
Though loaded with a diff rent aim, 
Vet always alles much the ſame. 


| Sometimes I view with much delight, 


Divines their holy game-cocks fight; 
Here taith and works at variance ſet, 
Strive hard who ſhall the vict'ry get; 
Preibytery and Epiſcopacy 

They fight fo long, it would amaze ye: 
Here free-will holds a fierce diſpute 
With reprobation abſolute ; 

There ſenſe kicks tranſubſtantiation, 
And reaſon pecks at revelation. 

With learned Newton now I fly 

O'er all the rolling orbs on high, 

Viſit new worlds, and for a minute 
This old one ſcorn, and all that's in it; 
And now with lab”ring Boyle I trace 
Nature through ev'ry winding maze ; 
The latent qualities admire 

Of vapours, water, air, and fire; 

With plealing admiration ſee 

Matter's ſurpriſing ſubtlety ; 

As how the ſmalleſt lamp diſplays, 
For miles around, its ſcatter'd rays ; 
Or how (the caſe ſtill more t' explain) 
A * fart, that weighs not half a grain, 
The atmoſphere will oft perfume 


Of a whole ſpacious drawing-room. 


See Boyle's Experiments, 
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dome times I paſs a whole long day 
In happy indolence away, 
In fondly meditating o'er 
paſt pleaſures, and in hoping more; 
or wander through the fields and woods, 
and gardens bath'd in circling floods; 
There blooming flowers with rapture view, 
And ſparkling gems of morning dew, 
Whence in my mind ideas riſe 
Ot Cælia's cheeks, and Chloe's eyes. 

'Tis thus my lord, I free from ſtrife 
Syend an inglorious country life; 
Theſe are the joys I ſtill purſue, 
When abſent from the town and you; 
Thus paſs long ſammer ſuns away, 
Bufily idle, calmly gay: 
Nor great, nor mean, nor rich, nor poor, 
Not having much, nor wiſhing more ; 
Except that you, when weary grown 
Of all the follies of the town, 
And ſeeing in all public places 
The ſame vain fops and painted faces, 
Would ſometimes kindly condeſcend 
To viſit a dull country friend: 
Here you'll be ever ſure to meet 
A hearty welcome, though no treat; 
One who has nothing elſe to do, 
But to divert himſelf and you; 
A houſe, where quiet guards the door, 
No rural wits ſmoak, drink, and roar; 
Choice books, ſafe horſes, wholeſome liquor, 
Clean girls, backgammon, and the vicar. 


AN ESSAY ON VIRTUE. 


* Atque ipfa utilitas juſti prope mater et 2 2 
UR, 


To the Hon. Philip Yorke, Ea.“ 


Tzov, whom nor honours, wealth, ner youth can 
ſpoil 

With —— leaſt vice of each luxuriant ſoil, 
Say, Yorke, (tor ſure, if any, thou can'ſt tell) 
What Virtue is, who practiſe it fo well; 
Say, where inhabits this ſultana queen; 
Prais'd and ador'd by all, but rarely ſeen: 
By what ſure mark her eſſence can we trace, 
When each religion, faction, age, and place 
Sets up ſome fancy'd idol of its own, 
A vain pretender to her ſacred throne ? 
In man too oft a well diſſembled part, 
A ſelf-denying pride in woman's heart; 
In ſynods faith, and in the fields of fame 
Valour uſurps her honours, and her name. 
Whoe'er their ſenſe of Virtue would expreſs, 
'Tis ſtill by ſomething they themſelves poſſeſs. 
Hence youth good-humour, frugal craft old-age, 
Warm politicians term it party-rage, 
True churchmen zeal right orthodox; and hence 
Fools think it gravity, and wits pretence ; 
To conſtancy alone fond lovers join it, 
And maids unaſk'd to chaſtity confine it. 

But have we then no law beſides our will? 
No jult criterion fix'd to good and ill? 


Nou Earl of Hardwictke, 
1 


Py 


; 


Make happineſs as infinite as ſpace; 
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As well at noon we may obſtruct our fight, 

Then doubt if ſuch a thing exiſts as light; 

For no lefs plain would nature's law appear 

As the meridian ſun unchang'd, and clear, | 

Would we but ſearch for what we were deſign'd, 

And for what end th* Almighty form'd mankind ; 

A rule of life we then ſhould plainly ſee, 

For to pui ſue that end muſt. Virtue be. 

Then what is that? Not want of power, or 

fame, | 


Or worlds unnumber'd to applaud his name, 


But a deſire his bleſſings to diffaſe, _ 
And fear leſt millions ſhould exiſtence loſe ; 
His goudnets only could his power employ, _ 
And an eternal warmth to propagate his joy. 
m_— ſoul and ſenſe diffus'd through ev'ry 
Place, | 


Thouſands of funs beyond each other blaze, 


| Orbs rol] o'er orbs, and glow with mutual rays; 


Each is a world, where, form'd with woud'rous 
art, 3 

Uneumber'd ſpecies live through ev'ry part: 
In ev'ry tract of ocean, earth, aud kkies, 
Myrrads of creatures ſtill jueceſſive riſe: 
Scarce buds a leaf, or ſprings the vileſt weed, 
But little flocks upon its verdure feeds! 
No ſruit our palate courts, or Row'r our ſmell, 
But on its fragrant boſom nations dwell, _ 
All form'd with proper faculties to ſhare 
The daily bounties of their Maker's care: * 
The great Creator from his heav'aly throne 
Pleas'd on the wide-expanded joy looks down, 
And his eternal law is only this, 2% 
That all contribute to the general bliſs. 

Nature fo plain this primal law diſplays, 
Each living creature ſees it, and obeys; * 
Each, form'd for all, promotes through priv ite 

care | 

The public good, and juſtly takes its ſhare. 
All underſtand their great Creator's will, 
Strive to be happy, and in that fulfil; 
Mankind excepted, lord of all befide, 
But only ſlave to folly, vice and pride; | } 
Lis he that's deaf to this command alone, / Ml 
Delights in other's woe, and courts his own; / 
Racks and deſtroys with tort'ring ſteel and flame, 
For luxury brutes, and man himſelf for fame ; { 
Sets ſuperſtition high on virtue's throne, © . 
Then thinks bis Maker's temper like his own: . - 
Hence are his altars ſtain'd with reeking gore, 
As if he could atone for crimes by more: 25 
Hence whilit offended Heav'n he ſtrives in vain 
1 appeale by faſts and voluntary pain, 
Ev'n in repenting he provokes again. 5 

How eaſy is our yoke ! how light our load! . 
Did we not ſtrive to mend the laws of God: 
For his own ſake no duty he can aſk, 
The common welfare is our only taſk : | 
For this ſole end his precepts, kind as juſt, _. 


Forbid intemperance, murder, theft, and luſt, 


With ev'ry act injurious to our own 

Or others good, for ſuch are crimes alone: 
For this are peace, love, charity enjoin'd, p 
With all that can ſecure and bleſs mankind, .* 
Thus is the public ſafety virtue's cauſe, 


| And happineſs the end of all her laws; 
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For ſach by nature is the human frame, 

Our duty and our intereſt are the ſame. 
But hold,” cries out ſome Puritan divine, 
Whoſe well-ſtuf'd cheeks with eaſe and plenty 
85 ſhine, | ; 
«© Is this to faft, to mortify, refrain? 

And work ſalvation out with fear and pain?“ 
We own the rigid leſſons of their ſchools 

Are widely diff rent from theſe eaſy rules: 
Virtue, with them, is only to abſtain | 

From all that nature aſks, and covet pain; 
Pleaſure and vice are ever near a-kin, 

And, if we thirſt, cold water is a fin: 

Heaven's path is rough and intricate, they ſay, 
et all are damn'd that trip, or mils their way; 
God is a-Being cruel and ſevere, 3 
And man a wretch by his command plac'd here, 
In ſun-ſhine for a while to take a turn, 

Only to dry and make him fit to burn. 

Miſtaken men, too piouſly ſevere ! | 
Through craft miſleading, or miſled by fear; 
How little they God's counſels comprehend, 

Qur univerſal parent, guardian, friend! 
Who, forming by degrees to bleſs mankind, 
This globe our ſportive nurſery aſſign'd, 
Where for a while his fond paternal care 
Feaſts us with ev'ry joy our ſtate can bear: 
Each ſenſe, touch, tafte, and ſmell diſpenſe de- 
. TRE SAS : 
Muſic bo. hearivg, beauty charms our ſight ; 
Trees, herbs, and flow'rs to us their ſpoils reiign, 
Its pearl the rock preſents, its gold the mine; 
| Beaſts, fowl, and fiſh their daily tribute give 
Of food and. clothes, and die that we may live : 
Seaſons but change, new pleaſures to produce, 
And elements contend to ſerve our uſe: 
Love's gentle ſhafts, ambition's tow'ring wings, 
The pomps of ſenates, churches, courts, and 
kings, | 5 74 
All that our rev'rence, joy, or hope create, 
Are the gay play-things of this infant ſtate. 
Scarcely an ill to human life belongs, ; 
But what our follies cauſe, or mutual wrongs ; 
Or if ſome ſtripes from providence we feel, 
He ſtrikes with pity, and but wounds to heal ; 
Kindly perhaps ſometimes afflicts us here, 
To guide our views to a ſublimer ſphere, 
In more exalted joys to fix our taſte, 
And wean us from delights that cannot laſt. 
Our preſent good the eaſy taſk is made, 
To earn ſuperior bliſs, when this ſhall fade; 
For, ſoon as e'er theſe mortal pleaſures cloy, 
His hand ſhall lead us to ſublimer joy; 
Snatch us from all our little ſorrows here, 
Calm ev'ry grief, and dry each childiſh tear ; 
Waft us to regions of eternal peace, 
Where bliſs and virtue grow with like increaſe ; 
From ſtrength to ſtrength our ſouls for ever guide 
Through wond'rous ſcenes of being yet untry'd, 
Where in each ſtage we ſhall more perfect grow, 
And new perfections, new delights beſtow. © 
oh would mankind 
their guide, 5 
_ force the helm from prejudice and pride ; 
ere once theſe maxims fix'd, that God's our | 
OOO. *- | 


but make theſe truths 
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, 


—_ 


Virtue our good, and happineſs our end, | 


on 
13 » 


a vice more odious than unchaſtity ; {bis alu. 
55 x F j 


How ſoon muſt reaſon o'er the world prevail, His hd1 
And error, fraud, and ſuperſtition fail ! ' Meaſur 
None would hereafter then with groundleſs fear Thence 
Deſcribe th' Almighty cruel and ſevere, | 
Predeſtinating ſome without pretence Glean'c 
| To Heav'n, and ſome to hell for no offence; He bac 
Inflicting endleſs pains for tranſient crimes, As nev 
And favouring ſects or nations, men or times, A mon 
To pleaſe him none would fooliſhly forbear As no 


Half at 


Or food, or reſt, or itch in ſhirts of hair, 
Hall fi 


Or deem it merit to believe or teach 


What reaſon contradicts, or cannot reach“; Nez 
None would fierce zeal for piety miſtake, And w 
Or malice for whatever tenets ſake, In pat. 
Or think ſalvation to one ſect confin'd, To ma 
And heaven too narrow to contain mankind, There 
No more then nymphs, by long neglect grom Witho 
nice, Vakno 
Would in one female frailty ſum up vice, He vai 
And cenſure thoſe, who, nearer to the right, Forth | 
Think virtue is but to diſpenſe delight +, Torrer 
No ſervile tenets would admittance find, # Tho 
| Deſtructive of the rights of human kind; | 
Of power divine, hereditary right, Fierce 
And non-refiitance to a tyrant's might: : 
For ſure that all ſhould thus for one be curs', Nor 
Is but great nature's edict juſt revers'd. Kis ne 
No moraliſts then, righteous to exceſs, The li 
Would ſhow fair virtue in ſo black a dreis, And fi 
That they, like boys, who ſome feign'd (pright Now 1 
* "os; He lot 
| Firſt from the ſpectre fly themſelves away: King, 
No preachers in the terrible delight, Yet d. 
But chooſe to win by reaſon, not aftright; From 
Not, conjurers like, in fire and brimſtone dwell, There 
And draw each moving argument from heli, And t 
No more our ſage interpreters of laws Pays 
Would fatten on obſcurities and flaws, Hiaſe 
But rather, nobly careful of their truſt, Trem 
Strive to wipe off the long contracted duſt, { eps 
And be, like Hardwicke, guardians ot the juſt, Next 
No more applauſe would on ambition wait, Becau 
| And laying waſte the world be counted great, De 
But one good-natur'd act more praiſes gain Nor u 
Than armies overthrown, and thouſands ſlain; So far 
No more would brutal rage diſturb our peace That 
But envy, hatred, war, and diſcord ceale ; Nay, 
Our bwn and others good each hour employ, * le 
And all things ſmile with univetſal joy; o Fi 
Virtue with happineſs her conſort join'd, To ſte 
Would regulate and bleſs each human mind, Th 
And man be what his Maker firſt defign'd. _ 
THE MODERN FINE GENTLEMAN. oy 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1746. ; 4 as 
*« Quale portentum neque militaris 
F Daunia in latis alit etculetis, proce 
Nec Jubz tellus generat, leonum too m 
« Arida nutrix.“ . ., 
JusT broke from ſchool, pert, impudent, and ram, bam. 
Expert in Latin, more expert in taw, J. 
 * Tt is apprebended, that genuine Chriſtianty * St1 
requires not the belief of any ſuch propoſitions. * 
+ Theſe lines mean only, that cenſoriouſneſti i 10 le, 
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xi; honour poſts o'er Italy and France, 

Meaſures St. Peter's dome, and learns to dance. 

Thence, having quick through various countries 

own, : 

Glean'd all their follies and expos'd his own, 

He back returns, a thing ſo ſtrange all oer, 

45 never ages paſt produc'd before; | 

A monſter of ſuch complicated worth, 

43 no one ſingle clime could e' er bring forth; 

Half atheiſt, papiſt, gameſter, bubble, rook, 

Half fiddler,-coachman, dancer, groom, and cook. 
Next, becauſe buſineſs is now all the vogue, 

And who'd be quite polite mult be a rogue, 

In parliament he purchaſes a ſeat, 

Tomake th* accompliſh'd gentleman complete. 

There ſafe in ſelf-ſufficient impudence, 

Without experience, honeſty, or ſenſe, 

Voknowing in her int'reſt, trade, or laws, 

He vaioly undertakes his country's cauſe : 

Forth from his lips, prepar*d at all to rail, 

Torrents of nonſenſe burſt, like bottled ale, 

Though ſhallow, muddy; briſk, though mighty 

dull; | 
Fierce without ſtrength ; o'erflowing; though 


evail, 


leſs fear 


— 


sd, 


pright 


not full. : 
Now quite a Frenchman in his garb and air, 

His neck yok'd down with bag and ſolitaire, 

The liberties of Britain he ſupports, 

And ſtorms at place-men, miniſters, and courts; 

Now in cropt greaſy hair, and leather breeches, 

He loudly bellows out his patriot ſpeeches ;4 

King, lords, and commons ventures to abuſe, 

Yet dares to ſhow thoſe ears he ought to loſe, 

From hence to White's our virtuous Cato flies, 

There fits with countenance erect and wiſe, { 

And talks of games of whiſt, and pig-tail pies; 

Plays ail the night, nor doubts each law to break, 

Himſelf unknowingly has help'd to make; 

Trembling and anxious, ſtakes his utmoſt groat, 

Peeps Oer his cards, and looks as if he thought ; 
Next morn diſowns the loſſes of the night, 

Becauſe the fool would fain be thought a bite. 

Devoted thus to politics and cards, 

Nor mirth, nor wine, nor women, he regards; 

So far is ev'ry virtue from his heart, 

That not a gen' rous vice can claim a part; 

Nay, leſt one human paſſion e' er ſhould move 

His ſoul to friendthip, tenderneſs, or love, 

ToFigg and Broughton ' he commits his breaſt, 
To ſteel it to the faihionable teſt. 

Thus poor ia wealth, he labours to no end, 
Wretched alone, in crowds without a friend ; 
Infenſible to all that's good or kind, 1 

Deaf to all merit, to all beauty blind ; 
For love too buſy, and for wit too grave, 
A harden'd, ſober, proud, luxurious knave; 


proceeding from matevolence, that ſometimes from 

too much good-nature and compliance. 

* Parody on theſe lines of Sir Jobn Den- 

am, | 

Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not 

: 15 dull, : 

Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full.” 
One, a celebrated prize-fighter ; the other, a 

70 leſs famous boxer. | | 
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By little actions ſtriving to be great, | 
And proud to be, and to be thought a cheat. 

And yet in this fo bad is his ſucceſs, | 
That as his fame improves, his rents grow leſs; 
On parchment wings his acres take their flight, 
And his unpeopled groves admit the light ; 


With his eſtate his int'reſt too is done, 


His honeſt borough ſeeks a warmer ſun : 
For him, now caſh and liquor flows no more, 
His independent voters ceaſe to roar ; 
And Britain ſoon muſt want the great defence 
Of all his honeſty and eloquence, _ f | 
But that the gen'rous youth, more anxious} 
rown 
Forpublic liberty than for his own, 
Marries ſome jointur'd antiquated crone; 
And boldly, when his country is at ſtake, 
Braves the deep yawning gulf, like Curtius, for 
its ſake, 
Quickly again diſtreſs'd for want of coin, 
He digs no longer in th' exhauſted mine, 
But ſeeks preferment, as the laſt reſort, 
Cringes each morn at levees, bows at court, 1 
And, from the hand he hates, implores ſupport. ) 
The miniſter, well pleas'd at ſmall expence 
Jo filence ſo much rude impertinence, 
With ſqueeze and whiſper yields to his demands, 


* 


And on the venal liſt enroll'd he ſtands; F 


A ribband and a penſion buy the flave: 

This bribes the fool about him; that the knave. 
And now arriv'd at his meridian glory. 

He ſinks apace, deſpis'd by Whig and Tory; 

Of independence nuw he talks no more, 

Nor ſhakes the ſenate with his patriot roar ; 

But ſilent votes, and with court-trappings hung, 
Eyes his own glitt'ring ſtar and holds his tongue. 
In crafc political a bankrupt made, 

He iticks to gaming, as the ſurer trade; | 
Turns dowaright ſharper, lives by ſucking blood, 
And grows, in ſhort, the very thing he would: 


| Hunts out young heirs who have their fortunes 


ſpent, | 
And lends them ready caſh at cent. per cont. 


Lays wagers on his own, and others lives, 


Fights uncles, fathers, grandmothers, and wives: 
Lill death at length, indignant to be made 

The daily ſubject of his ſport and trade, 

Veils with bis ſable hand the wretch's eyes, 
And, groaning for the betts he loſes by't, he dies. 


THE MODERN FINE LADY. 
« Miſeri quibus 


© [ntentata nites.“ 


HoR, 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1750. 


Sr r' p in each art that can adorn the fair, 
The iprightly dance, the ſoft Italian air, 
The toſs of quality and high-bred fleer, 
Now Lady Harriot reach'd her fifteenth year; 
Wing'd with diverſions all her moments flew, 
Each, as it paſs'd, preſenting ſomething new; 
Breakfaſt and auctions wear the morn away, 
Each evening gives an opera, or a play; 
Then Brag's eternal joys all night remain, 
And kindly uſher in the morn again, 
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For love no time has ſhe, or inclination, 
| Yet muſt coquette it for the ſake of faſhion 
For this ſhe liſtens to each fop that's near, 
Th' embroider'd: colonel flatters with a ſneer, 
And the cropt enſign nuzzles in her ear. 
But with moſt warmth her dreſs and airs inſpite 
Th' ambitious boſom of the landed *ſquire, | 
Who fain would quit plump Dolly's ſofter charms 
For wither'd lean Right Honourable arms; 
He bows with reverence at her ſacred ſhrine, 
And treats her as if ſprung from race divine, 
Which ſhe returns with inſolence and ſcorn, 
Nor deigns to ſmile on a plebeian born. 
Ere long by friends, by cards, and lovers croſs'd, 
Her fortune, health, and reputation loſt ; 
Her money gone, yet not a tradeſman paid, 
Her fame, yet ſhe ſtill damn'd to be a maid ; 
Her ſpirits fink, her nerves are ſv unſtrung, 
* She weeps, if but a handſome thief is hung. 
By mercers, lacemen, mantua-makers preſt, 
But moſt for ready caſh for play diſtreſt, 
Where can ſhe turn !/--The ſquire mult all re- 
„ e, ä 
She condeſcends to liſten to his pray'r, 
And marries him at length in mere deſpair, 

But foon th* endearments of a huſband cloy, 

Her ſoul, ber frame incapable of joy: 
She feels no tranſports in the bridal bed, 
Of which ſo oft ſh' has heard, ſo much has read; 
Then vex'd, that ſhe thould be condemn'd alone 
To ſeek in vain this philoſophic ſtone, 
To abler tutors the reſolves t' apply, 
A proſtitute from curioſity : | 
Hence men of ev'ry fort, and ev'ry fize, 
+ Impatient for Heaven's cordial drop, ſhe tries; 
The fribbling beau, the rough unwieldy clown 
The ruddy templar newly on the town, 
The Hibernian captain of gigantic make, 
The brimful parſon, and th' exhauſted rake. 

But fill malignant fate her wiſh denies, 
Cards yield ſuperior joys, to cards ſhe flies ; 

All night from rout to rout her chairman run, 
Again ſhe plays, and 1s again undone. 

Behold her now in ruin's frightful jaws! 
Bonds, judgments, executions ope their paws; 
Seize jewels, furniture, and plate, nor ſpare 
The gilded chariot, or the taſſel'd chair; 

For lonely ſeat ſhe's forc'd to quit the ton, 
And Tubbs conveys the wretched exile down. 

Now rumbling o'er the ſtones of Tyburn-road, 
Ne*er preſs'd with a more griev'd or guilty load, 
She bids adieu to all the well-known ſtreets, 
And envies ev'ry cinder-wench ſhe meets: 

And now the dreaded country firſt appears, 
With fighs unfeign'd the dying noiſe ſhe hears 
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® Some of the brighteſt eyes abere at this time in 
fears for one M'*Lean, condemned for & robbery 
on the highway: | 
= + © The cordial drop Heav'n in our cup has 
„ thrown, ; 


To make the nauſeous draught of life g 
down.“ Roch. 


1 A erſon well * DOR for ſupplying People of 


geality with hired equipages, 
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Of diſtant coaches fainter by degrees, 

Then ſtarts and trembles at the ſight of trees 
Silent and ſullen, like ſome captive queen, 
She's drawn along unwilling to be ſeen, 
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Until at length appears the ruin'd hall line wi 
Within the graſs green moat and ivy'd wall; wit, hi 
The doleful priſon where for ever ſhe, | little u 
But not, alas! her griefs, muſt bury'd be. the ele 
Her coach the curate and the tradeſmen meet; imitati 
Great-coated tenants her arrival greet, 
And boys with ſtubble bonfires light the ſtreet, Wall: 
While bells ber ears with tongues diſcorday Wl Prefide 
Crate; --- 7 With 4 
Types of the nuptial tyes they celebrate: And li 


With ! 
ſore 
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But no rejoicings can unbend her brow, 

Nor deigns the to return one aukward bow, 
But bounces in, diſdaining once to ſpeak, 

And wipes the trickling tear from off her check, 


Now ſee her in the ſad decline of life, Of Wi 
A peevith miſtreſs, and a ſulky wife ; Met 
Her nerves unbrac'd, her faded cheek grown pil And t 
With many a real, and many a fancy'd ail; With 
Of cards, admirers, equipage bereft, Yet e 
Her inſolence and title only left; and 
Severely humbled to her one-horſe chair, Evn 

And the low paſtimes of a country fair: That 
Too wretched to endure one lonely day, Foun 
Too proud one friendly viſit to repay, Envy 

| Too indolent to read, too criminal to pray, Crea 

At length half dead, half mad, and quite confia'd Dead 
Shunning, and ſhunn'd by all ef human kind, 

Ev'n robb'd of the laſt comfort of her lite, Th 

Inſalting the poor curate's callous wife, Abox 

Pride, diſappointed pride, now ſtops her breath, With 

Ard with true ſcorpion rage ſbe ſtings herſelf to That 

death. The 

Was 
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ADVERTISEMENT, All 

Tas following piece is a burleſque imitation: 3 Wi 

ſpecies of poetry, whoſe chief excellence conſiſts Ane 


in a lucky and humourous application of the words 1 


and ſentiments of any author, to a new ſubjedt An 
totally different from the original. This is what Let 
is uſually forgot both by the writers and reader WI 
of theſe kind of compoſitions; the firſt of whom Are 
are apt to ſtrike out new and independent thoughts Die 
of their own, and the latter to admire ſuch in- Or 
judicious excreſcencies; theſe immediately loi If 1 
light of their original, and thoſe ſcarce ever calt An 
an eye towards him at all. It is thought propet To 


therefore to advertiſe the reader, that in the fol- 


| lowing epiſtle he is tg expect nothing more thay 


wall; 


n meet, 
* 


iſcordant 


| 


Lord 


in appoſite converſion of the ſerious ſentiments of 
Horace on the Roman poetry, into more ludicrous 
nes on the ſubject of Engliſh politics; and if he 
thinks it not worth while to compare it line for 
line with the original, he will find in it neither 
vit, humour, nor even common ſenſe; all the 
lttle merit it can pretend to, conſiſting ſolely in 
the cloſeneſs of ſo long, and uninterrupted an 
jmitation. 25-4 
wurst you, my Lord, ſuch various toils ſuſtain, 
Prefide o'er Britain's peers, her laws explain, 
With ev'ry virtue ev'ry heart engage, 
And live the bright example of the age; 
With tedious verſe to treſpaſs on your time, 
ſure impertinence, if not a crime. 

All the fam'd heroes, ſtateſmen, admirals, 
Who atter death within the ſacred walls 
of Weſtminſter with kings have been receiv'd, 
Met with but ſorry treatment, while they liv'd; 
And though they labour'd in their country's cauſe, 
With arms defended her, and form'd with laws, 
Yet ever mourn'd they till'd a barren ſoil, 
And left the world ungrateful to their toil. 
Eyn“ he who long the Houſe of Commons led, 
That hydra dire, with many a gaping head, 
Found by experience to his lateſt breath, 
Envy could only be ſubdu'd by death, 
Great men whilſt living mult expect diſgraces, 
Dead they're adur'd—when none defre their 

places. | 

This common fate, my lord, attends not you, 
Above all equal, and all envy too; 
With ſuch unrivall'd eminence you ſhine, 
That in this truth alone all parties join, 
The ſeat of juſtice in no former reign 
Was e'er ſo greatly fill'd, nor ever can again. 

But though the people are ſo juſt to you, 
To none beſides will they allow their due, 
No miniſter approve, who is not dead, 
Nor till h' has loſt it. own he had a head; 
Yet ſuch reſpect they bear to ancient things, 
They've ſome for former miniſters and kings; 
And, with a kind of ſuperſtitious awe, 
Deem Magna Charta ſtill a ſacred law. 

But if becauſe the government was beſt 
Of old in France, when freedom ſhe poſſeſt, 
In the ſame ſcale reivlv'd to weigh our own, 
England's we judge was ſo, who then had none; 
Into moſt ſtrange abſurdities we fall, 
Unworthy to be reaſon'd with at all. 
Brought to perfection in theſe days we ſee 
All arts, and their great parent liberty ; 
With (kill profound we fing, eat, dreſs, and dance, 
And in each goũt polite, excel ev'n France, 

If age of miniſters is then the teſt, 
And, as of wines, the oldeſt are the beſt, 
Let's try and fix ſome æra, if we can, 
When good ones were extinct, and bad began: 
Are they all wicked fince Eliza's days ? 
Did none in Charles* or James' merit praiſe ? 
Or are they knaves but ſince the revolution? 
If none of theſe are facts, then all's confulian ; 
And by the ſelf-ſame rule one cannot fail 
Jo pluck each hair out ſingly from the tail, 


Sir Robert Walpole: 


And their opinions tally juſt with mine. 
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Wiſe Cecil, lov'd by people and by prince, 
As often broke his word as any ſince: a 
Of Arthur's days we almoſt nothing know, 
Yet ſing their praiſe, becauſe they're long ago. 

Oft as *tis doubted in their ſeveral ways 
Which of paſt orators beſt merit praiſe, 
We tind it to decide extremely hard, 
If Harley's head deſerv'd the moſt regard, 
Or Windham's tongue, or Jekyl's patriot heart, 
Old Sh:ppen's gravity, or Walpole's art. 
Theſe were ador'd by all with whom they voted, 
And in the fulleſt houſes (till are quoted, ; ; 
Thefe have been fam'd from Auna's days till AY 

ours, G 5 | 
When Pelham has improv'd, with unknown pow'rs, 
The art of miniſterial eloquence, REY 
By adding honeſt truth to nervous ſenſe. 
Okt are the vulgar wrong, yet ſometimes right; 
Che late rebellion in the trueſt light 
Ry chance they ſaw; but were not once ſo ie, 
Unknown, unheard, in damning the exciſe : 
If rormer reigns they fancy had no fault, 
I think their judgment is not worth a groat: 
But if they frankly own their politics, 
Like ours, might have ſome blunders, and ſome 
tricks, 

With ſuch impartial ſentiments I join, 


I would by no means church or king deſtroy, 
And yet the doctrines taught me when a boy 
By Crab the curate, now ſeem wond'rous odd, 
That either came immediately from God: 

In all the writings of choſe high-flowa ages, 

You meet with now and then ſome ſcatter'd pages 

Wrote with ſome ſpirit and with ſenſe enough ; 

Theſe ſell the book, the reſt is wretched ſtuff: 

I'm quite provok'd, when principles, though true, 

Muit ſtand impeach'd by fools, becauſe they're 
new. 

Should I but queſtion, only for a joke, 

It all was flow'rs, when pompous Hanmer ſpoke, 

If things went right, when St. John trod the 
ſtage, : 

How the old Tories all would ſtorm and rage: 

They thun conviction, or becauſe a truth 

Confeſs'd in age implies they err'd in youth; 

Or that they ſcorn to learn of junior wits : 

What !—to be taught by Lytteltons and Pitts. 

When angry patriots or in proſe or rhymes 
Extol the virtuous deeds of former times, 

They only mean the preſent to diſgrace, 

And look with envious hate on all in place: 

But had the patriots of thoſe ancient days 

Play'd the ſame game for profit, or for praiſe, 

The trade, though now ſo flouriſhing and new, 

Had long been ruin'd and the nation too. | 

England, when once of peace and wealth poſſeſt, p 
Began to think frugality a jeſt, | 
So grew polite ; hence all her well. bred heirs 
Gameſters and jockeys turn'd, and cricket-play'rs ; 
Pictures and buſts in ev'ry houſe were ſeen; 

What 'ſhould have paid the butcher, bought 
Pouſlin ; ITN 8 

Now operas, now plays were all the faſhion, 

Then whiſt became the buſineſs of the nation, 

That, like a froward child, in wanton play 


— 


Now cries for toys, then toſſes them away ; 


— 


Each hour we chang'd our pleaſures, dreſs, and 


diet; 
Theſe were the bleſt effects of being quiet. 

Not thus behav'd the true old Engliſh ſquire, 
He ſmoak d his pipe each morn by his own fire, 
There juſtice to diſpenſe was ever willing, 

And for his warrants pick'd up many a ſhilling : 
To teach his younger neighbours always glad, 
Where for their corn beſt markets might be had, 
And from experienc'd age as glad to learn, 
How to defraud unſeen the parſon's barn. 
But now the world's quite alter'd ; all are bent 

To leave their ſeats, and fly to parliament : 
Old men and boys in this alone agree, 
And vainly courting popularity, 
Ply their obſtrep'rous voters all night long 
With bumpers, toaſts, and now and then a ſong : 
Ev'n I, who ſwear theſe follies I deſpiſe, 
Than ſtateſmen, or their porters, tell more lies; 
And, for the faſhion-ſake, in ſpite of nature, 
Commence ſometimes a moſt important creature, 
Buſy as Car—w rave for ink and quills, 

And ſtuff my head and pockets full of bills. 

Few landmen go to ſea unleſs they're preſt, 
And quacks in all profeſſions are a jeſt; 

None dare to kill, except moſt learn'd phyficians, 
- Learn'd, or unlearn'd, we all are politicians ; 
There's not a ſoul but thinks, could he be ſent, 
H' has parts enough to ſhine in parliament. 

Though many ills this modern taſte produces, 
Yet ſtill, my Lord, tis not without its uſes ; 
Theſe minor politicians are a kind 
Not much to ſelfiſh avarice inclin'd ; 

Do byt allow them with applauſe to ſpeak, 
They little care, though all their tenants break 
They form intrigues with no man's wife or 
daughter, 
And live on pudden, chicken-broth, and water ; 
Fierce Jacobites, as far as bluſt'ring words, 
But loth in any cauſe to draw their ſwords. 
Were ſmaller matters worthy of attention, 
A thouſand other uſes I could mention ; 
For inſtance, in each. monthly magazine 
Their eſſays and orations ſtill are ſeen, 
And magazines teach boys and girls to read, 
And are the canons of each tradeſman's creed; 
- Apprentices they ſerve ta entertain, 
Inſtead of ſmutty tales, and plays profane ; 
Inſtruct them how their paſſions to command, 
And to hate none but thoſe who rule the land: 
Facts they record, births, marriages, and deaths, 
Sometimes receipts for claps, and ſtinking breaths. 
When with her brothers miſs comes up to town, 
How for each play can ſhe afford a crown; 
Where find diverſions gratis, and yet pretty, 
Unleſs ſhe goes to church, or a committee; 
And ſure committees better entertain, 
Than hearing a dull parſon pray for rain, 
Or whining beg deliverance from battle, 
Dangers, and fins, and ſickneſs amongſt cattle ; 
At church ſhe hears with unattentive ear 
The pray'rs for peace, and for a plenteous year, 
But here quits charm'd with ſo much wit and 
ſenſe, | 
She falls a victim ſoon to eloquence : - 
Well may ſhe fall; fince eloquence has power 
Fo govern both the Upper Houſe and Lowes, 
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Our ancient frugal, bold, and rough, 
Were farmers, det Ned happily enough; 
They, when in barns their corn was ſafely laid 
For harveſt-homes, great entertainments made, 


And all the ſupper ſhar'd who ſhar'd the work: 
This gave freeholders firſt a taſte for eating, 
And was the ſource of all election- treating; 
A while their jeſts, though merry, yet were wiſe, 
And they took none but decent liberties. 
Brandy and punch at length ſuch riots bred, 
No ſober family cou'd ſleep in bed: 
All were alarm'd, ev'n thoſe who had no hurt 
Call'd in the law, to ſtop ſuch dang'rous ſport. 
Rich citizens at length new arts brought down 
With ready caſh, to win each country town ; 
This leſs diſorders caus'd than downright drink, 
Freemen ow civil, and began to think; 
But ſtill all canvaſſing produc'd confuſion, 
The relics of its ruſtic inſtitution. 

Tis but of late ſince thirty years of peace 
To uſeful ſciences have giv'n mcreaſe, 
That w' have inquir'd how Rome's loſt ſons of oll 
Barter'd their liberties for feaſts and gold; 
What treats proud Sylla, Cæſar, Craſſus gave, 
And try'd, like them, to buy each hungry knave: 
Nor try'd in vain ; too fortunately bold, 
Many have purchas'd votes, and many fold; 
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No laws cati now amend this venal land, 


That dreads the touch of a reforming hand. 
Some think an int'reſt may be form'd with eaſe, 

Becauſe the vulgar we muſt chiefly pleaſe ; 

But for that reaſon tis the harder taſk, 

For ſuch will neither pardon, grant, nor aſk. 

See how Sir W. „ maſter of this art, 

By different methods wins each C- heart, 

He tells raw youths, that whoring is no harm, 

And teaches their attentive fires to farm; 

To his own table lovingly invites 

Inſidious pimps, and hungry paraſites: 

Sometimes in ſlippers, and a morning gown, 

He pays his early viſits roui:d a town, 

At every kouſe relates his ſtories over, 

Of place-bills, taxes, turnips, and Hanover; 

If tales will money ſave, and buſineſs do, 

It matters little, are they falſe gr true. 
Whoe'er prefers a clam'rous mob's applauſe, 

To his own conſcience, or his country's cauſe, 

Is ſoon elated, and as ſoon caſt down 

By every drunken cobler's ſmile or frown ; 

So ſmall a matter can depreſs or raiſe 

A mind that's meanly covetous of praiſe : 

But if my quiet muſt dependent be 

On the vain breath of popularity, 

A wind each hour to diff rent quarters veering, 

Adieu, ſay I, to all electioneering. 1 
The boldeſt orator it diſconcerts, 

To find the many, though of meaneſt parts, 

Illit'rate, ſuabbling, diſcontented prigs, 

Fitter t' attend a boxing-match at Figg's, 

To all good ſenſe and reaſon ſhut their ears, 

Yet take delight in S—d—m's bulls and bears. 

| Yor knights now ſent from many a diſtant 


ire 
Are better pleas'd with what they ſee than hear; 
| Their joy's to view his majeſty approach, 
Drawn by eight milkwhite ſteeds in gilded coach, 
The pageant ſhow and buſtle to behold, [gold, 


} The guards, both horſe and foot, lac'd o'er with 


The well-rubb'd tables crack'd with beef and ork, 


ye rich inſignia from the Tower brought down, 
ſhe iv'ry ſceptre, and the radiant crown. 


lai b huzza, the thund'ring cannons roar, 
— Ea belneſs is delay'd at leaſt an hour 
dpork, ſhe Speaker calls indeed to mind what — 
Ik ; kit might as well read orders to deaf aſſes. 
, But now ſee honeſt V— riſe to joke 
ſhe Houſe all laugh : “ What ſays he? Has he 
e wiſe, ſpoke !? a : 

Xo not a word; then whence this ſudden mirth ? 
= ki phiz foretels ſome jeſt's approaching birth. 

But leſt 1 ſeem theſe orators to wrong, 

urt Frvious becauſe I ſhare no gift of tongue, 
ort. there a man whoſe eloquence has pow'r 
wn Toclear the fulleſt houſe in half an hour, 


Who now appears to rave, and now to weep, 
Who ſometimes makes us ſwear, and ſometimes 


ſleep, 
Now fills 5 heads with falſe alarms from France, 
Then conjurer- like, to India bids us dance, 
All eulogies on him we own are true, 
For ſurely he does all that man can do. 

But whilſt, my Lord, theſe makers of our laws 
Thus peak themſelves into the world's applauſe, 
let bards for ſuch attempts too modeſt ſhare 
What more they prize, your 2 and care, 
jou would ſpur them up the Muſes hill, 

Or aſk their aid your library to fill. 
We poets are in ev'ry age and nation, 
A moſt abſurd, wrong- headed generation; 
This in a thouſand inſtances is ſhown 
(Myſelf as guilty as the reft I own) ; 
As when on you our nonſenſe we impoſe, 
. Tird with the nonſenſe you have heard in proſe; 
When w' are offended, if fome honeſt friend 
preſumes one unharmonious verſe to mend; 
When unde ſir d our labours we repeat, 
Grieve they're no more regarded by the great, 
And fancy, ſhou'd you once but fee our faces, 
You'd bid us write, and pay us all with places. 
, Tis yours, my Lord, to form the ſoul to verſe, 
ho have ſuch num'rous virtucs to rehearſe ; 
Great Alexander once, in ancient days, 
Pay'd-Cherilus for daubing him with praiſe; 
And yet the ſame fam'd hero made a law, 
None but Apelles ſhou'd his picture draw; 
e, None but Lyſippus caſt his royal head 
C lu braſs: it had been treaſon if in lead: 
Aprince he was in valour ne'er ſurpaſs'd, 
And had in painting too perhaps ſome taſte ; 
But as to verſe, undoubted 1s the matter, 
He muſt be dull, as a Dutch commentator, 
But you, my Lord, a fav'rite of the Muſe, 
Wou'd chooſe good poets, were there good to 
"gy chooſe, 
| You know they paint the great man's ſoul as like, 
Ascan his features Kneller or Vandyke. 
Had i ſuch pow'r, I never wou'd compoſe 
doch creeping lines as theſe, nor verſe, nor proſe ; 
hut rather try to celebrate your praiſe, 
And with your juſt encomiums ſwell my lays: 
s. Had I a genius equal to my will, 


ſtand Gladly would I exert my utmoſt {kill 
To eonſecrate to fame Britannia's land 
ear; Receiving law from your impartial hand; 


By your wiſe councils once more pow'rful made, 
tier fleets rever'd, and flouriſhing her trade; 
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Exhauſted nations trembling at her fword, 
Aud peace *, long wiſh' d- lor, to the world reſtor d. 
But your true greatneſs ſuffers no ſuch praiſe, 

My verſe would {ink the theme it meant to raiſe; 
Unequal to the taſk wou'd ſurely meet | 
Deſerv'd contempt, and each preſumptuous ſheet 
Could ſerve for nothing, ſcrawV'd with lines ſg 


ſimple, 
Unleſs to wrap up ſugar-loaves for Wimple f. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD, 


ON HIS BEING INSTALLED KNIGHT OP Tug 
GARTER . . 


Tursx trophies, Stanhope, of a lovely dame, 
Once the bright object of a ke 
Who with ſuch juſt propriety can wear, 

As thou, the darling of the gay and fair? 

See ev'ry friend to wit, politeneſs, love, 
With one conſent thy ſovereign's choice approve ! 
And liv'd Plantagenet her voice to join, 

Herſelf and garter both were ſurely thine. 


TO A LADY IN TOWN. 
so N AFTER HER LEAVING THE COUNTRY, 
Wu1LsT yon, dear maid, o'er thouſands born to 
reign, 
For the town exchange the rural plain, 
The cooling breeze and ev'ning walk forſake 


For ſtifling crowds, which your own beauticy 


make; ; 

Through circling joys while you inceſſant ſtray, 
Charm in the Mall, and ſparkle at the play; 
Think (if ſucceſſi ve vanities can ſpare 
One thought to love) what cruel pangs I bear, 
Left in theſe plains all wretched, as alone, 
To weep with fountains, and with echoes groan, ' 
And mourn inceſſantly that fatal day, 
That all my bliſs with Chloe ſnatch'd away. 

Say by what arts I can relieve my pain, 
Muſic, verſe, all I try, but try in vain ; 
In vain the breathing flute my hand employs, 
Late the companion of my Chloe's voice, 


Nor Handel's nor Corelli's tuneful airs 


Can harmonize my ſoul, or ſooth my cares; 

Thoſe once-lov'd med'cines unſucceſsful prove, 

Muſic, alas, is but the voice of love! 

In vain I oft harmonious lines peruſe, 

And ſeck for aid from Pope's and Prior's muſe; 

Their treach'rous numbers but aſſiſt the foe, 

And call forth ſcenes of ſympathiling woe : 

Here Heloiſe mourns her abſent lover's charms, 

There parting Emma ſighs in Henry's arms; 

Their loves like mine 1ll-fated I bemoan, 

And in their tender ſorrows read my own. 
Reſtleſs ſometimes, as oft the mournful dove 

Forſakes her neſt, forſaken by her love, 


A general peace was at this time juſt concluded at 
Mix bs Chupelio. "+: | 
+ Lord Hardwicke's ſeat in Cambridgeſhire, ; 
+ He was inſtalled at Windſor on the 18th of June 
1730, at the ſame time with the Duke of Cumberland 


and the Earl of Burlington. 


. Fate, keep your gold, I cry, make Chloe mine.“ 


Wherc'er or choice or chance directs the way: 


T0 


Her fons, though few, not Pallas cou'd defend, 


For how ſhou'd I his trivial loſs bemoan, 


Then ſwift as eagles cut the yielding air, 


fly from home, and ſeck the ſacred fields 
Where Cam's old urn its ſilver current yields, 
Where ſol mn tow'rs o'erlook each moſſy grove, 
As if to gi ard it from th' aſſaults of love; 

Vet guard in vain, for there my Chloe's eyes 
But lately made Whole colleges her prize; 


Nor Dullneſs ſuccour to her thouſands lend; 

Love, like a fever with inſectious rage, 4 

Scorch'd up the young, and thaw'd the froſt of 
a 


To gaze at her, ev'n Dons were ſeen to run, | 
And leave unfiniſh'd pipes, and authors—ſcarce 


. begun. 
. * So Helen look'd, and mov'd with ſuch a 
ace, a 
When the grave ſeniors of the Trojan race 
Were forc'd thoſe fatal beauties to admire, 
That all their youth conſum'd, and ſet their 
town on fire. . 
At fam'd Newmarket oft I ſpend the day, 
An unconcern'd ſpectator of the play; 
There pitileſs obſerve the ruin'd heir 
With anger fir d, or melting with deſpair; 


Who feel one, ſo much greater, of my own? 
There while the golden heaps, a glorious prize, 
Wait the deciſion of two rival dice, 

Whilſt long diſputes *twixt ſeven and five remain, 
And each, like parties, have their friends for 
/ _— 255 

Without one wiſh I ſee the guineas ſhine, 


Now ſee, prepar'd their utmoſt ſpeed to try, 

O'er the ſmooth turf the bounding racers fly ! 

Now more and more their flender limbs they 
ſtrain, | 

And foaming ſtretch along the velvet plain ! 

Ah ſtay ! ſwift ſteeds, your rapid flight delay, 

No more the jockey's ſmarting laſh obey : 

But rather let my hand direct the rein, 

And guide your iteps a nobler prize to gain 


Bear me, oh bear me to the abſent fair. 
Now when the winds: are huſh'd, the air ſe- 
rene, 
And cheerful ſun-heams gild the beauteous ſcene, 
Penſive o'er all the neighb'ring fields I ſtray, 


Or view the op'ning Jawns, or private woods, 

Or diſtant bluiſh hills, or filver floods: 

Now harmlefs birds in ſilken nets inſnare, 

Now with ſwiſt dogs purſue the flying hare : 

Dull ſports! for oh my Chloe 1s not there ! 
Fatigu'd at length, I willingly retire 

To a ſmall ſtudy, and a cheerful fire, 

There o'er ſome folio pore; I pore 'tis true, 

But oh my thoughts are fled, and fled to you! 

T hear you, ſee you, feaſt upon your eyes, 

And claſp with eager arms the lovely prize; 

Here for a while I cou'd forget my pain, 

Whilſt I by dear affliction live again: 

But ev'n theſe joys are too ſublime to laſt, 

And quickly fade, like all the real ones paſt ; 

For juſt when now beneath ſome ſilent grove 

I hear you talk—and talk perhaps of love, 
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Or charm with thrilling notes the liſt'ning 
Sweeter than * ſing, or angels hear, 


car, 


My treach'rous hand its weighty charge lets go 
The book falls thund'ring on the floor below 
The pleaſing viſion in a moment's gone, 
And I once more am wretched, and alone, 

So when glad Orpheus from th” infernal ſhade 
Had juſt recall'd his long-lamented maid, 
Soon as her charms had reach'd his eager eyes, 
Loſt in eternal night—again ſhe dies, 


TO A LADY. 


SENT WITH A PRESENT OF SHELLS AND sTroxr 
DESIGNED FOR A GROTTO, 


ſhores, 
The Indian ſwain his ſable love adores. 
Off ripgs well ſuited to the duſky ſhrine 
Of his rude goddeſs, but unworthy mine : 
And yet they ſeem not ſuch a worthleſs prize, 
If nicely view'd by philoſophic eyes; 
And ſuch are yours, that nature's works admire 
With warmth like that, which they themſely 
inſpire. 

To ſuch how fair appears each grain of ſand, 
Or humbleſt weed as wrought by nature's hand! 
How. far ſuperior to all human pow'r 
Springs the green blade, or buds the painted flow! 
in all her births, though of the meaneſt kinds, 
A juſt obſerver entertainment finds, 

With fond delight her low productions ſees, 
And how jhe gently riſes by degrees; 

A ſhell or ſtone he can with pleaſure view, 
Hence trace her nobleſt works, the heav'nswand 


you. | ; 
Behold, how bright theſe gaudy trifles ſhine, 
The lovely ſportings of a hand divine! 
See with what art each curious ſhell is made, 
Here carv'd in fret- work, there with pearl inlaid! 
What vivid ſtreaks th' enamell'd ſtones adorn, 
Fair as the paintings of the purple morn |! 
Yet ſtill not half their charms can reach our eyes, 
While thus confus'd the ſparkling chaos lies; 
Doubly they'll pleaſe, when in your grotto plac'd, 
They plainly ſpeak their fair diſpoſer's taſte; 
Then glorics yet unſeen ſhall o'er them riſe, 
New order from your hand, new luſtre from 
your eyes. ; 
How ſweet, how charming will appear thus 


. . grot, 

When by your art to full perfection brought; 

Here verdant plants and blooming flow'rs wil 
row, 

There bubbling currents through the ſhell-work 
ow ; | 

Here coral mix'd with ſhells of variovs dyes, 

There poliſh'd ſtones will charm our wand'ring 


eyes: . 

Delightful bower of bliſs! ſecure retreat ! 
Fit for the muſes, and Statira's ſeat. 

But ftill how good muſt be that fair one's mind, 
Who thus in ſolitude can pleaſure find 
The muſe her company, good ſenſe her guide, 
Reſiſtleſs charms her pow'r, but not her pride; 
Who thus forſakes the town, the park, and play, 


Vid. Hom. II. lib. 3. ver. 150. 


| In ſilent ſhades to. paſs her hours away; 


Wirn gifts like theſe, the ſpoils of neighb'cing 
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ho better likes to breathe freſh country air, 
ſho ride impriſon'd in a velvet ch ir; 


v makes the, warbling nightingale her choice, 


ure the thrills of Farinelli's voice; 2 
lers her books, and conſcience void of ill, 
pconcerts, balls, aſſemblies, and quadrille: 


meet dow'rs more pleas'd than gilded chariot 
ſees, 9 
jr groves the playhouſe quits, and beaus for 


trees. 


Beſt is the man, whom Heav'n ſhall grant one 


hour 


h ſuch a lovely nymph, in ſuch a lovely 
bow'r! . . 


- 


TO A LADY. 


IN ANSWER TO A LETTER WROTE IN A VERY 


FINE HAND, 


nsr well-wrote lines our wond'ring eyes 


command, 
The beauteous work of Chloe's artful hand, 
Throughout the finiſh'd piece we ſee diſplay'd 
The exacteſt image of the lovely maid; 
Sick is her wit, and ſuch her form divine, 


This pure, as flows the ſtyle through ev'ry ine, 


Tht like each letter, exquifitely fine. 

See with what art the ſable currents ſtain 
hwand'ring mazes all the milk-white plain! 
Thus o'er the meadows wrapp'd.in ſilver ſnow 
Unfrozen brooks in dark meanders flows ; 

Thus jetty curls in ſhining ringlets deck 

The ivory plain of lovely Chloe's neck : 

Ke, like ſome virgin, whoſe unmeaning charms 
Receive new luſtre from a lover's arms, 

The yielding paper's pure but vacant breaſt, 

By her fair hand and flowing pen impreſt, 

At ev ry touch more animated grows, 

And with new life and new ideas glows, 

Freſh beauties from the kind defiler gains, 


And ſhines each moment brighter from its ſtains. 


Let mighty love no longer boaſt his darts, 
That ſtrixe unerring, aim'd at mortal hearts; 
Chloe, your quill can equal wonders do, 
Wound full as ſure, and at a diſtance too: 


Arm'd with your feath=r'd weapons in your hands, 
From pole to pole you ſend your great commands; 


To diſtant climes in vain the lover flies, 


Your pen o'ertakes him, if he *ſcapes your eyes; 


$ thoſe who from the ſword in battle run, 
Put periſh victims to the diſtant gun. 

Beauty's a ſhort-liv'd blaze, a ding flow'r, 
But theſe are charms no ages can devour 
Theſe, far ſuperior to the brighteſt face, 
Triumph alike o'er time as well as ſpace, 


When that fair form; which thouſands now adore, 


By years decay'd, ſhall tyrannize no more, 
Theſe lovely lines ſhall future ages view, 


And eyes unborn, like ours, be charm'd by you. 


How oft do I admire with fond delight 
The curious piece, and wiſh like you to write! 
Alas, vain hope! that might as well aſpire 
To copy Paulo's ſtroke, or Titian's fine: 
Lyn now. your ſplendid lines before me lie, 
And I in. vain to imitate them try: 
Believe me, fair, I'm practiſing this art, 
Tv ſteal your hand, in hopes to ſteal your heart. 


N 


— 


ö 
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TO THE RICHT HONOURABLE 


THE LADY MARGARET CAVENDISH - 
HARLEY *. | 


* 
PRESENTED WITH A COLLECTION OF POEMSs 


Tux tuneful throng was ever beauty's care, 

And verſe a e ſacred to the fair; 

Hence in each age the lovelieſt nymph has been, 
By undiſputed riche, the muſes — . 
Her ſmiles have all poetic boſoms fir d, 
And patroniz'd the verſe themſelves inſpir'd : 
Leſbia preſided thus in Roman times, 


| Thus Sachariffa reign'd o'er Britiſh rhymes. 


And preſent bards to Margaretta bow, 

For what they were of old, is Harley now. 
From Oxford's houſe, in theſe dull bufy days, 

Alone we hope for patronage, or praiſe ; 

He to our lighteſt labours ſtill is kind, 

Beneath his roof, w' are ever ſure to find 

(Reward ſufficient for the world's neglect 

Charms to inſpire, and goodneſs to protect; 

Your eyes with rapture animate our lays, 

Your ſire's kind hand uprears our drooping bays; 

Form'd for our glory and ſupport, ye ſeem, - 

Our conſtant patron he, .and you our theme. 

Where ſhou'd poetic homage then be pay'd ? 

Where ev'ry verſe, but at your feet, be lay'd ? 

A double right you to this empire bear, 

As firſt in beauty, and as Oxford's heir. 
Illuſtrious maid ! in whoſe fole perſon join'd 

Ev'ry perfection of the fair we find; 

Charms that might warrant all her ſex's pride, 

Without one foible of her ſex to hide; 

Good-nature, artleſs as the bloom that dyes 

Her cheeks, and wit as piercing as her eyes. 

Oh Harley! cou'd but you theſe lines approve, - 

Theſe children ſprung from idlenefs and love, 

Cou'd they, (but ah how vain is the deſign!) 

Hope to amuſe your hours, as once they've mine, 

TH' ill-judging world's applauſe, and critics blame, 

Alike I'd fcorn : Your approbation's fame. 


HORACE, | 
BOOK II. ODE XVI. IMITATED., 


To the Honourable Philip Yorke, Ejq. ſoon after the 
general election in 1747. 


Fox quiet, Yorke, the ſailor cries, 
When gathering ſtorms obſcure the ſkies, 
The ſtars no more appearing ; 
The candidate for quiet prays, | 
Sick of the bumpers and huzzas 
Of bleſt electioneering. 


Who thinks, that from the ſpeaker's chair 
The ſerjeant's mace can keep off care, 
Is wond'rouſly miſtaken : 
Alas! he is not half ſo bleſt 
As thoſe wh? have liberty. and reſt, 
And dine on beans and bacon. 


| * Only daughter and heir of Edward Earl of Ox. 
ferd and Mortimer, by Lady Henriet:a Cavendiſh, oy 


j 4rughter and beir of John Holles, Duke of Nerucaſtle. 


She was afterwards Ducheſs of Portland, and died 
Faly 17. 1785. | 


a 
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 - Why ſhould we then to London run, 
* uit our cheerful country ſun, 
or buſineſs, dirt, and ſmoke ? 
Can we, by changing place and air, 
Ourſelves get rid of, or our care? 
In-trath, tis all a joke. 
Care climbs prod ſhips of mightieſt force, 
And mounts behind the general's horſe, 
Outſtrips huſſars and pandours; 
Far ſwifter than the bounding hind, 
Swifter than clouds before the wind, 58 7 
Or ä before the Highlanders. 


A man, when once he's ſafely choſe, 

Shou'd laugh at all his threat ning foes, 
Nor think of future evil: 

Each good has its attendant ill; 

A. ſeat is no bad thing, but till 

Elections are the devil. 

Its gifts with hand impartial Heav'n 

Divides; to Oxford it was giv'n 

I Todie in full-blown glory; 

To indeed a longer date, 

But then with unrelenting hate 
Purſu'd by Whig and Tory. 


The gods to you with bounteous hand 
Have granted ſeats, and parks, and land; 
Brocades and ſilks you wear; 
With claret and ragouts you treat, 
Six neighing ſteeds with nimble feet 
-. Whirl on your gilded car: . 


To me they've given a ſmall retreat, 
Good port and mutton, beſt of meat, 

With broad-cloth on my ſhoulders, 
A ſoul that ſcorns a dirty job, ; 
Loves a good rhyme, and hates a mob, 
I mean who a'n't freeholders. 


' HORACE, 
BOOK IV. ODE VIIſ. IMITATED, 


To the fame, 


Dip but kind fate to me impart 
Wealch equal to my gen'rous heart, 
Some curious gift to ev'ry friend, 

A token of my love, I'd ſend; 

But ſtill the choiceſt and the beſt 
Shou'd be conſign'd to friends at Wreſt *. 
An organ, which, if right I gueſs, 
Wou'd beſt pleaſe Lady Marchioneſs, 
Shou'd firſt be ſent by my command, 
Worthy of her inſpiring hand: 

To Lady Bell of niceſt mould 

A coral ſet in burniſh'd gold : 

To you, well knowing what you like, 
Portraits by Lely or Vandyke, 

A curious bronze, or buſt antique. 

But ſince theſe gifts exceed my power, 
And you, who need not wiſh for more, 
Already bleſt with all that's fine, 

Are pleas'd with verſe, though ſuch as mine ; 
As poets us'd in ancient times, | 
Fl make my preſents all in rhymes; 


fe ae e 


5 
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And left you ſhould forget their worth, 

Like them I'll ſet their value forth. 
Not monumental braſs or ſtones, 

The guardians of heroic bones, 

Not victories won by Marlbro's ſword, 

Nor titles which theſe feats record, 

Such glories o'er the dead diffuſe, 

As can the labours ef the muſe. 

But if ſhe ſhould her aid deny, 

With you your virtues all muſt dic, 

Nor tongues unborn ſhall ever ſay 

How wiſe, how good, was Lady Grey. 
What now had been th' ignoble doom 

Of him who built imperial Rome? 

Or him deſerving ten times more, 

Who fed the hungry, cloth'd the poor, 

Clear'd ſtreams, and bridges laid acroſs, 

And built the little £ won, 2 of Roſs ? 

Did not th' eternal powers of verſe 

From age to age their deeds rehearſe. 
The muſe forbids the brave to die, 

Beſtowing immortality ; ; 

Still by her aid in bleſt abodes 

Alcides feaſts among the gods; 

And royal Arthus ſtill is able 

To fill his hoſpitable table 

With Engliſh beef, and Engliſh knights, 

And looks with pity down on White's. 


— 


TO THE HON. Miss YORKE, 


ON HER MARRIAGE TO LORD ANSON, APRIL 25, 
1748. | 
VrcTor1ovs Anſon ſee returns 
From the ſubjected main! 
With joy each Britiſh boſom burns, 
Fearleſs of France and Spain. 


Honours his grateſul ſovereign's hand, 
Conqueſt his own beſtews, 
Applauſe unfeign'd his native land, 
Unenvy'd wealth her foes. 
« But ſtill, my ſon,” Britannia cries, 
Still more thy merits claim; 
Thy deeds deſerve a richer prize 
„ Than titles, wealth, or fame: 


“Twice wafted ſafe from pole to pole, 
Thou'ſt ſail'd the globe around; 
« Contains it aught can charm thy ſoul ? 
« Thy fondeſt wiſhes bound ? 


c Is there a treaſure worth thy care 
„Within th' encircling line? 
“ Say, and Ill weary Heav'n with pray'r, 
To make that treaſure thine.” 
Heav'n liſten'd to Britannia's voice, 
Agreed that more was due: 


And paid him all in you. 


CHLOE TO STREPHON. 
A $0NG. | 
Too plain, dear youth, theſe tell- tale eyes 
My heart your own declare; 
But, for Heav'n's ſake, let it fuffice, 
You zeign triumphant there. 


4 


He choſe , the gods approv'd his choice, 


You 


RIL 25, 


3 
A's 


POEM Ss. toop 
grhear y our utmoſt pow'r to try, . THE CHOICE. k F 
Nor farther urge your ſway; Hab I, Pigmalion-like, the pow'r 5 © -- 
Freſs not for what 1 mult deny, To make the nymph I would adore, 
For fear I ſhould obey. The model ſhould be this deſign'd, 


all your arts ſucceſsful prove 

Woll you a maid undo, 5 

Whoſe greateſt failing is her love, f 
And that her love for you ? 


would you uſe that very pow'r 
Wen from her fondneſs claim, 
Jo ruin in one fatal hour 

A life of ſpotleſs fame? 


4h ceaſe, my dear, to do an ill, 
Becauſe perhaps you may! 

it rather try your utmoſt ſkill 
To ſave me than betray. 


J you yourſelf my virtue's guard, 
9 end, and not purſue; 
guce tis a taſk for me too hard, 
To fight with love and you. 


A SONG. 


bras, Sally, thy charms to expand, 
All thy arts and thy witchcraft forbear, 
Hide thoſe eyes, hide that neck and that hand, 
And thoſe ſweet flowing treſſes of hair. 


0h, torture me not, for love's ſake, 

With the ſmirk of thoſe delicate lips, 
With that head's dear ſignificant ſhake, 

And the toſs of the hoop and the hips! 


0h, ſight ſtill more fatal! look there, 

Oer her tucker what murderers peep! 
$0 — now there's an end of my care, 

I ſhall never more eat, drink, or ſleep. 


Do you fing too ? Ah, miſchievous thought ! 
Touch me, touch me not there any more; 
Who the devil can ſcape being caught 
In a trap that's thus baited all o'er ? 


But why to adviſe ſhould I try ? 
What nature ordains we muſt prove; 
You no more can help charming, than 1 
Can help being charm'd, and in love. 


A SONG. 


Vuex firſt I ſought fair Czlia's love, 
And ev'ry charm was new, 

[ſwore by all the gods above, 
To be for ever true. 


But long in vain did 1 adore, 
Long wept, and ſigh'd in vain, 
te {till proteſted, vow'd, and ſwore 
She ne er would caſe my pain. 


At laſt o'ercome, ſhe made me bleſt, 


And yielded all her charms, 
And I forſook her when poſſeſt, 
And fled to others arms, 


* But let not this, dear Czlia, now 


To rage thy breaſt incline ; 
for why, ſince you forget your vow, 
ould I remember mine? 


— 


* 


j 


Like this her form, like this her mind. 
Her ſkin ſhould be as likes fair, 
With roſy cheeks and jetty hair; 
Her lips with pure vermillion ſpread, 
And ſoft and moiſt, as well as red; 
Her eyes ſhould ſhine with vivid light, 
At once both languiſhing and bright ; 
Her ſhape ſhould be exact and ſmall, | 
Her ſtature rather low than tall ; | 
Her limbs well turn'd, her air and mien 
At once both ſprightly and ſerene; 
Beſides all this, a nameleſs grace 
Should be diffus'd all o'er her face: 
To make the lovely piece complete, 
Not only beautiful, but ſweet. 
This for her form; now for her mind; 
I'd have it open, gen'rous, kind, 
Void of all coquettiſh arts, 
And. vain deſigns of conquering hearts, 
Not ſway'd by any views of gain, 
Nor fond of giving others pain; 
But ſoft, though bright, like her own eyes, 
Diſcreetly witty, gayly wile. 
I'd have her ſkill'd in ev'ry art 
That can engage a wand'ring heart; 
Know all the ſciences of love, 4 
Vet ever willing to improve; 4 
To 7 the hand, and roll the eye, 
And drop ſometimes an amorous ſigh. 
To lengthen out the balmy kiſs, 
And heighten ev'ry tender bliſs; 
And yet I'd have the charmer be 
By nature only taught—or me. 
I'd have her to ſtrict honour ty'd, 
And yet without one ſpark of pride ; 
In company well dreſs'd and fine, 
Yet not ambiticus to outſhine ; 
In private always neat and clean, 
And quite a ſtranger to the ſpleen 
Well pleas'd to grace the park and play, 4 
And ? goin ſametimes the night away, . . 
But oft' ner fond to ſpend her hours | 
In ſolitude and ſhady bow'rs, 
And there beneath ſome ſilent grove, , 
Delight in poetry and love. | | 
Some fparks of the poetic fire 
I fain would have her ſoul infpire, 
Enough, at leaſt, to let her know 
What joys from love and virtue flow; 
Enough, at leaſt, to make her wiſe, 
And tops and fopperies deſpiſe; 
Prefer her books, and her own muſe, 
To vilits, ſcandal, chat, and'news; | 
Above her ſex exalt her mind, * 


And make her more than womankind. 


TO A YOUNG LADY, 
GOING TO THE WEST-INDIES. 
For univerſal ſway defign'd, 


To diſtant realms Clorinda flies, 
And ſcorns, in one ſmall iſle confin'd, 


To bound the congueſts of her e | 


From our cold climes to India's ſhore 


| With cruel haſte ſhe witigs:her way, 
To ſcorch their ſultry plains Kill ore, 
And rob us of our only day. 


Whilſt ev'ry ſtreaming eye o'erflows 
With tender floods of parting tears, 
Thuy breaſt, dear cauſe of all our woes, 
Alone unmov'd, and gay appears, 


But ſtill, if right the muſes tell, 
Lhe fated point of time is nigh, 
When grief ſhall that fair boſom ſwell, 
And trickle from thy lovely eye. 


Though now, like Philip's ſon, whoſe arms 
Did once the vaſſal world command, 
You rove with unreſiſted charms, 
And conquer both by ſea and land; 


Yet when (as ſoon they muſt) mankind 
Shall all be doom'd to wear your chain, 
You too, like him, will weep to find 
No more unconquer'd worlds remain, 


CHLOE ANGLING. 


On yon fair brook's enamell'd fide, 
Behold my Chloe ſtands! 

Her angle trembles o'er the tide, 
As conſcious of her hands. 


Calm as the gentle waves appear, 
Her thoughts ſerenely flow, 
Calm as the ſoftly- breathing air 

*I That curls the brook below. 


Such charms her ſparkling eyes diſcloſe, 
With ſuch ſoit pow'r endu'd, 

She ſeems a new-born Venus roſe 
From the tranſparent flood. 


From each green bank, and moſſy cave, 
The ſcaly race repair, | 

They ſport beneath the cryſtal wave, 
And kiſs her image there. 


Here the bright ſilver eel enroll'd 
In ſhining volumes lies, 

There baſks the carp bedropt with gold 
In the ſunſhine of her eyes. 


With hungry pikes in wanton play 
The tim'rous trouts appear, 

The hungry pikes forget to prey, 
The tim rous trouts to fear. 


With equal haſte the thoughtleſs crew 
To the fair tempter fly, MM 
Nor grieve they, whilſt her eyes they view, 

That by her hand they die. 


Thus I too view'd the nymph of late, 
Ah, ſimple fiſh, beware! 
Soon will you find my wretched fate, 
And ſtruggle in the ſnare. - 


But, fair one, though theſe toils ſucceed, 
Of conqueſt be not vain, | 

Nor think o'er all the ſcaly breed 

"  Unpuniſh'd thus to reign; 


Remember, in a wat'ry glaſs 
- His charms Narciſſus ſpy d, 
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When for his own bewithing face 
The youth deſpair'd, and dy'd. 


No more then harmleſs fiſh enſnare, 
No more ſuch wiles purſue ; 

Leſt whilſt your baits for them prepare, 
Love finds out one for you. 


CHLOE HUNTING. 


War. sT thouſands court fair Chloe's love, 
She fears the dang'rous joy, 
But, Cynthia-like, frequents the grove, 
As lovely, and as coy. 


With the ſame ſpeed ſhe ſezks the hind, 
Or hunts the flying hare ; 

She leaves purſuing ſwains behind, 
To languiſh and deſpair. 


Oh, ſtrange 2 in thy dear breaſt !.. 
Whence firſt this whim began; 

To follow thus each worthleſs beaſt, 
And ſhun their ſovereign man ! 


Conſider, fair, what 'tis you do, 
How thus they both muſt die, 
Not ſurer they, when you purſue, 
Than we whene'er you fly. 


ON LUCINDA'S RECOVERY FROM THE 


BzxicnT Venus long with envious eyes 
The fair Lucinda's charms had ſeen, 

“ And ſhall ſhe ſtill,” the goddeſs cries, 
Thus dare to rival beauty's queen!“ 


She ſpoke, and to th' infernal plains 
With cruel haſte indignant goes, 
Where death, the prince of terrors, reigns 
Amidſt diſeaſes, pains, and woes. 


To him her pray'rs ſhe thus applies: 

„O ſole in whom my hopes confide ! 
« To blaſt my rival's potent eyes, 

« And in her fate all mortal pride; 


Let her but feel thy chilling dart; 
« 1 will forgive, tremendous god, 

« Ev'n that which pierc'd Adonis' heart: 
He hears, and gives th' aſſenting nod. 

Then calling forth a fierce diſeaſe 
Impatient for the beauteous prey, 


Bids him the lovelieſt fabric ſeize 
The gods c'er form'd of human clay. 


| Aſſur'd he meant Lucinda's charms, 


To her th' infectious dæmon flies, 
Her neck, her cheeks, her lips diſarms, 
And of their lightning robs her eyes. 


The Cyprian queen with cruel joy 


Beholds her rival's charms o'erthrown, 
Nor doubts, like mortal fair, t' employ 
Their ruins to augment her own. 


From out the ſpoils of ev'ry grate 
The goddeſs picks ſome glorious prize, 
Tranſplants the roſes from her face, 


And arms young Cupids from her eyes, 
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on Jeath (ah veil the monrnful ſcene)! 
Had in one moment pierc'd her heart, 
1 kinder fate not Gor etween, 
and turn'd aſide th' uplifted dart. 
hat phrenzy bids thy hand eſſay,” 
Fo. — «to Howe thy ſureſt friend, 
Whoſe beauties to thy realms each dax 
« Such num'rous crowds of victims ſend? 


' Are not her eyes, where-e'er they aim, 
« As thine own filent arrows ſure? 
« 0} who that once has felt their flame, 


« Dar'd e er indulge one hope of cure? 


ech thus reprov'd his hand reſtrains, 
And bids the dire diſtemper fly; 
the cruel beauty lives, and reigns, 


That thouſands may adore, and die. 


WRITTEN IN MR. LOCKEF'S ESSAY ON 
HUMAN UNDEKSTANDING. 


Lox6 had the mind of man with curious art 
euch d nature's wond'rous plan through ev'ry 


art, 25 E 5 

* each tract of ocean, earth and ſky, 
4nd number d all the rolling orbs on high; 
let ſtill, ſo learn'd, herſelf ſhe little knew, 
Till Locke's unerring pen the portrait drew. 

do beauteous Eve a while in Eden ſtray'd, 
And all her great Creator's works ſurvey d; 
Fj ſun, and moon, ſhe knew to mark the hour; 
ſhe knew the genus of each plant and flow'r; 
he knew, when ſporting on the verdant lawn, 
The tender lambkin, and the nimble fawn: 
But till a ſtranger to her own bright face, 
the gueſs'd not at its form, nor what ſhe was; 
"Till led at length to ſome alear fountain's ſide, 
& view'd her beauties in the cryſtal tide ; 
The ſhining mirror all her charms diſplays, 
And her eyes catch their own rebounded rays. 


WRITTEN IN A LADY'S VOLUME OF 
TRAGEDIES. 


wer thou, relentleſs maid, can'ſt daily hear 
Thy ſlave's complaints without one ſigh or tear, 
Why beats thy breaſt, or thy bright eyes o'er- 


flow f ; 
At theſe imaginary ſcenes of woe? — 
ather teach theſe to weep, and that to heave, 
it real pains themſelyes to thouſands give; 
Ind if ſuch pity to feign'd love is due, 
onder how much more you owe to true. 


CUPID RELIEVED. , 


u once young Cupid went aſtray, 
The little god? found; 8 

I took his bow and ſhafts away, 
And faſt his pinions bound. 


it Chloe's feet my ſpoils I caſt, 
y conqueſt proud to ſhow; 
dhe ſaw his godſhip fetter d faſt, 
And ſmil'd to fee him ſo. 
Vol. XI. 


But ah ! that ſmile ſuch ffefli ſupplies 
Of arms reliſtleſs gave! | 


| I'ra forc'd again tc: yield my prize, - | 


And fall again his flave. 
THE WAY TO BE WISE. 
IMITATED FROM LA FONTAINEs 


Pobx Jenny, am'rous, young, and gay, 
Having by ran been led aſtray, 

Io nunn'ry dark retir'd;  _ 
There liv'd and look'd ſo like a maid, 
So ſeldom eat, ſo often pray'd, 

She was by all adnur'd. 
The lady Abbeſs oft would cry, 
If any ſiſter trod awry, _ 

Or proy d an idle ſlattern; 
* Sce wile and pious Mrs. Jane! 
« A life fo ſtrict, fo grave a mien 

« Is ſure a Res, pattern.” 

A pert young ſlut ar length replies, 
Experience, madam, makes folks wiſe, 
„is that has made her ſuch; 
“ And we, poor ſouls, no doubt ſhould be 

« As pious, and as wiſe, as ſhe, 
« It we had ſeen as much.” 


f . EE 
THE SNOW. BALL. 
FROM PETRONIUS ArRANIUs. 
Walt e as her hand fair Julia threw 
A ball of filver ſnow; 


The frozen globe fir'd as it flew, 
My boſom felt it glow. 


Can thus a ſnow-hall arm; 


| When ſeftt, fair Julia, from thine hand, 


Ev*n ice itſelf can warm. 


How ſhould we then ſecure our hearts? 
| . Love's pow'r we all muſt feel, 

Who thus can, by ſtrange magic arts, 
In ice his flames conceal. 


"Tis thou alone, fair Julia, know, 
Can'ſt quench my fierce deſire; 
But not with water, ice, or ſnow, 
But with an equal fire. 


ANACREON, ODE XX. 
| A Rock on Phrygian plains we ſee 


And Progne, too revengeful fair 
Now flits a wand'ring bird in air: 
Thus I a looking-glaſs would be, 
That you, dear maid, might gaze on me; 
Pe chang'd to ſtays, that ſtraitly lac'd, 
I might embrace thy ſlender waiſt ; 
A ſilver ſtream I'd bathe thee, fair, 
Or ſhine pomatum on thy hair; 
In a ſoft fable tippet's form 


I kiſs thy ſnowy babbies warm: HET. < 
3 


strange power of love ! whoſe great command 


That once was beauteous Niobe: 3 
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In ſhape of pearl thy boſom deck, 
And hang for ever round thy neck, 
Pleas'd to be aught that touches yon, 
Your glove, your garter, or your ſhoe. 


A TRANSLATION OF SOME LATIN VER- 
SES ON THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 


Tux various pow'rs of blended ſhade and light, 
The ſkilful Zeuxis of the duſky night; | 
The lovely forms that paint the ſnowy plain 
Free from, the pencil's violating ſtain ; | 
In tuneful lines, harmonious Phcebus, ſing, 

At once of light and verſe celeſtial king. 

Divine Apollo! let thy ſacred fire 
Thy youthful bard's unſkilful breaft inſpire, 
Like the fair empty ſheet he hangs to view, . 
Void, and unfurniſh'd, till inſpir'd by you; 

O let one beam, one kind enl:ght'ning ray 

At once upon his mind and paper play 
Hence ſhall his breaſt with bright ideas glow, 
Hence num'rous forms the ſilver field ſhall 
| ſtrew. 

But now the muſe's uſeful precepts view, 
And with juſt care the pleaſing work purſue, 
Firſt cheoſe a window that convenient lies, 
And to the north dire&s the vwand'ring eyes; 
Dark be the room; let not a ſtraggling ray 
Intrude, to chaſe the ſhadowy forms away, 
Except one bright refulgent blaze convey'd 
Through a ftrait paſſage in the ſhutter made, 
In which th' ingenions artiſt firſt muſt place 
A little, convex, round, tranſparent glaſs, 

And juſt behind th' extended paper lay, 

On which his art ſhall all its pow'r diſplay : 

There rays reflected from all parts ſhall meet, 

And paint their objects on the filver ſheet ; 

A thouſand forms ſhall in a moment riſe, 

And magic landſcapes charm our wand'ring 
eyes; 

Tis thus from ev' ry object that we view, 

If Epicurus' doctrine teaches true, 8 

The ſubtile parts upon our organs play, 

And to our minds th' external forms convey. 

But from what cauſes all theſe wonders flow, 
Tis not permitted idle bards to know, 

How through the centre ot the convex glaſs, 
The piercing rays together twiſted paſs, | 


Or why revers'd the lovely ſcenes appear, 


Or why the ſun's approaching light they fear; 

Let grave philoſophers the cauſe inquire, 

Enough for us to ſee, and to admire. 
See then what forms with various colours ſtain 


The painted ſurſace of the paper plain 


Now bright and gay, as ſhines the heavenly bow, 

So late a wide, unpeopled waſte of ſnow : . 

Here verdant groves, there golden crops of corn 

The new uncultivated fields adorn - 

Here gardens deckt with flow'rs of various dyes, 

There ſlender tow'rs, and little cities riſe : 

But all with tops inverted downward bend, 

Earth mounts aloft, and ſkies and clouds de- 
ſcend : 

Thus the wife vulgar on a pendent land 

Imagine our antipodes to land, 

And wonder much, how they ſecurely go, 


And not fall headlong on the heav'ns below. 
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The charms of motion here exalt each part 
Above the reach of great Apelles' art; 
Zephyrs the waving harveſts gently blow, 
The waters curl, and brooks inceſſant flow; 
Men, beaſts, and birds in fair confuſion ſtray, 
dome riſe to light, whilſt others paſs away. 

On all we ſeize that comes within our reach, 
The rolling coach we ſtop, the horſe-man catch; 
Compel the poſting traveller to ſtay; 

But the ſhort viſit cauſes no delay. 

Again, bchold what lovely profpects riſe ! 
Now with the lovelieſt feaſt your longing eyes 
Nor let ſtrict modeſty be here afraid, 

To view upon her head a beauteous maid: 

See in ſmall folds her waving garments flow, 

And all her flender limbs ſtill ſlenderer grow; 

Contracted in one little orb is found 

The ſpacious hoop, once five vaſt ells around: 

But think not to embrace the flying fair, 

Soon will ſhe quit your arms unſeen as air, 

In this reſembling too a tender maid, 

Coy to the lover's touch, and of his hand afraid, 
Enough w' have ſeen ; now let th' intruding & 

Chaſe all the lovely magic ſcenes away; 

Again th' unpeopled ſnowy waſte returns, 

And the lone plain its faded glories mourns; 

The bright creation in a moment flies, 

And all the pigmy generation dies. 

Thus, when ſtil] night her gloomy mantleſpread; 
The fairies dance around the flow'ry meads! 
But when the day returns, they wing their flight 
To diſtant lands, and ſhun th* unwelcome light, 


THE TEMPLE OF VENUS, 


IN her own jſle's remoteſt grove 
Stands Venus' lovely ſhrine, 

Sacred to beauty, joy, and love, 
And built by hands divine. 


The poliſh'd ſtructure, fair and bright 
As her own ivory ſkin, 

Without is alabaſter white, 
And ruby all within. 


Above, a cupola charms the view, 
White as unſully'd ſnow; 
Iwo columns of the ſame fair hue 
Support the dome below. 


Its walls a trickling fountain laves, 
In which ſuch virtue reigns, 

That, bath'd in its balſamic waves, 
No lover feels his pains. 


Before th' unfolding gates there ſpreads 
A fragrant fpicy grove, 

That with its curling branches ſhades 
The labyrinths of love. 


Bright beauty here her captives holds, 
Who kiſs their eaſy chains, 

And in the ſoſteſt cloſeſt folds 
Her willing ſla ves detains. 


Would'ſt thou, who ne'er theſe ſeas haſt try d, 
Find where this iſland lies, 
Let pilot love the rudder guide, 


And ſteer by-Chloe's eyes. 


P O 


A NOSEGAY IN THE COUNTESS © 
COVENTRY'S BREAST. | 


IN IMITATION OF WALLER, 


DELIGHTFUL ſcene | in which appear 

It once all beauties of the year! 

Se how the zephyrs of her breath 

fan gently all the flow'rs beneath ! 

Se the gay low'rs, how bright they glow, 
Though planted in a bed of ſnow! 

let ſee how. ſoon they fade, and die, 
Sorch'd by the ſunſhine of her eye! 

No wonder if, o'ercome with bliſs, 

They droop their heads to ſteal a kiſs; 
Who would not die on that dear breaſt ?- 
Who would not die to be ſo bleſt? 


THE 'SQUIRE AND THE PARSON. 
; - AN ECLOGUE. 


WRITTEN ON THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
1748. 


By his hall chimney, where in ruſty grate 
Green faggots wept their own untimely fate, 
lu elbow-chair the penſive Squire reclin'd, 
Revolving debts and taxes in his mind: 
A pipe juſt fill'd upon a table near 
Lay by the London- Evening ſtzin'd with beer, 
With half a Bible, on whoſe remnants torn 
Exch pariſh round was annually forſworn. 
The gate now claps, as ev'ning juſt grew dark, 
Tray ſtarts, and with a growl prepares to bark; 
But ſoon diſcerning with ſagacious noſe 
The well-known ſavour of the Parſon's toes, 
Lays down his head, and ſinks in ſoft repoſe. 
The doctor ent'ring to the tankard ran, 
Takes a good hearty pull, and thus began: 
Parſon. 
Why fitt'ſt thou thus forlorn and dull, my 
friend, . 
Now war's rapacious reign is at an end? 
Hark, how the diſtant bells inſpire delight ! 
dee bonfires ſpangle o'er the veil of night ! 
"Squire. 
What peace, alas! in foreign parts tome? 
At home, nor peace nor plenty can 1 ſee ; 
Joyleſs I hear drums, bells, and ſiddles ſound, 
lis all the ſame— Four ſhillings in the pound. 
My wheels, though old, are Clogg'd with a new 
tax; { axe 
My oaks, though young, muſt groan beneath the 
My barns are half unthatch'd, untyl'd my houſe; 
Loſt by this fatal ſickneſs all my cows: 
See there's the bill my late damn'd lawſvit coſt! 
Long as the land contended for,—and loſt : 
Ev'n Ormond's head I can frequent no more, 
$0 ſhort my pocket is, ſo long the ſcore; 
At ſhops all round I owe for fifty things.— 
This comes of fetching Hanoverian kings. 
Parſon. © 
I muſt confeſs the times are bad indeed ; 
No wonder, when we ſcarce believe our creed; 
When purblind reaſon's deem'd the ſureſt guide, 
And heav'n- born faith at her tribunal try'd ; 
1 


PEACE, 


. 


E M s. Tort 
When 2 church-pow'r is thought to make men 

aves, | | . 

Saints, martyrs, fathers, all call'd ſools ard kna ves. 
*Squire. | : 

Come, preach no more, but drink, and ho'd 

your — F 

I'm for the church ;—but think the parſon's wrong. 

Parſon. 

See there! free-thinking now ſo rank is grown, 

It ſpreads infection through cach country town; 


{ Deiſtic ſcoffs fly round at rural boards, 


'Squires, and their tenants too, profane as lords, 
Vent impious jokes on every ſacred thing. 


*Squire. 
Come drink; f | 
| Parſon. . 
— Here's to you then, to church and king. 
; Squire. 
Here's church and king; I hate the glaſs ſnould 
ſtand, . ; 
Though one takes tythes, and t' other taxes land. 
Parſon, : 


Heav'n with new plagues will ſcourge this 
ſinful nation, 
Unleſs we ſoon repeal the Toleration, 
And to the church reſtore the Convocation. 
1e. a 
Plagues we ſhould feel ſufficient, on my word, 
Starv'd by two houſes, prieſt-rid by a third. 
For better days we lately had a chance, 
Had not the honeſt Plaids been trick'd by France. 
Parſon. ; 
Is not moſt gracious George our faith's de- 
fender ? 
You love the church, yet wiſh for the Pretender! 
"Squire. 
Preferment, I ſuppoſe, is what you mean ; 
Turn Whig, and you, perhaps, may be a dean: 
But you muſt firſt learn how to treat your betters. 
What's here? ſure ſome ſtrange news! a boy 
with letters: g 
Oh, ho! here's one, I ſee, from parſon Sly: ??: 
| « My rev'rend neighbour Squab being like to 
die, [hence, 
« I hope, if heav'n ſhould pleaſe to take him 
To aſk the living wou'd be no offence.” . 
Parſon. g 
Have you not ſwore that I ſhou'd Squab ſucceed? 
Think how for this I taught your ſons to read; 
How oft diſcover'd puſs on new-plow'd land; 
How oft ſupported you with friendly hand, 
When I cou'd ſcarcely go, nor con'd your wor- 
ſhip ſtand. | 
Squire. EN 
"Twas yours, had you been honeſt, wife, or 
civil; N e 
Now ev'n go court the biſhops or the devil. 
Parſon. . X 
If I meant any thing, now let me die; 
I'm blunt, and cannot faven and cant, not J, 
Like that old Preſbyterian raſcal-Sly. 
I am, you know, a right true hearted Tory, 
Love a good glaſs, a merry ſong or ſtory. 
Squire. | 
Thou art an honeſt Fi. „that's truth indeed 
Talk no more nonſenſe then about the creed. 
I can't, I think, deny thy firſt requeſt ; 


'Tis thine ;- but firſt a bumper to the beſt. 
38 3 
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Ds Parſon. Who ſtill, you ſee, impatient to obtain NourN: 

Moſt noble Squire, more ger:'rous thin your | Knowledge immenſe, (ſo Nature's laws ordain) withou 
wine, . Ev'n now, though fetter'd in corporeal clay, Her ow 

How pleaſing's the condition you aſſign ! Climbs ſtep by ſtep the proſpet to ſurvey, jj this 
Give me the ſparkling glaſs, and here, d'ye ſee, And ſeeks unwearicd truth's eternal ray, Trath's 
With joy I drink it on my bended knee: No fleeting joys ſhe aſks which muſt depend ſejoins 
Great queen! who governeſt this carthly ball, Oa the frail ſenſes, and with them muſt end; Piles ar 
And mak'ſt both kings and kingdoms riſe and fall; | But ſuch as ſuit her own immortal fame, 1nd re: 
Whoſe wond'rous pow'r in ſecret all things rules, | Free from all change, eternally the ſame, from v 
Makes fools of mighty peers, and peers of fools; Take courage then, theſe joys we ſhall attain; he ſee! 
iſpenſes mitres, coronets, and ſtars; - Almighty wiſdom never acks in vain ; and thi 
volves far diſtant realms in bloody wars, Nor ſhall the ſoul, on which it has beſtow'd nich 
Then bids the ſnaky treſſes ceaſe to hiſs, Such pow'rs, e'er periſh like an earthly clod; | 
And gives them peace again * nay gav'ſt us | But purg'd at length from foul corruption's ſtain, nd laf 
this; Freed from her priſon and unbound her chain, Percelv 

Whoſe health does health to all mankind impart, | She ſhall her native ſtrength and native ſkies re- Conte 
Here's to thy much-lov'd health :— | gain; : 10d al 
*Squire, rubbing his hands. To heav'n an old inhabitant return, ſtual urr. bn me 

— With all my heart. And draw nectareous ſtreams from truth's perpe- (r con! 

Whilſt life Noor wn (if * it 2 be call'd for bo 

1 exiſt in fleſhly bondage thus enthrall'd Mor d 

ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL * Þ Tir'd with the dull — of pg 1 Rate 
d ; 1 The ſoul ſcarce wakes, or opes her gladſome wing: y the 
Tranſlated from the Ms” Y Nac Hawkins Browne, Yet ill the godlike exile-in diſerace 85 4 by 
Retaius ſome marks of her celeſtial race; Whom 

"BOOK I. Elſe whence from mem'ry's ſtore can ſhe produce or brit 

Such various thoughts, or range them ſo for uſe ? Parent 

To all inferior animals *tis giv'n a Can matter theſe contain, diſpoſe, apply? Why f 
T' enjoy the ſtate allotted them by Heav'n ; Can in her cells ſuch mighty treaſures lie? Jy ver 
No vain reſearches e er diſturb their reſt, Or can her native force produce them to the eye? Or wh 
: No fears of dark futurity moleſt. Vhence is this pow'r, this foundreſs of all arts, Long | 
Man, only man, ſolicitous to know Serving, adorning life, through all its parts, Oer a 
The ſprings whence nature's operations flow, Which names impos'd, by letters mark'd thoſe Firſt B 
Plods through a dreary waſte with toil and pain, names, Aud d 
And reaſons, hopes, and thinks, and lives in vain; | Adjuſted properly by legal claims, Pervat 
For ſable death ſtill hovering o'er his head, From woods and wilds collected rude mankind, Follow 
Cuts ſhort his progreſs, with his vital thread. | And cities, laws, and governments deſign'd ? And fi 
Wherefore, ſince nature errs not, do we find, What can this be, but ſome bright ray from heav'n, To Ne 
*Cheſe ſeeds of ſcience in the human mind, { Some emanation from Omniſcience given? lu 
If no congenial fruits are predefign'd ? When now the rapid ſtream of eloquence Aﬀe& 
For what avails to man this pow'r to roam Bears all before it, paſſion, reaſon, ſenſe, fin} 
Through ages paſt, and ages yet to come, Can its dread thunder, or its lightning's force You'r 
explore new worlds o er all th* etherial way, Derive their eſſence from a mortal ſource ? let ti 
Chain'd to a ſpot, and living but a day ? What think you of the bard's enchanting art, With 
Since all muſt periſh in onc common grave, Which, whether he attempts to warm the heart Comp 
Nar can theſe long laborious ſearches ſave, | With fabled ſcenes, or charm the ear with rhyme And i 
Were it not wiſer far, ſupinely laid, , Breathes all pathetic, lovely, and ſublime ? Such 1 
Lo {port with Phillis in the noontide ſhade *? Whilft things on earth roll round from age to age, For n 
Or at thy jovial feſtivals appear, The fame dull farce repeated on the ſtage, Who 
Great Bacchus, who alone the ſoul can clear The poet gives us a creation new, e Beſpr 
From all that it has ſelt, and all that it can fear ? More pleaſing, and more perfect than the true; To fo 
Come on then, let us feaſt ; let Chloe ſing, rue mind, who always to perfection haſtes, And 
And ſoſt Nczra touch the trembling ſtring ; Perfection ſuch as here ſhe never taſtes, That 
Enjoy the preſent hour, nor ſeek to know With gratitude accepts the kind deceit, | All a 
What good or ill to-morrow may beſtow. And thence foreſees a ſyſtem more complete. That 
7 But theſe delights ſoon pall upon the taſte ; Of thoſe what think you, who the circling race This 
Let's try then if more ferious cannot laſt : Of ſuns, and their revolving planets trace, The 1 
Wealth let us heap on wealth, or fame purſue, And comets journeying through unbounded This 
Let pow'rand glory be our points in view ; ſpace ? a No: 
In courts, in camps, in ſenates let us live, Say, can you doubt, but that th' all-ſearching ſoul, For fi 
Our levees crowded like the buzzing hive: That now can traverſe heav'n from pole to pole, Hene 
Each weak attempt the ſame fad lellon brings! From thence deſcending viſits but this earth, We 
Alas! what vanity in human things ! And ſhall once more regain the regions of het And 
What means then ſhall we try? where hope to birth ? Lift 

7... und Cou'd ſhe thus act, unleſs ſome power unknown, Hen 
A friendly harbour for the reftleſs mind ? From matter quite diſtinct and all her own, We | 
— | Zupported. and impell'd her? She approves By v 

Madam do Pomrpmmdinra | Sell-conſcious, aud condemns ; ſhe hates and loves, And 
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POEM 8. 


earns and rejoices, hopes and is afraid, 

Without the body's unrequeſted aid; _ 

ler own internal ſtrength her reaſon guides, 

Zr this ſhe now compares things, now divides; 
Tth's ſcatter'd fragments {rage by piece collects, 
Rejoins, and thence her edifice erects ; Wy | 
pies arts on arts, eſſects to cauſes ties, 

1nd rears the aſpiring fabric to the ſkies; 

um whence, as on a diſtant plain below, 

he les from cauſes conſequences flow, 

uud the whole chain diſtinctly comprehends, 


Which from the Almighty's throne to earth de- 


ſcends: 
1nd laſtly, turning inwardly her eyes, 
perceives how all her own ideas riſe, 
(templates what ſhe is, and whence ſhe came, 
ud almoſt comprehends her own amazing frame. 
en mere machines be with ſuch pow'rs endu'd, 
r conſcious of thoſe pow' rs, ſuppoſe they cou'd ? 
for body is but a machine alone 
Nov'd by external force, and impulſe not its own. 
Rate not th* extenſion of the human mind 
y the plebeian ſtandard of mankind, 
it by the ſize of thoſe gigantic few _ 
Whom Greece and Rome {till offer to our view, 
or Britain well deſerving equal praiſe, 
parent of heroes too in better days. 
Why ſhou'd I try her numerous ſons to name, 
by verſe, law, eloquence conſign'd to fame; 
r who have forc'd fair ſcience into fight, 
Long loſt in darkneſs, and afraid of light? 
Oer all ſuperior, like the ſolar ray, 
firt Bacon uſher'd in the dawning day, 
Aud drove the miſts of ſophiſtry away; 
perraded nature with amazing force, 
following experience ſtill throughout his courſe, 
And finiſhing at length his deitin'd way, 
To Newton he bequeath'd the radiant lamp oiday. 
Iluſtrious ſouls ! if any tender cares 
Aﬀe& angelic breaſts for man's affairs, 
{ in your preſent happy heav'nly ſtate, 
You're not regardleſs quite of Britain's fate, 
let this degenerate land again be bleſt 
With that true vigour which ſhe once poſſeſt; 
Compel us to unfold our flumb'ring eyes, 
And to our ancient dignity to rite. 
Such wond'rous pow'rs as theſe muſt ſure be giv'n 


For moſt important purpoſes by Heav'n; 


Who bids theſe ſtars as bright examples ſhine, 
bſprinkied thinly by the hand divine, 

To form to virtue each degenerate time, 

And point out to the ſoul 1ts origin ſublime. 
That there's a ſelf which after death ſhall live, 
Allare concern'd about, and all believe ; 

That ſomething's ours, when we from life depart, 
This all conceive, all feel it at the heart; 

The wiſe of learn'd antiquity proclaim 

This truth, the public voice declares the ſame ; 
Noland fo rude but. looks beyond the tomb 
For future proſpects in a world to come. 

Hence, without hopes to be in life repaid, - 

Ve plant ſlow oaks poſterity to ſhade ; 

And hence vaſt pyramids aſpiring high 

Lift their proud heads aloft, and time defy. 
Hence is our love of fame; a love ſo ſtrong, 
Ve think no dangers great, or labours long, 
By which we kope our beings to extend, 

And to remoteſt times in glory to deſcend. 
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For fame the wretch beneath the gallows lies, 

Diſowning every crime for which he dies; 

Of life profuſe, tenacious of a name, 

Fearleis of death, and yet afraid of ſhame, 

Nature has wove into the human mind 

This anxious care for names we leave behind, 

T” extend our narrow views beyond the tomb, 

And give an earneſt of a life to come: 

For if when dead we are but duſt or clay, 

Why think of what poſterity ſhall ſay ? 

Her praiſe or cenſure cannot us concern, 

Nor ever penetrate the filent urn. 
What mean the nodding plumes, the fun'ral 

train, 

And marble monument that ſpeaks in vain, 

With all thoſe cares which ev'ry nation pays 

To their unfeeling dead in diff rent ways! 

Some 8 _ flower-ſtrewn grave the corpſe have 

ay'd, N 

And annual obſequies around it pay'd, 

As if to pleaſe the poor departed ſhade 

Others on blazing piles the body burn, 

And ſtore their aſhes in the faithful urn; 

But all in one great principle agree,. 

Fo give a fancy'd immortality, 

Why ſhou'd I mention thoſe, whoſe ouzy ſoil 

Is render'd fertile by the o'erflowing Nile ? 

Their dead they bury not, nor burn with fires, © 

No graves they dig, erect no fun'ral pires, 

But waſhing firſt th* embowel'd body clean, 

Gums, ſpice, and melted pitch they pour within; 

Ihen with ſtrong fillets bind it round and round, 

To make each flaccid part compact and ſound ; 

And laſtly paint the varniſh'd ſurface o'er 

With the ſame features which in life it wore : 

So ſtrong their preſage of a future ſtate, 

And that our nobler part ſurvives the body's fate. 
Nations behold, remote from reaſon's beams, 

Where Indian Ganges rolls his ſandy ſtreams, 

Of life impatient ruſh into the fire, 

And willing victims to their gods expire! 

Perſuaded the loos'd foul to regions flies, 

Bleſt with eternal ſpring, and cloudleis ſkies. 
Nor is leſs fam'd the oriental wife 

For ſtedfaſt virtue, and contempt of life: 

"Theſe heroines mourn not with loud female cries - 

Their huſbands loſt, or with o'erflowing eyes; 

But, ſtrange to tell! their funeral piles aſcend, 

And in the ſame fad flames their ſorrows end; 


In hopes with them beneath the ſhades to rove, 


And there renew their interrupted love. 

In climes where Boreas breathes eternal cold, 
Sce num'rous nations, warlike, fierce, and bold, 
To battle all unanimouſly run, | 
Nor fire, nor ſword, nor inſtant death they ſhun. - 
Whence this diſdain of life in eve'ry breaſt, 
But from a notion on their minds impreſt, : 
That all who for their country die, are bleſt ? 

Add too to theſe the once-prevailing dreams; 
Of ſweet Elyſian groves, and Stygian ſtreams; 
All ſhow with what conſent mankind agree 

In the firm hope of immortality. 

Grant theſe inventions of the craſty prieſt, 

Yet ſuch inventions never cou'd ſubſiſt, 

Unleſs ſome glimmerings of a future ſtate 


Were with the mind cozval, and innate; 


For ev'ry fiction which can long perſuade, | 4 


In truth muſt have its my foundations laid. 
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Becanſe we are unable to conceive 
How unembody'd ſouls can act, and live, 
The vulgar give them forms, and limbs, and f:.ces, 
And habitations in peculiar pluces: 
Hence reas'ners more refin'd, but not more wiſe, 
Struck with the glare of ſuch abſurdities, 
Their whole exiſtence fabulous ſuſpeR, 
And truth and falſehood in a lump reject; 
Too indolent to learn what may be known, 
Or elſe too proud that ignorance to own. 
For hard's the taſk the daubing to pervade 
Folly and fraud on truth's fair form have laid : 
Yet let that taſk be our's; for great the prize; 
Nor let us truth's celeſtial charms deſpiſe, 
Becauſe that pricſts or poets may diſguiſe. 
That there's a God, from nature's voice is 
clear; 
And yet what errors to this truth adhere ? 
How have the fears and follies of mankind 
Now multiply'd their gods, and now ſubjoin'd 
Jo each the frailties of the human mind? 
Nay ſuperſtition ſpread at length ſo wide, 
Beaſts, birds, and onions too were deify'd. 
Th' Athenian ſage, revolving in his mind 
This weakneſs, blindneſs, madneſs of mankind, 
Foretold, that in maturer days, though late, 
hen time ſhould ripen the decrees of fate, 
Some God would light us, like the riſing day, 
Through errors maze, and chaſe theſe clouds a- 
way. 
Long ſince has time fulfill'd this great decree, 
And brought us aid from this divinity. | 
Well worth our ſearch diſcoveries may be made 
By nature, void of this celeſtial aid: 
Let's try what hgr conjectures then can reach, 
Nor ſcorn plain reaſon, when ſte deigns to teach. 
That mind and body often ſympathize, 
Is plain; ſuch is this union nature ties: 
But then as often too they diſagree, 
Which proves the ſoul's ſuperior progeny. 
Sometimes the body in full ſtrength we find, 
Whilſt various ails debilitate the mind; 
At others, whilſt the mind its force retains, 
The body ſinks with ſickneſs and with pains: 
Now, did one common fate their beings end, 
Alike they'd ſicken, and alike they'd mend. 
But ſure experience, on the ſlighteſt view, 
Shows us, that the revcrſe of this is true; 
For when the body oft expiring lies, 
Its limbs quite ſenſeleſs, and half clos'd its eyes, 
The mind new force and cloquence acquires, 
And with prophetic voice the dying lips inſpires. 
Of like materials were they both compos'd, 
How comes it that the mind, when ſleep has clos'd 
Each avenue of ſenſe, expatiates wide, 
Her liberty reſtor'd, her bonds unty'd ? 
And like ſome bird who from its priſon flies, 
Claps her exulting wings, and mounts the ſkies. 
Grant that corporeal is the human mind, 
It muſt have parts in infinitum join'd ; 
And each of theſe muſt will, perccive, deſign, 
And draw conſus'dly in a diff rent line; 
Which then can claim dominion o'er the reſt, 
Or ſtamp the ruling paſſion in the breaſt? 
Perhaps the mind is form'd by various arts 
Of modelling and figuring theſe parts; 
Ju as if circles wiſer were than ſquares; 
ut ſurely common ſenſe aloud declares 
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Earth's ſecręt treaſures open to his eye, 
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That ſite and figure are as foreign quite 
From mental pow'rs, as colours black or-white, 
Allow that motion is the cauſe of thought, 
With what ſtrange pow'rs muſt motion then be 
fraught ? | 
Reaſon, ſenſe, ſcience muſt derive their ſource 
From the wheel's rapid whirl, or pully's force: 
Tops whipp'd by ſchool-boys ſages muſt com. 
mence, ; 
Their hoops, like them, be cudgell'd into ſenſe, 
And boiling pots o'erflow with eloquence, 
Whence can this very motion take its birth; 
Not ſure from matter, from dull clods of earth: 
But from a living ſpirit lodg'd within, 
Which governs all the bodily machine: 
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Juſt as th' Almighty Univerſal Soul 1 
Informs, directs, and animates the whole. Tis nu! 
Ceaſe then to wonder how th' immortal mind Can an. 
Can live, when from the body quite disjoin'd; How b 
But 1athgr wonder, if ſhe e'er could die, br one 
So fram'd, ſo faſhion'd for eternity ; (once! 
Self. mov'd, not form'd of parts together ty'd, That l. 
Which time can diſſipate, and force divide; He Kae 
For beings of this make can never die, The 
Whoſe pow'rs within themſelves and their own mer 
eſſence lie. He wh 
If to conceive how any thing can be bars, 
From ſhape extracted and locality To ja 
Is hard, what think you of the Deity? Thenc 
His being not the leaſt relation bears, And tl 
"As far as to the human mind appears, la wil 
To ſhape or ſize, ſimilitude or place, To! 
Cloth'd in no form, and bounded by no ſpace. Who | 
Such then is God, a Spirit pure, refin'd Surve: 
From all material droſs; and ſuch the human Well! 
mind. þ life 
For in what part of eſſenct can we ſee I's n 
More certain marks of immortality ? A fai 
Ev'n from this dark confinement with delight ; 
She looks abroad, and prunes herſelf for flight; nin 
Like an unwilling inmate longs to roam a 
From this dull earth, and ſeek her native home, Now 
Go then, forgetful of its toils and ſtrife, oy 
Purſue'the joys of this fallacious life ; " 
Like ſome poorfly, who lives but for a day, 3 
Sip the freſh dews, and in the ſunſhine play, 1 0 
And into nothing then diſſolve away. De! 
Are theſe our great purſuits? Is this to live? Di 
Theſe all the hopes this much-lov'd world can I 
ive? ' | | 
How e more worthy en vy is their fate, 0 55 
Who ſearch ſor truth in a ſuperior ſtate? 1 7 
Not groping ſtep by ſtep, as we purſue, 1 
And following reaſon's much-entangled clue, 0 
But with one great and inſtantaneous view. = 0 
But how can ſenſe remain, perhaps you'll ſay, T f 
Corporeal organs if we take away? ig 
Since it from them proceeds, and with them N r 
muſt decay. 5 * 
Why not? or why may not the ſoul receive gp 
New organs, ſince ev'n art can theſe retrieve? Fack 
The filver trumpet aids th* obſtructed ear, 3 
And optic glaſſes the dim eye can clear; Tae: 
Theſe in mankind new facuities create, x 
And lift him far above his native ſtate; Fort 
Call down revolving planets from the iky, 3555 
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ſhe whole minute creation make his own, 
With all the wonders of a world unknown. 
How could the mind, did ſhe alore depend 
on ſenſe, the errors of thoſe ſenſes mend? 
let oft we ſee thoſe ſenſes ſhe corrects, 
ul ot their information quite rejects. 
þditances of things, their ſhapes and ſize, 
ur reaſon judges better than our eyes. 
ſeclares not this the ſoul's pre-eminence 
Gperior to, and quite diſtinct from ſenſe? 
Fir ture tis likely, that, ſince now ſo high 
(ogg'd and unfledg'd ſhe dares her wings to try, 
locsd and mature the ſhall her ſtrength diſplay, 
4rd ſoar at length to truth's refulgent ray. 
Inquire you how theſe pow'rs we ſhall attain, 
is nut for us to know; our ſearch is vain: 
(an any now remember or relate 
How he exiſted in the embryo ſtate ? 
(r one from birth inſenſible of day 
(onceive ideas of the ſolar ray ? 
Ttat light's deny'd to him, which others ſee, 
fe knows, perhaps you'll fay,—-and ſo do we. 
The mind contemplative finds nothing here 
On earth that's worthy of a with or fear: 
He whoſe ſublime purſuit is God and truth, 
Burns, like ſome abſent and impatient youth. 
To join the object of his warm defires ; 
Thence to ſequeſter'd ſhades, and ſtreams retires, 
And there delights his paſſion to rehearſe 
hwidom's ſacred voice, or in harmonious verſe. 
To me moſt happy therefore he appears, 
Who having once, unmov'd by hopes or fears, 
Survey'd this ſun, earth, ocean, clouds, and flame, 
Well ſatisfy'd returns from whence he came. 
b life an hundred years, or e'er ſo few, 
Tis repetition all, ana nothing new; 
A fair, where thouſands meet, but none can 
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5 inn, where travellers bait, then poſt away; 
ſea, where man perpetually is toſt, 
Now plung'd in buũneſs, no in trifles loſt : 
Who leàve it firſt, the peaceful port firſt gain; 
Holl then! nor farther launch into the main: 
Contract your fails; life nothing can be ſtow 
By long continuance, but continued woe; 
The wretched privilege daily to deplore 
The ſun'rals of our friends, who go before; 
Diſeaſes, pains, anxieties, and cares, 
And age ſurrounded with a thouſand ſnares, 
but whither, bury'd by a gen'rous ſcorn 
Of this vain world, ah whither am I horne ? 
Let's not unbid th' Almighty's ſtandard quit; 
Howe ber ſevere our poſt, we muſt ſubmit, 
Could I a firm perſuaſion once attain, 
That after death no being would remain; 
To thoſe dark ſhades I'd willingly deſcend, 
Where all muſt ſleep, this drama at an end, 
Nor life accept, aithough renew'd by fate, 
Evin from its earlieſt and its happielt ſtate. 
Might I from fortune's bounteous hand receive 
Each boon, each bleſſing in her pow'r to give, 
Genius, and ſcience, morals, and good ſente, 
Unenvy*d honours, wit, and cloquence ; 
A num'rous offspring to the world well known, 
th for paternal virtues, and their own; 
Ev'n at this mighty price I'd not be bound 
To tread the lame dull circle round and round; 
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The ſoul requires enjoyments more ſublime, 
| By ſpace unbounded, undeſtroy'd by time , 


BOOK. II. 


Gon then through all creation gives, we find, 


| Sufficient marks of an indulgent mind, 


Excepting in ourſelves; ourſelves of all 
His works the chief on this terreſtrial ball, 
His own bright image, who alone unbleſt 
Feel ills perpetual, happy all the reſt. 
But hold, preſumptuous! charge not Heaven's 
decree 
With ſuch injuſtice, ſuch partiality. 
Yet true it is, ſurvey we life around, 
Whole hoſts of ills on ev'ry fide are found; 
Who wound not here and there by chance a foe, 
But at the ſpecies meditate the blow, 
What millions periſh by each other's hands 
In war's fierce rage? or by the dread commands 
Of tyrants languiſhi out their lives in chains, 
Or loic them in variety of pains? 
What numbers pinch'd by wart and hunger die, 
In ſpĩte of nature's liberality ? 
(Thoſe, ſtill more num'rous, I to name diſdain, 
By lewdneſs and intemperance juſtiy ſlain) 
What numbers guiltleſs of their own diſeaſe 
Are ſnatch'd by ſudden death, or waſte by flow 
degrees? | 
Where then is virtue's well-deſerv'd reward 
Let's pay to virtue ev'ry due regard; 
That ihe enables man, let us confeſs, 
To hear thoſe evils which the can't redreſs, 
Gives hope, and conſcious peace, and can aſſuage 
Th” impetuous tempeſts both of luſt and rage; 
Yet ſlic's a guard fo far from being ſure, 
That ott her friends peculiar ills endure : 
Where vice prevails ſevereſt is their fate, 
Tyrants purſue them with'a threetold hate; 
How many ſtruggling in their country's cauſe, 
and from their country meriting applauſe, 
Have fall'n by wretches fond to be cuſlav'd. 
And pe riſh'd by the hands themſelves had ſav'd? 
Soon as ſuperior worth appears in view, 
Sce knaves and fools united to p::rfſue : 
The man ſo form'd they all contpire to blame, 
And envy's pois'nous tooth attacks his fame: 
Should he at length ſo truly good and great, 
Prevail, and rule with honeſt views the ſtate, 
Then muſt he toil for an ungrateful race, 
Submit to clamour, libels, and ditgrace, 
Ihreaten'd, oppos'd, defeated in his ends, 
By foes ſeditious, and aſpiring frieuds. . 
Hear this, and tremble ! all who would be great, 
Yet know not what attends that dang*rovs wretch- 
ed ſtate | 
Is private life from all theſe evils free ? 
Vice of all kinds, rage, envy there we ice, 
Deceit, that friendſlup's walk infidgons wears, 
| Quarrels and teuds, and law's entangling inares- 
But there are pleaſures till in human life, 
Domeſtic eaſe, a tender loving wife, 
Children whoſe dawning miles your heartengage 
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Need I the miſeries of that ſtate declare, 
When diff' rent paſſiops draw the wedded pair? 
Or ſay how hard thoſe paſſ tons to diſcern, 
Ere the dye's aſt, and tis too late to learn? 
Who can inſure, that what is right, and good, 
Theſe children ſhall purſue ? or if they ſhould, 
Death comes when leatt you fear ſo black a day, 
And all your blooming hopes are ſnatch'd away. 
We ſay not that theſe ills from virtue flow ; 
Did her wiſe precepts rule the world, we know 
The golden ages would again begin; 
But *tis opr lot in this to ſuffer, and to fin. 

- Obſerving this, ſome ſages have decreed, 
That all things from two cauſes muſt proceed ; 
Two principles with equal pow'r endu'd, 

This wholly evil, that ſupremely good. 
From this ariſe the mis'ries we endure, 
Whilſt that adminiſters a friendly cure ; 
Hence life is chequer'd {till with bliſs and woe, 
Hence tares with golden crops promiſcuous grow, 
And poĩs' nous ſerpents make their dread repoſe 
Beneath the covert of the fragrant roſe. ' 
Can ſuch a ſyſtem ſatisfy the mind? 
Are both theſe gods in equal pow'r conjoin'd, 
Or one ſuperior? Equal if you ſay, , 
Chaos returns, fince neither will obey : 
Is one ſuperior ? good or ill muſt reign, 
Eternal joy or everlaſting pain : | 
Which e'er is conquer'd muſt entirely yield, 
And the victorious god enjoy the field: 
| Hence with theſe fictions of the magi's brain! 
Hence ouzy Nile, with all her monſtrous train! 
Or comes the Stoic nearer to the right? 
He holds, that whatſoever yields delight, 
k fame, externals all, are uſeleſs things; 
imſelf half. ſtarving happier far than kings. 
Tis fine indeed to be ſo wond'rous wiſe! © 
By the ſame reaſoning too he pain denies; 
Roaſt him, or flay him, break him on the wheel, 
Retract he will not, though he can't but feel: 
Pain's not an ill, he utters with a groan ; 
What then? An inconvenience 'tis, he'll own! 
What vigour, health, and beauty? are theſe good? 
No; they may be accepted, not purſued : f 
Abſurd to ſquabble thus about a name, 
Quibbling with diff*rent words that mean the 
; ame. | . 
Stoic, were you not fram'd of fleſh and blood, 
You might be bleſt without external good ; 
But know, be ſelf-ſufficient as you can, 
You are not ſpirit quite, but frail and mortal man. 

But ſince theſe ſages, ſo abſurdly wile, | 

Vainly pretend enjoyments tu deſpiſe, 

Becauſe externals, and in fortune's pow'r, 
Now mine, now thine, the bleſſing of an hour ; 
Why value, then, that ſtrength of mind they boaſt, 
As often varying, and as quickly loſt? ns 
A head-ach hurts it, or a rainy day, 
And a ſlow fever wipes it quite away. 

See one whoſe councils, one f whoſe con- 

„ An 

Once ſay'd Britannia's almoſt ſinking land, 
Examples of the mind's extenſive pow'r; | 
Examples too how quickly fades that flow'r. 


* 
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Him let me add, whom late we ſaw excel 

t In each politer kind of writing well: 

Whether he ſtrove our follies to expoſe 

In eaſy verſe, or droll and hum'rous proſe ; 

Few years, alas! compel his throne to quit 

This mighty monarch o'er the realms of wit; 

See ſelf. ſurviving he's an idiot grown! 

A melancholy proof our parts are not our owr. 
Thy tenets, Stoic, yet we may forgive, 

If in a future ſtate we ceaſe to hve. 

For here the virtuous ſuffer much ' tis plain, 

If pain is evil, this muſt God arraign; 

And on this principle confeſs we muſt, 

Pain can no evil be, or God ruſt be unjuſt, 
Blind man ! whoſe reaſon ſuch ſtrait bound; 
cConfine, 

That ere it touches truth's extremeſt line, 

It ſtops amaz'd, and quits the great deſign. 

Own you not, Stoic, God is juſt and true? 

Dare to proceed; ſecure this path purſue : 


| *Twill fogn conduct you far beyond the tomb, 


To future-juſtice, and a life to come. 

This path, you ſay, is hid in endleſs night; 

*Tis ſelf- conceit alone obſtructs your ght; 

You ſtop ere half your deſtin'd courſe is run, 

And triumph when the conqueſt 15 not won! 

By this the Sophiſts were of old miſled ; 

See what a mouftrous race from one miſtake i 
. bred ! 


A God there is, ſupremely wiſe and juſt: 

If ſo, however things affect our fight, 

As ſings our bard, whatever is, is right. 
But is it right what here ſo oft appears, 
That vice thould triumph, virtue fink in tears? 
The inference then that cloſes this debate, 

Is, that there muſt exiſt a future ſtate, 

The wiſe extending their inquiries wide, 


See how both ſtates are by connection ty'd ; 


Fools view but part, and not the whole ſurvey, 
So cruwd exiſtence all into a day. 

they led to hope, but hope in vain, 
That juſtice never will reſume her reign; 

On this vain hope adulterers, thieves rely, 
And to this altar vile aſſaſſins fly. | 

But rules not God by general laws divine: 
Man's vice or virtue change not the deſign:“ 
What laws are thefe ? Inſtruct us if you can: 


Another guides inactive matter's courſe, 

Attracting, and attracted by its force: 

Hence mutual gravity ſubſiſts between 

Far diſtant worlds, and ties the vaſt machine. 
The laws of life, why need I call to mind, 

Obey'd by birds and beaſts of ev'ry kind? 

By all the ſandy deſert's ſavage brood, 

And all the num'rous offspring of the flood; 

Of theſe none uncontroul'd and lawleſs rove, 

But to ſome deſtin'd end ſpontaneous move: 

Led by that inſtinct Heav'n itſelf inſpires, 

Or ſo much reaſon as their ſtate requires: 

See all with ſkill acquire their daily food, 

All uſe thoſe arms which nature has beſtow'd; 

Produce their tender progeny, aud feed. 

With care parental, whilſt that care they need; 


Date of Marlborough. 


Dean Swift. 


Hear then my argument: —Confeſs we muſt, 


There's one deſign'd for brutes, and one for mat: 
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ſi theſe lov d offices completely bleſt, 
Xo hopes beyond them, nor vain fears moleſt. 
"Man o'er 2 wider field extends his views: 
God through the wonders of his works purſues : 
Iploring thence his attributes and laws, 
alores, loves, imitates th' Eternal Cauſe ; 
Fir ſure in nothing we approach ſo nig 
The great example of divinity, 
kin benevolence : the patriot's ſoul 
Knows not ſelf-center'd for itſelf to roll, 
Jt warms, enlightens, animates the whole : 
Its mighty orb embraces firſt his friends, | 
is country next, then man; nor here it ends, 
Jut to the me aneſt animal deſcends. 
Wiſe nature has this ſocial law confirm'd 
V forming man ſo helpleſs and unarm'd : 
fs want of others” aid, and pow'r of ſpeech 
P implore that aid, this leſſon daily teach: 
Mankind with other animals compare, 
Fingle, how weak and impotent they are! 
gut view them in their complicated ſtate, 
Their pow'rs how wond'rons, and their ſtrength 
how great, | 
When ſocial virtue individuals joins, | 
And in one ſolid maſs, like gravity combines! 
This then's the firſt great law by nature giv'n, 
Samp'd on our ſouls, and ratify'd by Heav'n ; 
All from utility this law approve, 
Asev'ry private bliſs muſt ſpring from ſocial love. 
Why deviate then ſo many from this law ! 
dee paſſions, cuſtom, vice, and folly draw : 
durrey the rolling globe from eaſt to weſt, 
How few, alas! bow very few are bleſt ! 
Zneath the frozen poles, and burning line, 
What poverty and indolenee combine 
To cloud with error's miſts the human mind? 
No trace of man, but in the form we find. 
And are we free from error and diſtreſs, 
Whom Heav'n with clearer light has pleas'd to 
bleſs ? 
Whom true religion leads! (for ſhe but leads 
By ſoft pertuaſion, not by force proceeds) ; 
Behold how we avoid this radiant ſun, 
This proferr'd guide how obſtinately ſhun, 
And after ſophiſtry's vain ſyſtems run! 
For theſe as for eſſentials we engage 
In wars and maſſacres with holy rage; 
Brothers by brothers? impious hands are ſlain, 
Miſtaken zeal, how ſavage is thy reign: 
Unpuniſh'd vices here ſo much abound, 
All right and wrong, all order they confound ; 
Theſe are the giants who the gods defy, 
And mountains heap on mountains to the ſky : 
Sees this th* Almighty Judge, or ſeeing ſpares, 
And deems the crimes of man beneath his cares? 
He ſees; and will at laſt rewards beſtow, 
And puniſhments, not leſs affur'd for being ſlow. 
Nor doubt I, though this ſtate contus'd ap- 
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pears, 
That ev'n in this God ſometimes interferes ; 
Sometimes, leſt man ſhould quite his pow'r diſ- 
own, | 
He makes that pow'r to trembling nations known: 
But rarely this; not for each vulgar end, 
As ſuperſtition's idle tales pretend, | 
Who thinks all foes to God who are her own, 
Directs his thunder, and * his throne, 


— 


\ 
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Nor know I not how much a conſcious mind 
Avzils to puniſh, or reward mankind ; | 

Ev'n in this life thou, impious wretch, muſt feel 
The fury's ſcourges, and th' infernal wheel 
From man's tribunal though thou hop'ſt to run, 
Thyſelf thou canſt not, nor thy conſcience ſhun: 
What muſt thou ſuffer when each dire diſeaſe, 
The progeny of vice, thy fabric ſeize ? 
Conſumption, fever, and the racking pain | 
Of ſpaſms, and gout, and ſtone, a frightful train! 
When life new tortures can alone ſupply, | 
Life thy ſole hope thou'lt hate, yet dread to die. 
Should ſuch a wretch to num'rous years arrive, 
It cas be little worth his while to live: 
No honours, no regards his age attend, | 
Companions fly; he ne'er could have a friend. 
His flatterers leave him, and with wild affright 
He looks within, and ſhudders at the fight : 
When threat'ning death uplifts his pointed dart, 
With what impatience he applies to art, 
Life to prolong amidſt diſeaſe and pains ! 
Why this, if after it no ſenſe remains? 
Why ſhould he chooſe theſe miſeries to endure, 
If death could grant an everlaſting cure? . 
Tis plain there's ſomething whiſpers in his ear, 
(Though fain he'd hide it) he bas much to fear. 
See the reverſe, how happy thoſe we find, | 
Who know by merit to engage mankind ? 
Prais'd by each tongue, by ev'ry heart belov'd, 
For virtues practis'd, and for arts improv'd; 
Their eaſy aſpects ſhine with ſmiles ſerene, 
And all is peace and happineſs within : 
Their ſleep is ne'er diſturb'd by fears or ſtrife, 
Nor luſt, nor wine, impair the ſprings of life. 
Him fortune cannot fink, nor much elate, 
Whoſe views extend beyond this mortal ſtate; 
By age when ſummon'd to reſign his breath, 
Calm, and ſerene, he ſees approaching death, 
As the ſafe port, the peaceful ſilent ſhore, * 6 
Where he may reit, life's tedious voyage o'er: 
He, and he only, is of death afraid, : 
Whom his own conſcience has a coward made; 
Whilſt he who virtue's radiant courſe has run, 
Deſcends like a ſerenely ſetting ſun, 
His thoughts triumphant Heav'n alone employs, 
And hope anticipates his future joys. 
So good, ſo bleſt th' illuſtrious # Hough we 
find, 
Whoſe image dwells with pleaſure on my mind; 
The mitre's glory, freedom's conſtant friend, 
In times which aik'd a champion to defend ; 
Who after near an hundred virtnous years, 


His ſenſes perfect, free from pains and fears, 


Replete with life, with honours, and with age, 
Like an applauded actor left the ſtage ; 
Or like ſome victor in th* Olympic games, 


Who, having run his courſe, the crown of glory 


claims. 

From this juſt contraſt plainly it appears, 
How conſcience can inſpire both hopes and fears: 
But whence proceed theſe hopes, or whence this 

dread, . N 
If nothing really can affect the dead? 
See all things join to promiſe, and preſage 
The ſure arrival of a future age: 


2 Biſhop of Worceſter, 
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Whate'er their lot is here, the good and wiſe 
Nor doat on life, nor pee viſhly deſpiſe. 

Amn honeſt man, when fortune's ſtorms begin, 
Has conſolation always ſure within; 

And if ſhe ſends a more propitious gale, 

He's pleas'd, but not forgetful it may fail. 

Not fear that he who fits ſo looſe to life, 
Should too much ſhun its labours, and its ſtrife; 
And, ſcorning wealth, contented to be mean, 
Shrink from the duties of this buſtling ſcene ; 
Or, when his country's ſafety claims his aid, 
Avoid'the fight, inglorious and afraid : 

Who ſcorns life moſt muſt ſurely be moſt brave, 
And he who pow'r contemns, be leaſt a ſlavt: 
Virtue will-1- ad him to ambition's ends, 

And prompt him to defend his country and his 

- friends. 

But ſtill his merit you can not regard, 

Who thus purſues a poſthumons reward ; 

His ſoul, you cry, is uncorrupt and great, 
Who, quite uninfluenc'd by a future ſtate, 
Embraces virtue from a nobler ſenſe 1 
Of her abſtracted, native excellence, 

From the felf-conſcious joy her eſſence brings, 
The beauty, fitneſs, harmony of things. 

It may be ſo: yet he deſerves applauſe, 
Who follows where inſtructive nature draws ; 
Aims at rewards by her indulgence giv'n, 
And ſoars triumphant on her wings to heav'n. 

Say what this venal virtuous man purſues; 

No mean rewards, no mercenary views; 

Not wealth uſurious, or a num'rous train, 

Not fame by fraud acquir'd, or title vain! 

He follows but where nature points the road, 
Riſing in virtue's ſchool, till he aſcends to God. 

But we th? inglorious common herd of man, 
Sail without compaſs, toil without a plan; 

In tortune's varying ſtorms for ever toſt, 

Shadows purſue, that in purſuit are loſt ; 

Mere infants all till life's extremeſt day, 

Scrambling for toys, then tofling them away. 

Who reſts of immortality aſſur'd 

Is tafe, whatever ilis are here endur'd : 

He hopes not vainly in a world like this, 

To mret with pure unintetrupted bliſs ; 

For good and ill. in this imperfect ſtate, 

Are ever mix'd by the decrees of fate. 

With wiſdom's richeſt harveſt folly grows, 

And baleful hemlock mingles with the roſe ; 

All things are blended, changeable, and vain, 

No hope, no with we perfectly obtain ; 

God may perhaps (might human reaſon's line 

Pretend to fathom infinite deſign) 

Have thus ordain'd things, that the reſtleſs mind 

No happineis complete on earth may find; 

And. by this friendly chaſtiſement made wiſe, 

To Heav'n her ſafeſt beſt retreat may riſe. 
Come then, ſince now in ſafety we have paſt 

Through error's rocks, and ſee the port at laſt; 

Let us review and recollect the whole. 

Thus ſtands my argument. The thinking ſoul 


Cannot terreſtrial, or material be, 
But claims by nature immortality; 
God, who created it, can make it end, 
We queſtion not, but cannot apprehend 
He will; becauſe it is by him endyed 
With ſtrong ideas of all perfect good; 


— 


j 
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With wond'rous pow'rs to know and calcu! 
( Things too remote from this our eart hly ſt 
With ſure prefages of a life to come; 

All falfe and uſeleſs, if beyond the tomb 
Our beings ceaſe : we therefore can't believe 
God bee, i in vain, or can deceive, 

If ev'ry rule of equity demands, 
That vice and virtue from the Almighty's hang 
| Should due rewards and puniſhinents receive, ; 
And this by no means happens whilſt we live 

It follows, that a time muit ſurely come, 
When each ſhall meet their. well-adjuſted doom: 

Then ſhall this ſcene, which now to human light 

Seems ſo unworthy Wiſdom Infinite, 

A ſyſtem of conſummate (kill appear, 

And ev'ry cloud diſpers'd, be beautiful and clear 

Doubt we of this! whas ſolid proof remains, ; 

That o'er the world a wile Diſpoſer reigns? 

Whilſt all creation ſpeaks a pow'r divine, 

Is it deficient in the main deſign? 

Not ſo: the day ſhall come, (pretend not now 

Preſumptuous to inquire or when, or how, 

But) after death ſhall come th* important da 5 

When God to all his juſtice ſhall diſplay; 

Each action with impartial eyes regard, 

And in a juſt proportion puniſh and reward. 


ate 
ate 


live ; 


WRITTEN IN THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
IHE EARL OF OXFORD'S LIBRARY AT 
WIMPLE *, 1729. : 


no, uninſpir'd, can tread this ſacred ground, 
With all the ſons of fame encompaſs'd round! 
Where, crown'd with wreaths of ever-verdant 


bays, | 

Each ſiſter art her willing charms diſplays: 
Mellow'd by time, here beauteous paintings glow; 
here marbie buſts illuſtrious faces ſhow : 
And in old coins are little heroes ſeen, 
With venerable ruſt ot ages green: 
Around, unwoun ed by the teeth of age, 
By Gothic fire, and perſecution's rage, 
Ferfect and fair unnumber'd volumes ſtand, 
By Providence preſerv'd for Oxtord's hand. 

Whilſt thus within theſe magic walls | ſtray, 
At once all climes and ages I ſurvey: | 
On fancy's wings I fly from ſhore to ſhore, 
Kecal paſt time, and live whole eras o'er: 


* Wimple-Hall, with the Bate round it, was far 
merly the poſſeſſion of the Cutts family, an ancient ſa- 
mily in the county of Cambridge, and a deſcendant if 
which was the gallant Lord Cutts, who fo frequently 
diſtinguiſted himſelf in the ſeveral ſieges and battles dur. 
ing the war in which the great Duke of Marlborough 
commanded. This eflate wwas ſold by the Cutts fand) 
to the famous Sir Fobn Cutler, wvbo ſettled it on the 
marriage of bis danghter with Lord Radnor. Lord 
Radnor afterwards ſold it to Jobn Hollis, Dule 
Newcaſtle, in the partition of whoſe eftates it came to 
the Earl of Oxfird, who married his anly daughter, 
This be made bis country reſidence, and ber e was kept 
his famous library till the time of bis death. After bu 
death, it wwas fold by his family to the Chancellor Lard 
Hardwicke, from whom it deſcended to the preſent Earl 
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Cyverſe with heroes fam'd in ancient ſong, 
aud hards, by whom theſe heroes breathe fo long: 
Obſerve the quick migrz.tions learning makes, 
How haraſs d nations trembling ſhe ſor ſakes, 
uud haſtes away to build her downy neſt 
happier climes, with peace and plenty bleſt. 
gee how, in ſam'd Auguſtus' golden days, 
wit triumph's, crown'd with univerſal praiſe ! 
approaches thrones with a majeſtic air, 
The prince's miſtreſs, and the ſtateſman's care. 
Mecznas ſhines in ev'ry claſſic page, | 
Mecznas, once the Harley of his age. 
Nor with leſs glory ſhe her charms diſplay'd, 
n Albion once when Royal Anna ſway'd. 
dee Oxford ſmiles! and all the tuneful train, 
[a his Britannia's ſons revive again 
prior, like Horace, ſtrikes the ſounding ſtrings, 
And in harmonious Pope once more great Mara 


ſings. 


And only hopes protuction from his ſon : 
Chas'd from the ſenate and the court-ſhe flies, 
There craft and party zeal her place ſupplics. 


(Her laſt retreat) ſhe knows not to complain. 


| married to William, the ſecond Duke of Portland. 
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Again ſhe waves her pinions to be gone, 


Vet ſtill, ſince fix d in Wimple's happy plain, 


There in great Oxford's converſe does engage 

Th' inftructed ear, and ſhames a vicious age; 

Or in his conſort's accents ſtands confeſt, 

And 1 with graceful eaſe each liſt'ning 
ueſt; a : ; 

Or with her lov'd companions gladly tied, 

Goodneſs ſincere, and beauty void of pride, 

Fixes her throne in Margaretta's “ face, 

And from her lips acquires a new reſiſtleſs grace. 


wards 


* Lady Margaret Cavendiſh Harley, after 
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BONFONIUS “, 
BAS. xi. 

Exoptat ſe florem illum eſſe, quo uteretur amica. 
Exco, floſcule, tu meæ puellæ 
Hoc florente ſinu uſque conquieſces ? 
Ergo tu dominæ meæ papillis 
Fcatus nimis inſidebis uſque ? 

O ſi, floſcule, mi tua liceret 
Iſa forte frui, et meæ puellæ 
Incubare ſinu, atque defidere 
Hos inter globulos papillularum, 

Non fic lentus raged 2A conquieſcam, 
Non fic inſideam otioſus uſque. 

Sed toto ſpatio inquietus errem, 

Et ſeram ſinui, feramque collo 

Mille baſia, mille et huic et illi 
Inpingam globulo oſculationes. 

Nec mihi ſatis hæc putes futura: 
Namque et diſcere curioſus optem, 
Quid diſcriminis inter hunc et illum, 
Et quantus tumor hujus illiuſque; 
Quantum albedine præſtet hic vel ille; 
Quantum duritie hie vel ille vincat; 
diniſterne globus, globuſne dexter 
Figura placeat rotundiore; 0 
An dexter globus, an globus ſiniſter 
Papilla rubeat rubentiore: 

Explorem quoque, quo beata ducat 

Ila ſemita, quæ lobes emellos 

die diſeriminat, et ſubeſſe clamat 
Mellitum magis cleganſque quiddam: 
Indagem quoque, quicquid eſt latentis, 
Et labar tacitus, ferarque ſenſim, 

Uſque Cypridis ad beata regna. 


At mi Pancharidis meæ papillas 


Nec ſummo licet ore ſnaviari, 

Nec levi licet attigiſſe palma. 

O ſortem nimis aſperam atque iniquam ! 
Tantillum illa negat mihi petenti, 
Tantillum illa negat mihi ſcienti; 

Quz tantum huic tribuit nec id petenti, 
Quz tantum huic tribuit nec id ſcienti. 


TO A NOSEGAY IN PANCHARILLA'S 
BREAST. 


Mus you alone then, happy flow'rs, 
Ye ſhort-liv'd ſons of vernal ſhow'rs, 
Muſt you alone be ſtill thus bleſt, 
And dwell in Pancharilla's breaſt ? 
Oh would the gods but hear my pray'r, 
To change my form and place me there! 
I ſhould not ſure ſo quickly die, 
I ſhou'd not ſo inactive lie; 
But ever wand'ring to and fro, 
From this to that fair ball of ſnow, 
Enjoy ten thouſand thouſand blifſes 
And print on each ten thouſand kiſſes, 
Nor would I thus the taſk give o'er; 
Curious new fecrets to explore, 
I'd never reſt till I had found - 
Which globe was ſofteſt, which moſt round 
Which was moſt yielding, ſmooth, and white, 
Or the left boſom or the right; 
hich was the warmeſt, eaſieſt bed, 
And which was tip'd with pureſt red. 
Nor cou'd I leave the beauteons ſcene; 
Till I had trac'd the path between, 
That milky way ſo ſmooth and even, 
That promiſes to lead to heav'n : 
Lower and lower I'd deſcend, 
To find where it at laſt wou'd end; 
Till fully bleſt I'd wand'ring rove 
O'er all the fragrant Cyprian grove. , 
But ah ! thoſe wiſhes all are vain, 
The fair one triumphs in my pain; 
To flow'rs that know not to — bleſt, 
The nymph unveils her ſnowy breaſt; 
While to her ſlave's deſiring eyes, 
The heav'nly proſpect ſhe * ; 
'Too cruel fate, too cruel fair, 
'To place a ſenſeleſs Bae there, 
And yet refuſe my lips the bliſs 
To taſte one dear tranſperting kiſs, 


: A poet of the ſixteenth century, born at Clermont, who, of all the moderns, in his Latin poems approaches 
in Auvergne, Lieutenant General of Bar on the Seigne 5 the neareſt to the grace, eaſe, and ſoftneſs of Tibullus. 
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which ſbe had borrowed io hang at 
her Beds Head. , | 


Wxr1LsT half aſleep my Chloe lies, 
And all her ſofteſt thoughts ariſe; 

" Whilſt, tyrant honour laid at reſt, 
Love ſteals to her unguarded breaſt ; 
Then whiſper to the yielding fair, 
Thou witneſs to the pains I bear, 
How oft her ſlave with open eyes, - 
AH the long night deſpairing lies; 
Impatient till the roſy day 
Shall once again his beams diſplay, 
And with it he again may riſe, 

To greet with joy her dawning eyes. 
Tell her as all thy motions ſtand, 
Unleſs, recruited by her hand, 
So ſhall my life forget to move ; 
Unleſs, each day, the fair I love 
Shall new repeated vigour give 
With ſmiles, and make me fit to live, 
Tell her, when far from her I ſtray, 
How oft I chide thy flow delay ; 
But when beneath her ſmiles I live, 
Bleſt with all joys the gods can give, 
How often I reprove thy haſte, 
And think each precious moment flies too faſt. 


- 


' With a Watch 


BELPHEGOR : 


A FABLE. 
From Machiavel. 
— Fugit indignata ſub umbras.” 


Tun' infernal monarch once, as ſtories tell, 

| Review'd his ſubjects from all parts of hell; 
Around his throne unnumber'd millions wait, 

He ſcarce believ'd his empire was ſo great; 
Still as each paſs'd, he aſk'd with friendly care 
What crime had caus'd their fall, and brought 


V1RG. 


them there : . 
Scarce one he queſtion'd, but replied the ſame, 
And on the marriage nooſe laid all the blame; 
Thence ev'ry fatal error of their lives 
They all deduce, and all zccuſe their wives. 
Then to his peers, and potentates around, 
Thus Satan ſpoke : hell trembled with the ſound. 
My friends, what vaſt advantages wou'd flow 
To theſe onr realms, could we but folly know 
The form and nature of theſe marriage chains, 
That ſend ſuch crowds to our infernal plains ; 
Let ſome bold patriot then, who dares to ſhow 
His gen'rous love to this our ſtate below, 
For his dear country's good the taſk eſſay, 
And animate awhile ſome human clay ; 
Ten years in marriage bonds he ſhall remain, 
Enjoy its pleaſures, and endure its pain, 
Then to his friends return'd, with truth relate 
The nature of the matrimonial ſtate. 
He ſpoke ; the liſt'ning crowds his ſcheme ap- 
rov'd : B24 : 
But * ſo much his prince, or country loy'd, 
As thus, with fearleſs heart, to undertake 
This bymeneal trial, for their ſake ? 
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Ar length with one conſent they all propoſe, 
That fortune ſhall by lot the taſk impote ; 
The dreaded chance on bold Belphegor fell, 
Sighing h* obey'd, and took his leave of hell. 
Firſt in fair Florence he was pleas'd to fix, 
Bought a large houſe, fine plate, a coach and fix; 
Dreſs'd rich and gay, play'd high, drank hard, 
and whor'd, 
And liv'd in ſhort in all things like a lord : 
His feaſts were plenteous, and his wines were 
ſtrong, 
So poets, prieſts, and pimps his table throng, 
Bring dedications, ſermons, whores, and plays, 
The dev'l was ne'er fo flatter'd in his days: 
The ladies too were kind, each tender dame 
Sigh'd, when ſhe mention'd Roderigo's name; 
For ſo he's call'd : rich, young, and debonnair, 
He reigns ſole monarch of the longing fair; 

No daughter, ſure, of Eve could e'er eſcape 
The dev'l, when cloth'd in ſuch a tempting ſhape, 
One nymph at length, ſuperior to the reſt, 

Gay, beautiful. and young, inſpir'd his breaſt; 


Soft looks and ſighs his paſſion ſoon betray'd, 


Awhile he woos, then weds the lovely maid. 

I ſhall not now, to grace my tale, relate 

What feaſts, what balls, what dreſſes, pomp and 
ſtate, 

Adorn'd their nuptial day, left it ſhould ſeem 

As tedious to the reader, as to him, 

Who big with expectation of delight, 
Impatient waited for the happy night; 

The happy night is come, his longing arms 
Preſs cloſe the yielding maid in all her charms, 
The yielding maid, who now no longer coy 
With equal ardour loves, and gives a looſe to joy: 
Diffolv'd in bliſs more exquiſite than all 

He e'er had felt in heav'n, before his fall, 

With rapture clinging to his lovely bride, 


In murmurs to himſelf Belphegor cry'd : fears 


Are theſe the marriage chains? are thele my 

Oh had my ten, but been ten thouſand years! 
But ah theſe happy moments laſt not long ! 

For in one month his wife has found her tongue, 

All thoughts of love and tenderneſs are loſt, 

Their only aim is, who ſhall ſquander moſt; 

She dreams of nothing now but being fine; 

Whilſt he is ever guzzling naſty wine 

She longs for jewels, equipage. and plate, 

And he, fad man! ſtays ont ſo very late! 

Hence ev'ry day domeſtic wars are bred, 

A truce is hardly kept, while they're abed; 

They wrangle all day long, and then at night, 

Like wooing cats, at once they love and fight, 
His riches too are with his quiet flown, 

And they once ſpent, all friends on courſe are 

gone; 

The ſum deſign'd his whole ten years to laſt, 

ls all conſum'd before the firſt is paſt : 

Where ſhall he hide? ah whither muſt he fly ? 

Legions of duns abroad in'ambuſh lie, 

for fear of them, no more he dares to roam, 

ind the worſt dun of all, his wife's at home. 
Qui tir'd at length, with ſuch a wretched life, 


Ae flies one night at once from debts, and wife; 


3ut ere the morning dawn his flight is known; 
And crowds purſue bin cloſe from town to town: 


lle quit 
Twoug| 


But ere 
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Ke quits the public road, and wand'rin ſtrays 
ſwough unfrequented woods, and path 
jt aft with joy a little farm he ſecs, 
Where liv'd a good old man, in health and eaſe; 
lutthew his name: to him Belphegor goes, 
ind begs protection from purſuing foes, 
With tears relates his melancholy caſe, 
Tells him from whence he came, and who he was, 
ud vows to pay for his reception well, . 
When next he ſhould receive his rents from hell: 
The farmer hears his tale with pitying car, 
And bids him live in peace, and ſafety there; 
kvhile he did; no duns, no noiſe, or ſtrife, _ 
iſurb'd him there; — for Matt had ne'er a wife. 
it ere few weeks in this retreat are paſt 
Matt too himſelf becomes a dun at laſt ; 
Demands his promis'd pay with heat and rage, 
Till thus Belphegor's words his wrath aſſwage. 

My friend, we dev'ls, like Engliſh peers, he 

'd 


cry d, K 
Though free from law, are yet by honour ty d; 
Though tradeſmen's cheating bills I ſcorn to view, 
[pay all debts that are by honour due; 

Ard therefore have contriv'd long ſince a way, 
Zyond all hopes thy kindneſs to repay ; 
We ſubtle ſpirits can, you know, with eaſe 
Poſſeſs whatever human breaſts we pleaſe, 
With ſudden frenzy can o'ercaſt the mind, 
Let paſſions looſe, and captive reaſon bind: 
Thus I three mortal boſoms will infeſt, 
And force them to apply to you for reſt; 
Vaſt fums for cure they willingly ſhall pay, 
Thrice, and but thrice, your pow'r I will obey. 
Be ſpoke, then fled unſeen, like ruſhing wind, 
And breathleſs left his mortal frame behind : 
The corps is quickly known, and news is ſpread 
That Roderigo's in the defert dead; 
His wife in faſhionable grief appears, 
Sighs for one day, then mourns two tedious years. 
A beauteous maid, who then in Florence dwelt, 
ina ſhort time unuſual es felt; 
Phyſicians came, preſerib'd, then took their fees, 
hut none could find the cauſe of her diſeaſe; 
Her parents thought twas love diſturb'd her reſt, 
But all the learn'd agreed ſhe was poſſeſt; 
lu vain the doctors all their art — 9 
lu vain the prieſts their holy trump'ry try'd; 
Nopray'rs nor med' cines could the dæmon tame, 
Till Matthew heard the news, and haſt'ning came: 
He aſks five hundred pounds; the money's paid; 
He forms the magic ell, then cures the maid ; 
Hence chas'd, the dev'l to rich houſes flies, 
And makes their heirs ſucceſſively his prize, 
Who both by Matthew's ſkill reliev'd from pains, 
Reward his wond'rous art with wond'rous gains. 
And now Belphegor, having thrice obey'd, 
With reaſon thinks his hoſt is fully paid; 
Next free to range, to Gallia's king he flies, 
As dev'ls ambitious ever love to riſe; 
Black hideous ſcenes diſtract his royal mind, 
From all he ſeeks relief, but none can find, 
And vows vaſt treaſures ſhall his art repay, 
Whoe'er can chaſe the ſtrange diſeaſe away: 
At length, inſtructed by the voice of fame, 
To Matthew ſends; poor Matt reluctant came; 
He knew his pow'r expir'd, refus'd to try, 
But all excuſes fail'd, he muſt, or die; 


ſs ways; | 


| tozr 

At laſt deſpairing he the taſk efay'd, EY 

Approach'd the monarch's ear, and whiſp'ring ſaid: 
E not choice, has brought thy ſer rant 

ere, | ; 

Once more, Belphegor, my petition hear, 

This once at my requeſt, thy poſt reſign, 

And ſave my life, as once I reſcu'd thine. 

Cruel Belphegor, deaf to his requeſt, 
Diſdain'd his pray'rs, and made his woes a jeſt 3 
With tears and ſighs he beg'd, and beg'd again, 
Still the ungrateful fiend but mock'd his pain; 
Then turning round he told th' expecting court, 
This dev'l was of a moſt malignant ſort; 

And that he could but make one trial more, 

And if that fail'd, he then muſt give him o'er: 

Then 2 num'rous drums, and trumphets 
round, | 

Inſtructed when he mov'd his hand to ſound, 

He whiſper'd in his patient's ear again, 

Belphegor anſwer'd all his arts were vain : 

He gives the ſign, they ſound ; th' outrageous din 

Startles the king, and frights the dev'I within; 

He aſks what tis, and vows that in his life 

He ne'er had heard the like—except his wife; 

By Heav'n's, 'tis ſhe, Matt cries, you'd beſt be gone, 

She comes once more to ſeize you for her own; 

Belphegor frighted, not ene word replies, 

But to th' infernal ſhades for refuge flies; 

There paints a dreadful ſketch of marry'd lives, 

And feclingly confirms the charge on wives: 

Matthew o'erpaid with honours, fame, and fees, 

Returns to bleſt obſcurity, and caſe, 

With joy triumphant Io Pzan ſings, 

And vows to deal no more with dey'ls or kings. 


A DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN THE RIGHT HON, HENRY PELHAM, 
AND MADAM POPULARITY “*. 


IN IMITATION OF HORACE, BOOK 111. ODE IX, 


H. 2 
i. Waii.sT I was pleaſing in your eyes, 
And you was conſtant, chats and wiſe; 
Ere yet you had your favours granted 
Io ev'ry knave or fool who canted, 
In peaceful joy I paſs'd each hour, 
Nor envy'd Walpole's wealth and pow'r. 


Madam Popularity. 
2. While I poſſeſs'd yopr love alone, 
My heart and voice were all your own ; 
But on my ſoul *twould vex a ſaint, 
When I've moſt reaſon for complaint, 


* 


* From the commencement of the Spaniſh war in 
1739, to the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, figned October 
7, 1748, the land tax was raiſed from two ſhillings to 

four ſbillings. In 1749, it wwas lowered to three foils 
tings, at which rate it was continued till 1752, when 
Mr. Pelham, at that time the miniſter, reduced it to tae 
Hillingt, at which rate it continued till the time of bis 
death in 1754. This was one, among ft others, of thoſe 
popular meaſures which gilded the evening of this mini- 
feer's life, and rendered bis death an object of public la- 
mentation. To this event we owe this happy imitati 


worote ſoon after the land- tam act of that year paſſed, 


N N 
Io hear you thus begin to ſcold: - 
Think on Britannia! proud and old! 
Are not her intereſts all your theme, 

Your daily labour, nightly dream? 


: H. Pelham, 
J. —— rd I. can't deny 
For her and her proſperity; 


Nor am aſham' d it is ſo great, 
That, to deliver her from debt, 
From foreign wars and civil ſtrife, 
I'd freely ſacrifice my life. 

Madam Popularity. 

4. To her your warmeſt vows are plighted, 
For her I ev'ry day am lighted; 
Her welfare always is preferr'd, 

And my neglected voice unheard: 
Examples numerous I could mention, 
A peace! bad as the old convention; 
Money reduc'd to three per cent, 

No pity on the poor who lent; 
Armies that muſt for ever ſtand, 
And ſtill three ſhillings laid on land. 


| H. Pelham. 

- Suppoſe now, Madam, I was willing 
For once to bait this grievous ſhilling, 
To humour you—I know tis wrong, 
But you have ſuch a curſed tongue. 

4g Madam Popularity. 
6. Why then, though rough as winds or ſeas, 

You ſcorn all little arts to pleaſe, 
Yet thou art honeſt, faith, and I 
With thee alone will live and die. 


A SIMILE. ; 


Cokix NA, in the country bred, 5 
Harbour'd ſtrange notions in her head, 
Notions in town quite out of faſhion ; 
Such as that love's a dangerous paſſion, 
'That virtue is the maiden's jewel, 

And to be ſafe, ſhe muſt be vruel. | 

Thus arm'd ſhe'ad long ſecur'd her honour 
From all aſſaults yet made upon her, 

Had ſcratch'd th' impetuous taptain's hand, 
Had torn the lawyer's gown and band, 
And gold refus'd from knights and {quires 
'To bribe her to her own defires: 

For, to ſay truth, ſhe thought it hard, 

To be of pleaſures thus debarr'd, 

She ſaw by others freely taſted, 

So pouted, pin'd, grew pale, and waſted; 
Yet, notwithſtanding her condition, 
Continu'd-firm in oppoſition. 

At length a troop of horſe came down, 
And quarter'd in a neighb'ring town ; 
The cornet he was tall and young, 

And had a moſt bewitching tongue. 

They ſaw and lik' d: the fiege begun: 
Each hour he ſome advantage won. 

He ogled firſt ;—ſhe turn'd away 

But met his eyes the following day; 

Then her reluctant hand he ſeizes, 7 
That ſoon ſhe gives him, when he pleaſes: 
Her ruby lips = next attacks: 

She ſtruggles in a while ſhe ſmacks ; 
Her ſnowy breaſt he then invades; — 


That yields too alter {ore parades; 
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And of that fortreſs once poſſeſt, 


He quickly maſters all the reſt. 
No longer now, a dupe to fame, 
She ſmothers or reſiſts her flame, 
But loves without or fear or lhame. 
So have I ſeen the Tory race 
Long in the pouts for want of place, 
Never in humour, never well, 
Wiſhing for what they dar'd not tell, 
| Their heads with country-notions fraught, 
Notions in town not worth a groat, 
Theſe tenets all reluctant quit, 
And ſtep by ſtep at laſt ſubmit 
To reaſon, eloquence, and Pitt. 
At firſt to Hanover a plum 
Was ſent; They ſaid—A trivial ſum, 
But if he went one title further, 
They vow'd and ſwore they'd cry out murder: 
Ere long a larger ſum is wanted; | ; 
They pith'd and frown'd—but ſtill they granted: sel. 


He puſh'd for more, and more agen— An 
Well— Money's better ſent, than Men: Defy 
Here virtue made another ſtand. — An 
No—not a man ſhall leave the land. hi 
What ?—not one regiment to Embden ? 198 
They ſtart—but now they're fairly hem'd in; : h 
Theſe ſoon, and many more are ſent ;— my 
They're ſilent—Silence gives conſent. 
Our troops, they now can plainly ſee, With 
May Britain guard in Germany : Ou 
4 Hanoverians, Heſſians, Pruſſians Then 
Are paid, t'oppoſe the French and Ruſſians; We 


No ſcruple they with truth to ſay, 

They're fighting for America: 

No more t ey. make a fiddle-faddle 

About an Heſſian horſe or faddle; 

No more of continental meaſures, 

No more of waſting Britiſh treaſures; 

Ten millions, and a vote of credit. 

'Tis right——He can't be wrong, who did it: 
They're fairly ſous'd o'er head and ears, 
And cur'd of all their ruſtic fears. 


A PASSAGE IN OSSIAN VERSIFIED, 


Tas deeds of ancient days ſhall be my theme; 

O Lora, the ſoft murmurs of thy ſtream, 

Thy trees, Garmallar, ruſtling in the wind, 

Recal thoſe days with pleaſure to my mind. 

See'ft thou that rock, from whoſe heath-cover'd 

crown, 

Melvina, three old bended firs look down? 

Green is the plain which at its feet is ſpread, 

The mountain flower there ſhakes its milk-white 
head; | 

Two ſtones, memorials of departed worth, 

Upliſt their moſs-cap'd heads, half ſunk in earth; 

The mountain deer, that crop the graſs around, 

See the pale ghoſts who guard the ſacred ground, 

Then ſtarting, fly the place, and at a diſtance 
bound. , 


ON SEEING THE FARL OF CHESTER- 
FIELD AT A BALL AT BATH. 


| WRITTEN IN 1770. 
In times by ſelfiſhneſs and faction ſour'd 


| 


When dull importance has all wit devour'd; 


it: 


POE M S. 


Wien rank, as if t'infult alone deſign'd, 
affedts a proud ſecluſion * from mankind; 
4nd greatneſs, to all ſocial converſe dead, 

Rems it dignity to be ill-bred: ; 

z Cheſterfield alone reſiſts the tide, 

dove all party, and above all pride, 
pouchlafes each night theſe brilliant ſcenes to grace, 
zuoments and ſhares the amuſements of the place; 
4jwires the fair, enjoys the ſprightly ball, 

ſigns to be pleas'd, and therefore pleaſes all. 
Hence, though unable now this ſtyle to hit, 

Lam what was once politeneſs, eaſe, and wit. 


THE AMERICAN COACHMAN. 


(zown'o be the man with laſting praiſe, 
Who firſt contriv'd the pin 

From vicious ſteeds to looſe a chaiſe, 
And fave the necks within. 


de how they prunce and bound, and ſkip, 
And all controul diſdain ; | 
Defy the terrors of the whip, 
And rend the filken rein! 


Awhile we try if art or ſtrength 
Are able to prevail; 

But hopeleſs, when we find at length 
That all our efforts fail, | 


With ready foot the ſpring we preſs, 
Out flies the magic Plug, 

Then, diſengag'd from all diſtreſs, 
We fit quite ſafe and jnug. 


The pamper'd ſteeds, their freedom gain'd, 
Run off full ſpeed together; 

But having no plan aſcertain'd, 
They run they know not whither. 


Boys, who love miſchief, and of courſe 
Enjoying the diſaſter, 

aul, Stop them! Stop them! till they're hoarſe, 
Eut mean to drive them faſter, 


Lach claiming now his native right, 
Scorns to obey his brother; 

do they proceed to kick and bite, 
And worry one. another. 


Hungry at length, and blind, and lame, 
Fecding at noſe and eyes; 

By ſuffer :ng's growing mighty tame, 
Ard by experience wiſe; 


With bellies full of liberty, 
But vcd of oats and has; 

They both ſneak back, their folly ſee, 
Aid run no more away. | 


Let ali who view th' inſtructive ſcene, 
And patronize che plan, 


Give thanks to Gldus'ter's honeſt Dean, 
For, I ucker f, —thou'rt the man. 


* Alluding to the ſuperciliomst airs of ſome of 
Our people of quality. who affect to avoid fre- 
quenting the public rooms. . 

T Early ia the unfortunate conteſt between the mother 
country and the American colonies, the Rev. Dr. 7 ucker, 
Tron of Glouceſter, publiſed a pam; blet, intitvied, An 
Addreſs and Appeal to the Landed Intereſt ; in 
Which be profeſed and recommended to the nation @ total 


— 
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BURLESQUE ODE. 2 

Pc. combat nature, interrupt her courſe, 
And baffle all her ſtated laws by force; 
Tear from its bed the deeply-rooted pine, 

And hurl it up the craggy mountain's ſide; 
Divert the tempeſt from its deſtin'd line, 

And ſtem the torrent of th* impetuous tide 3 | | 
Teach the dull ox to dance, the aſs to play, ' 
And even obſtinate Americans t' obey. _ 


Like ſome dread herald, tygers I'll c 1 
In the ſame field with ſtags in peace to dwell: 
The rampant lion now ere ſhall ſtand, 
Now couchant at my feat ſhall lie depreſt; 
And if he dares but queſtion my command, 
With one ſtrong blow I'll halve him to a creſt, 
Thus ſpoke the giant Gogmagog : the ſound 
Reverberates from-all the echoing rocks around. 


Now morning, rob'd in ſaffron-colour'd gown, 
Her head with pink andpea-green ribbands dreft, 
Climbs the celeſtial ſtaircaſe, and looks down 
From out the gilt balcony of the eaſt; 
From whence around ſhe ſees | 
The cryſtal lakes and tufted trees, 


{ The lawns all powder'd o'er with ſtraggling flocks, 


The ſcarce-enlighten'd vales, and high o er- hadow- 
ing rocks. p 


Enamour'd with her newly-dawning charms, 
Old ocean views her with defiring eyes, 

And longs once more to claſp her in his arms, 
Repenting he had ſuſſet d her to riſe; 
Forth from his tumbled bed, | 
From whence ſhe juſt had fled, 

To the flow, loitering hours he roars amain, 


To haſten back the lovely fugitive again. 


Parent of life! refulgent lamp of day 
Without whoſe genial animating ray 


| Men, beaſts, the teeming earth, and rolling ſeas, 


Courts, camps, and mighty cities, in a trice 
Muſt ſhare one common fate, intenſely freeze, 
And all become one ſolid maſs of ice; 
Ambition would be froze, and ſaction numb, 
Speeches congeal'd, and orators be dumb. 
Say, what new worlds and ſyſtems you ſurvey! 
In circlipg round your planetary way; 
What beings Saturn's orb inhabit, tell, 
Where cold in everlaſting triumph reigns; 
Or what their frames, who unconſum'd can dwell 
In Mercury's red-hot and molten plains; 
Say ! for moſt ardently I wiſh to know, 
What bodies can endure eternal fire, or ſnow! 


And thou, ſweet moon! canſl tell a ſofter tale; 
To thee the maid, thy likeneſs, fa and pale, 
In penſive contemplation oft applies, 

When parted from her lov'd and loving ſwain, 


| And looks on you with tear-beſprinkled eyes, 


And ſighs and looks, and looks and ſighs again ; 


ſeparation from the colonies, | offering at the ſame time to 
enter into alliance of friendſhip and treaties of commerce 


+ wwith them, as with any other ſovereign independent 


fates. This pamphlet was the foundation of the pre- 
-eding ſhort poem, written about a year after it, in which 
the author, with that conciſeneſs as to the matter, and 
humour in the manner, ſo peculiar to bimſelf, recommends 


| 


| and ſupports the Dean Plan. 


Say, for thou know'ſt what conſtant hearts en- 


dure; | 

And by thy frequent changes teach the cure. 

Thy gentle beams the lonely hermit ſees, 

Gleam through the waving branches of the trees, 
Which, high-embow'ring, ſhade his gloomy cell, 
Where undiſturb'd perpetual filence reigns, 

Unleſs the owl is heard, or diſtant bell, 

Or the wind whiſtling o'er the furzy plains. 
How bleſt to dwell in this ogra he ſpot : 
Forgetting parliaments; by them forgot! 

Now lovely Spring her velvet mantle ſpreads, 
And with green and gold the flow'ry meads; 
Fruit-trees in vaſt white perriwigs are ſeen, 

. Reſembling much ſome antiquated beau, 

Which north-eaſt winds, that blow ſo long and 


keen, 

Powder full oft with gentle flakes of ſnow ; 
Soft nightingales their tuneful vigils hold, 
And ſweetly ſing and ſhake—and ſhake with cold. 
Summer ſucceeds; in ev'nings ſoft and warm, 
Thrice-happy lovers ſaunter arm and arm; 

The gay and fair now quit the duſty town, 

O'er turnpike-roads inceſſant chaiſes ſweep, 
And whirling, bear their lovely ladings down, 
To brace their nerves beneath the briny deep; 
There with ſucceſs each ſwain his nymph aſſails, 
As birds, they ſay, are caught—can we but ſalt 

their tails. | 
Then Autumn, more ſerene, if not ſo bright, 
Regales at once our palate, and our ſight; 
With joy the ruddy orchards we behold, 

And of its purple cluſters rob the vine; 

The ſpacious fields are cover'd o'er with gold, 

Which the glad farmer counts as ready coin: 
But diſappointment oft his hopes attend— 

In tithes and mildews the rich proſpect ends. 

Laſt, Winter comes; decrepit, old, and dull ; 

Yet has his comforts too—his barns are full; 

The ſocial converſe, circulating glaſs, | 

And cheerful fire, are his: to him belong 
Th' enlivening.dance that warms the chilly laſs, 

The ſerious game at whiſt, and merry ſong; 
Nor wants he bcauties—ſee the ſun- beams glow 
O'er lakes of cryſtal ice, and plains of filver ſnow ! 
Thus roll the ſeaſons o'er Britannia's land, 

But none her freeborn-weather can command 
Seaſons unlike to thoſe in ſervile climes, 

Which o'er Hiſpania's or ltalia's plains 
Diſpenſe, at regular and ſtated times, 

Succeſſtve heat and cold, and drought and rains; 
Her's ſcorning, like her ſons, to be controul'd, - 
Breathe heat in Winter oft, and oft in ſummer 

cold. 
Hail, Liberty, fair goddeſs of this iſle! 
Deign on my verſes, and on me, to ſmile; 
Like them unfetter'd by the bonds of ſenſe, 
Permit us to enjoy lite's tranſient dream, 
To live, and write, without the leaſt pretence 

To method, order, meaning, plan, or ſcheme: 
And ſhield us ſafe beneath thy guardian wings, 
From law, religion, miniſters, and kings, 
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WROTE AT THE COUNTESS OF 8411s 
BURY'S ASSEMBLY, 1787. | 


FRoM Saliſbury's garter droop'd the hiſtorian 


knows, 
Th' illuſtrious order ſo entitled roſe! 
Another Saliſbury now our boſoms warms, 
With equal elegance and equal charms. 
Let then her form, her trophies, and her name 
With juſtice be conſign'd to equal fame; ; 
Let kings with no leſs —_ her garter wear, 
Then every noble knight may have a pair, 


EPITAPH ON DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


Hex lies Sam Johnſon :=-Reader have a care, 
Tread lightly, leſt you wake a ſleeping bear: 
Religious, moral, generous, and humane 

He was; but ſelſ- ſufficient, proud, and vain, 
Fond of, and overbearing in diſpute, 

A Chriſtian, and a ſcholar—but a brute. 


ON A LATE EXECRABLE ATTEMPT oN 
HIS MAJESTY'S LIFE, 1786. 


Lox had our gracious George, with gentle hand, 
And love paternal, Britain's ſceptre fway'd; 

To render this a free and happy land, | 
Was all for which he wiſh'd to be obey'd. 


| With radiance bright, though mild, his virtues 


ſhone, ; ; 
For he of every virtue was poſſeſt, 
Which can add luſtre to a monarch's throne, 
Or warm an undiſſembling patriot's breaſt, 


Pattern of female excellence! his toils 
His royal conſort ever ſooths and ſhares; 
Imparting ſweet domeſtic bliſs, with ſmiles 
That can diſperſe the heavieſt cloud of cares, 


Though faction, diſappointment's reſtleſs child, 
Has ſometimes dar'd to interrupt his peace 
Yet aw'd at once, and charm'd, whene'er he 


1 
She bade diſorder and confuſion ceaſe. 


Lov'd and ador'd by all, to all a friend, 
Caution ſeem'd needleſs to protect his life; 
Till hell and madneſs ſent abroad a fiend, 
And arm'd that fiend with a deſtructive knife, 


But Britain's guardian angel, who ſtill watch'd, 
To ſhield her favourite ſon from every harm, 

Juſt in th* important moment trembling catch d, 
And turn'd aſide th' aſſaſſinating arm. 


Let then earth, air, and the high-vaulted ſky, 
With praiſes, pray'rs, and Ioud thankſgivings, 
ring, 
Joy fire each breaſt, and Tparkle in each eye, 
That heav'n has thus preſerv'd our country and 
our king, 9 
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POETICAL WORKS 


oF 


JOHN LOGAN. 


Containing 


ODES, TALES, 
SONGS, HT MNS, 


Oc. c. Cc. 


To which is prefixed, 


— ** 


While youthful Bards their verſe inſpire 
Alone with Fancy's ſparkling fire, 
They form the rhyme in vain; 
Unleſs, like you, they join the glow, 
That melts the ſoul to gentleſt woe, 
In ſoft impaſſien'd ſtrain, (ADE, 
Then will poetic tranſports riſe, 
And mildly brighten in our eyes; 
Then tears begin to flow: 
And as we own the potent lay, 
Our duteous hands will twine the bay 
Around the Poet's brow. h 
| MR. DAVID ROBERTSON'S ODE TO LOGAN 
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Or the perſonal hiſtory of Loca there is no written memorial. With talents and virtues that 
commanded the admiration and eſteem of his contemporaries, he has not had the good fortune to 
ind a biographer. Perhaps the time approaches, when the public is to be preſented with a full 
ad candid repreſentation of him and his writings. It is expected to accompany an edition of his 
« Miſcellaneous Works, which has been long meditated by his friend and executor the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Robertſon, miniſter of Dalmeny, already advantageouſly known to the public by his © In- 
quiry into the Tine Arts,” * Hiſtory of Mary Queen of Scots, and other learned and ingenious 
performances. - 

In the mean time, the preſent writer is able to give no other account of this accompliſhed and 
miable man, than ſuch as is ſupplied by caſual information, and a very flight perſonal knowledge. 

John Logan was born at Soutra, in the pariſh of Fala, in the county of Mid Lothian, 
zhout the year 1748. He was the ſecond ſon of George Logan, a farmer at that place, and afe 

terwards at Goſsford, in the pariſh of Aberlady, in the county of Eaſt Lothian. He was a man 
of trong parts, and equally diſtinguiſhed for his induſtry and ſkill as a farmer, and his integrity and 
friendlineſs of diſpoſition as a neighbour. In the latter part of his life he was viſited with a diſorder 
that affected his imagination and ſpirits, and produced an unhappy vacillation of mind, from which 
he was never perfectly relieved. His mother, Janet Waterſton, was the daughter of John Water- 
fon, a ſmall proprietor of land at Howden, in the pariſh of Stowe, on Gala Water, and remarkable 
for nothing but the mildneſs of her piety, the gentleneſs of her diſpoſition, and the ſimplicity of her 
manners. They had two ſons, of whom the poet was the youngeſt. James, the eldeſt, foliowed 
the occupation of his father, which he quitted ſoon after his death for the profeſſion of phyſic. 
He ſettled in America, and ſerved ſome time as a ſurgeon in the American army ; and died ſeveral 
years before the poet. Both parents were Seceders, of the claſs called Burghers, | 

Early in life he diſcovered a propenſity to learning; and the uncommon proficiency which he 
made in thoſe branches of education uſually taught in remote country wy Teo: his po 
rents to educate him for the clerical profeſſion. 

Aſter paſſing through the uſual courſe of ſchool-education in the country, he was ſent to the Uni. 
rrlity of Edinburgh, where he attended the ſeveral claſſes of languages, and afterwards applied 
himſelf to the ſeveral branches of philoſophy and theology with remarkable aſſiduity and ſucceſs. 

Soon after his coming to Edinburgh, he contracted an intimacy with Dr. Robertſon, then a 
ſtudent at the univerſity; which improved with their years, undiſturbed by any caſual mi(- 
take, or jealouſy on either ſide. He alſo became acquainted with Bruce, who was his contempora- 
n at the univerſity. A ſimilarity of taſte and of purſuits, ſoon brought on an intimacy between | 
them, which continued without abatement till the death of Bruce, : 

He had before this time given evident ſigns of a propenſity to the ſtudy of poetry, and diſcovered 
a early predilection for that more perfect ſpecies of poetical compoſition, which abounds in fiction 
ad fancy, pictureſque deſcription, and romantic imagery. Hence the compoſitions of Spenſer, 
Milton, Collins, Akenſide, Gray, and Maſon, became his ſavourite ſtudy ; and from admiring their 
poetical beauties, the tranſition was caſy to his believing himſelf capable of producing ſimilar ex- 
cellencies. He began to write verſesearly ; but unluckily none of his pieces are dated, ſo that it can- 
not be ſaid at what preciſe age he compoſed them. 

Aſter the death of Bruce, he made a ſelection from his MSS. of ſuch poems as he thought worthy 
of publication, and gave them to the world in a ſmall :2mo volume, intituled . Poems on Several Oc- 
calions, by Michael Bruce, printed at Edinburgh by ſubſcription, in 1770, with a Preface, giving 
z ſhort account of his life and character, and © ſome poems wrote by different authors. His ſhare 
in this miſcellany is variouſly repreſented by Dr. Robertſon, and the friends of Bruce. 

While he reſided in the country, during the vacation of the college, the reputation of his abilities 
frocured him the notice of Lord Elibank, who then reſided at Ballencrief, in the pariſh of Aberlady ; 


3 nobleman, who to a conſummate eule of polite literature, and other accowpliſuments be. 
3Th 
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| coming his rank, joined an exemplary ſpirit of true patriotiſm, whereof that part of the country 
with which he was connected, ſtill feels the ſalutary influence. 

When he had completed his theological ſtudies, he reſided for ſome time in the family of Mr, Sin. 
clair of Ulbſter, as private tutor to his ſon, the preſent Sir John Sinclair, Bart. an empleyment in 
which he was ſucceeded by his friend Dr. 1 Robertſon. It is unneceffary to add, that the nation is in. 

debted to the laudable patriotiſm of the pupil of Logan, and of Dr. Robertſon, for the © Statiſtical 
Account of Scotland,” and the eſtabliſhment of the © Board of Agriculture.” 

_ * Aﬀter undergoing the uſual trials appointed by the Church, he was admitted a probationer of the 
Preſbytery of Edinburgh, and ſoon obtained {6 much diſtinction as an eloquent and affecting preach. 
er, that he was choſen by the Kirk-Seſſion and Incorporations of South-Leith, wy be one of the mi. 
niſters of that pariſh, and ordained in 1773. 

While he was engaged in the duties of his clerical function, he was not negligent of literature; 
but continued from time to time to exert his poetical faculties i in various kinds of metrical comps. 
fition, to which nature gave him a ſtrong impulſe. « 

In 1779, he delivered to a voluntary ſet of pupils, in St. Mary s Chapel, Edinburgh, during the 
Winter Seſſion of the College, # ſeries of lectures on The Philoſophy of Hiftery, and met with the 
countenance, approbation, and friendſhip of Dr, Robertſon, Principal of the Univerſity, Dr Blair, Dr, 
Fergufon, and other men of genius and learning. 

He read the ſame courſe of lectures during the Seſſion of the College 1780, with ſuch gener! 
approbation, that he was encouraged to become a candidate for the Profeſſorſhip of Univerſal Hif. 
tory in the Univerſity, then vacant by the reſignation of John Pringle, Eſq. : but this chair having 
been always filled by an advocate, he was reckoned inadmiſſible ; and Alexander Frafer Tytler, Eig. 
was elected by the Magiſtrates and Council of the city, Feb. 16. 1780. upon a leet preſented by the 
Faculty of Advocates. 

The reading of his leQures the year following, not meeting with encouragement, he reſolved to 
commit them to the preſs, and publiſhed an analyſis of them, ſo far as they relate to ancient hiſtory, 
under the title of Elements of the Philoſophy of Hiftory, 8 vo, 1781, which was followed by one of the 
lectures on the Manners and Government of Aſia, & vo, 1782. This excellent production exhibits one 
of the moſt ſucceſsful attempts to apply the ſcience of moral enn, to the illuſtration of the bil. 
tory of mankind, that has yet appeared. ' 

The ſame year, 1781, he publiſhed his Poems, Bvo, in which he reprinted, with ſome alterations, 
the Ode to the Cuckeo, originally inſerted in the collection of poems publiſhed under the name of 
Bruce. A ſecond edition of his poems appeared in 1782. 

In 1783, he offered his Runnamede, a tragedy, to Mr. Harris, the manager of Covent Guia 
Theatre, who put it in rehearſal; but à ſtop was put to its repreſentation by an injunction from 
the Chamberlain's Office, on account of the alluſions it was ſuppoſed to contain to the politics of 
the time. It was therefore firſt preſented from the preſs; and notwithſtanding the prejudice the 
world is apt to conceive againſt dramatic compoſitions that have pot been enttbites on the ſtage, va 
very fayourably reccived. 

It was afterwards ated at the theatre in Edinburgh, with conſiderable applauſe. 

The failure of his ſcheme of giving lectures, and the prohibizion of his play, made a deep impreb 
ſion on his ſpirits, which had always been unequal, and had a conſiderable effect on his health, which 
from this time began viſibly to decline, The penſive melancholy, which he felt in common 
with men of genius and feeling, aggravated, perhaps, by a conſtitutional defect im his nervous fb 
tem, that inexplicable part of our frame, now became in ſome degree habitual, and diſcovered itſelf 
in deviations from the modes of the world, and violations of proſeſſional decorum, which offended 
his-pariſhioners, and made it eligible for him to diſcontinue the exerciſe of his clerical function. 

An agreement to that purpoſe was completed between him and the Kirk-Seſſion and Incorpors 
tions of South Leith, in 1786; in conſequence of which Mr. Dickſon was appointed his aſſiſtant and 
ſucceſſor; and he retired upon a moderate annuity. 

While this ſcheme was ripening, he went to London, in October 1785, and was for ſome tim 
concerned in the © — Review. : | 9 
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n 1788, he publiſhed, without his name, a pamphlet intituled 4 Review of the Principal Charges 
gif Mr. Hafling, 8 vo, which attracted the public attention in an uncommon degree. Some 
paſſages in it refleRing on the conduct of the managers of the proſecution, beiag conſidered by the 


cute the publiſher, Mr. Stockdale, who was tried gth December 1789, and acquitted. 
This was the laſt publication which he gave to the world. After a lingering indiſpoſition, he 
lied in London, the 28th of Decemher 1788, in the 40th year of his age. 
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Houſe of Commons as an infringement on their privileges, the Attorney-General was ordered to pro- 


By his will, he appointed Dr. Robertſon, and the Rev. Dr. Donald Grant, his joint executors, and - 


kit them his books and manuſcripts, to be fold for the payment, of legacies to the amount of 600 l. 
which he bequeathed to his friends and relations. 

tn 1792, a volume of Sermons, ſeleQed from his MSS. was publiſhed at Edinburgh, in 8vo, un- 
ter the ſuperintendance of Dr. Blair, Dr. Robertſon, and Dr. Hardy, Profeſſor of Eccleſiaſtical 

Kiſtory in the Univerſity, 
poſſeſſion of Dr. Robertſon, would furniſh an additional volume. The third edition. of the two vo- 
James was printed in 1793. e Sermons (800. 23 

The following lift of his unpubliſhed works, and uncollected pigces, was A to the * 
ſent writer, in a letter from Dr. Robertſon, dated Dalmeny, Sept. 19. 1795. 

« Thoſe in verſe conſiſt of Elecra, a tragedy; the Wedding Day, a tragedy, being a tranſlation in- 
to blank verſe of the Dęſerteur of Mercier; the Carthagenian Heroine, a tragedy, but of which there 


only the firſt act finiſhed ;,and about half-a-dozen of ſhort lyric poems. Thoſe in proſe conſiſt of 
eight numbers of an intended periodical paper, called the Guardian. The ſubject of one of the num- 
hers is a capital eſſay on the genius and writings of Addiſon. Beſides theſe, I have alſo in my poſ- 
{ſion Mr. Logan's MS. Lectures on Roman Hiſtory, about twenty-five in number, with ſix or ſeven in- 
troductory ones to his Courſe of Lectures on Univerſal Hiſtory, His Lectures on Roman Hiſtory 
begin with Romulus, and come down to the fall of the empire, and the cſtabliſhment of the feudal 
ſyſtem. 

*1n the ſmall volume of poems publiſhed under the title of . Poems Fe. Michael Bruce,” the following 
were compoſed by Mr. Logan: Damon, Menalcas, and Melibeus; Faftoral Song, to the tune of the 
« Yellow-Hair'd Laddie;“ Eclogue in the manner of Oſſian; Ode to @ Fountain; two Daniſs Obes 
Chorus of .* Anacreontic to a Waſp ;” the tale of Zevina (278 lines), in the poem of © Lochleven;“ 
Ole to a0; Ode to the Cuchoo."? 
lt is of importance to the reputation of Bruce, to ſubjoin the following ateount of his ſhare in the 
volume of poems publiſhed under his name, given by his friend Mr. David Pearſon, in a letter to 


the preſent writer, dated, Little Balgedie, near Kinneſſwood, Aug. 29. 1795. 


* I need not inform you concerning the bad treatment that his ¶ Bruce's] poems met with from the 
Rev. Mr Logan, when he received from his father the whole of his manuſcripts, publiſhed only his 
own pleaſure, and kept back thoſe poems that his friends would moſt gladly have embraced ; and 
fince publiſhed many of them in his own name. The Cucloo and the Hymns in the end of Logan's 
bock, are aſſuredly Mr. Bruce's productions.“ 

The facts ſtated in Mr. Pearſon's letter are more circumſtantially related in the following ex- 
tract of a letter to the preſent writer, from Mr. John Birrel, dated Kinneſſwood, Aug. 31. 1795- 
The veneration with which this worthy and intelligent man regards the memory of Bruce, and 
the enthuſiaſm with which he cultivates his favourite ſtudies, are only leſs meritorious than his be- 
nerplent exertions to relieve the neceſſities, and ſooth the afflictions of his aged mother, which af. 
ford an example worthy the imitation of perſons of ſuperior rank and education. 

©* Some time before the poet's father died, he delivered the book containing the firſt draught of 
ſome of Michael's poems, his ſermons, and other papers, into my hand, deſiring I would keep them, 
ſaying, “ I know of none to whom I would rather give them than you, for you mind me more of my 
Michael than any body ;” a compliment which I never deſerved, and which in modeſty I ſhould con- 
ecal, Some years after | entered upon terms with Mr. Moriſon of Perth, to ſell the MSS. for the 

benefit of auld Annie {the poet's mother}, who was in very deſtitute circumſtances. But in the 
mean time, Dr. Baird wrote for them, with a view to republiſh Michael's poems, with any others 
that could be * of his. 1 ſent them to him gladly, hoping ſoon to ſee the whole in print, 
3T ij 


A ſecond volume was publiſhed in 8vo, 1791. and his MSS. in the 
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and the old woman decently provided for in conſequence. The finiſhed book of Michael's Poems 
was given to Mr. Logan, who never returned them. Many a time, with tears trickling down his 
che::ks, has old Alexander told me how much he was diſappointed in Logan, who came unexpec. 
tedly and got all the papers, letters, and the books away, without giving him time to take a note of 
the titles, or getting a receipt for the papers, &c. After the publication, he went over to Edin. 
burgh to recover them. Mr. Logan deſired him to call again, and they would be ready. He did fo; 
but he was gone out, and no meſſage left. He ſaw Mr. Logan on the ſtreet, who told him that he 
had left the poems with the ſervants, but that, as he did not get them, he was afraid the ſervants 
had taken them, and finged fowls with them. — David Pearſon,” he adds in another place, “ doe 
not remember of ſeeing the Ode to the Fountain, The Vernal Ole, Ode to Paoli, Chorus of Elyſian Bards, or 
the Daniſs Odes, until he ſaw them in print. But the reſt of the publication he decidedly aſcribes 
to Michael, and in a moſt particular manner the Cucloo, Salgar and Morna, and the other Eclogue,” 

Such are the ſacts which the preſent writer eſteems it a part of his duty to ſtate, as they have 
been communicated to him by the reſpective friends of Logan and Bruce. He ſhall not intrude up- 
on the admirers of theſe two poets any opinion of his own concerning the claims of their reſpeQive 
friends, ſince his only intention is to enable them, from a conſideration of the facts, to form their 
own conciuſions; leaving them ſtill open to the impreſſion of any additional, or more ſatisfaQory 
evidence that may hereafter ariſe. 

It muſt not be concealed, that an unauthoriſed report is wandering about in the licerary circles of 
Edinburgh, which aſcribes the firſt ſketch of the Ode ts ¶ Cuckoo to Bruce, and the compoſition, az 
it now ſtands, to Logan, who, it is ſaid, improved and embelliſhed it ſo much, as to make it in a 
great meaſure his own. On the other hand, his couſin Mrs. Hutchiſon, wife of Mr. John Hutchi. 
ſon, merchant in Edinburgh, informs the preſent writer that ſhe ſaw the Ode in Logan's hand-writ. 
ing before it was printed. If the teſtimonies of Dr. Robertſon and Mrs. Hutchiſon went the length 
of eſtabliſhing the exiſtence of the Ode in Logan's hand-writing in Bruce's lifetime, or before hi 
MISS. came into Logan's poſſeſſion, they might be conſidered as deciſive of the controverſy. The 
ſuppreſſion of Bruce's MSS. it muſt be owned, is a circumſtance unfavourable to the pretenſions af 

No new edition of his Poems has been called for ſince his death. They are now, reprinted from 
the edition 1782, received, for the firſt time, into a collection of claſſical Engliſh poetry. In this 

edition the preſent writer has not ventured, upon the authority of Dr. Robertſon, to give him the 
pieces aſcribed to him in Bruce's © Poems, which he did not think proper to claim himſelf; nei. 
ther has he preſumed, upon the authority of Mr. Pearſon, to deprive him of the Ode to the Cuckoo, to 
which he has-put his name. In juſtice to both poets, he has ſollowed the collection of their poems, 
printed under their reſpective names, in the preſent edition, diſtinguiſhing the Pieces which have 
been claimed for the one or the other by their reſpective friende. 

Logan was a man of very amiable diſpoſitions, and of very agreeable manners. He loved and 
eſteemed his friends, and was by them loved and eſteemed. He was reſpected by the world 282 

man of ſuperior talents, learning, and virtue. Genius, a ſufficient ſtock of profeſſional erudition, anda 
happy facility of communication, diſtinguiſhed him as a public inſtructor. Failings he had undoubt- 
edly ; many of his friends will remember them ; but he had no failings which did not proceed from 
an unhappy conſtitutional temperament. In feeling minds paſſions naturally burn with too much 
vehemence. His ſenſibility was too ardent, his paſſions were too eaſily moved. His ſpirits were al 
ways much elated, or much deprefſed. After the failure of his ſchemes of literary ambition, the 
frequency and duration of his periods of melancholy became more remarkable. His health conti. 
nually declined. He grew burdenſome to himſelf, and with the uſual weakneſs of men ſo diſeaſed, 
eagerly ſnatched that temporary relief which the bottle ſupplies; a weakneſs which, in his unhap- 
py circumſtances, reflects no diſhonour on his memory, and cannot be remembered, but with pity 
and ſadneſs. 
As an author, Logan has diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an hiſtorian, a divine and a poet. 
His Elements of the Philgſe phy of Hiſtory, diſplay the deep penetration, comprehenſive views, and 
animated compoſition, which diſtinguiſhed his courſe of © Lectures on Ancient and Modern Hiſto- 
ry.” He appears from theſe outlines, to have taken a very comprehenſive and philoſophical ſur- 
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w of t he hiſtory of mankind, Though they were particularly intended for his pupils, they may 
te of uſe to readers of hiſtory in general, in leading them to eontemplate events in their connection 
vith each other, and in relation to their cauſes, and in ſuggeſting hints of ſpeculation and inquiry. 

u this excellent production, as well as in his Di/crtation on Aſia, he ſhows himſelf to be both a 

nan of erudition and a philoſopher. But, beſides this, we diſcover in them ſome of the principal 

qualifications of a poet, a vein of imagery and invention, and the true flame of genius. f 

lt is no unpleaſant reflection, to be able to find ſo many elegant writers of ſermons among the 

Scottiſh preachers; in the firſt rank of which Logan ſtands very high. Leechman, Craig, Far- 

quhar, Walker, Logan, Dryſdale, Gerard, Lamont, Charters, and Blair, are ſuch writers of ſer- 
mons, as any country might with juſtice be proud of. It is remarkable, that an art which has been 

{ long and ſo conſtantly practiſed as that of preaching, ſhould hitherto have furniſhed ſo very few 

nodels of eloquence. It was in France that the firſt attempts appear to have been made towards 
uy improvement in this ſpecies of compoſition. In the reign of Lewis XIV. the eloquence of the 
pulpit was carried to a perfection which has not ſince been exceeded by the writers of that or 
ay other country. The firſt who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in France by their eloquence in 
reaching, were Boſſuet, Flechier, and Bourdaloue; and the two former were ſurpaſſed by the lat- | 
ter, who united v-ith conſiderable warmth, and remarkable correctneſs and purity of expreſſion, - 
great force and ſtrength of reaſoning. Theſe were followed by Maſſillon, who exceeded all 
his predeceſſors, and has afforded the moſt perfect models of pulpit-cloquence that have yet ap- 
peared in any country. Bourdaloue, nervous in his ſtyle, ſimple in his expreſſion, and acute 
in his reaſoning, aims at convincing the underſtanding, rather than at touching the heart. Maſe 
fileo, not leſs nervous in his ſtyle, but more acute in his expreſſion, expreſſes himſelf in a lan- 
guage dictated by the richeſt imagination and the moſt delicate taſte ; and, addreſſing himſelf tothe 
heart, hurries us along with a never-failing torrent of the warmeſt and moſt paſſionate eloquence. 
in England the art of preaching has made a leſs diſtinguiſhed progrefs, and is yet far from having 
arived at that degree of perfection which the French have attained. Before the Reſtoration, there 
is hardly a preacher whoſe ſermons deſerve. to be read. The ſpirit of religious controverſy gave 
them ſome warmth ; but, utterly void of taſte, and deſtitute of elegance of expreſſion, they abound 
in cold diviſions and ſcholaftic jargon. Then appeared Sanderſon and Barrow, who, deviating from 
the involved method of their predeceſſors, introduced a mode leſs formal, though not quite pure 
from the parade of artificial compoſition. In that reign, Scott, diffuſe, figurative, ſerious, and fer- 
rent, formed a manner peculiar to himſelf, which, without an equal portion of congenial talents, 
it was impoſſible to imitate. About the end of the laſt, and the beginning of the preſent century, 
ſome improvements were made. In the ſermons cf Tillotſon there is remarkable good ſenſe, accom- 
panied with ſimplicity, and conſiderable purity of expreſſion, Clarke red his ſubjects with pa- 
tence, compared the Bible carefully with itſelf, argued coolly, wei caution, wrote with pre- 
ciſion, and ſeldom admitted an improper word, or gave it a wrong poſition ; but he is generally dry 
and unintereſting. Butler's ſermons are for the moſt part upon very abſtruſe metaphyſical points, little 
ſuited to the pulpit, or to the generality of readers. In the ſermons of Seed there is ſound and clear 
reaſoning ; the expreſſion is lively and elegant, and the manner warm and intereſting ; but his ſtyle | 
often too artificial, as oppoſed to natural. The ſermons of Hoadly, Sherlock, Secker, Jortin, and 
many others, though juſtly celebrated for their ſound and clear reaſoning, and nervous expreſſion, yet 
tardly ever afford any examples of an animated and paſſionate eloquence, Atterbury is almoſt the 
only Engliſh preacher who has attained any remarkable elegance, or who approaches in any degree 
to the eloquence of the French. His ſtyle is more ner vous, his expreſſion more elegant, and his man- 
ner more warm and affecting than almoſt any of the Engliſh preachers; but he is ſometimes eare- 
leſs and incorrect, and ſometimes even flat and inſipid. | - 

If the Engliſh preachers have fallen ſhort of the eloquence of the French, thoſe of Scotland have 
been ſtill farther behind. The genius of preſbytery, and the manners of the people, were unfavour- 
able to a refined and poliſhed eloquence. Of late, however, together with other improvements, 
good ſenſe, elegance, and correRneſs, have come to be attempted in the diſcourſes from the pulpit; | 
and ſome preachers have appeared, who, in ſound and diſpaſſionate reaſoning, in order and clearneſs, 
and even in purity and elegance of expreſſion, have rivalled the moſt celebrated preachers of our 
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neighbouring country. The firſt who appears to have diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Scotland » by the 
good ſenſe, ſound reaſoning, and manly ſimplicity of his pulpit compoſitions, was Dr. Leechman, 
Some improvements were made by ſucceeding preachers, and ſermons became gradually more ſa. 
ſhionable. Thoſe of Mr. Walker, as the productions of taſte and genius, exerciſed on important ſub- 
jets, were deſervedly commended. But the . poliſh of Dr. Blair, which gave elegance to ſen. 
timents not too profound for common comprehenſion, nor too obvious to be unintereſting, vu 
wanting to render this ſpecies of compoſition popular and generally pleaſing. By employing the 
utmoſt exertions of a vigorous mind, and of patient ſtudy, to ſelect the beſt ideas, and to prune of 
every ſuperfluous thought, by taking pains to embelliſh them by all the beauties of language and 
elegant expreſſion, and by repeatedly examining, with the ſeverity of an enlightened critic, every 
ſentence, and eraſing every harſh and uncouth phraſe, he has produced the moſt elegant model 
of pulpit-compoſition that has yet appeared in theſe kingdoms. . In conſequence of Dr. Johnſon's 
approbation, one hundred pounds were given for the firſt volume of his ſermons; which, on ac. 
count of the extenſive ſale, the proprietors doubled. They gave him 3col. for the ſecond, 
and 6001. far each of the two ſucceeding volumes; which was more than ever a work of equal 
bulk procured from bookſellers; but they increaſed the ſale of the former volumes. 

The Sermons of Logan, though not ſo, exquiſitely poliſhed as thoſe of Dr. Blair, poſſeſs in a higher 
degree the animated and paſſionate eloquence of Maſſillon and Atterbury: His compoſition is every. 
where excellent. Its leading characteriſtics are ſtrength, elegance, and ſimplicity. The formation of 
dis ſentences appears the moſt inartificial, though at the ſame time it will be found to be ſtrictly cor. 

rect. But the manner, amidſt all its beauties, is on the firſt peruſal loſt in the enjoyment the reader 
feels from the ſentiment. Devotional and ſolemn ſubjes peculiarly accord with his feelings and ge- 
nius. In exhibiting deep and ſolemn views of human life, his ſentiments are bold and varied, and 
his imagination teems with the moſt ſoothing and elevated figures. His knowledge of poetry in ge- 
neral, and his reliſh for its higheſt beauties, are every where conſpicuous. - Topics ſuch as theſe, 
which we have ſcen, illuſtrated before a thouſand times, are made to paſs before the mind in the 
moſt impreſſive and aſſecting manner; and for a moment we deceive ourſelves into a belief that the 
ſubjects themſelves muſt be new to us. But it appears to have been no part of his plan, to ſeek ont 
for new ſubjects of preaching, or to excite his ingenuity in exhibiting new views of moral and reli 
gious topics. To embelliſh the moſt common ſubjects, which are certainly the moſt proper and uſe. 
ful, with new ornaments ; to perſuade by a more forcible and more captivating illuſtration ; to unite 
the beauties of elegant dition, and the ſplendour of fine imagery ; in this lay his chief exertions, and 
here reſts his chief praiſe. The Hurtb, nintb, and cleventh diſcourſes, in the firſt volume, remind us 
that the Sermons are poſthumous, and many of them, at leaſt, not intended for publication. The fitſt 
Head of the fourth ſermon, and three ſhort paſſages. in the ninth, are almoſt literal tranſcripts from 
Seed's ſermon © On the Path of the Juſt;“ and almoſt the one-half of the eleventh is taken from Seed's 
ſermon on © Charity.“ It is evident that he was indolent at tinte, and did not write up to his pon- 
ers, contenting himſelf with producing what was at hand, rather than ſeeking what was beſt, and 
what he could have given. It is alſo evident that what is his own, is ſuperior ts what is foreign, and 
that he has improved what he has adopted. The Prayers and Addreſſes to communicants, in the ce- 
Jebration of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, according to the ſorm in which that ſolemn ot. 
dinance is generally adminiſtred in the preſent times in Scotland, are diſtinguiſhed compoſitions, and 
highly devotional. | 
As a poet, Logan appears to no leſs advantage than in thoſe nene of literature i in which 
we have ſurveyed him, He is characteriſed by that pregnancy of invention, that exquiſite ſenſibi- 
lity, and that genuine enthuſiaſm, which are the invariable ſanRions beſtowed by nature on every 
true poet. His poems are the productions of a mind tremblingiy alive to thoſe fine impulſes of paſ- 
fion which form the ſoul of poetic compoſition, and familiariſed to all the moſt delicate graces of 
the poetic art. He diſcovers taſte and delicacy of ſentiment, joined to a great ſhare of poetical ima · 
gination. His thoughts are always juſt, and often ſtriking. His images are pleaſing and pictu- 
reſque, and his language is for the moſt part correct and harmonious. Sprightly ſubjects he treats 


with caſe; iu the pathctic and ſolemn he is a maſter, The penſiveneſs of his diſpoſition, though ute 
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gnunate för himſelf, enriched his poetical vein, and ſhaded his nene with a tender melan« 
day. Melpomene, Erato, and Euterpe, were his favourite muſes, | 

His Runnamede is the greateſt effort of his genius. The title is taken den the yen: where the 
amous Magna Charta was obtained. The ſtory is founded on the conteſt between King John and 
ksbarons. The under-plot is borrowed, without any acknowledgment; from the Tancrede of Vol- 
aire. This is evident from the following liſt of correſpondent characters: Tancrede, Elvine, 
orbaſſan, 4rden, Argive, Albemarle, Aldamon, Edgar, Amenaide, Elvina, the Sultan, and the Dau- 
thn, It is not, however, a mere tranſlation of the 2. ancrede, It has variations in the circumſtances, 


d variations in the conduct of the ſtory. The ſavage temper of Amenaide is properly ſoftened 


1 Elvina ; an unnatural connection is formed between the love-tale and the conteſt of the barons 
vi King John; the ſtory terminates happily, and the performance is made more dramatical. 
The * is n in the Prologue, in an elevated tone. | 

A nameleſs youth beheld with noble rage 

One ſubject ſtill a ſtranger to the ſtage; 

A name that's muſic to the Britiſh ear ! | 

A name that's worſhipp'd in the Britiſh ſphere ! 3 ; ; goo. o 

Fair Liberty, the goddeſs of the iſle, x WR 

Who bleſſes England with a guardian ſmile. - 

The pay! is intended to awaken ſentiments of liberty and public ſpirit i in the hearts of his coun- 

trymen. But Liberty is by no means a ſtranger to the flage. 1t makes the principal ſubject of the 


Cato“ of Addiſon, and has been brought forward by Voltaire in his“ Brutus,” and“ Death of 1 


Czfar.” to omit a crowd of leſs illuſtrious examples. The ſtories which form the moſt ſtriking ex- 
enplification of moral or political heroiſm, the death of Socrates, or the cataſtrophe of Cato, though 
inexpreſſibly beautiful and engaging in themſelves, are by no means calculated to ſucceed upon the 
theatre, This has been imputed to the neceſſity of introducing the paſſion of love, in order to make 
ztragedy intereſting. But this is by no means the caſe. The tragedies of Shakſpeare, the Athalie, 
the Merope, and the Orphelin de la Chine, of the French theatre, have been ſucceſsful without this ſub- 
{ary aid. In reality, nothing more is requiſite than an event full of anxiety and uncertainty, and 
ſubj-& to the greateſt and moſt unexpected changes of fortune. Addiſon found the inability of ſup» 
porting the repreſentation of five acts, merely by the patriotiſm of Cato. Logan has alſo found the ne- 
ceſſi y of recurring to the aid of an improbable love-tale. Excluſive of the injudiciouſnefs of this cir- 
cunſtance, it muſt be allowed to be a very intereſting and pathetic perſormance. The diRion is ner- 
vous and elegant; though it is ſometimes deficient in grace, and ſometimes chargeable with redun- 
dancy and amplification. It has many paſſages highly dramatic and highly poctical. It has a 
beauty direRiy the reverſe of amplification. He not unfrequently concenters a thought which an 
unſilful poet would have dilated, in a very few words, and by that means gives it a high degree of 
force and pathos. The whole performance is animated with the nobleſt enthuſiaſm for liberty, and 
isftamped with the peculiar characters of genius. The ſpirited addreſs to King Jebn, which is put 
into the mouth of vine, aſſerting the natural rights of mankind, in oppoſition to tyranny and op- 
preſſion, is the meſt ſingular paſſage in the play. But it is difficult to intereſt the generality of 
readers in ſentiments of public virtue, which are in a great meaſure peculiar to minds of a ſuperior. 
erder. ? | R & 
in bis Odes he is rather characteriſed by the ſprightly and tender, than by the ſublime; yet his 
muſe preſerves her dignity, and retains that pleaſing wildneſs, that excurſive humour, which neceſſa- 
rily enter into the genius of lyric poetry. She diſcovers not by the barbarity of her accent, and 
the harſhneſs cf her numbers, that ſhe has acquired her firſt ideas of harmony and modulation north 
of the Tweed. The numbers are eaſy, the language is elegant, and the ſtanzas are regular through- 
out, The regular meaſure is always preferable to looſe and irregular numbers, while the length and 
variety of the ſtanza prevent the diſguſt of monotony; becauſe in poetry, as in muſie, it is neceſſary 
that there ſhould be a proportion of parts, ſo that the car ſhould be accuſtomed with the modulation. 
The ſelection of his ſubjects diſplays at once the delicacy of his taſte, and the ſenſibility of his heart. 
The Ode to the Cuckoo, which he is ſuppoſed to have written, and certainly improved, is diſtinguiſni - 
ed by the delicate graces of ſimplicity and tenderneſs, in the higheſt degree. The hint of this exqui« - 
lite performance was probably taken from © A Song to the Cuckoo, the earlieſt — of —_ 
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writing extant in our language; but the train of the thoughts is purely original. His Ode to Wore 
is ſprightly and poetical, but inclines more to the beautiful than to the ſublime ſpecies of lyric com. 
Poſition. It is more in' the manner of Anacreon than Pindar. We cannot, however, admit that 
any moilern breathes the true ſpirit of Anacreon. There is, in the ſound of the Teian lyre, an ir. 
reſiſtible and ineffable magic, when ſtruck by the hand of its original maſter, which no other touch 
can extort. His Odes written in Spring and Autumn, and his other deſcriptive and allegorical per- 
formafices, are not deſtitute of pathetic ſentiment and agreeable deſcription; but their ſpirit and ge · 
nius are of a more abſtracted kind, and will be moſt admired by thoſe few congenial minds, who 
can diſcern and feel the finer influences of fancy, who can enjoy the enthuſiaſm of viſionary com. 
munications, and aſpire to the regions of ideal exiſtence. But, abſtracted from all external praiſe, 
there is a charm in the indulgence of poetic fancy ; and in this reſpe& poetry, like virtue, is its own 
reward. x Ty | | 

Of his Zovers and Tale the ſentiments are delicate and noble, and the narration is animated and 
agreeable. He judiciouſly avoids that minuteneſs, which anticipates every reflection of the read- 
er, and ſupports attention without an affectation of brilliancy, and without wandering from his 
purpoſe, like an ordinary artiſt, in ſearch of flowers and embelliſhment. He well knew that poetry, 
when it fails to intereſt the affections, is no longer the animated language of nature. His Braes of 
Yarrew'is an imitation of Hamilton's beautiful ballad of that name; but his ſtory of the bereaved 
bride ſurpaſſes the original. Ovid, Propertius, and Tibullus, never compoſed a more aſſecting and 
impaſſioned elegy. The poem on Hero and Leander cannot boaſt a ſtronger infuſion of the ſoſt 
and tender, of energy and pathos. 

His Hymns may challenge a compariſon with the moſt popular compoſitions of that kind in one 
language; but they add little to his poetical reputation. Moſt of them were originally printed, 
with ſome variations, in the collection of © Tranſlations and Paraphraſes of Sacred Scripture,” 
T781, uſed in public worſhip in Scotland. It appears from a copy of the“ Paraphraſes, &c.“ in 
the poſſeſſion of Dr. Robertſon, in which the ſeveral authors are diſtinguiſhed by Logan, that he 
is the moſt conſiderable, as well as the moſt poetical contributor to that collection of ſacred poems, 
In majeſty and ſublimity of ſentiment, grandeur and ſolemnity of deſcription, and beauty and fim- 
plicity of expreſſion, he maintains a diſtinguiſhed ſuperiority over his competitors. His verſion of 
Geneſes xxvii. 20—22. has exceeding merit. If his efforts to ſmooth the path of duty by the pow- 

ers of imagination, and to win our attention to the precepts of life by ornament and harmony, ate 
ſometimes unſucceſsful, his motives at leaſt deſerve applauſe. He is even entitled to ſome praiſe, 
for having done better than others, what no verſifier of the ſacred writings has done well. © Poetical 
devotion,” to uſe the emphatical words of Dr. Johnſon, in his Life of Waller,“ cannot often pleaſe. 
Contemplative piety, or the intercourſe between God and the human ſoul, cannot be poetical, 
Man, admitted to implore the mercy of his Creator, and plead the merits of his Redeemer, is al. 
ready in a higher ſtate than poetry can confer. Whatever is great, deſirable, or tremendous, is 


compriſed in the name of the Supreme Being. Omnipotence cannot be exalted, Infinity cannot. 


be amplified, Perfection cannot be improved. Of ſentiments purely religious, it will be generally 
found that the moſt ſimple expreſſion is the moſt ſublime. Poetry loſes its luſtre and its power, 
becauſe it is applied to the decoration of ſomething more excellent than itſelf, The ideas of Chriſ- 


tian theology are too ſimple for eloquence, too ſacred for fiction, and too majeſtic for ornament; to 


recommend them by tropes and figures, is to magnify by a concave mirror the ſidereal hemil- 

phere. But beſides this want of conformity and aſſimilation between piety and poetry, there is 
' another reaſon why the verſification of the ſacred writings ſhould not be attended with ſucceſs ; the 
want of conformity and aſſimilation between language and ſentiment. Nothing can be more ſtrik- 

ing and oppoſite than the different genius of the Engliſh and the Hebrew poetry. The Eaſtern Muſe 
is daring, ſervent, and unſubdued in her progreſs; ſnatching at figures remote in their nature and 

_ diſpoſition, frequently inattentive to conſiſtency and conneRion, deſultory in ſentiment, and abrup: 

in expreſſion. - Theſe qualities are utterly unfit for the regular and limited walks of rhyme. The 
ſongs of Sion will no more bend to the genius of a ſtrange language, than their ſingers would of old 
to the commands of their conquerors, when called upon to ſing them in a ſtrange land. 
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THE WORKS OH LOGAN. 


ODE TO THE CUCKOO. 


Hur, beauteous ſtranger of the grove! 
Thou meſſenger of Spring ! 

Now Heaven repairs thy rural ſeat, 
And woods thy welcome ſing. — 


What time the daiſy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear; 
Haſt thou a ſtar to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year ? 


Delightful viſitant ! with thee 
[ hail the time of flowers, 

And hear the ſound of muſic ſweet. 
From birds among the bowers. 


The ſchool-boy, wandering through the wood 
To pull the primroſe gay, 

darts, the new voice of Spring to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. t 


What time the pea puts on the bloom 
Thou flieſt thy vocal vale, 

An annual gueſt in other Iands, 
Another Spring to hail. 

beet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy ſky is ever clear; | 

Thou haſt no ſorrow in thy ſong, 
No winter in thy year ! 


0 could I fly, I'd fly with thee ! 
We'd make, with joyful wing, 

Our annual viſit o'er the globe, 
Companions of the Spring. 


SONG. 
THE BRAES OF YARROW. 


* Tay braces were bonny, Yarrow ſtream ! 
When firſt on them met my lover; 

* Thy braes how dreary, Yarrow ſtream! 
When now thy waves his body cover 

For ever now, O Yarrow ſtream ! 
Thou art to me a ſcream of ſorrow ; 


A 


4 
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For never on thy banks ſhall I 
„ Behold my love, the flower of Yarrow. 


He promiſed me a milk- white ſteed, 

To bear me to his father's bowers; 

He promiſed me a little page, 

« To 'ſquire me to his father's towers; 

He promiſed me a wedding- ring. ; 

«© The wedding-day was fix'd to-morrow ;=« 
Now he is wedded to his grave, 

« Alas, his watery grave in Yarrow! 


Sweet were her words when laſt we met; 

« My paſſion I as freely told him ! 

Claſſ ＋ in his arms, I little thought 8 

« That-I ſhould never more behold him! 
Scarce was he gone, I-ſaw his ghoſt ; | 

« It vaniſh'd with a ſhriek of ſorrow; a 
Thrice did the water-wraith afcend, | 
« And gave a doleful groan through Yarrow, 


His mother from the window look d, 

« With all the longing of a mother; 

His little ſiſter weeping walk'd 

„The green-wood path to meet her brother: 

ka ſought him eaſt, they ſought him weſt, 

« They ſought him all the foreſt thorough ; 

They only ſaw the cloud of night, 

« They only heard the roar of Yarrow. | 7 


No longer from thy. window look, | 
« Thou haſt no ſon, thou tender mother! 
No longer walk, thou lovely maid! 

« Alas, thou haſt no more a brother! 

No longer ſeek him eaſt or weſt, 
„And ſearch no more the foreſt thorough; 


« For, wandering in the night ſo dark, 


« He fell a lifeleſs corſe in Yarrow. - 


The tear ſhall never leave my cheek, - 


« No other youth ſhal! he my marrow ;. 


« PII ſeek thy body in the ſtream, 


« And then with thee ['Il ſleep in Varrow.“ 


The tear did never leave her cheek, 


No other youth became her marrow; 


She found his body in the ſtream, 
And now with him ſhe fleeps in Yarrow. 


ODE | 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 


Tre peace of Heaven attend thy ſhade, 
My early friend, my favourite maid ! 
When life was new, companions gay, 
We hail'd the morning of eur day. 

Ab, with what joy did I behold 

The flower of beauty fair unfold ! 


And fear'd no ſtorm to blaſt thy bloom, 
Or bring thee to an early tomb! 


Untimely gone ! for ever fled 


The roſes of the check ſo red; 


And ill the banquet is ſu 


Th' affection warm, the temper mild, 


The ſweetneſs that in ſorrow ſmil'd. $ 


Alas! the check where bcauty glow'd, 
The heart where goodneſs overflow'd, 
A clod amid the valley lies, 

And . duſt to duſt” the mourner cries. 


O from thy kindred early torn, 
And to thy grave untimely borne ! 
Vaniſh'd for ever from my view, 
Thou ſiſter of my ſoul, adieu! 


Fair with my firſt ideas twin'd, 

Thine image oft will meet my mind; 
And, while rememl - ance brings thee near, 
Affection ſad will drop a tear. ol 


How oft does ſorrow bend thy head, 
Before we dwell among the dead ! 
Scarce in the years of manly prime, 
P've often wept the wrecks of time. 


What tragic tears bedew the eye ! 
What deaths we ſuffer ere we die! 

Our broken friendſhips we deplore, 
And loves of youth that are no more! 


No after-friendſhip e'er can raiſe 
Th' endearments of our early days; 
And ne'er the heart ſuch fondnels prove, 
As when it firſt began to love. | 


Affection dies, a vernal flower; ' 
And love, the bloſſom of an hour; 

The ſpring of fancy cares cantroul, 

And mar the beauty of the ſoul, 


Vers'd in the commerce of deceit, 

Ho ſoon the heart begins to beat! 
TheÞblood runs cold at int'reſt's call ;— 
They look with equal eyes on all. 


Then lovely nature is expell'd, 

And friendſhip is romantic held; | 
Then prudence comes with hundred eyes. 
'The veil is rent: the viſion flies. | 


The dear illuſions will not laſt; 
The era of enchantment's paſt ; 
The wild romance of life is done; 


The real hiſtory is begun. 


'The ſallies of the ſoul are o'er, 
The feaſt of fancy is no more ; 
ly'd. 


By form, by gravity, by pride. 
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Ye gods! whatever ye withhold,” 
Let my affections ne'er you old; 


| Ne'er may the human glow depart, 


Nor nature yield to frigid art! 


Still may the generous boſom burn, 
Though doom'd to bleed o'er beauty's urn; 
And ſtill the friendly face appear, 
Though moiſten'd with a tender tear! 


ODE TO WOMEN. 


Ys virgins! ſond to be admir'd, 
With mighty rage of conqueſt fir d, 
And univerſal ſway ; | 
Who heave th' uncover'd boſom high, 
And roll a fond, _— eye, 
On all the circle gay ! 


You miſs the fine and ſecret art 
To win the caſtle of the heart, 

For which you all contend ; 
The coxcomb tribe may crowd your train, 
But you will never, never gain 

A lover, or a friend, 


If this your paſſion, this your praiſe, 
To ſhine, to dazzle, and to blaze, 
You may be call'd divine: | 
But not a youth beneath the ſky 
Will ſay in ſecret, with a ſigh, 
« O were that maiden mine!“ 


You marſhal, brilliant, from the box, 

Fans, feathers, diamonds, caſtled locks, 
Your magazine of arms; 

But tis the ſweet ſequeſter'd walk, 

The whiſpering hour, the tender talk, 
That gives your genuine charms. 


The nymph-like robe, the natural grace 

The mile, the native of the face, ; 
Refinement without art; 

The eye where pure affection beams, 

The tear from tenderneſs that ſtreams, 
The accents of the heart; 


The trembling frame, the living cheek, 
Where, like the morning, bluſhes break 
To crimſon o'er the breaſt ; 
The look where ſentiment is ſeen, 
Fine paſſions moving o'er the mien 
And all the ſoul expreſt ; | 


Your beauties theſe : with theſe you ſhine, 
And reign on high by right divine, 
The ſovereigns of the world; 
Thea to your court the nations flow; 
The muſe with flowers the path will ſtrew, 
Where Venus' car is hurl'd. 


From dazzling deluges of ſnow, 
From Summer noon's meridian glow, 
We turn our aching eye, 
To nature's robe of vernal green, 
To the blue curtain all ſerene, 
Of an Autumnal ſky. 
The favourite tree of beauty's queen, 
Behold the myrtle's A greed, 


The virgin of the grove! 
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voſt from the circlet of her ſtar, 
The tender turtles draw the car 
Of Venus and of Love. 


The growing charm invites the eye; , 
e morning gradual paint the ſky 

With purple and with gold! 
See Spring approach with ſweet delay ! 
dee roſebuds open to the ray, 

And leaf by leaf unfold ! 


Ve love th* alluring line of grace, 

That leads the eye a wanton chace, 
And lets the fancy rove; 

The walk of beauty ever bends, 

And ſtill begins, but ne ver ends, 
The labyrinth of love. 


At times, to veil, is to reveal, 

And to diſplay, is to conceal; 

' Myſterious are your laws ! | 

The viſion's finer than the view; 

Her landſcape nature never drew 
So fair as fancy draws. 


A beauty, careleſsly betray'd, 
Enamours more, than if diſplay'd 
All woman's charms were given; 
And, o'er the boſom's veſtal white, 
The gauze appears a robe of light, 
That veils, yet opens, Heav'n. 


See virgin Eve, with graces bland, 
Freſh blooming from Yer Maker's hand, 
In orient beauty beam : 
Fair on the river-margin laid, 
She knew not that her image made 
The angel in the ſtream. 


Still ancient Eden blooms your own; 
But artleſs innocence alone 
Secures the heavenly poſt - 
For if, beneath an angel's mien, 
The ſerpent's tortuous train is ſeen, 
Our Paradiſe is loſt. . 


O nature, nature, thine the charm ! ' 

Thy colours woo, thy features warm, 
Thy accents win the heart ! 

Pariſian paint of every kind, 

That ftains the body or the mind, 
Proclaims the harlot's art. 


The midnight minſtrel of the grove, 

Who {till renews the hymn of love, 
And woos the wood to hear; 

Knows not the ſweetneſs of his ſtrain, 

Nor that, above the tuneful train, 


\ 


He charms the lover's ear. 


The zone of Venus, heavenly-fine, 
I nature's handy-work divine, 
And not the web of art; 
And they who wear it never know 
To what enchanting charm they owe 
The empire of the heart. | 


OSSIAN'S HYMN TO THE SUN. 


Or nov whoſe beams the ſea-girt earth arra 
King of the ſky, and father of the day: 
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For ever burning and for ever — 


O ſun! what fountain, hid from human eyes, 
Supplies thy circle round the radiant ſkies, 


ht, : 
With heaven's pure fire, and ever ſting light ? 
What awful beauty in thy face appears 3 
Immortal youth, beyond the power of years! 
When gloomy darkneſs to thy reign reſigna, 
And from the gates of morn thy glory ſhines, 
The conſcious ſtars are pnt to ſudden flight, "2 
And all the planets hide their heads in night 3 , 
The queen of heaven forſakes th* ethereal plain, 
To ſink inglorious in the weſtern main. 
The clouds refulgent deck thy golden throne, 
High in the heavens, TB bo $447 alone ! 
Who can abide the brightneſs of thy face! 
Or who attend thee in thy rapid race? ” 
The mountain-oaks, like their own leaves, de» 


cay; 

Themſelves the mountains wear with age away; 
The boundleſs main that rolls from land to land, 
Leſſens at times, and leaves a waſte of ſand; 
The filver moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
Is loſt in heaven, and emptied of her light: 
But thou for ever ſhalt endure the ſame, 
Thy light eternal, and unſpent thy flame, : 

When tempeſts with their train impend on 


high, 
Darken the day, and load the labouring ſky; 
When heaven's wide convex glows with light» 
nings dire, | 


All ether flaming, and all earth on fire; 


When mo and long the deep-mouth'd thunder 
rolls, b 

And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles; . 

If from the opening clouds thy form appears, 

Her wonted charm the face of nature wearsz - 

Thy beauteous orb reſtores departed day, 

Looks from the ſky, aud laughs the ſtorm away. 


ODE WRITTEN IN SPRING, 


No longer hoary winter reigns, 
Ne binds the Poms in chains, 
Or heaps with ſnow the meads; 

Array'd with robe of, rainbow-dye, 
At laſt the Spring appears on high, 
And, ſmiling over earth aud ſky, 
Her new creation leads. 


The mows confeſs a warmer ray, 


The looſen'd ftreamlet loves to ſtray, 
And echo down the dale; 

The hills uplift their ſummits green, | 

The vales more verdant ſpread between, 2 

The cuckoo in the wood unſeen 5 
Coos ceaſeleſs to the gale. 


The rainbow arching woos the eye 


With all the colours of the ſky, 


With all the pride of Spring; 

Now Heaven deſcends in ſunny ſhowers, 

The ſudden fields put on the flowers, 

The green leaves wave upon the bowers, 
And birds begin to ſing. 

The cattle wander in the wood, 

And find the wonted verdant food, 
Beſide the well-known rills 

Blithe in the ſun the ſhepherd ſwain 
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Like Pan attunes the paſtral ſtrain 

While many echoes ſend again 
The muſie of the hills. 


At eve, the primroſe path along, 
The milkmaid Herken? with a ſong 
Her N — 
She ſees the fairies, with their queen, 
Trip hand-in-hand the circled green, 
And hears them raiſe at times, unſeen, 
I be ear-inchanting lay. 


Maria, come! Now let us rove, 
Now gather garlands in the grove, 
Of every new-ſprung flower: 
We'll hear the warblings of the wood, 
We'll trace the windings of the flood; 
O come thou, fairer than the bud 
Unfolding in a ſnower! 


Fair as the lily of the vale, 

That gives its boſom to the gale, 
And opens in the ſun; 

And fweeter than thy favourite dove, 

'The Venus of the vernal grove, 

Announcing to the choirs of love 
Their time of bliſs begun. 


Now, now, thy ſpring of life appears; 
Fair in the morning of thy years, - 
And May of beauty crown'd 
Now vernal viſtons meet thine eyes, 
Poetic dreams to fancy riſe, 
And brighter days in better ſkies ;— 
— Elyſium blooms around, | 


Now, now's the morning of thy day; 

But, ah! the morning flies away, 
And youth is on the wings 

*Tis nature's voice, O pull the roſe, 

ce Now while the bud ——— blows, 

„ Now while the opening leaves diſcloſe 
The incenſe of the Spring! 


What youth, high-favonr'd of the'ſkies, 
What youth ſhall win the brighteſt prize 
That nature has in tore ? 


Whoſe conſcious eyes ſhall meet with thine ; 


Whoſe arms thy yielding waſte entwine; 
Who, raviſh'd with thy charms divine, 
Requires of Heaven no more ! 


Not happier the primeval pair, 

When new-made earth, fupremely fair, 
Smiled on her virgin Spring ; 

When all was fair to God's own eye, 

When ſtars conſenting ſung on high, 

And all Heaven's chorus made the fky 
With hallcllujahs ring. | 


Devoted to the muſes? choir, 
I tune the Caledonian lyre 
To themes of high renown :— 
No other theme than you I'll chooſe, 
han you invoke no other muſe: . 
Nor will that gentle hand refuſe 
Thy bard with bays to crown. 


Where hills by ſtoried ſtreams afcend, 
Aly dreams and waking wiſhcs tend 
Foetic caſe to woo; | 


/ 
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Where fairy fingers curl the grove, - 
Where Grecian ſpirits round me rove, 
Alone MT with the love 

Of nature and of you ! 


| _ SONG. | 

Tux day is departed, and round from the cloud 
The moon in her beauty appear; 

The voice of the nightingale warbles aloud 
The muſic of love in our ears: 

Maria, appear! now the ſeaſon ſo ſweet 
With the beat of the heart is in tune; 

The time is ſo tender for lovers to meet 
Alone by the light of the moon. 


cannot when preſent unfold what I feel, 
ſigh Can a lover do more? 

Her name to the ſhepherds I never reveal, 
Yet I think of her all the day o'er. 

{ Maria, my love! Do you long for the grove? 
Do you ſigh for an interview ſoon ? 

Does e'er a kind thought run on me as you rove 
Alone by the light of the moon ? 


Your name from the ſhepherds whenever! hear, 
My boſom is all in a glow; 
Your voice when it vibrates ſo ſweet through 
mine ear, 
My heart thrills my eyes overflow. 


Indulge a fond lover his boon ? 
Shall heart ſpring to heart, and Maria be mine, 
Alone by the light of the moon? 


ODE TO SLEEP. 


Ix vain I court till dawning light, 
The coy divinity of night ; . 
Reſtleſs from ſide to FA I turn, 
Ariſe, ye muſings of the morn ! 


Oh, Sleep! though baniſh'd from thoſe eyes, 
In viſions fair to Delia rife; | 
And o'er a dearer form diffuſe 


Thy healing balm, thy lenient dews. 


Bleſt be her night as infants reſt, 
Lull'd on the fond maternal breaſt, 
Who ſweetly-playful ſmiles in ſleep, 
Nor knows that he is born to weep. 


Remove the terrors of the night, 

The phantom- forms of wild affright, 
The ſhrieks from precipice or flood, 

And ſtarting ſcene that ſwims with blood. 


Lead her aloft to hlooming bowers, 
And beds of amaranthine flowers, 

And golden ſkies, and glittering ſtreams, 
That paint the paradiſe of dreams. 


Venus! preſent a lover near, 

And gently whiſper in her ear 

His woes, who, lonely and ſorlorn, 

Counts the flow clock from night till morn. 


Ah! let no portion of my pain, . 
Save juſt a tender trace, remain; 
Aſleep conſenting to be kind, 


And wake with Daphnis in her mind. 


Ye powers of the ſky, will your bounty divine 


e Cloud 
ud 
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'ODE TO A YOUNG LADY. 
Marra bright with beauty's glow, 
nſcious gaiety you go 
phe er all the park: 
attracted groupes in ſilence gaze, 
and ſoft behind you hear the praiſe 
And whiſper of the ſpark. 
fancy's airy chariot whirl'd 
* 3 circle of the world, 
And dance a dizzy round; 
The maids and kindling youths behold 
You triumph o'er the envious old, 
The queen of beauty crown'd. 


Where'er the beams of fortune blaze, 

or faſhion's whiſpering zephyr plays, 
The inſect tribe attends ; | 

Gay-glittering through a ſummer's day, 

The fiken myriads melt away 

Before a ſun deſcends, 


Divorc'd from elegant delight, 

The vulgar Venus holds her night 
An alien to the ſkies; . 

Her boſom breathes no finer fire, 

No radiance of divine defire 

' Ilumes reſponſive eyes. 


Gods! ſhall a ſordid ſon of earth 

Enfold a form of heavenly birth, 
And raviſh joys divine! 

An angel bleſs unconſcious arms? 

The circle of ſurrender'd charms 
Unhallowed hands entwine ? 


The abſent day; the broken dream; 
The viſion wild; the ſudden ſcream ; 
Tears that unbidden flow !— _ 
An! let no ſenſe of griefs profound, 
That beauteous boſom ever wound 

With unavailing woe ! 


The wild enchanter youth beguiles, 
And fancy's fairy landſcape ſmiles 
With more than nature's bloom ; 
The ſpring of Eden paints your bowers, 
Unſetting ſuns your promis'd hours 
With golden light illume, 
A hand advancing ftrikes the bell! 
That ſound diſſolves the magic ſpell, 
And all the charm is gone 
The viſionary landſcape flies: 
At once th' aerial muſic dies; 
In wild you walk alone 


Howe'er the wind of fortune blows, 
Or fadly-ſevering fate diſpoſe 
Our everlaſting doom; 
Impreſſions never felt before, 
And tranſports to return no more, 
Will haunt me to the tomb ! 


My God ! the of nature paſt, 

Will e' er a 7 at 
Of pleaſures ſadly ſweet ? 

Can love aſſume a calmer name ? 

My eyes with friendſhip's angel-flame 
An angel's beauty meet? 
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Ah! ſhould that firſt of finer forms gs 
Require, through life's impending ſtorms, - 
A ſympathy of ſoul; _ | 
The lov'd Maria of the mind 
Will ſend me, on the wings of wind, 
To Indus or the Pole. | 


ODE TO A MAN OF LETTERS, 


Lo, Winter's hoar dominion paſt ! 
bas _ of nature flies; 4 

Breathing the Spring, the zephyrs play 

And re-enthron'd the lord of day She 
Reſumes the golden ſkies. 


Attendant on the genial hours, 

The voluntary ſhades and flowers 
For rural lovers ſpring ; 

Wild choirs unſeen in concert Join, 


And round Apollo's ruſtic ſhrine 


The ſylvan muſes ſing. 


The fineſt vernal bloom that blows, 
The ſweeteſt voice the foreſt knows, 
Ariſe to vaniſh ſoon ; 
The roſe unfolds her robe of light, 
And Philomela gives her night 
To Richmond and to June. 


With bounded ray, and tranſient grace, 
Thus, Varro, holds the human race 
Their place and hour aflign'd; 
Loud let the venal trumpet ſound, 
Reſponſive never will rebound 
The echo of mankind. 


Yon forms divine that deck the ſphere, 
The radiant rulers of the year, 
Confeſs a nobler hand; 


|| Thron'd in the majeſty of morn, 


Behold the king of day adorn 
The ſkies, the ſea, the land. 


Nor did th' Almighty raiſe the ſky, 

Nor hang th' eternal lamps on high, 
On one abode to ſhine; | 

The circle of a thouſand ſuns 

Extends, while nature's period runs 
The theatre divine. 


Thus ſome, whom ſmiling nature hails 

To ſacred ſprings, and choſen vales, 
And ſtreams of old renown ; 

By noble toils and worthy ſcars, 

Shall win their manſion mid the ſtars, 
And wear th' immortal crown. 


| Bright in the firmament of fame 


The lights of ancient ages flame 

With never ſetting ray, 
On worlds unfound from hiſtory torn, 
O'er ages deep in time unborn, 

To pour the human day. 


Won from neglected waſtes of time, 
Apollo hails his faireſt clime, 
The provinces of mind; 
5 3. 


* 


An Egypt *, with eternal towers, 
See Montefquieu redeem the hours, 
From Lewis, to mankind. 


No tame remiſſion genius knows; 
No interval of dark repoſe, 0 4 

To quench the ethereal flame; 
From 1 


hebes to Troy the victor hies, 
And Homer with his hero vies' © © 
In varied paths to fame. 
The orb which rul'd thy natal night 
And uſher'd in a greater light 
Than ſets the pole on fire, + 


With undiminiſh'd luſtre crown'd, 
_ Unwearied walks th' eternal round, 
Amid the heav'nly quire. 


Proud in triumphal chariot hurl'd, 

And crown'd the maſter of the world, 
Ah! let not Philip's ſon, 

His ſoul in Syrian ſoftneſs drown'd, 

His brows with Perſian garlands bound. 
The race of pleaſure run! "4 


With eroſſing thoughts Alcides preſt, 

The awful — — addreſt, 
Ard pointing to the prize: 

“ Behold the wreath of glory ſhine! 

« And mark the onward path divine 
« That opens to the ſkies! 


« The heayenly fire muſt ever burn, 
« The hero's ſtep muſt never turn 
« From yon ſublime abodes; 
Long muſt thy life of labours prove 
« At laſt to die the ſon of Jove, 
„And mingle with the gods.” 
THE LOVERS. | 
[The lovers in the following poem were defcended 
of houſes that had been long at variance. The 
lady is firſt introduced as leaving her father's 
houſe, and venturing out in the darkneſs of the 
night, to meet with her lover. They meet at 


the appointed hour. The reſt of the dialogue 
paſſes in the chariot.] 
. _* Harriet. | 

*T1s midnight dark: tis filence deep, 
My father's houſe is huſh'd in fleep; 
In dreams the lover meets his bride, 
She ſees her loyer at her fide; 
The mourner's voice is now ſuppreſt, 
A while the weary are at reſt: | 
Tis midnight dark; *tis filence deep; 
I only wake, and wake to weep. 


The window's drawn, the ladder waits, 
I ſpy no watchman at the gates; 

No tread re-echoes through the hall, 

No ſhadow moves along the wall. 

I am alone” *Tis dreary night, 

O come, thou partner of my flight! 
Shield me from darknefs, from alarms; 
O take me trembling to thine arms 
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glected waſte 


My friend! my hu 
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| | | The dog howls difmal in the heath, 


The raven croaks the dirge of death; 

Ah me! difaſter's in the ſound ! 

The terrors of the night are round; 

A ſad miſchance any toi forebode, 

The demon of the dark's abroad, 

And lures, with apparition dire, | 
The night- ſtruck man through flood and fire; 


The howlet ſcreams ill-boding ſounds, 
The ſpirit walks unholy rounds ; 

The wizard's hour eclipſing rolls; 
The ſhades of hell uſurp the poles; 
The moon retires; the heaven departs. 
From opening earth a ſpectre ſtarts: 
My ſpirit dies Away my fears, 

My love, my life, my lord appears! 


. 

come, I come, my love ! my life ! 
And nature's deareſt name, my wife! 
Long have I lov'd thee ; long have ſou 
And dangers brav'd, and battles fought ; 
In this embrace our evils end; 

From this our better days aſcend ; 

The year of ſuffering now is o'er, 

At laſt we meet to part no more! 


My lovely bride ! my conſort, come! 
The rapid chariot rolls thee home. 


Harriet. 
I fear to gon] dare not ſtay. 
Look back.——1 dare not look that way, 


| Henry. 
No evil ever ſhall betide 
My love, while I am at her fide. 
Lo! thy protector and thy friend, 
The arms that fold thee will defend. 


| Harriet. 
Still beats my boſom with alarms: 
I tremble while I'm in thy arms! 
What will impaſſion'd lovers do? 
What have I done—=to follow you:? 
I leave a father torn with fears; 
leave a mother bath'd in tears; 
A brother girding on his ſword, 
Againſt my life, againſt my lord. 


Now, without father, mother, friend, 

On thee my future days depend; 

Wilt thou, for ever true to love, 

A father, mother, brother prove? 

O Henry !-—to thy arms I fall, 

nd! and my all!“ 

Alas! what hazards may I run? 

Shouldſt thou forſake me l' m undone. 
Henry. 

My Harriet, diſſipate he Dans, 

And let a huſband wipe thy tears; 

For ever join'd our fates combine, 

And I am yours, and you are mine. 

The fires the firmament that rend, 

On this devoted head deſcend, 

If e'er in thought from thee I rove, 

Or love thee leſs than now I love! 


Although our fathers have been foes, 


2 The fine provinces of Epypt, gained from a ney 


| From hatred ſtronger, love aroſe ; 
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The ſtar of Venus ſhines above, 
And all thy future life is love. 


Tom adverſe briars that threat: ning ſtood, 
4nd threw a horror o'er the wood, 
uo lovely roſes met on high. 
T2oſplanted to a better ſky, 
nd, grafted in one ſtock, they grow, 
b union ſpring, in beauty blow. 
| Harriet. 
uf heart believes my love; but ſtill 
I boding mind pre ſages ill: 
Ir luckleſs e ver was our love, 
Jack as the ſky that hung above. 
While we embraced, we ſhook with fears, 
ud with our kiſſes mingled tears; 
Ve net with murmurs and with ſighs, 
4nd parted {till with watery eyes. 


u unforeſeen and fatal hand 

(roſy'd all the meaſures love had plann'd; 
bruſon marr'd the tender hour, 

4 demon ſtarted in the bower; 

[ like the paſt, the future run, 

4nd my dark day is but begun, 

What clouds may hang above my head ? 
What tears may I have yet to ſhed ? 


Henry. 

do not wound that gentle breaſt, 
Nor fink, with fancied ills oppreſt ; 

i ſoftneſs, ſweetneſs, all, thou art, 
id love is virtue in thy heart. 

hat boſom ne'er ſhall heave again 
Bit to the poet's tender ſtrain; 

ud never more theſe eyes o'crflow 
But for a hapleſs lover's woe. 


mg on the ocean tempeſt-toſt, 
it laſt we gain the happy coaſt ; 
And fafe recount upon the ſhore 
bur ſufferings paſt, and dangers o'er : 
Pil ſcenes; the woes we wept erewhile 
ill make our future minutes ſmile : 
Ven ſudden joy from ſorrow ſprings, 


a the heart thrills through all its ſtrings ! 


| Harriet. | 
lj father's caſtle ſprings vo ſight; 
e towers that gave me to the light! 
) hills! O vales ! where I have play'd; 
Fe woods, that wrap me in your ſhade ! 
Dſcenes I've often wander'd o'er! 
) ſcenes I ſhall behold no more! 
lake a long, laſt, lingering view: 
lieu! my native land adicu! 


) father, mother, brother dear! 

names ſtill utter d with a tear! 

pon whoſe knees I've ſat and ſmil'd, 
hoſe griefs my blandiſhments beguil'd; 
hom 1 forſake in ſorrows old, 

hom I ſhall never more behold ! 

zewel, my friends, a long farewel, 


il time ſhall toll the funeral knell ! 


Henry. 
friends, thy father's houſe reſign; 
ſriends, my houſe, my all is thine, 
lwake, ariſe, my wedded wife, 
0 higher thoughts, and happier life ! 
8 PP 
or thee the marriage feaſt is ſpread, 
N thee the virgins deck the bed; 
for, Kl. | 


RY 


—— 
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They riſe, the dear domeſtic hours! 

The May of love unfolds her flowers; 
Youth, beauty, pleaſure ſpread the feaſt, 
Ard friendſhip fits a conſtant gueſt ; 

In cheerful peace the morn afcends, 


| In wine and love the evening ends; 


g 


At diſtance grandeur ſheds a ray, 
To gild the evening of our day. 


Connubial love has dearer names, 


And finer ties, and ſweeter claims, 


Than e'er unwedded hearts can feel, 
Than wedded hearts can e*er reveal; 
Pure as the charities above, 

Riſe the ſweet ſympathies of love; 
And cloſer cords than thoſe of life 
Unite the huſband to the wife. 


Like cherubs new come from the ſkies, 


Henrys and Harriets round us riſe ; 


And playing wanton in the hall, 
With accent ſweet their parents call 
To your fair images I run, 

You claſp tbe huſband in the ſon; 

O how the mother's heart will bound! 
O how the father's joy be crown'd ! 


A TALE. 


Wuxax paſt'ral Tweed, renown'd in ſong, 
With rapid murmur flows ; 

In Caledonia's claſſic ground, 
The hall of Artkur roſe. 


A braver Briton never arm'd 
To guard his native iſle ; 
A gentler friend did never make 
The ſocial circle ſmile. "x 


Twice he aroſe, from rebel rage 
To (ave the Britiſh crown; 
And in the field where heroes ſtrove 

He won him high renown. 


But to the ploughſhare turn'd the ſword, 
When bloody war did ceaſe ; 

And in the arbour which he rear'd, 
He rais'd the ſong of peace. 


An only daughter in his age 
Solac'd a father's care ; 

And all the country bleſs'd the name 
Of Emily the fair. 


The picture of her mother's youth, 
(Now fainted in the ſky); 

She was the angel of his age, 
And apple of his eye. 


Something unſeen o'er all her form 


Did nameleſs grace impart ; 
A ſecret charm that won the way 
At once into the heart. 


Her eye the pure etherial blue, 
Than that did fairer ſhow, 
Whene'er ſhe watch'd a father's look, 
Or wept a lover's woe: 
3Y 
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For now the lover of her youth 
To Indian climes had rov'd, 


To conquer fortune's eruel rage, 


And match the maid he lov'd. 


Her voice, the gentle tone of love, 
The heart a captive ſtole ; 

'The tender accent of her tongue 
Went thrilling through the ſoul. 


The graces, that for nature fair 
Preſent us mimic art ; 

The falſe refinements that refine 
Away the human heart, 


She knew not; in the ſimple robe 
Of elegance and eaſe, | 
Complete ſhe ſhone, and ever pleas'd, 
Without the thought to pleaſe. 


Inſtruct th* unplanted foreſt crab 
To leave its genius wild ; 

Subdue the monſter of the wood, 
And make the ſavage mild : 


But who would give the roſe a hue, 
Which nature has not giv*n ? 

But who would tame the nightingale, 
Or bring the lark from heav'n ? 


The father watching o'er his child, 
The joy of fathers found; 

And, bleft himſelf, he ſtretch'd his hand 
To bleſs the neighbours round, 


A patriarch in the vale of peace, 
To all he gave the law; 

The good he guarded in their rights, 
Aud kept the bad in awe. 


Lord of his own paternal field, 
He liberal dealt his tore: 

And call the ſtranger to his feaſt, 
The beggar to his door. 


But, ah! what mortal knows the hour 
Ot fate? A hand unſeen 


Upon 3 ever reſts, 


And ſu 


Arthur was ſurety for his friend, 
Who ffed to foreigu climes, 
And left him to the gripe of law, 

The victim ot his. crimes, 


en ſhifts the ſcene. 


The ſun, that, xiſing ſaw him lord 
Of bill and valley round, 

Beheld him, at his ſetting hour, 
Without one toot of ground. 


Forth from the hall no longer his, 
He is a pilgrim gone, 

And walks a ſtranger o'er the fields. 

He lately call'd his own. 


The blaſt of Winter whiſtled loud 
And ſhrill through the void hall; 


And heavy on his hoary locks 


The ſhower of night did fall. 


Claſp'd in his daughter's trembling hand, 
He journey d ſad and flow; oh 


At times he ſtopt to look behind, 
And tears began to flow. 


Wearied, and faint, and cold, and-wet, 
To ſhelter he did hie; 


Beneath the covert of this rock, 


„% My daughter, let us die!“ 


At midnight in the weary waſte, 
In ſorrow ſat the pair; 

She chaff'd his ſhiv'ring hands, and wrung 
The water from his hair. 


The ſigh ſpontaneons roſe, the tear 
Involuntary flow'd ; . 

No word of comfort ceuld ſhe ſpeak, 
Nor would ſhe weep aloud. 


* In yonder hall my fathers liv'd, 
„In yonder hall they died; 


Each by his ſpouſe's ſide. 


„Oft have I made yon hall reſound 
With ſocial ſweet delight; 

And marked not the morning hour, 

That ſtole upon the night. 


«© When there the wanderers of the dark, 
Repoſing, ceas'd to roam; 

And ſtrangers, happy in the hall, 
** Pid find themſelves at home: 


J little thought that, thus forlorn, 

In deſerts I ſhould bide, 

| And have not where to lay the head, 
„Amid the world ſo wide?“ 


A ſtranger, wandering through the wood, 
{ Beheld the hapleſs pair; 

Long did he look in filence ſad, 
Then ſhriek'd as in deſpair. 


He ran, and lowly at the feet 
Of his late lord he fell; 

« Alas, my maſter, have I liv'd 
* To bid your houſe farewel! 


1 « But I will never bid adien 


| © To him I pris'd fo high: 
As with my maſter I have liv'd, 
I'll with my maſter die. 


c I ſaw the Summer. friend, who ſhar'd 
«© The banquet in your hall, 
% Depart, nor caſt one look behind 
On the forſaken wall. 


| c I ſaw the daily, nightly gueſt 


«© The changing ſcene forſake ; 


* Nor drop a tear, nor turn his ſteps 


«© The long fare wel to take: 


or Then to the ſervice of my lord 


« I vow'da throbbing heart; 
« And in the changes of your life 
«© To bear an humble part. 


% Forgive the ſond officious zeal - 
« Of one that loves his lord! 
e The new poſſeſſor of your fietd 


“A ſuppliant I implox'd. 


Now in that church. yard's aiſle they fleep, 
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told the treachery of your friend, 
« The ſtory of your woe, 

« And ſought his favour, when I ſa 
« His tears begin to flow. 


#[aſk'd the hamlet of the hill, 
« The lone ſequeſter'd ſeat, 

# Your choſen haunt and favourite bower, 
« To be your laſt retreat. | 


[offer d—what was all your own 
« The gold I had in ſtore ; 

«Low at his feet I fell, and wept 
« That I could give no more. 


Jour gold is your's,“ the generous youth 
With gentle accent ſaid; 

Jour maſter's be that little field, 
« And cheerful be his ſned!““ 


« Now Heav'n has heard my prayer; I've wiſh'd 
« I could in part repay N 

The favours your extended hand 
« Beftow'd from day to day. 


«]yet may ſee a garland green 
« Upon the hoary head ; 

et ſee my maſter Þleft, before 
« [dwell among the dead!“ 


hb flence Arthur look'd to Heav'n, 
And claſp'd his Edwin's hand; 
The eyes of Emily in tears 
Expreſs'd affection bland. 


From opening heaven the moon appear'd; 
Fair was the face of night; | 

Fight in their beauty ſhone the ſtars; 
The air was flowing light. 


Ahur reſum'd the pilgrim's ſtaff; 
They held their lonely way 

Dm through the foreſt's darkſome bourne, 
Till near the dawning day. 


Then a long line of ruddy light, 
That quiver'd to and fro, 

Rereal'd their lone retreat, and clos'd 
The pilgrimage of woe. 


Re enter'd ſolemn, flow, and ſad, 
The deſtin'd hermitage, 

Alttle and a lonely hut, 
To cover hapleſs age. 


Re claſp'd his daughter in his arms, 
And kiſs'd a falling tear; 

" Thave my all, ye gracious powers ! 
* I have my daughter here!“ 


Aſober banquet to prepare, 
Emilia cheerful goes; 

The faggot blaz'd the window glanc'd, 
The heart of age aroſe. | 


would not be, that guilty man, 
„With all his golden ſtore; 

Nor change my lot with any wretch 
That counts his thouſands o'er, 


„ Now here at laſt we are at home, 
We can no lower fall; 
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Low in the cottage peace can dwell, 
« As inthe lordly hall. # 


The wants of nature are but few; 
« Her banquet ſoon is ſpread ; 
The tenant of the vale of tears 

© Requires but daily bread. 


The food that grows in every field 

„ Will life and health prolong: 

And water from the ſpring ſuffice 

Jo quench the thirſty tongue. : 


But all the Indies, with their wealth, 
And earth, and air, and ſeas, 

Will never quench the ſickly thirſt 

« And craving of diſeaſe. | 


My humble garden to my hand 

“ Contentment's feaſt will yield; 
And, in the ſeaſon, harveſt white 
„% Will load my little field. 


Like nature's ſimple children here, 
„With nature's ſelf we'll live, 
And, of the little that is left, 


„Have ſomething ſtill to give. 


The fad viciſſitudes of life. 
Long have I learn'd to bear; 


But, oh: my daughter, thou art new 


© To ſorrow and to care! 


How ſhall that fine and flow'ry form, 
In ſilken folds confin'd, 

That ſcarcely fac'd the Summer's gale, 
« Endure the Wint'ry wind ? 


Ah! how wilt thou ſuſtain a ſky 
With angry tempeſt red? 

How wilt thou bear the bitter ſtorm 
+ That's hanging o'er thy head? 


| Whate'er thy juſtice dooms, O God! 


© I take with temper mild; 
But, oh! repay it thouſand-fold 
In bleſſings on my child!“ 


Weep not for me, thou father fond !" 
The virgin ſoft did ſay ; 

Could I contribute to thy peace, 
„O, I would bleſs the day! 


The Parent who provides for all, 

For us will now provide; 

Theſe hands have learn'd the gayer arts 

© Of elegance and pride; | 


What once amus'd a vacant haur, 

„Shall now the day engage; 

And vanity ſhall ſpread the board 

« Of poverty and age. : 


At eventide, how blithe we'll meet, 
And, while the faggots blaze, 
Recount the trifles of the time, 

© And dream of better days! 


I'll read the tragic tales of old, 

* To ſooth a father's woes; 

I'll lay the piliow'for thy head, 

„And ling thee to repoſe.” 
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The father wept. Th y wond'rou:, han . — 
Almighty, I adore ! 

J had not known how bleſt I was, 
„Had I not been ſo poor! 


„Now bleſt be God for what is reft, 
„% And bleſt for what is given! 

£ Thou art an angel, O my child! 

With thee I dwell in heaven!” 


Then, in the garb of ancient times, 
They trod the paſt'ral plain: : 

od who deſcribes a Summer's day, 
Or paints the —_—— main: 


One day, a wanderer in the wood 

' The lonely threſhold preſt; 

»Twas then that Arthur's humble roof 
Had firſt receiv'd a gueſt. | 


The ſtranger told his tender tale: 
I come from foreign climes; 
« From countries red with Indian blood, 
And ſtain'd with Chriſtian crimes. 


«O may Britannia never hear 
What theſe ſad eyes have ſeen! 
„May an eternal veil be drawn 

„„ That world and this between! 
* No frantic avarice fir'd my ſoul, 
And Heav'n my wiſhes crown'd ; 
For ſoon a fortune to my mind 
73 With i innocence I found. 


1 From exile ſad, returning. home, 
I kifs'd the ſacred earth "EIN 

% And flew to find my native woods 

And walls that gave me birth. 


1 To church on Sunday fond I went, 
* © In hopes to mark unſeen, 

„ All my old friends afſembled round 
* The circle of the A 


& Alas, the change that time had made! 
My ancient friends were gone; 
Another race poſfeſs'd the walls, 
And I was left alone 


«A ſtranger among firangets, * 
I look'd from pew to pe-; 
But not the face of one old friend 
KRoſe imag'd to my vie w. 


The horrid plough had ras'd the green, 

Where we have often play'd ; 

& The ax had felPd the wither tree, 
The ſchool-boy's Summer. ſhade. ., 

1 One maid, the beauty of the vale, 

„ To whom I vow'd my care, 

& And gave my heart, had fled away, 

* And none could tell me where, 


« My cares and toils in foreign climes 


Were for that peerleſs maid ; 
She roſe in beauty by 8 5 
My toils wer all repaid. 


a By Indian Areams I fat alone, 
40 WW 3 native . 
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[„ Twas ſhe that cheer'd my captive hours, 
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* And on my ancient friends, I thought, 
„And wept the weary while. 


« She came in every dream, 
As, ſmiling on the rear of night, 
Appears the morning beam. 


« In queſt of her, I wander wild, 

„ Cer mountain, ſtream, and plain; z 
« And, if I find her not, I fly 

« To Indian climes again.” 


The father thus began : © My ſon, 
+ Mourn not thy wretched fate; 
For he that rules in heaven decrees 
This life a mixed ſtate. 


- The ſtream that carries us along, 
* Flows through the vale of tears; 
_ Yet, on the darkneſs of cur day, 
& The bow of heav'n appears. 


The roſe of Sharon, king of flowers, 
© Is fenc'd with prickes round; 

* Queen of the vale, the lily fair 
Among the thorns is found. 


= 


& Ev'n while we raiſe the ſong, we figh — 
« The melancholy while ; Jud ſve 
& And, down the face of mortal man, ms 
on The tear ſucceeds the ſmile. 3 
Nought pure or perfect here is found; 8 She 
* But when this night is o'er, | 
„ Th' eternal morn will ſpring on high, [loy'd 
And we ſhall weep no more. And ſw 
* Beyond the dim horizon fas, _ 
That bounds the mortal eye, * i 
A better country blooms to view, 4 * 
Beneath a brighter y.“ — 4 
Unſeen the trembling virgin heard Zur 
The ſtranger's tale of woe; by thr 
Then enter'd, as an angel bright, d 
In beauty's higheſt glow. - _ 
The ſtranger roſe, he look'd, he gaz'd, 0 wy 
He ſtood a ſtatue pale; 
His heart did throb, his cheek did change, Like for 
His fault'ring voice did fail. I tends 
At laſt, * My Emily herſelf . 10 * 
Alive in all her charms!” We we 
The father kneel'd ; the lover's rulh'd « And | 
To one another's arms. - 
In ſpeechleſs ecſtaſy entranc'd =p i 
| Long while they did remain; ur hea 
They glow'd; they trembl'd, and they wha. inet 
They wept and wept again. A food 
The father lifted up his hands, „We v. 
To bleſs the happy pair; 
Heav'n ſmil'd on Edward the er Awealt 
4 a the fair. F101, lluſtrio 
_ WT 
| © MONIMIA: * * 
n t Har 
AN ODE- be v 
| Inv weeds of ſorrow wildly dight, 
Alone beneath the gloom of night, a — ni 
| nn went to mourn ; 2h N ys 1 


b'd, 
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ts left a mother's fond alarms; 
ge left a father's folding arms; 
4h! never to return 4 | 


le bell had ſtruck the midnight hour, 
Fiaſrous planets now had pow'r, 

ud evil ſpirits reign'd ; 

ſe lone owl from the cloiſter'd iſle, 

ſer falling fragments of the pile, 
ILboding prophet plain'd. 


file down her devious footſteps ſtray, 
+ tore the willows by the way, 

ind gaz d upon the wave: 
fe raifing wild to heav'n her eyes, 
ith ſobs and broken accent, cries, 

ll meet thee in the grave. 


dt o'er the border of the ſtream, 
knin'd by a tranfient beam, 
de knew the wonted grove ; 
r lover's hand had deck'd it fine, 
bd roſes mix d with myrtles twine, 
To form the bower of love. 


tuneful Philomela roſe, \ 
Il ſweetly mournful ſung her woes, 
Enamour'd of the tree: 
uch d with the melody of woe, 
tre tender tears began to flow, 
She mourns her mate like me.” 


[lov'd my lover from a child, 

And ſweet the youthful cherub ſmil'd, 
And wanton'd o'er the green; 

Re train d my nightingale to ſing, 

He ſpoil'd the gardens of the ſpring, 

* To crown me rural queen. 


Ny brother died before his day; 
&d through the church-yard's dreary way, 
e wont to walk at eve; 

And bending o'er th? untimely urn, 

long at the monument to mourn, 

And look upon his grave. 


Lke forms funereal while we ſtand, 
h tender mood he held my hand, 

* And laid his cheek to mine; 

My boſom beat unknown alarms, 

Ne wept in one another's arms, 
And mingled tears divine. 


from ſweet compaſſion love aroſe, 

bur hearts were wedded by our woes, 

* Ard pair'd upon the tomb; | 
Atteſting all the powers above, 

A fond romance of fancied love 

We vow'd our days to come. 


4 wealthy lord from Indian ſkies, 
lluſtrious in my parent's eyes, 

* Implor'd a mutual mind; 

kd to my chamber I withdrew, 
* Harry's footſteps never flew 

' The wonted ſcene to find. 


Three nights in dire ſuſpenſe I ſat 
Alone ; the fourth convey'd my fate, 
dent from a foreign ſhore 5= 
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Go, where thy wandering wiſhes tend, 
« Go, and embrace thy father's friend, 

VLou never ſee me more: 


« Deſpair ! diſtraction! I obey'd, 
« And one diforder'd moment made 
% An ever-wretched wife; 
&« Ah! in the circuit of one ſun, 
Heaven! I was wedded and undone, 
And deſolate for life! 


« Apart my wedding robes I tore, 

And guarded tears now guſhing o'er 
% Diftain'd the bridal bed 

% Wild I invok'd the funeral yell, 

© And ſought devoted now to dwell 
For ever with the dead. 


« My lord to Indian climates went, 
A letter from my lover ſent - 
* Renew'd-cternal woes f 
« Before my love my laſt words greet, 
* Wrapt in the weary winding ſheet, 
« I in the duſt repoſe ! 


Perhaps yaur parents have deceiv'd, 
« Perhaps too raſhly I believ'd 
A tale of treach'rous art; 
„ Monimia! could you now behold 
* The youth you lov'd in ſorrows old, 
„Oh! it would break thy heart! 


Now in the grave for ever laid, 

“ A conſtant ſolitary ſhade, 
„Thy Harry hangs o'er thee ! 

« For you I fled my native ſky ; 

Loaded with life for you I die; 
« My love, remember me!“ 


& Of all the promiſes of youth, * 
c The tears of tenderneſs and truth, 
„The throbs that lovers ſend ; 


- & The vows in one another's arms, 


« The ſecret ſympathy of charms; 
„% My God! is this the end?” 


She ſaid, and ruſhing from the bow'r, . 
| Devoted ſought in evil hour 
The promontory ſteep ; 
Hung o'er the margin of the main, 
Her fix'd and earneft eyehalls ſtrain 
The daſhing of the deep. 


« Waves that refound from ſhore to ſhore | 
Rocks loud rebellowing to the roar 
% Of ocean, ſtorm, and wind! 
Tour elemental war is tame, 5 
« To that which rages in my frame, 
« The battle of the mind! 


With downcaſt eye and maſing mood, 
A lurid interval ſhe ſtood 


| | The victim of deſpair; 


Her arms then toſſing to the ſkies, 
She pour'd in nature's ear her cries, _ 
« My God! my father! where?“ 


Wild on the ſummit of the ſteep 


She ruminated long the deep, 


And felt her freezing blood: 
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Approaching feet ſhe heard behind, 

Then ſwifter than the win ged wind 
She plung'd into the flood. 


Her form emerging from the wave 
Both parents ſaw, but could not ſave; 
The ſhriek of death aroſe ! 
At once ſhe ſunk to riſe no more ; 

And ſadly ſounding to the ſhore, 
The parted billows cloſe : ; 


ODE 


. WRITTEN IN A VISIT TO THE COUNTRY IN 
_ © AUTUMN, 


*T1s paſt ! no more the Summer blooms ! 
Aſcending in the rear, 
Behold congenial Autumn comes, 
The Sabbath of the year ! 
What time thy holy whiſpers breathe, | 
The penſive evening ſhade beneath, 
And twilight conſecrates the floods ; 
While nature ſtrips her garment gay, 
And wears the veſture of decay, . 
O let me wander through the ſounding woods ! 


Ah! well-known ſtreams! ah! wonted groves, 

Still pictur'd in my mind "= 

Oh! ſacred ſcene of youthful loves, 
Whoſe image lives behind ! 

While ſad I ponder on the paſt, 

The joys that muſt no longer laſt ; 
The wild-flow'r ftrown on Summer's bier, 

The dying muſic of the grove, 

And the laft elegies of love, 

Diſſolve the ſoul, and draw the tender tear! 


Alas! the hoſpitable hall, 
Where youth and friendſhip play'd, 
Wide to the winds a ruin'd wall 
Projects a death-like ſhade ! 
The charm is vaniſh'd from the vales; 
No voice with virgin-whiſper hails 
A ſtranger to his native bow'rs : 
No more Arcadian mountains bloom, 
Nor Enna valleys breathe perfume, - 
'The fancied Eden fades with all its flowers ! 


Companions of the youthful ſcene, 
Endear'd from earlieſt days! 

With whom I ſported on the green, 
Or rov'd the woodland maze ? 

Long-exil'd from your native clime, 

Or by the thunder-ftroke of time 
Snatch'd to the ſhadows of deſpair ; 

I hear your voices in the wind, 
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Your forms in every walk I find, 
I ſtretch my arms: ye vaniſh into air! 


My ſteps, when innocent and young, 
Theſe fairy paths purſu'd; 

And wand'ring o'er the wild, I ſung 
My fancies to the wood. 

I mourn'd the linnet-lover's fate, 

Or turtle from her murder'd mate, 
Condemn'd the widow'd hours to wail; 

Or while the mournful viſion roſe, 

I ſought to weep for imag'd woes, 

Nor real life believ'd a tragic tale! 


Alas ! misfortune's cloud unkind 
May Summer ſoon o'ercaſt ! - 

And cruel fate's untimely wind 

All human beauty blaſt ! 

The wrath of nature ſmites our bowers, 

And promis'd fruits and cheriſh'd flowers, 
The hopes of life in embryo ſweeps; 

Pale v'er the ruins of his prime, 

And deſolate before his time, | 

In filence ſad the mourner walks and weeps! 


Relentleſs power ! whoſe fated ſtroke 
O'er wretched man prevails ! 


Ha ! love's eternal chain is broke, 


And friendſhip's covenant fails! 
Upbraiding forms! a moment's eaſe 


O memory! how ſhall I appeaſe 


The bleeding ſhade, the unlaid ghoſt ? 


What charm can bind the guſhing eye? 


What voice conſole-th* inceſſant figh, 
And everlaſting longings for the loſt ? 


Yet not unwelcome waves the wood, 
That hides me in its gloom, 
While loſt in melancholy mood 
I muſe upon the tomb. 
Their chequer'd leaves the branches ſhed; 
Whirling in eddies o'er my head, 
They ſadly figh that Winter's near : 
The warning voice I hear behind, 
That ſhakes the wood without a wind, 


| And ſolemn ſounds the death-bell of the year, 


Nor will I court Lethean ſtreams, 
The ſorrowing ſenſe to ſteep; 


| Nor drink oblivion of the themes 


On which I love to weep. 
Belated oft by fabled rill, 
While nightly o'er the hallowed hill 
Aereal muſic ſeems to mourn ; 
I'll liſten Autumn's cloſing ſtrain ; 
Then woo the walks of youth again, 
And pour my ſorrows o'er th* untimely urn! 
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HYMNS. 


HYMN I. 
THE PRAYER OF JACOB, 
O Gop of Abraham! by whoſe hand 
Thy people ſtill are fed; 


Who, through this weary pilgrimage, 
Haſt all our fathers led! 


Our vows, our prayers, we now preſent 


Before thy throne of grace; 


| God of our fathers, be the God 


Of their ſucceeding race 


Through each perplexing path of life 
Our wandering footſteps guide, 


( ſprea 
Till 2 


gre us by day our daily bre ad, 
4nd raiment fit provide 

dread thy covering wings around, 
Till all our wand'rings ceaſe, 

ud at our fathers' lov'd abode 
bur feet arrive in peace! 


uur with the humble voice of prayer 
Thy mercy we implore; 


1 ſhen with the grateful voice of praiſe 
Thy goodneſs we'll adore : 
HYMN II. 


THE COMPLAINT OF NATURE. 


ſry are thy days and full of woe, 
0 man of woman born! 

Thy doom is written, duſt thou art, 
And ſhalt to duſt return, 


ſetermin'd are the days that fly 
ducceſſive o'er thy head; 

R The number'd hour is on the wing, 

Ive That lays thee with the dead. 


ks! the little day of life 
b; ſhorter than a ſpan ; 

Yet black with thouſand hidden ills 
Tomiſerable man. 


(zyis thy morning, flattering hope 
Thy ſprightly ſtep attends ; 

Jt ſoon the tempeſt howls behind, 
And the dark night deſcends. 


Before its ſplendid hour the cloud 
Comes o'er the beam of light; 
Apilgrim in a weary land, 
Man tarries but a night. 


Behold ! ſad emblem of thy tate, 
The flowers that paint the field; 

(r trees that crown the mountain's brow, 
And boughs and bloſſoms yield. 


When chill the blaſt of Winter blows, 
ear, Away the Summer flies, 
The flowers reſign their ſunny robes, 
And all their beauty dies. 


Nipt by the year the foreſt fades ; 
Ard ſhaking to the wind, | 

The leaves tols to and fro, and ſtreak 
The wilderneſs behind. | 


The Winter paſt, reviving flowers 
Anew ſhall paint the plain, 
The woods ſhall hear the voice of Spring, 
1! And flouriſh green again. 


But man departs this earthly ſcene, 
Ah! never to return ! 
Vo ſecond Spring ſhall e' er revive 
The aſhes of the urn. 


Th' inexorable doors of death 
What hand can e'er unfold ? 

Who from the cearments of the tomb 
Can raiſe the human mold? 


The mighty flood that rolls along 
{ts torrents to the main, 
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The waters loſt can ne'er recal 
From that abyſs again. 


The days, the years, the ages, dark 
Deſcending down to night, 

Can never, never be redeem'd 
Back to the gates of light, 


So man departs the living ſcene, 
To night's perpetual gloom ; 

The voice of morning ne'er ſhall break 
The ſlumbers of the tomb. 


Where are our fathers! Whither gone 
The mighty men of old ? 

The patriarchs, prophets, princes, kings, 
In ſacred books enroll'd. 


« Gone to the reſting-place'of man, 
“ The everlaſting home, 
Where ages paſt have gone before, 
Where ſuture ages come.” 


Thus nature pour'd the wail of woe, 
And urged her earneſt cry; 

Her voice in agony extreme 
Aſcended to the ſky. f 

| Th' Almighty heard: Then from his throne 
In majeſty he roſe; 

And from the Heaven, that open'd wide, 
His voice in mercy flows. 


« When mortal man reſigns his breath, 
« And falls a clod of clay, 


« To neversſ{etting day. 


« Prepar'd of old for wicked men 
« The bed of torment lies; 
« The juſt ſhall enter into bliſs 
Immortal in the ſkies.” 


HYMN III. 


TRUST IN PROVIDENCE, 


ALMIGHTY father of mankind, 

On thee my hopes remain ; 
And when the day of trouble comes, 
4 I ſhall not truſt in vain. 


Thou art our kind Preſerver, from 

| The cradle ro the tomb; 

And I was caſt upon thy care, 
Even from my mother's woma, 


In early ears thou waſt my guide, . 
And of my youth the friend ; 
And as my days began with thee, * 

With thee my days ſhall end. 


I know the power in whom I truſt, 
The arm on which J lean ; 

He will my Saviour ever be, 
Who has my Saviour been. 


In former times, when trouble came, 

Thou didſt not ſtand afar; Poe” 
Nor didſt thou prove an abſent friend 
{| Amid the din of war. 


My God, who cauſedſt me to hope, 
When life hegan to heat, 
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And when a ſtranger in the world, 
Didſt guide my wandering feet; 


Thou wilt not caſt me off, when age 
And evil days deſcend; . 

Thou wilt not leave me in deſpair, 
To mourn my latter end. 


Therefore in life I'll truſt to thee, 
In death 1 will adore; 

And after death will ſing thy praiſe, 
When time ſhall be no more. 


HYMN IV. 


HEAVENLY WISDOM. © 


O narery is the man who hears 
Inſtruction's warning voice, 
And who celeſtial wiſdom makes 

His early, only choice. 


For ſhe has treaſures greater far 
Than <aſt or weſt unfold, 

And her reward is more ſecure 
Than is the gain of gold. 

In her right hand ſhe holds to view 
A length of happy years, 

And in her left, the prize of fame 
And honour bright appears. 


She guides the young, with innocence, 
In pleafure's path to tread, | 
A crown of pry Bo beſtows 
Upon the hoary head. 


According as her labours riſe, 

$0 her rewards increaſe, 

Her ways are ways of pleafantneſs, 
And all her paths are peace. 


HYMN V. 


BynoLd ! the mountain of the Lord 
In latter days fhall rife, 
Above the mountains and the hills, 
And draw the wond'ring eyes. 


To this the joyful nations round 
All tribes and tongues ſhall flow, 

Up to the Hill of God they'll fay, 
And to his houſe we'll go. 


The beam that fhines on Zion hill 
Shall lighten every land ; 

The King who reigns in Zion towers 

Shall all the world command. | 


No ſtrife ſhall vex Meſſiah's reign, 
Or mar the peaceful years, 6 
To ploughſhares ſoon they beat their ſwords, 
o pruning-hooks their ſpears. \ 


No longer hoſts encountering hoſts, 

Their millions flain deplore; 
'They hang the trumpet in the hall, 
And ſtudy war no more. 


Come then—O- come from every land, 
Io worſhip at his ſhrine; 
And, walking in the light of God, 
With holy beauty's Kine. 


HYMN VI. 


BZHorp! tht Ambaſſador divine, 
Deſcending from above, 

To publiſh to mankind the law 
Of everlaſting love! 


On him in rich effuſion pour'd 
The heavenly dew deſcends; 
And truth divine he ſhall reveal, 

To earth's remoteſt ends. 


No trumpet- ſound, at his approach, 
Shall ſtrike the wondering ears; 
But ſtill and gentle breathe the voice 

In which the God appears. 


By his kind hand the ſhaken reed 
Shall raiſe its failing frame; 

The dying embers ſhall revive, 
And kindle to a flame, 


The onward progreſs of his zeal 
Shall never know decline, 

Till foreign lands and diſtant iſles 
Receive the law divine. | 


He who ſpread forth the arch of heaven, 
And bade the planets roll, 

Who laid the baſis of the earth, 
And form'd the human ſoul. 


A prophet from the ſky, 
Wide o'er the nations to proclaim 
The meſſage from on high. 


Before thy face the ſhades of death 
Shall take to ſudden flight, 

«© The people who in darkneſs dwell 
Shall hail a glorious light; 


The gates of braſs ſhall 'ſunder burſt, 


*The iron fetters fall; 
The promis'd jubilee of Heaven 
. © Appainted riſe o'er all. 


And lo! preſaging thy approach, 


The Heathen temples ſhake, 


* And trembling in forſaken fanes. 


« The fabled idols quake. 


I am Jehovah: I am One: 

« My name ſhall now be known; 
„No idol ſhall uſurp my praiſe, 
Nor mount into my throne.” 


Lo, former ſcenes, predicted once, 
Conſpicuous riſe to view; 

And future ſcenes, predicted now, 
Shall be accompliſh's too. 


| Now ſing a new ſong to the Lord ! 


Let earth his praiſe reſound ; 
Ye who upon the ocean dwell, 
And fill the iſles around. 


O city of the Lord! begin 
| The univerſal ſong; 

And let the ſcatter'd villages 
The joyful notes prolong. 


Let Kedar's wilderneſs afar 


Thus faith the Lord, © Thee have I ſent, 


| Lift uy the lonely voice; . 


4nd let the tenants of the rock 
with accent rude rejoice. | 


0 from the ſtreams of diſtant lands 
Unto ene ſing! * 

And joyful from the mountain tops 
Shout to the Lord the King ! 


let all combin'd with one accord 
chovah's glories raiſe, 
115 remoteſt bounds of earth 
The nations ſound his praiſe. 


HYMN VII. 


Vrss1an! at thy glad approach 
The howling wilds are ſtill; 
Thy praiſes fill the lonely waſte, 
And breathe from every hill. 


The hidden fountains, at thy call, 
Their facred ſtores unlock ; 

Loud in the deſert ſudden ſtreams 
Burſt living from the rock. 


The incenſe of the Spring aſcends 
Upon the morning gale ; 

Red o'er the hill the roſes bloom 
The lilies in the vale. 


Renew'd, the earth a robe of light, 
A robe of beauty wears; 

And in new heavens a brighter ſun 
Leads on the promis'd years. 


The kingdom of Meſſiah come, 
Appointed times diſcloſe ; 

And fairer in Emanuel's land 
The new creation glows. 


Let Iſrael to the Prince of Peace 
The loud hoſannah fing ! 

With hallelujahs and with hymns, 
0 Zion, hail thy King! 


„ HYMN VIII. 


Warn Jeſus, by the virgin brought, 
So runs the law of Heaven, 

Was offer'd holy to the Lord, 
And at thy altar given; 


Simeon the juſt and the devout, 
Who frequent, in the fane 
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He bends on earth a brot 


Had for the Saviour wailed long, 
But vraited ſtill in vain; 


Came Heaven-dire&ed at the hour 
When Mary held her ſon; 
He ſtretched forth his aged arms, 
While tears of gladneſs run: 
With holy joy upon his face 
The good * ſmil'd, 
While fondly in his wither'd arms 
He claſp'd the promis d child. 


And then he lifted up to Heaven 
An earneſt aſking eye; 


1 My joy is full, my hour is come, 


Lord let thy ſervant die. 


At laſt my arms embrace my Lord, 
Now let their vigour ceaſe; 
At laſt my eyes my Saviour ſee, 
| Now let them cloſe in peace! 


The ſtar and glory of the land 
Hath now begun to ſhine; 

The morning that ſhall gild the globe 
Breaks on theſe eyes of mine ! 


HYMN IX. 


Wurxx high the heavenly temple ſtands 
The houſe of God'not made with hands, 
A great high prieſt our nature wears, 
The patron of mankind appears. , 


He who for men in mercy ſtood, 5 
And pour'd on earth his precious blood, 
Purſues in Heaven his plan of grace, 
The Guardian God of human race. 


Though now aſcended up on high, 
er's eye, 

Partaker of the human name, 

He knows the frailty of our frame. 


Our fellow-ſuff*rer yet retains 

A fellow-feeling of our pains; 

And ſtill remembers in the ſkies _ .. 
His tears, and agonies, and eries. 


In every pang that rends the heart, 
The Man of Sorrows had a part; 

He ſympathiſes in our grief, 

And to the ſuff*rer ſends relief, 

With boldneſs, therefore, at the throne 
Let us make all our ſorrows known, 
And aſk the aids of heavenly power, 
To help us in the evil hour. 
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THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


Lo! where on Ifis* bank, fair England's muſe 
Laments the leader of her laureat train; 
Whoſe art, with chivalry's romantic hues, 
Combines the chaſteneſs of the claſſic ſtrain : 
She mourns that ſage, whoſe patient toil purſues 
Her faultering ſteps through time's extenſive plain 
And from primeval ſhades her progreſs ſhows, 
Down to the brightnefs of Eliza's reign: 
With the rich meed of ſome melodious tear, 
Fain would ſhe now that cruel ſtroke deplore, 
Which ſtopt her darling in his fair career 
Of antiquarian ſearch, and critic lore: 
For ftill, while taſte or ſhe can honour claim, 
Each age ſhall venerate her WarToN's name? 
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© THE LIFE OF WARTON. 


Tzomas WarTON, the © Hiſtorian of Engliſh Poetry,” was born in the year 1728. He belong- 
ed to a poetical family. His father, Thomas Warton, B. P. was fellow of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, and afterwards Poetry Profeſſor in that Univerſity, from 1718 to 1728, and Vicar of Baſing- 
ſoke in Hants, and of Cobham in Surrey. He married Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Joſeph 
Richardſon, Rector of Dunefold, in Surrey, by whom he had two ſons, Joſeph, the preſent reſpect- 
able Maſter of Wincheſter School, the poet, and one daughter, Jane. He does not appear to have 
publiſhed any thing in his lifetime; but after his death, which happened at Baſingſtoke, in 1745, 
a volume of poems was printed by ſubſcription in 1748. Amburſt's © Terræ Filius“ contains ſome 
anecdotes of him. His mother died at Wincheſter, in 1762. His brother, Dr. Joſeph Warton, is 
advantageouſly known to the world, by his © Ode to Fancy,” and other ingenious poems in © Dod- 
ſly's Collection, © Eſſay on the Genius and Writings of Pope,” © Tranſlation of the Paſtorals 
and Eclogues of Virgil,” and an edition of the © Works of Pope,” with notes. 

By his quotation from Gray's Ode, in his De/cription of the City College and Cathedral of Winchefter, 
and his Latin poem on Catharine Hill, we learn that he received his education at the ſeminary over 
'which his brother now preſides. 

In due time he became a member of Trinity College, Oxford ; took the degree of Maſter of Arts 
in 1750, of Bachelor of Divinity in 1767 ; but did not ſucceed to the Maſterſhip of his college, as 
might have been expected, when it became vacant in 1776, though he continued to reſide in it till 
his death. | 

In a life paſſed within the limits of a college, where the tranſitions from the ſtudy to the com- 
mon- room, and from thence back to the ſtudy, mark the paſſing day with ſcarce any variation, no- 
thing of incident is to be expected, nothing will be found important enough to be recorded. Yet 
alife thus ſpent is not to be contemned. The writings of Warton ſhew, that one at leaſt has been 
productive of much entertainment, much uſefulneſs to the world. 

He very early exerted his poetical talents, as may be ſeen by the dates of h his ſeveral publications; 
which may be conſidered as the principal landmarks in his life. 

In 1745, he publiſhed Five Paſtoral Eclogues ; the ſcenes of which are ſuppoſed to lie among the 
Hepherds oppreſſed by the war in Germany, 4to. Theſe Eclogues have not been collected in his 
works, and have eluded the diligence of the preſent writer. 

In 1747, he publiſhed The Pleaſures of Melancholy, written in 1745, 4to, reprinted in Dodfley's 
Collection, which was followed by The Progreſs of Diſcontent, a Poem, written at Oxford in 1746, 
firſt printed in The Student; and Newmarket, à Satire, fol. 1750, INI in © Pearch's Col- 
lection, and again in / Dodſley's Collection.“ 

At a time when few are capable of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in any extraordinary degree, he 
rendered a ſervice to his Alma Mater, which could not but be acceptable. 

It is well known that Tory, if not Jacobite principles, were ſuſpected to prevail much in the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford, about the time of the Rebellion in 1745; and ſoon after its ſuppreſſion, the folly 
and drunken extravagance of ſeveral young men belonging to one of the colleges, gave offence to 
the friends of the Houſe of Hanover, in a manner which occaſioned a proſecution in the Court of 
King's Bench, and a ſtigma on the Vice-Chancellor and ſome of the heads of houſes, | 
In 1748, while this matter was the ſubject of converſation, Mr Maſon publiſhed his © Iſis, an 
elegy, in which, after ARS the worthics ſhe formerly boaſted, ſhe laments her degenerate 

ſons, chat, Ys . : 


madly bold 
To Freedom's foes infernal orgies hold. 


In anſwer to Mr. Maſon's elegy, which was much applauded, and with great reaſon, at the timg 
of its publication, Warton publiſhed his Triumph of Ifis, an elegy, Ato, 1749, which was equally de- 
ſerving of praiſe. His eulogium on Dr, King is particularly worthy of notice. It was reprinted 
in Pearch's ColleQion. Fw 

It is remarkable, that though neither Maſon nor Warton ever excelled theſe performances, each 
of them, as by 2 when þ he firſt collected bis poems into a volume, — his own Part- 
produRtion, 4 
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In 1757, he publiſhed An Od: for Muſic, performed at the Theatre, Oxford, foly 2. 1757, 1 FA 
day appointed by the late Lord Crew, Biſbop of Durham, for the commemoration of the benefaFors of the uni. 
werfily, 4to. In this Ode, Minerva, aſter having aſſiſted Queen Bonduca in a battle, is feigned to 
requeſt drink of the river %, and, in reward of the favour, to promiſe that her banks ſhall bes 
come the ſeat of learning, and the pride of Britain. 
In 1753, he publiſhed The Union, or Select Scots and Engli iſo Poems, 1 2mo. 

Theſe were only the lighter productions of Warton's genius. In 175 3, he publiſhed Ohe vation on 

the Faery Queene of Spenſer, 8vo, which he corrected and enlarged in 2 vols, I2mo, 1762. He ſent a 
copy of the firſt edition to Dr. Johnſon, which he acknowledged in a letter to him, dated July 16, 
1754, containing the following merited compliment : © I now pay you a very honeſt acknowledg- 
ment for the advancement of the literature of our native country. You have ſhown to all who ſhall 
hereafter attempt the ſtudy of our ancient authors, the way to ſucceſs, by direQing them to the per. 
uſal of the books which theſe authors had read. Of this method Hughes, and men much greater 
than Hughes, ſeem never to have thought. The reaſon why the authors, which are yet read, of 
the ſixteenth century, are ſo little underſtood, is, that they are read alone, and no help is borrowed 
from thoſe who lived with them, or before them.” | 

Some time before, he ſeems to have taken orders, and to have become Fellow of his College; for, 
in his notes on Dr. Johnſon's letter, preſerved by Mr. Boſwell, he mentions his deſign of publiſ- 
ing a volume of © Obſervations on the beſt of Spenſer's Works,” being hindered by his taking pu. 
Pils. * I am glad of your hindrance in your Spenſcrian deſign,” Dr. Johnſon writes him, Nov. 28, 

1754,“ yet I would not have it delayed.“ 

At this time his friend Collins was at Oxford, on a viſit to him; but labouring under the moſt de. 
plorable languor of body, and dejection of mind. hes dear Collins!” ſays Dr. Johnſon, & would 
a letter give him any pleaſure ? I have a mind to write.“ Soon after he writes bim: © 1 had lately 
a letter from your brother, with ſome account of poor Collins, for whom I am much concerned. 1 
have a notion, that by very great temperance, or more properly abſtinence, he may yet recover.” 

In February 1755, he procured for Dr. Johnſon the degree of Maſter of Arts, by diploma, from 

the Univerſity of Oxford; which was conſidered as an honour of conſiderable importance, in order 
to grace the title-page of his Dictionary, which came out ſoon after. 

In 1756, he publiſhed a pamphlet, intituled, The Obſerver Olſerved, 8 vo, on the publication of 
Vpton's “ Spenſer.” This year he was elected by the univerſity, Poetry Proſeſſor, on the death of 
Mr. Hawkins; which office he held the uſual term of ten years. 

In 1758, when Dr. Johnſon began the © Idler,” he gave his aſſiſtance, and contributed Nos. 33 
93. and 96. The ſame year he publiſhed Inſcriptionum Metricarum Deleftus, Accedunt Notulæ, 4 
1753, and wrote A Ponegyric on Ale, printed in Dodſley's “ Collection.“ 

About this time he publiſhed A Deſcription of the City College and Cathedral of Winchefter, n 
a complete and comprebenſi ve detail of their antiquities and preſent flate, 8vo, without date or name. 

In 1760, he contributed the Life of Sir Thomas Pope to the Sth volume of the © Biographia Bris 
tannica.“ 

The year following, he publiſhed The Life and Literary Remains of Ralph Bathurſt, M. D. Dean of 
Wells, and Prefedent of Trinity College, Oxford, 8 vo. In the Life of Dr. Bathurſt, he has ſupplied ſome 
deſects, and rectified ſome miſtakes in the account given of him in the Biographia Britannica.“ 

In 1761, he contributed to the © Oxford Collection of Verſes,” a poem on the Leath of George II. 
addreſſed to Mr. Secretary Pitt, and verſes on the Marriage of the King, and on the Birth of the Prince of 
Wales, 1762. 

About 1762, he publiſhed 4 Companion to the Guide, and a Guide to the Companion, being a Supplement to 
all the Accounts of Oxford hitherto publiſoed, 12mo, without a date; a burleſque on Oxford Guides, 
and Companions. 

His next publication was the Oxford Sauſage, or Selce Poetical Pieces, written by the moſt c:lebrated 
Wits of the Univerſity of Oxford, T 2mo, 1764. In this collection, the New/man's V. aſs and ſe veral 
other pieces of pleaſantry, were contributed by Warten. 

In 1768, hg was preſented to the Vicarage of Shalfield, in Wiltſhire, 

py f | 3 
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1770, he publiſhed from the Clarendon Preſs, Theocriti Syracuſii Cum Scholits Grace, H l, 
3 et Animadverſionibus in Scholia Editoris et Joannis Toupii Glgſis ſelictis ineditis, Indicibis 
aupliſimis. Premittuntur Editoris Diſſertatio de Bucolicis Græcorum, Vita Theocrite Tonia Barneſio Serip. 
6, cum ndunullis aliis aufloriis, Accedunt Editoris et variorum Note perpetue Epiſtela Foannis Toupii de 
Hracnſiis ejuſdem addenda in Theocritum necnon Collefiones quindecim Codicum ; Oxon. 2 vols, 4to. © This,” 
fays Dr. Harwood, * is a very ſplendid edition; and, after a very careful peruſal, I can pronounce it 
as correct as it is ſplendid. Every lover of Greek literature is under great obligations to the very 
learned and ingenious Mr. Warton, for this magnificent edition of Theocritus, and for ſeveral other 
immortal productions. Some additional notes and obſervations, by way of Appendix to Warton's 
edition of Theocritus, were publiſhed by Mr. Toup in 1772, Cure Poſteriares, Sive Appendicula Now 
tarum atque Emendationum in Theocritum Oxonii nuperrimi publicatum, 4to. 

In 1771, he publiſhed an improved account of The Life of Sir Thomas Pope, Founder of Trinity Cel 
lge, Oxford, chiefly compiled from Original Evidences ; with an diu of Paper: never before publiſh. 4, 
970. The attention and reſearch which he has laviſhed in compoſing the memoirs of the munifi. 
cent and meritorious founder of Trinity College, evince his gratitude and ability; but it cannot but 
be conſidered as an unhappineſs that he was called upon by his ſituation and connections to attend 
to a ſubje on which even the rigorous genius of Milton could ſtamp no conſiderable value. 

The ſame year he was preſented by the Earl of Litchfieid to the Rectory of Kiddington, in Or- 
fordſhire, and elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. | 
. In 1774, he gave to the world the firſt volume of his Hifory of Engliſh Poetry, from the cloſe of the 
eleventh, to the commencement of the eighteenth century; to wwhich are prefixed tao Diſſertations, on the Origin 
of Romantic Fiction in Europe, and on the Introduction of Learning into England, to. The ſecond vo- 
lume appeared in 1778, and the third, which is brought down to the commencement of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, in 1781. To the 2bird volume is prefixed a third diſſertation on the G ela Ro- 
nanorum. The fourth and laſt volume was announced, as“ ſpeedily to be publiſhed,” in the end 
of his edition of Milton's ſmaller poems 1785, and it is ſaid, a conſiderable portion of it was ac- 
tually printed off at the time of his death. It is expected to be completed, and given to the world, 
with every poſſible advantage, by his brother, whoſe abilities, both in poetry aud other literary 
provinces, have juſtly obtained the full ſanction of public applauſe. A few miſtakes and inaceura- 
cies in theſe volumes were pointed out, with illiberal exaggeration, by Mr. Ritſon, a writer of ac. 
knowledged, but miſapplicd talents, in a pamphlet, intituled “ Obſervations on the three firſt vo- 
lumes of the Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, in a Familiar Epiſtle to the Author,” 4to, 1782. A vin- 
dication of Warton appeared in various communications in the“ Gentleman's Magazine” for 1782 
and 1783. 

In 1777, he collected his Poems into an 8 vo volume, containing Miſcellaneous Pieces, Odes, and Sen- 
nts, In this collection he omitted his Paſtoral Eclogues, the Triumph of This, Newmarket, a Satire, The | 
Progreſs of Diſcontent, and other pieces of humour. The publication may be conſidered as, in ſome | [ 
meaſure, original, there being only ſeven pieces that had before appeared, and near three times 
that number which were then firſt printed. Alluding to this publication, Mrs. Piozzi, in her en- 
tertaining © Anecdotes of Dr. Johnſon,” reports the following converſation : “Such a one's verſes 
are come out, ſaid 1: © Yes (replied Johnſon) and this froſt has ſtruck them in again. Here are 
ſome verſes I have written to ridicule them ; but remember that I love the fellow dearly, now, for 
al that I laugh at him. 


Whereſo'er I turn my view, 

All is ſtrange, yet nothing new : 
Endleſs labour all along, 

Endleſs labour to be wrong ; 
Phraſe that time has flung away; 
Uncouth words in diſarray, 
Trick'd in antique ruff and bonnet, 
Ode, and elegy, and ſonnet.” 


1 1781, he ine for private uſe, a few copies of A 7ifory of Kiddington Pariſs, ato, intended as as 
a ſpecimen of a hiſtory of Oxfordſhire. A ſecond edition was publiſhed, © corrected and enlarged,” 
for ſale, in 1783. This admirable ſpecimen of parochial hiſtory, and of his general idea of fuch 
biſtory, ſerves but to make us regret that he had not opportunity to execute more of ſuch a plans 
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But why regret this ex#rtion of his talents, when his Hi Merz of Gothic Arebiteckure, which he more 
than promiſed in the Hiftory of Engliſs Poetry, is now, it is to be feared, loſt to the world? 

In 1783, he engaged, as might be expected, on the ſide of Chatterton, in the Rowleian contro. 
verſy, and publiſhed Ain Inquiry into the Authenticity of the Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley ; in which 
tbe ar s of the Dean of Exeter and Mr. Bryant are examined, 8 vo, which bears conviction with 

every unprejudiced mind. This year he was e to the donative of Hill Farrance, in Somer- 

ſetſhire. 

The ſame year he publiſhed his Verſer on Sir 72 oſbus Reynolds" s painted Windew at New College, Ox. 

Ford, ato. 

In 1785, he was elected Camden Profeſſor of Ancient Hiſtory, on the reſignation of Dr. Scott; 
and the ſame year he was made Poet Laureat, on the death of Whitchead. 

His next publication was Poems on Several Occaſions, Engliſh, Latin, and Italian, with Tranſlation 
| Jobs Milton, viz. Zycidas L Allegro II Penſeroſo, Arcades, Comus, Odes, Sonnets, Miſcellanies, Englif 
Pſalms, Elegiarum Liber, Epigrammatum Liber, Sylvarum Liber, with Notes Critical and Explanatory, 
and other Tlluftrations, 8 vo, 1785. A ſecond edition, with corrections and improvements, appeared 
after his death, in 1790. The chief purpoſe of the Notes is to explain Milton's alluſions, to illuf. 
trate or to vindicate his beauties, to point out his imitations, both of others and of himſelf, to elu- 
cidate his obſolete dition, and by the adduction and juxtapoſition of parallels univerſally gleaned 

2 both from his poetry and his proſe, to aſcertain his favourite words, and to ſhew the peculiarities af 
kis phrafeology. His commentary is enriched with ſome occaſional illeſtrations by his brother Dy. 

Marten. In the ſecond edition; the Notes appear to have undergone an entire reviſal. . Some notes, 

which were in the firſt edition, he has omitted in the ſecond; intending, as is evident by the re- 

ferences, to introduce them, and probably with conſiderable additions, in his edition of Milian 
larger poems, which he was preparing for the preſs. Many of his own notes, not to be found in 
the firſt edition, are inſerted in the ſecond, together with ſome which are marked with the initials 
of the names of Warburton and Hurd. A multitude of corrections are alſo Rs! in which he 
probably availed himſelf of the hints of friendly criticiſm. 

This was the laſt publication he gave to the world, except his official Oder, and many excellent 
notes in the variorum edition of Shakſpeare 1786, which are diſtinguiſhed by his name. 

His health began to decline a little time before his death, but not in ſuch a manner as to give 
much alarm to his friends. He had been ſome time ill with the gout ; but was thought in a fair 
way of recovery. On Thurſday, May 20. 1790. he appeared remarkably cheerful, and ſupped, and 
if paſſed the evening in the common- room. Between ten and eleven o'clock he ſunk in his chair, 


His friends thought him only doſing ; but on approaching, found him ſtruck with the pally, and | 


Quite dead on one fide. He was immediately conveyed to his room, and continued inſenſible till his 
death, on Friday, abeut two o'clock, in the ſixty-ſecond year of hisage. On the 27th of May, is 
the afternoon, his remains were interred in the Chapel of Trinity College, with the 2 aca· 


demical honours. 
A new edition of his FRG including the pieces omitted in the edition 1777, and the New-Year 


f and Birth-Day Odes, for 1786, 1787 and 1788, was printed in 1791. They are now, reprinted 


from the edition 1791, with his Birth-Day Odes for 1789 and 1790, Sonnet in imitation of Spenſer, 
and his Latin poems ad Somnum and Qui fit Mæcenas, omitted in former editions, received for the 
firſt time into a collection of claſſical Engliſh poetry. 
His character was truly amiable and reſpectable. To his friends he was endeared by his ſimple, 
open, and friendly manners; to the Univerſity of Oxford by his long reſidence and many ſervices; 
and to the: public by the valuable additions which have been made by his talents to Engliſh poetry, 


antiquities, and criticiſm. His mind was more fraught with wit and mirth than his outward p- 


pearance promiſed. His perſon was unwieldy and ponderous, and his countenance ſomewhat iN 
ert ; but the faſcination of his converſe was wonderful. He was the delight of the jovial Attic board, 
anniverſaries, muſic meetings, &c. and poſſeſſed beyond moſt men the art of communicating variety 


to the dull ſameneſs of an Oxford life. With eminent abilities, and ſcholaſtic accompliſhments, he , 


united thoſe conciliatory talents, that amiable ſociability of manners, which could, to the claim of 
reſpect for the author, add that of eſteem ſor the man. He was a liberal ſcholar, an agreeable com- 
panion, a warm philanthropiſt, a diſintereſted Chriſtian, and an amiable mau. EPI 
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t His ſocial qualities,” ſays a writer in the Gentleman's Magazine” for 1790, © had long endeared 
him to the members of his own ſociety, among whom he conſtantly reſided. The brilliancy of his 
vit, the ſolidity of his judgment, and the affability of his temper, give to all who had the happineſs 
of his acquaintance, the moſt pungent regret for his irreparable loſs, His literary productions have 
rendered him peculiarly eminent as an annotator, a biographer, an antiquary, and a poet; and he 
may be deſervedly conſidered as the ornament, not only of the univerſity, but of the literary world 
at large. Such, indeed, was the vigour of his mind, the claſſical purity of his taſte, the extent and 
variety of his learning, that his memory will be for ever revered as a profound ſcholar, and a man 
of true genius, Learning muſt deplore him as one of her beſt and moſt valuable ornaments.” 

As an author, he has chiefly diſtirguiſhed himſelf as a biographer, a biftorian, a critic, and a poet. 

In his Lives of Dr Bathurſt and Sir Thomas Pope, we find that art, propriety, and eaſe, which cha- 
nde iae the productions of thoſe whoſe talents have been carefully cultivated by reflection and ſtu« 
dy. But they will not, perhaps, by the generality of readers, be deemed either inſtructive or enter- 
tuning. Of the memorials of Dr. Bathurſt, which have been tranſmitted to poſterity, few are at 
this time intereſting or affecting enough to engage the attention of the public; but he may be credit- 
ed for his induſtry, and the difficultics he ſurmounted in attaining the neceſſary information to com- 
plete his work. The inſufficiency of the materials which time has preſerved concerning Sir Themas 
Pepe, has engaged him to entex occaſionally into hiſtorical digreſſions. Among other national tran- 
ſactious, he gives an intereſting relation of the perſecutions of the Princeſs Elizabeth. But on loſing 
fight of Sir Thomas Pope, he detiacts from the merit of his performance, conſidered as a compoſition. 
The principal figure in the picture being eclipſed by the decorations that ſurround it, the eye is fix- 
ed on the latter, and neglects the former. Indeed, the life of a perſon whoſe capacity was ſlender 
and limited, who never ſultained or merited any important office, and whoſe ſpherg of action was 
kart w, is not properly an object of curioſity. The mind does rot willingly beſtow its attention 
on alię nificant circumſtances; its ſenſibilities can only be awakened by what is ſhining and illuftri- 
ons. The literary toil which ſhould be employed in narrations concerning thoſe who have diſplay- 
el valour in the field, or wiſdom in the cabinet, ſhould never be waſted in inquiries concerning 
men who have acted in inferior or ſubordinate ſtations. The portion of the laborious drudge, who 
is put in motion at the command of a maſter, and who neither plans nor thinks, is filence and ob- 
ſcu ity. 

As an hiſtorian, his reputation is founded on his Zifory of Engliſs Patty, ; the very name of which 
warms the heart of every man of taſte and elegance. An hiſtory of Engliſh poetry has long been a 
d ſckratum in the learned world, A plan of this kind had been agitated by Pope, in which our 
poets were claſſed under their ſuppoſed reſpective ſchools. It was afterwards adopted by Gray. 
The ſubſtance of Gray's plan, which was that of Pope, conſiderably enlarged, extended, and im- 
proved, i» given in his © Life.“ Both theſe plans Warton has rejected, and has choſen to conduct 
his work in a chronological ſeries; for this obvious reaſon, that it exhibits, without tranſpoſition, 


the gradual improvements of our poetry, at the ſame time that it uniformly repreſents the pro- 


greſſion of our language. Yet he has not always adhered fo ſerupuloaſly to the regularity of an- 
rale, but that he has often deviated into occaſional digreſſions. His reaſons for commencing his 
annals with the Norman acceſſion, rather than the Saxon government, ſeem ' concluſive ; the for- 
mer being the era when our national character began to dawn. His work is introduced by a 
Preface, which is at once elegant and inſtructive, and two diſſertations, on tbe Origin of Romantic Fic» 
tion, and, on the introduction of learning into England; in which are Alec ſuch exquiſite and genu- 
ine elegance, ſuch profound and extenſive erudition, {uch acute and rational deductions, that we are 
ata loſs io determine what is their prevailing beauty, yet the analogy between European and Arabian 
legends, and the probable accounts huw rhe ſame ſpirit and genius of fiction might be transferred 
from aſia to theſe northern climes, are not, as it ſhould ſeem, a probable ſolution, even with the af- 
ſiſtar.ce of the Crutades, for the nature and variety of European romances. Much, we conceive, 
muſt ſtill be left for the native exertions and the original product of invention. The innumerable 
horde that migrated from the North-Eaſt, and overſlowed the Weſt, were not without their roman. 
tic fifti-ns ; of a different ſpec es, indeed, from the Arabic ſabling ; but the latter came quickly to 
incor,,orate with them; and the romance of the Arab ſeemed only as a ſplendid capariſon to the 
chivalry of the Goth. To his opinion with reſpect to the peculiar influence of women under the 
Vor. XI, 1: 
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Gothic eſtabliſhments, we readily ſubſcribe ; but the ſmall degree of attention and reſpe& with 
which the Greeks and Re mans treated the fair ſex, and that inconſiderable ſhare which they were 
perraitted to take in converſation, and the general commerce of life, ſeem carried to an extreme 
which the claſſical writers {to whom he appeals) will ſcarcely warrant. Had the female inſig- 
nificance and ſecluſion, "aſcribed to claſſic times, been predicated of the women of modern Greece, 
the remark had been juſt But fixed on the eras of Sophocles and Alcibiades, of Propertius and 
Tibullus Brutus and Cato, it loſes all manner of propriety. In regard to the Second differtation, 
and that en tbe G:ffa Romanorum, prefixed to the third volume, we have nothing to do but to approve 
and admire The peried of antiquity at which he. commences his work, is by no means a field for 
Popular recreation. Some of the flowers, indecd, which may be collected in a ſcene ſo vaſt and un. 
cultivated, are neither without fragrance nor beauty; but theſe are not to be enjoyed by a taſte 
formed upon modern compoſition. The obſolete terms, and uncouth numbers, through which the 
few rays of genius which appear in that remote era muſt appear, almoſt eclipſe their luſtre, aud 
leave it entirely indiſcernible, except to ſuch eyes as are accuſtomed to derive pleaſure from a long 
and diſtant retroſpect. Theſe obſervations will apply to the various extracts given of metrical ro. 
mances, and other legendary performances, from the commencement of the hiſtory till the dayz af 
Chaucer. We do not deny but that Langland has merit; his deſcriptions are pictureſque, his 
characters juſt and natural, and his ſatire poignant ; but the harſh verſification, and antiquated ſtyl: 
in which he writes, muſt render theſe beauties imperceptible to the greateſt number of readers; and 
we muſt ſtill denominate the age of Chaucer not only the era of refinement in Engliſh verſifica- 
tion, but even the dawn of poetical genius. How glorious the meridian at which it arrived, under 
the auſpices of Spenſer, Shakſpeare, and Milton, we need not attempt to deſcribe. 

The predominant features of this agreeable and inſtructive work, are elegant compoſition, acute 
and genuine criticiſm, and literary reſearch. But it is not Warton's principal merit, that he inveſ. 
tigates his ſubject with the patience of an antiquary, and the acuteneſs of a critic ; from his accurate 
delineation of character, it is evident that he has inſpected'the manners of maukind as they occa- 
fionally paſs before him, with the penetrating eye of a philoſopher. This praiſe he has merited by 
his preliminary Diſſertations, by his elaborate account of Chaucer and his poetry, and by his reflec- 
tions tending to eſtabliſh a full eftimate of the genius of the poetry of Queen Elizabeth's reign; 
which compoſe the concluding ſection of his hid volume. The Hifory of Engliſh Poetry has rare 
and ſtriking merits, and may be juſtly conſidered as a valuable acceſſion to Engliſh literature. But 
it is not without its defects. He has ſhown, it would ſeem, more ſolicitude in collecting his ma- 
terials, than perſpicuity and accuracy in arranging them. Hence it has been found ſo dry and op- 
preſſive, as to ſubdue the eagerneſs of the generality of readers; and hence nearly one fourth «f 
the /ecend volume is filled with errata and amendments to the i, a circumſtance the more te- 
markable, as he was not tied down to precipitate publication by a ſubſcription ; as his buſineſs wa 


literature; as he had been long accuſtomed to the uſe of the preſs; and as he was equally poſſeſſed 


of learning and leiſure. * it 
As a Critic, his Ob er vation: on Spenſer, an edition of 8 and * on Milton, entitle him 
to rank with Mr. Tyrwhitt, Mr. Spence, Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Hurd, and Dr. Warton, the moſt ele- 
gant and claſſical crities of our nation. 
His 04/ervations on the Faery Dueene, have deſervedly obtained the approbation of the learned world. 
He has been indefatigable in illuſtrating the ob/curities, and bringing out the beauties of the 


great father of allegorical poetry: but his work has not obtained any very extenſive popularity, and 


has failed to recal the attention of the public to the writings of this neglected Engliſh claſſic. 
On the merits of his Iaguiry into the authenticity of the Poems attributed 10 Rowley, it is unneceſſary ii 
enlarge, as they have been already conſidered and acknowledged in the © Life of Chatterton.” 
His elegant and accurate edition of Theecritus, the great father of paſtoral poetry, does honour 
to the literature of our country. In his Diſſerta ion on Bucolir poetry, if too much is advanced upon 


conjecture, it muſt be allowed that there is conſiderable learning and ingenuity. Though the 


Sebolia on Theoeritus are not ſo numerous as thoſe on ſome other Greek authors, they are not leſs 


valuable. They boaſt ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed names among the ſchool-critics and reſtorers 
The principal obſervations of theſe ſcholiaſts, Warton has, with great labour, collected and digeſt 


ed, and has at the ſame time enriched the common treaſury with contributions of his own. Tit 
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reputation of his coadjutor Mr. Toup, as a Greek ſcholar, is too well eſtabliſhed to receive any ads 

jition from the higheſt praiſe which the preſent writer can beſtow. 

For 2 commentator on Milton he was peculiarly qualified, being not only converſant with the 
degant remains of Grecian and Roman learning, but int mately acquainted with thoſe treaſurcs of | 
Gothic and Old Engliſh literature, with which Milton, in his yeurger days, appears to have been 
fogularly delighted, and to which frequent alluſions are made even n the © Paradiſe Loſt,” In 
ſpite of objections which may occaſionally be made, his Notes and 7uflrations muſt be allowed to 
contain à rick body of anecdote and criticiſm. They are manifeſtly the reſult of diligent reading 
ud pat ent reſearch; ſerving to unfold the treaſures whence Milton drew moſt of his beautiful im- 
gery; to explain his Gothic and claſſical alluſions ; to point out the ſource of many of his concep- 
tions; and, at the ſame time, to demonſtrate and diſplay the ſtrength and ſublimity of his genius. 
Theſe notes, which may be called bj/orica!, and thoſe at the end of the larger poems, containing &4 
kind of general critique on them abound with valuable information, and are drawn up with much 
judgment and taſte. Though in ſome inſtances his labour appears ſuperfluous, we cannot but ad- 
mire the extent of his reading, and the pains he has taken to collate paſſages, in order to ſhow 
whence Milton fole every balmy ſweet. It by no means indubitably follows, that Milton was in- 
debted to preceding writers to the extent which his collations intimate. Critics, when employed in 
detecting 1mitations, are very apt to purſue the matter too far. Later poets are generally repre- 
ſented by them as imitating their predeceſſors, in inſtances where it is more reaſonable ro conclude 
them alike copied from nature. We coincide in opinion with Walſh, when he ſays, in one of his 
tters to Pope, In all common ſubjects of poetry, the thoughts are ſo obvious (at leaſt if they 
ze natural), that whoever writes laſt, muſt write things like what have been ſaid before.” tis 
obſervations on Milton's religious principles, are ſuch as the text by no means juſtifies, and ſeem 
rather ſuggeſted by prejudices than diſpaſſionate reaſon. But he does ample juſtice to his genius, 
and even directly affirms, © that what was enthuſiaſm in moſt of the puritanical writers, was 
poetry in Milton.“ 

As a pet, his genius was  direfted by claſſic taſte and judgment; and his fancy, however ſedue- 
tire, led him not to an affe dation of over-laboured ornament. Simplicity and perſpicuity, ſupport- 
ed by elegance, are the diſtinguiſhing marks of his poetry. His compoſitions are highly finiſhed 
and original, as far as perpetual claſſic imita: ions and alluſions will allow; his verſification is ner- 
vous and correct, his reading extenſive, and his knowledge of real nature acquired from an 
zQval ſurvey of her works. It ſeems as if the moſt conſiderable of his poems had been caſt in the 
mould of ſome gifted predeceſſor ; but, according to thoſe critics, who aſcribe the invention of every 
ſpecies of poetry to the Greeks, even Horace himſelf had his archetypes. It will eaſily be perceived 
by readers of taſte, that he is of the ſchool of Spenſer and Milton, rather then that of Pope. He 
has manifeſtly and confeſſedly imitated other poets, Gray, J. Philips, and, in his New-market, Pope; 
but in his deſcriptive poetry, Milton was not only his model, in reſpect of language and verſification, 
but of ideas. It muſt, however, be allowed, that he has cxtended NIilton's kind of imagery to more 
obje&s, and painted on a larger canvaſs, His imitations of Milton, like the pictures of Raphael 
painted by Giulio Romano, are perfectly copied; but ſtil! they are copies. 

The 7leaſures of Melancholy, one of his earlieſt productions, is a beautiful Miltonic poem, abound- 
ing with bold metaphors and highly-coloured pictures. The indulgence of melancholy, by attend- 
ing the cathedral ſervice during winter evenings, and the iuxary of tragic tears at the theatre, 
xe feelingly and poetically deſcribed. The Truimph of 1/is, in fertility of invention, and felicity 
of expreſſion, may challenge a compariſon with Mr. Maſon's admirable © Elegy,” which occafion- 

edit. The Inſcription in « Hermitage at Auſiey Hull, is beautifully imple and chatacteriſtic. The 
Monedy written t Stratferd upon Avon, is well appropriated and pictureſque. The graphical painting 
of the river, and the fine enthuſiaſm that follows, are of the happieſt execution. The poem on the 
Death of George II. is one of the beſt of his performances. It is elegant and harmonious, in the 
h greſt degree. The verſes on the Marriage of the King have equal merit. The whole is finely ima- 
gined, and animated with a noble love of his country, its glory and its conſtitution, His New- 
market, a ſatire, has loſt none of its ſtings by time, as the vices at which they are darted are ſt ill in 
full force. The lines are admirably turned, and their ſeverity is by no means overcharged. The 
* in the Manner of Spenſer; is an ingenious imitation, and the Ode on the Approach of Summer 18 
3 K ij 
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not only the moſt . conſiderable in length, but ſeems to contain a greater proportion of beautil 
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replete with true poetry; but the imagery is Miltonic, and perpetually reminds us of the ſource 
whence it was drawn, The nſe of old words in a poem not called an imitation of ſome old bard, ſeems 
a ſtudied imperſection; ſuch are the words aye, eld, murky, watchet. The frequent mixture of regular 
trochaics of ſeven ſyllables, and iambics of eight, ſeems a defect. If authority will juſtify this metricy 
irregularity, he has Milton in his © Allegro“ and“ Penſeroſo”” on his fide, and Gray in his „ D., 
ſcent of Odin,” „Triumphs of Owen,” and © Death of Hoel ;” but convenience er inadvertent 
ſeem to have occaſioned theſe deviations ſrom regularity, rather than choice or ſyſtem. The Hay. 
let is a delightſul picture of rural life, or rather of the life of the huſbandman. Felix fe ſua bona nuit 
But to enjoy what the poet deſcribes, he muſt poſſeſs the poet's enthuſiaſm. The Od: ſent he 
Friend en bis leaving a favourite Village in Hampſvire, is another very agreeable ſpecimen of his talent 
for deſcriptive poetry. The Suicide is characterized by bold perſonification, pictureſque deſcription, 
and pathetic ſentiment. The Ode zoritten at Vale-Reyal Abbey, is much in the ſtyle and manner d 
Gray's & Church-Yard Elegy,” and appears to be modelled upon it; yet it wants the ſimplicity d 
the latter; but that poſſibly the magnificence of the ſubje& would not eaſily allow. He ſeems al 


to have had Gray in view in his Cruſad: and the Grave of King Arthur; for they fare much in the 


wild ſtrains of his Cambrian lyre. They are not inferior to Gray's “ Triumphs of Owen” ar 
* Death of Hoel;“ at the ſame time, they have more perſpicuity. In the Ode for Muſie, are ſpiti, 
force, and fancy, which will give pleaſure to an Engliſhman, as long as the preſent language re. 


Mains intelligible. il 

Among the pieces of pleaſantry and humour, The Progreſs of Diſcontent is one of the moſt agree. 6 
able. The Caftle Barber's Soliloguy, and the Oxford Newſman's Verſes, are Hudibraſtic compoſitio i Semp 
of which much of the merit conſiſts in the rhymes. The Prologue on the ol Winchefler Play- Hu, —_ 


over the Butcher's Shambles, is full of wit and humour. The Pheton and the One- Horſe Chair, is if 
manifeſt imitation of Smart's fable of © The Bag-Wig and Tobacco-Pipe.” The Grizzle, and the 
Epiſtle to Thomas Hearn, are locally humourous. I he Panegyri: on Oxford Ale, is ſo cloſe an imitatin iſh. fra 
of J. Philip's © Splendid Shilling,” that many of the ideas and epithets are the ſame, Much hen c 
mour and pleaſantry, however, are diſplayed in this burleſque poem. And we 

In the conſtruction of Sonnet: in the Italian meaſures, he ſeems more ingenious and know tha W.. 15: 
moſt of thoſe who have attempted that difficult ſpecies of compoſition ; but we perceive a ſtiffn 
and conſtraint even in thoſe of Warton, which ſhow them to be aliens, and heterogeneous to our lu. 
guage. The Sonnets, written at Winſlade, and to the River Lodo, are eminently beautiful. 

It has been obſerved, that he is particularly happy in deſcriptive poetry; and he has, in his Nad fro 
Year and Birth-Day Odes, rendered it neceſſary to extend this praiſe to his felicity in Gothic painting 
for which he probably qualified himſelf, by his ſtudy of Chaucer, Spenſer, and other old authors wo 
who have deſcribed the feats of © knights and barons bold;“ who As th 


In ſage and ſolemn tunes have ſung 
Of turneys, and of trophies hung. 


The Oder for 1787 and 1788, while he had no ſplendid foreign or domeſtic events to cel 
brate, nor any calamities to deplore, abound with Gothic pictures and embelliſhments, which giz 
that kind of mellowneſs to theſe poems, that time confers on medals and productions of the pend 
Birib-day Odes have ſo long been treated with obloquy and contempt, that however well they my 
be written, they are not only read with unwillingneſs, but with determined ſeverity ; and yet 
find in thoſe of Warton a Pindaric boldneſs and fire, which ſcholars of taſte and candour muſt pe 


ceive, however they may withhold their praiſe. Others, who are not qualified to reliſh the ſubln ile t. 


beauties, and animated graces of the higher poetry, will find ample ſcope for ridicule in the Gothi 


pomp and garniture of his verſe ; 
His Norman minſtrelſy, and ivied towers, 
Knight-errant tales, and Spenſer” s fancy bowers. 


Arik the modern Latin poets, there are few who do not yield to Warton, His Latin Poems4t: 
valuable, as much for their fancy and genius, as ſor their ſtyle and expreſſion. They diſcover tri 
claſſical feeling, and abound with ideas and expreſſions which have been conceived in the ſame h 
guage in which they are written. The poem on the rebuilding ibe Chapel of Trinity College, 1748 
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THE TRIUMPH OF 1SIS. 


OCCASIONED BY 1818, AN ELEGY. 
WRITTEN IN 1749. 


uid mihi neſcio quam, proprio cum Ty- 
« bride, Romam 
Semper in ore geris? Referunt fi vera parentes, 
Hanc urbem inſano nullus qui marte petivit, 
Lztatus violaſſe redit. Nec numina ſedem 
Deſtituunt 25 | CLAUDIAN. 
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x cloſing lowers when genial gales diffuſe 

The fragrant tribute of refreſhing dews ; 

hen chants the milk-maid at her balmy pail, 

Ind weary reapers whiſtle o'er the vale ; 

harm'd by the murmurs of the quivering ſhade, 
Yer Iſis' willow-fringed banks I ſtray'd: 

Ind calmly muſing through the twilight way, 

n penſive mood I fram'd the Doric lay. 

hen lo! from opening clouds a golden gleam 
Pour'd ſudden ſplendours o'er the ſhadowy itream; 
ind from the wave aroſe it's guardian queen, 
down by her ſweeping ſtole of glolly green; 
nile in the coral crown that bound her brow, 
aswove the Delphic laurel's verdant bough. 

As the ſmooth ſurface of the dimply flood 

The filver-Mlipper'd virgin lightly trod; 

rom her looſe hair the dropping dew fhe preſs'd, 
nd thus mine ear in accents mild addreſs' d: 
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No more, my ſon, the rural reed employ, 

hich gin Nor trill the tinkling ſtrain of empty joy; 

eo more thy love-reſounding ſonnets ſuit 
ne penal * 

Lo notes of paſtoral pipe, or oaten flute. 

they mil or hark high-thron'd on yon majeſtic walls, 
d yet o the dear muſe afflicted freedom calls: 
nuſt pe hen freedom calls, and Oxford hids thee ſing, 


Vhy ſtays thy hand to ſtrike the ſounding ſtring ? 
Vhile thus, in Freedom's and in Phebus' ſpite, 
he venal ſons of ſlaviſn Cam unite 
o ſhake yon towers when malice rears her creſt, 
hall all my ſons in filence idly reſt ? 
Still ſing, O Cam, your fav'rite freedom's cauſe ; 
till boaſt of freedom, while you break her laws: 
o power your ſongs of gratulation pay, 
o Courts addreſs ſoft ſlattery's ſervile lay. 
What though your gentle Maſon's plaintive verſe 
Has hung with ſweeteſt wreaths Muſeus' herſe; 
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What though your vaunted bard's ingenuous woe, 
Soft as my ſtream, in tuneful numbers flow; 
Yet ſtrove his muſe, by fame or envy led, 
To tear the laurels from a ſiſter's head? 
Miſguided youth! with rude unclaflic rage 
To blot the beauties of thy whiter page! 
A rage that ſullies een thy guiltleſs lays, 
And blaſts the vernal bloom of half thy bays. 

Let boaſt the patrons of her name, 
Each ſplendid fool of fortune and of fame: 
Still of preferment let her ſhine the queen, 
Prolific parent of each bowing dean : 
Be her's each prelate of the pamper'd cheek, 
Each courtly chaplain, ſanctified and fleek : 
Still let the drones of her exhauſtleſs hive 
On rich pluralities ſupinely thrive : 
Still let her ſenates titled ſlaves revere, 
Nor dare to know the patriot from the peer ; 
No longer charm'd by virtue's lofty ſong, 
Once hear'd ſage Milton's manly tones among, 
Where Cam, meandering through the matted 

reeds, 

With loitering wave his-groves of hurel feeds. 
Lis our's, my ſon, to deal the ſacred bay, 
Where honour calls, and juſtice points the way 
To wear the well-earn'd wreath that merit brings, 
And ſnatch a gift beyond the reach of kings. 
Scorning and fcorn'd by courts, yon muſe's bower 
Still nor enjoys, nor ſeeks, the ſmile of power. 


| Though wakeful vengeance watch my cryſtal 


ſpring, a 

Though perſecution wave her iron wing, 
And, o'er yon ſpiry temples as ſhe flies, 
« Theſe deſtin'd feats be mine,” exulting cries; 
Fortune's fair ſmiles on Ifis ſtill attend: 
And, as the dews of gracious Heaven deſcend 
Unaik'd, unſeen, in ſtill but copious ſhow'rs, 
Her ſtores on me ſpontaneous bounty pours, 
See, ſcience walks with recent chaplets crown'd ; 
| With fancy's ſtrain my fairy ſhades reſound; 

M 


y muſe divine ſtill keeps her cuſtom'd ſtate, 
The mien erect, and high majeſtic gait : 
Green as of old each oliv'd portal ſmiles, 

And ſtill the graces build my Grecian piles: 
My Gothic ſpires in ancient glory riſe, 


And dare with wonted pride to ruſh into the ſkies. 


E'en late, when Radcliffe's delegated train 
Auſpicious ſhone in Iſis happy plai 
3X 
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When yon proud * dome, fair learning's ampleſt 
ſhrine, g / 
Bercati its Attic roofs receiv'd the nine; 
Was rapture mute, or ceas'd the glad acclame, 
To Radcliffe due, nd Ifis' honour'd name: 
W hat free-born crowds aclorn'd the feſtive day, 
Nor bluih'd to wear my tributary bay! 
How each brave breaſt with honeſt ardors heav'd, 
When Sheldon's fane the patriot band receiv'd ; 
While, as we loudly hail'd the choſen few, 
Rome's ax ful ſenate ruſh'd upon the view ! 
O may the day in lateſt annals ſhine, 
That made a Beaufort and an Harley mine: 
That bade them leave the loftier ſcene awhile, 
The pomp of guiltleſs ſtate, the patrior toil, * 
For bleeding Albion's aid the ſage deſign, 
To hold ſhort dalliance with the tuneſul nine. 
Then muſic left her ſilver ſphere on high, 

And dore each ſtrain of triumph from the ſky ; 
Sw cil'd the loud ſong, and to my ehiefs around 
Pour'd the full peans of mellifuous ſound. 

My Naiads blithe the dying acccnts caught, 
And liſtening danc'd beneath their pearly grot: 
In gertler eddics play'd my conſcious wave, 
And all my reeds their ſofteſt whiſpers gave; 
Each 1..y with brighter green adorn'd my bowers, 
And breath'd a freſher fragrance on my flowers. 
Io! at once the pealing concerts ceaſe, 
Ard crowded theatres are huſh'd in peace. 

See, on yon ſage how all attentive ſtand, 

To catch his darting eye, apd waving hand. 
Har he begins, with all a Tully's art, 

To pour the Yes of a Cato's heart: ; 
Sk:/1'd to pronounce what nobleſt thoughts iffpire, 
He "lends the ſpeaker's with the patriot's fire ; 
Bold to conceive, nor timorous to conceal, 
Wiz: Britons dare to think, he dares to tell. 
?1:5 nis alike the car and eye to charm, 

10 win with action, and with ſenſe to warm; 
Um aught in flowery periods to diſpenſe 
Tl. lulling founds of ſweet impertinence : 

In frowns or ſmiles he gains an equal prize, 
Nc: meanly fears to fall, nor creeps to riſe; 
Bids happier days to Albion be reſtor'd, 

Bids ancient juſtice rear her radiant ſword ; 

From me, as from my country, claims applauſe, 
And makes an Oxford's, a Britannia's cauſe. 

While arms like theſe my ſtedfaſt ſages wield, 

While mine is truth's impenetrable ſhield ; 

Say ſhall the puny champion fondly dare 
To wage with force like this ſcholaſtic war? 
Still vainly ſcribble on with pert pretence, 

With all the rage of pedant impotence ? 

Say, ſhall I foſter this domeſtic peſt, 

This parricide, that wounds a mother's breaſt ? 

Thus in ſome gallant ſhip, that long has bore 

Britain's victorious croſs from ſhore to ſhore, 

By chance, ben-ath her cloſe ſequeſter'd cells, 
Some low-born worm, a lurking miſchief dwells; 

Eats his blind way, and ſaps with ſecret guile 
The deep foundations of the floating pile: 

In vain the foreſt lent its ſtatelieſt pride, 

Rezr'd her tall maſt, and fram'd her knotty fide ; 

The martial thunder's rage in vain the ſtood, 

With every conflict of the ſtormy flood; 
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More ſure the reptile's little arts devour, 

Than wars or waves, or Eurus' wint'ry power, 
Ye fretted pinnacles, ye fanes ſublime, 

Ye towers that wear the molly veſt of time! 

Ye maſſy piles of old munificence, 

At once the pride of learning and defence; 

Ye cloiſters pale, that lengthening to the ſight, 

To contemplation, ſtep by ſtep, invite; 

Ye high-arch'd walks, where oft the whiſpe 


clear 

Of harps unſeen have ſwept the poet's ear; 
Ye temples dim, where pious duty pays 
Her holy hymns of ever-echoing praiſe; 
Lo! your lov'd Iſis, from the bordering vale, 
With all a mother's fondneſs bids you hail! 
Hail, Oxford, hail! of all that's good an grey, 
Of all that's fair, the guardian and the ſeat; 
Nurſe of each brave purfuit, each generous aim, 
By truth exalted to the throne of fame! 
Like Greece in ſcience and in liberty, 
As Athens learn'd, as Lacedemon free ! 

Ev'n now, confeſs'd to my adoring cyes, 
In awful ranks thy gifted ſons ariſe. 
Toning to nightly tale his Britiſh reeds, 


| Thy genuine bards immortal Chaucer leads: 


His hoary head o'erlooks the gazing quoir, 

And beams on all around celeſtial fire. 

With graceful ſtep ſee Addiſon advance, 

The ſweeteſt child of Attic elegance: | 

See Chillingworth the depths of doubt explore, 

And Selden ope the rolls of ancient lore : 

To all but his belov'd embrace deny'd, 

See Locke lead reaſon, his majeſtic bride : 

See Hammond pierce religion's golden mine, 

And ſpread the treaſur'd ſtores of truth divine, 
All who to Albion gave the arts of pcace, 

And beſt the labours plann'd of letter'd caſe: 

Who taught with truth, or with perſuaſion moy'd; 

Who ſooth'd with numbers, or with ſenſe im- 

prov'd; ES 

Who rang'd the powers of reaſon, or refin d, 

All that adorn'd or humaniz'd the mind; 

Each prieſt of health, that mix'd the balmy boy}, 

To rear frail man, and ſtay the fleeting ſou}; 

All crowd around, and echoing to the ſxy, 


Hail, Oxford, hail! with filial tranſport cry. 


And ſee yon ſapient train! with liberal aim, 
"Twas theirs new plans of Tiberty to frame; 
And on the Gothic gloom of flavith ſway 
To ſhed the dawn of intellectual day. 

With mild debate cach muſing feature glows, 

And welt-weigh'd counſels mark their meaning 
brows. 

« Lo! theſe the leaders of thy patriot line,” 

A. Raleigh, Hamden, and a Somers ſhine. 

Theſe from thy ſource the bold contagion caught, 


Their future ſons the great example taught: 


While in each youth th' hereditary flame 
Still blazes, unextinguiſh'd, and the ſame ! 
Nor all the taſks of thoughtful peace enge 
"Tis thine to form the hero as the ſage. 
I ſee the ſable-ſuited prince advance 


With lilies crown'd, the ſpoils of bleeding France, 


Edward. 'The muſes, in yon cloiſter'd ſhade, 
Bound on his maiden thigh the martial blade: 
Bade him the ſteel for Britiſh freedom draw, 


And Oxford taught the deeds that Creſſy ſaw. 
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and fee, great father of the ſacred band, 


r, 
* patriot king beſore me ſeems to ſtand. 
1 , the bloom of this gay vale beguil'd 


That cheer d with lively green the ſhaggy wild, 

Hiher of yore, forlorn, forgotten maid, 

The mule in prattling infancy con vey'd; 

ram Vandal rage the helpleſs virgin bore, 

4nd fix'd her cradle on my friendly ſhore : 

gon grew the maid beneath his foſtering hand, 

don Nream'd her bleſſings o'er the enlighten'd 
land, 

Though ſimple was the dome, where firſt to dwell 

he deign'd, and rude her early Saxon cell, 


> vale, lo! now ſhe holds her ſtate in ſculptur'd bowers, 
Ul And proudly lifts to Heav'n her hundred towers. 
1 great Twas Alfred firſt, with letters and with laws, 
eat; 4dorn'd, as he advanc'd, his country's cauſe : | 
s aim he bade relent the Briton's ſtubborn ſoul, 
: and footh'd to ſoft ſociety's controul 
4 rough untutor'd age. With raptur'd eye 
Fate he views his laurel'd progeny : 
87 derene he ſmiles to find, that not in vain 
fe form'd the rudiments of lcarning's reign : 
Himſelf he marks in each ingenuous breaſt, 
ls: With all the founder in the race expreſt: 
r, Conſcious he ſees fair freedem ftill ſurvive 
a yon bright domes, ill-fated fugitive ! | 
(Glorious, as when the goddeſs pour'd the beam 
| [nſullied on his ancient diadem) ; 
lore, Well-pleas'd, that at his own Pierian ſprings 
the reſts her weary feet. and plumes her wings; 
That here at laſt ſhe takes her deſtin'd ſtand, 
lere deigns to linger, ere ſhe leave the land. 
12 | 
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le im. 0 rox the warblings of the Doric ote, [tide ! 
That wept the youth deep-whelm'd in ocean's 
d, Or Mulla's muſe, who chang'd her magic note 
To chant how dear the laurel'd Sidney died! 
ben! Then ſhould my woes in worthy ſtrain be ſung, 
; Aud with due cypreſs-crown thy herſe, O Frederic, 
; hung. | 
im, But though my novice-hands are all too weak 


To graſp the ſounding pipe, my voice unſxill'd 
The tuneſul phraſe ot poeſy to _ 
Uncouth the cadence of my carols wild : 
Anations' tears ſhall teach my ſong to trace 
The prince that deck'd his crown with every 
milder grace. x 


How well he knew to turn from flattery's ſhrine, 

To drop the ſweeping pall of ſcepter'd pride; 

Led by calm thoughr to paths of eglantine, 

And rural walks on Ifis' tufted fide : 

To rove at large amid the landſſcips ſtill, [hill. 
Where contemplation ſat on Clifden's beech-clad 


How, lock'd in pure affection's golden band, 
Through ſacred wedlock's unambitious ways, 
Ince, With even ſtep he walk'd, and conſtant hand, 
, His temples binding with domeſtic bays : 
Rare pattern of the chaſte connubial knot, 
Firm in a palace kept, as in the clay-built cot 
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How with diſcerning choice, to nature true, 
He cropp'd the ſimple flowers, or violet, 

Or crocus-bud, that with ambroſial hue 
The banks of ſilver Helicon beſet : 
Nor ſeldom wak'd the muſe's living lyre 

To ſounds that call'd around Aonia's geber. 


How to the few with ſparks ethereal ſtor d. 
He never barr'd his caſtle's genial gate, [board, 
But bade fweet Thomſon ſhare the friendly 
Soothing with verſe divine the toil of ſtate: 
Hence fir'd, the bard forſook the flowery plain, 
And _ the regal maſk, and try'd the tragic 
rain. ; 


INSCRIPTION IN A HERMITAGE 
AT ANSLEY-HALL, IN WARWICKSHIRE. 


BRN RAT AH this ſtony roof reclin'd, 

I ſooth to peace my penſive mind: 

And while, to ſhade my lowly cave, 
Embowering elms their umbrage wave; 
And while the maple diſh is mine, 

The beechen cup, unſtain'd with wine: 
I ſcorn the gay licentious crowd, 


Nor heed the toys that deck the proud. 


Within my limits lone and ſtill, = 
The blackbird pipes in artlefs trill; 
Faſt by my couch, congenial gueſt, 
Ihe wren has wove her moſly neſt; 
From buſy ſcenes, and brighter ſkies, 
To lurk with innocence, flies; 
Here hopes in fafe repoſe to dwell, 
Nor aught ſuſpects the ſylvan cell. 


At morn | take my cuſtom'd round, 
To mark how buds yon ſhrubby mound ; 
And every opening primroſe count, 
That trimly paints my blooming mount: 
Or oer the ſculptures, quaint and rude, 
That grace my gloomy ſolitude 

I teach in winding wreaths to ſtray 
Fantaſtic ivy's gadding ſpray. 


At eve, within yon ſtudious nook, 

I ope my braſs-enaboſſed book, 

Pourtray'd with many a holy deed 

Of martyrs, crown'd with heavenly meed : 
Then, as my taper waxes dim, 

Chant, ere I lcep, my meaſur'd hymn ; 
And, at the cloſe, the gleams behold 

Of parting wings bedropt with gold. 


While ſuch pure joys my bliſs create, 
VWho but would ſmile at guilty ſtate ? 
Who but would wiſh his holy lot 

In calm oblivion's humble grot ? 
Who but would caſt his pomp away, 
To take my ſtaff, and amice gray; 
And to the world's tumultuous ſtage 
Prefer the blameleſs hermitage ? 


MONODY, 
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| Aon, thy rural views, thy paſtures wild, 


he willows that o'erhang thy a, edge, 
Ter boughs entangling with th' embattled ſcdge; 


| 
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When yon proud * dome, fair learning's 
ſhrine, 5 

Beucathi its Attic roofs receiv'd the nine; 

Was rapture mute, or ceas'd the glad acclame, 

To Radcliffe due, nd Iſis' honour'd name? 

M hat free- born crowds adorn'd the feſtive day, 
Nor bluih'd to wear my tributary bay! ; 
How each brave breaſt with honeſt ardors heav'd, 

When Sheldon's fane the patriot band receiv'd ; 

While, as we loudly hail'd the cholen few, 

Rome's awful ſenate ruſh'd upon the view ! 

O may the day in lateſt annals thine, 

That made a Beaufort and an Harley mine: 

That bade them leave the loftier ſcene awhile, 

The pomp of guiltleſs ſtate, the patriot toil, * 

For bleeding Albion's aid the ſage deſign, 

To hold ſhort dalliance with the tuneſul nine. 

Then muſic left her filver ſphere on high, 

And dore each ſtrain of triumph from the ſky ; 

Sw cil'd the loud ſong, and to my ehiefs around 

Pour'd the full peans of mellifuous ſound, 

My Naiads blithe the dying accents caught, 
And liſtening danc'd beneath their pearly grot: 
In gentler eddies play'd my conſcious wave, 
And all my reeds their ſofteſt whiſpers gave; 
Each ly with brighter green adorn'd my buwers, 
And breath'd a freſher fragrance on my flowers, 
lo! at once the pcaling concerts ceaſe, 
Ard crowded theatres are huſh'd in peace. 

See, on yon ſage how all attentive ſtand, 

To catch his darting eye, apd waving hand. 
Hari ! he begins, with all a Tully's art, 

To pour the L@ates of a Cato's heart : . 
Sk d to pronounce what nobleſt thoughts inſpire, 
He lends the ſpeaker's with the patriot's fire ; 
Bold to conceive, nor timorous to conceal, 

Vat Britons dare to think, he dares to tell. 
?T'is nis alike the car and eye to charm, 

19 win with action, and with ſenſe to warm; 
Us: aught in flowery periods to diſpenſe 
Ti: lulling founds of ſweet impertinence : 

In frowns or ſmiles he gains an equal prize, 
No mcanly fears to fall, nor creeps to riſe; 
Bids happier days to Albion be reſtor'd, 

Bids ancient juſtice rear her radiant ſword ; 
From me, as from my country, clairas applauſe, 
And makes an Oxford's, a Britannia's cauſe. 

While arms like theſe my ſtedfaſt ſages wield, 

While mine is truth's impenetrable ſhield ; 

Say ſhall the puny champion fondly. dare 

To wage with force like this ſcholaſtic war ? 

Still vainly ſeribble on with pert pretence, 

With all the rage of pedant impotence ? 

Say, ſhall I foſter this domeſtic peſt, 

This parricide, that wounds a mother's breaſt ? 

Thus in ſome gallant ſhip, that Jong has bore 

Britain's victorious croſs from ſhore to ſhore, 
By chance, bencath her cloſe ſequeſter'd cells, 
Some low-born worm, a lurking miſchief dwells; 
Eats his blind way, and ſaps with ſecret guile 
'The deep foundations of the floating pile : 

In vain the foreſt lent its ſtatelieſt pride, 

Rear'd her tall maſt, and fram'd her knotty ſide ; 

The martial thunder's rage in vain ſhe ſtood, 
With every conflict of the ſtormy flood; 


ampleſt 
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More ſure the reptile's little arts devour, 

Than wars or waves, or Eurus' wint'ry power, 
Ye fretted pinnacles, ye fanes ſublime, 

Ye towers that wear the moſſy veſt of time! 

Ye maſſy piles of old munificence, 

At once the pride of learning and defence; 

Ye cloiſters pale, that lengthening to the ſight, 

To contemplation, ſtep by ſtep, invite; 

Ye high-arch'd walks, where oft the whiſpe 

clear 

Of harps unſeen have ſwept the poet's ear; 

Ye temples dim, where pious duty pays 

Her holy hymns of ever-echoing praiſe ; 

Lo! your lov'd Iſis, from the bordering vale, 

With all a mother's fondneſs bids you hail !— 

Hail, Oxford, hail! of all that's good an great, 


Of all that's fair, the guardian and the ſeat; Aar 
Nurſe of each brave purfuit, each generous aim, He be 
By truth exalted to the throne of fame ! and 1 
Like Greece in ſcience and in liberty, 4 r0u 
As Athens learn'd, as Lacedemon free! Tate 
Ev'n now, confeſs'd_ to my adoring eyes, ren 
In awful ranks thy gifted ſons ariſe. Bic 7 
Tuning to nightly tale his Britiſh reeds, n 
Thy genuine bards immortal Chaucer leads: Wit 
His hoary head o'erlooks the gazing quoir, bon 
And beams on all around celeſtial fire. In Jo 
With graceful ſtep ſee Addiſon advance, (610 
The ſweeteſt child of Attic elegance: Lulu 
See Chillingworth the depths of doubt explore, Well 
And Selden ope the rolls of ancient lore : She 1 
To all but his belov'd embrace deny'd, 10 
See Locke lead reaſon, his majeſtic bride: here 
See Hammond pierce religion's golden mine, 
And ſpread the treaſur'd ſtores of truth divine. 
All who to Albion gave the arts of pcace, 0 
And beſt the labours plann'd of letter'd caſe: 
Who taught with truth, or with perſuaſion moy'd ö 
Who ſooth'd with numbers, or with ſenſe im- 0 
prov'd; I 
Who rang'd the powers of reaſon, or refin'd, 1 
All that adorn'd or humaniz'd rhe mind; * 
Each prieſt of health, that mix'd the balmy bowl, I 
To rear ſrail man, and ſtay the fleeting ſoul; 4nd 
All crowd around, and echoing to the ſæy, 
Fail, Oxford, hail! with filial tranſport cry. , 
And ſee yon ſapient train! with liberal aim, = 
"Twas theirs new plans of Tiberty to frame; T 
And on the Gothic gloom of flaviſh ſway 7 
To ſhed the dawn of intellectual day. F 
With mild debate cach muſing feature glows, | 1 
And well-weigh'd counſels mark their meaning g 
brows. 
Lo! theſe the leaders of thy patriot line,“ T 
A Raleigh, Hamden, and a Somers ſhine. T 
Theſe from thy ſource the bold confagion caught, q 
Their future ſons the great example taught: A 
While in each youth th' cp agar flame T 
Still blazes, unextinguiſh'd, and the fame ! Wh 
Nor all the taſks of thoughtful peace ens -g 
'Tis thine to form the hero as the ſage. ly 
I ſee the ſable-ſuited prince advance ! 
With lilies crown'd, the ſpoils of < wry ee * 
Edward. The muſes, in yon cloiſter'd ade, : 
Bound on his maiden thigh the martial blade: % 


Bade him the ſteel for Britiſh freedom draw, 


And Oxford taught the deeds that Creſſy ſaw. 
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And fee, great father of the ſacred band, 
The * patriot king beſore me ſeems to ſtand, 
Re by the bloom of this gay vale beguil'd 
That cheer'd with lively green the ſhaggy wild, 
Hither of yore, forlorn, forgotten maid, 
The muſe in prattling infancy convey'd; 
rm Vandal rage the helpleſs virgin bore, 
4nd fix'd her cradle on my friendly ſhore : 
von grew the maid beneath his foitering hand, 
don ſtream'd her bleſſings o'er the enlighten'd 

land, | 

Though ſimple was the dome, where firſt to dwell 
he deign'd, and rude her early Saxon cell, 
lo! now ſhe holds her ſtate in ſculptur'd bowers, 
And proudly lifts to Heav'n her hundred towers. 
Twas Alfred firſt, with letters and with laws, 
4dora'd, as he advanc'd, his country's cauſe : 
He bade relent the Briton's fubborn ſoul, 
and ſooth'd to ſoft ſociety's controul 
4rough untutor'd age. With raptur'd eye 
Fate he views his laurel'd progeny : 
gene he ſmiles to find, that not in vain 
He form'd the rudiments of Icarning's reign : 
Himſelf he marks in each ingenuous treats, 
With all the founder in the race expreſt: 
Conſcious he ſees fair freedom ſtill ſurvive 
| yon bright domes, ill-fated fugitive ! ; 
(Glorious, as when the goddeſs pour'd the beam 
[nfullied on his ancient diadem); 
Well-pleas'd, that at his own Pierian ſprings 
the reſts her weary feer, and plumes her wings; 
That here at laſt ſhe takes her deſtin'd ſtand, 
lere deigns to linger, ere ſhe leave the land. 


ELEGY 
ON THE DEATH OF THE LATE FREDERIC 
PRINCE OF WALES, 


0 ros the warblings of the Doric ote, {tid- ! 
That wept the youth deep-whelm'd in occon's 
Or Mulla's muſe, who chang'd her magic note 
Jo chant how dear the laurel'd Sidney died! 
Then ſhould my woes in worthy ſtrain be ſung, 
and with _ cypreſs-crown thy herſe, O Frederic, 
ung. 


But thongh my novice-hands are all too weak 
To graſp the ſounding pipe, my voice unfſkill'd 
The tuneſul phraſe ot poeſy to ſpeak, 
Uncouth the cadence of my 3 wild: 
A nations' tears ſhall teach my ſong to trace 
Ihe prince that deck'd his crown with every 
milder grace. ; 


How well he knew to turn from flattery's ſhrine, 

To drop the ſweeping pall of ſcepter'd pride; 

Led by calm thoughr to paths of eglantine, 

And rural walks on Ifis' tufted fide : 

To rove at large amid the landſkips ſtill, [hill. 
Where contemplation ſat on Clifden's beech-clad 


How, lock'd in pure affection's golden band, 
Through ſacred wedlock's unambitious ways, 
With even ſtep he walk'd, and conſtant hand, 
His temples binding with domeſtic bays : 
Rare pattern of the chaſte connubial knot, 
Fm in a palace kept, as in the clay- built cot 
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How with diſcerning choice, to nature true, 
He cropp'd the ſimple flowers, or violet, 
Or crocus-bud, that with ambroſia! hue 
The banks of ſilver Helicon beſet : 
Nor ſeldom wak'd the muſe's livirg lyre 
To ſounds that call'd around Aonia's 3 


How to the few with ſparks ethereal ſtor d, 
He never barr'd his caſtle's genial gate, [board, 
But bade ſweet Thomſon ſhare the friendly 
Soothing with verſe divine the toil of ſtate: 
Hence fir'd, the bard forſook the flowery plain, 
And —_— the regal maſk, and try'd the tragic 
rain. 


INSCRIPTION IN A HERMITAGE 
AT ANSLEY-HALL, IN WARWICKSHIRE. 


BzxnearTu this ſtony roof reclin'd, 

I footh to peace my penſive mind: 

And while, to ſhade my lowly cave, 
Embowering elms their umbrage wave; 
And while the maple diſh is mane, 

The beechen cup, unſtain'd with wine: 
1 ſcorn the gay FEcencious crowd, 

Nor heed the toys that deck the proud. 


Within my limits lone and ſtill, 
The blackbird pipes in artlefs trill; 
Faſt by my couch, congenial gueſt, 
Ihe wren has wove her moſly neſt ; 
From buſy ſcenes, and brighter ſkies, 
To lurk with innocence, flies; 
Here hopes in fafe repoſe to dwell, 


Nor aught ſuſpects the ſylvan cell. 


At morn | take my cuſtom'd round, 


To mark how buds yon ſhrubby mound ; 


And every opening primroſe count, 
That trimly paints my blooming mount: 
Or oer the ſculptures, quaint and rude, 
Tat grace my gloomy ſolitude 

I teach in winding wreaths to ſtray 
Fantaſtic ivy's gadding ſpray. 


At eve, within yon ſtudious nook, 

I ope my braſs-emboſſed book, 

Pourtray'd with many a holy deed 

Of martyrs, crown'd with heavenly meed : 
Then, as my taper waxes dim, 

Chant, ere I flcep, my meaſur'd hymn ; 
And, at the cloſe, the gleams behold 

Of parting wings bedropt with gold. 


While ſuch pure joys my bliſs create, 
Who but would ſmile at guilty ſtate ? 
Who but would wiſh his holy lot | 
In calm oblivion's humble grot ? 

Who but would caſt his pomp away, 
To take my ſtaff, and amice gray; 
And to the world's tumultuous ſtage 
Prefer the blameleſs hermitage ? 


MONODY, 
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Aon, thy rural views, thy paſtures wild, 
he willows that o'erhang thy twilight edges 
Ter boughs entangling with th' _ attled ſcdge; 


| 
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Thy brink with watery foliage quaintly fring'd, Though princes claim'd her tributary lays et 
Thy ſurface with refleNcd Pe . 4 W ith ruth ſevere ſhe temper'd wut a — 
Sooth me with many a penſive pleaſure :nild. { Conſcious the kept her native dignity, Her! 
But while I muſe, that here the bard div ine Bold as her fliglits, and as her numbers free, The 
Whoſe ſacred duſt yon high arch'd aiſles encloſe, And ſure if cer the muſe indulg'd her ſtrains, That 
Where the tali windows riſe in ſtately rows With juſt regard, to grace heroic-rejgns, Ado! 
Above th' embowering ſhade, Where could her glance a theme of triumph own WM nut. 
Here firſt, at fancy's fairy-circl-d ſhrine, So dear to fame as George's trophied throne ? In fu 
Of daiſies pied his infant offering made; At whoſe firm baſe thy ſtedfaſt ſou] aſpires, 
Here playful yet, in ſtripling years unripe, To wake a mighty nation's ancient fires: 
Fram'd of thy reeds a ſhrill and artleſs pipe: Aſpires to bafile fa&tion's ſpecious claim, 0 
Sudden thy beauties, Avon, all are fled, Rouze England's rage, and give her thunder aim: 
As at the waving of ſome magic wand; Once more the main her conquering banners 
An holy trance my charmed ſpirit wings, ſweeps, Wa: 
And aweful ſhapes of warriors and of kings Again her commerce darkens all the deep, Roſc 
People the buſy mead, Thy fix'd reſolve renews each firm decree Wh 
Like ſpectres ſwarming to the wizard's hall; That made, that kept of yore, thy country free, Toy 
And ſlowly pace, and point with trembling hand Call'd-by thy voice, nor deaf to war's alarms, Wh: 
The wounds ill-cover'd by the purple pall. Its willing youth the rural empire arms: Fort 
Before me pity ſeems to ſtand Again the lords of Albion's cuitur'd plains A 
A weeping mourner, {mote with anguiſh ſore, March the firm leaders of their faithful ſwains; 
To ſee misfortune rend in frantic mood As erſt ſtout archers, from the farm or fold. Tha 
His robe, with regal woes embroider'd o'er. Flam'd in the van of many a baron bold, Lo! 
Pale terror leads the viſionary band, Nor thine the pomp of indolent debate, Has 
And ſternly ſhakes his ſceptre, dropping blood. The war of words, the ſophiſtries of ſtate; He! 
| Nor frigid caution checks thy free deſign, Rea 
oN THE © Nor ſtops thy tara of po emer 3 Het 
N For thine the privilege, on few beftow'd, Th; 
arena e POAOION To feel, to think, to rg for public good, He 
- OL AGRA AMEN AI TE + In vain corruption calls her venal tribes: Th 
So ſtream the ſorrows that embalm the brave, One common cauſe one common end preſcribes; He 
"The tears that ſcience ſheds on glory's grave! Nor fear nor fraud, or ſpares or ſcreens, the foe, He 
So pure the vows which claſſic duty pays But ſpirit prompts, and valour ſtrikes, the blow. He 
To bleſs another Brunſwick's riſing rays! O Pitt, while honour points thy liberal plan, An 
O Pitt, if choſen ſtrains have power to ſteal * | And ofer the miniſter exalts the man, WI 
Thy watchful breaſt awhile from Britain's weal ; Iſis congenial greets thy faithful ſway, Un 
If votive verſe from ſacred Iſis ſent, ; Nor ſcorns to bid a ſtateſmen grace her lay. Lo 
Might hope to charm thy manly mind, intent For 'tis not her's, by falſe connections drawn, W. 
On patriot plans, which ancient freedom drew, At ſplendid flavery's ſordid ſhrine to fawn; W 
A while with fond attention deign to view Each native effort of the feeling breaſt, Ar 
This ample wreath, which all th' aſſembled nine To friends, to foes, in equal fear, ſuppreſt: He 
With ſkill united have conſpir'd to twine. Tis not for her to purchaſe or purfue He 
Yes, guide and guardian of thy country's cauſe ! | The phantom favours of the cringing crew: Fr 
Thy conſcious heart ſhall hail with juſt applauſe More uſeful toils her ſtudious hours engage, Ar 
The duteous muſe, whoſe haſte officious brings And fairer leſſons fill her ſpotleſs page: Te 
Hep blameleſs offering to the ſhrine of kings: Beneath ambition, but above diſgrace, Be 
Thy tongue, well-tutor'd in hiſtoric lore, With nobler arts ſhe forms the ing race: de 
Can ſpeak her office and her uſe of yore: With happier taſks, and leſs refin'd pretence, 0! 
For ſuch the tribute of ingenuous praiſe In elder times, ſhe woo'd munificence M 
Her harp diſpens'd in Grecia's golden days; To rear her arched roofs in regal guiſe, In 
Such were the palms in iſles of old renown, And lift her temples nearer to the ſkies ; W 
She cull'd, to deck the guiltleſs monarch's crown; Princes and prelates ſtretch'd the ſocial hand, T} 
When virtuous Pindar told, with Tuſcan gore To form, diffuſe, and fix, her high command: | 
How ſcepter'd Hiero ſtain'd Sicilia's ſhore, From kings ſhe claim'd, yet ſcorn'd to ſeek, the 0! 
Or to mild Theron's raptur*d cye disclos'd prize, [wiſe. H 
Bright vales, where ſpirits of the brave repos'd: | From kings, like George, benignant, juſt, and H 
Vet ſtill beneath the throne, unbrib d, ſhe ſate, Lo, this her gennine lore. Nor thou retuſe M 
The decent handmaid, not the flave of ſtate; This humble preſent of no partial muſe (ful youth In 
Pleas'd in the radiance of the regal name From that calm bower *, which nurs'd thy thought- W 
To blend the luſtre of her country's fame: In the pure precepts of Athenian truth: 0] 
For, taught like our's, ſhe dar'd, with prudent | Where firſt the form of Britiſh liberty H 
5 pride, | 5 85 Beam'd in full radiance on thy muſing eye; A 
Obedienee from dependence to divide: That form, whoſe mien ſublime, with equal awe, H 
— In the ſame ſhade unblemiſh'd Somers ſaw : N 
* Afterwards Lord Chatham. This and the tquo — — ' B 
Following poems cloſe the collefions of Oxford Verſes on * Trinity College, Oxford; in which alſo Lord Se- T7 
their reſpectiue occaſions ; and were writtci while the mers, and James Harrington, author of the Oceans, E. 
author 70 poeiry profeſſor, | ewere educated, 4 ; : 7 
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Where once (for well ſhe lov'd the friendly grove 
Which every claſſic grace had learn'd to rove) 

Her whiſper's wak” ſage Harrington to feign 

The bleſſings of her viſionary reign ; 

That reign, which now no more an empty theme, 
adorns philoſophy's ideal dream, 

ut crowns at laſt, beneath a George's ſmile, 

Iafull reality this favour'd iſle, 


ON THE MARRIAGE OF THE KING, 
To HER MAJESTY. 1761. 


Ween firſt the kingdom to thy virtues due 
Roſe from the billowy deep in diſtant view; 
When Albion's iſle, old ocean's peerleſs pride, 
Tower'd in imperial ſtate above the tide ; 
What bright ideas of the new domain 815 
Form'd the fair proſpect of thy promis'd reign 

And well with conſcious joys thy breaſt might 

beat 
That Albion was ordain'd thy regal ſeat: 
Lo! this the land, where freedom's ſacred rage 
Has glow'd untam'd through many a martial age. 
Here patriot Alfred, ſtain'd with Daniſh blood, 
Rear'd on one baſe the king's the people's good: 
Here Henry's archers fram'd the ſtubborn bow 
That laid Alanzon's haughty helmet low; 
Here wak'd the flame, that ſtill ſuperior braves 
The proudeft threars of Gaul's ambitious ſlaves: 
Here chivalry, ſtern ſchool of valour old, 
Her nobleſt feats of knightly ſame enroll'd ; 
Heroic champions caught the clarion's call, 
And throng'd the feaſt in Edward's banner'd hall: 
While chicks like George, approv'd in worth alone, 
Unlock'd chaſte beauty's adamantine zone. 
Lo! the fam'd iſle, which hails thy choſen ſway, . 
What fertile fields her temperate ſuns diſplay ! 
Where property ſecures the conſcious ſwain, 
And guards, while plenty gives, the golden grain: 
Hence with ripe ſtores her villages abound, 
Her airy downs with ſcatter'd ſheep reſound; 
Freſh are her paſtures with unceaſing rills, 
And future navies crown her darkſome hills. 
To bear her formidable glory far, 
Fhold her opulence of hoarded war! 
dee, from her ports a thouſand banners ſtream ; 
On every coaſt her vengeful lightnings gleam ! 
Meantime, remote from ruin's armed hand, 
In peaceful majeſty her cities ſtand ; 
Whoſe ſplendid domes, and buſy ſtreets, declare, 
Their firmeſt fort, a king's parental care. 

And O! bleſt queen, if e'er the magic powers 
Of warbled truth have won thy muſing hours; 
Here poeſy, from aweful days of yore, 

Has pour'd her genuine gifts of raptur'd lore. 
Mid oaken bowers, with holy verdure wreath'd, 
In druid-fongs her ſolemn ſpirit breath d. 
While cunning bards at ancient banquets ſung 

Of paynim foes defied, and trophies hung. 

Here Spenſer tun'd his myſtic minſtrelſy, 

And dreſs'd in fairy robes a queen like thee, 
Here, boldly mark'd with every living hue, | 
Nature's unbounded portrait Shakſpeare drew: 
But chief, the dreadful groupe of human woes 

The daring artiſt's tragic pencil choſe ; 

Explor'd the pangs that rend the royal breaſt, 

Thoſe wounds that lurk beneath the tiſſucd ve ! 


M 8. os 


Lo! this the land, whence Milton's muſe of fire 

High ſoar'd to ſteal from heaven a ſeraph's lyre; 

And told the golden ties of wedded love : 

In ſacred Eden's amaranthine grove. 

 Thine too, majeſtic bride, the favour'd clime, 

Where ſcience fits enſhrin'd in roofs ſublime. 

O mark, how green her wood of ancient bays 

O'er Iſis' marge in many a chaplet ſtrays! 

'Thither, if haply ſome diſtinguiſh'd flower 

Of theſe mix'd blooms from that ambroſial bower, 

Might catch thy glance, and rich in nature's hue, 

Entwine thy diadem with honour due; | 

If ſeemly gifts the train of Phebus pay, 

To deck imperial Hymen's feſtive day; 

Thither thyſelf ſhall haſte, and mildly deign 

To tread with nymph- like ſtep the conſcious plainz 

Pleas'd in the muſe's nook, with decent pride, 

To throw the ſcepter'd pall of flate aſide : 

Nor from the ſhade ſhall George be long away, 

That claims Charlotta's love, and courts her ſtay. 
"Theſe are Pritannia's praiſes. Deign to trace 

With rapt reflection freedom's favourite race! 

But though the generous iſle, in arts and arms, 

Thus ſtand ſupreme, in nature's choiceſt charms; 

Though George and conqueſt guard her ſea-girt 

throne, 
One happier bleſſing ſtill ſhe calls her own; 
And, proud to cull the faireſt wreath of fame, 


| Crowns her chief honours with a Charlotte's. 


name, 


ON THE ; 
BIRTH OF THE PRINCE OF WALES: 


WRITTEN AFTER THE INSTALLATION AT 
WINDSOR, IN TIE SAME YEAR, 1762. 


IMPERIAL dome of Edward wiſe and brave! 
Where warlike honour's brighteſt banners wave; 
At whoſe proud tilts, unmatch'd for hardy deeds, 
Hcroic kings have frown'd on barbed ſteeds: 
Though now no more thy creſted chiefs advance 
in arm'd array, nor graſp the glittering lance; 
Though knighthood boaſts the martial pomp ne 
more 

That grac'd its gorgeous feſtivals of yore; 
Say, conſcious dome, if e er thy marſhall'd knights 
So nobly deck'd their old majeſtic rites, 
As when, high thron'd amid thy trophied ſhrine, 
George ſhone the leader of the garter'd line ? 

Yet future triumphs, Windſor, ſtill remain; 
Still may thy bowers receive as brave a train; 
For lo ! to Britain and her favour'd pair, 
Heaven's high command has ſent a ſacred heir! 
Him the bold pattern of his patriot fire 
Shall fill with early fame's immortal fire: 
In life's freſh ſpring, ere buds the promis'd prime, 
His thoughts ſhall mount to virtue's meed ſublime; 
The patriot fire ſhall catch, with ſure preſage, 
Each liberal omen of his opening age; 
Then to thy courts ſhall lead, with conſcious joy, 
In ſtrippling beauty's bloom, the princely boy; 
There firmly wreathe the braid of heavenly dye, 
True valour's badge, around his tender thigh. 

Meantime, thy royal piles that riſe elate 
With many an antique tower, in maſſy ſtate, 
In the young champion's muſing mind ſhall raiſe 


| Vaſt images of Albion's elder days. x 
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While, as around his eager glance explores 


Thy chambers, rough with war's conſtructed ſtores, 


Rude helms, and bruiſed ſhields, barbaric ſpoils 
Of ancient chivalry's undaunted toils; 
Amid the duſky trappings, hung on high 
Young Edward's ſable mail ſhall ſtrike his eye: 
Shall fire the youth, to crown his riper years 
With rival Creſſy's, and a new Poitiers; 
On the ſame wall, the ſame. triumphal baſe, 
His own victorious monuments to place. 

Nor can a fairer kindred title move 

His emulative age to glory's love 


Than Edward, laureate prince. In letter'd truth, 


Oxford, ſage mother, ſchool'd his ſtudious youth: 
Her ſimple inſtitutes, and rigid lore, 
The royal nurſling unreluctant bore; 
Nor ſhunn'd, at penſive eve, with loneſome pace 
The cloiſter's moonlight-chequer'd floor to trace; 
Nor ſcorn'd to mark the ſun, at mattins due, 
Stream through the ſtoried window's holy hue. 
And O, young prince, be thine his moral praiſe; 
Nor ſeek in fields of blood his warriour bays. 
War has its charms terrific. Far and wide 
When ſtands th* embattled hoſt in banner'd pride; 
O'er the vext plain when the ſhrill clangours run, 
And the long phalanx flaſhes in the ſun; 
When now no dangers of the deathful day 
Mar the bright ſcene, nor break the firm array; 
Full oft,. too raſhly glows with fond delight 
The youthful breaſt, and aſks the future fight ; 
Nor knows that horror's form, a ſpectre wan, 
Stalks, yet unſeen, along the gleamy van. 
May no ſuch rage be thine: No dazzling ray 
Of ſpecious fame thy ſtedfaſt feet betray. 
Be thine domeſtic glory's radiant calm, s 
Be thine the ſceptre wreath'd with many a palm: 
Be thine the throne with peaceful emblems hung, 
The filver lyre to milder conqueſt ſtrung ! 
Inſtead of glorious feats achiev'd in arms, 
Bid riſing arts diſplay their mimic charms ! 
* to thy country's fame, in tranquil days, 
ecord the paſt, and rouſe to future praiſe: 
Before the public eye, in breathing braſs, 
Bid thy fam'd father's mighty triumphs paſs: 
Swell the broad arch with haughty Cuba's fall, 
And clothe with Minden's plam th' hiſtoric ball. 
Then mourn not, Edward's dome, thine ancient 


boaſt, ; 
Thy tournaments, and liſted combats loſt ! 
From Arthur's board, no more, proud caftle, mourn 
Adventurous valeur's Gothic trophies torn! 
Thoſe elfin charms, that held in magic night 
Its elder fame, and dimm'd its genuine light, 
At length diſſolve in truth's meridian ray, 
And the bright order burſts to perfect day: 
The myſtic round, begirt with bolder pecrs, 
On virtues baſe it's reſcued glory rears: 
Sces civil proweſs mightier acts achieve, 
Sees meek humanity diſtreſs relieve ; 
Adopts the worth that bids the conflict ceaſe, 
And claims its honours from the chiefs of peace. 


"VERSES 


PN SIR josnt REYNOLD'S PAINTED WINDOW 
AT NEW-COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


An, ſtay thy treacherous hard, forbear to trace 
Thoſe faultleſs forms of elegance and grace! 


- 


THE WORKS OF WARTON. 


| Ah, ceaſe to ſpread the bright tranſparent maſs, 
With Titian's pencil, o'er the ff king glaſs! 
Nor ſteal, by 1 of art . truth combin'g 
The fond illuſions of my wayward mind! n 
For long, enamour'd of a barbarous age, 
A faithleſs truant to the elaſſic page; 
Long have I lov'd to catch the fimple chime 
Of minſtrel-harps, and ſpell the fabling rime; 
To view the feſtive rites, the knightly play, 
That deck'd heroic Albion's elder day; 
To mark the mould'ring halls of barons bold, 
And the rough caſtle, caſt in giant mould; 
With Gothic manners Gothic arts explore, 
And muſe on the magnificence of yore, 
But chief, enraptur'd have I lov'd to roam, 
A lingering votary, the vaulted dome, 
Where the tall ſhafts, that mount in maſſy pride, 
Their mingling branches ſhoot from fie tc ſide; 
Where elfin ſculptors, with fantaſtic clew, 
O'er the long roof their wild embroidery drew; 
Where ſuperſtition, with capricious hand 
In many a maze the wreathed window plann'd, 
With hues romantic ting'd the gorgeous pane, 
To fill with holy light the wondrous fane; 
To aid the builder's model, richly rude, 
| By no Vitruvian ſymmetry ſubdu'd ; 
To ſuit the genius of the myſtic pile: 
Whilſt as around the far-retiring iſle, 
And fretted ſhrines, with hoary trophies hung, 
Her dark illumination wide ſhe flung, 
With new ſolemnity, the nooks ms, 
The caves of death, and the dim arches frown'd, 
From bliſs long felt unwillingly we part : 
Ah ſpare the weakneſs of a lover's heart! 
Chaſe not the phantoms of my fairy dream, 
Phantoms that ſhrink at reaſon's painful gleam{ 
That ſofter touch, inſidious artiſt ſtay, 
Nor to new joys my ſtruggling breaſt betray! 
Such was a penſive bard's miſtaken ſtrain.— 
But, oh, of raviſh'd pleaſures why complain? 
No more the matchleſs {kill 1 ca!l unkind 
That ſtrives to diſenchant my cheated mind. 
For when again I view thy chaſte deſign, 
The juſt proportion, and the genuine line; 
Thoſe native portraitures of Attic art, 
That from the lucid ſurſace ſeem te ſtart 
Thoſe tints, that ſteal no glories from the day; 
Nor afk the ſun to lend his ſtreaming ray: 
The doubtful radiance of contending dyes, 
That faintly mingle, yet diſtinctly riſe; 
Twixt light and ſhade the tranſitory ſtrife; 
The feature blooming with immortal life : 
The ſtole in caſual foldings taught to flow, 
Not with ambitious ornaments to glow ; 
The tread majeſtic, and the beaming eye 


That lifted ſpeaks its commerce with the ſky ;- 


Heaven's golden emanation, gleaming mild 
O'er the mean cradle of the virgin's child: 
Sudden, the ſombrous imagery is fled, 

Which late my viſionary rapture fed: ; 
Thy powerful hand has broke the Gothic chain, 
And brought my boſom back to truth again: 
To truth, by no peculiar taſte confin'd, 

Whoſe univerſal pattern ſtrikes mankind ; 

To truth, whoſe bold and unrefiſted aim 
Checks frail caprice, and faſhions fickle claim; 
To truth, whole charms deception's magic ques, 


| And bind coy fancy in a ſtronger ſpell. 
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brawny prophets, that in robes ſo rich, 
9 —— = Poſſeſs the criſped nich ; 

Ye rows of patriarchs, that ſublimely rear'd 
Diffuſe a proud primeval length of beard : 

Ye ſaints, who clad in crimſon's bright array, 
More pride than humble poverty diſplay: 

Ye virgins meek, that wear the palmy crown 

of patient faith, and yet ſo fiercely frown : 

Ye angels, that from clouds of gold recline, 

Bat boaſt no ſemblance to a race divine: 

Te tragic tales of legendary lore, 

That draw devotion's ready tear no more; 

Ye martyrdoms of unenlighten'd days, 

Ye miracles, that now no wonder raiſe ; 

$apes, that with one broad glare the gazer ſtrike, 
kings, biſhops, nuns, apoſtles, all alike ! 

Ye colours, that th* unwary ſight amaze, 

And only dazzle in the noontide blaze! 


No more the ſacred window's round diſgrace, 

- But yield to Grecian groupes the ſhining ſpace, 

Lo, from the canvas beauty ſhifts her throne, 

Lo, picture's powers a new formation own! 

Behold, ſhe prints upon the cryſtal plain, 

With her own energy, th' expreſſi ve ſtain ! 

The mighty maſter ſpreads his mimic toil 

More wade, nor only blends the breathing oil; 

But calls the lineaments of life complete 

From genial alchymy's creative heat ; 

Obedient forms to the bright fuſion gives, 

While in the warm enamel nature lives. height, 
Reynolds, 'tis thine, from the broad window's 

To add new luſtre to religious light: 

Not of its pomp to {tri this ancient ſhrine, 

But bid that pomp-with purer radiance ſhine ; 

With arts unknown before, to reconcile 


The willing graces to the Gothic pile. 


ODE I. 
TO SLEEP. 


Ox this my penſive pillow, gentle ſleep ! 

Deſcend, in all thy downy plumage dreſt: 

Vipe with thy wing theſe eyes that wake to weep, 
And place thy crown of poppies on my breaſt, 


0 ſteep my ſenſes in oblivion's balm, 

And tooth my throbbing pulſe with lenient hand; 
This tempeſt of my boiling blood becalm !— 
Deſpair grows mild at thy ſupreme command. 


Yet ah! in vain, familiar with the gloom, 

And ſadly toiling through the tedious night, 

I ſeek ſweet ſlumber, while that virgin bloom, 
For ever hovering, haunts my — ſight. 


Nor would the dawning day my ſorrows charm: 
Black midnight, and the blaze of noon, alike 

To me appear, while with uplifted arm 

Death ſtands prepar'd, but {till delays, to ſtrike. 


ODE II. 


THE HAMLET. 


Wriiten in Whichwoed Foreſt, 


Tux hinds how bleſt, who ne'er beguil'd 

To quit their hamlet's hawthorn-wild; 

Nor haunt the crowd, nor tempt the main, 

For ages. care, and guilty gain! | 
When morning's twilight-tinctur'd beam 

Strikes their low thatch with ſlanting gleam, 

They rove abroad in ether blue, 

Todip the ſcythe in fragrant dew : 

The ſheaf to bind, the beech to fell 


That nodding ſhades a craggy dell. 
Midſt gloomy glades, in warbles clear, 
Wild nature's ſweeteſt notes they _— 


— 


O D ES. 


On green untrodden banks they view 

The hyacinth's neglected hue: ä 
In their lone haunts, and woodland rounds, 
They ſpy the ſquirrel's airy bounds: 

And ſtartle from her aſhen ſpray, 

Acroſs the glen, the ſcreaming jay : 

Each native charm their ſteps explore 

Of ſolitude's ſequeſter'd ſtore. 

For them the moon with cloudleſs ray 
Mounts, to illume their homeward way: 
Their weary ſpirits to relieve, 

The meadows incenſe breathe at eve. 

No riot mars the ſimple fare 

That o'er a glimmering hearth they ſhare : 

But when the curfeu's meaſur'd roar 

Duly, the darkening vallies o'er, - 

Has echoed from the diſtant town, 

They wiſh no beds of cygnet-dewn, 

No eo: ne canopics, to cloſe 

'Their drooping eyes in quick repoſe. 2 
Their little ſons, who ſpread the bloom 


Of health around the clay-built room, 


Or through the primros d coppice ſtray, 
Or gambol in the new-mown hay; 

Or quaintly braid the cowſlip-twine, 
Or drive afield the tardy kine; 

Or haſten from the ſultry hill 

To loiter at the ſhady rill; 

Or climb the tall pine's gloomy creſt 
To robe the raven's ancient neſt. 

Their humble porch with honied flowers 
The curling woodbine's ſhade embowers: 
From the ſmhll garden's thymy mound 
Their bees in buſy ſwarms reſound: 

Nor fell diſeaſe, before his time, 

Haſtes to conſume life's golden prime: 
But when their temples long have wore 
The filver crown of treſſes hoar ; 

As ſtudious ſtill calm peace to keep, 
Beneath a flowery turf they ſleep. 
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ODE III. 


WRITTEN AT VALE=-ROYAL ABBEY, IN CHESHIRE *, 


As evening flowly ſpreads his mantle hoar, 
No ruder ſounds the bounded valley fill, 
Than the faint din, from yonder fedgy ſhore, 
Of ruſhing waters, and the murmuring mill. 


How ſunk the ſcene, where cloiſter'd leiſure 


mus'd! 
Where war-worn Edward paid his aweful vow ; 
And, laviſh of magnificence, diffus'd 


The golden fans, that o'er the turrets ſtrown, 
Quick-glancing to the ſun, wild muſic made, 
Are reſt, and every battlement o'ergrown 

With knotted thorns, and the tall ſapling's ſhade. 


The prickly thiſtle ſheds it's plumy creſt, 
And matted nettles ſhade the crumbling maſs, 


Where ſhone the pavement's ſurface ſmooth, im- 


preſt 
With rich reflection of the ſtoried glaſs, 


Here hardy chieftans flept in proud repoſe, 
Sublimely ſhrin'd in gorgeous imagery ; 


And through the leſſening aiſles, in radiant rows, 


'Their conſecrated banners hung on high. 
There oxen browze, and there the ſable yew 


Through the dun void diſplays its baleful glooms; 


And ſheds in lingering drops ungenial dew, 
O'er the forgotten graves, and ſcatter'd tombs. 


By the flow clock, in ſtately-meaſur'd chime, 
That from the maſſy tower tremendous toll'd, 
No more the ploughman counts the tedious time, 
Nor diſtant ſhepherd pens his twilight fold. 


High o'er the trackleſs heath at midnight ſeen, 
No more the windows, rang'd in long array, 
(Where the tall ſhaft and fretted nook between 
Thick ivy twines) the taper'd rites betray. 


Ev'n now, amid the wavering ivy-wreaths, 


(While kindred thoughts the penſive ſounds in- 


ſpire) 


When the weak breeze in many a whiſper breathes, 


I ſeem to liſten to the chanting quire. 


As o'er theſe ſhatter'd towers intent we muſe, 
' Though rear'd by charity's capricious zeal, 

Yet can our breaſts ſoft pity's ſigh refuſe, 

Or conſcious candour's modeſt plea conceal ? 


For though the ſorcereſs, ſuperſtition blind, 
Amid the pomp of dreadful ſacrifice, 

O'er the dim roofs, to cheat the tranced mind, 
Oft bade her viſionary gleams ariſe : 


Though the vain hours unſocial floth beguil'd, 
While the ſtill cloiſter's gate oblivion lock'd; 
And through the chambers pale, to ſlumbers mild 
Wan indolence her drowſy cradle rock'd : | 


Yet hence, enthron'd in venerable ſtate, 
Proud hoſpitality diſpens'd her ſtore : 


* Founded by King Edward the Firſt, about the 
gear I 300, in confequence of a voz which he made wohen 
n danger of being feipwrecked, during bis return from 
a cruſade, | 


[brow ! 
His crowded fpires o'er the broad mountain's 
P 
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Ah, ſee, beneath yon tower's unvaulted gate, 
Forlora ſhe fits upon the brambled floor! 


Her ponderous vaſe, with Gothic portraiture 
Emboſs'd, no more with balmy moiſture flows 
Mid the mix'd ſhards o'erwhelm'd in du obſcure, 
No more, as erſt, the golden goblet glows. 


Sore beat by ſtorms in glory's arduous way, 
Here might ambition muſe, a pilgrim ſage: 
Here raptur'd ſee, religion's evening ray 
Gild the calm walks of his repoſing age. 


Here ancient art her dedal fancies play'd 
In the quaint mazes of the criſped roof; 


In mellow glooms the ſpeaking pane array'd, 


And rang'd the cluſter'd column, maſly-proof, 


Here learning, guarded from a barbarous age, 
Hover'd awhile, nor dar'd attempt the day; 
But patient trac'd upon the pictur'd page 
The holy legend, or heroic lay. 


Hither the ſolitary minſtrel came 

An honour'd gueſt, while the grim evening ſky 
Hung lowering, and around the ſocial flame 
Tun'd his bold harp to tales of chivalry. 


| Thus ſings the muſe, all penſive and alone; 
Nor ſcorns, within the deep fane's inmoſt cell, 
To pluck the gray moſs from the mantled ſtone, 
Some holy founder's mouldering name to ſpell, 


Thus ſings the muſe: yet partial as ſhe ſings, 
With fond regret ſuryeys theſe ruin'd piles : 
And with fair images of ancient things 

The captive bard's obſequious mind | 


But much we pardon to th' ingenuous muſe; 
Her fairy ſhapes are trick'd by fancy's pen: 
Severer reaſon forms far other views, 

And ſcans the ſcene with philoſophic ken. 


From theſe deſerted domes, new glories riſe; 
More uſeful inſtitutes, adorning man, 
Manners enlarg'd, and new civilities, 

On freſh foundations build the ſocial plan. 


Science, on ampler plume, a bolder flight 
Eſſays, eſcap'd from ſuperſtitionggghrine: 
While freed religion, like primeyal light 
Burſting from chaos, ſpreads her warmth divine. 


ODE IV. 
THE FIRST OF APRIL, 


Wirn dalliance rude young zephyr woos 
Coy May. Full oft with kind excuſe 
The boiſterous boy the fair denies, 

Or, with a ſcornful ſmile complics. 


Mindful of diſaſter paſt, 

And ſhrinking at the northern blaſt, 

The fleety ſtorm returning ſtill, 

The morning hoar, and evening chill; 
Reluctant comes the timid Spring, 

Scarce a bee, with airy ring, 

Murmurs the bloſſom'd boughs around, 
That clothe the garden's ſouthern bound 
Scarce a ſickly ſtraggling flower 


Decks the rough caltle's riſted tower: 


O DES 


d 
Jy a 


e the hardy primroſe peeps 
= the dark dell's entangled ſteeps: 


raiture her the field of waving broom, 
re flows gowly ſhoots the golden bloom: 
uſt obſcure, 4nd, but by fits, the furze-clad dale 


888 finctures the tranſitory gale. 
vay While from the ſhrubbery's naked maze, 
age: Where the vegetable blaze 
(f Flora's brighteſt *broidery ſhone, 
frery 2 charm is flown; 
Gre that the lilac hangs to view 
e ls burſting gems in cluſters blue. 


Scant along the ridgy land 
The beans their new-born ranks expand: 
The freſh-turn'd ſoil with tender blades 
Thinly the ſprouting barley ſhades ; 
* fringing the foreſt's devious edge, 
4 Half rob'd appears the hawthorn hedge; 
or to the diftant eye diſplays 
Weakly green its budding ſprays. 


The ſwallow, for a moment ſeen, 
yy Sims in haſte the village green: 
From the gray moor, on feeble wing, 
The ſcreaming plovers idly ſpring : 


ty 
cell, The butterfly, gay-painted ſoon, . 
1 ſtone, Explores awhile the tepid noon ; 
ſpell, And fondly truſts its tender dyes 
I To fickle ſuns, and flattering ſkies. 
5 = Fraught with a tranſient, frozen ſhower, 
fa cloud ſhould haply lower, 
les. Sailing o'er the landſcape dark, 
Mute on a ſudden is the lark ; 
ſe; * But when gleams the ſun again 
g Oer the pearl-beſprinkled plain, 
And from behind his watery vail 
Looks through the thin-deſcending hail; 
ſe; She mounts, and leſſening to the fight, 
Salutes the blithe return of light, 
And high her tuneful track purſues 
Mid the dim rainbow's ſcatter'd hues. 
Where in venerable rows 
Widely waving oaks encloſe 
The moat of yorffler antique hall, 
ivine, Swarm the rooks with clamorous call; 


And to the toils of nature true, 
Wreath their capacious neſts anew. 


Muſing through the lawny park, 
The lonely poet loves to mark, 
How various greens in faint degrees 
Tinge the tall groupes of various trees; 
While, careleſs of the changing year, 
The pine cerulean, never fear, 
Towers diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt, 
And proudly vaunts her winter veſt. 


Within ſome whiſpering oſier iſle, 
Where Glym's low banks neglected ſmile; 
And each trim meadow ſtill retains 
The wint'ry torrent's oozy ſtains; 

Beneath a willow, long forſook, 
The fiſher ſeeks his 'cuſtom'd nook ; 


And burſting through the crackling ſedge 
That crowns the current's cavern'd edge, 
He ſtartles from the bordering wood 


The baſhful wild-duck's early brood. 
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O'er the broad downs, a novel race, 
Friſk the lambs with faultering pace, 
And with eager bleatings fil 
The foſs that ſkirts the beacon'd hill, 


His free-born vigour yet unbroke 
To lordly man's uſurping yoke, 
The bounding colt forgets to play, 
Baſking beneath the noontide ray, , , 
And ftretch'd among the daiſies pide 
Of a green dingle's floping ſide: | 
While far beneath, where nature ſpreads 
Her boundleſs length of level meads, 
In looſe luxuriance taught to ſtray 
A thouſand tumbling rills inlay 
With ſilver veins the vale, or paſs 


Redundant through the ſparkling graſs. 


Yet, in theſe preſages rude, 
Midſt her penſive ſolitude, 
Fancy, with prophetic glance, 
Sees the teeming months advance 
The field, the foreſt, green and gay, 
The dappled flope, the tedded hay; 
Sees the reddening. orchard blow, 
The harveſt wave, the vintage flow: 
Sees June unfold his gloſſy robe 
Of thouſand hues o'er all the globe: 
Sees Ceres graſp her crown of corn, 
And plenty load her ample horn. 


ODE V. 


SENT TO MR, UPTON, ON HIS EDITION or Tu 
FAERIE QUEEN, | 


As oft reclin'd on Cherwell's ſhelving ſhore, 
I trac'd romantic Spenſer's moral page; 

And ſooth'd my ſorrows with the dulcet lore 
Which fancy fabled in her elfin age: 


Much would I grieve, that envious time ſo ſoon 
O'er the lov'd itrain had caſt his dim diſguiſe ; 
As lowering clouds, in April's brighteſt noon, 
Mar the pure ſplendours of the purple ſkies. 


Sage Upton came, from every myſtic tale 
To chaſe the gloom that hung o'er Fairy ground: 
His wizard hand unlocks each guarded vale, 


And opes each flowery foreſt's magic bound. 


Thus, never knight with mortal arms eſſay' d 
Ihe caſtle of proud Buſyrane to quell; 

Till Britomart her beamy ſhield diſplay'd, 
And broke with golden ſpear the mighty ſpell: 


The dauntleſs maid with hardy ſtep explor'd 
Each room, array'd in gliſtering imagery ; 

And through th' inchanted chamber, richly ſtor'd, 
Saw Cupid's ſtately maſk come — . * .— 


At this, bee diſtant region ſheen, 
She roves, embower'd with many a ſpangled bough, 
Mild Una, lifting her majeſtic mien, 


j} Braids with a brighter wreath her radiant brow. 


At this, in hopeleſs ſorrow dropping long, 
Her painted wings imagination plumes ; 
Pleas'd that her laureate votary's reſcued ſong 
Its native charm, and genuine grace, reſumcs. 


See Fairy Queen, iii. 2. 5. 
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And gaze with eager glance upon the tumbling 
Spa, 


In dark ideal hues, and horrors not its own. 


ODE VI. 
THE SUICIDE. 


BenrATn the beech, whoſe branches bare 
Smit with the lightning's livid glare, 
O'erhang the craggy road, 
And whiſtle hollow as they wave ; 
Within a folitary grave, 
A ſlayer of himſelt* holds his accurs'd abode. 


Lour'd the grim morn, in murky dyes 
Damp miſts involv'd the ſcowling ſkies, 
And dimm'd the ſtruggling day; , 
As by the brook that lingering laves 
Yon ruſh-grown moor with ſable waves, 
Full of the dark reſolve he took his ſullen way. 


I mark'd his deſultory pace, 
His geſtures ſtrange, and varying face, 
With many a mutter'd ſound ; 
And ah! too late aghaſt I view'd 
The reeking blade, the hand embru'd : 
He fell, and groaning graſp'd in agony the ground, 


Full many a melancholy night 
He watch'd the ſlow return of light; 
And ſought the powers of ſleep, 
To ſpread a momentary calm 
O'er his ſad couch, and in the balm |, 
Of bland oblivion's dews his burning eyes to ſteep. 


Full oft, unknowing and unknown, 
He wore his endleſs noons alone, 
Amid th' autumnal wood: 
Oft was he wont, in haſty fit. 
Abrupt the ſocial board to quit, 


Beck*ning the wretch to torments new, 
Deſpair, for ever in his view, 
A ſpectre pale, appear d; 
While, as the ſhades of eve aroſe 
And brought the day's unwelcome cloſe, 
More horrible and huge her gaint-ſhape ſhe rear'd. 


« Is this, miſtaken ſcorn will cry, 
« Is this the youth, whoſe genius high 
« Could build the genuine rhyme ? 
„% Whoſe boſom mild the favouring muſe 
Had ſtor'd with all her ample views, 
Parent of faireſt deeds, and purpoles ſublime.“ 


Ah! from the muſe. that boſom mild 
By treacherous magic was beguil'd, 
To ſtrike the deathful blow: 
She fill'd his ſoft ingenuous mind 
With many a feeling too refin'd, 
And rous'd to livelier pangs his wakeful ſenſe of 


woe. c 
Though doom'd hard penury to prove, 
And the fharp ſtings of hopeleſs love ; 1 


More wounds thau nature gave he knew, 


To griefs congenial prone, 
While miſery's form his fancy drew | 


* « The Slayer of himſeif,” is uſed by Dryden for a 
Suicide, 


4 


ö 
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Then wiſh not o'er his earthy tomb 
The baleful night-ſhade's lurid bloom r yo 
To drop its deadly dew : | 
Nor oh ! forbid the twiſted thorn, 
That rudely binds his turf forlorn, 


With ſpring's green-ſwelling buds to vegetate r v2! 
ane w. ho m 

What though no marble-piled buſt kg 
Adorn his deſolated duſt, 4 


With ſpeaking ſculpture wrought ? 
Pity ſhall woo the weeping nine, 


To build a viſionary ſhrine, _ 
Hung with unfading flowers, from fairy regions "a 


brought. 


What though refus'd each chanted rite? 
Here viewleſs mourners ſhall delight 
Jo touch the ſhadowy ſhell : 
And Petrarch's harp, that wept the doom 
Of Laura, loſt in early bloom, 
In * a penſive pauſe ſhall ſeem to ring his 
ell, 


To ſooth a lone, unhallow'd ſhade, 
This votive dirge ſad duty paid, 
Within an ivied nook : 
Sudden the half-ſunk orb of day 
More radiant ſhot its parting ray, 
And thus . cherub- voice my charm'd attention 
too 


« Forbear, fond bard, thy partial praiſe; 
Nor thus for guilt in ſpecious lays- 

« The wreath of glory twine ; 
* In vain with hues of gorgeous glow 
Gay fancy gives her veſt ts flow, 
«© Unleſs truth's matron-hand the floating folds 


“ confine, 

“ Tuſt Heaven, man's fortitude to prove, Tte a 
« Fermits through life at large to rove Vhile 
« 'The tribes of hell-born woe : Tiy p 

« Yet the ſame power that wiſely ſends 
« Life's fierceſt ills, indulgent lends For 
4 Religion's golden ſhield to break th' embat- lere 
« tled foe. = 
« Her aid divine had lull'd to reſt Who | 
e Yon foul ſelf- murderer's throbbing breaſt, Far fr 
« And ſtay'd the rifing ſtorm: f Who 
4 Had bade the ſun of hope appear With 


« To gild his darken'd hemiſphere, 
« And 2 the wontcd bloom to nature's blaſted Bet 
« form. = 


Vain man! *tis Heaven's prerogative 
„To take, what firſt it deign'd to give, bu 


« 'Thy tributary breath: His p 

& In awſul ae plac' d, With 

« Await thy doom, nor impious haſte The 
« To pluck from God's right hand his inſtru - WW her 
ments of death.” ch 

In th 

| ODE VII. * 

L x \ 7 0 p. 
SENT TO A FRIEND, ON HIS LEAVING A & Riſe | 
VOURITE VILLAGE IN HAMPSHIRE, Arou 

Vo f. 

Ar mourn, thou lov'd retreat! no mors Nor! 
Shall claſſic ſteps thy ſcenes explore! The 


1 


D 


But fancy, from the thickets '5rovn, 
The gl. es that wear a conſcious frown, 


hen morn's pale rays but faintly peep 
r yonder oak-crown'd airy ſteep, 

io now ſhall climb its brows to view 
he length of landſcape, ever new, 
there Summer flings, in careleſs pride, 
r varied veſture far and wide! 

rho mark, beneath, each village-charm, 
gange, or elm- encircled farm: 

e flinty dove - cote's crowded roof, 
uch d by the kite that fails aloof: 

+ tufted pines, whoſe umbrage tall 
tkens the Jong-deſerted hall: ; 

e veteran beech, that on the plain 
lets at eve the playful train; 

te cot that ſmokes with early fire, 

te low-roof'd fane's emboſom'd ſpire! 


o Vegetats 


ry regions 


Who now ſhall indolently ſtray 

rough the deep foreſt's tangled way; 
ess d at his cuſtom'd taſk to find 

The well known hoary-treſſed hind, 

That toils with feeble hands to glean 

ff wither'd boughs his pittance mean! 
o mid thy nooks of hazle fit, 

loft in fome melancholy fit, 

ind liſtening to the raven's croak, 

Tte diſtant flail, the falling oak! ! 

Ito, through the ſunſhine and the ſhower, 
Þ-cry the rainbow-painted tower? 
ho, wandering at return of May, 
Catch the firſt cuckoo's vernal lay? 

Who, muſing waſte the ſummer hour, 
Where high o'er-arching trees embow'r 
The grafly lane, ſo rarely pac'd, 

With azure flowrets idly grac'd ! 

Pmotic'd 0v, at twilight's dawn 
Prnin” feapers croſs the lawn; 

No {ond attention loves to note 

Ide weather's bell from folds remote: 
While, own'd by no poetic eye, 

Thy penſive evenings ſhade the ſky! 


attentiog 


ng folds 


For lo! the bard who rapture found 
herery rural fight or ſound ; 
Whoſe genius warm, and judgment chaſte, 
N charm of genuine nature paſt ; 
Who felt the muſe's pureſt fires, 
aſt, Fr from thy fa vour'd haunt retires: 
Who peopled all thy vocal bowers 
With ſtadowy ſhapes, and airy powers. 


embat- 


Behold, a dread repoſe reſumes, 
Aerſt, thy ſad ſequeſter'd glooms! 
[rom the deep dell, where ſhaggy roots 


blaſted 


fringe the rough brink with wreathed ſhoots, 


Ti unwilling genius flies forlorn, 

1s primroſe chaplet rudely torn. 

With hollow ſhriek the nymphs forſake 

The pathleſs copſe, and hedge-row brake : 
Where the delv'd mountains's headiong ſide 
Is chalky entrails opens wide, | 

0nthe green ſummit, ambuſh'd high, 

No longer echo loves to lie. 

No pearl- crown' d maids, with wily look, 
Riſe beckoning from the reedy brook. 
Around the glowworm's glimmering bank, 
No fairies run in fiery rank ; | 

Nor bruſh, half-ſeen, in ai tread, 
The violet's unprinted heads 


nſtru« 


The foreſt-oaks, that pale and lone, 
Nod to the blaſt with hoarſer tone, 
Rough glens, and ſullen waterfalls, 
Her bright ideal offspring calls. 


So by ſome ſage inchanter's ſpell, 
(As old Arabian fablers tell) 
Amid the ſolitary wild, 
Luxuriant gardens gaily ſmil'd: 
From ſapphire rocks the fountains ſtream'd, 


With golden fruit the branches beam'd; 


Fair forms, in every wonderous wood, 
Or lightly tripp'd, or ſolemn ſtood; 
And oft, retreating from the view, 
Betray'd, at diſtance, beauties new : 
While gleaming o'er the criſped bowers 
Rich ſpires aroſe, and ſparkling towers. 
If bound on ſervice new to go, 

The maſter of the magic ſhow, 

His tranſitory charm withdrew, 

Away th' illuſi ve landſcape flew : 

Dun clouds obſcur'd the groves of gold, 
Blue lightning ſmote the blooming mold; 
In viſionary glory rear d, 


The gorgeous caſtle diſappear'd: 


And a bare heath's unfruitful plain 
Ulurp'd the wizard's proud domain. 


ODE VIII. 
THE COMPLAINT or CHERWELL*, 


ALL penſive from her oſier- woven bow'r 
Cherwell aroſe. Around her darkening edge 
Pale eve began the ſteaming miſt to pour, 
And breezes fann'd by fits the ruſtling ſedge; 
She roſe, and thus ſhe cried in deep deſpair, 
And tore the ruſhy wreath that bound her ſtreams 
ing hair. : 


Ah! why, ſhe cried, ſhould Iſis ſhare alone, 
The tributary gifts of tuneful fame 
Shall every ſong her 12 influence own, 
And ſtamp with partial praiſe her favourite 
name? 
While I, alike to thoſe proud domes allied, 
Nor hear the muſe's call, nor boaſt a claſſic tide, 


No choſen ſon of all yon fabling band 

Bids my looſe locks their gloſſy length diffuſe; 

Nor ſees my coral-cin&ur'd ſtole expand 

Its folds, beſprent with Spring's unnumber'd 
hues: - 

No poet builds my grotto's dripping cell, 

Nor ſtuds my cryſtal throne wich many a ſpeck- 
led ſhell. 


In Iſis' vaſe if fancy's eye diſcern 
Majeſtic towers emboſs d in ſculpture high; 
Lo! milder glories mark my modeſt urn, 
The ſimple ſcenes of paſtoral imagery: 
What though ſhe pace ſublime, a ſtately queen: 
Mine is the gentle grace, the meek retiring 
mien. 8 


* One of the rivers at Oxford. 
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Proud nymph, ſince late the muſe thy triumph: 
ſung ' 
No mere with mine thy ſcornful Naiads play, 
(While Cynthia's lamp o'er the broad vale is 
hung), 
Where meet our ſtreams, indulging ſhort delay : 
No more, thy crown to braid, thoudeign'ſt to take 
My creſs-born flowers that float in many a ſhady 
Ba 


Vain bards ! can Iſis win the raptur'd ſeu], 
Where art each wilder watery charm invades ? 
Whoſe waves, in meaſur'd volumes taught to roll, 
Or ſtagnant ſleep, or ruſh in white caſcades : 
Whoſe banks with echoing induſtry reſound, 
Fenc'd by the foam-beat pier, and torrent-braving 
mound. 


Lo! here no commerce ſpreads the fervent toil, 
To pour pollution o'er my virgin tide 
The freſhneſs of my paſtures to defile, 
Or bruiſe the matted groves that fringe my ſide: 
But ſolitude, on this ſequeſter'd bank, 
Mid the moiſt lilies ſits, attir'd in mantle dank. 


No ruder ſounds my grazing herds affright, 1 
Nor mar the milk-maid's ſolitary ſong : 
The jealous halcyon wheels her humble flight, 
And hides her emerald wing my reeds among ; 
All unalarm'd, ſave when the genial May | 
Bids wake my peopled ſhores, and rears the ri- 
pen'd hay. | 
Then ſcorn no more this unfrequented ſcene ; 
So to new notes ſhall my coy echo ſtring 
Her lonely harp. Hither the brow ſerene, 
And the flow pace of contemplation bring : 
Nor call in vain inſpiring ecitaſy | 
To bid her viſions meet the frenzy-rolling eye. 


Whate'er the theme: if unrequited love 
Seek, all unſeen, his baſhful griefs to breathe ; 
Or fame to bolder flights the boſom move, 
Waving aloft the glorious epic wreath ; 
Here hail the muſes: from the buſy throng 
Remote, where fancy dwells, and nature prompts 
the fong. . 


- ODE IX. 
Tux CRUSADE. 


Advertiſement. 


Kinc Richy the firſt, celebrated for his a- 
chievements in the cruſades, was no leſs diſtin- 
iſhed for his patronage of the provencial min- 
Bell and his own compoſitions in their ſpecies of 
poetry. Returning from one of his expeditions in 
the holy land, in diſguiſe, he was impriſoned in a 
caſlle ot Leopold duke of Auſtria, His favourite 
minſtrel, Blondel de Neſle, having traverſed all 
Germany, in ſearch of his maſter at length came 
to a caſtle in which he ſound there was only one 
pPritoner, and whoſe name was unknown. Sul- 
5 ep<Ring that he had made the deſired diſcovery, 
. he ſeated himſelf under a window of the priſoner's 
apartment; and began a ſong or ode, which the 
king and himſelf had formerly compoſed together. 
W hen the pritouer, who was King Richard, heard 
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the long, he knew that Blonde] muſt be the finger: 


and when Blondel pauſed about the mid 

king began the remainder, and completed 1. * 
following ode is pee to be this joint compo. 
ſition of the minſtrel and King Richard. : 


Bovxd for holy Paleſtine, 
Nimbly we bruſh'd the level brine, 
All in azure ſteel array'd; 
O'er the wave our weapons play'd, 
And made the dancing billows glow ; 
High upon the trophied prow, 
Many a warrior-minſtre] ſwung 
His ſounding harp, and boldly fung: 

« Syrian virgins, wail and weep, 
„ Engliſh Richard ploughs the deep! 
„ 'Tremble, watchmen, as ye ſpy, 
From diſtant towers, with anxious eye, 
The radiant range of ſhield and lance 
« Down Damaſcus” hills advance: 
From Sion's turrets, as afar 
Ve ken the march of Europe's war! 
“Saladin, thou paynim king, 
From Albion's iſſe revenge we bring! 
« On Acon's * ſpiry chat, 
„Though to the gale thy banners ſwell, 
« Pictur'd with the ſilver moon; 
« England ſhall end thy glory ſoon! 
4 In vain, to break our * array, | 
« Thy brazen drums hoarſe diſcord bray: 
© Thoſe ſounds our riſing fury fan: | 
« Engliſh Richard in the van. 
4 Qu to victory we go, 


| © A vaunting infidel the foe.” 


Blondel led the tuneful band, 

And {wept the wire with glowing hand. 
Cyprus, from her rocky mound, 

And Crete, with piny verdure crown'd, 
Far along the ſmiling main 

Echoed the. prophetic ſtrain, 

Soon we Kiſs d the ſacred earth 
That gave a murder'd Saviour birth: 
Then with ardour freſh endu'd, 

Thus the ſolemn ſong renew'd. 

„Lo, the toilſome voyage paſt, 

« Heaven's favour'd hills appear at laſt ! 
« Object of our holy vow, : 


« We tread the Tyrian vallies now. 


„From CarmePs almond-ſhaded ſteep 

« We feel the cheering fragrance crecp : 

« O'er Engaddi's ſhrubs of balm 

c Waves the date-empurpled palm, 

« See, Lebanon's aſpiring head 

« Wide his immortal umbrage ſpread! 

« Hail Calvary, thou mountain hoar, 

« Wet with our Redeemer's gore! 

« Ye trampled tomhs, ye fanes forlorn, 

« Ye ſtones, by tears of pilgrims worn ; 

« Your raviih'd honours to reftore, 

« Fearleſs we climb this hoſtile ſhore ! 

« And thou, the ſepulchre of God! 

& By mocking pagans rude ly trod, 

« Berctt of every aw ful rite, : 
« And quench'd thy lamps that beam'd ſo bright; 
« For thee, from Britain's diſtant coaſt, 

« Lo, Richard leads his faithful hoſt! 

&« Aloft in his heroic hand, 

« Blazing, like the beacon's brand, 


* A capital Chriſtian city and fortreſs of Syria. 
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ber the far-affrighted fields, 
a geſiſtleſs Kaliburn he wields d. 
s Proud Saracen, pollute no more 
« The ſarines by martyrs built of yore! 
from cach wild mountain's trackleſs crown 
s [n vain, thy gloomy caſtles frown : | 
« Thy battering engines, huge and high, 
s [n vain our ſtcel-clad ſteeds defy ; 
And, rolling in terrific ſtate, 
« 0n giant-wheels harſh thunders grate. 
When eve has huſh'd the buzzing camp, 
« Amid the moon-light vapours damp, 
Thy necromantic forms, in vail, 
« Haunt us on the tented plain: 
e bid thoſe ſpectre- ſhapes avaunt, 
« Aſhtaroth, and Termagaunt! 
« With many a demon, pale of hue, 
« Doom'd to drink the bitter dew 
« That drops from Macon's ſooty tree, 
Mid the dread grove of ebony. 
Nor magic charms, nor fiends of hell, 
« The Chriſtian's holy courage quell. 
« Salem, in ancient majeſty 
« Ariſe, and lift thee to the ſky ! 
Soon on thy battlements divine 
hall wave the badge of Conſtantine. 
ye barons, to the ſun unſold 
# Our croſs with crimſon wove and gold!“ 


ODE X. 
THE GRAVE OF KING ARTIUR, 


Advertiſement. 


Live HEn&RyY the Second having undertaken an 
'emedition into Ireland, to ſuppreſs a rebellion 
ruled by Roderick King of Connaught, common- 
| called O Connor Dun, or the Brown Monarch of 
nad, was entertained, in his paſſage through 
Wiles, with the ſongs of the Welſh bards. "The 
ſujet of their poetry was King Arthur, whoſe 
itory had been ſo diſguiſed by fabulous inven- 
tons, that the place of his burial was in general 
kircely known or remembered. But in one of 
tieſe Welſh poems ſung before Henry, it was re- 
ated, that King Arthur, after the battle of Cam- 
ka, in Cornwall, was interred at Glaſtonbury 
dey, before the high altar, yet without any ex- 
temal mark or memorial. Afterwards Henry vi- 
led the abbey, and commanded the ſpot deſcribed 
If the bard to be opened: When digging near 20 
ſet deep, they ſound the body, depoſited under a 
lige ſtone, inſcribed with Arthur's name. This 
ktie ground-work of the following ode: But for 
tie better accommodation of the ſtory to our pre- 
nt purpoſe, it is told with ſome ſlight variations 
bom the Chronicle of Glaſtonbury. The caſtle of 
Clarran, where this diſcovery is ſuppoſed to 
lie been made, now a romantic ruin, ſtands on 
rock deſcending to the river Teivi, in Pem- 
inkeſhire ; and was built by Roger Montgomery, 
Mo led the van of the Normans at Haſtings. 


* Kaliburn is the fevord of King Arthur ; Which, 
a tie mne hiſtorians ſey, came into the poſſeſfon of 
tiwtard the Firſt; and was given by that monarch, in 
le cruſades. to Tancred King of Sicily, as a royal 


et of ineſt malle price, about the year 1190. See 
b fulrwing Ode. . 
Vor. XI. 
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STATELY the feaſt, and high the cheer: 


Girt with many an armed peer, 

And canopied with golden pall, 

Amid Cilgarran's caſtle hall, 

Sublime in formidable ſtate, 

And warlike ſplendour, Henry ſate; 

Prepar'd to itain the briny flood 

Of Shannon's lakes with rebel blood. 
Illumining the vaulted roof, 

A thoutand torches flam'd aloof: 

From maſſy cups, with golden gleam, ' 

Sparkled the red metheylin's ſtream ; 

To grace the gorgeous feſtival, 


Along the lofty-window'd hall, 


The ſtoried tapeitry was hung: 

With minſtrelſy the rafters rung 

Of harps, that with reflected light 

From the proud gallery glitter'd bright: 
While gifted bards, a rival throng, 
(From diſtant Mona, nurſe of ſong, 
From Teivi, fring'd with umbrage brown, 
From Elvy's vale, and Cader's crown, 
From many a ſhaggy precipice 

That ſhades lerne's hoarſe abyſs, 

And many a ſunleſs ſolitude | 
Of Radnor's inmoſt mountains rude,) 


Jo crown the banquet's ſolemn cloſe, 


Themes of Britiſh glory choſe; 
And to the ſtrings of various chime 
Attemper'd thus the fabling rhyme: 
„Oer Cornwall's cliſfs the tempeſt roar'd, 
« High the ſcreaming ſea-mew ſoar'd; 
« On Tintaggel's * topmoit tower 
« Darkſome tell the Nleety ſhower ; 
© Round the rough caſtle ſhrilly ſung 
„% 'The whirling blaſt, and wildly flung 
« On each tall rampart's thundering fide 
« The ſurges of the tumbiing ride : 
« When Arthur rang'd his red-croſe ranks 
& On conſcious Camlan's crimſon'd banks: 
« By Mordred's taithleſs guite decreed 
« Beneath a Saxon ſpear to biced! 
« Yet in vain a paynim foe 
« Arm'd with tate the mighty blow; 
« For when he fell, an elfin queen, 
« All in ſecret, and unſeen, 
« Over the fainting hero threw 
&« Her mantle of ambroſial blue; 
« And bade her ſpirits hear him far, 
„In Merlin's agate-axled car, 
To her green iſle's enamePd ſteep, 
« Far in the navel oi the deep. 6 
« Over his wounds {he ſprinkled dew 
« From flowers that in Arabia grew 
« On a rich enchanted bed, 
« She pillow'd his majeſtic head; 
O' er his brow, with whiſpers bland, 
« Thrice ſhe wav'd an opiate wand; 
« And to ſoft muſic's airy ſound, 
« Her magic curtains clos'd around. 
« 'There, renew'd the vital ſpring, 


Again he reigns a mighty king; 


* Tintaggel, or Tintadgel caſile, where King Ar- 
thur is ſid to have been b:rn, and to have chiefly re/ided. 
Some of its huge fragments ſtill reni«in, on @ rocky penin- 

ſular cape, of a prodigious decliv ty towards the ſeas 
and almęſ inacceſſible from the land lide, on the ſouibern 
coaſts of Cornwall, | 
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& And many a fair and fragrant clime, 

* Blooming in immortal prime, | 
By gales of Eden ever fann'd, 

* Owns the monarch's high command: 

& Thence to Britain ſhall return, | 

& (If right prophetic rolls I learn) 

% Borne on victory's ſpreading plume, 
4 His ancient ſceptre to reſume ; 

6 Once more, in old heroic pride, 

« His barbed courſer to beſtride; 

& His knightly table to reſtore, 

* And the brave tournaments of yore.” 

They ceas'd : when on the tuneful {tage 

Advanc'd a bard, of aſpect ſage ; | 
His filver treſſes, thin beſprent, 

To age a graceful reverence lent 

His beard, all white as ſpangles frore 
That clothe Plinlimmon's foreſts hoar, 
Down to his harp deſcending flow'd; 
With time's faint roſe his features glow'd; 
His eyes diffus'd a ſoften'd fire, 

And thus he wak'd the warbling wire: 

« Liſten, Henry, to my rec | 

c Not from fairy realms I lead 

« Bright-rob'd tradition, to relate 

& In forged colours Arthur's fate; 

« Though much of old romantic lore 

« On the high theme I keep in ſtore : 

& But boaſtful fiction ſhould be dumb, 
„Where truth the {train might beſt become. 
« If thine ear may ſtil] be won 1 
c With ſongs of Uther's glorious ſon ; 

« Henry, I a tale unfold, 

« Never yet in rhyme enroll'd, 

« Nor ſung nor harp'd in hall or bower ; 
« Which in my youth's full early flower, 
« A minſtrel, ſprung of Corniſh line, 

& Who ſpoke of kings from old Locrine, 
& Taught me to chant, one vernal dawn, 
& Deep in acliff-encircled lawn, : 
« What time the gliſtening vapours fled 

&« From cloud-envelop'd Clyder's * head; 
* And on its ſides the torrents gray 


c Shone to the morning's orient ray. 


« When Arthur bow'd his haughty creſt, 
& No princeſs, veil'd in azure veſt, : 
4 Snatch'd him, by Merlin's potent ſpell, 
tc In groves of golden bliſs to dwell; | 
« Where, crown'd with wreaths of miſletoe, 
« Slaughter'd kings in glory go: | 
«© But when he fell, with winged ſpeed, 
t His chatnpions, on a milk-white fteed, 
& From the battle's hurricane, 
« Bore him to n towered fane, 
& In the fair vale of Avalon + : 


- 6 There, with chanted oriſon, 


c And the long blaze of tapers clear, 


cc The ſtoled fathers met the bier; 
ce Through the dim aiſles, in order dread 
& Of martial woe, the chief they led, 


Or Glyder, a mountain in Caernarvonſhire. 
7 geh abbey, ſaid to be founded by Foſeph of 
Arimathes, in a ſpit ancienily called the and or val- 


N of Avalonia. 
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And deep entomb'd in holy ground, 

“ Before the altar's ſolemn bound. 

% Around no duſky banners wave, 

No mouldering trophies mark the grave 

% Away the ruthleſs Dane has torn 

* Each trace that time's flow touch had worn 
And long, o'er the neglected ſtone, - : 
“ Oblivion's veil its ſnade has thrown : 

„ The faded tomb, with honour due, 

« *Tis thine, O Henry, to renew! 

„ Thither, when conqueſt has reſtor'd 
Von recreant ifle, and ſheath'd the ſword, 
„M hen peace with palm has crown'd thy brows 
« Haſte thee, to pay thy pilgrim vows, : 
* There, obſęrvant of my lore, 

„The pavement's hallow'd depth explore; 

« And thrice a fathom underneath | 

« Dive into the vaults of death. 

“There ſhall thine eye, with wild amaze, 
On his gigantic ſtature gaze; 

« There ſhalt thou find the monarch laid, 

« All in warrior-weeds array'd ; 

« Wearing in death his helmet- crown, 

* And weapons huge of old renown. 
Martial prince, tis thine to ſave 

+ From dark oblivion Arthur's grave! 

„ $0 may thy ſhips ſecurely ſtem 

Ihe weſtern ſrith: thy diadem 

„Shine victorious in the van, 

Nor heed the ſlings of Ulſter's clan: 

„ 'Thy Norman pike-men win their way 

« Up the dun rocks of Harald's bay *: -. 

« And from the ſteeps of rough Kildare 

« Thy prancing hoots the falcon ſcare : 

« So may thy bow's unerring yew 


Its ſhafts in Roderick's heart imbrew +.” 


Amid the pealing ſymphony 

The ſpiced goblets mantled high; 

With paſſions new the ſong impreſs'd 
The liſtening king's impatient breaſt: 
Flaſh the keen lightnings from his eyes; 
He ſcorns a while his bold empriſe ; 
Ev'n now he ſeems, with eager pace, 


The conſecrated floor to trace; 


And ope, from its tremendous gloom, 
Ihe treaſure of the wonderous tomb: 
Ev'n now, he burns in thought to rear, 
From its dark bed, the ponderous ſpear, 
Rough with the gore of Pictiſn kings: 
Ev'n now fond hope his fancy wings, 
To poiſe the monarch's maſly blade, 
Of magic-temper*'d metal made; 

And drag to-day the dinted ſhield 
Fhat felt the ſtorm of Camlan's field, 
Oer the ſepulchre profound 


] Ev'n now, with arching ſculpture crown's, 


He plans the chantry's choral ſhrine, 
The daily dirge, and rites divine. 


* The bay of Dublin. Harald, or Har-Sager, tit 
Fair-haired King of Norway, is ſaid, in the life of 
Gryfudb ap Conan, Prince of North Wales, to bave 
conquered Treland, and to have founded Dublin. 

+ Henry is ſuppoſed to have ſucceeded in this entere 
priſe, chiefly by the uſe of the long-boww, with which the 


rife were entirely unacquainted, 
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SONNET S. 


SONNET l. 
WRITTEN AT WINSLADE, IN HAMPSHIRE. 
WixslabE, thy beech-capt hills, with waving 


rain 
Vantled, thy chequer'd views of wood and lawn, 
Whilom could charm, or when the gradual dawn 
Gan the gray miſt with orient purple ſtain, 


Her faireſt landſcapes whence my muſe has drawn, 
Too free with ſervile courtly phraſe to fawn, 

Too weak to try the buſkin's ſtately ſtrain: 

Y:t now no more thy flopes of beech and corn, 
Nor views invite, ſince he far diſtant ſtrays, 

With whom I trac'd their ſweets at eve and morn, 
from Albion far, to cull Heſperian bays; 

I this alone they pleaſe, howe'er forlorn, 

That ſtill they can recal thoſe happier days. 


SONNET II. 
ON BATHING, 


Vuex late the trees were ſtript by winter pale, 
Young health, a ao in veſture green, 
or like the foreſt's filver-quiver'd queen, 

0n airy uplands met the piercing gale; 

4nd, ere its earlieſt echo ſhook the vale, 
Watching the hunter's joyous horn was ſeen. 

But ſince, gay-thron'd in fiery chariot ſheen, 
dummer has ſmote each daiſy-dappled dale; 

She to the cave retires, high-arch'd beneath 

The fount that laves proud Ifis' towery brim : 
and now, all glad the temperate air to breathe, 
While cooling drops diſtil from arches dim, 
Bading her dewy locks with ſedgy wreath, 

She fits amid the choir of natads trim. 


SONNET III. 


VRITTEN IN A BLANK LE AT OF DUGDALE'S 
MONASTICON, oe 


Dre not, devoid of elegance, the ſage, 175 
I fancy's genuine feelings unbeguil' d, 

Of painful pedantry the poring child; 
ho turns, of theſe proud domes, th' hiſtoric page, 
Now ſunk by time, and Heury's fiercer rage. 
Tiink'ſt thou the warbling muſes never ſnul'd 

bu his lone hours? Ingenuous views engage 

Hi thoughts, on themes, unclaſſic falſely ſtyl'd, 
latent, While cloiſter'd piety diſplays 

Her mouldering roll, the piercing eye explores 
New manners, and the pomp of elder days, 

hence culls the penſive bard his pictur'd ſtores, 
Nor rough, nor barren, are the winding ways 

Vf boar antiquity, but ſtrown with flowers. 


SONNET 1V. 
WRITTEN AT STONEUHENGE, 
Tuo nobleſt monument of Albion's iſle ! 


Whether by Merlin's aid from Scythia's ſhore, 
To Amber's fatal plain Pendragon bore, 


Huge frame of giant-hands, the mighty pile, 


T* entomb his Britains flain by Hengilt's guile * ; 
Or Druid prie!''s, ſprinkled with human gore, 
Taught mid thy maſſy maze their myſtic — : 

Or Daniſh chiefs, enrich'd with ſavage ſpoil, 

To victory's idol vaſt, an unhewn ſhrine, 

Rear'd the rude heap: or, in thy hallow'd round, 
Repoſe the kings of Brutus' genuine line; 

Or here thoſe kings in ſolemn ſtate were crown'd ; 
Studious to trace thy wond'rous origine, 
We muſe on many an ancient tale renown'd. 


SONNET V. 
WRITTEN AFTER SEEING WILTON=HOUSE, 


FRO Pembroke's princely dome, where mimic 


art 
Decks with a magic hand the dazzling bow'rs, 
Its living hues where the warm pencil pours, 
And breathing forms from the rude marble ſtart, 
How to life's humbler ſcene can I depart ? 
My breaſt all glowing from thoſe gorgeous tow'ry, 
In my low cell how cheat the ſullen hours! 
Vain the complaint : for fancy can impart 
(To fate ſuperior, and to fortune's doom) 
Whate'er adorns the ſtately-ſtoried hall: 
She, mid the dungeon's ſolitary gloom, 
Can dreſs the graces in their Attic pall ; 
Bid the green land{kip's vernal beauty bloom: 


And in bright trophics clothe the twilight wall. 


SONNET VI. 
5 TO MR. GRAY. 


or that her blooms are mark'd with beauty*s hue, 
Ty ruſtic muſe her votive chaplet brings; 
Unſcen, unheard, O Gray, to thee ſhe ſings! 
While flowly-pacing through the churchyard dew, 
At curfew-time, beneath the dark-green yew, 
Thy penſive genius ſtrikes the moral ſtrings; 


” 


Or borne ſublime on inſpiration's wings, 


Hears Cambria's bards devote the dreadful clue 


[Of Edward's race, with murders toul defil'd ; 


Can aught my pipe to reach thine ear eſſay ? 
No, bard divine! For many a care beguil'd 
By the ſweet magic of thy ſoothing lay, 

For many a raptur'd thought, and viſion wild, 
To thee this itrain of gratitude I pay. 


One of lardiſe traditions _— * 
| i 


— — 
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SONNET VIL : 


WrrLr Summer-ſuns o'er the gay proſpect play'd. 

Through Surry's verdant ſcenes, where Epſom 
ſpreads | 

Mid intermingling elms her flowery meads, 

And Haſcombe's hill. in towering groves array'd, 

Rear'd its romantic ſteep. with mind ſerene 

I journey'd blithe. Full penſive 1 return'd ; 

For now my breaſt with hopeleſs paſſion burn'd, 

Wet with hoar miſts appear'd the gaudy ſcene 

Which late in careleſs indolence I paſt ; 

And Autumn all around thoſe hues had caft 

Where paſt delight my recent grief mizht trace. 

Sad change, that nature a congenial gloom 

Should _ when moſt my cheerleſs mood to 
chaſe, 


I wiſt'd her green attire and wonted bloom! 


SONNET VIII. 


ON KING ARTHUR'S ROUND TABLE AT 
WINCHESTER. 


Wnxgr Venta's Norman caſtle ſtill appears 
Its rafter'd hall. that o'er the grafly foſs, 

And ſcatter'd flinty fragments clad in moſs, 
On yonder ſteep in naked ſtate appears; 
Nigh-hung remains, the pride of warlike years, 
Old Arthur's board: on the capacious round 


Some Britiſh pen has ſketch'd the names renown! 

In marks obſcure, of his immortal peers, 

Though join'd by magic ſkill, with many 
rhyme, : 

The Druid frame, unhonour'd falls a prey 

To the flow vengeance of the wizard time, 

And fade the Britiſh characters away; 

Yet Spenſer's page, that chaunts in verſe ſublime 

Thoſe chiefs ſhall live, unconſcious of decay. 


SONNET IX. 


TO THE RIVER LODON. 


An! what a weary race my feet have run, 
Since firſt T trod thy banks with alders crown, 
And thought my way was all through fai 
ground, 
Beneath thy azure ſky and golden ſun : 
Where firſt my muſe to liſp her notes begun! 
While penſive memory traces back the round, 
Which fills the varied interval between; 
Much pleaſure, more of ſorrow, marks the ſcene, 
Sweet native ſtream! thoſe ſkies and ſuns fl 
pure 
No more return, to cheer my evening road! 
Yet till one joy remains, that not obſcure, 
Nor uſeleſs, all my vacant days have flow'd, 
From youth's gay dawn to manhood's prime ma 
ture; 


Nor with the muſeꝰs laurel unbeſtow'd. 


MISCELLANIES. 


INSCRIBED ON A BEAUTIFUL GROTTO 
NEAR THE WATER. 


Tux graces ſought in yonder ſtream, 
To cool the fervid day, | 
When love's malicious godhead came, 

And ſtole their robes away. 


Proud of the theft, the little god 
Their robes bade Delia wear : 


While they aſham'd to tir abroad, 


Remata all naked here. 


THE PLEASURES OF MELANCHOLY. 


MoTnres of muſings, contemplation ſage, 


Whoſe grotto ſtands upon the topmoſt rock 


Of Teneriff; mid the tempeſtuous night, 

On which, in calmeſt meditation held, 

Thou hear'f with howling winds the beating rain, 
And drifting hail deſcend ; or if the ſkies 
Unclouded ſhine, and through the blue ſerene 
Pale Cynthia rolls her ſilver-axled car, 

Whence gazing ſtedfaſt on the ſpangled vault 
Raptur'd thou fitt*it, while murmurs indiſtinct 


Of diſtant billows ſooth thy penſive ear 
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Of purple Spring, where all the wanton train 


| With hoarſe and hollow ſounds ; ſecure, ſelſ. blef 
There oft thou liſten'ſt to the wild uproar 
Of fleets encount”ring, that in whiſpers low 
Aſcends the rocky ſummit, where thou dwell'ſ 
Remote from man, converſing with the ſpheres! 
O lead me, queen ſublime, to ſolemn glooms 
Congenial with my ſoul; to cheerleſs ſhades, 
To ruin's feats, to twilight cells and bow'rs, 
Where thoughtful melancholy loves to muſe, - 
Her fav'rite midnight haunts. The laughing 
ſcenes 


Of ſmiles and graces ſeem to lead the dance 
In ſportive round, while from their hands th 
ſhow'r 
Ambrofial blooms and flow'rs, no longer charm; 
Tempe, no more I court thy balmy breeze, 
Adieu green vales! ye broider'd meads, adieu! 
Beneath yon ruin'd abbey's moſs- grown piles 
Oft let me ſit at twilight hour of eve, [moot 
Where through ſome weſtern window the pai 
Pours her long-level}'d rule of ſtreaming light; 
While ſullen Kere ſilence reigns around, 
Save the lone ſcreech-owl's note, who builds I 
bow'r 


Amid the mculd'ring caverns dark and damp, 


qr the calm breeze, that ruſt les in the leaves 
lll unting ivy, that with mantle green 


reſts ſome waſted tow'r. Or let me tread 
2 keigbb'ring walk of pines, where mus'd of old 
rey The cloiſter'd brothers: through the gloomy 
im void | , | 
} 2 That far extends beneath their ample arch 
rſe ſubline 4s on TI pace, religious horror wraps 
lecay, Hy foul in dread repuſe. But when the world 
{dad in midnight's raven-colour'd robe, 
Mid hollow charnel let me watch the flame 
(f taper dim, ſhedding a livid glare 
her the wan heaps ; while airy voices talk 
Along the glimm'ring walls; or ghoſtly ſhape 
run It diſtance ſeen, invites with beck'ring hand 
| crown j loneſome ſteps, through ghe far-winding vaults. 
ugh fat Nor undelightful is the ſolemn noun 
(foight, when haply wakeful from my couch 
| (fart: lo, all is motionlels around! 
gun! Roars not the ruſhing wind; the ſons of men 
round lad every bexſt in mute oblivion lie; 
bl 


All nature's huſh'd in filence and in ſleep. 

0 then how fearful is it to reflect, 

That through the ſtill globe's awful ſolitude, 
No being wakes but me! till ſtealing ſleep 


3 
the ſcene, 
1d ſuns ſ0 


dad! U drooping temples bathes in opiate dews. 
re, Nor then let dreams, of wanton folly born, 
w'd, My ſenſes lead through flow'ry paths of joy ; 
prime na bit let the ſacred genius of rhe night 
Such myſtic viſions tend, as Spenſer ſaw, 
When through bewild'ring fancy's magic maze, 
To the fell houſe of Buſyrane, he led 
Th! unſhaken Britomart ; or Milton knew, 
When in abſtracted thought he firſt conceiv'd 
i All heav'n in tumult, and the feraphim 
(ome tow'ring, arm'd in adamant and gold. 
Let others love ſoft Summer's ev'ning ſmiles, 
klit'ning to the diſtant water, fall, 
They mark the bluſhes of the ſtreaky weſt; 
[chooſe the pale December's foggy glooms. 
Then with the ſullen ſhades of ev'ning cloſe, 
Pre ATC 3 the room a blindly-glimm'ring 
gleam 
a Thy dying embers ſcatter, far remote 
well from mirth's mad ſhouts, that through the illu- 
ſpheres! win d roof RTE 
— Refound with teſtive echo, let me fit, : 
Aer Beſt with the lowly cricket's drowſy dirge. 
wirs, Thien let my thought contemplative explore 
uſe This fleeting ſtate of things, the vain delights, 
Jaugkin The fruitleſs toils, that ſtill our ſearch elude, 


As through the wilderneſs of life we rove. 

This ſober hour of ſilence will unmaſk 

Falſe folly's ſmile, that like the dazzling ſpells 
0f wily Comus cheat th* unweeting eye 

With biear illuſion, and periuade to drink 

That charmed cup, which reaſon's mintage fair 


train 
ce 


nds th 


2 ban Unmoulds, and itamps the monſter on the man. 

adien! Lager we taſte, but in the luſcious draught 

n piles Forget the poiſonous dregs that lurk beneath, 
Few know that elegence of ſoul retin'd, 

the pa Whole ſoft ſenſation teels a quicker joy : 

light; From melancholy's ſcenes, than the dull pride 


0! taſteleſs ſplendour and magnificence 

(an e'er afford. Thus Elite, whoſe mind 

Had languiſh'd to the pangs of melting love, 
More genuine traniport found, as on ſome tomb 


MISCELLANIES. 
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Reelin'd, ſhe watch'd the tapers of the dend; 

Or through the pillar'd aifles, amid pale ſhrines 

Ot imag'd ſaints, and intermingled graves, 

Mus'd a veil d votareſs, than Flavia feels, 

As through the mazes of the feſtive ball 

Proud of her conquering charnis and beauty's 
blaze, a 

She floats amid the ſilken ſons of dreſs, 

And ſhines the faireſt of th* aſſembled fair. 

When azure noontide cheers the dædal globe, 
And the bleſt regent oſ the golden day | 
Rejoices in his bright meridian bow'r, 

How oft my withes aſk the night's return, 

That beſt befriends the melancholy mind! 

Hail, tacred night! thou too ſhalt ſhare my ſong! 

Siſter of ebon-ſcepter'd Hecate, hail ! 

Whether in congregated clouds thou wrapp'ſt 

Thy viewlets chariot, or with filver crown 

i hy beaming head encircleſt, ever hail ! 

What though beneath thy gloom the ſorcereſs 
tram, . 

Far in obſcured haunt of Lapland moors, 

With rhymes uncouth the bloody cauidron bleſs; 


| Though murder, wan beneath thy ſhirouding ſhade, 


Summons her flow-ey'd vot'ries to deviſe 

Of ſecret ſlaughter, while by one blue lamp 

In hideous conf'rence fits the liſt' ning band, 
And ſtart at each low wind, or wakeful ſound ; 
What though thy ſtay the pilgrim curſeth oft, 
As all benighted in Arabian waſtes 

He hears the wilderneſs around him howl 

With 1-aming monſters, while on his hoar head 


The black-deſcending tempeſt ceaſeleſs beats; 


Yet more delightful to my penſive mind 

Is thy return, than blooming morn's approach, 

Ev'n then, in youthful pride of opening May, 

When from the portals of the ſaffron eaſt 

She ſheds freſh roſes, and ambroſial dews, 

Yet not ungrateful is the morn's approach 

When dropping wet the comes, and clad in clouds, 

While through the damp air ſcowls the louring 
ſouth, | 25 

Blackening the landſcape's face, that grove and hill 

In formleſs vapours undiſtinguiſh'd ſwim: 

Th' afflicted ſongſters of the ſadden'd groves 

Hail not the ſullen gloom ; the waving elms 

That hoar through time, and rang'd in thick ar- 


ray, 

Encloſe wich ſtately row ſome rural hall, 

Are mute, nor echo with the clamours hoarſe 

Of rooks rejoicing on their airy boughs ; 

While to the ſhed the dripping poultry crowd, 

A mournful train: ſecure the village-hind 

Hangs o'er the crackling blaze, nor tempts the 
ſtorm, 


Fix'd in th' unfinifh'd furrow reſts the plough : 


Rings not the high wood with enliven'd ſhouts 

Of early hunter: all is filence drear 

And deepeſt ſadneſs wraps the face'of things. 

/ Through Pope's ſoft ſong though all the graces 
breathe, | 

And happieſt art adorn his Attic page; 

Yet does my mind with ſweeter tranſport glow, 

As at the root of moſly trunk reclin'd, 

In magic Spenſer's wildly-warbled fong - 

I ſee deſerted Una wander wide | 


| Through waſteful ſolitudes, and lurid heaths, 
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' Weary, forlorn ; than when the * fated fair, 
Upon t ic boſom bright of ſilver Tha mes, 
Launches in all the luſtre of brocade, 
Amid the ſplendours of the laughing ſan, H. 
The gay deſcription palls upon the ſenſe, 
And coldly ſtrikes the mind with feeble bliſs. 
Ye youths of Albion's beauty-blooming iſle, 
Whoſe brows have worn the wreath of luckleſs 


love, 

Is there a pleaſure like the penſive mood, 
Whoſe magic wont to ſooth your ſoften'd ſouls ? 
O tell how rapturous the joy, to melt 
To melody's aſſuaſive voice ; to bend 
Th' uncertain ſtep along the midnight mead, 
And pour your ſorrows to the pitying moon, 

By many a ſlow trill from the bird of woe 
Oft interrupted ; in embow'ring woods 
By darkſome brook to muſe, and there forget 
The ſolemn dullneſs of the tedious world, 
While fancy graſps the viſionary fair: 
And now no more the abſtracted ear attends 
The water's murm'ring lapſe, th' entranced eye 
Pierces no longer through the extended rows, 
Of thick-rang'd trees till haply from the depth 
The woodman's ſtroke, or diſtant tinkling team, 
Or keifers ruſtling through the brake alarms 
Th' illuded ſenſe, and mars the golden dream. 
Theſe are delights that abſence drear has made 
Familiar to my ſoul, e'er ſince the form 
Of young Sapphira, beauteous as the Spring, 
When from her vi'let-woven couch awak'd 
By frolic zephyr's hand. her tender cheek 
Graceful ſhe lifts, and bluſhing from her bow'r 
Iſſues to clothe in gladſome-gliſt'ring green 

The genial globe. firſt met my dazzled ſight : 
"Theſe are delights unknown to minds profane, 
And which alone the. penſive ſoul can taſte. 

The taper'd choir. at the late hour of pray'r, 
Oft let me tread, while to th* according voice 
The many ſounding organ peals on high, 

The clear flow-dittied chaunt, or varied hymn, 
Till al] my. ſoul is bath'd in ecſtacies, 

And lap'd in Paradiſe. Or let me fit 

Far in ſequeſter'd aiſles of the deep dome, 

There loneſome liſten to the ſacred ſounds, | 
Which, as they lengthen through the Gothic 
a vauits, : | 

In hollow murmurs reach my raviſli'd ear. 

Nor when the lamps expiring yield to night, 
And ſolitude returns, wouid I forſake 

The ſolemn manſion, but attentive mark 

The due clock ſwinging flow with ſweery ſway, 
Menſuring time's flight with momentary ſound. 

Nor let me fail to cultivate my mind 

With the ſoft thrillings of the tragic muſe, 

Divine Melpomene, ſweet pity's nurſe, 
Queen of the ſtately ſtep, and flowing pall. 
Now let Monimia mourn with ſtreaming eyes 
Her joys inceſtuons, and polluted love : 
Now let ſoft Juliet in the gaping tomb 

Print the laſt kiſs on her true Romeo's lips, 
His lips yet reeking from the deadly draught. 


Or Jaffier kneel for one forgiving look. 


Nor ſeldom let the Moor on Deſdemone 
Pour the miſguided threats of jealous rage. 


Belinda. See Rape of the Lock. 


By ſoft degrees the manly torrent ſteals 

From my ſwoln eyes; and at a brother's woe 

My big heart melts in ſympathizing tears. 
What are the ſplendours of the gaudy court, 

Its tinſel trappings, and its pageant pomps? 


To me far happier ſeems the baniſh'd lord 


Amid Siberia's unrejoicing wilds | 

Who pines all loneſome, in the chambers hoar 

Of fome high caſtle ſhut, whoſe windows dim 

In diſtant ken diſcover trackleſs plains, 

Where Winter ever whirls his icy car; 

While till repeated oi jects of his view, 

The gloomy battlements and ivied ſpires 

Thar crown the ſolitary dome, ariſe; 

While from the topmoſt turret the flow clock, 

Far heard along th' inhoſpitable waſtes, 

With ſad returning chime awakes new grief; 

Ev*n he far happier ſeems than is the proud, 

hie potent ſatrap, whom he left behind 

'Mid Moſcow's golden palaces, to drown 

In eaſe and luxury the laughing hours. 
Illuſtrious objects ſtrike the gazer's mind 

With feeble bliſs, and but allure the ſight, 


Nor rouſe with impulſe quick th' unfeeling heart. 


Thus ſeen by ſhepherd from Hymettus' brow, 

What dædal landſcapes ſmile ! here palmy groves, 

Reſounding once with Plato's voice, ariſe, *' 

Amid whoſe umbrage green her ſilver head 

'Ch* unfading olive lifts; here vine-clad hills 

Lay forth their purple ſtore, and ſunny vales 

In proſpect vaſt their level laps expand, 

Amid whoſe beauties gliſtering Athens tow'rs. 

Though through the bliſsful ſcenes Iliſſus roll 

His ſage-inſpiring flood, whoſe winding marge 

The thick-wove laurel ſhades; though roſeate 
morn | 

Pour all her ſplendours on th' empurpled ſcene; 

Yet feels the, hoary hermit truer joys, | 

As from the cliff that o'er his cavern hangs 

He views the piles of fall'n Perſepolis 

In deep arrangement hide the darkſome plain. 

Unbounded waſte! the mould' ring obeliik 

Here, like a blaſted oak, aſcends the clouds; 

Here Parian domes their vanlted halls diſcloſe 

Horrid with thorn, where lurks th” unpitying thief, 

Whence flits the twilight-loving bat at eve, 

And the deaf adder wreaths her ſpotted train, 

The dwellings once of elegance and art. 

Here temples riſe, amid whoſe hallowed bounds 

Spires the hlack pine, while through the naked 
ſtreet, [ 

Once haunt of tradefulmerchants, ſprings the grals: 

Here columns heap'd on proftrate columns, torn 

From their firm baſe, increaſe the mould'ring 
maſs. 

Far as the ſight can pierce, appear the ſpoils 

Of ſunk magnificence ! a blended ſcene 


Of moles, fanes, arches, domes, and palaces, 


Where, with his brother horror, ruin fits. 

O come then, Melancholy, queen of thought! 
O come with ſaintly look, and ſtedfaſt ſtep, [yew, 
From forth thy cave embower'd with mournful 
Where ever to the curfew's ſolemn ſound 
Liſt'ning thou ſitt'ſt, and with thy cypreſs bind 
Thy votary's hair, and ſeal him for thy ſon. 
But never let Euphroſyne beguile 
With toys of wanton mirth my fixed mind, 


r in my path her primfoſe garland caſt. 

Though mid her train the dimpled Hebe bare 

Her roſy boſom to th' enamour d view; 

Though Venns, mother of the ſmiles and loves, 

and Bacchus, ivy-crown'd, in citron bow'r | 

With her on nectar- ſtreaming fruitage feaſt ;. 

What though *tis hers to calm the low'ring tkies, 

4nd at her preſence mild th* embattl'd clouds 

Piperſe in air. and o'er the face of heav'n 

New day diffuſive gleam at her approach; 

Yet are theſe joys that melancholy gives, 

Than all her witleſs revels happier far; 

Theſe deep-felt joys, by contemplation taught. 
Then ever beauteous contemplation, hail ! 


ck, From thee began, auſpicious maid, my ſong, 
With thee ſhall end ; for thou art fairer far 

ef; Than are the nymphs of Cirrha's moſſy grot ; 

d, To loſtier rapture thou canſt wake the thought, 
Than all the fabling poet's boaſted pow'rs. 
Rail, queen divine! whom, as tradition tells, 
Once, in his ev'ning walk a Druid found, 

d far in a hollow glade of Mona's woods; 

; And piteous bore with hoſpitable hand 

heart, To the cloſe ſhelter of his oaken bow'r. 

w, There ſoon the ſage admiring mark'd the dawn 

groves, Of ſolemn muling in your penſive thought; 


| For when a ſmiling babe, you lov'd to lie 
| Ort deeply liſt*ning to the rapid roar: 


ls 0f wood-hung Meinai, ſtream of Druids old, 
D | 3 | 
A PANEGYRIC ON OXFORD ALE. 
vers. Mea nec Falernæ | 
oll „ Temperant vites, neque Formiani 
arge “% Pocula colles.” Ho: 
roſeate 3 N 
Bu of my cares, ſweet ſolace of my toils, 
ene; Hail juice benignant ! O'er the coſtly cups 
| (froit-ſtirring wine, unwholeſome draught, 
| let pride's looſe ſons prolong the waſteful night; 
My ſober ev*ning let the tankard bleſs, 
lain. With toaſt embrown'd, and fragrant nutmeg 
fraught, | = 
; While the rich draught with oft- repeated whiffs 
ofe Tobacco mild improves. Divine repaſt ! 
5 thief, nere no crude ſurfeit, or intemperate joys . 
; Of lawleſs Bacchus” reign ; but o'er my foul 
n, Acalm Lethean creeps; in drowſy trance 
Exch thought ſubſides, and ſweet oblivion wraps 
ands My peaceful brain, as if the leaden rod 
naked ol magic Morpheus o'er mine eyes had ſhed 
Itsopiate influence. What though ſore ills 
graſs: Oppreſs, dire want of chill.diſpelling coals 
org Or cheerful candle (ſave the make-weight's gleam 
d'cing Haply remaining), heart-r<joicing ale 
Cheers the ſad ſcene, and every want ſupplies. ' 
, Meantime, not mindleſs of the daily tak 
Of tutor ſage, upon the learned leaves 
Of deep Smiglecius much I meditate ; 
While ale inſpires, and lends its kindred aid, 
ght! The thought-perplexing labour to purſue, 
[yew, dweet Helicon of logie! But if friends 
\roful Congenial call me from the toilſome page, 
To pot-houſe I repair, the ſacred haunt, 
* Where, ale, thy votaries in full reſort, 


Hold rites nocturnal. In capacious chair 
Of monumental oak and antique mould, 


That long has ſtogd the rage of conquering years 


MISCELLANIES. ' 
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Inviolate (nor in mote ample chait 


Whether of hen-rooſt, or of mirthful rape, 

In all the majeſty of paunch he tries), 

Studious of eaſe; and provident, I place 

My gladſome iimbs; while in repeated round 

Returns repleniſh'd the ſucceſſive cup, 

And the britk fire conſpires to genial joy: 

While haply to relieve the ling'ring hours 

In innocent delight, amuſive putt 

On ſmooth joint ſtool in emblematic play 

The vain viciſſitudes of fortune ſhows. | 

Nor reckoning, name tremendous, me diſturbs, - 

Nor call'd for, chills my breaſt with ſudden fear; 

While on the wonted door, expreſſive mark, 

The frequent penny ſtands deſcrib'd to view, 

In ſnowy characters and graceful row. 
Hail, Ticking ! ſureſt guardian of diſtreſs! 

Beneath thy ſhelter,* pennyleſs I quaff 

Ihe cheerful cup, nor hear with hopeleſs heart 


New oyters cry'd :=though much the poet's 


friend, 

Ne'er yet attempted in poetic ſtrain, 
Accept this tribute of poetic praiſe ! 

Nor proctor thrice with vocal heel alarms 
Our joys ſecure, nor deigns the lowly roof 

Of pot-houſe ſnng to viſit, wiſer he 
The ſplendid tavern haunts, or coffee-houſe 
Of James or Juggins, where the grateful breath 
Of loth'd tobacco neꝰer diffus'd its balm ; 
But the lewd ſpendthrift, falſely deem'd polite, 
While ſteams around the fragrant Indian bowl, 
Oft damns the vulgar ſons of humbler ale : 
In vain-—the proctor's voice arreſts their joys; 
Juſt fate of wanton pride and looſe exceſs ! 

Nor leſs by day delightful is thy draught, 
All-pow'rful ale! whoſe forrow-foothing ſweets 
Oft I repeat in vacant afternoon, 

When tatter'd ſtockings aſk my mending hand 
Not unexperienced ; while the tedious toil 
Slides unregarded. Let the tender ſwain 
Each morn regale on nerve-relaxing tea, 
Companion meet of languor-loving nymph : 
Be mine cach morn with eager appetite 
And hunger fndifſembled, to repair 
To friendly buttery ; there on ſmoking cruſt 
And foaming ale to banquet unreftrain'd, 
Material breakfaſt! Thus in ancient days 
Our anceſtors robuſt, with liberal cups 
Uſher'd the morn, unlike the ſqueamiſh ſons 
Of modern times: nor ever had the might 
Of Britons brave decay'd, had thus they fed, 
With Pritiſh ale improving Britiſh worth. 
With ale irriguous, undiſmay'd I hear 


{ The frequent dun aſcend my lofty dome 


Importunate : whether the plaintive voice 

Of landreſs ſhrill awake my ſtartled ear ; 

Or barber ſpruce with ſupple look intrude z 

Or tailor with obſequious bow advance; 

Or groom invade me with defying front 

And ſtern demeanour, whoſe emaciate ſteeds 

( Whene'er or Phcebus ſhone with kindlier beams, 
Or luckier chance the borrow'd boots ſupply'd) 
Had panted oft beneath my goring ſteel. 

In vain they plead or threat: All-pow'rful ale 
Excuſes new. ſupplies, and each deſcends 


With joyleſs pace, and debt-deſpairing looks: 
| * 3Y ij 


togo 
E'en Spacey with indignant brow: retires, 
Fierceſt of duns! and conquer' d quits the field. 
Why did the gods ſuch various bleſſings pour 
On hapleſs mortals, from their grateful hands 
So ſoon the ſhort-liv'd bounty to recal ?— 
Thys, while improvident of future ill, 
I quaff the liſcious tankard uncontroll'd, 
And thoughtleſs riot in unlicens'd bliſs; 
Budden N fate of all things excellent!) 
Th' unpitying Burſar's croſs- affixing hand 
Blaſts all my joys, and ſtops my glad career. 
Nor now the friendly pot-houle longer yields 
A ſure retreat, when night o'erſhades the ſkies; 
Nor Sheppard, barbarous matron, longer gives 
e wonted truſt, and Winter ticks no more. 
Thus Adam, exil'd from the beauteous ſcenes 
Of Eden priey'd, no more in fragrant bow'r 
On fruits divine to feaſt, freſh ſhade and vale 
No more to viſit, or vine-mantled grot; 
But, all forlorn, the dreary wilderneſs, 
fad unrejoicing ſolitudes to trace: 
us too the matchleſs bard, whoſe lay reſounds 
The Splendid hilling's praiſe, in nightly gloom 
Of loneſome garret, pin'd for cheerful ale; 
Whoſe ſteps in verſe Mikonie I purſue, 
Mean follower : like him with honeſt love 
Of ale divine inſpir'd, and love of ſong. 
But long may bounteous Heav'n wi 
Avert his hapleſs lot! Enough for me 
That burning with congenial flame I dar'd 
His gviding ſteps at difance to purſue, 
And ſing his favourite theme in kindred ſtrains. 
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His country's hope, when now the blooming heir 
Has loſt the parent's or the guardian's care; 
Fond to poſſeſs, yet eager to deſtroy, 

Of each vain youth, ſay, what's the darling joy? 
Of each raſh frolic what the ſource #nd end, 
His ſole and firſt ambition what to ſpend. 

Some *ſquires to Gallia's cooks devoted dupes, 
Whole manors melt in ſauce, or drown in ſoups: 
Another doats on fiddlers, till he ſees - 

His hills no longer crown'd with tow'ring trees; 
Convinc'd too late that modern ſtrains can move, 
Like thoſe of ancient Greece, th' obedient grove: 
In headleſs ſtatues rich, and uſeleſs urns, | 
Marmoreo from the claſſic tour returns, 

But would ye learn, ye leiſure-loving ſquires, 
How beſt ye may diſgrace your prudent ſires; 
How ſooneſt ſoar to faſhionable ſhame, 

Be damn'd at once to ruin—and to ſame; 

By hands of grooms ambitious to be crown'd, 

O greatly dare to tread Olympic ground ! 

What dreams of conqueſt fluſh'd Hilario's breaſt, 
When the good knight at laſt retir'd to reſt! | 
Behold the youth with new-felt rapture mark 
Each pleaſing proſpect of the ſpacious park : 
That park, where beavties undiſguis'd engage, 
Thoſe beauties leſs the work of art than age; 

In ſimple ſlate where genuine nature wears 


e 
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Where all the charms of chance with order men 
The rude, the gay, the graceful, and the great. 
Here aged oaks uprear their branches hoar, 
And form dark groves, which druids might adore 
With meeting boughs, and deepening to the view 
Here ſhoots the broad umbrageous avenue: 
Here various trees compole a chequer'd ſcene, 
Glowing in gay diverſities of green ; 
There the full ſtream through intermingling gladg 
Shines a broad lake, or falls in deep calcades 
Nor wants there hazle copſe, or beechen lawn, 
To cheer with ſun or ſhade the bounding fawn. 
And ſee the good old ſeat, whoſe Gothic town 
' Awſjul emerge from yonder tufted bow'rs; 
Whoſe raſter' d hall the crowding tenants fed, 
And dealt to age and want their daily bread; 
Where creſted knightswith peerleſs damſels join d 
At high and ſolemn feſtivals have din'd; 
Preſenting oft fair virtue's ſhining taſk, 
In myſtic pageantries, and moral maſk. 
But vain all ancient praiſe, or boaſt of birth, 
Vain all the palms of old heroic worth ! 
At once a bankrupt, and a proſp'rous heir, 
Hilario bets,-park, houſe, diſſolve in air, 
With antique armour hung, his trophied rooms 
Deſcend to gameſters, proſtitutes, and grooms, 
He ſees his ſteel-clad fires, and mothers mild, 
Who bravely ſhook the lance, or ſweetly ſmil'd, 
All the fair ſeries of the whiſker'd race, 
Whoſe pictur'd forms the ſtately gallery grace; 
Debas'd, abus'd, the price of ill- got gold, 
To deck ſome tavern vile, at anions fold. 
Ihe pariſh wonders at the unopening door, 
The chimneys blaze. the tables groan no more, 
Thick weeds around th' untrodden courts ariſe, 
And all the ſocial ſcene in ſilence lies. 
Himſelf, the loſs politely to repair, 
Turns atheiſt, fiddler, highwayman, or play'r. 
At length, the ſcorn, the ſhame of man and God, 
Is doom'd to rub the ſeeds that once he rode. 
Ye rival youths, your golden hopes how vain, 
Your dreams of thouſands on the liſted plain! 
Not more fantaſtic Sancho's airy courſe, 
When madly mounted on the magic horſe *, 
He pierc'd heav'n's opening ſpheres with dazzle 
eyes, 
And ſeem to ſoar in viſionary ſkies. 
Nor leſs, I ween, precarious is the meed, 
Of young adventurers on the muſe's ſteed; 
For poets have, like you, their deſtin'd round, 
And ours is but a race on claſſic ground. 
Long time, the child of patrimonial eaſe, 
Hippolitus had carv'd ſurloins in peace: 
Had quaff'd ſecure, unvex'd by toil or wife, 
The mild October of a private life: 
Long liv'd with calm domeſtic conqueſts crown'd, 
And kill'd his game on ſafe paternal ground: 
And, deaf to honour's or ambition's call, 
With rural ſpoils adorn'd his hoary hall. 
As bland he puff d the pipe o'er weekly news, 
His boſom kindles with fublimer views. {more: 
Lo there, thy triumphs, Taaffe, thy palms, Pork 
Tempt him to ſtake his lands and treaſur'd ſtore. 
Like a new bruiſer on Broughtonic ſand, 
Amid the lifts our hero takes his ſtand ; 
Suck'd by the ſharper, to the peer a prey, 
He rolls his eyes that « witneſs huge diſmay ;” 


» Clavileno. See Don Quixote, B. ii. Chap Abo 


Then lo! the chance of one inglorious heat, 
gips him of genial cheer, and ſnug retreat. 
How awkward now he bears difgrace and dirt, 
Nor knows the poor's laſt refuge, to be pert !— 
The ſhiftleſs beggar bears of ills the worſt, 
At once with dullneſs and with hunger curſt. 
And feels the taſteleſs breaſt equeſtrian fires ? 
and dwells ſuch mighty rage in graver ſquires? 
In all attempts, but for their country, bold, 
Fitain, thy conſcript counſellors behold; 
(For ſome, perhaps, by forrune favour'd yet, 
May gain a borough, from a lucky bet), 
Snit with the love of the laconic boot, 
The cap, and wig ſuccinct, the ſilken ſuit, 
Mere modern pha tons uſurp the rein, 
And ſcour in rival race the tempting plain. 
de, fide by fide, his jockey and Sir John 
Niſcuſs th' important point—of fix to one, 
For oh! the boaſted privilege how dear, 
How great the pride, to gain a jockey's car !— 
Se, like a routed hoſt, with headlong pace, 
Thy members pour amid the mingling race ! 
All aſk, what crowds the tumult could produce— 
k Bedlam, or the Commons all broke looſe ? 
Their way nor reaſon guides, nor caution checks, 
Proud on a high-bred thing to riſk their necks.— 
Thy ſages hear, amid th* admiring crowd 
Adjudge the ſtakes, moſt eloquently loud: 
With critic ſkill, o'er dubious bets preſide, 
The low diſpute, or kindle, or decide: 
All empty wiſdom, and judicious prate, 
of diſtanc'd horſes gravely fix the fate: 
And with paternal care unwearied watch 
Oer the nice conduct of a daring match. 
Meantime, no more the mimic patriots rife, 
To guard Britannia's honour, warm and wiſe: 
No more in ſenates dare aſſert her laws, 
Nor pour the bold debate in freedom's cauſe: 
Neglect the counſels of a ſinking land, 
And know no roſtrum, but New-Market's ſtand. 
ls this the band of civil chiefs deſign'd 
On England's weal to fix the pondering mind ? 
Who, while their country's rights are ſet to ſale, 
Quit Europe's balance for the jockey's ſcale. 
0 lay, when leaſt their ſapient ſchemes are croſt, 
Or when a nation, or a match is loſt ? 
Who dams and ſires with more exactneſs trace, 
Than of their country's kings the ſacred race: 
Think London journeys are the worſt of ills; 
Subſcribe to articles, inſtead of hills: 
Strangers to all our annaliſts relate, 
Theirs are the memoirs of the equeſtrian ſtate : 
ho loſt to Albion's paſt and preſent views, 
Heber *, thy chronicles alone peruſe. 
Go on, brave youths, till in ſome future age, 
Whips ſhall become the ſenatorial badge; 
Till England ſee her thronging ſenators 
Meet all at Weſtminſter, in boots and ſpurs ; 
S the whole Houſe, with mutual frenzy mad, 
Her patriots all in leathern breeches clad : 
Of bets, not taxes, learnedly debate, 
And guide with equal reins a ſteed or ſtate, 


To ſee his brethren brook the imperious rein; 


* Auther of an Hiſtorical Lift of the Running 
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Bear flavery's wanton whip, or galling gead. 

Smoke through the 22 or 4 th deftin's 
road ; | 

And robb'd of“ manhood by the murderous knife, 

Suſtain each ſordid toil of ſervile life. mind, 

Yet oh! what rage would touch his generous 

To ſee his ſons of more than human kind; 

A kind, with each exalted virtue bleſt, 

Each gentler feeling of the liberal breaſt, 

Afford diverſion to that monſter baſe, 

That meaneſt ſpawn of man's half- monkey race; 

In whom pride, avarice, ignorance, conſpire, 

That hated animal, a Yahoo *ſquire. 

How are the Therons of theſe modern days, 

Chang'd from thoſe chiefs who toil'd for Grecian 

bays; 


Who fir'd with genuine glory's facred luſt, 


Whirl'd the ſwift axle through the Pythian duſt. 

Theirs was the Piſan olive's blooming ſpray, 

Theirs was the Theban bard's recording lay. 

What — the grooms of Greece ne'er took the 

odds: 

They won no bets—but then they ſoar'd to gods; 

And more an Hiero's palm, a Pindar's ode, 

Than all th' united plates of George beſtow d. 
Greece! how l kindle at thy magic name, 

Feel all thy warmth, and catch the kindred flame. 


| Thy ſcenes ſublime, and awful viſions riſe, 


In ancient pride before my muſing eyes. 

Here Sparta's ſons in mute attention hang, 

While juſt Lycurgus pours the mild harangue ; 

1 here Xerxes hoſls, all pale with deadly fear, 
Shrink at her fated 4 hero's flaſhing ſpear. 

Here hung with many a lyre of filver ſtring, 
The laureate alleys of Iliſſus ſpring: 

And lo, where wrapt in beauty's heavenly dream 
Hoar Plato walks his oliv'd academe.— 

Yet ah! no more the land of arts and arms 
Delights with wiſdom, or with virtue warms. 
Lo! the ſtern Turk. with more than Vandal rage, 
Has blaſted all the wreaths of ancient age : 

No more her groves by fancy's feet are trod, 
Each Attic grace has left the lov'd abode. 
Fall'n is fair Greece! by luxury's pleaſing bane 
Seduc'd, ſhe drags a barbarous foreign chain. 

Britannia, watch! O trim thy withering bays, 
Remember thou haſt rivall'd Grecia's praiſe, 
Great nurſe of works divine! Yet oh! beware 
Leſt thou the fate of Greece my country, ſhare. 
Recal thy wonted worth with conſcious pride, 
Thou too haſt ſeen a Solon in a Hyde; 
Haſt bade thine Edwards and thine Henrys rear 
With Spartan fortitude the Britiſh ſpear ; 

Alike has ſeen thy ſons deſerve the meed 
Or of the moral or the martial deed. 


THE CASTLE BARBER'S.SOLILOQUY. . 


WRITTEN IN THE LATE WAR. 
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The war came on—have ſhav'd the caſtle; 
Who by the noſe, with hand unſhaken, 
The boldeft heroes oft have taken; 

In humble itrain, am doom'd to mourn 
My fortune chang'd, and ſtate forlorn ! 


* Acopy in the Harltian Library, reads Horſe- hood. 
+ Leonidas 
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My ſoap ſcarce ventures into froth, 
My razors ruſt in idle ſloth! 
Wiſdom * ! to you my verſe appeals; 
Lou ſhare the griefs your barber feels: 
Scarce comes a ſtudent once a whole age, 
To ſtock your deſolated college. 

Our trade how il an army ſuits! 

This comes of picking up recruits. 
Loft is the robber's occupation, 

No robbing thrives—but of the nation: 
For hardy necks no rope is twiſted, 
And e'en the hangman's ſelf is liſted.— 
Thy publiſhers, O mighty Jackſon ! 
With ſcarce a ſcanty coat their backs on, 
Warning to youth no longer teach, 
Nor live npon a dying ſpeech. 

In caſſock clad, for want of breeches, 
No more the caſtle-chaplain preaches. 
Oh! were our troops but ſafely landed, 
And every regiment diſbanded ! 
They'd make, I truſt, a new campaign 
On Henley's hill, or Campsfield's plain: 
Deſtin'd at home, in peaceful ſtate, 

By me freſh ſhav'd, to meet their fate 

Regard, ye Juſtices of Peace! 

The Caſtle-Barber's piteous caſe : 

And kindly make ſome ſnug addition, 
To better his diſtreſt condition. 

Not that I mean, by ſuch expreſſions, 
To ſhave your worſhips at the ſeſſions; 
Or would, with vain preſumption big, 
Aſpire to comb the judge's wig : — 
Far leſs ambitious thoughts are mine, 
Far humbler hopes my views confine. 
Then think not that | aſk amiſs; 
My ſmall requeſt is only this, 
That 1, by leave of Leigh or Pardo, 
May, with the caſtle=ſhave Bocardo. 

Thus, as at Jeſus oft I've heard, 

Rough ſervitors in Wales preferr'd, 
The Joneſes, Morgans, and Ap-Rices, 
Keep fiddles with their benefices, 
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Tk of the palms, my maſters dear ! 

That crown this memorable year ! 

Come fill the glaſs, my hearts of gold, 

To Britain's heroes briſk and bold; 

While into rhyme I ſtrive to turn all 

The fam'd events of many a journal. 
France leds her ſons on meagre ſoup, - 

Twas hence they loſt their Guardaloup : 

What though they dreſs ſo fine and ja'nty ? 

They could not keep Marigalante. 

Their forts in Afric could not repel 

The thunder of undaunted Keppel: 

Brave commodore! how we adore ye 

For giving us ſucceſs at Goree, 


Ticonderoga, and Niagara, A 


Make cach true Briton ſing O rare a! 
I truſt the taking of Crown-Point | 
Has put French courage out of joint. 


= The Governor , Oxford Caple, 
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OF WAR'TON: 

Can we forget the timely checnk 

Wolfe gave the ſcoundrels at * Quebec? 

That name has ſtopp'd my glad career, 

Your faithful newſman drops a tear 
But other triumphs ſtill remain, 


. And rouſe to glee my rhymes again. 


On Minden's plains, ye meek Mounſeers! 


Remember Kingſley's grenadiers. 

You vainly thought to ballarag us 
With your fine ſquadron off Cape Lagos; 
But when Boſcawen came, + La Clue 
Sheer'd off, and look'd confounded blue. 
Conflans 4, all cowardice and puff, 

Hop'd to demoliſh hardy Duff; 

But ſoon unlook'd-for guns o'er-aw'd him, 
Hawke darted forth, and nobly claw'd him, 
And now their vaunted Formidable 

Lies captive to a Britiſh cable. 

Would you demand the glorious cauſe 
Whence Britain every trophy draws ? 
You need not puzzle long your wit 
Fame, from her trumpet, anſwers— Pitt. 


FOR THE YEAR 1767. 


D1sMar. the news which Jackſon's yearly bard 
Each circling Chriſtmas brings, The times are 
« hard!” 


| There was a time when Granby's grenadiers 


e the lac'd jackets of the French Moun- 
eers; - . 

When every week produc'd ſome lucky hit, 
And all our paragraphs were plann'd by Pitt. 
We newſmen drank—as England's heroes fought; 
While every victory procur*'d—a pot. 

Abroad we conquer'd France, and humbled Spain, 
At home rich harveſts crown'd the laughing plain, 
Then ran in numbers free the newſman's verſes, 
Blithe were our hearts, and full our leathern purſe, 


But now no more the ſtream of plenty flows, 
No more new conqueſts warm the newſman's noſe, 


Our ſhatter'd cottages admit the rain, 

Our infants ſtretch their hands for bread in vain, 

All hope is fled, our families are undone; 

Proviſions all are carry'd up to London; 

Our copious granaries diſtillers thin, 

Who raiſe our bread—but do not cheapen gin. 

Th' effects of exportation ill we rue 

I wiſh th* exporters were exported too! 

In every pot-houſe is unpaid our ſcore ; 

And generous Captain Jolly ticks no more! 
Yet ſtill in ſtore ſome happineſs remains, 

Some triumphs that may grace theſe annual ſtrains, 


| Misfortunes paſt no longer I repeat 


George has declar*d—that we again ſhall eat. 
Sweet Willhelminy, ſpite of wind and tide, 

Of Denmark's monarch ſhines the blooming bride: 
She's gone ! but there's another in her ſtead, 
For of a princeſs Charlotte's brought to bed: 
Oh, cou'd I but have had one ſingle ſup, 

One ſingle ſniff at Charlotte's caudle- cup 


* Before this place fell the brave Wolfe, yet with 
the ſatisfation of firſt hearing that his troops were vic 
torious,— The other places here enumerated ett cr 
queſts of the preceding year. | 

+ The French Admiral. 

+ Another French Admiral. 
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God bleſs it—"tis a charming girl 
3 her health in half a pint of purl. 
But much I fear-this rhyme-exhauſted ſong 


long. 
Qur poor neue view with gracious eye, 
ud bake theſe lines beneath a Chriſtmas- pie 
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eric, ſhall the newſman's annual rhymes 

(omplain of taxes and the times? 

fach year our copies ſhall we make on 

The price of butter, bread, and bacon ? 

forbid it, all ye {at of verſe! 

A happier ſubject I rehearſe, : 

Frewel diſtreſs, and gloomy cares! 

A merrier theme my muſe prepares. 

Fir lo! to ſave us, on a ſudden, 

u ape of porter, beef, and pudding, 

Through late, electioneering comes !— 

ſtrike up, ye trumpets, and ye drums! 

A length we change our wonted note, 

And feaſt, all winter, on a vote. 

Gre, canvaſſing was never hotter ! 

But whether Harcourt, Nares, or Cotter *, 

At this grand criſis will ſucceed, 

We freemen have not yet decreed. 

Methinks, with mirth your ſides are making, 

To hear us talk of member-making ! 

Jet know, that we direct the ſtate ; 

0n us depends the nation's fate. 

What though ſome doctor's caſt-off wig 

(erſhades my pate, not worth a fig; 

My whole apparel in decay; 

My beard unſhav*d—on new year's day; 

hme behold (the land's protector), 

Afreeman, newſman, and eleQor ! 

Though cold, and all unſhod, my toes :— 

My breaſt for Britain's freedom glows ;— 

Though turn'd, by poverty my coat, 

Itne'er was turn'd to give a vote. 
Meantime, howe'er improv'd our fate is 

J jovial cups, each evening. gratis; 

forget not, midſt your Chriſtmas cheer, 

The cuſtoms of the coming year ;— 

nanſwer to this ſhort epiſtle, 

Your tankard ſend, to wet our whiſlle! 


FOR THE YEAR 1770. 


A3 now petitions are in faſhion 

Vith the firſt patriots of the nation; 

I? ſpirit high, in pocket low, 

Ve patriots of the Butcher-Row, 

Thus, like our betters, aſk redreſs 

for high and mighty grievances, 

deal, though penn'd in rhyme, as thoſe 

Which oft our journal gives in proſe.— 
* Ye rural ſquires, ſo plump and ſleek, 

" Who ſtudy—Jackſon, once a week; 

* While now your hoſpitable board 

With cold ſurloin is amply ſtor d, 

And old October, nutmeg'd nice, 

dend us a tankard and a flice 


Candidates for the city of Oxford. 


Hs kept you from your Chriſtmas cheer too 
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« Ye country parſons, ſtand our friends, 

«© While now the driving fleet deſcends ! 

« Give us your antiquated canes, 

« To help us through the miry lanes; 

« Or with a ruſty grizzle wig | 

This Chyiſtmas deign our pates to rig. 

« Ye noble gem'men of the gown, | 

« View not our verſes with a frown ! 

« But, in return for quick diſpatches, 

Invite us to your buttery-hatches ! 

« Ye too, whoſe houſes are ſo handy, 

« For coffee, tea, rum, wine, and brandy; 

% Pride of fair Oxford's gawdy ſtreets, 

« You too our ſtrain ſubmiſſive greets! 

Hear Horſeman, Spindlow, King, and Har 
cc er“ 1— 4 

« The weather ſure was never ſharper :;— 

« Matron of Matrons, Martha Baggs! 

« Dram your poor newſman clad in rags! , 

“ Dire miſchiefs folks above are brewing, 

« Ihe nation's—and the newſman's ruin 

« *Tis your's our ſorrows to remove; _ 

« And if thus generous ye prove, 

« For friends ſo good we're bound to pray 

« Till—next returns a new-year's day!“ 


« Giv'n at our melancholy cavern, 
« The cellar of the Sheep's-Head Tavern.” 


FOR THE YEAR 1771. ; 


Der1cious news—a war with Spain! 
New rapture fires our Chriſtmas ſtrain. 
Behold, to ſtrike each Briton's eyes, 

What bright victorious ſcenes ariſe ! 

What paragraphs of Engliſh glory 

Will Maſter Jackſon ſet before ye: 

The governor of Buenos Ayres 

Shall dearly pay for his vagaries; 

For whether North, or whether Chatham, 
Shall rule the roaſt, we muſt have- at- em: 
Galloons—Havannah—Porto Bello 


Ere long, will make the nation mellow :— 


Our late trite themes we view with ſcorn, 

Bellas the bold, and Parſon Horne: 

Nor more, through many a tedious winter, 

The triumphs of the patriot Squinter, 

Ihe ins and outs, with cant eternal, 

Shall crowd each column of our Journal.— ' 

Alter a dreary ſeaſon paſt, 

Our turn to live is come at laſt : 

Gen'rals, and admirals, and Jews, 

Contractors, printers, men of news, 

All thrive by war, and line their pockets, 

And leave the works of pcace to blockheads. 
But ſtay, my muſe, this haſty fi. 

The war is not declar'd as yet; 

And we, though now ſo blithe we ſing, 

May all he preſs'd to ſerve the king 

Therefore, meantime, our maſters dear, 

Produce your hoſpitable cheer :— 

While we, with much ſincere delight, 

{ Whether we publiſh news—or fight) 

i.ke England's undegenerate ſons, 

Will drink—conſufion to the Dons! 


* Keepers of noted coffeebeuſes in Oxford. 
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THE PHAETON, AND THE ONE-HORSE 
HAI 7 | 


Ar Blagrave's* once upon a tine, 
There ſtood a phacton ſublime: 
Unſullied by the duſty road, | 
Its wheels with recent crimſon glow'd ; 
Its ſides difplay'd a dazzling hue, 
Its harneſs tight, its lining new: 
No ſcheme-enamour'd youth, I ween, 
Survey d the gaily-deck'd machine, 
But fondly long' d to ſeize the reins, 
And whirl o' er Campsfield'sF tempting plains, 
Meantime it chanc'd, that hard at hand 
A one-horſe chair had took its ſtand: 
When thus our vehicle begun 
To ſncer the luckleſs chaife and one. 

« How could my maſter place me here 
Within thy vulgar atmoſphere ? 
From claſſic ground pray ſhift thy ſtation, 
Thou ſcorn of Oxford education 
Your homely make, believe me, man, 
Is quite upon the Gothic plan; 
And you, and all your clumſy kind, 
For loweſt purpoſes deſign'd: 
145 only, with a one-ey'd mare, 

o drag, for benefit of air, 
The country parſon's pregnant wiſe, 
Thou friend of dull domeitic life ! 
Or, with his maid and aunt, to ſchool 
To carry Dicky on a ſtool; 
Or, happly to ſome chriſtening gay, 
A brace of godmothers convey.— 

Or, when bleſt Saturday prepares 
For London tradeſmen reſt from cares, 
Tis thine to make them happy one day, 
Companion of their genial Sunday! 
*Tis thine, o'er turnpikes newly made, 
When timely ſhow'rs the duſt have laid, 
To bear ſome alderman ſercne 
To fragrant Hampſtead's ſylvan ſcene. 
Nor higher ſcarce thy merit riſes - 


Among the poliſh'd ſons of Iſis. | — 0 


Hir'd for a ſolitary crown, 
Canſt thou to ſchemes invite the gown ? 
Go, tempt ſome prig, pretending taſte, 
With har new cock'd, and newly lac'd, 
Cer mutton-chops, and ſcanty wine, 
At humble Dorcheſter to dine! 
Meantime remember, lifelefs drone ! 
1 carry Bucks and Bloods alone. 
And oh! whene'er the weather's friendly, 
What inn at Abingdon or Henly, 
But ſtill my vaſt importance ſecls, 
And gladly greets my entering wheels! 
And think, obedient to the thong, 
How yon gay ftreet we ſmoke along : 
While all with envious wonder view 
The corner turn'd ſo quick and true.“ 

To check an upſtart's empty pride, 
Thus ſage the one-horſe chair reply'd. 

« Pray, when the conſequence is weigh'd, 
What's all your ſpirit and parade ? 
From mirth to grief what ſad tranſitions, 
To broken bones and impoſitions! 


—ĩ — 


ell known at Oxfordfor letting out carriaget, l 763. 


+ 1n the read to Blenbeim. 
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Or if no bones are broke, what's worſe, 
Your ſchemes make work for Glaſs and Nourſc,. 
On us pray ſpare your keen reproaches, 
From one-horſe chairs men riſe to coaches; 
If calm diſcretion's ſteadfaſt hand, 
With cautious ſkill the reins command. 
From me fair health's ſreſh fountain ſprings, 
O'er me ſoft ſnugneſs ſpreads her wings: 
And innocence reflects her ray | 
To gild my calm ſequeſter'd way: 
E'en kings might quit their ſtate to ſhare 
Contentment and a one-horſe chair. 
What though, o'er yonder echoing ſtreet 
Your rapid wheels reſound ſo ſweet ; 
Shall Iſis ſons thus vainly prize 
A rattle of a larger ſize ?” 

Blagrave, who during the diſpute, 
Stood in a corner, ſnug and mute, 
Surpris'd, no doubr, in lofty verſe, 
To hear his carriages converſe, 
With ſolemn face, o'er Oxtord ale, 


Jo me diſclos'd this wonderous tale t 


I ſtrait diſpatch'd it to the muſe, 

Who bruſh'd it up for Jackſon's news, 

And, what has oft been penn'd in proſe, 

Added this moral at the cloſe. | 
“Things may be uſeful though obſcure; 

The pace that's flow is often ſure; 

« When empty pageantries we prize, 

« We raiſe but duſt to blind our eyes. 

* The golden mean can beſt beſtow 

& Safety for unſubſtantial ſhow.” 


MORNING. AN ODE. 
THE AUTEOR CONFINED TO COLLEGE, 1745, 


Scribimus incluſi-— Pers. Sat. I. v. 13, 


Oc more the vernal ſun's ambroſial beams 
The fields, as with a purple robe adorn: 
Charwell, thy ſedgy banks, and gliſt'ring ſtreams 
All laugh and ling at mild approach of mom; 
TR the deep groves I hear the chaunting 
irds, 
And through the clover'd vale the various-lowing 
herds. 


Up mounts the mower from his lowly thatch, 
Well pleas'd the progreſs of the ſpring to mark, 
The fragrant breath of breezes pure to catch, 
And ſtartle from her couch the early lark; 
More genuine pleaſure ſooths his tranquil breaſt, 
Than 1 d kings can boaſt, in eaſtern glory 
dreſt. 5 


The penſive poet through the green-wood ſteals 
Or tr-ads the willow'd marge of murmuring 
brook ; 
Or climbs the ſteep aſcent of airy hills; 
There fits him down beneath a branching oak, 
Whence various ſcenes, and proſpects view 
ow. 


ow, 
Still teach his muſing mind with fancies high to 


But I nor with the day awake to bliſs, 
(lnelegant to me fair nature's face, 

A blank the beauty of the morning is, 

And grief and darkneſs all for light andyrace); 

Nor bright the ſun, nor green the meads apprat, 


32 or colour charms mine eye, nor melody mine cate 


— 


1766. 
v. 13, 


eams 
Tn: 
ſtreams 
' morn; 
aunting 


-lowing 
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Ile, void of elegance and manners mild, 
With leaden rod, ſtern diſcipline reſtrains; 
Stiff pedantry, of learned pride the child, 

My roving genius binds in Gothic chains; 
Nor can the cloiſter d muſe expand her wing, 
Nor bid theſe twilight roofs with her gay carols 

ring. 


ODE TO A GRIZZLE WIG. 


m A GENTLEMAN WHO HAD JuST LEFT OFF 
HIS BOB. 


Art hail, ye curls, that rang'd in reverend row, 
With ſnowy pomp my conſcious ſhoulders hide! 
That fall beneath in venerable flow, ; 
And crown my brows above with ſeathery pride! 
High on your ſummit, wiſdom's mimick'd air 

St; thron d, with pedantry her ſolemn fire, 

And in her net of awe-diffuſing hair, 

Entangles fools, and bids the crowd admire. 


Oer every lock, that floats in full diſplay, 
Sage ignorance her gloom ſcholaſtic throws; 
And ſtamps o'er all my viſage, once ſo gay, 
Unmeaning gravity's ſerene repoſe. 


Can thus large wigs our reverence engage ? 

Have barbers thus the pow'r to blind our cyes ? 
k ſcience thus conferr'd on every ſage, 

By Bayliſs, Blenkinſop, and lofty Wile * ? 


But thou, farewel, my bob! whoſe thin-wove 

thatch [wiles, 
Was ſtor'd with quips and cranks, and wanton 
That love to live within the one-curPd ſcratch, 
Wich fun, and all the family of ſmiles. 


Safe in thy privilege, near Iſis' brook, 

Whole afternoons at Wolvercote I quaff'd; 

At eve my careleſs round in High-Street took, 
And call'd at Jolly's for the caſual draught. 


No more the wherry feels my ſtroke ſo true; 
At ſkittles, in a grizzle, can I play? 
Woodſtock, farewel! and Wallingford, adieu! 

here many a ſcheme reliev'd thc lingering day. 


duch were the joys that once Hilario crown'd, 
Fre grave preferment game my peace to rob: 
duch are the leſs ambitious pleaſures found 
Beneath the liceat of an humble bob. 


FPISTLE FROM THOMAS HEARN, AN- 
TIQUARY, 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE COMPANION TO THE 
OXFORD GUIDE, &c. 


FarexD : the moſs-grown ſpire and crumbling 
arch, 

Who wont'f at eve to pace the long-loſt bounds 

Of loneſome Oſeney! What malignant fiend 

Thy cloiſter-loving mind from ancient lore 

Hath baſe ſeduc'd ? urg'd thy apoſtate pen 

To trench deep wounds on antiquaries lage, 

And drag the venerable fathers forth, 

Victims to laughter? Cruel as the mandate 

Of mitred prieſts, who Baſket late enjoin'd 


* Eminent peruke-ralers in Oxferds 


ro8g 
To throw aſide the reverend letters black, 
And print faſt-prayers in modern type At this 
Leland, and Willis, Dugdale, Tanner, Wood, = 
IIluſtrious names! w.th Camden, Aubrey, Lloyd, \ 
Scald _ old cheeks with tears ! For once they 
op os | 
To ſeal thee for their own ! and fondly deem'd. 
Ihe muſes, at thy call, would crowding come 
To deck antiquity with flowrets gay. 
But now may curſes every ſearch attend 
That ſecms inviting! May'ſt thou pore in vain - 
For dubious door-ways! May revengeful moths 
Thy ledgers cat! May chronologic ſpouts 
Retain no cypher legible ! May crypts 
Lurk undiſcern'd! Nor may'ſt thou ſpell the 
names 
Of ſaints in ſtoried windows! Nor the dates 
Of bells diſcover! Nor the genuine ſite 
Of Abbots' pantries! And may Godſtowe veil, 
Deep from thy eyes profane, her. Gothic charms! 


IN5CRIPTION OVER ACALM AND CLEAR 
SPRING IN BLENHEIM-GARDENS. 


Heze quench your thirſt, and mark in me 
An emblem of true charity; N 
Who, while my bounty I Lotions, 

Am neither heard nor ſcen to flow. 


JOB, CHAP. XXXIX, 


DecrLare, if heav'nly wiſdom bleſs thy tongue, 
When teems the mountain goat with promis'd 


young 
The ſtated 2 tell, the month explain, 
When feels the bounding hind a mother's pain; 
While, in th' oppreſſi ve agonies of birth, 
Silent they bow the ſorrowing head to earth? 
Why crop their luſty ſeed the verdant food ? 
Why leave their dams to ſearch the gloomy wood? 
Say, whence the wild-aſs wantons o'er the plain, 
Sports uncontroul'd, unconſcious of the rein! 
Tis his o'er ſcenes of folitude to roam, 
The waſte his houſe, the wilderneſs his home; 
He ſcorns the crowded city's pomp and noiſe, 
Nor heeds the driver's rod, nor hears his voice ; 
At will on ev'ry various verdure fed, 
His paſture o'er the ſhaggy cliffs is ſpread. 

Will the fierce unicorn obey thy call, 
Enſlav'd to man, and patient of the ſtall? 
Say, will he ſtubborn ſtoop thy yoke to bear, , 
And through the furrow drag the tardy ſhare? 
Say, canſt thou think, O wretch of vain belief, 
His lab'ring limbs will draw thy weighty ſheaf ? 
Or canſt thou tame the temper of his blood 
With faithful feet to trace the deſtin'd road ? 
Who paints the peacock's train with radiant eyes, 
And all the bright diverſity of dyes? 
Whoſe hand the ſtately oſtrich has ſupply d 
With glorious plumage, and her ſnowy pride ? 
Thoughtleſs ſhe leaves amid the duſty way, 
Her eggs, to ripen in the genial ray; 


| Nor heeds, that ſome fell beaſt, who thirſts for 


blood, 
Or the rude foot may cruſh the future brood. 


In her no love the tender offspring ſhare, 


No ſoft remembrance, no maternal care: 
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For God has ſteel'd her unrelentin breaſt, 
Nor feeling ſenſe, nor inſtinct mild impreſt, 
Bade her the rapid-ruſhing ſteed deſpiſe, 


Outſtrip the rider's rage, and tow'r amidit the 


lgkies. deck? 
Didſt thou the horſe with ſtrength and 
Haſt thou in thunder cloth*d his nervous neck ? 
Will he, like groveling graſhoppers afraid, 
Start at each ſound, at ev'ry breeze diſmay'd? 
A cloud of fire his lifted noſtrils raiſe, 
And breathe a glorious terror as they blaze. 
He paws indignant, and the valley ſpurns, 
Rejoicing in his might, and for the battle burns. 
When quivers rattle, and the frequent ſpear 
Flies flaſhing, leaps his heart with languid fear? 
Swallowing with fierce and greedy rage the 
ground, 
« Is this,” 
Eager he ſcents the battle from afar, 
And all the mingling thunder of the war. 
Flies the fierce hawk by thy ſupreme command, 
To ſeek ſoft climates, and a ſouthern land ? 
Who bade th' aſpiring eagle mount the ſky, 
And build her firm aerial neſt on high? 
On the bare cliff, or mountain's ſhaggy ſteep, 
Her fortreſs of defence ſhe dares to . 
Thence darts her radiant eye's pervading ray, 
Inquiſitive to ken the diſtant prey. 
Sec ks with her thirſty brood th' enſanguin'd plain, 
There bathes her beak in blood, companion of the 


THE PROGRESS OF DISCONTENT. 


WRITTEN AT OXFORD IN THE YEAR 1746. 


Wurn now mature in claſſic knowledge, 
The joy ol youth is ſent to college, 
His father comes, a vicar plain, 
A Ox ſord bred—in Anna's reign, 
And thus, in or of humble ſuitor, 
Bows accoſts à reverend tutor. 
« Sir. 'm a Glo'ſter ſnire divine, 
« Ard this my eldeſt ſon of nine; 
« My wife's ambition and my own 
« Was that this child ſhould wear a gown ; 
« I' warrant that his good behaviour 
* W:ll juit:fy your future favour; 
« And for his parts, to tell the truth, 
« My ſon's a very forward youth ; 
„Has Horace all by heart——you'd wonder 
« 434 mouths out Homer's Gicek like thunder. 
&« 1! you'd examinc—and admit him, 
« & ſcholarſhip would nicely fit him: 
« hat he ſucceeds tis ten to one; \ 
« Your vote and intereit, Sir!“ "Tis done. 
Hur pupil's hopes, though twice defeated, 
Are with a icholarſhip completed: 
A ſcholarſhip but hulf maintains, 
And college rules are heavy chains: 
In garret dark he ſmokes and puns, 
A prey to diſcipline and duns; 
And now intent on new deſigns, 
Sighs for a fcllowſhip—ard fincs. 
When nine full tedious winters paſt, 
That utmoſt wiſh is crown'd at laſt: 
But the rich prize no looner got, 


Again he quarrels with his lot; 


cauty | 


[ſound ?”? | 
he cries, „the trumpet's warlike 
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« Theſe fellowſhips are pretty things, 

« We live indeed like petty kings: 

« But who can bear to waſte his whole age 
« Amid the dullneſs of a college, 

« Debarr'd the common joys of life, 

« And that prime bliſs—a bing wife ! 


„O! what's a table richly ſpread 


« Without a woman at its head! 

« Would ſome ſnug benefice but fall, 

« Ye feaſts, ye dinners ! farewel all! 

« 'To offices I'd bid adieu, 

« Of Dean, Vice Preſ.—of Burſar too; 

« Come joys, that rural quiet yields, 

«© Come, tithes, and houſe, and fruitful fields lo 
Too fond of freedom and of eaſe 

A patron's vanity to pleaſe, 


Long time he watches, and by ſtealth, 


Each trail incumbent's doubtful health; 
At length—and in his fortieth year, 

A living drops—two hundred clear ! 

With breaſt elate beyond expreſſion, 

He hurries down to take poſſeſſion, 

With rapture views the ſweet retreat 

&« What a convenient houſe ! how ncat! 

4 For fuel here's ſufficient wood: 

« Pray God the cellars may be good! 
The garden—that muſt be new plann'd= 
6 Shall theſe old-faſhion'd yew-trees ſtand? 
„ O'er yonder vacant plot ſhal! riſe 

« The flow'ry ſhrub of thouſand dyes ;- 


| © Yon wall, that feels the ſouthern ray, 


„Shall bluſh with ruddy fruitage gay: 
« While thick beneath its aſpect warm 
« O'er well-rang'd hives the bees ſhall ſwargy 


| « From which, ere long, of golden glcam 


« Mectheglin's luſcious juice ſhall ſtream, 

„This awkward hut, o'ergrown with ivy, 

« We'll alter to a modern privy : 

Vp yon green ſlope, of hazel's trim, 

„An avenue ſo cool and dim, | 

« Shall to an arbour, at the end, 

In ſpite of gout, entice a friend. 

« My predeceſſor lov'd devotion— 

« But of a garden had no notion.“ 
Continuing this fantaſtic fa ce on, 

He now commences country parſon. 


To make his character entire, 


He wedg—a couſin of the ſquire; 

Not over weighty in the purſe, 

But many doctors have done worſe: 

Ard though ſhe boaſts no charms divine, 

Let ihe can carve and make birch wine. 
Thus fixt, content he raps his barrel, 

Exhorts his ncighbours not to quarrel ; 

Finds his church-wardens have diſcerning 

Eoth in good liquor and good learning; 

Wich cithes his barns replete he ſces, 

And ckuckles o'er his ſurplice fees; 

Studies to find out latent dues, 

And regulates the ftate of pews; 

Rides a ſleek mare with purple houſing, 


Jo ſhare the monthly clubs carouſing; 


Of Oxford pranks facetious tells, N 
And—but on Sundays—hears no bells; 
Sends preſents of his choiceſt fruit, 

And prunes himſelf each ſapleſe ſhoot; 
Pants co iflow 'rs, and boaſts to rear 
The earlieſt melans of the yearz 
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inks alteration charming work is, 
tant cocks, and feeds his turkies; 
Juilds in his copſe a fav'rite bench, 
4nd ſtores the pond with carp and tench.— 
But ah ! too ſoon his thoughtleſs breaſt 
zy cares domeſtic is oppreſt; ; 
4nd a third butcher's bill, and brewing, 
Threaten inevitable ruin: 
For children freſh expences yet, 
ud Dicky now for ſchool is fit. 
« Why did I ſell my college life 
s (He cries) for benefice and wife? 
« Return, ye days! when endleſs pleaſure 
J found in reading, or in leiſure ! 
When calm around the 22 room 
puff d my daily pipe's perfume ! 
6 — for anc. 4g and inſpected, 
At annual bottlings, corks ſelected: 
And din'd untax'd, untroubled, under 
« The portrait of our pious founder! 
hen impoſitions were ſupply'd 
Jo light my pipe—or ſooth my pride 
« No cares were then for forward peas 
„A yearly-longing wife to pleaſe ; 
« My thoughts no chriſt 'ning dinners croſt, 
No children cry'd for butter'd toaſt ; 
And ev'ry night I went to bed, 
Without a modus in my head!“ 

0h! trifling head, and fickle heart ! 
(hagrin'd at whatſoe er thou art; 
Adupe to follies yet untry'd, 
And fick of pleaſures, ſcarce enjoy'd! 
lach prize poſſeſs'd, thy tranſport ceaſes, 
uud in purſuit alone it pleaſes. 


PROLOGUE 


64 THE OLD WINCHESTER PLAYHOUSE, OVER 
THE BUTCHER'S SHAMBLES, 


Wuor' ZA our ſtage examines, muſt excuſe 

The wondrous ſhifts of the dramatic muſe ; 

Then kindly liſten, while the prologue rambles _ 

from wit to beef, ſrom Shakſpeare to the ſham- 
bles ! 

Dirided only by one flight of ſtairs, 

The monarch ſwaggers, and the butcher ſwears! 

Quick the tranſition when the curtain drops, 

from meek Monimia's moans to mutton-chops ! 

Vhile for Lothario's loſs Lavinia cries, 

Od women ſcold, and dealers dn your eyes! 

Here Juliet Iiſtens to the gentle lark, | 

There in harſh chorus hungry bull-dogs bark. 

Clayers and ſcymitars give blow for blow, 

And heroes bleed above, and ſheep below! 

While tragic thunders ſhake the pit and box, 

Rebellows to the roar the ſtaggering ox. 

Cow-horns and trumpets mix their martial tones, 

kidnies and kings, mouthing and marrow-bones, 

duet and fighs, blank verſe and blood abound, 

And form a tragi-comedy around. 

Vith weeping lovers, dying calves complain, 

Confuſion reigns—chaos is come again ! 

Hither your ſtcelyards, burchers, bring, to weigh 

The pound of fleſh, Anthonie's bond muſt pay | 

Hicher your knives, ye Chriſtians, clad in blue, 

bing to be whetted by the ruthleſs Jew! 


MISCELLANIES. 


Hard is our lot, who, ſeldom doom' d to eat, 
Caſt a ſheep's-eye on this forbidden meat 
Gaze on ſurloins, which ah! we cannot carve, 
And ir. the midſt of legs of mutton - ſtarve! 
But would you to our houſe in crowds repair, 
Ye gen'rous captains, and ye blooming fair, 
The fate of Tantalus we ſhould not fear, 


Nor pine for a repaſt that is ſo near. 
Monarchs no more would ſupperleſs remain, 


Nor pregnant queens for cutlets long in vain. 


A PASTORAL . 
IN THE MANNER or SPENSER. 
From Theecritus. Idyll. XX. 
As late I ſtrove Lucilla's lip to kiſs, 


| She with diſcurteſee reprov'd my will; 


Doſt thou, ſhe ſaid, affect ſo pleaſant bleſs, 
A ſimple ſhepherd, and a loſell vile? 

Not fancy's hand ſhould join my courtly lip 
To thine, as I myſelf were faſt aſleep. 


As thus ſhe ſpake, full proud and boaſting laſſe, 
And as a peacocke pearke, in dalliance 

She bragly turned her ungentle face, 

And all diſdaining ey'd my ſhape aſkaunce: 
But I did bluſh, wich —— and ſhame yblent, 
Like morning- roſe with hoary dewe beſprent. 


Tell me, my fellows all, am I not fair? 

Has fell enchantreſs blaſted all my charms ? 
Whilom mine head was ſleek with treſſed hayre, 
My laughing eyne did ſhoot out love's alarms : 
E'en Kate did deemen me the faireſt ſwain, 
When erſt I won this girdle on the plain. 


My lip with vermil was embelliſhed, 

My bagpipes notes loud and delicious were, 
The we, lilly, and the roſe fo red, 
Did on my face depeinten lively cheere, 
My voice as ſoote as mounting larke did ſhrill, 
My look was blythe as Marg'ret's at the mill. 


But ſhe forſooth, more fair than Madge or Kate, 
A dainty maid, did deign not ſhepherd's love; 
Nor wiſt what Thenot told us ſwains ef late; 
That Venus ſought a ſhepherd in a grove; 

Nor that a heav'nly god who Phoebus hight, 
To tend his flock with ſhepherds did +» + 


Ah! *tis that Venus with accurſt deſpight, 
That all my dolour, and my ſhame has made! 
Nor does remembrance of her own delight, 
For me one drop of pity ſweet perſuade ? 
Aye hence the glowing rapture may ſhe miſs, 
Like me be ſcorn'd, nor ever taſte a kiſs. 


ODE | 
ON THE APPROACH OF SUMMER, 


«© Te dea, te fugiunt venti, te nubila coli, 
« Adventumque tuum ; tibi ſuaveis dædala tel - 
« Jus 
« Submittit flores; tibi vident æquora ponti; 
e Placatuinque nitet diffuſo lumine cœlum.“ 
TE LUCRETIUS$. 


Heer, iron-ſcepter'd Winter, haſte 
9 bleak Siberian walte ! | | 2 


— 
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Haſte to thy polar ſolitude; 
Mid cataracts of ice, 
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e, 
Whoſe torrents dumb are ſtretch'd in fragments 


From many an airy precipice, 

Where, ever beat by ſleety ſhow rs, 
Thy gloomy Gothic caſtle tow'r3; 
Amid whoſe howling aiſtes and halls, 
Where no gay ſunbeam paints the walls, 
On ebon throne thou lov'ſt to ſhroud 
Thy brows in many a murky cloud. 

E'en now, before the vernal heat, 
Sullen I ſee thy train retreat : 

Thy ruthleſs hoſt ſtern Eurus guides, 
That on a ravenous tiger rides, 
Dim-figur'd on whoſe rohe are ſhown 
Shipwrecks, and villages o'erthrown :; 
Grim Avſter, drooping all with dew, 
In mantle clad of watchet hue: 

And cold, like Zemblan ſavage ſeen, 

- Still threatening with his arrows keen ; 
And next, in furry coat emboſt 

With iſicles, his brother Froſt. 

Winter farewel! thy foreſts hoar, 
Thy frozen floods delight no more ; 
Fare wel the fields, ſo bare and wild! 
But come thou roſe-cheek*d cherub mild, 
Sweeteſt Summer ! haſte thee here, 
Once more to crown the gladden'd year. 
Thee April blithe, as long of yore, 
Bermudas' lawns he frolic'd o'er, 

Wich muſky ne ar- trickling wing, 
(in the new world's firſt dawning fpring), 
To gather balm of choiceſt dews, 25 
And patterns fair of various hues, 

With which to paint in ere, erp dye, 
The youthful earth's embroidery; 

To cull the eſſence of rich ſmells 

In which to dip his new-born bells; 
Thee, as he ſxim'd with pinions fleet, 

He found an infant, ſmiling ſweet ; 
Where a tall citron's ſhade embrown'd 
The ſoft lap of the fragrant ground. 
'There on an amaranthine bed 

Thee with rare nectarine fruits he fed; 
Till ſoon beneath his forming care, 

You bloom'd a goddeſs debonair ; 

And then he gave the bleſſed iſle 

Aye to be ſway'd beneath thy ſmile : 
There plac'd thy green and graſſy ſhrine, 
With myrtle bower' d and jeſſamine: 
And to thy care the taſk aſſign'd 

With quickening hand, and nurture kind, 
His roſeat infant-births to rear, 

Till Autumn's mellowing reign appear. 

Haſte thee, nymph! and hand in hand, 
With thee lead a buxom band; | 
Bring fantaſtic-footed Joy, 

With Sport, that ycllow-treſſed boy. 
Leiſure, that through the balmy ſky, 
Chaſes a crimſon butterfly. 
Bring Health that loves in early dawn 
To meet the milk-maid on the lawn; 
Bring Pleaſure, rural nymph, and Peace, 
Meek, cottage-loving-ihepherdeſs! . 
And that ſweet ſtripling, Zephyr, bring, 
Light, and for ever on the wing. 
Bring the dear muſe, that loves to lean 
On river-margins, moſſy green. 
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But who is ſhe, that bears thy train, 
Pacing light the velvet plain ? 

The pale pink binds her auburn hair, 

Her treſſes flow with paſtoral air; 

Tis May, the grace——confeſt ſhe ſtands 
By branch of hawthorn in her hands: 
Lo! near her trip the lightſome dews, 
Their wings all-ting'd in Iris-hues; 

With whom the pow'rs of Flora play, 
And your with panſies all the way. 

Oft when thy ſeaſon, ſweeteſt queen, 
Has dreſt the groves in liv'ry green; 
When in each fair and ſertile field 
Beauty begins her bow'r to build; 
While evening, veil'd in ſhadows brown, 
Puts her matron-mantle on, | 
And miſts in ſpreading ſteams convey 
More freſh the fumes of new-ſhorn hay; 
Then, goddeſs, guide my pilgrim feet 
Contemplation hoar to meet, 

As flow he winds in muſeful mood, 


Near the ruſh'd marge of Cherwell's flood ; 


Or o'er old Avon's magic edge, 


Whence Shakſpeare cull'd the ſpiky ſedge, - 


All playful yet, in years unripe, : 
To frame a ſhrill and ſimple pipe. 
There through the duſk bur , bel, 
Sweet ev' ning objects intervene: 

His wattled cotes the ſnepherd plants, 


Beneath her elm the milk-maid chants. 


The woodman, ſpeedin 
Reſts him at a ſhady aſe 
Nor wants there fragrance to diſpenſe 
Refreſhment o'er my ſoothed ſenſe ; 
Nor tangled woodbines balmy bloom, 
Nor graſs beſprent to breathe perfume: 


home, a while 


Nor lurking wild-thyme's ſpicy ſweet 


To bathe in dew my roving feet ; 
Nor wants there note of Philomel, 
Nor ſound of diſtant-tinkling bell: 
Nor lowings faint of herds remote, 
Nor maſtiff's bark frgm boſom'd cot; 
Ruſtle the breezes lightly borne 

Ir deep embattel'd cars of corn: 
Round ancient elm, with humming noiſe, 
Full loud the chaffer-ſwarms rejoice. 
Meantime, a thouſand dyes inveſt 
The ruby chambers of the Weſt ! 
That all aflant the village tow'r 

A mild reflected radiance pour, 


| While, with the level-ſtreaming rays 


Far ſeen its arched windows blaze: 
And the tall grove's green top is dight 
in ruſſet tints, and gleams of light: 

So that the gay ſcene by degrees 
Bathes my blithe heart in ecſtaſies; 
And fancy to my raviſh'd ſight 
Portrays her kindred viſions bright. 
At length the parting light ſubdues 
My ſoften'd ſoul to calmer views, 
And fainter ſhapes of penſive joy, 

As twilight dawns, my mind employ, 
Till from the path I fondly ſtray 

In muſings lapt, nor heed the way ; 
Wandering through the landſcape ſtill, 
Till melancholy has her fill; - 

And on each moſs-wove border damp, 


The glow worm hangs his fairy lamp. 


In hoar 
Me, 
While ; 


Fore ſig 


His wit 
The dre 
In vain, 
Mranti 
mote \ 
Low fit 
Mealur 
N'er-v 
Where 
How de 


Bat when the ſan, at noon-tide hour, 
vs chroned in his higheſt tow'r 
Me, heart-r-joicing goddeſs, lead 
To the tann'd hay-cock in the mead: 
To mix in rural mood among 
The nymphs and ſwains, a buſy throng ; 
Or, as the tepid odours breathe, 
The ruſſet piles to lean beneath: 
There as my liſtleſs limbs are thrown 
0n couch more ſoft than palace down ; 
[ten to the buſy found 
Ot mirth and toil that hums around; 
And ſee the team ſhrill-tinkling paſs, 
Alternate o'er the furrow'd graſs. 
But ever, after ſummer-ſhow'r, 
When the bright ſun's returning pow'r, 
With laughing beam has chas'd the ſtorm, 
aud cheer'd reviving nature's form; 
pr ſveet-brier hedges, bath'd in dew, 
let me my wholeſome path purſue ; 
There iſſuing forth the frequent ſnail, 
Wears the dank way with flimy trail, 
While as 1 walk, from pearled buih, 
The ſunny-ſparkling drop I bruth, 
And all the landſcape fair I view 
Clad in robe of freſher hue ; 
And ſo loud the black-bird ſings, 
That far and near the valley rings. 
From ſhelter deep of ſhaggy rock 
The ſhepherd drives his joyful flock ; 
From bowering beech the mower blithe 
Vith new-born vigour graſps the ſcythe; 
While 0'sr the ſmooth unbounded meads 
His laſt faint gleam the rainbow ſpreads. 
But ever againft reſtleſs heat, 
Fear me to the rock-arch'd feat, 
Ver whoſe dim mouth an ivy'd oak 
Hangs nodding from the low-b ow'd rock; 
Hhaunt d by that chaſte nymph alone, 
Vhoſe waters cleave the ſmoothed ſtone; 
Which, as they guſh upon the ground, 
dil ſcatter miſty dews around: 
k ruſtic, wild. groteſque alcove, 
ide with mantling woodbines wove 
Col is the cave where Cilo dwells, 
Wi.nce Helicon's freſh fountain wells; 
0. 100n-tide grot where ſyivan fleeps 
In noar Lvceum's piny ſteeps. 
Me, goddefs, in ſuch cavern lay, 
While all without is ſcorch'd in day; 
doe ſigns the weary ſwain, beneath 
His with' ring hawthorn on the heath; 
The droop:ny hedger wiſhes eve, 
In vain, of labour ſhort reprieve ! 
Mrantime on A'iric's glowing ſands 
mite with keen heat, the trav'ller ſtands: 
Low ſinks his heart, while round his eye 
Meaiures the ſcengs that boundlets lie, 
Ner yet by foot of mortal worn, 
Where tl irſt, wan pilgrim, walks forlorn. 
Hon dots he wiſh ſome cooliug wave 
To ſlak c his lips, or limbs to lave ! 
And ti ks, in very whiſper low, 
He hears a bucking fountain flow. 
Or hear me to yon antique wood, 
Dim temple of ſage ſolitude ! 
There within a nook moſt dark, 
Where none my muſing mood may mark; 
Vol. XI. 
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Let me in many a whiſper'd rite 

The genius old of Greece invite, 
With that fair wreath my brows to bina, 
Which for his choſen imps he twin'd, 
Well rurtur'd in Pierian lore, 

On clear lliſſus laureate fhore—— 

Till high on waving neſt reclin'd, 

Che raven wakes my tranced mind ! 

Or to the foreſt-tringed vale, 

Where widow'd turtles love to wail, 
Where cowſlips clad in mantle meek, 
Nod their tall heads to breezes weak: 

In the midſt, with ſedges gray 

Crown'd, a ſcant riv'let winds its way, 
And trembling through the weedy wreaths, 
Around an o0zy freſhnels breathes, | 
O'er the ſolitary green, 

Nor cot, nor loitering hind is ſeen: 

Nor aught alarms the mute repoſe, 

Save that by fits an heifer lows: 

A ſcene might tempt ſome peaceful ſage ' 
To rear him a lone hermitage; 

Fit piace his penſive eld might chooſe 

On virtue's holy lore to mule. 

Yet ſtill the ſultry noon t' appeaſe 
Some more romantic ſcene might pleaſe; 
Or fairy bank, or magic lawn, 

By Spenſec's laviſh pencil drawn. 

Or bow'r in Vallambroſa's thade, 

By legende ry pens pourtray'd. 

Haſte let me ſhrowd from painful light, 
On that hoar hill's aerial height, 

In ſolemn ſtate, where waving wide, 
Thick pines with dark'ning umbrage hide 
The rugged vaults, and riven tow'rs 

Of that proud caſtle's painted bow*rs, 
Whence Hardyknute, a baron bold, 

In Scotiand's martial days of old, 
Deicended from the ſtately feaſt, 

Begirt with many a warrior gueſt, 

Co quell the pride of Norway's king, 
With quiv'ring lance and twanging ſtring, 
As through the caverns dim I wind, 
Might I that holy legend find, 

By fairies ſpelt in myitic rhymes, 

To teach inquiring later times, 

What open force, or ſecret guile, 


1 Daſh'd into Juſt the ſolemn pile. 


But when mild morn in ſaffron ſtole 
Firit iſſues from her eaſtern goal, 
Let not my due feet fail to climb 
Some breezy ſummit's brow ſublime, 
Whence naiure's univerſal face, 
Uiumin'd ſmiles with new. born grace; 
The miſty {ſtreams that wind below, 
With filver-ſparkling luſtre glow ; 
The groves and caſtled cliffs appear 
Inveſted all in radiance clear; 
O! every village charm beneath! 
The ſmoke that mounts in azure wreath ! 
O beauirous rural interchange ! 
The fraple ſpire, and elmy grange! . 
Content, indulging bliſsful hours, 
Whiiles o'er the fragrant flow'rs, 
And cattle rouz'd to paſture new, 
Shake jocund from their ſides the dew, 
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'Tis thou alone, O' Summer mild, 
Canſt bid me carol wood-notes wild: 
Whene'er I view thy genial ſcenes, 
Thy waving woods, embroider'd greens, 
What fires within my boſom wake, 
How glows my mind the reed to take ! 
What charms like thine the mule can call, 
With whom tis youth and laughter all; 
With whom each field's a paradiſe, 
And all the globe a bow'r of bliſs: 

With thee converſing all the day, 

I meditate my lightſome lay. 

Theſe pedant cloiſters let me leave, 

To breathe my votive ſong at eve. 

In valleys where mild whiſpers uſe, 

Of ade and ſtream, to court the muſe, 
While wand'ring o' er the brook's dim verge, 
I hear the ſtock-dove's dying dirge. 

But when life's buſier ſcene is o'er, 

And age ſhall give the treſſes hoar, 

I'd fly ſoft luxury's marble dome, 

And make an humble thatch my home, 
Which ſloping hills around encloſe, 
Where many a beech and brown oak grows; 
Beneath whoſe dark and branching bow'rs 
Its tides a far- fam'd river pours: 

By nature's beauties taught to pleaſe, 
Sweet Tuſculane of rural eaſe ! 

Still grot of peace! in lowly ſhed 

Who loves to reſt her gentle head. 

For not the ſcenes of Attic art 

Can comfort care, or ſooth the heart: 

Nor burning cheek, nor wakeful eye, 
For gold, and Tyrian purple fly. 

Thither, kind Heav'n, in pity lent, 
Send me a little, and content ; 

The faithful friend, and cheerful night, 

The ſocial ſcene of dear delight: 

The conſcience pure, the temper gay, 

The muling eve, and idle day. 

Give me beneath cool ſhades to fit, 

Rapt with the charms of claſſic wit; 

To catch the bold heroic flame, 

That built immortal Græcia's fame. 

Nor let me fail, meantime, to raiſe 

The ſolemn ſong to Britain's praiſe: 

To ſpurn the ſhepherd's ſimple reeds 

And paint heroic ancient deeds : 

To chaunt fam'd Arthur's magic tale, 

And Edward, ftern in ſable mail; 

Or wand'ring Brutus? lawleſs doom, 

Or brave Bonduca, ſcourge of Rome. 
O ever to ſweet poeſy, 

Let me live true votary ! 5 

She ſliall lead me by the hand, 

Queen of ſweet ſmiles, and ſolace bland! 

She from her precious ſtores ſhall ſed 

Ambroſial flow'rets o'er my head: 

She, from my tender youthful cheek 

Can wipe, with lenient finger meek, 

The ſecret and unpitied tear, 

Which ſtill I drop in darkneſs drear. 

She ſhall be my blooming bride, 

With her, as years ſucceſſive glide, 

Fl hold divineſt dalliance, 

For ever held in holy trance. 
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' ODE FOR MUSIC, 


As performed at the Theatre in Oxford, on the 


2d of Fuly 1751. Being the Anniverſary ap. 
pointed by the late Lord Crew, Biſhop of Dur- 
ham. for the Commemoration of Bene factors to 
the Univerſity. 


* Quique ſacerdotes caſti, dum vita manebat; 


** Quique pii vates, et Phœbo digna locuti ; 
* Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes; 
* Quique ſui memores alios tecere merendo; 
„ Omnibus his”? : V 1k, 


RECITATIVE Accour. 
WreRE ſhall the muſe, that on the ſacred ſhell, 
Of men in arts and arms renown'd, 
The ſolemn ftrain delights to fwell; 
Oh! where ſhall Clio chooſe a race, 
Whom fame with every laurel, every grace, 
Like thoſe of Albion's envied iſle, has crown'd ? 
CHORUS. 
Daughter and miſtreſs of the ſea, 
All-honour'd Albion hall ! 

Where'er thy commerce ſpreads the ſwelling fail, 
Ne'er ſhall ſhe find a land like thee, : 
So brave, ſo learned, and fo free; 

All-honour'd Albion, hail ! 
RECITATIVE. 
But in this princely land of all that's good and 
reat, 
Would Clio ſeek the moſt diſtinguiſh'd ſeat, 
Mot bleſt, where all is ſo ſublimely bleſt, 
That with ſuperior grace o'erlooks the reſt, 
Like a rich gem in circling gold enſhrin'd; 
AIR I. 
Where Iſis? waters wind 
Along the ſweeteſt ſhore, 
That ever felt fair culture's hands, 
Or Spring's embroider'd mantle wore, 
Lo! where majeſtic Oxford ſtands ; 
CHORUS. 
Virtue's awful throne ! 
Wiſdom's immortal ſource! 
| RECITATIVE. 
Thee well her beſt belov'd may boaſting Albion 
own, 
Whence each fair purpoſe of ingenious praiſe, 
All that in thought or deed divine is deem'd, 
In one unbounded tide, one unremitted courſe, 
From age to age has ſtill ſucceſſive ſtream'd; 
Where learning and where liberty have nurſt, 
For thoſe that in their ranks have ſhone the firft, 
Theirmoſt luuxriant growth of ever-blooming bays, 
. RECITATIVE ACCOMP. 
In ancient days, when ſhe, the queen endu'd 
With more than female fortitude, 

Bonduca led her painted ranks to fight; 

Oft times, in adamantine arms array'd, 

Pallas deſcended from the realms of light, 

Imperial Britoneſs! thy kindred aid. | 

As once, all-glowing from the well-fought day, 

The goddeſs ſought a cooling ſtream, 


By chance, inviting with their glafſy gleam, 


Fair Iſis waters flow'd not far away. 
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fail, 
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Eager ſhe view'd the wave, 

On the cool bank ſhe bar'd her breaſt, 
To the ſoft gale her locks ambroſial gave; 
And thus the wat'ry nymph addreſt: 
AIR II. 

« Hear, gentle nymph, whoe er thou art, 
« Thy ſweet refreſhing ſtores impart : 
A goddeſs from thy moſſy brink 

1 4055 of thy cryſtal ſtream to drink: 
„Lo! Pallas aſks the friendly gift; 

Iny coral-crowned treſſes lift, 

* Riſe from the wave, propitious 28 r. 
0 liſten from thy pearly bow'r 


RECITAT TVE. ; 
Her accents Ifis calm attention caught, 
As loneſome in her ſecret cell, 
a ever-varying hucs, as mimic fancy taught, 
She rang'd the many-tinctur'd thell ; 
Then from her work aroſe the Nais mild; 
AIR III. 
She roſe, and ſweetly ſmil'd 
With many a lovely look, 
That whiſper'd ſott conſent : 
RECITATIVE. 
the ſmil'd, and gave the goddeſs in her flood 
Jo dip her caſk, though dy'd in recent blood; 
While Pallas, as the boon the took, 
Thus pour'd the grateful ſentiment :; 
AI Iv. 
* For this thy flood the faireſt name 
* Of all Britannia's ſtreams ſhall glide, 
© Beſt fav'rite of the tons of fame, 
* Ofev'ry tuneful breaſt the pride; 
* For on thy borders, bounteous queen, 
Where now the cowſlip paints the green 
„With unregarded grace, 
Her wanton herds where nature feeds, 
As loneſome on the breezy reeds 
She bends her ſilent pace; 
"Lo! there, to wiſdom's goddeſs dear, 
A tar-fam'd city ſhall her turrets rear, 
RECITATIVE, 
There all her force ſhalt Pallas prove; 
* Of claſſic leaf with every crown, 
* Each olive, meed of old renown, 
Each ancient wreath, which Athens wore, 
Tu bid her blooming buw'rs abound ; 
And Oxford's ſacred feats thail tow'r 
Io thee, mild Nais of the flood, 
The trophy of my gratitude ! 
The temple of my power!“ 


RECITATIVE. 
Nor was the pious promile vain 
Soon illuſtrious Alfred came, 
and pitch'd fair wiſdom's tent on Ifis* plenteous 
plain, 
Alfred, on thee ſhall all the muſes wait, 
AIR v. AND CHORUS, = 
Alfred, majeſtic name, 
Of all our praiſe the ſpring ! ! 
Thee all thy ſons ſhall ſing, 


Deck'd with the martial and the civic wreath: 
In notes moſt awful ſhall the trumpet breath 


9 * great Romulus of learning's richeſt 
ate. 
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RECITATIVE. 
Nor Alfred's bounteous hand alone; 
Oxford, thy riſing temples own: 
Soon many a ſage munificent, 
The prince, the prelate, laurel-crowned crowd, 
Their ample bounty lent 
To build the beauteous monument, 
That Pallas vow'd. 
RECITATIVE ACCOMP. 
And now ſhe lifts her head ſublime, 
Majeſtie in the mols of time; 
Nor wants there Grecia's better part; d 
'Mid the proud piles of ancient ait, 
Whoſe frerted ſpires, with ruder hand, 
Wa:nflet and Wickham bravely plann'd ; 
Nor decent Doric to diſpenſe 
' New charms *mid old magnificence z 
And here and there foft Corinth weaves 
Her dædal coronet of leaves; 
DUET. the (ky, 
While, as with rival pride their tow'rs invade 
Radcliffe and Bodley feem to vie, 
Which ſhall deſerve the foremoſt place, 
Or Gothic ſtrength, or Attic grace. 


RECITATIVE. | 
O Ifis! ever will I chaunt thy praiſe: 
Not that thy ſons have ſtruck the golden lyre 
With hands molt Ikilful; have their brows en- 
twin'd 
With every faireſt lower of Helicon, | 
The ſweeteſt ſwans of all th' harmonious choir 5 
And bade the muſing mind 
Of every ſcience pierce the pathleſs ways, 
And from the reſt the wreath of wiſdom won; 
AIR VI. 
But that thy ſons have dar'd to feel 
For freedom's cauſe a ſacred zeal; _ 
With Britiſh breaſt, and patriot pride, 
Have ſtill corruption's cup defy'd ; 
In dangerous days untaught to fear, 
Have held the name of honour dear. 


RECITATIVE. 
Bat chief on this illuſtrious day, 
The mule her loudeſt Pæans loves to pay. 
Erewhile ſhe ſtrove with accents weal 
In vain to build the lofty rhyme ; 
At length, by better days of bounty cheer” d, 
She dares unfold her wing. 
AIR VIE. 
Hail hour of tranſport moſt ſablime : 
In which, the man rever'd, 
Immortal Crew commands to fog, ] 
And gives the pipe to breathe, the ſtring to ſpeaks 


CHORUS» 
Bleft prelate, hail! | 
Moſt pious patron, moſt triumphant theme |! 
From whoſe auſpicious hand 
On Iſis? tow'rs new beauties beam, 
New praiſe her nurſing _— gain 5 : FR 
Immortal Crew! | 
Blelt prelate, hail! _ 
RECITATIVE. Bs 
E'en now fir'd lancy ſees thee lead 
To fame's bigh-leatea fane 
The ſhouting band! 
O'er every hallowed head 
32 ij 
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Fame's choiceſt wreaths ſhe ſees thee ſpread: 
Alfredjſuperior ſmiles the ſolemn ſcene to view; 
AIR VIIT. 
And bids the goddeſs lift : 
Her loudeſt trumpet to proclaim, 
O Crew, thy conſecrated gift. 


And echo with his own in focial ſtrains thy name. 


[Chorus repeated. 


ODE 1 
FOR THE NEW-YEAR, 1786 *. 


„% D REAR to Jove, a genial iſle, 
„Crowns the broad Atlantic wave; 
The ſeaſons there in mild afſemblage ſmile, 
* And vernal bloſſoms clothe the fruitful prime : 
+ There, in many a fragrant cave, 
* Dwell the ſpirits of the brave, 
„And braid with amaranth their brows ſublime.” 
So feign'd the Grecian bards of yore; 
And veil'd in fable's fancy-woven veſt 
A viſionary thore, | 


That faintly gleam'd on their prophetic eye 


Through the dark volume of futurity : 

Nor knew that in the bright attire they dreſt 
Albion, the green-hair'd heroine of the weſt: 

Ere yet ſhe claim'd old ocean's high command, 

And ſnatch'd the trident from the tyrant's hand. 


Vainly flow'd the myſtic rhyme ? 
Mark the deeds from age to age, 
That fill her trophy-pictur'd page: 
And ſee, with all its ſtrength, untam'd by time, 
Still glows her valour's veteran rage, 
O'er Calpe's cliffs, and ſteepy tow'rs, 
When ſtream'd the red ſulphureous ſhowers, 
And death's own hand the dread artillery threw; 
While far along the midnight main 
Its glaring arch the flaming volley drew: 
How triumph'd Elliot's patient train, 
affling their vain confederate foes! 
And met the unwonted fight's terrific form; 
And hurling back the burning war, aroſe 
Superior to the fiery itorm ! 


Is there an ocean, that forgets to roll 
Beneath the torpid pole; 
Nor to the brooding tempeſt heaves? 


Her hardy keel the ſtubborn billow cleaves, 


The rugged Neptune of the wintr'y brine 
In vain his adamantine breaſt-plate wears; 
To ſearch coy nature's guarded mine, 
She burſts the barriers of th' indignant ice; 
O'er ſunleſs bav< the beam of ſcience bears: 


. And rouzing far around the polar ſleep, 


Where Drake's bold enſigns fear'd to ſweep, 
She fees new nations flock to ſome fell ſacrifice. 
©. She ſpeeds, at Geoffe's ſage command, 

Society from deep deep. 

And zone to zone ſhe binds; 
From ſhore to ſhore, o'er every land, 
The golden chain of commerce winds. 


Meantime her patriot-cares explore 
Her own rich woof's exhauſtleſs ſtore ; 


* The author being Poet Laureat. 
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Her native fleece new fervour feels, 

And wakens all its whirling wheels, 

And mocks the rainbow's radiant dye; 
More wide the labours of the loom ſhe ſpreads, 
In firmer bands domeſtic commerce weds, 
And calls her fiſter-iſle to ſhare-the tie: 

Nor heeds the violence that broke 
From filial,realms her old parental yoke !. 


Her cities, throng'd with many an Attic dome, 
Aſk not the banner'd baſtion, maſly proof; 
Firm as the caftle's feudal roof, 
Stands the Briton's ſocial home.— 
Hear, Gaul, of England's liberty the lot ! 
Right, order, law, protect her ſimpleſt plain; 
Nor ſcorn to guard the ſhepherd's nightly fold, 
And watch around the foreſt cot. 
With conſcious certainty, the ſwain 
Gives to the ground his truſted grain, 
With eager hope the reddening harveſt eyes; 
And claims the reap autumnal gold, 
The meed of tuil, of induſtry the prize. 
For ours the king, who boaſts a parent's praiſe, 
Whoſe hand the people's ſceptre ſways; 
Ours is the ſenate, not a ſpecious name, 
Whoſe active plans pervade the civil frame, 
Where bold debate its nobleſt war diſplays, 
And, in the kindling ſtrife, unlocks the tide 
Of manlieſt eloquence, and rolls the torrent wide, 


Hence then, each vain complaint, away, 
Each captious doubt, and cautious fear! 
Nor blaſt the new. born year, 
That anxious waits the Spring's ſlow- ſnooting ray: 
Nor deem that Albion's honours ceaſe to bloom. 
With candid glance th' impartial muſe 
Invok'd on this auſpicious morn, 
The preſent ſcans, the dittant icene purſues, - 
And breaks opinion's ſpeculative gloom : 
Interpreter of ages yet unborn, 
Full right ſhe ſpells the characters of fate, 
That Albion ſtill ſhall keep her wonted ſtate! 
Still, in eternal ſtory, ſhine, 
Of victory the ſca-beat ſhrine ; 
The ſource of every ſplendid art, 
Of old, of future worlds, the univerſal mart, 
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Wurd freedom nurs'd her native fire 
In ancient Greece, and rul'd the lyre ; 
Her bards, diſdainful, from the tyrant's brow 
The tinſel gifts of flattery tore; 
But paid to guiltleſs power their willing vow: 
And to the throne of virtuvus kings, 
Tempering the tone of their vindictive ſtrings, 
From truth's unproftituted ſhore, | 
The fragrant wreath of gratulation bore. 


*Twas thus Alceus ſmote the manly chord, 

And Pindar on the Perſian lord 

His notes of indignation hurl'd, 
And ſpurn'd the minttrel ſlaves of eaſtern ſway, 
From trembling Thebes extorting conſcious ſhame; 
But o'er the diadem, by freedom's flame 
Illum'd, the banner of renown unfurl'd ; 

Thus to his Hiero decreed, 


reads, 


es; 


, 
e 
t wide, 


e! 


t. 


ay, 
lame; 
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Nongſt the bold chieftains of the Pythian game, 
The brighteſt verdure of Caſtalia's bay; 
And gave an ampler meed 
ol Piſan palms, than in the feld cf fame 
Were wont to crown the car's victorious ſpeed : 
And hail'd his ſcepter'd champion's patriot zeal, 
Who mix'd the monarch's with the people's weal; 
From civil plans who claim'd applauſe, 
And train'd obedient realms to Spartan laws. - 


And he, ſweet maſter of the Doric oat, 
Theocritus forſook awhile 
The graces of his paſtoral iſle, 
The lowing vale, the bleating cote, 
The cluſters on the ſunny ſteep, 
Aad Pan's own umbrage, dark and deep, 
The caverns hung with ivy-twine, 
The cliffs that wav'd with oak and pine, 
And Etna's hoar romantic pile: 
And caught the bold Homeric note, 
In ſtately ſounds exalting high 
The reign of bounteous Ptolemy : 
Like the plenty teeming tide 
Of his own Nile's redundant flood, 
O'er the cheer'd nations far and wide, 
Pifuſing opulence and public good: 
While in the richly-warbled lays 
Was blended Berenice's name, 
Pattern fair of female fame, 
Softening with domeſtic lite 
Imperial ſplendour's dazzling rays, 
The queen, the mother, and the wife ! 


To deck with honour due this feſtal day, 
Ofor a ſtrain from theſe ſublimer bards ! 
Who free to grant, yet fearlets to refuſe 
Their awful ſuffrage, with impartial aim 
Jarok'd the jealous panegyric mule ; 

Nor, but to genuine worih's ſeverer claim, 

Their proud diſtinction deiyn'd to pay, 
Stern arbiters of glory's bright awards ! 

For peerleſs bards like theſe alone, 

The bards of Greece might beſt adorn, 
With ſeemly ſong, the monarch's natal morn ; 
Who, thron'd in the magnificence of peace, 

Rivals their richeſt regal theme; 

Who rules a people like their own, 

In arms, in poliſh'd arts ſupreme ; 

Who bids his Britain vie with Greece, 
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Is rough magnificence array'd, 

When ancient chivalry diſplay'd 

The pomp of her heroic games ; 

And creſted chiets and tiſſued dames, 

Aﬀembled at the clarion's call, 

In ſome proud caſtle's high-arch'd hall 
To grace romantic glory's genial rites; 
Aﬀociate of the gorgeous ieftival, 

The minſtrel ſtruck his Kindred ſtring, 

Ard told of many a ſteel-clad king. 


Who to the tourney train'd his hardy knights; 


Or bore the radiant redcroſs ſhield 


Mid the bold peers of Salem's field; 


* 


' 


roy 
Who travers'd pagan climes to quell 
The wizard foe's terrific ſpell ; 
In rude affrays untaught to fear 
The Saracen's gigantic ſpear. | 
The liſtening champions felt the fabling rhym 
With fairy trappings fraught, and ſhook their 
plumes ſublime. a 7 


Such were the themes of regal praiſe 
Dear to the bard of elder days: 

The ſongs, to ſavage virtue dear, 
That won of yore the public ear ! 
Ere polity, ſedate and ſage, 

Had quench'd the fires of feudal rage. 

Had ſtemm'd the torrent of eternal ſtrife, 

And charm'd to reſt an unrelenting age. 
No more, informidable ſtate, 

The caſtle ſhuts its thundering gate; 

New colours ſuit the ſcenes of ſoften'd life; 
No more, beſtriding barbed ſteeds, 
Adventurous valour idly bleeds : 

And now the bard in alter'd tones, 

A theme of worthier triumph owns: 

By ſocial imagery beguil'd, 

He moulds his harp to manners mild ; 
Nor longer weaves the wreath of war alone, 

Nor hails the hoſtile forms that grac'd the Go- 

thic throne. 


And now he tunes his plauſive lay 
to kings, who plant the civic bay; 
Who choofe the patriot ſovereign's part, 
Diftuhng commerce, peace, and art; 
Who ipread the virtuous pattern wide, 
And triumph in a nation's pride: 
Who ſeck coy ſcience in her cloiſter'd nook, 
Where Thames, yet rural, rolls an artleſs tide ; 
Who love to view the vale divine *, 
Where revel nature and the nine, 
And cluſtering towers the tufted grove o'erlook ; 
To kings who rule a filial land, 
Who claim a people's vows and pray'rs, 
Should treaſon arm the weakeſt hand! 
To theſe, his heart-felt praile he bears, 
And with new rapture haſtes to greet 
This feſtal morn, that longs to meet, 
With luckieſt auſpices, the laughing ſpring; 
And opes her glad carter, with bleſſings on her 
wing! 
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— 


Tu nobleſt bards of Albion's choir 

Have ſtruck of old this feſtal lyre. 

Ere ſcience, ſtruggling oft in vain, 

H+d dar'd to break her Gothic chain, : 
Victorious Edward gave the vernal bough 

Of Britain's bay to bloom on Chaucer's brow: 
Fir'd with the gift, he ch4pg'd to ſounds ſublime 
His Norman minſtrelſy's diſcordant chime z 

In tones majeſtic hence he told 

The banquet of Cambuſcan bold; 

And oft he ſung (hawe'er the rhyme 

Has mouider'd to the touch of time) . 


* Nuneham, near Oxford. 
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His martial taaſler's knightly board, 

And Arthur's ancient rites reſtor'd : 
The prince in ſable feel that ſternly frown'd, 


And Gallia's captive king, a aad Creſſy 5 wreath 


Trenown'd. 


Won from the ſhepherd's ſimple meed, 
The whiſpers wild of Mulla's reed, 
Sage Spenſer wak'd his lofty lay 
To grace Eliza's golden ſway : 
O'er the proud theme new luftre to diffuſe, 
He choſe the gorgeous allegoric muſe, 
And call'd to ſite old Uther's elfin tale, 
And rov*d through many a necromantie vale, 
- | Pourtraying chiets that knew to tame 
The goblin's ire, the dragon's fame, 
To pierce the dark enchanted hall, 
Where virtue fate in lonely thrall. 
From fabling Fancy's inmoſt ſtore 
A rich romantic robe he bore ; 
A veil with viſionary trappings hung, 
And o'er his virgin-queen the fairy texture flung. 


At length the matchleſs Dryden came, 
To light the muſes clearer flame; 
To lofty numbers grace to lend, 
And ſtrength with melody to blend ; 
To triumph in the bold career of ſorg, 
And roll th unwearied energy along, 
Does the mean incenſe of promiſcuous praiſe, 
Does ſervile fear diſgrace his regal bays? _ 
I ſpurn his panegyric. ſtrings, 
His partial homage, tun'd to kings : 
Be mine, to catch his manlier chord, 
That paints th' impaſſion'd Perſian lord. 
By glory fir'd, to pity ſu'd, 
Rous'd to revenge, by love ſubdu'd: 
And ſtill, with tranſport new, the ftrains to trace 
That chaunt the Theban pair, and IT e 8 
deadly vaſe. 


Had theſe bleſt bards been call'd to pay 
The vows of this auſpicious day, 
Each had confeſs'd a fairer throne, 
A mightier ſovereign than his own ! 
Chaucer had bade his hero-monarch yield 
The martial fame of Creſſy's well-fought field 
To peaceful proweſs, and the conqueſts calm, 
That braid the ſceptre with the patriot's palm; 
His chaplets of fantaſtic bloom, 
His colourings, warm from fiction's loom, 
Spenſer had caſt in ſcorn away, 
And deck'd with truth alone the lay: 
All real here the bard had ſeen 
The glories of his pictur'd queen! 
The tuneful Dryden had not flatter'd here, 
His lyre had blameleſs "_ his iributs all fin- 
: EEE © - 
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Rp was the vile, and maſſy proof, 

That firſt uprear'd its haughty roof 
On Vindſor's brow ſublime, in warlike ſtate: 
+ The Norman ty raut's jealous hand 


om John's reluctant graſp the roll of treedom 
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The giant fabric ds plann' d; 
With recent Beten elate, 
On this maj-itic ſteep,” he cried, 
„A regal fortreſs, threatening wide, 
« Shall pres id my terrors to the diſtant hills, 
© Its formidable ſhade ſhall throw 
Far ver the broad expanſe below, 
15 8 yon mighty flood, and amply 
e 
* With flowery verdure, or with golden grain, 
Ihe faireit fields that deck my new domain! 
„And London's tower s, that reach the watch. 
man's eye, 
“ Shall fee. with conſcious awe, my bulwark 
climb the ſky.” 


Unchang'd, through many a hardy race, 
Itood the rough dome on ſullen grace; 
Still on its angry front defiance frown'd; 
Though monarch's kept their ſtate within, 
Still murmur'd with the martial din 
The gloomy 2ateways arch profound; 
And armed forms, 11 alty rows, 
Bent o'er the battlements their bows, 
And blood-{tain'd banners crown'd its hoſtil 
head; 
And oft its hoary ramparts wore 
The rugged ſcars of conflict fore; 
What time, pavilivn'd on the neighbouring 
mead, 
The indignant barons rang'd in bright arm; 
Their feudal bands, to curb deſpotic ſway; 
Aud leagu'd a Briton's birth-right to reliore 


bore. 


When Io, the king that wreath'd his {lield, 

With lilies pluck'd on Crefty's field, 
Heav'd from its baſe the mouldering Normay 

frame !— 

New glory cloth'd th' exulting ſteep, 

The portals tower'd with ampler ſweep; 

And valour's ſoften'd genius came, 

Here held his pomp, and trail'd the pall 

Of triumph through the trophied hall; 
And war was clad a while in gorgeous weeds; 

Amid the martial pageantries, 

While beauty's glance adjudg'd the prize, 
And beam'd ſweet influence on heroic deeds, 
Nor long, ere Henry's holy zeal, to breathe 
A milder charm upon the ſcenes beneath, 
Rear'd in the watery glade his claſſic ſhrine, 

And call'd his ſtripling- choir to woo the willing 
nine. 


To this imperial ſeat to lend | 
Its pride ſupreme, and nobly blend 

Britiſh magnificence with Attic art; 

Proud caſtle, to thy banner'd bowers, 
Lo! picture bids her glowing powers 
Their bold hiſtoric groups impart : 
She bids th' illuminated pane, 

Along thy lofty-vaulted fane, 

Shed the dim blaze of radiance richly clear, 
Still may ſuch arts of peace engage 
Their patron's care ! But ſhould the rage 

Of war to battle rouſe the new-born year, 
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Britain ariſe, and wake the ſſumbering fire, 
Vindictive dart thy quick rekindling ire ! 
Or, arm'd to ſtrike, in mercy ſpare the foe ; 
And lift thy thundering hand, and then with- 
hold the blow ! 


ODE 
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War native genius taught the Britons bold 
To guard their ſea-girt cliffs of old? 
Twas liberty: ſhe taught diſdain 
Of death, of Rome's impertal chain. 
the bade the Druid harp to battle ſound, 
In tones prophetic, through the gloom profound 
Of foreſts hoar, with holy foliage hung ; 
From grove to grove the pealing prelude rung ; 
Relinus call'd his painted tribes around, 
And, rough with many a veteran ſcar, 
Swept the pale legions with the ſcythed car, 
While baffled Cæſar fled, to gain, 
An eaſier triumph on Pharſaita's plain; 
And left the ſtubborn iſle to ſtand elate 
Amidſt a conquer'd world, in lone majeſtic late z 


A kindred ſpirit ſoon to Britain's ſhore 
The ſons of Saxon Elva bore ; 
Fraught with th' inconquerable ſoul, 
Who died to drain the warrior-bowl, 
I that bright hall, where Odin's Gothic throne 
With the broad blaze of brandiſh'd falchions 
ſhone ; 
Where the long rooſs rebounded to the din 
Of ſpectre chiefs, who feaſted far within: 
Yet, not intent on deathful deeds alone, 
They felt the fires of ſocial zeal, 
The peaceful wiſdom of the public weal; 
Though nurs'd in arms and hardy trite, 
They knew to frame the plans of temper'd life ; 
The king's, the people's, balanc'd claims to tound 
On one eternal baſe, indifiolably bound. 


Sudden, to ſhake the Saxons mild domain, 
Ruth'd in rude ſwarms the robber Dane, 
From frozen waſtes and caverns wild, 
To genial England's ſcenes beguil'd; 
And in his clamorous van exulting came 
The demons toul of farnine and cf flame : 
Witneſs the ſheep-clad ſummits, roughly crown'd 
With many a frowning fols and airy mound, 
Which yet his deſultory march proclaim !— 
Nor ceas'd the tide of gore to fly w, 
Til Alfred's laws allur'd th' intettine foe ; 
And Harold calm'd his headlong rage 
To brave achievement and to counſel ſage ; 
For oft in ſavage breatis the buried feeds 
Of broodingvirtue live, and freedoms faireſt deeds! 


Lut ſee, triumphant v'er the ſouthern waves, 
The Norman ſweeps !'—Though firſt he gave 
New grace to Britain's naked plain, 

With arts and manners in his train; 

And many a fane he rear'd, that ſtill ſublime 

In matly pomp has mock'd the ſtealth of time; 

And caitle fair, that, ftript of half its rowers, 

From ſome broad ſteep in ſhatter'd glory lonrs : 

Yet brought he ſlavery from a tofter clime ; 


% 
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Each eve, the cnrfew's notes ſevere 
(That now but ſooths the muſing poet's ear) 
At the new tyrant's ſterh command, 
Warn'd to unwelcome reſt a wakeful land ; 
While proud oppreſſion o'er the raviſh'd field. 
High rais'd his armed hand, and ſhook the feudal 


ſhield. 


Stoop'd then that freedom to deſpotic ſway, 
For which in many a fierce affray, 
The Britons bold, the Saxons bled, 
His Daniſh javelins Leſwin led 
O'er Haſtings plain, to ſtay the Norman yoke ? 
She felt but to reſiſt the ſudden ſtroke : 
The tyrant-baron graſp'd the patriot-ſteel, 
And taught the tyrant-king its force to feel ; 
And quick revenge the regal bondage broke. 
And ſtill unchang'd and uncontroul'd, 
Its reſcued rights ſhall the dread empire hold: 
For lo, revering Britain's cauſe, 
A king new luſtre lends to native laws! 
The ſacred ſovereign of this feſtal day 
On Albion's old renown reflects a kindred ray! 


ODE 
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As when the demon of the Summer-ſtorm : 

Walks forth the noontide landicape to deform; 

Dark grows the vale, and dark the diſtant grove, 
And thick the bolts of angry Jove 

Athwart the wat'ry welkin glide, 

And itreams th' aerial torrent far and wide: 

It by ſhort fits the ſtruggling ray 

Should dart a momentary day, a 

Th' illumin'd mountain glows a while, 

By faint degrees the radiant glance 

Purjles th* horizon's pale expanſe, | 

And gilds the gloom with haſty ſmile ; 

Ah, fickle ſmile, too ſwiftly paſt ! 

Again retounds the {weeping blaſt ; 

With hoarſer din the demon howls, 

Again the blackening concave ſcowls! 
Sudden, the ſhades of the meridian night 
Yicld to the triumph of rekiudling light : 

The reddening lun regains his golden iway, 
And nature ſtands reveal'd in all her bright array. 


Such was the changeful conflict that poſſeis'd, 
With trembling tumult every Britiſh breaft, 
When Albion, towering in the van ſublime 
Of glory's march, from clime to clime 
Envied, belov'd, rever'd, renow'd, 
Her brows with every bliſsful chaplet bound; 
When, in her mid career of ſtate, 
She telt ber monarch's awful fate 
Till mercy irom th* Almighty throne 
Look'd down on man, and waving wide 
Her wreath, that in the rainbow dy'd, 
With hues of ſoften'd luſtre ſhone, 
And bending from her ſapphire cloud, 
O'er regal grief benignant bow'd ; 
To tranſport turn'd a people's fears, 
And ſtay'd a people's tide of tears: 
Bade thisbleſt dawn with beamsaulpicious ſpring 
With hope ſerene, with healing in its wing; 
And gave a ſovereign o'er a grateful land [hand. 
Again wich vigorous graſp to itretch the ſcepter'& 
34 fi! 


Logs a 
O favour'd king, what rapture more refin'd, 
What mightier joy can fill the human min 
Than that the monarch's conſcious buſom feels, 

At whole dread throne « nation kreels, 
And hails its father, friend. and lord, 
To life's career, to patroit ſway reſtor'd ; 
And bids the loud reſponſive voice 
Of union all around rejoice ? 
For thus to thee when Britons bow, 
Warm and ſpontaneous from the heart, 
As late their tears, their tranſports ſtart, 
And nature dictates duty's vow ; | 
To thee, recall'd to ſacred health, 
- Did the proud city*s lavith wealth, 
Did crowded ftreets alone diſplay 
The long-drawn blaze, the feſtal ray ? 
Meek poverty her ſcanty cottage grac'd, 
And flung her pleam acrois the lonely waſte! 
Th' exulting iſle in one wide triumph ſtrove, 
One ſocial ſacrifice of reverential love. 


Such pure unprompted praiſe do kingdoms pay» 
Such willing zeal, to thrones of lawleſs ſway ? 
Ah ! how unlike the vain the venal lore 

To Latian rulers dealt of yore, 

O'er guilty pomp, and hated power, 

When ſtream'd the ſparkling panegyric ſhower : 

And ſlaves to ſovereigns unendear'd 

Their pageant trophies coldly rear'd! 

Far are the charities that blend 

Monarch to man, to tyrants known? 

The tender ties that to the throne 

A mild domeſtic glory lend ; 

Of wedded love the league ſincere, 

The virtuous conſort's faithful tear! 

Nor this the verſe that flattery brings, 

Nor here I ſtrike a ſyren ſtrings; ſmuſe, 
Here, kindling with her country's warmth, the 


Her country's proud triumphant theme purſues: 


Ev'n needleſs here the tribute of her lay. 
Albion the garland gives on this diſtinguiſſid day. 


ODE 


FOR HIS MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY, JUNE 4. 1790. 


W1THIN what fountain's craggy cell 
Delights the goddeſs health to dwell ? 
Where from the rigid roof diſtils 
Her richeſt ſtream in ſteely rills? 
What mineral gems entwine her humid locks ? 
Lo, ſparkling high from potent ſprings, 
To Britain's ſons her cup ſhe brings! 
Romantic matlock ! are thy tufted rocks, 
Thy fring'd declivities, the dim retreat 
bo the coy nymph has fix'd ker favourite 
eat, 
And hears, reclin'd along the thundering ſhore, 
Indignant Darwent's deſultory tide | 
His rugged channel rudely chide ? 
Darwent, whoſe ſhaggy wreath is ſtain'd with 
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Or does ſhe dreſs her Natad cave 
With coral ſpoils from Neptune's wave, 
And hold ſhort revels with the train 
Of nymphs that tread the neighb'ring main 
And from the cliffs of Avon's cavern'd fide, 
Temper the balmy beverage pure, 
That fraught with © drops of precious cure,” 
Brings back to trembling hope the drooping 
bride; 
That in the virgin's cheek renews the roſe, 
And wraps the eye of pain in quick repoſe ! 
While oft ſhe climbs the mountain's ſhelving 
ſteeps, 
And calls her votaries wan, to catch the gale 
That breathes o'er Aſhton's elmy vale, 
And from the Cambrian hills the billowy Sever 
ſweeps. | 


Or broods the nymph with watchful wing 

O'er ancient Badon's myſtic ſpring? 

And ſpeeds from its ſulphureous ſource 
The ſteamy torrent's ſecret courſe; _ 
And fans th” eternal ſparks of hidden fire, 

In deep unfathom'd beds below 

By Bladud's magic taught to glow, 
Eladud, high theme of fancy's Gothic lyre! 
Or opes the healing power her choſen fount 
In the rich veins of Malvern's ample mount 
From whoſe tall ridge the noontide wanderet 

views 
Pomona's purple realm, in April's pride, 

Its blaze of bloom expanding wide, 

And waving groves array'd in Flora's faireſt hues, 


Haunts ſhe the ſcene where nature lowers 
O'er Buxton's heath in lingering ſhowers? 
Or loves ſhe more, with ſandal fleet, 
In matin dance the rymphs to meet 
That on the flowery marge of Chelder play? 
Who boaſtful of the ſtately train 
Thar deign'd to grace this fimple plain, 
Late, with new pride, along his reedy way, 
Bore to Sabrina wreaths of brighter hue, 
And mark'd hispaſtoral urn with emblemsnew= 
Howe er theſe ſtreams ambroſial may detain 
Thy ſteps, O genial health, yet not alone 
Thy gifts the Naiad-ſiſters own; ; 
Thine too the briny flood, and ocean's hoar domain. 


And lo! amid the watery roar, 

In Thetis* car ſhe ſkims the ſhore; 

Where Portland's brows embattled high 

With rocks, in rugged majeſty : 
Frown o'er the billows, and the ſtorm reitrai 

She beckons Britain's ſcepter'd pair 

Her treaſures of the deep to ſhare !=» 
Hail then, on this glad morn the mighty man; 
Which lends the boon divine of lengthen'd days 
To thoſe who wear the nobleſt regal bays: 
That mighty main, which on its conſcious tide, 
Their boundleſs commerce pours on every clime, 

Their dauntleſs banner bears ſublime; _ 
Which wafts their pomp of war and ſpreads thei; 
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MONS CATHARINE, 


PROPE WINTONLAM, 


4rzn Catharina jugi qua vertice ſummo, 

Danorum veteres foſſas, immania caſtra, 

Ft circumducti ſervat veſtigia valli; 

Wiccamicze mos eft pubi, celcbrare palzftras 

Multiplices, paſſimque levi contendere luſu, 

eta dies quoties rediit, conceſſaque rite 

Otia, Purpureoque rubentes lumine ſoles, 

Þvitant, tetricæ curas lenire Minervæ, 

Librorumque moras, et iniqua remittere penſa. 
Ergo, Cecropiæ quales æſtate cohortes, 

diquando ceras, nondumque tenacia linquunt 

Vella vagæ, luduntque favis examina miſſa, 

Mox ſtudio majore novos obitura laborcs; 

Igreditur pullatum agmen; campoſque patentes 

0ccupat, ingentiſque tcnet ſpat ia ardua clivi. 

Nec mora; quitque ſuos mores, animum que fateri, 

I:yeniumque ſequi, Proprizzeque accingicæ arti. 

Pars aciem inſtituunt, et juſto atrinque phalanges 

Ordine, et adverſz poſitis ſtant ſortibus alæ. 

His datur, orbiculura metis prohibere propinquis, 

Precipitique levem. per gramina mittere lapſu: 

Aſt alis, quorum pedibus fiducia major, 

Excubias agitare vagas, 2 citato 

dectari, et jam jam ſalienti iuſiſtere prædæ; 

Uique adeo ſtimulat rapidus globus ire ſequaces 

Ancipiti de colle, pilæ que volubilis error. 

Inpete ſeu valido elatum, et ſublime volantem 

dulpiciunt, pronoſque inhiant ex aere lapſus, 

dortiti fortunam oculis; manibuſque patatis 

Hpectant propiorem, intercipiuntque caducum. 
At pater Ichinus viridantes, vallibus imis, 

Qua reficit ſalices, ſubductæ in margine ripæ, 

Pars vegetos nudant artus, et flumina ſaltu 

Summa petunt: jamque alternis placidum ictibus 

æquor : 

I numerum, pedibuſque ſecant, et remige planta; 

Janque ipſo penitus merguntur gurgite, prono 

Corpore, ſpumantemque lacum ſub vertice tor- 

quent. 

Protinus emerſis, nova gratia crinibus udis 

Naſcitur, atque oculis ſubitd micat acribus ignis 

Lztior, impubeſque genæ formoſiùs ardent. 
Interea licitos colles, atque otia juſſa, 

Il: indignantes, ripz ulterioris amore, 

Longinquos campos, et non ſua rura capeſſunt. 

dive illos (quæ corda ſolet mortalia paſſim) 

lu vetitum mens prona neſas, et iniqua cupido 

tollicitet ; novitaſve trahat dulcedine mira 

Inyetos tentare per avia paſcua calles: 

der malint ſecum obſcuros captare receſſus, 

dec: eto faciles habituri in margine Muſas :- 

Qui: quid crit, curſu pavitanti, oculiſque retortis, 

Fit firtiva via, et ſuſpectis paſſibus itur. 1 

Nec jarvi ſtetit ordinibus ceſſiſſe, locumque 


Velemiſſe datum, et ſignis abiiſſe relictis. 


Quin luſu incerto cernas geſtire Minores:: 
Uigue adeo initabiles animos nova gaudia lactant: 
SC ſaltu cxercent vario, et luctantur in herba, 
Innocuaſyc edunt pugnas, aut gramine molli - 
Otia agunt fuſi, ciiviique ſub oninibus hærent. 
Aut Aliquzs tereti ductos in marmore gyros 
Suſpiciens miratur inextricabile textum; 
dive illic Lemurun populus tub nocte choreas 
Plaulcrit exiguas vil ideſque attriverit herbas; 
dive olim paſtor fidos deſcripſerit ignes, 
Verbaque difficili compoſta reliquerit orbe, 
Conſulaſque notas, impreſſaquè ceſpite vota. 

At Juvcnis, cui ſunt meliores pectore ſenſus, 
Cui cord: terum ipecies, et dædalus ordo, . 
It tumulum capit, et ſublimi vertice ſolus, 

Qu late patuere, oculos fert ſingula circum, 
Colle ex oppoſito, flaventi campus ariſtà 
Aurcus, adverſoquc refulgent jugera ſoles 

At procul obſcuri fluctus, et rura remotis 
Indiciis, et disjunctæ juga cærula Vectæ: 

Sub pedibus, per ſuſa uligine paſcua dulci, 

Et tenucs rivi, et ſparſis froudentia Tempe 
Arboribus, faxoque rudi venerabile templum 
Apparct, media riguz convallis in umbia. 
Turritum, a dextra, patulis caput extulit ulmis 
Wiccamici domus alma chori, notiſſima Muſis: 
Nec procul ampla ædes, et eodem læta patrono, 
Ingens delubrum, centum ſublime fcneitris, 
Erigitur, magnaque micant faſtigia mole. : 
Hinc atque hinc cxtat vetus Urbs, olim inclyta bello, 
Et muri disjecti, et propugnacula lapſa; 
Infectique Lares, Izviique palatia ducta 
Auſpiciis. Nequeunt expleri corda tuendo, 

Et tacitam permulcet imago plurima mentem. 

O felix Puerorum ætas, luceſque beatæ ! 
Vobis dia quies animis, et triſtia vobis 
Nondum ſollicitæ ſubierunt tædia vitæ! 

En! vobis roſeo ore ſalus, curæque fugaces, 

Et lacrymæ, ſiquando, bre ves; dulceſque cachinni, 
Et faciles; ultro nati de pectore, riſus! 

O fortunati nimium ! Si talia conſtent 

Gaudia jam pueris, Ichinum propter amænum, 
Ah! ſedes ambire novas quæ tanta cupido eſt, 
Dotalemque domum, et promiſſas Iſidis undas? 
Ipſos illa licet fœcundo flumine lucos 

Pieridum fortunatos, et opima vireta, 

Irriget, Iliſſo par, aut Permeſſidos amni, 

Et centum oſtentet ſinuoſo in margine turres. 


SACELLUM COLL. SS. TRIN. OX ON. 
INSTAURATUM, 


Suppetias præſertim conferente 
Rad. BaTnuRsT, ejuſdem Coll. Præſ. et 
Eccleſiæ Wellenſis Decano. 


Quo cultu renovata dei enetralia, triſti 5 
Pudum obducta ſitu, ſeuioque horrentia longo, 
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Squallorem exuerint veterem, turpeſque tenebras; 
Utque novam faciem, mutataque mænia rite 
Sumpſerit inſtaurata ædes, ſpecieque reſurgens 
Cæperit inſueta priſcum ſplendeſcere fanum, 
Auſpice Bathurſto, canimus: Tu, Diva, ſecundum 
Da genium, et quales ipſi Romana canenti 
Carmina, Nafonis facilem ſuperantia venam, 
Bathurſto annueras, Latios concede lepores, 

uippe ubi jam Gratis moles innixa columnis 
Erigitur nitidæ normam confeſſa Corinthi, 
Vitruviumque refert juſtiſſima fabrica verum; 
uaque, Hoſpes, vario mirabere culmina fuco 
Vivida, et ornatos multo molimine muros, 
Olim cernere erat breviori limite clauſum 
Obſcurumque adytum ; dubiam cui rara feneſtra 
Admiſit lucem, rudibus ſuffuſa figuris ; 
Quale pater pietati olim ſacrarar avitæ 

Popius, et rite antiquà decoraverat arte: 

At veteres quondam quicunque infigniit aras 

Tandem extinctus honos: rerum fortuna ſubinde 

Tot tulerat revoluta vices, et, certior hoſtis, 

Paulatim quaſſata ſatiſcere fecerat ætas 

Tecta ruens; quæ nunc et Wrenni dædala dextra, 

Et pietas Bathurſti æquat pulcherrima cœlo. 
Verùm age, nec faciles, Hoſpes, piget omnia 

circum 
Ferre oculos. Adfis; qualiſque ereptus ab undis 
LEneas, Lybica poſtquam ſucceſſerat urbi, 
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Miratus, pictoque in pariete nota per orbem 
Bella, ſub ingenti colluſtrans ſingula templo; 
Non mings et donis opulentum, et numine plenum 
Suſpice majori templum, nitidoque receptus 
Veſtibulo, quanti peteant ſpectacula torni 
Contemplator, et oppoſitum cælamine Septum 
Raro interfuſum, quali perluceat arte ! - 
Queis inflexa modis, quo ſit perfuſa nitore 
Sculptilis, et nimiùm conſpectu lubrica cedrus ! 
At Cancellorum non enarrabile textum, 
Autumni ſpoliis, et multà meſſe gravatum, 
Occupat in medio, et hinas demittit in alas 
Porticus, et plexi præſixis fronde columnis 
VUtrinque incubuit, penetralique oſt ia fecit. 
Nec ſua pro foribus deſunt, ſpirantia ſigna, 
Fida ſatellitia, atque aditum ſervantia tantum : 
Nonne vides fixos in cœlum tollere vultus, 
Ingenteſque Dei monitus haurire, ſide li 
Et calamo Chriſtum victuris tradere chartis ? 
Halat opus, Lebanique refert fragantis oderem. 
Perge mods, utque acies amplectier omnia poſht, 
Te mediis immitte choris, delubraque carpe 
Interiora inhians; quzque obvia ſurgere cernis 
Pauliſper flexo venerans altaria vultu, 
Siſte gradum, atque oculos reſer ad faſtigia ſumma. 
Illic divinos vultus, ardentiaque ora, 
Nobilis expreſſit calamus, cœlumque recluſit. 
In medio, domit4 jam morte et victor Ieſus 
Etherium molitur iter, nebuliſque coruſcis 
Inſiſtens, repetit patrem, intermiſſaque ſceptra. 
Agnoſco radiis flagrantia tempora denſis, 
Vulneraque illa (nefas!) quæ ligno maxima fixus 
Victima ſuſtulerat fatali : innubilus æther 
Deſuper, et puræ vis depluit aurea Aucis. 
At vario, per inane, dei comitatus, amictu 
Cæleſtes formæ, fulgentque inſignibus alis. 
Officio credas omnes trepidare fideli: 
Pars ſequitur longè, veneraturque ora volantis, 
Pars aptare hnmeros Divo, et ſubſternere nubes 
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Purpureas, caroque oneri ſuceedere gaudent 
Certatim, pareterque juvant augentque triumphut 
Nec totum in tabula eſt culmen : quà cer, 
clauſit ; 
Extrema, atque oras picturæ muniit aurum, 
Protinus hinc ſeſe ſpecies nitidiſſima rerum 
Utrinque explicuit, cæmento ducta ſequaci, 
Tali opifex facilem maſſam diſponere tracta 
Calluit, argillæ ſecernens uvida fila | 
Mobilis, ut nullas non ſint induta figuras 
In quaſcunque levis digitus diducere vellet, 
Nec confuſus honos operi ; ſecretaque rite 
Areolam ſculptura ſuam ſibi vindicat omnis. 
Prima ipſam niveo, circumque ſupraque, tabellar 
Prætexit, finuans alterna volumina, plexu, 
Frondeaque intortos producit fimbria gyros. 
Hinc atque hinc patulz pubeſcunt vimina palma 
Vivaces effuſa comas, intextaque pomis 
Turgidulis, varioque referta umbracula fety, 
Cui pleno invideat ſubnitens Copia cornu: 
Hac procuduntur flores, pulcherrima ſerta, 
Qualia vere novo peperit cultiſſimus hortus; 
Queis vix viva magis, meliuſve effingere noyit, 
Dextera acu pollens, calathiſque aſſueta Minerva. 
Omnes illa licet, quot parturit Enna, colores 
Temperet, expediens variis diſcrimina filis, 
Atque auro rigeat dives ſubtemen et oſtro. 
At ne aciem deflecte, tuendi captus amore. 
Aſpicis, ut diam nubes reſecare columbam, 
Suppoſitis ſecitque opifex ollabier aris? 
Hanc circum et Chriſti fatum referentia, ſzyz 
Inſtrumenta artis, magnique inſignia Lethi, 
Addidit; informes contortà cuſpide clavos, 
Sanguineas capitts fpinas, crepitantia flagra, 
Ipſam etiam, quæ membra Dei morientis, et ora 
Heu! collapſa Crucem mundique piacula geſſi. 

At quà marmoreis gradibus ſe myſtica menſa 
Subriyit, et dives divini altare cruoris, 
En, qualis murum a tergo præcinxit amictus, 
Cedrinæque trabes, adverſique æmula Septi 
Materies, pariterque potentis conſcia torni. 
Verum ipſos evade gradus, nec longins abſtes, 
Quin propiore oculo, cupidique indagine viſũs, 
Anghaci explores divinum opus Alcimedontis; 
Ne tenues forma fugiant, et gratia ligni 
Exilis pereantque levis veſtigia ferri 
Mollia, ſubtiliſque lepos intercidat omnis. 
Quis fabri dabit inſidias, arcanaque fil, 
Rimari! Retinent quæ vincula textile buzum, 
Et quales cohibent ſuſpenſa toreumata nodi! 
Hinc atque hinc creſcit foliorum penſilis vmabra, 
Et partita trahit pronas utrobique corallos, 
Maturiſque riget baccis, ct germina pandit : 
Quales e tereti dependent undique trunco 
Undantes hederæ, et denſis coma fœta corymbis, 
Inter opus pennatarum paria alma cherubum 
Ambroſios lucent crines, inipubiaque ora. 

In ſummo veneranda calix, inciſaque meſſis 

In ſpicam induitur, turgenteſque uva racemos 
Raſilis explicuit, ſacræ libamina cœnæ. 

Tale decus nunquam impreſſit candenti elepharto, 
Non Pario lapidi, non flavo Dædalus auro, 
Quale faber buxo, gracilique in ſtipite luſit. 

En vero, tumulum ingentem qua proxima dauſit 
Teſtudo, priſcz effigies, et buſta propinqus 
Non indigna aris! Salve, ſanctiſſime Popi 
Nunc ultro ad cineres ipſius et offa parents 
Adſumus: O falve! nc que eaim, pater optime, credo 
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POEMATA 


Flyſias inter ſedes, divoſque repoſtus, 
Fr cum dilecto ducens dia otia Moro &, 
Negligis ulteriora pii monumenta lahoris, 
Alterius monumenta maniis, et non tua dona. 
Alme Parens, ſalveto! Tuum eſt veſtigia vulgi 
nod ſugiam: Tu das inopis crudelia vitæ 
fædia ſolari, afflictis ſpes unica rebus, 
Et ſinis Aonidum viridantes ire per hortos. 
Te, pater, et fida tua facta reponere mente, 
gt memor aſſiduas tibi rite reſolvere grates, 
Ora puer dubia ſignans intonſa juventa, 
Conſueram, primis et te venerabar ab annis. 
Nec vano augurio ſanctis cunabula Mutys 
Hec poſuiſti olim, nec ſpes fruſtrata fefellit 
Magna animo meditantem, et præmia larga fe- 
rentem : 
Unde tot Aonia fant ordine tempora Lauro 
Velati, donoque zternz frondis Alumni. 
Alleni rerum reſerans abſtruſa ſenectus, 
Et torquere ſagax rationis lucida tela 
Omnia Chilvorthus , patrioſque recludere ritus 
deldenus ſolers, et magnificus Sheldonus, 
Et juga Denhamius monſtrans ignota camznis : 
Tuque etiam, Bathurſte, potens ct mente manu- 
que 8 
Palladis exercere artes, unaque tueri. 
Ergo tibi quoties, Popi, ſolennia vota 
Rite rependamus, proprioſque novemus honores, 
Tuque etiam ſocias, Bathurſte, merecbere laudes, 
Diviſum decus, et lauro cingere ſecunda,— 
Nec te ſola Tuum, licet optima cura, ſacellum 
Occupat : en! prope plura facis, nec diſpare 
ſumptu, 
Atria moliris ritu concinna recenti, 
Summiſſas propter ſedes; majoraque mandas 
lpſius incrementa domus, reficiſque penates. 
Sic ubi, non operoſa adeo primordia faſſus, 
Romulus exiguam muro concluſerat urbem, 
Per tenues primo plateas arx rara micare, 
Ipſaque ſtramineo conſtabat regia culmo z 
At poſtquam Auguſtus rerum ſucceſſit habenis, 
Continuo Parii lapidis candentia luce 
TeRa refulſere; et Capitoli immobile ſaxum 
Vertice marmoreo ſtetit, et laquearibus aureis. 
Col. Trin. Oxon. 1748. 


EX EURIPIDIS ANDROMACHE, 


V. 102. 


Com Paris, O Helene, te celſa in Fergama duxit, 
Et miſer illicitos juſſit adire toros, 


Heu! non conjugii læti florentia dona, 


Quin ſecum Alectò, Tiſiphonemque, tulit. 
Illius ob Furias, fidens Mars mille carinis 
Te circùm rutilis, Troja, dedit facibus ! 
Illius ob Furias, cecidiſti, care marite, 
Hector! Achilles rapte, marite, rotis ! 
Ipſa autem e thalamis agor ad cava littora ponti, 
Servitii gravida nube adoperta caput. 
Ah! mihi quæ ſtillant lacrymæ: Trojamque, to- 
- Tumque, 
Et fœdo fuſum in pulvere linquo virum ! 
Quid juvat ulteriùs cæli convexa tueri ? 
Scilicet Hermionis ſordida ſerva feror ; 
D. Thoma More, amico ſuo ſingulari. 
Cbiulinnuerib. 4 7 n 
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Et Thetidis complexa pedes, liqueſio, perennis 
Qualis præcipiti que pluit unda jugo. 


MELEAGRI EPITAPHIUM IN UXOREM, 


EX ANTHOLOGIA *. - 


Mirro tibi lacrymas O Heliodora, ſub Orcum, 
In tenebris longè mitto tibi lacrymas. 

Ah triſtes lacrymas, libata in flebile buſlum 
Et defiderii dona, et amoris habe! 


Te crebro, crebroque, meamque a lumine caſſam 


Defleo; quæ Diti gratia nulla Deo eſt.— 
O ubi jucundus mihi floſculus? abſtulit Orcus,- 
Fædavit vegetum pulvere germen humus. 
Quare, terra tuum eſt amplectier oſſa repoſtæ 
Mollitèr, et fido ſalva fovere ſinu. 


ANTIPATRI, EX ANTHOLOGIA. 


His natam Antigenes orabat vocibus olim 
Avi cum traherit fila ſuprema ſenex: 

« O Virgo formoſa, O dulcis nata, miniſter 
Vitæ inopis ſemper fit tibi cura colus. 

Mox cum te ſociarit Hymen, tua maxima dos fit, 
Te caſtæ mores matris habere probos.” 


CARYPHILLIDZ, EX ANTHOLOGIA, 


Mau præteriens, Viator, urnam, 
Non eſt quod lacryma riges ſepultum; 
Nam nil et mihi mortuo dolendum eſt, 
Conjux una mihi, fuitque fida, 

Qui cum conſenui ; dedique natos 
Tres in fœdera fauſta nuptiarum; 

Ex queis, ſæpe mihi in ſinu tepenti, 
Sopivi pueros puellulaſque: 

Qui tandem Inſeriis mihi relatis, 
Misère ambroſios patrem ſopores 
Dormitum, Elyſii virente ripa. 


CALLIIMACHI IN CRETHIDA, + 


DocrTa eſt dulce loqui, puellulaſque 
Inter ludere dota pervenuſte ; 

Te Crethi, Samiæ tuæ reſpoſcunt ; 
Cujus garrulitate mollicella, 

Sucrant lanifici levare curas. 

At tu ſurda jaces; trahiſque ſomnos 
Cunctis denique, Crethi, dormiendos ! 


ANTIPATRI, 
EX. MSS. BODLEIANIS ANTHOL. CEPHAL; 


ERco te nitidæ decus palæſtræ, 

Te lætum validz labore luctæ, 0 
Et perfuſa oleo videre membra, * - 

Nunc, Protarche, pater tegit ſepulchro, 
Congeſtiſque recondit ofla ſaxis? 

Necdum filiolæ modo peremptæ 

Ceſſit cura recens, novique luctus 

Acer funeris, O fidelis uxor, 

Te præreptà etiam parique fato. 

At poſtquam ferus Orcus hauſit, et ſpes 


* Utinum, pro ſale et acumine, quibus lautitiis ades 
deletari videmus recentes portas, PR tandem lepos, 
quo ſols jucundiſſimoque veteres ute condimento, reſ= 
titui poſit et adbiberi ! 
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Et ſolatia vos gravis ſenectæ, 
Hunc vobis lapidem memor reponit. 


VOTUM PANI FACTUM. 
| ANTHOL. L. 7. 


SUSPENSAM e Flatano Teleſon tibi, Capripes O 


Pan, 

Pellem villoſæ dat pia dona, feræ. 
Curvatamque caput, nodoſo e ſtipite cla vam, 
Quz mods depulſi fœda cruore lupi eſt. 
Concretoque aptum lacti mulctrale, et odoros 
Queis tenuit clauſos, ferrea vincla, canes, 


IN TUMULUM ARCHILOCHL. 


Hic eſt Archilochus ſitus. Veneno 
Primus novit amatra viperino 
Qui contingere carmina ; et cruore 
Permeſſi liquidas notavit undas. 
Teſtis, qui tribus orbus eſt puellis, 
Suſpenſis laqueo truci, Lycambes. 
Ju cauto pede præteri viator, 
Crabones aliter ciebis, ejus 


Qui buſto ſibi condidère nidum. 


a ANTIPATRI, 
EX ANTHOLOGIA, 


Cu me paſtores foliorum abducitis umbri, 
Me quam delectant roſcida ruram vagam? 
Me quæ nympharum ſum Muſa ? atque zthere 
ſudo, 
Hine recino umbroſis ſaltubus, inde jugis. 
En! turdum et merulam, ſi prædæ tanta cupido 


eit, 
Quæ late ſulcos deripuere Satos. 
Q vaſtant fruges captare et fallere fas eſt, 
oſcida non avidæ ſufficit herba mihi. 


ANTIPATRI THESSALONICENSIS EPIGR. 


Te verſo properantem hoſtili ex agmine tergo, 
Trajecit ferro vindice mater atrox 

Te tua quz peperit mater: gladiumque recenti 
Spumantem pueri ſanguine crebra rotans, 

Dentibus et graviter ſtridens, quatiſque Laczna, 
Igne retro torquens lumina glauca fero, 

6 Linque, ait, Eurotam ; et ſi mors eſt dura, ſub 
& Orcum 

& Efluge; non meus es; non Lacedæmonius.“ 


EX ANTHOLOGIA, 


LIB. 4. CAP. 33. 


Tx triſti mihi nuper, Heraclite, 
Fato ſuccubuiſſe nunciatum eſt ; 
no rumore, miſellus, impotentes 
Fui in lacrimulas ſtatim coactus: 
Recordabar enim, loquelà ut olim 
Dulci conſueramus ambo longos 
Soles fallere, fabuliſque crebris. 
Verum, Tu, vetus hoſpes, O ubinam— 
Ah dudum—in cineres redacte dudum ! 
- Nunc jaces, vetus hoſpes, et urbe Carum? 
Tuæ Luſciniz tamen ſuperſuntz 
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Illis, omnia qui ſibi ar rogavit, 


e 

Haud Pluto injiciet manus rapaces. . 

Iſpatia 

NYMPH. FONT. Quicqui 

NymPenz, fonticolz nymph, quz gurgitis hujug . 

Aternum roſeo tunditis ima pede: * | 

Lyſimachum ſervate! ſub alta maxima pinu * l 

Numinibus poſuit qui ſimulacra tuis. * 

| | Dum qr 

SUB IMAGINE PANIS RUDI LAPIDE, felicen 

Hic ſt . . 1 Fit nov 

ic ſtans verice montium ee So 

Pan, glaucei nemoris nitere fructus of 6 

Cerno deſuper, uberemque ſylvam, Ay 

Quod ſi purpurez, viator, uvæ wy 

Te deſiderium capit, roganti N 5 

Non totum invideo tibi racemum. = 

Quin ſi fraude mala quid hinc reportes, 4 Ar 

Hoc pænas luito caput bacillo. : * 

Nota ol 

HOMERI HYMNUS AD PANA, __ 

Ex] tibi, Pan, ſummi colles, et maxima parent __ 

| Culmina, præcipiteſque nivali vertice rupes. Horalg 

Tu pater, incedens virgulta per avia, mentem Certat! 

Oblectas lapſu fluviorum lene cadentim, Pepluc 
Sive errare velis per vaſta cacumina, magni 
Unde procul patuere greges, atque otia dia 

Paſtorum ; capreaſve agitcs indagine dens3, EX 1 


Seu redeas ſquallens variarum cæde ferarum. 
At ſimul ex alto ſubluxit veſper Olympo, 

Tale melos ſuavi diffundis arundine, quale 

Non, thilomela, facis, quoties frondentibus umbriz 
Abdita, vere novo, integras miſerabile carmen, 
Continuo properant faciles in carmina nymphæ, 
lnſtaurantque choros; ſaltantibus adſonat Echo, 


Eco 
Feelid 
Näiade 
Vobis 
Hlumii 


2 
in medio Deus ipſe inflexos orbibus orbes "54 
Inſcquitur, quatiens maculoſæ tegmine lyncis: nem 
Sub * croci creſcunt, dulceſque hyacine WI ante. 
tLI, Ee 
Floribus et variis viridis diſtinguitur herba. _ 
Interca cecinere Deum primordia priſca; Valvit 
At primùm dixere, ut, Divian nuntius Hermes kt ſec 
Venerit Arcadiz fines, pecoriſque feraces TT 
Formoſi campos, et prata recentia rivis. = 
Qua nunc illi arz, qua ſtant Cyllenia templa, Undic 
Illic, divino licet ingens effect honore, Nobil 
Pavit oves, nam juſſit amor; votiſque potitus 
Egregiam Dryopen in vincla jugalia duxit. Perciy 
Naſcitur hinc proles viſu miranda, bicornis A m 
Capripes; ipſa novo nutrix exterrita ſœtu e. 
Reſtitit, hirſutique infantem corporis horrens, Altius 
At pater exultans villosa pelle revinctum Dieite 
Montani leporis puerum, fulgentibus aſtris Abdit 
[ntulit, et ſolium Jovis ad ſublime locavit. Qui x 
Excipiunt plauſu Superi ; ſubriſit Iacchus Tilia 
Purpureo vultu, et puerum Pan nomine dixit. 0 ub; 
Porri 
EX POEMATA DE VOLUPTATIBUS Fa WW Fre 
CULTATIS IMAGINATRICIS*, 3 
O PROGENIES pulcherrima ceœli! Ducit 
uo tibi ſuccorum tractu, calamique labore, Mun 
Divinos ducam vultus, cœleſtiaque ora? Talia 


Unde legam qui, Diva, tuis certare colores 


* The Pleaſures of Imagination, b. i. 


POE MAT A. x 5 


purpurei poſſint, diſcrimina dædala Cuci ? 
Ergo age, Muſa, vago curſu per maxima mundi 
Iſpatia; et quicquid formoſi florida tellus, 

vicquid ha bent maria, et cceli ſpirabile lumen, 
gelbes; quicquid nitidum natura recondit 
Dives opum variarum, in amabile, Muſa, fideli 
(onfer opus ſtudio. Seu liberioribus alis 

vn, comite Autumno, per fortunata volare 
Reſperidiim nemora, et dias Atlantidos oras, 
Dum quacunque Pater ſœcundo pollice lucum 
Fzlicem contingit, opacis gratia ramis 
Fit nova, et auricomo fulserunt vimina fœtu: 
Quicunque inceſſit per ditia rura, renident 
Vadique maturo ſubiti livore racemi; 
apricoſque recens inſecit purpura colles, 

ales occiduo nubes quæ ſole coruſcant. 
de ertare velis, rigua convalle, per umbras 
Dzphnes dilectas, PenEus gurgite leni 
(ui fluir, oſtentatque reflexam e flumine Tempe 
Purpuream vitreo ;— Tempe! qua, numina ſylvis 
Nota olim, Fauni Nymphæque, per aurea pruſci 
A. Szcula Saturni, ſecreto in margine ripæ 

Frondiferz, ſocio ducebant Pane choreas 

Po Nultiplices. At ſaltantum veſtigia propter, 
5 Horaſque, Zephyroſque almos, udo imbre, videres 
ae Certatim ambroſios rores, et odoriferum thus, 
Depluere, Elyſioque rubent quicunque colores . 


itis hujug 


nu 


PIDE, 


; EX POEMATE DF RATIONE SALUTIS 
CONSERVANDÆ T. 


Fxco agite, O nymphæ, integros oſtendite fontes; 

feclidaſque domos, rigui penetralia regni, 

Niiades aperite ! per avia teſqua vagari, 

Vobis nota, aveo: videor reſonantia ſaxis 

flumina præruptis, ſcatebraſque audire recluſas. 

danctà perculſus mentem formidine, rupes 

Froſpicio, qua vorticibus ſpumantibus amnes 

nignes micuere, antiquo carmine clari. 

Ante omnes, ingens, ſcopulis plangentibus, exit 

Nilus; at iratis properat violentior undis 

Hine Padus; inde jugis Euphrates Oceano par 

Volvitur umbriferis, orientemque irrigat omnem. 

At ſecum, ſæ voque procul reſupinus in antro, 

oquallentem Tanais diffudit barbarus urnam. 

5 Quantis ſub tenebris, quam vaſlis obruta ſilvis 
Undique, conduntur fluviorum exordia prima 

Nobilium! Ergo animum permiſta horrore vo- 

luptas 

Percipit, et ſacre correpunt oſſa pavore: 

Et nag is atque magis, dira formidine circum 

Frondiferi horreſcunt luci, ramiique pateſcit 

Altius, et majori atrum nemus accubat umbra. 

Dieite, num Lemurũm regio ſtat finibus iſtis 

Abdita? quænam hæc ignoti pomæria mundi? 

Qu: populi? Qræve arva viris exercita ? ſiquæ 

Talia trans deſerta ſuperſint at va coſenda. 

0 ubi camporum tam nigris faucibus antrum 

Porrigitur ! I anto ſpecus ille immanis hiatu 

Fertur in informem Phlegethonta, an ameœna vi- 

reta 

Fortunatorum nemorum ? per opaca locorum 

Ducite vos, dubioſque pedes firmetis eunti: 

Munera veſtra cano, nam juſſit talia Pæon, 

Talia, diva Salus; et verſu pandere conor, 


nes 


FA. 


* Lib, i. ver. 280, et ſeg. | 
+ The Art of preſerving Health, ö. 2. 
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Quid lymphà liquido fierive poteſt elemento: 
Quo nihil utilius mundi fert dædala moles. 
Mirus quippe latex it mobilis uadique; gemmis 
Lumine dat radiare vago; dat quercubus altis 
Sæ vas indignari hyemes, et temnere ventos; 
Dat ſcintillanti tenuiſſima ſpicula vino: 

Et vehit et generat ſpeciei alimenta ciiique, 
Ft vitam, ſeu quæ ſpirabilis ztheris aurz 
Veſcitur, irriguiſve vireſcit florida campis*, 


FINDARI PYTHIC. I. 
HIERONI XTNZO SYRACUSIO CURRU vier. 


Tsrupo filis apta nitentibus, 
Quam rite ſervat Pieridum chorus, 
Ju cantilenam, tu ſequaces 

Egregia regis arte greſſus! 
Perculſa plectro leniter aureo 
Pronum coruſci fulminis impetum 

Tu ſiſtis, Æternæque flammæ 

Præcipites moderaris ictus. 

Alis relapſis, fuſa Jovis ſuper 
Sceptro, volucris regia ſternitur 
Sopore prædulci, carentque 

Roſtra minis, occulique flammis, 
Quin Mars reponens aſpera ſpicula, 
Foſt pulverem certaminis ardui, 

Oblectetat, O Thœbea proles, 

Corda tuo truculenta cantu. 
At quos benigno numne Jupiter 
Non vidit, illos, carminis audiant 

Siquando divini levamen, 

Horror agit paviduſque luctus: 
Qualis Typhæus, ſub barathro jacens 
Imo, ſupremis improba centiceps 

Qued bella Divis intuliſſet 

AEmonio genitus ſub antro. 
Quem nunc ligatum Cuma cubat ſuper, 
Pectuſque ſetis comprimit horridum 

Columna coli, quæ j crenni 

Stat glacie, nivis ZEtna nutrix: 
Et nunc procellas evomit igneas, 
Fumoſque, miſto turbine, bellua 

Vulcani et horrendum rubeſcunt 

Nocte procul jaculata ſaxa: 
Immane dictu prodigium ! Mare 
Siquis propinquum tranſeat, ut Typhos 

Etnæ ſub antris illegetur, 

Difficilique fremat cubili ! 

Hoc me ſolutum crimine fac, Pater, 
Cui paret Ætnæ frondeus ambitus, 
Frons fertilis telluris, ingens 

Urbs titulos tulit unde magnos; 
Qua nuntiatum eſt quale Hiero ederet 
Certamen, acres victor agens equos, 

Quantuſque ſuccuſſis, rotarum 

Arbitur, inſtiterit quadrigis f. 


IN HORTO SCRIPT. 


Vos O quz ſociis plicata ramis - 
Ulmi brachia panditis gemellz, 


Horti deliciz, decuſque parv1 ! 


Dum vicina apium cohors per herbas 


* Lib. ii. Ver. 352, et ſeg. 
7 Ad Antiſtr. ii. 


, 
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Fragrantes medio ſtrepit ſub æſtu, Hac dum proſpicias, jugi ſacrati 
Fraternis tueamini magiſtrum Sub clivo ancipiti, domus ſuperbæ 
Vos fub frondihus, Attici leporis Olim, fragmina vaſta, dirutaſque > 
Aucores Latiive lectitantem; Arxces; ah memor, hoſpes, eſto, ut ipſæ, 
Luſtrantemve oculo licentiori Quas nunc egregio vides decoras 
Colles oppoſitos, aprica rura, Cultu, et magnificas, utrinque moles, 
Late undantibus obſitos ariſtis, | Mox traxiſſe queant parem ruinam, 
Tectoſque aeriis ſuperne fagis. | Et muſco jaceant ſituque plenz ; 
Quamvis utraque Wiccamus bearus 
EPITAPHIUM, Diti fecerit auxeritque ſumtũ, 
Te, Phœbi domus alma; teque templum, 
Cox jvx chara vale! tibi Maritus Ccntum fſurgere jufſcrit columnis. 


Hoc pono memori manu ſepulchrum: 

At quales lacry mas tibi rependam, 

Dum triſti recolo, Suſanna, corde, 

Quaàm conſtans, animo neque impotente, 
Tardi ſuſtuleras acuta lethi, 
Me ſpectans placidis ſupremùm ocellis ! 
Qdod fi pro meritis vel ipſe flerem, 

Quo fletu tua te relicta proles, 

Proles parvula, rite proſequetur, 
Cuſtodem, ſociam, ent parentem ? 
At quorſum Jacrymez ? Valeto raræ QUI FIT MACENASF, &c. 
Exemplum pictatis, O Suſauna ! 


AD SOM NUM“. 


Sour x veni, et quanquam certiſſima mortis ima. 
Jo es, 

Conſortem cupio te tamen eſſe tori! 

Huc ades, haud abiture cito : nam fic fine vita 

Vivere, quam ſuave eſt, fic fine morte mori! 


Cum Juvenis noſtras ſubiit novus advenaſedes, 


. | Continuo Porit premia magna petit: 
REN OK TUE JUCUNDISSIAEURM WIN Deinde potens voti quiddam ſub imeus ambit, 


TONLE. Et ſocii lev; * 
t ſocii lepidum munus inire cupit: 

81 qua eſt gratia rivuli perennis, At ſocius, mavult tranſire ad rura ſacerdos 
Ripas qui properat loquax per udas; Arridetque uxor jam propriique lares: 
Si quis gramineo nitor vireto, Ad ſus tranſmiſſo, vitam inſtaurare priorem, 
Rafiſve in ſpatiis quid eſt amœni; Atque iterum Poet tacta ſubire, juvat. 
Aut ſiquod, fruticum tenellulorum, O pectus mire varium et mutabile! cui ſors 
Raris faſciculis et hinc et inde Quæque petita placet, nulla potita placet 
Frondentum, tenues breveſque ſylvz, 

Poſſint 1 dædali coloris; * Theſe truly beautiful lines, zvritten in the original 
Quin, ſi floribus, angulos per omnes, ſpirit of the Greet Epigram, xeere intended to have bem 
Quod duicedinis eſt {ine arte ſparſis; placed under a flatue of Somuus, in the garden of the 
Cum crebris ſaluberrimis et herbis; taie learned Fames Harris, Ei. of Saliſbury. 
Hunc, hoſpes, lepidum putabis hortum. + © The Progreſs of Diſcontent,”” oxved its origin th 
At nec deliciz, licet ſuives, theſe werſes, ſubjoined to a theme by Warton, when an 
Tales te poterint diù tenere, under graduate; with which the Preſident of his college 
Quin mir abere, quz micant utrinque was much pleaſed, that he d:fired bim to paraphraſe 
Tecta ingentia, maximumque templum, them in Engliſs. ; 

Antiquumque latem decus camœnis. + Sir Thomas Pope, the founder of Trinity College. 


SONNET IN IMITATION OF SPENSER *. 


Mernovent 1 ſaw the grave where tuneful | In vain, from +Harewood's tangled alleys wild 


Gray, 3 Devonia's virgins breath'd the choral ſong; 
Mantled in black oblivion, calmly ſlept; In vain, from + Mona's precipices wild, 
O'er the damp turf in deepeſt horror lay Hoar Mador's harp its thrilling echo rung 


CO . When, ſudden ſtealing o'er the welkin wide, 


; : New magic ſtrains were heard from Ifis' verge; 
* 8 g Lergez 
Ch la. — Wau, 3 1 een The mourning maid forgot her funeral dirge, 
1 3 And ſmiling ſweet, as erſt, with conſcious pride, 
gazine for 1777. The firft line is evidently borrowed ) | ; . 
from Sir Walter Raleigh's © Viſen of the Facrie Preſs'd from her auburn hair te nightly dew, 


| *Dueene,” And trimm'd her wreath of hyacinth anew. 
| & Methought I ſaw the grave where Laura + The ſcenes of Mr. Maſons * Elſrida” and 
lay,” &c, « Charactacus. 
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POETICAL WORKS. 


NATHANIEL COTTON, M. D. 


Containing 
VISIONS, TALES, 
FABLES, | EPITAPHS, 
Te. Oc. Us. 
To which is prefixed, 


THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


Ye ductile youths, whoſe riſing ſun 
Hath many circles {till to run; 

Who wiſely wiſh the pilot's chart, | 
To ſteer through life th* unſteady heart; 
And all the thoughtful voyage paſt, 

To gain a happy port at laſt : 

Attend a Seer's inſtructive ſong, 

For moral truths to dreams belong, 
VISION V. 


EDINBURGH: | 
PRINTED BY MUNDELL AND SON, ROYAL BANK CLOSE} 
Aue 1795. 
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THE LIFE OF COTTON. 


[4 the family, birth-place, and education of NaT HANIEL Corrox, there are no written memorials. 
collection of his Various Pieces is Proſe and Verſe, was printed in 1791; but, by an unpardonable 
ect in the editor, without any information concerning his life, family connections, or even the 
ines and places of his birth and death. For the ſake of poſterity, as well as the preſent times, it 
zto be wiſhed that thoſe who are acquainted with any particulars concerning him, would commu- 

ite them to ſome repoſitory, where they might be reſerved for the uſe of future biographers. 

4 ſew detached dates and notices, collected chiefly from his writings, form the ſlender memorials 
Ibis life. 

He was bred to the profeſſion of phyſic, in which he took the degree of Doctor; but whether he 
windebted to either of the Engliſh Univerſities for any part of the literature he poſſeſſed, or his 
mdemical degree, is uncertain. 

He ſettled as 2 phyſician at St. Albans, in Hertfordſhire, where he acquired great reputation in 
ksproſefſion, and continued to reſide till his death. In the latter part of his life, he kept a houſe 
kr che reception of lunatics. 

He very early exerted his poetical talents, as may be ſeen i the 43 of ſeveral of his verform- 
wces; the Epitapb on Miſs Gee and Mr. Streng, 1736, Epitaph on Colonel Gardiner, 1745, Epitaph 
Jahn Duke of Bridgewater, 1747-8, and the verſes 10 the Rev. Fames Hervey, on hit Meditations, by 
Phyſician, 1748. 

u 1749, he had the affliction to loſe his wife; as appears from his letter to Dr. Doddridge, 
lated St, Albans, April 29. 1749, publiſhed by the Rev. Mr. Stedman among the Letters to and 
ba Philip Doddridge, D. D.“ 8vo, 1790. 

*lam very much obliged to you ſor your late tender inſtances of condeſcenſion and friendſhip. 
The comfort and advice which you moſt kindly adminſter, are extremely acceptable; and I hearti- 
hpray to God to give them their due weight. For my own part, I am, and have long been abun- 
lnly perſuaded, that no ſyſtem, but that of Chriftianity, is able to ſuſtain the ſoul amidſt all the 
lficulties and diſtreſſes of life. The conſolations of philoſophy only are ſpecious trifles at beſt; all 
old and impotent applications to the bleeding heart! But the religion of Jeſus, like its gracious and 
knevolent author, is an inexhauſtible ſource of comfort in this world, and 1 u hopes of 
a|:ſting enjoyment in the next.” 

*| preſume humbly to hope that the Supreme Being will ſupport me under my affliction; and l 
null carneſtly entreat that he will ſanctify my ſorrows to every gracious and good purpoſe. 

„What the mind feels upon ſuch a painful divorce, none can adequately know, but they who 
live had the bitter experience of this ſad ſolemnity. However, delicate and worthy minds will 

Kadily paint out to themſelves ſomething unutterably ſoft and moving upon the ſeparation of two 
lara, whoſe only diviſion was their lodgment in two breaſts. 

"lam extremely indebted to your lady for her kind ſympathy with me A my ſorrows ; and the 
al return that I can make, either to herſelf or her conſort, is my hearty prayer, that the diſſolu- 
on of their happy union may be at a very diſtant period.” 

Vor. 21, 4 A . 
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In 1751, he publiſhed his Vifzons in Verſe, for the Entertainment and Inſiruftion of Younger Minds, 85 
without his name; nor is it prefixed to any of the ſubſequent editions, in conformity with the me 
deſt ambition he profeſſes in the following lines of his Epiſtle to tle Reader. 


All my ambition is, I own, 
To profit and to pleaſe unknown. 
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This publication was favourably received by the polite and religious world, and probably obtat 
ed him the friendſhip of Young, who reſided at Welwyn, in the neighbourhood of St. Albans. 

He attended Young in his laſt illneſs, April 1765. Among the Extract: from bis Letters, is 
following account of the laſt moments of that excellent poet, without ſuperſcription or date, 


In my laſt, I acquainted you that I was called to Welwyn. When I arrived there, I found D . 
Late waiting ſor me. It ſeems he had been ſent for three or four days before my aſliſtance w; 1 * 
gdeſired. Dr. Young's diſorder was attended with ſome obſcurity. But on Tueſday, matters wo Wich let 
a very diſcouraging aſpect; and on Wedneſday, Yate and myſelf gave up the caſe as loſt. Fray > more 
that period to the preſent, Dr. Young hath been dying. Whether the ſcene be cloſed this evening x: die 

I cannot take upon me to ſay ; but this day at nvon, the phyſicians took their leave. Dr. Young Of his 
although in his eighty-ſixth year, has diſputed every inch of ground with death, from the ſtreny kent « 


ol his conſtitution, never impaired in early life by riot and debauchery. As I fat by his bed ſid! 
how earneſtly did 1 wiſh the vital knot untied ! 1 humbly pray God, that myſelf and all who a 
connected with me, either by blood or friendſhip, may be favoured with an eaſy tranſition out « 
this world into a better.—Your friendſhip will excuſe the melancholy refle&ions, for the ſake of th 
object which ſuggeſted them. I was very fond of Dr. Young's company, and greatly venerated hi 
mental abilities. 
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| k Spent 
“It is paſt all doubt with me, that Dr. Yonng's © Night Thoughts” have advanced the intereſ in 5. 
of religion. For, whatever imperfections there may be in that performance, there are indiſputab] bs of 


ſome of the moſt ſerious, moſt important, and moſt elevated ſentiments (expreſſed in moſt neryoyy 
ſtriking, and animated language), which have ever dropped from the pen of man. It is ſaid (an 
perhaps with truth), that there were oddities in Dr. Young's conduct. But theſe will mouide 
away from our remembrance faſter than his aſhes; while the more excellent part of his characte 
like the colourings of a fine picture, will brighten by time, and improve every year in their valua 
tion. Infidels and ſenſualiſts regard the deceaſed as an enthuſiaſt or melancholic. But that perio 
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is approaching, when wiſdom will be juſtified of her children, and when intrinſic worth ſhall ſin t ma: 
ſorth as the ſtars in the firmament. b Lock 


« [ have ſometimes thought, when I have heard men of literature ſpeak with indifference of D 
Young's abilities, that their ſtrictures have proceeded from a ſecret principle of envy. But whet 
this generation is paſted l 1 dare ſay the Doctor's works will be * held in grea 
eſteem. 
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The following Extracts exbibit an advantageous ſpecimen of his temper and diſpoſition, and 
' Intereſting picture of the infirmities cf age. 

« My bed is often ſtrewed with thorns : but I muſt 3 journey through life open the ſame terms tha 
many wiſer and better men than myſelf have done; and muſt reflect with ſome degree of comfort 
that I am making haſty advances to that ſan Thary, « where the wicked ceaſe from troubling, 20 
the weary ſhall be at reſt.” Oh! my heart ſtrings, break not yet, out of pity to the worthier part 
my family, who cannot loſe me without ſuffering the greateſt inconveniencies. 

I have paſſed almoſt three winters beyond the uſual boundary appropriated to human life; an 
having thus tranſcended the longevity of a ſeptuagenarian, I now labour under the inconyenien 
and evils of advanced years. I am emaciated to a very great degree, and my trembling limbs at 
fo weak, as to feel inſufficient to ſupport my weight. The languors likewiſe which I ſuffer are f 
frequent and ſevere, as to threaten an entire ſtop to the circulation, and are ſometimes accompaneſi , gige 
wich that moſt diſtreſoſul of all ſenſations, an anxĩety circa præcordia. I fleep ſo little during the nur his 
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1 in general, I can riſe up at the voice of the bird, be that period ever fo early, Nor are my 
ental powers leſs deficient than my bodily ſtrength; for my memory is notoriouſly impaited; and 
übject which requires a little thought, becomes a burden hardly ſupportable. Are not all the 
lniculars which 1 have communicated, proofs of their being the concluding page of Shakſpeare's 
range eventful hiſtory ?” Yes, ſurely, my dear friend. when an inſpired author announces the ſame 
ith, Nor are you and I to wonder, that in our paſſage through this world, the weather and the ways 


me ow the worſe, the longer we travel, and the. nearer we approach to our journey's end. The ſacred 
„ 18 ter juſt now mentioned affirms, that when thoſe comfortleſs days arrive, which are attended with - 
8 eh, diſguſt, and inquietude, we mult expect the clouds to be often returning after the rain. 
bund pid theſe melancholy ſcenes, it hath lately pleaſed Divine Providence to bereave me of one of 
ance way best of daughters, who never gave me a moment's uneaſineſ+, but at her death, and in that illneſs 
ers wa ach led to it I mean my ang Kitty. Duis de your derio fit pudor aut modus tam char: capitis * But 


Frot more of this awful occurrence.“ 

evening tt: died at St. Albans, in an advanced age, Auguſt 2. 1788. 

You gi of is 7% ihens in Verſe, the ſeventh edition reviſed and enlarged, was printed in 1765. The ſubs 
ſtreng ent editions are too numerous to be ſpecified In 1791, his Faricus Pieces in Proje and Verſe, 
red ſidt ry of wich zvere never before publifted, were printed in 2 vols, 8vo. The firſt volume contains his 
who ar ar in Verſe, Fables, and other poetical pieces. The ſecond, his proſe pieces, Mirza to Selim: 
n out M to Heberto//a ; Muſeulus's Letters; five Sermons ; Health, an Ali:gory ; on Huſoamdry ; on Zeal ; 
e of th Worn, a Vijion ; on Marriage ; Hiſtory of an Innheeper in Normandy ; on the XI1TIth Palm ; on the 
ated hi I Pſalm ; Extratts from Letters. They are © inſcribed, by permiſſion, to the Dowager Coun- 
f b beencer, by Nathaniel Cotten, probably his ſon, in the following © dedication.” 

interelg «The author being well known to her Ladyſhip for many years, this public teſtimony of appro- 
[putabl ion of his liſe and works, given by her whoſe high ſtation and rank preclude her not from a laud- 


ad i: and pre-eminent zeal in the cauſe of religion and goodneſs, is particularly acknowledged by, 
ud (an ; 
mouide 


Ide i dedication” is ſucceeded by the following ſhort © preface,” hy the editor. ; 
aracter « 4. the Viſions in Verſe, and other pieces of the late Dr. Cotton which have made their appear- 
rn ke, have given general ſatisfaction, the editor flatters himſelf that the preſent volumes, ſome 
t pero: in which have not yet been publiſhed, will be agreeable to the public. 

ll hin. | may not be improper to obſerve, in regard to the Sermons here offered, that as Mr. Boyle, 
* Lecke, Sir Iſaac Newton, and Mr. Addiſon, were firm believers in Chriſtianity ; that being 
and having no temporal intereſts relative to religion, their influence in the ſupport of it has 
n extenſive and efſeQual ; So every freſh inſtance of firm faith in a mind for removed from all 
Hhicion, will be acceptable to the lovers of Chriſtianity.” 

Bis icons in Perſe, and other uncollected and unpubliſhed poems, reprinted from the edition 
y are now, for the firſt time, received into a collection of claſſical Engliſh poetry. | 

His moral and intellectual character appears to have been, in the higheſt degree, amiable and 
p:Rable, His piety is truly venerable and edifying. His writings are diſtinguiſhed, by che 
hogeſt marks of piety, learning, taſte, and benevolence. They are the productions of an en- 
pitened mind, fraught with the pureſt principles of morzlity and religion. They are characterized 
in elegant ſimplicity, derived from a diligent ſtudy of the beſt claſſical models. 

His Sermons, as the compoſitions of a layman, merit particular attention. They are plain, ration- 
ind inſtructive. His Letters of Mirza, and Muſculus, Health on Allegery, Detra&im a Viſion, Hi fry 
2 Iunlecßer. diſcover good ſenſe, obſervation, and taſte; and are very well written. 
u poet, his compoſitions are diſtinguiſhed by a refined elegance of ſentiment, and a correſpon= 
ut ſimplicity of expreſſion. He writes with eaſe and correQneſs, ſrequently with elevation and 
m. His thoughts are always juſt, and religiouſly pure, and his lines are commonly ſmooth and 
but the rhymes are not always ſufficiently correſpondent : the words dazen and mern, among 
lers diſappoint the ear. As piety predominated in his mind, it is diffuſed over his compoſitions : 
er his direction, poetry Day be truly ſaid to be ſubſervient to religious and moral inſtruction. 
4 A 5 
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1108 THE LIFE OF COTTON. 
Every reader will regard with veneration the writer, who condeſcended to lay aſide the ſcholar ar 
the philoſopher, to com pole moral apologues, and little poems of devotion, * for the entertainmey 
and inſtruction of younger minds.“ : 

His V. ont, the moſt popular of his productions, are not inferior to the beſt companions of 
kind in the Engliſh language. They are written in the meaſure of Gay's © Fables,” and, like then 
each apologue is introduced with ſolemn reflections which rat lead to the ſtory; but 5 
cibleneſs of moral and poetical ſpirit, they are unqueſtionably ſaperier by: theſe popular compoſitia 
With the utility of ſentiment, they combine the beauties of perſonification and allegory, and the 
legancies of the higher poetry. The third, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth viſions, have exceeding merit, 

His Fables approach nearer to the manner of Gay; but they have leſs poognancy of W es The 
have great merit of the moral kind, and are properly adapted, as well as the Yifons, © for the « 
tertainment and inſtruction of younger minds.” The ſalutary conſequences that reſult from in 
reſting fables and ſtories, are univerſally acknowledged. It has been aſſerted by Horace, that 


Omne tulit punctum qui miſcuit utile dulci | INT. 


and the lapſe of ages has only ſerved to convince mankind of the truth of the aſſertion, Infancy 
ſoon wearied with the taſk of encountering difficulties; and it-is poſſible to ſow ns ſeeds of laſti 
diſguſt even at that tender period. Inſtruction, therefore, ſhould be conveyed to younger mind; 
through the medium of fables or tales, which annex improvement to pleaſure, and convey morali 

as it were, within the fragrant folds of the roſe. No compoſicions are better adapted to inculca 
the practice of ſome virtue, or to diſplay maxims of practical wiſdom, to direct us in the Purſuits 
life. We love to be inſtructed while we are amuſed ; and exerciſe our critical ſagacity in applyir 
the characters of the fable to our acquaintance or ourſelves, in proportion to our propenſity for 
tire, or our deſire of moral information. Rouſſeau, from an opinion that the former inclinai 
predominates, in his famous critique on the © Fox and Crow,” of La Fontaine, objects with | 
uſual love of parodox, and his uſual ſpirit, to this claſs of compoſitions ; but it cannot be ſuppoſe 
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that he expected his arguments would prevail upon mothers to withhold from their children | 15 
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itings that can induce them to read. En AR 
3 wore poems, The Fire Side is the moſt agreeable, The ſubject is univerſally i * 
tereſting, the ſentiments are pleaſing and pathetic, and the verſification elegant and harmonio Were: 
'The Ferſes to Hervey, which are generally known, as they are prefixed to his © Meditations a | , 5 
contain an elegant and merited compliment to that pious and amiable writer. The verſes l = 
Child of five years old are exquiſitely beautiful. The Ode on the New Year is pious, animated, a Mg 
oetical. The Sunday Hymn has exceeding merit, and ranks with the devotional compoſition Wi af 
G he Night Piece is diſtinguiſhed by dignity, variety, and originality of ſent, in 
Addiſon and Watts. The Nig : op 
ment in a ſuperior degree. His Epitaphs are remarkably elegant, characteriſtic, and pat etic, Not but 
lighter pieces are not deficient in eaſe and ſprightlineſs, and may be read with pleaſure ; but tha = 
require no diſtin examination, or particular criticiſm, | i 0 
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VISIONS IN VERSE, 
On FOR THE 


INTERTAINMENT AND INSTRUCTION OF YOUNGER MINDS. 
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M EPISTLE TO THE READER. 


lrrnoks, you know, of greateſt fame, 
rough modeſty ſuppreſs their name; 


inclination would you wiſh me to reveal 

s with Hut theſe ſuperior wits conceal ? 
ſuppoſi go the ſearch, my curious friend, 
ildren ahrchand time to better end. 


Umy ambition is, I own, 
[oprofit and to pleaſe unknown; 
& ſtreams ſupply'd from ſprings below, 
ſhich ſcatter bleſſings as they flow. 
Were you diſeas'd, or preſs'd with pain, 
Init you'd apply to“ Warwick-Lane ; 
te thoughtful doctor feels your pulſe, 
o matter whether Mead or Hulſe) 
Inte Arabic to you and me, 
en ſigns his hand, and takes his fee. 
Now, ſhould the ſage omit his name, 
old not the cure remain the ſame ? 
Not but phyſicians ſign their bill, 
br when they cure, or when they kill. 
Tis often known the mental race 
tir fond ambitious fires diſgrace. 
Dar d 1 avow a parent's claim, 
Critics might ſneer, and friends might blame. 
lis dang rous ſecret let me hide, 
Itell you every thing beſide. 
Not that it boots the world a tittle, 
Whether the author's big or little; 
Ir whether fair, or 1 or brown; 
No writer's hue concerns the town. 

| paſs the ſilent rural hour, 

No lave to wealth, no tool to pow'r, 

Ay manſion's warm and very neat;  - 
Tou d ſay, a pretty ſnug retreat. 
My rooms no coſtly paintings grace, 
The humbler print ſupplies their place. 
%hind the houſe my garden lies, 
and opens to the ſouthern ſkies : 
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Virginibus pucriſque canto, 
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The diſtant hills gay proſpects yield, 
And plenty ſmiles in ev'ry field. 

The faithful maſtiff is my guard, 
The feather'd tribes adorn my yard; 
Alive my joy, my treat when dead, 
And their ſoft plumes improve my bed. 

My cow rewards me all ſhe can, 

(Brutes leave ingratitude to man); 
She, daily thankful to her lord, 
Crowns with nectareous ſweets my board, 
Am I diſeas'd ?—the cure is known, 
Her ſweeter juices mend my own. 

I love my houſe, and feldom roam, 
Few viſits pleaſe me more than home. 
I pity that unhappy elf 
Who loves all company but ſelf, 
By idle paſſions borne away 
To op'ra, maſquerade, or play; 
Fond of thoſe hives where folly reigns, 
And Britain's peers receive her chains; 
Where the pert virgin flights a name, 
And ſcorns to redden into ſhame. 
But know, my fair (to whom belong 
The poet and his artleſs ſong) 
When female cheeks refuſe to glow, 
Farewel to virtue here below. 
Our ſex is loſt to every rule, 
Our ſole diſtinction, knave or fool. 
"Tis to your innocence we run; 
Save us, ye fair, or we're undone 
Maintain your modeſty and ſtation, 
So women ſhall preſerve the nation. 

Mothers, 'tis faid, in days of old 
Eſteem'd their girls more choice than gold : 
Too well a daughter's worth they knew, 
To make her cheap by public view: f 
(Few, who their diamonds' value weigh, 
Expoſe thoſe diamonds ev'ry day) 
Then, if Sir Plume drew near, and ſmil'd, 
The parent trembled for her child: 
The firſt advance alarm'd her breaſt ; 
And fancy pictur'd all the reſt,” 
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But now no mother fears a f. 
No daughter ſhudders at i oe, Youth may, perha 
| a may, perhaps, reform, when 
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fs attended Slander's pow'r, 
be reap'd freſh laurels ev'ry hour, 
e troops a deeper ſcarlet wore 
an ever armies knew before. 
No plea diverts the fury's rage, 
ſhe fury ſpares nor ſex nor age. 
in merit, with deſtructive charms, 
orokes the vengeance of her arms. 
Whene'er the tyrant ſounds to war, 
wr canker d trump is heard afar. 
bride, with a heart unknown to yield, 
mmands in chief, and guides the field. 
i ſtalks with vaſt gigantic ſtride, 
{ ſcatters fear and ruin wide. 
4 th' impetuous torrents fweep 
i: once whole nations to the deep. | 
Revenge, that baſe * Heſperian, known 
chief ſupport of Slander's throne, 
inidſt the bloody crowd is ſeen, 
ud treach'ry brooding in his mien; 
he monſter often chang'd his gait, 
u march d reſolv'd and fix'd as fate. 
Thus fell the kite, whom hunger ſtings, 
ſoy ſlowly moves his outſtretch'd wings; 
Now (wift as lightning bears away, 
ud darts upon his trembling prey. 
Envy commands a. ſecret band, 
ith (word and poiſon in her hand. 
und her haggard eye-balls roll; 
4 thouſand fiends poſſeſs her ſoul, 
ſhe artful, unſuſpeRed ſpright 
Vith fatal aim attacks by night. 
Fr troops advar.ce with filent tread, 
ind ſtab the hero in his bed; 
(r hoot the wing'd malignant lie, 
And female honours pine and die. 
v prowling wolves, when darkneſs reigns, 
htent on murder ſcour the plains; 
Approach the folds, where lambs repoſe, 
Whoſe guileleſs breaſts ſuſpect no foes ; 
The favage gluts his fierce deſires, 
And bleating innocence expires. 
Slander ſmil'd horribiy, to view 
low wide her daily conqueſts grew: 
Around the crowded levees wait, 
like oriental ſla ves of ſtate : 
(feither ſex whole armies preſs'd, 
but chiefly of the fair and beR. 
ls it a breach of friendſhip's law 
To ſay what female friends I ſaw ? 
dender aſſumes the idol's part, 
ind claims the tribute of the heart. 
The beſt, in ſome unguarded hour, 
Hare bow'd the knee, and own'd her pow'r. 
Then let the poet not reveal. 
What candour wiſhes to conceal. 
lf I beheld ſome faulty fair, 
Much worſe delinquents crowded there: 
relates in ſacred lawn I ſaw, 
brave phyſic, and loquacious law; 


% 


nillon of men (ſome ſay more than two millions), 2vbo, 
geber with their cattle, periſhed in great meaſure 
torugh the inability of the countries to ſupply ſuch @ veſt 
M wit! proviſion. 

5 Heſperia includes Italy as well as Spain, and the 
nbabitants of both are remarkable for their revengeful 
tion. | 


Courtiers, like ſummer flies, abound ; 
And hungry poets ſwarm around. 
But now my partial ra ends, 
And makes my females full amends. 
If Albion's iſle ſuch dreams fulfils, 
Tis Albion's iſle which cures theſe ills; 
Fertile of every worth and grace, 
Which warm the heart, 'and fluſh the face. 
Fancy aifclos'd a ſmiling train | 
Of Britiſh nymphs, that tripp'd the plain: 
Good-nature firſt, a ſylvan queen, , 
Attir'd in robes of cheerful green: 
A fair and ſmiling virgin ſhe ! 
With ev'ry charm that ſhines in thee. 
Prudence aſſum'd the chief command, 
And bore a mirrour in her hand; 
Gray was the matron's head by age, 
Her mind by long experience ſage; 
Of every diſtant ill afraid, 
And anxious for the ſimp'ring maid. 
The Graces danc'd before the fair; 
And white-rob'd Innocence was there. 
The trees with golden fruits were crown'd, 
And riſing flow'rs adorn'd the ground; 
The ſun diſplay'd each brighter ray; 
And ſhone in all the pride of day. 
When Slander ſicken'd at the fight, 
And ſkulk'd away to ſhun the light. 


PLEASURE. 
VISION. 11. 


Hera, ye fair mothers of our iſle, 
Nor ſcorn your poet's homely ſtyle. 
What though my thoughts be quaint or new, 
I'll warrant that my doQrine's true: 
Or if my ſentiments be old, 
Remember, truth is ſterling gold. 
You judge it of important weight, 
To keep your riſing offspring {trait ; 
For this ſuch anxious moments feel, 
And aſk the friendly aids of ſteel :. 
For this import the diſtant cane, 
Or ſlay the monarch of the main. ; 
And ſhall the ſoul be warp'd aſide 3 
By paſlion, prejudice, and pride? | 
Deformity of heart I call 
The worſt deformity of all. 
Your cares to body are confin'd, 
Few tear obliquity of mind. 
Why not adorn the better part ? 
This is a nobler theme for art. 


For what is form, or what is ſace, 


But the ſoul's index, or its caſe ? 

Now take a ſimile at hand, 
Compare the mental ſoil to land, Z 
Shall fields be till'd with annual care, 


And minds lie fallow ev'ry year:? FW 
O, ſince the crop depends on you, 


Give them the culture which is due: 
Hoe every weed, end dreſs the ſoil, 
50 harvelt ſhall repay your toil. 


If human minds reſemble trees, | 5 


(As every moraliſt agrees) | 
Prune all the ſtragglers of your vine, * 
Then ſhall the purple cluſters ſhine. 


The gard'ner knows, that fruitful life I 


Demands his ſalutary knife. 

For ev'ry wild luxuriant ſhoot, ; 

Or robs the bloom, or ſtarves the fruit. oe 
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A ' ſatiriſt in Roman times, 
When Rome, like Britain, groan'd with crimes, 
Aſſerts it for a ſacred truth, | 
That pleaſures are the bane of youth: 
That ſorrows ſich purſuits attend, 
Or ſuch purſuits in ſorrows end : 
That all the wild advent'rer gains 
Are perils, penitence, and pains. 
. Approve, ye fair, the Roman page, 
And bid your ſons revere the ſage; 
In ſtudy ſpend their midnight oil, 
And firing their nerves by manly toil, 
Thus ſhall they row like Temple wiſe, 
Thus future 3 and Newtons riſe; 
Or hardy chiefs to wield the lance, 
And ſave us from the chains of France. 
Ves, bid your ſons betimes forego 
Thoſe treach'rous paths were pleaſures grow; 
Where the young mind is folly's ſla ve, 
Where every virtue finds a grave. 
Let each bright character be nam'd, 
For wiſdom or for valour fam'd: 
Are the dear youths to ſcience prone ? 
Tell, how th' immortal Bacon ſhone ! 
Who, leaving meaner joys to kings, 
Soar'd high on contemplation's wings; 
Rang'd the fair fields of nature o'er, 
Where never mortal trod before: 
Bacon! whoſe vaſt capacious plan 
Beſpoke him angel, more than man ! 
Does love of martial fame inſpire ? 
Cheriſh, ye fair, the gen'rous fire; 
Teach them to ſpurn inglorious reſt, 
And rouſe the hero in their breait ; 
Faint Creſſy's vanquiſh'd field anew, 
Their ſouls ſhall kindle at the view; 
Reſolv'd to conquer or to fall, 
When liberty and Britain call, 
Thus ſhall they rule the crimſon plain, 
Or hurl their thunders through the main ; 
Gain with their blood, nor grudge the coſt, 
What their degen'rate fires have loſt: 
"The laurel thus ſhall grace their brow, 
As Churchill's once, or Warren's now. 
One Summer's evening as I ſtray'd 
Along the ſilent moon-light glade, 
With theſe reflections in my breaſt, 
Beneath an oak I ſunk to reſt ; 
A gentle ſlumber intervenes, 
And fancy dreſs'd inſtructive ſcenes. 
Methought a ſpacious road 1 ſpy*d, 
And ſtately trees adorn'd its fide; 
Frequented by a giddy crowd. 
Of Souphtleb mortals, vain and loud; 
Who tripp'd with jocund heel along, 
- And bade me join their ſmiling throng, 
I ſtrait obey d perſuaſion hung 
Like honey on the ſpeaker's tongue. 
A cloudleſs ſun improv'd the day, 
And pinks and roſes ſtrew'd our way. 
Now as our journey we purſue, 
A beauteous fabric roſe to view, 
A lately dome, and ſweetly grac'd 
With ev'ry ornament of taſte. - 
This ſtructure was a female's claim, 
And Pleaſure was the monarch's name. 


9 Pepſius. 
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| The hall we enter'd uncontroul'd, 
And ſaw the queen enthron'd on gold; 
Arabian ſweets perfum'd the ground, 
And laughing Cupids ffutter'd round 
A flowing veſt adorn'd the fair, ; 
And flow'ry chaplets wreath'd her hair : 


A thouſand ſoft inſidious fmiles; 

Love taught her liſping tongue to ſpeak, 
And form'd the dimple in her cheek; 
The. lily and the damaſk roſe, 

The tincture of her face cempoſe ; 

Nor did the god of wit diſdain 

To mingle with the ſhining train, 

Her vot'ries flock from various parts, 
And chiefly youth reſign'd their hearts; 
The old in ſparing numbers preſs'd, 
But awkward devotecs at beſt. 

Now let us range at large, we cry'd, 
Through all the garden's boaſted pride. 
Here jaſmines ſpread the filver flow'r, 
To deck the wall, or weave the bow'r ; 
The woodbines mix in am'rous play, 
And breathe their fragrant lives away, 
Here riling myrtles form a ſhade, 
There roſes bluſh, and ſcent the glade, 
The orange, with a vernal face, 
Wears ev'ry rich autumnal grace; 
While the young bloſſoms here unfold, 
There ſhines the fruit like pendent gold. 
Citrons their balmy ſweets exhale, 
And triumph in the diſtant gale. 

Now fountains, murm'ring to the ſong, 
Roll their tranſlucent ſtreams along, 


| Through all the aromatic groves, 


The faithful turtles coo their loves, 

The lark aſcending pours his notes, 

And linnets ſwell their rapt rous throats. 
Pleaſure, imperial fair! how gay 

Thy empire, and how wide thy ſway |! 

Enchanting queen! how ſoft thy reign! 

How man, fond man! implores thy chain! 

Yet thine each meretricious art, 

That weakens, and corrupts the heart. 

The childiſh toys and wanton page 

Which ſink and proſtitute the ſtage ! 

The maſquerade, that juſt offence 

To virtue, and reproach to ſenſe ! 

The midnight dance, the mantling bowl, 

And all that diſſipate the ſoul ; 

All that to ruin man combine, 

Yes, ſpecious harlot, all are thine ! 
Whence ſprung th' accurſed luſt of play, 

Which beggars thouſands in a day? 

Speak, ſorc'reſs, ſpeak (for thou canſt tell) 

Who call'd the treach'rous card from hell? 

Now man profanes his reas'ning pow'rs, 

Profanes ſweet friendſhip's ſacred hours; 

Abandon'd to inglorious ends, 

And faithleſs to himſelf and friends; 

A dupe to ev'ry artſul knave, 

To ev'ry abje& with a ſlave; 

But who againſt himſelf combines 

Abets his enemy's deſigns. | 

When Rapine meditates a blow, 

He ſhares the guilt who aids the foe. 

Is man a thief who ſteals my pelf ? 

How great his theft, who robs himſcif! 


Fraud taught the queen a thouſand wiles, 


= 
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h man, who gulls his friend, a cheat? 
How heinous then is ſelf-deceit ! 
| murder juſtly d:em'd a crime? 
How black his guilt, who murders time ! 
hould cuſtom plead, as cuſtom will, 
Grand precedents to palliate ill, : 
%all modes and forms avail with me, 
When reaſon diſavows the plea ? 
Who games, is felon of his wealth, 
His time, his liberty, his health. 
Virtue forſakes his ſordid mind, 
And Honour ſcorns to ſtay behind. 
From man when theſe bright cherubs part, 
Ah! what's the poor deſerted heart? 
A ſavage wild that ſhocks the ſight, 
or chaos, and impervious night! 
Each gen'rous principle deſtroy'd, 
And demons crowd the frightful void ! 
Shall Siam's elephant ſupply 
The baneful deſolating die ? 
Againſt the honeſt ſylvan's will, 
You taught his iv'ry tuſk to kill. 
Heav'n, fond its favours to diſpenſe, 
Gave him that weapon for defence. 
That weapon, for his guard deſign'd, 
You render'd fatal to mankind. 
He plann'd no death for thoughtleſs youth, 
You gave the venom to his tooth. 
Bluſh, tyrant, bluſh, for oh! tis true 
That no fell ſerpent bites like you. 
The gueſts were order'd to depart, 
Reluctance ſat on ev'ry heart: 
Aporter ſhow'd a different door, 
Not the fair portal known before ! 
The gates, methought, were open'd wide, 
The crowds deſcended in a tide. 
But oh! ye heav'ns, what vaſt ſurpriſe 
Struck the advent'rers' frighted eyes! 
A barren heath before us lay, 
And gath'ring clouds obſcur'd the day ; 
The darkneſs roſe in ſmoky ſpires; 
The lightnings flaſh'd their hvid fires : 
Loud peals of thunder rent the air, 
While vengeance chill'd our hearts with fear. 

Five ruthleſs tyrants ſway*d the plain, 
And triumph'd o'er the mangled ſlain. 
Here ſat Diſtaſte, with ſickly mien, 

And more than half-devour'd with ſpleen : 
There ſtood Remorſe, with thought oppreſt, 
And vipers feeding on his breaſt : 

Then Want, dejected, pale, and thin, 

With bones juſt ſtarting through his ſkin ; 
A ghaſtly fiend! - and cloſe behind 

Diſeaſe, his aching head reclin'd! 

His everlaſting thirſt confeſs'd 

The fires, which rag'd within his breaſt : 
Death clos'd the train ! the hideous form 
»mil'd unrelenting in the ſtorm: 

When ſtrait a doleful ſirick was heard; 
I'woke—The viſion diſappear'd. 

Let not the unexperienc'd boy 
Deny that pleaſures will deſtroy; 
Or ſay that dreams are vain wi wild, 
Like fairy tales, to pleaſe a child. 
Important hints the wiſe may reap 
From ſallies of the ſoul in ſleep, 

And, fince there's meaning in my dream, 
The moral merits. your eſteem. 


| 


| Would you to wiſdom make 


| Are ſeldom known to reach the heart. 
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VISION 111, 
ATTEND my viſions, thcughtleſs Touths, 


Ere long you'll think them weighty truths; 
Prudent it were to think ſo now ; | 


Ere age has filver'd o'er your brow; 


For he, who at his early years 
Has ſown in vice, ſhall reap in tears. 
If folly has poſſeſs'd his prime, / 
Diſeaſe ſhal) gather ſtrength in time; 
Poiſon ſhall rage in ev'ry vein,.O 
Nor penitence dilute the ſtain: 
And when each hour ſhall urge his fate, 
Thought, like the doctor, comes too late. 
The ſubject of my ſong is Health, 
A good ſuperior far to wealth. 
Can the young mind diſtruſt its worth? 
Conſult the monarchs of the earth: 
Imperial czars, and ſultans own 
No gem ſo bright that decks their throne ; 
Each for this pearl his crown would quit, 
And turn a ruſtic or a cit. 
Mark, though the bleſſing's loſt with caſe, 
"Tis not recover'd when you pleaſe. 
Say not that gruels ſhall Lac” 
For ſalutary gruels fail. 
Say not, Apollo's ſons ſucceed, 
Apollo's ſon is Egypt's * reed. 
How fruitleſs the phyſician's ſkill, 
How vain the penetential pill, ; 
The marble monuments proclaim, 
The humbler turf confirms the ſame ! 
Prevention is the better cure, 
So ſays the proverb, and tis ſure. 
Would you extend your narrow ſpan, 
And make the moſt of life you can; 
Would you, when med' cines cannot fave, 
Deſcend with eaſe into the grave; 
Calmly retire, like evening light, 
And cheerful bid the world good-night ? 
Let temp'rance conſtantly preſide, 
Our beſt phyſician, friend, and guide! 
etence, 
Proud to be thought a man of ſenſe? 
Let temp'rance (always friend to fame) 
With ſteady hand direct your aim; 
Or, like an archer in the dark, 
Your random ſhaft will miſs the mark: 
For they who ſlight her golden rules, 
In wiſdom's volume ſtand for fools. 
But morals, unadorn'd by art, 


Fl therefore ſtrive to raiſe my theme 

With all the ſcenery of dream. | 
Soft were my ſlumbers, ſweet my reſt, ; 

Such as the infant's on the breaſt ; A 

When fancy, ever on the wing, 

And fruitful as the genial ſpring, 

Preſented, in a blaze of light, ; 

A new creation to my ſight. : 
A rural landſcape I deſcry'd, 

Dreſt in the robes of Summer pride; 

The herds adorn'd the ſloping hills, 

That glitter'd with their tinkling rills ; 

Below the fleecy mothers oy A 5 TIL, 

And round their ſportive lambkins play'd. 


* In alluſion to 2 Kings xviii. 21. 
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Nigh to a murmuring brook I ſaw 
An humble cottage thatch'd with ſtraw ; 
Behind, a garden that ſupply'd 
All things for uſe, and none for pride : 
Beauty prevail'd through cv'ry part, 
But more of nature than of art. 

Hail thou ſweet, calm, unenvied ſeat ! 
I ſaid, and bleſs'd the fair retreat: 

Here would | paſs my remnant days, 
*Unknown to cenſure or to praiſe ; 
Forget the world, and be forgot, 

As Pope deſcribes his veſtal's lot. 

While thus I mus'd, a beauteous maid 
Stept from a thicket's neighb'ring ſhade ; 
Not Hampton's gallery can boaſt, 

Nor Hudlon paint fo fair a toaſt : 
She claim'd the cottage for her own, 
To Health a cottage is a throne. 

The annals ſay (to prove her worth) 
The graces ſolemniz'd her birth. 
Garlands of various flow'rs they wrought, 
The orchard's bluſhing pride they brought: 
Hence in her face the lily ſpeaks, 

And heuce the roſe which paints her cheeks; 
The cherry gave her lips to glow, 
Her eyes were debtors to the ſloe; 
And, to complete the lovely fair, 
Tis ſaid, the cheſnut ſtain'd her hair. 
The virgin was averſe to courts, 
But often feen in rural ſports : 
When in her roſy veſt the morn 
Walks o'er the dew-beſpangled lawn, 
The nymph is firſt to form the race, 
Or wind the horn; and lead the chace. 

Sudden I heard a ſhouting train, 

Glad acclamations filPd the plain: 
Unbounded joy improv'd the ſcene, 
For Health was loud proclaim'd a queen. 

Two ſmiling cherubs grac'd her throne, 
(To modern courts 1 fear unknown :) 
One was the nympth that loves the light, 
Fair Innocence, array'd in white; 

With ſiſter Peace in cloſe embrace, 
Aud heav'n all opening in her face. 

The reign was long, the empire great, 

And Virtue miniſter of ſtate. 

In other kingdoms, ev'ry hour, 

You hear of vice preferr'd to pow'r : 
Vice was a verſes ſtranger here: 
No knaves engrofs'd the royal ear: 

No fools obtain'd this monarch's grace; 
Virtue diſpos'd of ev'ry place. 

What fickly appetites are ours, | 
Still varying with the varying hours!“ 
And though from good to bad we range, 
% No matter,” ſays the fool, „'tis change.“ 

Her ſubjects now expreſs'd apace 
Diſſatisfaction in their face: 

Some view the ſtate with envy's eye, 

Some were diſpleas'd, they knew not why : 
When Faction, ever bold and vain, 

With rigour tax'd their monarch's reign, 
Thus, ſhould an angel from above, 

Fraught with benevolence and love, 
Deſcend to earth. and here impart 
Important truths to mend the heart ; 
Would not th inꝗructive gueſt diſpenſe 
With paſlion, appetite, and ſenſe, 


| 


We ſhould his heav'nly lore deſpiſe, 
And ſend him to his former ſkies. 

A dang'rous hoſtile power aroſe 
Tc Health, whoſe houſehold were her foes : 
A harlot's looſe attire ſhe wore, 

And Luxury the name the bore. 

This princeſs of unbounded ſway, 
Whom Aſia's ſofter ſons obey, 

Made war againſt the queen of Health, 
Aſſiſted by the troops of Wealth. 

The queen was firſt to take the field, 
Arm'd with her helmet and her ſhield; 
Temper'd with ſuch ſuperior art, 

That both were proof to ev'ry dart. 

Two warlike chiefs approach'd the green, 
And wondrous fav'rites with the queen: 
Both were of Amazonian race, 


Both high in merit, and in place. 


Here Reſolution march'd, whoſe ſoul 
No fear could ſhake, no pow'r controul ; 
The heroine wore a Roman veſt, 
A lion's heart inform'd her breaſt, 
There Prudence ſhone, whoſe boſom wrought 
With all the various plans of thought ; 
"T'was her's to bid the troops engage, 
And teach the battle where to rage. 

And now the Siren's armies preſs, 
Their van was headed by Exceſs: 
The mighty wings that form'd the ſide, 
Commanded by that giant Pride : 
While Sickneſs, and her ſiſters Pain 
And Poverty the centre gain: 
Repentance, with a brow ſevere, 
And Death, were ſtation'd in the rear. 


Health rang'd her troops with matchleſs art, 


And acted the defenſive part : 
Her army poſted on a hill, 
Plainly beſpoke ſuperior ſkil] : | 
Hence were diſcover'd through the plain, 
The motions of the hoſtile train: 
While Prudence, to prevent ſurpriſe, 
Oft ſally'd with ker tryſty ſpies; 
Explor'd each ambuſcade below, 
And reconnoitred well the foe. 

Afar when Luxury deſcry'd 
Inferior force by art ſupply'd, 
The Siren ſpake—Let Fraud prevail, 
Since all my numerous hoſts muſt fail; 
Henceforth hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe, 
I'll ſend to Health, and offer peace. 
Strait ſhe diſpatch'd, with pow'rs complete, 
Fleaſure, her miniſter, to treat. 
This wicked ſtrumpet topp'd her part, 
And ſow'd ſedition in the heart! 
Through ev'ry troop the poiſon ran, 
All were infected to a man. 
generals were won 
re's wiles, and both undone. 
d the troops in high diſgrace, 
» diſeaſes blaſt the ir race; 
Look'd on the queen with melting eyes, 
And ſnatch'd his darling to the ſkies : 
Who {till regards thoſe wiſer few, 
That dare her dictates to purſue. 
For where her ſtricter law prevails, 
Though Paſſion mm or Vice aſſails; 
Long ſhall the cloudleſs ſkies behold, 
And their calm ſun-ſet beam with gold. 
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vision iv. 


Man is deceiv'd by out ward ſhow. 
"Tis a plain homeſpun truth, I know, 
The fraud prevails at ev'ry age, 
80 ſays the ſchool-boy and the ſage; 
Yet ſtill we hug the dear deceit, 
And till exclaim againſt the cheat. 
But whence this inconſiſtent part? 
Say, moraliſts, who know the heart: 
If you'll this labyrinth purſue, 
III go before, and find the clue, 
] dreamt ('twas on a birth-day night) 
A ſumptuous palace roſe to fight ; 
The builder had, through ev'ry part, 
Obſerv'd the chaſteſt rules of art ; 
Raphael and Titian had diſplay'd 
All the full force of light and ſhade: 
Around the livery'd ſervants wait; 
An aged porter kept the gate. 
As was traverſing the hall, 
Where Bruſſels' looms adorn'd the wall, 
(Whoſe tap'ftry ſhows, without my aid, 
A nun is no ſuch uſeleſs maid), 
A graceful perſon came in view, 
(His form, it ſeems, is known to few) ; 
His dreſs was unadorn'd with lace, 
But charms! a thouſand in his face. 
This, fir, your property? I cry'd—= 
Maſter and manſion coincide : 
Where all, indeed, is truly great, 
And proves that bliſs may dwell with ſtate, 
Pray, fir, indulge a ftranger's claim, 
And grant the favour of your name. 
« Content,” the lovely form reply'd; 
But think not here that I reſide: 
Here lives a courtier, baſe and fly; 
An open, honeſt ruſtic, I, 
Our taſte and manners diſagree, 
His levee boaſts no charms for me: 
For titles and the ſmiles of kings, 
To me are cheep unheeded things. 
(Tis virtue can alone impart 
The patent of a ducal heart: 
Unleſs this herald ſpeaks him great, 
What ſhall avail the glare of ſtate) ? 
Thofe ſecret charms are my delight, 
Which ſhine remote from public fight : 
Paſſions ſubdu'd, deſires at reſt 
And hence his chaplain ſhares my breaſt, 
There was a time (his grace can tell) 
T knew the duke exceeding well; 
Knew ev'ry fecret of his heart; 
In truth, we never were apart: 
But when the court became his end, 
He turn'd his back upon his friend. 
One day I call'd upon his grace, 
Juſt as the duke had got a place: 
I thought (but thought amiſs, *tis clear), 


ſhou'd be welcome to the peer, 
Yes, welcome to a man in pow'r; 
And ſo I was—for half an hour. 
But he grew weary of his gueſt, 
And ſoon diſcarded me his breaſt ; 
Upbraided me with want of merit, 
But moſt for poverty of ſpirit. 

. RN 
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You reliſh not the great man's lot ? 
Tome haſten to my humbler cot. 
Think me not partial to the great, 
I'm a ſworn foe to prid and ſtate 
No monarchs ſhare my kind embrace, 
There's ſcarce a monarch knows my face: 
Content ſhuns courts, and oft'ner dwells 
4 modeſt worth in rural cells; 

ere's no complaint, though brown the 
Or the rude — ſuſtain — _ 
Though hard the couch, and coarſe the meat, 
Still the brown loaf and fleep are ſweet. s 

Far from the city 1 reſide, | 
And a thatch'd cottage all my pride 
True to my heart, 1 ſeldom roam, 

Pecauſe | find my joys at home. 
For foreign viſits then begin, 
Wh-n the man feels a void within. / 

But though from towns and crowds I fly, 
No humoriſt nor cynic, I. 

Amidſt ſequeſter*d ſhades I prize 

The friendſhips of the good and wiſe. 

Bid Virtue and her ſons attend, 

Virtue will tell thee ['m her friend: 

Tell thee I'm faithful, conſtant, kind, 

And meck and lowly, and refign'd ; 

Will ſay, there's no diſtinction known 

Betwixt her houſehold and my own. 
Auther. 

If theſe the friendſhips you purſue, 

Your friends, I fear, are very few. 

So little company, you fay, 

Yet fond of home from day to day ? 

How do you ſhun detraQtion's rod ? 

doubt your neighbours think you odd? 

Content. 

I commune with myſelt at night, 

And aſk my heart it all be right: : 

If, “right, replies my faithful breaſt, - 

I ſmile, and cloſe my eyes to relt. | 
Author, 

You ſeem regardleſs of the town : 

Pray, fir, how ſtand you with the gown ? 
Content. 

The clergy ſay they love me well, 

Whether they do, they beſt can tell: 

They paint me modeſt, friendly, wiſe, 

And always praiſe me to the ſkies; 

But if conviction's at the heart, 7 

Why not a correſpondent part? 

For ſhall the learned tongue prevail, 

If actions preach a different tale? 

Who'll ſeck my door or grace my walls, 

When neither dean nor prelate calls? 

With thoſe my friendihips molt obtain, ; 
Who prize their duty more than gain; | 
Soft flow the hours whene'er we meet, 
And conſcious virtue is our treat : 

Our harmleſs breaſt no envy know, 

And hence we fear no ſecret foe; 

Our walks ambition ne'er attends, 

And hence we aſk no powerful ſrĩiends; 

We wiſh the beſt to church and ſtate, 

But leave the ſteerage to the 3 7 

Carcleſs, who riſes, or who falls, 

And never dream of vacant ſtalls; 

Much leſs, by pride or int'reſt drawn, | 
Sigh for the mitre, and the lawn, % 
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Obſerve the ſecrets of my art, 
I'll fundamental truth's impart : 
If you'll my kind advice purſue, 
FN quit my hut, and dwell with you. 

The paſſions are a num'rous crowd, 
Impenous, poſitive, and loud: 
Curb theſe — ſons of ſtrife; 
Hence chiefly riſe the ſtorms of life: 
If they grow mutinous, and rave, 
They are thy maſters, thou their ſlave. 

Regard the world with cautious eye, 
Nor raiſe your expectation high. 
See that the balanc'd ſcales be ſuch, 
You neither fear nor hope too much. 
For diſappointment's not the thing, 
*Tis * and paſſion point the ſting. 
Life is a ſea where ſtorms muſt riſe, 
Tis folly talks of cloudleſs ſkies : 
He who contracts his ſwelling ſail, 
Eludes the fury of the gale. 

Be ſtill, nor anxious thoughts employ, 
Diſtruſt embitters preſent joy : 
On God for all events depend ; 
You cannot want when God's your friend. 
Weigh well your part, and do your belt ; 
Leave to your Maker all the reſt. 
The hand which form'd thee in the womb, 
Guides from the cradle to the tomb. 
Can the fond mother flight her boy; 
Can ſhe forget her prattling joy? 
Say then, ſhall ſov'reign love deſert 
The humble, and the honeſt heart? 
Heav'n may not grant thee all thy mind; 
Yet ſay not thou that Heav'n's unkind. | 
God is alike, both good and wile, 
In what he grants, and what denics : 
Perhaps, what goodneſs gives to-day, 
To-morrow goodneſs takes away. 
Tou fay, that troubles intervene, 

That ſorrows darken half the fcene. 

True — and this conſequence you ſee, 
The world was ne'er deſign'd for thee: 
You're like a paſſenger below, 
*Fhat ſtays Pe. e a night or ſo; 
But ſtill his native country lies 
Beyond the bound'ries of the ſkies. 

Of Heav'n aſk virtue, wiſdom, health, 
But never let thy pray'r be wealth. 
If food be thine (though little gold), 
And raiment to repel the cold; 
Such as may nature's want ſuffice, 
Not what from pride and folly riſe; 
If ſoft the motions of thy ſoul, 


And a calm conſcience crowns the whole; | 


Add but a friend to all this tore, 
Tou can't in reaſon wiſh for more: 
And if kind Heav'n thus comfort brings, 
*T'is more than Heav'n beſtows on kings. 
He ſpake—the airy ſpectre flies, 
And ſtrait the ſweet illuſion dies. 
The viſion, at the early dawn, 
Conſignꝰd me to the thoughtful morn; 
To all the cares of waking clay, 
And inconſiſtent dreams of day. 
; HAPPINESS. 
VISION v. 

Vr ductile youths, whoſe riſing ſun 
Hath many circles till to run; 


Who wiſely wiſh the pilot's chart, 


| To ſteer through life th* unſteady heart; 


And all the thoughtful voyage paſt, 
To gain a happy port at laſt; 

Attend a Seer's inſtructive ſong, 

For moral truths to dreams belong. 

I ſaw this wondrous viſion ſoon, 

Long ere my ſun had reach'd its noon ; 
Juſt when the riſing beard began 

To grace my chin, and call me man. | 

One night, when balmy ſlumbers ſhed 

Their peaceful poppies o'er my head, 
My fancy led me to explore 

A thouſand ſcenes unknown before. 

I ſaw a plain extended wide, 

And crowds pour'd in from ev'ry ſide: 
All ſeem'd to ſtart a diff rent game, 

Yet all declar'd their views the ſame; 
The chace was Happineſs, I found, 

But all, alas! enchanted ground. 

Indeed I judg'd it wondrous ſtrange, 

To ſee the giddy numbers range 
Through roads, which promis'd nought, at beſt, 
But ſorrow to the human breaſt. | 


] Methought, if bliſs was all their view, 


Why did they diff*rent paths purſue ? 
The waking world has long agreed, 
That Bagſhot's not the road to Tweed: 
And he who Berwick ſeeks through Staines, 
Shall have his labour for his pains. 

As Parnel * ſays, my boſom wrought 
With travail of uncertain thought: 
And, as an angel help'd the dean, 

My angel choſe to intervene ; 

The dreſs of each was much the ſame, 
And Virtue was my ſeraph's name. 
When thus the angel ſilence broke, 
(Her voice was muſic as ſhe ſpoke). 

Attend, O man, nor leave my fide, 
And ſafety ſhall thy footſteps guide; 
Such truths I'll teach, ſuch ſecrets ſhow, 
As none but favour'd mortals know. 

She ſfaid—and ſtrait we march'd along 
To join Ambition's active throng : 
Crowds urg'd on crowds with eager pace, 
And happy he who led the race. 

Axes and daggers lay unſcen 

In ambuſcade along the green ; 
While vapours ſhed deluſi ve light, 
And bubbles mock'd the diſtant ſight. 

We ſaw a ſhining mountain riſe, 
Whoſe tow'ring ſummit reach'd the ſkies: 
The flopes were ſteep, and form'd of glaſs, 
Painful and hazardous to paſs: - - 
Courtiers and ſtateſmen led the way, 
The faithleſs paths their ſteps betray ; 
This moment ſeen aloft to ſoar, 

'The next to fall, and riſe no more. 

Twas here Ambition kept her court, 
A phantom of gigantic port; 

The fav'rite that ſuſtain'd her throne, 

Was Falſehood, by her vizard known; 

Next ſtood Miſtruſt, with frequent ſigh, 

Diſorder'd look, and ſquinting eye; 

While meagre, Envy claim'd a place, 
And Jealouſy, with jaundic'd — 


| 


The Hermit. 
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But where is Happineſs ? I cry'd. 
y guardian turn'd, and thus reply'd: 
Mortal, by folly ſtill beg uil'd, 
Thou haſt not yet ocutſtripp'd the child; 
Thou, who haſt twenty winters ſcen, 
(I hardly think thee paſt fifteen) 
To aſk if Happineſs can dwell 
With every, dirty imp of hell! 
Go to the ſchool-boy, he ſhall preach, 
What twenty winters cannot teach ; 
He'll tell thee, from his weekly theme, 
That thy purſuit is all a dream: 
That Bliſs ambitious views diſowns, 
And ſelf-dependent, laughs at thrones; 
, Prefers the ſhades and lowly ſeats, 
Whither fair Innocence retreats : 
8o the coy lily of the vale, 
Shuns eminence, and loves the dale. 
I bluſh'd; and now we croſs'd the plain, 
To find the money-getting train; 
Thoſe filent, ſnug, commercial. bands, 
With buſy looks, and dirty hands. 
Amidſt theſe thoughtful crowds the old 
Plac'd all their Happineſs in gold. 
And ſurely, if there's bliſs below, 
Theſe hoary heads the ſecret know. 
We journey'd with the plodding crew, 
When ſoon a temple roſe to view: 
A Gothic pile, with moſs o'ergrown ; 
Strong were the walls, and built with ſtone. 
Without a thouſand maſtiffs wait : 
A thouſand bolts ſecure the gate. 
We ſought admiſſion long in vain : 
For here all favours ſell for gain: 
The greedy porter yields to gold, 
His fee receiv'd, the gates unfold. 
Aſſembled nations here we found, 
And view'd the cringing herds around, 
Who daily ſacrific'd to Wealth, 
Their honour, conſcience, peace, and health. 
I ſaw no charms that could engage; 
The god appear'd like ſordid age, 
With hooked noſe, and famiſh'd jaws, 
But ſerpents' eyes, and harpies' claws : 
Behind ſtood Fear, that reſtleſs ſpright, 
Which haunts the watches of the night ; 
And Viper-Care, that ſtings ſo deep, 
Whoſe deadly venom murders ſleep. 
We haſten now to Pleaſure's bow'rs ; 
Where the gay tribes ſat crown'd with flow' rs; 
Here Beauty every charm diſplay'd, 
And Love inflam'd the yielding maid : 
Delicious wine our taſte employs, 
His crimſon bowl exalts our joys : 
I felt its gen'rous pow'r, and thought 
The — was ſound, that long I ſought. 
Determin'd here to fix my home, 
I bleſs'd the change, nor wiſh'd to roam: 
The Seraph diſapprov'd my ſtay, 
Spread her fair plumes, and wing'd away. 
Alas! whene'er we talk of bliſs, 
How prone is man to judge amiſs! 
See, a long train of ills conſpires 
To ſcourge our uncontroul'd deſires. 
Like Summer ſwarms Diſeaſes crowd, 
Each bears a crutch; or each a ſhroud; 
Fever! that thirſty fury, came, 
With inextinguiſhable flame; 
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Conſumption, ſworn ally of Death! ; 
Crept ſlowly on with panting breath; 
Gout roar'd, and ſhow'd his throbbing feet; 
And Dropſy took the drunkard's ſeat : i 
Stone brought his tort' ring racks; and near 
Sat Palſy ſhaking in her * . 
A mangled youth, beneath a ſhade, 
A melancholy ſcene diſplay'd: : 
His noſeleſs face, and loathſome ſtains, 
Proclaim'd the poiſon in his veins; 
He rais'd his eyes, he ſmote his breaſt, 
He wept aloud, and thus addreſs'd : 
Forbear the harlot's falſe embrace, 
Though Lewdneſs wear an angel's face. 
Be wiſe, by my experience taught, 
I die, alas! for want of thought. 
As he who travels Lybia's plains, 
Where the fierce Lion lawleſs reigns, 
Is ſeiz'd with fear and wild diſmay, 
When the grim foe obſtructs his way: 
My ſoul was pierc'd with equal fright, 
My tott'ring limbs oppog'd my flight; 
I 1 on T0 but in vain, 
Her abſence quicken'd eve in: 
At length th lighted a — 
pear cd. 
Preſumptueus youth! ſhe ſaid, and frown'd; 
(My heart- ſtrings flutter'd at the ſound) 
Who turns to me reluctant ears, | 
Shall ſhed repeated floods of tears. 
Theſe rivers ſhall for ever laſt, 
There's no retracting what is paſt : 
Nor think avenging ills to ſhun; - 
Play a falſe card, and you're undone. 
Of Pleaſure's gilded baits beware, 
Nor tempt the Syren's fatal ſnare :. 
Forego this curs'd, deteſted place, + 
Abhor the trumpet and her race: 
Had you thoſe ſofter 2 purſu'd, 
Perdition, ſtripling, had enſu'd : 
Yes, fly——you ſtand upon its brink ; Ph. 
To-morrow is too late to think. 
Indeed, unwelcome truths I tell, 
But mark my ſacred leſſon well. 
With me whoever lives at ſtrife, 
Loſes his better friend for life; 
With me who lives in friendſhip's ties, 
Finds all that's ſought for by the wiſe. 
Folly exclaims, and well ſhe may, 
Becauſe 1 take her maſk away; 
If once [I bring her to the ſun, 
The painted harlot is undone. 
But prize, my child, oh ! prize my rules, 
And leave deception to her fools. 
Ambition deals in tinſel toys, 
Her traffic gewgaws, fleeting joys! 
An arrant juggler in diſguiſe, 
Who holds falſe optics to your eyes. 
But ah! how quick the ſhadows paſs; | 
Though the bright viſions through her glaſs 
Charm at a diſtance; yet, when near, 
The baſeleſs fabrics diſappear. 
Nor Riches boaſt intriafic worth, 
Their charms at beſt, ſuperior earth: 


| Theſe oft the h-av'n-born mind enflave, 


And make an hone{t mau a knave. 2 
„Wealth cures my wants“ the Miſer criesz, - - 
Be not deceiv d- tue Miſer lies: R 
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One want he has, with all his ſtore, 
That worſt of wants! the went of more. 
Take Pleaſure, Wealth, and Pomp away, 
And where is Happineſs? you ſay | 
*Tis here—and may be yours—for, know 
I'm all that's Happineſs below. 
To Vice | leave tumultuous joys, 
Mine is the ſtill and ſofter voice; F398 
That whiſpers peace, when ſtorms invade, 
And muſic through the midnight ſhade. 
Come then, be mine in ev'ry part, 
Nor give me leſs, than all your heart; 
When troubles diſcompoſe your breaſt, 
Pl enter there a cheertul gueſt: 
My converſe ſhall your cares beguile, 
The little world within ſhall ſmile; 
And then it ſcarce imports a jot, 
Whether the great world frowns or not. 
And when the cloſing ſcenes prevail, 
When wealth, ſtate, Rane, all ſhall fail ; 
All that a fooliſh world admires, 
Or paſſion craves, or pride inſpires; 
At that important hour of need, 
Virtue ſhall prove a ſriend indeed! 
My hands ſhall ſmooth thy dying bed, 
My arms ſuſtain thy pans head: 
And when the painful ſtruggle's o'er, 
And that vain thing, the World, no more; 
I'll bear my fav'rite fon away 
To rapture, and eternal day. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
VISION VI. 


Fair xvpsntr! thou ſoft, propitious pow'r ! 
Sweet regent of the ſocial hour ! 
Sublime thy joys, nor underſtood, 
But by the virtuous and the good ! 
Cabal and Riot take thy name, 
But tis a falſe affected claim. 
In heav'n if Love and Friendſhip dwell, 
Can they aſſociate e er with hell! 

Though art the ſame through change of times, 
Through frozen zones, and burning climes: 
From the equator to the pole, 

The ſame kind angel through the whole. 
And, ſince thy choice is always free, 
I bleſs thee for thy ſmiles on me. 

When ſorrows ſwell the tempeſt high, 
Thou, a kind port, art always nigh; _ 
For aching hearts a ſov'reign cure, 

Not ſoft Nepenthe * half fo ſure ! 

And when returning comſorts riſe, 

Thou the bright ſun that gilds our ſkies, 
While theſe ideas warm'd niy breaſt, 

My weary eye-lids ſtole to reſt; 

When fancy re- aſſum'd the theme, 

And furniſn'd this inſtructive dream. 

I fail'd upon a ſtormy ſea, 
(Thouſands embark'd alike with me) 
My ſkiff was ſmall, and weak beſide, 

Not built, methought, to ſtem the tide. 


* Nepenthe is an berb, which being infuſed in ⁊uine, 
diſpels grief. It is unknown to the moderns ; but ſome 
believe it a kind of opium, and others take it for a ſpe- 

cies of bugloſs, Plin. 21. 21f. & 25+ 2. 


The winds along the ſurges ſweep, 
The wrecks lie ſcatter'd through the deep; 
Aloud the foaming billows roar, 
Unfriendly rocks forbid the ſhore. 

While all our various courſe purſue, 
A ſpacious ifle ſalutes our view. a 
Two queens, with tempers diff ring wide, 
This new diſcover'd world divide. 

A river parts their proper claim, 
And Truth its celebrated name. 

One ſide a beauteous tract of ground 
Preſents, with living verdure crown'd. 
The ſeaſons temp'rate, ſoft, and mild, 
And a kind ſun that always ſmil'd. 

Few ſtorms moleſt the natives here; 
Cold is the only ill they fear. 

This happy clime, and grateful ſoil, 
With plenty crowns the lab'rer's toil. 

Here Friendſhip's ha kingdom grew 
Her realms were n r ſobjedts "any : 
A thouſand charms the palace grace, 
A rock of adamant its baſe. t 
Though thunders roll, and lightnings fly, 
This ſtructure braves the inclement ſky. 
Ev'n Time, which other piles devours, 
And mocks the pride of human pow'rs, 
Partial to Friendſhip's pile alone, 
Cements the joints, and binds the ſtone; 
Ripens the heautics of the place; | 
And calls to life each latent grace. 

Around the throne in order ſtand 
Four Amazons, a truſty band; 

Friends ever faithful to adviſe, 

Or to defend when dangers riſe. 

Here Fortitude in coat of mail ! 

There Juſtice lifts her golden ſcale! 
Two hardy chiefs! who perſevere, 
With form ere&, and brow ſevere; 
Who ſmile at perils, pains, and death, 
And triumph with their lateſt breath. 
Temp'rance, that comely matron's near, 
Guardian of all the Virtues here; 
Adorn'd with ev'ry blooming grace, 
Without one wrinkle in her face. 

But Prudence moſt attracts the ſiglit, 
And ſhines pre- eminently bright, 

To view her various thoughts that riſe, 
She holds a mirror to her eyes; 

The mirror, faithful to its charge, 
RefleRs the virgin's ſoul in large. 

A virtue with a foſter air, 

Was handmaid to the regal fair, 

This nymph, indulgent, conſtant, kind, 
Derives from Heav'n her ſpotleis'mind : 
When actions wear a dubious face, 

Puts the beſt meaning on the caſe 

She ſpreads her arms. and bares her breaſt, 
Takes in the naked and diftrefs'd; 
Prefers the hungry orphan's cries, 

And from her queen obtains ſupplies. 
Ihe maid who acts this lovely part, 
Graſp'd in her hand a bleeding heart. 
Fair Charity ! be thou my gueſt, 

And be thy conſtant couch my breaſt. 
But Virtues of inferior name, 

Crowd round the throne with equal claim; 
In loyalty by none {urpaſs'd, 

They hold allegiance to the laſt, 


— — 


Not ancient records e' er can ſhow 
That one deſerted to the foe. 

The river's other fide diſplay' d 
Alternate plots of flow'rs and ſhade, 
Where poppies ſhone with various hue, 
Where yielding willows plenteous grew 


And Humble“ plants, by trav'llers thought 


With ſlow but certain poiſon fraught. 

Beyond theſe ſcenes, the eye deſcry'd 

A pow'rful realm extended wide, 

Whoſe bound'ries from north-eaſt begun, 

And ſtretch'd to meet the ſouth-weſt ſun, 

Here Flatt'ry boaſts deſpotic ſway, 

And baſks in all the warmth of day. 
Long practis'd in Deception's ſchool, 

The tyrant knew the arts to rule; 

Elated with the imperial robe, 

She plans the conqueſt of the globe; 

And aided by her ſervile trains, 


Leads kings, and ſons of kings, in chains. 


Her darling miniſter is Pride, 

(Who ne'er was known to change his fide) 
A friend to all her intereſts juſt, 

And active to diſcharge his truſt ; 
Careſs'd alike by high and low, 

The idol of the belle and beau: 

In ev'ry 1 he ſhows his ſkill, 
And forms her ſubjeRs to his will; 
Enters their houſes and their hearts, 
And gains his point before hs parts. 
Sure never miniſter was known 

So zealons for his ſov'reign's throne ! 

Three ſiſters, ſimilar in mien, 

Were maids of honour to the queen: 
Who farther favours ſhar'd beſide, 

As daughters of her ſtateſman Pride. 
The firſt, Conceit, with tow'ring creſt, 
Who lock'd with ſcorn upon the reſt ; 
Fond of herfelf, nor leſs, I deem, 

Than ducheſs in her own eſteem. 

Next Affectation, fair and young, 
With half-form*d accents on her tongue, 
Whoſe antic ſhapes, and various face, 
Diſtorted every native grace. 

Then Vanity, a wanton maid, 
Flaunting in Bruſſels and brocade; 
Fantaſtic, frolickſome, and wild, 

With all the trinkets of a child 

The people, loyal to the queen, 
Wore their attachment in their mien: 
With cheerful heart they homage paid, 
And happieſt he who moſt obey d. 
While they who ſought their own applauſe, 
Promoted moſt their ſov'reign's cauſe. 
The minds of all were fraught with guile, 
Their manners diffolute and vile; 
And every tribe, like Pagans, run 
To kneel before the riſing ſun. 

But now ſome clam'rous ſounds ariſe, 
And all the pleaſing viſion flies. 

Once more I clos'd my eyes to ſleep, 
And gain'd th' imaginary deep; 

Fancy preſided at the helm, 
And fteer'd me back to Friendſhip's realm. 


* The H. ii plant bends down before the touch, 


{as the Senſitive plant ſbrinbs from the touch), and is 
{aid by ſome to bs the Nozo poiſon of the Indians, 
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With longing eyes, where Friend 


— 
— — 
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But oh! with horror I relate 
The revolutions of her ſtate. 
The Trojan chief cou'd hardly more 
His Aſiatic tow'rs deplore. 
For Flatt'ry view'd thoſe fairer plains, ; 
i thip reigns, - 
With envy heard her neighbour's fame, 
And often ſigh'd to gain the ſame. 
At length, by pride and int reſt fir d, 
To Friendſhip's kingdom ſhe aſpir d. 
And now commencing open foe, 
She plans in thought ſome mighty blow ; 
Draws out her forces on the green, 
And marches to invade the queen. 
The river Truth the hoſts withſtood, 
And roll'd her formidable flood. 
Her current ſtrong, and deep and clear, 
No fords were found, no ferries near: 
But as the troops approach'd the waves, 
Their fears ſuggeſt a thouſand graves; 
They all retir'd with haſte extreme, 
And ſhudder'd at the dang'rous ſtream. 
Hypocriſy the gulf explores; 
She forms a bridge, and joins the ſhores. 
Thus often art or fraud prevails, 
When military proweſs fails. 
The troops an eaſy paſſage find, 
And Vict'ry follows cloſe behind. 
Friendſhip with ardour charg'd her foes, 
And now the fight promiſcuous grows; 
But Flatt'ry threw a poiſon'd dart, 
And pierc'd the Empreſs to the heart. 


The Virtues all around were ſeen 


To fall in heaps about the queen. 

The tyrant ſtript the mangled fair, 

She wore her ſpoils, aſſum'd her air 
And mounting next the ſuff rer's throne, 


Claim'd the queen's titles as her own. 


Ah! injur'd maid, aloud'l cry'd, 
Ah! injur'd maid, the rocks reply'd : 
Bur judge my griefs, and ſhare them too, 
For the ſad tale pertains to you; 
Judge, reader, how ſevere the wound, 
When Friendſhip's foes were mine, I found; 
When the ſad ſcene of pride and guile 
Was Britain's poor degen'rate iſle. 

The Amazons, who propp'd the ſtate, 
Haply ſurviv'd the gen'ral fate, 
Juſtice to Powis-Houſe is fled, 
And Yorke ſuſtains her radiant head. 
The virtue Fortitude appears 
In open day at Ligonier's; 
Illuſtrious heroine of the fy, 
Who leads to vanquiſh or to die! 
"Twas ſhe our vet'rans breaſts inſpir'd, 
When Belgia's faithleſs ſons retir d: 
For Tournay's treach'rous tow'rs can tell 
Britannia's children greatly fell. 

No partial virtue of the plain! 


| She rous'd the lions of the main: 


Hence * Vernon's little fleet ſucceeds, 

And hence the gen'rous f Cornwall bleeds! 
Hence g Greenville glorious !—for ſhe {mil'd 
On the young hero from a child. 


At Porto Bello. — 3 
+ Againſt the combined fleets of France and Spain. 
+ Died in a later engagement with the French feet. 


Though in high life ſuch virtues dwell, 
They'll ſuit plebeian breaſts as well. 
Say, that the mighty and the great 
Blaze like meridian ſuns of ſtate ; 
Effulgent excellence diſplay, 

Like Hallifax, in floods of day; 

Our leſſer orbs may pour their light, 

Like the mild creſcent of the night. 
Though pale our beams, and ſmall our fphere, 
Still we may ſhine ſerene and clear. 

Give to the judge the ſcarlet gown, 

To martial ſouls the civic crown: 
What then ? is merit their's alone ? 
Have we no worth to call our own ? 
Shall we not vindicate our part, 

In the firm breaſt, and upright heart? 
Reader, theſe virtues may be thine, 
Though in ſuperior light they ſhine. - 

I can't diſcharge great Hardwick's truſt— 
True - but my ſoul may ſtill be juſt. 

And though I can't the ſtate defend, 

I'll draw the ſword to ſerve my friend, 

Two golden Virtues are behind, 

Of equal import to the mind; 
Prudence, to point out Wiſdom's way, 
Or to reclaim us when we {tray ; 

| Temp'rance, to guard the youthful heart, 
When Vice and Folly throw the dart ; 
Each Virtue, let the world agree, 

Daily refides with you and me. 

And when our ſouls in friendſhip join, 
We'll deem the ſocial bond divine; 
Through ev'ry ſcene maintain our truſt, 
Nor e'er be timid or unjuſt. , 

That breaſt where Honour builds his throne, 
That breaſt which Virtue calls her own, 
Nor int'reſt warps, nor fear appalls, 
When danger frowns, or lucre calls. 

No! the true friend collected ſtands, 
Fearleſs his heart, and pure his hands, 
Let int'reſt plead, let ſtorms ariſe, 

He dares be honeſt, though he dies. 


MARRIAGE. 
VISION VII. 
Inſcribed to Miſs ****, 


Fal Eser, this viſion is thy due, 

1 form d th' inſtructive plan for you. 
Slight not the rules of thoughtful age, 
Your welfare actuates every page; 

But ponder well my ſacred theme, 

And tremble, while you read my dream. 
"Thoſe awful words, „ Till death do part, 

N'ay well alarm the youthful heart: 

No af er- thought when once a wile; 

Thc die is caſt, and caſt for life; 

Yet thouſands venture ev'ry day, 

As ſome baſe paſſion leads the way. 

Pert Silvia talks of wedlock-ſcenes, 

Though hardly enter'd on hei teens; 
Smiles on her whining ſpark, and hears 
'The fugar'd ſpeech with raptur'd cars; 

-Impati-nt oi a parent's ruic, | 
$i.c leaves her lire, and weds a fool. 
Wert emers ot the guardleſs door, 

Auu lov: is ficd, to come uo more. 
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Some few there are of ſordid mould, 
Who barter youth and bloom for gold; 
Careleſs with what, or whom they mate, 
Their ruling paſſion's all for ſtate. 

But Hymen, gen'rous, juſt, and kind, 
Abhors the mercenary mind : 


Such rebels groan beneath his rod, 


For Hymen's a vindictive god; 


| Be joyleſs ev'ry night, he ſaid, 


And barren be their nuptial bed. 
Attend, my fair, to Wiſdom's voice, 

A better fate ſhall crown thy choice. 

A. married life, to ſpeak the beſt, 

Is all a lottery confeſt: 

Yet if my fair one will be wiſe, 


1 will inſure my girl a prize; 


Theugh not a prize to match thy worth, 
Perhaps thy equal's not on earth. 

"Tis an important point to know, 
There's no perfection here below. 
Man's an odd compound, after all, 
And ever has been ſince the fall. 
Say, that he loves you from his ſoul, 
Still man is proud, nor brooks controul. 
And though a ſlave in Love's ſoft ſchool, 
In wedlock claims his right to rule. | 
The beſt, in ſhort, has faults about him, 
If few thoſe faults, you muſt not flout him, 
With ſome, indeed, you can't diſpenſe, 
As want of temper, and of ſenſe. 
For when the ſun deſerts the ſkies, 
And the dull evening winters riſe, 
Then for a huſband's ſocial pow'r, 
To form the calm, converſive hour; 
The treaſures of thy breaſt explore, 
From that rich mine to draw the oar; 
Fondly each gen'rous thought refine, 
And give thy native gold to ſhine ; 
Shew thee, as really thou art, 
Though fair, yet fairer ſtill at heart. 

Say, when life's purple bloſſoms fade, 
As ſoon they muſt, thou charming maid ; 
When in thy cheeks the roſes die, 
And ſickneſs clouds that brilliant eye; 
Say, when or age or pains invade, 
And thoſe dear limbs ſhall call for aid; 


If thou art fetter'd to a fool, | 


Shall not his tranſient paſſion cool? 
And when thy health and beauty end, 
Shall thy weak mate perſiſt a friend ? 
Biit to a man of ſenſe, my dear, 

Ev'n then thou lovely ſhalt appear; 


He'll ſhare the griefs that wound thy heart, 


And weeping claim the larger part; 
| hough age impairs that beauteous face, 
He'll prize the pearl beyoud its caſe, 

In wedlock when the ſexes meet, 
Friendſhip 1s only then complete. 


« Bleſt ftate! where fouls each other draw, | 


% here love is liberty and law!“ 

The choiceſt bleſſing found below, 
That man can wiſh, or Heaven beſtow ! 
Truſt me, theſe raptures are divine, 
Fer loveiy Chioe once was mine! 

Nor fear the varniſh of miy it yle, 
Thoug! poct, I'm: ehtrang'd to guile, 
Ah me! my faithful lips impart 

The genuine language of my heart! 
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When bards extol their patrons high, 

Perhaps 'tis gold extorts the lie; 

Perhaps the poor reward of bread 

Bat who burns incenſe to the dead? 

He, whom a fond affection draws, 

(areleſs of cenſure or applauſe; 

Whoſe ſoul is upright and ſincere, 

With nought to wiſh, and nought to fear. 
Now to my vifionary ſcheme 

Attend, and profit by my dream. 
Amidſt the flumbers of the night, 

A ftately temple *roſe to ſig! t; 

And ancient as the human | ace, 

If nature's purpoſes you ti e; 

This fane, by all the wiſe ever'd, 

To wedlock's pow'rful ; . was rear'd. 

Hard by I ſaw a gracefr .. , 

His locks were froſted or by age; 

His garb was plain, his mind ſerene, 

And wiſdom dignified his mien. 

Vith curious ſearch his name I ſought, 

And found *twas Hymen's tav'rite—Thought. 
Apace the giddy crowds advance, , 

And a lewd fatyr led the dance: 

[griev'd to ſee whole thouſands run, 

for oh! what thouſands were undone ! 

The ſage, when theſe mad troops he ſpy'd, 

pity lew to join their fide: 

The diſconcerted pairs began 

To rail againſt him, to a man; 

Yow'd they were ſtrangers to his name, 

Nor knew from whence the dotard came, 
But mark the ſequel—for this truth 

Highly concerns impetuous youth: 

Long ere the honey- moon could wane, 

Perdition ſeiz*d on ev'ry twain ; 

Atev'ry houſe, and all day long, 

Repentance ply'd her ſcorpion thong ; 

Diguſt was there with frowning mien, 

And every wayward child of Spleen. 
Hymen approach'd his awful ſane, 

Attended by a num'rous train: 

Love with each ſoft and nameleſs grace, 

Was firſt in favour, and in place ; 

Tien came the god with ſolemn gait, 

Whoſe ev'ry word was big with fate; 

His hand a flaming taper bore, 

That ſacred ſymbol, fam'd of yore: 

tue, adorn'd with ev'ry charm, 

dudain'd the gad's incumbent arm; 

leauty improv'd the glowing ſcene 

With all the roſes of eighteen : 

Yoath led the gaily-ſmiling fair, 

His purple pinions wav'd in air: 

Veelth, a cloſe hunks, walk'd hobbling nigh, 

With vulture-claw, and cagle-eye, 

duo threeſcore years had ſeen or more, 

lis ſaid his coat had ſeen a ſcore;) 

Proud was the wretch, though clad in rags, 

Treſuming much upon his bags. ; 
Afemalc next her arts diſplay'd, 

Poets alone can paint the maid : 

Trot me, Hogarth, (though great thy fame) 

Twould poſe thy ſkill to draw the ſame; 

And yet thy mimic pow'r is more 

Than ever painter's was before: 

Now ſhe was fait as cygnet's down, 

Now as Mat Prior's Emma, brown; 

Vol. "4 + 
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And, changing as the changing flow'r 
Her dreſs ſe — ev'ry —4 ; 
"Twas Fancy, child! Vou know the fair, 
Who pins your gown, and ſets your hair. 

Lo! the god mounts his throne of ſtate, 
And ſits the arbiter of fate : 
His head with radiant glories dreſt, 
Gently reclin'd on Virtue's breaſt : 

Love took his ſtation on the right, 

His quiver beam'd with golden light, 
Beauty uſurp'd the ſecond place, . 
Ambitious of diftinguiſh'd grace 

She claim'd this ceremonial joy, 
Becauſe related to the boy; 

(Said it was her's to point his dart, 
And ſpeed its paſſage to the heart); 
While on the' god's inferior hand 
Fancy and Wealth obtain'd their ſtand. 

And now the hallow'd rites proceed, 
And now a thouſand heart- ſtrings bleed. 

[ faw a blooming trembling bride, 
A toothleſs lover join'd her fide; 
Averſe ſhe turn'd her weeping face, 
And ſhudder'd at the cold embrace. 

But various baits their force impart: 

Thus titles lie at Celia's heart : A 
A paſſion much too foul to name, 
Colts ſupercilious prudes their fame: 
Prudes wed to publicans and ſinners; 
The hungry poet weds for dinners. 

The god with frown indignant view'd 


— 


| The rabble covetous or lewd; 


By ev'ry vice his altars ſtain'd, 

By ev'ry fool his rites profan'd : 

When Love complain'd of Wealth aloud, 

Affirming Wealth debauch'd the crowd; 

Drew vp in form his heavy charge, 

Deſiring to be heard at large. y 
The god conſents, the throng divide, 

The young eſpous'd the plaintiff's ſide: 

The old declar'd for the defendant, 

For Ape is Money's ſworn attendant. 
Love ſaid, that wedlock was deſign d 

By gracious Heav'n to match the mind; 

To pair the tender and the juſt, 

*. his the delegated truſt: 

That Wealth had play'd a knaviſh part, 

And taught the tongue to wrong the heart; 

But what avails the faithleſs voice ? | 

The injur'd heart diſdains the choice, 
Wealth firait rep!y'd, that Love was blind 


And talk'd at random of the mind: 


That killing eyes, and bleeding hearts, 
And all th' artillery of darts, 

Were long ago exploded fancies, 

And laugh'd at even in romances. 
Poets indeed ſtyle Love a treat, 
Perhaps for want of better meat: 
And Love mizht be delicious fare, 
Cou'd we, like potts, live on air. 


But grant that angels feaſt on Love, 


(Thoſe purer eſiences above) 
Yet Albion's ſons, he underſtood; 
Preferr'd a more ſubſtantial food. 
Thus while with gibes he dreſs'd his cauſe, 
His gray admirers hemm'd applauſe. 

With ſeeming conqueſt pert and proud, 


Wealth ſhook his ſides, and AY; loud; 
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When Fortune, to reſtrain his pride, 
And fond to favour Love beſide, 
Op'ning the miſer's tape-ty'd veſt, 
Diſclos'd the Cares which ſtung h's breaſt : 
Wealth ſtood abaſh'd at his diſgrace, 
And a deep crimſon fluſh'd his face. 
Love ſweetly ſimper'd at the ſight, 
His gay adherents laugh'd outright. 
The god, though grave his temper, ſmil'd, 
For Hymen dcarly priz'd the child. 
But he who triumphs o'er his brother, 
In turn is laugh'd at by another, 
Such cruel ſcores we often find 
Repaid the criminal in kind. 
For Poverty, that famijh'd fiend ! 
Ambitious of a wealthy friend, 
Advanc'd into the Miſer's place, 
And ſtar'd the ſtripling in the face; 
Whoſe lips grew pale, and cold as clay; 
I thought the chit would ſwoon away. 
The god was ſtudious to employ 
His cares to aid the vanquiſh'd boy ; 
And therefore iſſu'd his Pie 
That the two parties ſtrait agree. 
When both obey'd the god's commands, 
And Love and Riches join'd their hands. 
What wond'rous change in each was wrought, 
Believe me, fair, ſurpaſſes thought. 
If Love had many es beſore, 
He now had charms, ten thouſand more. 
If Wealth had ſerpents in his breaſt, 
They now were dead, or lull'd to reſt. 
Beauty, that vain affected thing, 
Who join'd the hymeneal ring, 
Approach'd with round unthinking face, 
And thus the trifler ſtates her caſe. 


She ſaid, that Love's complaints, twas known 


Exactly tally'd with her un; 
That wealth had learn'd the felon's arts, 
And robb'd her of a thouſand hearts; 
Deſiring judgment againſt Wealth, 
For falſchood, perjury, and ſtealth ; 
All which ſhe could on oath depole, 
And hop'd the court would lit his noſe. 

But Hymen, when he heard her name, 
Call'd her an interloping dame; 
Look'd through the crowd with angry ſtate, 
And blam'd the porter at the gate, 
For giving entrance to the fair, 
When ſhe was no eſſential there. 

To ſink this haughty tyrant's pride, 
He order'd Fancy to preſide. 
Hence, when debates on beauty riſe, 
And each bright fair diſputes the prize, 
To Fancy's court we ſtrait apply, 
And wait the ſentence of her eye; 
In Beauty's realms ſhe holds the ſeals, 
And her awards preclude appeals. 


LIFE. 
VISION VIII. 


Ler not the young my precepts ſhun ; 

Who light good counſels, are undone. 

Your poet ſung of Love's delights, 

Of halcyon days and joyous nights; 

To the gay fancy lovely themes; 

And ſain I'd hope they're more than dreams, 
— 
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But, if you pleaſe, before we part, 

I'd ſpeak a language to your heart, 

We'll talk of Life, though much, I fear, 
Th' ungrateful tale will wound your ear. 
You raiſe your ſanguine thoughts too high, 
And hardly know the reaſon why : 

But ſay Life's tree bears golden fruit, 
Some canker ſhall corrode the root; 

Some unexpected ſtorm ſhall riſe; 

Or ſcorching ſuns, or chilling ſkies; 

And (if experienc'd truths avail) 
All your autumnal hopes ſhall fail. 

« But, Poet, whence ſuch wide extremes? 
„Well may you ſtyle your labours Dreams, 
« A ſon of ſorrow thou, I ween, 

« Whoſe viſions are the brats of Spleen, 
« Is bliſs a vague unmeaning name 
Speak then the paſſions' uſe or aim; 

« Why rage deſires without controul, 

« And rouſe ſuch whirlwinds in the ſoul; 
«© Why Hope erects her tow'ring creſt, 
« And laughs, and riots in the breaſt ? 


| © Think not, my weaker brain turns round, 


Think not, I tread on fairy ground. 

| © Think not, your pulſe alone beats true— 

„Mine makes as healthful muſic too. 

„Our joys, when life's ſoft ſpring we trace, 

« Put forth their early buds apace. 

« See the bloom loads the tender ſhoot, 

The bloom conceals the future fruit. 

« Yes, manhood's warm meridian ſun 

„ Shall ripen what in ſpring begun. 

Thus infant roſes, ere they blow, 

In germinating cluſters grow; 

« And only wait the ſummer's ray, 

C To burſt and bloſſom to the day.” 
Vhat ſaid the gay unthinking boy? 

Methought Hilario talk'd of joy ! 

Tell, if thou canſt, whence joys ariſe, 

Or what thoſe mighty joys you prize, 

You'll find (and truſt ſuperior years) 

'The vale of life a vale of tears. 

Could Wiſdom teach, where joys abound, 

Or riches purchaſe them, when found, 

Would ſcepter'd Solomon complain, 

That all was flecting, falſe, and vain ?. 

Yet ſcepter'd Solomon could ſay, 


| Returning clouds obſcur'd his day. 


Thoſe maxims, which the preacher drew, 
The royal ſage experienc'd true. 
He knew the various itls that wait 


Our infant and meridian ſtate; 


That toys our earlieſt thoughts engage, 
And diff rent toys maturer age; : 
That grief at ev'ry ſtage appears, 

But diff rent griefs at diff 'rent years; 
That vanity is ſeen, in part, 

Inſcrib'd on ev'ry human heart; 


In the child's breaſt the ſpark began, 


Grows with his growth, and glares in man. 
But when in life we journey late, 
If follies die, do griefs abate ? 


Ah! what is Life at fourſcore years ? (tears! 
One dark, rough road of ſighs, groans, pains, aul 


Perhaps you'll think I act the ſame, 
As a fly ſharper plays his game: 
You triumph ew'ry deal nes poſes 
* 5 


He's ſure to triumph at the 


Who often wins ſome thouſands more 
Than twice the ſum you on before. 
But I'm a loſer with the reſt, 
For Life is all a deal at beſt ; 5 eg 
Where not the prize of wealth or fame, 
Repays the trouble of the game; 
A truth no winner e'er deny'd, 
An hour before that winner dy'd). 
Not that with me theſe prizes ſhine, | 
For neither fame nor wealth are mine. 
My cards —a weak plebeian band, 
With ſcarce an honour in my hand, 
mes ? And, ſince my trumps are very few, 
ms. What have I more to boaſt than you! 
Nor am I gainer by your fall! 
That harlot Fartune bubbles all. 
'Tis truth (receive it ill or well) 
is melancholy truth I tell. 1 
Why ſhould the preacher take your pence, 
And ſmother truth to flatter ſenſe ? 
Im ſure, phyſicians have no merit, 
| Who kill, through lenity of ſpirit. 
ind, That Life's a game, divines confeſs, 
This fays at cards, and that at cheſs: 
855 But if our views be center'd here, 
'Tis all a loſing game, I fear. 3 
e, Sailors, you know, when wars obtain, 
And hoſtile veſſels crowd the main, 
If they diſcover from afar 
A bark, as diſtant as a far, '. 
Hold the perſpective to their eyes, 
To learn its colours, ftrength, and ſize; 
And when this ſecret once they know, 
Make ready to receive the ſoe. 
Let you and I from ſailors learn 
Important truths of like concern. 
| clos'd the day, as cuſtom led. 
With reading, till the time of bed; 
Where Fancy, at the midnight hour, 
Again diſplay d her magic power, 
(For know, that Fancy like a ſpright, 
Preters the ſilent ſcenes of night.) 
the lodg*d me in a neighb'ring wood, 
; No matter where the thicket ſtood ; 
The genius of the place was nigh, 
And held two pictures to my eye. 
The curious painter had pourtray'd 
Life in each juſt and genuine ſhade. 
) They, who have only known its dawn, 
May think theſe lines too deeply drawn; 
But riper years, I fear, will ſhew, 
The wiſer artiſt paints too true. 
One piece preſents a rueſul wild. 
Where not a ſummer's ſun had ſmil'd : 
The road with thorns is cover'd wide, 
And Grief ſits weeping by the ſide ; 
Her tears with conſtant tenor flow, 
And form a mournful lake below ; 
Whoſe ſilent waters, dark and deep, 
1. Through all the gloomy valley creep. 
Paſſions that flatter, or that flag, 
Le ſbeaſts that fawn, or birds that prey. 
(tears; Here Vice aſſumes the ſerpent's ſhape ; 
ins, a There Folly perſonates the ape; | 
Here Av'rice gripes with harpies' claws; 
There Malice grins with tygers' jaws ; 
While ſons of miſchief, Art and Guile, 
te alligators of the Nile. | 


VISIONS, ; 
| Ev'n Pleaſure acts a treach'rous part, 
She charms the ſenſe, but f.ings the heart; 
| And when ſhe gulls us of our wealth, 
Or that ſuperior pearl, our health, 
Reſtores us nought but pains and woe, 
And drowns us in the lake below. 
There a commiſſion'd angel ſtands, 
With deſolation in his hands! 
He ſends the all-devouring flame, 
And cities hardly boaſt a name: 
Or wings the peſtilential blaſt, 885 


He ſpeaks—obedient tempeſts roar, 

And guilty nations are no more: 

He fpeaks—the fury Diſcord raves, 
And ſweeps whole armies to their graves z 
Or Famine lifts her mildew'd hand, 
And Hunger howls through all the land. 
Oh! what a wretch is man, I cry'd, 
Expos'd to death on ev'ry fide! 
And ſure as born, to be undone 

By evils which he cannot ſhun ! 

Beſides a thouſand baits to fin, 

A thouſand traitors lodg'd within ! 

For ſoon as Vice aſſaults the heart, 

The rebels take the demon's part. 

I ſigh, my aching boſom bleeds; 
When ſtrait the milder plan ſucceeds. 
The lake of tears, the dreary ſhore, 

The ſame as in the piece before. a 
But gleams of light are here diſplay d, 
To cheer the eye and gild the ſhade. 
Affliction ſpeaks a ſofter ſtyle, 

And Diſappointment wears a ſmile, 

A group of Virtues bloſſom near, 

Their roots improve by ev'ry tear. 
Here Patience, a maid! is nigh, 
To calm the ſtorm, and wipe the eye; 
Hope acts the kind phyſician's part, 

And warms the ſolitary heart; 

Religion nobler comfort brings _. 
Diſarms our griefs, or blunts their ſtings; 
Points out the balance on the whole, 
And Heav'n rewards the ſtruggling ſoul. 

But while theſe raptures I purſue, 
The genius ſuddenly withdrew. - 


DEATH. 

VISION IX, 
'T'rs thought my Viſions are too grave“; 
A proof I'm no deſigning knave. 
Perhaps if Int'reſt held the ſcales, 
I had devis'd quite diff rent tales; 
Had join'd the laughing low buffoon, 
And {ſcribbled ſatire and lampoon; 
Or ſtirr'd each ſource of ſoft deſire, 
And fann'd the coals of wanton fire; 
Then had my paltry Viſions fold, 
Yes, all my dreams had turn'd to gold; 
Had prov'd the darlings of the town, 
And Ia poet of renown |! 1 

Let not my aweful theme ſurpriſe, 

Let no unmanly fears ariſe. 


* 
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And lo! ten thouſands breathe their laſt : 
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I wear no melancholy hue, 

No wreaths of cypreſs or of yew. 

The ſhroud, the coffin, pill, or herſe, 
Shall ne'er deform my ſofter verſe: 
Let me conſign the fun'ral plume, 

The herald's paint, the ſculptur'd tomb, 
And all the ſolemn farce of graves, 

To undertakers and their ſla des. 

You know, that moral writers ſay 
The world's a ſtage, and life a play; 
That in this drama to ſuccecd, 

Requires much thought, and toil indeed! 
There ſtill remains one labour more, 
Perhaps a greater than before. 
Indulge the ſearch, and you ſhall find 
The harder taſk is ſtill behind; 

That harder taſk, to quit the ſtage 
In early youth, or riper age; 
To leave the company and place, 
With firmneſs, dignity, and grace. 

Come, then, the cloſing ſcenes ſurvey, 
*Tis the laſt act which crowns the. play. 
Do well this grand deciſive part, 

And gain the plaudit of your heart. 

Few greatly live in Wiſdom's eye 

But oh ! how few who greatly die! 
Who, when their days approach an end, 
Can meet the foe, as friend meets friend.“ 

Inſtructive heroes! tell us whence 

Your noble ſcorn of fleſh and ſenſe ! 

You part from all we prize ſo dear, 

Nor drop one ſoft reluctant tear: 

Part from thoſe tender joys of life, 

The friend, the parent, child, and wife. 
Death's black and ſtormy gulf you brave, 
And ride exulting on the wave; 

Deem thrones but trifles all !==no more 
Nor ſend one wiſhful look to ſhore. 

For foreign ports and lands unknown, 
Thus the firm ſailor leaves his own; 
Obedient to the riſing gale, 

Unmoors his bark; and ſpreads his fail; 
Defies the ocean, and the wind, 4 
Nor mourns the joys he leaves behind. 

Is Death a pow'rful monarch ? True 

Perhaps you dread the tyrant too ! 
Fear, like a fog, precludes the light, 
Or ſwells the object to the ſight. 

- Attend my viſionary page, 
And i'll difarm the tyrant's rage. 
Come, let this ghaſtly form appear, 
He's not ſo terrible when near. 

Diſtance deludes th* unwary eye, 
So clouds ſeem monſters in the ſky: 
Hold frequent converſe with him now, 
He'll daily wear a milder brow. 

Why is my theme with terror fraught ? 
Becauſe you ſhun the frequent thought. 
Say, when the captive pard is nigh, | 
Whence thy pale cheek and frighted eye? 
Say, why diſmay'd thy manly — 
When the grim lion ſhakes his creſt? 
Becauſe theſe ſavage fights are new— 
No keeper ſhudders at the view. 
Keepers, accuſtom'd to the ſcene, 
Approach the dens with look ſerene, 
Fearleſs their griſly charge explore, 
And imile to hear the tyrants roar, 
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«© Ay—but to die! to bid adieu! 
« An everlaſting farewel too ! 
« Farewel to ev'ry joy around ! 
« Oh! the heart ſickens at the ſound !” 


Stay, ſtripling—thou art 3 taught=s . 


Joy didit thou fay ?—diſcar 

Joys are a rich celeſtial fruit, 

And ſcorn a ſublunary root. 

What wears the face of joy below, 

Is often found but ſplendid woe. 

Joys here, like unſubſtantial fame, 

Are nothings with a pompous name; 

Or elſe, like comets in the ſphere, 

Shine with deſtruction in their rear. 
Paſſions, like clouds, obſcure the ſight, 

Hence mortals ſeldom judge aright. 


the thought. 


The world's a harſh unfruitful ſoil, 


Yet ſtill we hope, and ſtill we toll: 

Deceive ourſelves with wond'rous art, 

And diſappointment -wrings the heart. 
Thus when a miit collects around, 

And hovers o'er a barren ground, 

The poor deluded trav' ler ſpies 

Imagin'd trees and ſtructures riſe; 

But when the ſhrouded fun is clear, 

The deſert and the rocks appear. 
« Ah—but when youthfol blood runs high, 

„ Sure *tis a dreadful thing to die! 

« To die! and what exalts the gloom, 

« I'm told that man ſurvives the tomb 

« O! can the learned prelate find 

« What future ſcenes await the mind ? 

« Where wings the ſoul, diſlodg'd from clay? 

« Some courteous angel point the way! 

« That unknown ſomewhere in the ſkies! 

« Say, where that unknown ſomewhere lies; 

And kindly prove, when life is o'er, 

« 'Fhat pains and ſorrows are no more. 

« For doubttels dying is a curſe, 

« If p:eſent ills be chang'd for worſe,” 
Huſh, my young friend, forego the theme, 

And liſten to your poct's dream. | 
Erc-while I took an evening walk, 

Honorio join'd in ſocial talk. 

Along the lawns the zephyrs ſweep, 

Each ruder wind was tull'd aſleep. 

The iky, ail beauteous to behold, 

Was ftreak'd with azure, green, and gold; 

But, though ſerenely ſoft and fair, 

Fe ver hung brooding in the air; 

Then ſettled on Hormvrio's breaſt, 

Which ſhudder'd at the fatal gueſt. 

No drugs the kindly wiſh fulfl, 


} Diſcaſe cludes the doctor's {ki1]. 


The poiſon ſpreads through all the frame. 

Ferments, and kindles into flame, 

From fide to ſide Honorio turns, 

And now with thirſt inſatiate burns. 

His eyes reſign their wonted grace, 

Thoſe friendly lamps expire apace ! 

The brain's an uſeleſs organ grown, 

And Reaſdn tumbled from his throne. 
But while the purple ſurges glow, 

The currents thicken as they flow ; 

The blood in ev'ry diſtant part 

Stagnates and diſappoints the heart ; 

Defrauded of its crint{on ſtore, - 

The vital engine plays no more. 
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Honorio dead, the fun'ral bell 
Call'd ev'ry friend to bid farewel. 

[j0in'd the melancholy bier, 
And dropp'd the unavailing tear, 

The clock ſtruck twelve—when nature ſought 
Repoſe from all the pangs of thought; 
And while my limbs were ſunk to reſt, 
A viſion ſooth'd my troubled breaſt. 

[dream'd the ſpectre Death appear d, 
dream'd his hollow voice I heard! 
Methought th' imperial tyrant wore 
A fate no prince aſſum'd before. 

All nature fetch'd a gen'ral groan, 
And lay expiring round his throne. * 

I gaz'd-—when ſtrait aroſe to fight 

The moſt deteſted fiend of night. 

He ſnuffled with unequal pace, 

And conſcious ſhame deform'd his face, 

With jealous leer he ſquinted round, 

Or fix d his eyes upon the ground. 

From hell this frightful monſter came, 

Sin was his fire, and Guilt his name. 
This fury, with officlous care, 

Waited around the ſov'reign's chair; 

In robes of terrors dreſt the king, 

Andarm'd him with a banetul ſting ; 

Gave fierceneſs to the tyrant's eye, 

and hung the ſword upon his thigh. 

Diſeaſes next, a hideous crowd! 

Froclaim'd their maſter's empire loud; 

And, all obedient to his wall, 

flew in commillion'd troops to kill. 

A riſing whirlwind ſhakes the poles, | 
And lightning glares, and thunder rolls. 
The monarch and his train prepare 
Jo range the foul tempeſtuous air. 

Strait to his ſhoulders he _—_ 

Two pinions of enormous ſize! 

Methought I ſaw the ghaſtly form 

Stretch his black wings, and mount the ſtorm, 
Then Fancy's airy horſe 1 ſtrode, 

And join'd the army on the road. 

Asthe grim conqu'ror urg'd his way, 

He ſcatter'd terror and diſmay. 

Thouſands a penfive aſpect wore, 

Thouſands who ſneer'd at Death before. 

Life's records riſe on ev'ry ſide, 

And Conſcience ſpreads thoſe volumes wide; 
Which faithful regiſters were brought 
By pale-ey' d Fear and buſy Thought. 

Thoſe faults which artful men conceal, 

Stand here engrav'd with pen of ſtecl, 

By Conſcience, that impartial ſcribe! 

Whoſe honeſt palm diſdains a bribe. 

Their actions all like critics view, 

And all like faithful critics too. 

As guilt had ſtain'd life's various ſtage, 

What tears of blood bedew'd the page! 

All ſhudder*d at the black account, 

And fcarce believ'd the vaſt amount! 

All vow'd a ſudden change of heart, 

Would Death'relent, and {heath his dart. 

But, when the awful foe withdrew, 

All to their follies fled anew. 

So hen a wolf, who ſcours at large, 
Springs on the ſhepherd's fleecy charge, 
The flock in wild diſorder fly, 

And caſt bchind a frequent eye; 
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But, when the victim's borne away, 
They ruth to paſture and to play. 


Indulge my dream, and let my pen 
Paint thoſe unmeaning creatures, men. 
Carus, with pains and ſickneſs worn, 


Chides the ſlow night, and ſighs for morn; 
Soon as he views the eaſtern ray, 

He mourns the quick return of day; 
Hourly laments protracted breath, 


And courts the healing hand of Death. 


Verres, PP with guilt and ſhame, 
1 d in fortune, health, and fame, 
Pines for his dark ſepulchral bed, 


Shipwreck 


To mingle with th' unheeded dead. 
With tourſcore years gray Natho bends, 


A burden to himſelf and friends; 

And with impatience ſeems to wait 
The friendly hand of ling'ring fate. 
So hirelings wiſh their labour done, 


And often eye the weſtern ſun. 


The monarch hears their various 
Deſcends, and brings the wiſh'd rel 


grief, 
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On Death with wild ſurpriſe they ſtar d; 


All ſeem'd averſe! All unprepar'd! 


As torrents ſweep with rapid force, 
The grave's pale chief purſu'd his courſe. 


No human pow'r can or withſtand, 

Or ſhun the conquelts of his hand. 

Oh! could the prince of upright mind, 
And, as a guardian angel, kind, 

With ev'ry heart-felt worth beſide, 
Turn the keen ſhaft of Death aſide, 


When would the brave Auguſtus join 


Ihe aſhes ot his ſacred line 


But Death maintains no partial war, 
He mocks a ſultan or a czar. 


He lays his iron hand on all 


Yes, kings, and ſons of kings muſt fall! 
A truth Britannia lately felt, 


And trembled to her centre * 


Could ableſt flateſmen ward the blow, 
Would Grauville own this common foe ? 
For greater talents ne er were known 


To grace the fav'rite of a throne. 
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Could genius fave—wit, learning, fire, ' 


Tell me, would Cheiterfield expire? 
Say, would his glorious ſun decline, 
And ſet like your pale ſtar or mine ? 

Could ev'ry virtue of the ſky— 7, 


Would Herring f, Butler t, Secker 5 die? 
Why this addreſs to peerage all 
Untitled Allen's virtues call! 


If Allen's worth demands a place, 

Lords, with your leave, 'tis no diſgrace. . 
Though high your ranks in heralds” rolls, 
. Know Virtue fco ennobles ſouls, 


By her that private man's renown'd, 
Who pours a thouſand bleſſings round. 


While Allen takes Amiction's part, 


And draws out all kis gen'rous heart ; 


Anxious to ſeize the fleeting day, 


Leſt unimprov'd it ſteal away; 


® Referring to the death of bis late Royal Highneſs 


Frederic Prince of Wales. 


+ Archbijbop of Canterbury. 


+ Late Biſbop of Durbam. 
$ Biſbop of Oxford. 
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While thus he walks with jealous ſtrife 


Through goodnefs, as he walks through life, 


Shall not I mark nis radiant path ?— 
Riſe, muſe, and ling the Man of Bath 
Publiſh abroad, could goodneſs ſave, 
Allen weuld diſappaint the grave; 
"Tranſlated to the heav'nly ſhore, 

- Like Enoch, when his walk was o'er. 
Not Beauty's pow'rful pleas reſtrain 
Her pleas are trifling, weak, and vain; 
For women pierce with ſhricks the air, 


Smite their bare breaſts, and rend their hair. 
All have a doleful tale to tell, 5 


How friends, ſons, daughters, huſbands fell ! 
Alas! is life our fay'rite theme ! 3 

Tis all a vain, or painful dream. 

A dream which fools or cowards prize, 

But lighted by the brave or wiſe, 

Who lives, for others' ills muſt groan, 

Or bleed for ſorrows of his own ; 

Muſt journey on with weeping eye, 

Then pant, fink, agonize, and die. 

And ſhall a man arraign the ſkies, 
Becauſe man lives, and mourns, and dies? 
Impatient reptile ! Reaſon cry'd; © 
Arraign thy paſſion and thy pride. 

Retire, and commune with thy heart, 


Aſk, whence thou cam'ſt, and what thou art. 


Explore thy body and thy mind, 5 
Thy ſtation too, why here aflign'd. 

The ſearch ſhall teach thee life to prize, 
And make thee grateful, good, and wiſe. 
Why do you roam to foreign climes, - - 
To ſtudy nations, modes, and times; 

A ſcience.often dearly bought, 

And often what avails you nought ? 

Go, man, and act a wiſer part, 

'Study the ſcience of your heart. 

This home philoſophy, you know, 

Was priz*d ſome thouſand years ago“. 
Then why abroad a frequent gueſt ? - 
Why ſuch a ſtranger to your breaſt? 
Why turn ſo many volumes o'er, 

Till Dodfley can ſupply no more ? 

Not all the volumes on thy ſhelf, 

Are worth that fingle volume, Self. 

For who this ſacred book declines, 
Howe'er in other arts he ſhines; 
Though ſmit with Pindar's noble rage, 
Or vers'd in Tully's manly page; 
'Though deeply read in Plato's ſchool ; 
With all his knowledge is a fool. 
Proclaim the truth—ſay, what is man? 
His body from the duſt began; . * 
And when a few ſhort years are o'er, 
The crumbling fabric is no more. 


But whence the ſoul? From heaven it came! 


Oh! prize this intellectual flame. 
This nobler Self with rapture ſcan, 

*Tis mind alone which makes the man. 
Truſt me, there's not a joy on earth, 
But from the ſoul derives its birth. 

Aſk the young rake (he'll anſwer right) 
Who treats by day, and drinks by night, 
What makes his entertainments ſhine, . 
What gives the reliſh to his wine; 


* £XNOW THYSEL Fama celebrated 
F Clilo, one of th: ſeven wiſe men of Greece. 
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He'll tell thee (if he fcorns the be aſt), 
That ſocial pleaſures form the feat. 
The charms of beauty too ſhall cloy, 
' Unleſs the ſoul exalts the joy. 
The mind muſt animate the face, 
Or cold and taſteleſs ev'ry grace. 
What! mutt the ſoul her pow'rs diſpenſe 


To raiſe and ſwell the joys of ſenſe ?— 


Know too, the joys of ſenſe contraul, 
And clog the motions of the ſoul ; 
Forbid her pinions to aſpire, 

Damp and impair her native fire : 

And ſate as Senſe (that tyrant): reigns, 
She holds the empreſs, Soul, in chains, 


{ Inglorious bondage to the mind, 


Heaven-born, ſublime, and unconfin'd ! 
She's independent, fair, and great, 

And juſtly claims a large eitate ; 

She alks no borrow'd aids to ſhine, 

She boaſts within a golden mine; 

But, like the treaſures of Peru, 

Her wealth lies deep and far from view. 
Say, ſhall the man who knows her worth, 
Debaſe her dignity and birth ; . 
Or e' er repine at Heaven's decree, 
Who kindly gave her leave to be; 
Call'd her from nothing into day, 


And built her tenement of clay? 
Hear and accept me for your guide, 


(Reaſon ſhall ne*er deſert your ſide). 
Who liſtens to my wiſer voice, 


Can't but applaud his Maker's choice; 
Pleas'd with that Firſt and Sovereign Cauſe, 
{ Pleas'd with unerring Wiſdom's laws 


Secure, ſince Sovereign Goodneſs reigns, 


Secure, ſince Sovereign Pow'er obtains. 


With curious eyes review thy frame, 
This ſcience ſhall direct thy claim. 
Doſt thou indulge a double view, 

A long, long life, and happy too ? 


| Perhaps a farther boon you crave 


To lie down eaſy in the grave: 
Know then my dictates muſt prevail, 


4 Or ſurely each fond wiſh ſhall fail.— 


Come then, is happineis thy aim ? 

Let mental joys be all thy game, 
Repeat the ſearch, and mend your pace, 
The capture ſhall reward the chace. 


Let ev'ry minute, as it ſprings, 


Convey freſh knowledge on its wings; 


Let ev'ry minute, as it flies, 


Record thee good as well as wiſe. 

While ſuch purſuits your thoughts engage, 
In a few years you'll live an age. 

Who meaſures life by rolling years? 

Fools meaſure by revolving ſpheres. 

Go thou, and fetch th* unerring rule 
From Virtue's, and from Wiſdom's ſchool. 
Who well improves life's ſhorteft day, 
Will ſcarce regret its letting ray; 
Contented with his ſhare of light, 


Nor fear nor with th' approach of night. 


And when diſeaſe aſſaults the heart, 
When Sickneſs triumphs over art, 
Reflections on a life well paſt, 


Shall prove a cordial to the laſt; 
This med'cine ſhall the ſoul ſuſtain, 
And ſoften or ſupend her pain; 
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dull break Death's fell tyrranic pow'r, 
aud calm the troubled dying hour, 

Bleſt rules of cool prudential age! 
[liten'd, and rever'd the ſage. 
When lo! a form divinely bright 
Deſcends and burſts upon my fight, 
4 ſeraph of illuſtrious birth: 
(Religion was her name ou earth) 
dupremely ſweet her radiant face, 
And blooming with celeſtial grace ! 
Three ſhining cherubs form'd her train, 
Way'd their light wings, and reach'd the plain; 
Raith, with ſublime and piercing eye, 
and pinions fluttering for the ſky ; 
Here Hope, that ſmiling angel ſtands, 
And golden anchors grace her hands: 
There Charity, in robes of white, 
faireſt and fav*rite maid of light! 
The ſeraph ſpake—'tis Reaſon's part, 
To govern and to guard the heart ; 
To lull the wayward ſoul to reſt, s 
When hopes and fears diſtract the breaſt. 
Reaſon may calm this doubtful ſtrife, 
And ſteer thy bark through various life: 
But when the ſtorms of death are nigh, 
And midnight darkneſs veils the ſky, 
Shall Reaſon then direct thy ſail, 
Diſperſe the clouds, or ſink the gale ? 
Stranger, this ſkill alone is mine, 
Skill ! that tranſcends his ſcanty line. 
That hoary ſage has counſell'd right. 
be wiſe, nor ſcorn his friendly light. 
Revere thyſelf—thou'rt near ally'd 
To angels on thy better fide. ' 
How various e*er their ranks or kinds, 
Angels are but unbodied minds; 
When the partition walls decay, 
Men emerge angels from their clay. 
Yes, when the frailer body dies, 
The ſoul aſſerts her kindred ſkies. 
But minds, though ſprung from heav'nly race, 
Muſt firſt be tutor'd for the place. 
(The joys above are underſtood, 
And reliſh'd only by the good), 
Who ſhall aſſume this guardian care? 
Who ſhall ſecure their birthright there? 
Souls are my charge—to me tis giv'n 
Jo train them for their native heav'n. 
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Know then Who bow the early knee, 
And give the willing heart to me; | 
Who wiſely, when temptation waits, 

Elude her frauds, and ſpurn her baits ; 

Who dare to own my injur'd cauſe, 
(Though fools deride my ſacred laws); . 
Or ſcorn to deviate to the wrong, 
Though perſecution lifts her thong; 

Though all the ſons of hell conſpire 

To raiſe the ſtake, and light the fire; 

Know, that for ſuch ſuperior ſouls, 

There lies a bliſs beyond the poles; 

Where ſpirits ſhine with purer ray, 

And brighten to meridian day; 

Where love, where boundleſs friendſhip rules, 
(No friends that change, no love that cools) | 
Where riſing floods of knowledge roll, 

And pour and pour upon the ſoul ! 


| But where's the paſſage to the ſkies ?— 


The road through Death's black valley lies. 
Nay, do not thudder at my tale 
Though dark the ſhades, yet ſafe the vale. 
This path the beſt of men have trod; 
And who'd decline the road to God.? 
Oh! 'tis a glorious boon to die! 
This favour can't be priz'd too high, 
While thus ſhe ſpake, my looks expreſs d 
The raptures kindling in my breaſt ; 
My ſoul a fix'd attention gave; 
When the ſtern monarch of the grave 
With haughty ſtrides approach'd—Amaz'd 
I ſtood, and trembled as I gaz'd. 
The ſeraph calm'd each anxious fear, 
And kindly wip'd the falling tear; 
| Then haſted with expanded wing 
To meet the pale terrific king. 
But now what milder ſcenes ariſe ? 
The tyrant drops his hoſtile guiſe. 
He ſeems a youth divinely fair, 
In graceful ringlets waves his hair. 
His wings their whitening plumes diſplay, 
His burniſh'd plumes reflect the day. 
Light flows his ſhining azure veſt, 
And all the angel ſtands confeſt. 

I view'd the change with ſweet ſurpriſe, 
And oh! I panted for the ikies; 
Thank'd Heav'n that e'er I drew my breath, 
And triumph'd in the thoughts of death. 


FAB 


The Advantages of Application and Diligence in 
our earlier Years, and the deſtrudtive Conſe- 
quences of Pride and Cruelty. 


FABLE I. 
TRE BEE, THE ANT, AND THE SPARROW» 


My dears, *tis ſaid in days of old, 


That beaſts could talk, and birds could ſcold, 


L E S. 


But now it ſeems the human race 
Alone engroſs the ſpeaker's place. 
Let lately, if report be true, 
(And much the tale relates to you) 
There met a ſparrow, ant, and bee, 
Which reaſon'd and convers'd as we. 
Who reads my page will doubtleſs grant, 
That Phe's the wiſe induſtrious ant. | 
And all with half an eye may ſee, 
That Kitty is the buſy bee. 
4B uy 
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Such talk was hateful to her breaſt, 


Here then are two—But where's the third? 
Go ſearch your ſchool, you'll find the bird. 
Your ſchool ! I aſk your pardon, fair, 
I'm ſure you'll find no ſparro there. | 

Now to my tale.—One Summer's morn 

A bee rang'd o'er the verdant lawn; 
Studious to huſband every hour, 
And make the moſt of ev'ry flow'r. 
Nimble from ſtalk to ſtalk ſhe ſites, 
And loads with yellow wax her thighs; 
With which the artiſts builds her comb, 
And keeps all tight and warm at home; 
Or from the cowſlip's golden bells 

Sucks honey to enrich her cells; 

Or every tempting roſe purſues, 
Or ſips the lily's fragrant dews, 
Vet never robs the ſhining bloom, 
Or of its beauty or perfume. ' 
Thus ſhe diſcharg'd in every way, 
The various duties of the day. 

It chanc'd a frugal ant was near, 
Whoſe brow was furrow'd o'er by care: 
A great economiſt was the, 7 
Nor leſs induſtrious than the bee: 

By penſive parents often taught 

What ills ariſe from want of thought; 
That poverty on ſloth depends, 

On poverty the loſs of friends. 
Hence every day the ant is found 
With anxious ſtep to tread the ground: 
With curious ſearch to trace the grain, 
And drag the heavy load with pain. 

The active bee with pleaſure ſaw 

"The ant fulfil her parents law. 

Ah! fiſter-labourer, ſays ſhe, 

How very fortunate are we ! 

Who taught in infancy to know, 

The comforts which from labour flow, 
Are independent of the great, 

Nor know the wants of pride and ſtate. 
Why is our food fo very ſweet ? 
Becauſe we earn before we eat.- 

Why are our wants ſo very few ? 
Becauſe we nature's calls purſue, 
Whence our complacency of mind? 
Becauſe we act our parts afſign'd. 
Have we inceſſant taſks to do? 

Is not all nature buſy too? 

Doth not the ſun with conſtant pace 
Perſiſt to run his annual race? 

Do not the ſtars which ſhine ſo bright, 
Renew their courſes every night? 
Doth not the ox obedient bow 

His patient neck, and draw the plough? 
Or when did e'er the generous ſteed 
Withhold his labour or his ſpeed ? 

If you all nature's ſyſtem ſcan, 

The only idle thing is man. 

A wanton ſparrow long'd to hear 
This ſage diſcourſe, and trait drew near. 
The bird was talkative and loud, 
And very pert, and very proud; 

As worthleſs and as vain a thing 
Perhaps as ever wore a wing. 

She found, as on a ſpray ſhe ſat, 

The little friends were deep in chat; 
That virtue was their favourite theme, 
And toil and probity their ſcheme: 


* 


* 


She thought them arrant prudes at beſt. 
When to diſplay her naughty mind, 
Hunger with cruelty combin'd ; 

She view'd the ant with ſavage eyes, 
And hopt and hopt to ſnatch her prize, 
The bee, who watch'd her opening bill, 
And gueſs'd her fell deſign to kill; 
Atk'd her from what her anger role, 
And why ſhe treated ants as fues? - 

The ſparrow her reply began, 

And thus the converſation ran: 

- Whene'er I am diſpos'd to dine, 
I think the whole creation mine 5 
That l'm a bird of high degree, 
And every inſect made for ine. 
Hence oft I ſearch the emmet brood, 
For emmets are delicious food. 
And oſt in wantonneſs and play, 
I ſlay ten thouſand in a day: 
For truth it is, without diſguiſe, 
That I love miſchief as my eyes. 

Oh ! fie, the honeſt bee reply'd, 
fear you make baſe man your guide. 
Of every creature ſure the worſt, 
Though in creation's ſcale the firſt ! 
Ungrateful man! "tis ftrange he thrives, 
Who burns the bees to rob their hives: 
I hate his vile adminiſtration, 

And io do all the emmet nation. 

What fatal foes to birds are men, 
Quite from the eagle to the wren: 

Oh! do not mens example take, 

Who milchief do for miſchief's take ; 
But ſpare the ant—her worth demands 
Eſteem and friendſhip at your hands. 
A mind with every virtue bleſt, 

Muſt raiſe compaſſion in your breaſt. 
Virtue! rejoin'd the ſneering bird, 
Where did you learn that Gothic word ? 

Since I was hatch'd I never heard 
That virtue was at all rever'd, 

But ſay it was thę ancieuts? claim, 
Yet moderns difavow the name. 
Unleſe, my dear, you read romances, 

I cannot reconcile your fancies, 

Virtue in fairy tales is ſeen 

To play the goddeſs or the queen; 

But what's a queen without the pow'r, 


Or beauty, child, without a dow'r? 


Yet this is all that virtue brags;, 

At beſt *tis only worth in rags. 

Such whims my very heart derides, 
Indeed you make me burſt my ſides. 
Truſt me, Miſs Bee—to ſpeak the truth, 
I've copied man from earlieſt youth; 
The ſame our taſte, the fame our ſchool, 
Paſſion and appetite our rule : 

And call me bird, or call me finner, 

I'll ne'er forego my ſport or dinner. 

A prowling cat the miſcreant ſpies, 
And wide expands her amber eyes. 
Near and more near Grimalkin draws, 
She wags her tail, protends her paws; 
Then ſpringing on her thoughtleſs prey, 
She bore the vicious bird away. 

Thus in her cruelty and-pride, 

The wicked, wanton ſparrow: dy'd. 
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Nat true Virtue confifts in Action, and not in 


Speculation. 


FABLE II. 


THE SCHOLAR AND THE CAT. 
! 


L430UR entitles man to eat, 

The idle have no claim to meat. 

This rule muſt every ſtation fit, 
Recauſe *tis drawn from ſacred writ. 
And yet to feed on ſuch condition, 
Almoſt +mounts to prohibition. 


Rome's prieſthood would be doom'd, I fear, 


To eat ioup maigre all the year. 
And would not Oxford's cloiſter'd ſon 
By this hard ſtatute be undone ? 
ju truth, your poet, were he fed 
No oft'ner than he earns his bread, 
The vengeance of this law would feel, 
And often go without a meal. 

It ſeem'd a ſcholar and his cat 
Together join'd in ſocial chat. 
When thus the letter'd ſage began 
Of what vaſt conſequence is man ! 
Lords of this nether globe we thine, 
Our tenure's held by right divine. 
Here independence waves its plea, 
All creatures bow the vaſſal knee. 
Nor earth alone can bound our reign, 
Ours is the empire of the main. 


True—man's a ſovereign prince—but ſay, 


What art ſuſtains the monarch's ſway. 
day from what ſource we fetch ſupplies, 
'Tis here the grand inquiry lies. 


Strength is not man's—for ſtrength muſt ſuit 


Feſt with the ſtructure of a brute, 

Nor craft nor cunning can ſuffice, 

A fox might then diſpute the prize. 

To godlike reaſon *tis we owe 

Our ball and ſceptre here below. 
Now your aflociate next explains 

To whom precedence appertains. 

And ſure *tis eaſy to divine 

The leaders of this royal line. 

Note that all tradeſmen I atteſt 

But petty princes at the beſt. 

Superior excellence you'll find 

In thoſe who cultivate the mind. 

Hence heads of colleges, you'll own, 

Tranſcends th* aſſeſſors of a throne. 

Say, Evans, have you any doubt ? 

You can't offend by ſpeaking out. 
With viſage placid and ſedate, 

Puſs thus addreſs'd her learned mate: 
We're told that none in nature's plan 

Diſputes preeminence with man. 

But this is {till a dubious caſe 

Tome, and all our purring race. 

We grant indeed to partial eyes 

Men may appear ſupremely wile. 

But our ſagacious rabbies bold, 

That all which glitters is not gold. 

Pray, if your haughty claims be true, 

Why are our manners ap'd by you ? 

Whene'er you think, all cats agree, 

Lou ſhut your optics juſt as we. 


Pray, why like cats ſo rapt in thought, 
If you by cats were never taught ? 
But know our tabby ſchools maintain 
Worth is not center'd in the brain. 
Nor that our ſages thought deſpiſe 
No—but in action virtue lies. 

We find it by experience fact, 4 
That thought muſt ripen into act; 

Or cat no real fame acquires, 

But virtue in the bud expires. 

This pvint your orchard can decide 
Obſerve its gay autumnal pride. 
For trees are held in high repute, 

Not for their bloſſoms, but their fruit. 


It fo, then Millar's page decrees 


Mere ſcholars to be barren trees. 
But if theſe various reaſons fail, 
Let my example once prevail. 
When to your chamber you repair, 
Your property employs my care. 
And while you tink in ſweet repoſe, 
My faithful eyelids never cloſe. 
When hunger prompts the mouſe to ſteal, 
Then I diſplay my honeſt zeal ; 
True to my charge, theſe talons ſeize _ 
The wretch, who dares purloin your cheeſe. 


Or ſhould the thief aſſault your bread, 


I ſtrike the audacious felon dead. 

Nor ſay I ſpring at ſmaller game— 
My proweſs ſlaughter'd rats proclaim. 
I'm told your generals often fly, 

When danger, and when death is nigh. 
Nay, when nor death nor danger's near, 
As your court-martials make appear. 
When in your ſervice we engage, 

We brave the pilfering villain's rage; 
Ne'er take advantage of the night, 

To meditate inglorious flight ; 

But ſtand reſolv'd, when foes defy, 

To conquer, or to bravely die. 

Hence, bookworm, learn our duty here 
Is active life in every ſphere. 

Know too, there's ſcarce a brute but can 
Inſtruct vain ſupercilious man. 


That our Fortitude and Perſeverance ſhould be 
proportionate to the Degree and Duration of our 
Sufferings. 


FABLE III. 


NEPTUNE AND THE MARINER Ss 


WuxV ſore calamities we feel, 

And ſorrow treads on ſorrow's heel, 
Our courage and our ſtrength, we ſay, 
Are inſufficient for the day. 

Thus man's a poor dejected elf, 

Who fain would run away from ſelf. 
Yet turn to Germany, you'll find 

An Atlas of a human mind ! 

But here I deviate from my plan, 

For Pruſſia's king is more than man! 
Inferior beings ſuit my rhyme, 

My ſcheme, my genius, and my time 
Men, birds, and beaſts, with now and then 
A pagan god to grace my pen. 
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A veſſel bound for India's coaſt, 
The merchants confidence and boaſt, 
Puts forth to ſea—the gentle deep 
Beſpeaks its boiſterous god aſleep. 
Three cheerful ſhouts the ſailors gave, 
And zephyrs curl the ſhining wave. 
A halcyon ſky prevails a while, 
The tritons and the nereids ſmile. 
+ Theſe omens faireſt hopes impreſs, 
And half enſure the George ſucceſs, 
What caſual ills theſe hopes deſtroy! 
To change how ſubje every joy : 
When dangers moſt vemote appear, 
Experience proves thoſe dangers near. 
Thus, boaſt of health whene'er you pleaſe, 
Health is next neighbour to diſeaſe. ; 
Tis prudence to ſuſpect a foe, 
And fortitude to meet the blow. 

In wiſdom's rank he ſtands the firſt, 
Who ſtands prepar d to meet the worſt. 
For lo! unnumber'd clouds ariſe, 

The ſable legions ſpread the ſkies. 
The ſtorm around the veſſel raves, 
The deep diſplays a thouſand graves. 
With active hands and fearleſs hearts 
The ſailors play their various parts; 
They ply the pumps, they furl the ſails, 
Yet nought their diligence avails. 
The tempeſt thickens every hour, 
And mocks the feats of human pow'r. 
The ſailors now their fate deplore, 
Eſtrang'd to every fear before. 
With wild ſurpriſe their eye-balls glare, 
Their honeſt breaſts admit deſpair. ; 
All further efforts they decline, 
At once all future hopes reſigu ; 
And thus abandoning their (kill, 
They give the ſhip te drive at will. 
Strait enter*'d with majeſtic grace, 
A form of more than human race, 
The god an azure mantle wore, 
His hand a forked ſceptre bore ; 
When thus the monarch of the main 
How dare you deem your labours vaia ? 
Shall man exert himſelf the leſs, Ne 
Becauſe ſuperior dangers preſs ? 
How can I think your hearts fincere, 
Unleſs you bravely perſevere ? 
Know, mortals, that when perits riſe, 
Perils enhance the glorious prize. 
But, who deſerts himſelf, ſhall be 
Deſerted by the gods and me. 
Hence to your charge, and do your beſt, 
My trident ſhall do all the reſt. 
The mariners their taſk renew, 
All to their deſtin'd province flew. 
The winds are huſh'd—the ſea ſubſides, 
The gallant George in ſafety rides. 


The Folly of paſſing a haſty and derogatory Judg- 
ment upon the noxious Animals of the Creation. 


FABLE IV. 


THE BEAU AND THE VIPER, 


ALL wite philoſophers maintain 
Nature created nought in vain. 
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Yet ſome with ſupercilious brow, 
Deny the truth aſſerted now. 

What if I ſhow that only man, 
Appears defective in the plan ! 

Say, will the ſceptic lay afide 

His ſneers, his arrogance, and pride? 

A beau imported freſh from France, 
Whoſe ſtudy was to dreſs and dance ; 
Who had betimes, in Gallia's ſchool, 
Crafted the coxcomb on the fool; 
Approach'd a wood one Summer's day, 
To ſcreen him from the ſcorching ray. 
And as he travers'd through the grove, 
Scheming of gallantry and love, 

A viper's ſpiry folds were ſeen, 
Sparkling with azure, gold and green ; 
The beau indignant, weak, and proud, 
With tranſport thus exclaim'd aloud=. 

Avaunt, deteſted fiend of night ! 
Chou torture to the human ſight ! 
To every reptile a diſgrace, 
And fatal to our godlike race.” 
Why were ſuch creatures form'd as you; 
Unleſs to prove my doctrine true; 
That when we view this nether ſpherg, 
Nor wiſdom nor deſign appear ? 

The ſerpent rais'd his angry creſt, 
An honeft zeal inflam'd his breaſt. 
His hiſſings ſtruck the fopling's ear, 
And ſhook his very ſoul with fear. 
Inglorious wretch ! the viper cries, 
How dare you broach infernal lies? 
Is there, in all creation's chain, . 
A link ſo worthleſs and fo vain ? 
Grant that your dreſs were truly thine, 
How can your gold compare with mine ? 
Your veſtments are of garter hue, 
Mine boaſt a far ſuperior blue. 

You ſtyle me reptile in contempt, 
You are that very reptile meant ; 

A two-legg'd thing which crawls on earth, 
Void of utility and worth. 9, 

You call me fatal to your race 

Was ever charge ſo falſe and baſe? 
You can't in all your annals find, 
That unprovok'd we hurt mankind. 

Uninjur'd men in miſchief deal, 


[We only bite the hoſtile heel. 


Do we not yield our lives to feed, 
And fave your vile diſtemper'd breed? 
When leproſy pollutes your veins, 
Do not we purge the lothſome ſtains ? 
When riot and exceſs prevail, 
And health, and ſtrepgth, and ſpirits fail; 
Doctors from us their aid derive, 
Hence penirential rakes revive. 
We bleed to make the caitiffs dine *, 
Or drown to medicate their wine. 
You aſk, my poiſon to what end? 
Minute philoſopher, attend. 
Nature, munificent and wiſe, 
To all our wants adapts ſupplies. 
Our frames are fitted to our need, 
Hence greyhounds are endu'd with ſpeed. 


ſerved to table as cels. 


* Upon ſome occafion vipers are dreſſed, ard 


„ and 


FABLES. 
\ Diſpute their property, and fhare, 


lions by force their prey ſubdue, 
y force maintain their empire too: 
Jut power, although the lion's fame, 
Was ne ver known the viper's claim. 
Obſerve, when 1 unroll my length— 
iy, is my ſtructure form'd for ſtrength? 
Poth not celerity imply 
(+ legs to run, or wings to fly? 
My jaws are conſtituted weak, 
fence poiſon lurks behind my cheek, 
ks lightning quick my fangs convey h 
This liquid to my wounded prey. . 
The venom thus enſures my bite, 
For wounds preciude the victim's flight. 
zut why this deadly juice, you cry, 
To make the wretched captive die ? 
Why not poſſeſs'd of ſtronger jaws, 
or 2rm'd like ſavage brutes with claws ? 
Can ſuch weak arguments perſuade ? 
Ak rather, why were vipers made? 
To me my poiſon's more than wealth, 
And to ungrateful mortals health, 
lu this benevolent deſign 
My various organs all combine. 
Strike out the poiſon from my frame, 
My ſyſtem were no more the ſame. 
Ithen ſhould want my comferts duc, 
Nay, loſe my very being too. 
Aud you'd, as doctors- all agree, 
A ſovereign medicine loſe in me. 
Now learn, *tis arrogance in man, 
To cenſure what he cannot ſcan. | 
Nor dare to charge God's works with ill, 
Since vipers Kind defigns fulfil: 
zut give injurious ſcruples o'er, 
Be ſtill, be humble, and adore. 


Nat Happineſs is much more equally diſtributed, 
than the generality of Mankind are appriſed of. 


FABLE V. 


THE SNAIL AND THE GARDENER, 


Waex ſons of fortune ride on high, 

How do we point the admiring eye! 

With fooliſh face of wonder gaze, 

And often covet what we praiſe. 

How do we partial nature chide, 

As deat to every ſon beſide ! 

Ur cenſure the miſtaken dame, 

As if her optics were to blame! 

Thus we deem nature moſt unkind, 

Ur what's as bad, we deem her blind, 
But when inferior ranks we ſee, 

Who move in humbler ſpheres than we; 

Nen by compariſons are taught, 

Nature is not fo much in fault. 

Yet mark my tale—the poet's pen 

Stall vindicate her ways to men. 
Within a garden, far from town, 

There dwelt a ſnail of high renown ; 

Who by tradition, as appears, | 

Had been a tenant ſeveral years. 

öde ſpent her youth in wiſdom's page 

Hence honour'd and rever'd in age. 

Do ſnails at any time contend, 

inſult a neighbour or a friend; 


{ 


. 
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Or in a cherry or a pear ? . 
No lord chief juſtice, all agree, 
So able, and io juſt as ſhe ! 
Whichever way their cauſes went, 
All parties came away eontent. 
At length ſhe found herſelf decay, 
Death lent mementos every day. 
Her drooping ſtrength ſuſtains no more 
The ſhell, which on her back ſhe bore. 
The eye had loft its viſual art, 
The heavy ear refus'd its part ; 
The teeth perform'd their office ill, 
And every member fail'd her will. 
But no defects in mind appear, 
Her intellects are ſtrong and clear. 
Thus when his glorious courſe is run, 
How brightly ſhines the ſetting ſun ! 
The news through all the garden ſpread, 
The neighbours throng'd about her bed; 
Cheerful ſhe rais'd her voice aloud, 
And thus addreſs'd the weeping' crowd: 
My friends, I'm haſt'ning to the grave, 
And know, nor plum, nor peach can ſave. 
Yes, to thoſe manſions go I muſt, 
Where our goed fathers ſleep in duſt. 
Nor am I backward to explore | { 
That gloomy vale they trod before. 
Gainſt fate's decree what can I ſay? 
Like other ſnails I've had my day. 
Full many Summer ſun's I've ſeen, 
And now die grateful and ſerene. 
If men the higher pow'rs arraign, 
Shall we adopt the plaintive ſtrain? 
Nature, profuſe to us and ours, 
Hath kindly built theſe ſtately tow'rs; 4 
Where, when the ſkies in night are dreſt, 
Secure from ev'ry xl we reſt, 
Survey our curious ſtructure wel. 
How firm, and yet how light our ſhell? 
Our refuge, when cold ſtorms invade, 
And in the dog-days heat our ſhade. | 
Thus when we ſce a fleeter race, 1 
We'll not lament our languid pace. 
Do dangers rife, or ſoes withſtand 2 
Are not our caſtles cloſe at hand ? 
For let a ſnail at diſtance roam, 
The happy ſnail is ſtill at home. 
Survey our gardens bleſt retreat 
Oh! what a paradiſe of ſweets ! 
With what variety is't ſtor'd ! 
Unnumber'd dainties ſpread our board. 
The plums aſſume their glofly blue, 
And cheeks of nectarines glow for you; 
Peaches their lovely bluſh betray, 
And apricots their gold diſplay; 
While for your beverage, when you dine, 
There ſtreams the nectar of the vine. 
Be not my dying words forgot, 
Depart, contented with your lot; 
Repreſs complaints when they begin, 
Ingratitude's a crying fin, 
And hold it for a truth, that we 
Are quite as bleſt as ſnails ſhould be. 
The gardener hears with great ſurpriſe 
This ſage diſcourſe, and thus he cries— 
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Oh! what a thankleſs wretch am I, 
Who paſs ten thouſand favours by: 


ERe:minds me of deficientyof fight. 
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I blame, whene'er-the linnet ſings, 
My want of ſong, or want of wings. 
The piercing hawk, with towering flight, 


And when the generous ſteed I view, 
Is not his ſtrength my envy too? 

I thus at birds and beaſts repine, 
And with their various talents mine. 
Fool as I am, who cannot ſee 

Reaſon is more than all to me., 

My landlord boaits a large eſtate, 
Rides in his coach, and eats in plate. 
What! ſhall theſe lures bewitch my eye? 
Shall they extort the murmuring figh ? 
Say, he enjoys ſuperior wealth— 

Is not my better portion, health ? 
Before the ſun has gilt the ſkies, 
Returning labour bids me riſe; 
Obedient te the hunter's horn, 

He quits his couch at early morn. 

By want compell'd, I dig the ſoil, 

His is a voluntary toil. 

For truth it is, ſince Adam's fall, 

His ſons muſt labour one and all. 

No man's exempted by his purſe, 
Kings are included in the curſe. 
Would monarchs reliſh what they eat ? 
*Tis toil that makes the menchet ſweet ; 
Nature enacts, before they're fed, 


That prince and peaſant earn their bread. 


Hence wiſdom and experience ſhow, 
That bliſs in equal currents flow ; 
That happineſs is ſtill the ſame, 
Howe'er ingredients change their name. 
Nor doth this theme our ſcarch defy, 
*Tis level to the human eye. 
Diſtinctions introduc'd by men, 
Bewilder and obſcure our ken, 

J'11 ſtore theſe leſſons in my heart, 
And cheerful act my proper part. 
If forrows riſe, as ſorrows will, 
I'll ſtand reſign'd to every ill; 
Convinc'd, that wiſely every pack 
Is ſuited to the bearer's back. 


That the Complaints of Mankind, againſt their 
ſeveral Stations and Provinces in Life, are .- 
ten frivolous, and always unwarrantable. 


FABLE VI. 


THE FARMER AND THE HORSE. 


« *T1s a vain world, and all things ſhow it, 
I thought ſo once, but now I know it “.“ 
Ah ! Gay! is thy poetic page 
The child of diſappointed age? 
Talk not of threeſcore years and ten, 
For what avails our knowledge then? 

But grant, that this experienc'd truth 
Were alcertam'd in early youth; 
Reader, what benefit would flow ? 
I vow, I'm at a loſs to know. 
The world alarms the human breaſt, 
Becauſe in ſavage colours dreſt. 


® Cay's Epitaph, 


4 *Tis treated with invective ſtyle, 


And ſtands impeach'd of fraud and guile, 
All in this heavy charge agrec— | 
| But who's in fault—the world or we? 
The queſtion's ſerious, ſhort, and clear, 
The anſwer claims our patient ear. 

Yet if this office you decline 

With all my heart—the taſk be mine. 


I'm certain if I do my belt, 


Your candour will excuſe the ref. 
A farmer, wich a penſive brow, 
One morn accompany'd his plough. 
The larks their cheerfal matins ſung, 
The woods with anſwering muſic ruog ; 
The ſun diſplay'd his golden ray, 
And nature hail'd the riling day. 
But ſtill the peaſant all the while 
Refus'd to join the general ſmile. 
He, like his fathers long before, 
Reſembled much the Jews of yore; 
Whoſe murmurs impions, weak, and vain, 
Nor quails nor manna could reftrain, 
Did accidental dearth prevail ? 
How prone to tell his piteous tale ! 
Pregnant with joys did plenty rife ? 
How prone to blame indulgent ſkies ! 
Thus ever ready to complain, 
For plenty ſinks the price of grain. h 
At length he ſpake :>Ye powers divine, 
Was ever lot ſo hard as mine ? 
From infant life an arrant ſlave, 
Clote to the confines of the grave. 
Have not I follow'd my employ 
Near threeſcore winters, man and boy ! 
But fince I call'd this farm my own, 
What ſcenes of ſorrow have 1 known! 
Alas! if all the truth were told, 
Hath not the rot impair'd my fold? 
Hath not the meaſles ſeiz'd my ſwine ? 
Hath not the murrain ſlain my kine? 
Or ſay that horſes be my theme, 
Hath not the ſtaggers thinn'd my team ? 
Have nut a thoutand ills beſide ; 
Depriv'd my ſtable of its pride? 
When I ſurvey my lands around, 
What thorns and thiſtles ſpread my ground! 
Doth not the grain my hopes beguile, 
And mildews mock the threſher's toil ? 
However poor the harveſts palt ! 
What ſo deficient as the laſt ! 
But though nor blaſts, nor mildews riſe, 
My turnips are dettroy'd by flies; 
My ſheep are pin'd to ſuch degree, 
That not a butcher comes to me. 
Seaſons are chang'd from what they were, 
And bence too foul, or hence too fair. 


Now ſcorching heat and drought annoy, 


And now returning ſhowers deſtroy. 


Thus have I paſs'd my better years 


*Midft diſappointments, cares, and tears. 
And now, when I compute my gains, 
What have I reap'd for all my pains ? 
Oh! had I known ia manhood's prime 
Theſe flow convictions wrought by time; 
Would I have brav'd the various woes 
Ct Summer ſuns, and Winter ſnows? 
Would I have tempted every ſky, 


So wet, ſy windy, or ſo dry? 
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with all the elements at ſtrife ? 
4k! no—T then had plann'd a life, 
Where wealth attends the middle ſtage, 
ud reſt and comfort wait on age. 
Where rot and murrain ne'er commence, 
Nor paſtures burn at my expence ; | 
Nor injur'd cows their wants bewail, F 
Nor dairies mourn the milkleſs pail; 
vor harns lament the blaſted grain, 
Nor cattle curſe the barren plain. 
Nun hobbled by his maſter's ſide, 
4rd thus the ſober brute reply'd : 
Look through your team, and where's the ſteed 
Who dares diſpute with me his breed? 
Few horſes trace their lineage higher, 
Godolphin's Arab was my fire ; 
My dam was ſprung from Panton's ſtud, 
My grandam boaſted Childers' blood. 
Fat ah ! it now avails me not 
y what illuſtrious chief begot * 
Gzavins pay no regard to birth, 
And failing viſion links my worth. 
The ſquire, when he diſguſted grew, 
Transfetr'd his property to you. 
Ard fince poor Dun © became your own, 
s What ſcenes of ſorrow have I known!“ 
llath it not been my conſtant toil 
Todrag the plough and turn the ſoil ? 
Are not my bleeding ſhoulders wrung 
Br large and weighty loads of dung? 
When the ſhorn meadows claim your care, 
And fragrant cocks perfume the air; 
When Ceres? ripen'd fruits abound, 
Aud plenty waves her ſheaves around 
True to my collar, home I bear 
The treaſures of the fruitful year. 
And though this drudgery be mine, 
You never heard me once repine. 

Yet what rewards have crown'd my days? 
Im grudg'd the poor reward of praiſe. 
for oats ſmall gratitude I owe, 

Feans were untaſted joys, you know. 
And now I'm haſt'ning to my end, 

Paſt ſervices can find no friend. 
lnürmities, diſeaſe, and age, 

Provoke my ſurly driver's rage. 

Look to my wounded flanks, you'll ſee 
No horſe was ever us'd like me. 

But now I eat,my meals with pain, 
Arerſe to maſticate the grain. | 
Hence you direct, at night and morn, 
That chaff accompany my corn; 

For huſks, although my teeth be few, 
Force my reluctant jaws to chew. 
What then? of life thall I complain, 
And call it fleeting, falſe, and vain? 
Againſt the world ſhall I inveigh, 
becauſe my grinders now decay? 

You think it were the wiſer plan, 
Had I conforted ne'er with man; 

Had T my liberty maintain'd, 

Or liberty by flight regain'd, 

And rang'd o'er diftant hills and dales 
With the wild foreſters of Wales. 

Grant T fucceeded to my mind 
bk happineſs to hills confin'd ! 
Don't tamine oft erect her throne 

Upon the rugged mountain's tone ? 
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And don't tlie lower paſtures fail, 

When ſnows deſcending choke the vale ! 

Or who ſo hardy to declare 

Diſeaſe and death ne'er enter there ? 
Do pains or ſickneſs here invade ? | 

Man tenders me his cheerful aid. . 

For who beholds his hungry beaſt, 

But grants him ſome ſupply at leaſt ? 


Int"reſt ſhall prompt him to purſue 


What inclination would not do. 
Say, had I been the deſert's foal, 
Through life eſtrang*d to man's controul; 


What ſervice had I done on earth, 4 


Or who could proſit by my birth? ' 
My back had ne'er ſuſtain'd thy weight, 
My cheſt ne'er known thy waggon's freight 
But now my ſeveral powers combine | 
To anſwer nature's ends and thine. 
I'm uſeful thus in every view 
Oh! could I fay the ſame of you! 
Superior evils had enſu'd, 
With preſcience had I been endu'd. ' 
Ills, though at diſtance ſeen, deſtroy, 
Or ſicken every preſent joy. , 
We reliſh every new delight, 
When future griefs elude our ſight. 
To blindneſs then what thanks are due! 
It makes each ſingle comfort too. 
The colt, unknown to pain and toil, 
Anticipates to-morrow's ſmile. 
Yon lamb enjoys the preſent hour, - 


As ſtranger to the butcher's power. 


Your's is a wild Utopian ſcheme, 
A boy would bluſh to own your dream. 
Be your profeſſion what it will, 
No province is exempt from ill. 
Quite from the cottage to the throne, 
Stations have ſorrows of their own. 
Why ſhould a peaſant then explore 
What longer heads ne'er found before ? 
Go, preach my doctrine to your ſon, 
By your's, the lad would be undone. 
But whether he regards or not, 
Your lecture would be ſoon forgot. 
The hopes which gull'd the parent's breaſt, 
Ere long will make his ſon their jeſt. 
Though now theſe cobwed cheats you ſpurn, 
Yet every man's a dupe in turn. 
And wilely ſo ordain'd, indeed, 
(Whate'er philoſophers, may plead.) 
Elſe life would ſtagnate at its ſource, 
And Man and Horſe decline the courſe. 

Then bid young Ralpho never mind it, 
But take the world as he ſhall find it. 


7 FABLE VII. 


IT ſeems, an Owl, in days of yore, 
Hal turn'd a thouſand volumes o'er. 


His fame for literature extends, 


And ſtrikes the ears of partial friends. 
They weigh'd the learning of the fowl, 
And thougat him a prodigious Owl! 
From ſuch applauſe what could betide ? + 
It only cocker d hm in pride. 

FE Extolll'd tor .ciences nd arts, 

His boſom burn'a i 4215 parts; 
(No wonder tukue ay +4093 Of Pirit, 
Miſtook his vanity tos WeFitj, 
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He ſhows inſatiate thirſt of praiſe, 
Ambitious of the poet's bays. _ 
Perch'd on Parnaſſus all night long, 
He: hoots a ſonnet or a ſong; - 
And while the village hear his note, 
They curſe the ſcreaming whore-ſon's throat. 
Amidſt the darkneſs of the night, 
Our feather'd poet wings his flight, 
And, as capricious fate ordains, 
A chimney's treach'rous ſummit gains; 
Which much impair'd by wind and weather, 
Down fall the bricks and bird together. 
The Owl expands his azure eyes, 
And ſees a Non-con's ſtudy riſe ; 
'The walls were deck'd with hallow'd bands 
Of worthies, by th' engraver's hands; 

All champions for the good old cauſc ! 

. Whoſe conſcience interfer'd with laws; 
But yet no foes to king or people, 
Though mortal foes to church and ſtceple. 
Baxter, with apoſtolic grace, 

Diſplay'd his metzotinto face; 

While here and there ſome luckier ſaint 

Attain'd to dignity of paint. 

Rang'd in proportion to their ſize, 
The books by due gradations riſe. 
Here the good Fathers lodg' d their truſt; 
There zealous Calvin flept in duſt. 
Here Pool his learned treaſures keeps; 
There Fox o'er dying martyrs weeps; 
While reams on reams inſatiate drink 
Whole deluges of Henry's ink. 

Columns of ſermons pil'd on high, 
Attract the bird's admiring eye. 

Thoſe works a good old age acquir'd, 

Which had in manuſcript expir'd ; 

For manuſcripts, of fleeting date, 

Seldom ſurvive their infant ftate. 

The healthieſt live not half their days, 

But die a thouſand various ways; 

Sometimes ingloriouſly apply'd 

To purpoſes the Muſe ſhall hide, 

Or, ſhould they meet no fate below, 

How oft tobacco proves their foe ! 

Or elſe ſome cook purloins a leaf 

To ſinge her fowl, or ſave her beef; 

But ſermons ſcape both fate and fire, 

By was, ones deſire. 

Diſplay'd at large upon the table 
Was Bunyan's much-admir'd fable; 
And as his Pilgrim ſprawling lay, 

It chanc'd the Owl advanc'd that way. 
Ihe bird explores the pious dream, 

And plays a viſionary ſcheme; 

Determin'd, as he read the ſage, 

To copy from the tinker's page. 

The thief now quits his learn'd abode, 

And ſcales aloft the ſooty road ; 

Flies to Parnaſſus' top once more, 

Reſolv'd to dream as well as ſnore ; 

And what he dreamt by day, the wight 

In writing o'er, conſumes the night, 

Plum'd with conceit, he calls aloud, 
And thus beſpeaks the pujblind crowd: 
Say not, that man alone's a poet, 

Poets are Owls—my veyſe ſhall ſhow it. 

And while he read his labour'd lays, 

His blue-ey'd brothers hooted praiſe. 

But now his female mate by turns 

With pity and with choler burns; 
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When thus her conſort ſhe addreſs d, 


Aud all her various thoughts expreſs d: 
Why, prithee, huſband, rant no more, 


4 *Tis time to give theſe follies o'er. 


Be wiſe, and follow my advice— 
Go=catch your family ſome mice. 
Twere better to reſume your trade, 
And ſpend your nights in ambuſcade. 
What ! if you fatten by your ſchemes, 


And fare luxvriouſfly in dreams! 


While you ideal mice are carving, 
I and my family are ſtarving. 
Reflect upon our nuptial hours, 
Where will you find a brood like our's ? 
Our offspring might become a queen, 
For finer Owlets ne'er were ſeen ! 
*Ods—blue ! the ſurly hob reply'd, 
I'll amply for my heirs provide. 
Why, Madge ! when Colley Cibber dies, 
Thou'lt ſee thy mate a Laur ate riſe ; 
For never poets held this place, 
Except deſcendants of our race. 
But ſoſt—the female ſage rejoin'd— 
Say you abjur'd the purring kind; 
And nobly left inglorious rats 
To vulgar owl:, or ſordid cats. 
Say, you the healing art eſſay'd, 
And piddled in the doctor's trade; 
At leaſt you'd earn us good proviſions, 
And better this than ſcribbling viſions. 
A due regard to me, or ſelf, | 
Wou'd always make you dream of pelf; 
And when you dreamt your nights away, 
You'd realize your dreams by day. 
Hence far ſuperior gains wou'd riſe, 
And I be fat, and you be wiſe. 
But, Madge, though I applaud your ſcheme, 


"You'd wiſh my patients ſtill to dream! 


Waking, they'd laugh at my vocation, 
Or diſapprove my . eee 
Aud they deteſt your ſolemn hob, 
Or take me for profeſſor L . 
Equipt with powder and with pill, 
He takes his licence out to kill. 
Practis'd in all a doctor's airs, 
To Batſon's ſenate he repairs, 
Drets'd in his flowing wig of knowledge, 
To greet his brethren of the college; 


Takes up the papers of the day, 


Perhaps for want of what to fay ; 
Through ev'ry column he purſues, 
Alike advertiſements and news; 

O'er liſts of cures with rapture runs, 
Wrought by Apollo's natural ſons 
Admires the rich Hibernian ſtock 

Of doctors, Henry, Ward, and Rock. 
He dwells on each illuſtrious name, 
And ſighs at once for fees and fame. 
Now, like the doctors of to-day, 
Retains his puffers too in pay. 
Around his reputation flew, 

His practice with his credit grew. 

At length the court receives the ſage, 
And lordlings in his cauſe engage. 


| He dupes, beſide plebeian fowls, 


The whole Nobility ef Owls. 
Thus ev'ry where he gains renown, 


And fills his purſe, and thins the town 


* 
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THE LAMB AND THE PIG. 


Consul the moraliſt, you'll find 
That education forms the mind. 
But education ne'er ſupply*d 
What ruling nature hath deny'd. 
If you'll the following page purſue, 
My tale ſhall prove this doctrine true. 
Since to the muſe all brutes belong, 
The Lamb ſhall uſher in my ſong ; 
Whoſe ſnowy fleece adorn'd her ſkin, 
Emblem of native white within. 
Meekneſs and love poſleſs'd her ſoul, 
And innocence had crown'd the whole. 
It chanc'd, in ſome unguarded hour, 
(Ah! purity, precarious flower ! 
Let maidens of the preſent age | 
Tremble, when they peruſe my page.) 
It chanc'd upon a luckleſs day, 
The little wanton, full of play, 
Rejoic'd a thymy bank to gain, 
But ſhort the triumphs of her reign ! 
The treacherous ſlopes her fate foretel, 
And ſoon the pretty trifler ſell. 
Beneath, a dirty ditch impreſs'd 
Its mire upon her ſpotleſs veſt. 
What greater ill cou'd lamb betide, 
The butcher's barbarous knife beſide ? 
The ſhepherd, wounded with her cries, 
Strait to the bleating ſufferer flies. 
The lambkin in his arms he took, 
And hore ker to a neighbouring brook. 
The filver ſtreams her wool refin'd, 
Her fleece in virgin whiteneſs ſhin'd. 
Cleans'd from pollution's every ſtain, 
Se join'd her fellows on the plain; 
And ſaw afar the ſtinking ſhore, 
But ne'er approach'd thoſe dangers more. 
The ſhepherd bleſs'd the kind event, 
And view'd his flock with ſweet content. 
To market next he ſhap'd his way, 
And bought proviſions for the day. 
But made, for winter's rich ſupply, 
A purchaſe from a farmer's ty. 
The children round their parent crowd, 
And teſtify their mirth aloud. 
They ſaw the ſtranger with ſurpriſe, 
And all admir'd his little eyes. 
Familiar grown, he ſhar'd their joys, 
Shar'd too the porridge with the boys. 
The females o'er his dreſs preſide, 
They waſh his face, and ſcour his hide, 
But daily more a Swine he grew, 
For all theſe houſewives e er could do. 
Hence let my. youthful reader know, 
That once a hog, and always ſo, 
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DEATH AND THE RAKE. 
A DUTCH TALE, 


Wu pleaſures court the human heart, 

Oh! *tis reluctant work to part. 

Are we with griefs and pains oppreſs'd ? 

Woe ſays that Death's a welcome gueſt ? 


| Though ſure to cure our evils all, 


He's the laſt doctor we wou'd call. 
We think, if he arrives at morn, 
"is hard to die, as ſoon as born. 

Or if the conqueror invade, 

When life projects the evening ſhade, 


Do we not meditate delay, 


And {till requeſt a longer ſtay ? 
We ſhift our homes, we change the ain, 
And double, like the hunted hare. 
Thus be it morn, or night, or noon, 
Come when he will, he comes too ſoon: 
You wiſh my ſubje& I wou'd wave, 
The preface is fo very grave. 
Come then, my friend, PIl chan 
And couch inſtruction with a ſmue. 
But promiſe, ere I tell my tale, 
The ſerious moral ſhall prevail. 
Vanbruin dy*d—his fon, we're told, 
Succeeded to his father's gold. 


my ſtyle, 


Fluſh's with his wealth, the thoughtlels blade 


Deſpis'd frugality and trade; 
Left Amſterdam with eager haſte, 
Dreſs aid the Hague engroſs'd his taſte, 

Ere long his paſſion chang'd its ſhape, 
He grew enamour'd with the grape. 
Frequented much a houſe of cheer, 

uſt like our fools of fortune here; 

With ſots and harlots fond to join, 
And revel o'er his midnight wine. 

Once on a time the bowls had flow'd, 
_ till the morning cock had crow'd. 
When Death, at every hour awake, 


| Enter'd the room, and claim'd the rake. 
| The youth's e ſpoke his fears, 
| Soft ſtole adown 


is cheek the tears. 

At length the anguiſh of his breaſt - 

With fault'ring tongue he thus expreſs d: 
Thou king of terrors, hear my prayer, 

And condeſcend for once to ſpare. 

Let me thy clemency engage, 

New to the world, and green in age. 

When life no pleaſures can diſpenſe, 

Or pleaſures pall upon the ſenſe; 

When the eye feels departing fight, 

And rolls its orb in vain for light; 

When muſic's joys no longer cheer 


The fick'ning heart, or heavy car 
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Or when my aching limbs forbear, 
In ſprightly balls to join the fair; 
PH not repeat ny ſuit to Death, 

But cheerfully reſign my breath. 

Done, ſays the monarch—be itſo; 
Obſerve—you promiſe then to go! 

What favour ſuch protracted date 
From the ſtern miniſter of fate! 
Your wonder will be greater ſoon, 

To hear the wretch perverts the boon. 
Who, during years beyond a ſcore, 
Ne'er thought upon his promiſe more ! 

But were theſe terms by Death forgot? 
Ah! no—again he ſecks the ſot. 

The wretch was in the tavern found, 
With a few gouty friends around. 

- Droply had ſeiz d his legs and thighs, 
Pally his hands, and rheum his eyes. 
When thus the king—Intemperate elf, 
Thus, by debauch, to dupe yourſelf. 
What! are my terrors ſpurn'd by thee ! 
Thou fool! to trifle thus with me! 

You aſk'd before for length of days, 

Only to riot various ways. 

What were thy pleas but then a ſneer ? 

I'll now retort with jeſt ſevere. | 
Read this ſmall print, the monarch eries 

You mock me, fir, the man replies. 

I fcarce could read when in my prime, 
And now my fight's impair'd by time. 
Sure you conſider not my age 
I can't diſcern a ſingle page. 

And when my friends he bottle paſs, 

I ſcarce can ſee to fill my glaſs. 
Here, take this nut, obſerve it well— 

*Tis my cominand you-crack the ſhell, 

How can ſuch orders be obey'd ? 

My grinders, fir, are quite decay'd. 

My teeth can ſcarce divide my bread, 
And not a ſound one in my head! 

But Dcath, who more ſarcaſtic grew, 

Diſclos'd a violin to view; 

Then loud he call'd, Old Boy, advance, 
Stretch ofit your legs, and lead the dance. 

The man rejoin'd—When age ſurrounds, 

How can the ear diſtinguiſh ſounds? 

Are not my limbs unwieldy grown ? 

Are not my feet as cold as ſtone ? 

Dear fir, take pity on my ſtate— 

My legs can ſcarce ſupport my weight ! 

Death drops the quaint, inſulting joke, 

And meditates the fatal ſtroke. 

Aſſuming all his terrors now, 

He ſpeaks with anger on his brow. 

Is thus my lenity abus'd, 

And dare you hope to ſtand excus'd ? 
You've ſpent your time, that pearl of price! 

Jo the dteſted ends of vice. | 

Purchas'd your ſhort-liv'd pleaſures dear, 

And ſeal'd your own deſtruction here. 

Inflam'd your reckoning too above, 

By midnight bowls, and lawleſs love. 

Warning, you know, I gave betimes— 

Now go, and anſwer for your crimes. 

Oh! my good lord, repreſs the blow 

I am not yet prepar'd to go. 

And let it, fir, be further told, 

That not a neighbour thinks me old. 


As, 


em ——_ 
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My hairs are now but turning 

I am not ſixty, fir, till May. * 

Grant me the common date of men, 

I aſk but threeſcore years and ten. 
Dar*ſt thou, prevaricating knave, 

Inſult the monarch of the grave? 

I claim thy ſolemn contract paſt— 

Wherefore this moment is thy laſt. 
Thus having ſaid, he ſpeeds his dart, 

And cleaves the hoary dotard's heart. 


THE SECOND ODE OF THE SECOND 
BOOK OF HORACE, 
INSCRIBED TO T. V. ESQ, 


Dax youth, to hoarded wealth a foe, 
Riches with faded luſtre glow ; 


Ves, dim the-treaſures of the mine, 


Unleſs with temperate uſe they ſhine, 
This ſtamps a value on the gold, 
So Proculeius thought of old. 


Soon as this generous Roman ſaw 
His father's ſons proſcrib'd by law, 
The knight diſcharg'd a parent's part, 
They ſhar'd his fortune and his heart. 
Hence ſtands conſign'd a brother's name, 
To immortality and fame. 


Wou'd you true empire aſcertain ? 
Curb all immoderate luſt of gain. 
This 1s the beſt ambition known, 

A greater conqueſt than a throne. 
For know, ſhould avarice controul, 
Farewel the triumphs of the ſoul. 


This is a dropſy of the mind, 
Reſembling the corporeal kind; 
For who with this diſeaſe are curſt, 
The more they drink, the more they thirſt. 
Indulgence feeds their bloated veins, 


Aud pale-ey'd, ſighing languor reigns, 


Virtue, who differs ſrom the crowd, 
Rejects the covetous and proud ; 
Diſdains the wild ambitious breaſt, 
And ſcorns to call a monarch bleſt ; 
Labours to reſcue truth and ſenſe | 
From ſpecious ſounds, and vain pretence. 


Virtue to that diſtinguiſh'd ſew, 
Gives royalty and conqueſt too 
That wiſe minority, who own, 
And pay their tribute to her throne ; 
Who view with undefiring eyes, 
And ſpurn that wealth which miſers prize. 


THE TENTH ODE OF THE SECOND BOOK, 


Wov'd you, my friend, true bliſs obtain? 
Nor preſs the coaſt, nor tempt the main. 
In open ſeas loud tempeſts roar, 

And treacherous rocks begirt the ſhore, 


Hatred to all extremes is icen, 

In thoſe who love the golden mean. 

They nor in palaces rejoice, 

Nor is the ſordid cot their choice, - 
4 5 


| 


ZCOND 


BOOK, 


r ALE S. 


The middle ſtate of life is beſt, 

Fralted ations find no reſt ; | 7 
gtorms ſhake th' aſpiring pine and tower, 
And mountains fee the thunder's power. 


The mind prepar'd for each event, 

In every ſtate maintains content. . 
She hopes the beſt, when ſtorms prevail, 
Nor truſts too far the proſp'rous gale. 


chou'd time returning winters bring, 


Returning winter yields to ſpring. 
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Shou'd darkneſs ſhroud the preſent fkies, | 
Hereafter brighter funs rad phy | 


When Pzan ſhoots his fiery darts, 
Diſeaſe and death transfix our hearts; 
But oft the god withholds his bow, 
In pity to the race below. 


When clouds the angry heavens deform, 
Be ftrong and brave the ſwelling ſtorm; 
Amidſt proſperity's full gales | 
Be humble, and contract your fails. 


EPITAPHS. 


RrabER, approach my urn—thou need'ſt not fear 

Th' extorted promiſe of one plaintive tear, 

To my thy unknown friend From me thou' lt 
earn | 

More than a Plato taught the grand concern 

Of mortals !=-Wrapt in penſive thought, ſurvey 

This little freehold of unthinking clay, - 

And know thy end! 

Though young, though gay, this ſcene of death 
explore, | 

Alas! the young, the gay is now no more! 


ON ROBERT CLAVERING, M. B. 


On! come, who know the childleſs parent's ſigh, 

The bleeding boſom, and the ſtreaming eye; 

Who feel the wounds a dying friend imparts, 

When the laſt pang divides two ſocial hearts. 

This weeping marble claims the generous tear, 

Here lies the friend, the ſon, and all that's dear. 
He fell full-bloſſom'd in the pride of youth, 

The nobler pride of ſcience, worth, and truth, 

Calm and ſerene he view'd his mouldering clay, 

Nor fear'd to go, nor fondly wiſh'd to ſtay. 

And when the king of terrors he deſcry'd, 

Kiſs d the ſtern mandate, bow d his head, and dy'd. 


ON COLONEL GARDINER. 
Who was flain in the Battle at Preſtonpans, 1745. 


Var fainter merit aſks the powers of verſe, 
Our faithful line ſhall Gardiner's worth rehearſe. 
The bleeding hero, and the martyr'd ſaint, 
Tranſcends the poet's pen, the herald's paint. 

His the beſt path to fame that e'er was trod, 

And ſurely his a glorious road to God. 


ON MR. SIBLEY, OF STUDHAM. 


Hrae lies an honeſt man] without pretence 
To more than prudence, and to common ſenſe; 
ho knew no vanity, diſguiſe, nor art, 
Who ſcorn'd all language foreign to the heart. 
Diffuſive as the light his bounty ſpread, 
Coth'd were the naked, and the hungry fed. 

* Theſe be his honours!” honours Fat diſclaim 


The blazon'd ſcutcheon, and the herald's fame! 
You, XI, 


[OS 


| Honours ! which boaſt defiance to the grave, 


Where, ſpite of Anſtis, rots the garter'd knave. 


ON A LADY, 
WHO HAD LAYOURED UNDER A CANCER. 


STRANGER, theſe dear remains contain'd a mind 
As infants guileleſs, and as angels kind, 
Ripening for heav'n, by pains and ſufferings try'd, 
To pain ſuperior, and unknown to pride. | 
Calm and ſerene beneath affliction's rod, 
Becauſe ſhe gave her willing heart to God. 
Becavſe ſhe truſted in her Saviour's pow'r, 
Hence firm and fearleſs in the dying hour! 
No venal muſe this faithful picture draws, 
Bleſt ſaint ! deſert like yours extorts applauſe. 
Oh ! Jet a weeping friend diſcharge his due, 
His debt to worth, to excellence, and you 


ON MISS GEE, 
WHO DIED OCTOBER 25. 1736. ZTAT. 28, 

Br auTEovs, nor known to pride, to friends ſincere, 
Mild to thy neighbour, to thyſelf ſevere ; 
Unſtain'd thy honour—and thy wit was ſuch, 
Knew no extremes, nor little, nor too much. 
Few were thy years, and painful through the whole, 
Yet calm thy paſſage, and ſerene thy ſoul. 

Reader, amidſt theſe ſacred crowds that ſleep *, 
View this once lovely form, nor grudge to weep.— 
0 death, all terrible! how ſure thy hour l 
How wide thy conquelts ! and how fell thy power © 
When youth, wit, virtue, plead for longer reign, 
When youth, when wit, when virtue plead in vaing 
Stranger, then weep afreſh—for know this clay 
Was once the good, the wiſe, the beautiful, the gays 


ON MR. THOMAS STRONG. 
WHO DIED DECEMBER 26. 1736. 


In action prudent, and in word fincere, 
In friendſbip faithful, and in honour clear; 


* The author is ſuppoſed to be inſcribing the 
ebaracter of the deceaſed upon her tomb, and 
therefore © crowds that fleep,” mean the dead, 
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Through life's vain ſcenes the ſame in every part, 
A ſteady judgment, and an honeſt heart. 
Thou vaunt'ſt no honours—all thy boaſt a mind 
As infants guileleſs, and as angels kind. 
When aſk'd to whom theſe lovely truths belong, 
Thy friends ſhall anſwer, we ping, Here lies 
* STRONG,” 


* ON JOHN DUKE OF BRIDGWATER, 

WHO DIED IN THE 21ST. YEAR OF HIS AGE, 
1747-8. 

INTENT to hear, and bounteous to beſtory, 

A mind that melted at another's woe; 


THE WORKS OF CO T TON. 


Studious to act the ſelf-approving part, 

That midnight-muſic of the honeſt heart! 

Thoſe filent joys th? illuſtrious youth poſleſs'd, 

Thoſe clondleſs ſunſhines of the ſpotleſs breaſt 

From pride of peerage, and from folly free, 

Life's early morn, fair virtue! gave to thee; 

Forbade the tear to ſteal from ſorrow's eye, 

Bade anxious poverty forget to ſigh ; ; 

Like Titus, knew the value of a day, 

And want went imiling from his gates away, 
The reſt were honours borrow'd from the 

throne ; 
Theſe honours, EGERToN, were all thy own! 


MISCELLANIES. 


AN INVOCATION OF HAPPINESS, 
AFTER THE ORIENTAL MANNER OF SPEECH. 


1. TELL me, O thou faireſt among virgins, where 
doſt thou lay thy meek contented head ? 

2. Doſt thou dwell upon the mountains ; doſt 
thou make thy couch in the vallies ? 

3. In the ſtill watches of the night have I thought 
upon my fair one; yea, in the viſions of the 
night have I purſued thee. 

4. When I awoke, my meditation was upon thee, 
and the day was ſpent in ſearch after thy 
embraces. : 

F. Why doſt thou flee from me, as the tender 
hind, or the young roe upon the hills ? 

6. Without thy preſence, in vain bluſhes the roſe, 
in vain glowsthe ruby, thecinnamon breatheth 
its fragrance in vain. 

7, Shall I make thee a houſe of the rich cedars of 

—__ » Lebanon? Shall I perfume it with all the 
ſpices of Arabia? Wilt thou be tempted 
with Sabean odours, with myrrh, frankin- 
cenſe, and aloes ? 

8. Doth my fair one delight in palaces—doth ſhe 
gladden the hearts of kings? The palaces 
are not a meet reſidence for my beloved 
The princes of the earth are not favoured 
with the ſmiles of her countenance. 

9. My fair one is meek and humble, ſhe dwelleth 

among the cottages, ſhe tendeth the _ 
upon the mountains, and lieth down amid 
the flocks. The lilies of the field are her 
couch, and the heavens her canopy. þ. 

to. Her words are ſmoother than oil, more power- 
ful than wine; her voice is as the voice of the 
tur e- dove. « 

x1. Thou, crowneſt the innocence of the huſband- 
man, and the reward of virtue is with thee. 


« Time and Chance Wee to them all.“ 
h Eccleſiaft. ch. ix. ver. II. 


RxApER, if fond of wonder and ſurpriſe, 
Behold in me ten thouſand wonders riſe, 


Mets 


Than a 


Should I appear quite partial to my cauſe, 
Shout my own praiſe, and vindicate applauſe; 
Do not arraign my modeſty or ſenſe, 
Nor deem my character a vain pretence. 

 Enow then I boaſt an origin and date 
Coeval with the ſun without a mate 
An _ I beget in number more 

the crowded ſands which form the ſhore, 

That inſtant they are born, my precious breed 
Ah me! expire—yet my departed ſeed 
Enter like ſpectres, with commiſſion'd power, 
Ihe ſecret chamber at the midnight hour; 
Pervade alike the palace and the ſhed, 
The ſtateſman's cloſet, and the ruftic's bed; 
Serene and ſweet, like envoys from the ſkies, 
To all the good, the virtuous, and the wiſe; 
But to the vicious breaſt remorſe they bring, 
And bite like ſerpents, or like ſcorpions ſting, 

Being and birth to ſciences I give, 
By me they riſe through infancy and live: 
By me meridian excellence diſplay, 
And, like autumnal fruits, by me decay. 
When poets, and when painters are no more 
And all the feuds of rival wits are o'er; 
*Vis mine to fix their merit and their claim, 
I judge their works to darkneſs or to fame. 

I am a monarch, whole victorious hands 


No craft cludes, no regal power withſtands. 


My annals prove ſuch mighty conqueſts won, 
As ſhame the puny feats of Philip's ſon. 

But though a king, 1 ſeldom ſway alone, 
The goddeſs Fortune often ſhares my throne. 
The human eye detects our blended rule, 
Kere we exalt a knave, and there a fool. 


' Aſk you what powers our ſovereign laws obey? 


Creation is our empire -e convey 

Sceptres and crowns at will—as we ordain, 

Kings abdicate their thrones, and peaſants reign, 
Lovers to us addreſs the fervent prayer; 

Tis ours to ſoften or ſubdue the fair: 

We now like angels ſmile, and now deſtroy, 

Now bring, or blaſt, the long-expected joy. 

At our fair ſhrine ambitious churchmen bow! 


And crave the witre to adorn the brow. 


MISCEZLLANIES 


& to the inns of court—the learned drudge 


eſs'd, |aplores our friendſhip to commence a judge. 
breait ! Go, and confult the ſons of Warwick Lane; 
ee, They own our favours, and adore our reign. 
nee; Theirs is the gold, tis true but all men ſee 
Je, Our claim is better founded to the fee. 
a Reader, thus ſublunary worlds we guide, 
Thus o'er your natal planets we 8 : 
vay. Kingdoms and kings are ours—to us they fall, 
rom the We carve their fortunes and diſpoſe of all. 
Nor think that kings alone engroſs our choice, 
own ! The cobler ſits attentive to our voice. 
But ſince my colleague is a hickle ſhe, 
Abjure my colleague, and depend on me. 
Ather ſhe ſees not, or with partial eyes, 
, Fither ſhe grants amiſs, or ſhe denies. 


But I, who pity thoſe that wear her chain, 

&orn the capricious meaſures of her reign; 

I every gift, and every grace excel, 8 

And ſ-Idom fail their hopes, who uſe me well. 

Yet though in me unnumber'd treaſures ſhine, 

Superior to the rich Peruvian mine 

Thovgh men to my indulgence hourly owe 

The choiceſt of their comforts here below: 

{for mens beſt tenure, as the world agree, 

b all a perquiſite deriv'd from me) 

Sill man's my foe ! ungrateful man, I ſay, 

Who meditates my murder every day. 

What varions ſcenes of death do men prepare! 

And what aſſaſſinations plot the fair! 

But know aſſuredly, who treat me ill, 

Who mean to rob me, or who mean to kill; 

Vho view me with a cold regardleſs eye, 

And let my favours paſs unheeded by; 

They ſhall Iament their folly when too late; 

$ mourns the prodigal his loſt eſtate ! 5 
While they who with ſuperior forethaugnt bleſt, 

Sore all my le ſſons in their faithful breaſt ; 


; (For where's the prelate, who can preach like me, 
ng, With equal reaſoning, and perſuaſive plea), 
ing. Who kuow that I am always on my wings, 
| And never ſtay in compliment to kings; 
Who therefore watch me with an eagle's ſight, 
Arreſt my pinions, or attend my flight; 
or if perchance they loiter'd in the race, 
Ire chide their ſlow footſteps, and improve their pace; 
5 les, theſe are wiſdom's ſons, and when they die, 
a, Their virtues ſhall exalt them to the ſky. 
8 AN ENIGMA, INSCRIBED TO MISS P. 
s, 
on, Cror, I beaſt celeſtial date, | 
Ere time began to roll ; 
do wide my power, my ſceptre ſpurns 
As. The limits of the pole. 
When from the myſtic womb of night, 
The Almighty call'd the earth; 
pbey? [ſmil'd upon the infant world, 
And grac'd the wondrous birth. 
reign. Nevagh the vaſt realms of boundleſs ſpace, 
traverſe uncontroll'd; 
And ſtarry orbs of proudeſt blaze 
" loſcribe my name in gold. 
. There's not a monarch in the north 
wi But bends the ſuppliant knee ; 


The haughty ſultan waves his power, 
Ard owns ſuperior me. 


Be call'd our choice, we'll ſtep aſide, 


our babes ſhall richeſt comforts bring; 


Both by the ſavage and the ſaint . 

My empire ſtands confeſt; | 
I thaw the ice on Greenland's coaſt, : | 
And fire the Scythian's breaſt. 


To me the gay atrial tribes 

Their glittering plumage owe; 

With all the variegated pride 
That decks the Fathers beau. 


The meaneſt reptiles of the land 

My bounty too partake; 

I paint the iniect's trembling wing, 
And gild the creſted ſnake. 


Survey the nations of the deep, 
You'll there my power behold; 

My pencil drew the pearly ſcale, 
And fin bedropt with gold. 


I give the virgin's lip to glow, 
I claim the crimſon dye; 


Mine is the roſe which ſpreads the cheek, 
And mine the hrilliant eye. 


| Then ſpeak, my fair; for ſurely thou 


My name canſt beſt deſcry ; 
Who gave to thee with laviſh hands 
What thouſands I deny. 


THE FIRESIDE. 


De ar Cloe, while the buſy crowd, ; | 
The vain, the wealthy, and the proud, ; 

In folly's maze advance; | 
Though ſingularity and pride 


Nor join the giddy dance. 
From the gay world we'll oft retire 


To our own family and fire, ir 
Where love our hours employs; 1 
No noiſy neighbour enters here, 
No intermeddling ſtranger near, 
To ſpoil our heartfelt joys. 


If ſolid happineſs we prize, 
Within our breaſt this jewel lies, 
And they are fools who roam ; 
The world bath nothing to beſtow, 
From our own ſelves our bliſs muſt flow, 
And that dear hut our home. 


Of reſt was Noah's dove bereft, . 
When with impatient wing ſhe left 
That ſafe retreat, the ark; 
Giving her vain excurſions o'er, 
The diſappointed bird once more 
Explor'd the ſacred bark. 


Though fools ſpurn Hymen's I powerg, 
We, who improve his golden hours, 
By ſweet experience know, 
That marriage, rightly underſtood, 
Gives to the tender and the good, 
A paradiſe below. 


If tutor'd right they'll prove a ſpring 
Whence pleaſures ever riſe; _ 

We'll form their minds with ſtudious care, 

To all that's manly, good, and fair, 


Aud dain them for the ſkies, 
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While they our wiſeſt hours engage, 
They'll joy our youth, ſupport our age, 

And crown our hoary 3 
They'll grow in virtue every day, 

And they our fondeſt loves repay, 
And recompenſe our cares. 
No borrow'd joys ! they're all our own, 
While to the world we live unknown, 
Or by the world forgot: 
Monarchs! we envy not your ſtate, 
We look with pity on the great, 
And bleſs our humble lot. 


Our portion is not large, indeed, 

But then how little do we need, 
For nature's calls are few! 

In this the art of living lies, 

To want no more than may ſuffice, 
- And make that little do. 


We'll therefore reliſh with content, 
Whate'er kind Providence has ſent, 
Nor aim beyond our power ; 
For, if our ſtock be very ſmall, 
*Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 
Nor loſe the preſent hour. 


To be refign'd when ills betide, 
Patient when favours are deny'd, 
And pleas'd with favours given; 
Dear Cloe, this is wiſdom's part, 
This is that incenſe of the heart, 
Whoſe fragrance ſmells to heaven. 


We'll aſk no long-protracted treat, 
Since winter-life is ſeldom ſweet ; 
But, when our feaſt is o'er, 
Grateful from table we'll ariſe, | 
Nor grudge our ſons, with envious eyes, 
The relics of our ſtore. 


Thus hand in hand through life we'll go; 
Its checker'd paths of joy and woe 

With- cautious ſteps we'll tread ; 
Quit its vain fcenes without a tear, 
Withont a trouble, or a fear, 

And mingle with the dead. 


While conſcience, like a faithful friend, 
Shall through the gloomy vale attend, 
And cheer our * breath; 
Shall, when all other comforts ceaſe, 
Like a kind angel whiſper peace, 
And ſmooth the bed of death. 


TO SOME CHILDREN LISTENING TO A 
LARK 


Sex the Lark prunes his active wings, 
Riſes to heaven, and ſoars, and ſings. 
His morning hymns, his mid-day lays, 
Are one continued ſong of praiſe, 
He ſpeaks his Maker all he can, 
And ſhames the filent tongue of man. 
When the.declining orb of light 
Reminds him of approaching night, 
His warbling veſpers ſwell his breaſt, 
And as he ſings he finks to reſt. : 
Shall birds inſtructive leſſons teach, 
And we be deaf to what they preach? 


* 


** 


a 
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No, ye dear neſtlings of my heart, 
Go, act the wiſer ſongſter's part. 
Spurn your warm couch at early dawn, 
And with your God begin the morn. 
To Him your grateful tribute pay 


Through every period of the day. 


To Him your evening ſongs direct; 

His eye ſhall watch, his arm protect. 
Though darkneſs reigns, He's with you till, 
Then fleep, my babes, and fear no il. : 


TO A CHILD OF FIVE YEARS OLD, 


FairesT flower, all flowers excelling, 
Which in Milton's page we fee ; 

Flowers of Eve's embower'd dwelling * 
Are, my fair one, types of thee. 


Mark, my Polly, how the roſes 
Emula@ thy damaſk cheek ; 

How. the bud its ſweets diſcloſes ——» 
Buds thy opening bloom beſpeak. 


Lilies are by plain direction 
Emblems of a double kind ; 
Emblems of thy fair complexion, 
Emblems of thy fairer mind. 


But, dear girl, both flowers and beauty 
Bloſſom, fade, and die away; 

Then purſue good ſenſe and duty, 
Evergreens! which nc'er decay. 


ON LORD COBHAM'S GARDEN. 


IT puzzles much the ſages' brains, 
Where Eden ſtood of yore: 

Some place it in Arabia's plains, 
Some Zay it is no more. 


But Cobham can theſe tales confute, 
As all the curious know ; 

For he hath prov'd, beyond diſpute, 
That Paradiſe is Stow. 


TO-MORROW. 
« Pereunt et imputantur.“ 


To-Morrow, didſt thou ſay! - 

Methought I heard Horatio ſay, To-morrow, 
Go to- Il will not hear of it. To-morrow! 
Tis a ſharper, who ſtakes his penury 

Againſt thy plenty—who takes thy ready caſh, 
And 2 thee nought but wiſhes, hopes, and pro- 


es, 
The currency of idiots. Injurious bankrupt, 
That gulls the eaſy creditor — To- morrow! 
It is a period nowhere to be found | 
In all the hoary regiſters of time, 
Unleſs perchance in the fool's calendar. 
Wiſdom diſclaims the word, nor holds ſociety 
With thoſe who own it. No, my Horatio, 
"Tis Fancy's child, and Folly is its father; 
Wrought of ſuch ſtuff as dreams are; and bal 
As the fantaſtic viſions of the evening. 


* Alluding to Milton's deription of Eve's diem 


o 


MISCELLANIEsS. 


But ſoft, my friend arreſt the preſent mo- 

ments; 

for be aſſur d. they all are arrant tell-tales; 

aud though their flight be ſilent, and their path 
trackleſs . . 

4sthe wing'd couriers of the air, 

They poſt to heaven, and there record thy folly. 

du though ſtation'd on the important watch, 

Thou, like a ſleeping, faithleſs ſentinel, 

Diaſt let them paſs unnotic'd, unimprov'd. 

and know, for that thou ſlumber'dit on the guard, 

Thou ſhalt be made to anſwer at the bar 

For every fugitive : and when thou thus 

halt ſtand impleaded at the high tribunal 

ol hood-winkt juſtice, who ſhall tell thy audit? 

Then {tay the preſent inſtant, dear Horatio; 

Imprint the marks of wiſdom on its wings. 

Tis of more worth than kingdoms! far more pre- 
cious ; 

Than all the crimſon treaſures of life's fountain. 

Oh! let it not elude thy graſp, but, like 

The good old patriarch upon record, . 

Hold the fleet angel faſt until he bleſs thee. 


AN ALLUSION TO HORACE, ODE XVI. 
BOOK II. P 


INSCRIBED TO H. W. ESQ, 


« Otium divos rogat in patenti 
« Prenſus Ægæo, ſimul atra nubes 
„ Condidit lunam, neque certa fulgent 
; « Sidera nautis, &c. 
8 bay, heavenly Quiet, propitious nymph of light, 
N. hy art thou he concerts from human fight ? 
Tir'd of life's follies, fain I'd gain thy arms, 
0h! take me panting to thy peaceful charms; 
dooth my wild ſoul, in thy ſoft fetters caught, 
And calm the ſurges of tumultuous thought. 
Thee, goddeſs, thee all ſtates of life implore, 
The merchant ſeeks thee on the foreign ſhore : 
Through frozen zones and burning iſles he flies, 
And tempts the various horrors of the ſkies. 
Nor frozen zones, nor burning iſles controul 
That thirſt of gain, that fever of the ſoul. 
hut mark the change—impending ſtorms affright, 
Array'd in all the majeſty of night— 
The raging winds, diſcharg*d their myſtic caves, 
Roar the dire ſignal to th* inſulting waves. 
The foaming legions charge the ribs of oak, 
And the pale fiend preſents at every ſtroke. 
ow. To thee the unhappy wretch in pale deſpair 
bends the weak knee, and lifts the hand in prayer; 
Views the ſad cheat, and ſwears he'll ne'er again 
caſh, Range the hot clime, or truſt the faithleſs main, 
nd pro Or 2 mean a thought, that thou art brib'd 
y gain. | 
To thee the harneſs'd chief devotes his breath, 
And braves the thouſand avenues of death ; 
Now red with fury ſecks th' embattled plain, 
Wades floods of gore, and ſcales the hills of ſlain; 
Now on the fort with winged vengeance falls, 
ety 4nd tempts the ſevenfold thunders of the walls. 
1 Miſtaken man ! the nymph of peace diſdains 
The roar of cannons, and the ſmoke of plains: 
aſeleſh Vith milder incenſc let thy altars blaze, 
lud in a ſofter note attempt her praiſe. 
What various herds attend the virgin's gate, 
, Wl jeR in wealth, and impotent in Rate ! 
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A crowd of offerings on the altar lie, 

And idly ſtrive to tempt her from the ſky : 

But here the rich magnificence of kings 

Are ſpectous trifles all, and all unheeded things. ' 

No outward ſhow celeſtial boſoms warms, 

The gaudy purple boaſts inglorious charms; 

The gold here, conſcious of its abject birth, 

Only preſumes to be ſuperior earth. 

In vain the gem its ſparkling tribute pays, 

And meanly tremulates in borrow'd rays. 1 

On _ the nymph with ſcornful ſmiles looks 
own, 77 


Nor e' er elects the favourite of a crown. 


Supremely great, ſhe views us from aſar, 

Nor deigns to own a ſultan or a czar. 

Did real happineſs attend on ſtate, 

How would I pant and labour to be t: 
To court I'd haſten with impetuous ſpeed; 
But to be great's to be a wretch indeed. 

I ſpeak of ſacred truths; believe me, Hugh 
The real wants of nature are but few. | 
Poor are the.charms of gold—a generous heart 
Would bluſh to own a bliſs, that theſe impart. 
"Tis he alone the muſe dares happy call, 
Who with ſuperior thought enjoys bis little all. 
Within his breaſt no frantic paſſions roll. 

Soft are the motions of the virtuous ſoul. 
The night in ſilken flumbers glides away, 
And a ſweet calm leads in the ſmiling day, 

What antic notions form the human mind ! 

Perverſely mad, and obſtinately blind. 

Life in its large extent is ſcarce a ſpan, 

Yet, wondrous frenzy ! great defigns we plan, * 
And ſhoot cur thoughts beyond the date of man. 

Man, that vain creature's but a wretched elf, 

And lives at conſtant enmity with ſelf; 

Swears to a ſouthern climate he'll repair, 

But who can change the mind by changing air ? 

Italia's plains may purify the blood, 

And with a nobler purple paint the flood; 

But can ſoft zephyrs aid th' ili-ſhapen thigh, 

Or form to beauty the diſtorted eye ? 

Can they with life inform the thoughtleſs clay 2 

Then a kind gale might waft my cares away. 

Where roves the muſe ?—'tis all a dream, my 
friend, | 

All a wild thought for Care, that ghaſtly fiend, 

That mighty prince of the infernal powers, 

Haunts the ſtill watches of the midnight hours. 

In vain the man the night's protection ſought, 

Care ſtings like pois nous aſps to fury wrought, 

And wakes the mind to all the pains of thought. 

Not the wing'd ſhip, that ſweeps the level main, 

Not the young roe that bounds along the plain, 

Are ſwift as Care—that monſter leaves behind 

The aerial courſer and the fleeter wind; 

Through every clime performs a conſtant part, 

And ſheathes its painful daggers in the heart. 

Ah! why ſhould man an idle game purſue, 
To future May-be's ſtretch the diſtant view? 
May more exalted thoughts our hours employ, 
And wiſely ſtrive to taſte the preſent joy. 

Life's an inconſtant ſea—the prudent ply 
With every oar to improve th' auſpicious ſky : 
But if black clouds the angry heav'ns deform, 
A cheerful mind will ſweeten every ſtorm, 
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Though fools expect their joys to flow ſincere, ANOTHER. an 
Yet none can boaſt eternal ſunſhine here. PSs : And 
The youthful chief, that like a ſummer flower 2 ors How, we aich, W 
Shines a whole liſe in _ precarious hour, 22 ane mu 8 1 | Shall 
Impatient of reſtraint demands the fight, e queen, who rut d a thankleis iſle, Prop 
While painted triumphs ſwim before his ſight, * ee 4 nee, with r And 
Forbear, brave youth, thy bold deſigns give o'er, nen the well-manag eg. ot go Thy 
Ere the next morn ſhall dawn, thou'lt be no more; Did more, than now the ſum twice told); And 
Invidious death ſhall blaſt thy opening bloom, Ibis item of Ceres, and the fair 
Scarce blown, thou fad'ſt, ſcarce born, thou meet'ſt Of Stuart's houſe, a name declare, ; 
Forever a Where goodneſs is with beauty join d, 
What though, my friend, the young are ſwept 3 queen e 3 both 1 d | 75 
i ”y; EY _ Rp o form an emblem of the mind. — 
ntimely cropt in the proud blaze of day: | 
Yet when life's ſpring on purple wings is flown, ANOTHER. | A 
And the briſk flood a noiſome puddle grown; Tur light- footed female that bounds or the his The | 
When the dark eye ſhall roll its orb for light, That feeds among lilies, and drinks of the fil . 1s 
And the roll'd orb confeſs impervious night ; And is fam'd for being tender and true; nd 
When once untun'd the ear's contorted cell, Which Svlomon deemed a ſimile rare, It 
The ſilver cords unbrace the ſounding ſhell; To liken the two pretty breaſts of his fair, 
. Thy fick*ning ſoul no more a joy ſhall find, Is the name vf the nymph I purſue. * 
8 Muſic no more ſhall ſtay thy lab'ring mind. 8 . nok. Re 
The breathing canvas glows in vain for thee, £ But f 
In vain it blooms a gay eternity. 2 | ANOTHER. Ne 
With thee the ſtatue's boaſts of life are o'er, Hors 
2 oe ng re _ oy 2 1. if WA we there be, 
h I „ and the rich brocade, id Venu „that rivals me. 
The forightiy ball, the mimic maſquerade Mark the tall tree, cried Cupid to the Dame, 
Now charm in vain—in vain the jovial god That from its filver bark derives its name; 
With bluſhing goblets plies the dormant clod. The ſtudious inſect, that, with wondrous pow, ve 
Then why thus fond to draw ſuperfluous breath, | Extracts myſterious ſweets from fragrant flow; * 5 
When every gaſp protracts a painful death? CO — _ ons —_— me yan ſubmit, A 
Ape is a ghaſtly ſcene, cares, doubts and fears, hoſe ſweetnels ſoften jeſty wi 
One dull rough road of ſighs, groans, pains and - ASHBY, | Let 
tears. |; - | 15% : | Fr 
Let not ambitious views uſurp thy _ ANOTHER. Nor 
Ambition, friend, ambition graſps the pole. b 0 De 
The luſtful eye on wealth's bright ſtrand you fix, SAR * mne unn 
And figh for grandeur and a coach and fix; Is the name of the fair, I prefer to his crown, 
With golden ſtars you long to blend your fate, AMES | 
And with the garter'd lordling ſlide in ſtate. 
An humbler theme my penſive hours employs, ö SOME HASTY RHYMES ON SLEEP, 
(Hear ye ſweet heavens, and ſpeed the diſtant joys: Ss 
Of theſe poſſeſs d I'd ſcorn to court renown, mor _— 1 — 
Or bleſs the happy coxcombs of the town.) _ T ence + pn gs , 3 , 
— — 2 eee ee 
eaſy fortune, and a cheerful heart; at 1 feel, 1 "= 5 
A little muſe, and innocently gay, . | CO ſt wy nr _—_ ng t reſtrain 
In ſportive ſong to trifle cares away. e buſy wor ings of 8 4 
Two wiſhes gain'd, love forms the laſt and beſt, All nations of the air and lan 
And heaven's bright maſter-piece ſhall crown the mo the _ 2 & N 
; ſt. 5 g e e reptiles o e' fr 
ws Are cloſe attendants on _—_— 
3 85 Where painted baſiliſks enfold 
3 | Their azure ſcales in rolls of gold. 
D — may rnpid hop 
— ea 1 The lover meets the willing fair, 
And — with * the ing heart. pr _ E 3 ry 
This myſtic word is often rea | . PY- told 
Oer the ſtill chambers of the dead. * en, _ — gold. 
Jay, 5 1 5 —_ . —4 ee beds of down : 
= 't —— 8 While Lubbin, and his healthy bride, 
A: Mx 1; : , : } Obtain what monarchs are denied. 
= My little wily 8 3 13 Tze garter'd ſtateſman thou wouldſt oy, 2 
N But rebel conſcience ſpurns thy throne; 


ſubmit, 


lon'd bis 


own. 


MISCELLANIES. 


all the peppies of the fields, 

ke e's vs * that Turkey yields. 
While the good man, oppreſs'd with pain, 

Shall court thy ſmiles, nor ſue in Vain, 
Propitious thou”lt his prayer attend, 
And prove his guardian and his friend. 
Thy faithful hands/ſhall make his bed, 
And thy ſoft arm ſuppert his head. 


A SONG. 


eur me, my Czlia, why ſo coy, 
Of men ſo much afraid; 

(glia, tis better for to die 
A mother than a maid. 


The roſe, when paſt its damaſk hue, 
Is always out of favour ; ow 
And when the plum hath loſt its blue, 
It loſes too its flavour. 


To vernal flow'rs the rolling years 
Returning beauty bring; 

But faded once, thou'lt bloom no more, 
Nor know a ſecond ſpring. 


A SUNDAY HYMN, 


IN IMITATION OF DR. WATT'S. 


Tuts is the day the Lord of life 
Aſcended to the ſkies; 

My thoughts, purſue the lofty theme, 
And to the heav'n ariſe. 


Let no vain cares divert my mind 
From this celeſtial road; 

Nor all the honours of the earth 
Detain my ſoul from God. 


Think of the ſplendors of that place, 
The joys that are on high; 

Nor meanly reft contented here, 
With worlds beneath the ſky. 


Heav'n is the birth-place of the ſaints, 
To heav'n their ſonls aicend ; 

Th' Almighty owns his favourite race, 
As father and as friend. 


0h! may theſe lovely titles prove 
My comfort and defence, 

When the ſick couch ſhall be my lot, 
And death fhall call me hence. 


AN ODE ON THE MESSIAH, 


Wuxx man had diſobey'd his Lord, 
Vindictive 1 drew the ſword ; 
The rebel and his race ſhall die.” 
He ſpake, and thunders burſt the ſky. 


Lo! Jeſus pard'ning grace diſplays; 
Nor thunders roll, nor lightnings blaze. 


Jeſus, the Saviour ſtands confeſt, 
In rays of mildeſt glories dreſt. 


As round Him preſs th' angelic crowd, 
Mercy and truth he calls aloud ; 


Or rgther igſpihuted. juice, Ogi 
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In viſions of eternal day. f 


| 


* 


The ſmiling cherubs wing'd to view, 
heir pinions ſounded as they flew. 


Ve favoutites of the thcone, ariſe, 

Bear the ftrange tidings through rhe ſkies ; 
Say, man, th' apoſtate rebel, lives ; 

Say, Jeſus bleeds, and Heav'n forgives.” 


In pity to the fallen race, 

Pl take their nature and thei 3 
ll bleed, their pardon to procure, 
I'll die, to make that pardon ſure. 


Now Jeſus leaves his bleſt abode, 

A virgin's womb receives the God. 

When the tenth moon had wan'd on earth, 
A virgin's womb diſclos'd the birth. 


New praiſe employs th* etherial throng, 


Their golden harps repeat the ſong ; ! 


And angels waft th' immortal ſtrains 
To humble Bethl'em's happy plains. 


While there the guardians of the ſheep 
By night their faithful vigils keep, 
Celeſtial notes their ears delight, 

And floods of glory drown their ſight. 


When Gabriel thus, Exult, ye ſwains, J 
+ Teſus, your own Meſſiah, reigns. 

« Ariſe, the Royal Babe behold, 

« Teſus, by ancient bards foretold. 


% To David's town direct your way, 

« And ſhout, Salvation's born to-day 

«© There, in a manger's mean diſguiſe, 

„ You'll find the Sovereign of the ſkies.” 


What joy Salvation's ſound imparts, 

You beſt can tell, ye guileleſs hearts; 

Whom no vain ſcience led aſtray, 4 
Nor taught to ſcorn Salvation's way. 


Though regal purple ſpurns theſe truths, 
Maintain your ground ye choſen youths ; 
Brave the ſtern tyrant's lifted rod, 

Nor bluſh to own a dying God. 


What! though the ſages of the earth - 
Proudly diſpute this wondrous birth ; 
Though learning mocks Salvation's voice, 
Know, Heav'n applauds your wiſer choice. 


Oh! be this wiſer choice my own ! 
Bear me, ſome ſeraph to his throne, 
Where the rapt ſoul diffolves away 


AN ODE ON THE NEW YEAR. 


Loxp of my life, inſpire my ſong, 

Ta thee my nobleſt powers belong; 

Grant me thy favourite ſeraph's flame, 

To fing the glories of thy name. 

My birth, my fortune, friends, and health, 
My knowledge too, ſuperior wealth! 


Lord of my life, to thee I owe; 
Teach me to practiſe what I know. 


Ten thouſand favours claam my ſong, 
Ang each demands an angel's tongue: 
| & Cn 
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Merey fits ſmiling on the wings, 
Of every moment as it ſprings. 
But oh! with infinite ſurpriſe 

I ſee returning years ariſe ; 


When unimprov'd the former ſcore, 
Lord, wilt thou truſt me till with more: 


Thouſands this period hop'd to ſee; 
Deny'd to thouſands, granted me 
Thouſands ! that weep, and with, and pray 
For thoſe rich hours I throw away. 


The tribute of my heart receive, 

*Tis the poor al T have to give; 

Should it prove faithleſs, Lord, I'd wreſt 
The bleeding traitor from my breaſt. 


, ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY, 


Wheſe Favcurite Bird was almoſt killed by a Fall 
From ber Finger. 2 


As Tiney, in a wanton mood, 

Upon his Lucy's finger ſtood, 

f Ambitious to be free; 

With breaſt elate, he eager tries, 

By flight to reach the diſtant ſkies, 
And gain his liberty. 


Ah! luckleſs bird, what though careſs'd, 

And fondled in the fair one's breaſt, 
Taught e'en by her to ſing ; 

Know that to check thy temper wild, 

And make thy manners ſoft and mild, 
Thy miſtreſs cut thy wing. 


The feather'd tribe, who cleave the air, 

Their weights by equal plumage bear, 
And quick eſcape our 3 | 

Not ſo with Tiney, dear delight, 

His ſhorten'd wing repreſs'd his flight, 
And threw him on the floor. 


Stunn'd with the fall, he ſeem'd to die, 

For quickly clos'd his ſparkling eye, 
Scarce heav'd his pretty breaſt ; 

Alarmed for her favourite care, 

Lucy aſſumes a penſive air, 

And is at heart diſtreſt. 


The ſtoic ſou}, in graveſt ſtrain, 
May call theſe feelings light and vain, 
Which thus from ſondneſs flow: 
Yet, if the bard arightly deems, 
*Tis nature's fount which feeds the ſtreams 
That pureſt joys beſtow. 


So, ſhou'd it be fair Lucy's fate, 
Whence'er ſhe will: a change of ſtate, 
To boaſt a mother's name; 
Theſe feelings then, thou charming maig, 
In brighteſt lines ſhall be diſplay'd, | 
: And praiſe uncenſur'd claim. 


RIDDLE. 
From the dark caverns of the earth 
Our family derive their birth; - 
By nature we appear to view - 
A rugged and a ſtubborn crew. 


- 


— 
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But Vulcan's brawny ſons, 
Soften the hardneſs * our = 
Give to a ſlender ſhape its e, 
And a bright poliſh to our face. 
Thus education makes us mild, 
Pliant and ductile as a child. 

Survey the attire of man, you'll trace 
Our friendſhip for the human race. 
We love — = indeed we do, 
Our actions prove our ſpeeches true. 
But what is wondrous ſtrange to name, 
The aged female is our flame. 

When ſtrength decays, and optics fail, 
And cold and penury prevail, 

Our labours ſpare the matron's ſight, 
We aſk but faint ſupplies of light. 
Kindly our ancient girls regale, 

With food, with fuel, and with ale, 
We, as aſſociates to mankind, 

All act our various parts aflign'd. 

No uſeleſs hands obſtruct our ſchemes, 
We ſuit our numbers to our themes; 
Hence only two of us apply, 

To form a bandage for the thigh ; 


But when the gray induſtrious Peg 


Demands a veſtment for the leg, 

"Tis then in little crowds we join, 

To aid the matron's wiſe deſign. 

Thus four or five of us you'll ſee, 

And each as buſy as a bee; 

Beſides a kind aſſiſtant near, 

Which Peg had ſtuck athwart her ear. 
Now laſſes, if our name you'll tell, 

And vow you'll always uſe us well, 

We'll grant your wiſh to change your life, 

And make each fair a happy wife. a 
KNITTING NEEDLE. 


ANOTHER, 


To you, fair maidens, I addreſs, 
Sent to adorn your life ; 

And ſhe who firſt my name can guefs, 
Shall firſt be made a wife. 


From the dark womb of mother earth, 
To mortals' aid I come; 

But ere I can receive my birth, 
1 many ſhapes aſſume, 


Paſſive by nature, yet I'm made 
As active as the roe; . 
And oftentimes, with equal ſpced, 
Through flowery lawns I go. 


1] When wicked men their wealth conſume, 


And leave their children poor, 
To me their daughters often come, 
And ] increaſe their ſtore. 


The women of the wiſer kind, 


Did never once refuſe me; 
But yet 1 never once could find 
That maids of honour uſe me, 


The lily hand and brilliant eye, 
May charm without my aid; 
Beauty may ftrike the lover's eye 


| And love inſpire the maid. = 
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Pat let the anten nympth be told, 
Unleſs I grace her life, 

She muſt have wondrous ſtore of gold, 
Or make a wretched wife, 5 


Although I never hope to reſt, 
With Chriſtians I go forth; 

And while they worſhip to the eaſt,, 
| proſtrate to the north. 


I you ſuſpect hypocriſy, | 
Or think me inſincere, 
produce the zealot, who, like me, 
Can tremble and adhere. 
NEEDLE, 


ANOTHER. 


lau by nature ſoft as ſilk, 

By nature too as white as milk; 

lam a conftant friend to man, 

And ſerve him every way I can. 

When dipt in wax, or plung'd in oil, 
| make his winter evenings ſmile : 

By India taught I ſpread His bed, 

Or deck his favourite Celia's head ; 
Her gayeſt garbs I oft compoſe, 

And ah! ſometimes, I wipe her noſe. 
: COTTON. 


ANOTHER, 


lau a ſmall volume, and frequently bound 
In filk, ſattin, ſilver, or gold; . 
My worth and my praiſes the females reſound, 
By females my ſcience is told. 


My leaves are all ſcarlet, my letters are ſteel, 
Each letter contains a great treaſure ; 

To the poor they ſpell lodging, fuel, and meal, 
To the rich entertainment and pleaſure, 


The ſempſtreſs explores me by day and by night, 
Not a page but ſhe turns o'er and o'er ; 

Though ſometimes I injure the milliner's ſight, 
Still 1 add to her credit and ſtore, 


'Tis true I am ſeldom regarded by men, 
Yet what would the males do without me ? 
Let them boaſt of their head, or boaſt of their pen, 
Still vain is their boaſt, if they flout me. 
' NEEDLE BOOK. 


PSALM XIII. 


0:r2xptD Majeſty! how long 
Wilt thou conceal thy face ? 

How long refuſe my fainting ſoul 
The ſuccours of thy grace ? 


While ſorrow wrings my bleeding heart, 
And black deſpondence reigns, 
Satan exults at my complaints, 
And triumphs o'er my pains, 
Let thy returning ſpirit, Lord, 
Diſpel the ſhades of night; 
Smile on my poor deſerted ſoul, 
My God, thy ſmiles are light. 


While ſcoffers at thy ſacred werd 
Yeride the pangs | feel, 


* 


| 


Decm my religion inſineere 
Or cal] it uſeleſs zeal. 


Yer will I ne'er repent my choice, 
I'll nc'er withdraw my truſt ; 

I know thee, Lord, a pow'rful friend, 
And kind, and wiſe, and juſt. 


To doubt thy goodneſs wou'd be baſe 


Ingratitude in me; 
Paſt favours ſhall renew my hopes, 
And fix my faith in thee. 


Indulgent God! my willing ton 
Thy praiſes ſhall 1 ; wi 

For oh! thy bounty fires my breaſt, 
Aud rapture ſwells my ſong. 


PSALM XLII. 


Wir n fierce defire the hunted hart 
Explores the cooling ſtream; 

Mine is a paſhon ſtronger far, 
And mine a nobler theme. 


Yes, witk ſuperior fervors, Lord, 
thirſt to ſee thy face; 

My languid ſoul would fain approach 
The tountzins of thy grace, 


Oh! the great plenty of thy houſe, 
The rich refreſhments there! 

To live an exile from thy courts, 
O'erwhelms me with deſpair. 


In worſhip when I join'd thy ſaints, 
How ſweetly paſs'd my days! 

Prayer my divine employment then, 
And all my pleaſure praiſe. - 


But now I'm loſt to every joy, 
Becauſe detain'd from thee; 

Thoſe golden periods ne'er return, 
Or ne'er return to me. 


Yet, O my ſoul, why thus depreſt, 
And whence this anxious fear ? 

Let former favours fix thy truſt, 
And check the rifing tear. 


When darkneſs and when ſorrows roſe, 
And preſs'd on every fide, 

Did not the Lord ſuſtain thy ſteps, 
And was not God thy guide? 


Affliction is a ſtormy deep, 
Where wave reſounds to wave; 
Though o'er my head the billows roll, 
I know the Lord can fave. 


Perhaps, before the morning dawns, 
He'll reinſtate my peace; 

For he, who bade the tempeſt roar, 
Can bid the tempeſt ceaſe. 


In the dark watches of the night 
I'll count his mercies o'er; 


I'll praiſe him for ten thouſand paſt 


And humbly ſue for more. 


Then, O my ſoul, why thus depreſt, 
And whence this anxious fear ? 
Let former favours fix thy truſty 
And check the riſing tear. 
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Here will I reft, and build my hopes, 
Nor: murmur at his rod; 
' He's more than all the world to me, 
My health, my lite, my God! 


THE NIGHT PIECE. | 


Harx! the prophetic raven brings 
My ſummons on his boding wings; 
The birds of _ my fate foretel, 
The preſcient death-watch ſounds my knell. 


A ſolemn darkneſs fpreads the tomb, 
But terrors haunt the midnight gloom; 
Methinks a browner horror falls, 

And filent ſpectres ſweep the walls. 


Tell me, my ſou], oh tell me why 
The faultering tongue, the broken ſigh ? 
Thy manly cheeks bedew'd with tears, 

Tell me, my ſou], from whence theſe fears? 


When conſcions guilt arreſts the mind, 
Avenging furics ſtalk behind, 

And ſickly fancy intervenes, 

To dreſs the viſionary ſcenes. 


Jeſus, to thee I'll fly for aid, 

ropitious Sun, diſpel the ſhade; 

All the pale family of fear 

Would vaniſh, were my Saviour here. 


No more imagin'd ſpectres walk, 

No more the doubtful echoes talk; 

Soft zephyrs fan the neighbouring trees, 
And meditation mounts the breeze. 


How fweet theſe ſacred hours of reſt, 
Fair portraits of the virtuous breaſt, 
Where lawleſs luſt, and paſſions rude, 
And folly never dare intrude! 


Be others' choice the ſparkling bowl, 
And mirth, the poiſon of the foul; 
Or midnight dance, and public ſhows, 
Parents of ſickneſs, pains, and woes. 


A nobler joy my thoughts deſign; 
Inſtructive ſolitude be mine; * 
Be mine that ſilent calm repaſt, 
A cheerful conſcience to the laſt, 


That tree which bears immortal fruit, 
Without a canker at the root; 

That friend which never fails the juſt, 
When other friends deſert their truſt. 


Come then, my ſoul. be this thy gueſt, 
And leave to knaves and fools the reſt. 
With this thou ever ſhalt be gay, 

And night ſhall brighten into day. 


With this companion in the ſhade, 
Surely thou couldſt not be diſmay'd: 
But if thy Saviour here were found, 
All Paradiſe would bloom around. 


« Had I a firm and laſting faith,“ 
Fo credit what the Almighty ſaith, 
I could defy the midnight gloom, 
And the pale monarch of the tomb. 


Though tempeſts drive me from the ſhore, 


Had floods deſcend, and billows roar; 
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Though death appears in every form, 
My little bark ſhould brave the ſtorm. 


Then if my God requir'd the life 
Of brother, parent, child, or wife, 
Lord, I ſhould bleſs the ſtern decree, 
And give my deareſt friend to thee, 


Amidſt the various ſcenes of ills, 
Each ſtroke ſome kind deſign fulfils; 
And ſhall I murmur at my God, 
When ſovereign love directs the rod ? 


Peace, rebel-thoughts—1'll not complain, 
My Father's ſmiles ſuſpend my pain; 
Smiles—that a thouſand joys impart, 
And pour the balm that heals the ſmart. 


Though Heaven afflicts, V1! not repine, 
Each heart-felt comfort ſtill is mine ; 


{ Comforts that ſhall o'er death prevail, 


And journey with me through the vale. 


Dear Jeſus, ſmooth that rugged way, 
And lead me to the realms of day, 
To milder ſkies, and brighter plains, 
Where everlaſting ſunſhine reigns. 


TO THE REV. JAMES HERVEY, 
ON HIS MEDITATIONS. 


To form the taſte, and raiſe the nobler part, 


To mend the morals, and to warn the heart; 
To trace the genial ſource we nature call, 
And prove the God of nature, friend of all; 
Hervey for this his mental landſcape drew, 

And fketch'd the whole creation out to view. 
Th' enamell'd bloom, and variegated flow'r, 
Whoſe crimſon changes with the changing hour; 
The humble ſhrub, whoſe fragrance ſcents the 


morn 
With buds diſclofing to the early dawn; 
The oaks that grace Britannia's mountains? ſide, 
And ſpicy Lebanon's ſuperior * pride; 


All loudly ſov'reign excellence proclaim, 


And animated worlds confeſs the ſame. 

The azure fields that form th' extended ſky, 
The planetary globes that roll on high, 
And ſolar orbs, of proudeſt blaze, combine 
To act ſubſervient to the great deſign. 
Men, angels, ſeraphs, join the gen'ral voice, 
And in the Lord of nature all rejoice. 

His the gray winter's venerable guiſe, 
Its ſhrouded glories, and inſtructive ſkies +; [blade; 
His the ſnow's plumes, that brood the fſick'ning 
His the bright pendant that 'impearls the glade; 
The waving foreſt, or the whiſp'ring brake; 
The ſurging billow, or the ſleeping lake. 
The ſame who pours the beauties of the ſpring, 
Or mounts the whirlwind's deſolating wing: 
The ſame who ſmiles in Nature's peaceful form, 
Frowns in the tempeſt, and directs the ſtorm. 


Tis thine, bright teacher, to improve the age; 


"Tis thine, whoſe life's a comment on thy page; 
Thy happy page ! whoſe periods ſweetly flow, 
Whoſe figures charm us, and whoſe colours glow: 


* The Cedar. | 
+ Referring to the Winter-Piece. 
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artleſs piety pervades the whole, 

= the pu urs and exalts the ſoul. 

For let the witling argue all he can, 

[tis religion ſtill that makes the man. 

Tis this, my friend, that ſtreaks our morning 
bright; ; 

is this that gilds the horrors of the night. 

When wealth forſakes us, and when friends are 


ew; 
When friends are faithleſs, or when foes purſue ; 
'Tis this that wards the blow, or ſtills the ſmart, 
Dilarms affliction, or repels its dart; 
Within the breaſt bids pureſt rapture riſe ; . 
Bids ſmiling conſcience ſpread her cloudleſs ſkies. 

When the ſtorm thickens, and the thunder rolls, 
When the earth trembles to the affrighted poles, 
The virtuous mind nor doubts nor fears aſſail; 

For ſtorms are zephyrs, or a gentler gale. 

And when diſeaſe obſtructs the lab'ring breath; 
When the heart ſickens, and each pulſe is death; 
Fen then religion ſhall ſuſtain the juſt, 

Grace their laſt moments, nar deſert their duſt. 


Aug. 5 1748. 


LINES 


INDER A SUN-DIAL IN THE CHURCH-YARD AT 
THORNBY. 


Maxx well my ſhade, and ſeriouſly attend 
The filent leſſon of a common friend 
Since time and life ſpeed haſtily away, 
And neither can recal the former day,! 
loprove each fleeting hour before *tis paſt, 


and know, each fleeting hour may be thy laſt. 
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TO THE MEMORY 
OF THE REV, MR. SAMUEL CLARK, 
WHO DIED DECEMBER THE 26TH, AGED 42 *. 


Ix all the intercourſes of humanity 
He was upright, prudent, and courteous, 
Compatlionate, kind, and beneficent. 
| In opinion 
Candid, diffident, and judicious. 
In argument 
Calm, ſtrong, and perſuaſive. 
Under difficulties and ſorrows 
Collected, firm, and refign'd. 
In friendſhip 
Faithful, entertaining, and inſtructive. 
In his miniſterial capacity 
He poſſeſſed every valuable and happy talent 
To rectify the judgment, and improve the heart. 
He was learned without pride, 
And pious without oftentation ; | 
Zealous and indefatigable to advance the intereſt 
Of true religion, 
And the everlaſting welfare of thoſe who were in 
truſted 
To his paſtoral care. 


What! though ſuch various worth is ſeldomknown, 

No adulation rears this ſacred ſtone, 

No partial love this genuine picture draws, 

No venal pencil proſtitutes applauſe : 

Juſtice and truth in artleſs colours paint 

The Man, the Friend, the Preacher, and the 
Saint. 


| #* The year is wanting in the original cop 
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THE 
POETICAL WORKS 
OF 


THOMAS BLACKLOCK, D. D. 


Containing 
THE GRAHAM, HYMNS, 
PANEGYRIC ON BRITAIN, SONGS, 
onrs, N EPITAPHS, 
ELEGIES, | PROLOGUES, 
- EPISTLES, ; IMITATIONS, 
te wc, tf. 
To which is prefixed, 


THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


Nature, when ſcarce fair light he knew, 
Snatch'd heav'n, earth, beauty from his view, 

And darkneſs round him reigns: 
The muſe with pity view'd his doom, 
And darting through th' eternal gloom 

An intellectual ray, 
Bade him with muſic's voice inſpire 
The plaintive flute, the ſprightly lyre, 

And tune th' impaſſion'd lay. 

ODE TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, BOUND FOR GUINEA. 


EDINBURGH: 
PRINTED BY MUNDELL AND SON, ROYAL BANK CLOSE, 
Anno 1795. 
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Tur Life of Blackrocx has a claim to notice beyond that of moſt of the poets of our nation, 
with whom he is now aſſociated. He who reads his poems with that intereſt which their intrin- 
ſc merit deſerves, will feel that intereſt very much increaſed, when he ſhall be told the various 
dificulties which their author overcame in their production, the obſtacles which nature and for- 
tune had placed in his way, to the poſſeſſion of thoſe ideas which his mind acquired, to the com- 
nunication of thoſe which his poetry unfolds. | 

A ſhort © Account of the Life and Writings” of this extraordinary man, was prefixed to the ſecand 
edition of his Poems, printed at Edinburgh, in 175 4, by his friend Mr. Gilbert Gordon of Dumfries, 
author of Taſte, an Epiſtle to a Lady,” in Donaldſon's Collection of Poems, 1766. A more 
elaborate © Account of his Life, Character, and Poems,” was given to the world by Mr. Spence, 
the amiable and elegant author of the © Eſſay on Pope's Odyſſey,” Polymetis, &c. in an $8vo 
pamphlet, publiſhed at London in the ſame year, and afterwards prefixed to the-4to edition of 
his Poems, which came out by ſubſcription at London in 1756. Theſe accounts having been writ. 
ten at a period ſo early as to include only the opening events of his life, a more full, accurate and 
intereſting“ Account of his Life and Writiugs,” was prefixed to the 4to edition ef his Poems, 
printed at Edinburgh in 1793, by Henry Mackenzie, Efq. author of“ The Prince of Tunis,” 
The Man of Feeling,” and other ingenious and elegant performances. 

The fats ſtated in the preſent account, are chiefly taken from Mr. Mackenzie's narrative, which 
u written with ſuch copiouſneſs of intelligence, as leaves little to be ſupplied, and ſuch felicity of 
performance, as precludes the moſt diſtant hope of improvement. Among the few additional par- 
ticulars detailed here, the preſent writer has endeavoured to give a complete account of his writ- 
ings, the want of which is the principal defect in Mr. Mackenzie's narrative. | 

Thomas Blacklock was born at Annan, in the county of Dumfries, Nov. 10. 1721. His parents 
were natives of the county of Cumberland, His father was by trade a bricklayer, his mother the 
daughter of a conſiderable dealer in cattle; both repectable in their characters, and it would ap- 
pear poſſeſſed of confiderable knowledge and urbanity, which, in a country where education was 
cheap, and property a good deal ſubdivided, was often the caſe with perſons of their ſtation, 

Before he was ſix months old, he was totally deprived of his eye-ſight by the ſmall-pox, and re- 
duced to that forlorn ſituation ſo feelingly deſcribed by himſelf in his Soljloguy. This rendered him 
incapable of any of thoſe mechanical trades to which his father might naturally have been inclined _ 
to breed him, and his circumſtances prevented his aſpiring to the higher profeſſions. The gb6@ 
wan, therefore, kept his ſon in his houſe, and, with the aſſiſtance of ſome of his friends, foſtered 
that inclination which he early ſhowed for books, by reading, to amuſe him; firſt the ſimple ſort 
of publications which are commonly put into the hands of children, and then ſeveral paſſages out 
of ſome of our poets. His companions, whom his early gentleneſs, and kindneſs of diſpoſition, as 
vell as their compaſſipn for his misfortune, ſtrongly attached to him, were very aſſiduous in their 
good offices, in reading, to inſtru& and amuſe him. By their aſſiſtance, he acquired ſome know- 
ledge of the Latin tongue ; but he never was at a grammar ſchool till at a more advanced period 
of life. Poetry was even then his favourite reading, and he found an enthuſiaſtic delight in the | 
"grks of Milton, Spenſer, Prior, Pope and Addiſon, and in thoſe of his countryman, Ramſar. 
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From loving and admiring them ſo much, he ſoon was led to endeavour to imitate them; and 
when ſcarce twelve years of age, he began to write verſes. Among theſe early eſſays of his ge. 
mius, there was one addreſſed To à little girl whem be bad offended, written at twelve years of age, which 
is preſerved in his works, and is not perhaps inferior to any of the premature compoſitions of 
boys, afliſted by the beſt education, which are only recalled into notice by the future fame of their 
authors. 

He had attained the age of nineteen, when his father was killed by the accidental fall of a malt. 
Kiln belonging to his ſon-in-law. This loſs, heavy to any one at that early age, would have been, 
however, to a young man poſſeſſing the ordinary advantages of education comparatively light; bu 
to bim, thus ſuddenly deprived of that ſupport on which his youth had leaned, deſtitute almoſt 
of any reſource which induſtry affords to thoſe who have the bleſſings of ſight, with a body feeble 
and delicate from nature, and a mind congenially ſuſceptible, it was not ſurpriſing that this blow 
was doubly ſevere, and threw on his ſpirits that deſpondent gloom to which he then gave way, and 

| which ſometimes overclouded them in the ſubſequent period of his life. 

Though dependent, however, he was not deſtitute of friends, and heaven rewarded the pious 
confidence which he expreſſed in its care, by providing for him protectors and patrons, by whoſe 
aſſiſtance he obtained advantages, which, had his father lived, might perhaps never have opened io 

He lived with his mother about a year after his father's death, and began to be diſtinguiſhed a 
2 young man of uncommon parts and genius. Theſe were at that time unaſſiſted by learning; the 
circumſtances of his family affording him no better education than the ſmattering of Latin which 
his companions had taught him, and the peruſal and recollection of the few Engliſh authors, which 
they, or his father, in the intervals of his profeſſienal labours, had read to him. 

Poetry, however, though it attains its higheſt perfection in a cultivated ſoil, grows perhaps as 
Juxuriantly in a wild one. To poetry he was devoted from his earlieſt days, and about this time 
ſeveral of his poetical productions began to be handed about, which conſiderably enlarged the 
circle of his friends and acquaintance. 

Some of his compoſitions being ſhown to Dr. Stevenſon, an eminent phyſician i in Edinburgh, who 
was accidentally at Dumfries, on a profeſſional viſit, he formed the benevolent deſign of carrying 
him to the metropolis, and giving to his natural endowments the aſſiſtance of a claſſical education, 

He came to Edinburgh in 1741, and © was enrolled,” ſays Mr. Mackenzie, © a ſtudent of divinity 

in the univerſity there, though at that time without any particular view of entering into the church,” 
But this account may be reaſonably doubted : for, in the univerſity of Edinburgh, no ſtudent is ad- 
mited into the theological claſs, till he has completed a courſe of languages and philoſophy. Be- 
ſides, it appears by the following letter ſrom the Rev. Richard Batty of Kirk Andrews, whoſe wiſe 

was Blacklock's couſin, to Sir James Johnſton, Bart. of Weſterhall, dated January 21. 1744-5, print- 
ed in the © Scottiſh Regiſter” 1794, that he continued at the grammar ſchool in Edinburgh, till the 
beginning of 1745. | 

had a letter ſometime ago from Mr. Hoggan at Comlongan, ſignifying that Lady Annandale 
had ſpoke to you about a burſary ſor one Thomas Blacklock, a blind boy, who is now at the gram- 
wagHthool i in Edinburgh. He is endued with the moſt ſurpriſing genius, and has been the author of 
eat many excellent poems. He has been hitherto ſupported by the bounty of Dr. Stevenſon, 

a gentleman in Edinburgh. I nnderſtand that there will be a burſary vacant againſt Candlema; 

if, therefore, you would pleaſe to favour him with your intereſt, it will be a great charity dune to 


a poor lad, whe may do a great deal of good in his generation.” 


The effect of this application is not known; but he ſeems to have continued his ſtudies under the 
| patronage of Dr. Stevenſon. till the year 1745. Of the kindneſs of Dr. Stevenſon, he always ſpoke 

with the greateſt warmth of gratitude and affection, and addreſſed to him his /mitation of the ff 

; Ode of Horace. 

„After he had followed his ſtudies at Edinburgh, for four years, on the breaking out of the Rebel 

F You in 2745, he returned to Dumities, where he reũded with Mr. M*Murdo, bis brother · in· au, i 
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THE LIFE OF BLACELO ck. 1 
whoſe houſe he was treated with kindneſs and affeRion, and had an opportunity from the ſociety 
which it afforded, of conſiderably increaſing the ſtore of his ideas. 

In 7746, he publiſhed a ſmall collection of his Poems, in octavo, at Glaſgow 

Aſter the cloſe of the Rebellion, and complete reſtoration of the peace of the country, he return- 
ed to Edinburgh, and purſued his ſtudies there for ſix years longer. 

In 1754, he publiſhed at Edinburgh a ſecond edition of his Poems, very much improved and en- 
aged, in octavo, to which was prefixed, ® An Account of his Life,” in a © letter to the publiſher,” 
from Mr. Gordon of Dumfries. On the title page he is deſigned Student of Philoſophy in the Uni- 
verſity of u... - ſo that he was not then, as Mr. Mackenzie ſuppoſes, © enrolled a ſtudent of 
dvinity.“ N 

This publication attracted the attention of Mr. Spence, the patron of Dodlley, Duck, and Ri- 
chardſon, and other perſons of indigent and uncultivated genius, who conceived a great regard 
for Blacklock, and formed the benevolent deſign of recommending him to the patronage of perſons 
ain affluence or power,” by writing a very elaborate and ingenious ® Account of his Life, Cha- 
rater, and Poems,“ which he publiſhed at London, in 8vo, 1754. 

During his laſt reſidence in Edinburgh, among other literary acquaintance, he obtained that of 
the celebrated David Hume, who, with that humanity and benevolence for which he was diſtin- 
guiſhed, attached himſelf warmly to Blacklock's intereſts. He wrote a © letter to Dodſley, March 
12. 1754, containing a very favourable repreſentation of the“ goodneſs of his diſpoſition, and the 
beauty of His genius, which contributed to promote the ſubſcription for an edition of hig Poems in 
go, which was publiſhed at London in 1756, under the ſuperintendence of Mr. Spence, with his 
Account of the Life, Gan and Poems of Mr. Blacklock, which had been printed ſeparate- 
yin 1754. He teſtified his obligations to Mr. Spence, to whom he was perſonally unknown, in 
en Epiſtle, written at Dun; fries, 1759. 

In the courſe of his education at Edinburgh, he acquired a proficiency in the learned 3 
and became more a maſter of the French tongue than was common there, from the ſocial intercourſe 
to which he had the good fortune to be admitted in the houſe of Provoſt Alexander, who had mar- 
ried a native of France. 

At the univerſity, he obtained a knowledge of the various branches of philoſophy and ads, 
to which his courſe of ſtudy naturally led, and acquired at the ſame time a conſiderable fund of 
learning and information in thoſe departments of Science and Belles Lettres, from which his want of 
ſght did not abſolutely preclude him. 

In 1756, he publiſhed at Edinburgh, An Eſay towards Univerſal Etymology, or the Analyſis of 2 
Sentence, 8 vo. In this pamphlet, the general principles of grammar, and the definitions of the 
ſeveral parts of ſpeech are given in verſe ; and illuſtrations, in the form of notes, conſtituting the 
greateſt part of it, are added in proſe. The notes and illuſtrations are conciſe, but judicious; the 
verſes are not remarkable for learning or poetical embelliſhment, the ſubject did not allow it; the 
concluding lines, however, on the Advantages of Grammar, are in a ſiyle more worthy of Black- 
lock. N | 
In 1757, he began a courſe of ſtudy, with a view to give lectures on Oratory, to young gentle. | 
men intended for the bar or the pulpit. On this occaſion, he wrote to Mr. Hume, informed him of 
his plan, and requeſted his aſſiſtance in the proſecution of it. But Mr. Hume doubting the proba. 
bility of its ſucceſs, he abandoned the project, and then adopted the decided intention of going in- 
to the church. 

Aſter applying cloſely for a conſiderable time to the ſtudy of theology, he paſſed the uſual trials 
in the preſbytery of Dumfries, and was by that preſbytery licenced a Preacher of the Gaipe in 
1759. 

As a preacher, he obtained high reputation, and was fond of compoſing ſermons. In 1760, when 

the nation was alarmed by a threatened invaſion from the French, he publiſhed © The Right Im- 

Provement of Time, a N88 8yo. He ſeems to have imbibed pretty deeply the apprehenſions of his 
Voz, XI. 4D 
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© countrymen. The ſentiments it contains are juſt and ſolid, and the advices are calculated to be ule. 
ful at all times, particularly in the proſpect of national danger or diſtreſs. 

The ſame year he contributed ſeveral poetical pieces to the firſt volume of Donaldſon's « (1, 

lection of Original Poems by Scotch Gentlemen,” 12mo. Mrs. Blacklock aſfcribes the © Epiſtle an 
Taſte,” printed in this volume, as Mr. Gordon's, to Blacklock, excepting the lines relating to himſelf 
a In 1561, he publiſned, Faith, Hope, and Charity, compared, a Sermon vo. Though this cannot 
be called a firſt rate performance, it abounds with juſt and elegant remarks, and his favourite topic 
of charity is agreeably and forcibly illuſtrated. 

In 1762, he married Miſs Sarah Johnſton, daughter of Mr. Joſeph Johnſton, ſurgeon in Dun. 
fries, a man of eminence in his profeſſion, and of a character highly reſpected; a connexion which 
formed the great ſolace and bleſſing of his ſuture life, and gave him with all the tenderneſs of & 
Wife, all the zeal. us care of a guide and a friend. This event took place a few days before his he. 

ing ordained miniſter of Kirkcudbright, in conſequence of a preſentation from the Crown, obtained 
for him by the Earl of Selkirk, a benevolent nobleman, whom Blacklock's ſituation and genius had 
iptereſted in his behalf. But the inhabitants of the pariſh, whether from an averſion to patronage, 
ſo prevalent among the lower ranks in North Britain, from ſome political diſputes which at that 
time ſubſiſted between them and Lord Selkirk, or from thoſe prejudices which ſome of them might 
naturally entertain againſt a perſon deprived of ſight, or perhaps from all thoſe cauſes united, were 
ſo extremely diſinclined to receive him as their miniſter, that, after a legal diſpute of nearly tuo 
years, it was thought expedient by his friends, as it had always been wiſhed by himſelf, to compre. 
miſe the matter, by reſigning his right to the living, and accepting a moderate annuity in its ſtead, 
The following anecdote of Blacklock, mentioned in Dr. Cleghorn's Theſis, De Somno, happened, 
at the inn in Kirkcudbright, on the day of his ordination, and is authenticated by the teſtimo- 
ny of Mrs. Blacklock, who was preſent, with Mr Gordon and a numerous company of his friends 
' who dined with him on the occaſion. It merits notice both as a curious fact, relative to the ſtate 
of the mind in fleep, and on account of the juſt and elegant compliment with which it concludes, 
Dr. Blacklock, one day, haraſſed by the cenſures of the populace, whereby not only his repu· 
tation, but his very ſubſiſtence was endangered, and fatigued with mental exertion, ſell aſleep after 
dinner. Some hours after, he was called upon by a friend, anſwered his ſalutation, roſe and went 
with him into the dining room, where ſome of his conrpanions were met. He joined with two of 
them in a concert, ſinging as uſual, with taſte and elegance, without miſſing a note, or forgetting a 
word; he then went to ſupper, and drank a glaſs or two of wine. His friends, however, obſerved 
him to be a little abſent and inattentive ; by and by he began to ſpeak to himſelf, but in ſo flaw 
and confuſed a manner, as to be unintelligible. At laſt being pretty forcibly rouſed, he awoke 
with a ſudden ſtart, unconſcious of all that had happened, as till then he had continued faſt aſleep,” 
Dr. Cleghorn adds, with great truth, after relating this fact. © No one will ſuſpect either the 
judgment or the veracity of Dr. Blacklock. All whe knew him bear teſtimony to hi- judgment ; 
his fame reſts on a better foundation tha: fictitious narratives; no man delights in, or more firidly 
adheres, on all points, to the truth.” 
With this lender proviſion, he removed, in 1764, to Edinburgh: and to make up by his induſtry 
a more comfortable and decent ſubſiſtence, he adopted the plan of receiving a certain number of 
young gentlemen as boarders, into his houſe, whoſe ſtudies in languages and philoſophy, he might, 
if neceſſary, aſſiſt. In this ſituation he continued till 1787. when he found his time of life and 
Nate of health required a degree of, repoſe, which induced him to diſcontinue tho receiving of board- 


ers. 

In the occupation which he thus exerciſed for ſo many years of his life, no teacher were, per- 
haps, ever more agreeable to his pupils, nor maſter of a family to its inmates, than Blacklock. The 
- gentleneſs of his manners, the benignity of his diſpoſition, and that warm intereſt in the happineſs 
of others, which led him ſo conſtantly to promote it, were qualities that could not fail to procure 
him the love and regard of the young gentlemen committed to his charge; while the ſociety which 
eſleem and reſpect for his character and bis genius, oſten aſſembled at his houſe, afforded thera an 
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alvantage ele to be found in eſtabliſhments of a ſimilar kind. In the circle of his friends, he 

appeared entirely to forget the privation of ſight, and the melancholy which at other times it might 
produce. He entered, with the cheerful playfulneſs of a young man, into all the ſprightly narra- 

tive, the ſportful fancy, the humourous jeſt that roſe around him. It was a ſight highly gratify-, 
ing to philanthropy, to ſee how much a mind endowed with knowledge, kindled by genius, and 
above all lighted up with innocence and piety, like Blacklock's, could overcome the weight of its, 

own calamity, and enjoy the content, the happineſs, and the gaiety of others. Several of thoſe in- 

mates of his houſe, were ſtudents of phyſic, from England, Ireland, and America, who retained in 

future life, all the warmth of that impreſſion, which his friendſhip at this early period had made. 

ypon them ; and in various quarters of the world, he had friends and correſpondents, from whona , 
00 length of time, nor diſtance of place, had ever eſtranged him. Among his favourite, r 

ents may be reckoned Dr. Tucker, — of“ The Bermudian, a poem, and“ The Anchoret, ; 
ad Dr. Downman, author of © Infancy,” a poem, and. other ingenious performances, 

In 1766, upon the unſolicitated EO of his friend Dr. Beattie, the degree of Doctor 

Divinity was conferred on him by the Univerſity and Mariſchal College of Aberdeen. 

In 1767, he publiſhed Paracle/is ; or, Confolations deduced from Natural and Revealcd Religion ; in 24 
Diſertations. The fir ſuppoſed to have been compoſed by Cicero, now rendered into Engliſh ; the laſt ori- 
ginally written by Thomas Blackleck, D. D. 890. His motive, he tells, in 2 letter to 4 friend, prefixed 
to this work, for tranſlating the firſt, and writing the laſt treatiſe on Conſolation, was to alleviate the 
preflure of repeated diſappointments, to ſooth his anguiſh for the loſs of departed friends, to elude 
the rage of implacable and unprovoked enemies, and to ſupport his own mind, which, for a num- 


7 


ber of years, befides its literary difficulties, and its natural diſadvantages, had maintained an inceſ-. 
fant ſtruggle with fortune, Of the Diſſertation aſcribed to Cicero, he endeavours to prove the au- 


thenticity ; but his arguments are by no means ſatisſactory. The generality of critics have que- 


ſtioned its authenticity. Dr. Middleton, in his © Life of Cicero,” ſays, it is “ undoubtedly ſpu- 
nous. The tranſlation is well executed; it is both faithful and elegant. The ſecond Diſſertation 


is moſtly taxen up with a clear and ſuccinct view of the evidences of Chriſtianity, the profeſſed 
lubject of it; the conſolation derived from revealed religion, is touched upon towards the nnn, 
though at no great length. 4 

In 1768, he publiſhed, without his name, Ne Di iſcourſes on the Spirit and Evidences of Chriſianity. 
The former preached at the Hague the 31h of September 1762, the latter delivery in the French Church as 
Hanau, on the ecco an of the late Peace, to a Congregation compoſed of Catholics and Proteſlants, tranſlated 
from the original French of the Rev. Mr. James 4rmand, Miniſter of the Waloon Church in Hanau, and 
dedicated by the tranſlator the Rev. Moderator of the General Aſjembly, $870, The dedication, which is 4 
long one, is chiefly intended for the peruſal of the clergy of the Church of Scotlagd, but deſerves 
the attentive conſideration of all who are intended for, or engaged in, the work of 115 miniſtry. 
The obſervations it contains are judicious and pertinent ; the ſtyle is ſprightly and animated ; and 
the ſpirit it breathes, though ſometimes remote from that charity, which on other occaſions he ſo 
eloquently enforced, and ſo generally practiſed, is the ſpirit of benevolence and love to mankind. 
The Diſcourſes themſelves are lively and animated; and the ſtyle of the tranſlations clear, nervous, 
_— he publiſhed, at Edinburgh, a poem, intituled, 4 8 on Great Britain, 850: this 
poem, which is a kind of ſatire on the age, exhibits ſhrewdneſs of obſervation, and a ſarcaſtic vein, 


which might have fitted him for ſatirical compoſition, had he choſen to employ his pen more ſre- 


ly on that branch of poetry. 
2 5 8 BY as a ee a performer, his ſkill was conſiderable; nor was he AY 


vith its principles as a ſcience. Whether he compoſed much is uncertain, but there is publiſhed - 


in © The Edinburgh Magazine and Review for 1774, Abſence, a Pafloral, ſet to Muſic, by Dr. Black- 


las, and thoſe who have heard him ſing, will, upon peruſal of this little piece, have the idea of 


bis manner and taſte ſtrikingly x ccalled to their N 40 ij 
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| The fame year he publiſhed the Grabam, en ; Heroic Ballad, in Four Cantos, to. Tt was begun,” 
be tells us, in the advertiſement prefixed to it, and purſued by its author to divert wakefal aud 


melancholy hours, which the recollection of paſt misfortunes, and the ſenſe of preſent inconye. 


niencies, would otherwiſe have ſeverely embittered.”* The profeſſed intention of his Grabam, i; 
to cheriſh and encourage a mutual harmony between the inhabitants of South and North Britain, 
To this end he has exhibitcd, in ſtrong colours, ſome parts of thoſe miſeries which their ancient 
animoſities had occaſioned. His Graham is an aſſecting ſtory, in which love and jealouſy have a 
principal ſhare, The narration is animated and agrecable; the fable is beautifully fancied, and 
ſufficiently perſpicuous; the characters are boldly marked; the manners he paints ſuit the times 
to which he refers, and the moral is momentous; and we perceive ſcattered through the whole 
Piece, thoſe ſecret graces, and thoſe bewitching beauties which the critic would in vain attempt to 
deſcribe. But it is perhaps too far ſpun out, and the ſtanza in which it is written is net the beſt 
choſen, nor the moſt agreeable to the ear. 

This was the laſt publication which he gave to the world with his name. From this time, the 
ſtate of his health, which had always been infirm and delicate, began viſibly to decline, He fre- 
quently complained of a lowneſs of ſpirits, and was occaſionally ſubject to deafneſs, which, though 
he ſeldom felt in any great degree, was ſufficient in his ſituation, to whom the ſenſe of hearing 
was almoſt the only channel of communication with the external world, to cauſe very lively un- 
eaſineſs. Amidſt theſe indiſpoſitions of body, however, and diſquietudes of mind, the gentleneſs 
of his temper never forſook him, and he felt all that reſignation and confidence in the Supreme Be- 
ing, which his earlieſt and lateſt life equally acknowledged, In Summer 1791, he was ſeized with 
a feveriſh diſorder, which at firſt ſeemed of a flight, and never roſe to a very violent kind g, but 2 

frame ſo little robuſt as his was not able to reſiſt ; and after about a week's illneſs, it carried him off, 
on the 5th of July 1791, in the 7oth year of his age. He was interred in the burying-ground of 
the Chapel of Eaſe, in the pariſh of St. Cuthbert's, where, on a tombeſtone erected to his memory 
by his wife, is the follywiog inſcription, written by Dr. Beattie ; 
; | Vino. REVERENDO, 
| THOMAE. BLACKLOCK. p. D. 
PROBO., PIO. BENEVOLO. 
 OMNIGENA, DOCTRINA. ERVDITO, 
POETAE. SVBLIMI,— | 
AB. INCVNABVLIS. VSQVE, 
OCYLIS. CAPTO. 
AT. HILARI. FACETO. 
AMICISQVE. SEMPER. CARIS8IMO. 
Di. NATVS. xxl. NOVEMB. MDCCXXI. 
 _ OBIIT. VII. IVLII. MDCCXCI. 
MONVMENTVM. HOCCE. 


MOERENS, P. 


I The: ude ige, dids I &yalbiv ms, axe me, 
£ OD wiv die, Vida i Ae. 

In 1793, a new edition of his Poems, reprinted from the 4to edition 1756, with ſeveral addition. 
al pieces never before printed, together with an Eſſay on ibe Education of the Blind, tranſlated from the 
French of M. Hauy, and A New Account of the Life and Writings of the Author,” written 
by Mr. Mackenzie, was publiſhed at Edinburgh in one volume 4to. In this edition, the follow- 
ing acknowledged poetical productions of Blacklock are not inſerted ; Prologue to Sir Harry Gay 
leve; Abſence, a Paſtoral; Panegyric on Great Britain ; and The Graham, publiſhed ſeparately ; and 
An Epiſtle to To Siflers on their Wedding day; Eflimate of Human Greatne's ; to the Dutcheſs Hani- 
Hon, on ber recovery from Child-bed, after the birth of the Marguis of Clydeſdale ; Ode on a favourite Lap- 
dog Ode to @ Succeſsful Rival; Cato Uticenſis to bis Wife at Rome; The Chronicle of a Heart; Song 
Inſeribed to a Friend, in imitation of Sbenſtone, originally printed in the firſt volume of Donaldſon's 
Collection of Poems, by the Rev. Mr. Blacklock, and other Scotch Gentlemen, * 1zmo, 1760. 
It may bg obſerved, that the verſes © To 2 Lady, with Hammond's Elegics, ” inſerted in this edition, 
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afe not printed as Blacklock's, in Donaldſon's « Collection. ” The preſent writer has x not ventur= 
ed, upon the authority of Mrs. Blacklock, to deprive Mr. Gordon of the © Epiſtle on Taſte,” ta - 
which he has put his name. His Poems, reprinted from the edition 179 3, together with the ſeveral 
pieces omitted in that edition, are now, for the firſt time, received into a N of claffical En- 
glih poetry. 

Beſides theſe publications, which are knewn to be Blacklock's, and to ne of which he put 
his name, he was the author of ſeveral Pieces, not ſo generally known to have come from him. 
Among theſe, there are ſome articles in the © Encyclopedia Brirannica,” 1783. The intereſting 
article of Blind (firſt publiſhed i in the Edinburgh Magazine and Review” for 1774), is mention= 
ed with juſt approbation by Mr. Mackenzie. The article of Poetry i in the Encyclopzdia,” 
well as ſome others on various ſubjects of the Belles Lettres, were likewiſe, it is believed, the 15 
ductions of Blacklock; and it is ſaid that he had drawn up for the ſame work an Effey 6 on Predefli- 
ration, though it is not known whether the manuſcript be preſerved. He is known alſo to have | 
written a Tragedy; the manuſcript of which was put into the hands of the late Andrew Croſbie, | 
Eſq. an eminent advocate at.the Scottiſh bar, but has not been recovered. Some Memoirs of 15 
Life, written by himſelf, are now in the poſſeſſion of Dr. Beattie. He has left ſome volumes of 
Sermons in manuſcript, as alſo a Treati iſe on Morals, both of which it is in contemplation with his 
friends to publiſh, It is probable that the moſt important of his other pieces may be collected and 
republiſhed on that occaſion. EP 

His character, private babits, Jotneltic manners, and moſt obſ-rvable peculiarities, have been de- 
lineated with ſo much accuracy of diſcrimination, and ſtrength of colouring, by the happy pencif 
of Mr Mackenzie, as to render any additional ſtrokes from a caſual hand unneceſſary. 

The tenor of his occupations,” ſays Mr. Mackenzie, © as well as the bent of his mind, during 
the early period of his life, will appear in the following plain and unſtudied account, contained in 
2 letter ſrom his moſt intimate and conſtant companion, the Rev, Mr. Jameſon, formerly miniſter 
of the Epiſcopal Chapel at Dumfries, afterwards of the Engliſh Congregation at Dantzic, and who 
now reſides at Newcaſtle-upon-Tyne, 

His manner of life was ſo uniform, that the hiſtory of it during one day, or one week, is the 
hiſtory of it during the feven years that our perſonal intercourſe laſted. Reading, muſic, walking, 
converfing, and diſputing on * topics, in theology, ethics, &c. employed almoſt every hour of 
our time. It was pleaſant to hear him engaged in a diſpute, for no man could keep his temper 
better than he always did on ſuch occaſions. I have known him frequently very warmly engaged 
for hours together, but never could obſerve one angry word to fall from him. Whatever his an- 
tagonift might ſay, be always kept his temper Semper paratus et refellere ſine pertinacia, et re- 
feli ſine iracundia.” He was, however, extremely ſenſible to what he thought ill uſage, and e- 
qually ſo whether it regarded himſelf or his friends. But his reſentment was- always confined to a 
ſew ſatirical verſes, which were generally burnt ſoon after. The late Mr, Spence frequently 

urged him to write a tragedy; and affured him that he had intereſt enough with Mr. Garrick to 
get it acted, Various ſubjects were propoſed to him, ſeveral of which he approved of, yet he never 
could be prevailed on to begin any thing of that kind. It may ſeem remarkable, but as far as L 
know, it was invariably the cafe, that he never could think of write on any ſubje& propoſed to him 
by another. have frequently admired with what readineſs and rapidity he could ſometimes 
make verfes. 1 have known him dictate from thirty to forty verfes, and by no means bad ones, as 
faſt as 1 could write them; but the moment he was at a loſs for a rhyme or a verſe to his li 4 
be ſtopt altogether, and cuuld wy ſeldom be induced to fitiſh what he had begun with ſo m 
ardour,” 

« This account,” Mr. Mackenzie obſerves, © ſufficiently marks that eager ſenſibility, chaſteneck 
at the ſame time with uncommon gentleneſs of temper, which characterized Blacklock, and 
which indecd it was impcflible to be at all in his company without perceiving. Ja the ſcience of 
mind, this is that diviſion of it which perbaps one would peculiarly appropriate to poetry, at leaſt to 


il thoſe lighter ſpecies which rather depend on quickneſs of feeling, and the ready: conception 
4Dj 
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pleaſing images, than on the happy arrangement of parts, or the ſkilful conſtruction of a whoſe, 
which are eſſential to the higher departments of the poetical art. The firſt kind of talent is like 
thoſe warm and light ſoils which produce their annual crops in ſuch abundance; the laſt, like 
that deeper and firmer mould on which the roots of eternal foreſts are fixed. Of the firſt we hare 
ſeen many happy inſtances in that ſex which is ſuppoſed Teſs capable of ſtudy or thought; from 
the laſt is drawn that maſculine ſublimity of genius which could build an Iliad or a Paradiſe Loft. 
All thoſe who ever ated as his amanuenſes, agree in this rapidity and ardour of compoſition 
which Mr. Jameſon aſcribes to him. He never could dictate till he ſtood up; and as his blindneſ 
made walking about without aſſiſtance inconvenient or dangerous to him, he fell inſenſibly into x 
| vibratory ſort of motion of his body, which increaſed as he warmed with his ſubject, and was pleaſ. 
ed with the conceptions of his mind. This motion at laſt became habitual to him, and though 
he could ſometimes reſtrain it when on ceremony, or in any public appearance, ſuch as preaching, 
he ſelt a certain uneaſineſs from the effort, and always returned to it when he conld indulge it with. 
out impropriety. This is the appearance which he deſcribes in the ludicrous picture he has drawn 
of himſelf (in the Author's Picture.) Of this portrait the outlines are true, though the general 
effect is overcharged. His features were hurt by the diſeaſe which deprived him of ſight; yet 
even with thoſe diſadvantages, there was a certain placid expreſſion in his phyſiognomy which 
marked the benevolence of his mind, and was extremely calculated to procure him attachment and 
regard. 
oh Muſic, which to the feeling and to the penſive, in 8 ſituation, is a ſource of extreme 
delight, but which to the blind muſt be creative, as it were, of idea and of ſentiment, he enjoyed 


highly, and was himſelf a tolerable performer on ſeveral inſtruments, particularly on the flute. He - 


generally carried in his pocket a ſmall flagelot, on which he played his favourite tunes; and waz 
not, diſpleaſed when aſked in company to play or to ſing them; a natural feeling for a blind man, 
who thus adds a ſcene to the drama of his ſociety. 
Of the happineſs of others, however, we are incompetent judges. Companionſhip and ſympathy 
bring forth theſe gay colours of mirth and cheerfulnefs which they put on for a while, to cover 
perhaps that ſadneſs which we have no opportunity of witneſſing. Of a blind man's condition we 
are particularly liable to form a miſtaken eſtimate; we give him credit for all thoſe gleams of de. 
light which ſociety affords him, without-placing to their full account thoſe dreary moments of dark- 
ſome ſolitude to which the ſuſpenſion of that ſociety condemns him. Blacklock had from na. 
rure a conſtitution delicate and nervous, and his mind, as is almoſt always the caſe, was in a great 
degree ſubject to the indiſpoſition of his body. He frequently complained of a lowneſs and de- 
prefſion of ſpirits, which neither the attentions of his friends, nor the unceaſing care of a moſt 
afﬀfeRionate wife, were able entirely to remove. The imagination we are ſo apt to envy and ad- 
mire ſerves but to irritate this diſorder of the mind; and that fancy in whoſe creation we ſo much 
delight, can draw, from ſources unknown to common men, ſubjects of diſguſt, diſquietude, and 
afflidion. Some of his later poems, now firſt publiſhed, expreſs a chagrin, though not of an un- 
gentle ſort, at the ſuppoſed failure of his imaginative powers, or at the faſtidiouſueſs of modem 
times, which he deſpaired to pleaſe, | 

Such were his efforts, ſuch his ol reward, 

Whom once thy partial tongue pronounc'd a bard ; 

Excurſive, on the gentle gaſes of ſpring, 

He rov'd, while favour imp'd his timid wing; 

Exhauſted genius now no more inſpires, 

| But movrns, abortive hopes, and faded fires ; : 

— | . The ſhort-liv'd wreath, which once his temples grac'd, 

Fades at the ſick ly breath of ſqueamiſh taſte; 

Whilſt darker days his fainting flames i immure 
In cheerleſs gloom, and winter premature. | | 
Epiſtle to Dr. Ogilvie. 
ts: Theſe "OF are, hon, no > proof of © exhauſted genius,” or © faded fires,” Abortive hopes, 

indeed; muſt be the lot of all who reach that period of life at which they were written. In carly 
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youth the heart of every one is a poet; it ereates a. ſcene of imagined happineſs and deluſive hopes; 
it clothes the world in the bright colours of its ow fancy ; it refines what is coarſe, i its exalts = 
js mean ; it ſees nothing but diſintereſtedneſs in, friendſhip, it promiſes eternal fidelity in love. 
Even on the diſtreſſes of its ſituation it can throw a certain romantic ſhade of melancholy, that 
eaves a man ſad, but does not make him unhappy. But at a more advanced age, © the fairy viſions 
fate,” and he ſuffers moſt deeply who has indulged them the moſt.” 

As an author, under diſadvantages which ſeem unſurmountable to nature, Blacklock has eminently 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, Though blind from his infancy, the impulſe of curioſity, and the vigorous 
exertion of his talents, conducted him to uncommon knowledge. He acquired tongues and arts 
by the ear, in many of which he excelled. There is no ſcience with which he was not acquaint- 
ed; he was familiar with the learned languages, and he knew with accuracy thoſe of modera Eu- 
rope that are the moſt cultivated. Among philoſophers, he has obtained a conſpicuous rank by his 
Paraclęſis. His little treatiſe en the Education of the Blind, in the“ Encyclopadia Britannica, is va- 
Juable, not only on account of its peculiarity, as being the production of a blind man, but of its in- 
vinſic merit. It contains chiefly refl:Rions on the diſlreſſes and diſadvantages of blindneſs, and 
the beſt means of alleviating them; directions for the education of the blind, and a deſcription of 
various inventions fr enabling them to attain to, and to practiſe ſeveral arts aud ſciences, The 
fywpathy and active benevolence of Blacklock, prompted him to this compoſition, as well as to the 
tranſlation of M. Hauy's account of the charitable inſtitution for the blind at Faris, which is an- 
pexed to the laſt edition of his poems. 

As a poet, though not of the higheſt claſs, he is entitled to a rank not inferior to Addifon, par- 
dell, and Shenſtone, with reſpect to proper imagery, correct liyle, or creative genius. His com- 
politions exhibit ample proofs of ready invention, lively fancy, ardent feeling, correct taſte, and 
2 copious command of poetical language. They are the productions of a mind not deficient in 
fre or poetical enthuſiaſm ; but they are more recommended by ſimplicity, tenderneſs, anima- 
tion, and harmony, than by ſublimity, variety, comprebenſi-n, or originality z they bear evident 
marks of poetical genius and claſſical taſte, though we do not find in them the traces of that pa- 
tient induſtry which fixe« the ſtamp of faultleſs accuracy upon every line. Pope ſeems to have 
been his model for verification, and it muit be allowed that he has copied his pauſes, cadence, and 
caſt of dition, with coufiderable ſucceſs; many paſſages are written with an elegance, corre. 
neſs, ſpirit and harmony, which rival the beſt productions of that celebrated poet; but he does not 
uniformly maintain his eaſy elegance, nor breathe his tree and unwearied ſpirit. | _ 

His Elegies, Hymns, Od:s and Ep iſles, are chiefly diſtinguiſhed by ſeriouſneſs of ſubject, ſubli- 
mity of thought, opulence of i imagery, tenderneſs of ſentiment, and ſtrength and elegance of com- 
poſition, Of his Pafterals, the principal merit conſiſts in the harmony of the verſification. The 
images are ſeldom new, and the ſentimeuts and deſcriptions are generally trite and common. His 
Songs are commonly tender, delicate and ſprightly. The Fraes of Ballendyne ranks with the moſt 
popular compoſitions of the kind in the Engliſh language. His Occaſional Poems, and pieces of hu- 
our aud pleaſantry, have their brighter paſſages, and may be read with pleaſure; but they re- 
quire no diſtinct examination or particular criticiſm. : 

Mr. Spence” s eſtimate of his poetical character is candid and judicious, and does equal honour 
to the taſte and benevolence of that amiable and elegant critic. 

& There is a great perſpicuity, neatneſs, and even elegance of ſtyle, to be Wired! in ſeveral of 
his pieces; particularly, in his i (which has ſo many other beauties), in his Imitation of one of 
the Pſalms (139th) ; his Poem on the Refinements in Metapbyſicai Philoſophy (in which he owns he had 
plunged too deep, formerly, himſelf), in his new dreſſing the Cd Scetch Song, and his Ode to @ Coguet., 
The laſt mentioned of theſe is written with ſomething of a gayer air, than is uſual in his poems; 
though he is far from wanting a talent for vivacity and ſatire, if he would give himſelf leave to 
indulge it; but he is ſo good-natuted, that he has ſcarce given us any direct ſpecimen of it againſt 
any one, except himſelf. This is in the piece called the Author's Picture; from which, and his 
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that he had a natural bent this way; and it might probably have appeared nk more frequent] 
and more ſtrongly in his writings, had it not been for his ſuperior goodneſs of heart, and his being 
ſtruck (as ſoon as he came to a reaſoning age) ſo much more ſtrongly, with the charm s of morality 
and philoſophy. His Paſtoral Song, and his Ode to @ Friend that was going Abroad, are very wel 
written, each in their way; and have beſide, ſeveral good pathetic ſtrokes in them. His Paſtoral, in. 
feribed to Euanthz, is poetical as well pathetic, to a great degree; and his Soliloguy is both, in a very 
high one. His El:gy on Conſtantia flows on, all in one ſtream of diſtreſs and paſſion ; and riſes about 
the middle of the piece, to very high poetry. This, with the ſoliloquy juſt mentioned, and two of 
his hymns, one to the Supreme Being, and the other to Fortitude, are the parts of his poems which 
would be the moſt proper of any to prove that he is not incapable of himſelf to riſe to a true ſubli. 
mity, both of thinking and writing. His Hymn to Benevolence is an amiable piece, for its enlarged 
notions; and both that and his Ode to « Lady, on the loſs of ber Child, abound as much in good mo. 
rals, as they do in good ſenſe and poetry. His tranſlation of Buchannan's Defiderium Lutetia, and 
his own Plaintive Shepherd, give the beſt proofs of his eaſe and fluency in the paſtoral ſort of ver. 
fificacion ; and in the latter of theſe, there is a ſtrong inſtance of his varying his notes according 
ta the occaſion. I mean, where he ſpeaks of his own diſtreſs in low ſolemn numbers; and of 
his rival's happineſs i in a more enlivened and joyous run of verſe. Much the ſame thing may be 
obſerved in his two eder, printed together; one writ in the time of ficlne/5, and the other in 
bealth. Theſe ſorts of miſcellaneous poems have not generally much of planning in them. The 
beſt planned among Mr. Blacklock's ſeems to he his /i Satisfied, and the Monody ; the latter of 
which, beſide this merit, is very pathetic, and very poetical. The moſt diſtinguiſhing character of 
poetry, is to be deſcriptive; and it is this which gives the very near relation that there is between 
poetry and painting. Mr. Blacklock is very deſcriptive in many parts of his poems; but it is very 
eaſy to be obſerved, that where his deſcriptions are of any length, they are generally not deſcriptions 
of things, but of paſſions. To which one may add, that they turn much more on the melancholy 
paſſions, than the joyous or pleaſing ones. Both of A are perhaps to be accounted for, from 
his unfortunate loſs of ſight in his infancy. 

«© The Gentleman, who has given the account of our author prefixed to his works, ſays, that it 
bas been obſerved by others, That it muſt be matter of amuſement to the curious reader, to re. 
mark how well the poet deſcribes objects which he never ys and expreſſes ſo as to be underſtood 
by others, thoſe ideas which he himſelf could never conceive.” It is remarkable enough, that ſome 
of the greateſt poets that ever were in the world, have been blind ; and it is very probable, that the 
loſs of their ſight way have added to the force of their imagination, as far as it went; in the ſame 
manner, and for the ſame reaſons, that we think the more intenſely of any one thing, when we 
ſhut. out all the other objects that are round about us. But a poet born blind, or (which is much 
the © ſame thing) one who has been blind from his early infancy, is ſtill a novelty, and a thing much 
to be wondered at. Our great Milton did not loſe his fight till he was about fifty years old; and 
Homer, for ought we know, might have enjoyed his till after he had finiſhed his two, moſt celebrat- 
ed poems. Our author loſt his ſight entirely, before he was a year old ; and conſequently whatever 

ideas he may have i in relation to viſible objects, muſt have been acquired only ſrom the characters he 
has learnt of them from books and converſation ; and ſome ſuppoſed analogies. between thoſe cha- 
racters, and any of the ideas in the ſtock he has laid i in, either from his other ſenſes, or his own re- 
flections upon them. Notywithſtanding which, he ſpeaks very frequently of the objects and ideas 
belonging to fight, with great familiarity and boldneſs, and generally without impropriety. Af- 
ter putting many paſſages together relating to viſible objects, from our author's works, I am 
leſs ſurpriſed than I was in the firſt reading of them, at his ſpeaking ſo frequently, as if he actually 
enjoyed his eye-fight. The ſtock of ideas which he Nas ſtored up in his mind, and ſubſtituted in 
the room of cur ideas of things viſible, and with like names affixed to them, are ſo familiar to him, 
and are uſed by him in ſo uucommon and unaccountable a manner, that they ſeem to ſerve him as 
a ſubſidiary ſort of ſight, and put one in mind of his own expreſſions of intellectual rays; internal 
day, and the mental eye; as well as of that paſſage cited from the Plalmiſt, in the title page, 
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natural rn But of the pleaſures which poetry excites, ſo great a proportion ariſes from 
ahuſions to viſible objects, and from deſcriptions of the beauty and ſublimity of nature; ſo much 
truth i is there in the maxim, © ut pictura poeſis, that the word imagination, which in. its prima. 
xy ſenſe has a direct reference to the eye, is employed to expreſs that power of the mind, which j is 
conſidered as peculiarly charaQeriſtic of poetical genius; and therefore, whatever be the degre of 
Plcafure which the blind poet receives from the exerciſe of his art, the pleaſure muſt, in general, 
be perfectly different in kind from that which he imparts to his readers. 

* Sanderſon, we are told, though blind, could lecture on the priſmatic ſperrum, and on the theory 


of the rainbow; but to his mind the names of the different colo..rs were merely ſignificant of the re. - 


tive arrangement of the ſpaces which they occupied, and produced as little effect on his imaging. 
tion as the letters of the alphabet, which he red I in his geometrical diagrams. By means of 
a Sretentive memory, it might have been poſſible for him to acquire a knowledge of the common 
| Poetical epithets, appropriated to the different colours: it is even conceivable, that by long habits 
of poetical reading, he might have become capable of producing ſuch a * of their order in 
ns Or as is contained in the following lines of Thomſon : 
- Firſt the flaming red 
Sprung vivid forth; the tawney orange next, 
And next delicious yellow ; by whoſe ſide 
Fell the kind beams of all-refreſhing green : 
Then the pure blue, that ſwells autumnal ſkies, 
Etherial play'd; and then of ſadder hue 
Emerg'd the deepen'd indico, as when 
The heavy-ſkirted evening droops with froſt ; 
While the laſt gleamings of refracted light 
Dy'd in the fainting violet away. 
© Bat POE all this poſſible, how different muſt have been the eſſect of the ; deſcription on 
his mind from what it produced on that of Thomſon ? or what idea could he form of the rapture 
which the poet felt in recalling to his imagination the innumerable appearances in the earth and 
heavens, of which the philoſophie principles he referred to afford the explanation ? 
Did ever poet image aught ſo fair, 
Dreaming in whiſp'ring groves, by the hoarſe brook; 
Or prophet to whoſe rapture heav'n deſcends ! 
Even now the ſetting ſun and ſhifting clouds 
Seen, Greenwich, from thy lovely heights, declare, 
: Huw juſt, how beauteous, the reſractive law. 
© Yet, though it be evidently impoſſible that a deſcription of this ſort, relating entirely t to the 
pecutiar perceptions of ſight, ſhould convey to a blind man the ſame kind of pleaſure which we re- 
ceive from it, it may be eaſily imagined, that the ſame words, which in their ordinary acceptation, 
expreſs viſtble objects, may, by means of early aſſociations, become to ſuch a perſon the vehicle of 
many other agreeable or diſagreeable emotions. Theſe aſſociations will probably vary greatly in 
the caſe of different individuals, according to the circumſtances of their education, and the peculiar 
bent of their genius. Blacklock's aſſociations in regard to colours, were (according to his own 
account) chiefly of the moral kind—But into this inquiry, which opens a wide field of ſpeculation to 
the metaphyſician, I do not mean to enter. I ſhall content myſelf with remarking, that in other 
arts, as well as thoſe which addreſs themſelves to fight, the ſame diſtinction is to be found. What 
may be termed the arithmetic and mathematics of muſic and of the ſcale, depend not on a muſical 
ear, any more than the theory of viſion depends on ſight. In both caſes, pleaſure and feelivg 
are cafily diſtinguiſhable from knowledge and ſcience ; the firſt require, and cannot exiſt without 
an eye for colour, and an ear for ſound; the laſt are independent of either. 
* It is indeed the boaſt of genius to do much on ſcanty materials, to create and © body forth the 
forms of things,“ to give character to what it has not known, and picture to what it has not ſeen, 
The genius of Shakſpeare has entered into the cabinets of ſtateſmen, and the palaces of kings, and 


made them ſpeak like ſtateſmen and like kings, It has given manners as well as language to imaginary 
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HORACE, ODE I. IMITATED. 


INSCRIBED TO 
DR, JOHN STEVENSON, PHYSICIAN IN 
| EDINBURGH. 


0 rnou, whoſe goodneſs unconfin'd 
Extends its wiſh to human kind ; 

By whoſe indulgence I aſpire 

To ſtrike the ſweet Horatian lyre: 


There are who, on th' Olympic plain, 
Delight the chariot's ſpeed to rein ; 
Iavolv'd in glorious duſt to roll; 

To turn with glowing wheel the goal; 
Who by repeated. trophies riſe, 

And ſhare with gods their pomp and ſkies, 
This man, if changeful crowds admire, 
Fermented ev'n to mad deſire, 

Their fool or villain to elate . 

To all the honours of the ſtate; 

That, if his granary ſecures 

Whate'er th' autumnal ſun matures, 
Pleas'd his paternal field to plow, 

Remote from each ambitious view; 

Vaſt India's wealth would bribe in vain, 
To launch the bark, and cut the main. 


The merchant, while the weſtern breeze 
Ferments to rage th” Jcarian ſeas, 
Urg'd by th' impending hand of fate, 
Extols to heav'n his country-ſeat: 
Its ſweet retirement, fearleſs eaſe, 
The fields, the air, the ſtreams, the trees; 
Yet fits the ſhatter'd bark again, 
Reſolv'd to brave the tumid main, 
Reſolv'd all hazards to endure, 
Nor ſhun a plague, but to be poor. 


One with the free, the gen'rous bowl, 
Abſorbs his cares,- and warms his ſoul: 
Now wrapt in eaſe, ſupinely laid 
Beneath the myrtle's am'rous ſhade 
Now where ſome ſacred fountain flows, 
Whoſe cadence ſoft invites repoſe ; | 
While half the ſultry ſummer's day 
Cn filent pinions ſteals away; 


| 


Some boſoms boaſt a nobler flame, 
In fields of death to toil for fame, 
In war's grim front to tempt their fate; 
Curſt war! which brides and mothers hate 
As in each kindling hero's fight | 
Already glows the promis d fight ; 
Their hearts with more than tranſport bound, 
While drums and trumpets mix their ſound. 


Unmindful of his tender wife, 
And ev'ry home-felt bliſs of life, 
The huntſman in th* unſhelter'd plains, 
Heav*n's whole inclemency ſuſtains 
Now ſcales the ſteepy mountain's ſide, 
Now tempts the torrent's headlong tide ; 
Whether his faithful hounds in view, 
With ſpeed ſome timid prey purſue ! 
Or ſome fell monſter of the wood 
At once his hopes and ſnares elude. ; 


Good to beſtow, like Heav'n, is thine, 
Concurring in one great deſign ; 
To cool the fever's burning rage, 
To knit the feeble nerves of age ; 
To bid young health, with pleaſure crown'd, 
In roſy luſtre ſmile around. 


My humbler function ſhall I name; 


| My ſole delight, my higheſt aim ? 


Inſpir'd through breezy ſhades to ſtray, 
Where choral nymphs and graces play; 
Above th' unthinking herd to ſoar, | 
Who ſink forgot, and are no more; 

To ſnatch frem fate an honeſt fame, 


| Is all I hope, and all I claim. 


If to my vows Euterpe deign 

The Doric reed's mellifluent ftrain, 

Nor Polyhymnia, darling muſe ! 

To tune the Leſbian harp refuſe. | 
But, if you rank me with the choir, 
Who touch, with happy hand, the lyre; 
Exulting to the ſtarry frame, 

Suſtain'd by all the wings of fame, 
With bays adorn'd I then ſhall ſoar, 
Obſcure, depreſs'd, and ſcorn'd no more ; 
While envy, vainly merit's toe, 

With ſable wings ſhall 6 * below z 
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And. doom'd to breathe a groſſer air, 
To reach my glorious height, deſpair. 


N PSALM I. IMITATED. 


How bleſt the man, how more than bleſt ! 
" Whoſe heart no guilty thoughts employ ; 
God's endleſs ſunſhine fills his breaſt, 


And ſmiling conſcience whiſpers peace and joy. 


Fair rectitude's unerring way 
His heav'n- conducted ſteps purſue ; 
While crowds in guilt and error (tray, 
Unſtain'd his ſoul, and undeceiv'd his view. 


While, with unmeaning laughter gay, 

. Scorn on her throne erected high, 

Emits a falſe deluſive ray, | 
To catch th' attonifh'd gaze of folly's eye; 


Deep in herſelf his ſoul retir'd, 
Unmov*d, beholds the meteor blaze, 
And, with all- perfect beauty fir'd, | 
Nature, and nature's God, intent ſurveys. 


Him from high heav'n, her native ſeat, 
Eternal wiſdom's ſelf inſpires; 
While he, with purpoſe fix'd as fate, 


Purſues her dictates, and her charms admires. 


In ſunſhine mild, and temp'rate air, 
Where ſome refreſhing fountain flows, 
So nurs'd by nature's tend'reſt care, 
A lofty tree with autumn's treaſure glows. 


Around its boughs the ſummer gale 
With pleaſure waves the genial wing 
There no unfriendly colds prevail, 
To chill the vigour of its endleſs ſpring. 


Amid its hoſpitable ſhade 

Heav'ns ſweeteſt warblers tune the lay ; 
Nor ſhall its honours ever fade, 

Nor immature its plenteous fruit decay. 


Puy God's almighty arm ſuſtain'd, 
Thus virtue toon or late ſhall riſe ; 
Enjoy her conqueſt, nobly gain'd, 
And ſhare immortal triumph in the ſkies, 


But fools, to ſacred wiſdom blind, 
Who vice's tempting call obey, 
A diff'rent fate ſhall quickly find, 
To every roaring ſtorm an eaſy prey- 


Thus when the warring winds ariſe, 
With all their lawleſs fury driv'n, 
Light chaff or duſt inceſſant flies, 
Whirl'd in ſwift eddies through the vault of 
heav'n. 


When in tremendous pomp array'd, 
Deſcending from the op'ning ſky, 
With full omnipotence diſplay'd, 
Her God ſhall call on nature to reply: 


Then vice, with ſhame and grief depreſs'd, 
Tranfix d with horror and deſpair, 
Shall feel hell kindling in her breaft, 

Nor to her judge prefer her trembling pray'r : 


THE WORKS OF BLACKLOCK. 


For with a father's fond regatd, 

To bliſs he views fair virtue tend; 
While vice obtains her juſt reward, 

And all her paths in deep perdition end, 


AN HYMN TO THE SUPREME BEING, 
IN IMITATION OF THE CIV, PSALM. , 


uid prius dicam ſolitis parentis 
Laudibus? qui res hominum ac deorum 
Qui mare et terras, variiſque mundum 
| Temperat horis ? Honk. 


ARISE, my ſoul, on wings ſeraphic riſe, 

And praiſe th' Almighty Sov'reign of the {kjes; 

In whom alone eſſential glory ſhines, 

Which not the heav'n of heav'ns, nor boundles 
ſpace confines, | 


When darkneſs rul'd with univerſal ſway, 
He ſpoke, and kindled up the blaze of day; 
Firſt, faireſt offspring of the omnific word 
Which, like a garment, cloth'd its ſovereign Lord, 
On liquid air he bade the columns riſe, 

That prop the ſtarry concave of the ſkies; - 
Diffus'd the blue expanſe from pole to pule, 
And ſpread circumfluent ether round the whole, 


| Soon as he bids impetnous tempeſts fly, 
To wing his ſounding chariot through the ſky; 
Impetuous tempeſts the command obey, 
Suſtain his flight, and ſweep the aerial way, 


4 Fraught with his mandates, from the realms o 


high, 
Unnumber'd hoſts of radiant heralds fly 
From orb to orb, with progreſs unconſin'd, 
As lightning ſwift, reſiſtleſs as tHe wind, 

In ambient air this pond'rous ball he hung, 
And bade its centre reſt forever ſtrong ; 
Heav'n, air, and ſea, with all their ſtorms, is 

vain - 


{| Afaulz the baſis of the firm machine. 


At thy almighty voice old ocean raves, 
Wakes all his force, aud gathers all his waves; 
Nature lies mantled in a wat'ry robe, 

And ſhoreleſs billows revel round the globe; 
O'er higheſt hills the higher ſurges riſe, 

Mix with the clouds, and meet the fluid ſkies, 
But when in thunder the rebuke was giv'n, 
That ſhook th' eternal firmament of heav'n; 
The grand rebuke th' affrighted waves obey, 
And 1n confuſion ſcour their uncouth way ; 
And poſting rapid to the place decreed, 
Wind down the hills, and ſweep the humble 
meead. | 

Reluctant in their bounds the waves ſubſide ; 


The bounds, impervious to the laſhing tide, 


Reſtrain its rage; whilſt, with incefſant roar, 
It ſhakes the caverns, and aſſaults the ſhore. 


By him, from mountains cloth'd in lucid ſnow, 
Through fertile vales the mazy rivers flow. 


Here the wild horſe, unconſcious of the rein, 
That revels boundleſs o'er the wide campaign, 
Imbibes the ſilver ſurge, with heat oppreſt, 


To cool the fever of his glowing breaſt. 


/ 


Here riſing boughs, adorn'd with ſummer's 
pride, M49 

Proje& their waving umbrage o'er the tide ; 

While, gently. perching onthe leafy ſpray, 

Each feather'd warbler tunes his various lay: 

And, while thy praiſe they ſymphonize around, 

Creation echoes to the grateful ſound. - 

Wide o'er the heav'ns the various bow he bends, 

lis tinctures brightens, and irs arch extends: 

At the glad ſign the airy conduits flow, 


2 


d Soften the hills, and cheer the meads below: 
Honk. By genial fervour and prolific rain, 
Swift vegitation clothes the ſmiling plain : 
ſkies Nature, profuſely good, with bliſs o'erflows, 


And till is pregnant, though the ſtill beſtows. 


Here verdant paſtures wide extended lie, 
And yield the grazing herd exuberant ſupply. 
Luxuriant waving in the wanton air, 


ay, ; 
TE Here golden grain rewards the peaſant's care: 
N Here vines mature with freſh carnation glow, 
n Lord, And heav'n above diffuſes heav'n below. 

Erect and tall here mountain cedars riſe, 

Wave in the ſtarry vault, and emulate the ſkies. 
le, Here the wing'd crowd, that ſkim the yielding 
whole, f air, | 

| With artful toil their little domes prepare ; 
Here hatch their tender young, and nurſe their 
ſky; riſing care, GN 
Up the ſteep hill aſcends the nimble doe, [ 
Y- While timid conies ſcour the plains below, 
als on Or in the pendant rock elude the ſcenting foe. 
| He bade the filver majeſty of night 
Revolve her circles, and increaſe her light; 
Aſſign'd a province to each rolling ſphere, 
ng, And taught the ſun to regulate the year. 
At his command, wide hov'riag cer the plain, 
rms, is Primæval night reſumes her gloomy reign: 
| Then from their dens, impatient of delay, 
The ſavage monſters bend their ſpeedy way, 
Howl through the ſpacious waſte, and chaſe 
their frighted prey. ; 
"og Here ſtalks the ſhaggy monarch of the wood, 
Taught from thy providence to aſk his food: 
3 To thee, O Father, to thy bounteous ſkies, 
He rears his mane, and rolls his glaring eyes; 
Hh, He roars; the deſert trembles wide around, 
; And repercuthve hills repeat the ſound, 
Ys Now orient gems the eaſtern ſkies adorn, 
And joyful nature hails the op'ning morn; 
1 The rovers, conſcious of approaching day, 


Fly to their ſhelters, and forget their prey. 

Laborious man, with mod'rate ſlumber bleſt, 
; Springs cheerful to his toil from downy reſt; 
Till gratetul evening, with her argent train, 


of) Bid labour ceaſe, and eaſe the weary ſwain. 
| Hail! ſov'reign goodneſs, all- productive mind! 
* * On all thy works thyſelt inſcrib'd we find: 

* How various all, how varioufly endow'd, 
ein, © How great their number, and each part how 
n, & good! 8 1750 


Who, with one act of energy divine, 
Laid the vaſt plan, and finiſh'd the deſign:“ 


P O EMS. 


Hoy perfect then muſt the great Parent "0 
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Wher-e'er the pleaſing ſearch my thoughts 

purſue, "7h Y 

Unbounded goedneſs riſes to my view; * 

Nor does our world alone its influence ſhare; 

Exhauſtleſs bounty, and unwearied care 

Extends through all th' infinitude of ſpace, 

And circles Nature with a kind embrace. 

The azure kingdoms of the deep below, | 
Thy pow'r, thy wiſdom, and thy goodneſs ſhow: 
Here multitudes of various beings ſtray, 

Crowd the profound, or on the ſurface play: 
Tall navies here their doubtful way explore, 
And ev'ry product waft from ev'ry ſhore ; 
Hence meagre want expell'd, and ſanguine ſtriſe, 
For the mild charms of cultivated life; 

Hence ſocial union ſpreads from foul to ſoul, 
And India joins in friendſhip with the pole. 
Here the huge potent of the ſcaly train - 
Enormous ſails incumbent o'er the main, 

An animated iſle; and in his way, 

Daſhes to heav'n's blue arch the foamy ſea : 
When ſkies and ocean mingle ſtorm and flame, 
Portending inſtant wreck to nature's frame, 
Pleas'd in the ſcene, he mocks, with conſcious 


pride, i 


The volley d light'ning, and the ſurging tide; 


And, while the wrathiul elements engage, 
Foments with horrid ſport the tempeſt's rage. 
All theſe thy watchful providence ſupplies, 
To thee alone they turn their waiting eyes; 
For them thou open'ſt thy exhauſtleſs ſtore, 
Till the capacious with can graſp no more, 

But, if one moment thou thy face ſhould't hide, 
Thy glory clouded, or thy ſmiles deny'd, 
Then widow'd nature veils her mournful eyes, 
And vents her grief in univerſal cries: 
Then gloomy death with all his meagre train, 
Wide o'er the nations ſpreads his diſmal reign 
Sea, earth, and air, the boundleſs ravage mourn, 
And all their hoſts to native duſt return. 

But when again thy glory is diſplay'd, 


| Reviv'd creation liſts her cheerful head; 


New riſing forms thy E ſmiles obey, 
And life rekindles at the genial ray: 

United thanks repleniſh'd nature pays, 

And heav'n and carth reſound their maker's praiſe, 

When time ſhall in eternity be loſt, 

And hoary nature languiſh into duſt; 

For ever young thy glory ſhall remain, 

Vaſt as thy being, endlets as thy reign, 

Thou, from the regions of eternal day, 

View'lt all thy works at one immenſe ſurvey : 
Pleas'd thou behold'it the whole propenſely tend 
To perfect happineſs, its glorious en. 

If thou to earth but turn thy wrathful eyes, 
Her baſis trembles, and her offspring dies. | 
Thou ſmit'ſt the hills, and, at th* Almighty blow, 
Their ſummits kindle, and their inwards glow. 

While this immortal ſpark of heav'nly flame 
Diſtends my breaſt, and animates my frame; 

To thee my ardent praiſes ſhall be borne | 
On the firit breeze that wakes the bluſhing morn : 
The lateſt ſtar ſhall hear the pleaſing ſound, - 
And nature in full choir ſhall join around. 

When full of thee my ſoul excurſi ve flies 
Through air, earth, ocean, or thy regal ſkies; 
From world to world, new wonders {till | find, 
And all the Godhead flaſhes on my mind. | 
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When, wing'd with whirlwinds, Vice ſhall take its 


— flight | 
To the deep boſom of eternal night, 

To thee my ſoul ſhall endleſs praiſes pay: 
Join, men and angels, join th' exalted lay! 


PSALM CXXXIX. IMITATED. 


Mx, O my God! thy piercing eye, 
In motion, or at reſt, ſurveys; 
If to the lonely couch I fly, 
Or travel through frequented ways; 
Where'er I move, thy boundleſs reign, 
Thy mighty preſence, circles all the ſcene. 


Where ſhall my thoughts from thee retire, 
_ © Whoſe view pervades my inmoſt heart! 
The latent, kindling, young deſire, 
"The word, ere from my lips it part, 
To thee their variovs forms diſplay, 
And ſhine reveal'd in thy unclouded day. 


Behind me if I turn my eyes, | 

Or forward bend my wand' ring ſight, 
Whatever objects round me riſe 

Through the wide fields of air and light; 
With thee impreſs'd, each various frame 
The forming, moving, preſent God proclaim. 


Father of all, omniſcient mind, 
Thy wiſdom who can comprehend ? 
Its higheſt point what eye can find, 
Or to its loweſt depths deſcend ? 
That wiſdom, which, ere things began, 
Saw full expreſt ch' all-comprehending plan 


What cavern deep, what hill ſublime, 
Beyond thy reach, ſhall I purſue ? 
What dark receſs, what diſtant clime, 
Shall hide me from thy diftant view ? 
Where from thy ſpirit ſhall J fly, 
Diffuſive, vital, felt through earth and ſky ? 


If up to heav'n's ethereal height, 

Thy profpe& to elude, I rite; 
In ſplendour there, ſeverely bright, 

Thy preſence ſhall my fight ſurpriſe : 
There, beaming from their ſource divine, 
In full meridian, light and beauty ſuine. 


Beneath the pendant globe if laid, 
I plung'd in hell's abyſs profound, 
I call on night's impervious thade 
To ſpread eſſential blackneſs round; 
Conſpicuous to thy wide ſurvey, 
Ev'n hell's grim horrors kindle into day. 


Thee, mighty God! my wond'ring ſoul, 

Thee, all her conſcious powers adore; 
Whoſe being circumicribes the whole, 

Whoſe eyes its utmoſt bounds explore : 
Alike illum'd by native light, - 
Amid the ſun's full blaze, or gloom of night. 


If through the fields of ether borne, 
The ding winds my flight ſuſtain; 
If on the roſy wings of morn, 


I ſeek the diſtant weſtern main; 
There, O my God! thou till art found, | 
Thy pow'r upholds me, and thy arms ſurround, | 


\ 


— 
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Thy effence fills this breathing frame, 
It glows in ev'ry conſcious part; 
Lights up my ſoul with livelier flame, 
And feeds with life my beating heart : 
Unfelt along my veins it glides, 
And through their mazes rolls the purple tides, 


While in the ſilent womb enclos'd, 
A growing embryo yet I lay, 
Thy 1 my various parts diſpos'd, 
Thy breath infus'd life's genial ray; 
Till, finiſn'd by thy wond'rovs plan, 
I roſe the dread, majeſtic form of man. 


To thee, from whom my being came, 
Whoſe ſmile is all the heav'n I know, 


{ Replete with all my wond'rous theme, 


To thee my votive ſtrains ſhall flow: 
Great Archetype! who firſt deſign'd, 
Expreflive of thy glory, humankind. 


Who can the ſtars of heav'n explore, 
The flow'rs that deck the verdant plain, 
Th' unnumber'd ſands that form the ſhore, 
The drops that ſwell the ſpacious main ? 
Let him thy wonders publiſh round, 
Till earth and heav'n's eternal throne reſound, 


As ſubterraneous flames confin'd, 

From earth's dark womb impetnous riſe, 
The conflagration, fann'd by wind, 

Wraps realms, and blazes to the ſkies: 
In lightning's flaſh, and thunder's roar, 
Thus vice ſhall feel the tempeſt of thy pow'r, 


Fly then, as far as pole from pole, 
Ye ſons of {laughter, quick retire ; 
At whoſe approach my kindling ſoul 
Awakes to unextinguiſh'd ire: 
Fly; nor provoke the thunder's aim, 
You, who in ſcorn pronounce th' Almighty's name; 


The wretch who dares thy pow'r defy, 
And on thy vengeance loudly call, 
On him not pity's melting eye, 
Nor partial favour, e er ſhall fall: 
Still ſhall thy foes be mine, ſtill ſhare 
Unpity'd torture, and unmix'd deſpair. 


{ Behold, O God! behold me ſtand, 


And to thy ſtrict regard diſcloſe 
Whate'er was acted by my hand, 
Whate'er my inmoſt thoughts propoſe : 


Tf Vice indulg'd their candour ſtain, - 


Be all my portion bitterneſs and pain. 


" | But, O! if nature, weak and frail, 


To ſtrong temptations oft give way; 
If doubt, or paſſion, oft prevail 
O'er wand'ring reaſon's feeble ray; 
Let not thy frowns my fault reprove, 
But guide thy creature with a father's love, 


AN HYMN TO DIVINE LOVE. 
N IN IMITATION OF SPENSER. 


No more of lower flames, whoſe pleaſing ra 
With ſighs and ſoft complaints I weakly fed; 
At whoſe unworthy ſhrine, my budding age, 
And willing muſe, their firſt devotion paid. 
Fly, nurſe of madneſs, to eternal ſhade : 


yr. 


's name; 
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far from my foul abjur'd and baniſh'd fly, 
And yield to nobler fires, that lift the ſoul more 
high. FELL 
0 love! coeval with thy parent God, 
To thee 1 kneel, thy preſent aid implore; 
At whoſe celeſtial voice and pow'rful no 
Old diſcord fled; and chaos ceas'd.to roar, 
Light ſmil*d, and order roſe, unſeen before, 
But in the plan of the eternal mind, ES 
When God deſign'd the work, and lov'd the 
work deſign'd. | 


Thou fill'd{t the waſte of ocean, earth, and air, 
With multitudes that ſwim, or walk, or fly: 
From rolling worlds deſcends thy generous care, 

Jo inſect crowds that ſcape the niceſt eye: 

For each a ſphere was circumſerib'd by thee, _ 
To bleſs, and to be bleſs'd, their nobleſt end; 
To which, with ſpeedy courſe, they all unercing 

tend, 


Conſcious. of thee, with nobler pours endu'd, 
Next man, thy darling, into being roſe, 
Immortal; form'd for high beatitude, 
Which neither end nor interruption knows, 
Till evil, couch'd in fraud, began his woes: 
Then to thy aid was boundleſs wiſdom join'd, _ . 
And for apoſtate man redemption thus deſign'd. 


By thee, his glories veil'd in mortal ſhroud, 
God's darling offspring left his ſeat on high); 
And heav'n andearth,amaz'dandtrembling,view'd 
Their wounded Sov'reign groan, and bleed, and die. 
By thee, in triumph to his native y, 
On angels wings, the victor God aſpir'd, 
Relenting juſlice ſmil'd, and frowning wrath 
retir'd. | 


To thee, munific, ever-flaming love! 

One endleſs hymn united nature ſings: 

To thee the bright inhabitants above — 

Tune the glad voice, and ſweep the warbling 
_ ftrings: . | | 

From pole fo pole, on ever-waving wings, 


Winds waſt thy praiſe, by rolling planets tun'd ; | 
Aid then, O Love! my voice to emulate' the | 


ſound. 


t comes! It comes! I feel internal day; | 
Transfuſive wartath through all my boſom glows; 
My foul expanding gives the torrent way; 
Through all my veins it kindles as it flows. 
Thus, raviſh'd from the ſcene of night and woes, 
Oh! ſnatch me, bear me to thy happy reign; 


There teach my tongue thy praiſe in more exalt- 
ed ftrain 


AN HYMN TO BENEVOLENCE. 


Hair! ſource of tranſport ever new; 
Whilſt thy kind dictates I purſue, 
| taſte a joy ſincere; 
Too vaſt for ſittle minds to know, 
Who on theniſelves alone beſtow 
Their wiſhes and their care. 
Daughter of God! delight of man! 
From thee felicity began; 
Which ſtill thy hand ſuſtains; 
Vol, XI. | 


| 


| 


— 


By thee ſweet Peace lier empire ſpread; 

Fair Science rais'd her laurel d head, 
And Diſcord gnaſh'd in chains, 

Far as the pointed ſunbeam flies 

Through pcopled earth and ſtarry ſkies, 
All nature owns thy nod: 

We ſee thy energy prevail 

Through being's ever-rifing ſcale, 
From nothing ev'n to God. 


Envy, that tortures her own heart _ 

With plagues and ever-burning ſmart, 
Thy charms divine expel : . 

Aghaſt ſhe ſhuts her livid eyes, 

And, wing'd with tenfold fury, flies 

To native night and hell. « 

By thee inſpir'd, the gen'rou; breaſt, 
Ir bleſſing 3 only bleſt, 

With goodneſs large and free, 
Delights the widow's tears to ſtay; _ 
To teach the blind their ſmootheſt way; 

And aid the feeble knee, | 


O come! and o'er my boſom reign, 


Expand my heart, inflame each vein, 


Through ev'ry action ſhine; 
Each low, each felfiſh, wiſh controul, 
With all thy eſſence warm my ſoul, 
And make me wholly thine. 


Nor tet fair Virtue's mortal bane, 

The ſoul-contraEing thirſt of gain, 
My fainteſt wiſhes ſway | 
By her poſſeſs'd, ere hearts refine, 


In hell's dark depth ſhall mercy ſhine, 


And kindle endlefs day. 


If from thy ſacred paths 1 turn, 


Nor feel their griefs, while others mourn; 
Nor with their pleaſures agg 1 5 
Baniſh'd from God, from bliſs, and thee, 
My own tormentor let me be, 
And groan in hopeleſs woc. 

AN HYMN TO FORTITUDE. 
Nicur, brooding o'er her mute domain, 
In awſnl ſilence wraps her rein; 
Clouds preſs on clouds, and, as they riſe, 


Condenſe to ſolid gloom the ſkies. 
Portentous, through the foggy air, 


To wake the dzmon of deſpair, 


The raven hoarſe, and boding owl, 
To Hecate curſt anthems howl. 
Intent, with execrable art. 
To burn the veins; and tear the heart 
The witch, unhallow'd bones to raiſe, _ 
Through fun' ral vaults and charnels ſtrays j 
Calls the damn'd ſhade fromfev'ry cell, 
And adds new labours to their hell. 
And, ſhield me Heav'n! what hollow ſound 
Like fate's dread knell, runs echoing round? 
The bell ſbrikes one, that magic hour, ' 
When riſing fiends exert their power. 
And now, fate now, ſome cauſe unbleſt 2 
Breathes more than horror through my breaſt: 
How deep the breeze! how dim the light! 


* 


Wbat ſpectres ſwim before my ſight! 
; = 
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My frozen limbs pale terror chains, 

And in wild eddies wheels my brains: 

My icy blood forgets to roll, 

And death ev'n ſeems to ſeize my ſoul. 
What facred pow'r, what healing art, 
Shall bid my ſoul herſelf aſſert; 

Shall rouze th' immortal active flame, 
And teach her whence her being came? 
O Fortitude ! divinely bright, : 

O Virtue's child, and man's delight! 

Deſcend, an amicable gueft, 

And with thy firmneſs ſteel my breaſt : 

Deſcend propitious to my lays, 

And, while my lyre reſounds thy praiſe, 

With energy divinely ſtrong, - 

Exalt my ſoul, and warm my ſong. 

When raving in eternal pains, 

And loaded with ten thouſand chains. 

Vice, deep in Phlegeton, yet lay, 

Nor with her viſage blafted day ; 

No fear to guiltleſs man was known, 

For God and Virtue reign'd alone. 

But, when from native flames and night, 

The curſed monſter wing'd her flight, - 

Pale Fear, among her hideous train, 

Chas'd ſweet Contentment from her reign ; 

Plac'd death and hell before each eye, 

And wrapt in miſt the golden ſky; 

Baniſh'd from day each dear delight, 

And ſhook with conſcious ſtarts the night. 

When from the imperial ſeats on high, 

The Lord of nature turn'd his eye 

To view the ſtate of things below ; 

Still bleſt to make his creatures ſo: 

From earth he ſaw Aſtræa fly, 

And ſeek her manſions in the. ſky ; 

Peace, crown'd with olives, left her throne. 

And white rob'd Innocence was gone : 

While Vice, reveal'd in open day, 

Sole tyrant, rul'd with iron ſway ; 

And Virtue veil'd her weeping charms, 

And fled for refuge to his arms, 

Her altars ſcorn'd, her ſhrines defac'd— 

Whom thus th' effential Good addreſs'd: 
6 Thou, whom my foul adores alone 

Effulgent ſharer of my throne, _ 

Fair empreſs of eternity! 

Who uncreated reign'ſt like me; 

Whom I, who ſole and boundleſs ſway, 

With pleaſure infinite obey : 

To yon diurnal ſcenes below, 

Who feel their folly in their woe, 

Again propitious turn thy flight, 

Again oppoſe yon tyrant's might; 

To earth thy cloudleſs charms diſcloſe, 

Revive thy friends, and blaſt thy foes: 

Thy triumphs man ſhall raptur'd ſee, 

Act, ſuffer, live, and die for thee. 

But ſince all crimes their hell contain, 

Since all muſt feel who merit pain, 

Let Fortitude thy ſteps attend, | 

And be, like thee, to man a friend; 

To urge him on the arduous road, 

That leads to virtue, bliſs, and God; 

To blunt the ſting of ev'ry grief, 

And be to all a near relief. Fi: 


He ſaid; and ſhe, with ſmiles divine, 


Which made all heav'n more brightly ſhine, 
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To earth return'd,with all her train, 

And brought the golden age again. 

Since erring mortals, unconſtrain'd, 

The God, that warms their breaſt, profan'd, 

She, guardian of their joys no more, 

Could enly leave them, and deplore : 

They, now the eaſy prey of pain, 

Curſt in their wiſh, their choice obtain; 

Till arm'd with heav'n and fate, ſhe came 

Her deſtin'd honours to reclaim. 

Vice and her ſlaves beheld her flight, 

And fled, like birds obſcene, from light, 

Back to th' abode of plagues return, 

To fin and ſmart, blaſpheme and burn. 
Thou, goddeſs ! ſince, with ſacred aid, 

Haſt ev'ry grief and pain allay'd, | 

To joy converted ev'ry ſmart, 

And plac'd a heav'n in ev'ry heart: 

By thee we act, by thee ſuſtain, 

Thou facred antidote of pain ! 

At thy great nod the * Alps ſubſide, 


. Reluctant rivers turns their tide ; 


With all thy force Alcides warm'd, . 
His hand againſt oppreſſion arm'd : 
By thee his mighty nerves were ſtrung, 
By thee his ſtrength for ever young ; 
And whilſt on brutal force he preſs'd, 
His vigour, with his foes, increas'd. 
By thee, like Jove's almighty hand, 
Ambition's havock to withſtand, 
+Timoleon roſe, the ſcourge of fate, 
And hurl'd a tyrant from his ſtate ; 
The brother in his ſoul ſubdu'd, 
And warm'd the poniard in his blood; 
A ſoul by ſo much virtue fir'd, 
Not Greece alone, but heav'n admir'd. 
But in theſe dregs of human kind, 
Theſe days to guilt and fear reſign'd. 
How rare ſuch views the heart elate ! 
To brave the laſt extremes of fate; 


Like Heav'n's almighty pow'r ſerene, 


With fix'd regard to view the ſcene, 

When nature quakes beneath the ſtorm, 
And horror wears its direit form, 

Though future worlds are now deſcry'd, 


Though Paul has writ, and Jeſus dy'd, 


Diſpell'd the dark infernal ſhade, 


And all the heav'n of heav'ns diſplay'd; 


Curſt with unnumber'd groundleſs fears, 
How pale yon ſhiv'ring wretch appears ! 
For him the day-light ſhines in vain, 
For him the fields no joys contain; 
Nature's whole charms to him are loſt, 
No more the woods their muſic boaſt ; 


No more the meads their vernal bloom, 
No more the gales their rich perfume: 


Impending miſts deform the ſky, 
And beauty withers in his eye, 

In hopes his terror to elude, 

By day he mingles with the crowd ; 
Yet finds his ſoul to fears a prey, 

In buſy crowds, and open day. 


* Alluding to the Hiftory of Hannibal. 5 
+ Timoleon, having long in vain importuned his brts 
ther to reſign the dejpotiſm of Corinth, at laſt e 
the liberty of the people, by flabbing bim. Vide PLUT, 
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| night his lonely walk ſurpriſe, 
What horrid viſions round him riſe! 
that blaſted oak, which meets his way, 
gown by the meteor's ſudden ray, 
the midnight murd'rer's known retreat, 
Flt heav'n's avengeful bolt of late; 
The claſhing chain, the groan profound, 
loud from yon ruin'd tow'er reſound; 
4nd now-the ſpot he ſeems to tread, 
Where ſome ſelf-ſlaughter'd corſe was laid : 
Ke feels fixt earth beneath him bend, 
Jeep mumurs from her caves aſcend ; 
Till all his ſoul, by fancy'd ſway'd, 

dees lurid phantoms crowd the ſhade ; 
While ſhrouded manes palely ſtare, 

And beck'ning wiſh to breathe their care: 
Thus real woes from falſe he bears, 

And feels the death, the hell, he fears. 

0 thou ! whoſe ſpirit warms my ſong, 

With energy divinely ſtrong, 

fre& his foul, confirm his breaſt, 

And let him know the ſweets of reſt ; 

Til ev'ry human pain and care, 

All that may be, and all that are, 

But falſe imagin'd ills appear 

Fncath our hope, or grief, or fear. 

And, if I right invoke thy aid, 

bj thee be all my woes allay'd; 

Vith ſcorn inſtruct me to defy | - 
Inpoſing fear, and lawleſs joy; 

To ſtruggle through this ſcene of ſtrife, 
The pains of death, the pangs of life, 
With conſtant brow to meet my fate, 

And meet {till more, Euanthe's hate. 

Aud, when ſome ſwain her charms ſhall claim, 
Who feels not half my gen'rous flame, 

Waoſe cares her angel- voice beguiles, 

0n whom ſhe bends her heav'nly ſmiles; 

for whom ſhe weeps, for whom ſhe glows, 
In whom her treaſur'd ſoul beſtows; 

When perfect mutual joy they ſhare, 

n joy enhanc'd by my deſpair ! 

Mit beings in each flaming kiſs, 

And bleſt, ſtill riſe to higher bliſs: 

Then, then, exert thy utmoſt pow'r, 

aud teach me being to endure ; 

Leit reaſon from the helm ſhould ſtart, 

Aud lawleſs fury rule my heart; 

Lit madneſs all my ſoul ſubdve, 

Toalk her Maker, what doſt thou? 

Tet, could'ſt thou in that dreadful hour, 

On my rack'd foul all Lethe pour, 

Or tan me with the gelid breeze, 
That chains in ice th indignant ſeas; 

Or wrap my heart in tenfold ſteel, 
{tilt am man, and fill muſt feel. 


THE WISH SATISFIED. 
AN IRREGULAR ODE, 


Too long, my ſoul! thou'rt toſt below, 
From hgpe to hope, from fear to fear: 
How great, how laiting ev'ry woe' 
Each joy how ſhort, how inſincere! 


Turn around thy ſearching eyes 
Through all the bright varieties; 
And, with exacteſt care, . as 


» 
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Select from all the ſhining crowd, 


Some laſting joy, ſome fov'reign good, 
And fix thy wiſhes there. ml 


With toil amaſs a mighty ſtore 

Of glowing ſtones, or yellow ore; 
Plant the fields with golden grain, 
Crowd with lowing herds the plain, 
Bid the marble domes aſcend, 

Bid the pleaſant view extend, 
Streams and groves, and woods appear, 
And ſpring and autumn fill the year : | 
Sure, theſe are joys, full, permanent, fincere; 
Sure, now each boundleſs with can aſk no more. 


On roſes now reclin'd, _ 
| languiſh into reit; 
No vacuum in my mind, 
No craving with unbleſt : | 3 
But ah! in vain, NS PILE 
Some abſent joy ſtill gives me pain, 
By toys elated, or by toys depreſt. 


What melting joy can ſooth my grief? 
What balmy pleaſure yield my foul relief? 
"Tis found; the bliſs already warms, 
Sunk in love's perſuaſive arms, 


_ Enjoying and enjoy'd : 


To taſte variety of charms 
Be ev'ry happy hour employ'd, 


As the ſpeedy moments roll, 
Let ſome new joy conſpire; 


Hebe, fill the roſy bowl; 


Orpheus, tune the lyre; | 
To new-born rapture wake the ſoul, =_ 
And kindle young deſire: | 
While, a beauteous choir around, 
Tuneful virgins join the ſound, 
Panting boſoms, ſpeaking eyes, 
Yielding ſmiles, and trembling ſighs : . 
Chrough melting error let their voices rove, 


And trace the inchanting maze of harmony and 


love. 


Still, ſtill inſatiate of delight 

My wiſhes open, as my joys increaſe : 
What now ſhall ſtop their reſtleſs flight, 

And yield them kind redreſs? 
For ſomething ſtill unknown 1 ſigh, 
Beyond what ſtrikes the touch, the ear, or eye 
Whence ſhall I ſeek, or how purſue ' 
The phantom, that cludes my view, 

And cheats my fond embrace. 


Thus, while her wanton toils fond pleaſure ſpread, 
By ſenſe and paſſion blindly led, | 
I chas'd the Syren through the flow'ry maze, 
And courted death ten thouſand ways: 

Kind Heav'n beheld, with pitying eyes, 

My reſtleſs toil, my fruitleſs ſighs ; 

And, from the realms of endleſs day, 

A bright immortal wing' d his way 
Swift as a ſun- beam down he flew, N 
And ſtood diſclos d, effulgent to my view. 


« Fond man, he cry'd, thy fruitleſs ſearch for- 


« hear; 


« Nor vainly hope, within this narrow ſphere, 2 


« A certain happineſs to find, ; 
« Unbounded as thy wiſh, eternal as thy mind: 
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« In God, in perfect good alone, 

« The anxious ſoul can find repoſe; 
& Nor to a bliſs beneath his throne, 

« One hour of full enjoyment owes: 
« He, only he, can fill each wide deſire, 

« Whe to each wiſh its being gave; 
& Not all the charms which mortal wiſhes fire, 
« Not all which angels in the ſkies admire, 

« But God's paternal ſmile, can bid it ceaſe to 

« Crave. | 
« Him then purſue, without delay ; 
« He is thy prize, and virtue is thy way.“ 
Then to the winds his radiant plumes he ſpread, 
And from my wondring eyes, more ſwift than 
| lightning fled.. | 
TO HAPPINESS. 
AN ODE. 

Tur morning dawns, the ev'ning ſhades 

Fair nature's various face diſguiſe; 
No ſcene to reſt my heart perſuades, 

No moment frees from tears my eyes: 
Whate'er once charm'd the laughing hour, 
Now boaſts no more its pleaſing pow'r; 
Each former obje& of delight, 
Beyond redemption, wings its flight; 
And, where it ſmil'd, the darling of my ſight, 

Proſpects of woe and horrid phantoms riſe. 


O Happineſs! immortal fair, : 

Where does thy ſubtile eſſence dwell ? 
Doſt thou relax the hermit's care, 
Companion in the lonely cell? 

Or, doſt thou on the ſunny plain 

Inſpire the reed, and cheer the ſwain ? 
Or, ſcornful of each low retreat, 

On fortune's favour doſt thou wait; 
And, in the gilded chambers of rhe great, 
Protract the revel, and the pleaſure fwell ! 


Ah me! the hermit's cell explore; 
Thy abſence he, like me, complains; 
While murm'ring ſtreams along the ſhore, 
Echo the love-lick ſhepherd's ſtrains : 
Nor, where the gilded domes aſpire, 
Deign'ſt thou, O goddeſs! to retire : 
Though there the loves and graces play, 
Though wine and muſic court thy ſtay; | 
Thou fly'ſt, alas! and who can trace thy way, 
Or ſay what place thy heav'nly form contains? 


If to mankind I turn my view. | 
Flatter'd with hopes of ſocial joy; & 
inc and blood * mankind purſue, « 
As God had form'd them to deſtroy, 
Diſcord, at whoſe tremendous views 
Hell quakes with horror ever new, *- 
No more by endleſs night depreſt, © 
Fours all her venom through each breaſt & 
And, while deep groans and carnage are increas'd, 
Smiles grim, the riſing miſchief to enjoy. 


Hence, hence, indignant turn thine eyes, 
To my dejected foul I faid; 
- See, to the ſhade Euanthe flies, 
Go, find Euanthe in the ſhade: 
Her angel-ſorm thy ſight ſhall charm, 
Thy heart her angel-goodneſs warm; 


| * This aa -xonr written in the year 1745. 
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| There ſhall no wants thy ſteps purſue, 


No wakeful care contract thy brow ; 
Muſic cach ſound, and beauty ev'ry view, 
Shall ev'ry ſenſe with full delight invadg, 


Exulting in the charming thought, 
Thither with haſty ſteps I preſs; 
And while th* enchanting maid 1 ſought, 
Thank'd heav'n for all my paſt diſtreſs; 
Increaſing hopes my journey cheer'd, 
And now in reach the bliſs apprar d; 
Grant this ſole boon, O fate! 1 cry'd; 
Be all thy other gifts deny d, 
In this ſhall all my wiſhes be ſupply'd; 
And ſure a love like mine deſerves no lefs. 


In vain, alas! in vain my pray'r; 
Fate mix'd the accents with the wind; 

Th' illuſive form diſſolv'd in air, 
And left my ſoul to grief reſign'd: 

As far from all my hopes ſhe flies, 

As deepeſt ſeas from lofticſt ſkies: 

Yet, ſtill, on fancy deep impreſt, 

The ſad, the dear ideas reſt; ; 

Yet ſtill the recent ſorrows heave my breaſt, 
Hang black o'er life, and prey upon my mind 


Ah! goddeſs, ſcarce to mortals known, 
Who with thy ſhadow madly ſtray, 

At length from Heav'n, thy ſacred throne, 
Dart through my ſoul one cheerful ray: 

Ah! with ſome ſacred lenient art, 

Allay the anguiſh of my heart; 

Ah! teach me, patient to ſuſtain > 

Life's various flores of grief and pain; 

Or, if I thus prefer my pray'r in vain, 


Soon let me find thee in eternal day. 


ON EUANTHE's ABSCENCE, 
AN ODE, 


BresT Heav'n! and thou fair world below! 
Is there no cure to ſooth my ſmart ? 
No balm to heal a lover's woe, | 
That bids his eyes for ever flow, 
Conſumes his ſoul, and pines his heart? 
And will no friendly arm above 
Relieve my tortur'd ſoul from love ? 


As ſwift deſcending ſhow'rs of rain, 
Deform with mud the cleareſt ſtreams; | 
As riſing miſts heav'n's azure ſtain, 
Ting'd with Aurora's bluſh in vain ; 
As fades the flowtr in mid-day beams: 
On life thus tender ſorrows prey, 
And wrap in gloom its promis'd day. 


Ye plains, where dear Euanthe ſtrays, 
Ye various objects of her view, 

Bedeck'd in beauty's brighteſt blaze; 

Let all its forms, and all its rays, 

 Where-e'er ſhe turns, her eyes purſue: 

All fair as ſhe let nature ſhine: _ 

Ah! then how lovely! how divine! 


Where-e'er the thymy vales deſcend, 

And breathe ambroſial fragrance round, 
9 juſt, thy line extend, 
And teach the proſpect where to end; 

While woods or mountains mark the bound: 
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That each fair ſcene which ſtrikes her eye, 
May charm with ſweet variety. 
Ye ſtreams that in perpetual flow, 

Still warble on your mazy way, 
Murmur Evanthe, as you go; 
Murmur a love-fick poet's woe: 

Ye feather'd warblers, join the lay; 
Sing how I ſuffer, how complain; 
Yet name not him who feels the pain, 


And thou, eternal ruling Pow'r! 
if ſpotleſs virtue claims thy care, 
Around unheard-of bleſſings ſhow'r ; 
Let ſome new pleaſure crown each hour, 
And make her bleſt, as good and fair: 
Of all thy works, to mortals known, 
The beſt and faireft ſhe alone. | 


TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN BOUND 
FOR GUINEA. 


AN ODE, 


ATTEND the muſe, whoſe numbers flow 
Faithful to ſacred friendſhip's woe; 
And let the Scotian lyre | 
Obtain thy pity and thy care : 
While thy lov'd walks and native air 
The ſolemn ſounds inſpire. 


That native air, theſe walks no more 
Bleſt with their fav'rite, now deplore, 
And join the plaintive ſtrain : 
While, urg'd by winds and waves, he flies. 
Where unknown ſtars, through unknown {kics, 
Their trackleſs courſe maintain. 


Yet think: ev'ry keener ſmart, 
That thrills a friend or brother's heart; 
By all the griefs that riſe, 
And with dumb anguiſh heave thy breaſt, 
When abſence robs thy ſoul of reſt, 
And ſwells with tears the eyes: 


By all our ſorrows ever new, 
Think whom you fly, and what purſue; 
And judge by your's our pain: 
From friendſhip's dear tenacious arms, 
You fly perhaps to war's alarms, 
To angry ſkies and main. 


The ſmiling plain, the ſolemn ſhade, 

With all the various charms diſplay'd, 
That ſummer's face adorn; 

Summer, with all that's gay or ſweet, 

With tranſport longs thy ſenſe to meet, 
And courts thy dear return. 


The gentle ſun, the fanning gale, 


The vocal wood, the fragrant vale, 
Thy preſence all implore: 

Can then a waſte of ſea and ſky, 

That knows no limits, charm thine eye, 
Thine car the tempeſt's roar ? 


But why ſuch weak attractions name, > 


While ev'ry warmer ſocial claim 


Demands the mournful lay ? 
Ah! hear a brother's moving ſighs, 
Through tears, behold a ſiſter's ee 
Emit a faded ray, | 
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Thy young allies, by nature taught 


| To feel the tender pang of thought, B23 


Which friends in abſence claim; 


' }| To thee, with ſorrow all-fincere, 0 


Oft pay the tributary tear, . 1257 
Oft liſp with joy thy name. 

Nor theſe thy abſence mourn alone, © 3 

O dearly lov'd! though faintly known: 
One yet unſung remains: 5 

Nan 2 ſcarce ur light he knew, . 

znatch'd heay'n, earth, beauty from hi view, 
And darkneſs round him 1 er 


The muſe with pity view'd his doom; 

And darting through th' eternal gloom 
An intellectual ray, 7 

Bade him with muſic's voice inſpire 

The plaintive flute, the ſpri hely lyre,. 
And tune th' — 57 hs, 5 

Thus, though deſpairing of relief, ; 

With ev'ry mark of heart-felt grief, 
Thy abſence we complain: 


+ < 


| While now perhaps th' auſpicious gale 


Invites to ſpread the flying fail, 
And all our tears are vain, 


Protect him Heav'n: but hence each fear; 


Since endleſs goodneſs, endleſs care 


This mighty fabric guides; 


| Commands the tempeſt where to ſtray, 


Directs the lightning's ſlanting way, 
And rules the refluent tides. 


See, from th' effulgence of his reign, + - 

With pleas'd ſurvey, Ommilcience deign 
Thy wondrous worth to view : 

See, from the realms of endleſs day, 

Immortal guardians wing their way, 

And all thy ſteps purſue. 


if fable clouds, whoſe wombs contain 


The murm'ring bolt, or daſhing rain, 
The blue ſerene deform; 

Myriads from heav'n's etherial height, - 

Shall clear the gloom, reſtore the light, 
And chaſe th' impending ſtorm. 


AN IRREGULAR ODE. 


SENT TO A LADY ON HER MARRIAOE-DAr. 


W1rTn all your wings ye moments fly, 
And drive the tardy fun along ; 


| Till that glad morn ſhall paint the ſky, 


Which wakes the muſe, and claims the rap» 
tur'd ſong. : 


See nature with our wiſhes join, 

To aid the dear, the bleſt deſign z . 

See time precipitate his way, 

To bring th* expected happy day; 

See, the wiſh'd-for dawn appears, 

e wears: 
Hark ! hymeneals ſound ; 

Each muſe awakes her ſofteſt lyre; 


Each airy. warbler ſwells the choir; 


"Tis muſic all around, 


Awake ye nymphs the bluſhing bride, '. 


' eclipſe Aurora's roſy pride; 
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While virgin ſhame retards her way, 
And Love, half-angry, chides her ſtay; 
While hopes and fears alternate reign, 
Intermingling bliſs and pain; | 
O'er all her charms diffuſe peculiar grace, 
Pant in her ſhiv'ring heart, and vary in her face. 


At length conſent, reluctant fair, | 
Too bleſs thy en lover's eyes! 
Too long his ſighs are loſt in air, 
At length reſi the bliſs for which he dies: 
The muſes, preſcient of your future joys, 
Dilate my ſoul, and prompt the cheerful lay; 
Whi'e they, >< coming times, with glad 
riſe, l | | 
The long ſucceſſive brightning ſcenes ſurvey. 


Lo! to your ſight a blooming offspring riſe, 
And add new ardour to the nuptial ties, 
While in each form you both united ſhine ; 
Freſh honours wait your temples to adorn : 
For yau glad Ceres fills the flowing horn, 
And Heav'n and fate to bleſs your days combine. 


While life gives pleaſure, life ſhall ſtill remain, 

Till death, with gentle hand, ſhall ſhut the plea- 
ſing ſcene + 2/0 

Safe ſable guide to that celeſtial ſhore, | 

Where pleaſure knows no end, and change is fear'd 

no mare! 


TO A COQUETTE. 


AN ODE. 


' 


Ar length vain, airy flutt' rer fly; 
Nor vex the public ear and eye 
With all this noiſe and glare: 
Thy wiſer kindred gnats behold. 
All ſhrouded in their parent mould, 
Forſake the chilling air. | 


- Of conqueſt there they ſafely dream ; 
Nor gentle breeze, nor tranſient gleam, 
Allures them forth to play : 
But thou, alike in froſt and flame, 
Inſatiate of the cruel game, 
Still on mankind would'ft prey. 


Thy conſcious charms, thy practis'd arts, 

Thoſe adventitious. beams that round thee ſhine 
Reſerve for unexperienc'd hearts: | 

Superior ſpells deſpair to conquer mine. | 


Go, bid the ſunſhine of thine eyes 
Melt rigid winter, warm the ſkies, 
And ſet the rivers free; 
O'er felds immers'd in froſt and ſnow, 
Bid flow'rs with ſmiling verdure grow; 
Then hope to ſoften me. | 


No, Heav'n and freedom witneſs bear, 
This heart no ſecond frown ſhall fear, 
No fecond yoke ſuſtain : 
Inough of female ſcorn I know; 

* Scarce fate could break my chain. 


Ye hours, confum'd in hopeleſs pain, 
Ye trees, inſerib'd with many a flaming vow, 
Ye echoes, oft invok'd in vain, 
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Your pine that idle hearts controuls; 

Your fairy nets for feeble ſouls, 
By partial fancy wrought; 

Your Syren voice, your tempting air, 

| Your borrow'd viſage falſely fair, 

With me avail you nought. 


Let ev'ry charm that wakes deſire, 
Let each enſnaring art conſpire ; 

Not all can hurt my reſt: 
Touch'd by * Ithuriel's potent ſpear, 
At once unmaſk'd the fiends appear, 

In native blackneſs dreſt. . 


The ſpeaking glance, the heaving breaſt, 

The cheek with lilies ting'd and roſy dye; 
Falſe joys, which ruin all who taſte, 

How ſwift they fade in reaſon's piercing eye! 


Seeſt thou yon taper's vivid ray, 

Which emulates the blaze of day, 
Diffuſing far its light ? ; 

Though it from blaſts ſhall ſtand ſecure, 

Time urges on the deſtin'd hour, 

And lo! it ſinks in night. 


Such is thy glory, ſuch its date, 
Wav'd by the ſportive hand of fate, 
A while to catch our view : 
Now bright to heav'n the blaze aſpires, 
Then ſudden from our gaze retires, 
And yields to wonders new. 


Like this poor torch, thy haughty airs, 
| Thy ſhort-liv'd ſplendor on a puff depends; 
And ſoon as fate the ſtroke prepares, 
The flaſh in duſt and nauſeous vapours ends. 


ON THE REFINEMENTS IN METAPHY- 
SICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


AN ODE, 


FALsE wiſdom, fly with all thy + owls; 
The duſt and cobwebs of the ſchools 
For me have charms no more; 

The groſs Minerva of our days, 


| In mighty bulk my learn'd t eſſays - 


Reads joyful o'er and o'er, 


* 
Led by her hand a length of time, 5 
Through ſenſe and nonſenſe, proſe and rhyme 
beat my painful way; 
Long, long revolv'd the myſtic page 
Of many a Dutch and German tage, 
And hop'd at laſt for day. 


But as the mole, hid under ground, 

Still works more dark, as more profound, 
So all my toils were vain : 

For truth and fenſe indignant fly, 

As far as ocean from the ſky, 

From all the formal train. 


See Paradiſe Loft, Book IV. werſe 810. 

+ Former ly the bird of Minerva, but by the moderns 
aſcribed io Dullneſs. 

+ The author, like others of greater name, had for- 


Ye moonlight walks, ye tinkling rills, adieu! 


U 


merly attempted to demonſirate matters of fact a prioti. 
a 


* * 
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While the coy goddeſs wings her way, 700 K 

To ſcenes of uncreated day, a oat) 5 
Ablorb'd in dazzling lght, . DR” 


The * Stagyrite, whoſe fruitful quill 

Oer free-born nature lords it ſtill, 
Suſtain d by form and phraſe 

ol dire portent and ſolemn ſound, 

Where 3 vous can be found, 
From me ſhall gain no praiſe. 

But you who would be truly wiſe, 

To nature's light unveil your eyes, 
Her gentle call obey: 

the leads by no falſe wand'ring glare, 

No voice ambiguous ſtrikes your car, 
To bid you vainly ſtray. 

Not in the gloomy cell recluſe, 

for noble deeds or gen'rous views, 
She bids us watch the night ; 

Fair virtue ſhines, to all duplay d. 

Nor aſks the tardy ſchoolman's aid, 
To teach us what 1s right. 


Pleaſure and pain ſhe ſets in view, 

And which to ſhun, and which purſue, 
luſtructs her pupil's heart: 

Then letter d pride, ſay what they gain, 

Jo maſk with ſo much fruitleſs pain, 
Thy ignorance with art? 


Thy ſtiff grimace, and awful tone, 
In idiot's wonder move alone; 
And, ſpite of all thy rules, 
The wiſe in ev'ry age conclude | 
Thy faireſt proſpects, rightly view'd, 
The paradiſe of fools, 


The gameſter's hope, when doom'd to loſe, 
a The joys of wine, the wanton's vows, 
The faithleſs calm at fea, 
The courtier's word, the crowd's applauſe, 
Y- The Jeſuit's faith, the ſenſe of laws, 
Are not more falſe than thee. 


Bleſt he! who ſees, without ſurpriſe, 
The various ſyſtems fall and riſe, 
As ſhifts the fickle gale; 
While all their vtmolt force exert, 
To wound the foe's unguarded part, 
And all alike prevail. p 


Thus (ſacred + bards of yore have ſung), 
High Heav'n with martial clamours rung, 
And deeds of mortal wrath; 
When cranes and pigmies glory ſought, 
And in the fields of ether tought, 
With mutual wounds and death. 


Let Logic's ſons mechanic throng, 
Their ſyl!ogiſtic war prolong, 

And reafon's empire boait : 
Enihrin'd in deep congenial gloom. 
Eternal wrangling be their doom, 

To truth and nature loſt ! 


Amus'd by fancy's fleeting fire, 
Let Malebranche {till for truth inquire, 


And rack his aching ſight: 

* Ariſtotle, inventor of ſyllogiſms, as ſuch only men- 
17 tuned here. ; 

See Homer, | 
— He thought the medium by which ſenſible perceptions 
1. Were conveyed to us, was God ; in whoſe eſſence truth 


tas ſeen, as in a mirror. 


With firmer ſtep and graver guiſe 

Whill: * Locke in contin rs 
Her dwelling to explore; ; 

Switt ſhe cludes his ardent chaſe, 

A ſhadow courts his fond embrace, 
Which + Hobbes careſs'd before. 


Let t Dodwell with the fathers join, 
To ſtrip of energy divine 

The heav'n-delcended foul; * | 
The teſt of ſenſe let Berkley ſcorn, 2 2 
And both on borrow d pinions borne, | 
Annihilate the whole, 


In academic vales retir'd, 

With Plato's love and beauty fir'd, 
My Reps let candour guide; 

| By tenets vain unprepoſſeſt, 

Thoſe lawleſs tyrants of the breaſt, 
Offspring of zeal and pride 


Or while through nature's walks I ſtray, 

Would truth's bright ſource emit one ray, 
And all my ſoul inflame | 

Creation and her bounteous laws, 

Her order fix*d, her glorious cauſe, 
Should be my fav'rite theme. 


TO MRS, Rawwwiwnms, 


ON THE DEATH OF A PROMISING INFANT, | 


AN ODE, 


WIr, touch'd with all thy tender pain, 
The muſes breathe a mournful ſtrain, 
O! lift thy languid eye! 
O!] deign a calm auſpicious ear; 
The mule ſhall yield thee tear for tear, 
And mingle ſigh with ſigh. 


Not for the Thracian bard, whoſe lyre 
Could rocks and woods with ſoul inipire, 
By jealous fury flain, 
While murm'ring on his trembling tongue, 
Eurydice imperfect hung, x 
Ihe nine could more complain. 


Ah ! ſay harmonious ſiſters, ſay: 

When ſwift to pierce the lovely prey, 
Fate took its cruel aim; 

When languiſh'd ev'ry tender grace, 

Each op'ning bloom that ting'd his face, 
And pangs convuls'd his frame: 


Say, could no ſong of melting woe, 
Revoke the keen determin'd blow, | 
That clos'd his ſparkling eye ? 8 


* His account of virtue differs not much from that of 
the Leviathan 5 3 be” 
+ The author of the laſt mentionea piece ; who deniea 
the diſtinct on beiwween vice and virtue, and affirmed 
fower and right to be the ſame. | . 
+ He attempted to prove the natural mortality of the 
out, and quoted the fathers in favour of his opinion. 


- 


|| Author of dialogues on the non-exiſlence of matten. * 
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Thus roſes oft, by early doom, 
Robb d of their bluſh and ſweet perfume, 
Grow pale, recline, and die, 


Pale, pale and cold the beauteous frame! 
Nor ſalient pulſe, nor vital flame, 

A mother's hopes reſtore: 

In vain keen anguith tears her breaſt, 

By ev'ry tender mark expreſt, 

_ He lives, he ſmiles no more! 


Such is the fate of human kind; 

The faireſt form, the brighteſt mind, 
Can no exemption know : e 

The mighty mandate of the ſky, 

8 That man when born begins to die, 

_ Extends to all below. | Py 


In vain a mother's pray'rs aſcend, 

Should nature to her ſorrows lend 

© The native voice of ſmart; 

In vain would plaints their force eſfay 

To hold precarious life one day, f 
Or fate's dread hand avert. 


Fix'd as the rock that braves the main, 

Fix'd as the poles that all ſuſtain, 

Its purpoſe ſtands ſecure: ' 

The humble hynd who toils for bread, 

The ſcepter'd hand, the laurel'd head, 
Alike confeſs its pow'r., ' | 


Since time began, the ſtream of woes 
Along its rapid current flows; 

Still ſwells the groan profound: 
While age, re-echoing ſtill to age, 
Tranſmits the annals of its rage, 

And points the recent wound. 
When human hopes ſublimeſt tow'r, 
Then, wanton in th? exceſs of pow'r, 

The tyrant throws them down ; 
The orphan early robb'd of aid, 
The widow'd wife, the plighted maid, 

His ſable triumph crown. 2 


At length to life and joy return ; 
Man was not deſtin'd {till to mourn, 
A prey to endleſs pain: 

Heav'n's various hand, the heart to form, 
With bliſs and anguiſh, calm and ſtorm, 
Diverſiſies the ſcene: 5 

But hides with care from human eyes, 

What bliſs beyond this proſpect lies; 
Leſt we, with life oppreſt, 

Should grie ve its burden to endure, 

And, with excurſion premature, 
Purſue eternal reſt. 

From diſappointment, grief, and care, 

From every pang of ſharp deſpair, 
Thy charmer wings his way; 

And, while new ſcenes his boſom fire, 
He learns to ſtrike the golden lyfe, 
And Heav'n reſounds his lay. 

J. o! where his ſacred relics lie, 
Immortal guardians from the ſky 
Their filyer wings diſplay; 

Till, bright emerging from the tomb, 
They riſe to heav'n, their deſtin'd home, 

Aud hail eternal day, FU PO DI 
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AN ODE, 
WRITTEN WUEN sick. 


O yrRIME of life! O taſte of joy! 

Whither ſo early do you fly ? 

Scarce half your tranſient ſweetneſs known, 
Why are you vaniſh'd ere full-blown ? 


The beauteous progeny of ſpring, 
That tinge the zephyr's fragrant wing, 
Each tender bloom, each ſhort-liv'd flow'r, 
Still flouriſh till their deſtin'd hour. 
Your winter too, too ſoon will come, 
And chill in death your vernal bloom. 


On my wan cheek the colour dies, 
Suffus'd and languid roll mine eyes; 
Cold horrors thrill each ſick' ning vein; 
Deep broken ſighs my boſom ſtrain; = 
The falient pulſe of health gives o'er, 
And life and pleaſure are no more. 


TO HEALTH, 
AN ODE, 


Morus of all human joys, 

Roſy cheeks, and ſparkling eyes; 
In whoſe train, for ever gay, 
Smiling loves and graces play: 

If complaints thy foul can move, 
Or muſic charm the voice of love! 
Hither, goddeſs, ere too late, 
Turn, and ſtop impending fate, 


Over earth, and ſea, and ſky, 
Bid thy airy heralds fly; 
With each balm which nature yields, 
From the gardens, groves, and fields, 
From each flow'r of varied hue, ; 
From each herb that ſips the dew, 
From each tree of fragrant bloom, 
Bid the gales their wings perfume ; 
And around fair Celia's head, | 
All the mingled incenſe ſhed : 
Till each living ſweetneſs riſe, 
Paint her cheeks, and arm her eyes, 


1 Mild as ev'ning's humid ray, 


Vet awful as the blaze of day. 


Celia if the fates reſtore, 
Love and beauty weep no more : 
But if they ſnatch the lovely prize, 
All that's fair in Celia dies. 


1 


TO A LITTLE GIRL 'WHOM I Har 


OFFENDED, 
AN ODE. 


WRITTEN AT TWELVE YEARS @F AGE. 


How long ſhall I attempt in vain 

Thy ſmiles, my angel, to regain ? 

I'll kiſs your hand, I'll weep, ['ll kneel : 
Will nought, fair tyrant, reconcile ? 


That goldfinch, with her painted wings, 
Which gaily looks, and ſweetly ſings; ' 
That, and if aught I have more fine, 


| All, all my charmer, ſhall be thine. | 


When next mamma mall prove ſevere, 
11! interpoſe, and ſave my dear. 
coften, my fair, thoſe angry eyes, 
Nor tear thy heart with broken ſi = 
Think, while that tender breaſt they ſtrain, 
For thee what anguiſh I ſuſtain 


should but thy fair companions view, 
How ill that frown becomes thy brow ; 
With fear and grief in ev'ry eye, 
Fach would to each, aſtoniſh'd, cry, _ 
Heav'ns! where is all her ſweetneſs flown ! 
How ftrange a figure now ſhe's grown ! 
Ren, Nancy, let us run, Jeſt we 
Grow pettiſh, awkward things, as ſhe. 

"Tis done, tis done; my cherub ſmiles, 
My griets ſ uſpends, my fears beguiles: 
How the quick pleaſure heaves my breaſt ! 
Ah! ſtill be kind, and I'll be bleſt ! 


EI TI IS * ** * 


TO LESBIA. 
TRANSLATED FROM cATrurrus. 


Trovot four, loquacious age reprove, 
Let us, my Leſbia, live for love; 
For, when the ſhort-liv'd ſuns decline, 
They but retire more bright to ſhine : 
But we, when flecting life is o'er, 
And light and love can bleſs no more; 
Are raviſh'd from each dear delight, 
Jo fleep one long eternal night, 
Give me of kiſſes balmy ſtore, 
Ten thouſand, and ten thouſand more; 
Still add ten thouſand, doubly ſweet ; 
The dear, dear number ſtill repeat: 
And, when the ſum ſo high ſhall ſwell, 
bcarce thought can reach, or tongue can tell; 
Let us on kiſſes kiſſes crowd, | 
Till number fink in multitude ; 
Leſt our full bliſs ſhould limits know, 
And others, numb'ring envious grow. 
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A TRANSLATION OF AN OLD SCOTTISH | 
wage” 


SiNncr robb'd of all that charm'd my view, { 


Of all my foul e'er fancied fair, 
Ye ſmiling native ſcenes, adieu ! | 
With cach delightful obje& there. 


Ye vales, which to the raptur'd eye 
Diſclos'd the flow'ry pride of May; 

Ye circling hills, whoſe ſummits high 
Bluſh'd with the morning's earlieſt ray: 

Where, heedleſs oft how far I ſtray'd, 
And pleas'd my ruin to purſue; 


I ſung my dear, my cruel maid: i 


Adieu for ever! ah! adieu! 


Ie dear aſſociates of my breaſt, . 
Whoſe hearts with ſpeechleſs forrow ſwell ; 
And thou, with hoary age oppreſt, 
Dear author of my life, farewel! 


For me, alas! thy fruitleſs tears, | 
Far, far remote from friends and home, | 
8hall blaſt thy venerable years, 
And bend thee pining to the tomb, 


—— 


| 


"Y 


_— 


POFMS 


| 


One ev'ning reclin'd, to diſcover, his pain: 


Sharp are the pangs by nature felt, 
From dear relations torn away, 

Yet ſharper pangs my vitals'melt, 
To hopeleſs love a deſtin'd pray: 


While the, as heay'n and main 
Deaf to the helpleſs ſailor's pray r, 
Enjoys my ſoul-conſuming pain, 
And wantons with my deep deſpair. 
From curſed gold what ills ariſe ! 
What horrors life's fair proſpe& ſtain ! 


Friends blaſt their friends with an eye. 
And brothers bleed, by — 2 


From curſed gold I trace my woe; 
Could I this ſplendid miſchief boaſt, 

Nor would my tears unpited flow. 
Nor would my ſighs in air be loſt. 


Ah! when a mother's cruel care 
Nurs'd me an infant on the breaſt 
Had early fate ſurpris'd me there, 
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And wrapt me in eternal reſt ; 


Then had this breaſt ne'er learn'd to betty 
And tremble with unpitied pain 


bl 


| Nor had a maid's relentleſs hate, 


Been, ev'n in death, deplor'd in vain. 


Oft in the pleaſing toils of love, 
With ev'ry winning art I try'd 
To catch the coyly flatt'ring dove, 
With killing eyes and plumy pride: 


But, far on nimble pinions borne - 
From love's warm gales and flow'ry plai 
She ſought the northern climes of ſcorn, 
Where ever-freezing winter reigns. 


Ah me! had heav'n and ſhe prov'd kind, 
Then full of age, and free from care, - 

How bleſt had I my life reſign'd, | 
Where firſt I breath'd this vital air! 


But ſince no flatt'ring hope remains, 
Let me my wretched lot purſue: 

Adieu, dear friends, and native ſcenes, 
To all, but grief and love, adicu! 


SONG. 


TO THE TUNE OF THE BRAES OF BALLANDYNE. 


BENEATH a green ſhade, a lovely young ſwain, 


So ſad, ye. fo ſweetly, he warbled his woe, 

The winds ceas'd to breathe, and the fountains t 
flow : | plain; 

Rude winds, with compaſſion, could hear him com- 


Vet Cloe, leſs gentle, was deaf to his ſtrain. 


How happy, he cry'd, my moments once flew! . 
Ere Chloe's bright charms firſt flaſh'd in my view: 
Theſe eyes then with pleaſure the dawn could 
ſurvey; they: 
Nor ſmil'd the fair morning more cheerful than 
New ſcenes of diſtreſs pleaſe only my ſight; a 
I'm tortur'd in pleaſure, and languiſh in li 


Through changes in vain relief 1 purſue; 
All, all but conſpire my griefs to renew: 
From ſunſhine to zephyrs and ſhades we repairg | 


To ſunſhine we fly frem too piercing an air: 
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But love's ardent fever burns always the ſame ; 
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J He fix'd his look, he ſigh'd, he quak' d, 


No winter can cool it, no ſummer inaflme. His _ went. _ came; "MON 
64 - Dark grew his een, his ears reſoun 
But ſee! the pale moon all clouded retires; : 7 
The breezes grow cool, not Strephon's deſires; His (Reals wen we ee Fane: 
I fly from the dangers of tempeſt and wind, Nae mair yon glen repeats his ſang, O. 
Yet nouriſh the madneſs that preys on my mind. He jokes and ſmiles nae mair; 
Ah wretch! how can life thus merit thy care, Unplaited now his cravat hung, 
Since length'ning its moments, but lengthens de- Undreſt his cheſnut hair. , | | 
ſpair ? 47408 3 : 15 . . . 
- | To him 22 er eee night! « Sec 
3 5 How dark the brighteſt day « The 
THE-RAVISH'D SHEPHERD. Till, with the flow conſuming fire, « Coll 
4 $0ONG. His life was worn away. | 
> 49" . - Ane 
Az nun dawn, whoſe cheerful ra Far, far frae ſhepherds and their flocks, 
Bids all nature's beauties riſe, 4 1 5 . 3 
Were thy glories doubly gay, Fw , ies low pu 
What A thou to Chloe's eyes? | To hills and dales thus plean d: And ol 
Boaſt no more thy roſy light _ ] At length, my wayward heart, return, Peneat 
If Chloe ſmile thee into night. 'Lo0 _ wy yn : : p 10 you 
. r: Say, whence you caught that bitter ſmart birds ce 
Gentle ſpring, whoſe kind return * 7 5 , he ] 
Sprea diffulive pleaſure round, WAKE E ee 
Bids each breaſt enamour'd burn, Ay me! *twas Love, twas Girzy's charms, ove, be 
And each flame with bliſs be crown'd; That firſt began my woes; 
Should my Chloe leave the plain, Could he ſae ſaft, or ſhe ſac fair, «Ot 
Fell winter ſoon would blaſl thy reign. Prove ſuch relentleſs foes? o 1 
5 2 | Thou liv 
Ev'ry charm, whoſe high delight Fierce winter nips the ſweeteſt flower ; harms 
Senſe enjoys, or ſoul admires; Keen lightning rives the tree ; ndulge | 
All that ardour can excite, | Bleak mildew taints the faireſt crop, Repcats | 
All excited love requires, And love has blaſted me. or Stell 
All that heav'n or earth call fair, : ove. be 
View Chloe's face, and read it there; Sagacious hounds the foxes chaſe; , | 
| 2 The tender lambkins they; : Are hi 
| be Lambs follow cloſe their mother ewes, or hau 
A FASTORAL SONG. And ewes the blooms of May. th! flec 
Sandy, the gay the blooming fwain, Sith a' that live, with a- their might, r 
Had lang frae love been free; Some dear delight purſue; oy ho 
Lang made ilk heart that fill'd the plain Ceaſe, ruthleſs maid ! to ſcorn the heart i 
Dance quick with harmleſs glee. That only pants for you. ured 
As blythfome lambs that ſcour the green, Alas! for griefs, to her unken'd, 1 
His mind was unconſtrain'd; What pity can | gain? o the f. 
Nae face could ever fix his cen, And ſhould ſne ken, yer love refuſe, weet fra 
Nae ſang his ear detain' d. 7 Could that redreſs my pain ? nd love 
Ah! luckleſs youth! a ſhort-liv'd joy Come, death, my wan, my frozen bride, lat hea 
Thy cruel fates decree; SF Ah! cloſe thoſe wearied eyes: ove, be 
Fell tods ſhall on thy lambkins prey, But death the happy ſtill puriues, Ah! v 
And love mair fell on thee. ; Still from the wretched flies. ſi 
"Twas Cer the ſun exhal'd the dew, Could wealth avail; what wealth is mine - os 
Ae morn of cheerful May, Her high-born mind to bend ? hi nfs 
Forth Girzy walk'd, the flow'rs to view, Her's are thoſe wide delightful plains, \ 3 
'A flow'r mair ſweet than they ! And her's the flocks I tend. - 8 
Like ſunbeams ſheen her waving locks; What though, whene'er I tun'd my pipe, Ah 
Her een like ſtars were bright ; Glad fairies heard the ſound, -e 
The roſe lent bluſhes to her cheek ; And, clad in ireſheit April green, _—_ -» 
The lily pureſt white. Aft tript the circle round: _ 
imp was her waiſt, like ſome tall pine Break, landward clown, thy dinfome reed, bt the n 
That keeps the woods in awe; And brag thy {kill nae mair; | o more 
Her limbs like 1 turn'd, Can aught that gies na Girzy joy, o more 
Her breaſts like hills of inaw. Be worth thy lighteſt care? ove, be: 
Her robe around her looſely thrown, | Adieu! ye harmleſs, ſportive flocks! , 
Gave to the ſhepherd's een Who nw your wick ſhall guard? Rags 
What fearleſs innocence would ſhow ; Adieu! my faithful dog, who oft * 5 
The reſt was all unſcen. The pleaſing vigil thar'd; „ MW 
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adieu! ye plains, and light, anes ſweet, 
Now painful to my view: 

dieu to life ; and thou, mair dear, 
Who caus'd my death; adieu! ? 


ON THE-DEATH OF STELLA: 
A PASTORAL, 


INSCRIBED TO HER SISTER. 


« See on thoſe ruby lips the trembling breath, 

« Thoſe, cheeks now {ed at the blaſt of death; 

« Cold is that breaſt which warm'd the world 
4 before; 

And thoſe love- darting eyes ſhall roll no more.“ 


Fork. 


low purple ev*ning ting d the blue ſerene, 

and milder breezes fann'd the verdant plain; 
Peneath a blaſted oak's portentous ſhade, 

lo ſpeak his grief, a penſive ſwain was laid: 
Birds ceas'd to warble at the mournful ſound ; 
he laughing landſcape ſadden'd all around: 

or Stella's fate he breath'd his tuneful moan, 
ove, beauty, virtue, mourn your darling gone! 


O thou! by ſtronger ties than blood ally'd, 
Who dy'd to pleaſure, when * a ſiſter dy'd; 
Thou living image of thoſe charms we loſt, 
harms which exulting,nature once might boaſt ! 
ndulge the plaintive muſe, whoſe ſimple ſtrain 
Repcats the herat-ſelt anguiſh of the ſwain: 
or Stella's fate thus low*d his tung ful moan, 
ove, beauty, virtue, mourn your darling gone 


Are happineſs and joy for ever fled, 

lor haunt the twilight grove nor funny glade ? 
ah! fled for ever from my longing eye; 
Fith Stella born, with Stella too they die: 
ie, or with me your brighteſt image moan; _ 
ore, beauty, virtue, mourn your darling gone! 


Sweet to the thirſty tongue the cryſtal ſtream, 
To nightly wand'r. rs ſweet the morning beam; 
ect to the wither'd graſs the gentle ſhow's; 
o the fond lover ſweet the nuptial hour; 
weet fragrant gardens to the lab'ring bee, 
nd lovely Stella once was heav'n to me: 
hat heav n is faded, and thoſe joys are flown, 
ove, beauty, virtue, mourn your darling gone ! 


Ah! en is now that form which charm'd my 
ight ? - 

h. Fs that wiſdom, ſparkling heav/nly bright? 

dh! where that ſweetneſs like the lays of ſpring, 

hen breathe its flow'rs, and all its warblers ſing? 

ow fade, ye flow'rs, ye warblers, join my moan ; 

ove, beauty, virtue, mourn your darling done? 


Ah me! though winter deſolate the field, 
rain ſhall flowers their blended odours yield; 
gam ſhall birds the vernal ſeaſon hail, 

nd beauty paint, and muſic charm the vale : 

but ſhe no more to bleſs me ſhall appear; 

o more her angel voice enchant my ear; 

o more her angel fmile relieve my moan : 

ove, beauty, virtue, mourn your darling gone! 


* Mrs. M*Cullech, a Lady diſtinguiſhed for every 
rſoal grace and qualification of mind, which could 
rn ber ſex and nature, ; 


— 
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le ceas'd; for mighty grief his voice ſuppreſt, 

Chill'd all his veins, and ſtruggled in his breaſt; = 
From his wan cheek the roſy tinQture flies; = 
The luſtre Wy Ag: in his cloling eyes: b 


Too ſoon ſha} life return, unhappy 1ſwain! 
If, with returning ſenſe, returns — pain. 
Hills, woods, and ſtreams, reſound the ſhepherd's 


" moan; 


1,ove, beauty, virtue, mourn your darling gone! 


A PASTORAL. 
INSCRIBED TO EVANTHE, 


WuiTsT I rehearſe unhappy Damon's lays, 
At which his fleecy charge forgot to graze, 
With drooping heads and griev'd attcntion, ſtood, 
Nor * 1 green, nor ſought the neighb'ring 
ood ; 3 
ſſential ſweetneſs !, deign with me to ſtray, 
Where yon cloje ſhades exclude the heat a day; 
Or where yon fountain murmurs ſoſt along, 
Mixt with his tears, and vocal to his ſong ; 
There hear the ſad relation of his fate, 
And pity all the pains thy charms create. 
Clole in th* adjacent ſhade, conceal'd from view, 
I ftaid, and heard him thus his grieſs purſue : | by 
„Awake, my muſe! the ſoit Sicilian ſtrain; 1 
Mild gleams the pur ple ev'ning o'er the plain; "ITY 
Mild fan the breczes, mild the waters flow, 
And heav'n and earth an equal quiet know; 
With eaſe the ſhepherds aud their flocks are bleſt, 
And ev'ry grief, but mine, conſents to reſt. 
Awake, my mule, the ſoſt Sicilian ſtrain; 
Sicilian numbers may delude my pain: 
The thirſty field, which ſcorching heat devours, 
Is ne er ſupply'd, though heav'n deſcend in ſhow'rs; # 
From flow'r to flow'r the bee ſtill plies her wing, 
Of ſweets inſatiate, though ſhe drain the ſpring : 
Still from thoſe eycs love calls their liquid ſtore, 
And, when their currents fail, ſtill thirſts for more. 
Awake, my muſe! the ſoft Sicilian ſtrain : | 
Vet why to ruthleſs ſtorms ſhould I complain ? 
Deaf ſtorms and death itſelf complaints may move, 
But groans are mulic to the tyrant love. 
O love] thy genius and thy force I know, 
Thy burning torch, and peſtilential bow: 
From ſome fermented tempeſt of the main, 
At once commenc'd thy being, and thy reign; 
Nurs'd by fell harpies in ſome howling wood, 
Inui'd to flaughter, and regal'd with blood: 
Relenticſs miſchief! at whoſe dire command, 
A mother ſtain'd with filial blood her hand: 
Curſt boy! curſt mother! which moſt impious, ſay, 
She who could wound, or he who could betray! . 
Awake, my mule ! the ſoft Sicilian ſtrain: _ 
Frem love thoſe ſighs I breathe, thoſe plagues ſuſtain. 
Why did I firſt Euanthe's charms admire, 
Bleis the ſoft ſmart, and fan the growing fire? 
Why, bappy ſtill my danger to conceal, 
Could I no ruin, fear, till ſure to feel? 
So ſeeks the ſwain by night his doubtful way, 
Led by th' infidiaus meteor's fleeting ray; 
Still on, attracted by th' illuſive beam, 21 
He tempts the faithleſs marſh, or fatal ſtream ; 
Away with ſcorn the laughing demon flies, 
While ſhades eternal ſeal the wretch's eyes. 
Awake, my mule! the ſoft Sicilian ſtrain 
Ah! can no laſt, no darling hope remain, 


nt 


Round which my ſoul with all her ſtrength may 
X twine, | 


And, though but flatter'd, call the treaſure mine? 
Wretch! to the charmer's ſphere canft thou aſceud, 
Or dar'ſt thou fancy ſhe to thee will bend? 
Say, ſhall the chirping graſhopper aſſume 
ö varied accent, and the ſoaring plume; 

r ſhall that oak, the talleſt of his race, 

toop to his root, and meet yon ſhrub's embrace? 

Awake, my mule ! the ſoft Sicilian ſtrain: 

- Thoſe pallid cheeks how long ſhall ſorrow ſtain ? 
Well I rethember, O my ſoul! too well, 
When in the ſnare of fate I thoughtleſs fell: 
Languid and fick, ſhe ſought the diſtant ſhade, 
Where, led by love or deftiny, I ftray'd : 

; * the nymphs retir'd depreſs'd ſhe 

ay, 
To unremitting pain a ſmiling prey: 
Ev'n then I ſaw her, as an angel, bright: 
I ſaw, I lov'd, I periſh*d at the fight ; 
I 6ghd, I bluſh'd, I gaz'd with fix'd ſurpriſe, 
And ail my ſoul hung raptur'd in my eyes. 

Forbear, my mule ! the ſoft Sicilian itrain 
Which heav'n beftows, and art refines, in vain ; 
What e IN the heav'n-born mule my temples 

made 
With wreaths of fame, and bays that never fade? 
What though the Sylvan pow'rs, while I com- 
plain, 7 
Attend my flocks, and patronize my ſtrain? 
On me my ſtars, nor gifts, but ills beſtow, 
And all the change I feel, is change of woe. 

But ſee yon rock projected o'er the main, 
Whofe giddy proſpect turns the gazer's brain: 
Object is loſt beneath its vaſt profound, 

And deep and hoarſe below the ſurges found : 
Oft, while th' unthinking world is loſt in ſleep, 
My ſable genius tempts me to the ſteep; ' 
In fancy's view bids endleſs horrors move, 
A barren fortune, and a hopeleſs love, 
Life has no charms for me; why longer ſtay ? 
I hear the gloomy mandate, and obey. 
What! fall the victim of a mean deſpair, 
And crown the triumph of the cruel fair ? 
No, let me once ſome conſcious merit ſhow, 
And tell the world, I can ſurvive my woe. 
Forbear my muſe ! the ſoft Sicilian ftrain : 
Fool! wretched fool! what frenzy fires thy 
brain? 
See, chok'd with weeds, thy languid flow'rs re- 
cline, 
Thy ſheep ungnarded, and unprop'd thy vine. 
At length recall, to toil thy hands inure, 
Or weave the baſket, or the fold ſecure. 

What though her cheeks a living bluſh diſplay, 
Pure as the dawn of heav'n's unclouded day; 
Though love from ev'ry glance an arrow wings, 
And all the muſes warble, when ſhe ſings ? 

Forbear, my muſe ! the ſoft Sicilian ſtrain; 
Some nymph, as fair, a ſprightlier note may 

| gain: 

There are who know toprize more genuine charms, 
Which genius brightens, and which virtue warms: 
Forbear, my muſe! the ſoft Sicilian ſtrain; 
Some 1 as fair, may ſmile, though ſhe diſ- 


% 


| Colin, whoſe lays the ſhepherds all admire, 
For Phcebe long conſum'd with hopeleſs fire, 
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THE PLAINTIVE SHEPHERD. 
A PASTORAL ELEGY, 


« Eheu! quid volui miſero mihi? floribus auſitun 
* Ferditus, et liquidis immiſi ſontibus apros. 
Vin, 


Nor durſt his tongue the hidden ſmart convey, 
Nor tears the torment of his ſoul betray; 
But to the wildneſs of the woods he flies, 
And vents his grief in unregarded ſighs: 
Ye conſcious woods, who ſtill the ſound retain, 
Repeat the tuneful ſorrows of the ſwain, 
And muſt I periſh then, ah cruel maid 
To early fate, by love of thee betray'd? 
And can no tender art thy ſoul ſubdue, 
Me, dying me, with milder eyes to view? 
The flow'r that withers in its op'ning bloom, 
Robb'd of its charming dyes, and ſweet perfume; 
The tender lamb that prematurely pines, 
And life's untaſted joys at once reſigns; 
For theſe thy tears in copious tributes flow, 
For theſe thy boſom heaves with tender woe? 
And can'it thou then with tears their fate ſurvey, 
While, blaſted by thy coldneſs, I decay? 
And now the ſwains each to their cots are fled 
Aud not a warble echoes through the mead; 
Now to their folds the panting flocks retreat, 
Scorch'd with the ſummer noon's relentleſs heat: 
From ſummer's heat the ſhades a refuge prove; 
But what can ſhield my heart from fiercer love? 
All-bounteous nature taught the feitile field, 
For all our other ills a baim to yieldz 
But love, the ſliarpeſt pang the ſoul ſuſtains, 
Still cruel love incurable remains. 
Let, dear deſtroyer! yet my ſuff'rings hear 
By love's kind look, and pity's ſacred tear, 
By the ſtrong griets that in my boſom roll, 
By all the native goodneſs of thy toul, 
Regard my bloom decliniug to the grave, 
And, like eternal Mercy, ſmile and ſave. 


| 
What though no ſounding names my race adorn on 
Suſtain'd by labour, and obſcurely born; 0; y 
With faireſt flow'rs the humble vales are ſpread, Th 
While endleſs tempeſts beat the mountain's head | 
What though by fate no riches are my hare; 8 
Riches are parents of eternal care; Thee 
While, in the lowly hut and ſilent grove, Ry 
Content plays ſmiling with her ſiſter Love. Thee 
What though no native charms my perſon grace From 
Nor beauty moulds my form, nor paints my face Thee 
The ſweeteſt fruit may often pall the taſte, 3 
While ſloes and brambles yield a ſafe repaſſ.“ Ev'n 1 
Ahl prompt to hope, forbear thy fruitleſs ſtran pra 
Thy hopes are frantic, and thy lays are vain. Fun 
Say, can thy ſong appeaſe the ſtormy deep, To bl 
Or lull the impetuous hurricane aſleep ? Wh 
Thy numbers then her ſtedfaſt ſoul may move, 
And change the purpoſe of determin'd love. To fo; 
Die, Colin, die, nor groan with grief eppreſ; Fall t. 
Another image triumphs in her breaſt; Oo. 
Another ſoon ſhall call the fair his own, Oben 
And heav'n and fate ſeem pleas'd their ww) Feels 


crown. 


Ariſe, Menaleas, with the dawn ariſe; 
For thee thy Phoebe looks with longing eyes; 
For thee the ſhepherds, a delighted throng, 
Wake the ſoft reed, and hymeneal ſong ; 
For thee the haſty virgins rob the ſpring, 
And, wrought with care, the nuptial garland bring. 
Ariſe, Menalcas, with the dawn ariſe ; 
vn time for thee with double ſwiftneſs flies: 
Hours urging hours, with all their ſpeed retire, 
To give thy ſoul whate'er it can deſire. 

Yet, when the prieſt prepares the rites divine, 
And when her trembling hand is claſp'd in thine, 
Let not thy heart too ſoon indulge its joys; | 
But think on him whom thy delight deſtroys ! 
Thee too he lov'd; to thee his ſimple heart, 

4 With eaſy faith and fondneſs breath'd its ſmart : 
80 fools their flocks to ſanguine wolves reſign, 

& truſt the. cunning fox to prune the vine. 

Think thou behold'ſt him from ſome gaping wound 
Effuſe his ſoul, and ſtain with blood the ground: 
Think, while to earth his pale remains they bear, 
His friends with ſhrieking ſorrow pierce thine ear: 
Or, to ſome torrent's headlong rage a prey, 

Think thou behold'ſt him floating to the fea. 

But now the ſun declines his radiant head, 

And riſing hills project a length'ning ſhade : 
Again to browze the green the flocks return, 
Again the ſwains to (port, and I to mourn: 
Thomeward too muſt bend my painful way, 
Leſt old Damoetas ſternly chide my ſtay. 


DESIDERIUM LUTETIA ; 


FROM BUCHANAN, AN ALLEGORICAL PASTORAL, 
IN WHICH HE REGRETS HIS ALSENCE FROM 
PARIS, IMITATED. 


WuiLE far remote, thy ſwain, dear Chloe! fighs, 
Depriv'd the vital ſunſhine uf thine eyes; 
Seven ſuramer heats already warm the plains; 
In ſtorms and ſuow the ſev'nth bleak winter 
reigns : 
Yet not ſeven years revolving ſad and flow, 
Nor ſummer's heats, nor winter's ftorms and ſnow, 
Can to my ſoul the ſmailett eaſe procure, 
Or free from love and care one tedious hour. 
Thee, when from heav'n deſcend the devs of 
morn, 
To crop the verdant mead when flocks return ; 
Thee, when the ſun has compaſs'd half his way, 
And darts around unſufferable day; 
Thee, when the ev'ning o'er the world diſplay'd, 
From riſing hills projects a length'ning ſhade ; 
Thee ſtill I ſing, unweary'd of my theme. 
Source of my ſong, and object of my flame! 
Ey'n night, in whoſe dark boſom nature laid, 
Appears one blank, one undiſtinguiſh'd ſhade, 
Ev'n night in vain, with all her horrors tries 
To blot thy lovely form from fancy's eyes. 
When ſhort-liv'd flumbers, long invok'd, de- 
G ſcend, | 
To ſooth each care, and ev'ry ſenſe ſuſpend, 
Full to my fight once more thy charms appear; 
Once more my ardent vows ſalute thine ear; 
Once mere my anxious ſoul, awake to bliſs, 
Feels, hears, detains thee in her cloſe embrace: 


POEMS 
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1 
In flutt'ring, thrilling, glowing tranſport toſt 
Till ſenſe itſelf in keen delight is loſt. 
ne I wake; but, oh! how chang'd tlie 
cene ! Ne pong 


8 


The charms illuſive, and the pleaſure vain! 


The day returns; but ah! returning day, 
When ev'ry grief but mine admits allay, 
On theſe ſad eyes its glory darts in vain ; 
its light reſtor'd, reſtores my ſoul to pain. 
The houſe I fly, impell'd by wild deſpair, 


As if my griets could only find me there. 


Loſt to the world, through lonely fields I rove 
Vain wiſh ! to fly from deſtiny and love: 
By wayward frenzy's reſtleſs impulſe led, ; 
Through e. wilds, with heedleſs courſe, E 
tread: 8 
The cave remote, the duſcy wood explore, 
Where human ſtep was ne'er impreſt before: 
And, with the native accents of deſpair, 
Fatigue the conſcious rocks, and deſert air. 
Kind echo, faithful to my plaints alone, 
Sigh all my ſighs, and groans to ev'ry groan, 
The ſtreams, familiar to the voice of woe, 
Each mournful ſound remurmur as they flow. 
Oft on ſome rock diſtracted I complain, 
Which hangs projected o'er the ruffl'd main: 
Oft view the azure ſurges as they roll, 
And to deaf ſtorms effuſe my frantic ſoul. 
Attend my ſorrows, O cerulean tide ! 
2 N nymphs that through the billows 
66 g i e, 8 1 
Oh! waft me gently o'er your rough domain; 
Let me at length my darling coaſt attain ; 
Or, if my wiſhes thus too much implore, 
„ Shipwreck'd and gaſping let me reach the ſhore. 
„ While waſh'd along the floods I hold my way, 
* Toev'ry wind and ev'ry wave a prey, 
- ey and love ſhall bear my ſtruggling. 
a ame, 
And unextinguiſh'd keep the vital flame. 
Oft to the hait'ning zephyrs have I ſaid: 
You, happy gales! ſhall fan my. lovely maid. 
„so may no pointed rocks your wings deform ; 
So may your ſpeedy journey meet no ſtortn. ' 
As uit you whiſper round my heav'nly fair; 
Play on her breaſt, or wanton with her hair; 
Faithful to love, the tender meſſage bear, 
„ And breathe my endleſs ſorrows in her ear.“ 
How oft rough Eurus have I aſk'd in vain ! 
As with ſwift wings he bruſh'd the foamy main : 
© Bleſt wind! who late my diſtant charmer.. 
viewed, ; | 
„Say, has her ſoul no other wiſh purſu'd ! 
„With mutual fire, ſay, does her boſom. glow; 
„Feels the my wound, and pities ſhe my woe? 
Heedleſs of all my tears, and all I ſay, 
The winds, with bluſt'ring fury, wing their way. 
A freezing horror, and a chilling pain, 
Shoots through my heart, and ſtagnates ev'ry vein - 
No rural pleaſures yield my foul relief; 
No melting ſhepherd's pipe conſoles my grief; 
The choral nymphs, that dancing cheer the plain,.. 
And fauns, though ſweet their ſong, yet bg in 
vain. 
Deaf to the voice of joy, my tortur'd mind; 
Can ouly room for love and aoguill fiud's AY 
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By theſe, my ſoul and all its wiſhes caught, « ]'ve ſeen the ſportſman latent nets difplay, A 8 
Can to no other obje yield a thought. Jo catch the feather'd warblers of the ſprays As to 
.Lyciſca, ſkilful with her lyre to move « Deſpiſe the finch that flutter'd round in air, Sut 
Each tender wiſh, and melt the ſoul to love: & And court the ſweeter linnet to his ſnare : Whil 
Melznis too, with ev'ry ſweetneſs crown'd, | © Yet weary, cold, ſucceſsleſs, leave the plain ; And. 
By nature form'd with ev'ry glance to wound : Nor painted finch, nor ſweeter linnet, gain. - 
With emulation both my love purſue, « T've (een a youth the poliſh'd pipe admire, * 
And both, with winning arts, my paſſion woo. . | And ſcorn the ſimple reed the ſwains inſpire: 
The freſheſt bloom of youth their cheeks diſplay; | The ſimple reed yet cheers each tuneful ſwain 15 Nox. 
Their eyes are arm'd with beauty's keeneſt ray; | © While (till unbleſt the ſcorner pines in vain. — 
Av'rice itſelf might count their fleecy ſtore, * Thus righteous Heav'n chaſtiſes wanton pride, _ 
(A prize beyond its with) ! and pant no more. « And bids intemp'rate inſolence ſubſide,“ news 
' Me oft their dow'rs each gen'rous fire has Thus breathe the am'rous nymphs their iruitleſs F. * 
told, JE: pain, 
An hundred playful younglings from the fold, In ears 3 to the ſofteſt ſtrain, An 
Each with his dam ; their-mothers promiſe more, | But firſt with trembliuglambs the wolf ſhall graze; 
And oft, and long, with ſecret gifts, implore. Firſt hawks with linnets join in ſocial lays; | The | 
Me nor an hundred playful younglings move, Firſt ſhall the tiger's ſanguine thirſt expire, Protr 
Each with its dam; nor wealth can bribe my And tim'rous fawns the lion fierce admire; Roll « 
: love; | Ere, with her lute Lyciſca taught to charm, Ye hi 
Nor all the griefs th' imploring mothers ſhow ; This deſtin'd heart ere ſoft Melænis warm. 
Nor all the ſecret gifts they would beſtow ; Firſt ſhall the finny nation leave the flood, 
Nor all the tender things the nymphs can ſay ; Shadows the hills, and birds the vocal wood ; For i 
Nor all the ſoft defires the nymphs betray. | The winds ſhall ceaſe to breathe, the ſtreams to 
As winter to the ſpring in beauty yields, flow ; | : 
Languor to health, and rocks to verdant fields; | Ere my deſires another object know. Reſor 
As the fair virgin's cheek, with roſy dye This infant boſom, yet in love untaught : 
Bluſhing delight, with lightning arm'd her eye, From Chloe firſt the pleaſing ardour caught ; Wha 
Beyond her mother's faded form appears, Chloe ſhall ſtill its faithful empire claim, Alter 
Mark'd with the wrinkles and the ſnow of years; | Its firſt ambition, and its lareſt aim! | Thou 
As beauteous Tweed, and wealth-importing | Till ev'ry wiſh and ev'ry hope be o'er, That 
Thames -  *Þ And life and love inſpire my frame no more, r 
Flow each the envy of their country's ſtreams: To 
So, lovlieſt of her ſex, my heav'nly maid x e 
Appears, and all their fainter glories fade. 8 r * 
Melznis, whom love's ſoft enchantments arm, A MONODY. ay 
Replete with charms, and conſcious of each charm, | | A 
Oft on the glaſſy ſtream, with raptured eyes, pn ang 8 . From 
Surveys her form in mimic ſweetneſs riſe; Occaſioned by a ſeries of intereſting events which What 
Oft, as the waters pleas'd reflect her face, happened at Dumfries on Friday, June 12. 115%, Or w 
Adjuſts her locks, and heightens ev'ry grace: particularly that of her father's death. Ah w 
Oft thus ſhe tries, with all her tuneful art, « Ouis deſiderio fit ud AVE Wi 
To reach the ſoft acceſſes of my heart. 8 Quis ha agen 1 <0 aut 1 1 Ete 
Vnhappy ſwain, whoſe wiſhes fondly ſtray, 4 Lane, 2 e e ir cd wy 
© To flow-conſuming fruitleſs fires a prey ! 6 Vou reif bre went Jedi * oy Thon 
Say, will thoſe ſighs and tears forever flow r _ Whol 
% In hopeleſs torment, and determin'd woe? ARGUMENT. ; That 
« Our fields, by nature's bounty bleſt, as thine, | The ſubject propoſed. —Addrefs to Miſs H. 
The mellow aple yield, and purple vine; — General reflections inſpired by the ſubject, Condi 
* Thoſe too thou lov'ſt; their free enjoyment and previous to it.— [he ſcene opens with a 
| „ ſhare, 1 proſpect of Mrs. M=—n's funeral ſolemnity: 
Nor plant vain tedious hopes, and reap deſpair.” and changes to the untimely fate of a beautiful Deep 
Me oft Lyciſca, in the feſtive train, youth, ſon to Mr. H 11, whoſe early 
Views as ſhe lightly bounds along the plain : genius, quick progreſs in learning, and gentle 
Straight, with diſſembled ſcorn, away ſhe flies: diſpoſitions, inipired his friends with the high- 
Yet ſtill on me obliquely turns her eyes: eſt expectations of his riper attainments 
While, to the muſic of her trembling ſtrings, Tranſition to the death of Dr. |-——s H—y 
Amidſt the dance ſweet warbling, thus tbe fings : phyſician : his character as ſuch : the general 
«© No tears the juſt revenge of Heav'n can move; ſorrow occaſioned by his fate: his character as- 
% Heav'n's juſt revenge will puniſh lighted love. | a friend; as particularly qualifed to ſooth diſ- 
« I've ſeen a huntſman, active as the morn, treſs; as a gentleman; as a huſband ; as a fa- 
«. Salute her earlieſt bluſh with ſounding horn; ther: his loſs conſidered in all theſe relations, 
« Purſue the bounding itag with op'ning cries, particularly as ſuſtained by Miſs H y: her 
« And flight the timid hare, his eaſy prize; tender care of him during his fickneſs deſcrib- 
; « Then, with the ſetting ſun, his hounds reſtrain ; ed.—The piece concludes with an apotheoſis, | 
Nor bounding tag, nor timid hare obtain. in imitation of Virgil's Daphnis. *f 
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A swat, whoſe ſoul the tuneful nine inflame, 
As to his weſtern goal the ſun declin'd, - 
Sung to the liſt'ning ſhades no common theme; 
While the hoarſe breathings of the hollow wind, 
And deep reſounding ſurge in concert join'd. 
was the ſurge, and deep the plaintive ſong, 
While all the ſolemn ſcene in mute attention 
hung. ö 
Nor thou, Pair victim of ſo juſt a woe! * 
Though ſtill the pangs of nature ſwell thy heart, 
Diſdain the faithful muſe ; whoſe numbers flow 
Sacred, alas ! to ſympathetic ſmart : 
For in thy griefs the muſes claim a part ; 
'Tis all they can, in ſocial tears to mourn, 
And deck with cypreſs wreaths thy dear pater- 
nal urn. ASS 


The ſwain began, while conſcious echoes round 
protract to ſadder length his doleful lay. 
Roll on, ye ſtreams, in cadence more profound : 
Ye humid vapours, veil the face of day: 
O'er all the mournful plain 
Let night and ſorrow reign : 
For * Pan indignant from his fields retires, 
Once haunts of gay delight ; 
| Now every ſenſe they fright, 
Reſound with ſhrieks of woe, and blaze with 
fun'ral fires. 5 $4 


What though the radiant ſun and clement ſky 
Alternate warmth and ſhow'rs diſpenſe below; 
Though ſpring preſages to the caretul eye, 
That autumn copious with her fruits ſhall glow ? 
For us in vain her choiceſt bleſſings flow : 
To eaſe the bleeding heart, alas! in vain 
Rich wells the purple grape, or waves the gold- 
en grain. 


What ſummer- breeze, on ſwifteſt pinions borne, 

From fate's relentleſs hand its prey can ſave? 

What ſun in death's dark regions wake the morn, 

Or warm the cold receſſes of the grave? ſheave 

Ah wretched man: whote breaſt ſcarce learns to 
With kindling life : when, ere thy bud is blown, 
Eternal winter breathes, and all its ſweets are 

gone. 


Thou all-enlivening flame, intenſely bright ! 
Whole ſacred beams illume each wand'ring ſphere, 
That through high heav'n reflects thy trembling. 
light, | 
Conducting round this globe the varied year; 
As thou parſu'ſt thy way, 
Let this revolving day, 
Deep-ting'd with conſcious gloom, roll ſlow along: 
| In ſable pomp array 'd, 
Let night diffuſe her ſhade, 
Nor ſport the cheerleſs hind, nor chant the vocal 
throng.. 


Scarce, from the ardour of the mid-day gleam, 
Had languid nature in the cool reſpir'd ; 
Scarce, by the margin of the filver ſtream, 

Faint ſung the birds in verdant ſhades retir'd ; 
Scarce, o'er the thirſty field with ſun-ſhine fir'd, 
Had ev'ning gales the ſportive wing eſſay'd, 

When ſounds of hopeleſs woe the fileut ſcene 

invade. | 

God of Arcadia, who peculiarly prefides over 
rural life, ERTIES 1 


*. * 


Sophronia, long for ev'ry virtue dear 
That grac'd the wife, the mother, or the friend, 
Depriv'd of life, now preſs'd the mouraful bier, 
In ſad proceſſion to the tomb ſuſtain'd. | 
Ah me! in vain to heav'n and earth complain'd 
With tender cries her num'rous orphan train; 
The tears of wedded love profuſe were ſhed in 
vain. 


For her, was grief pn ev'ry face impreſs d; 
For her, each boſom heav'd with tender ſighs 2 
An huſband late with all her virtues bleſs'd, 
And weeping race in ſad ideas riſe : ; 
| For her depreſs'd and pale, 
Your charms, ye Graces, veil. 
Whom to adorn was once your chief delight: 
We Ye virtues all deplore 
| Your image, now no more, | 
And Hymen quench thy torch in tears and end- 
| leſs night. : 3 
| Nor yet theſe diſmal proſpects diſappear, 
When o'er the weeping plain new horrors rife, 
And louder accents pierce each frighted ear, 
Accents of grief embitter'd by ſurpriſe ! | 
Frantic with woe, at once the tumult flies, 
To ſnatch Adonis waſh'd along the ſtream, 
And all th* extended bank re- echoes to his name, 


Rang'd on the brink the weeping matrons ſtand, 
The lovely wreck of fortune to furvey, | 
While o'er the flood he wav'd his beauteous hand, 
Or in convulſive anguiſh ſtruggling lay. 

By flow degrees they view'd his force decay, 
In fruitleſs efforts to regain the ſhore: : 
They view'd and mourn'd his fate: O Heav'nf 

they could no more, 


Ye + Naiads, guardians of the fatal flood, 

Was beauty, ſweetneſs, youth, no more your care? 

For beauty, ſweetneſs, youth, your pity woo'd, 

Pow'rful to charm, if fate could learn to fpare. 

| Stretch'd on cold earth he lies; 
; While, in his cloſing eyes, 
No more the heav'n-illumin'd luſtre ſhines; 
His cheek, once nature's pride, 
With blooming roſes dy'd, 

To unrelenting fate its op*ning bluſh refigns. 

Dear hapleſs youth ! what felt thy mother's heart, 

When in her view thy lifeleſs form was laid? 

Such anguiſh when the ſoul and body part, 

Such agonizing pangs the frame invade, 

Was there no hand, ſhe cry'd, my child to aid? 
Could heav'n and earth unmov'd his fall ſurvey, 
Nor from th' inſatiate waves redeem their love- 

ly prey ? 

Did I for this my tend”reſt cares employ, 

To nouriſh and improve thy early bloom? 

Are all my rifing hopes, my promis'd joy, 

Extinct in death's inexorable gloom ? 


No more ſhall life thoſe faded charms relume, |; 


Thee nature mourns, like me, with fond ma- 
_ ternal eyes. * 28 
Fortune and life, your gifts how inſecure ! 
How fair you promiſe ! but how ill perform! 
* God of marriage. * | 


+ River Goddeſſes. 
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Dear rip'ning ſweetneſs ! funk no more to riſe ! 
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arts | THE WORKS OF BLACKLOCK.' 


Like tender fruit, they periſh premature, 
georch'd 
ſtorm. 
For thee a fate more kind, 
Thy mother's hopes _— 
Than thus to fink in early youth deplor'd : 
WY But late thou fled'ſt my fight, 
Thy parent's dear delight! 
And 3 my arms, ah! art thou thus re- 


Severe theſe ills; yet heavier ſtill impend, 

That wound with livelier grief the ſmartitig ſoul: 

As, ere the long- collected ſtorm deſcend, 

Red lightnings flaſh, and thunder ſhakes the pole; 

_ Portentous, ſolemn, loud its murmurs roll: 
While from the ſubje field the trembling hind 
Views inſtant ruin threat the labours of man- 

kind. | 

For ſcarce the bitter ſigh and deep'ning groan 

In fainter cadence died away in air, ; 

When, lo! by fate a deadlier ſhaft was thrown, 

Which open'd ev'ry ſource of deep deſpair : 

As yet our ſouls thoſe recent ſorrows ſhare, 
Swift from th' adjacent field Menalcas flies, 
While grief impels bis ſteps, and tears bedew 

his eyes. 


Weep on, he cry'd, let tears no meaſure know ; 
Hence from thoſe fields let pleaſure wing her 


way: 
Ye ſhades, be hallow'd from this hour to woe: 
No more with ſummer's pride, ye meads be gay. 
Ah! why, with ſweetneſs crown'd, 
Should ſummer ſmile around ? 
Philanthes now is number'd with the dead: 
Young health, all drown'd in tears, 
Ailivid paleneſs wears; 
Dim are her radiant eyes, and all her roſes fade. 


Him bright * Hygeia, in life's early dawn, 
TO C's fav'rite walks with tranſport 


ed, 
Through woods umbrageous, or the op'ning lawn, 
Or where freſh fountains lave the flow'ry mead : 
There ſummer's treaſures to his view diſplay'd, 
What herbs and flow'rs ſalubrious juice beſtow, 
* the lowly vale, or mountain's arduous 
row. 


The paralytic nerve his art confefs'd, 
Quick-panting aſthma, and conſumption pale: 
Corroſi ve pain he ſoften'd into reſt, 
And bade the fever's rage no more prevail. 
Unhappy art! decreed at laſt to fail, 
Why linger'd then thy ſalutary pow'r, 

Nor from a life ſo dear repell'd the deſtin'd 

hour? | 

Your griefs, O love and friendſhip, how ſevere! 
When high to heav'n his ſoul purſu'd her flight ; 
Your moving plaints ſtill vibrate on my ear, 
Still the ſad viſion ſwims before my fight. 


O'er, all the mournful ſcene, e 


Inconſolable pain, 
— 


by the beam, or whelm'd beneath the | 


In ev'ty various form, ap ear'd expreſt : 0! oy, 
The tear-diltifling 5 5 a 0 

Difoly'd dach ber Lad, aud he 
olv'd each ten oul, and heav'd in « a 
breaſt. seen His chi 
Such were their woes, and oh! how juſt, how ye! 11 5 
What tears could equal ſuch immenle diſtreſs? In ſadly 
Time, cute of lighter ills, muſt ours renew, But you 
And years the ſenſe of what we loſe increaſe. Ffuſi 


From whom ſhall now the wretchied hope redreſi Seem 
Religion where a nobler ſubject fin 
So favour'd of the ſkies, ſo dear to human king? 


Whethe 
Fair friendſhip, ſmiling on his fatal hour, or mid! 
The babe ſelected in her ſacred train; Her ten 
She bade him round diffuſive bleſſings ſhow'r, To ſoot] 


And in his boſom fix'd her fav'rite fane, 

In glory thence how long, yet how ſerene, 

Her vital influence ſpreads its cheering rays! Aud ſca 

Worth = the genial Scam, and ripen'd in the 
ZE, 


As lucid ſtreams refreſh the ſmiling plain, And, yy 
Op'nitg the flow'rs that on their borders grow; b 
As grateful to the herb, deſcending rain, At leng 
That ſhrunk and wither'd in the ſolar glow: Its objet 

| Bo, when his voice was heat Where | 
Affliction diſappear'd; And an 

Plcaſure with raviſh'd ears imbib'd the ſound; ] 
Grief with its ſweetneſs ſooth'd, There p 

Each cloudy feature ſmooth'd, The ] 
Andever-waking care forgot th* eternal wound, Wher 


Such elegance of taſte, ſuch graceful caſe, 
Infus'd by Heav'n, through all his manners ſhone; Wl ve mon 


In him it ſeemꝰd to join whate'er could pleaſe, Still he, 
And plan the full perfection from its own: Shall w. 
He other fields and other ſwains had known, and bar 


Gentle as thoſe of old by Phœbus taught, Mild ſu 
When polith'd with lis lute, like him they His h 


poke and thought. In H. 

Thus form'd alike to bleſs, and to be bleſs'd, 
Such heav'nly graces kindred graces found ; Hencef, 
Her gentle turn the ſame, the ſame her taſte, * wy 
With equal worth and equal candour crown'd: To bid 
| Long may ſhe ſearch creation's ample round, and fait 


The joys of ſuch a friendſhip to explore; 
But, once in him expir'd, to joy ſhe lives no more, 
As nature to her works ſupremely kind, 
His tender foul with all the parent glow'd, 
On all his race, his goodneſs —— 1 H 
One full exhauſtieſs ſtream of fondneſs flow d; N _—_ 
| Pleas'd as each genius roſe, 
New proſpects to diſcloſe, 
To form the mind, and raife its gen'rous aim; 
His thoughts, with virtue warm'd, 
At once inſpir'd and charm'd; 
His looks, his words, his ſmiles transfus'd the 


Let verc 


« Fel! 


cred flame. | « ( 
Say ye, whoſe minds for long revolving years 7 Di 
The joys of ſweet ſociety have known, 8 

| Whoſe mutual fondneſs ev'ry hour endears, 
Whoſe pains, whoſe pleaſures, and whoſe fouls Le r ot! 
are one; The v 


* He vas ſaid to polifs the waits, when, in tte | 
* venge for forging the bolt aubich killed bis ſon, „e. foo Bll ven. 


#* Daughter of Eſculapius, and goadeſs of health. | 
p | 


| the Cysleps, and wa deom'd to heep the flocks of Aline 


5 0 Nl 


0! ſay, for you can judge, and you alone, 


What anguiſh pierc'd his widow d conſort's heart, | 


When from her dearer ſelf for ever duom'd to 
part. 


| evry tis children to the ſcene of death repair, 
| While more than filial forrow bathes their eyes; 
w due! nis miles indulgent, his paternal care, 
ls? in fadly-pleaſing recollection rife ; 
A But young Dorinda, with diſtinguiſh'd ſighs, 
A Fuſing all her ſoul in ſoft regret, | 
dreſs? Seems, while ſhe mourns his loſs, to ſbare a 
ſather's fate. 
Lind? Whether the day its wonted courſe renew'd, 
or midnight vigils wrapt the world in ſhade, 
Her tender taſk aſſiduous ſhe purſu'd, 
r, Jo ſooth his anguiſh, or his wants to aid; 
To ſoften ev'ry pain, 
| The meaning look explain, | 
ays! Aud ſcan the forming with ere yet expreſs'd: 
in the The dying father ſmil'd 
With fondneis on his child, 
And, when his tongue was mute, his eyes her | 
TE goodneſs bleſs d. 
g At length, ſair mourner! teaſe thy riſing woe: 
: Is object {till ſurviving ſeeks the ſkies, 
Where brighter ſuns in happier climates glow, 
And ampler ſcenes with height'ning charms ſur- 
d; priſe : 1 
There perfect life thy much lov'd fire enjoys, 
The life of gods, exempt from grief and pain, 
nd. Where, in immortal breaſts, immortal tranſ- 
ports reign. 
hone; ve mourning ſwains, your loud complaints forbear ; 
le, still he, the genius of our green retreat, 


Shall with benignant care our labours cheer, 
, And haniſh far each ſhock of adverſe ſate; 


its Mild ſuns and gentle ſhow'rs on ſpring ſhall wait, 
they His hand with ev'ry fruit ſhall autumn ſtore : 
In Heav'n your patron reigns, ye ſhepherds 
* weep no more. | 
Henceforth his pow'r ſhall with your“ Lares join, 
'y To bid your cots with peace and pleaſure ſmile; 
d: To bid diſeaſe and languor ceaſe to pine, 
And fair abundance” crown each rural toil : 
ben While birds their lays reſume, 


And ſpring her annual bloom, 
Let verdant wreaths his ſacred tomb adorn; 
To him, each riſing day, 
Devout libations pay : | f 
In Heav'n your patron reigus, no more ye ſhep- 
herds mourn. 
THE WISH. 
AN ELEGY, 
To Uranio. . 
« Felices ter, et amplius,  _ ; 
& Quos irrupta tenet copula, nec malis 
* Diyuiſus querimoniis 
«* Suprema citius ſolvet amor die.“ 


non. 


? 
Then, with fond hopes, careſs the precious bane; 


In grandeur abject, and in affluence poor. 
1 
But ſoon, too ſoon, in fancy's timid eyes,, 
Wild waves ſhall roll, and conflagrations ſpread; 
While bright in arms, and of gigantic ſize, > 
The fear-fortn*d robber haunts the thorny hed. 
{ ; 


Let me, in dreadleſs poverty retir'd, 
The real.joys of life, unenvied, ſhare : 
Favour'd by love, and by the muſe infpir'd, 
III yield to wealth its jealouſy and care. 


n 
= 


On riſing ground, the proſpect to command, 
Unting'd with ſmoke, where vernal breezes blow, 
In rural neatneſs let my cottage ſtand; 
Here wave a wood, and there a river flow. 


Oft from the neighb'ring hills and paſtures round, 
Let ſheep with tender bleat ſalute my ear; 

Nor fox inſidious haunt the guiltleſs ground, 
Nor man purſue the trade of murder near: 


Far hence, kind Heav'n! expel the ſavage train, 
Inur'd to blood, and ke deſtroy 47 

Who pointed ſteel with recent laughter ſtain, + 
And place in groans and death their cruel joys 
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Ye pow'rs of ſocial life and tender ſong ! 
To yon devoted ſhall my fields remain; 
Here undiſturb'd the peaceful day prolong, 
Nor own a ſmart but love's delightful pain. 


For you my trees ſhall wave their leafy ſhadez 
For you my gardens tinge the lenient air; 
For you be autumn's bluſhing gifts diſplay'd, 
And all that nature yields of ſweet or fair, 


But O! if plaints, which love and grief inſpire, 
In heav*uly breaſts could e'er compaſſion find, 

Grant me, ah! grant my heart's ſupreme deſire, 
And teach my dear Urania to be kind, 


For her, black ſadneſs clouds my brighteſt day; 
For her, in tears the midnight vi fs roll; 
For her, cold horrors melt my powers away, 
And chill the living vigour 7 my ſoul, 


Beneath her ſcorn each youthful ardour dies, 
Its joys, its wiſhes, and its hopes expire; : 
In vain the fields of ſcience tempt my eyes; E: 
In vain for me the muſes ftring the lyre. - 


O : let her oft my humble dwelling grace, 
Humble no more, if there ſhe * to ſhine; 
For Heav'n, unlimited by time or place, 
Still waits on godlike worth and charms divine, 


Amid the cooling fragrance of the morn, 

How ſweet with her through lonely fields toſtray? 
Her charts the lovelieſt landſcape ſhall adorn, _ 
And add new glories to the riſing day. 


With her all nature ſhines in heighten'd bloom; 
"The ſilver ſtream in ſweeter muſic flows; 

Odours more rich the fanning gales perfume; * 

And deeper tinctures paint the ſpreading roſe, 


With her the ſhades of night their horrors loſe, _ 
Its deepeſt filence charms if ſhe be. by; 
Her voice the muſic of the dawn renews, : 


— 


ſoul Let others travel, with inceſſant pain, | 

The wealth of earth and ocean to ſecure ; 
1 bes Domeſlic gods. ; 
- OD | 


Its lambant radiance ſparkles in 5 eye. 
5 4 
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1186 
How ſweet with her, in wifdom's calm receſs, 
To brighten ſoft deſire with wit refin'd; 
Kind nature's laws with ſacred Aſhley trace, 
And view the faireſt features of the mind ! 


Or borne on Milton's flight, as Heav'n ſublime, 
View its full blaze in open proſpe@ glow ; 
Bleſs the firſt pair in Eden's happy clime, 
Or drop the human tear for endleſs woe. 


And when in virtue and in peace grown old, 
No arts the languid lamp of life reſtore; 

Her Jet me graſp with hands convuls'd and cold, 
Till ev'ry nerve relax'd can hold no more: 


Long, long on her my dying eyes ſuſpend, 

Til the laſt beam ſhall vibrate on my ſight; 
Ihen ſoar where only greater joys attend; 
And bear her image to eternal light. 


Fond man, ah! whither would thy fancy rove? 
Tis thine to languiſh in unpitied ſmart ; 
Tis thine, alas! eternal ſcorn to prove, 

Nor feel one gleam of comfort warm thy heart. 


But if my fair this cruel law impoſe, 
Pleas'd, to her will I all my foul reſign ; 

To walk beneath the burden of my woes, 
Or fink in death, nor at my fate repine. 


Yet when, with woes unmingled and ſincere, 
To earth's cold womb in ſilence I deſcend; 
Let her, to grace my obſequies, appear, , 
And with the weeping throng her ſorrows blend. 


Ah! no; be all her hours with pleaſure crown'd, 
And all her ſoul from ev'ry anguiſh free: 
Should my ſad fate that gentle boſom wound, 
The joys of Heav'n would be no joys to me. 


ON THE DEATH OF MR, POFE, 
AN ELTGY, 


| © Poets themſelves mult fall, like thoſe they ſung ; 
«© Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute the tuneful tongue; 
« Ev'n he, whoſe ſoul now melts in mournful lays, 
4 Shall ſhortly want the gen'rous tear he pays. 

: * POPE's UNFORTUNATE LADY. 


Wu x yet I ſcarce awake from dumb ſurpriſe, 
And tepid ſtreams profuſely bathe my eyes; 
While ſoul-diſſolving ſighs my boſom ſtrain, 


And all my being ſinks oP reſs'd with pain; 
Deign you whoſe ſouls, like mine, are form'd to 
ow | 


The nice mo ſenſe of bliſs and woe; 
To theſe ſad accents deign a pitying ear; 
Strong be our ſorrow, as the cauſe ſevere. 
O Pope, what tears thy obſequies attend! 
Britain a bard deplores, mankind a friend : 
For thee, their darling, weep th' Aonian choir, 
Mute the ſoft voice, unſtrung the tuneful lyre: 
For thee the virtuous and the ſage ſhall mourn, 
And virgin forrows bathe thy ſacred urn: 
One veil of grief o'er Heav'n and earth be thrown, 
And vice and envy flaunt in ſmiles alone. 
Erewhile depreſs'd in abje& duſt they lay, 
Nor with their frei Dena affronted day; 
While thy great genius, in their tortur'd ſight, 
Plac'd truth and virtue cloth'd with heav'oly light: 


_ 


en 
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Now pleas'd, to open ſunſhine they return, 
| And o'er the fate exult which others mourn, 
Ah me! far other thoughts my ſoul inſpire; 
Far other accents breathes the plaintive lyre: 
Thee, though the muſes bleſs'd with all their art, 
And pour'd their ſacred raptures on thy heart; 
Though thy lov'd virtue, with a mother's pain, 
Deplores thy fate, alas! deplores in vain? 
Silent and pale thy tuneful frame remains; 
Death ſeals thy ſight, aud freezes in thy veins: 
„Cold is that breaſt, which warm'd the world 
&© before, . | 
« And that Heay'n-prompted tongue ſhall charm 
« no more.” chooſe; 
Whom next ſhall Heav'n to ſhare thy honour 
Whom conſecrate to virtue and the mule ? 
The muſe, by fate's eternal plan deſign'd 
To light exalt and humanize the mind; 
To bid kind pity melt, juſt anger glow ; 
To kindle joy, or prompt the ſighs of woe 
To ſhake with horror, rack with tender ſmart, 
And touch the fineſt ſprings that move the heart, 
. * Curſt he! who, without ecſtaſy ſincere, 
The poet's ſoul effus'd in ſong can hear: 
His aid in vain ſhall indigence require; 
Unmov'd he views his deareſt friends expire: 
Nature and nature's God that wretch deteſt; 
Unſought his friendſhip, and his days unbleſt: 
Hell's mazy frauds deep in his boſom roll, 
And all her gloom hangs heavy on his ſoul, 
As when the fun begins his eaſtern way, 
To bleſs the nations with returning day, 
Crown'd with unfading ſplendour, on ke flies; 
Reveals the world, and kindles all the ſkies: 


| The proſtrate eaſt the radiant god adore; 


So, Pope, we view'd thee, but muſt view no more. 
Thee angels late beheld, with mute ſurpriſe, 
Glow with their themes, and to their accentsriſe; 
They view'd with wonder thy unbounded aim, 
To trace the mazes of th' eternal ſcheme : 
But Heay'n thoſe ſcenes to human view denies, 
Thoſe ſcenes impervious to celeſtial eyes: 
Whoe'er attempts the path, ſhall loſe his way, 
And, wrapt in night, through endleſs error ſtray. 
In thee what talent ſhall we moſt admire; 
The critic's judgment, or the poet's fire? 
Alike in both to glory is thy claim; 
Thine Ariſtotle's taſte, and Homer's flame. 
Arm'd with impartial fatire, when thy muſe 
e vice with all her rage purſues; 
To hell's dread gloom the monſter ee away, 
Far from the haunts of men, and ſcenes of day: 
There, curſt and curſing, rack'd with raging woe, 
Shakes with inceſſant howls the realms below. 
But ſoon, too ſoon, the fiend to light ſhall riſe; 
Her ſteps the earth ſcarce bound, her head the ſkics; 
Till his red terrors Jove again diſplay, 
Aﬀert his laws, and vindicate his ſway. 


* What ve call poetical genius, depends entircy u 
the quickneſs of moral feeling: He therefore gobo can 
not feel poetry, muſt either have his affections and inte- 
nal. ſenſer depraved by vice, or be naturally inſenſl of 
the pleaſures reſulting from the exerciſe of them. Bit 
this natural inſenſubility is almoſt never ſo great in an 
heart, as entirely to hinder the impreſſion of well-paintl 
Paſſion, or natural images connecſed with it. 
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POEM 5s, 


= When Ovid's ſong bewails the Leſbian fair, 
n. Her lighted paſſion, and intenſe deſpair; 


ure; py thee improv'd, in each ſoul-moving line, 

4 Not Ovid's wit, but Sappho's ſorrows ſhine. _ 
art, BW when Eloiſa mourns her hapleſs fate, 

yg What heart can ceaſe with all her pangs to beat! 
an, While pointed wit, with flowing numbers grac'd, 


Fxcites the laugh, ev'n in the guilty breaſt ; 
The gaudy coxcomb, and the fickle fair, 
0 Shall dread the ſatire of thy raviſh'd hair. 
Not the * Sicilian breath'd a ſweeter ſong, 
While Arethuſa, charm'd and liſt'ning, hung; 


charm Wl gor whom each muſe, from her dear feat retir'd, 
hooſe; His locks protected, and himſelf infpir'd: 
nours Wl Nor he + who ſung, while ſorrow fill'd the plain, 
How Cytherea mourn'd Adonis ſlain; 
Nor | Tityrus, who, in immortal lays, 
Taught Mantua's cchoes Galatea's praiſe, 
No more let Mantua boaſt unrivail'd fame; 
Thy Windſor now ſhall equal honours claim: 
_ Eternal fragrance ſhall each breeze perfume, 


And in each grove eternal verdure bloom. 
N Ye tuneful thepherds, and ye beauteous maids, 
From fair Ladona's banks, and Windſor's ſhades, 
Whoſe ſouls in tranſport melted at his ſong, 
. Soft as your ſighs, and as your wiſhes ſtrong; 
A 0 come! your copious annual tributes bring, 
t: The full luxuriance of the rifled ſpring; 
Strip various nature of each faireſt flow'r, 
And on his tomb the gay profuſion ſhow'r. 
Let long-liv'd panſies here their ſcents beſtow, 
The violets languiſh, and the roſes glow ; 
In yellow glory let the crocus ſhine, 
Narciſſus here his love- ſick head recline ; 
Here hyacinths in purple ſweetneſs riſe, 
And tulips ting'd with beauty's faireſt dyes. 
Who ſhall ſucceed thy worth, O darling ſwain! 
Attempt thy reeds, or emulate thy ſtrain ? 
Lach painted warbler of the vocal grove 
Laments thy fate, unmindful of his love: 
* Thee, thee the breezes, thee the fountains mourn, 
And ſolemn moans reſponſive rocks return; 
' Shepherds and flocks protract the doleful ſound, 
And nought is heard but mingled plaints around. 
When firſt Calliope thy fall ſurvey'd, 
lamortal tears her cyes profuſely ſhed ; 
Her pow'rleſs hand the tuneful harp reſign'd; 
The conſcious harp her grieſs, low-murm'ring, 
ſe join; d; 
Her voice in trembling cadence died away, 
Ys And, loſt in anguiſh, all the goddeſs lay. 
& duch pangs ſhe felt, when, from the realms of light, 
The — in Homer, raviſh'd her delight: 
; To thee her ſacred hand conſign'd his lyre, 
And in thy boſom kindled all his fire: 


Hence, in our tongue, his glorious labours dreſt, 
Breathe all the god that warm'd their author's 
breaſt. : 
When horrid war informs the ſacred page, 

50 And men and gods with mutual wrath engage, 
be claſh of arms, the trumpet's awful ſound, 
nd e and clamours ſhake the mountains 
* round; ; 
. The nations rock, earth's ſolid baſes groan, 
Aud quake heav'n's arches to th' eternal throne, 
ed 27 | 


born, + Bin. ] Vigil 
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When Eolus dilates the lawleſs wind, N 
O' er nature's face to revel unconſin d, | 
Bend 1 blue concave, ſweep the fraitful 

plain, . | 

Tear up the foreſt, and enrage the main; 

In horrid native pomp the tempeſts ſhine, 
FOR. 2 _ ang OY in each line, 

en Si us, with many a weary groan, . 

Rolls up =. bil the ſtill 3 — 

The loaded line, like it, ſeems to recoil, ſtoil: 
Strains his bent nerves, and heaves with his full 
But, when reſulting rapid from its height, 
Precipitate the numbers emulate the flight. 

As when creative energy, employ'd, 
With various beings fill'd the boundleſs void ; 

With dcep ſurvey th' omniſcient Parent view'd 
The mighty fabric, and confeſs'd it good; 

He view'd, exulting with immenſe Slight, 
The lovely tranſcript, as th' idea, bright: 
So ſwell'd the * bard with ecſtaſy divine, 
When full and finiſh'd roſe his bright deſign ; 
So, from the Elyſian bow'rs, he joy'd to 

All his — ſelf reviv'd in os 

While fame enjoys thy conſecrated fane, 

Firſt of th' inſpir'd, with him for ever reign ; 
With his each diſtant age ſhall rank thy name, 
And ev'n reluQtant envy hiſs acclaim. 
But ah! blind fate will no diſtinction know; 
Swift down the torrent all alike muſt flow: 
Wit, virtue, learning, are alike its prey; 
All, all muſt tread th' irremeable way. 
No more fond wiſhes in my breaſt ſhall roll, 
Diſtend my heart, and kindle all my ſoul, 
To breathe my honeſt raptures in thy ear, 
And feel thy kindneſs in returns ſincere; 
Thy art, 1 hop'd, ſhould teach the muſe to ſing, 
Direct her flight, and prune her infant wing; 
Now mule be dumb; or let thy ſong deplore 
Thy pleaſures blaſted, and thy hopes no more. 
Tremendous pow'rs ! who rule th' eternal ſtate, 
Whoſe voice is thunder, and whoſe nod is fate ; 
Did I for empire, ſecond to your own, 
Cling round the ſhrine, and importune the throne ? 
Pray'd I, that fame ſhould bear my name on high, 
Through nation'd earth, or all- involving ſky ? 
Woo'd I for me the ſun to toil and ſhine, 


[The gem to brighten, or mature the mine? 


Though deep involv'd in adamantine night, 

Aſk'd I again to view heav'n's cheerful light? 

Pope's love | ſought; that only boon deny'd, - 

O life! what pleaſure canſt thou boaſt beſide, > 

Worth my regard, or equal to my pride ? 

Thus mourns a tim'rous mule, unknown to 
fame, 

Thus ſheds her ſweeteſt incenſe on thy name; 

Whilſt on her lips imperfect accents die, 

Tear following tear, and ſigh ſueceeding ſigh: 


| She mourns, nor ſhe alone, with fond regret, . 


A world, a ſeeling world, muſt weep thy fate, 
Where poliſh'd arts and ſacred ſcience reign, _ 

Wherc'er the Nine their tuneful preſence deign; 

There ſhall thy glory, with unclouded blaze, 

Command immortal monuments of praiſe : 

From clime to clime the circling ſun ſhall view 

Its rival ſplendour {till his own purſue. 
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While the ſwift torrent from its ſource deſcends; 

While e this globe Heav'n's ample concave 
ends; 

Whilſt all its living lamps their courſe maintain, 

And lead the beauteous year's revolving train ; 

So long ſhall men thy heav'nly ſong admire, 

And nature's charms and thine at once expire. 


' ELEGY. 
TO THE-MEMORY OF CONSTANTIA *, 


„ His ſaltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
« Munere.“ 


VIRGIL. 


By the pale glimmer. of the conſcious moon, 
When ſlumber, on the humid eyes of woe, 
Sheds its kind lenitive; what mournful voice 
So ſadly ſweet,” on my attentive ear, 
Its moving plaint effuſes : like the ſong 

Of Philomel, when through the vocal air, 
Impell'd by deep inconſolable grief, 

She breathes her ſoft, her melancholy ſtrain ; 
And nature with religions ſilence hears ? 

"Tis ſhe; my wand'ring ſenſes recognize 
The well-known charm, and all my liſt'ning foul 
Is expectation. - Oh! *tis that dear voice, 


Whoſe gentle accents charm'd my happier days; 


Ere ſharp affliction's iron hand had preſt 
Her vernal youth, and ſunk her with the blow. 
Tell me, thou heav'nly excellence! whoſe form 
Still riſes to my view, whoſe melting ſong 
For ever echoes on my trembling ear, 
Delightful ev'n in miſery; O ſay! 
What bright diſtinguiſh'd manſion in the ſky 
Receives thy ſuff*ring virtue from the ſtorm, 
That on thy tender bloſſom pour'd its rage? 
Early, alas! too early didſt thou feel 
Its moſt tempeſtuous fury. From the calm, 
The ſoft ſerenity of liſe, how led 
An unſuſpecting victim! Ev'ry blaft 
Pierc'd to thy inmoſt foul, amid the waſte 
Of cruel fortune left to ſeek thy way 
Unſhelter'd and alone; while to thy groans 
No gen'rous ear reclin'd, no friendly roof, 
With hoſpitable umbrage, entertain'd 
Thy drooping ſweetneſs, uninur'd to pain. 
That lib'ral hand, which, to the tortur'd ſenſe 
Of anguiſh, comfort's healing balm apply'd, 
To Heav'n and earth extended, vainly now 
Implores the conſolation once it gave, 
Nor ſuppliant meets redreſs. That eye benign, 
The ſeat of merey, which to each diſtreſs, 
Ev'n by thy foe ſuſtain'd, the gentle tear 
A willing tribute paid, now fruitleſs weeps, 
Nor gains that pity it ſo oft beſtow'd. 
Thou lovelieſt ſacrifice that ever fell 
To perfidy and unrelenting hate! 
How, in the hour of confidence and hope, 
When love and expectation to thy heart 
Spoke peace, and plac'd felicity in view; 
How fled the bright illuſion, and at once 


* An accompliſted, -but unfortunate young lady, of the 


city of Edinburgh, baving, without the conſent of ber 
Father, married a gentleman, who carried ber to the 
Weſt Indies, ſbe was there cruelly forſaken by him, and 
boſt ber life by a miſtaken æedicine. 


Of vice by long impunity confirm'd ? 


The hand of juſtice with impartial fcale 
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Forſook thee plung'd in exquiſite deſpair ! ſn fl 
Thy friends; the inſects of a ſummer-gale of tc 
That ſport and flutter in the mid-day beam 1 ry 
Of gay proſperity, or from the flow'rs, And 
That in her ſunſhine bloom, with ardour ſuck of f 
Sweetneſs unearn'd; thy temporary friends, Shall 
Or blind with headlong fury, or abus'd Th. 
By ev'ry groſs impoſture, or ſupine, Its la 
Lull'd by the ſongs of eaſe and pleaſure, ſaw Obb. 
Thy bitter deſtiny with cool regard. The 
Thy wrongs ev'n nature's voice proclaim' d in vin; Shall 
Deaf to her tender importuning call, Its fi 


And all the father in his ſoul extinct, i 
Thy parent fat; while on thy guiltleſs head 
Each various torment, that 22 life, 
Exhauſted all their force: and, to enſure 
Their execrable conqueſt, black and fell, 
Ev'n as her native region, ſlander join'd; 
And o'er thy virtue, ſpotleſs as the wiſh 
Of infant ſouls, inexorable breath'd 
Her peſtilential vapour. Hence fair tr#h, 
Perſuaſive as the rongue of ſeraphs, urg'd 
Uuheard the cauſe of innocence ; the bluſh 
Of fickle friendſhip hence forgot to glow, 

8 oh from theſe retreats with hapleſs 

| | ſpeed, | 

By ev'ry hope and ev'ry wiſh impell'd, 
Thy ſteps explor'd protection. Whence explor'd? 
Ah me! from whom, and to what curſed arms 
Wert thou betray'd : unfeeling as the rock 
Which ſplits the veſſel; while its helpleſs crew, 
With ſhrieks of horror, deprecate their fate ? 
O earth! O righteous Heaven! could'ſt thou be- 


01d; 
While yet thy patient hand the thunder graſp'd, 
Nor hurl'd the flaming vengeance; could'ſt thou 
ſee ä 
The violated vow, the marriage rite 
Profan'd, and all the ſacred ties, which bind 
Or God or man, abandon'd to the ſcorn 


But thou, perfidious! tremble. 


If on high 


Each word, each action poiſes, and exacts 
Severe atonement from th' offending heart; 


Oh! what haſt thou to dread? what endlegz — 
| Pangs, 
What deep damnation muſt thy ſoul endure? pe 
On earth *twas thine to perpetrate a crime, 0 ; 
From whoſe grim viſage guilt of ſhameleſs broy, Wo 
Ev'n in its wild career, might ſhrink appall'd; IG 
Tis thine to fear hereafter, if not feel, er 
Plagues that in hell no precedent can boaſt. — 
Ev'n in the ſilent, ſafe domeſtic hour, The 
Ev'n in the ſcene of tenderneſs and peace, —_ 
Remorſe, more fierce than all the fiends below, — 
In fancy's ears, ſhall, with a thouſand tongues, T , 
Thunder deſpair and ruin : all her ſnakes 29 


Shall rcar their ſpeckled creſts aloft in air, 
With ceaſeleſs horrid hiſs ; ſhall brandiſh quick a 


Their forky tongues, or roll their kindling eyes For 
With gains; Bob glare. Ev'n while vhs ſenſo — 
Glows with the rapture of tumultuous joy, — 
The tears of injur'd beauty, the complaints > | 
Of truth immaculate, by thee expos'd = 
To wrongs unnumber'd, ſhall diſturb thy bliſs; [rm 
Shall freeze thy blood with ſcar, and to thy fight Th 
Anticipate th impending wrath of heav un. a 


| Vein; 


dleſs 


I, 


* - 2 Lad W a - 


n ſleep, kind pauſe of being ! when the nerve 
2 toil ares 26 when, from the heart of care, 
Retires the ſated vulture, when diſeaſe 
And diſappointment quaff Lethean draughts 
Of ſweet oblivion ; from his charge unbleſt, 
Shall ſpeed thy better angel: to thy dreams 
Th infernal gulf ſhall open, and diſcloſe 
Its latent horrors, O'er the burning lake 
Of blue ſulphureous gleam, the piercing ſhriek, 
The ſcourge inceſſant, and the clanking chain, 
Shall ſcare thee ev'n to frenzy. On thy. mind 


Its fierceſt flames ſhall prey; while from its depth 


Some gnaſhing fury beckons thy approach, 

And, thirſty of perdition, waits to plunge 

Thy naked ſoul, ten thouſand fathom down, 
Amidſt the boiling ſurges. Such their fate, 
Whoſe hearts, indocile, to the ſacred lore 

Of wiſdom, truth, and virtue, baniſh far 
The cry of ſoft compaſſion ; nor can taſte 
Beatitude ſupreme in giving joy 

Thy race, the product of a lawleſs flame, 

Ey'n while thy fond imagination plans 

Their future grandeur, in thy mock'd embrace 
Shall prematurely periſh ; or ſurvive 

To feel their father's infamy, and curſe _ 

The tainted origin from which they ſprung. 

For, Oh ! thy ſoul no ſoft compunction knew, 
When that fair form, where all the graces liv'd, 
PerieRion's brighteſt triumph, from thy breaſt, 
The ſport of milder winds and ſeas was thrown, 
To glow or ſhiver in the keen extremes 

Cf ev'ry various climate: when that cheek, 
Ting'd with the bluſh of heav'n's unfading roſe, 
Grew pale with pining anguiſh ; when that voice, 
By angels tun'd to harmony and love, 

Trembled with agony ; and, in thine ear, 

Utter'd the laſt extremity of woe. 

From foreign bounty ſhe obtain'd that aid 
Which friendſhip, love, humanity, at home 
Deny'd her blaſted worth. From foreign hands 
Her glowing lips receiv'd the cooling draught, 

To ſooth the fever's rage. From foreign eyes 

The tear, by nature, love and friendſhip due, 

Flow'd copious o'er the wreck, whoſe charms, in 
death | . 

Still blooming, at the hand of ruin ſmil'd. 

Deſtin'd, alas! in foreign climes to leave 

Her pale remains unhonour'd; while the herſe 

Of wealthy guilt emblazon'd boaſts the pride 

Of painted heraldry, and ſculptur'd ſtone 

protects or flatters its deteſted fame. 

Vain trappings of mortality! When theſe 

Shall crumble, like the worthleſs duſt they hide; 

Then thou, dear ſpirit! in immortal joy, 

Crown'd with intrinſic honours, ſhalt appear; 

And God himſelf, to liſt'ning worlds, proclaim 

Thy injur'd tenderneſs, thy faith unſtain d, 

Thy milaneſs long inſulted, and thy worth 

Severely try' d, and found at laſt ſincere. | 

But where, Oh! where ſhall art or nature find, 
For ſmarting ſorrow's ever recent wound, 

Some bleſt reſtorative ; whoſe pow'rful charm 
May ſooth thy friend's regret, within his breaſt 
Suſpend: the ſigh ſpontaneous, bid the tear, 

By fad reflection prompted, ceaſe to fall! 

'Theſe, ſtill as moments, days and years revolve, 
A conſecrated off ring, ſhall attend : 
Thy dear idea uneffac'd by time: 


- 
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Till the pale night of deſtiny obſcure 
Life's waſting ; till each torpid ſenſe 
Feel death's chill hand, and grief complain no 
more.. n e ee e ar eee 
; 4 10 N . ar 3! As 6 4 
Ae 
Occgſſoned by the Author's 'eſeape' from falling Into' a 
ccep well, where be miuft have been irrecoverably loſt, 
if a favourite lap-deg bad nat, by the ſound of its feet 
upon the board with which the well: was covered, 
warned him of bis danger, . OI 
« Quid quiſque viret, nunquam homini ſatis. 
« Cautum eſt in horas.“ 


HORAT. 


Warreg am I !lO Eternal Pow r of heav'n! | 


* 


Relieve me; or, amid the ſilent gloom, 
Can danger's cry approach mno'gen'rous'ear, 
Prompt to redreſs th*-unhappy ?''O: my heart! 
What {hall I do, or whither ſhatH turn? 
Will no kind hand, benevolent as Hea wn, 
Save me involy'd in peril and in nigtk 
Erect with horror ſtands my briſtling hair; 
My tongue forgets its motion; ſtrength forſakes 
My trembling limbs; my voice, impell'd in vain, 
No paſſage finds; cold, cold as death, my blood, 
Keen as the breath of winter, chills each vein.” 
For on the verge, the awful verge of fate 
Scarce fix d I ſtand; and one progreſſive ſtep ' 
Had plung'd me down, unfathomably deep, 


To gulfs impervious to the cheerful fun © 


And fragrant breeze; to that abhorr'd abode, ' 
Where ſilence and oblivion, ſiſters drear ! '* 
With cruel death confed'rate empire hold, 
In deſolatoin and primzval gloom. horror, 
Ha! what unmans me thus? what, more than 
Relaxes ev'ry nerve, untunes my frame, 
Ard chills my inmoſt ſoul ?—Be ſtill, my heart! 
Nor flutt'ring thus, in vain attempt to burſt © 
The barrier firm, by which thou art conſin d. 
Reſume your functions, limbs ! reſtrain thoſe knees 
From ſiting thus each other. Rouſe, my ſoul ! 
Aſſert thy native dignity, and dare ne 16) 
To brfve this king of terrors; to confront © 
His cloudy brow, and unrelenting frown, ; 
With ſteady ſcorn, in conſcious triumph bold. 
Reaſon, that beam of uncreated day. 
That ray of Deity, by God's own breath 
Infus'd and kindled, reaſon will diſpel - 
"Thoſe fancy'd terrors : reaſon will inſtruct thee, 
That dea th is heav'n's kind interpoſing hand, 
To ſnatci thee timely from impending woe; 
From aggregated miſery, whole pangs 
Can find no other period but the grave. - 
For Oh !—while others gaze on nature's face, 
The verdant valc, the mountains, woods, and 
ſtreams ; e 
Or, with delight ineffable, ſurvey f 
The ſun, bright image of his parent God; 
The ſeaſons, in majeſtic order, round | 
This d globe revolving ; young-ey'd ſpring, 
Profuſe of life and joy; LF ous lors We 
With _ effulgence, bright'ning heav'n and 
earth; 
Autumn, replete with nature's various boon, 
To bleſs the toiling hind ; and winter, — : 
With rapid ſterms, convulſing 1 : 
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Whilſt others view heav'n's all- involving arch, 

Bright with unnumber'd worlds; and loſt in joy, 

Fair order and utility behold; - 

Or, unfatigu'd, th* amazing chain purſue, 

Which, in one vaſt all-comprehending whole, 

Vnites th' immenſe ſtupenduaus works of God, 

Conjoining part with part, and, through the frame, 

Diffuſin Ficred harmony and joy : | 

. To me thoſe fair viciſſitudes are loſt, 

And grace and beauty blotted from my view. 

The. verdant vale, the mountains, woods, and 

n d ſprin 
ne horri a r; the young-ey'd ſpring, 

Effulgent ſummer, deck d n K 

Jo bleſs the toiling hind, and winter grand 

With rapid ſtorms, revolve in vain for me: 

Nor the bright ſun, nor all-embracing arch 

Of heav'n, ſhall e er theſe wretched orbs behold. 
O beauty, harmony! ye ſiſter train 

Of graces ; you, who, in th' admiring eye 

Of God your charms diſplay d, ere yet, tranſcrib'd 

On nature's form, your heav'nly features ſhone : 

Why are you ſnatch'd for ever from my ſight, 

Whulſt; in your ſtead, a boundleſs, waſte expanſe 

Of audiſtinguiſh'd horror covers all ? 

Wide o'er my proſpect rueful darkneſs breathes 

Her inauſpicious vapour; in whoſe ſhade, 

Fear, grief, and anguiſh, natives of her reign, 

In ſocial ſadneſs, oy vigils keep: 

With them I walk, with them ſtill doom'd to ſhare 

Eternal blackneſs, without hopes of dawn. 

Hence oft the hand of ignorance and ſcorn, 
To barb*rous mirth abandon'd, points me out 

With idiot grin : the ſupercilious eye 

Oft, from the noiſe and glare of proſp'rous life, 

On my obſcurity diverts its gaze, 

Exulting; and, with wanton pride elate, 

Felicitates its own ſuperior lot : 

Inhuman triumph! hence the piercing taunt 

Of titled inſolence inflicted deep. 

Hence the warm bluſh that paints ingenious ſhame, 
By conſcious want inſpir'd; th* unpitied pang 
Of love and friendſhip lighted. Hence the tear 
Of impotent compaſſion, when the voice 
Of pain, by others felt, quick ſmites my Mart, 
And rouſes all its tenderneſs in vain. 
All theſe, and more, on this devoted head, 

Have with collected bitterneſs been paur'd. 
Nor end my ſorrows here. The ſacred fane 
Of knowledge, ſcarce acceſſible to me, 
With heart-conſuming anguiſh 1 behold; 
Knowledge, for which my ſoul inſatiate burns 
With ardent thirſt. Nor can theſe uſeleſs hands, 
VUntutor'd in each life-ſuſtaining art, 
Norriſh this wretched being, and ſupply 
Frail nature's wants, that ſhort ceſſation know. 
Where * now, ah! where is that ſupporting 


arm 

Which to my weak, unequal infant ſteps 

Its kind afiiitance lent ? Ah! where that love, 
That ſtrong aſſiduous tenderneſs, which watch'd 
My wiſhes yet ſcai ce form'd; and, to my view, 
Unimportun'd, like all-indulging Heav'n, 
Their objects brought? Ah! where that gentle 


voice 


* The character Bere drawn is that of the author's 
Jelver, whyſe unforeſeen fate bad jufe before happened. 
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Sweet converſation, whoſe eng ee, 
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Which, with inſtruction, foft as ſummer dew 
Or fleecy ſnows, deſcending on my ſoul, 
Diſtinguiſh'd ev'ry hour with new delight? 
Ah! where that virtue, which, amid the ſtorms, 
The mingled horrors of tumultuous life, 
Untainted, unſubdu'd, the ſhock ſuſtain'd ? 
50 firm the oak which, in eternal night, 
As deep its root extends, as high to.heav'n 
Its top majeſtic riſes: ſnch the ſmile 
Of ſome benignant angel, from the throne 
Of God diſpatch'd, ambaſſador of peace; 
Who on his look impreſt his meſſage bears, 
And pleas'd, from earth averts impending ill, 
Alas! no wife thy parting kiſſes ſhar'd : 
From thy expiring lips no child receiv'd 
Thy laſt, dear bleſſing and thy laſt advice. 
Friend, father, benefaQor, all at once, 
In thee forſook me, an unguarded prey 
For ev'ry ſtorm, whoſe lawleſs fury roars 
Beneath the azure concave of the ſky, 
To toſs, and on my head cxhauſt its rage. 
Dejecting proſpeR ! ſoon the hapleſs hour 
May come; perhaps this moment it impends, 
Which drives me forth to penury and cold, 
Naked, and beat by all the ſtorms of heav'n, 
Friendleſs and guideleſs to explore my way; 
Till on cold earth this poor, unſhelter'd head 
Reclining, vainly from the ruthleſs blaſt 
Reſpite I beg, and in the ſhock expire. 4 
Me miſerable ! wherefore, O my ſoul ! 
Was, on ſuch hard conditions, life deſir'd ? 
One ſtep, one friendly ſtep, without thy guilt, 
Had plac'd me ſafe in thy profound recels, 
Where, undiſturb'd, eternal quiet reigns, 
And ſweet forgetfulneſs of grief and care. 
Why, then, my coward ſoul! didſt thou recoil? 
Why fhun the final exit of thy woe? ; 
Why ſhiver at approaching diſſolution ? 
Say why, by nature's unreſiſted force, 
Is ev'ry being, where volition reigns 
And active choice, impell'd to ſhun their fate, 
And dread deſtruction as the worſt of ills; 
Say, way they ſhrink, why fly, why fight, why 
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Precarious life, to lengthen out its date, 
Which, lengthen'd, is, at beſt, pretracted pain? 
Say, by what myſtic charms, can life allure 
Uunumber'd beings, who, beneath me far 
Plac'd in th' extenſive ſcale of nature, want 
Thoſe bleflings heav'n accumnlates on me? 


Bleſſings ſuperior; though the blaze of day 


Pours on their ſight its ſoul-refreſhing ſtream, 
To me extinct in everlaſting ſhades: . 
Yet heav'u-taught muſic, at whoſe powerful voice, 
Oorroſi ve care and anguiſh, charm'd to peace, 
Fariake the heart, and yield it all to joy, 7 
Ne'er ſooths their pangs. To their inſenſate view 
Knowledge in vain her faireſt treaſure ſpreads, 
To them the nobleſt gift of bounteous heav'n, 


Elates, diſtends, and, with unfadin 

Inſpires the ſoul, remains for ever loſt. 
The ſacred ſympathy of ſocial hearts; 
Benevolence, ſupreme delight of heay'n; 


ength, 


Th” extenſive wiſh, which in one wide embrace, 


All beiugs circles, when the ſwelling ſoul 
Partakes the joys of God; ne'er warms thc! 
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et my ſoul neꝰ er felt the oppreſſive weight 
W e unaidcd ; ſwift redreſs, * 
Beyond the caring flight of hope, approach'd, - 
And ev'ry wiſh of nature amply bleſt. | 
Though, o'er the future ſeries of my fate, 
jl omens ſeem to brood, and ſtars malign 
To blend their baleful fire: oft, while the ſun 
Darts boundleſs glory through th' expanſe of 

heav'n, | 

loom of congregated vapours riſe, 

10 night 1 . her blackeſt ſhroud, 
And o'er the face of things incumbent hang, 
Portending tempeſt ; till the ſource of day 
Again aſſerts the empire of the ſky, 
And, o'er the blotted ſcene of nature, throws 
A keener ſplendour. So, perhaps, that care, 
Through all creation felt, but moſt by man, 
Which hears with kind regard the tender ſigh 
Of modeſt want, may diſhpate my fears, 
And bid my hours a happier flight aſſume. 
Perhaps, enliv'ning hope perhaps my ſoul 
May drink at witdom's fountain, and allay 
Her unextinguiſh'd ardour in the ſtream: , 
Wiſdom, the conſtant magnet, where cach wiſh, 
Set by the hand of nature, ever points, 
Reſtleſs and faithful, as th' attractive force 
By which all bodies to the centre tend. 

What then ! becauſe th' indulgent fire of all 
Has, in the plan of things, preſcrib'd my ſphere ; 
Becauſe conſummate Wiſdom thought not fit, 

In affluence and pomp, to bid me ſhine ; 

Shall I regret my deſtiny, and curſe 

That ſlate, by Heav'n's paternal care, deſign'd 

To train me up for ſcenes, with which compar'd, 

Theſe ages, meaſur'd by the orbs of heav'n, 

In blank annihilation fade np 6 

For ſcenes, where, finiſh'd by the almighty art, 

Beauty and order open to the fight 

In vivid glory; where the fainteſt rays 

Out-flaſh the ſplendour of our mid-day ſun ? 

Say, ſhall the Source of all, who firſt aſſign'd 

To cach conſlituent of this wond'rous frame 

Its proper powers, its place and action due, 

With due degrees of weakneſs, whence reſults 

Concord ineffable ; ſhall he reverſe, 

Or diſconcert the univerſal ſcheme, 

The gen'ral good, to flatter ſelfiſh pride 

Aud blind deſire?— Before th* Almighty voice 

From non-exiſtence call'd me into life, 

What claim had I to being ? what to ſhine 

In this high rank of creatures, form'd to climb 

The ſteep aſcent of virtue, unrelax'd, 

Till infinite perfection crown their toil? 

Who, conſcious of their origin divine, 

Eternal order, beauty, truth, and good, 

Ferceive, like their great Parent, and admire, 
Huſh ! then, my heart, with pious cares ſup- 

reſs 

This timid pride and impotence of ſoul: 

Learn now, why all thoſe multitudes which crowd. 

This ſpacious theatre, and gaze on heav'n, 

Invincibly averſe to meet their fate, 

Avoid each danger; know this ſacred truth; 

All perfect Wiidom, on each living ſoul, _ 

Engrav'd this mandate, © to preſerve their frame, 

And hold entire the gen'ral orb of being.” 

Then, with becoming rev'rence let each pow'r, 

In deep attention, hear the yoice of God; 


| 
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That awful voice, which, ſpeaking to the ſoul, 

Commands its reſignation to his law ! 
For this, has heav'n to virtue's glorious ſtage _ 


Call'd me, and plac'd the garland in my view, 2 


The wreath of conqueſt, baſely to deſert 

The part aſſign'd me, and with daſtard fear, 

From preſent pain, the cauſe of future bliſs, 

To ſhrink into the boſom of the grave ? ' 

How then is gratitude's vaſt debt repaid ? 

Where all the tender offices of love | 

Due to fraternal man, in which the heart _ 

Each blefling it communicates enjoys? 

How then ſhall I obey the firſt great law 

Of nature's Legiſlator, deep impreſt G 

With double ſanction, reſtleſs fear of death, 

And fondneſs ſtill to breathe this vital air? 

Nor is th* injunction hard; who would not ſin 

A while in tears and ſorrow, then emerge 

With tenfold luſtre, triumph o'er his pain ; 

And with unfading glory ſhine in heav'n? 
Come then, my little guardian genius! cloth'd 

In that familiar form, my Phylax, come ! | 

Let me careſs thee, hug thee to my heart, 

Which beats with oy ot life preſerv'd by thee. 

Had not thy interpoſing fondneſs itaid 

My blind precipitation, now, ev'n now, : 

My ſoul, hy nature's ſharpeſt pangs expell'd, | 

Had left this frame; had paſs'd the dreadful 

bound, ; 

Which life from death divides, divides this ſcene 

From vaſt eternity, whoſe deep'ning ſhades, 

Impervious to the ſharpeſt mortal ſight, 

Etude our keeneſt ſearch. But till I err. 

Howe'er thy grateful undeſigning heart, 

In ills foreſeen, with promptitude might aid; 

Yet this, beyond thy utmoſt reach of thought, 

Not ev'n remotely diſtant couldſt thou view. 

Secure thy ſteps the fragile board could preſs, ' 

Nor feel the leaſt alarm where I had ſunk : 

Nor couldft thou judge the awful depth below, 

Which, from its wat'ry bottom, to receive 

My fall, tremendous yawn'd. Thy utmoſt ſkill, 

Thy deepeſt penetration here had ſtopt _ 

Short of its aim; and in the ſtrong embrace 

Of ruin ſtruggling, left me to expire. 

No—Heav'n's high Sov'reign, provident of all, 

Thy paſſive organs moving, taught thee firſt 

To check my heedleſs courſe, and hence I live. 
Eternal Providence ! whoſe equal ſway 

Weighs each event, whoſe ever-wakeful care, 

Connecting high with low, minnte with great, 

Attunes the wond'rous whole, and hids each part 

In one unbroken harmony conſpire : 

Hail! ſacred Source of happineſs and life! 

Subſtantial Good, bright intellectual Sun: 

To whom my ſoul, by ſympathy innate, 

Unweary'd tends; and finds in thee alone, 

Security, enjoyment, and repole. 

By thee, O God! by thy paternal arm, 

Through ev'ry period of my infant ſtate, 

Suſtain'd I live to yield thee praiſes due. ; 

O! could my lays, with heav'nly raptures warm, 

High as thy throne, xe-echo to the ſongs 

Of angels; thence, O: could my pray'r obtain, 

One beam of inſpiration, to inflame 

And animate my numbers; heav'n's full choir, 

In loſtier ſtrains, th' inſpiring God might ling z 
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Yet not more ardent, more ſincere than mine. 
But though my voice, beneath the ſeraph's note, 
Muſt check its feeble accents, low depreſt 
By dull mortality; to thee great Soul 
Of heav'n and earth! to thee my hallow'd ſtrain 
Of gratitude and praiſe ſhall ſtill aſcend. 


MISS sas, TO THE AUTHOR. 


WurIE friendſhip's gentle pow*rs my boſom fire, 
Damon, accept the lays which you inſpire : 


My long- neglected muſe thy worth revives, 
And gen'rous ardour trom thy flame receives, 
Domeſtic troubles long my mind oppreſs'd, 
AY made the muſe a ſtranger to my breaſt ; 
Not friendſhip's ſofteſt charms could raiſe my 
ſong, 
Till wak'd to life by thy perſuaſive tongue. 
O Damon, could I boaſt thy wond'rous ikill, 
Were but my genius equal to my will, 
Thy praiſes I unweary'd would proclaim ; 
And place thee with the brighteſt ſons of fame. 
Sure, Damon, *tis ſome god thy breaſt inſpires, 
And fills thy ſoul with thoſe celeſtial fires: 
Thy thoughts ſo juſt, ſo noble, ſo refin'd, 
That elegant, that virtuous turn of mind, [ 
May juitly claim the praiſe of all mankind. _ 
Why am I call'd to leave my native plains, 
To range on barren hills with ruſtic ſwains ? 
Far from my fellow nymphs, a ſprightly throng, 
And far, too far from thy harmonious tongue 
Yet ſtill thy praiſe ſhall be my fav'rite theme: 
Each echo ſhall reſound with Damon's fame, | 
And ev'ry tree ſhall bear his much-lov'd name, 
O could I bear thee to Acaſto's ſeat, 
To Phcebus and his ſons a known retreat; 
Acaſto, whoſe great mind and honeſt ſoul 
No hopes can bias, and no fears controul. 
He virtue's patron long has firmly ſtood, 
And, in a vicious age, been greatly good. 
Oft has Acaſto in ſome fragrant bow'r 
Invok'd Urania, and confeſs'd her pow'r ; 
As oft the tuneful maid has own'd his lays, 
And bleſs'd his ſong with well-deſerved praiſe. 
Were Damon there, to join the tuneful choir, 
With all the beauties of his verſe and lyre, 
His wit would civilize our ſavage plains, 
Poliſh our country nymphs and rural ſwains. 
Put though hard fate deny my fond requeſt, 
t cannot tear thy mem'ry from my breaſt ; 


No- while life's blood runs warm in ev'ry vein, 

For thee a laſting friendſhip I'll maintain: 

And when this buſy ſcene of life is o'er, 

Nor earth retards the ſoul's excurſions more, 

I'll joy to meet thee in thoſe happier ſcenes, 

Where unallay'd, immortal pleaſure reigns. 

There, crown'd with youth unfading, let us ſtray 

Through the bright regions of eternal day; 

There, of eſſential happineſs ſecur'd, 

With joy we'll tell the pains we once endur'd. 
Some * conduct us through the glorious 

, road, 

And lead vs ſafe to that divine abode, 

Where bliſs eternal waits the virtuous ſoul, 

And joys on joys in endleſs cirles roll. 
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Crown your bright day, and bleſs your ſilent night; 
May heightning raptures ev'ry ſenſe ſurpriſe, 


To make your pleaſures laſting and entire. 


o 
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THE AUTHOR'S ANSWER,” 


Outſtt 
| l And | 
Wren Clio ſeem'd forgetful of my pain, 80 tri 
A loft impatience throbb'd in ev'ry vein; The f 
Each tedious hour Ithought an age of woe; Ah 
So few their pleaſures, and their pace ſo ſlow: Nor h 
But when your * accents reach'd my ear, No, le 
4 Juſt, as your taſte, and as your heart, ſincere; Vaſt : 
My ſou! re- cho'd, while the melting ſtrain Flow, 
Beat in each pulie, and flow'd in ev'ry vein. And, 
Ah! teach my verſe, like yours, to be refin'd, Yet, ( 
Your force of lauguage, and your ſtrength of ming; If gen 
Teach me that winuing, ſoft, perſualive art, Let b 
Which raviſhes the foul, and charms the heart, Too f. 
Then ev'ry heighten'd pow'r 1 will employ Thee 
To paint your merit, and expreſs my joy. The 1 
Leſs ſoft the ſtrains, the numbers leſs refin'd, 
With which great Orpheus poliſh'd human kind; 
Whoſe magic force could lawleſs vice reprove, 
And teach a world the ſweets of ſocial love. 
When great * Acalto's virtues grac'd your lays, 
My foul was loſt in the effulgent blaze; 
Whoſe love, like heav'n, to all mankind extends 
Supplies the indigent, the weak defends ; tr fric 
Purſues the good of all with ſteady aim; Tmmc 
One bright, unweary'd, unextinguiſh'd flame. For e 
What tranſport felt my ſoul, what keen delight, Whic 
When its full blaze of glory met my 6ght! Whet 
But ſoon, too ſoon, the happy gleam was o'er; strug 
What joy can reign where Clio is no more? Or B. 
Ah! hapleſs me! muſt yet more woes inſpite Whet 
The mourntul ſong, and tune the tragic lyre? - Draw 
The laſt and greateſt of the ſable train? And 
Her Clio's abſence muſt the muſe complain? 1 
From theſe intruſive thoughts all pleaſure flies, Pierc' 
And leaves my ſoul benighted, like my eyes. Her | 
Yet, while abſorb'd in thought alone I ſiray, She d 


On ev'ry ſenſe while fil-nt ſorrows prey, 

Or from ſome arbour, conſcious of my pain, 
While to the fighing breeze I figh in vain: 
May each new moment, fraught with new delight, 


Muſic your ears, gay proſpects charm your eyes: 
May all on earth, aud all in heav'n conſpire 


*Tis thine alone can ſooth my anxious breaſt 
Secure of bliſs, while conſcious you are bleſt. 


EPISTLE I. 
TO THE SAME. 
From Edinburgh. 


FRoM where bleak north winds chill the frozg 
Kies, 

And lov'd Edina's lofty turrets riſe, 

Sing heav'nly muſe! to thy lov'd Clio fing; 

Tune thy faint voice, and ſtretch thy dreopung 
wing. 

Could I, like Uriel, on ſome pointed ray, 
Te your fair diſtant Eden wing my way, 


vA gentleman who then reſided in Galloway, di 
tinguiſhed for hoſpitality, for his inviclable at 


tachment to the intereſts of his country; and, it Imbji 
Fort, for all thoſe virtugs which adorned his an re 


ceftors, and dignify human nature. 
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Outſtrip the moments, ſcorn the ſwifteſt wind, 
And leave ev'n wing'd deſire to lag behind; 
80 ſtrong, ſo ſwift, Id fly the port to gain; 
The ſpeed of angels ſhould purſue in vain. 

Ah! whither, whither would my fancy ſtray? 
Nor hope ſuſtains, nor reaſon leads the way: | 
No, let my eyes in ſcalding forrows flow, 

Vaſt as my loſs, and endleſs as my woe : 

Flow, till the torrent queuch this vital flame, 
And, with increafing hours increaſe the ſtream. 
Yet, Clio, hear, in pity to my ſmart, | 
If gentle pity e er could touch thy heart: 

Let but one line ſuſpend my conſtant care, 

Too faint for hope, too lively for deſpair : 

Thee let me ſtill with wonted rapture find 

The muſes patroneſs, and poet's friend. 


EPISTLE II. 
To DORINDA. 
With Venice Preſerv d. 


jr friendfliip gains not pardon for the muſe, 

Immortal Ot way, ſure, will plead excuſe: 

For eyes like thine he wrote his moving lays, 

Which feel the poet, and which weep his praiſe. 

Whether great Jaffier tender griefs inſpires, 

Struggling with cruel fate, and high deſires; 

Or Belvidera's gentler accents flow, 

When all her ſoul ſhe breathes in love and woe : 

Drawn from the heart the various paſſions ſhine, 

And wounded nature bleeds in ev'ry line. 

As when ſome turtle ſpies her lovely mate 

Pierc'd by the ball, or flatt'ring in the net, - 

Her little heart juſt burſting with deſpair, 

She droops her wings, and breathes her ſoul in 
air. 


EPISTLE III. 
TO MISS ANNIE RAx, 


With the Manual of Epietus, and Tablature of 


Cebes. 


Go, happy leaves! to Anna's view diſcloſe 
What ſolid joy from real virtue flows ; 
When, like the world, ſelf-pois'd, th” exalted ſoul, 


Unſhaken, ſcorns the ſtorms that round her roll; 


And, in herſelf collected, joys to find 
Th' untainted image of th' Eternal Mind. 

To bid mankind their end ſupreme purſue, 
On God and nature fix their wand'ring view; 
To teach reluctant paſſion to obey, 
Check'd, or impell'd by reaſon's awful ſway ; 
From films of error purge the mental eye, 
Till undiſſembled good in proſpect lie; 
The foul with heav'n-born virtue to inflame : 
Such was the Stoic's and Socratic's aim. 

O! could they view from yon immortal ſcene, 
Where beauty, truth and good, unclouded, reign, 
Fair hands like thine revolve their labour'd 


page, 

Imbibe their truth, and in their taſk engage; 
With rapture would they hail ſo fair a fight, 
And fee] new bliſs in heav'n's ſupreme delight. 


Surface and form 
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| IN ANSWER TO A LETTER SE /WROTE TAE 
' AUTHOR) FROM DUMERIES.. MO 


May Heaven's bleſt bleſſings on thy head deſcend, 
Whoſe goodneſs recollects an abſent friend; 
Brighter and brighter may thy moments roll. 
Joy warm thy heart, and virtue tune thy ſoul ; 
With length'ning life ſtill happier be thy ſtate, 
As by thy worth, diſtinguiſh'd by thy fate. 
Oh! if my ardent vows ſucceſsful prove 
If merit charms, if God himſelf he love; : 
Of all the lots his bounty &er aſign d 
To bleſs the beſt, the nobleſt of mankind ; 
For none ſhall happier conſtellations ſhine, - +; + 
None boaſt a ſphere of ampler bliſs than thine. 
Few of thy tex, alas! how wond'rous few, | 
Beſtow thoſe kind regards to virtue du:: 
A humble name, of wealth too ſmall a ſhare, 
A form unſeemly, or a clowniſh air; | 200 
Theſe caſual faults the ſqueamiſh fair diſguſt, 
Who to be thought refin'd, become unjuſt. 
Not ſuch Dorinda's more intenſe ſurvey, 
It looks for charms unconſcious of decay ; 
rvades with nobler taſte, 
And views God's image on the heart impreſt. 
O may I ever ſhare thy kind eſtemſnmm 
In fortune's change, and lite's tumultuous dream: 
If future hours be ting'd with colours gay, ; 
There let thy friendſhip mix its heav*nly ray; 
O'er all my fate if adverſe planets reign, * 
O let thy gentle pity ſooth my pain: 
With this one precious good fecurely bleft, 
Let chance or fortune regulate the reſt. 
Since ſtill to me extend thy gen'rous cares, 
My ſtudy, health, employment; and affairs; 


1 8. 
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| Theſe ever in the ſame dull channel flow,  - 


A lazy current, uniformly flow. 1 61,14 

Thus {till from hour to hour, from day to day, 

Life's glimmering taper languiftes'away;z 

A doubtful flame, a dim portentous light, 

That waſtes and ſickens into endleſs night. 
The modes of dreſs, the ſophiſt's keen debate, 

The various politics of church and fate, 

A ſoul like thine will think but trivial news, 

Beneath the care of friendſhip and the muſe. 

In vainlI urge dull thought from line to line, 

Fancy grows reſtive to the fond deſign : | 

Here let the muſe her weary pinions reſt, 

Be ever kind, and oh! be ever bleſt. 


TO MISS A. H. 
ON HER MARRIAGE. 


I HATE the ſtiff addreſs, the ſtudied phraſe 

Of formal compliment, and empty praiſe, 

Where fancy labours to expreſs the heart, 
With all the paint and impotence of art: 
But when with merit friendſhip's charms conſpire 
To bid my hand reſume the votive lyre, 

Once more my veins their former raptures know, 
And all the muſes in my boſom glow. 


% 


ſcribed. : 


* The young lady to whom the Monody it ins I 
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O thou, whoſe ſoul with ev'ry ſweetneſs crown'd, 
Di@uſes light, and life, and pleaſure round; 
Whoſe heart, with ev'ry tender ſenſe endow'd, 
Glos, like creative love, ſerenely ; 
Whole eaſy manners at one view diſplay 
Fancy's quick flaſh, and reaſon's fteady ray; 
While each internal charm, with ſweet ſurpriſe, 
Beams through thy form, and lights thy radiant 
eyes: 
Bleſs d with thoſe joys, may all thy moments flow, 
Which conſcious virtue only can beſtow : 
That ſoft eternal ſunſhine of the mind, | 
Sweet as thy charms, and as thy ſoul refin'd. 
May Heav'n protect thee with a father's care, 
And make thee happy, as it made thee fair. 
O may the man now ſacred to thy choice, 
With all his ſoul the real bleſſing prize: 
One common end o'er all your views prefide, 
One wiſh impel you, and one purpoſe guide; 


Be all your days auſpicious, calm, and bright, 


One ſcene of tender, pure, unmix'd delight, 
Till time and fate exhauſt their endleſs ſtore, 
And heav'n alone can make your pleaſure more, 


TO THE REV. MR. JAMESON. 


War mourns my friend, what cauſe ſhall I aſſign? 
Why ſmarts that tender honeſt ſoul of thine ? 
What ſtar, a foe to all that's good and great, 
Dares, with malignant influence, daſh thy fate? 
Why ſhrinks my heart with fears not underſtood ? 
What ſtrange portentous ſadneſs chills my blood? 
O! breathe thy latent ſorrows in mine ear, 

And prompt the itarting ſympathetic tear. 

As tender mothers with atliduous view, 

Their infant offspring's wand' ring ſteps purſue, 
As wing'd from heav'n, celeſtial guardians wait, 


Io ſnatch their fav'rite charge from inttant fate: 


Friendſhip thy cloſe attendant ſhall remain, 
Prepar'd to ſoften, or partake thy pain: 
Whether thy form, to pale diſeaſe a prey, 
Beneath its preſſure pants the tedious day; 

Or if ſome tender grief diſſolves thy mind, 

Each with extinguith'd, and each hope reſign d: 
For thee my ſpirits ſhall more languid flow ; 

For thee the flame of life ſuipend its glow ; 

Fer thee this heart, with ſorrows new ſhall groan, 
And add thy part of anguiſh to its own. 
Whatever ſcenes thy penſive walk invite, 
Thither tlry friend ſhall bend his ſpeedy flight. 
Say, ſhall our ſocial tieps together ſtray g 
Through groves that glimmer with a twilight ray? 
Or through ſome boundleſs ſolitary plain, 

Where melancholy holds her a fo reign? 

Say, through embow' ring myrtles ſhall we rove 
Bede w'd with recent tears by hopeleſs love? 

Or, where neglected worth, from men retir'd, 

In uncomplaining agony expir'd ? 

There in the ſilent cypreſs thade reclin'd, 
Let each in each a faithful ſuff*rer find; 

There let our mingling plaints to heav'n aſcend ; 
There let our eyes their ceaſeleſs currents blend: 
Our mingling plaiats ſhall ſtop the paſling gale, 


And each enamour'd echo ſigh the tale. 


For whjlſt I ſpeak, ev'n in this mortal hour, 
Perhaps relentleſs death exerts his pow'r, 
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THE WORKS OF BLACKLOCK. 


Perhaps the ſhaft already wings its way, 

Too ſurely aim'd, and * Barnet falls its prey, 

Him, nature, with no common care defign' 

His form embelliſh'd, and his ſoul refin'd; 

Oh! with what ardour did his piercing view, 

Through ev'ry maze of nature, truth purſue! 

Sacred to virtue, and the muſe, his breaſt 

With Heav'n's own lovelieſt image was impreſt. 

Like Heav'n's eternal goodneſa, uncontin'd 

His ſoul, with one fond with, embrac'd mankind; 

For them his time, his cares were all employ'd; 

Their griefs he felt, their happineſs enjoy'd; 

His parents now, in bitterneſs of pain, 

Shall aſk from heav'n and earth their ſon in vain: 

In vain his friends with pious gifts ſhall tell 

How gay he bloſſom'd, and how early fell. 

Through all his frame a fever's fury reigns, 

Conſumes his vitals, and inflames his veins, 

In tears the ſalutary arts retreat, 

And virtue views with pangs her darling's fate, 
Here pauſe, my friend, and with due candout 

own 

Affliction's cup not mix'd for thee alone; 

Others, like thee, its dire contents muſt drain, 

And ſhare their full inheritance of pain. 

But, O! may brighter hours thy life attend; 

Such as from heav'n on happy love deſcend; 

Such gleams, as ftill on conſcious virtue ſhi 

By God and man approv'd, be ever thine. 

May reaſon, arm'd with each perſuaſive art, 

lnipire thy precept, as ſhe guides thy hearts: 

Nor let thy ſoul the ſmalleit portion know 

Of all my pait diſtreſs or preſent woe. 


AN EPITAPH ON HIS FATHER, 


HERE drop, benevolence, thy ſacred tear, 

A friend of human kind repoſes here ; 

A man content himſelf and God to know; 

A heart, with every virtue form'd to glow : 

Beneath each preſſure uniformly great; 

In life untainted, unſurpris'd by fate : 

Such, though obſcur'd by various ills he ſhone; 

Conſol'd his neighbours woes, and bore his own: 

Heav'n ſaw, and ſnatch'd from fortune's rage its 
Prey, 

To ſhare the triumphs of eternal day. 


TO MRS. ANNE BLACKLOCK, 


THE AUTHOR'S MOTHER. 


With a Copy of the Scotch Edition of his Poems, 


O THov ! who gav'ſt me firſt this world t* explore, 
Whole frame for me a mother's anguiſh bore; 


* Mr. Barnet, an Engliſhman, a dear and in- 
timate friend of the poet. He was a ſtudent of 
phyfic in the Univerſity of Edinburgh ; and at the 
time the above epiſtle was written, laydangerouſly 
11 of a fever, of which he died a feu days after, 
in thg bloom of youth, much lamented by all who 
knew him, but particularly by Blacklock, who 


| ſcarce ever mentions his name without a tear, 
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For me, whoſe heart its vital current drain d, 
Whoſe boſom nurs d me, and whoſe arms ſuſtain'd: 
What though thy ſon, dependent, weak, and blind, 
Peplore his wiſhes check'd, his hopes confin'd ? 


Though want impending cloud each cheerleſs day, 


And death with life ſeem ſtruggling for their 
2 | 


Let this conſole, if not reward thy pain, 
Unhappy he may live, but not in vain, 


PROLOGUE ro OTHELLO. 


© SPOKEN BY MR. Lovr, 


Opening of the Playhou _ Dan eve 
4 the Opening of 25 ys uf. | They mingle with the ſoul and warm the breaſt. 


Ys ſouls! by ſoft humanity inſpir'd, 25 
For gen'rous hearts and manners free admir'd; 
Where taſte and commerce amicably join'd, 
Embelliſh life, and cultivate the mind: a 
without a bluſh, you may ſupport our ſtage; 

No tainted joys ſhall here your view engage. 

To tickle fools with proſtituted art, 

Debauch the fancy and corrupt the heart, 

Let others ſtoop, ſuch meanneſs we deſpite, 

And pleaſe with virtuous objects virtuous eyes. 
The tender ſoul what dire convulſions tear, 
When whiſp'ring villains gain th' incautious ear; 

How heav'nly mild, yet how intenſely bright, 
Fair innocence, though clouded, {trikes the fight ; 


JETTY © 


What endleſs plagues from jealous fondneſs flow, 


This night our faithful fcenes attempt to ſhow : 
No new-born whim, no haſty flaſh of wit ; 


hut nature's dictates, by great Shakſpeare writ. 


Immortal bard! who with a maſter hand, 
Could all the movements of the ſoul command; 
With pity ſooth, with terror ſhake her frame; 
In love diflolve her, or to rage inflame. - 

To taſte and virtue, heav'n-deſcended pair ! 
While pleas'd we thus devote our art and care; 
To crown our ardour, let your fav'ring ſmile 
Reward our hopes, and animate our toll : 
$9 may your eyes no weeping moments know, 
But when they ſhare ſome Deſdemona's woe. 


PROLOGUE TO HAMLET. 


SPOKEN BY MR. LOVE, AT DUMFRIES. 


Insrix'p with pleaſing hope to entertain, 

Once more we offer Shakſpeare's heav'nly ſtrain; 
While how'ring round, his laurell'd ſhade ſurveys 
What eyes ſhall pour their tribute to his praiſe ; 
What hearts with tender pity ſhall regret 

The bitter grief that clouds Ophelia's fate. 

Once fair ſhe flouriſh'd, nature's joy and pride, 
But droop'd and wither'd, when a father dy'd. 
Severe extremes of tenderneſs and woe, | 
When love and virtue mourn one common blow ; 
When griefs alternate o'er the boſom reign, 

And ev'ry ſenſe, and ev'ry thought is pain ! 

Here nature triumpb'd, on her throne ſublime, 

And mock'd each pigmy muſe of later time; 

Till 3 touch'd the ſoul with all her 
mart 


tad ftamp'd her living image on the beart, 
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| 


From his inſtructive ſong we d £ 
How vainly guilt its 2 — 


To bid the crime from human ſearch retire ; 

Though yet the traitor ſeem from harm ſecure, | 

And fate a while ſuſpend th' avenging hour; 

Though fortune nurſe him with a mother's care, 

And deck her pageant in a ſhort-liv'd glare: 

In vain he ſtruggles to diſguiſe his ſmart, 

A living plague corrodes his ulcer'd heart ; 

While ev'ry form of ruin meets his eyes, 21 

And heav'n's vindictive terrors round him riſe. 
Such ſalutary truths their light diffuſe, 

Where honours due attend the tragic muſe ; 

Deep by her ſacred ſignature impreſt, . 


Hence taught of old, the pious and the ſage, 


| With veneration-patronis'd the ſtage. 


But, ſoft ! methinks you cry with ſome 


How long intend you thus to moraliſe ? 


Our prologue deviates from eſtabliſh'd rules, 
Nor ſhocks the fair, nor calls the critics fools, 
"Tis true; but dully fond of common ſenſe, 

We ſtill think ſpleen to wit has no pretence 
Think impudence is far remote from ſpirit, 

And modeſty, though awkward, has ſome merit. 


TO A GENTLEMAN, 
WHO ASKED MY SENTIMENTS OF RIM. | 
An Epigrams. . 


Dax Fabius! me if well you know, 
You ne'er will take me for your foe 3 
If right yourſelf you comprehend, 

You ne'er will take me for your friend. 


ON PUNCH. © 
AN EPIGRAM., 


HENCE ! reſtleſs care and low defign, 
Hence! foreign compliments and wine; 
Let gen'rous Britons brave and free, 
Still boaſt their punch and honeſty. 

Life is a bumper fill'd by fate, 

And we the gueſts who ſhare the treat; 
Where ſtrong, infipid, ſharp, and ſweet, 
Each other duly temp'ring meet. 

A while with joy the ſcene is crown'd ; 
A while the catch and toaſt go round: 
And when the full carouſe is o'er, 


| Death puffs the lights and ſhuts the door. 


Say then, phyſicians of each kind, 
Who cure the body or the mind; 
What harm in drinking can there be, 
Since punch and life ſo well agree? 


ON MARRIAGE. 


AN EPIGRAM. 


Younc Celia, now a blooming bride, 
Sat from her friends apart and cry'd; 
Her faithful Chloe view'd her care, 


| And thus conſol'd the weeping fair 3 
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Though night and filence with the fraud conſpire, 
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77.008 THE WORKS OF BLACKLOCK. 


| __ Good heav'n? in tears! for ſhame'! look gay; | In juſt vibration thus I always move: die 
Nor cloud with grief your nuptial dax. [This who can view and not be forc'd to love? t0 = 

If brides in tears receive their ſpouſes, Hail! charming ſelf ! by whoſe propitious ai — 

What miſt the hapleſs wretch who loſes? My form in all its glory ſtands diſplay d: 1 e 
Beſides, my dear, you know tis reaſon, Be preſent ſtill; with inſpiration kind, ben 0 

That all things have a proper ſeaſon: Let'the ſame faithful colours paint the mind. this ſa 

5 Now tis in marriage a plain caſe, Pike all mankind, with vanity I'm bleſs d, eher 
That crying holds the ſecond place. Conſcious of wit I never yet poſleſs'd. 35 

Let vulgar ſouls in forrow fink, n vn | To ſtrong deſires my heart an eaſy prey, or ſup 

Who always act and never think; Ott feels their force, but never owns their ſway, confin 


This hour, perhaps, as death I hate my foe ; 
The next I wonder why I ſhould do ſo. 
. Though poor, the rich I view with careleſs eye; 
' ON THE SAM. © | Scorn a vain oath, and hate a ſerious lie. 

I geber for ſatire torture common ſenſe ; 
Ax ETI. Nor ſhow my wit at God's nor man's expence. 

un on Harmleſs I live, unknowing and unknown; 
| 9 to all, and yet do good to none. 
| | | Unmerited. contempt I hate to bear; 
But who can tell, ſave G--d alone. | Yer on my faults, like others, am ſevere. 
What numbers may make two of one. - | Diſhoneſt flames my boſom never fire; 
ever e Phe bad I pity, and the good admire : 
FEITA PF Pond of the mule, to her devote my days, 
. And ſcribble - not for pudding; but for praiſe, 


But to reflecting minds like you., . 
Matriage can ſure have nothing new, 


Waorver ſeals the marriage vow, 1 1 
*Tis well agreed make one of two: 


* 
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Theſe careleſs lines if any virgin hears, 
Perhaps, in pity to my joyleſs years, 
She may conſent a gen rous flame to ewn; 
And I no longer ſigh the nights alone. 
But, ſhould the fair, affected, vain, or nice, 
Scream with the fears inſpir'd by frogs or mice; 
Cry, © ſave us, heav'n! a ſpectre, not a man!” 
Her hartſhorn ſnatch, or interpoſe her fan: 
If I my tender overture repeat; 
O! may my vous her kind reception meet 
May the new graces on my form beſtow, 
And with tall honours dignify my brow *! 


I wEvVER bark'd when out of ſeaſon 2 
I never bit without a reaſon; 
I ne'er inſulted weaker brother; 
Nor wrong'd by force nor fraud another. | 
Though brutes are plac'd a rank below, 
Happy for man could he fay fo! 


PR 
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THE AUTHOR'S PICTURE. 


WriLz in my matchleſs graces wrapt I ſtand, 
And touch each feature with a trembling hand ; 
Deign lovely ſelf! with art and nature's pride, 
To mix the colours, and the pencil guide. 
Self is the grand purſuit of half mankind : | 
How vaſt a crowd by ſelf, like me, are blind! 
By ſelf the fop in magic colours ſhown, | 
Though ſcorn'd by ev'ry eye, delights his own: 
When age and wrinkles ſeize the conqu'ring maid, 
Self, not the glaſs, reflects the flatt'ring ſhade. 
Then, wonder-working ſelf! begin the lay; 
Thy charms to others as to me diſplay. 
Straight is my perſon, but of little ſize; 
Lean are my cheeks, and hollow are my eyes: 
My youthful down is, like my talents, rate; zaturn's 1 | 
Politely diſtant ſtands each ſingle hair. : There was a thing call'd Chaſtity on earth,” 
My voice too rough to charm a lady's ear; | So oth DRYDEN, 
So ſmooth a child may liſten without fear; E | Ah | 
Not form'd in cadence ſoft and warbling lays, 
To ſooth the fair through pleaſure's wanton ways. 
My form ſo fine, fo regular, fo ne p. 
My port ſo manly and ſo freſh my hue; | 
Oft, as I meet the crowd, they laughing ſay, 
„ See, ſee Memento Mori croſs the way.” 
The raviſh'd Proſerpine at laſt, we know, 


ADDRESS TO THE LADIES. 


A SATIRE. 


Inſcribed to Miſs ———— 
* Some country girl, ſcarce to a curtſey bred, 
„Would I much rather than Cornelia wed,” 
| ' DRYDEN's JUYENAL, 


© Credo pudicitiam, Saturno rege, moratam 
In terris, viſamque din.” jur. 


In Saturn's reign, at nature's early birth, 


run as! 272 an” 1 
Wuxrzxx the author's defigns were benevolent 
or ill-natured, in the writing or publication a 
this piece to the world, it is ùnneceſſary for hin 


* The manner in which our author has condub. 
ed this piece is very remarkable. None but one 


. Grew fondly jealous of her ſable beau; | 


But thanks to nature ! none from me need fly, 


One heart the devil could wound—ſo cannot IJ. 


Vet, though my perſon fearleſs may be ſeen, 
There is ſome danger in my graceful mien: 
For, as ſome veſſel toſs'd by wind and tide, 


Bounds o'er the waves, and rocks from ſide· to fide; 


| peed of Blackloct's happy temper of mind, 


world have been ſo pleaſant at his own enpentt. 
However, left the ladies of future ages jbould 
think this humorous deſcription real, it may nit le 
improper to tell them, that, if the original bai 
been in the hands of a faithful painter, the pifutt 
would by no means have been ſo ludicrous. Rt 


us aid 


e. 
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io diſcover; for even though he ſhould, with all 
imaginable candour, expreſs the motives which 
"luenced him, every one will preſume upon the 
{ame right of judging as if no ſuch diſcovery had 
deen made. Permit him, therefore, only to ſay, that 
this ſatire is neither abſolutely perſonal, nor com- 
rehenfive of all. To attack any particular cha- 
racer, is no leſs de traction in verſe than in proſe ; 
or ſuppoſe the intention more good-natured, it is 
confining thoſe moral leſſons to one, which may 
be applicable to a thouſand. To attack any ſex 
orſpecies for qualities inſeparable from it, is real- 
I to write a ſatire againſt nature. So that the 
buſineſs of one who would aſſume a character ſo 
delicate and unwelcome, is neither to confine 
himſelf to individuals, nor attempt to include the 
whole, N : | | 
The author thought it proper to convey his 
ſentiments in an epiſtolary way, that the eye 
wight ſtill be directed to one principal figure. 
Such characters and paſſions as could not thus 
properly be introduced, are brought in by fre- 
quent digreſſions, with as much eaſe as poſſible. 
For this I need only inſtance the characters of 
Flavia and Timandra. N 

The moſt effectual way either to gain or pre- 
ſerve the attention of readers in ſatire, is by a de- 
licate and well preſerved irony. This the author 
bas as ſeldom violated as the ſuhjects he treated, 
and his own warmth of temper would permit. 
And thus, under pretence of adviſing, he expoſes 
to his pupil moſt of the vices and foibles of the 
ſex; firlt, in their earlieſt appearances in the 
world, then in marriage, as miſtreſſes of a fami- 
ly, as mothers, and the different rules too often 
obſerved in dreſs abroad and at home. This ac- 
count of our author's plan was thought requiſite, 
leſt the reader, when glancing over the poem, 
might loſe himſelf in it. A.G 


O Txov, whom ſtill in vain I muſt adore, 

To beauty much in debt, to fortune more; 

With wit and taſte enough thy faults to hide, 

To gild thy folly, and to plume thy pride; 

Soon ſhall my heart, a rebel to thy chain, 

Aﬀert its freedom, and thy pow'r diſdain, 

Yet ere kind fate my liberty rcſtore, more), 
(When twice five hundred pounds can charm no 
For thee the muſe ſhall tune th' inſtructive lay, 
Aud through the maze of life direct thy way : 
The muſe, long ſtudy'd in her ſex's art, 

The head deſigning, and corrupted beart, 

For thee ſhall fing, nor thou too raſlily blame 
The laſt faint ſtruggles of a dying flame. 

The maid whom nature with maternal care 
Has form'd to ſcatter ruin ev'ry where, 

When firſt on life her radiant eyes ſhe throws, 
Dreſs, flatt'ry, pleaſure, billet-deaux, and beaux; 
Then, conſcious of her weakneſs, let her fly 

The tender liſp, the love-illumin'd eye; 

t her alike diſtruſt her ſtrength and art, 

d cautious toſome maiden auntimpart ear, 
The important charge, her honour aud her 
But ſoon the firſt emotions of defire 
Shall with ſimplicity and truth retire; 

The conſcious tongue inſpir'd by diſtant views, 
Its firſt alliance with the foul ſhall loſe ; 


1 Portending public ruin comets ſhine : 
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The blood, by candour taught before to glow, 11 


From other motives to the cheek ſhall flow. _ - 
No more ſhall looks her ſentiments explain, 
But ev'ry flexile feature learn to ſeigg. 

Then let her iſſue forth to open light, , - + 
In all the blaze of native beauty brightz _ _ 
Inſatiate, conqueſt let her ſtill purſue, 
Secure from harm, and deſtin'd to undo 
Yet while the firſt ef public toaſts ſhe reigns,, 
While half the nation ſtruggles in her chains, 


If not like thee, with fortune's bounty bleſt, þ 


Let her at laſt reſign the world to reſt,” og” 

Ere time his empire o'er her charms aſſume, 

And tinge with fainter hue her native bloom. 
In vernal youth, and beauty's gayeſt pride. 


The charming Flavia thus becomes a bride. '_ - 


For you bleſs'd youth, O Muſe, with truth de- 
clare, 5 , * 
Could Fate reſerve the conqueſt of the fair 
To what reſiſtleſs art, what charms divine, 
What ſeft addreſs, could ſhe her heart refign? _. 
Did youth, good-nature, ſenſe, inflict the wound? 
* No—peeviſh ſeventy with five thouſand pound. | 
Fail holy ties! by wond'rous charms endear'd, 
The paralytic nerve, and hoary bear. 
What mighty joys muſt bleſs ſuch equal love, 
When hand in hand gay Spring and Winter move? 
Beneath the ſpecious ſemblance of a wife 
She flaunts a licens'd proſtitute for life. 
Why all this hurry ? Flavia was afraid . | 
Her fame ſhould wither, or her beauty fade. 
Favour'd of Heav'n, far happier ſtars are thine 
Long as thy wiſh ſhall thy meridzan ſhine, 
In youth or age ſtill certain to command, 
And ſee thy bloom coeval with thy land. _ 
There is a time to all the ſex well known, - _ - 
When ' tis a wretched thing to be alone; ; 
When pregnant Night with ghoſts and ſpectres 
teems, | 
And ſportive fairies prompt tumultuous dreams; 
Then, though no lower wiſh thy breaſt inflame, 
Though ſpotleſs be thy fancy as thy name, 


| In ſolitary fears no longer pine, 


But to protecting man thy charms reſigg. 

And now, before the raptur'd ſwain ſhould 
cloy 0 
With known embraces, and repeated joy; 
Now is the time thy wit, thy puw'rs to ſtrain, 
And teaze him ſtill! ſome fav'rite boon to gain. 
Now with eternal tempeſt ſtun his ears, . 3 
Now vary all the ſcene with fits and tears; 
Now (pleas'd to view viciſſitudes of pain, 
To view thy tyranny new force obtain) 
To all his tender arts and ſoft purſuit 
Still be thy tongue inexorably mute. 

Nor yet thy plagues to one alone confine, 

: Us: xn. 
Angle for hearts, and when you catch the prey. 
Long on the line your fooliſh captive play.  - 
Bat ſhould thy fond, officious fool be near, 

With jealous looks, and with attentive ear; 
Should he on cv'ry private hour intrude, 
And watch thoſe pleaſures he was meant to ſhroud; 
With all thy {kill his jealous rage terment. 
The look inviting, and the ſoft complaint; 
With equal favour ev'ry lover bieſs, 


| The gentle whiſper, and the fond careſs; * To. 
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Till the weak dupe, in every tender ſenſe, j While night o'er heav'n and earth extends het Let w 


Feels, more than hell, the torture of ſuſpenſe. * ſhade, 2 
Then if he dares to murmur at his fate, And darker female cunning lends its aid, In i 
Tell him with ſmiles, repentance is too late. Then, but with art, thy ſchemes of pleaſure lay, 2 
But if, with haughty tone, and lordly pride, Leſt Argus with his hundred eyes ſurvey: 4 oo 
He dictates ſerivus rules thy life to guide; For gales officious ev'ry whiſper bear, -n ch 
With weeping eyes, and melting ſounds, regret Each room has echoes, and each wall an ear. 75 , 
The deſtin d ſorrows which on woman wait; Yet Jealouſy, oft fann'd with opiate airs, 4 | 
To tyrant man ſubjected during life, Her charge abandons, and forgets her cares; , * 
| A wretched daughter, and more wretched wife; | While Love awake exerts his happy pow'r, 0 1 , 
| I Alike unbleſs'd, whate'er her form inſpire, And conſecrates to joy the fated hour. Coat 
Licentious ridicule; or low defire ; | That well-concerted plans command ſucceſi, wo 
She pines away a life to bliſs unknown ; g Learn from Timandra's fortune, and confeſs, . , 
A flave to ev'ry humour but her own ; 4 The clock ſtrikes ten, in vain Timandra mourng, duch 
While with deſpotic nod, and watchful gaze, Supper is ſerv'd, no huſband yet returns. 8) 
Her jealous maſter all her fteps ſurveys : Not yet return'd / Good heav'n avert my fear; in 
With ftrick reſerve each lover if ſhe treat, What unforeſeen miſchance detains my dear? Thy 
Then all her portion is contempt or hate ; Perhaps in ſome dark alley, by ſurpriſe, | 
But if more free ſhe ſpend the cheerful day Beneath a villain's arm he murder'd lies; There 
Among the witty, innocent, and gay, Or by ſome apoplectic fit depreſt, x Long 
Frem all her hopes domeſtic pleaſure flies, [ Perhaps, alas! he ſeeks eternal reſt, | a 
Suſpicion breathes, and lo! her honeur dies, | Whilſt I an early widow mourn in vain : N 
Such cruel ſtars on woman ſtill attend, . | Haſte! fly, ye ſlaves, reſtore my lord again! Kitch 
And couldſt thou hope their fury to ſuſpend ? She ſpuke, ſhe ſhriek'd aloud, ſhe rung the bell, But 
Perhaps ſome lover may the ſoul inflame, Then ſenſeleſs, lifeleſs, on the couch ſhe fell. With 
For nature in each boſom is the ſame ; Say, Muſe ; for Heav'n hides nothing from tly To ai 
Then, but by ſlow degrees, his fate decide, vie av, | Nor 
And gratify at once thy love and pride. Nor Hell's deep track; ſay, what could then enſue? New 
For love and pride, beneath each dark diſguiſe, | Lorenzo, touch'd with ſympathy divine, Whil 
Heave in your breaſt, and ſparkle in your eyes: Heard the thrill ſound, and recognis'd the ſign; For E 
Howe'er your ſex in chaſtity pretend He came, he ſpoke, and if report ſay true, Hes { 
To hate the lover, but admire the friend, Her life rekindled, and her fears withdrew. But b 
Deſires more warm their natal throne maintain, | The lover vaniſh'd, and the tumult paſt, - "<0 
Platonic paſſions only reach the brain. The unſuſpecting huſband came at laſt ; But 
Though in the cloiſter's ſecret cell immur'd The ſpouſe with equal joy his tranſports crown'd, 1 
By bolts, by ev'ry name in heav'n ſecur'd; Nor on her lips were Caſſio's * kiſſes found. Ah! 
Though in the cloſe ſeraglio's walls confin'd ; | _ Let Scandal next no flight attention ſhare, The 
Ev'n there your fancy riots on mankind : Scandal, the fav'rite ſcience of the fair, By its 
Your perſons may be fix'd, your forms recluſe, O'er which her fancy broods the ſummer-day, And | 
While minds are faithleſs, and while thoughts are | And ſcheming waſtes the midnight-taper's ray; 
Io0ooſe. I ͤ The laugh ſignificant, the biting jeſt, 
Should Love at laſt (whom has not Love ſub- The whiſper loud, the ſentence half ſuppreſt, 
du'd ? \ The ſeeming pity for another's fame, 
Full on thy ſenſe ſome killing form obtrude; To praiſe with coldneſs, or with caution blame; 
O! then beware, nor with a laviſh hand Still thall thy malice by thoſe arts ſucceed, War: 
Too promptly offer, ere thy ſwain demand. And ev'ry hour a reputation bleed. inſati 
Our mothers, great in virtues as in crimes, Thus ſhall thy words, thy looks, thy filence wound, Or in 
Diſdain'd the venal ſpirit of our times: And plagues be wafted in each whiſper round. His re 
Vice, oft repell'd, their ſtubborn hearts efſay'd; | Nor on theſe topics long let fancy dwell ; 0! i] 
But if at laſt their yielding foul ſhe ſway'd, In one unite the pedant and the belle 8 | My b 
Nor hopes, nor fears, nor int'reſt could reſtrain, With learned jargon, ever miſapply'd, 8 
Heav'n charm'd, hell threaten'd, av'rice brib'd in | Harangue, illuftrate, criticiſe, decide. Tacef| 
vain. ' For in our days, to gain a ſage's name, My b 
Fools they, and folly's common lot they ſhar'd, We need not plod for ſenſe, but baniſh ſhames My v 
Inſtin& their guide, and pleaſure their reward: "Tis this which opens every fair-one's eyes, Whil, 
Their wiſer race purſue a happier ſcheme, Religion, ſenſe, and reaſon to deſpiſe ; Too 
Pleaſure their inſtrument, and wealth their aim; | 'Tis thus their thoughts affected freedom boaſt, Too | 
Nor maid, nor wife, unbrib'd her heart beſtows, | And laugh at God, yet tremble at a ghoſt. Whol 
Each dart is tipp'd with gold which Cupid throws. | Truth is the object of each common view, Ib 
Thus ſhould the dice invite thy vent'rous hand, | The gazing crowd her naked beauties woo; The 1 
Or debts of honour freſh ſupplies demand ; The fair ſuch manners ſcorn, but, brave and free, Preſs 
Should china, monkeys, gems thy heart engage, | Are damn'd for ſacred fingularity, To fr 
The gilded coach, or liv'ry'd equipage ; Thee with a mother's name ſhouldfertune grace, 1 
Half meet; half ſhun his wiſh; nor free, nor | Aud propagate thy vices in thy race, Wher 
nice 3 8 : g * : And 
Delay the pleaſure, to enhance the price. | | See Othello. Profa 


Profanes the ſoftneſs of that face; 


' ohim, not reaſon, all thy conduct guide, 
e the parents but the rod preſide ; 

Io all thy ſteps each wide extreme unite, 
Capricious tenderneſs, or groundleſs ſpite. 

Hence future ages ſhall with triumph ſee . 
Bridewell and Tyburn both enrich'd by thee. 

To this our lives their hapleſs tenor owe, [flow. 
Ting'd with the poiſon'd ſource from whence they 
Ah! me, had gracious Heav'n alone confign'd 

A prey to burning wrath your worthleſs kind ; 

Or bad the firit fair ſhe, to hell ally'd, : 
Creation's ſole reproach, curs'd Heav'n and dy'd; 
Nor introduc'd in nature's faultleſs frame 

The wretched heritage of guilt and ſhame, 

uch the maternal pledges you beſtow, 

Expreſſive earneſts of eternal woe. 

Still as a conſtant curſe regard thy home, 

Thy pleaſure's penance, and thy beauty's tomb; 
Now mad with rage, now languiſhing with ſpleen, 
There ſtill in wretched diſhabile be ſeen : 

Long let thy nail its poliſh'd jet extend, 

Around thy neck the greaſy locks deſcend ; 

And round thee, mingling in one ſpicy gale, 
Kitchen and nurs'ry all their ſweets exhale. 

But if in more extenſive ſpheres you move, 
With all the glare of dreſs your form improve ; 
To aid its pomp let either India join, : 

Nor once reflect at whoſe expence you ſhine z 
New airs, new faſhions, new complexions try, 
While paint and affectation can ſupply, 

For Heav'n and Nature, uniform, and old, 

One ſettled courſe in each production hold; 
But belles, by native genius taught to pleaſe, 
Correct their Maker's want of taſte with eaſe. 

But why this haſty rage, this ſudden fright? 
I meant to counſel, and you ſay I bite. 

Ah! no; Heav'n knows twas far from my intent; 
The world's too much a finner to repent : 

By its example taught, I change my view. 

And ſwear the fair are right whate'er they do. 


HORACE, ODE XIII. BOOK I. 
| - IMITATED. | 


Cum tu Lydia, Telephi,” &c. 


Wurxx Czlia dwells on Damon's name, 

Inſatiate of the pleaſing theme, 

Or in detail admires his charms, 

His roſy neck, and waxen arms; 

O! then, with fury ſcarce ſuppreſt, 

My big heart labours in my breaſt ; 

From thought to thought acroſs my ſoul 

Incefſant tides of paſſion roll; 

My blood alternate chills and glows, 

My wav'ring colour comes and goes; 

While down my cheek the ſilent tear 

Too plainly bids my grief appear; 

Too plainly ſhows the latent flame 

Whoſe flow conſumption melts my frame. 
I burn, when conſcious of his ſway, 

The youth elated I ſurvey, 

Preſume, with inſolence of air 

Te frown, or dictate to my fair; 

Or in the madneſs of delight, 

When to thy arms he wings his flight, 

And having ſnatch'd a rude embrace, 


* 


{ 


—_— 
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That face which heav'n itſelf imbues 
With brighteſt charms and pureſt hues. 
Oh! if my counſels touch thine ear, 
(Love's counſels always are ſincere), 
From his ungovern'd tranſports fly, 
Howe'er his form may pleaſe thine eye; 
For conflagrations, fierce and ſtrong, 
Are fatal ſtill, but never long: 
And he who roughly treats the ſhrine, 
Where modeſt worth and beauty ſhine, 
Forgetful of his former fire, 
Will ſoon no more theſe charms admite. 
How bieſs'd, how more than bleſs'd are they 


Whom love retains with equal ſway ; 
Whoſe flame inviolably bright, 

Still burns in its meridian height; 

Nor jealous fears, nor cold diſdain, 

Diſturb their peace, nor break their chain : 
But, when the hours of life ebb faſt, 

For each in ſighs they breathe their laſt ! 


TO A LADY. 
WITH HAMMOND'S ELEGIES. 


An Ely. 


O roxu'p at once to feel and to inſpire _ 
The nobleſt paſſions of the human breaſt, 
Attend the accent of love's fav'rite lyre, 
And let thy ſoul its moving force atteſt. 


Expreſſi ve paſſion, in each ſound convey d. 
Shall all its joy difcloſe, and all its ſmart; 

Reaſon to modeſt tenderneſs perſuade, heart. 
Smooth ev'ry thought, and tranquillize the 


Falſe is that wiſdom, impotent and vain, [ſign'd, 
Which ſcorns the ſphere by Heav'n to men af- 

Which treats love's pureſt fires with mock diſdain, 
And, human, ſoars above the human kind. 


Silent the muſe of clegy remain'd, 
Her plaints untaught by nature to renew, 
Whilſt ſportive art deluſive ſorrows feign'd, 
With Now much eaſe diſtinguiſh'd from the true! 


Ev'n poliſh'd Waller mourns the conſtant ſcorn 
Of Sacchariſſa, and his fate in vain : 

With love his fancy, not his heart is torn; . 
We praiſe his wit, but cannot ſhare his pain, 
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Such force has nature, ſo ſupremely fair, 
Wich charms maternal her productions ſhine; 
The vivid grace and unaſfected air, 2 
Proclaim them all her own, and all divine. 


Should youthful merit in ſuch ſtrains implore, 
Let beauty ſtill vouchſafe a gentle tear. | 
What can the ſoul, with paſſion thrill'd, do more? 
The ſong muſt prove the ſentiment fincere. 
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Cold cunning ne'er, with animated ſtrain, _ 
To other breaſts can warmth unfelt impart ; 
We ſee her labour with induſtrious pain, 


And mock the turgid impotence 0 art. 5 {| 


ODE TO AMYNTA. iT | | 


By folly led from ſnare to ſnare, „ 2 
Of bitter grief, ſuſpenſe, and care, 
A voluntary prey ; : 


* 
85 


With ev'ry flatt'ring 7 reſign'd, 


Nor yet explore, with curious bent, 


And ſooth my penſive hour. 


 O rareND, by ev'ry ſympathy endear d, 


No tender arts can move my cruel fair, 


Too well the weakneſs of my heart I knew; 


T200 


Once more myſelf and peace to find, 
From thee I force my way. 


Yet with reluctant ſtep-and flow, _ 

From all that's dear while thus I go, 
Some pity let me claim 5 

Leſs ſmart th' expiring martyꝰ'r feels, 

While racks diſtend, or torturing wheels 
Tear his devoted frame. | 


Nor think, like infants prone to change, 
From ſordid views or weak revenge, 


| 


My reſolutions flow : 4:2 | 
THow curs'd is he who never learnt to fear 


"Tis God's, tis nature's great beheſt, 
On every living ſoul impreſt, _ ca 
To ſeek relief from woe; 


What, known, would but thy ſoul torment, 
And all its hopes betray: . 
When painful truths invade the mind, 
Ev'n wiſdom wiſhes to be blind, 
And hates th' officious ray. - 
Ye powers, who cordial and ſerene, 
Protect the dear domeſtic ſcene, 
To your retreats i fly; 
At length by yours and reaſon's aid, 
I may to cell this heart perſuade, 
And wipe the tearful eye. 


There nature, o'er the heart ſupreme, 
Shall every tender wiſh reclaim, 
Where'er they fondly ſtray; 
There friendſhip's arms my fall ſuſtain, 
When, languid with exceſs of pain, 
My fainting nerves give way. q 


With cadence ſoft the flowing ſtream, 

The fawning breeze, the lambent gleam, 
Shall join their various power, 

To bid each paſſion's riſing tide 

In philoſophic eaſe ſubſide, - 
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Which ſoul with ſoul in ſacred ties unite ; 
The hour arrives, ſo long, ſo juſtly fear d, 
Brings all its pangs, and each joy in night. 


For now from Heav'n my unavailing pray'r | 
Toſs'd devious, ' mingles with the ſportive gale; 


Nor all love's ſilent eloquence prevail. 


Though from my lips no ſound unmeaning flows, 
Though in cach action fondneſs is expreſt, 

No kind return ſhall terminate my woes, ; 
Nor heave th' eternal preſſure from my breaſt. 


Too well love's pow'r my ſoul had felt before: 


This tribute from humanity is due, 
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| Conſcious how few among the fair ſucceed, 
Who boaſt no merit but a tender heart, 

Why was my ſoul again to chains decreed, 
To unrewarded tears and endleſs ſmart ? 


The ſiren hope, my tardy pace to cheer, 
In gay preſage the ſhort'ning proſpect dreſt, 
With art fallacious brought the object near, 
And lulPd each riſing doubt in fatal reſt. 


I ſaw ſucceſs, or thought at leaſt I ſaw, 
Beck'ning with ſmiles to animate my ſpeed, 
Reaſon was mute, impreſs'd with trembling awe, 
And mem'ry not one precedent could plead, 


.The keeneſt plagues his cruel ſtars portend! 


Till o'er his head the black'ning clouds appear, 


And Heav'n's collected ſtorms at once deſcend! 


What further change of fortune can I wait? |, 
What conſummation to the laſt deſpair ? 

She flies, yet ſhows no pity for my fate; 
She ſees, yet deigns not in my griefs to ſhare, 


Yet the kind heart, where tender fu reign, 
Will catch the ſoftneſs when it firſt appears; 

Explore each ſymptom of the ſufferer's pain, 
Sigh all his ſighs, and number all his tears, 


[beſtow? 
What then, juſt Heav'ns! what would not love 
Yet though the fair inſenſible I view, 
For others bliſs I would not change my woe. 


O blind to truth, and to reflection blind, 
At length to wiſdom and thyſelf return! 
See ſcience wait thee with demeanour kind, 
Whoſe frown or abſence no fond lovers mourn, 


Bounteous and free to all who afk her aid, 
Her ſacred light anticipates their call, 

Points out the precipice on which they ſtray d, 
And with maternal care prevents their fall, 


Davghter of God ! whoſe features all expreſs 
Th' eternal beauty whence thy being ſprung; 
to thy ſacred ſhrine my ſteps addreſs, tongue. 

And catch each ſound from thy heav'n-prompted 


O! take me wholly to thy fond embrace, 
Through all my ſoul thy radiant beams infuſe; 

Thence every cloud of pleaſing error chaſe; 
Adjuſt her organs, and enlarge her vicws. 


Hence, ever fixt on virtue and on thee, 
No lower wiſh ſhall her attention claim, 

Till, like her ſacred parent, pure and free, came. 
She gain the native Heav'n from whence ſhe 


TO JOHN M*LAURIN, ESQ *, 
wriTH THE AUTHOR'S POEMS. 


O Trov! in whom maturely bright appears 
The flame of genius in the dawn of years; 
Whom ſacred wiſdom's awful voice inſpires ; 
Whom heav'n-born virtue's ſpotleſs beauty fires? 
Still let theſe glorious aims engage thy view; 


| With ſtraining ner ves the arduous path purſue; 


Why did 1 then the pleaſing ill E IJ 
And tempt the malice of my fat 


e once more? 
6 


* Now Lord Dreghorn, one of the Senators of the 


f College of Fulice 2 
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For this revolve the ſacred, ancient page, 

The taptur'd post, and inſtructive ſage : 

Nor ſcorn the efforts of a modern muſe, 

proud to reflect the glories they diffuſe. 

Then, while with conſcious joy exults thy fire “, 
Viewing his ſon to equal fame aſpire, 

When the laſt echoes of my mortal lay, 

Shall feebly mix with air, and die away; 

Still hall my life beyond the grave extend, 

and ages know me for M*<Laurin's friend. 


2 


EXTEMPORE VERSES. 


SPOKEN AT THE DESIRE OF A GENTLEMAN, 


Taov, genius of connubial love, attend; 

Let ſilent wonder all thy powers ſuſpend ; 

Whilſt to thy glory I devote my lays, 

And pour forth all my grateful heart in praiſe. 
lu lifeleſs ſtrains let vulgar ſatire tell, 

That marriage oft is mixt with Heav'n and hell, 

That conjugal delight is four'd y,*th ſpleen, 

And peace and war compoſe the varied icene 

My muſe a truth ſublimer can aſſert, 

and fing the triumphs of a mutual heart. 

Thrice happy they, who, through life's varied tide, 

With equal peace and gentler motion glide ; 

Whom, though the wave of fortune ſinks or ſwells, 

One reaſon governs, and one with impels; 

Whoſe emulation is to love the beſt; 

Who feel no bliſs, but in each other bleſt ; 

Who know no pleaſure but the joys they give, - 

Nor ceaſe to love, but when they ceaſe to live: 

fate theſe bleſſings in one lot combine, 

Then let th' eternal page record them mine. 


TO THE REV. MR. SPENCE. 
LATE PROFESSOR OF POETRY AT OXFORD, 


Written at Dumfries in the year 1759. 


To tombs of dull theology confin'd, 
Eternal opiates of the active mind) 
Long lay my ſpirits, luli'd in deep repoſe, 
Incapable alike of verſe or proſe. 
Unmark'd by thought or action, every day 
appear'd, and paſs'd in apathy away. 

Our friend, the Doctor t, view'd with deep 


regret, 
My fad cataſtrophe, my lifeleſs ſtate ; 
Explor'd each ancient ſage, whole labours tell 
The force of powerful herb, or magic ſpell. 
Phyſic in vain its boaſted influence try'd; 
My ſtupor incantation's voice defy'd: 
No charm could light my ſancy's languid flame, 
No charm but friendſhip's voice and Spence's name. 
do from the cold embraces of the tomb, 
lavoly'd in deep impenetrable gloom, ſariſe, 
Should Heav'n's great mandate bid ſome wretch 
How would he view the fun with ra viſh'd eyes; 
Admire each part of nature's beauteous ſcene, 
And welcome life and happineſs again 
Amaz'd the doctor ſtood, and loſt in thought, 
Nor could believe the wonder he had wrought; 
Till, fir'd at laſt with ſacerdotal pride, 
*'Tis mine ;—the work is all my own,” he cried, 


The late celebrated Mr. Colin ante 
+ Rev. Mr. FJameſon. 


Vol. XI. | 
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« Henceforth ſome nobler taſk my might ſhall 


« prove, 
© I mean ſome lofty mountain fo remove, 
„With woods and fountains bid it wing its wa 
Through yielding air, and ſettle in the ſea,” 
But recollecting, whence the virtue flow'd 


To which returning life and ſenſe I ow'd, 


He ſnatch'd his pen, and with majeſtic tone, 
Hence Indolence and Sloth,” he cry'd, * be gone; 
« Me, Friendſhip's ſpirit, Spence's name inſpire, 
„My heart is pregnant, and my ſoul on fire; 


Thought crowds on thought, my briſk ideas flow, 


And much ! long to tell, and much to know.“ 
Thus exercis'd, to Lethe's diſmal ſhore 8 

Fled Indolence, and ſought her haunts of yore, 

With all her train forſook the poet's breaſt, 

And left the man completely diſpoſſeſsd. 

If to your very name, by bounteous Heav'n, 

Such bleſt, reſtoring influence has been giv'n, 

How muſt your ſweet approach, your aſpect kind, 

Your foul-reviving converſe, warm the mind! 


TO DR. BEATTIE. 


WIT THE AUTHOR'S POEMS. 


O, wazxw'p by inſpiration's brighteſt fire, 
For whom the muſes ſtring their fav'rite lyre, 
Though with ſuperior genius bleſt, yet deign 
A kind reception to my humbler ſtrain, 


When florid youth impell'd, and fortune ſmil'd, 
'The vocal art my languid hours beguil'd: 
Severer ſtudies now my life engage; 
Reicarches dull, that quench poetic rage; 


From morn to ev'ning deſtin'd to explore 
Th' verbal critic and the ſcholiaſt's lore ; 
Alas! what heam of heav'nly ardour ſhines * 

In muſty lexicons and ſchool divines ? 


Yet, to the darling object of my heart, 
A ſhort, but pleaſing retroſpect I dart; 

Revolye the labours of the tuncful quoir, 

And what I cannot imitate, admire. 


O could my thoughts with all thy ſpirit glow ; 
As thine harmonious, could my accents flow; 
Then, with approving ear, might'ſt thou attend, 
Nor in a Blacklock bluſh to own a friend. 


= 


TO THE REV. DR. OGILVIE. 


« decus, i, noſtrum, melioribus utere fatis.“ 
g ViKkGILs 


Dy ax to the muſes and their tuneful train, 


Whom, long purſu'd, I ſcarce at laſt regain; 

Why ſhould'ſt thou wonder, if, when life declines, 

His antiquated lyre thy friend reſigns. | 

Hap'ly, when youth elate with native force, 

Or emulation fires the generous horſe, = 

He bounds, he ſprings, each nerve elaſtic ſtrains 

And if not victor, ſome diſtinction gains; 

But ſhould the careleſs maſter of the ſteed, 

Cheriſh no more his mettle or his 3 

Indignantly he ſhuns all future ſtrife, 

And waſtes in indolent regret his life. 

Such were his efforts, ſuch his cold reward, 

Whom once thy partial tongue „ 
4 


* 
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Excurſive, on the gentle gales of ſpring, 

He rov'd, whilſt favour imp'd his timid wing : 
Fxhauſted genius now no more inſpires, 

But mourns abortive. hopes and faded fires ; 


The ſhort-liv'd wreath, which once his temples 


grac'd, | 
Fades at the ſickly breath of ſqueamiſh taſte ; 
Whilſt darker days his fainting flames immure 
In cheerleſs gloom and winter premature. 
But thou, my friend, whom higher omens lead, 
Bold to achieve, and mighty to ſucceed, 
For whom freſh laurels, in eternal bloom, 
Impregnate Heav'n and earth with rich perfume ; 
Purſue thy deſtin'd courſe, aſſert thy fame; 
Ev'n Providence ſhall vindicate thy claim: 
Ev'n nature's wreck, refounding through thy lays, 


Shall in its final crafh proclaim thy praiſe, 


TO A FRIEND, 


OF WHOSE HEALTH AND SUCCESS THE AUTHOR 
HAD HEARD, AFTER A LONG ABSENCE. 


'Tnov deareſt of friends to my heart ever known, 
Whoſe enjoyments and ſufferings have till been 
my own, . . | 

Since early we met in ſuſceptible youth, 

When glowing for virtue, and toiling for truth; 

To God one petition, with ſteady regard. 

With ardour inceſſant, my ſpirit preferr'd, 

"Thy life to protract, and thy die Rage augment, 

Now my with is obtain'd, and my boſom content. 
You aſk, by what means I my livelihood gain, 

And how my long conflict with fortune ma*ntain ? 

The queſtion is kind, yet I cannot tell why, 

*Tis hard for a ſpirit like mine to reply. 

If a ſriend with a friend muſt be free and ſincere, 

My veſture is ſimple, and ſober my cheer ; 

But though few my reſources, and vacant my purſe, 


One comfort is left me, things cannot be worſe. 


*Tis vain to repine, as philoſophers ſay, 

So I take what is offer'd, and live as I may; | 

To my wants, ſtill returning, adapt my ſupplies, 

And find in my hope what my fortune denies. 
To the powerful and great had I keenly apply'd, 

Had I toil'd for their plcaſures, or flatter'd their 


ride, 
In ee and wealth I perhaps might have 
flam'd, : 

For learning, for virtne, for ev'ry thing fam'd. 

The gameſter, th' informer, the quack, and the 
; ſmuggler, 

The bully, the player, the mimic, the juggler, 

The diſpenſer of libels, the teller of fortunes, 

And others of equal reſpect and importance, 

Find high reputation and ample ſubſiſtence, 


_ Whilſt craving neceſſity ſtands at a diſtance, 


But who could determine, in ſoundneſs of brain, 
By priefthood or poetry, life to ſuſtain ?- 
Our Maker to ſerve, or our fouls to improve, 
Are taſks felf-rewarded, and labours of love. 
Such with hunger and thirſt are deſervedly paid, 
Tis glorious to ſtarve by fo noble a trade: | 
"Tis guilt and ambition for priefts to pretend 
Their ſame to advance, and their fortune amend ; 
Their fame and their fortune, by pious mankind, 
Are ſuch trifles efteem'd as no mortal ſhould mind. 

Nor lefs by the world is the heav'n-giſted bard, 


In his viſions abandon'd to ind his reward, 


And fill its firſt ſolicitude retain'd ; 
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Can ſenſations of wretchedneſs ever invade 
That breaſt which a” his temple has made ? t gehe 


On the top of Parnaſſus his hermitage lies; « And. 
And who can repine, when ſo near to the ſkies? « In 
For him ſweet ambroſia ſpontaneouſly grows; « All o 
For him Agannippe ſpontaneouſly flows. * Born 
Though the bev'rage be cool, and ethereal the WM © My | 
diet, « Whe 
Fine ſouls, thus regal'd, ſhould be happy and quiet. With 
But I, who ſubſtantial nutrition require, 1 Thro 
Would rather the muſesſhould feed than inſpire, « And 
And whilſt lofty Pindus my fancy explores, « The 
To earth the wild fugitive hunger reſtores, « Err, 
Yet left what I mean be obſcurely expreſs d, Fron 
No call is unanſwer'd, no wiſh unredreſs'd: «Ton 
But other reſources ſnpplied what was wanting, « Whit 
Lefs barren employments than preaching or chant. Wl © - | 
oy | « Thus 
For kw chew I glory to claim as my friend, Jo e. 
May ſtars more propitious thy labours attend; 0 f 
On earth be thy proſpect ſtill ſmiling and bright, I And 
And thy portion $ereafter immortal delight. T Wy 
© Hen 
THE GENEALOGY OF NONSENSE. * 
Wirn long and careful ſcrutiny in vain, 4 3 
I ſearch'd th? obſcure receſſes of my brain; « | circ 
The muſes oft with mournful voice I woo'd, « By m 
To find a plea for ſilence if they could. « rule 
But through my ſearch not one excuſe appear d, Myd 
And not a muſe would anſwer if ſhe heard. Difſoly* 
Thus TI remain'd in anxious, fad ſuſpence, Much r 
Deſpairing aid from reaſon or from ſenſe, For all 
Till from a pow'r, of late well known to fame, Too ſof 
Though not invok'd, the wiſh'd ſolution came. For tim 
Now night incumbent ſhaded half the ball, 
Silence aſſum'd her empire over all, OI 
While on my eyes imperfe& flumbers ſpread Ys nyn 


Their downy wings, and hover'd round my head; 


* ; Wit 
But ſtill internal ſenſe awake remain'd, ith al 
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When lo! with flow deſcent, obſcurely bright, 
Yet cloth'd in darkneſs viſible, not light, 

A form, high tow'ring to the diſtant ſkies, 

In mimic grandeur, ſtood before my eyes: 

As after ſtorms waves faintly laſh the ſhore, 

As hollow winds in rocky caverns roar, Fear, 
Such were the ſounds which pierc'd my trembling 


And chill'd my foul with more than common fear, Hithe 
Thus ſpoke the pow'r:—“ From yon extended Each w. 

« void, With tr; 

« Where Jave's creating hand was ne'er employ'd, And na 
« Where ſoft with hard, and heavy mix'd with WW While e 
«& light, And Bit 

e And heat with cold, maintain eternal fight; With B 
«© Where end the realms of order, form, and day; Salute 1 
«© Where night and chaos hold primeval ſway; For B 
Their firſt, their ever- darling offspring view, Wl. 2 
«© Who comes thy wonted calmneſs to renew. 11 
% Fre yo the mountains rear'd their heads ot The fr 
« i h, + | . 

« Fre yet the radiant ſun illum'd the fly, 18 


« Ere ſwelling hills, or humble vales were ſeen, 


« Or woods the proſpect cheer'd with waving my 

cc green ; ; 15 00 
te Fre nature was, my wond'rous birth I date, ry: f 
« More old than Chance, Neceſlity, or Fate; * 
« Ere yet the muſes touch'd the vocal lyre, With 


« My reverend mother and tumultuous fire Let all) 


P O E M 8. 


© Beheld my wondrous birth with vaſt amaze, 

« AndDiſcord's boundleſs empire roar'd my praiſe. 
« jn me, whate'er by nature is disjoin'd, 

« All oppoſite extremes involy'd you find: 

« Born to retain, by fate's eternal doom, 

« My fire's confuſion, and my mother's gloom. 

« Where'er extend the realms of letter'd pride, 

« With uncontrolPd dominion I preſide; 

Through its deep gloom I dart the doubtful ray, 

« And teach the learned'idiots where to ſtray : 

« The labouring chemiſt, and profound divine, 

« Err, not ſeduc'd by reaſon's light, but mine. 

« From me alone theſe boaſt the wond'rous ſkill 

« To make a myſt' ry more myſterious ſtill; 

« While thoſe purſue by ſcience not their own, 

« The univerſal cure, and philoſophic ſtone. 

« Thus, when the leaden pedant courts my aid, 

6 To cover ignorance with learning's ſhade, 

To ſwell the folio to a proper ſize, 

« And throw the clouds of art o'er nature's eyes, 

« My ſoporific pow'r the ſages own; 

& Hence by the ſacred name of Dulneſs known: 

« But if mercurial ſcribblers pant for fame, 

« Thoſe I inſpire, and Nonſenſe is my name. 

« Suſtain'd by me, thy muſe firſt took her flight, 

6 circumſcrib'd its limits and its height; 

« By me ſhe ſinks, by me ſhe ſoars along; 

& [rule her ſilence, and I prompt her ſong.” 

My doubtsreſolv*d, the goddeſs wing'd her flight, 
Diffoly'd in air, and mix'd with formleſs night. 
Much more the muſe, reluctant. muſt ſuppreſs, 
For all the pow'r of time and fate confeſs; 

Too ſoft her accents, and too weak her pray'r, 
For time or fate, or cruel poſts to hear. 


ODE ON MELISSA'S BIRTH-DAY. 


Ir nymphs and ſwains, whom love inſpires 
With all his pure and faithful fires, 

Fither with joyful ſteps repair ; 

You who his tendereſt tranſports ſhare! 

For lo! in beaut?'s gayeſt pride, 

Summer expands her boſom wide ; 

The ſun no more in clouds enſhrin'd, 

Darts all his glories unconfin'd ; 

The feather'd choir from every ſpray 

Salute Meliſſa's natal day. 


Hither ye nympths and ſhepherds haſte, 
Each with a flow'ry chaplet grac'd, 
Wich tranſport while the ſhades reſound, 
And nature ſpreads her charms around; 
While ev'ry breeze exhales perfumes, ' 
And Bion his mute pipe reſumes ; 
With Bion long diſus d to play, 
valute Meliffa's natal day. 


For Bion long deplor'd his pain 
Through woods and devious wilds in vain; 
A: laſt impel'd by deep deſpair, j 
The ſwain preferr d his ardent pray'r; 
His ardent pray'r Meliſſa heard, 
And every latent ſorrow cheer'd, 
Hs days with ſocial rapture bleſt, 
And ſooth'd each anxious care to reſt. 
Tune, ſhepherds, tune the feſtive lay, 
And hail Meliſſa's natal day. 


With nature's incenſe to the ſkies 
Let all your fervid wiſhes riſe, 


That Heav'n and earth may join to hed 


— 


— 
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Their choiceſt bleſſings on her head 
That years protra@ted, as they flow, 
May pleaſures more ſublime beſtow ; 
While by ſucceeding years ſurpaſt, 
The happieſt ſtill may be the laſt; 
And thus each circling ſun difplay, 


A more auſpicious natal day. 


ODE TO AURORA. 
OX MELISSA 's „In TA-Bar. : 


Or time and nature eldeſt born, 

t. merge thou roſy-finger'd morn, 

Emerge, in pureſt dreſs array'd, : 
And chace from Heav'n night's envious ſhade, 
That I once more may, pleas'd, ſurvey, 
And hail Meliſſa's natal day. 


Of time and nature eldeſt born, 
— 6 thou roſy-finger'd morn : 
In order at the eaſtern gate 
The hours to draw thy chariot wait; 
Whilſt zephyr, on his balmy wings, 
Mild nature's fragrant tribute brings, 
With odours ſweet to ſtrew thy way, 
And grace the bland, revolving day. 


But as thou lead'ſt the radiant ſphere, 
That gilds its birth, and marks the year, 
And as his ſtronger glories riſe, 

Diffus'd around th' expanded ſkies, 

Till cloth'd with beams ſerenely bright, 

All Heav'n's vaſt concave flames with light; 
So, when, through life's protracted day, 
Meliſſa ſtill purſues her way, 

Her virtues with thy ſplendour vie, A 
Increaſing to the mental eye: POP 
Though IG conſpicuous, not leſs dear, 

Long may they Bion's proſpect cheer ; 

So ſhall his heart no more repine. 

Bleſs'd with her rays, though robb'd of thine. 


- TO DR. EVANS. 


Dex Doctor, as it is moſt fit, 

Your accuſation Imdmit 

In all its force, nor rack my brain, 
By quirks and ſubterfuges vain, 

To throw my conduct into ſhade, 
And thus your juſt rebuke evade. 
But, ſince convicted now I ſtand, 
And wait correction from your hand, 
Be merciful as thou art ſtrong, 
And recognize the power of ſong. 
For, while in accents deep and hoarſe, 
She breathes contrition and-remorſe, 
The muſe's penitential train, 

For pardon cannot ſue in vain. 

But, let me, with profound reſpect, 
A ſad miſtake of your's correct. 
When once th' Aonian maids diſcover 
Some favour for a youthful lover, 
You think their paſſion ſtill as keen 
For him at ſixty as ſixteen. 

Alas the ſex you little know, 

Their ruling paflion is a beau. 
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The wrinkPd brow, th' extinguiſh'd eye, TO MR. DALZEL, Th' i 
From female hearts ne'er gain a ſigh. | | Claſp 
The brilliant glance, the cheek vermile, PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN THE UNIVEREty Far 
25 elaſtic nerve, th' enchanting ſmile, Un eee 22 
Theſe, only theſe, can hearts confine : * Wit 
Of ladies human or divine: „ ramen eng 
_ ſt Surf ee BE be, Ceaſe my reluctant abſence to upbraid; . 
7 4 
This ines Who libetirs to acyatt Each joy I loſe, when you no more are ſeen, Then 
Of imperfection human wit, The raptur'd heart, th' enthuſiaſtic eye, [mind Dece! 
Will find he undertakes a taſk The bright conception darting throug the Then 
That proves what his opponents aſk ; From my remoteſt hopes how far they fly, Virtu 
And feel, to his eternal coſt, | And leave a gloomy ſolitude behind ? In * 
His own attempts refute his boaſt. Ethereal people of each glowing ſcene, _ 
Forc d, by experience and ſenſation, W pictur'd 4 ſight, Wai 
e e OA e ber 2 11 Of ever beauteous and celeſtial mien: 27 1 
or, ſhould my pride my words reftrain, ö "hs 
Theſe lays 455 aeg be fact too plain. rin mee of night? Whet 
Cloth'd in a lion's ſkin, the aſs | No more the harp ſhall Polyhymnia tune, Whet 
At ſirit might for a lion paſs; No warbling flute Enterpe's breath inſpire, Whe! 
But when the ſtupid creature bray'd, | Ah! why for ever ſilent, why ſo ſoon Whe! 
His real ſelf he ſoon betray d, Should every muſe forbear to ſtrike the lyre? And 
And every ſtick and eyery itone To me a faded form e'en nature wears; Wee 
8 „ % d, 24 —_ Is known. Its vivid colours every flow'r reſigns, — 
3 ee eee The blaſted lawns no tint of verdure cheers, Wall: 
; WC net Lay ele 50 3 8 Shorn of his beams the ſun more faintly ſhine, Wi Vorn 
'The obſervation of the crowd. : | Age, hood-wink'd age, exterminates the whole, And! 
Vet, ſpite of all the ills that prey She o'er the proſpect night and horror ſpreads; i Wou 
On cbbing life from day to day, | Her endleſs winter intercepts the ſoul, The | 
It warm'd my veins with youthful fire, From limpid fountains and enchanted meads, But | 
And rais'd my heart a cubit hicher, „ Shhech0: had RE TREE With 
To hear your own kind words expreſs 3 . ke p — 8 Rabies e 1 3 ve view, Exert 
Your competition and ſucceſs. Th 3 * . ren . gens wget wow — = In we 
So, when portentous ſymptoms threat ok +, ee be- pd We lf PRE re Th 
Your patients with impending fate, DRE ay conre, ape antiuate ty lay. My 
At your approach may they recede, Yet from th* ungrateful boſom of the tomb 
And ſickneſs lift its drooping head; Should Jaſon's magic wife emerge once more, Exem 
a While health and joy your nod obey, Nor thou, nor ſhe, my genius could relume; My 1 
And fly where'er you point their way. Nor thou, nor the, the flame of youth reſtore, I Till 
One great achievement till remains, Leav 
One triumph, worthy of your pains; eh, 10 DR. DOWNMAN, IN LONDON, Fo 
Could you the-thefts of time reſtore, | j ; With 
And make me what l was of yore, | To the fond muſe, who ſings of rural joys, Tis t 
In ſpite of fortune's utmoſt ſpleen, Involv'd in politics, and ſmoke and noiſe, Draw 
Which bards oft feel to intervene, | Her Scotian ſiſter gratulation ſends, To b 
I might, perhaps, as friend with friend, Fleas'd that her taſte, not on her place depends, Or th 
At »hrewſbury ſome evenings pend ; For oft contagions in the city breeze, Oh! 
There, in abuſe that meant no harm, Hovering unſeen, unfelt, the fancy ſeize: And 
Aſſert the ſoul of humour warm; Surrounding objects catch the roving eye, Full 
And laugh at thoſe whoſe lives provoke And taſtes with ſituations oft comply. And 
The ſatire we effuſe in joke. IPA There part;-paſſion wears the form of truth, 
And now, perhaps, you with to know, Pleaſure in virtue's maſk ſeduces youth, 
With your old friends, how matters go; Still handing round the ſweet Circean bowl, 
What ſtate of health they {till enjoy, To warp the judgment, and pervert the ſoul. Yes, 
And how their various hours employ ? Ye early plans and wiſhes then adicu, Nay 
But this detail more glibly flows We ſeek not what is fair, but what is new; Thou 
In eaſy ſtyle and humble proſe; i Each former prepoſſeſſion leaves the heart, By b 
And, with more patience, will be heard. And nature yieldsto meretricious art. : Tho! 
To my Meliſſa when transferr'd. Ohl iſ in heav'n ſome choſen curſe remain, Invo] 
If faults acknowledg'd be forgiven, Nor thunders roll, nor lightnings flaſh in vain, Thou 
And all our former odds made even, Curs'd be the wretch who cities firſt deſign d, No ft 
Pray write me ſoon, to let me ſee EP To blaſt each native worth of human kind. To fi 
How much ſuperior you can be | When firſt Aſtrea ſaw their ſtructures riſe, And 
To doQtors in divinity. Fir'd with indignant rage, ſhe ſought the {kics, W. 
Meanwhile, believe me ſtill ſincere, | ; Of ſt 
Whatever guiſe my conduct wear, | * This gentleman delivered à courſe of critical !e&urt Prot! 
And till with friendſhip, no leſs fervent, en poetry, which did honour to the ſeminary in ubid l That 
Your molt obgdient humble ſervant. | is engaged, and to the'country where be lives, 


Th' ingenious wiſh, that in one wide embrace 
Claſp'd nature's frame, and glow'd for all her race, 
Fair hoſpitality, in bleſſing bleſt, 

prime val candour, of tranſlucent breaſt, 

With horror ſnuddering at the baneful ſight, 
Retir'd, the vow'd companions of her flight: 

Then from her boſom hell difgorg'd her train, 
The luſt of pleaſure, and the thirſt of gain, 

Then pride luxurious rear ' d her creſt on high, 
Deceit then forg'd the name, and cogg'd the die, 
Then lawleſs tyrants from the throne decreed 
Virtue to toil, and innocence to bleed. 

In heart a tyger, though in looks a child, 
Aſſaſlination ſtabb'd his friend, and ſmil'd; 

While perjury, with unaverted eye 

1 luvok'd the God of truth to ſeal a lie. 

O conſcious peace! to ſew indulg'd by fate, 


VERMITY 


ray'd, 


re ſeen, 


, mind, 
0 ug the 
iy, 


ught? When ſhall I find once more thy dear retreat? 

e, When {hall my ſteps the guiltleſs ſcenes explore, 

Pire, Where virtue's ſmiles the age of gold reſtore, 
Where charity to all her arms extends, 

Iyre? And as ſhe numbers faces, numbers friends? 


Where unaffected ſympathy appears 
In cordial ſmiles, or undiſſembled tears? 
Where innocence and mirth, the farmer's wealth, 


war Walk hand in hand with exerciſe and health? 
tines, WY Nor when the ſetting ſun withdraws his ray, 
whole, And labour cloſes with the cloſing day, 
ſpreads; i Would 1, with haughty inſolence, avoid 
rue ſcenes where ſimple nature is enjoy'd; 

neads, But pleas'd, in frolic, or diſcourſe engage 

: With ſportive youth, or hoſpitable age, 
nen, Exert my talents to amuſe the throng 


4 In wond'rous legend, or in rural ſong. 
Thus, by no wiſh for alteration ſeiz'd, 
My wy 9 - pleaſing, with my neighbours 


ö pleas'd, 

more, Exempt from each exceſs of bliſs or woe, 

ne; My ſetting hours ſhould uniformly flow, 
reftore, Till nature to the duſt theſe limbs conſign'd, 


Leaving a ſhort, but well-earn'd fame behind. 
JN, For thee, whom nature and the muſe inſpire 
With taſte refin'd, and elegant defire, 
'Tis thine, where'er thou mov'ſt, thy bliſs to find, 
Drawn from the native treaſures of thy mind; 
To brighten life with love or friend{hip's ray, 
nds, Or through the muſe's land in rapture's ſtray. 

Oh! may thy ſoul her fay*rite objects gain, 

And not a wiſh aſpire to heav'n in vain ! 

Full on thy lateſt . may genius ſhine, 

And each domeſtic happineſs be thine ! 


th, | 
| TO THE SAME. 
ul, Yes, 'tis reſolv'd, in nature's ſpite, 
Nay more, reſolv'd in rhyme to write: 
; Though to my chamber's walls confin'd 
By beating rains, and roaring wind, 
: Though lowring, as the wint'ry ſky, 
in, Involv'd in ſpleen my ſpirits lie, 
Ain, Though cold, as hyperborean ſnows, 
'd, No feeble ray of genius glows, 


To friendſhip tribute let me pay, 

: And gratitude's beheſts obey. 

dcs. Whilſt man in this precarious ſtation 

Of ſtruggle and of fluctuation, 

Protracts his being, is it ſtrange 

That humour, genius, wit, ſhould change ? 


4 
o 1 


P O E Me. 


The mind which moſt of force inherits, 

Mult feel viciſſitude of ſpirits: | 

And happieſt they, who leaſt depreſt, 

Of life's bad bargain make the beſt. 

Thus, though my ſong he can't commend, 

TH” attempt will pleaſe my gentle friend; 

For he of life's uncertain round 

The cloudy and ſerene hath found. 
Cheering, as ſummer's balmy ſhowers, 

To thirſty herbs and languid flowers, 

Your late epiſtle reach'd my ear, $ 

And fill'd my heart with joy ſincere. 

Before my eyes in proſpect plain 

Appear'd the conſecrated fane. 

Where friendſhip's holy preſence ſhines, 

And grief diſarms, and bliſs refines. 

Long may the beauteous fabric riſe, 

Unite all hearts and charm all-eyes, 

Above all contingency and time, 

Stable as earth, as heav'n ſublime ! 

And while its more than ſolar light 

Through nature's frame flows piercing bright, 

May we through life's ambiguous maze 

Imbibe its moſt auſpicious rays; 

View unimpair'd its ſweet-exiſtence, 

By length of years, or local diſtance; 

And while our hearts revolve the paſt, 

Still feel its warmeſt moments laſt ! 

With each kind wiſh which friendſhip knows, 

For you Meliſſa's boſom glows. 


{ Her heart capacious and fincere, £3 


Where thoſe once priz'd mult ſtill be dear, 
Though long of ſilence ſhe complains, 
For Theſpia all her love retains. 

Now, whether proſe your fancy pleaſe, 
The ſtyle of elegance and caſe, 
Or whether ſtrains ſo debonair, 
As might from anguiſh charm deſpair, 
To us at leaſt a pittance deal, 


Who long to ſee your hand and ſeal. 


TO MELISSA. 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1790. 


Dr ae, welcome ſharer of wy breaſt, 
Of friends the kindeſt and the beſt, 
What numbers ſhall the muſe employ, 
To ſpeak my gratitude and joy ? 
Twice ten times has the circling year, 
And oftener, finiſh'd its career, 


Since firſt in Hymen's ſacred bands, 


With mingl'd hearts we join'd our hands, 
Auſpicious hour! from whence I date 
The brighteſt colours of my fate; 
From whence felicity alone, 
To my dejected heart was known. - | 
For then, my days from woe to ſcreen, 
Thy watchful tenderneſs was ſeen ; 
Nor did irs kind attentions miſs 
To heighten and improve my bliſs, 
Oft have I felt its pleaſing power 
Delude the ſolitary hour; 
Oft has it charm'd the cruel ſmart, 
When pain and anguiſh rack'd my heart, 
Thus may our days which yet remain, 
Be free from bitterneſs and pain 
So limpid ſtreams ſtill purer grow, 


For ever bright'ning as they flow, 
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n death muſt come, for come it will, 

And I heav'u's purpoſes ſulfil, 

When heart with heart, and ſoul with ſoul 

Blending, I reach life's utmoſt goal, 

When nature's debt this frame ſhall pay, 

And earth receive my mortal clay; 

Not unconcern'd ſhalt thou behold 

My aſhes mingling with the mold; 

But drop a tear, and heave a ſigh, 

Yet hope to meet me in the ſky; 

When, life's continual] ſuff rings o' er, 

We joyful meet, to part no more. 


TO TWO SISTERS, 
ON THEIR WEDDING-DAT. 
An Epiſtle. 


Dax ladies, whilſt the nuptial hour at hand 
Muſt all your time, and all your thoughts de- 
mand. | 
Though all the Nine my tuneful ſtrain inſpir'd, 
My heart though all the force of friendſhip fir'd, 
Though warm'd with tranſport for my lovely 
theme, 

I wou'd not long your kind attention claim: 

Yet let me join the gratulating throng, | 
And breathe to Heav'n one ardent with in ſong. 
That all your future days, ſerene and bright, 
May flow diſtinguiſh'd by fincere delight; 

That full ſucceſs your wiſhes may attend, 

And Heav'n's beſt bleflings on your heads deſcend ; 
That love and joy may on each period wait, 
While hoary Time unrolls the page of fate; 

Till all who hear your deſtiny admire, 

Nor more from Heav'n to make them bleſs'd re- 


uire ; 

Till * — mothers, who your lot ſurvey, 

Thus in the fondneſs of their fouls ſhall pray : 

May my fair daughter, or my fav'rite ſon, 

« Be hlefs'd, and live and love as theſe have 
done.“ f 


ESTIMATE OF HUMAN GREATNESS. 
IN IMITATION OF A FRENCH EPIGRAM, 


Ons night I dream'd, and dreams may oft prove 
true, 

That to this fooliſh world I bade adiev. 

With ſolemn rites, and decent grief deplor'd, 

My friends to mother earth her gift reſtor'd. 

But O! eternal inſult to my ſhade, 

Cloſe by a vile plebeian corſe was laid ! 

Enrag'd, confin'd, I try'd to ſhift my ground; 

But all attempts were unſucceſsful found. 

Be gone, groſs lump, I cry'd in high diſdain, 

No ſlave of abject birth ſhall here remain. 

Be diſtant far—to nobler names give way, 

And mix with vulgar duſt thy ſordid clay. 

Thou fool! thou wretch ! a hollow voice reply'd, 

Now learn the impotence of wealth and pride; 

Hereditary names and honours, here, 

With all their farce and tinſel diſappear. 

In theſe dark realms, Death's reptile heralds 
trace . 


From one ſole origin all human race: 5 | 


I 


THE WORKS OF BLACKLOCK. 


On all the line one equal lot attends; 
From duſt it riſes and to duſt deſcends. 
Here pale ambition, quitting pomp and form, 
Admits her laſt—beft counſellor, a worm. 
Here nature's charter ſtands confirm'd alone: 
The grave is leſs precarious than the throne, 
Then ſeek not here pre-eminence and ſtate, 
But own and bleſs th' impartial will of fate; 
With life, its errors and its whims reſign, 
Nor think a beggar's title worſe than thine. 


TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS or 
HAMILTON, 


ON HER RECOVERY FROM CHILD-BED, 
After the Birth of the Marguis of Clydeſdale, 


HAT! nature's lovelieſt work and darling care, 

| Whofe worth and beauty equal praiſes claim, 

Form'd Heav'n's ſupreme beneficence to ſhare, 
A nation's wonder, and a mother's name, 


No venal muſe with mercenary praiſe, 

Inſults thy taſte, or wounds thy modeſt ear; 
When Heav'n, or heav'nly beauty prompts her lap 
As high the theme, the tribute flows ſincere. 


Bleſs'd be the hours, which, with auſpicious flight, 
Reicore thy former health and native bloom; 
To bid the wiſhing world its eyes delight, 
And fame, with all her mouths, thy praiſe rr. 
ſume. 


O may the infant product of thy pain, 
Beyond a mother's wiſh to greatneſs riſe ; 
The cloudleſs glories of his race ſuſtain, 
On earth belov'd, and honour'd in the ſkies. 


Fraught with the richeſt, nobleſt gifts of fate, 
Serenely gay may all thy moments roll; 

To crown thy days let ev'ry pleaſure wait, 
Bright as thy charms, and ſpotleſs as thy ſoul 


ODE 


- ON A EAVOURITE LAP-DOG., 


PRETTY, ſportive, happy creature, 
Full of lite, and full of play, 

Taught to live by faithful nature, 
Never canſt thou miſs thy way. 


By her dictates kind infiructed, 
Thou avoid'ft each real ſmart; 

We, by other rules conducted, 
Loſe our joy to ſhow our art. 


Undiſguis'd, each reigning paſſion 
When thou mov'ſt or look'ſt we ſee ; 

Were the ſame with us the faſhion, 
Happy mortals would we be! 


May her favour ſtill purſue thee, 

Who propos'd thee for my theme; 
Till ſuperior charms ſubdue thee, 
And inſpire a nobler flame. 


In each other bleſs'd and bleſſing, 


Years of plealure let them live; 


Impio! 
While 


1 
Witho 
And n 


te, 


P O E 


fach all active worth poſſeſſing, 
Earth admires or heav'n can give, 


TO A SUCCESSFUL RIVAL, 


WHO SAID IRONICALLY, HE PITLIED THE AUTHOR. 


Tuou pity ! fond unthinking boy, 

Falſely elate with diſtant joy, | 
Did e'er thy heart the kind emotion know, 
Th' endearing hangs of ſywpathetic woe! 


Yes; as on Nile's prolific ſhore, 
The monſters, cloy'd with recent gore, 
dad o'er the reeking carcaſe howling lie, 
Such tears, ſincere as thine, o'erflow the mur- 
d'rer's eye. 
O loſt to virtue! loſt to ſhame! 
Beneath fair friendſhip's holy name, 
Impious to tempt, and ſubtle to betray, 
While heav'n and earth the daring crime ſurvey. | 


What devil arm'd thy front with ſtee], 
To feign a grief thou ne'er couldit feel; 
Without a bluſh, the faithleſs ſigh to heave, 
And mourn the mortal tab thy own curs'd dag- 
ger gave ? 


But if to heav'n's impartial throne, 
The piercing ſigh and bitter groan, 
For juſt redreſs, on angel wings ariſe, | 
Then dread the blaſting vengeance of the ſkies. 


Ah, where will rage my ſoul impel? 
How high the tide of fury ſwell ? 
Fool! thus to curſe the man whole ev'ry ſmart 
Muſt pierce thy inmoſt ſoul, muſt wound Clarin- 
da's heart. 


CATO UTICENSIS TO HIS WIFE AT 
ROME. 


Ix diſtant regions, freedom's laſt retreat, 

Where Rome and ſhe their final criſis wait, 

Cato reflects how much he once was bleſt, 

And greets with health the fav'rite of his breaſt- 
Oh: when my foul with retroſpective eyes 

Beholds each ſcene of paſt enjoyment rile, 

Ere vice and Heav'n's irrevocable doom 

Shook the firm baſis of imperial Rome; 

What horrors muſt this patriot heart congeal ! 

What mult a father and an huſband feel ! 

Ye moments, deſtin'd to eternal flight, 

Who ſhone on each domeſiic blefling bright, 

Who ſaw me with earth's legiſlators join'd, 

Balance the ſacred rights of human kind, 

No more my foul your bleſs'd return muſt know, 

Conſign'd to fetters, infamy, and woe; 

Expeli'd from Rome, and all that's dear, we fly 

Through fruitleſs deſerts, and a flaming ſky, 

Where thunders roar inceflant, lightnings glare, 

And plagues unnumber'd taint the boundleſs air ; 

Where ſerpents, children of eternal night, 

Enſure perdition with their mortal bite; 

Where burning ſands to heav'n in ſurges roll, 


l 


And ſcorching heats evaporate the ſoul, 


M S. 


Yet pleas'd theſe harſh extremes of fate we bear; 
For liberty, heav'n's nobleſt gift, is here. 

Unaw'd by pow'r, from venal ſhackles free, 
Our hands accompliſh what our hearts decree. 
Yet here, where anguiſh, want, and horror reign, 
The heav'nly power explores a ſeat in vain. ' 
Ambitious blood-hounds hold her cloſe in view, 
Faithful to ſcent, and active to purſue. . 

See o'er the ſpacious globe their courſe they bend, 
See conqueſt and ſucceſs their ſteps attend. 
Oceans in vain to ſtop their paſſage flow, 

And mountains riſe in everlaſting ſnow. 
Obſequious billows own tyrannic ſway, 

And viorms have learn'd to flatter and obey. 


Eternal Pow'rs! whoſe will is nature's guide, 


Who o'er high heav'n and earth and hell prefide, 
Muſt then that plan of liberty expire, 


1 Which patriot boſoms more than lite deſire? 


Is public happineſs for ever fled, 

For which the ſage explor'd aud hero bled ? 
Shall Pompey's blood the coaſt of Egypt Rain ? 
Shall civil ſlaughter load Pharſalia's plain? 
With reeking gore ſhall plunder'd temples flow? 
Is Jove or Cæſar god of all below? 


| Be curs'd the time when pleaſure and her train, 


O'er Rome extended firſt their fatal reign ; 
For O! 'twas then, in that deteſted hour, 
That firſt the luſt of treaſure and of power 
From public wetfare could our views divert, 
And quench each virtue ia the human heart, 


THE CHRONICLE OF A HEART, 


IN IMITATION OF COVWLEY., 


How often my heart has by love been o'erthrown, 
Whaert grand revolutions its empire has known, 
You alk me, dear friend, then attend the ſad ſtrain, 
Since you bid me renew ſuch ineffable pain. 
Derry down, down, hey derry down. 


For who that has got e'er an eye in his pate, 

So diſmal a tale without tears can relate; 

Or who ſuch dire annals recal to his mind, 
Without burſting in ſighs both before and behind? 


This Kingdom, as authors impartial have told, 
At firit was elective, but afterwards ſald ; 

For experience will ſhow whoe'er pleaſes to try, 
That kiugdoms are venal when ſubjects can buy. 


Lovely Peggy, the firſt in ſucceſſion and name, 


Was early inveſted with honour ſupreme ; 


But a bold ſon of Mars, who grew fond of. her 
torm, [ior 
Swore himſelf into grace, and ſurpris'd her by 


| Maria ſucceeded in honour and place, 


By laughing and ſqueezing, and ſong and grimace, 
But her favours, alas, iike her carriage was free, 


Beſtow'd on the whole male creatien but me. 


Next Marg'ret the ſecond attempted the chaſe ; 
Though the ſmall- pox aud age had enamell'd her 


face, 


She ſuſtain'd her pretence ans merite et. ſans loix, 
And carried her point by a Je ne ſgats quoi. 


| The heart which ſotamely acknowledg'd her ſway, 


Still ſuffer'd in filence, and kent her at bay, 
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Till old time had at laſt ſo much mellow'd her 


charms, 
That ſhe dropt with a breezein a liv*ryman's arms. 


nhe next eaſy conqueſt, Belinda, was thine, 
in'd by the muſical tinkle of coin: 
But ſnhe, more enamour'd of ſport than of prey, 
Had a fiſh in her hook which ſhe wanted to pla y. 


High hopes were her baits; but if truth were 
confeſs'd, 
A good ſtill in proſpect i is not good poſſeſs'd; 


For the fool found too late he had taken a tartar, 


Retreated with wounds, and begg'd ſtoutly for 
quarter, 


 Urania came next, and with ſubtle addreſs, 
Diſcover'd no open attempts to poſſeſs: 

But when fairly admitted, of conqueſt ſecure, 

She acknowledgd'd no law but her will and her 


pow'r. 


For ſeven tedious years, to get rid of her chain, 
All force prov'd abortive, all ſtratagem vain, 
Till a youth with much fatneſs and gravity bleſt, 
Her perſon detain'd by a lawful arreſt. 


To a reign ſo deſpotic, though guiltleſs of blood, 
No wonder a long interregnum enſu'd ; (plain, 
For an aſs, though the patienteſt brute of the 
Once Jaded and gall'd, will beware of the rein. 


Now the kingdom ſtands doubtful itſelf to ſur- 
render, 

To Chloe the ſprightly, or Celia the tes: 

But if once it were out of this pitiful caſe, 

No law but the ſalique henceforth ſhall take place“. 


SONG, 
INSCRIBED TO A FRIEND. 
Iz imitation of Shenſtone. 


CEASE, ceaſe, my dear friend, to explore, 
From whence, and how piercing my ſmart : 
Let the charms of the nymph I adore, 
Excuſe, and interpret my heart : 
Then how much I admire, you ſhall prove, 
When like me you are taught to admire ; 
And imagine how boundleſs my love, 
When you number the charms that inſpire. 


Thou ſunſhine more dear to my fight, 
To my life more eſſential than air, 
To wy ſoul ſhe is perfect delight, 
To my ſenſe all that's pleafing and fair. 
The ſwains who her beauty behold, 
With traniport applaud ev'ry charm, 
And ſwear that the breaſt mutt be cold, 
Which a beam ſo intenſe cannot warm. 


Ah! ſay, will ſhe ſlightly forego 
A conqueſt, though humble, yet ſure ? 
Will ſhe leave a poor ſhepherd to woe, 
Who for her ev'ry bliſs would procure? 
Alas! too preſaging my fears, 
Too jealous my ſoul of its bliſs ; 
Methinks ſbe already appears, 
To foreſee, and elude my addreſs. 


* Toft of the charadters here e are real, 
but the paſſions fictiti- us. 
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Does my boldneſs offend my dear maid ? 
Is my fondneſs loquacious and free? 
Are my vilits too frequently paid; - 
Or my converſe unworthy of thee ? 
Yet when grief was too big for my breaſt 
And labour'd in ſighs to complain, 
Its ſtruggles I oft have ſuppreit, 
And filence impos'd on my pain. 


And oft, while, by tenderneſs caught, 
To my charmer's retirement I flew, 

I reproach'd the fond abſerice of thought, 
And in bluſhing confuſion withdrew, 

My ſpeech, though too little refin'd, 
Though ſimple and awkward my mien; 

Yet ſtill, ſnould thou deign to be kind, 
What a wondertul change might be ſeen, 


Ah, Strephon ! how vain thy deſire, 
Thy numbers and muſic how vain, 
While merit and fortune conſpire 
The ſmiles of the nymph to obtain? 
Yet ceaſe to upbraid the ſoft choice, 
Though it ne'er ſhould determine for thee, 
If thy heart in her joy may rejoice, 
Unhappy thou never canſt be. 


ABSENCE, 
A SONG, 
In the Manner of Shenflotie. 


Le rivers ſo limpid and clear, 


Who reflect as in cadence you flow, 
All the beauties that vary the year, 


All the flow'rs on your margins that grow! 


How bteſt on your banks could I dwell, 
Were Meliſſa the pleaſure to ſhare, 
And teach your ſweet echoes to tell 
With what fondneſs I doat on the fair ! 
Ye harveſts that wave on the breeze 
As far as the view can extend! 
Ye mountains, umbrageous with trees, 
Whoſe tops ſo majellic aſcend ! 
Your landſcape what joy to ſurvey, 
Were Meliſſa with me to admire ! 
Then the harveſt would glitter. how gay, 
| How majeſtic the mountains aſpire ! 
In penſive regret, whilſt I rove, 
The fragrance of flow'rs to inhale 
Or watch from the paſture and grove, 
Each muſic that fioats on the gale. 
Alas! the delufion how vain ! 
Nor odours nor harmony pleaſe 
A heart agonizing with pain, 
Which tries ev'ry poſture for eaſe. 
If anxious to flatter my woes, 
Or the langour of abſence to cheer, 
Her breath I would catch in the roſe, 
Or her voice in the nightingale hear. 
To cheat my deipair of its prey, 
What object her charms can aſſume ? 
How harſh is the nightingale's lay, 
How inſipid the rofe's perfume ? 
Ye zephyrs that viſit my fair, 
Ye ſun-beams around her that play, 


Does her ſympathy dwell on my care? 


Does ſhe number the hours of my ſtay ? 
Firſt periſh ambition and wealth, 
Firſt periſh all elſe that is dear, 


— 


Fre one ſigh ſhould eſcape her by ftealth, 
Ere my abſence ſhould coſt her one tear. 
When, when ſhall her beauties once more 
This deſolate boſom ſurpriſe ? 
Ye fates! the bleſt moments reſtore 
When I baſk'd in the beams of her eyes, 
When, with ſweet emulation of heart, 4 
Our kindneſs we firuggled to ſhow ; 
But the more that we ſtrove to impart, 
We felt it more ardently glow. 


PROLOGUE TO SIR HARRY GAYLOVE X. 


May one in conſcience credit what you ſay? - 
A Scotch production ! Heaven and earth ! a play! 
What mortal prov'd ſo hardy to achieve it. 
Repeat your tale to ſuch as will believe it. 

Yet this can, ſure, be no inſidious art, 

No bite, the modern way of being ſmart: 

You tell me every actor has his part. 

This night, you ſay, the critics may abuſe 

A female comedy, a virgin muſe. — 
Luxurious ſcandal! let me join the fray, 

In its damnation hiſs my breath away; 

Teach native taſte and genius to ſubſide, 

And yield the palm to literary pride. 

With eaſy, flowing, unaffected wit, 

This muſe, it ſeems, aſpires to charm che pit; 
On truth and nature for ſucceſs depends, 

And takes the friends of virtue for her friends. 
Truth, nature, virtue ; inſolent pretence ! 

Deep ſhall ſhe feel, and curſe her weak defence ; 
By fad, yet ſure experience taught ere long, 
How ſoon a catcal diſſipates the throng. £ 
As ghoits recede before the morning ray ; 

As falling ſnows in ſummer melt away, 

So {wift theſe thin chimeras wing their flight 
From braying dulueſs, and from hiſſing ſpite. 
Yet ſome, perhaps, by prepoſſeſſion led, 

In Ariſtotle and Longinus read, 

May hear her voice with rapture and ſurpriſe, 
And ſwear ſhe is Thalia in diſguiſe. 

Others whom patriot views with zeal inſpire, 
May wiſh with praiſe to fan her native fire, 
Till wide diffus'd the heav*nly ſplendor riſe, 
Immenſe as ocean, lofty as the ſkies. 

But you, for nobler enterpriſes born, 

Who virtue, taſte, and nature hold in ſcorn, 
With loud inceſſant hiſs exert your rage, 

Till vice and dulneſs triumph on the ſtage. 


A PANEGYRIC ON GREAT BRITAIN. 


SHOULD all the angry fates decree 

To damn their wretched progeny, 

And for that purpoſe give them bi 

In the moſt curſed ſpot of earth, 

Where, in heav'n's eyes, even Sodom might 
Appear, as virtue, pure and bright; 

They could not chooſe a place more fit than 
The ſelf-devoted iſle of Britain. 

So ſung a bard devour'd with ſpleen; 

But prejudic'd his ſong 1 ween, 

And flander all from top to toe 

As by induction we ſhall ſhow. 


* Written by Miſs Marſball, author of © Cla- 
© rinda Cathcart,” * Alicia Montague,” c. and 
publiſhed at Edinburgh by ſubſcription in to, 1772. 
The Epilogue was given by Dr. Downman. 


—_— 


Wo POEM 8. . 20g 


Come, then, ye ſouls who love to dwell 
With Meditation in her cell; As. 
Or you, through virtue's walks who range 
With more delight than through th' ase 
With me this tablature ſurvey, 
This art's and nature's coup d efſas. 
'Fhen ſay, kind reader, on thy ſoul, 
From th' Arctic to th' Antarctic pole, 
From clime to clime, from zone to zone, 
Can ſuch a heav'n on earth be ſhown, 
Where tempeſts never lift their voices, V 
Bur every thing that lives rejoices ? 
Nor can they doubt, that they exift 
Who feel themſelves ſupremely bleſt: 
So free from error, pain, or vice, 


Is this terreſtrial paradiſe. 3 


3 indeed, the curious eye 
May veſtiges of want deſcry; 


| But men, who would be good and wiſe 


Too dearly cannot freedom prize; 

And what our ſhare of liberty, 

Unleſs to ſtarve, we may be free ? 
Compaſſion has been much addreſs'd 

For indigence by wealth oppreſs'd; 

But hungry maws and empty purſes 

By fools alone are reckon'd curſes: 

Wouldſt thou for ever be ſecure 

From luxury? continue poor. 

To thoſe whom various wants depreſs, ' 

In vain temptation courts acceſs; 

In rags and leanneſs ſafe they lie, 

Nor brothels haunt, nor boroughs buy; 


Nor raſhly at Change Ally play 2 


Their credit, caſh, and ſouls away. 
Detraction baſely may complain 

Of vice's triumph, virtue's bane; 

Genius and learning paint diſgrac'd, 

And mourn the ſad decline of taſte : 

But wiſdom takes a different tone, 
And aſks, how virtue may be known;“ 
Untry'd, alike all men appear 

Endu'd with rectitude ſincere; 

And to diſtinguiſh what is beſt 
Probation is the only teſt. 

Hence, if the charmer we exclude 

To meagre meals and ſolitude, 

Her importunities refuſe, 

And for her ſake her friends abuſe 
Heaven knows, tis with reluctant heart 
We give her infamy or ſmart; 

Conſcious her luſtre muſt increaſe, 
Proportion'd to her deep diſtreſs, 

Was ever learning, even of yore, 

Rever*d or cultivated more? / 

Did ſhe more wonders e' er diſplay, 

Or eer diffuſe a brighter day 

Each ancient ſage a ſyſtem form'd, 
Which with ſucceſs his followers ſtorm'd, 
Diſplay'd its folly in one word, 


To rear another as abſurd. 


But we, by ſtronger wings ſuſtain'd, 
Have nature's penetralia gain'd; 
And from our deep reſearch agree 
That all is blank nonentity. 
To obſervation we appeal _- 
If taſte could ever more prevail: 
What two legg'd thing can ſtrike your ſight 
But arrogates 2 critic's right ? 


_—— 
—— - 
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How harſh this period runs, he cries, 
With foaming mouth and glaring eyes? 
This epithet is without grace; 
That dmile quite out of place; 
Theſe verſes walk not, but are driven; 
This quantity is falſe, by heaven; 
This ſentence is involv'd and dark; 
Theſe portraitures no colours marx; 
Theſe een abſurd and dull; 
Confound the author's leaden ſkull. 
_ Hither Aonian maids repair; 
No theme can more deſerve your care; 
Intoxicate your vot'ry's brain 
With liberal draughts from Hippocrene ; 
Tune every lyre, expand each wing ; 
A nobler game you cannot ſpring ; 
Ranſack your magazine of rant, 
For Britiſh commerce next we chant. 

See how ſhe mounts her paper pinions, 
And ſoars through nature's wide dominions! 
Keen to import from every where 
Whate'er is beauteous, rich, or rare. 
Hark! ſhe commands, and to the ſkies 
A thouſand magic ſtructures riſe ; 

But if her fiat ſhe reverſe, . 
At once the mighty domes diſperſe, 
'Their evaneſcent forms impair, 
And loſe themſelves in gloomy air : 
So boys, amus'd with empty ſhow, 
Of ſoap and water bubbles blow; 
At firſt a while, when upward ſent, 
They grace the fluid element; 
But quickly burſting in the wind 
A dirty moiſture leave behind. 

Metal with heads of kings impreſs'd 
Much hocus pocus once poſſeſs'd ; 
Could merit, ſoul, and. conſcience buy, 
Could purchaſe all beneath the ſky. 
The potent queen beheld its force 
Eſtabliſh'd firm as nature's courſe ; 

Nor long indifferent could ſurvey ; 
Reſolv'd her puiſſance to. eſſay, 

With ſorc'ries that might puzzle hell, 
To paper ſhe transferr'd the ſpell. 
Switt as Cumzan Sibyl's lay 

Th' emphatic billets wing'd their way; 
Fach man indulg'd the fond opinion, 
That he alone was fortune's minion ; 
Till from experience fad and late, 

He feit, and curs'd his alter'd ſtate : 
'Thus, if Dan Gay has told us true, 

The wight who kept the ghoſt in view“, 
Of e a dream'd, but waking found 
What, ſmell'd, the nicer ſenſe would wound. 

Of credit crack'd and failing trade 

A mighty pother has been made: 

The whining crowd inſult their betters, 
And bankrupts call inſolvent debtors. 
But ſay, what mortal could refuſe 

His all in ſuch a way to loſe ? 

In thin attire and fimple fare 

You bid adieu to anxious care; 

Wealth, only wealth, in terror pines; 
' Broods o'er her coffers and her mines; 


* See the riſible tale from which this alluſion is drawn, 
in Gays poems, vol. i. p. 55. 


> 


* 


Tho beggar, from ſuch panic free 
Is bleſl in ho eſs e : 

Hail, Anglia! thrice and four times hail! 
Calm be thy ſeas and fair thy gale, 
That wafts, replete with various ſtore, 
Thy floating domes from ſhore to ſhore, 
Till they, for trifles well refign'd *, . 
Fraught with the ſpoils of human kind, 
At length their native coaſt regain, 

And mock the tumults of the main; 
The main by nature form'd like thee 
To bellow Wilkes and liberty ? 

But who in numbers moſt ſublime 
Thy glory's arduous height can climb? 
What fire, what energy of ſpeech 
Thy flaming patriot zeal can reach ? 
The patriot ſons of Greece and Rome 
Shall in oblivion's deepeſt gloom 
Henceforth retire, with grief and ſhame, 

Eclips'd by thy tuperior fame. 


| Who can thy glorious Wilkes deſcribe, 


Who never gave nor took a bribe, 

For thee is cruel, falſe, and lewd, 

And damns his ſoul for public good! 

Or who thy ſapient Junius paint, 

From heav'n to teach our rulers ſent ! 

Thy Junius, whoſe prolific pate 

Teems with philoſophy of Nate. 
Through all his road the circling ſun, 

Though poſting ſince the world begun, 

Could ne'er behold ſo bleſt a realm, 

Such ſkilful pilots at its helm; 

Premiers whoſe only private good 


Courtiers to each parole ſo juſt, 
Such objects of implicit ruſt; 
Voters, whoſe honour is ſo nice, 
Not worlds of gems could pay their price; 
And repreſentatives ſo choice, 
Heav'n's bliſs can ne'er ſuborn their voice. 

Thy gen'rous ſpirit ſtill diſdains 
Illiberal prepoſſeſſion's chains, | 
Uncircumſcrib'd by times or places. 
The ſpacious univerſe embraces: 
This let thy ſiſter realm declare, 
Inur'd thy love, thy praiſe, to ſhare; 
With local jealouſy untainted, 
How are her wants by thee prevented! 
Her ſons, as of one common nation, 
Admitted to participation 
Of all emoluments and honours ; 
Yet hew ungrateful to their donors ! 

Let thoſe in equal ſtrains, who can, 
Delineate thy domeſtic plan : 
What ſcorn of all diſhoneſt gains, 
Even in thy meaneſt peaſant reigns ? 
With what defire, what taſte refin'd 
Each yeoman cultivates his mind ? 
When to thy hoſpitable dome, 
As to their known, their native home, 
Thy neighbours and thy friends repair, 
Feſtivity and mirth to ſhare ; 
Reaſon ſedate, experience hoar, 
And peace protect the ſacred door; 


* The contemptible trinkets, exchanged in trade ib 
barbarous nations, for ſubſtantial and valuable commudi- 
ties, are too well known to be here recapitulated. 


Is public intereſt well purſu'd ; | 2 


Fæurit, 


* E 


P O E MS. 
When affluence property confounds, 51 9 | 


While abſlinence with mild control 
Supplies thy board and fills thy bowl. 
From aqueous e om and ſober cheer 
Eternal ſmiles thy features wear: . 
Rich wines and ſapid viands feed 
The leper and the ſuicide. 
Far ailant from thy tranquil ſhore 
Thou hear'ſt the hydra faction roar, 
While firm accord within thy ſtates 
Each council forms and regulates. 

If, life's dull uniform to ſhun, 
Thy youths a courſe more vary'd run; 
In hopes to thrive by art's alchymic, 
Thy brave diſorders too we mimic z 
With willing heart, though awkward grace, 
Thy maxims and thy modes embrace. 
We call for bills we cannot pay 
Loſe wealth we ne'er poſſeſs'd at play; 
As peacock's proud, as church-rats poor, 
Yet bucks of bloods in miniature: 
Thus, in his car, the pageant god * 


Along the brazen convex rode, 


Cut in mock thunder many a caper, 

And brandiſh'd high the flaming taper; 

Till cruſh'd by real bolts he fell, 

The hiſs and ridicule of hell. 
Let 2 aſſert, that knowledge 

Frequents alone the duſty college, 

As if recluſe, the heav'nly fair, 

In cobwebs, dirt, and putrid air, 

Were pleas'd to glean, from muſty pages, 

The refuſe of pedantic ages, 

Collecting with inceſſant pains 

The feculence of ſtupid brains. 

In its pretended ſeminary 

We ſcorn to hunt the noble quarry, 

And nature's theatre explore, 

The only ſource of genuine lore. 

The dull reſults of time and thought 

May puzzle idiots, as they ought ; 

From active life experience flows, 

And with experience wiſdom grows; 

Her we purſue, with fails unfuri'd, 

Through her academy, the world. 
Our laws fo ſtrict, ſo multifarious, 

2 can never be precarious; _ 
eſides, ſhould former ſtatutes fail, 

We ſtill ena, and ne'er repeal f. 

That theſe adminiſter'd may be 

With moſt religious equity, 

Deceit and rapine to withſtand, 

The ſons of 1 hemis ſwarm the land. 

It has indeed been-urg'd by ſpite, 

When two heroic maſtiffs fight, 

To both the combatants unknown, 

A third may come and ſnatch the bone; 


* This mythological cataſtropbe is elegantly deſcribed 
in Virgil's ZEncid, beck vi. ver. 585. 

+ Alt an early period of the Roman empire, multiplicity 
of laws was complained of as an intolerable grievance. 
The latos of every free ſlate muſt certainly be the voice 
of its repreſentatives ; but if theſe are not from time to 
time abridged, they muſt fevell to an extent ſo enormous, 
that the ſtudy Twill become incomprehenſible even to laws 
gers themſelves ; flatutes contradicicry to each other may 
be enafied ; and the lieges can ſeliom or never act with 


ſrarity, left igncrantly they foorld incur their penalties, 


lar 


And men forget its proper boun 
Aab fe "ens hy 


| Secure the fortunes left behind. 


How much her power is here confeſs'd, 
Let modeſt excellence atteſt, 


When from the nameleſs crowd ſelected 


She ſhines admir'd, careſs' d, reſpected; 
While fools and knaves, depriv'd of fame, 
Though wealth and int'reft urge their claim, 
No more for eminence contend, 

But to their native rank deſcend. 

Sweet Heav'n! what kind attachments here 
Neighbours, relations, friends, endear ! 
What tender intercourſe they, hold! 

With love that never waxes cold! 

So bleſt, ſo perfect is their unity, 

(Since none from pain can boaſt immunity) 
That if one heart or head but ache, 

The reſt in ſympathy partake ; 

Nor on his woe themſelves obtrude, 

But mourn the ſad viciſſitude; 

Or that againſt ſuch miſadventure 

Their other friends may caveats enter, 

in Chriſtian charity they tell 

By what miſconduct it befel; 

Yet, though by manners interdicted, 

"They ceale to viſit th' afflicted, 

Still each requeſt they freely grant, - 
Except the boon their ſuppliants want; 

For ſuch demands ſhould they provide, 
Patience in life could ne'er be try'd. 

Our maids and matrons, chaſte and pure, 

Not ev'n the ſhade of man endure, 

But think the higheſt heav'n's unclean, 

If ſtain'd with creatures maſculine ; 

Their groſſeſt thoughts, were they cxpreſs'd all, 
Might well become a dying veſtal. 

Their very names a charm might be 

To cure the rage of jealouſy. 

Behold with wonder and ſurpriſe, 

How quick through virtue's ſcale they riſe, 
Nor with a flow progreſſi ve motion, 

By all the ardour of devotion ! 

Yet, oſtentation to avoid, 

What bleſt expedients are employ'd! 

No worth in native guiſe diſplay d, 

But exercis'd in maſquerade; , 
Not the monaltic veil ſo pious, 

Through which ev'n envy cannot ſpy us; 
And whilſt at large our virtues play, 
Behind the ſhade our perſons ſtay. 

Say conſcience! if not quite extinct, 
While reaſon, ſenſe, and int'reſt wink'd; 
Say, conſcience ! for thou truly know'ſt, 


How much religion we can boaſt : 1 
Enough to point the Deiſt's jeers; | J 
Enough to ſet us by the ears; 


Enough a decent cloak to faſhion 

For fraud or feuds to put frelh on; 
Enough to manage guileleſs hearts 

By prieſtcraſt's proſtituted arts; 
Enough the mobile to enrage 

Againſt the ſin of patronage; 

Enough for fools or knaves to ſwear by, 
And give its ſanction to a mere lie. 

To crowd a potentate's levee 

With endleſs importunity, 
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Is deem'd impertinent and rude : 

Why then on Heav'n's repoſe intrude ? 

For this we ſeldom go to prayers, 

But leave to gods their own affairs ; 
At church improvement ne'er purſue ; 
The pulpit yields us nothing new; 
And inſtitutions, well we know, 4 
By frequent uſe inſipid grow. 

To us the tavern or the ſtews 

Afford more edifying views; 

For there, without, and eke within, 

Appears the turpitude of ſin. 
Thus, laviſn in my country's praiſe, 

The pleaſing taſk itſelf repays. 

Whate'er for preference appeals, 

Natale Solum till prevails; 

Still to my heart my country whiſpers, 
(Not like our modern female liſpers, 
But with a voice more ſweet than ſong) 
O! love me much, and love me long ;” 
Deep mingling with the purple tide, 
Through all my veins her accents glide. 
For this polarity of mind, | 
Would ſhe be grateful, juſt, or kind, 
From Church or State no perquiſite 
I aſk my wiſhes to complete. 

Let penſions, poſts, douceurs accrue 

To thoſe whoſe ſervice makes them due: 
I only from her bounty crave 

A decent fate, and peaceful grave. 


THE GRAHAM: | 


AN HEROIC BALLAD, 
In Four Cantos. 


CANTO I. 


Ix former days, when Scotia hurl'd 
Againſt her ſiſter realm the ſpear, 

When on her frontiers war unfurl'd 

His bloody flag from year to year; 

When wonder fill'd th' attentive world 
Her glorious conflicts charm'd to hear, 

By native virtue ſav'd from thrall, 

Whilſt wealth and power conſpir'd her fall. 


Of noble ſoul and lineage high, 

Amongſt her chiefs was Graham rever'd: 
But wan his cheek, and dim his eye; 
Keen ſmart he prov'd, yet keener fear'd : 
No Howard echoed ſigh for figh, 

No plighted maid his bofom cheer'd: 
His love, his confidence abus'd 

He deem'd, and thus his ſoul effus'd. 


* Rife, winds of heav'n, to tempeſt riſe ; 
Flames flath, and cataracts deſcend !=— 
No ſtorms convulſing earth and ſkies, 
Like thoſe which now my boſom rend: 
Should chaos order's reign ſurpriſe, 

And heaven, and earth, and ocean blend, 
No anarchy could vex the void, 

Like ſacred peace of mind deſtroy'd. 


Sweet peace of mind! ſeraphic gueſt ! 
Ho long thy abſence ſhall I mcurn ? 
From yon bright merfions of the bleſt 
With all thy placid train return; 


For hell is center'd in my breaſt, 
There ſtill its hotteſt fervours burn. 
No more, ye tortur'd ghoſts, repine, 
Since leſs acute your pains than mine. 


Of all the ills that rage ſo rife, 

(And ha! from ills what ſtate is free?) 
Of all the plagues that prey on life, 
God's heavieſt curſe is jealouſy ; 

Of love and hate eternal ſtrife : 

When ſhall it ceaſe to torture me? 

Oh ! when ſhall ſtreams of blood atone 
For Scotia's wrongs and for my own ? 


Juſt God! that he, to whom my heart, 
Acceſſible as light and air, 

Was fond its wiſhes to impart, 
With whom its inmoſt thoughts to ſhare, 
Theſe confines falſely ſhould deſert, 
Though preſcient of his friend's deſpair ; 
Unſeen deſert, and baſely teal 

What, loſt to madneſs I muſt feel!“ 


Thus Graham, inexorably bent 

His rival or himſelf to ſlay, 

Then ſhap'd his courſe with fell intent 
To where Northumbria's warriors lay; 
Nor night his journey could prevent, 
Nor danger intercept his way ; 

He reck'd not how he ſped, nor where: 
They dread no ruin who deſpair, 


Singly (for ſuch was his command) 
He meant to meet his gallant foe ; 

But choſen men, a worthy band, 

Who vow'd to ſhare his weal or woe, 
When he his hardy purpoſe plann'd 
Th' important ſecret chanc'd to know; 
Remotely theſe his ſteps purſue, 


| Unſeen, yet keep him ſtill in view. 


Determin'd on revenge or death, 
And guided by a dubious ray, 5 


Th' intrepid hero held his way; 
Upbraiding much his eaſy faith, 

Which arts ſo flimſey could betray; 

At length he reach'd the wide campaign 
Where fix'd Northumbria's tents remain. 


And now the genial hours prepare 

To yoke Aurora's roſy teem ; 

Her bluſhes ting'd through humid air 
The riſing hill and cryſtal ſtream ; 
While with increaſing light more fair, 
More ſweet the opeuing proſpect ſeem : 
But ſouls involv'd in forrow'r gloom 

No landſcapes charm, no rays illume. 


When now the hoſtile camp he ſpy'd, 

In filence ſolemn and profound ; 

* Here, here the milcreant reſts (he cry d) 
Who gave my peace its mortal wound: 

A while the wretch who heav'n defy'd, 
May with ſucceſs in guilt be crown'd ; 
Yet crimes like theſe though long ſecure, 
At laſt for vengeance prove mature.” 


No emblematic ſigns pourtray'd - 


Within its orb his buckler bore ; 


Through many a rough and winding path 


Nor then the variegated plaid 

Around his manly cheſt he wore; 
His name, his form, no mark betray'd, 
Which jealous caution might explore: 
Thus through the ſtrong and watchful guard 
He paſs'd unqueſtion'd, undebarr'd. 


« By all the glories of my race a 
'Tis Graham himſelf! (young Howard ſaid) ; 
He comes to brave me face to face, 

He comes to claim the reſcu'd maid ; 

So may my ſoul in heaven find grace 

When moſt ſhe needs her powerful aid, 

As I his challenge ſhall receive, 

Since one or both muſt feaſt the grave. 


And thou by early fate remov'd 

From all that renders being dear, 

Oh ſtill remember'd, ſtil! belov'd, 

My vow, fraternal ſpirit, hear! 

That vengeance, which ſo tardy prov'd, 
Scotia at laſt ſhall learn to fear, 

Shall expiate from unnumber'd veins 

A brother's blood, a captive's chains.” 


He ſnatch'd his ſword, he pois'd his ſhield, 
He iſſu'd to confront the foe, ; 

As bickering flames involve a field 

Where arid heath and {ſtubble grow: 

His breaft, with native courage ſteel'd, 
On fear could ne'er one thought beſtow : 
Yet e'er his ſteps could far proceed, 

The Scot advanc'd and check'd his ſpeed. 


« Bluſh, traitor, bluſh (enrag'd he ſaid), 

If ſtill ſuſceptible of ſhame, 

If benefits with wrongs repaid _. 

From heav'n and earth juſt vengeance claim: 
But fools and cowards may upbraid, 

In ſpeeches fierce, in action tame; 

The righteous Pow'r that rules og high 

And arms alone our cauſe can try.” 


He ceas'd; and Howard thus reply'd : 
* Impetuous boy, thy rage reſtrain ; 
Ere now thy force I had defy'd, 

But other taſks my arm detain : 

For know, to mortify thy pride, 

Thou ow'ſt thy life to my difdain ; 
Thy country tirſt I meant to quell, 
Then deſtin'd thee for death and hell. 


How well it ſuits the heart of Graham 

To doubt his friend, though known fincere : 
That heart which baſe defigns inflame, 

Such baſe deſigns may juſtly fear: 

From all the various mouths of fame 

Thy vile ſuſpicions reach my ear. 

Now if unſcourg'd thy crime remains. 

No more eternal juſtice reigns. 


Traitor, my foul retorts with ſcorn 

On thy opprobrious clans and thee. ' 
The nymph thou teek'ſ I found forlorn, 
From baſe attempts I ſet her free; 
When hence by brutal ruffians borne, 
For aid ſhe call'd on Heav'n and me. 
Where then was that vindictive arm 
Portending now ſuch Wy harm ? 


| Theſe arts for weaker dupes reſerve, 


With tears and anxious vigils ſpent, 
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In vain that rage which bends thy brow, - _. | 
Thy boaſts, thy menaces are vain; 25 
By Heav'n's omnipotence I vow, 

Nor perjury my ſoul ſhall ſtain; 

Not all thy country's force, nor thou, 

The beauteous capture ſhall regain : 

Mine now fhe is, and mine ſhall be, 

Indignant Scot, in ſpite of thee. _ \ 


But whilſt in Heav'n's unerring ſcale 

Our quivering deſtinies appear, 

And which ſhall fall, and which prevail, 

By no decition yet ſeems clear ; "= 

I could unfoid a wond'rous tale, ; . 
Whoſe lighteſt word demands thy ear 

But haſte we hence where friends nor foes 

Can in our quarrel interpoſe.“ 


** Damn'd ſubterfuge to make me ſwerve! 
(Thus Graham reſum'd with fervid ire): 


They raiſe my indignation higher: 
When wretches, who in dungeons ſtarve, 
Nor light, nor air, nor food deſire, 

Then may my heart its wrath ſuſpend 
Till thy infidious tale ſhall end.” 


Ne brandft thou with evaſive fright, 
(Cry'd Howard with protended ſteel); 
Who for thy fury or thy might : 
Supreme contempt alone can feel! 
Which heart ſhall now decline the fight, 
Which beats with fears it would conceal, 
Th' impending inſtant ſhall diſplay ; 
Hark : hov'ring ravens croak for prey.“ 


— 


Now front to front the champions ſtood. 
And hew'd and 1lafh'd, and thunder'd blows; 
Whilſt through th' adjacent hills and wood, 
The propagated clangour roſe : 18 
Anna, with eyes in tears bedew'd, mae 
Had heard them talk, and ſeen them cloſe 
With pallid cheek, and trembling frame, 
Between the combatants ſhe came. 


For Heav'n's ſweet ſake, ere you engage, 

Attend to love's, to friendſhip's call! 

If blood alone can quench your rage, 

Mine, mine I offer, take it all. 

Could I have form'd the ſad preſage, 0 
That oue of two ſo dear ſhould fall, 3 
Ere I this curſed hour ſurvey'd, _ 

To fate that tribute I had paid. 


Oh Graham! in whom for ever dwells 
Concenter'd all my ſouls delight, 

What frenzy now thy mind impels 

To urge this-inauſpicious fight? 

That fury which thy boſom ſwells, 4 
May in his blood its conqueſt write; 
But ſay, is this his nobleſt meed 
Who reſcued me, by Graham to bleed? 


While full of thee I lonely ſtray'd, 


To breathe in ſome ſequeſter'd ſhade | 
The grief with which my heart was rent. 
Villians, who lay in ambuſcade, 


And watch'd aud wiſh'd for this event, 
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My perſon ſeiz'd, and bore away, | 
To lawleſs force a feeble prey. 


In vain my eyes with ſorrow ſtream's, 
In vain my threats, in vain my pray'r, 
In vain to heav'n and earth I ſcream'd, 
And beat my breaſt, and tore my hair; 
But when each hope extin& I deem'd, 
Extinct in ruin and deſpair, 

This Howard like an angel came, 
And ſav'd at once my life and fame. 


Nor thou, as heav'n ſupremely good, 
Refuſe my plaints thy gentle ear; 

Should Graham beneath thy hand ſubdu'd 
Expire by deſtiny ſevere, 

Say, can that hand in blood embru'd, 

In Graham's warm blood, to me be dear? 
Or can the life of him I love 

To me a grateful offering prove? 


Now hear my voice, ye chieftans, hear, 
Eternal fate is in the ſound; 

Let each theſe hated broils forbear, 

In leagues of holy friendſhip bound : 
Should either lift the hoſtile ſpear, 

And ftretch his rival on the ground, 
Firſt heav'n and hell ſhall be ally'd 
Ere I became the victor's bride.” 
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Snx ended: and her varying charms 

A thouſand agitations ſhow ; 

When all at once they heard alarms 

As from a fierce advancing foe : 

To arms! the camp reſounds, to arms! 
Wide and more wide the tumults grow; 
From heart to heart contagion flies, 
And all in wild diſorder riſe. 


What felt the valiant heart of Graham 
When he defcry'd the mad' ning throng ? 
Conflicting paſſions ſhook his frame; 
He knew th' opponent army ſtrong. 
Rapid as heaven's exploſive flame, 

* To ſtop his friends, he ſtepp'd along; 
Whilſt ruſhing on, with rapid view, 

He recogniz'd his faithful few. 


« What mean my ſoldiers? (loud he cry'd) 
Behold your leader ſafe reſtor d. 
Would heav'n ! in anguiſh T had died, 

Ere conſcious of this deed abhorr'd: 

Thus unprovok'd, unſanctify'd, 
What right had you to draw the ſword ? 
Raſh men ! was expiation due ; 


For private wrongs to me or you?“ 


Thus he rebuk'd though in deſpair 

Their gallant ardour to reftrain ; 

Loft in th' expanſe of turbid air 
Expoſtulation prov'd in vain ; 

Diſcord and havoc every where 

In luxury of triumph reign ; 

The groan of death, th* exulting roar, 

The ſuppliant ſhrieks, heav'n's concave tore. 


A ſtorm of lances now they threw, 


Whilſt on each point deſtruction flies ; 


And ſtarting from th' elaſtic yew 

A cloud of ſhafts obſcure the ſkies. 
Te hoſts of heav'n, what blaſts my view?! 

(With voice exerted, Howard cries) : 
What laurels can theſe daſtards gain, 
When handfuls fall by myriads ſlain ? 


Hence, execrable cowards, hence! 
Shrink to your holes, and tremble there! 
| Whoſe blood is ſpilt without expence, 
Whom mercy hardly deigas to ſpare. 
This band (fo mighty, ſo immenſe) ! 

To hungry dogs and fowls of air, 

My troop alone ſhall quickly throw : 
Hear Percy's voice in mine, and go.“ 


This Elliot heard. for war renown'd, 

In danger's front ſeverely try'd : 

He graſp'd his ſword, he groan'd profound, 
| Then with ſarcaſtic ſmile reply'd : 

Ves, if your words like darts could wound, 
If foes were vanquiſh'd when deſcry'd, 


Trophies from hence you might extort, 


| Like thoſe obtain'd at Agincourt. 


Such trophies let your annals boaſt, 

| Their truth I mean not to refute; 
Yet were thoſe precious archives loſt, 

Our juniors might the facts diſpute, 

| Unleſs your formidable hoſt 

More recent wonders execute: 

Yet Edward play'd a ſafer game, 

And filch'd a blootlleſs diadem,” 


He ſpake : and rear'd his ſhining blade, 
With mortal proweſs to deſcend; 

Nor vainly had his might effay'd, 

In death the hero to extend; 


| But by the ſhiv'ring ſteel betray'd, 


His ſtroke abortive miſs'd its end; 
Yet ſtunn'd and giddy Howard reel'd, 
And thund'ring preſs the ſanguine field. 


Him, ſtaggering, Elliot thus addreſs'd : 

It yet unhurt thy life remains, 

If yet of wonted ſtrength poſſeſs'd. 

Nor wound thy vital current drains, 
(Advantage o'er a foe depreſsd, 
Though in her power, my ſoul diſdains) 


4 Ariſe, thy ſcatter'd arms reſume, 


Nor proſtrate ſhare a vulgar doom.” 


He ſaid; and with extended hand, 

At once from earth the chieftan rears, 
Though circled by a furious band 

Of foes, with quivers arm'd and ſpears, 
Then fear firſt Howard's ſoul unmann'd, 
For Elliot's life ; nor vain his fears ; 

An arrow from an unknown bow, 
Struck deep, and laid the hero low, 


Long torpid o'er the bleeding corſe, 
Howard in ſilent horror hung; x 
Depriv'd of ſenſe, depriv'd of force, 
And all his tout with anguith wrung 2 
Not with more exquiſite remorie 

Did guilt e'er feel her bofom ſtung, 
Than Howaid felt intenſe regret, 


| 


Though guiltleſs of the warrior's fate. 
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As fires in ſome volcano pent, 

That on its melting inwards prey, 
With ſtruggling rage explore a vent, 
And burſt reſiſtleſs into day; 

50 now, impatient of reſtraint, 

jn tears his anguiſh found its way: 
By grief his ſoul to madneſs driv'n, 
Thus wild expoſtulates with heav'n: 


« Ye powers that o'er this orb prefide ! 
Muſt worth thus periſh premature ? 
Should chance the helm of nature guide, 
What greater ills could man endure ? 
His hoary fire, his blooming bride, 

His orphan babes, in hope ſecure, 

Shall view him cold and lifeleſs earth, 
Then curſe the period of their birth. 


Oft of a ſeer the Scots have told, 
Before whoſe heav'n-directed eyes 
Remote events of things, caroll'd 

By deſtiny, ſucceſſive riſe ; 

Why could not he this ſtroke behold, 
Which now to heav'n for pity cries? 
But victims to the future blind, 

We muſt purſue the courſe aſſign'd. 


Deteſted inſtrument of ill, 

Into thy ſheath, my ſword, return ! 
From nature tears enough diſtil, 
Condemn'd inherent woes to mourn. 
O thou | whoſe dear remains muſt fill, 
Inſtead of mine, th' untimely urn, 
Would I had felt the ſad decree, 

And yielded up my ſoul for thee ! 


Yet bear, my ſoldiers, bear him hence, 
And whilſt his vital warmth remains, 

Aid nature, ftraggling in ſuſpenſe, 

And ſtop th' effuſion of his veins ; 

Cheriſh returning life and ſenfe ; 

For if the chief his ſtrength regains, 
Honour and wealth on him ſha!l wait, 
Whoſe hand retards th' approach of fate.” 


As when two adverſe blaſts deſcend 

To ſtrive for empire o'er the main, 

This way, and that, the furge they bend, 
While both their native force retain 
Thus arms to arms oppos'd contend 

For conqueſt on th* empurpled plain; 

Yet unfatigu'd with wounds and toil, 
Nor theſe advance, nor thoſe recoil. 


Still ſtruggling with ſuperior pow'rs, 

The hardy Scots maintain their ground, 
Though fate its pregnant quiver ſhow'rs, 
And death in carnage wantons round.— 
While on his forehead vengeance lowrs, 
Forth Percy iſſues with a bound; 

His wrathful eyes perdition dart, T 
And thus he pours his pregnant heart: 


God's ſplendour ! ſhall a lawleſs crew 
Of vagrant thieves your might reſtrain ? 
Shall hands ſo feeble, troops ſo few, 
Repel this vaſt, this martial train? 

Or do my ſenſes tell me true, 

Or have enchantments turn'd my brain ? 
Retter in death my eyes were ſeal'd, 
Than ſee my country's ſpirit yield. 
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But you, oh England's ſpurious race ! 
In other feats diſtinguiſh'd ſhine : | 
The trembling arm and lilied face 

For other fights their ſtars deſign. 
Vile offspring! deſtin'd to diſgrace 
Your native foil, your generous line? 
To heav'n and earth, ſay, ſhall I tell, 


In what achievements you excel? 


To gorge the feaſt, to drain the bowl, 


To loiter near the blazing fire; 


To waſte the night without controul, 
Indulging groſs or le d defire : 4 


For theſe, though doom'd in flames to how}, 


To joys no nobler you aſpire ; 
Theſe are your ſov'reign bliſs alone, 
The heav'n you ſeek, the god you own. 


But if unchaſtis'd hence you fly, 


Though dogg'd with penitence and ſhame, 


The death of cowards let me die, 

And flander blaſt my ſpotleſs fame. 
Oh curſe, that form ſhould men belie, 
In viſage, not in heart the ſame! 
Shall honour, life, and ſoul at ſtake, 
No ſpark of Engliſh valour wake?“ 


With ſpirit from their chief inhal'd 
Whilſt all their might his troopr exert, 
A piercing ſhriek their ears aſſail'd, 
Sad emphaſis of female ſmart. 

At this the ſoul of Howard fail'd ; 
Cold horror thrill'd his boding heart, 
When lo! his ſwimming eyes explore 
Their neareſt object ſtain'd with gore: 


Her reſcue nobly Graham eſſay'd, 
And interpos'd a maſſy ſnield?- 
But impotent his fingle aid , 


His hands employ'd, no ſword could wield; 


Nor could his utmoſt force pervade, 


Th” embattel'd ranks that throng'd the fieldz _ 


This, torn with anguiſh, Howard ſaw, 
Nor could remain, nor durſt withdraw. 


„ Oh liſt, for merey's ſake ! (he cry'd}; 


Mercy, chief glory of the brave ! 
Suſpend your ſtrife by him who died, 
From endleſs death your ſouls to fave ! 


_ Elſe beauty's bloſſom, virtue's pride, 


Scarce blown, muſt wither in the grave. 
Oh let me to her aid be gone, | 
Prevent her fate, or ſeek my own!“ 


Then, by the ſacred name abjur d, 
Suſpenſe prevail'd in ev'ry mind ; 
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Whilſt Graham, no more by troops immur'd, 


A paſſage free rejoic'd to find: 

His lovely charge, from harm ſecur'd, 
He in a neighbouring tent reſign'd : 
Thence through the habitations round, 
Relief he ſought, relief he found, 


Of matrons now, a weeping train, 
Attended round the fair diſtreſt : 
With ſkilful hand, and care humane, 


The blood they ſtopt, the wound they dreſt, 


The more they view'd, the leſs their pain, 


For ſlightly was the hurt impreſt, 
And, ſhould her mind ſerene endure, 


Suſceptible of ſpeedy cure. 
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By undeſigning fury thrown, 6 
The weapon, ere it reach'd the fair, 
Had through a ſpacious diſtance flown, 
And idly ſpent its force in air. 


When to the rivals this was known, 


What joy they felt, from what deſpair ! 
80 joy the guilty when from heaven 
They hear pronounc'd their fins forgiv'n. 
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AND now in milder taſks engag'd, 

The wants of nature to repair ; 

No longer war the armies wag'd, 

Their dead and wounded claim'd their care; 
In truce their mutual honour pledg'd, 

Both pleas'd, the common ſafety ſhare ; 
While Graham and Howard in one tent, 
The tranquil hour in parley ſpent, 


Thus Graham began: Let local hate 
And jealous rage, be cancell'd here; 
And now that myſtery of fate, 

Whoſe lighteſt word demands my ear, 
In this calm interval, relate 

With temper candid and ſincere ; 

Each dark event minutely ſhow, 

And how I ſtand concern'd, to know.” 


To whom his rival: From my tongue 
Expect the ſtory. but in part : 

Of Caledonian lineage ſprung, _ | 
Thou deem'ſt the charmer of thy heart; 
There thou beheld'ſt her firſt when young, 
There firſt thou felt'ſt the pleaſing ſmart, 
Which ſince o'er all thy boſom reigns, 

And conftitutes its joys or pains. 


But erſt, when urg'd by youthful heat 
To ſatisfy a brother's ſhade, 

I plung'd myſelf. beyond retreat, 
Where all its horrors war diſplay'd. 
And by this conduct indiſcreet, 

To Scotland pris'ner was convey'd : 
A fire with years and honours grac'd, 
To me her various fortunes trac'd. 


For as by chance our way ſhe croſs'd, 

* Thou view, (ſaid he) that lovely maid, 
Heaven's darling image, nature's boaſt, 
% Virtue by beauty's hand array'd ; 

Yet in the ſtorms of fortune toſt, 
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When heaven's bleſt beam ſhe ſcarce ſurvey'd ; 


Her from the womb no fire embrac'd, 
No gladneſs hail'd, no ſplendour grac'd. 


* With England's troops, in hoſtile guiſe, 

« A godlike youth adorn'd the field, 

* Who, till he gain'd ſome high empriſe, 

4 His name and pedigree conceal'd : 

« But partial fortune oft denies 

« The-mecd which bright deſert ſhould yield, 
„ Ruſhing unguarded on the fray, : 

* Too-ſoon deprefs'd by wounds he lay. 


« Him Eliot, hoſpitable knight, 

4 Convuls'd with pain, and drench'd in gore, 
** Beheld, and through the ſhock of fight, 

« Surviving to his manſion bore; © 
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His daughter, melting at the fight, 

The blooming hero to reſtore, 

+ Apply'd each ſalutary art, 

And cur'd his wound, but pierc'd his heart. 


For in his chamber, while confin'd, 


* With anguiſh more intenſe he pin'd, 
*+* Than that extinguiſh'd by her care. 


| 2 r eee by the pitying fair, 


He breath'd the torment of his mind, 


Nor ſhe reluctant heard his pray'r : 
A prieſt (unknown to Elliot) came, 
And with heaven's ſanction crown'd their flame, 


By honour call'd, impell'd by hope, 
Once more in arms the hero roſe, 
Renown's eternal worth to crop, 
Which high on danger's ſummit grows: 
But doom'd with mightier force to cope, 
And circjed by a world of foes; 

„My life, my love, my hopes, farewel !' 
He ſaid; and cruſh'd by numbers, fell. 


The father every worth confeſt, 
Which the young bridegroom's ſoul adorn'd; 
Yet, for his country prepoſſeſs'd, | 
All overtures from England ſcorn'd ; 
Nor ceas'd the ſtranger to deteſt, 
Who from his arms his child ſuborn'd, 
. Nor view'd with nature's fond regard, 
Her ſoul depreſs'd, her form impair'd ; 


Her period of geſtation o'er, 

And nature ſtruggling for relief, 

* Her orphan babe the mother bore, 
Sad heir of indigence and grief ! 

* Then, baniſh'd from her father's door, 

By mandates from the angry chief, 
Within a convent's walls confin'd, 

Her ſuff ring ſpirit ſhe reſign'd. 


Let inſtinct, pow'rful in his breaſt, 


| « {Though with determin'd hate inflam'd) 


The ſmiling infant he careſs'd, 
And for his once-lov'd Anna nam'd: 
His hand her lighteſt wants redreſs'd, 


* Yet would not own the charming maid, 


| © Till aature's debt his daughter paid. 


Then *gan his ſtubborn ſoul to melt; 
Emotions till that hour unknown, 
Through all his alter'd mind he felt, 
Which injur'd nature might atone ; 
* Still in his breaſt the parent dwelt, 
No reign'd triumphant and alone; 


{ * Transferr'd from fortune's barren waſte, 


e His eyes ſhe charm'd, his manſion grac'd.” 


* Thus far the chief, nor more he knew ; 
For hid in night's impervious veil, 

The youth's deſcent eludes our view, 
Nor can we gain this ſad detail, 

Where firſt that vernal bloſſom grew, 
Whoſe ruin hoſtile eyes bewail : 

His birth from England all atteſt, 
Deep ſecrecy involves the reſt.” 


Whilſt thus in Scotland I remain'd 


A wretched captive on parole, 


His heart her plan of culture fram'd ; * 
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fer charms my raptur'd eyes detain'd, 
Her virtues conquer'd all my ſoul : 
0h! what is liberty regain'd, 

tt When endleſs chains the mind controul ? 
full, juſt Heav'n, thy 6x'd decree, 
And ſtrike me dead, or ſet me free? 


By public ſanction thence releas'd, 

As to our camp I bent my way, 

With fond anticipation pleas'd, 

My late diſnonqur to repay; 

lach ſenſe the voice of anguiſh ſeiz'd, 
flame, Anguiſh that could not brook delay; 

I faw my Anna's ſtruggling charms: 

Encircled in a ruffian's arms. 


0'Braian of Hebernian race, 
A robber fam'd and fear'd around, 
To gain the prize had watch'd the place, 
And now preſum'd his withes crown'd : 
Thither, enrag'd, I urg'd my pace, 
And made the felon bite the ground ; 
His timid train his fall ſurvey'd, 
"J Nor to revenge their leader ſtaid. 
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With indignation and deſpair, 

All pale and faint my charmer lay ; 

I rais'd her with fraternal care, 

And gently ſooth'd her deep diſmay ; 

I begg'd, nor did ſhe flight my pray'r; 
But, ſweet companion of my way, 

By my protecting arm ſuſtain'd, 

At length ſecure the camp ſhe gain'd. 


Nor, though the maid for thee declares, 
Let paſſion joys in proſpect feign ; 
Divided hearts, divided cares, 

Domeſtic bliſs can ne*er maintain: 

An Engliſh heart thy Anna ſhares; 

Still in her breaſt ſhall England reign : 
Hence woes entail'd on all thy line, 
Shall prove a curſe to thee and thine. 


But now in heav'n's high vault no ſtar . 
To gild the dark horizon glows; 
No found ambiguous, heard from far, 


Nature fatigu'd with toils and war, 
Courts the dear bleſſing of repoie : 
Soon ſhall the light's officious glare 
Reſtore the world to grief and care.” 


While thus their languid pow'rs to'cheer, 
Grateful receſs the warriors ſought, 
Thither extended on a bier, 

An agonizing chief was brought : 

But as he now advanc'd more near, 

Elliot, whom dead before they thought, 
Eliot himſelf they recognize, 

And melt in tears, and burſt in fighs. 


Lou ſee me ſtill, though {till alive; 
(In groans th* expiring hero ſaid); 
From duty, ſtrength my pow'rs derive, 
To dear departed worth unpaid ; 
This done, with fate no more I ſtrive, 
But fink beneath its peaceful ſhade ; 
Enough of life kind Heav'n beſtows, 
When fame and yutae grace its cloſe. 
Vol, XI. EN: 
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For whom my blood ſpontaneous flows? 


Larough air's thin texture trembling flows: 


wy What curſe this fruitleſs war extends: 


A new ceſſation to proclaim. | 
]* Ye quiver'd Scots, our words attend; _. 5 : j 


Thy audience, Howard, let me claim; 
To thee my meſſage is addreſt; 
For when my ſiſter's languid frame © 
The bed of death reclining preſt, 

H-r long lamented huſband's name 

To me her dying lips confeſt ; 

Thy ill-ſtarr'd brother (raſhly brave)! 
To Anna's charms exiſtence gave. 


— 


— .  ___ oe —_—_— 


How light theſe laſt convulſions ſeem, 

That (how my mortal criſis near 

But nature's voice in this extreme, 

Her pleading voice, what heart can bear! 
This, this is agony ſupreme : | 

Ten thouſand deaths are leſs ſevere : 3 
Great God! whoſe ſmile is more than life, 
Conſole my tender babes and wife. _ 


How long ſhalt thou, my country 5 ſmart, | 


Thrice happy could my pangs impart 
A laſting cure for all thy woes; 

Theſe plagues, benignant pow'r, avert, 
And grant ſiucere, though late repoſe, 
Where wrath and devaitation ſway, 
Let arts of peace their charms diſplay ! 


For me, my friends, your ſorrows ſpare ; 
I go in regions more ſublime, 

A nobler deſtiny to ſhare, 

Above the ſphere of chance and time. 
Howard, be Anna's bloom thy care 

In this inhoſpitable clime.” 

His parting toul, while this he ſaid, 
Angels to bliſs in heav'n convey'd. 


4 CANTO IV. 
Now with immortal ſplendour gay, 195 Hat ; 


The ſun his wonted courſe reſumes, 
To pour th' exhauſtleſs flood of day, 
Which heaven's majeſtic arch illumes: 
From ev'ry buth the vernal lay, 

From ev'ry op'ning flow'r perfumes 
Impregnate wide the ſportive gale, 
And joy exults in hill and dale. 


Not fo the hoſts on yonder plain; 

Their hearts of comfort felt no ray, 

For conqueſt each had toil'd in vain, : 
Nor hop'd the dear deciſive day: 
Sadden'd with labour, want, and pain, | 
Th? interminable proſpect lay; 70 

But chief in ev'ry Engliſh ſoul 

Sedition rag'd without controul. 


Thus to his mate each ſoldier cries: 


At home each, field uncultur'd lies, 28/31 
| On which our daily bread depends: ol A 
Alike the Scot his wants ſupplies, 

Where'er his devious courſe he bends,” - 

Mov'd by ſuch views their heralds came, 


Pacific overtures we bring: "wg 
Shall groans and carnage never end? : 


Shall blood from rills perennial ſpring? 17 
p-- 4 E 
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Let either nation envoys ſend, Emerge thou bright auſpicions hour, ; 
For peace to importune its king.” Elude the flow reſults of fate. he 
The hoſts for peace exclaim around : The roſe, gay ſummer's fav'rite flow'r, As 
Peace heav'n, and earth, and ſea reſound. No more with tumid pride inflate, Mea! 
- ES Shall throw each prejudice aſide And 
In holy fervour now entranc'd, Pre 3 ! 
From Scotia's bands a rev'rend ſage, And with the thiſtle be ally'd. 5 
Half way between the troops ad vanc'd, By ſanguine proof, ye nations, taught the | 
In all the dignity of age: | What various ills from diſcord riſe, Was 
With ardent eyes, on both he glanc'd, Diſcord with all the curſes fraught Whe 
That lighten'd with prophetic rages That earth can feel or hell deviſe; « W 
Then on a point of empty ſpace, _ With ſacred vigilance of thought, « Th 
Their beams directing ſtopp'd his pace. Your union cultivate and prize; « Ar 
; L F Union, eternal ſource of joy, But! 
40 ' 1 gs U 
I e b cry'd) Wich nought can leſſen or deſtroy. . Oh 
Oh! gently on my fpirit glide,. 0 England! fer induſtry and toil, For, 
Nor into nothing flaſh my ſoul ! Wiſdom, and poliſh'd arts, renown'd, This 
O'er heav'n and earth one boundleſs tide Whoſe happy clime and grateful ſoil ow 
Of glory ſweeps from pole to pole: Diffuſe exhauſtleſs plenty round ; ay 
Inſcrutable to groſſer eyes. So from thy ſhores may fees recoil, : * 
The bock of fate expanded lies. Involv'd in ſhame, and grief profound, « B 
Two chiefs I ſee of noble name As thou behold'ſt with placid eyes 7s 
Whoſe hearts in friendſhip once were join'd, Thy aner Kingdom's gary Tue, « Th 
Competitors for love and fame, Scotia! to earth's remoteſt verge, «A; 
Now glow with paſſions mure unkind ; By each conſpicuous virtue known, 
Whilſt cold ſuſpicion, mutual blame, Whoſe glorious deeds, whoſe talents large, FRO 
Embitter each diſſever'd mind: Enrich all climates but thy own ; 
Such 1115 on human ſpirits prey, To him thy duty firſt diſcharge, 
By cruel error led aſtray. . From whoſe paternal hand alone EpJN 
Thy bleflings, which no meaſure know, And 1 
To truth eternal and ſevere, Thy freedom, wealth, and ſafety flow. Fre 
Howard, thy docile ear incline ! This | 
Nature's great interdict revere ; Nor let ſeductive pleaſure's charms, Hail! 
For nature's mandate ſpeaks in mine: From wiſdom's ways thy ſoul allure, Not t 
By kindred. blood ally d ſo near, Nor quench thy gen'rous thirſt of arms, And] 
To kindred love thy wiſh confine ; Nor all thy recent fame obſcure : Fach 
Elſe ſhall thy days in anguiſh flow, Thy breaſt, while noble ardour warms, But t. 
And God and man pronounce thee foe. For ſacred faith, and virtue pure, Piche 
: : Till heav'n and earth ſhall paſs away, With 
ae Gr aham, of me charms poſſeſt, Thy glory ne'er ſhall feel decay. Anot! 
y ſoul's enlighten'd e rant f HE Wher 
Each night ſhall give thee ſacred reſt, , © 3 That 
mack ders — blaze: ere 
With all a father's tranſports bleſt, BT MRS. BLACKLOCK. Not t 
_ OE 1 ;  Pror1TIOVs day! to me for ever dear; hs 
Beh 1 Late 2 | OE Oh! may'ſt thou ſtill return from year to year, her 
7 7 Replete with choiceſt bleſſings Heav'n can ſend, Wher 
Diſpatch'd from heaven's ethereal height, And guard from ev'ry harm my deareſt friend. 8 
By her eternal father's ſmile, May we together tread life's various maze, Fe 
Fair peace accelerates her flight, 'In ſtricteſt virtue, and in grateful praiſc 5 Relig 
To bleſs this long diſtracted ifle : To thee, kind Providence, who haſt ordain d And 1 
Fell anger and corrofive ſpite, One for the other ſympathetic friend. | 
No more inur'd to war and ſpoil, And when life's current in our veins grows cold, 
In adamantine fetters bound, . Let each the other to their breaſt enfold x 
With clamour ſhake their cells profound. Their other dearer ſelf; with age oppreſt, To fa 
| En INT Then, gracious God, receive us both to reſt. Wher 
But as with deſultory fire *A 
Along th' aerial current borne, FROM DR. DOWNMAN TO MRS. BLACK- "gx 
When ſcarce its luſtre we admire, | LOCK. By bl 
The meteor leaves our ſight forlorn: | 0CCASIONED BY THE COPY OF VERSES GHE AN Th 
7 Fes l eee cy DRESSED TO HER HUSBAND, 
ritain, ſtill by faction torn, | 
i Shall mark with horrors ev'ry age, As ONES 1 na 
; - And glut with civil blood its rage. Melifla idly chanc'd to firay, 3 
q Where am I wrapt, eternal pow'r ! | * Theſe verſes, the only verſes ever attempted by Mi. 47 4 of 
| What ecſtacies my ſoul dilate } } ZSlackloch, are to be conſidered, not as a ſpecimen of a poeii ons 
1 . 6 | 
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gde gather'd from its native bed, 

As there it grew, a roſe-bud red. 

Mean time Calliope came by, 

And Hymen, with obſequious eye, 
Watching her looks, gallantly trod ; 

Fair was the muſe, and bright the god. 

The mortal, at th* unwonted fight | 
Was ſtruck with dread, as well ſhe might. 
When thus the queen: © How could'it thou dare 
« Without my paſſport, venture here ? s 
« That roſe-bud caſt upon the plain, 

« And ſeek thy priſtine-ſhades again.“ 

But Hymen thus the muſe beſpoke; - 

« Oh ! Goddeſs dear, thine ire revoke! 

For, if 1 exr not, on my life, 

This wanderer is our Blacklock's wife. 

At which ſhe ſmiling milder grew 

For him of yore full well ſhe knew. 

Then Hymen thus addreſs'd the dame; 

« ghe pardons, though ſhe ſtill muſt blame. 
But take the roſe-bud in yovr hand, 

« And ſay, you bring, at my command, 

« That preſent from Parnaſſus grove, 

« A grateful flower of married love.” 


FROM DR. DOWNMAN TO DR. BLACK- 
LOCK: 


Ep3NA's walls can fancy fee, _. 
And not, my Blacklock, think on thee ? 

'Fre | that gentle name forget, 

This fleſh muſt pay great pature's debt. 
Hail! worthieſt of the ſons of men, 

Not that the muſes held thy pen, 

And plac'd before thy mental fight 

Each hue of intelle&tual light: 

But that a gen'rous ſoul is thine, 

Picher by far than Plutus' mine; 

With utmoſt niceneſs fram'd to feel 
Another's woe, another's weal; - ; 
Where friendſhip heap'd up all her ſtore, 
That glorious treaſure of the poor, 
To grovelling vanity unknown, 

Not to be purchas'd by a throne; 
Where patience, reſignation's child, 
Misfortune of her power beguil'd; 
Where love her purple ceſtus bound 
Where a retirement virtue found, 
Contentment a perpetual treat, 

And Honour a delightſul ſeat; 
Religion could with Pleaſure feaſt, | 
And met no bigot, though a prieſt. 


TO MR. THOMAS BLACKLOCK. 


To fame and to the muſe unknown 

Where arts and ſcience never ſhene, 
*A hamlet ſtands ſecure : 

Her ruſtic ſons, to toil inur'd, 

By blooming health and gain allur'd, 
Their grateful ſoil manure. 


* 


cal genius, which ſbe never pretended to Poſſoſs, bet as 
an expreſſion of ber affection for her huſband, and ber 
veneration for that amiable diſpe/ition, and that divine 
gift of poetry, with which he wvas ſo eminently b/rfſed . 

* Reckliffe, a little country village near Carliſle, in the 
tunty of Cumberland. 


What means my heart . Tis nature's pow'r; 
Yes, here I date my natal hour, ob 
My burſting heart would fay : e ee 
Here ſleep the ſwains from 3 I ſprung, 
Whoſe conſcience ſell remorſe ne'er {tuog; 
For nature led their way. | . 


3 unſtain'd with crimes, +64 tr, 

(A gem how rare in modern tin 3575 
Was all from them I hore: 

No founding titles ſwelWWd my pride; 

My hcart to mis'ry ne'er was ty'd, t 
By heaps of ſhining ore. e 7 


Heedleſs of wealth, of pow'r, of fame; 207 

Heedicfs of each ambitious aim, we 
Here flow'd my boyiſh years. 

How oft theſe plains I've thoughtleſs preſt 

Whiſtted, or ſung ſome fair * diſtreſtt. 
Whoſe fate would fteal my tears! 


Thus rude, unpoliſh'd, unrefin'd 1 46 a9 
While, plung'd in darkeft night, my mind | / 
Uncultivated lay; 1175 
With pity mov'd, my fate you view'd; 
My way to light, to reaſon ſhow'd, 
And op'd the ſource of day: 


You loos'd and form'd my infant thought; 

Your {ki!], your matchleſs goodnets taught, 
Where truth and bliſs to find; 

Painted, by thee, in all her charms, 

Each gen'rous heart fair virtue warms, 


And ſwells the raviſh'd mind. 


Hail bright celeſtial, all divine! 

O come ! inſpire this breaſt of mine 
With all thy heav'nly pow'r: 

Lead, lead me to thy happineſs; 

Point out thy path to that bleſt place, 

| Where grief thall be no more. 

Ricnand Hæwirrf. 


s 
% 


* Alluding to @ fort of narrative ſongs, which male 
no inconfiderable part of the innocent amuſements with. 
rich the country feople faſi the winter nights, and of 
which the author of the preſent piece was a faithful re- 
bearſer. ; 3 : 

+ This little poem can boaſt a quality which commen- 
datory verſes are net ſuppoſed always to poſſeſs, to wit, 
perfect ſincerity and-gratitude in the author. He was 4 
oor native of a village in the neighbourhood of Cerlifle, 
whom Mr. Blackleck had then to lead bim, and cubom, 

inding hin of promiſing parts, and of a- diſpoſition to 
2 be W po a ſcholar. He y news . 
tell, as to teach young Hewitt the Latin, Greeh, and 
French languages, and ſome knowledge in the ſciences. The 
lad bore bis maſter that warm affettion wwhich bis kindneſs 
ſeldom failed to procure from his dome/*ics, and le lim, 
with unwillingn:ſs, is enter the ſervice of Lord Milton 
(then Lerd Fuftice Clerk}, whoſe ſecretary he became. 
The fatigue of that flation hurt bis bealtb, and be died. 
in 1764. e 
| 4H i 
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AN EPISTLE FROM DR. BEATTIE, 
TO THE REVEREND MR, THOMAS BLACKLOCK *, 


« Monſtro quod ipſe tibi poſſis dare; ſemita certe 
1 Tranquillæ per virtutem patet unica vitæ. 
JUVENAL, Ar. x. 


Hall to the poet! whoſe ſpontaneous lays 

No pride reſtrains, nor venal flattery ſways: 
Who, nor from critics, nor from faſhion's laws, 
Learns to adjuſt his tribute of applauſe ; 

But bold to feel, and ardent to impart 

What nature whiſpers to the generous heart, 
Propitious to the moral ſong, commends, 

For virtue's fake, the humbleſt of her friends. 
Peace to the grumblers of an envious age, 
Vapid in ſpleen, or briſk in frothy rage! 
Critics, who, ere they underſtand, defame ; 
And friends demure, who only do not blame; 
And puppet-prattlers, whoſe unconſcious throat 


Tranſmits what the pert witling prompts by rote, 


Pleas'd to their ſpite or ſcorn 1 yield the lays 
That boaſt the ſanction of a Blacklock's praiſe, 
Let others court the blind and babbling crowd: 
Mine be the favour of the wiſe and good. 

O thou, to cenſure, as to guile unknown ! 
Indulgent to all merit but thy own! | 

Whoſe ſoul, though darkneſs wrap thine earthly 
- © 33 frame, 
Exults in virtue's pure ethereal flame; 
Whoſe thoughts, congenial with the ſtrains on high, 
The muſe adorns, but cannot Gignify 3 
As northern lights, in glittering legions driven, 
Embelliſh, not exalt the ſtarry heaven: 
Say thou, for well thou know'ſt the art divine 
To guide the fancy, and the ſoul refine, 


Did Dr. Beattie : Poems, edition 1766, p. 135. 
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What heights of excellence muſt he aſcen 

Who longs to claim a Blacklock for his friend; 

Who longs to emulate thy tuneful art; 

But more thy meek ſimplicity of heart; 

But more thy virtue patient, undiſmay'd, 

At once though malice and miſchanee invade - 

And, nor by learn'd nor prieſtly pride confin'd, 

Thy zeal for truth, and love of human kind. 
Like thee, with ſweet ineffable controul, 

Teach me to rouſe or ſooth th* impaſſion'd ſoul, 

And breathe the luxury of ſocial woes; 

Ah! ill-exchang'd for all that mirth beſtows, 

Ye ſlaves of mirth, renounce your boaſted plan, 

For know, 'tis ſympathy exalts the man. 

But, midſt the feſtive bower, or echoing hall, 

Can riot liſten to ſoft pity's call? 

Rude he repels the ſoul-ennobling gueſt, 

And yields to ſelfiſh joy his harden'd breaſt, 
Teach me thine artleſs harmony of ſong, 

Sweet, as the vernal warblings borne along 

Arcadia's myrtle groves; ere art began, 

With critic glance malevolent, to ſcan 

Bold nature's generous charms, diſplay'd profuſe 

In each warm cheek, and each enraptur'd muſe, 

Then had not fraud impos'd, in faſhion's name, 


| For freedom lifeleſs form, and pride for ſhame; 


And, for th* o'erflowings of a heart ſincere, 
The feature fix*d, untarniſh'd with a tear; 
The cautious, flow, and unenliven'd eye, 
And breaſt inur'd to check the tender ſigh. 


Then love, unblam'd, f the guiltleſs ſmile; 


Deceit they fear'd not, for they knew not guile. 
The ſocial ſenſe unaw d, that ſcorn'd to own 
The curb of law, ſave nature's law alone, 

To godlike aims, and godlike actions fir'd; 
And the full energy of thought inſpir'd; 

And the full dignity of pleaſure, given 

T” exalt deſire, and yield a taſte of heaven. 


APPENDIX. 


PIECES OMITTED IN THE WORKS OF BRUCE. 


ECLOGUE * 
IN THE MANNER OF OSSTAN. 

O come, my love! from thy echoing hill; thy 
rocks on the mountain wind ! 

The hill-top flames with ſetting light ; the vale 
is bright with the beam of eve. Blithe on the 
village green the maiden milks her cows. The 
boy ſhouts in the wood, and wonders who talks 
from the trees. But echo talks from the trees, 
repeating his notes of joy. Where art thou, O 
Morna ! thou faireſt among women? I hear not 
the bleating of thy flock, nor thy voice in the 
wind of the hill. Here is the field of our loves; 
now is the hour of thy promiſe. See, frequent 
from the harveſt-field the reapers eye the ſetting 
ſun: but thou appeareſt not on the plain.— 

Daughters of the bow ! Saw ye my love, with 
her little flock tripping before her ? Saw ye her, 
fair moving over the heath, and waving her locks 
behind like the yellow ſun-beams of evening ? 

Come from the hill of clouds, fair dweller of 
woody Lumon ! 

I was a boy when JI went to Lumon's lovely 
vale. Sporting among the willows of the brook, 
I ſaw the daughters of the plain. Fair were 
their faces of youth ; but mine eye was fixed on 
Morna. Red was her cheek, and fair her hair. 
Her hand was white as the lily. Miid was the 
beam of her blue eye, and lovely as the laſt ſmile 
of the ſun, Her eye met mine in filence. Sweet 
were our words together in ſecret. I little knew 
what meant the heavings of my boſom, and the 
wild wiſh of my heart. I often looked back up- 
on Lumon's vale, and bleſt the fair dwelling of 
Morna. Her name dwelt ever on my lip. She 
came to my dream by night. Thou didſt come 
in thy beauty, O maid ! lovely as the ghoſt of 
Malvina, when, clad with the robes of heaven, 
ſhe came to the vale of the moon, to viſit the aged 
eyes of Oſſian king of harps. | 

Come from the cloud of night, thou firſt of our 
maidens come 

The wind is down; the ſky is clear: red is the 
cloud of evening. In circles the bat wheels over 
head; the boy purſues his flight. The farmer 


* Mr. Pearſon aſcribes this Eclogue to Bruce: 
Dr. Robertſon aſcribes it to Logan, 


hails the ſigns of heaven, the promiſe of halcyon 
days: joy brightens in his eyes. O Morna ! firſt 
of maidens ! thou art the joy of Salgar ! thou art 
his one deſire! I wait thy coming on the field. 
Mine eye is over all the plain. One echo ſpreads 
on every ſide. It is the ſhout of the ſhepherds 
folding their flocks. They call to their compa- 
nions, each on his echoing hill. From the red 
cloud riſes the evening ſtar..-But who comes 
yonder in light, like the moon the queen of hea- 
ven? It is ſhe! the ftar of ſtars! the lovely light 
of Lumon ! Welcome, fair beam of beauty, for 
ever to ſhine in our valleys! | 
Morna. . 

I come. from the hill of clouds. Among the 
green ruſhes of Balva's bank, I follow the ſteps of 
my beloved. The foal in the meadow frolics 
round the mare: his bright mane dances on the 
mountain wind. The leverets play among the 
green ferns, fearleſs of the hunter's horn, apd of 
the bounding gray. hound. The laſt ſtrain is up in 
the wood. —Did I hear the voice of my love? It 
was the gale that ſports with the whirling leaf, 
and ſighs in the reeds of the lake. Bleſſed be the 
voice of winds that brings my Salgar to mind. O 
Salgar ! youth of the rolling eye! thou art the 
love of maidens. Thy face is a ſun to thy friends: 
thy words are ſweet as a ſong : thy ſteps are ſtate- 
ly on thy hill : thou art comely in the brightneſs 
of youth; like the moon, when ſhe puts off her 
dun robe in the ſky, and brightens the face of 
night. The clouds rejoice on either fide ;- the 
traveller in the narrow path beholds her, round, 
in her beauty moving through the midſt of hea- 
ven. Thou art fair, O youth of the rolling eye: 
thou waſt the love of my youth. 

Salgar. | 

Fair wanderer of evening:! pleaſant be thy reſt 
on our plains. I was gathering nuts in the wood 
for my love, and the days of our youth returned 
to mind ; when we played together on the green, 
and flew over the field with feet of wind. I tam- 
ed the blackbird for my love, and taught it to 
ſing in her hand. I climbed the aſh in the cliff of 
the rock, and brought you the doves of the wood. 

Morna. 

Tt is the voice of my beloved ! Let 'me behold 

him from the wood=covered vale, as he ſings of the 


H ij 


; leys. The heath is in flower. One tree riſes in 
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times of old, and complains to the voice of the 
rock. Pleaſant were the days of our youth, like 
the ſongs of other years. Often have we ſat on 
the old gray ſtone, and filent marked the ſtars, as 
one by one they ſtole into the ſky. One was our 
wich by day, and one our dream by night. 
Salgar. 
I have found an apple. tree in the wood. 1 
* it in my garden. Thine eye beheld it all 
flower. For every bloom we marked, J count 
an apple of gold. To- morrow I pull the fruit for 
you. O come, my beſt beloved. 
Morna. © 
When the goſſamour melts in air, and the furze 
crackle in the beam of noon, O come to Cona's 
funny fide, and let thy flocks wander in our val- 


the midſt. Sweet flows the river by its fide of 
age. The wild bee hides his honey at its roct. 
Our words will be ſweet on the ſunny hill. Till 
gray evening ſhadow the plain, I will ng to recs 
well- beloved. 


L 


ODE TO A FOUNTAIN *, 


© rouNTA1N of the wood! whoſe glaſſy wave 
Slow-ſwelling from the rock of —_ 
Holds to heav'n a mirror blue, 
| And bright as Anna' s eye. 


With whom l've ſported on the margin green: 
My hand with leaves, with lilies white, 
Gaily deck'd her golden hair, 
Young naiad of the vale. 


Fount of my native wood ! thy murmurs greet 
My ear, like poets heay? nly ftrain : = Sa 
Fancy pictures in a dream 
The golden days of youth. 


0 15 of innocence! O paradiſe ! 
In hope's gay garden, fancy views 
Golden bloſſoms, golden fruits, 
And Eden evergreen. 


Where now, ye dear companions of my youth! 
Ye brothers of my boſom ! Where 
Do ye tread the walks of life, 
Wide ſcatter'd o'er the world ? 


Thus winged larks forſake their native neſt, 
The merry minſtrels of the morn ; 
New to heav'n they mount away, 
And meet again no more. 


All things decay; ; the foreſt like the leaf; 
Great kingdoms fall ; the peopled globe, 
* Planet-ſtruck ſhall paſs away, 
Heav'ns with their hoſts expire: 


But hope's fair viſions, and the beams of) joy, 
Shall cheer my boſom : I will ſing 
Nature's beauty, nature's birth, 
And heroes on the lyre. 


* This and the three following oder, Dr. Ro- 


Ye naiads ! blue-eyed ſiſters of the wood! 
Who by old oak, or (ſtoried ſtream, 
Nightly tread your myſtic maze, 
And charm the wand'ring moon, 


Beheld by poet's eye ; inſpire my dreams 
With viſions, like the landſcapes fair 
Of heav'n's bliſs, to dying ſaints 
By guardian angels drawn. 


Fount of the foreſt ! in thy poet's lays 
Thy waves ſhall flow : this wreath of flow' 05 
Gather'd by my Anna's hand, 
I alk to bind my brow. 


DANISH ODZ. 


Tur great, the glorious deed is done 
The foe is fled ! the field is won! 
Prepare the feaſt; the heroes call; 

Let joy, let triumph fill the hall! 


The raven claſps his ſable wings; 
The bard his choſen timbrel brings; 3 
Six virgins round, a ſelect choir, 
Sing to the muſic of his lyre. 


With mighty ale the goblet crown; 
With mighty ale your ſorrows drown ; 
To-day, to mirth and joy we yield; 

To- morrow, face the bloody field. 


From danger's front, at battle's eve, 
Sweet comes the banquet to the brave; 
Joy thines with genial beam on all, 
The joy that dwells in Qdin's hall. 


The ſong burſts living from the lyre, 
Like dreams that guardian ghoſts inſpice; 
When mimic ſhrieks the heroes hear, 
And whirl the viſionary ſpear. 


Muſic's the med'cine of the mind; 
The cloud of care give to the wind; 
Be ev'ry brow with garlands bound, 
And let the cup of joy go round. 


The cloud comes o'er the beam of light ; : 
We're gueſts that tarry but a night: 


4 In the dark houſe, together preſs'd, 


The prince's and the people reſt. 


Send round the ſhell, the feaſt prolong, 
And ſend away the night i in ſong ; 
Be bleſt below, as thoſe above, 
With Odin's and the friends they love. 


ANOTHER. 


In deeds of arms, our fathers riſe 
IIjuſtrious in their offspring's eyes: 

They fearleſs ruſh'd through Ocean's ſtorms 
And dar'd grim death in all its forms; 

Each youth aſſum'd the ſword and ſhield, 
And grew a hero in the field. 


Shall we degenerate from our race; 
Inglorious in the mountain chaſe ? 
Arm, arm in fallen Hubba's right; 
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Place your forefathers in your ſight; 
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To fame, to glory fight your way, 
And teach the nations to obey. 


Aſſume the oars, unbind the fails; 
Send, Odin! fend propitious gales. - 
At Loda's ſtone, we will adore 
Thy name with ſongs, upon the ſhore ; 
And, full of thee, undaunted dare 
The foe, and dart the bolts of war. 


No feaſts of ſhells no dance by night, 


Are glorious Odin's dear delight : 


Re, king of men, his armies led, 

Where heroes ſtrove, where battles bled ; 

Now reigns above the morning-ſtar, 

The god of thunder and of war. ups 


Bleſs'd who in battle bravely fall! 
They mount on wings to Odin's hall ; 
To muſic ſound, in cups of gold, 
They drink new wine with chiefs of old ; 
The ſong of bards records their name, 
And future times ſhall ſpeak their fame. 


Hark: Odin thunders ! hate on board; 
Illuſtrious Canute ! give the word. 
On wings of wind we pals the ſeas, 
To conquer realms, if Odin pleaſe : 
With Odin's ſpirit in our ſoul, 
We'll gain the globe from pole to pole. 


ODE TO PAOLI. 


Wner man, what hero ſhall the muſes ſing, 
Un claſſic lyre or Caledonia ſtring, 
Whoſe name ſhall fill th' immortal page; 
Who fir'd from heav'n with energy divine, 
In (un-bright glory bids his actions ſhine 
Firſt in the annals of the age? 
Ceas'd are the golden times of yore; 
The age of heroes is no more; 
Rare, in theſe latter times, ariſe to fame 
The poet's ſtrain inſpir'd, or hero's heav'nly flame. 


What ſtar ariſing in the ſouthern ſky, 
New to the heav'ns, attracting Europe's eye, 
With beams unborrow'd, ſhines afar ? 
Who comes with thouſands marching in his rear, 
Shining in arms, ſhaking bis bloody ipear, 
Like the red comet, fign of war? 
Paoli! ſent of heav'n to lave 
A riſing nation of the brave; 
Whoſe firm whe, xp his angels arm, to bear 
A ſuield before his hoſt, and dart the bolts of war. 


He comes! he comes ! the ſaviour of the land! 
His drawn tword flames in his upliſted haud, 
Lothuſiaſt in his country's caule ; 
Whoſe firm reſolve obeys a nation's call, 
To riſe deliverer, or a martyr fall 
To liberty, to dying laws. 
Ye ſons of freedom ! fing his praiſe ; 
Ye poets ! bind his brows with bays; 
Ye ſcepter'd ſhadows! caſt your honours down, 
And bow before the head that never wore a crown. 


Who to the hero can the palm refuſe ! 
Great Alexander ſtill the world ſubdues, 
The heir of everlaſting praiſe, 
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But when the hero's flame, the patriot's light; 
When virtues human and divine unite; _ 
When olives twine among the bays, _ 
And, mutual, both Minerva's ſhine ; 
A conſtellation ſo divine, — A 
A wond'ring world behold, admire, and love, 
And _ beſt image here, th' Almighty marks 
above. | 


As the lone ſhepherd hides him in the rocks, 
When high heav'n thunders; as the tim'rous flocks 
From the deſcending torrents flee ; | 
So flies a world of ſlaves at war's alarms, 
When zeal on flame, and liberty in arms, 
Leads on the fearleſs and the free, 
Reſiſtleſs; as the torrent flood, 
Horn'd like the moon; uproots the wood, 
Sweeps flocks, aud herds, and harveſts from their 
baſe. [place. 


And moves th' eternal hills from their appointed 


Long haſt thou labour'd in the glorious ftrife, 
O land of liberty! profuſe of lite, 
And prodigal of priceleſs blood. 


Where heroes bought with blood the martyr's 


crown, : 
A race aroſe, heirs” of their high renown, 
Who dar'd their fate through fire and flood; 
And Gaffori the great aroſe, | 
Whoſe words of pow'r diſarm'd his foes; 
And where the filial image ſmil'd afar, 
The ſire turn'd not afide the thunders of the war. 


O liberty! to man a guardian giv'n, 
Thou beſt and brighteſt attribute of Heav'n ! 

From whom deſcending, thee we ing. 
By nature wild, or by the arts refin'd, 


" We feel thy pow'r eſſential to our mind; 


Each ſon of freedom is a king. 

Thy praiſe the happy world proclaim, 
And Britain worſlups at thy name, 
Thou guardian angel of Britanmia's iſle ! hes 

And God and man rejoice in thy immortal ſmile. 


iſland of beauty! lift thy head on high; 
Sing a new ſong of triumph to the ſky: 

The day of thy deliverance ſprings : 
The day of vengeance to thy ancient foe. 
Thy ſons ſhall lay the proud oppreſſor low, 

And break the head of tyrant kings. 

Paoli! mighty men of war! 
All bright in arms, thy conqu' ring car 

Aſcend ; thy people from the toe redeem, 
Thou delegate of Heav'n, and ſon of the Supreme! 


Rul'd by th' eternal laws, ſupreme o'er all, 
Kingdoms, like kings, ſucceſſive riſe and fall, 
When Cæſar conquer'd half the earth, 
And ſpread his eagles in Britannia's ſun, 
Did Ceſar dream the ſavage huts he won 
Sbould give a far-fam'd kingdom birth? 
That here ſhould Roman freedom light; 
The weſtern muſes wing their flight; 
The arts, the graces find their fav'rite home; 
Our armies awe the globe, and Britain rival Rome? 


Thus, if th? Almighty ſay, © Let freedom be, 


Thou. Corſica ! the golden age ſhalt ſee. 
Rejoice with ſongs, rejoice with ſmiles? 
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Worlds yet unfound, and ages yet unborn, 
Shall hail a new Britannia in her morn, 
The queen of arts, the queen of iſles: 
The arts, the beauteous train of peace, 
Shall riſe and rival Rome and Greece ; 
A Newton nature's book unfold ſublime ; 
A Miltom fing to heav'n, and charm the ear of 


THE LAST DAY *. 


His ſecond coming, who at firſt appear'd 


To ſave the world, but now to judge mankind 
According to their works, the trumpets ſound, 
The dead ariſing, the wide world in flames, 
The manſions of the bleſt, and the dire pit 


Of Satan and damnation, muſe unfold. 


O Thou whoſe eye the future and the paſt 


In one broad view beholdeſt, from the firſt 


Of days, when o'er this rude unformed maſs 
Light, firſt-born of exiſtence, ſmiling roſe, 

Down to that lateſt moment when thy voice 
Shall bid the ſun be darkneſs, when thy hand 
Shall blot creation out, aſſiſt my ſong. 

Thou only know'ſt, who gave theſe orbs to roll 
Their deſtin'd circles, when their courſe ſhall ſet, 
When ruin and deſtruction fierce ſhall ride 

In triumph o'er creation. This is hid, 


In kindneſs unto man. Thou giv'ſt to him 


The event certain: Angels know not when. 
*T'was on an autumn's eve, calm and ſerene, 
I walk'd, attendant on the funeral 


Of an old ſwain ; around, the village crowd 


Loquacious chatted, till we reach'd the place 

Where, ſhrouded up, the ſons of other years 

Lie ſilent in the grave. The ſexton there 

Had,digg'd the bed of death, the narrow houſe, 

For all that live appointed. To the duſt 

We gaye the dead. Then moralizing, home 

The ſwains return'd, to drown in copious bowls 

The labours of the day, and thoughts of death. 
The ſun now trembl'd at the weſtern gate, 

His yellow rays ſtream'd o'er the fleecy clouds. 

T ſat me down upon a broad flat ſtone, 

And much I muſed on the changeful ſtate 

Of ſublunary things. The joys of life, 

How frail, how ſhort, how paſſing. As the ſea, 

Now flowing, thunders on the rocky ſhore, 

Now lowly ebbing, leaves a tract of ſand, 

Waſte, wide, and dreary: So is this vain world. 

Through every varying ſtate of life we toſs 

In endleſs fluctuation till tir'd out 

With ſad variety of bad and worſe, 

We reach life's period, reach the bliſsful port, 

Where change affeQs not, and the weary reſt. 
Then ſure the ſun which lights us to our ſhroud 

Than that which gave us firſt to ſee the light, 

Is happier far, as ne who hopeleſs long 

Hath rode th* Atlantic billow, from the maſt, 

Skirting the blue horizon, ſees the land, 

His native land approach, joy fills his heart, 

And ſwells cach throbing vein ; ſo, here confin'd, 

We weary tread life's long, long toilſome maze, 

Still hoping, vainly hoping for relief, 

Hud reſt from labour. Ah! miſtaken thaught, 
o ſeek in life what only death can give. 


3 


0 Communicated by Mr Fobn Birrel of Kinrſ2voed. 


But what is death? Is it an endleſs ſleep, 
Unconſcious of the preſent or the paſt ; 

And never to be waken'd? fleeps the ſoul; 
Nor wakes e'en in a dream? If it is ſo, 
Happy the ſons of pleaſure ; they have liv'd, 
And made the moſt of life : And fooliſh he, 
The ſage who, dreaming of hereafter, grudg'd 
Himſelf the taſting of the ſweets of life; 
And call'd it temperance, and hop'd for joys 
More durable and ſweet, beyond the grave, 
Vain is the poet's ſong, the ſoldier's toil ; 
Vain 1s the ſculptur'd marble and the buft, 
How vain to hope for never dying fame, 

If ſouls can die: But that they never die, 
This thirſt of glory whiſpers. Wherefore gave 
The great Creator ſuch a ſtrong deſire 

He never meant to ſatisfy. Theſe ſtones, 
Memorials of the dead, with ruſtic art, 

And rude inſcriptions cut, declare the ſoul 
Immortal. Man, form'd for eternity, 
Abhors annihilation, and the thought 

Of dark oblivion. Hence, with ardent wiſh 
And vigorous effort, each would fondly raiſe 


Some laſting monument, to ſave his name 
Safe from the waſte of years. Hence Cæ ſar fought; 


Hence Raphael painted; and hence Milton ſung, 

Thus muſing, ſleep oppreſs'd my drowſy ſenle, 
And wrapt me into reſt : Before mine eyes, 
Fair es the morn, when up the flaming eaſt 
The ſun aſcends, a radiant ſeraph ſtood, 
Crown'd with a wreath of palm, his goldenthair 
Wav'd o'er his ſhoulders, girt with ſhining plumes; 
From which, down to the ground, louſe floating 

trail'd, 

In graceful negligence, his heavenly robe: 
Upon his face, fluſh'd with immortal youth 
Unfading beauty bloom'd, and thus he ſpoke: 

« Well haſt thou judg'd ; the ſoul muſt be im- 

| « mortal ! | 

« And that it is, this awful day declares; 
This day, the laſt that ere the ſun ſhall gild: 
« Arreſted by Omnipotence, no more 
« Shall he deſcribe the year. The moon no more 
“e Shall ” 4 her borrow'd light. This is the day 
tc Sea'd in c rolls of fate, when o'er the dead 
„Almi hty power ſhall wake, and raiſe to lite 
„The ilceping myriads, Now ſhall be approv'd, 
« "The ways of God to man, and all the cloud 
« Of Providence be clear'd ; now ſhall be ſhown 
« Why vice in purple oft upon a throne 
« Exalted fat, and ſhook her iron ſcourge 
«© O'er virtue, ſeated lowly on the ground. 
e Now deeds committed in the ſable ſhade 
« Ofeycleſs darkneſs, ſhall be brought to light, 
And every act ſhall meet its juſt reward.” 

As thus he ſpoke, the morn aroſe, and ſure 
Methought ne'er roſe a fairer. Not a cloud 
Spotted the blue expanſe, and not a gale 
Breath'd o'er the ſurface of the dewy carth. 
Twinkling with yellow luſtre, the gay birds | 
On every blooming ſpray ſung their ſweet notes, 
And Fes their great Creator. Through the 

Fa 
The lowing cattle graz'd, and all around 
Was beauty, happineſs, and mirth, and love. 
“All theſe thou ſeeſt,” (reſum'dth' angelic power) 
No more ſhall give thee pleaſure. Thou muſt leave 


8 (0 This world, of which Now come and ſee the end. 
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This ſaid, he touch'd me, and ſuch ſtrength in- Now, vain is greatneſs! as the morning clouds, 
ſus'd, : That, riſing, r rain: Condens d they ſtand, 
That as he ſoared up the pathleſs air, Till, touch'd by winds, they vaniſh into air. 
1 lightly followed. On the awful peak The farmer mourns; ſo mourns'the hapleſs wretch, 
Of an eternal rock, beneath whole feet Who, caſt by fortune from ſome envy'd height, 
2 The ſounding billows beat, he ſet me down. Finds nought within him to ſupport his fall, 
d heard a noiſe, loud as a ruſhing ſtream, High as his hope had rais'd him, low he ſinks 
Z When o'er the rugged precipice it roars, Below his fate, in comfortleſs deſpair. 
| And foaming thunders on the rocks below. Who would not laugh at an attempt to build 
Aſtoniſhed, I gaz'd around, when lo! A laſting ſtructure on the rapid ſtream 
I faw an angel down from Heaven deſcend. Of fouming Fygris? the foundations laid 
His face was as the ſun, his dreadful height Upon the glaſſy ſurface : Such the hopes 
Such as the ſtatue by the Grecian plan'd of him whoſe views are bounded by this world; 
Of Philip's ſon, Athos, with all his rocks, Immur'd in his own labour'd work, he dreams 
ye Moulded into a man. One foot on carth, Himſelf ſecure; when, on a ſudden, down, 
And one upon the rolling ſea, he fix'd. Torn from its ſandy ground, the fabric falls! 
As when at ſetting ſun the rainbow ſhines He ſtarts, and, waking, finds himſelf undone. 
| Refulgent, meting out the half of Heaven, Not ſo the man who on religion's baſe 
So ſtood he; and, in act to ſpeak, he rais'd His hope and virtue builds. Firm on the rock 
His ſhining hand. His voice was as the ſound Of ages his foundation laid, remains 
Of many waters, or the deep mouth'd roar | Above the frowns of fortune or her ſmiles, 
Of thunder, when it burſts the riven cloud, In every varying ſtate of life, the ſame. opes. 
, And bellows through the ether. Nature ſtood Nought fears he from the world, and nothing 
Silent in all her works, while thus he ſpake : With unaſſuming courage, inward ng 
ught; « Hear, thou that roll'ſt above, thou glorious ſun; | Endu'd ; reſign'd to Heaven, he leads a life 
ſung, « Ye Heavens and earth attend, while I declare Superior to the common herd of men, 
ente « The will of th' Eternal. By his name Whoſe joys, connected with the changeful flood 
' « Who lives, and ſhall for ever live, I ſwear Of fickle fortune, ebb and flow with it. | 
“That time ſhall be no longer.” Nor is religion a chimera : Sure : + 4 
He diſappear'd. Fixt in deep thought, I ſtood, | *Tis ſomething real, Virtue cannot live, . 
thair At what would follow. Strait another ſound, Divided from it. As a ſever'd branch, 
ſow To which the Nile, o'er Ethiopia's rocks, It withers, pines, and dies. Who loves not God, 
ating Ruſhing in broad cataract, were nought. | That made him, and preſerv'd, nay more, re- 
It ſeem'd as if the pillar that upheld deem'd, | - 
The · univerſe, had crack'd, and all theſe worlds Is dangerous. Can ever gratitude 
Unhing'd, had firove together for the way, Bind him who ſpurns at theſe moſt ſacred ties? 
A In cumbrous craſhing ruin, Such the roar ! Say, can he, in the ſilent ſcenes of life, 
Mc A ſound that might be felt! It pierc'd beyond Be ſociable ? Can he be a friend? 
The limits of creation. Chaos roar'd, At beſt, he muſt but feign. The worſt of brutes 
And Heaven and earth return'd the mighty noiſe. | An atheiſt is; for beaſts acknowledge God. 
Id: « Thou heard'ſt,” faid then my heavenly guide, | The lion, with the terrors of his mouth, 
the ſound ; Pays homage to his Maker; the grim wolf, 
more « Of the laſt trumpet. See where, from the clouds, | At midnight, howling, ſeeks his meat from God. 
e day « Th' archangel Michael, one of the ſeven Again th' archangel rais'd his dreadful voice. 
lead That miniſter before the throne of God, Earth trembl'd at the ſound. Awake ye dead, 
life « Leans forward; and the ſon'rous tube inſpires | And come to judgment.“ At the mighty call, 
or d, « With breath immortal. By his fide the ſword | As armies iſſue at the trumpet's ſound, 
ade « Which, like a meteor, o'er the vanquiſh'd head | So roſe the dead. A ſhaking firſt I heard, 
you Of Satan hung, when he rebellious rais'd . And bone together came unto his bone, 
* War, and embroil'd the happy fields above.” Though ſever'd by wide ſeas and diſtant lands. 
A pauſe enſu'd ; the fainting ſun grew pale, A ſpirit liv'd within them. He who made, 
And ſeem'd to ſtruggle through a ſky of blood, | Wound up, and ſet in motion the machine, 
While dim eclipſe impair'd his beam: The carth | To run unhurt the length of fourſcore years, 
ht, Shook to her deepeſt centre; ocean rag d, Who knows the ſtructure of each ſecret ſpring, 
And daſh'd his billows on the frighted ſhores. Can he not join again the ſever'd parts, 
e All was confuſion ; heartleſs, helpleſs, wild, And join them with advantage? This to man 
As floeks of tim'rous ſheep, or driven deer, Hard and impoſſible may ſeem; to God 
Wand'ring, the inhabitants of earth appear'd. Is eaſy. Now, through all the darken'd air 
Terror in every look, and pale affright The living atoms flew, each to his place, 
Ie: Sat in each eye; amazed at the vaſt And none was miſling in the great account; 
otes, And for the future trembling. All call'd great, Down from the duſt of him whom Cain flew, . 
h the Or deem'd illuſtrious by erring man, To him who yeſterday was laid in earth, 
| Was now no more. The hero and the prince And ſcarce had ſeen corruption; whether in 
Their grandeur loſt, now mingling with the | The bladed graſs they cloth'd the verdant plain, 
; crowd; | FARE Or ſmil'd in opening flowers; or, in the ſea, 
wer), And all diſtinctions, thoſe except from faith Became the food of monſters of the deep, 
Jeave And virtue flowing. Theſe upheld the foul, Or pals in tranſmigrations infinite. | 
end? As ribb'd with triple ſteel, All elſe was loſt ! | Through ev'ry kind of being none miſtakes 
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His kindred matter ; but, by ſympathy 


| — rather by Almighty power ; 


Led on, they cloſely mingle and vnite. 

But, chang'd, now ſubject to decay no more, 
Or diſſolution, deathleſs as the ſoul, 

The body is; and fitted to enjoy 

Eternal bliſs, or bear eternal pain. - 

As when in Spring the ſun's prolific beams 
Have wak'd to life the inſect tribe that ſport 
And wanton in his rays at ev'ning mild, 

Proud of their new exiſtence, up the air, 

In devious circles wheeling, they aſcend, 
Innumerable. The whole air is dark. 

So, by the trumpets rous'd, the ſons of men 

In countleſs numbers cover'd all the ground, 
From frozen Greenland to the ſouthern pole, 

All who ere liv'd on earth. See Lapland's ſons, 
Whoſe zenith is the pole, a barbarous race, 
Rough as their ſtorms, and ſavage as their clime, 
Unpoliſh'd as their bears, and but in ſhape 
Diſtinguiſh'd from them. Reaſon's dying lamp 
Scarce brighter burns than inſtinct in their breaſt, 
With wandring Ruſſians, and thoſe who dweit 
In Scandinavia, by the Baltic ſea; 


The rugged Pole, with Pruſſia's warlike race; 


Germania yields her numbers, where the Rhitte | 
And mighty Danube pour their flowing urns. 

Behold thy children, Britain! hail the light; 
A manly race, whoſe buſineſs was arms; 


And long unciviliz'd, yet train'd to deeds 


Of virtue, they withſtood the Roman power, 

And made their eagles droop. On Morven's coaſt, 

A race of heroes and of bards ariſe. | 

The mighty Fingal and his mighty ſon, 

Who launch'd the fpear, and touch'd the tuneful 
_ © harp; 

With Scott's chiefs, the ſons of later years, 

Her Kenneths and her Malcolms, warriors ſam'd; 

Her gen'rous Wallace; and her gallant Bruce, 

Sec in her pathleſs wilds, where the grey ſtoacs 

Are rais'd in mem'ry of the mighty dead. 

Armies ariſe of Engliſh, Scots, and Picts; 

And giant Danes, who, from bleak Norway's coaſt, 

Ambitious came, to conquer her fair fields, 

And chain her ſons; but Scotia gave them graves. 

Behold the kings that fill'd the Epgliſh throne, 

Edwards and Henrys, names of deathleis fame, 

Start ſrom their tombs, Immortal William, ſee 

Surrounding angels point him from the reſt ; 

Who ſav'd the Pate from tyranny and Rom. 

Behold her poets, Shakfpcare, fancy's child ; 

Spenſer, who, through his ſmooth and moral tale, 

Ypoints fair virtue out; with im who ſung 


Of man's firſt diſobedience, Young lifts vp 


His awful head, and joys to ſee the day, 
The great, th' important day of which he ſung. 
See where imperial Rome exalts her height: 


Her ſenators and gowned fathers riſe. 


Her conſuls, who, as ants without a king, 

Went forth to conquer kings; and at their wheels 
In triumph led the chiefs of diſtant lands. 

Behold, in Canne's field what hoſtile ſwarms, 
Burſt from th' enſanguin'd ground where Hannibal 
Shook Rome, through all her legions: Italy 
Trembled unto the capital. If fate 

Had not withſtood th' attempt, ſhe now had bow'd 
Her head to Carthage. Sce Pharſalia points 
Her murder'd thouſands, who in the laſt ftrife 


Of Rome, for dying liberty were ſain, 
To make a man the maſter of the world, 

All Europe's ſons throng forward, numbers yag. 
Imagination fails beneath the weight. f 
What numbers yet remain! Th' enervate race 
Of Aſia, from where hoary IJ anais rolls 
O'er rocks and dreary waſtes his foaming ſtream 
To where the eaſtern ocean thunders round * 
The fpicy Java: with the tawny race 
That dwelt in Afric, from the Red ſea north 
To the Cape ſouth, where the rude Hottentot 
Sinks into brute ; with thoſe who long unknown 
Till by Columbus found, a naked race, 
And only ſxill'd to urge the ſylvan war, | 
That peopl'd the wide continent that ſpreads 
From rocky Zembla, whiten'd with the ſnow 
Of twice three thouſand years, ſouth to the ſtraits 
Nam'd from Magellan, where the ocean roars 
Round earth's remoteſt bounds. Now had not He 
The great Creator of the univerſe, 

Enlarg'd the wide foundations of the world, 
Room had been wanting to the mighty crowd 
That pour'd from ev'ry quarter. At his word, 
Obedient angels ſtretch'd an ample plain, 

Where dwelt his people in the Holy Land, 

Fit to contain the whole of human race. 

As when the Autumn yellow on the fields 
Invites the ſickle forth, the farmer ſends 

His ſervants to cut down and gather in 

The bearded grain; ſo by Jchovah ſent, 

The angels, from all corners of the wor!d, 
Led on the living and th' awaken'd dead 

To judgment. As in the Apocalypſe 

John, gather'd, ſaw the pcople of the carth, 
And kings, to Armageddon : Now lock round, 
Thou whoſe ambitious heart for glory beats, 
See all the wretched things on earth call'd great, 
And lifted up to gods; how little now 

Seems all their grandeur ! See the conqueror, 
Mad Alexander, who his Mctor arms 

Lore o'er the then known globe, then ſat bim down 
And wept, becauſe he had no other world 

To give to defolation. How he droops! 
He knew not, hapleſs wretch, he never learn'd, 
The harder conqueſt, to ſubdue himſelf. 

Now is the Chriſtian's triumph, now he liſts 
His head on high ; while down the dying keart 
Of ſinners helpleſs fink ; black guilt diſtracts 
And wrings their tortur'd fouls; while ev'ry 
: thought 

Is dig with keen remorſe, or dark deſpair. 

But row a nobler ſubject claims the ſong ; 

My mind recoils at the amazing theme; 

For how ſhall finite ſpeak of infinite; 

How {hall a ſtripling, by the muſe untaught, 
Sing hcav'n's Aimighty, proſtrate at whole feet 
Archangcis fall: uncqual to the taſk, 

I dare the bold attempt: aſſiſt me Heaven. 
Frem thee began, with thee ſhall end the ſong: 
For nov, down from the op'ning firmament, 
Seated upon a ſaphire throne, high rais'd 
Upon an azure ground, upheld by wheels 

Of emolematic Hructure, as a wheel 

Had been within a wheel, ſtudded with cyes 
Of flaming fire, and by four cherubs led ; 

I faw the Judge deſcend: Around him came 
By thouſands, and by millions, heaven's briglit hofis 


| About him blaz'd unſufferable light, 


Wh, 
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iſible as darkneſs to the Eyes 
* above the mount of Olives ſtay d, 
Where laſt he with his diſciples convers'd, 
And left them gazing as he ſ6ar'd aloft ; 
He darkneſs as a curtain drew around, 
On which the colours of the rainbow ſhone 
Various and bright, and from within was heard 
A voice as deep mouth'd thunder, ſpeaking thus : 
« Go Raphael, and from theſe reprobate, b 
« Divide my choſen ſaints; go ſeparate 
« My people from among, as the wheat 
« Is in the harveſt fever'd from the tares; * 
« Set them upon the right, and on the left 
« Leave theſe ungodly. 'Thou Michael chooſe 
« Forth from the angelic hoſt a choſen band, 
« And Satan with his legions hither bring 
« Tojudgment, from hell's caverns; whither fled, 
« They think to hide from my awaken'd wrath, 
« Which chas'd them out heaven, aud which they 
« dread 
« More than the horrors of the pit, which now 
« Shall be redoubl'd ſevenfold on their heads.“ 

Swift as conception, at his bidding flew 

His miniſters, obedient to his nod; 

And as a ſhepherd who all day hath fed 

His ſheep and goats promiſcuous, but at eve 
Dividing ſhuts them up in different folds. 

So now the good was parted from the bad; 
For ever parted ; never more to join 

And mingle as on carth, where often paſs'd 
For other each, ev'n cloſe hypocriſy 
Eſcapes not, but unmaſk'd, alike the ſcorn 
Of vice and virtue, ſtands now ſeparate. 
Upon the right appear*d a dauntleſs, firm, 
Compoſed number, joyful at the thought 
Of immortality, they forward look'd 

With hope into the future; conſcience pleas'd, 
Smiling reflects upon a well ſpent life; 
Heav'n dawns within their breaſt. The other crew 
Pale and dejected, ſcarce lift up their heads 
To view the hated light ; his trembling hand 
Each lays upon his guilty face, and now 

In gnawings of the never dying worm, 
Began a heil that never ſhall be quench'd. 

But now the enemy of God and man, 
Curſing his fate, comes forward, led in chains 
Infrangible of burning adamant, 

Hewn from the rocks of hell, with all the bands 

Of rebel avgels, who long time had walk'd 

The world, and by their oracles decciv'd 

The blinded nations; or by ſecret guile _ 

Wrought men to vice, came on, raging in vain, 

And ſtruggling with their fetters, which, as fate 

Compell'd them faſt, they wait their dreadful 
doom. ; : 

Now from his loſty throne, with eyes that blaz'd 
Intolerable day, th* Almighty Judge 
Look'd down awhile upon the fubje& crowds; 
As when a caravan of merchants led 
By thirſt of gain to travel the parch'd ſands 
Of waſte Arabia, hears a lion roar, 

The wicked trembled; at his view, upon 
The ground they roll'd in pangs of wild deſpair, 
To hide their ſaces, which not bluſhes mark'd, 
But livid horror; conſcience, who afleep 

Long time had lain, now lifts her ſnaky head, 
And frights them into madneſs, while the liſt 

Of all their fins ſhe offers to their view; 


—— 


For ſhe had power to hurt them, and her ſting 
Was as a ſcorpion's: He who never knew 

Its wound is happy, though a fetter'd ſlave 
Chain'd to the oar, or to the dark damp mine 


Confin'd, while he that fits upon a throne 


Under her frown, is wretched. But the damn'd 

Alone can tell what *tis to feel her ſcourge, 

In all its horrors, with her poiſon'd ſting ng. 

Fix'd in their hearts. This is the Second Death. 
Upon the book of life he laid his hand, 

Clos'd with the ſeal of heaven, which op'd, he 


read 
The names of the elect; God knows his 
Come (looking on the right he fmiling ſaid), 
Ye of my Father bleſſed; cre this world 
Was moulded out of chaos; ere the ſons 


®Of God exulting ſung at nature's birth, 


For you 1 left my. throne, my glory left, 

And ſhrouded up in clay, I weary walk'd 
Your world, and many miſeries endur'd; 
Death was the laſt, For you I died, that you 
Might live with me for ever, and in heav'n fit 
On thrones, and as the ſun in brightneſs, ſhine 


— 


For ever in my kingdom: Faithfully 


ave ye approv'd yourſelves; I hungry wa 
150 wirſty and 2 gave me meat and drink 2 
Ye cJoth'd me naked; when I fainting lay, 

Ye cheer'd me with the tenderneſs of friends; 

In ſickneſs and in priſon me reliev'd: 

Nay, marvel not that thus I ſpeak, when eber 
Led by the dictates of fair charity, 

Ye help'd the man on whom keen poy | 
And wretchedneſs had laid their meagre hands, 
And for my fake, ye did it unto me. 


They heard with joy, and ſhouting rais'd their voice 


In praiſe of the Redeemer; loos'd from earth 
They ſoar'd triumphant, and at the right hand 
Of the great Judge ſat down ; who on the left 
Now looking ftern, with fury in his eyes, 
Blaſted their ſpirits, while his arrows fix'd 
Deep in their hearts, in agonizing pain 
Scorch'd their vitals, thus their dreadful doom, 


(More dreadful from the lips that us'd to bliſs) 


He awfully pronounced; earth at his frown 

Convulſive trembled, while the raging deep 

Huſn'd in a horrid calm his waves. Depart, 

(Theſe, for I heard them, were his dreadfyt 
words!) ö 

Depart from me, ye curs'd! Oft have 1 ſtrove 

In tenderneſs and pity to ſubdue 

Your rebel hearts; as a fond parent bird 

When danger threatens, flutters o'er her young, 

Nature's fond impluſe beating in her breaſt ; 

Thus ardent did T ſtrive, but all in vain, 

Now will I laugh at your calamity, 

And mock your fears; as oft in tupid mirth, 

Harden'd in wickedneſs, ye pointed out 

The man who labour'd up the ſtcep aſcent ' 

Of virtue, to reproach. Depart to fire, 

Kindled in Tophet for the arch enemy, 

For Satan and his angels; who by pride 

Fell into condemnation ; blown up now 

To ſevenſold fury by th' Almighty breath; 

There in that dreary manſion, where the light 

Is ſolid gloom, darkneſs that may be felt, 


Where hope, the lenient of the ills of life 


For ever dies; there ſhall ye ſeek for death, 


And ſhall not find it, for your greateſt curſe 


Is immortality; Omnipotence 
Eternally mal puniſh and preſerve. 
So ſaid he, and his hands high lifted, hurl'd 

The laſhing lightning and the flaming bolt 
Full on the EA, kindling in a blaze 

The ſcorched earth, behind, before, around, 

The trembling wretches burſt the quiv ring flames: 
They turn'd to fly, but wrath divine purſu'd 

To where beyond creation's utmoſt bound, 
Where never glimpſe of cheerful light arriv'd, _ 
Where ſcarce e en thought can travel, but abſorb'd, 
Falls headlong down th' immeaſureable gulf 

Of chaos wide, and wild their priſon ſtood 

Of utter darkneſs, as the horrid ſhade 

That clouds the brow of death, its open'd mouth 
Belch'd ſheets of livid flame and pitchy ſmoke ; 
-Infernal thunders with expulſion fire 

Roar'd through the firey concave, while the waves 
Of liquid ſulphur beat the burning ſhore 

In endleſs ferment ; o'er the dizzy ſteep 
Suſpended, wrapt in ſuffocating gloom, 

The ſons of black damnation ſhrieking hung. 
Curſes unutterable fill'd their mouth, 

Hidzous to hear, their eyes rain'd bitter tears 
Of agonizing madneſs, for their day 

Was paſt, and from their eyes repentance hid 
For ever! Round their heads their hiſſing brand 
The furies wav'd, and o'er the whelming brink 
Impetaous urg'd them, in the beating ſurge 

They headlong fell; the flaſhing billows roar'd, 
And hell from all her caves re-echo'd back; 
The gates of flint and tenfold adamant, 

With bars of ſteel, impenetably firm, 

Were ſhut forever: The decree of fate 
Immutable made faſt the pond*rous door. 5 
No turn your eyes,“ my bright conductor ſaid, 
& Behold the world in flames, ſo ſore the bolts 

Of thunder launch'd by the Almighty arm 

Hath ſmote upon it: up the blackened air 

Aſcend the curling flames and billowy ſmoke, 
And hideous crackling bloat the face of day 
With foul eruption; from their inmoſt beds 
The hiſſing waters riſe, whatever drew 
The vital air, or in the ſpacious deep [craſh : 
Wanton'd at large, expires. Heard'ſt thou that 
There fell the tow'ring Alps, and daſhing down 
Lay bare the centre: tee the flaming mines 
Expand their treaſures, no rapacious hand 
To ſeize the precious bane : Now look around. 
Say, canſt thou tell where ſtood imperial Rome, 
The wonder of the world, or where the boaſt 
Of Europe, fair Britannia, ſtretch'd her plain 
Eucirel'd by the ocean. All is want, 

Is darkneſs. As (if great may be compar'd 
With ſmall), when, o'er Gommorah's fated field 
The flaming ſulphur, by Jehovah rain'd, 

Sent up a pitchy cloud, killing to life, - 

And tainting all the air. Another groan, 

*T was Nature's laſt ; and ſee th* extinguiſh'd ſun, 
Falls devious through the void, and the fair face 
Of Nature is no more: with ſullen joy 

Old Chaos views the havock, and expects 

To ftretch his fable ſceptre o'er the blank 
Where once Creation ſmil'd, o'er which perhaps, 
Creative energy again ſhall wake, 

And, into being call a brighter ſun, | 

And fairer worlds, which tor delightful change, 


- 
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The ſaints, deſcending/from the happy ſeats 
Of bliſs, ſhall vifit. And behold they riſe 
And ſeek their native land ; around them riſe 


In radiant files Heaven's hoſt, immortal wreaths 


Of Amaranth and roſes crown their head, 
And each a branch of ever-blooming palm 


In triumph holds. In robes of dazzling white, 


Fairer than that by wint'ry tempeſts ſhed, 
Upon the frozen ground, array'd they ſhine, 
Fair as the ſun, when up the ſteep of heaven 
He rides in all the majeſty of light. 

But who can tell, and though an angel could, 
Thou couldſt not hear the glories of the place, 
For their abode prepar'd. Though oft on earth 
They ſtruggl'd hard againſt the ſtormy tide 

Of adverſe fortune, and the bitter ſeorn 

Of harden'd villany, their life a courſe 

Of warfare upon earth, theſe toils, when view'd 


With the reward, ſeem nought : The Lord ſhall 


guide 
Their ſteps to living fountains, and ſhall wipe 
All tears from ev'ry eye: The wfnt'ry clouds 
That frown'd on life, rack up. A glorious ſun 
That ne'er ſhall ſet, ariſes in a ſky | 
Unclouded and ſerene ; their joy is full, 

And ſickneſs, pain, and death, ſhall be no more, 
Doft thou defire to follow ? does thy heart 
Beat ardent for the prize? then tread the path 
Religion points to men. What thou haſt ſeen, 

Fix'd in thy heart retain, for, be aſſur'd, 

In that lait moment, in the cloſing act 

Of nature's drama, ere the hand of Fate 

Drop the black curtain, thou muſt bear thy part 

And ftand in thine own lot.“ | 
This ſaid, he ſtretch'd _ 

His wings, and, in a moment, left my ſight. 

Fan. 7. 1766. 


PHILOCLES : 


AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF MR, WILLIAM 
DRYBURGH “. | 


Warrins, I fit on Leven's ſandy ſhore, 
And ſadly tune the reed to ſounds of woe, 
Once more I call Melpomene ! once more 
Spontaneous teach the weeping verſe to flow, 


The weeping verſe ſhall flow in friendſhip's name, 
Which frindſhip aſks, and friendihip fain would 


pay; : 
The weeping verſe which worth and genius claim; 
Begin then, muſe ! begin the mournful lay. 


Aided by thee, I'll twine a ruſtic wreath 
Of faireſt flowers, to deck the graſs-grown 
grave 
Of Philocles, cold in the bed of death, 
And mourn the gentle youth I could not ſave. 


Where lordly Forth divides the fertile plains, 
With ample ſweep, a ſea from. fide to fide; 

A rocky hound his raging courſe reſtrains, 
Forever laſh'd by the reſounding tide, 


There ſtands his tomb upon the ſea-beat ſhore, 
Afar diſcern'd by the rough ſailor's eye, 


* Communicated by the Rev. Dr. Baird. 
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fing, weeps, and ſtops the ſounding oar 
hi err where piety and Virtue lie. 


e the gay palm on Rabbah's fair domains, 
* hey. A Carmei's flow'ry fide ; 
or, like the upright aſh on Britain's plains, 


Which waves its ſtately arms in youthful pride. 


80 flouriſh'd Philocles; and as the hand 
Of ruthleſs woodman lays their honours low, 
He felt in youth's fair bloom by Fate's command, 
was Fate that ſtruck, tis ours to mourn the 
blow. 


Alas! we fondly thought that Heav'n deſign'd 
His bright example mankind to improve; 
All they ſhould be, was pictur'd in his mind, 
His thoughts were virtue, and his heart was 
love. 


Calm as a ſummer's ſun's unruffl'd face, 

He look'd unmov'd on life's precarious game, 
And ſmil'd at mortals toiling in the chaſe. 

Of empty phantoms, opulence and fame. 


Steady he follow'd virtue's onward path, 
Inflexible to error's devious way, 
And firm at laſt in hope and fixed faith, 
Through death's dark vale he trod without diſ- 
may. 


Thy gloomy vale he trod, relentleſs death! 
Where waſte and horrid deſolation reign, 
The tyrant humbl'd, there reſigns his wrath, 
The wretch elated, there forgets his pain. 


There ſleeps the infant, and the hoary head, 
Together lie the oppreflor and the oppreſs'd ; 

There dwells the captive, free among the dead ; 

There Philocles, and there the weary reſt, 


The curtains of the grave faſt drawn around, 
Till the loud trumpet wake the ſleep of death, 
With dreadful clangor through the world reſound, 
Shake the firm globe, and burſt the vaults be- 
neath. 


Then Philocles ſhall riſe, to glory riſe, 
And his Redeemer, for himſelf, ſhall ſee ; 
With him in triumph mount th* azure ſkies, 
For where he is his followers ſhall be. 


Hence then theſe ſighs! and whence this falling 
tear, 
To ſad remembrance of his merit juſt ? 
Still muſt I mourn, for he to me was dear, 
And till is dear, though buried in the duſt. 


 LOCHLEVEN NO MORE. 
TO THE TUNE OF © LOCHABER NO MORE.” 


FaxewerL to Lochleven and Gairny's fair ſtream, 
ow {weet, on its banks, of my Peggy to dream ; 

But now I muſt go to a far diſtant ſhore, 

And I'll may be return to Lochleven no more. 


No more in the ſpring ſhall I walk with my dear 
here gowans bloom bonny, and Gairny runs 
clear, . : 
Far hence muſt I wander, my pleaſures are o'er, 
vince I'll ſee my dear maid and Lochleven no 
more. ; 
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No more do I fing, ſince far from my delight, 
But in ſighs ſpend the day and in tears the long 


night; 


While the hills and the woods to my mourning 
reply. . | 

But wherever I wander, by night or by day, 

True love to my Peggy ſtill with me ſhall ſtay; 

And ever and ay my loſs I'll deplore, 

Till the woodlands re-echo Lochleven no more. 

Though from her far diſtant, to her I'll be true, 

And ſtill my fond heart keep her image in view: 


O could I obtain her, my griefs were all o'er, 


I would mourn the dear maid and Lochleven no 
more. : 


But if Fate has decreed it ne'er ſhall be ſo, 

Then grief ſhall attend me wherever I go; 

Till from life's ſtormy ſea I reach death's filent 
ſhore, 

Then Tl think upon her and Lochleven no more. 


ELEGIAC VERSES ON THE DEATH OF 
MICHAEL BRUCE“. 


War vainly bid the animated buſt, 
Why bid the monumental pile to riſe, 
Too often genius, doom'd by fate unjuſt, _ 
Unnotic'd lives, unwept, unhonour'd dies! 
Too oft the poet in whoſe ſacred breaſt, 
With ardour glow the muſe's pureſt fires, 
Contemn'd by pride, by penury oppreſt, 
In anguiſh lives, and in neglect expires! 
Too oft, alas ! in ſome ſequeiter'd ground, 
Silent and cold the poet's aſhes ſleep, 
No pomp of funeral is ſeen around, 
No paraſite to praiſe, no friend to weep! i 


Such, Bruce, the feelings in my breaſt that riſe, 


While guided by the muſe I wander near, 
Mark the lone ſpot where youthſul genius lies, 
And give thy fate the tribute of a tear. 
Obſcure thy birth, yet in thy early breaſt, 
How deep and ardent glow'd the muſes flame, 
How ſtrongly in thy boſom was impreſt 
The poet's genius, and the poet's fame! 
Such was thy fame, but, ah ! upon thy frame 
Diſeaſe relentleſs urg'd its growing way, 
Fled was each joy of health, each hope of fame, 
And thou the victim of a flow decay: 
Like ſome fair flower, that owes the deſert birth, 
Whoſe buds foretell the beauty of its prime, 
But ſinks unſhelter'd, ſinks unſeen to earth, 
Chill'd by the blaſt, or cropt before its time! 
Perhaps thus blaſted by unfriendly doom, 
Thy genius foſter'd in a milder air, 
Matur'd by age in all the pride of bloom, 
Had ſpread luxuriant, ard had flouriſh'd fair? 
But, ah, no more the poet now remains, 
Cold is the breaſt that glow'd with ſacred fire, 
Mute is the tongue that flow'd in tuneful ſtrains, 
Check'd is the hand, and ſilent is the lyre ! 
For him, who now laments thy early tomb, 
Like thee inſpir'd with youthſul love of lays, 


doom, 
May ſoon require the tribute which he pays. 


for Fugitive Pieces, 


4 


By Devon's dull current ſtretch'd mourning P11 lie, | 


Though now he mourns, he ſoon may ſhare thy 


* Reprinted from the feurth volume of the Aylum 
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